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CALVARY,  or  Golgotha,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
mountain  of  Paleftine,  held  in  the  greateft  veneration 
as  the  feene  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  It  acquir- 
ed thefe  two  names,  probably,  from  its  roundnefs,  or  re- 
femblance  to  a human  flcull,  or,  as  others  fay,  from  its  being 
bare  and  dellitute  of  verdure.  Theophylaft  fays,  that  by  a 
tradition  defeended  from  the  fathers,  Adam,  (or  as  others 
fay,  Adam’s  head)  was  buried  here,  and  therefore,  fays 
he,  Chrill.  who  was  to  heal  the  fall  and  death  of  Adam, 
was  here  crucified,  that  where  the  beginning  of  death  was, 
there  might  be  the  diffblution  of  it.  The  witneffes  of  this 
tradition  adduced  by  Theophylaft  are  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Epiphanius,  Athanafius,  and  St.  Augultin.  St.  Jeromob- 
ferves,  that  this  is  a favourable  interpretation,  and  pleafing 
to  the  ears  of  the  people  ; but  not  true.  It  anciently  Hood 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  was  the  place 
where  criminals  were  executed  according  to  the  Mofaic  law. 
But  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian  having  ordered  the  city  to  be 
re-built  a little  to  the  north  of  its  former  fituation,  Mount 
Calvary  was  enclofed  within  the  walls.  See  uElia  Capito- 
lina. This  mountain  was  cleared  by  order  of  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Conftantine  ; and  fitted  for  the  foundation  of 
a church  by  cutting  down  feveral  parts  of  the  rock  and  ele- 
vating others.  But  this  was  done  with  fo  much  care,  that 
no  part  of  the  hill  which  immediately  related  to  our  Sa- 
viour’s paflion  was  altered  or  diminifhed.  Accordingly  that 
part  of  Calvary,  where  it  is  faid  Chrill  was  faftened  to  the 
crofs,  is  left  entire;  being  about  io  or  12  yards  fquare. 
The  magnificent  church  erefted  on  this  fpot  by  order  of 
Helena  was,  therefore,  built  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  com- 
prehend as  many  feenes  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings  as  could 
be  conveniently  enclofed.  This  (lately  edifice  is  Hill  {land1 
ing,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  by  the  offerings  of  the  pil- 
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grims,  who  annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  the  contribution 
of  feveral  Chriftian  princes.  It  is  too  paces  long,  and  60 
wide  ; the  W’alls  of  it  are  of  ftone,  the  roof  of  cedar  ; the 
eaft  end  enclafes  mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  comprehends 
the  holy  fepulchre.  The  former  is  covered  with  a noble  cu- 
pola, fupported  by  16  maffive  columns,  which  were  encruft- 
ed  with  marble.  The  centre  of  it  is  open  on  the  top  juft 
over  the  fepulchre  ; and  above  the  high  altar  at  the  eaft 
end  is  another  ftately  dome.  The  nave  of  the  church  con- 
ttitutes  the  choir,  and  in  the  infide  aides  are  the  places 
where  the  moft  remarkable  circumflances  of  Chrift’s  paflion 
were  tranfafted,  together  with  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufalem.  An 
afeent  of  22  fteps  leads  to  a chapel,  where  that  part  of  Cal- 
vary is  (hewn  on  which  Chrift  was  crucified,  ai.d  the  very 
hole  in  the  rock,  in  which  his  crofs  was  fixed.  The  altar 
hath  three  erodes  in  it,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  other 
coftly  embellifhments,  particularly  with  46  ftlver  lamps  of 
immenfe  value,  that  hang  before  it  and  are  kept  conftantly 
burning.  Adjoining  to  this  is  another  fmall  chapel,  front- 
ing the  body  of  the  church.  At  the  weft  end  is  that  of  the 
fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  has  a 
fmall  dome  or  lantern,  fupported  by  pillars  of  porphyry. 
The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre  is  divided  into  fundry  cha- 
pels, appropriated  to  the  feveral  lefts  of  Chriftians,  who 
ufed  to  refide  there,  fuch  as  the  Latin, s,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Abyftines,  Georgians,  Neftorians,  Cophtites, 
Maronites,  &c.  But  thefe,  fays  Maundrell,  exetpt  four, 
viz.  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Cophtites,  have 
abandoned  their  quarters,  not  being  able  to  fuftain  the  fe- 
vere  rents  and  extortions,  which  their  Turkifh  landlords  im- 
pofe  upon  them.  The  apartments  of  the  Latins  are  on  the 
north-weft  ; to  them  belongs  the  care  of  the  church,  and 
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they  make  every  day  a folemn  procefTion,  with  tapers  and  cru- 
cifixes, and  other  ceremonies,  to  the  feveral  fanCtuaries  of  the 
church.  Accordingly  they  are  obliged  to  refide  conftantly 
in  it  ; the  T.  urks  keeping  the  keys,  and  not  fuffering  any 
of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  receive  their  provi- 
iions  througu  a wicket.  Eafter  is  the  time  at  which  the 
chief  ceremonies  are  performed  within  this  place  ; and  thefe 
chiefly  confift  in  reprefentations  qf  Chrift’s  paffion,  cruci- 
fixion, death,  and  refurredfion.  At  this  folemnity,  every 
pilgrim,  paying  a certain  fee,  is  admitted  to  a (lift  at  the  fo- 
lemn p’oceflion  and  other  ceremonies  : of  thefe  there  is 
commonly  a vaft  concourfe.  Some  of  them  choofe  to  enter 
on  Good-Fnday,  and  flay  till  Eafler-Monday. 

Calvary,  a termufed  .in  catholic  countries  for  a kind 
of  chapel  of  devotion,  -aifed  on  a hillock  near  a city  ; in 
memory  of  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrift  v/as  crucified  near 
Jerufalem.  Such  is  the  Calvary  of  St.  Valerian,  near  Paris; 
which  is  accompanied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in  each 
whereof  is  reprefented  in  fculpture  one  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  palflon. 

Ca  lvary,  in  Heraldry , a crofs  fo  called,  becaufe  it  re- 
femblestha;  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered  : it  is  always  fet 
upon  fleps. 

CALUBO  Isla  nds,  in  Geography,  lie  to  the  S.E.  of 
Borneo  ifland  in  the  Eafl  Indies  ; a little  to  the  S.  of  E. 
from  cape  Salatan,  and  to  the  W.  of  S.  from  Laut  ifland. 

CALUCUL  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Spain,  placed  by  Piiny  and  Ptolemy  in  the  department  of 
Hifpalis. 

CALVELUZZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bafilicata  ; io  miles  S.  of  Potenza. 

CALVENSANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan, feated  on  the  Adda. 

CALVENTURAS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, near  the  coall  of  Ava.  N.  lat.  I 6°  54'.  E.  long. 
95°  20'. 

CALVERT,  G eorge,  in  Biography , baron  of  Balti- 
more, founder  of  the  province  of  Maryland  in  North  America, 
was  the  defeendant  of  a noble  family  in  Flanders,  and  born 
at  Kipling  in  Yorklhire_in  1582.  After  finifhing  his  edu- 
cation at  Oxford  he  became  fecretary  to  fir  Robert  Cecil,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  by  whofe  favour  he  was  made  clerk  of 
the  privy-council,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  1619  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of 
ftate  ; but  though  he  difeharged  the  office  with  great  fide- 
lity and  diligence,  he  refigned  it  in  1624,  honeftly  confeffing 
to  the  king  that  he  was  become  a convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  continued,  however,  a member 
of  the  privy-council  during  this  reign,  and  in  1625  created 
baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  which 
time  he  reprefented  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  parliament. 
Having  been  conftituted  by  patent,  during  his  fecretaryflfip, 
proprietor  of  a province  . in  Newfoundland,  he  named  it 
*£  Avalon  and  expended  upon  it  a large  fum.  But 
though  he  twice  vifited  it  in  ptrfon,  and  refeued  it  from  a 
French  invafion,  he  at  length  abandoned  it,  and  obtained 
from  Charles  I.  a patent  for  the  full  property  of  the  difiridl 
fince  called  Maryland.  This  he  fettled,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  the  natives  difplayed  as  much  juilice  and  good  faith  as 
William  Penn  did  in  his  fettlement  of  Pennfylvania.  He 
likewife  eftablilhed  a mod  liberal  code  of  religious  toleration 
in  his  province,  fo  that  it  became  not  only  the  refort  of  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  firft  accompanied 
the  founder,  but  alfo  aa  afylum  for  many  quakers  and 
others,  who  were  perfecuted  by  the  bigotry  of  the  puritans 
in  New  England.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  appears  in  all  re- 
fpedts  to  have  been  a man  of  'worth  and  found  underftand- 
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ing,  died  at  London  in  1632.  Biog.  Brit.  See  Mary* 

LAND. 

Calvert,  in  Geography , a county  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Chefa* 
peak  ; about  33  miles  long,  and  narrow. 

CalvertV  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  weft,  coaft  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  50°  40'. 
W.  long.  128°  10'. 

CALVI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora, 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Capua;  5 miles  N.  of  Capua, 
and  not  far  from  the  fea.  N.  410  if.  E.  long.  i4°45'. 

Calvi,  a town  on  the  weft:  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
the  principal  place  of  a diftriCt  in  the  French  department  of 
Golo,  containing  2133  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  on  a pro- 
montory which  advances  into  the  fea,  and  forms  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  harbours  in  the  ifland,  called  “ the  gulf  of 
Calvi.”  It  is  defended  by  a citadel  on  a rock  with  5 
baftions;  diftant  about  it  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Baftia. 
N.  lat.  420  26'.  E.  long.  90  7'. 

CALVIELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bafilicata;-  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Potenza. 

CALVIN,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  reformer, 
entitled  on  account  of  his  talents  and  character,  as  well  as 
his  peculiar  activity.  and  zeal,  to  the  fecond  rank  of  celebrity 
among  thofe  who  contributed  to  refeue  the  Chriltian  church 
from  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  Popery,  was  born  of 
an  obfeure  family,  named  Cauvin-  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  in 
1509.  As  he  was  originally  defigned  for  the  church,  he 
obtained  at  an  early  age  a benefice  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  his  native  place,  and  alfo  the  cure  of  Pont-1’  Eveque. 
Having  purfued  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  for  fome  time 
at  taris,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency, 
and  where  he  alfo  acquired  a prediledlion  in  favour  of  the 
new  opinions  in  religion,  from  a ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  re- 
commended to  him  by  Robert  Olivetan,  he  determined  to 
change  his  profeffional  deftination  ; and  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  law,  firft  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at  Bourges. 
The  Scriptures  were  likewife  the  objeCts  of  his  particular 
attention  ; the  more  he  acquainted  himfelf  with  thefe  pureft 
fources  of  theological  knowledge,  the  more  was  he  con- 
firmed in  the  opinions  he  had  adopted  ; and  his  attachment 
to  them  was  (Lengthened  by  intercoiirfe  with  Melchior 
Wolmar,  a German  profeffor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Bourges.  Upon  his  father’s  death  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Noyon,  where  he  refigned  his  ecclefiaftical  benefices  ; 
and  foon  after  removing  to  Paris,  he  pubiiftied,  in  1532,  an 
eloquent  Latin  commentary  on  Seneca’s  treatife  “ De  de- 
mentia,” on  clemency.  In  the  title  of  this  book  he  latinized 
his  name  Cauvin  into  Calvinus,  whence  he  afterwards  affumed 
his  common  appellation  of  Calvin.  His  attachment  to  the 
reformation  being  now  generally  known,  he  was  under  a 
necelfity  of  fuddenly  quitting  Paris,  and  of  retiring  to  An- 
gouleme,  where  he  obtained  a fubfiftence  by  teaching 
Greek.  Here  he  was  admitted  into  the  houfe  of  Lewis  du 
Tillet,  canon  of  the  church,  whom  he  had  profelyted  to  the 
reformed  religion  ; and  during  his  refidence  in  this  place  he 
wrote  the  greateft  part  of  his  “ Inftitute.”  Notwithftand- 
ing  fome  degtee  of  protection  which  was  afforded  him  by 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  leave 
France,  and  in  1534  he  withdrew  to  Bafil,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  publilhed  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  “ Inlti- 
tutes  of  the  Chriltian  Religion.”  Thedefign  of  this  work 
was  to  exhibit  a juft  view  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  the  Anabaptitls 
and  other  enthufiafts.  It  was  addreffed  to  Francis  I.  by  a 
dedicatory  epiftle,  which  is  much  applauded  as  the  fined 
fpecimen  of  modern  Latinity,  and  which  was-  intended  to 
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{often  the  unrelenting  fury  of  that  prince  againft  the  Pro- 
tenants.  This  work  has  been  always  much  admired  by  per- 
fons  of  fimilar  fentiments,  for  the  elegance  of  its  ftyle,  the 
perfpicuity  of  its  method,  and  the  force  of  its  reafoning.  It 
paffed  through  feveral  editions,  which  were  fuccefiively  en- 
larged and  improved ; it  was  tranflated  by  Calvin  into 
French  ; and  verfions  of  it  were  made  in  all  the  principal 
modern  languages.  To  forr.e  editions  is  prefixed  the  device 
of  a flaming  fword,  with  the  motto,  “ Non  veni  mittere 
pacem  fed  gladium  ;”  i.  e.  “ I came  not  to  fend  peace  but 
a fword.”  After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  viflting  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara, 
who  was  a convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindnefs.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  propofed  to  purfue  his  journey  to  Strafburgh  or  Bafil ; 
but  being  obliged,  on  account  of  the  war  that  then  prevailed, 
to  pal’s  through  the  territories  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  he 
took  Geneva  in  his  way ; and  being  urged  by  the  preffing 
folicitation  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  other  zealous  reformers,  to 
fettle  in  that  city,  he  accepted  the  offices  of  preacher  and 
profeffor  of  divinity,  which  were  conferred  upon  him  with 
the  cor.fent  of  the  people,  by  the  confiftory  and  magiilrates. 
This  fettlement  took  place  in  1536.  In  the  following  year 
he  began  to  difplay  his  arbitrary  fpirit,  by  obliging  all  the 
people  to  fwear  folemnly  10  a body  of  do£f  rines,  which  alfo 
contained  a renunciation  of  popery  ; and  by  refufmg  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord’s  fupper,  till  certain  irregularities  that  fub- 
fifted  in  the  church  at  Geneva  were  rectified.  He  alfo  de- 
clared, that  he  could  not  fubmit  to  the  regulations,  which 
had  been  lately  made  by  the  Synod  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
and  which  required  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eu- 
charift,  the  baptifmal  fonts  which  had  been  removed  out  of 
the  churches,  and  the  feafts,  which  had  been  abolilhed,  to 
be  refiored  at  Geneva.  This  occafioned  a conflift,  which 
terminated  in  an  order  of  the  affembly  of  the  people,  fum- 
moned  by  the  fyndics,  that  Calvin,  Farel,  and  another 
minifter,  fliould  leave  the  city  within  two  days.  Calvin  re- 
tired to  Strafburgh,  where  he  was  allowed  to  found  a church 
according  to  his  own  model.  There  he  married  a wife  ; and 
publifhed  his  “Commentary  upon  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.” During  his  abfence,  his  friends  at  Geneva  were 
very  anxious  for  his  return  ; and  they  at  length  prevailed, 
fo  that  he  arrived  thither  in  September,  1541.  After  his 
re-fettlement  he  began  with  eftablifhing  a fonn  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  difeipline,  and  a confiftorial  jurifdidlion,  inverted  with 
full  powers  to  inflift  all  kinds  of  cenfures  and  canonical 
punifhments,  as  far  as  excommunication.  See  Calvinism. 
This  eftablilhment  was  much  difapproved  by  feveral  perfons, 
who  expreffed  their  apprehenfions,  that  papal  tyranny 
would  foon  be  revived.  Calvin,  however,  was  inflexible  ; 
and  on  all  occafions  afferted  the  rights  of  the  confillory,  of 
which  he  was  perpetual  prefident,  as  he  alfo  was  of  the 
affembly  of  the  clergy.  But  fully  apprifed  of  the  exorbitant 
power  which  accrued  from  this-  office,  he  advifed,  on  his  death- 
bed, that  no  perfon  rtiould  again  be  inverted  with  fuch  au- 
thority; and  after  his  time  the  office  of  prefident  ceafed  to 
be  perpetual. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  Calvin’s  ambition  and  views,  that 
he  formed  a projedt  of  making  the  republic  of  Geneva  the 
mother  and  feminary  of  all  the  reformed  churches,  as  Wit- 
temburg  was  of  the  Lutheran.  From  hence  minifters  were 
to  be  deputed  to  diffufe  and  fupport  the  proteftant  caufe 
throughout  the  world.  Here  he  defigned  to  originate  an 
uniform  model  of  doftrine  and  difeipline  ; and  Geneva  was 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  “ Rome”  of  proteftantifm.  His  plan 
was  purfued  with  vigour  and  perfeverance.  An  academy 
was  inftituted  in  this  city,  to  which  his  own  talents  and 
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learning,  and  thofe  of  his  colleague  Bcza,  and  of  other  emi- 
nent perfons,  attached  a degree  of  reputation  that  attracted 
ftudents  from  all  countries  where  the  reformation  had  taken 
root.  The  fuccefs  of  Calvin  in  his  project  was  fo  great, 
that  the  prefhyterian  model  of  church  government  gradually 
held  a kind  of  divided  empire  with  the  Lutheran  and  Pro- 
teftant epifcopalian.  When  Calvin  had  formed  and  efta- 
bliflied  his  fyftem  of  dodtrine  and  church  government,  (See 
Calvinism,)  he  was  too  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
too  arbitrary  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  to  allow 
any  deviation  or  oppofition  among  thofe  to  whom  his  influ- 
ence extended.  Of  this  unamiable  peculiarity  of  his  charac- 
ter, inftances  occur  under  the  articles  Blandrata,  Bolsec, 
and  Castalio  ; but  that  which  entails  the  greateft  difgracc 
on  his  memory  was  his  treatment  of  Servetus.  Whilft 
he  was  parting  through  Geneva,  in  order  to  fetk  an  afylum 
in  Italy  from  the  perfection  of  Roman  catholics,  he  was 
apprehended  at  the  mitigation  of  Calvin,  tried  on  a charge 
of  blafphemy,  condemned,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  mere  ftatement  of  this  fadt  is  fufficient  to  expofe  it ; 
and  no  apology  can  be  devifed  to  extenuate  it,  but  fuch  as 
ar.fes  from  the  intolerant  fpirit  which  generally  prevailed, 
and  which,  for  many  ages,  it  was  thought  not  only  lawful 
but  laudable  to  exercife  againft  perfons  who  were  deemed  to 
hold  unfcriptural  and  heretical  opinions,  conceived  to  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
civil  ftate. 

The  courfe  of  Calvin’s  life  comprehended  a great  variety 
of  paftoral  cares  and  literary  labours  ; and  it  was  terminated 
by  fteknefs  and  labour  at  comparatively  an  early  period,  in 
May  1564,  as  he  was  nearly  compleating  his  55th  year. 
The  charadler  of  this  learned  and  adlive  reformer  has  been 
grofsly  calumniated  by  bigots  of  various  deferiptions ; and 
more  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
juftly  obferved  by  a liberal  and  candid  biographer,  that, 
whilft  his  morals,  in  the  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  term,  appear 
to  have  been  irreproachable,  his  chief  faults  confifted  in  a 
refemblance  to  thole  uncharitable  perfons  who  have  cenfured 
and  traduced  him.  His  extraordinary  talents  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  moll  eminent  perfons  of  his  age  ; and 
they  were  fuch  as  would  have  rendered  him  a diftinguiffied 
fcholar,  if  his  attention  had  not  been  wholly,  or  at  leaft  prin- 
cipally, devoted  to  theological  ftudies  and  eccleliaftical  oc- 
cupations. His  writings  are  numerous.  Befides  his  “ In- 
ftitute,”  he  publifhed  learned  commentaries  upon  raoft  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Tcftament,  and  upon  the  prophets  in 
the  Old.  He  refrained  from  commenting  on  the  book  of 
Revelation,  much  to  his  praife,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Scaliger  and  Bodin,  bccaufe  he  thought  it  impenetrable 
obfeure,  and  of  dubious  authority.  Many  zealous  believers 
were  offended  by  his  applying  to  the  temporal  circumftances 
of  the  Jews  feveral  ancient  prophecies  that  have  been  thought 
to  refer  to  the  Meffiah,  and  to  funiLfh  arguments  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Chriftian  caufe.  In  this  refpedt,  however, 
he  thought  for  lumfelf,  and  efcaped  the  odium  of  fervile  at- 
tachment to  generally  received  opinions.  To  his  other  more 
elaborate  works  lie  added  many  controverfial  pieces;  and 
all  his  treatifes  were  collected  in  1560,  in  9 vols.  folio.  Hit; 
opinions,  which  are  now  better  known  than  his  writings, 
have  been  the  fubjefts  of  innumerable  controverfies.  For  art 
abftradl  of  them,  fee  the  next  article.  Gen.  Di£l.  Moffieim, 
E.  H.  Vol.  iv.  Gen.  Biog. 

CALVINISM,  the  doilrine  and  fentiments  of  Calvin, 
and  of  his  followers,  w ith  regard  to  matters  of  religion. 

Calvinifm  fubrtfts  in  its  greateft  purity  in  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva ; and  from  thence  it  was  firft  propagated  into  Ger- 
many, France,  the  United  Provinces,  and  England.  In 
B 2 Germany, 
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Germany,  we  may  reckon  among  its  chief  patrohs,  Frede- 
rick III.  ekdlor  Palatine,  who,  in  1560,  removed  from 
their  paftoral  fundlions,  the  Lutheran  dodfors,  and  filled 
their  places  with  Calvinifts  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  obliged 
his  fubjedts  to  embrace  the  tenets,  rites,  and  inftitutions  of 
the  church  of  Geneva.  This  order  was  abrogated  in  1576 
by  his  fon  and  fucceffor  Lewis,  who  reftored  Lutheranifm  ; 
but  in  150,3,  Calvinilm  was  again  rellored,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  elector  John  Cafimir,  and  became  tri- 
umphant. In  France  it  was  abolifhed  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edidt  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  It  has  been  the  prevailing 
religion  in  the  United  Provinces  ever  fince  the  year  1571. 
The  theological  fyfttm  of  Calvin  was  adopted,  and  made  the 
public  rule  of  faith  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  ; and  the  church  of  Scotland  was  modelled  by  John 
Knox,  the  difciple  of  Calvin,  agreeably  to  the  dodlrine, 
rites,  and  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  eftablifhed  at 
Geneva.  In  England  it  has  declined  fince  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ; though  it  ftrtl  fubfifts,  feme  fay  a little  allayed, 
in  the  articles  of  the  eftablifhed  church  ; and  in  its  rigour  in 
Scotland.  See  Reformation,  and  Reformed  Church. 

The  diftinguifhing  theological  tenets  of  Calvinifm,  as  the 
term  is  now  generally  applied,  refpect  the  doClrines  of  Pre- 
destination, or  particular  election  and  reprobation, 
original  sin,  particular  redemption,  effectual,  or,  as  fome 
have  called  it,  irrefflible  grace  in  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  perseverance,  and  the  trinity.  See 
each  of  thefe  articles.  See  alfo  Arminians. 

Befides  the  doctrinal  part  of  Calvin’s  fyflem,  which,  fo 
far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  other  reformers  of  the  fame  pe- 
riod, principally  regarded  the  abfolute  decree  of  God, 
whereby  the  future  and  eternal  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  determined  out  of  mere  fovereign  pleafure  and  free  will ; 
it  extended  likewife  to  the  difeipline  and  government  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  the  nature  of  the  eucharilt,  and  the  qua- 
lification of  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  the  participation  of 
it.  Calvin  confidered  every  church  as  a feparate  and  inde- 
pendent body,  inverted  with  the  power  of  legillation  for  it- 
felf.  He  propofed  that  it  fhould  be  governed  by  prefbyteries 
and  fynods,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity,  without  bifhops, 
or  any  clerical  fubordination  ; and  maintained,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  the  civil  magiffrate  extended  only  to  its  protection 
and  outward  accommodation.  In  order  to  facilitate  an 
union  with  the  Lutheran  church,  he  acknowledged  a real, 
though  fpiritual,  prefer.ee  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  that  true 
Cliriftians  were  united  to  the  man  Chrilt  in  this  ordinance, 
and  that  divine  grace  was  conferred  upon  them,  and  fealedto 
them,  in  the  celebration  of  it  ; and  he  confined  the  privilege 
of  communion  to  pious  and  regenerate  believers.  See  Eu- 
charist, &c.  and  Lutheranism. 

In  France  the  Calvinilts  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Hugonots;  and,  among  the  common  people,  by  that  of 
Parpaillots.  In  Germany  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Lu  herans,  under  the  general  title  Proteftants ; only  fome- 
times  diftinguirtied  by  the  name  Reformed. 

Calvinists,  crypto,  a name  given  to  the  favourers  of 
Calvinifm  in  Saxony,  on  account  of  their  fecret  attachment 
to  the  Genevan  dodirine  and  difeipline.  Many  of  them  dif- 
fered by  the  decrees  of  the  convocation  of  Torgavv,  held  in 
1576.  See  Form  of  Concord. 

The  Calvinifts  in  their  progrefs  have  divided  into  various 
branches,  or  leffer  fedts. 

CALVINO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  is  the  moft  wefterly 
cape  of  the  Morea,  E.  of  Zante  Ifland,  and  S.W.  from  the 
S.  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 

CVLVISANO,  a town  of  the  Breffan,  belonging  to  the 
ftate  of  Venice  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Brefcia- 
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CALVISIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Si- 
cily between  Agrigentum  and  Hybla,  on  the  route  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Meffina,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine.  M.  d’Anville  places  it  at  a little  diftance  N.W.  of 
Gala,  on  the  fouthern  coaft. 

CALVISIUS,  Sethus,  or  Calvitz,  in  Biography , 
a German  chronologer,  was  born  at  Grofleb,  in  Thuringia, 
in  15.565  held  the  office  of  chantor  at  Leipfic,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1582,  and  died  in  1615.  His  principal 
work  was  his  “ Opus  Chronologicum,”  publifhed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1685,  fol.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  he 
adopted  aftronomical  principles,  and  drew  up  aftronomical 
tables,  by  means  of  which  he  fixed  and  compared  different 
epochas.  He  alfo  formed  a fyrtem  of  chronology  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  time  ; in  which  he  in- 
ferted  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  deferibed  by  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  that  even  children  might  comprehend  in  their  minds 
a continued  feries  or  fynopfis  of  hiftory.  Scaliger  fpeaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  work,  though  the  im- 
preflion  of  it  was  for  fome  time  prohibited  by  the  governors 
of  the  univerrtty  of  Leipfic.  However,  John  Kepler  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  and  other  perfons  of  lets  note, 
wrote  againft  it.  Calvifius  publifhed  at  Erford  in  1610,  in 
qto.,  “ Enodatio  duarum  Queftionum,  viz.  circa  Annum 
Nativitatis  et  Tempus  Minilterii  Chrifti and  in  3612, 
“ Elenchus  Calendarii  Gregoriani,  et  duplex  Calendarii  me- 
lioris  Forma,”  Franc.  Marchionum,  4to.  In  this  “Elen- 
chus,” he  propofes  two  points ; firft,  to  explode  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  by  the  principles  of  aftronomy,  and  next  to 
point  out  a truer  and  more  convenient  form  of  a calendar. 
Calvifius  is  reckoned  among  the  heretics  of  the  firft  rank  in 
the  “ Index  Expurgatorius,”  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  1667. 
According  to  Walter,  in  his  “ Mufical  Lexicon,”  he  was 
a very  learned  theorift,  and  good  pradtical  mufician  ; of 
which  he  has  left  ample  proofs  to  pofterity  in  his  fhort  trea- 
tife  called  “MEAOITOIA,  live  Melodise  condendse  ratio,  quam 
vulgo  muficam  poeticam  vocant,  ex  veris  fundamentis  ex- 
tracla  et  explicata,”  1592.  This  ingenious  tradt  contains, 
though  but  a fmall  duodecimo  volume,  all  that  was  known 
at  the  time,  concerning  harmonics  and  pradtical  mufic  ; as 
he  has  compreffed  into  his  little  book  the  fcience  of  moft  of 
the  beft  writers  on  the  fubjedt  ; to  which  he  has  added  ftiort 
compofitions  of  his  own,  to  illuftrate  their  dodtrines  and 
precepts.  With  refpedt  to  compofition,  he  not  only  gives 
examples  of  concords  and  difeords  and  their  life  in  combina- 
tion, but  little  canons  and  fugues  of  almoft  every  kind  then 
known. 

He  compofed,  in  1615,  the  1.50th  pfalm  in  twelve  parts, 
for  three  choirs,  as  an  Epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  his 
friend  Cafper  Ankelman,  a merchant  of  Hamburgh,  and 
publifhed  it  in  folio  at  Leipfig,  the  fame  year.  Several  of 
his  hymns  and  motets  appear  in  a colledtion  of  Lutheran 
church  mufic,  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  x6i8,  in  eight  volumes 
4to.  under  the  following  title  : “ Florilegium  portens  CXV. 
feledtifiimas  Cantiones,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  voc.  prseftantiflimorum 
Audiorum.”  Some  of  thefe  we  have  had  the  curiofity  to 
fcore,  and  have  found  the  laws  of  harmony  and  fugue  pre- 
ferved  inviolate.  Gen.  Did!.  Burney’s  Hid.  Mufic,  vol.  iii. 

CALVISSON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  half  a league  E.  of  Sommieres, 
and  three  S.W.  of  Nimes. 

CALVITI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Cariati. 

CALVITIES,  or  Calvitium.  See  Baldness. 

CALUMET,  in  Modern  Hijlory,  a myftic  kind  of  pipe 
ufed  by  the  American  favages  as  the  enfign  of  peace,  and 
for  religious  fumigation.  This  is  a fymbol  ot  friendfhip 

univerfal 
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univerfal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  the  pre- 
fentation  of  it  is  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitution  peculiar 
to  them.  The  acceptance  of  it  is  a token  of  concurrence 
with  the  terms  propofed  ; and  the  refufal  as  certain  a 
ilgnal  of  reje&ion.  When  this  pipe  is  ofFered,  even  in  the 
rnidfl  of  the  rage  of  a conflict,  the  weapons  of  hoilility  drop 
inftantly  from  their  hands,  and  a truce  enfues. 

The  calumet  is  a fort  of  tobacco-pipe,  made  of  red,  black, 
or  white  marble.  When  they  treat  of  war,  the  pipe  and  its 
ornaments  are  commonly  red.  The  fhank  is  decorated 
with  rounds  of  feathers,  and  locks  of  hair,  or  porcupines 
quills  : in  it  they  fmoke  in  honour  of  the  fun.  M.  Lafitau 
will  have  it  to  be  the  original  caduceus  of  Mercury,  of 
which  that  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  its  wings 
and  its  ferpents,  was  only  the  copy. 

The  calumet  is  the  fymbol  and  fecurity  of  traffic  ; by  it 
they  pronounce  life  and  death,  peace  and  war:  they  alfo 
afcribe  to  it  a power  of  raffing  the  fouls  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  Indians,  there  is  alfo  a folemn  rite,  called 
the  “ dance  of  the  calumet, ” which  they  perform  on  vari- 
ous occafions.  They  are  not  allowed  to  wafh  themfelves  in 
the  rivers  at  the  commencement  of  fummer,  nor  to  tafte  the 
new  fruits,  without  performing  it  ; and  the  fame  ceremony 
always  confirms  a peace,  or  precedes  a war.  In  winter  it  is 
performed  in  their  cabins,  and  in  fummer  in  the  open  fields. 
Having  chofen  a fpot  among  trees,  (haded  from  the  he  t of 
the  fun,  they  lay  in  the  middle  of  it  a large  mat,  and  fet 
Upon  it  the  monitor,  or  god,  of  the  chief  of  the  company. 
On  the  right  hand  of  this  image,  they  place  the  calumet, 
as  their  great  deity,  erebling  around  it  a kind  of  trophy 
with  their  arms.  Thofe  who  are  to  ffing  on  the  occafion 
take  the  mod  honourable  feat  under  the  (bade  of  the  trees. 
When  the  company  is  arranged,  each  perfon,  before  he  fits 
down,  falutes  the  monitor,  by  blowing  upon  it  the  fmoke 
of  their  tobacco  ; then  every  one  in  rotation  receives  the 
calumet,  and  holding  it  with  both  hands,  dances  to  the 
cadence  of  the  vocal  mufic,  which  is  accompanied  by  the 
beating  of  a fort  of  drum.  During  this  exercife,  he  gives  a 
ilgnal  to  one  of  their  warriors,  who,  taking  a bow,  arrow, 
and  axe,  out  of  the  trophies  above-mentioned,  fights  him  ; 
whilfl  he  defends  himfelf  with  the  calumet  only  ; and  both 
of  them  continue  the  paftime  of  dancing.  When  this 
mock-engagement  is  concluded,  he  who  holds  the  calumet 
makes  a fpeech,  recounting  the  battles  he  has  fought,  and 
the  prifoners  he  has  taken,  and  then  receives  a cloak,  or 
fome  other  prefent,  from  the  chief  of  the  ball.  He  then 
refigns  the  calumet  to  another  ; who,  having  acted  a fimilar 
part,  delivers  it  to  a third  perfon  ; and  thus  in  rotation,  till 
at  laft  the  inflrament  returns  to  the  perfon  who  began  the 
ceremony  ; by  whom  it  is  prefented  to  the  nation  invited 
to  the  feafl  as  a mark  of  friendfhip,  and  a confirmation  of 
their  alliance,  when  this  is  the  occafion  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Calumet,  Grand,  in  Geography,  a portage  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  North  America,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Utawas.  This  is  the  longeft  carrying  place  on  this 
river,  and  is  about  two  thoufand  and  thirty-five  paces.  It 
is  a high  hill  or  mountain.  From  the  upper  part  of  this 
portage  the  current  is  fteady,  and  is  only  a branch  of  the 
Utawas  river,  which  joins  the  main  channel,  that  keeps  a 
more  fouthern  courfe,  at  the  dffiance  of  12  computed 
leagues.  Six  leagues  further  it  forms  lake  Coulonge, 
which  is  about  four  leagues  in  length  ; from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds through  the  channels  of  the  Allumettes  to  the  port- 
age, where  part  of  the  lading  is  taken  out,  and  carried  .342 
paces.  Then  fucceeds  the  portage  des  Allumettes,  which 
is  but  2_5  paces,  over  a rock  difficult  of  accefs,  and  at  a 


(hort  dffiance  from  lake  Coulonge.  From  portage  de 
Chenes  to  this  fpot  is  a fine  deer-hunting  country,  and  the 
land  in  many  parts  fit  for  cultivation.  From  hence  the 
river  fpreads  wide,  and  is  full  of  ifiands,  with  fome  current 
for  feven  leagues,  to  the  beginning  of  “ Riviere  Creafe,”  or 
Deep  River.  Grand  Calumet  lies  in  N.  !at.  450  4c'.  W. 
long.  770  10'.  Mackenzie’s  Voyages.  Introd.  p.  33. 

CALUMNY,  the  crime  of  accufing  another  falfely  and 
knowingly  of  fome  heinous  offence.  Calumnia  ejl  malit'iofa 

niendax  inf 01  math. 

It  is  an  ancient  maxim,  which  experience  (hews  us  to  be 
too  well  founded  : Audaftcr  calumniare,  femper  alt  quid 

harelit. 

Calumny,  oath  of,  Juramenlum,  or  rather  Jv jurandum 
calumnia,  among  civilians  and  canonifts,  was  an  oath  which 
both  parties  in  a caufe  were  obliged  to  take  ; the  plaintiff, 
that  he  did  not  bring  his  charge,  and  the  defendant,  that 
he  did  not  deny  it,  with  a defgn  to  abufc  each  other,  but 
becaufe  they  believed  their  cauie  was  juft  and  good  ; that 
they  would  not  deny  the  truth,  nor  create  unneceflkry  de- 
lays, nor  offer  the  judge  or  evidence  any  gifts  or  bribes.  If 
the  plaintiff  refufed  this  oath,  the  complaint  or  libel  was  dif- 
miffed  ; if  the  defendant,  it  was  taken  pro  confejjh. 

This  cuftom  was  taken  from  the  ancient  athletae,  who, 
before  they  engaged,  were  to  fwear  they  had  no  malice,  nor 
would  ufe  any  fraudulent  or  unfair  means  for  overcoming  the 
other.  Tiie  juramentum  calumnia  is  much  difufed  as  a great 
occafion  of  perjury.  Anciently  the  advocates  and  problors 
alfo  took  this  oath  ; but  of  late  it  is  difpenfed  with,  and 
thought  fufficient  that  they  take  it  once  for  all  at  their  firfl 
admiffion  to  prabtice. 

Calumnia,  judicium,  was  an  action  brought  againfl  the 
plaintiff  in  a court  for  a falfe  and  malicious  accufation.  When 
an  accufer  did  not  prove  his  charge,  nor  feemed  to  have 
fufficient  or  probable  grounds  for  bringing  any,  the  judges 
in  pronouncing  fentence  ufed  the  formula  calumniofus  es  ; 
which  gave  the  defendant  a right  to  bring  an  abtion  of  ca- 
lumny ; the  penalty  of  which  was  frontis  inujlio,  or  burning 
on  the  forehead.  See  Accusation. 

Calumny,  in  the  Arts,  was  admirably  perfonffied  by 
Apelles.  This  celebrated  painter  was  accufed  of  having 
conlpired  againfl  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt ; and  being  deli- 
vered from  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  determined 
to  avenge  himfelf  of  the  calumny  by  a pidlure,  which  was 
always  held  in  high  eflimation.  On  the  right  was  feated  a 
man  with  large  ears,  refembling  Midas  ; he  flretched  out 
hijji,  hand  towards  Calumny,  who  approached  him ; and  near 
him  were  placed  two  female  figures,  thofe  of  Ignorance  and 
Diffidence.  On  the  other  fide  flood  Calumny,  who  was  a 
beautiful  female,  that  appeared  agitated  and  enraged  : fhe 
held  in  her  left  hand  a flaming  torch,  and  with  her  right  fhe 
dragged  by  the  hair  a youth,  lifting  his  hands  towards  the 
heavens,  and  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  in  his  favour.  Be- 
fore her  moved  a pale  and  deformed  man,  with  piercing 
eyes,  who  feemed  to  have  j u ft  recovered  from  a long  illnefs: 
this  was  Envy.  Two  other  females  eonverfed  with  Ca- 
lumny ; thefe  were  Concealment  and  Deceit.  Another  fe- 
male  followed,  cloathed  in  black,  with  tattered  garments, 
which  was  Repentance:  fine  turned  her  head  backward,  rlif. 
folved  in  tears,  and  looked  with  flame  on  Truth,  who  ap- 
proached her.  Lucian,  in  his  “ Dialogue  againfl  Calumny,” 
has  tranfmitted  to  us  this  model  of  moral  allegory. 

CALVORD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 24. 
miles  N.W.  of  Magdeburg. 

CALUPENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  I. effer  Armenia,  and  of  the  country  of 
7 Lanafena, 
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Lanafena,  according  to  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  S.j S, ) who  fays, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  priell  of  the  temple  of  Zela. 

CALUS,  Lfbst,  a river  of  Afia,  whole  mouth  was  S.W. 
of  the  town  of  Rhizseum,  in  a bay  of  the  Euxine  fea,  at  fome 
diftance  E.  of  Trapezus. 

CALUSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piedmont ; 5 miles  N.  of  Chivaffo. 

CALW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
and  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  on  the  Nagold,  having  a manu- 
facture of  ferges  and  of  china  ; 16  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Stutt- 
gard,  and  24  E.S.E.  of  Railadt. 

CALX.  See  Calcination  and  Lime. 

Calx  of  Antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Calx  of  brafs,  is  called  /es  ustum. 

Cal xjovis,  the  calx  of  tin,  called  putty. 

Calx  lima,  the  calx  of  silver. 

Calx  martis,  the  crocus  or  faffron  of  iron. 

Calx  mercurii,  precipitated  mercury. 

Calx  nativa,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a native  marley  earth, 
which,  without  burning-,  has  fome  of  the  qualities  of  the 
artificial  lime,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients,  gypfum 
tymphaicum.  See  Calcareous  earths. 

Calx  nitrala.  See  Nitre  of  lime. 

Calx  faturrii,  is  ceruis  calcined  with  fpirit  of  vinegar, 
or  in  the  fun.  See  Cerusse. 

Calx  falurni,  is  alfo  ufed  for  minium  or  red  lead. 

Calx  foils,  denotes  calcined  gold. 

Calx  terra,  a denomination  given  by  Paracelfus  to  the 
bolar  ana  argillaceous  earths.  He  has  alfo  given  the  name 
of  calx  to  the  chalky  matter  formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
perfons. 

Calx  veneris,  v e r d i g r i s e . 

Calx  viva,  quick-lime,  that  on  which  no  water  has  been 
■calt  fince  its  burning,  in  oppofition  to  calx  extinbla,  that 
flacked  by  the  affufion  of  water.  See  Lime. 

CalxtmW philofophorum,  denotes  that  made  of  quick-filver. 

Calx,  in  Anatomy.  See  Calcaneum. 

CALYBE',  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Cabyle. 

Calybe',  in  Mythology,  an  ancient  prieitefs  of  the 
temple  of  Juno,  the  form  of  which  is  afiumed  by  the  fury 
Aledto,  in  the  -ZEneid,  in  addrelTing  Turn  us. 

Calybe,  in  Ornithology,  Calybe  dela  Nouvelle  Gulnee,  Buf- 
fon,  the  blue  green  bird  of  paradife,  defcribed  by  Gmelin 
tinder  the  title  of  Paradfca  viridis. 

CALYBITES,  the  inhabitants  of  a cottage,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  divers  faints  on  account  of  their  long  relidence 
in  fome  hut,  by  way  of  mortification.  The  word  is  formed 
Prom  tego,  I cover  ; whence  xu\v£n,  a little  cot. — The 

Romifit  church  commemorates  St.  John  the  calybites  on  the 
15th  of  December. 

CALYCADNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a liver  of  Afia, 
in  Cilicia  Trachea  ; whofe  mouth  was  between  the  two  pro- 
montories of  Zephyrium  and  Sarpedon.  The  fame  name  is 
alfo  given  by  Livy  and  Appian  to  a promontory  of  Afia, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Zephyrium. 

CALYCANTHEMjE,  in  Botany,  (from  koXv^,  calx , 
and  oAos,  flower,)  the  fortieth  of  the  natural  orders  of  Lin- 
nseus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his 
poflhumous  lectures,  publifhed  by  Gifcke.  In  the  Philofo- 
phia Botanica,  it  contains  the  following  genera,  epilobium, 
asnothera,  juffiasa,  ludvigia,  oldenlandia,  ifnardia,  amraan- 
nia,  peplis,  lythrum,  glaux,  and  rhexia.  In  the  pollhum- 
ous  leftures,  oldenlandia  is  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
added  : gaura,  griflea,  mentz-.lia,  loofa,  frankenia,  melafio- 
ma,  and  olbeckia.  In  fome  of  thefe  genera  the  calyx  is 
fuperior,  and  in  others  inferior;  but  in  all  it  mpports  the 
flamens,  and  if  there  be  a corolla,  of  courfc  that  likewife. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  this  circumflance,  but  it  is  not 
well  chofen,  as  many  plants  which  have  the  fame  character 
are  not  included  under  it. 

It  is  alfo  the  fever. th  order  of  the  fourteenth  clafs  in  the 
fyllem  of  Ventenat,  where,  though  founded  on  the  fame 
general  idea,  it  is  kill  lefs  comprehenfive.  Its  genera  are 
pemphis,  giuoria,  lawfonia,  lythrum,  acifanthera,  parfonia, 
cuphea,  ifnardia,  ammania,  glaux,  and  peplis.  In  all  thefe 
the  calyx  is  inferior;  and  the  corolla,  when  prefent,  is  infert* 
ed  upon  it,  alternating  with  its  divifions. 

CALYCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  (from  xaXi f,  calyx,  ar.d 
■av9of,  a flower,  fo  called  becaufe  the  calyx  refeinbles  a co- 
rolla.) Linn.  gen.  639.  Schieb.  870.  Wilid.  1005.  Julf. 
342.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  (Bntneria,  Duliam.  Bafteria, 
Miller,  Beureria,  Ehret.)  Clafs  and  order,  icofandria poly- 
gyria. Nat.  ord.  undetermined  by  Linnaeus.  Rofacca,  Julf. 
Alfed  to  the  rofacca,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  pitcher-fhaped,  deeply 
divided,  fegments  numerous,  linear-lanceolate,  coloured, 
(Caducous,  Vent.)  Cor.  petals  numerous,  ifrap-ihaped, 
acuminate,  attached  to  the  calyx  within  its  divifions,  and 
exadtly  refembling  them.  Stam.  twenty,  much  (hotter  than 
the  petals ; anthers  oblong,  erect,  furrowed.  Pijl.  germs 
numerous,  fuperior  ; ftyles  awl-fhaped,  comprefled,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens  ; lligmas  glandulous.  Per.  none, 
except  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  which  thickens,  be- 
comes fucculent,  and  takes  the  form  of  a berry.  Seeds  many, 
tailed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  pitcher-fhaped,  with  coloured 
fegments.  Petals  refembling  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 
Seeds  many,  tailed,  within  aTucculent  calyx. 

Obf.  Linnams  gives  the  flower  no  corolla,  but  a calyx  with 
many  divifions  in  two  concentric  ranks,  all  refembling  pe- 
tals ; and  Schreber  and  Martyn  adopt  his  ideas.  But  we 
have  preferred  the  defeription  of  La  Marck  and  Ventena^ 
Jufiieu  having  obferved,  that  the  inner  rank  probably  con- 
filts  of  petals  ; and  Linnteus  himfelf  having,  perhaps,  in- 
cautioufly,  uoubtlefs  inconliilently,  admitted  the  term  petals 
into  both  his  fpecific  chara&ers.  Sp.  1.  C .Jloridus,  Caro- 
lina all-fpice,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  La  Marck,  Uluf.  PI.  445.  fig. 
1.  (Butneria,  Duhamel,  Tab.  45.  Bafteria,  Mill.  icon. 
60.  Beureria,  Ehret.  Tab.  13.  Frutex  corni  foliis,  Ca- 
telb.  Car.  1.  p.  46.  Tab.  46.)  “ Petals  longer  than  the  di- 

vifions of  the  calyx.”  A Ihrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  or 
ljaore  in  its  native  country.  Stem  irregularly  branched,  co- 
vered with  a brown  aromatic  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe- 
tioled,  egg-fliaped,  acute,  entire,  on  ftiort  petioles.  Stipules 
none.  Flowers  of  a dufley  purple  colour,  about  an  inch  and 
a half  or  two  inches  in  diameter  ; the  petals  incurved  at  the 
top  ; peduncles  fhort,  folitary,  pubefeent.  A native  of  Ca- 
rolina. Bofc  alferts,  from  his  perfonal  obfervation  in  Caro- 
lina, that  Linnaeus  has  confounded  two  diftindl  plants  under 
one  name.  Both  have  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  lanceolate 
leaves,  without  ftipules,  but  thofe  of  one  are  pubefeent  and 
large,  of  the  other,  fmooth  and  fmaller  ; the  flowers  of  the 
former  are  alfo  larger,  of  a deeper  red  colour,  and  have  a 
ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  which  thofe  ef  the  latter  have  not. 
Profelfor  Martyn  mentions  two  varieties,  the  one  with  ob- 
long, the  other  with  roundifh,  egg-fliaped  leaves,  but  they 
do  not  correfpond  with  Bofc’s  two  Ipecies.  the  latter  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  England.  The  former  was 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  by  John  Catelby,  fo  early  as 
1726.  It  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  if  planted  in  a warm 
fituation  and  dry  foil.  It  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
young  branches,  which  (hoiild  be  done  in  Autumn  ; in  the 
fpring  twelvemonth  after,  the  layers  fhould  be  feparated 
from  the  parent  ftock,  and  fet  where  they  are  defigned  to 
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remain.  Some  old  tanners’  bark  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
furface  to  keep  out  the  froft  while  the  plants'.are  young. 
Bofc  informs  us,  that  the  flowers  and  ends  of  the  branches 
infuied  in  brandy  make  a pleafant  liquor,  and  that  the  feeds 
are  thought,  in  America,  to  be  poifonous  to  dogs  and  foxes. 
2.C./>r<fcex,Linn.bp.  LaMarck  Illuit.  Il-44,5,dU‘  -•  (Obai 
or  Robai,  Kajmpf.  Armen.  878.  Tab.  879.)  “ Petals  (horttr 
than  the  divifions  of  the  calyx.”  Leaves  egg-ihaped  lan- 
ceolate. Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  yellow  ; pe- 
tals fin  all,  befpnnkled  with  red  fpots.  Fruit  longer,  fcaly 
and  rough.  Seeds  five  or  fix,  which  foon  lofe  their  tail,  and 
refemble  French  beans.  A native  of  Japan  and  China,  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1 77 x . 

CALYCERA,  (from  naAv?,  calyx,  and  asp*?,  a born.) 
Willd.  Cavan,  ic.  4.  p.  3 4-  Tab-  358-  CIals  and  older> 

fyngenefia  fegregata. 

Efl.  Ch.  Common  calyx  many-leaved  ; proper  calyx  five- 
toothed. Florets  tubular,  male  and  hermaphrodite.  Re- 
ceptacle chaffy.  Seeds  naked. 

Sp.  C.  herbacea.  Root  fungous.  Stems  a foot  high,  ereft, 
fimple,  fmooth,  round,  hollow.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
pinnatifid,  toothed  ; item  ones  nearly  feffile  ; radical  ones 
on  long  petioles.  Flowers  compound,  globular,  terminal  ; 
barren  and  fertile  florets  intermixed  ; teeth,  in  the  barren 
florets,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  very  fhort  ; in  the  fertile  ones, 
lanceolate-awl-fhaped,  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Seed 
fingle,  naked,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Receptacle  fome- 
what  globular.  A native  of  Chili. 

CALYC I FLORAE,  a natural  order  formed  by  Linnxus 
for  four  genera,  Ofyris,  Trophis,  Hippophx,  and  Eloeagnus ; 
but,  as  we  learn  from  Gif 'ke,  afterwards  abolilhed. 

CALYCIFLORUS  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Brachi- 
Onus,  firft  deferibed  by  Baker  in  his  Effays  on  the  Microf- 
cope,  and  fince  by  Profeffor  Pallas.  It  is  defined  by  the 
latter  as  being  of  a fimple  form,  calyculate,  with  the  {hell 
crenated  behind,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  mouth  four-tooth- 
ed. Invifible  to  the  naked  eye.  Found  in  water. 

CALYCINA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Aranea,  the 
abdomen  of  which  is  globofe,  and  ot  a pale,  yellowifh  co- 
lour. The  infedl  is  thus  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  m Ins  Fauna 
Suecica,  as  a Swedifh  fpecies.  Seopoli  calls  it  aranca  Kley- 
nii.  This  kind  of  fpider  fecretes  itfelf  in  the  calyces 
of  flowers  from  which  the  corolla  has  fallen,  and  fallens  on 
the  flies  that  are  tempted  to  the  calyces  in  ftarch  of  the 
nectareous  juices. 

C ALYCISTAJ,  ill  Botany,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
thofe  botaniils  who  have  arranged  plants  from  a regard 
chiefly  or  folely  to  their  calyx.  Magnol  and  Linnaeus  him- 
felf  are  the  only  authors  mentioned  who  have  attempted  this 

m CALYCLE,  a term  invented  by  Vaillant  to  exprtfs  a 
feries  ot  leaves  furrounding  the  bafe  of  tile  calyx,  generally 
fhorter,  of  a different  fliape,  and  making  a kind  of  double 
calyx  ; as  in  crepis,dianthus,  malva,  &c.  Linnxus  in  his  Phi- 
lofophia  Botanica  calls  fucha  calyx  audits  ; but  in  his  prac- 
tical works  he  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
prefling this  circumflance.  In  the  Syitema  Naturae,  be  < e- 
fcribes  the  calyx  of  crepis  and  other  kindred  genera,  as  caly- 
ckd  ; but  111  the  ->enera  Plantarum  he  Riles  it  fometimes 
auftus  and  fometimes  duplex  or  double.  i bis  latter  term 
he  applies  to  the  calyx  ot  malva,  &c.  That  of  dianthus  he 
calls  fcaly.  The  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  Linnaeus  to  denote  the 
fmall  permanent  perianth  which  crowns  the  teed  ot  icabiola, 
ardotis,  and  fome  other  genera,  and  is  fuppofed,  like  the 
down  attached  to  the  feed  of -moll  fyngendious  plants,  to 
facilitate  its  difperiion.  According  to  Gtertner,  a feed  is 
ealycled  when  its  cruil  is  extended  above  its  vertex,  fo  as.  to 
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form  a one-leafed  cup:  it  is  either  entire  as  in  tanaeetum, 
pyrethrum,  dipfacus,  &c.  or  halved  as  in  melampodium  and 
a few  others.  If  there  be  more  than  one  leaf  it  is  confidered 
by  him  as  a different  kind  of  pappus  which  he  calls  chaffy. 
The  term  calycle  is  thercfoie  employed  by  him  lefs  extc-11- 
flvely  than  it  is  by  Linnxus.  See  his  general  Introduction, 
p.  126. 

CALYCOPTERIS,  a generic  name  given  to  a fhrub 
figured  by  La  Marck  in  his  Illuftrations,  which  belongs  to 
decandria  monogynia  of  the  Linnxan  fvfffcm.  But  there  is 
no  article  under  that  name  in  the  alphabetical  part  of-  the 
Encyclopedie  ; and  as  the  letter-prds  of  the  Illuilrations  is 
not  completed,  we  are  not  ab'e  to  determine  its  proper  ge- 
neric character,  nor  of  what  country  it  is  a native. 

CALYDERMUS,  (from  calyx, and  rhppx,  a Jkin- or 

thin  rind)z  genus  formed  by  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruven- 
fis  for  'lie  atropa  phyfaloidts  of  Linnaeus,  which  differs 
from  the  other  fpecies  in  having  a dry  five  celled  berry,  and' 
a calyx  with  arrow-beart-fhaped  divifions,  covering  the  fruit. 

CALYDNA  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fingle 
ifland  according  to  Stcph.  Byz.  and  C _vl y d n iz  Infulx,  a 
group  of  iflands,  according  to  Homer,  who  feems  to  place- 
them  near  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  Some  have  thought  that 
by  this  general  appellation  the  poet  defigned  to  exprefs  the 
Sporadcs.  Strabo,  in  fpeaking  of  tlieir  honey,  places  them 
near  Tenedos  ; and  M.  d’Anviile  fuppofts,  that  they  are 
two  rocks,  which  are  ft  ill  found,  onS  before  and  the  other 
to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Tenedos. 

CALYDON,  a city  of  .Etolia,  pleafantly  and  commo- 
dioufly  feated  on  the  river  Evenus,  which  pafled  through  it.. 
This  city,  which  l’etms  to  have  continued  for  fome  time  the 
refider.ee  of  the  ancient  iEtolian  kings,  was  built  by  Caly- 
don,  the  fon  of  TEtolus,  from  whence  the  kingdom  was 
called  Calydonia,  though  it  afterwards  refumed  its  ancient 
appellation.  Hercules  came  to  this  city  after  he  had  left 
Peloponnefus ; and  though  he  had  a numerous  fpurious 
brood,  fcattered  over  all  Greece^  yet,  defiraus  of  legitimate  if-- 
fue,he  is  laid  to  have  marriedDejanira,  thedaughterofCEneus, 
king  of  the  country,  and  father  to  Meleager  ; and  with  a 
\ lew  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  aEtolians.  to  have  turned 
the  current  of  the  river  Achelous,  or  to  have  made  fuch  im- 
provements in  its  channel,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fable 
of  liis  having  vanquifhed  it  in  fingle  combat.  Calydon  was 
lituated  near  the  toreft  of  that  name,  where  Meleager,  ac- 
companied by  the  nohleft  youths  of  Greece,  flew  the  famed 
Calydonian  boar.  This  fierce  and  monftrous  animal  had  done 
io  much  mifchief  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Meleager,  king 
of  the  country,  who  kept  his  court  at  Calydon,  was  forced 
to  call  to  his  afliltance  a great  number  ot  the  molt  diltin- 
guilhed  perfons  of  Greece  in  order  to  deltroy  it.  The  chief 
of  thefe  were  Thefeus,  Telamon,  Peleus,  Pollux,  and  lolaus, 
all  of  them  the  faithful  com;«nions  of  Hercules,  belides  a 
number  of  other  heroes.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  famous 
Arcadian  princefs  Atalanta,  who  behaved  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon courage  and  intrepidity  upon  this  occafion,  that  Mele- 
ager became  enamoured  with  her,  and  married  her.  11  we 
may  credit  Paufanias,  ( Arcad.  cap  46.)  one  of  the  tufks 
of  this  boar,  which  was  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
in  the  imperial  gardens,  was  above  a yard  long,  and  there- 
fore his  iize  mult  have  been  very  great.  Some  imperial 
Greek  medals  were  Itruck  in  the  city  of  Calydon. 

CALYMERE  Point,  in  Geography,  Iits  on  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  eait  coaff  of  the  Carnatic  country,  in  Hin- 
dooftan,  near  Ncgapatam.  N.  lat.  io°  20'.  E.  long.  79°- 
54'  3°"- 

CALYMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  upon  the  coalt  of  Alia,  before  Carpathian, . 

according 
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according  to  Pliny.  Ovid  fays,  that  it  produced  abundance 
of  honey.  It  was  one  of  the  Sporadrs,  S.W.  of  Leros,  and 
N.W.  of  Cos.  SeeCALAMo. 

CALYNDA.  See  Calinda. 

CALYPARlS,  Flume  Caffibili,  a fmall  river  of  Sicily, 
on  the  eaflern  coaff. 

CAL')  PLECTUS,  in  Botany , (from  xaXuf,  calyx , and 
ttXekto,-,  plaited  or  folded.)  Flor.  Pcruv.  PL  13.  Clafs  and 
order,  icofandria  monogynla. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  bell  fiiaped,  leathery,  caducous, 
with  from  ten  to  twelve  plaits,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  teeth. 
Cor.  petals  from  ten  to  twelve,  attached  to  the  folds  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  about  thirty.  Pljl.  germ  fuperior,  globu- 
lar, ftriated  ; ftigma  fimple.  Perlc.  capfule  globular,  one- 
celled,  longitudinally  ilriated  in  its  upper  part,  opening  irre- 
gularly. Seeds  numerous,  flat,  membranous. 

CALYPSO,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Patilio,  (Dan. 
Cand.)  fo  named  by  Fabricius  in  his  Species  InfeP.orum , and 
by  other  writers.  This  butterfly  is  fpeci fically  diftingujftied 
by  having  the  wings  roundifh  ; dot,  and  tip  of  the  anterior 
pair  black  ; posterior  ones  yellowifh  beneath,  and  the  margin 
dotted  with  black.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Calypso,  in  Fabuluus  Hi/lory,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  or,  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  At- 
las, who  reigned  over  the  iflaud  of  Ogygia  in  the  Ionian 
Sea ; hence  called  the  “ Ifland  of  Calypfo.”  Here  file  re- 
ceived Ulyffes  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  expedition,  and 
detained  him  feven  years,  offering  to  make  him  immortal  if 
he  efpoufed  her.  But  Ulyffes,  retaining  in  recolledlion  his 
beloved  Penelope,  preferred  a refidence  in  the  ifle  of  Ithaca, 
to  all  the  advantages  which  Calypfo  propofed,  and  took  his 
leave  of  the  goddefs,  though  not  without  regret.  The 
name  of  Calyplo  is  derived  from  xaXeTrkiv,  to  conceal.  Many 
different  iflands,  very  remote  from  one  another,  have  been 
affigned  to  Calypfo ; among  which,  befides  Ogygia,  are 
Aea,  and  that  which  bears  her  name  before  Puzzuoli. 

CALYPTRA,  in  Botany,  (xaXiurlfa,  a veil,  from  x«- 
Xurlw,  to  cover,)  a term  ufed  byr  old  authors  for  that  kind 
of  feed  covering,  which  Linnaeus  calls  arillus  ; hut  after- 
wards transferred  by  Dillenius  and  others  to  that  fugacious 
conical  covering  which  invefls  the  capfules  of  moffes  before 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  Linnaeus,  who  miflook  the  capfule 
for  an  anther,  confidered  it  as  a fpecies  of  calyx.  Hedwig 
at  firft:  regarded  it  as  the  corolla,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
vinced that  it  is  properly  part  of  the  piftil,  and  that  its  firft 
office  is  to  {Lengthen  the  attachment  of  the  ftyle  to  the  germ. 
But  as,  from  his  own  defeription,  in  its  early  ftate  it  inverts 
the  effential  parts  ot  the  fructification,  it'  is,  as  Linnseus 
made  it,  properly  a fpecies  of  calyx.  When  the  germ  be- 
comes enlarged,  the  calyptra  is  torn  all  round  from  the  bafe 
of  the  receptacle,  and  carried  up  by  the  capfule. 

CALY PTRANTHES,  from  kx'au~1;x,  a veil,  and 
a flower, ) Wilidenow,  974.  Schreb.  845.  Swartz.  Prod. 
79.  Clals  and  order,  icofandria  monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Myrti. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  trun- 
cate, without  teeth,  or  very  {lightly  foUr-toothed,  fuperior, 
permanent  ; covered  before  the  time  of  flowering  with  a 
round,  concave,  deciduous  operculum  or  lid.  Cor.  none. 
Slam,  filaments  numerous,  capillary,  inferted  within  the 
rim  of  the  calyx;  anthers  roundifh,  double,  fmall.  Pijl. 
germ  roundifii,  fallened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; ftyle, 
fimple,  thread  lhaped,  inflexed,  the  length  of  the  ftamens; 
fligma  o’otufe.  Peric . berry  globular  or  oblong,  crowned 
with  the  calyx.  Seeds  from  one  to  four,  fomewhat  an- 
gular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  truncate,  covered  till  the  ftamens 
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and  piftil  become  mature,  with  an  entire  deciduous  lid. 
Corolla  none.  Berry  one-celled.  Seeds  from  one  to  four. 
Obf.  It  differs  from  Encalyptus  in  having  a berry,  not  a 
capfule. 

Species,  1.  C.  chytraculia,  Willd.  Swartz.  Prod.  /<?•  FI. 
ind.  occid.  2.  p.921.  (Myrtus  Chytraculia,  Linn.  Sp. 
Chytraculia,  Brown  Jam.  239.  tab.  37.  fig.  2.)  “ Peduncles 
terminal,  panicled,  trichotomous,  downy ; leaves  egg-fhaped, 
attenuated  at  the  top.”  A tree.  Leaves  fmooth,  oppofite. 
Lid  fallened  to  the  calyx  laterally,  but  it  afterwards  turns 
back,  and  then  the  filaments  come  out,  which  before  had 
been  twilled  and  concealed.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
timber  wood,  but  feldom  exceeds  14  or  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter. A native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  baftard- 
green-heart.  2.  C.  zuvygium,  Willd.  Swartz.  Prod.  79. 
FI.  ind.  occ.  2.  p.  919.  (Myrtus  zuzygium,  Sp.  PI.  Zuzy- 
gium,  Brown.  Jam.  240.  tab.  7.  fig.  2.)  “ Peduncles  axil- 

lary, trichotomous,  fpreading  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; 
branches  dichotomous.”  A buftiy  fhrub,  10  or  12  feet 
high.  Style  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; Itigma  acute.  Berries 
black.  Seeds  four,  fmooth,  fiightly  angular,  one  er  two 
only  generally  coming  to  maturity.  A native  of  Jamaica. 
This  and  the  preceding  were  introduced  into  England  in 
1778  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clark.  3.  C.  rigida,  Willd.  Swartz. 
Prod.  80.  FI.  ind,  oce.  2.  p.  923.  “ Peduncles  folitary, 

about  tliree-flowered : leaves  egg  fhaped,  acute,  convex, 
veinlefs,  rigid.”  A flirub.  A native  of  Jamaica.  4.  C. 
guineenfis,  Willd.  “ Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal,  in 
corymbs ; leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  top  and  bottom* 
reticulated.”  A flirub.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  (hining  on 
their  upper  furface.  Corymbs  divaricated  ; peduncles  two- 
flowered.  A native  of  Guinea. 

Obf.  Proftffor  Martyn  has  adopted  the  idea  of  Schreber, 
in  confidering  the  Jambolifera  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Calyp- 
tranthes  of  Swartz  as  one  genus,  and  has  accordingly  added 
the  Jambolifera  pedunculata  of  Linnaeus  and  the  J.  odorata 
and  refinofa  of  Loureiro.  Wilidenow  concurs  with  him, 
and  hasalfo  adopted  into  this  genus  Eugenia  caryophyllifolia 
of  La  Marck,  quoting  Myrtus  curr.ini  of  Linnaeus  as  a 
fynonym.  But'  as  all  thefe  plants  are  exprefdy  faid  to  be 
furnifhed  with  petals,  and  as  the  firft  three  have  only  eight 
ftamens,  they  cannot  belong  toCalyptranthes,  whileics  generic 
char^&ers  remain  as  they  now  ftand.  The  genus  Jam- 
bolifera was  formed  by  Linnaeus  for  a Angle  fpecies,  to 
which  he  attributed  only  eight  ftamens,  and  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Jambolana  of  Rumphius,  and  the 
Caryophyllus  tanga  of  Plukenet ; but  La  Marck  affures  us 
that  he  has  in  his  Herbarium  two  fpecies,  one  of  which  is 
inconteftibly  the  plant  of  Rumphius,  and  the  other  that  of 
Plukenet,  which  Linnaeus  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  one 
and  the  fame,  both  which  have  many  ftamens.  Gaertner 
alfo,  who  has  continued  the  genus,  deferibes  it  as  having 
many  ftamens,  and  fuppofes  that  Linnaeus  formed  his  generic 
charafter  from  an  incomplete  fpecimen.  The  two  new 
fpecies  added  by  Loureiro  are  indeed  ftated  to  have  only 
eight  ftamens  ; but  if  they  agree  with  the  original  fpe- 
cies of  Linnaeus  in  all  their  other  characters,  a difference 
merely  in  number  will  not  warrant  their  feparation.  They 
may  all  be  properly  placed  under  Eugenia,  which,  as  Dr. 
Smith  has  obl'erved  (Linn.  Tranf.  v.  3.  p.  281.),  will  include 
alfo  Gaertner’s  Syzygium ; but  in  that  cafe  we  muff:  attri- 
bute to  the  genus  an  indefinite  number  of  ftamens  from  eight 
to  forty  or  more. 

CALYTRIPLEX,  in  Botany  (fo  called  from  its  treble 
calyx).  Flora  Peruv.  PI.  19.  Clafs  and  order,  didynamia 
angiofpermia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  treble,  permanent ; outer  one  confifting 
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of  two  awl-fhaped  leaflets;  middle  one  with  three  egg- 
fhaped,  acute  divifions  ; inner  one  of  two  lanceolate  leaflets. 
Cor.  irregular  ; tube  Ihort ; border  with  tive  nearly  round 
fegments  ; the  two  upper  ones  larger.  Starn.  four.  Pift. 
germ  fuperior,  comprefled ; ftyle  thread-fliaped,  declining, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; Angina  capitate.  Peric.  capfule 
egg-fhaped,  two-celled,  ' two-valved.  Seeds  numerous, 
finall,  furrowed,  ftriated  ; receptacle  fixed  to  the  valves. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  treble.  An  herbaceous  plant,  native  of 
Peru . 

CALYX,  or  Calix,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a cup. 
See  Chalice. 

Calyx,  in  Ancient  Aqneedufts,  denoted  a brazen  module 
Or  cup,  put  over  a head  or  caftellum,  to  which  pipes  were 
fitted. 

Calyx,  in  Botany , kxXv^,  a covering,  from  mtaf h. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Greek  writers  for  a rofe  bud,  in  which 
the  proper  flower  or  corolla  of  modern  botamfts  is  not 
opened,  but  lies  concealtd  under  an  envelope.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Snidas,  xjx,Xv%,  <xv9o?  poos  psp vxo,- : the  flower  of 
the  rofe  (hut  up.  And  again,  xxXuxar,  av^iyyxg,  p oSa.  ki/m- 
?w/xp£va,  which  clearly  points  out  the  etymology.  Hefy- 
chius,  long  before  him,  had  given  the  fame  general  idea.  Ka.- 
Xv%,  to  avQo;  Tu'poSa,  to  pn  ExrwoxrSEv : the  flower  of  the  rofe 
not  expanded.  Aquila,  dill  earlier,  in  his  verfion  of  Ifaiah, 
ch.  xxxv.  i.  had  tranflated  the  Hebrew  word  nr^ro* 
KaXvf,  which,  Terom  fays,  is  a better  rendering  than  xpi vov  of 
the  Septuagint,  or  lilium  of  the  Vulgate.  Florebit  ut  lilium, 
five  ut  lignificantius  expreffit  Aquila,  cog  nxXvi;,  quam  nos 
tumentem  rc.fam,  & necdum  foliis  dilatatis  poflumus  dicere. 
It  fit  a 11  flourifh  as  a lily,  or  as  Aquila  more  fignificantly  ex- 
prefies  it,  as  a calyx,  or  fweliing  rofe,  whofe  flower-leaves 
are  not  yet  expanded. 

By  thefe  writers  the  bud  itfelf,  in  its  entire  fubftance,  is 
called  a calyx  : though  the  admiflion  of  avptyyxc,  by  Suidas, 
as  a fynonym  of  zxXvxxg,  may  feem  to  imply  only  the  enve- 
lope, to  which  the  term  has  been  applied  by  modern  bota- 
niits.  According  to  Ray,  it  is  the  cafe  (folliculus)  in 
which,  firft  the  flower,  and  afterwards  the  feed  of  herbace- 
ous plants,  and  the  fruit  of  trees  is  encioled:  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  definition  mud  certainly  be  received,  with  numer- 
ous exceptions. 

Through  a fimilarity  in  found,  and  in  many  cafes,  a refem- 
blance  in  form,  it  was  very  early  confounded  with  calix,  a 
cup  ; but  as  it  is  almoft  univerfally  fpelt  with  a y in  the  lafl 
fy liable,  its  derivation  and  proper  meaning  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. It  is  the  envelope  cafe  or  fheath  in  which  the  tender 
flower  lies  for  a time  concealed,  and  by  which  it  is,  in  moil 
cafes,  afterwards  fupported  and  protected. 

Linnaeus  lias  followed  Caefalpinus  in  confidering  the  calyx 
as  a prolongation  of  the  cortex,  or  outer  bark  of  the  plant  ; 
and  has  diftinguifhed  it  into  feven  different  kinds  : i.  A pe- 
rianth, contiguous  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification. 
This  is  frequently  called  empalement  or  flower-cup  by  Eng- 
lifh  writers,  and  to  it,  as  profeflor  Martyn  well  cbferves, 
fhould  the  term,  cup,  if  admitted  at  all,  be  confined.  2.  An 
involucre,  remote  from  the  flower,  as  in  many  umbelliferous 
plants.  3.  An  amentum  or  catkin,  from  a common,  chaffy, 
gemmaceous  receptacle.  4.  A fpathe  burlfing  longitudi- 
nally. 5.  A glume,  formed  of  valves  embracing  the  feed. 

6.  A calyptra,  covering  the  capfules  of  modes  like  a hood. 

7.  A volva,  a membranaceous  covering  to  the  fructification 
of  the  fungi.  See  thofe  words.  The  involucre  is  rather  a 
number  of  bradles  ; and  the  amentum,  a fpecies  of  infloref- 
cence. 

CALYXHYMENIA.  Ortega  Decad.  Bot.  Flor.  Peruv. 
PI.  75.  Oats  and  order,  triandria  manogynia. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  with  five  divifions.  Cor.  bell-lhaped; 
border  with  five  plaited  divifions.  Slam,  three.  Pijt.  gems 
fuperior:  ftyle  curved  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  drupe  egg- 
(liaped,  one-feeded,  enclofed  in  the  calyx. 

Four  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  figured  in  the  Flora  Peni- 
vienfis,  which  are  all  herbaceous  plants  with  jointed  Hems, 
and  oppofite,  petioled,  egg-ftiaped,  entire  leaves.  1 hey  are 
nearly  allied  to  mirabilis  : and  according  to  Bofc,  from  whom 
we  are  obliged,  not  having  the  Flora  Peruvienfis  at  hand,  to 
tranflate  this  article,  and  whofe  information,  as  ufuai,  is  muti- 
lated and  unfatisfatlory  ; there  ought  to  be  added  to  them 
the  mirabilis  vifeofus  of  Cavanilles,  which  has  been  formed 
into  a diflinft  genus  by  Tuna,  under  the  name  of  Vitmania, 
and  by  l’Heretier,  under  that  of  Oxybaphus. 

CALZADA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caliile,  once  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  united  to  that  of  Cala- 
horra  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Calahorra.  N.  lat.  420  12'.  W. 
long.  20  47'. 

CAM,  or  Grant,  a river  of  England,  which  pafles  by- 
Cambridge,  and  joins  the  Oufe,  three  miles  fouth  from 

Eiy. 

Cam,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  iflands  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, N.  lat.  1 8°  20'.  W.  long.  63°  25'. 

Cam’s  Bank , lies  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  W.  of  the 
Broer’s  bank,  within  which  a fliip  may  run  through  and 
ride  by  the  land  in  all  winds. 

CAM  A,  or  Cameia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town,  of 
Afia  in  Armenia  ; the  chief  city  of  the  Manichees. 

CAMAC,  Porto,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  to  the  S.  of  the  Archipelago  iflands, 
and  on  the  E.  fide  of  Cape  St.  John,  having  feveral  iflands 
in  its  mouth. 

C A MACE,  and  Camje,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  de- 
nomination of  diilindt  people,  claffed  by  Piiny  among  the 
Scythian  nations  on  this  fide  of  mount  Imaus. 

CAMiEA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
the  femipcllucid  gems,  the  chara&ers  of  which  are  thefe  : 
they  aie  obfcurely  tranfparent  ftones  approaching  to  the 
onyx  ftruAure,  being  compofed  of  zones,  and  formed  on  a 
cryftalline  bafis,  but  having  their  zones  very  broad  and  thick, 
and  laid  alternately  on  one  another  with  no  other  matter  be» 
tween  them. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  four  known  fpecies  : 

I.  The  dull-looking  onyx,  with  broad  black,  and  white 
zones.  This  is  thecamsea  of  the  moderns,  and  the  Arabian 
onyx.  It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  Eafl 
Indies.  2.  The  dull  broad-zoned  green  and  white  camaea,  or 
the  jafpicamaso  of  the  Italians  : found  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  America.  3.  The  hard  camaea,  with 
broad  white  and  chefnut-coloured  veins.  4.  The  hard  camaea 
with  bluifli,  white,  and  tiefh-coloured  broad  veins,  being  the 
fardonyx  of  Pliny’s  time,  brought  only  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CAMAHA,  ill  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by- 
Avicenna  and  others  to  the  large  truflles  found  in  the  defarts 
of  Numidia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  great  abun- 
dance. Thefe  are  white  on  the  outfide  ; the  modern  Afri- 
cans call  them  terfon,  and  are  very  fond  of  them  ; they  eat 
them  Hewed  with  milk,  water,  and  fpices,  and  account  them 
wholefome  and  nutritive. 

CAM  A1EU,  or  Cam  ayeu,  in  Mineralogy,  a word  ufed  to 
exprefs  a peculiar  fort  of  onyx  : alfo  by  fome  to  exprefs  a (lone, 
whereon  are  found  various  figures,  and  reprefentations  of  land- 
fcapes,  &c.  formed  by  a kind  of  lufus  natures ; fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit pi&ures  without  painting.  The  word  comes  from 
camehuia,  a name  the  Orientals  give  to  the  onyx,  when  they 
find,  in  preparing  it,  another  colour ; thus  exprefling  a fe- 
eond  [lone.  It  is  of  thefe  camaieux  Pliny  is  to  be  underftood  . 
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when  he  fpeaks  of  the  manifold  pidlure  of  gems,  and  the 
party-coloured  fpots  of  precious  Hones  : Gemmarum  piBitra 
tarn  multiplex , lapidumque  tarn  difcolores  maculce.  Pirn.  Hift. 
Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  93. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  applied  by  others  to  thofe  precious  Hones, 
as  onyxes,  cornelians,  and  agats,  whereon  the  lapidaries  em- 
ploy their  art  to  aid  nature,  and  perfeft  thofe  reprefenta- 
tions.  See  Camaa. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  frequently  applied  to  any  kind  of  gem, 
whereon  figures  may  be  engraven  either  indentedly,  or  in 
relievo.  In  this  fenfe  the  lapidaries  of  Paris  are  called  in 
their  ilatutes  cutters  of  camayeux.  A fociety  of  learned  men 
at  Florence  undertook  to  procure  all  the  cameos  or  camayeux, 
and  intaglios  in  the  great  duke’s  gallery,  to  be  engraven  ; 
and  began  to  draw  the  heads  of  divers  emperors  in  ca- 
meos. 

Camaieu  is  alfo  ufed  for  a painting,  wherein  there  is 
only  one  colour  ; and  where  the  lights  and  lhadows  are  of 
gold,  wrought  on  a golden  or  azure  ground.  When  the 
ground  is  yellow,  the  French  call  it  cirage ; when  grey, 
griffaile.  This  kind  of  work  is  chiefly  ufed  to  reprefent 
baffo  relievos : the  Greeks  call  pieces  of  this  fort  yovox pa- 
yy.ra. 

CAM  AIL,  in  Ornithology , fynonymous  with  cravatte, 
according  to  Buffon,  and  other  French  writers,  the  black- 
faced tanager  of  Latham,  and  tanagra  atra  of  Gmelin.  This 
is  a bird  that  inhabits  Guiana,  is  about  feven  inches  long, 
and  of  a cinereous  colour,  with  the  face,  chin,  and  throat  of 
the  male  black  ; and  of  the  female,  brown. 

CAMAINES,  Grand,  in  Geography,  a large  ifland, 
with  low  and  fmooth  land,  and  trees  on  the  top,  about  46 
or  48  leagues  W.N.W.  from  the  weft  point  of  Jamaica. 
The  ifland  is  well  ftored  with  turtle. 

Camaines,  Little,  are  two  ifiands,  the  wefternmoft  of 
which  is  called  Camin  Brack.  They  lie  E.N.E.  about  20 
leagues  from  the  Grand  Camaines.  The  people  of  Jamaica 
catch  many  turtles  here. 

CAMALA,  or  Gam  ala,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Spain,  24  miles  from  Lacobriga.  Anton.  Itin. 

Camala,  in  Geography,  a river  that  lies  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Africa,  within  the  long  reef  or  fand  bank  from  Cape  Con- 
futes to  the  Barras  Vcrmulas,  an  extent  of  at  leaft  400 
miles. 

CAMALDULI ANS,  Camaldunians,  oeCamaldo- 
utes,  in  Eccleftajlical  Hijlory,  an  order  of  religious,  found- 
ed by  Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  in  1023,  in  the  hor- 
rible delart  of  Camaldoli,  otherwife  called  Campo- Malduli, 
fituate  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  on  the  Appenines. 

Their  rule  is  that  of  St.  Benedict  ; and  their  houfes,  by 
the  ftatutes,  are  never  to  be  lefsthan  five  leagues  from  cities. 
The  Camaldulians  have  not  borne  that  title  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  order  ; till  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century 
they  were  called  Romualdins , from  the  name  of  their  founder. 
Till  that  time  Camaldulian  was  a particular  name  for  thofe 
of  the  defart  Camaldoli  ; and  D.  Graudi  obferves,  was  not 
given  to  the  whole  order,  in  regard  it  was  in  this  monaftery 
that  the  order  commenced,  but  becaufe  the  regulation  was 
heft  maintained  here. 

Guido  Grandi,  mathematician  of  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  and  a monk  of  this  order,  has  publiihed  Camaldulian 
Diflertations  on  the  origin  and  eftablifhment  of  it. 

The  Camaldolites  were  diftinguiflred  into  two  dalles,  of 
which  the  one  were  Coenobites,  and  the  other  Ere- 
mites. 

CAMALODUNUM,  Camudoianum,  or  Camu- 
lodunum,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a towrr  of' Albion,  be- 
longing to  the  Trinon antes,  or  Trinovantes.  This  town  is 


placed  by  fome  of  our  antiquaries,  as  Talbot,  Stillkrgfleet, 
and  Baxter,  at  Colchefter ; but  by  Camden,  Horfley,  and 
others,  more  conformably  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  and 
with  greater  probability,  at  Malden.  Dr.  Gale  earneftly 
contends  for  Walden.  This  was  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
Britifh  king  Cunobeline,  and  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  the 
ifland.  Soon  after  the  conqueft  of  this  part  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans,  a colony,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  veterans 
of  the  J4tlr  legion,  was  planted  at  Camudoianum  by  the  cm* 
peror  Claudius,  A.D.  52  ; and  by  their  wealth  and  induftry, 
it  became  a place  of  great  magnificence.  But  its  profperity 
was  of  no  long  duration  ; for  it  was  quite  deftroyed  by  the 
Britons  in  their  great  revolt,  A.D.  61.  The  theatre,  the 
temple  of  Claudius,  and  the  feveral  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, belonging  to  the  Roman  commanders,  were  fo  totally 
demolifhed  by  the  incenfed  Britons,  who  beheld  the  colony 
as  a feat  of  flavery,  that  our  learned  antiquarians  have  been 
much  divided  about  the  place  where  it  was  fituated. 

CAMAMU,  Rio,  in  Geography,  a large  river  of  the  Bra- 
zils, ahout25  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Bahia;  on  the  banks 
of  which  are  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages,  which  are  the 
beft  inhabited  of  any  part  of  the  Brazils.  There  are  not  lefs 
than  3 or  400  fmall  vcflels  employed  by  the  inhabitants  to 
convey  their  commodities  to  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
Jefuits  formerly  carried  on  a great  traffic  with  this  place, 
and  fent  a large  frigate  loaded  from  thefe  parts  to  Para- 
guay. The  fource  of  this  river  is  in  the  centre  of  the  gold 
mines. 

CAMANA,  or  Camane,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  gulf  of  Bariga- 
zeni ; fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  fituate  in  the  place  of  the 
prefent  Cambay. 

Camana,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  Camana  in  the  diocefe  of  Are- 
qnipa,  in  Peru,  fituate  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  The  jurifdidfion  is  large,  and  contains 
many  defarts,  efpecially  along  the  coaft.  Eaftward  it  ex- 
tends to  the  borders  of  the  Cordilleras,  fo  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  fome  parts  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Arequipa, 
while  others  are  cold.;  and  both  produce  funilar  grain  and 
fruits.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  afles.  It  has  filver 
mines  near  the  mountains;  but  they  are  not  worked.  The 
town  is  70  miles  from  Arequipa. 

CAMANA  R,  a town  that  lies  behind  a ridge  of  rocks  on 
the  S.  fide  of  Gallipoli,  on  the  Aiiatic  fhore  of  the  paffage 
towards  Conftantinople  and  the  Black  fea. 

CAMANBAYA,  in  Botany  (Margraave  and  Petiver.) 
See  Tillandsia  ufneoides. 

CAMANTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
town  of  Alla  Minor,  being,  according  to  Athenaeus,  one  of 
the  feven  towns  which  Cyrus  conferred  on  his  friend  Clear- 
chus. 

CAMANUSALI,  or  Alcana  Musali,  in  Biography, 
a phyfician  and  furgeon  in  much  elfimation,  who  pradtifed  at 
Bagdad  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He  wrote 
a treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  in  which  he  profeffes  to 
have  given  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  beft  Arabian, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldean  writers  on  the  fubjedt  ; particularly 
he  deferibes  the  method  of  curing  cataradfs  by  the  ufe  of 
fetons.  Flis  work  was  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin,  and  publiihed  at  Venice  in  folio  with  the  Chirurgi  de 
Gui  de  Canliac,  who  frequently  cites  him.  The  title  of  the 
tradf  is  “ De  Paffionibus  Cculorum  Liber.”  It  has  been 
feveral  times  reprinted.  Haller.  Bib.  Chir. 

CAMARA,  in  Botany  ^Plunder,  Dillenius,  La  Marck, 
Bofc.)  See  Lantana. 

Camara,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 

Crete, 
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Crete,  fituate  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  ifland.  Steph.  Byz. 
and  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a trading  town  of  India,  on  this  lide 
of  the  Ganges.  Arrian. 

CAMARACUM,  rrow  Cambray,  in  y Indent  Geography , 
a town  of  Belgie  Gaul,  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Nervii  : but  M.  d’Anville  thought  this  capital  to  have 
been  E ague  urn.  The  two  moll  ancient  works  which  men- 
tion this  city  are  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  and  the  Theo- 
dofian  table,  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  it  exiiled  be- 
fore their  time,  it  mull  have  been  an  inconfiderable  place. 

CAMARADE,  a companion,  affociate,  or  friend.  It  is 
a term  in  ufe  among  foldiers  to  fignifya  perfon  that  is  in  the 
fame  tent,  room,  or  chamber  with  them.  It  is  alfo  a name 
given  to  a battery  which  fires  at  the  fame  time  with  another 
or  more  batteries,  at  one  and  the  fame  fpot.  Thus,  for  in- 
llance,  in  battering  one  of  the  curtains  of  a work,  three 
batteries  are  opened  againll  it  fometimes  at  once,  one  of 
them  a little  advanced,  or  in  the  front,  as  it  were,  and 
another  on  each  fide  of  it  called  camaraile. 

CAMARAN,  or  Kamaran,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in 
the  Red  Sea,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth, 
dillant  about  8 miles  from  the  coall  of  Arabia.  The  prin- 
cipal employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  Hilling,  efpecially  for 
pearls  and  coral.  This  ifland  is  dillinguiflud  by  a white 
houfe,  or  foitrefs,  on  the  well  end  of  it,  where  excellent 
water  may  be  procured,  but  no  proviiions,  or  merely  fuch 
as  are  very  bad.  N.  lat.  130  39',  E,  long.  420  22'. 

CAMARASA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
river  Segro,  about  9 leagues  above  Balaguef-. 

CAMARATA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  between  Port  us  Sigenfis  and  Flu- 
men  Salfum.  Anton.  Itin. 

CAMARES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dill  rift  of  St.  Afrique  ; the  place  contains  1638,  and  the 
canton  8/28  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  337^ 
kiliometres  and  14  communes. 

CAMARET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finiflerre,  lituate  in  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 8 miles 
S.  of  Bred. 

CAMARGUE,  an  ifland,  or  duller  of  iflands,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  in  France,  feparated  by  canals  and 
fortified  ; the  whole  extent  contains  about  27  fquareleagn.es, 
and  is  divided  into  eight  parilhes ; the  land  is  very  fertile, 
but  the  air  infalubrious. 

CAMARICA,  a town  of  Spain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Cantabria. 

CAMrkRINA,  was  formerly  one  of  the  moll  wealthy 
cities  in  Sicily.  It  Hood  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 
Hipparis,  now  the  Frafcolari  and  Catnarana,  near  the  coall. 
Nothing  now  remains  ot  this  city  but  tome  ruins,  and  the 
name  of  Camarina,  which  is  given  by  the  natives  to  a tower 
and  a neighbouring  marlh.  Camarina  was  founded  in  the 
45th  olympiad,  detlroyed  by  the  Syracufans  in  the  57th, 
and  rebuilt  between  the  S:d  and  85th  olympiad.  After 
many  revolutions,  it  was  brought  under  fubjeftion  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  firft  Punic  war. 

An  old  tradition  reports,  that  Camarina  was  built  of  the 
clay  or  mud  which  the  river  Plipparis  carried  along  with  it 
and  depofited  in  a lake  of  the  fame  name.  A palfage  in 
Pindar  (Olymp.  v.  29.)  feems  to  confirm  this  account,  which 
Ariltarchus  quotes  in  explaining  it  ; and  according  to  Bo- 
chart  (Chanaan,  i.  29.  p.  60  fome  proof  is  afforded  by 
the  name  Camarina,  as  “ Chamar,”  or  “ Chomar,”  fignifies 
fealing-clay.  However,  the  old  commentators  on  Pindar 
have  not  adopted  this  explanation.  Didymus  (fee  Oxford 
edition  of  Pindar,  16 97,  fol.  p.53,  See.),  and  others  alfert, 
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that  the  poet  alludcsdo  the  wood  for  building  the  city  being 
conveyed  in  floats  on  the  river  Hipparis. 

The  Pa/us  Camarina  was  a marlh  or  lake,  fituate  near  the 
city,  which  in  time  of  drought  yielded  a llench  that  pro- 
duced a pellilence  ; and  therefore  the  inhabitants  confulted 
an  oracle,  whether  they  Ihould  not  drain  it.  Although 
tile  oracle  difluaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and  opened  a way 
for  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  their  city.  Hence 
arofe  the  proverb  “ Ne  moveas  Camarinam,”  not  to  remove 
one  evil  in  order  to  bring  on  a greater.  This  lake  is  flow 
called  “ Lago  di  Camarana  it  is  of  a triangular  form,  and 
fituate  under  the  walls  of  Camarina. 

C A m A r 1 n A , in  Geography , a town  of  Spain  in  Arragon  ; 
4 miles  S.  of  Teruel. 

CAMARINAS,  a town  of  Spain,  near  the  fea-coall  of 
Galicia;  23  miles  W.N.W  of  Galicia. 

CAMARINES,  the  moll  fduthern  province  of  the 
ifland  of  Lu5on,  one  of  the  Philippines,  in  which  are  Bondo, 
Palfacao,  Ibalon,  the  metropolis  of  the  government  of 
Catanduanes,  Bulan,  Serfocon,  or  Bagatao,  where  the  king’s 
lliips  are  built,  and  Albai,  a large  bay  without  the  flrait, 
in  which  there  is  a high  burning  mountain,  feen  at  a great 
dillance  by  the  lliips  coming  from  New  Spain,  and  pofftfling 
fome  fprings  of  hot  water.  Beyond  Albai,  towards  theeafl, 
is  the  cape  of  Buyfaygay  ; and  coalling  from  hence  well- 
ward,  we  arrive  at  the  river  Bicor,  which  flows  from  a lake 
and  runs  by  the  city  Caceres,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
See  Caceres. 

CAMARINUM,  or  Camerinum,  now  Camerino,  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in  Fimbria,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Picenum,  and  at  fome  dillance  tall  of  Nuceria.  It 
was  probably  powerful,  as  the  Romans,  A.U.  C.  144,  foli- 
cited  an  alliance  with  it  ; they  afterwards  eflablilhed  a colony 
there.  See  Camerino.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

CAMARIOCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Havanna. 

CAMARIPUGU ACLl,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under 
which  Marcgraave,  and  various  other  old  writers,  deferibe 
the  Brafilian  fpecies  of  Clupea,  called  by  Eroufibnet  and 
Gmelin  Cyprinoides  : fee  that  article. 

CAMARITiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  in- 
habited the  coall  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  iilhmus  which 
feparates  that  fea  from  the  Euxine.  Dionyfius  Periegetes 
fays,  that  they  formed  a numerous  nation  ; and  that  they 
holpitably  entertained  Bacchus  in  his  return  from  the  Indian 
war. 

CAMAROCENSIUM  Civit.is.  See  Camaracum. 

CAMARON,  or  Cameron,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a head- 
land of  North  America,  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  N.  lat. 
T3°33'.  W.  long.  83 0 29'. 

CAMARONES,  a town  of'the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 73  miles 
S.E.  of  Havanna. 

Camarones,  or  Jamour,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rifes 
in  the  country  of  Biafra,  and  palling  through  the  territory 
of  the  Calbongos,  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea.  N.lat.3°2S'.  E.  long.  n°3c/. 

Camarones,  Cape,  is  a headland  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river. 

Camarones,  a river  of  South  America,  forming  a bay 
in  the  Atlantic,  about  30  leagues  N.  from  Port  Defire,  or 
Defeado,  and  20  from  cape  Blanco,  which  lies  between 
them.  S.lat.  about  440  30'.  W.  long.  66°  20'. 

Camarones,  a river  of  South  America,  on  thq  coall  of 
Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  36  miles  S. 
of  Arica.  S.  lat.  about  190  20'.  It  is  8 leagues  N.  from 
Pifagua  river.  There  is  a point  or  cape  of  the  fame  name, 
rendered  white  by  the  dung  of  the  cormorants,  that  refort  to 
C 3 it 
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it  in  vaft  numbers.  The  ifland  adjoining  to  it  is  fometimes 
called  Camaron,  though  its  proper  name  is  Guano. 

CAMAROSIS,  from  xujAoc^o'ji,  I arch  over , in  Architecture , 
denotes  an  elevation  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Camarosis,  among  Phyjiclans,  denotes  a fraiflure  of  a 
bone,  wherein  the  two  broken  ends  rife  and  form  a kind  of 
Camera , or  arch. 

This  is  alfo  called  camaroma,  and  by  modern  Latin  writers 
eamerath , fometimes  fornication — It  is  commonly  retrained  to 
fractures  in  the  fkull. 

CAMARRA,  in  Geography,  a river  on  the  N.  eoaft  of 
South  America,  W.  from  the  river  Maya.  The  intervening 
fpace  along  the  fhore  is  covered  with  trees. 

CAMARSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolcfe  ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Bolzano. 

CAMASSEI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiftory  and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Bevagna,  acquired  the 
principles  of  defign  and  colouring  from  Domenichino,  after- 
wards ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  became 
eminent  in  his  profeffion.  He  was  employed  at  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  and  at  St.John  Lateran  ; and  his  works  were 
much  admired  forfweetnefs  of  colouring,  elegance  of  defign, 
and  delicacy  of  pencil.  He  died  in  164s,  as  Sandrart  fays, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  at  a period  when  his  reputation  was 
daily  advancing.  His  “ Battle  of  Conftantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,”  and  “Triumph  of  Conftantine”  at  St.John  Lateran, 
are  noble  and  grand  compofitions,  evincing  his  powers  of  in- 
vention and  corredlriefs  of  execution.  The  picture  of  “ Ve- 
nus with  the  Graces,”  in  the  colleflion  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Wilton,  is  aferibed  to  Cnmaffei.  Pilkington. 

CAMATULLICI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  fea-coaft  S.  W.  of  the  Sueltri, 
placed  by  Pliny  between  Citharifta  and  the  Sueltri.  Har- 
douin  fays,  that  they  inhabited  the  diocefe  of  Toulon. 

CAM  AX,  in  Botany  (xapaf,  the  prop  of  a vine,  a Hake, 
or  pole).  Schreb.  gen.  365.  Willden.  416.  Ropourea,  Aub. 
Guian.  tab.  78.  Juff.  421.  La  Marck  Mult.  PI.  1 2 1 . Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  , 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted  ; fegments 
roundilh.  Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped ; tube  very  fhort; 
border  five-parted  ; fegments  roundifh,  hairy  above.  Siam. 
filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  corolla  between  the  fegments, 
hairy ; anthers  double.  Pi/1,  germ  fuperior,  roundifh, 
hairy  ; ftyle  capillary  ; ftigmas  three  or  four,  acute.  Peric. 
berry  egg-fliaped,  hairy,  four-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  bedded 
in  a vifeous  pulp. 

Effi  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped.  Stigmas 
three  or  four.  Berry  four-celled,  many-feeded. 

Sp.  C.  fraxinea.  Willd.  (Ropourea  guianenfis,  Aub. 
guian.  1.  p.  19S.  tab.  78.  La  Marck  IlluiL  PL  121.)  A 
fhrub,  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  Stems  three  or  iour  inches 
thick,  fimple,  round,  jointed.  Leaves  in  whorls  at  each 
joint,  declining,  unequally  winged  ; leaflets  alternate,  nume- 
rous, feffile,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  entire,  green  on  both 
fides,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  about  three  broad  ; 
midrib  ftrong,  throwing  out  on  each  fide  alternate,  fimple, 
curved  nerves,  the  intervals  between  which  are  occupied  by 
very  fine,  zig-zag  veins  ; each  of  the  leaflets  is  furnifhed  at 
its  bafe  with  a fmall  fpine.  Flowers  fmall,  of  a ruffet  co- 
lour, axillary,  numerous,  nearly  feffile  ; hairs  pf  the  corolla 
and  of  the  germ  red.  Berry  yellow,  about  the  fize  of  a hen’s 
egg,  full  of  a fweet  pulp,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Creoles  and 
natives  of  the  country  ; one  of  the  cells  is  often  abortive,  and 
as  the  others  increafe  difappears.  A native  of  Guiana, 
where  its  branches  are  ufed  by  the  negroes  for  wattling  their 
huts.  The  Creoles  call  it  Bois  gaulette,  and  the  Coulfaris, 
©ne  of  the  aborigine  nations,  Aroupourou. 
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CAMB,  or  Kamp,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Auftrur, 
which  rifes  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  difehar^es  itfelf 
into  the  Danube. 

CAMBADAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  near  the 
fea-coail  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Ponte-Vedra. 

CAMBADENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia  5 not  tar  from  Media.  One  of  its  principal  towns  was 
Baptana,  feated  on  a mountain,  in  which  were  a column  and 
ftatue  of  Semiramis. 

CAMBAHEE,in  Geography,  a riverof  America,  which 
1 tins  into  the  fea  near  St.  Helena’s  found,  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina. 

CAMBALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia,  in 
the  Greater  Armenia,  and  in  the  Hyfperitide  country,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  who  fays  that  it  had  mines  of  gold. 

CAMBALIDUS  Moss,  a mountain  of  Alia,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  a branch  of  mount  Caucafus. 

CAMBALU,  a name  formerly  given  to  Pekin,  the  pre- 
fent  capital  of  China.  In  1307,  it  was  erefted  by  pope 
Clement  V.  into  an  archbifhopric,  which  he  conferred  upon 
John  de  Monte  Corvino,  an  Italian  friar,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  propagating  the  gofpel  in  that 
country.  Upon  his  death  in  1330,  pope  John  XXII.  fent 
Nicolas  of  Bantra  to  fill  the  vacant  fee,  and  charged  him 
with  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  in  pofftffion  of  the  Chinefe  dominions. 

CAMBAMBA,  in  Geography,  a high  mountain  of  Af- 
rica, giving  name  to  the  adjacent  diftridt,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Angola,  on  which  is  a mine  of  excellent  filver.  The 
Portuguefe  have  been  for  a long  time  mailers  of  it,  and  have 
built  a ftrong  fortrefs ; which,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  river  Coanza,  carries  on  a great  commerce  of  Haves. 

CAMBANA.  See  Cambona. 

CAMBAT,  a province  of  Abyffinia,  difmembered  from 
it  by  the  Gallas.  It  occupies  that  diftrift  of  Africa  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Abyffinia,  which  lies  in  about  N.  lat.  8°, 
and  E.  long,  from  about  370  to  38°.  It  is  feparated  from 
Gingiro  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  by  the  river  Zebee  ; 
on  the  north  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Hadea,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  Abyffinia  ; on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  it  has  Buza- 
mo  and  Alaba,  and  on  the  fouth  Makonko.  This  coun- 
try is  frequently  harafled  by  the  Gallas ; and  it  is  faid  to 
pay  fome  acknowledgments  to  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia, 
which  are  only  voluntary.  But  little  certain  is  known  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  inhabited  by  a mixture  of  Chnftians,  Ma- 
hometans, and  Pagans ; and  abounds  in  various  fruits. 

CAMBAY,  a large  and  beautiful  city  of  Hindooftan, 
fituate  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  upon 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Canari,  called  by  fome  the  My- 
hie.  The  city  is  twice  as  large  as  Surat,  but  not  nearly  fo 
populous : it  is  defended  by  a ftrong  wall,  about  five  miles 
in  circumference ; the  ftreets  are  large,  and  have  gates  at 
their  entrances,  which  are  Unit  in  the  night,  and  there  are 
12  gates  to  the  city  befides  thofe  of  the  ftreets:  the  houfes 
are  built  of  ftone,  brick,  or  marble  ; and  here  are  three 
bazars,  or  public  markets,  and  four  public  cifterns,  which 
are  capable  of  fupplying  the  whole  town  with  water  in 
times  of  the  greateft  drought.  This  city  is  the  port  of 
Amedabad,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  56  road  miles. 
Its  trade  is  carried  on  by  Moorifh,  Armenian,  and  Arabian 
merchants,  with  Perfia,  Mocha,  Diu,  Acheen,  Coroman- 
del, and  other  places ; and  it  was  formerly  very  great  in 
fpice,  ivory,  filk,  cotton  cloths,  and  other  commodities. 
But  its  commerce  has  declined,  and  is  chiefly  transferred  to 
Surat,  on  account  of  the  incommodioufnefs  of  the  harbour, 
which  is  obftrudted  with  fand  and  mud,  fo  that  in  the  high- 
eft  tides  it  has  not  more  than  feven  fathoms  of  water,  and 
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the  gulf  is  full  of  rocks.  Cambay  appears  to  be  the  Ca- 
manes  of  Ptolemy  ; although  the  gulf,  which  is  now  deno- 
minated from  Cambay,  had  then  its  name  from  Barygaza, 
or  the  modern  Baroach.  It  is  diftant  281  miles  N.  from 
Bombay  ; 1273  by  Nagpour,  and  1253  by  Mundlah  and 
Ougeiu  nearly  W.  from  Calcutta ; 663  about  S.W.  from  Del- 
hi ; and  99S  N.W.  from  Madras.  N.  lat.  220  16'  45".  E. 
long.  720  32'  43". 

CAM  BAYES,  in  Commerce,  cotton  cloths  made  at  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  fome  other  places  on  the  coall  of  Coro- 
mandel. They  are  proper  for  the  trade  of  Marfeiiles,  whi- 
ther the  Englilh  at  Madras  fend  great  numbers  of  them. 
Many  are  alfo  imported  into  Holland. 

CAMBAZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
province  of  Ietfingo. 

CAMBE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  deparment  of 
Calvados,  and  dill  rift  of  Baycux  ; four  leagues  W.N.W.  of 
Bayeux. 

CAMBELLO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram,  and  prim 
cipal  market  for  cloves. 

CAMBER-icwm,  in  Building , a piece  of  timber  cut  arch- 
wife, or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in  the  middle,  commonly  ufed 
in  platforms  ; as  church -leads,  and  on  other  occafions,- where 
long  and  ftrong  beams  are  required.  A camber-beam  is 
much  ftronger  than  another  of  the  fame  lize  ; iince  being 
laid  with  the  hollow  fide  downwards,  as  they  ufually  are,  it 
reprefents  a kind  of  arch. 

CAMBERED-iH  in  Ship-building.  See  Deck. 

CAMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Lower  Electorate  ; 22  miles 
N.  from  Mentz,  and  30  E.  from  Coblentz.  It  is  fituated 
in  a prefeCturate  of  the  fame  name  ; and  the  circumjacent 
traft  contains  fine  arable  land,  but  principally  yields  a good 
culture  of  flax. 

CAMBERNON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel : one  league  N.E.  from  Coutances. 

CAMBERT,  in  Biography,  a French  opera  compofer, 
previous  to  Lulli,  has  no  place  affigned  him  here  as  a great 
mufician  ; but  on  account  of  his  being  connected,  in  lome 
fmall  degree,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  his 
name  will  frequently  occur  to  our  readers  in  perilling  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  of  the  mufical  drama  in  France.  Cam- 
bert  was  the  firit  who  attempted  to  fet  an  opera  in  the 
French  language  upon  the  Italian  model,  previous  to  the 
licence  which  he  had  obtained,  being  transferred  to  Lulli, 
who  began  his  epera  career  by  compofing  the  mufic  for  the 
dances.  It  being  generally  known  that  our  monarch,  Charles 
II.  was  very  fond  of  French  mufic  and  the  amufements  of 
Louis  the  fourteenth’s  court,  Cambert,  in  lofing  his  privilege, 
came  to  London,  and  was  appointed  matter  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond’s  band.  His  opera  of  “ Pomone,”  written  by 
P.  Perrin,  feems  to  have  been  performed  in  1672  at  court, 
in  its  original  language,  as  no  record  of  it  occurs  in  our  dra- 
matic writers  ; but,  acording  to  Giles  Jacob,  his  “ Ariadne, 
or  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus,”  tranllated  into  Englifh,  “ was 
prefented  by  the  academy  of  Mufic,  at  the  theatre  royal,  in 
Coverit-Garden,  1674,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy 
of  Mufic.”  We  know  of  no  theatre  royal  in  Covent-Gar- 
den  at  this  time,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  mention  of  an 
Englifh  academy  of  mufic  at  this  period.  It  is  faid,  in  the 
“ Hiftoire  de  la  Mufic,”  tom.  i.  that  Cambert,  who  died  in 
London  in  1677,  broke  his  heart  on  account  of  the  bad  fu,c- 
cefs  of  his  operas  in  England. 

CAMBETUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  territory  of  the  Lubenians,  in  the 
Tarragonenfis. 

CAMBING,  Booroag  Cambing,  or  Booring -volar,  in 


Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  Marfden,  in  his  hiflory  of 
'Sumatra,  diflinguiflies  the  gigantic  crane,  ardea  dubia  of 
Gmelin,  a bird  of  vafl  fize  that  inhabits  alfo  India  and 
Africa.  It  is  fpecifically  known  by  being  of  a glaucous 
colour  above,  beneath  dirty  white,  and  having  the  bill  fome- 
what  triangular.  This  is  the  hargill  or  argill  cf  Ives. 

Cambing,  or  Kambing,  in  Ichthyology , one  of  the  fyno- 
nyms  of  chaetodon  teira,  according  to  Renard  and  others. 
See  Teira. 

CAMBINI,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  inllrumental  com- 
pofer, poffeffed  of  genius  and  fire.  Fie  is  faid  by  M.  la 
Borde  to  be  chiefly  known  to  Dilettanti.  We  fuppofe  the 
violin  to  be  his  inllrument,  of  which  he  feems  to  know  the 
finger-board  well,  and  to  write  with  fancy  and  facility. 

CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  exchange; 
commonly  ufed  in  Provence,  and  in  fome  other  countries, 
particularly  Flolland. 

CAMBIST,  a name  given  in  France  to  thofe  who  trade 
in  notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  word  cambift,  though 
a term  of  antiquity,  is  even  now  a technical  word,  of  fome 
life  among  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  Latin  cambium,  or  rather  cambio. 

CAMBIUM,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  is  a name  that  lias 
been  very  happily  bellowed  by  Duhamel  and  other  phyfi- 
ologift's  upon  the  fubllance  which  is  produced  foi  the  growth 
or  repair  of  the  vegetable  body.  The  chief  feat  of  the  cam- 
bium in  the  dycotyledons,  or  thofe  plants  with  two  feminal 
leaves,  is  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  In  order  to  ob- 
ferve  it,  we  fhould  feledl,  in  the  full  feafon  of  vegetation,  a 
branch  of  fome  tree,  in  which  the  bark  is  known  to  be  eafily 
feparable  from  the  wood,  fuch  as  the  ofier,  when  upon  de- 
taching a portion  of  the  bark,  its  inner  furface,  and  that  of 
the  wood  correfponding  to  it,  will  be  found  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  fluid  which  poffefTes  more  tenacity  than  the  com- 
mon lymph  or  fap,  and  refembles  mucilage  or  fluid  jelly. 

The  cambium  is  generally  reputed  to  be  either  an  extra- 
vafation  from  the  furface  of  the  wood,  or  that  of  the  bark, 
but  it  is  not  determined  from  which  of  thefe  parts  it  is  de- 
rived, or  whether  they  are  not  equally  competent  to  produce 
it.  Mirbel  fuppofes  that  the  cambium  is  furnilhed  by  the 
wood,  and  with  apparent  foundation,  fince  in  the  monoco- 
tyledons it  is  depofited  around  the  ligneous  fibres. 

Grew  and  Duhamel  did  not  allow  this  fubitance  to  be  an 
extravafated  juice,  but  believed  that  it  poffeffed  organiza- 
tion and  diftindl  parts,  although  they  were  fo  foft  a3  to 
evade  all  means  of  detection.  Without  deciding  upon  this 
opinion,  we  muff  admit  that  the  cambium  is  not  a fimple 
fluid,  but  muff  have  received  fome  modification  to  fit  it  for 
the  important  changes  it  is  defigned  to  undergo.  As  the 
feafon  advances,  this  fubllance  (when  fituated  under  the 
bark.)  acquires  folidity  and  vifible  organization,  and  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  the  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark, 
which  are  annually  depofited  upon  dycotyledons.  See  Bark, 
Cortical  Layers,  Liber,  and  Wood. 

The  gradual  difappearance  of  the  pith  in  many  trees  de- 
pends upon  the  formation  of  the  cambium,  or  organizing 
fubllance  within  the  medullary  canal.  This  produces  an  in- 
ternal liber,  which  is  by  degrees  transformed  into  wood,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  external  liber  gives  origin  to  the  ex- 
ternal woody  layers,  except  that  in  the  former,  the  increafe 
is  outwards,  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  towards  the  center. 
See  Pith,  and  Medullary  Canal. 

As  the  mode  of  growth  in  plants  with  one  feminal  leaf 
differs  fo  materially  from  that  of  the  dycotyledons,  the  cam- 
bium in  them  hkewife  holds  a different  fituation.  Inilead  of 
being  depofited  near  the  furface  of  the  plant,  it  furrounds 
the  ligneous  fibres  which  occupy  the  interior,  where  it  is 
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converted  into  the  cellular  and  tubular  texture  ; the  latter 
forms  at  firfl  a very  porous  wood  which  infenlibly  contrads, 
elongates,  and  is  transformed  into  perfed  wood,  during 
which  procefs  it  feparates  from  the  parenchyma,  and  leaves 
a lacuna  which  is  foon  filled  with  new  cambium.  See  Mo- 
nocotyledon Wood. 

All  new  formed  parts,  fuch  as  buds,  feeds,  &c.  may  be 
faid  to  exift  at  one  period  as  cambium  ; even  the  hardeft 
ftooe  fruit,  when  fit'll  obferved,  is  a tender  vegetable  jelly, 
in  Which  no  fibres,  cells,  or  any  dillindion  of  parts,  can  be 
difcovered. 

When  wounds  are  inflided  upon  plants,  their  reunion  is 
accomplifhed  by  means  of  the  cambium,  and  from  its  orga- 
nization arife  the  nodes  or  fwellings,  which  are  the  confe- 
quence  of  engrafting  trees.  If  any  injury  to  a vegetable  be 
accompanied  by  deftrudlion  of  parts,  the  reparation  is  com- 
menced by  a dcpofition  of  cambium,  and  continued  by  re- 
peated effufions  of  the  fame  fubftance  until  the  reproduction 
is  complete.  See  Wounds  and  Diseases  of  plants , and 
Ingrafting. 

The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  cambium  and  the  co- 
agulable  lymph  of  animals  is  fo  palpable,  that  it  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  point  it  out.  Thefe  fubfiances  equally  afford 
the  matrix  in  which  organic  llrudure  is  begun,  and  confti- 
tute  the  moft  effential  and  important  materials  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  fyilems. 

CAMBLET,  or  Chamblet,  in  Commerce , a fluff  fome- 
times  of  wool,  fometimes  filk,  and  fometimes  hair,  efpeciaily 
that  of  goats,  with  wool  or  filk  : in  fome,  the  warp  is  filk  and 
wool  twilled  together,  and  the  woof  hair. 

The  true  or  oriental  camblet  is  made  of  the  pure  hair  of 
a fort  of  goat,  frequent  about  Angora,  and  which  makes 
the  riches  of  that  city,  all  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  em- 
ployed in  the  nanufadlure  and  commerce  of  camblets.  It  is 
certain  we  find  mention  in  middle  age  writers  of  fluffs  made 
of  camel’s  hair,  under  the  denominations  of  camcletum  and 
camelinum , whence  probably  the  origin  of  the  term  ; but 
thefe  are  reprefented  as  ftrangeiy  coarfe,  rough  and  prickly, 
and  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  ufed  among  the  monks  by  way 
of  mortification,  as  the  hair-fhirt  of  later  times.  Du  Cange, 
Gloff.  Lat.  , 

We  have  no  camblets  made  in  Europe  of  the  goats  hair 
alone  ; even  at  Bruffels  they  find  it  neceffary  to  add  a mix- 
ture of  woollen  thread. 

England,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders,  are  the  chief 
places  of  this  manufadure.  Bruffels  exceeds  them  all  in  the 
beauty  and  quality  of  its  camblets ; t’uofe  of  England  have 
been  reputed  the  fecond. 

Camblets,  figured,  are  thofe  of  one  colour,  whereon 
are  llamped  various  figures,  flowers,  foliages,  &c.  by  means 
of  hot  irons,  which  are  a kind  of  moulds,  paffed  together 
with  the  fluff  under  a prefs.  Thefe  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Amiens  and  Flanders  : the  commerce  of  thele  was  anciently 
much  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

Camblets,  water,  thofe  which,  after  weaving,  receive 
certain  preparation  with  water  ; and  are  afterwards  palled 
under  a hot-prefs,  which  gives  them  a fmoothnefs  and 
lu  fire. 

Camblets,  waved,  are  thofe  whereon  waves  are  im- 
preffed,  as  on  tabbies  ; by  means  of  a calendar,  under  which 
they  are  pafled  and  repsffed  feveral  times. 

The  manufadurers,  &c.  of  camblets,  are  to  take  care  they 
do  not  acquire  any  falfe  and  neediefs  plaits ; it  being  almofl 
impofftble  to  get  them  out  again.  This  is  notorious,  even 
to  a proverb  : wt  fay,  a perfon  is  like  camblet,  he  has  taken 
his  plait. 

CAMBNITES  LAPIS,  hi  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  the 


Writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a flone,  of  which  they  record 
virtues  which  appear  to  favour  too  much  of  imaginary  ones, 
fuch  as  the  curing  of  the  dropfy  by  being  tied  to  the  arm  : it 
feems  to  have  been  only  a cloudy  and  lefs  valuable  kind  of 
brown  cryflal. 

CAMBODUNUM,  orCAMPODUNUM,  \w  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Vindelicia,  57  miles  from  Augufla  Vindelicum, 
now  Kempten,  in  Suabia.  Anton.  Itin. 

Cambodunum,  a Britifh  (lation  in  the  Itinerary  between 
Calcaria  or  Tadcaller,  and  Manucium  or  Manchefler.  Dr. 
Gale  and  Mr.  Baxter  place  it  at  Almonbury,  where  fome 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  ; but  Mr.  Horfley  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  it  was  near  Gretland. 

CAMBOGE,  Cambodia,  orL.EVEK,in  Geography, the  ca- 
pital of  Camboja,  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
confifls  of  one  ilreet,  and  a temple.  The  beauty  of  this 
temple  is  much  extolled.  It  is  l’upported  by  wooden  pil- 
lars, varnifhed  with  black ; the  foliages  and  reliefs  are  gilded  : 
the  pavement  is  curious  and  valuable,  and  mats  are  laid  over 
it  to  preferve  it.  The  priefts  who  ferve  in  it  hold  the  firft. 
rank  in  the  {late.  At  a fmall  dillance  from  this  capital  are 
feen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  built  with  (lone,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  fomewhat  refembles  the  European  ; and 
the  adjacent  lands  are  marked  with  furrows  of  former  culti- 
vation. No  tradition  concerning  this  city  fubfifts  among 
the  prefent  poiTeffors  of  the  country.  N.  lat.  12°  40'.  E. 
long.  104°  4S'. 

Camboge,  Camboja,  Mecon,  or  Maykaung,  names 
given  to  a large  river  which  traverfes  the  whole  country  of 
Camboja.  It  rifes  far  north,  and  in  the  former  part  of  its 
courfe,  bears  the  name  of  Mecon  ; in  its  further  progrefs  it 
paffes  by  the  towns  of  Lan-tchang,  Tiem,  and  Columpe  ; 
at  a fmall  diilance  north  of  the  capital  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  two  of  which  unite  between  the  city  and  the  fea, 
and  form  the  river,  which  affumes  the  name  of  Camboge  ; 
the  other  branch  is  denominated  Onbequame.  Both  dif- 
charge  tbemfelves  into  the  fea  by  feparate  mouths  ; the 
mouth  of  the  Camboge  being  in  N.  lat.  io°  20';  and  that 
of  the  other  in  about  N.  lat.  10°. 

CAMBOGIA,  in  Botany.  See  Garcinia. 

C AMBO  J A,C  a m bodi  a,  Cam  bo  y A,or  Cam  bog  e,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Laos,  on 
the  eail  bv  Cochin-china  and  Ciampa,  on  the  weil  by  Siam  and 
its  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  faid  gulf,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ; and  ellimated  at  about  135  leagues  in  length, 
and  50  in  breadth.  This  country,  like  Siam,  is  enclofed 
by  mountains  on  the  eail  and  weil  ; and  it  is  fertilized  by  a 
large  river,  called  Mecon,  near  its  fource,  and  Cambodia  or 
Camboge  near  its  seftuary,  and  by  fome,  very  abfurdly, 
the  japanefe  river.  This  river,  it  is  faid,  begins  to  inun- 
date the  country  in  June.  Near  its  mouth  it  is  full  of 
low  ifles  and  fand-banks,  which  impede  the  navigation, 
and  it  has  no  port  or  town.  Sir  George  Staunton  (Embaffy 
to  China,  vol.  i.  p.320.)  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a 
manufeript  account  of  a voyage  to  this  country,  made  in 
177.6,  that  the  point  of  Cambodia,  as  well  as  the  whole 
coail  from  thence  to  the  weilern  branch  of  the  great  Cam- 
bodia river,  is  covered  with  under-wood,  and  exceedingly 
low.  The  fea  is  fo  (hallow,  that  at  the  dillance  of  five  or 
fix  miles  from  the  fhore,  the  water  was  feldorn  deeper  than 
four  fathoms ; and  no  veflel  much  larger  than  a boat  could 
approach  within  a couple  of  miles.  The  air  is  fo  hot  that 
the  inhabitants  are  under  the  neceflity  of  fefiding  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  they  are  tormented  by 
mulkettoes.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
corn,  rice,  excellent  legumes,  fugar,  indigo,  opium,  cam- 
phor, and  various  medicinal  drugs.  The  moil  peculiar  pro- 
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du£t  is  the  Camboge  gum,  which  yields  a fine  yellow  tint. 
Ivory  alfo,  and  filk,  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  little  value. 
The  gold  of  this  country  is  faid  to  be  very  pure  ; and  it 
furnifhes  amethyfts,  hyacinths,  rubies,  topazes,  and  other 
precious  ftones.  Cattle,  particularly  of  the  cow-kind,  are 
numerous  and  cheap.  Elephants,  lions,  tygers,  and  almoft 
all  the  animals  of  the  defarts  of  Africa,  are  found  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  has  feveral  precious  woods,  among  which  are  the 
fandal  and  eagle-wood,  and  a particular  tree,  in  the  juice  of 
which  they  dip  their  arrows  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  though  a 
wound  from  one  of  the  arrows  proves  fatal,  the  juice  itfelf 
may  be  drank  without  danger.  The  country,  though  fer- 
tile, is  very  thinly  peopled,  infomuch,  that  the  king  is 
hardly  able  to  afTemble  30,000  men  ; and  its  trade  is  incon- 
fider'able.  The  inhabitants  are  Japanefe,  Chinefe,  and  Ma- 
lays, together  with  fome  Portuguefe,  who  live  without 
prielts,  and  have  intermarried  with  the  natives.  The  men  are 
generally  well  made,  of  a dark  yellow  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair ; their  drefs  is  a long  and  loofe  robe  ; but  the 
drefs  of  the  women,  who  are  handfome,  but  not  very  mo- 
del!:, is  Ihorter  and  clofer.  Their  religion  is  idolatry.  They 
manufa&ure  very  fine  cloth,  and  the  needle-work  of  the  fe- 
males is  much  admired. 

CAMBONA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
fouth  coal!  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  50  22'.  E. 
long.  125  0 4 5'. 

CAMBONES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  7 miles  E.  of  Caftres. 

CAMBONUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Gaul, 
to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  route  which  partes  from  Dea 
Vocontionum  (Die),  and  Lucus  Augufti  towards  Vapin- 
cum  (Gap),  in  going  by  Mons  Seleucus. 

CAMBORI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pegu,  feated  on  a fmall 
river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Siam. 

CAMBOR.ICUM,  or  Camboritvm,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a Britifh  ilation  in  the  fifth  route  of  Antonine’s  Iti- 
nerary from  London  to  Lugovallium  or  Carlifle,  between 
Icianos  and  Duroliponte.  All  our  antiquaries,  except  Mr. 
Horfley,  fix  Camboricum  near  Cambridge,  at  a place  called 
by  Bede,  Grantcefter,  and  derive  its  name  from  Cam, 
crooked,  and  hr  it,  a ford.  Thofe  antiquaries  who  place 
Camboricum  at  Cambridge,  fix  Duroliponte  at  Godman- 
chelter. 

CAMERA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Portugal, 
I11  Beira. 

CAMBRAS1NES,  in  Commerce,  fine  linen  made  in 
Egypt,  of  which  there  is  a confiderable  trade  at  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  Rofetta  or  Rafchit.  They  are  called  cambra- 
iines,  from  their  refemblance  to  cambrics. 

CAMBRAY,  in  Geography,  anciently  Camaracuw,  a city 
of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a diftridl,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  feated  on  the  Scheldt,  which  divides  it 
into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts,  and  fills  its  ditches  with 
water.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  Cam- 
brefis,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop, 
eftabliflied  in  1.759.  The  archbilhop  ftyled  himfelf  Prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  Count  of  Cambrefis,  and 
he  was  alfo  lord  of  the  city.  It  is  well  fortified,  being  de- 
fended by  a ftrong  citadel  on  the  Scheldt,  and  a fort ; and 
as  the  land  is  low  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  parts 
may  be  laid  under  water  by  means  of  fluices.  This  city  is 
large  and  tolerably  handfome  ; its  ilreets  are  fpacious ; the 
place  or  fquare  for  arms  is  fo  extenfive  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  whole  garrifon  in  order  of  battle.  It  has  two 
Collegiate  churches,  exclufively  of  the  cathedral,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  one  of  the  find!  in 


Europe.  The  fteeple  is  high,  and  from  the  top  of  it, 
commands  a view  of  the  whole  city.  It  contains  ten 
parifh  churches,  three  abbies,  two  convents,  two  hofpitals, 
and  feveral  religious  houfes.  Its  principal  mar.ufadlures 
are  lace,  foap,  and  leather;  and  particularly  the  fine  linen, 
hence  called  cambric.  The  eallern  divifion  contains  6,600, 
and  the  weftern  7,200  inhabitants  ; the  former  canton  contains 
14,391,  and  the  latter  14,44,3  inhabitants  ; the  whole  terri- 
tory comprehends  147^  kiliometres,  and  31  communes. 
Cambray  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  imperial.  It 
has  been,  on  a variety  of  occafions,  the  fubjedl  of  contell 
between  the  emperors,  the  king?  of  France,  and  the  earb 
of  Flanders.  In  t .5 44  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  John  of  Montluc,  by 
Henry  III.  of  France,  but  befieged  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1596,  when  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  governor  to  fur- 
render.  Ever  fince  it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Aullria  till  1677,  when  it  came  into  the  poffeffion 
of  France.  In  Augult  1793,  this  city  was  inverted  and 
fummoned  to  furrender  by  the  Andrian  general  De  Boros  ; 
the  French  general  Declay  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  did 
not  underrtand  furrendering,  but  he  knew  how  to  fight. 
In  April,  1794,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Caefar’s  camp, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  allied  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  lofs  of  1200  men,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon  ; and  the  next  day  they  left  1200 
men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  lofs  of  their  gene- 
ral, Chapuy,  350  officers  and  privates  taken  prifoners,  and 
22  pieces  of  cannon.  N.  lat.  50°  to' 32".  E.  long.  30 
1 3'  41"- 

The  league  of  Cambrav,  in  150S,  was  the  mod  fingular 
event  that  occurs  in  the  hirtory  of  Europe.  It  was  a con- 
federacy, inlligated  by  pope  Julius  II.  and  which  gained 
the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France, by  the  fuggeftion  of  cardinal  d’Amboife,andof  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Spain,  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic 
of  Venice.  This  league  originated  in  refentment,  and  was 
diametrically  oppolite  to  the  true  interert  of  every  one  of  the- 
contracting  powers.  The  republic  of  Venice  had  before  this 
time  acquired  great  power  ; but  whatever  were  the  means  by 
which  it  had  become  thus  powerful,  it  was  now  the  bul- 
wark of  Italy  ; it  prevented  the  pope  from  drawing  the 
emperor  or  the  king  of  the  Romans,  as  he  was  then  called, 
into  Lombardy,  again!!  the  French  ; it  moderated  the  views 
of  king  Louis,  and  hindered  him  from  extending  his  con- 
qiiells ; it  kept  the  pope  fiom  being  reduced  to  a date  of 
dependency  ; and  it  preferved  to  Ferdinand  the  catholic  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Although  it  might  have  been  the  in- 
terert of  each  of  thefe  potentates,  feparately,  to  recover,  if 
poffible,  what  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  republic  ; 
yet,  to  oblige  her  to  refund  all  her  conquells  was  to  reduce 
a power  of  which  they  were  all  afraid,  and  thus  to  open  a 
fource  of  perpetual  wars  among  themfelves.  However,  the 
league  was  formed;  confiding  of  a variety  of  articles,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  feveral  contracting  parties,  and  threaten- 
ing deftrnCtion  to  Venice.  The  execution  of  it  was  attend- 
ed with  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  be  expedled  ; for  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  wrefted  from  the  Venetians 
almoft  all  the  cities  which  they  porterttd  in  Lombardy  ; nor 
was  the  pope  remifs  in  feizing  all  that  lay  convenient  for 
his  purpofe.  The  Venetians,  indeed,  thought  themfelves 
fo  little  able  to  withftand  this  powerful  and  formidable  alli- 
ance, that  they  abandoned  all  the  territories  on  the  continent, 
after  having  loft  the  famous  battle  of  Ghiera  d’Adda,  in 
which  their  whole  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces.  However, 
after  many  humiliations  and  difafters,  they  preferved  their 
capital  j and  having  either  brought  over,  or  bought  over,  the 
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pope,  the  reft  of  the  confederacy  was  disjointed.  The  mea- 
fares  of  the  French  and  Germans,  who  were  bent  upon  her 
total  ruin,  were  traverfed  by  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the 
pope,  who  would  by  no  means  concur  in  the  utter  deftrnc- 
tion  of  the  only  power  which  had  hitherto  hindered  thcfe 
nations  from  fubduing  all  Italy.  The  republic  foon  re- 
covered a great  part  of  her  former  territories;  though  fine 
was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  pope  Ravenna  ; to  Spain, 
the  five  towns  which  file  had  till  this  time  poffeffed  in  Cala- 
bria ; and  to  the  emperor,  Tritlle  and  Friuli. 

CAMBREMER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvadcs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Pont-l’Evcque  ; 5 leagues  E.  of  Caen.  The  place  con- 
tains 1200,  and  the  canton  10,118  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  1915  kiliometres,  and  36  communes. 

CAMBRENSIS,  Giraldus,  in  Biography,  arch-dea- 
con, and  afterwards,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  was  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  died  after  the  year 
1210.  See  Giraldus. 

The  account  which  this  ancient  prelate  has  given,  in  his 
defcription  of  Wales,  concerning  the  marvellous  power  which 
the  Cambro-Britons  and  the  Northumbrians  had,  of  finging 
in  parts  fpontaneoufly,  at  a time  when  counterpoint  was  un- 
known in  the  reft  of  the  world,  not  only  merits  notice  here, 
but  fome  difcufllon.  See  Cambro-British  and  National 
Music.  Many  ecclefiaftical  hiilorians  tell  us  that  the  organ 
was  firft  admitted  into  the  church  at  Rome  by  pope  Vitalian, 
666,  the  fame  pontiff  who  two  years  after  fent  fingers  into 
Kent,  to  finith  the  work  which  Auftin,  the  firft  Roman  mif- 
fionary, had  begun.  In  680,  according  to  Bede,  John,  the 
praecentor  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over  by  pope 
Agatho  to  initrudl  the  monks  of  Weremouth  in  the  manner 
of  performing  the  ritual,  who  opened  fchools  for  teaching 
miific  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
This  may  reconcile  to  probability  fome  part  of  the  following 
account,  which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gwes  of  the  peculiar 
manner  of  finging  that  was  praftifed  by  the  Welch,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England,  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

“ The  Britons,”  fays  he,  “ do  not  fing  in  unifon,  like 
the  inhabitants,  of  other  countries  ; but  in  many  different 
parts.  So  that  when  a company  of  fingers  among  the  com- 
mon people  meet  to  fing,  as  is  ufualin  this  country,  as  many 
different  parts  are  heard  as  there  are  performers,  who  all  at 
length  unite  in  confonance,  with  organic  fweetnefi.  ‘ In 
unam  denique  fub  B mollis  dulcedine  blanda  confonantiam  et 
organicam  convenientia  melodiam.’  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  beyond  the  Humber,' on  the  borders  of  York- 
Ihire,  the  inhabitants  ufe  the  fame  kind  of  fymphonious  har- 
mony ; except  that  they  only  fing  in  two  parts,  the  one 
murmuring  in  the  bafe,  and  the  other  warbling  in  the  acute 
or  treble.  Nor  do  thefe  two  nations  praftife  this  kind  of 
finging  fo  much  by  art  as  habit,  w-hich  has  rendered  it  fo 
natural  to  them,  that  neither  in  Wales,  where  they  fing  in 
many  parts,  nor  in  the  north  of  England,  where  they  fing 
in  two  parts,  is  a fimple  melody  ever  well  fung.  And,  what 
is  ftill  more  wonderful,  their  children,  as  foon  as  they  at- 
tempt u fing  their  voices,  fing  in  the  fame  manner.  But  as 
not  all  tile  Englifh  fing  in  this  manner,  but  thofe  only  of 
the  north,  I believe  they  had  this  art  at  firft,  like  their 
language,  from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  ufed  fre- 
quently to  invade  and  to  occupy,  for  a long  time  together, 
thofe  parts  of  the  Hand.” 

This  extraordinary  paffage  requires  a comment.  And 
firft,  it  may  be  neceftary,  before  we  reafon  upon  the  cir- 
cumftauces  it  contains,  to  be  certain  of  their  authenticity. 
Gitaidus  Cambrenfis  is  indeed  an  author  who  has  been  often 


fuppofed  inaccurate  and  fabulous.  “ Girald  Cambrenfis  de- 
ferves  no  manner  of  regard  or  credit  to  be  given  him  ; and 
bis  Chronicle  is  the  molt  partial  reprefentation  of  the  Irilh 
hiltory  that  ever  was  impofed  on  any  nation  in  the  world. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  venerable  antiquities  of  the 
ifland  a mere  fable  ; and  given  occafion  to  the  hiilorians  that 
come  after  him,  to  abufe  the  world  with  the  fame  fidlitious 
relations.”  Keating,  part  i.  p.  13.  Dr.  Nicholfon,  Biihop 
of  Derry’s,  Iriih  Hiilorical  Library,  ill  ed.  Dublin,  1J24. 
The  glaring  improbabilities  in  the  above  account,  with  the 
manifeft  ignorance  of  the  fubjedl  in  queftion,  by  no  means 
contribute  to  augment  his  credibility.  For  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  or  with  the  firft  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  pradlice  of  finging  in  parts,  can  have 
no  exalted  idea  of  the  harmony  of  an  untaught  crowd,  lurba 
cancntiurn,  or  fuppofe  it  to  be  much  better  than  the  diflonant 
pteans  of  a good-humoured  mob;  in  which  the  parts  would 
be  as  various  as  the  pitch  of  voices  of  which  their  chorus 
was  compofed.  But  how  all  thcfe  united  at  la  ft  in  the  con- 
fonance of  organic  melody,  and  the  foft  fweetnefs  of  B mol- 
lis, will  long  remain  an  impenetiable  fecret.  If  by  melodia 
organica  he  meant  organized,  or  harmonized,  melody,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  the  Cambro-Britons,  in  the  time  of  Giral- 
dus Cambrenfis,  had  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  diaplionics, 
or  difeant ; which  according  to  John  of  Salifbury,  an  elder 
writer,  was  pradlifed  to  great  excefs  in  the  12th  century. 
With  refpedl  to  what  he  afferts  of  the  people  in  Northum- 
berland finging  in  two  parts,  it  is  more  reconcileable  to  pro- 
bability, from  the  circumllances  juft  mentioned,  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  mufic  in  that  part  of  the  world  under  Roman 
mailers,  who  may  probably  have  firft  brought  over  the  art 
of  difeant,  or  double  finging,  which  the  newly  invented 
organ  had  l’tiggefted,  by  the  facility  it  afforded  of  founding 
two  or  more  notes  at  a time  ; which  art,  when  pradtifed  by 
voices,  was  thence  called  organum,  organizare.  But  as  to 
what  Giraldus  fays  of  children  naturally  finging  in  this  man- 
ner as  foon  as  they  were  out  of  the  cradle,  the  reader  will 
afford  it  what  degree  of  weight  he  pleafes  ; for  our  own 
part,  we  mud  own  that  it  is  not  yet  admitted  into  our 
mufical  creed. 

CAMBRESIS,  in  Geography,  a province  of  France  in  the 
Low  Countries,  before  the  revolution,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eall  by  Hainault,  on  the  fouth  by  Picardy,  and  on  the 
well  by  Artois.  The  length  is  about  10  French  leagues,  and 
its  breadth  from  5 to  6,  and  in  fome  parts  from  2 to  3.  It 
is  fruitful  and  populous,  and  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  Seille, 
and  Sambre.  The  principal  towns  are  Cambray,  the  capi- 
tal, Chateau-Cambrefis,  Crevecmur,  Valincourt,  and  Vau- 
cilles.  Its  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  lively,  and  addidted 
to  the  arts.  Its  commerce  confiils  chiefly  in  grain,  Iheep, 
wool,  and  linen.  Its  paltures  are  excellent,  particularly 
for  horfes  and  fheep. 

CAMBRETONIUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a Britilh 
ftation  in  the  9th  route  of  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  15  miles 
from  Anfa  or  With  am  in  Effex.  Mr.  Camden  and  Dr. 
Gale  fix  this  ftation  at  Brcntonham,  on  the  river  Bre- 
ton ; but  Mi*.  Horlley  thinks  that  the  diilance  fuits  bet- 
ter with  Stratford,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Breton  and 
the  Stowr. 

CAMBRIA,  a name  given  to  the  province  of  Wales  be- 
fore the  time  of  Ctefar’s  invalion,  and  retained  by  it  till 
about  the  clofe  of  the  6th  century,  when  it  took  the  ap- 
pellation of  Wales  ; and  when  the  inhabitants,  likewife,  with, 
their  ancient  fituation,  loft  the  title  of  Britons,  and  became 
dillinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Weifh.  See  W ales. 

CAMBRIC,  in  Commerce , a fpecies  of  linen  made  of  flax, 
very  fine  and  white  ; the  name  of  which  was  originally  de- 
rived 
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drived  from  the  city  of  Cambray,  where  they  were  fir  ft 
manufactured.  They  are  now  made  at  other  places  in 
France. 

The  manufacture  of  cambrics  hath  long  fince  proved  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  France.  For  many  years  it  ap- 
peared that  England  did  not  in  this  article  contribute  lefs 
than  200,oool.  per  annum  to  the  intereft  of  France.  This 
proved  motive  fufficient  to  induce  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  enaCx  many  falutary  laws  to  prevent  this  great  lofs 
of  our  wealth.  See  iSGeo.  II.  c.  36.  and  21  Geo.  II. 
c.  26.  See  alfo  flat.  32  Geo.  II.  c.32.  and  4 Geo.  III. 
c.  37.  which  regulates  the  cambric  manufactory,  not  long 
fince  introduced  into  Winchelfea  in  Sufifex  ; but  very  foon 
aboli'fhed.  The  cambrics  now  allowed  in  this  country  are 
chiefly  manufactured  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Any  perfon 
convifted  of  wearing,  felling  (except  for  exportation),  or 
making  up  for  hire  any  cambric  or  French  lawns,  are  liable 
to  a penalty  of  5I,  by  the  two  firft  ftatutes  cited  as  above. 
The  above  cited  ftatute,  4 Geo.  III.  c.37.  eftablifhes  the 
corporation  of  the  Englifh  linen  company  for  making  cam- 
brics and  lawns,  and  enaCts,  that,  whenever  there  fhall  be 
a manufactory  of  this  kind,  the  commiilioners  of  excife  (hall 
appoint  the  fupervifor,  or  other  officer,  to  feal  the  fame  ; 
for  which  purpofe  notice  fhall  be  given  by  the  manufacturer, 
before  the  piece  is  taken  out  of  the  loom,  under  penalty  of 
5I.  and  forfeiture  of  every  fuch  piece.  This  piece  (hall  be 
-marked  and  numbered,  on  pain  of  1 ol. ; and  an  officer  mark- 
ing any  piece  not  made  in  England,  or  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  looms,  fhall  forfeit  50I,  and  his  office.  Attempt  to 
bribe  an  officer  incurs  a penalty  of  50I.,  and  the  officer  ac- 
cepting it  forfeits  tool,  and  incurs  the  punifhment  of  the 
-pillory.  Cambrics  and  lawns,  made  in  England,  and  found 
vinftamped,  fhall  be  forfeited,  feized,  and  fold  ; and  any 
perfon  expofing  fuch  to  fale,  or  having  them  in  his  cuflody 
for  that  purpofe,  fhall  forfeit  200I.;  which  goods  fhall  be 
■exported,  and  not  relanded.  To  counterfeit  the  feal,  or 
import  any  foreign  cambrics  or  lawns  with  a counterfeit 
mark,  or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale,  knowing  the  damp  to  be 
■counterfeite'd,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

CAMBRIDGE,  in  Geography,  is  a large,  and  the  princi- 
■pal  town  in  a county  of  the  lame  name  in  England.  It  is 
particularly  noted  in  the  annals  of  literature  and  fcience,  for 
its  univerfity,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  reiidence 
of  many  perfon s of  eminent  and  highly  illuftrious  character, 
and  provided  for  them  the  means  of  inftrudtion.  Concern* 
ing  the  priority  of  origin,  and  eftablifhment,  of  this,  and  the 
lifter  univerfity  at  Oxford,  there  has  been  much  controverfy 
■with  partial  antiquaries.  The  original  foundation  of  this 
town  and  feminary  is  involved  in  fabulous  obfeurity  ; and 
the  ftories  that  have  been  propagated  by  fome  of  the  monk- 
ifh  writers  confute  themfelves  by  their  own  abfurdity.  With- 
out repeating  any  of  thefe  fables,  or  tracing  up  the  annals 
-of  Cambridge  anterior  to  the  Roman  colonization  of  Bri- 
tain, we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  its  hiftory  briefly  from 
that  period.  “ The  fite  of  the  Roman  Granta ,”  obferves 
Dr.  Stukeley,  “ is  very  traceable  on  the  fide  of  Cambridge 
•towards  the  caftle,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  river,  of  an 
•irregular  figure  containing  30  acres,  furrounded  by  a deep 
-ditch,  great  part  of  which  remains  on  the  fouth-weft,  and 
in  the  grounds  behind  Magdalen  college.”  Roman  bricks, 
coins,  urns,  and  paterae  have  been  found  near  this  fpot,  and 
in  the  vicinity.  The  villages  of  Chefterton  and  Grantchef- 
ter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  have  been  confi- 
dered  by  fome  antiquaries  as  occupying  the  fites  of  Roman 
flations  or  camps ; and  as  preferving  evidences  of  that  in 
their  prefent  appellations.  Other  memorials-  of  the  Ro~ 
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mans  have  been  found  in  the  military  ways,  or  roads  which 
diverged  from  the  ftation  of  Granta. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynalties,  the  annals  of  Cam- 
bridge record  but  few  events,  and  thofe  are  merely  ol 
battles,  fieges,  and  other  military  operations.  The  univer- 
fity, or  rather  a kind  of  academical  inftitution,  appears  to 
have  been  firft  founded  early  in  the  feventh  century,  by  8i- 
gebert,  king  of  Eaft-Angha.  How  long  this  endured  we 
are  not  informed  ; but  as  Alfred  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  teachers  when  be  had  youth  and  leifure  to  be  in- 
ftrufted,  we  may  fairly  prtfume  that  there  were  110  public 
feminaries  at  that  time.  The  merit  of  reftoring,  or  proba- 
bly of  founding  the  real  univerfity  belonged  to  Edward  the 
Elder,  fon  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  appears  from  the 
chronicle  of  Hyde- abbey,  to  have  eredted  “ balls  for  the 
ftrudents,  and  chairs  and  feats  for  the  bodlors,  at  bis  own 
charge.”  He  alfo  appointed  profeffors,  and  adopted  othei* 
necelfary  meafures  which  feemed  to  fecure  the  liability  of 
the  inftitution.  In  the  year  1010  the  town  was  fired,  and 
plundered  by  the  maurading  Danes,  who  committed  re- 
peated depredations  in  this  part  of  the  iflaud.  At  the  time 
of  the  domefday  furvpy,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, it  contained  373  houfes,  27  of  which  were  fnortly 
afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for  the  cajlk  eredled  by 
the  Conqueror  ; or  rather,  as  Fuller  obferves,  “ re-edified.” 
In  this  fortrefs  he  foon  afterwards  received  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  monks  of  Ely,  vvhofe  refiftance  to  his  power  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  inducement  for  eredling  it.  In  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  town  and  county  ot  Cambridge 
were  ravaged  wit!)  fire  and  fvvord  by  Roger  de  Montgomery", 
in  revenge  for  an  affront  giren  him  by  the  king.  The  univer- 
fity was  therefore  for  fome  time  abandoned,  but  Henry  I. 
induced  the  wandering  ftudents  to  return,  by  invefting  the 
town  with  many  valuable  privileges.  He  exempted  it  from 
the  power  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  year  1101,  and  made  it  a 
corporation  on  payment  to  the  exchequer  of  100  marks  an- 
nually. Josfrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  fent  four  monks  to 
Cottenham  near  Cambridge,  from  which  place  they  daily 
repaired,  according  to  Peter  Blefenfis,  to  the  univerfity 
town,  “and  having  hired  a public  barn,  made  open  pro- 
feffion  of  their  fciences,  and  foon  collected  a great  number  of 
fcholars.”  Thefe  continued  to  increafe,  and  the  place  pre- 
greffively  acquired  celebrity  till  1174,  when  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  was  confumed  by  a fire  “ fo  mercilefs,”  fays 
Fuller,  “ that  it  only  ftopt  for  want  of  fuel  to  feed  its  fury.” 
Moft  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  appear  to  have 
been  conftrudted  with  wood  at  this  period.  Tournaments 
were  frequently  held  at  Cambridge  in  the  13th  century,  and 
the  concourfe  of  people  was  fo  great,  that  the  ftudents  were 
much  inconvenienced  both  in  board  and  lodging.  To  re- 
move this  impediment  to  learning,  Henry  the  Third  forbade 
any  tournament  to  be  kept  within  five  miles  of  the  town. 
In  examining  the  local  annals  of  Cambridge,  we  find  that 
frequent  difputes  and  altercations,  often  ending  in  battles, 
arofe  between  the  tovvnfmen,  and  thofe  perfons  connedled 
with  the  univerfity.  I11  1281,  a particular  inftance  of  this 
kind  occurred.  The  towns-people  aflembled  at  their  hall, 
and  having  chofen  John  Grantceter,  for  their  leader,  com- 
pelled him  to  fwear  that  he  would  execute  whatever  the 
bailiff  and  burgeffes  fhould  command.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
pus Chrifti  college,  they  broke  open  the  doors,  and  carried 
away  all  the  charters,  and  other  documents  ; they  next  went 
to  the  houfe  of  the  chancellor,  whom  they  compelled,  as 
well  as  all  other  perfons  of  the  univerfity,  to  renounce  the 
privileges  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  them,  and  alfo  deliver 
up  all  the  letters-patent  then  in  their  poffeffion.  After  this 
D they 
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they  broke  open  the  univerfity  cheft,  which  was  kept  in  St. 
Mary’s  church,  and  taking  out  all  the  records,  burnt  them 
in  the  market-place,  together  with  the  papers  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  collected.  Numerous  other  a£ts  of  violence  were 
committed.  At  length  Henry  Spencer,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
coming  here  with  fome  foldiers,  fuppreffed  thefe  daring  tu- 
mults, and  punifhed  the  principal  leaders  the  mayor  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  the  liberties  of  the  town  were  de- 
clared forfeited,  and  bellowed  on  the  vice-chancellor,  in  whom 
they  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the 
corporation  was  reilored,  but  feveral  of  its  former  privileges 
were  retained  by  the  univerlity. 

An  infurre&ion  breaking  out  in  the  eallern  counties  in 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  he  fummoned  a parliament 
here  in  1383.  In  this  affembly  a ftatute  was  made  agairift 
r wanderers , or  ftudents  of  either  univerfity,  who  traverfed  the 
country  begging  alms  without  licence,  which  at  that  time 
was  a common  practice.  On  the  2d  of  May  1534,  the  uni- 
verfity renounced  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  next 
year  furrendered  all  its  charters,  llatutes,  and  papiftical  mu- 
niments into  the  hands  of  Lord  Cromwell.  Thefe  records 
were,  however,  foon  afterwards  reilored,  and  the  univerfity 
reinllated  in  the  full  exercife  of  its  privileges.  From  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  till  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth, 
the  univerfity  and  town  were  in  continued  commotion,  and 
various  arits  of  hoflility  were  committed  by  the  oppofite  par- 
ties. The  latter  monarch,  however,  reilored  peace  to  the 
univerfity,  where  lire  refided  five  days  in  the  early  part  of 
her  reign.  Here  Ihe  was  entertained  with  various  drama- 
tic exhibitions,  befides  orations,  difputations,  and  other  aca- 
demical exercifes.  On  leaving  the  town,  the  queen  in  an 
elegant  Latin  fpeech  recommended  the  members  of  the  uni- 
verfity to  make  the  refult  of  their  ftudies  public. 

In  1630,  Cambridge  was  vifited  by  a dreadful  plague, 
which  occafioned  the  bufinefs  of  the  univerfity  to  be  fuf- 
pended,  and  all  the  ftudents  had  leave  to  retire  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  homes.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  perfons  fell 
victims  to  this  direful  malady.  The  affizes  were  at  this  time 
removed  to  Roy  lion.  During  the  unhappy  warfare  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  perfons  of  the  uni- 
verfity very  early  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  the  king, 
and  as  a pledge  of  loyalty,  fent  their  plate  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  for  his  ufe,  a few  days  before  the  erection 
of  his  llandard  at  Nottingham.  This  meafure  provoked  the 
Cromwellian  parliament,  whofe  forces  laid  the  town  under 
repeated  contribution,  and  the  officers  and  ftudents  of  the 
univerfity  were  compelled  to  feek  fafety  in  flight.  Soon 
after  the  reftoration,  tranquillity  was  again  reilored ; and 
fince  that  period,  various  ufeful  and  important  plans  to  pro- 
mote the  profperity  of  the  town,  and  the  advantages  of 
learning,  have  been  progrtffively  eftablifhed.  The  caftle 
and  fortifications  have  gradually  crumbled  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  and  the  univerfity  has  continued  to  increafe  its  literary 
reputation  from  that  epoch. 

The  extent  of  Cambridge  occupies  a fpace  of  ground 
which  meafures  about  one  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
half  a mile  from  call  to  Weft.  The  ftreets  are  in  general 
narrow  and  winding,  and  the  houfes  ill-built,  and  too  much 
crowded  together.  The  town  was  firft  paved  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  his  36th  year,  caufed  it  to  be  en- 
abled by  Parliament,  that  all  perfons  who  had  any  houfes, 
lands,  & c.  in  Cambridge,  bordering  on  the  highways,  fhould 
pave  them  to  the  middle  of  the  laid  ways,  “ in  length  as 
their  grounds  do  extend,”  and  alfo  keep  them  in  repair, 
under  the  penalty  of  fixpence  for  every  fquare  yard.  In 
1787,  an  adl  was  palled  “ for  the  better  paving,  cleanling, 
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and  lighting  the  town,  and  widening  the  ftreets,  lanes,  and 
other  pallhges.”  Many  improvements  in  each  of  thefe  re- 
fpeCts  have  fince  been  effected.  The  population  compared 
with  the  limited  extent  of  the  town  is  very  great ; for  be- 
fides the  perfons  refiding  in  the  colleges,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants returned  under  the  late  aft  was  9273  ; of  houfes 
1 733  ■ The  trade  carried  on  at  Cambridge  is  not  inconfider- 
able;  befides  that  which  is  either  immediately  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  univerfity.  The  corporation  con  fills  of  a 
mayor,  high  fteward,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty  four 
common  council-men,  four  bailiffs,  a town  clerk,  and  other 
officers.  The  mayor,  on  the  day  of  his  election,  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  bellowing  the  freedom  on  any  one  perfon  he  may 
think  proper.  The  choice  of  reprefentatives  in  Parliament 
is  veiled  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  freemen  not  receiving 
alms  : the  voters  are  about  200. 

The  Cajlle  of  Cambridge,  of  which  there  are  fcarcely  any 
remains,  was  raffed  foon  after  the  conqucft  ; for  27  houfes 
are  faid  in  the  Conqueror’s  iurvey  to  have  been  levelled  for 
the  purpofe  of  ereCting  it.  On  the  fite  of  this  ancient  for- 
trefs,  a new,  large  county  gaol  was  lately  built,  upon  a novel 
plan.  Near  this  is  a large  conical  mount,  the  keep  of  the 
ancient  Norman  caftle.  This  occupies  the  higheil  ground 
in  the  town,  and  its  fummit  commands  a very  extenfive 
tradl  of  flat  country.  In  the  market  place  is  a conduit, 
which  was  eredted,  and  the  water  brought  to  the  town  by 
Thomas  Hobfon  the  celebrated  carrier,  in  1614.  Near  it 
are  the  (hire  hall,  and  the  town  hall,  two  large  buildings. 

Public  Buildings.  Cambridge  contains  14  parilhes, 
13  of  which  are  provided  with  their  refpedlive  churches. 
Two  only  of  thefe  are,  however,  entitled  to  public  notice, 
the  others  being  moftly  fmall,  incongruous,  and  very  inele- 
gant buildings.  Among  the  moll  ancient  ilrudlures  in  the 
town,  and  certainly  the  mod  curious  fpecimen  of  architec- 
tural antiquity  it  poffeffes,  is  the  Round  Church , or  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  imita- 
tions which  now  remain  in  England,  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  The  original  building  was 
perfedlly  circular,  having  its  roof  fupported  by  eight  large 
columns,  between  which  and  the  outward  wall,  is  a circular 
aiile.  The  entrance  door-way  has  a femi-circular  arch  of 
three  different  mouldings,  which  fpring  from  capitals  and 
columns  of  that  ftyle  of  archite&ure  ufually  called  Saxon. 
Indeed  the  whole  llrudture  was  originally  of  this  ftyle,  but 
has  been  altered  at  later  periods  ; and  at- the  time  of  fuch 
alterations,  the  architeas  appear  to  have  adopted  the  then 
prevailing  mode  of  building.  Mr.  Effex  (in  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Archteologia)  affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the  knights  temp- 
lars, or^  by  fome  perfons  concerned  in  the  croifades,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  or  between  the  time  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  crufade.  It  is  certainly  the  oldett  church  of  the 
kind  in  England,  though  the  temple  church  in  London,  and 
the  round  church  in  Northampton,  are  conitruaed  nearly 
fimilar  in  their  refpeaive  ground  plans  ; though  their  arch- 
es, columns,  and  ornaments,  are  very  diffimilar. 

The  univerfity  church,  called^ Great  St.  Mary’s,  though  a 
large  fpacious  building,  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  beau- 
ty, or  uniformity  of  architecture.  It  was  built  by  contribu- 
tion, and  though  begun  in  the  year  147S,  it  was  not  com- 
pletely finifhed  till  1608.  In  the  years  1783  and  1784, 
about  1500/.  were  expended  in  “repairing  and  beautifying 
this  church;”  but  the  alterations  not  being  direCted  by 
tafte,  have  neither  beauty  nor  fcience  to  recommend  them 
to  our  approbation.  The  other  churches  of  Cambridge  , 
are  moftly  built  with  brick  walls,  which  are  plallered  and 
whitew'alhed. 
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The  moll  confpicuous  and  mod  celebrated  building  of 
the  univerfity  is  King’s  College  chapel , which,  for  elegance 
and  beauty  of  parts,  for  grandeur  of  effedl,  and  fcientific 
conftrudlion,  is  juftly  admired  by  all  artifts,  connoifleurs,  and 
architects.  The  defign  of  this  ftrudlure  is  at  once  bold, 
chatte,  and  profound  ; and  its  exterior  and  interior  effects 
are  grand  and  imprefiive.  It  confifts  of  only  one  fpace  or 
aide,  which  meafures  287  feet  in  length,  by  44  feet  in  width, 
and  93  feet  in  height.  This  fpacious  apartment  is  furrounded 
with  various  attractive  beauties ; and  the  fculptor,  painter, 
glazier,  and  architect,  feem  to  emulate  each  other  in  excit- 
ing admiration.  The  whole  interior  fuperficies  is  covered 
with  numerous  fculptured  ornaments,  among  which  the 
arms  and  cognizances  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter 
are  moll  prevalent.  The  rofe,  portcullis,  fieur  de  lis,  with 
Ihields  of  arms,  are  ftuck  all  over  the  walls.  Thefe  are 
carved  in  high  alto-relievo,  and  are  executed  with  great  fkill 
and  tafte.  Some  of  the  fupporters  difplay  the  hand  of  a 
firft-rate  ftatuary,  and  though  cut  in  Hone,  are  equal  in 
contour,  exprefiion,  and  character,  to  almoft  any  marble 
fculpture.  A wooden  Ikreen  feparates  the  ante-chapel  from 
the  choir.  The  latter  has  two  rows  of  ftalls  of  carved 
wood  on  each  fide,  and  on  the  pannels  at  the  back  part  of 
the  upper  rows,  are  carved  the  arms  of  all  the  Englifh 
kings  from  Henry  the  Fifth  to  James  the  Firft.  The  whole 
chapel  is  lighted  by  26  large  windows,  befide  fome  fmaller 
ones,  which  communicate  to  different  lateral  chapels,  or 
chantries.  Thefe  occupy  the  fpaces  between  the  buttreffes, 
and  are  now  appropriated  to  libraries,  and  to  other  purpofes. 
All  the  upper  windows,  except  that  at  the  weft  end,  are 
filled  with  painted  glafs,  which,  for  the  ftyle  of  drawing, 
colouring,  compofition,  expreffion,  &c.  manifeft  great  ta- 
lents in  the  artifts  who  executed  it.  The  groining  and  con- 
ftruction  of  the  toof  of  this  fabric  are  regarded  wfith  admi- 
ration and  aftonilhment.  In  forming  the  arch,  and  difpof- 
ing  the  materials,  the  architect  has  difplayed  fuch  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  geometrical  principles,  as  to  confound 
almoft  every  other  artift  who  has  fince  examined  his  work- 
manlhip.  It  is  traditionally  reported  that  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  annually  vifited  this  pile,  to  view  the  roof;  and  the 
fame  tradition  has  given  currency  to  an  abfurd  remark, 
which  that  great  architect  is  faid  to  have  made.  This  roof 
was  executed  by  John  Waftell,  and  Herry  Semerick,  who 
by  an  indenture  ftill  extant  agree  “ to  make,  and  fett  up,  at 
their  own  cofts  and  charges,  a good,  fure,  and  fufficient 
vawte,  for  the  grete  church  there,  to  be  workmanly 
wrought,  made  and  fett  up  after  the  beft  handlying  and 
forme  of  good  workmanlhip  according  to  a plat  thereof 
made  and  figned  with  the  hands  of  the  lords  executors  to 
the  kyng  of  moft  famous  memorye  Herry  the  VII,  &c.” 
They  all'o  agree  to  provide  ftone,  and  every  other  requilite 
for  the  faid  work,  to  finifh  it  in  three  years,  and  to  receive 
1200/.  for  their  whole  labour  and  materials. 

This  magnificent  fabric  was  begun  by  king  Henry  VI. 
who  left  particular  directions  in  his  will,  and  bequeathed 
ample  endowments  for  the  completion  of  the  chapel  and  the 
whole  college  buildings,  & c.  But  the  former  was  not 
completed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  latter  have 
never  been  finilhed.  It  appears  that  only  a part  of  the  walls 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  and  to  a certain  height  on  the 
north  and  fouth  fides,  were  raifed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
founder.  The  building  was  a little  advanced  by  Richard  III. ; 
and  Henry  VII.  made  much  greater  progrefs  in  the  work. 

It  advanced  with  rapidity  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  cafe  or  {hell  of  the  building  was  finilhed  in  Ijij. 
For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  character 


of  this  ftructur-e,  fee  Malden’s  Account  of  King’s  College 
Chapel,  8vo. 

Near  the  north  fide  of  this  chapel  is  the  Senate  Houfe , 
which  was  built  by  Gibbs  the  architect  from  a defign  by 
fir  James  Burroughs,  who  was  mafter  of  Caius  College.  It 
was  begun  in  the  year  1722,  and  coft  nearly  20,000 /.  in 
completing;  about  it, 000/.  of  which  were  contributed  by 
individual  benefadors.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Portland 
ftone,  and  adorned  with  pilafters,  frieze,  baluftrades,  Sec. 
in  the  Corinthian  ftyle  of  architecture.  In  the  middle,  both 
of  the  fouth  and  eaft  fronts,  is  a grand  triangular  pediment, 
fupported  by  four  fluted  columns  of  the  fame  order.  The  in- 
terior is  occupied  by  one  large  room,  where  all  the  public  bu- 
finefs  of  the  univerfity  is  tranfaCted.  It  meafures  10 1 feet  long 
by  42  feet  broad,  and  32  feet  high.  Near  this  building  is 
the  Public  Library,  which  confifts  of  four  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor ; the  ground  floor,  confifting  of  three  fides  of  a 
fquare,  being  occupied  by  the  Schools.  The  library  contains 
many  curious,  valuable  and  interefting  objeCts  ; among  which 
is  an  antique  ftatue  of  Ceres  brought  from  the  temple  at 
Eleufis,  the  Cippus  from  the  tomb  of  Euclid,  the  Beza  MS. ; 
and  numerous  other  rarities. 

Moft  of  the  other  public  buildings  being  connected  with 
the  colleges  and  halls,  we  (hall  notice  the  moft  interefting 
under  their  refpeClive  eftablifhments,  and  (hall  arrange  thefe 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  foundations.  Previous  to 
the  ereCfion  of  colleges,  the  ftudents  refided  in  hoftels,  or 
inns,  which  were  provided  by  the  townfmen  for  their  recep- 
tion. All  the  charges  of  education  and  maintenance  were 
paid  by  themfelves  ; though  the  fcholaftic  degrees  and  go- 
vernment were,  according  to  the  report  given  of  the  ancient 
ftatutes,  nearly  the  fame  as  at  prefent.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  the  number  of  hoftels  at  Cambridge  amounted 
to  16.  The  extravagant  terms  of  landlords’  charges  pro- 
bably gave  rife  to  the  colleges  ; as  it  is  record'ed  that  they 
were  very  extortionate  in  their  demands. 

Colleges,  See. — The  univerfity  buildings  confift  of 
twelve  colleges  and  four  halls,  which  laft  poffefs  the  fame 
privileges  as  the  former.  Each  of  thefe  contains  apart- 
ments for  the  ftudents  and  fellows,  a mailer’s  lodge,  a 
chapel,  a library,  a hall,  and  a combination  room.  In  the 
following  table  is  recorded,  in  chronological  order,  the  name 
and  the  time  of  founding  each  of  thefe  inftitutions. 

1.  Peter  Houfe  College,  founded  - - 12 $7 

2.  Clare  Hall,  - - - 1326 

This  being  burnt,  was  rebuilt  in  - - *344 

Again  completely  rebuilt  in  - - *638 

3.  Pembroke  Hall,  - *343 

4.  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  built  by  E.Gonville,  1348 

Enlarged  by  Dr.  Caius, 

5.  Corpus  Chrilli,  or  Bene’t  College, 

Augmented  in  revenues,  See, 

6.  Trinity  Hall, 


7.  King’s  College,  ... 

8.  Queen’s  College,  .... 

9.  Catharine  Hall, 

10.  Jefus  College,  - 

j 1.  Chrift’s  College,  .... 

12.  St.  John’s  College,  - 

13.  Magdalen  College,  - 

14.  Trinity  College,  ... 

15.  Emanuel  College,  .... 

1 6.  Sidney  Sulfex  College 
In  addition  to  thefe,  a new  college,  upon  a large  and 

grand  fcale,  is  propofed  and  intended  to  be  erected  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  will  of  fir  George  Downing.  This  gentlov. 
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man,  in  the  year  1717,  devifed  various  efiates,  &c,  in  failure 
of  certain  iffue,  for  this  purpofe.  The  validity  of  the  will 
was  difputed  by  fome  of  his  relatives,  but  after  many  years’ 
litigation  was  .finally  fettled  in  1800,  and  the  mailer,  pro- 
feffors,  and  three  of  the  fellow's  are  already  appointed : 
thirteen  other  fellows  are  to  be  cholen  when  the  college  is 
built.  We  fhall  proceed  to  notice  a few  particulars  relating 
to  each  of  the  above-named  foundations. 

<SV.  Peter's  College,  ufually  called  Peter-Houfe,  originally 
ConfiHed  of  two  hollcls,  which  were  purcbafed  by  Hugh  de 
Balfham,  fub-prior  of  Ely,  who  appropriated  them,  in  1237, 
to  the  ufe  of  lludents.  In  1284  he  completely  endowed  his 
foundation  for  the  fupport  of  a mailer,  14  fellows,  29  bible- 
clerks,  and  8 poor  fcholars  ; the  number  to  be  increafed  or 
diminifhed  according  to  the  fludluation  of  the  revenues. 
Numerous  benefadlions  have  iince  been  given  to  this  founda- 
tion, and  the  fellowfhips  are  accordingly  increafed.  The 
chapel  was  eredled  by  fubfcription  in  the  year  1632,  and  is 
neatly  embellifhed,  but  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  ornaments 
by  the  fanatics  in  the  civil  wars.  The  building  furrounds 
two  courts,  which  are  feparated  by  a cloifter  and  gallery, 
and  the  larged  court  has  had  its  buildings  cafed  with  ilone 
within  a few  years. 

Clare  Hall  was  built  on  the  fite  of  the  Univerfity  Hall, 
which  was.  a fmall  college,  founded  in  the  year  1326  by 
Dr.  Richard  Baden,  then  chancellor  of  the  univerfity. 
About  16  years  after  its  eredlion,  it  was  confumed  by  fire, 
but  rebuilt  on  a much  more  extenfive  fcale  in  1344,  by 
Elizabeth  de  Burg,  heirefs  to  the  lad  earl  of  Clare.  By 
thisjady  it  obtained  its  prefent  name,  with  endowment  for 
a mader,  to  fellows,  and  the  fame  number  of  fcholars. 
Richard  III.,  Thomas  Cecil,  earl  of  Exeter,  John  Freeman, 
efq,,  William  Butler,  efq.,  and  Samuel  Blyth,  efq.  all  con- 
tributed in  augmenting  the  revenues,  which  now  maintain 
17  fellows,  and  between  30  and  40  fcholars.  This  is  the 
moil  un-dorm  in  its  buildings,  and  is  the  moll  pleafantly 
fituated  of  any  college  in  the  univerfity.  It  was  rebuilt  of 
done  in  1638,  except  its  chapel,  which  was  eredled  in  1703, 
from  a defign  by  fir  James  Burroughs.  This  college  Hands 
near  the  north  weft  angle  of  King’s  College  chapel. 

Pembroke  Hall  was  founded  by  Mary,  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke, in  1343,  and  endowed  in  purfuanceof  a charter  from 
Edward  HI.  for  a mailer  and  fix  fellows.  Among  the  be- 
nefactors who  have  enlarged  this  ellablifhment,  Henry  VI. 
is  the  moil  confiderable  ; who  augmented  it  with  the  rich 
living  of  Soham  in  this  county,  and  with  fome  other  recto- 
ries. In  his  charter  it  is  termed  “ the  mod  noble,  renowned, 
precious  college,  which,  among  all  others  in  the  univerfity, 
was  ever  wonderfully  refplendent.”  The  prefent  number  of 
felluwfhips  is  16,  and  the  fchoiarfhips  about  70.  The 
chapel  was  built  from  a defign  of  fir  Chriltopher  Wren,  by 
his  uncle,  bifhop  Wren.  Contained  in  a fmall  detached 
building  of  this  college  is  a large  and  curious  adronomical 
machiite,  or  fphere,  which  was  given  and  partly  made  by 
Dr.  Roger  Long,  author  of  a celebrated  treatife  on  aftro- 
uomy  ; in  which  work  it  is  particularly  deferibed  ; and  the 
Dr.  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  intered  of  200/.  bank  an- 
nuities to  keep  “ the  indrument  and  place”  in  good  repair. 
This,  like  many  other  ufeful  bequefts,  is  perverted  tQ  private 
emolument,  and  the  objeft  confequently  negledled.  This 
college  confids  of  two  courts,  which  are  feparated  by  the 
hall,,  having  the  combination  room  at  one  end. 

Corpus  Cbrifti,  or  Bene't  College,  differs  in  its  origin  from 
all  others,  in  either  of  the  univerfities ; thofe  having  been 
founded  by  the  benevolence  of  one  or  two  perfons,  while 
this  was  eilabliffied  by  the  union  of  two  guilds,  or  religious 


focieties.  The  college  was  begun  in  1344,  audits  buildings 
were  rapidly  advanced  by  the  influence  of  Henry  Plantagenet 
duke  of  Lancader,  whom  the  brethren  had  chofen  as  their 
fird  alderman.  By  the  munificence  of  fir  John  Cambridge 
and  his  fon,  the  revenues  were  confiderably  augmented  and 
finally  appropriated,  in  the  year  1356,  to  the  maintenance  of 
a mader,  eight  fellow's,  three  bible-clerks,  and  fix  fcholars. 
Since  that  period,  the  endowments  have  increafed  fufficiently 
to  fupport  twelve  fellowfhips,  and  nearly  fixty  fetiolarfhips. 
The  name  of  Bene’t,  or  Benedidd  college,  arofe  from  its 
proximity  to  the  church  dedicated  to  that  faint.  Matthew 
Parker,-  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  greateft  bene- 
factor to  this  college,  having  founded  two  fellowfhips  and 
five  fcholarfliips,  and  bellowed  qn  it  the  valuable  library  of 
Stoke-clare  college,  Suffolk,  befides  many  other  printed 
books  and  manuferipts.  This  college  confids  principally  of 
buildings  round  a fquare  court. 

Gonville  and  Cams  College , commonly  called  Keys  College, 
was  originally  founded  in  the  year  1348,  by  Edmund  Gon- 
vibe,  w'ho  left  a large  fum  of  money  with  Dr.  Bateman  to 
finifh  and  endow  it.  The  dodlor  being  then  employed  on 
his  own  college  (Trinity)  did  not  immediately  proceed  with 
this  building,  but  afterwards  had  it  eredled  near  his  own 
foundation.  Thus  the  prefent  building  is  ppfierior  to  that 
of  Trinity,  but  its  foundation  and  endowment  being  an- 
terior, it  certainly  claims  precedence  in  chronological  ar- 
rangement. After  its  completion,  it  was  called  Gonville 
Hall ; but  in  1557  ^ obtained  the  prefent  title,  and  was 
confiderably  increafed  in  revenues  and  buildings.  This  was 
elFefttd  by  Dr.  John  Cains,  phyfician  to  queen  Mary,  who 
built  a new  court,  and  three  remarkable  gates  of  various  and 
eccentric  architecture.  That  on  the  fouth,  communicating 
with  the  fchools,  is  faid  to  be  the  firfl  fpe^imen  of  regular 
or  Roman  architecture  ereCted  in  this  country.  The  gates 
are  refpeCtively  inferibed,  “ Huniilitatis,”  the  gate  of 
Humility  ; “ Virtutis,”  the  gate  of  Virtue  ; “ Io.  Caius 
Pofuit  Sapientix,”  John  Caius  built  this  in  honour  of  Wif- 
dom  ; “ Honoris,”  the  gate  of  Plonor.  Since  the  deceafe 
of  Dr.  Caius,  the  fellowfhips  have  increafed  to  29,  and  the 
fchoiarfhips  to  nearly  100.  The  principal  court  of  this 
college  has  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  is  cafed  with  (tone. 

Trinity  Hall  was  one  of  thofe  original  hoflels  wherein  the 
ftudents  refided  at  their  own  expence.  It  was  purchafed  by 
Richard  Crowder,  prior  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.; 
and  was  converted  into  a college,  in  1331,'  by  Henry  Bate- 
man, biftiop  of  Norwich.  The  founder  provided  for  a maflcr, 
three  fellows,  and  two  fcholars  ; but  various  fubfequent  be- 
nefadtions  have  increafed  the  fellowfhips  to  twelve,  and  the 
fchoiarfhips  to  fourteen.  The  whole  of  this  hall  is  faced 
with  Hone,  and  the  buildings  have  a neat  and  uniform  appear- 
ance. 

King's  College,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  univerfity,  owes 
its  origin  and  foundation  to  king  Henry  VI.  who,  in  144*, 
dedicated  it,  and  in  1443  fully  endowed  it  for  a provoH,  70 
fellows,  or  fcholars,  3 chaplains,  6 clerks,  16  choriflers,  and 
a mufic  mailer,  16  officers  of  the  foundation,  12  fervitors  for 
the  fenior  fellows,  and  6 poor  fcholars.  The  monarch, 
dying  before  the  eHablifhment  was  completed,  left  particular 
directions  and  bequeHs  in  his  will  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
magnificent  and  pious  defigns.  Thefe,  however,  were  never 
completed,  and  only  a fmall  part  of  the  intended  buildings 
have  been  eredled.  Some  peculiar  privileges  appertain  to 
this  college.  (See  Raworth’s  Univerfity  Calendar,  iamo. 
1S01.)  Edward  IV.  inHead  of  forwarding  the  plans  of 
his  predeceffor,  deprived  this  college  of  many  large  eflates, 
which,  with  aggravated  injuHice,  he  gave  to  fome  of  the 
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fycophant  Oxonians  then  about  his  court.  Henry  VII. 
beini>-  fafely  feated  on  the  throne,  directed  his  attention, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  to  this  building,  on  which 
he  expended  2000/.  and  prefented  the  college  with  5000/. 
more  for  the  purpofe  of  finifhing  the  chapel.  Befides  the 
elegant  chapel  already  noticed,  this  college  confifts  of  a row 
of  buildings  to  the  Couth,  alio  a large  fquare  of  buddings  to 
the  north  of  the  chapel,  and  the  pvovolt’s  refidence,  &c.  to 
the  call.  In  the  library  of  the  chapel  is  a plan  of  the  col- 
lege, as  intended  to  be  built  by  Henry  VI.  and  fome  ad- 
ditional buildings  are  now  propofed  to  be  erefied. 

Queen’s  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1448,  and  en- 
dowed with  revenues  to  the  amount  ot  200/.  pei  annum  foi 
the  fupport  of  a principal  and  four  fellows,  hlaignret  of 
Anjou,  the  intrepid  con  fort  of  Henry  AH.  Elizabeth 
Widville,  or  Grey,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  though  a profefl'ed 
enemy  to  the  founder,  was  prevailed  on  by  Andrew  Ducket 
the  mailer,  to  complete  tins  college,  and  eilabhlh  it  ioi  a 
matter,  19  fellows,  and  45  fcbolars.  I he  lady  Elizabeth 
has  11  nee  been  annually  celebrated  as  the  co-founder.  The 
buildings  fur  round  two  quadrangular  couilS,  one  of  which 
has  a cloifter  of  about  330  feet  encompaffing  it.  The  chapel 
is  fitted  up  peculiarly  neat. 

Catharine  Hall  owes  its  foundation  to  ivobert  Woodlflik* 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  who  in  the  year  1474  endowed 
it  for  a mailer  and  three  or  more  fellows.  This  number  is 
now  mcreafed  to  five  ; and  eight  bye-fehowfhips  with  ten 
fcholarfnips  have  fince  been  added.  The  buildings  occupy 
three  Tides  of  a quadrangular  court. 

Jefus  College  was  erefted  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  and  founded  by  John  Alcock,  bilhop  of 
Ely,  in  1496,  for  a matter,  fix  fellows,  and  fix  fcholars. 
The  endowments  have  been  increated,  and  now  pro\ide  for 
fixteen  fellows,  and  nearly  fifty  fcholars.  This  college  is 
fituated  at  a lhort  diltance  from  the  town,  and  its  chapel, 
from  the  fize  and  chara&er,  appears  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient conventual  church,  '.which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Rha- 
dagund  in  1 r6o. 

Chrift’s  College  was  built  or.  the  fite  of  an  ho  (tel,  called 
God's-Houfe,  'and  appears  to  have  been  firft  founded  by 
Henry- VI.  and  completely  endowed,  in  1506,  by  Margaret 
countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby.  The  perfons  now 
maintained  on  this  eftabhfhment  are  a malter,  13  fellows, 
and  about  70  fcholars.  The  ancient  buildings  of  this  col- 
lege  mclofe  a fmall  quadrangular  court,  behind  which  is  a 
more  modern  uniform  building,  erefted  by  Inigo  Jones. 

St.  John’s  College  received  its  name  from  the  diltolved  hof- 
pital  of  St.  John’s,  on  the  fite  of  which  it  was  built,  and 
founded  in  1311,  though  not  opened  till  1516.  -this  was 
originally  endowed  by  IVIargaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  for 
a matter  and  thirty-one  fellows;  but  fqofequent  benefa&ions 
have  united  to  raife  a revenue  to  fupport  fixty-one  fellows  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fcholars.  The  buildings  of  this 
college  are  moftly  of  brick,  and  furround  three  courts. 

Magdalen  College  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  Stafford  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  ere&ed  part  of  the  prefent  fabric,  and 
intended  to  have  endowed,  and  named  it  from  his  own  title, 
but  being  beheaded,  this  with  his  other  property  was  con- 
fi fcated.°  In  1542  it  was  obtained  from  the  king,  and  en- 
dowed by  Thomas  lord  Audley,  for  a mafter  and  four  fel- 
lows. The  latter  number  has  fince  been  increafed  to  feven- 
teen,  and  feveral  fcholarfhips  have  alfo  been  added.  T.  his 
college  is  built  of  brick,  and  confifts  of  two  courts.  Its 
library  is  noted  on  account  of  containing  the  valuable  books 
and  MSS.  of  Samuel  Pepys  efq.  who  was  fecretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  the  rfigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II-. 
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Trinity  College  contains  the  large  ft  buildings,  and  pofFeffes  ' 
the  molt  confiderable  endowments  of  any  collegiate  dla- 
blifhment  in  this  univerfity.  Its  buildings  furround  two- 
very  large  quadrangular  courts,  and  its  entrance-gateway, 
chapel,  and  library  are  fine  and  interefting  objedts  of  archi- 
tecture. This  college  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  hr 
1546,  on  the  fite  of  two  other  colleges  and  a hoftel,  and 
endowed  for  a mafter,  fixty  fellows,  fixty-feven  fcho’m, 
four  conducts,  three  public  profeffors,  thirteen  poor  fcholars, 
twenty  beadefmen,  and  other  officers  with  lervants  ; the 
number  on  the  eftabhfhment,  at  prefent,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  four  hundred.  The  inner-court  is  called  Meville’s- 
court,  from  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Neville,  at  whole  ex- 
pence it  was  chiefly  built,  in  the  year  1609.  Its  weltern 
fide  is  formed  by  the  library,  which  is  a magnificent  and 
fpacious  building,  200  feet  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth, 
and  38  in  height.  Beneath  the  library  is  a fpacious  piazza, 
which  opens  to  the  river  and  the  gardens.  In  the  chapel 
is  a fine  ffatue  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  executed  by  Roubiliac. 
This  figure  is  confidered  one  of  the  fineft  Specimens  of  Eng- 
iiffi  ft  at  u ary. 

Emanuel  College  was  founded  by  fir  Walter  Mildmay,  on- 
the  fite  of  a Dominican  convent,  in  1584,  and  endowed  for 
a mafter,  three  fellows,  and  four  fcholars.  By  additional 
donations  the  revenues  now  fupport  fifteen  fellows,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  fcholars  and  exhibitionifts.  The  hall  is 
faid  to  be  the  moll  elegant  of  any  ir.  the  Univerfity. 

Sidney  SuJJex  College  derives  its  foundation  from  Frances 
Sidney,  countefs  of  Suffex,  who,  by  will,  dated  December 
6th  158S,  bequeathed  5000I.  and  fome  other  property  to 
found  a college  for  a mafter,  ten  fellows,  and  twenty 
fcholars.  The  firft  ftone  of  this  college  was  laid  on  the 
2Cth  of  May  1596,  and  the  building  completed  in  little  more 
than  three  years.  The  chapel  and  the  library  were  rebuilt’ 
about  twenty  years  fince,  and  various  other  alterations  made 
at  the  fame  time.  The  foundation  provides  for  feven  fellows, 
ten  bye-fellows,  twentyfcholars,  and  twenty-four  bye-fcholars, 
befides  a mathematical  lecturer,  and  feveral  exhibitioners. 

In  each,  and  all  of  thefe  colleges,  are  various  por- 
traits of  founders,  and  eminent  perfons  who  have  received, 
education,  or  been  immediately  connected  with  the  respec- 
tive foundations.  Each,  alfo,  contains  a library,  and  in 
fome  are  various  ufeful,  curious,  and  valuable  natural  and 
artificial  objects.  Numerous  manuferipts,  miffals,  &c.  con- 
tribute to  enrich,  and  dignify  many  of  thefe  libraries  ; but 
to  particularize  the  whole,  or  even  barely  to  mention  the 
molt  confiderable,  or  important,  would  compel  us  to  extend 
this  article  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  confiftency. 
At  the  end  we  ffiall  refer  to  fuch  works  as  contain  more  de- 
tailed information  on  thefe  fubjefts.  All  the  colleges  of 
this  Univerfity  are  accommodated  with,  fpacious  and  plcafant 
gardens,  having  convenient  walks,  which'  are  ffieltered 
and  enriched  with  rows  of  noble  trees.  Moft  of  them  are 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cam,  at  the  we  ft  era  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  It  is  juftly  remarked  by  (Dangers  who  , 
vilit  Cambridge,  that  its  colleges  and  public  buildings  are, 
in  general,,  neither  grand,  elegant,  nor  in  a good  ftvle  of  archi- 
tecture ; and  that  a national  Univerfity  ffiould  difplay  and 
encourage  the  polite  arts  of  the  country.  In  the  college 
now  preparing  to  be  built,  it  is  hoped  that  the  directors  os 
Committee  will  feleCt  fuch  deiigns  as  ffiall  at  once  be  a me- 
mento of  their  tafte,  an  honour  to  the  Univerfity,  and  cre- 
ditable to  Engliffi  talent.. 

The  Univerfity  is  compofed  of  a chancellor,  vice-chancel- 
lor, the  matters  or  heads,  fellows  of  colleges,  and  ftudents, 
amounting  in.  all  to  more  than  2000  members  4 and  is  incor* 
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porated  as  a fociety  for  the  (ludy  of  all  theliberal  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  Each  college,  or  hall,  is  a body  of  itfelf,  and  bound  by 
its  own  ftatutes  ; but  is  likewife  controuled  by  the  paramount 
law  of  the  Univerfity,  each  furnifhing  members  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  ; v/hich  government  is  adminidered  by 
the  following  officers : — 

I.  A Chancellor , who  is  fome  nobleman,  and  may  be 
changed  every  two  years,  or  continued  longer  by  the  tacit 
confent  of  the  Univerfity. — 2.  A High  Steward,  chofen  by 
the  fenate,  and  holding  his  office  by  patent  from  the  Uni- 
verfity ; he  is  allowed  a deputy. — 3.  A Vice-chancellor , 
who  is  ufually  the  head  of  fome  college  or  hall,  and  chofen 
yearly  on  the  4th  of  November,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated 
by  the  heads. — 4.  Two  ProElors,  chofen  annually  on  the  xoth 
of  Odlober,  who  muft  be  mailers  of  arts ; they  attend  to 
the  difcipline  and  behaviour  of  all  under-mafters  of  arts  ; 
read  the  graces,  and  take  the  votes  in  the  White-hood  houfe. 
— Two  Taxors,  chofen  as  the  proflors,  and  who  with 
them  are  clerks  of  the  markets,  and  have  cognizance  of 
weights  and  meafures  ; they  were  originally  intended  to  tax, 
or  fix  the  rent  of  the  houfes  let  to  the  fcholars  for  their  re- 
fidence. — 6.  Two  Moderators , who  fuperintend  the  exercifes 
and  difputations  in  philofophy,  and  the  examinations  pre- 
vious to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. — 7.  Two  Scrutators, 
whofe  office  is  to  read  the  graces,  and  take  votes  of  the 
Black-hood  houfe,  to  which  they  always  belong. — 8.  A 
CommlJJ'ary,  who  is  ufually  appointed  an  affidant  or  afTeffor, 
and  deputy  high-deward  to  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  court, 
(much  the  fame  as  a recorder  is  to  a mayor,  or  a chancellor 
to  a bifliop). — 9.  A Public  Orator,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Univerfity  on  public  occafions,  writes  their  letters,  prefents 
noblemen  to  their  degrees  with  a fpeech,  &c. — 10.  The 
Caput  confills  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a doftor  of  divinity,  a 
dodlor  of  laws,  a doftor  of  phylic,  a regent  and  non-regent 
mailer  of  arts,  who  are  chofen  yearly  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  are  to  confider  and  determine  what  graces  are  pro- 
per to  be  brought  before  the  body  of  the  Univerfity  ; and 
each  of  them  has  a negative  voice.  All  graces  mud  firll 
pafs  the  caput  before  they  can  be  produced  to  the  fenate. — 
IX.  Two  Librarians. — 12.  A Regijlrar. — 13.  Three  Efquire 
Bedells,  &c.  There  are  alfo  profelfors  in  divinity,  civil  law, 
phyfic,  cafuillry,  hebrew,  greek,  arabic,  mathematics, 
philofophy,  adronomy,  anatomy,  chemillry,  botany,  mo- 
dern hidory,  common  law,  fodils,  and  rnufic. 

The  Senate  is  compofed  of  all  the  dodiors  and  maders  of 
arts  in  the  Univerfity,  and  is  divided  into  two  bodies  or 
houfes.  The  firll  confids  of  regents,  or  thofe  who  have 
not  been  maders  of  arts  five  years : they  are  alfo  called 
white-hoods,  from  the  hoods  of  their  official  dreffes  being 
lined  with  white  filk.  The  fecond,  of  non-regents,  or  thofe 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  mader  upwards  of  five  years, 
but  have  not  advanced  to  the  degree  of  doftor  ; thefe  are 
called  black-hoods  for  a fimilar  reafon.  The  dodlors  under 
two  years  Handing  vote  folely  in  the  regent-houfe  ; but  all 
others,  with  the  public  orator,  may  vote  in  which  houfe 
they  pleafe  ; and  either  houfe  is  competent  to  rejetd  a quef- 
tion.  In  the  fenate-houfe  the  election  of  all  officers  takes 
place,  the  appointments  of  the  magidrates,  the  admiffion  to 
degrees,  and  all  other  important  bufinefs  of  the  Univerfity. 
■No  language  but  Latin  is  permitted  to  be  fpoken  at  any 
official  meeting  in  the  fenate-houfe.  Some  quedions  are  de- 
termined by  the  body  collective,  as  the  choice-  of  members 
of  parliament-  At  the  ele&ion  in  1 790,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers whovoted  was  6S4  ; abfeut,  or  did  not  vote,  18 1 ; in  all 
865 . The  privilege  of  fending  members  to  parliament  was  fird 
granted  to  the  Univerfity  by  James  I.  in  1604.  The  whole 


number  of  fellows  in  the  Univerfity  is  406,  and  of  fcholars 
666 ; befides  which  there  are  236  inferior  officers  and  fer- 
vants  of  various  kinds,  who  are  maintained  on  the  founda- 
tion ; thefe,  however,  are  not  all  the  dudents  of  the  Univerfity. 
There  are  ‘befides  two  other  orders,  called  penfioners,  the 
greater,  and  the  lefs : the  greater  penfioners  are  the  young 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  are  called  fellow- 
commoners,  becaufe  they  dine  with  the  fellows  ; the  lefs 
are  dieted  with  the  fcholars  ; but  both  live  at  their  own  ex- 
pence. There  is  alfo  a confiderable  number  of  fcholars  of 
an  inferior  fortune,  called  fizars : thefe,  though  not  of  the 
foundation,  are  capable  of  receiving  many  benefadlion3 
called  exhibitions,  which  afifid  them  greatly  in  palling 
through  an  expenfive  education  ; and  frequently,  by  merit, 
they  fucceed  to  the  highed  honours  and  emoluments.  The 
dudents,  according  to  their  Handing  and  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing, are  entitled  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mader  of 
arts,  bachelor  and  do&or  in  divinity,  phyfic,  and  law.  The 
time  required  by  the  datutes  for  dudying  in  the  Univerfity, 
before  each  can  be  qualified  for  taking  the  faid  degrees  is 
three  years  for  a bachelor,  and  about  four  years  more  for 
a mader  of  arts ; feven  years  after  that  he  may  commence 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  then  five  years  more  are  required  to 
take  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity.  In  law,  a dudent  may 
commence  bachelor  after  fix  years,  and  in  phyfic  after  five 
years  Handing : both  may  be  pro&ors  at  the  end  of  five 
years  more.  The  proper  time  for  conferring  thefe  degrees 
is  called  the  commencement,  which  is  always  the  fird  Tuef- 
day  in  July,  when  the  maders  of  arts,  and  doftors  of  all 
faculties,  complete  their  degrees  refpedlively.  The  exami- 
nation for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ufually  begins  on 
the  Monday  fe’nnight  after  the  Epiphany,  and  the  degree 
is  completed  on  the  fecond  tripos-day  next  following.  Per- 
fons are  commonly  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelors  in 
divinity  on  the  1 ith  of  June.  The  nobility,  which  includes 
baronets,  as  fuch,  are  entitled  to  degrees  without  wait- 
ing the  datutable  time.  In  the  year  1786,  fume  difputes 
having  arofe  concerning  the  pradlice  of  conferring  degrees  in 
right  of  nobility,  the  datutes  were  examined,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  following  perfons  were  entitled  to  honorary 
degrees:  viz.  x".  Privy-counfellors. — 2.  Bifliops. — 3.  Noble- 
men— Dukes,  Marquiffes,  Earls,  Vifcounts,  Barons — 4. 
Sons  of  Noblemen. — 5.  Perfons  related  to  the  king  by  con- 
fanguinity  or  affinity,  provided  they  be  alfo  honourable. — 6. 
The  elded  fons  of  fuch  perfons. — 7.  Baronets. — 8.  Knights. 
The  two  lad  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  only. 

As  a dimulus  to  that  laudable  emulation  which  fhould 
ever  be  encouraged  in  the  youthful  mind,  the  Univerfity, 
and  different  individuals  have  left  feveral  fums  of  money,  &c. 
to  be  annually  didributed  among  the  fcholars,  as  “ the  re- 
ward of  merit.” — The  yearly  donations  thus  bedowed  by  the 
Univerfity  amount  to  353I.  5s.  of  which  50I.  is  given  to 
fuch  as  excel  in  mathematics,  and  303I.  5s.  for  the  en- 
couragement of  claffical  and  Englifh  compolitions.  The 
annual  prizes  conferred  by  individual  colleges  amount  to 
286I.  two-thirds  of  which  are  appropriated  to  promote  claf- 
fical literature. 

Thus,  by  the  liberality  of  different  perfons,  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  advantages  of  learning,  has  this  Univerfity 
attained  a high  degree  of  eminence,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  mateiially  benefitted.  The  various  incentives 
to  excellence  here  held  forth,  and  the  numerous  rewards  of 
merit  annually  didributed  are  exquifitely  adapted  to  roufe 
genius  into  energy,  and  impel  fluggifhnefs  to  adlion,  to 
give  refolution  to  timidity,  and  furnifh  modedy  with  hope. 
How  animating  mull  it  be  to  the  emulous  mind,  to 
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refleft  that,  “ it  is  placed  under  thole  venerable  walls,  where 
a Hooker  and  a Hammond,  a Bacon  and  a Newton,  once 
purfued  the  fame  courfe  of  fcience,  and  from  whence  they 
foared  to  the  mod  elevated  height  of  literary  fame.  This  is 
that  incitement  which  Tiftly,  according  to  his  own  teftimony, 
experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  porticoes 
where  Socrates  fat,  and  the  laurel  grove  where  Plato  dif- 
puted.”  (Idler,  N°  33.)  N.  lat.  320  12'  36".  E.  long. 
o°4'i5". 

“ Majeftic  Granta,  hail  thy  awful  name, 

Dear  to  the  mufe,  to  liberty,  to  fame.”  Mason. 

Deighton’s  Cambridge  Guide,  i2mo.  1S04.  The  Cam- 
bridge Univerfity  Calendar,  nmo.  1803.  Memorabilia 
Cantabrigice,  Svo.  1S03.  Parker’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  Cambridge,  Svo.  Fuller’s  Church  Hiftory,  fol. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a towiffhip  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampfhire,  North  America,  E.  of  Androfcoggin,  and  S. 
of  Umbagog  lake. 

Alfo,  a townfliip  of Wafhington  county,  New  York,  con- 
taining, by  the  cenfus  of  1790,  4996  inhabitants,  including 
41  (laves  ; and  by  the  cenfus  of  1796,  it  appears,  that  it 
has  623  eleftors. — Alfo,  the  half-fhire  town  of  Middlefex 
county,  Maffachufetts,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod 
refpeftable  tovvnftrips  of  the  county.  Its  three  parifhes, 
Cambridge,  Little  Cambridge,  and  Menotomy,  contain 
three  congregational  meeting-houfes,  one  for  Baptifts,  and 
another  for  Epifcopalians,  a number  of  pleafant  feats,  and 
2115  inhabitants.  It  is  connefted  with  Bofton  by  an  ele- 
gant bridge.  The  public  buildings  are  the  meeting-houfes, 
court-houfe,  and  the  edific.es  belonging  to  Harvard  Univer- 
fity, which  are  four  in  number,  viz.  Harvard,  Hollis,  Maf- 
fachufetts Halls,  and  Holden  chapel.  This  Univerfity  is, 
with  regard  to  its  library,  philofophical  apparatus,  cabinet 
of  minerals,  and  profefforfhigs,  the  firft  literary  inftitution 
"on  the  American  continent.  It  takes  its  date  from  the  year 
1638,  feven  years  after  the  firft  fettlement  in  the  townfliip, 
then  called  Newtown.  It  has  generally  from  140  to  200 
ftudents.  By  a mean  of  the  obfervations  made  in  this  place 
during  the  years  1781  and  1783,  its  temperature  appears  to 
be  30°  3,  that  is,  about  10  degrees  below  the  European 
ftandard.  N.  lat.  42°  25k  W.  long.  710  iok — Alfo,  a 
poll-town  of  Ninety-fix  diftrift,  in  the  upper  country  of 
South  Carolina,  where  the  circuit  courts  are  held.  It  contains 
about  60  houfes,  a court  houfe,  and  a brick-gaol.  The  col- 
lege by  law  inftituted  here,  is  no  better  than  a grammar- 
fchool  : 80  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Columbia;  30  N.  by  W.  of 
Augufta  in  Georgia  ; 140  N.W.  of  Charlestown,  and  762 
S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  340  9'. — Alfo,  the  chief 
town  of  Dorchefter  county,  Maryland,  fituate  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Choptank  river,  about  13  miles  E.S.E.  fromCook’s 
point  at  its  mouth:  nine  W. S.W.  from  Newmarket;  and 
57  S.  E.  from  Baltimore.  Its  fituation  is  healthy,  and  it 
contains  about  50  houfes,  and  a church.  N.  lat.  3S0  34k 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  fituate  on 
both  fides  of  La  Moille  river,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  has  359  inhabitants. 

Cambridge  Manufcript,  or  Beza’s  MS.  a copy  of  the 
Gofptls,  and  Adis  oi  the  Apollles  in  Greek  and  Latin,  noted 
by  Wetftein  in  the  tft  and  3d  parts  of  his  Greek  Teftament 
by  the  letter  D.  In  the  Greek  it  is  defedtive,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  Matth.  i.-  20;  in  the  Latin,  to  Matth.  i.  12; 
and  it  has  likewife  the  following  chafms : Matth.  vi.  20. — • 
ix.  2.  xxvii.  1 — 12.  John,  i.  16. — iii,  26.  Adis,  viii. 
39. — x.  14.  xxi.  2 — 10.  xxii.  to — 20.  And  from  xxii. 
29  to  the  end.  Some  pages  of  this  MS.  containing  Matth.  iii. 

8 — 16.  John,  xviii.  13. — xx.  13.  Mark,  xvi.  13,  to  the 
end,  are  written  by  a later  hand,  which  Wetftein  refers  to 


the  10th  century,  butGrhfbach  to  the  12th.  The  Gofpels 
are  arranged  in  the  ufual  order  of  the  Latin  MSS.  Mat- 
thew, John,  Luke,  Mark.  Dr.  Kipling,  in  a preface  to 
his  edition  of  this  MS.,  has  comprized  his  o’oftrvations  upon 
it  under  four  diftindt  heads,  of  which  we  (hall  avail  ourfelves 
in  the  fequel  of  this  article.  He  begins,  JirJl,  with  ellablifti- 
ing  its  high  antiquity.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  by  the  mod 
competent  judges,  that  this  MS.  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient. 
Thofe  who  give  it  the  leaft  antiquity  aflign  ’t  to  the  6th  or 
7th  century.  Wetftein  and  I.  D.  Michaelis  deem  it  much 
older : and  Dr.  Kipling  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  more  an- 
cient than  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  muft  have  been  written 
in  the  fecond  century.  His  conjefture  is  founded  on  thefe 
circumftances  ; that  it  wants  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  and  has  the  Amrr.onian  fe  ft  ions,  without  the 
Eufebian  canons.  That  the  doxology  is  an  interpolation, 
admits  of  little  doubt  ; but  it  is  not  fo  clear  how  the  want  of 
it  in  a MS.  furniihes  a proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  that 
MS.  If  the  writer  of  Beza’s  MS.  were  a Latinift,  he  might 
leave  out  the  doxology  in  his  Greek  copy,  becaufe  it  was 
not  in  his  Latin  copy  ; or  his  Greek  copy  might  have  been 
one  of  thofe  which  wanted  the  doxology.  Dr.  Kipling’s 
argument,  derived  from  the  entire  omifilon  of  the  Eufebian 
canons,  and  from  the  Ammonian  feftions  being  added  by  a 
pollerior  writer,  is  more  fpecious.  Hence  he  infers,  that 
the  text  of  the  MS.  was  written  antecedently  to  the  date  of 
the  Ammonian  feftions,  and  thefe  before  the  Eufebian  ca- 
nons appeared.  Ammonius  lived  in  the  third,  Eufebius  in 
the  fourth  century  : the  Ammonian  feftions  in  Beza’s  MS. 
are  much  pollerior  to  the  text,  and  are  without  the  canons 
of  Eufebius  ; therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  thofe  fec- 
tions were  added  to  the  MS.  before  the  fourth,  and  that  the 
MS.  itfelf  was  written  before  the  third  century.  However, 
a MS.  of  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th  century  might  have  been 
written,  in  uncial  letters,  without  either  the  marginal  fec- 
tions of  Ammnnius,  or  the  canons  of  Eufebius  ; and  the 
former  might  have  been  added  without  the  latter  fome 
years  after  that  period.  This  argument  has  been  applied  by 
Grabe,  Cafley,  and  Woide  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (See 
Alexandrian  copy),  and  by  Hichtel  to  the  Codex  Vatica- 
nus.  It  deferves  to  be  further  illuftrated  and  examined.  I11 
MSS.  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  four  Gofpels  are  divided 
into  greater  and  fmaller  portions  ; the  one  called  titAo,-,  the 
other  REfftaXaiov ; in  the  fame  manner,  though  in  different 
proportions,  as  w^e  divide  them  into  chapters  and  verfes. 
The  tjtXoi,  or  larger  portions,  were  generally  marked  in  the 
upper  margin  ; the  or,  as  they  are  frequently 

called,  the  Ammonian  feftions,  were  always  marked  at  the 
fide  ; and  to  thefe  feftions  Eufebius  adapted  his  ten  tables, 
or  harmony  of  the  Gofpels,  to  which  he  referred  by  writing, 
under  each  of  the  Greek  letters  or  numbers  exprefiive  of  the 
Ammonian  feftions,  letters  which  denoted  that  part  of  each 
table  where  the  feftion  was  to  be  fought.  This  is  cleaily 
exhibited  either  in  Stephens’s  edition  of  1550,  or  in  Kufter’s 
edition  oi  Mill’s  Greek  Teftament.  The  Acts  of  the  Apof- 
tles,  and  the  Epiitles,  were  likewife  divided  into  feftions, 
called,  from  the  inventor,  the  feftions  of  Euthalius  ; and 
they  were  noted  in  the  inarginby  letters,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Ammonian  feftions  in  the  Gofpels.  As  the  'Eu- 
thalian  feftions  are  not  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  the.  Epiftles,  in  the  Alexandrian  copy", 
though  the  TirXoj.and  x.iQccAc’.tce  are  noted  in  the  Gofpels, 
Grabe,  Cafley,  and  Woide,  contend,  that  the  Alexandrian 
•copy  was  written  before  Euthalius  had  introduced  thefe  fec- 
tions, that  is,  before  the  year  396.  Mr.  Marfh,  however, 
(ubi  infra)  cbferves,  that  a coniiderable  time  might  have 
elapfed  after  the  year  396,  before  thefe  feftions  were  brought 
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into  general  ufe.  Befides,  though  no  fe&ions  are  marked 
in  the  margin  of  the  Alexandrian  copy,  in  the  Adis,  and 
the  Epiftles,  yet  the  text  itfelf  is  very  diftindily  divided  into 
fedlions,  by  blank  fpaces  at  the  end  of  each  fedtion,  and  by 
large  letters  written  in  the  margin,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fedtion.  The  divifions  into  fmaller  portions  was  probably 
later  than  the  divifion  into  larger  portions  ; and  the  portions 
into  which  the  Adis  of  the  Apoltles  are  divided  in -the  Alex- 
andrian copy,  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a fubdivifion 
of  the  Euthalian  fedlions.  Upon  the  whole,  fays  Mr.  Marlh, 
the  writer  of  the  Codex  Alex.feems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  Euthalian  divifion,  andWoide’s  argument  is  indecifive. 
In  applying  the  fame  argument  to  Beza’s  MS.  the  fame  ob- 
jection will  occur.  For  though  no  fedlions  are  noted  in  the 
margin,  yet  the  text  itfelf  is  divided  into  fedlions,  not  by 
blank  fpaces,  as  in  the  Alexandrian  copy,  but  by  the  lirlt 
word  of  each  fedtion  being  fo  written,  that  the  firft  letter 
Hands  in  the  margin,  which  is  fometimes  greater,  but  in  ge- 
neral of  the  fame  fize  with  the  other  letters.  It  appears,  on 
an  examination  of  Beza’s  MS.,  that  whenever  an  Euthalian 
fedlion  commences"  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  a new  fedtion 
begins  in  Beza’s  MS.,  and  that  the  fedlions  of  thefe  two 
MSS.  in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoltles,  are  only  different  fub- 
, divifions  of  the  Euthalian  fedlions.  This  argument,  therefore, 
inltead  of  being  favourable  to  thefe  MSS.,  rather  proves, 
that  neither  of  them  was  written  before  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Moreover,  the  ■n’rkot  of  Eufebius  are  wholly  unnoticed  in 
the  margin  of  Beza’s  MS.  ; and  the  xe (puhxia,  or  Ammonian 
fedlions,  are  not  accompanied  with  the  references  to  the 
canons  of  Eufebius.  This  is  obfervedby  Mill,  in liis  “Pro- 
legomena,” who  aferibes  the  omiflion  of  thefe  references  to 
forgetfulnefs  ; but  this,  fays  Mr.  Marlh,  cannot  have  been 
the  reafon,  becaufe  the  fedlions  are  fometimes  written  fo 
clofe  together,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a reference  between 
them.  This  ingenious  writer  exprefl'es  his  furprife  that  Mill 
did  not  deduce  this  very  obvious  inference  from  the  omif- 
fion  of  thefe  references  to  the  canons  of  Eufebius,  viz.  that 
Beza’s  MS.  w7as  written,  not  indeed  before  the  time  of  Eu- 
febius, but  before  the  tables  which  he  invented  were  brought 
into  general  ufe?  and  as  Eufebius  was  a man  of  fo  dittin- 
guifhed  a charadter,  and  we  know  that  Jerom  himfelf  adopt- 
ed thefe  canons,  we  might  fuppofe,  that  they  were  generally 
adopted  within  ioo  years  after  their  invention.  But  the 
' true  reafon  why  Mill  did  not  apply  this  argument,  was  his 
having  feen  feveral  other  MSS.  of  the  gofpels  befides  Beza’s 
copy,  which  have  the  Ammonian  fedlions  without  the  re- 
ferences to  the  canons  of  Eufebius.  Their  abfence,  there- 
fore, from  the  Codex  Bezse  affords  no  abfolute  proof  of  its 
antiquity.  Befides,  the  Ammonian  fedlions  in  Beza’s  MS. 
are  noted  in  the  margin  by  a different,  and,  of  courfe,  later 
hand,  than  that  which  wrotC'the  MS.  itfelf.  This  is  af- 
ferted  by  Mill,  Wetllein,  and  Grielbacb,  who  have  all  ex- 
amined the  MS.  Although  the  Ammonian  fedlions  are 
noted  in  the  margin  with  the  fame  uncial  letters  as  are  ufed 
in  the  text,  and  the  ink  is  in  both  places  of  the  fame  tawny 
colour  ; yet  the  letters  in  the  margin  are  fomewhat  fmaller 
thqn  thofe  in  the  text,  and  fome  of  the  former,  when  clofely 
examined,  manifellly  differ  from  thofe  in  the  latter.  Inftances 
to  this  purpofe  are  produced  by  Mr.  Marlh.  It  is  certain 
alfo,  he  adds,  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Bezos  did  not 
intend  that  the  text  fhould  be  divided  into  the  Ammonian 
fedlions  ; for  he  has  adlually  divided  it  into  fedlions  of  a to- 
tally different  kind.  They  are  denoted  by  the  firil  word  of 
each  fedlion  projedling  into  the  margin  ; fo  that  the  firft 
letter  Hands  out  of  the  text,  but  is  contiguous  to  the  fecond 
letter,  and' is  generally  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  reft,  though 


it  is  fometimes  larger.  A further  proof  that  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  Beza;  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  Ammonian  fedlions 
is,  that  an  Ammonian  fedlion  frequently  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  line;  whereas  thofe  above  mentioned  commence  always 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  And  though  the  perfon  who  added 
the  Ammonian  fedlions  has  conftantly  added  two  dots  (:) 
before  the  word  which  begins  the  fedlion,  yet  the  interval 
is  frequently  fo  fmall  between  it  and  the  preceding  word, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  add  them  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
letter.  What  argument  then  can  be  deduced  from  the 
above-mentioned  omifiton,  in  refpedl  to  the  antiquity  of 
Beza’s  MS.  ? If  we  conclude  that  it  was  written  before 
the  invention  of  the  Ammonian  fedlions,  we  lhall  refer  it  to 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  or  the  end  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury ; againft  which  it  may  be  objecled,  that  the  conclufion 
■would  be  too  bally,  becaufe  a confiderable  time  might  have 
clapfed  before  their  ufe  was  become  general.  But  as  thefe 
divilions  were  adopted  and  recommended  by  Eufebius  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  likewife  by  Jerom  at  the  -end  of  the 
fame,  and  beginning  of  the  following  century,  they  mull 
have  been  univerfally  known  before  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  faid  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Be- 
zte  mull  have  copied  from  fome  more  ancient  MS.,  and 
might  therefore  tranferibe  the  old,  long  after  the  new  divi- 
fions were  introduced,”  we  may  reply,  fays  Mr.  Marlh,  that 
as  the  Codex  Bezae  is  written  in  a fplendid  and  expenfive 
manner,  it  is  probable,  that  the  perfon  or  perfons  for  whom 
it  was  written,  would  have  chofen  that  fuoh  chapters  or  lec- 
tions fhould  be  obferved  in  it,  as  were  in  general  ufe  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  If  we  argue,  therefore,  from 
the  omifTion  of  the  Ammonian  feclioiis,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  the  Codex  Bezae  is  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  fifth 
century.  But  as  the  writer  of  this  MS.  has  adopted  fedlions 
in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoltles,  which  imply  the  previous  exift- 
ence  of  the  Euthalian  fedtions,  we  would  not,  fays  Mr. 
Marlh,  aferibe  to  it  a greater  antiquity.  If  we  argue, 
fays  this  judicious  critic,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
text,  and  conclude  from  the  antiquity  of  its  readings,  that 
is,  from  the  circumftance  that  the  Codex  Bezse  is  free  from 
many  fpurious  additions  and  alterations,  that  were  intro- 
duced into  the  more  modern  Greek  MSS.  ; the  inference 
deducible  is,  not  that  the  MS.  itfelf  is  ancient,  but  only 
that  it  has  a very  ancient  text,  which  is  a matter  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  antiquity  of  the  vellum  and  the 
ink.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, from  the  lhape  of  the  letters,  the  want  of  intervals 
between  the  words,  and  alfo  of  accents  and  marks  of  afpira- 
tion  ; for  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Greek  uncial  letters 
degenerated  from  the  fquare  and  round  form,  which  is  feen 
in  the  Codex  Bezte,  into  an  oblong  lhape  ; marks  of  afpira- 
tion,  and  accents  were  added,  and  the  elegance  of  writing 
confiderably  dc-creafed.  It  appears  alfo  from  comparing  the 
letters  of  the  Codex  Bezae  with  the  Greek  inferiptions  given 
by  Montfaucon,  (Pal,  Grsec.  p.  15S — 175.)  not  only  that  it 
mujl  be  more  ancient  than  the  eighth  century,  but  that  it 
may  be  as  ancient  as  the  iixth,  the  fifth,  or  even  the  fourth 
century.  No  infeription  refembles  it  fo  exadlly,  as  to  the 
fhape  of  its  characters,  as  that  given  by  Montfaucon,  which 
was  engraved  about  the  middle  of  the  Iixth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Juftinian.  But  this  is  no  argument  againft  its  higher 
antiquity.  Upon  the  whole,  from  comparing  the  Codex  Bezte 
with  Greek  inferiptions  of  different  ages,  we  may  conclude 
> that.it  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  the  Iixth  century, 
and  that  it  may  have  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier.  The  tawny  colour  of  the  ink  difeovers,  indeed, 
the  higheft  antiquity : but  no  great  llrefs  can  be  laid  on 
this  circumftance,  becaufe,  if  two  MSS.  were  written  with 
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the  fame  ink,  the  one  in  the  fourth,  the  other  in  the  fixth 
century,  they  would  probably  be  faded  at  prefent  in  a nearly 
equal  degree;  and  the  difference  between  12  and  14  hun- 
dred years  would  hardly  be  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  difee- 
ver  at  prefent  any  difference  in  the  colour  ; not  to  add,  that 
as  fome  inks  arc  more  durable  than  others,  the  letters  of  a 
modern  MS.  may  be  more  faded  than  thofe  of  a more  an- 
cient MS.  With  refpedl  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
the  Codex  Bezte  with  that  of  other  MSS.,  it  may  be  fafely 
affected,  that  no  one  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it,  ex- 
cept the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  moil  ancient  Greek  MSS., 
meaning  thofe  only  which  are  quoted  by  Wetftein,  befides 
thefe  two,  have,  according  to  him,  the  ufual  tWao ; and  xe- 
<p<*\oux.  We  may  therefore  fuppofe,  that  thofe  which  have 
more  ancient  divifions,  and  have  other  marks  denoting  the 
greatefl  antiquity,  are  in  this  refpeef  entitled  to  the  high  eft 
rank.  If  it  is  afked  to  which  of  thefe  the  precedence  is 
due,  Mr.  Marfh  replies,  to  the  Codex  Bezos  ; for  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  has  accents  and  marks  of  afpiration  which  were 
added  by  the  perfon  who  wrote  the  MS.  itfelf. 

The  fecond  object  to  which  Dr.  Kipling  direfts  his  atten- 
tion is  the  nature  and  excellence  of  Beza’s  MS.  Antony  Ar- 
nauld  maintains,  that  it  is  a forgery  of  the  6th  century,  and 
therefore,  unworthy  of  credit  ; and  his  chief  argument  for 
this  unfounded  opinion  is,  that  it  has  additions  or  interpola- 
tions, which  are  not  found  in  the  copies  anterior  to  that  pe- 
riod : but  this  affumption  is  not  juft,  for  it  is  very  far  from 
being  certain  that  the  fame  and  fnnilar  interpolations  were 
not  found  in  any  other  MS.  before  the  6th  century.  Dr. 
Kipling,  on  the  other  hand,  alleges,  by  a method  of  reafoning 
pot  very  fatisfacdory,  that  the  additions  above  mentioned  are 
proofs  that  either  the  MS.  of  Beza,  or  its  archetype,  mail 
have  been  written  before  Jerom  corrected  the  text  of  the 
New  Teftament,  becaufe  they  are  not  in  his  verfion.  Ben- 
gelius  fuppofes  this  MS.  to  be  of  Britifh  manufacture,  from 
its  very  great  conformity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  ; 
and  that  it  was  reformed,  or  rather  depraved,  by  means  of 
the  Italic  verfion.  To  which  it  is  replied,  that  the  MS.  of 
Beza  refcmbles  the  Syriac  •verfion  as  much  as  it  does  the 
Italic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ; and,  therefore,  it  may  as  jultly 
be  called  a Syriacizing  MS.  as  a Latinizing  one.  In  this 
connection  we  may  obferve,  that  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Wetftein,  in  which  he  was  generally  followed,  till  Sender 
queflioned  it,  the  Codex  Beza  contained  a Greek  text  which 
was  altered  from  the  Latin  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Codex  Beza  departed  from  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  MS.  or  MSS.  from  which  he  copied,  and  introduced 
in  their  Head,  from  fome  Latin  verfions,  readings  which 
were  warranted  by  the  authority  of  no  Greek  MS.  Al- 
lowing as  a fad,  that  a great  number  of  the  readings  pe- 
culiar to  the  Codex  Beza  are  found  in  the  Vulgate,  and  that 
they  are  found  in  no  Greek  MS.  at  prefent  known,  and  that 
with  regard  to  mod  of  the  readings,  in  which  the  Codex 
Beza  differs  from  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  it  agrees  with  fome 
one  of  the  Latin  verfions  publifhed  by  Blanchini  ; (hall  we 
hence  conclude,  that  thefe  readings  were  actually  borrowed 
from  a Latin  verfion,  and  translated  into  Greek  ? It  is  at 
leal!  as  poffible,  fays  Mr.  Marfh,  that  they  might  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  Greek,  as  in  the  Latin  : and  this  poffibi- 
lity  is  fufficient  to  defeat  the  whole  of  Wetffein’s  hypothefis. 
Befides,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  well  as  poffible,  that  this 
might  be  the  cafe.  It  is  merely  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  a tranflation  would  be  altered  from  an  original,  than  an 
original  from  a tranflation  : and  this  fuppofition  is  confirmed 
by  faCt,  for  when  Jerom  revifed  the  Latin  verfion  by  order 
of  pope  Damafus,  he  corrected  it  from  Greek  MSS.  Be- 
fides, the  Codex  Bezse  has  additions,  omifiions,  and  tranf- 
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pofitions, . which  are  found  neither  in  the  Vulgate  not*  any 
other  Latin  verfion  now  extant.  Since,  therefore,  the  La- 
tin verfions  of  that  MS.  agree  with  the  Greek  text,  even  in 
places  where  it  is  fupported  by  no  Latin  MS.  at  prefent 
known,  we  muff  conclude,  that  the  Latin  was  adapted  to 
the  Greek,  and  not  the  Greek  to  the  Latin.  That  the 
Codex  Bezse  fliould  agree,  either  with  the  Vulgate,  or  fome 
other  Latin  verfion,  is  not  extraordinary,  when  we  refledf, 
that  this  MS.  is  one  of  the  oldeff  now  extant,  and  that  the 
Greek  MSS.,  from  which  the  Latin  verfions  were  made, 
come  nearer  to  it,  in  point  of  time,  than  to  thofe  Greek 
MSS.  from  which  the  Codex  Bezte  differs.  To  this  mud 
be  added,  that  a great  number  of  thefe  readings  are  found 
in  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the  margin  of  the 
Philoxenian  verfion,  the  Verfio  Syra-Hierofolymitana,  and 
tjne  quotations  of  Origen.  And  we  mult  fuppofe  that  alt 
thefe  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin  ; if  the  charge 
be  true,  with  refpedt  to  the  Codex  Bezas.  There  is  no  reafon. 
whatever  for  aferibing  any  reading  of  a Greek  MS.  to  the 
influence  of  the  Latin,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved,  that  it  could 
not  have  taken  its  rife  in  the  Greek,  and  that  it  might  eafily 
have  originated  in  the  Latin.  But  no  inftance  of  'this  kind 
has  been  produced  from  the  Codex  Bezte.  Michaelis  men- 
tions two  inftances  out  of  many  more  which  might  be  pro- 
duced, which  feem  to  refeue  the  copyift  from  the  charge 
of  having  corrupted  the  Greek  from  the  Latin,  f.  The 
Greek  text  varies  fometimes  even  from  the  Latin  verfion, 
with  which  it  is  accompanied.  2.  The  Latin  text  appears, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  have  been  altered  from  the  Greek.  We 
(hall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  as  the  Codex  Canta- 
brigienfis  was  probably  written  in  Europe,  as  appears  from 
its  being  accompanied  with  a Latin  tranflation,  it  feems  im- 
probable that  the  Syriac  verfion  fliould  be  ufed  in  the  cor- 
re&ion  of  a MS.  written  in  a country  where  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage was  wholly  unknown  ; and  the  only  fuppofition  that 
can  make  the  conje&ure  probable  is,  that  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Cod.  Cant,  was  taken  from  a Greek  MS.  written  in  Afia.  But 
this  conjefture  is  altogether  unneceffary.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Biblical  critic  may  probably  not  demur  in  fubferibing  to  the 
judgment  of  Mill  or  Sender,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  and 
other  fimilar  Graeco-Latin  MSS. ; that  they  are  valuable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  and  exhibit  many  important  readings, 
to  be  found  in  no  pure  Greek  copies,  but  which  are  moitly 
inferted  in  the  old  Italic  Verfion,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
Latin  fathers. 

As  to  the  Latin  verfion,  annexed  to  the  Greek  of  Beza’s 
MS.,  it  is  evidently  the  old  Italic,  before  it  was  correfted 
by  jerom.  It  is,  in  general,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
original,  from  which  it  rarely  deviates.  The  intention  of 
the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  feems  to  have  been  to  make  his 
Latin  copy  tally  with  the  Greek.  That  he  adapted  his 
Latin  verfion  to  his  Greek  text  is  clear  from  many  paffages 
that  might  be  adduced.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of 
Beza’s  MS.  fometimes,  though  not  fo  frequently,  adapted  his 
Greek  text  to  fome  Latin  copy.  In  John,  v.  2.  the  Greek 
has  inflead  of  B v9'<r$x,  which  reading,  it  is  probable, 

was  never  found  in  any  pure  Greek  copy  of  St.  John  : but 
it  is  the  Latin  reading  of  Corby’s  MS.  as  well  as  of  Beza’s  ; 
to  which  the  former  bears  throughout  a flrong  refemblance. 
Dr.  Kipling  imagines,  for  reafons  which  he  alleges,  that  the 
Latin  verfion  in  Beza’s  MS.  is  not  all  written  by  the  famehand. 

The  third  object  of  Dr.  Kipling’s  refearch  is  the  peregri- 
nations of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  which  he  tiaces  from  Egypt 
to  Cambridge.  We  lhall,  with  Michaelis,  invert  the  order 
of  this  route,  becaufe  our  knowledge  of  it  in  later  times  is 
certain  ; whereas  the  higher  we  afeend,  the  greater  is  the 
obfeurity  in  which  we  are  involved,  till  at  length  we  lofe 
E ourfelves 
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ourfelves  in  the  maze  of  thofe  unwarranted  conjetlures  that 
have  been  hazarded  by  Wetftein.  It  is  a 4to  fize,  and 
written  on  vellum  ; 66  leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  muti- 
lated, ten  of  which  are  fupplied  by  a later  tranfcriber.  In 
15S1,  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  received  this  MS.  as 
a prefent  from  Theodore  Beza,  who  then  redded  at  Geneva. 
It  had  been  in  his  poffeffion  about  19  years  ; and  was  found, 
according  to  his  account,  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Iren  ecus  at 
.Lyons,  in  the  year  1562  ; from  which  period  he  made  life 
of  it  till  the  year  1581,  and  has  frequently  quoted  it  in 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  publifhtd  in  1682. 
Beza  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  this  MS.,  the  following  ac- 
count with  his  own  hand.  “ Eld  hoc  exemplar  venerandae 
vetuftatis  ex  Grsecia,  lit  apparet  ex  barbaris  quibufdam  Grae- 
cis  ad  marginem  notatis,  o'lim  exportatum,  et  in  S.  Irenaei 
monafterio  Lugdunenfi,  ita,  ut  hie  cernitur,  mutilatum, 
poftquam  ibi  in  pulvere  diu  jacuiffet,  repertum,  oriente  ibi 
civili  bello,  Anno  Domini  1 362.”  He  gives  the  fame  ac- 
count in  his  letter  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  dated 
Genevas,  Id.  Decemb.  1581  ; and  alfo  in  the  page  preced- 
ing the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  printed 
in  15S2. 

That  the  MS.  came  originally  from  Greece  is  conjecture  ; 
but  that  it  was  difeovered  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Irenteus,  at 
Lyons,  depends  upon  the  direft  and  pofitive  evidence  of  a 
man,  whole  veracity  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt.  Wetftein 
afferts,  and  it  has  been  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by  others,  that 
the  Cod.  Cantab,  and  the  Codex  0.  Stephani,  which,  as  he 
relates,  fome  of  his  friends  had  collated  in  Italy,  for  his 
edition  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  1550,  are  one  and  the 
fame  MS.  Beza,  however,  quotes  them  as  totally  diftinft; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  very  obvious  circumftances 
decide  in  favour  of  Wetftein.  Mr.  Marfh,  without  deciding 
on  the  queftion,  impartially  dates  the  arguments  on  both 
fides,  and  leaves  the  determination  to  the  reader.  In  favour 
of  the  opinion,  that  they  are  one  and  the  fame  MS.  Wet- 
ftein alleges,  1.  That  the  LeCtiones  singulates,  amounting 
to  450,  quoted  in  Stephens’s  Margin  from  the  Codex  0.  agree 
cxaftly  with  thofe  of  the  Codex  Bezae,  except  in  fome  few 
inftances,  which  appear  to  be  typographical  errors.  2.  That 
where  the ‘Codex  Bezae  lias  chafms,  110  readings  are  quoted 
in  Stephens’s  Margin  from  the  Codex  /3;  though,  if  we  ex- 
cept thefe  chafms,  the  Codex  0 is  quoted  by  Stephens  in  every 
page.  3.  That  feveral  remarkable  additions  to  the  common 
text,  found  only  in  the  text  of  the  Codex  Bezae,  are  quoted 
by  Stephens  from  his  Codex  0.  Againft  thefe  arguments 
the  following  objections  may  be  urged:  1.  The  Leftiones 
singulares,  quoted  from  the  Codex  0.  do  not  amount  to 
450,  but  only  to  21 1.  2.  To  the  fecond  argument  it  may  be 

replied,  that  the  premifes  are  not  perfectly  true,  for  the 
Codex  0.  is  aCtually  quoted  by  Stephens  in  four  inftances, 
where  the  Codex  Bezae  has  a chaim.  I11  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  Codex  Beza;  and  the  Codex  0.  are  two 
diltincl  MSS.  may  be  alleged  the  following  arguments:  1. 
it  appears  from  the  direCt  and  pofitive  evidence  of  Beza, 
given  clearly  and  conliftently  at  three  different  times,  that 
his  MS.  of  the  Gofpels  and  Ads  was  difeovered  in  the  mo- 
naftery of  St.  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons,  in  1562,  and  that  from 
the  intelligence  he  could  procure,  it  had  lain  there  time 
immemorial.  If  this  account  be  true,  the  Codex  Bezae 
could  not  poffibly  have  been  collated  in  Italy  by  Henry 
Stephens  fifteen  years  prior  to  that  period,  and  the  MS., 
which  Stephens  collated  mull  now  lie  buried  in  fome  Ita- 
lian library.  2.  Henry  Stephens,  who  collated  the  Codex 
0.  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Beza,  and  printed  fome 
of  bis  editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament  ; and  mull  unavoid- 
ably have  been  led  by  the  fame  curiofity,  which  induced 
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him  to  examine  every  Greek  MS.  which  he  could  procure, 
to  infpeCt,  at  leaft,  the  two  celebrated  MSS.,  which  Beza 
ufed  iu  his  edition  of  1382,  and  in  which  H.  Stephens him- 
felf  wrote  the  “ Exhortatio  ad  Ledtorem.”  If,' therefore, 
Beza’s  MS.  of  the  Gofpels  and  Adis  had  been  the  very 
fame  which  he  himfelf  had  collated  a few  years  before,  he 
mull  have  recognized  fo  remarkable  a MS.,  and  of  courfe 
would  have  mentioned  it  to  Beza.  But  Stephens  has  no 
where  given  a hint  of  its  being  the  fame,  though  he  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  doing  it,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  MS. 
which  he  himfelf  had  collated,  viz.  in  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament  of  1587,  printed  three  years 
after  Beza’s  third  edition  ; and  Beza  conftantly  quotes  it  as 
a different  MS.  from  the  Codex  Sttphani  0.  3.  In  four 

inftances,  where  the  Codez  Bezae  is  defective,  Stephens 
quotes  readings  from  his  Codex  0.  4.  The  author  of  the 

“ Specimen  Animadverfionum  in  Prolegomena  Wetftenii,” 
has  produced  twenty  readings,  in  which  the  Codex  Bezae 
and  the  Codex  0.  contradict  each  other.  3.  Though  the 
charadleriftic  readings  of  the  Codex  0 are  found  in  general 
in  the  Codex  Bezae,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome 
very  long  and  remarkable  readings  in  the  Cod.  Bezae,  which 
Stephens  has  not  quoted  from  his  Codex  0.  To  thefe  ar- 
guments for  the  diveriity  of  the  MSS.  it  may  objected,  1. 
That  Beza’s  pofitive  evidence  can  go  no  further  than  to  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  when,  the  MS.  was  found,  not 
to  the  number  of  years,  during  which  the  MS.  had  been 
preferved  there.  2.  That  though  H.  Stephens,  who  col- 
lated the  Codex  0,  and  mull  frequently  have  feen  the  Co- 
dex Bezae,  has  no  where  afferted  that  they  were  one  and 
the  fame  MS.,  yet  the  argument  drawn  from  his  fdence  is 
only  negative,  and  that  arguments  of  this  kind  are  not 
always  conclufive.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  anfvver 
to  the  other  part  of  this  argument,  viz.  that  Beza  had  con- 
ftantly quoted  the  two  MSS.  as  di Hindi;  which  he  hardly 
would  have  done,  if  Henry  Stephens  had  ever  obferved  that 
they  were  one  and  the  fame.  Wetftein,  however,  who 
takes  for  granted,  that  H.  Stephens  actually  informed  Beza 
that  they  were  one  and  the  fame  MS.  goes  fo  far  as  to  ac- 
cufe'Beza  ot  a wilful  intention  to  deceive.  3.  That  the  four 
quotations  from  the  Codex  0,  in  the  two  places  where  the 
Codex  Bezae  has  a chafm,  may  be  explained,  either  on  the 
fuppofition,  that  two  leaves,  which  are  now  wanting,  hate 
been  loft  fince  Stephens’s  time,  or  as  typographical  errors. 
4.  That  the  argument  drawn  from  the  contradidions  re- 
ferred to  is  inconclufive,  becaufe  many  inftances  may  be  pro- 
duced of  collations  made  by  different  perfons  from  the  very 
fame  MS.  which  contradiCt  each  other  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  the  extra&s  from  the  Codex  0.  contradibl  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codex  Bezae.  3.  That  the  fifth  argument  is  not 
abfolutely  decisive,  fince  it  is  poffible  that  H.  Stephens 
might  overlook  the  moil  remarkable  readings,  even  in  places 
where  we  fliould  leaft  expedt  it ; and  like  wife  poffible,  if  he 
had  noted  them,  that  the  fame  remarkable  readings  might 
have  been  overlooked  both  by  R.  Stephens  and  Beza. 
Michaelis,  who  adopts  the  common  hypothecs,  that  the 
Codex  Bezae  and  the  Codex  Stephani  0.  are  one  and  the 
fame  MS.,  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuppofing,  that  the 
MS.  which  Henry  Stephens  collated  in  Italy,  not  long  be- 
fore the  year  1350,  was  afterwards  depofited  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Irenaeus,  and  there  difeovered  in  1 0 2 : though 
Beza  declares  exprefsly,  that  it  had  lain  there  time  iinmen.i  - 
rial.  Dr.  Sender  conjectures,  that  the  Codex  Stephani  0. 
might  have  been  a tranfeript  of  the  Cod.  Cant,  and  brought 
to  Italy  a fnort  time  before  it  was  collated.  Wetftein  con- 
jectures, that  the  Codex  Bez’se  was  either  preferved  during 
fome  time  at  Trent,  or  that  Henry  Stephens,  after  having 

collated 
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collated  it  in  Italy,  delivered  it  to  the  bifliop  of  Clermont,  at 
the  time  when  the  celebrated  council  was  held  there,  in 
I54 6,  and  that  the  bii'hop  brought  it  from  the  council  to 
his  diocefe  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  Thefe  two  parts  of 
Wetftein’s  hypothefis  dire&ly  contradict  each  other ; for  it 
appears,  from  Mattaire  Hi  ft.  Stephanorum,  that  H.  Ste- 
phens did  not  go  to  Italy  til!  after  the  death  of  Francis  I. 
which  happened  in  1547.  He  could  not,  therefore,  deliver 
it  to  the  bilhop  of  Clermont,  at  Trent,  in  1546;  and  if  the 
bifhop  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  Codex  Be/.  e,  and  brought  it 
home  with  him,  which  we  mull  fuppofe,  if  it  was  difeovered 
Bt  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1562,  it  cannot  po fifthly  have 
been  the  MS.  which  H.  Stephens  collated  in  Italy,  between 
the  years  1 547  and  1550.  Wetftein  fuppofes,  that  Beza’s 
MS.  was  found  in  France  about  the  year  of  Chriil  840,  and 
that  it  is  the  fame  copy  which  Druthrnar,  an  ancient  expo- 
fitor,  who  lived  at  that  period,  had  feen,  and  which,  he 
obferves,  was  aferibed  to  St.  Hilary.  In  this  MS.  the  La- 
tin arrangement  of  the  Gofpels  was  obferved  ; but  this  of 
jtfelf  is  nut  fufiicient  to  prove  its  identity  with  Beza’s.  as  c oo 
■years  ago  there  were  ocher  Greek  MSS.  befidts  the  Cod. 
Cant,  in  which  this  order  was  followed.  Befides,  Sender 
has  juftly  obferved,  that  this  MS.  i-  Latin  as  well  as  Greek; 
and  moreover  it  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  which 
Druthrnar  has  not  related  of  his  MS.  Wetftein  pretends  to 
have  difeovered  the  Cod.  Cant,  among  thofe  which  were  col- 
lated at  Alexandria,  in  616,  for  the  New  Syriac  Verfion, 
becaufe  he  found  a coincidence  in  feveral  readings : but  it  is 
highly  improbable,  that  a Latin  tranflation  would  be  added 
to°Egyptian  MSS.  of  the  New  Teftament. 

As  to  the  place  where  this  MS.  was  originally  written, 
.Simon,  Mill,  Wetftein,  Michaelis,  and  moft  other  critics, 
contend  that  it  was  written  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  where 
Latin  was  better  underftood  than  Greek,  fince  a tranflation 
would  have  been  wholly  fuperfluous,  if  the  MS.  had  been 
written  when  the  original  language  of  the  Greek  Telta- 
ment  was  the  language  of  the  country.  Some  have  fuppofed 
without  fufficient  reafon,  that  it  was  written  by  a Latin 
feribe  ; but  this  fuppofition  is  needlefs,  becaufe  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  in  Italy  or  fome  other  part  of  the  weft  of 
Europe,  where  Latin  was  fpoken,  and  where  this  MS.  was 
written,  Greek  feribes  were  employed  for  copying  Greek 
books.  This  opinion  is  fupported  not  only  by  Simon, 
Mill,  Wetftein,  Michaelis,  &c.  but  it  is  likewife  defended 
by  Montfaucon,  of  whom  Mr.  Marfh  fays,  be  is  one  of  the 
bell  judges  of  antiquity  that  ever  exifted.  There  is  no  pre- 
fumption  whatever,  a priori,  fays  the  ingenious  writer  juft 
mentioned,  againft  the  opinion,  that  the  Codex  Bezse  was 
written  in  the  weft  of  Europe  ; and  it  is  confidered  highly 
probable  by  the  two  following  circumftances  : 1.  The  La- 
tin tranflation  was  added  with  no  other  view,  than  as  a 
means  of  making  the  original  intelligible  to  thofe  who 
were  not  fliilled  in  the  Greek  ; and  it  was  not  added  merely 
in  eonfequer.ee  of  the  high  authority  of  the  church  which 
med  it.  For  in  that  cafe  the  tranferiber  would  have  adopt- 
ed fome  eftablifhed  text,  from  which  he  would  never  have 
deviated;  whereas  the  Latin  text  of  the  Codex  Bezse  is  found 
in  no  Latin  MS.  either  ancient  or  modern.  It  has  omifi- 
fions,  inverfions,  and  interpolations,  agreeing  with  the  Greek 
xt  to  which  it  is  added,  but  differing  from  ail  other  MSS. 
hether  Greek  or  Latin.  This  tranflation  would  have 
been  altogether  fuperfluous,  if  the  MS.  had  been  written 
for  the  ufe  of  a Greek,  and  ftill  move  fo,  if  written  in 
Egypt,  as  Father  Georgi  fuppofes,  where  Latin  was  un- 
known. 2.  The  gofpels,  in  the  Codex  Beza?,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  are  written  in  the  following  order,  Mat- 
thew, John,  Luke,  Mark;  which  arrangement  was  never  ad- 


mitted by  the  Greek  church,  or  in  any  country  (object  to 
its  authoiity  ; hut  it  was  the  common  arrangement  of  the 
ancient  Latin  MSS.  as  appears  from  the  Evangeliarium 
Quadniplex,  of  Blanchini.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  it 
feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  Codex  Bezas  was 
written  in  the  weft  of  Europe,  in  a country  where  the  La- 
tin was  better  underftood  than  Greek,  and  which  was  fub- 
jecl  to  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome.  A MS.  writ- 
ten in  one  country  may  be  eafily  tranfported  into  another; 
tlie  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  -the  compafs  of  a few  years, 
was  in  Alexandria,  Conftantinople,  and  London  ; and  that 
the  Codex  Beza;  has  been  fubject  to  feveral  migrations  is 
not  improbable  from  the  various  corrections  both  in  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  texts.  Another  hypothefis  has  been 
propofed,  which  will  folve  the  feveral  phenomena  relative  to 
the  Codex  Beza?,  as  eafily,  or  perhaps  more  fo,  than  tire 
preceding,  viz.  that  it  was  written  either  at  Conftantinople, 
or  in  fome  city  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe,  for  the  ufe 
of  fome  perfon  or  community  belonging  to  the  Latin  church, 
between  the  time  of  Conftautine,  and  the  finai  feparation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  During  this  period,  it  is 
probable  that  many  Latin  tamilies  removed  from  Italy,  and 
fettled  in  fome  of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  ; and  per- 
haps whole  communities  attached  to  the  Latin  church  ex- 
ifted in  Conftantinople  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  re- 
moval or  the  feat  of  empire.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Codex 
Bezse  is  exadly  fuch  a MS.  as  we  may  fuppofe  to  have 
been  written  for  the  ufe  either  of  a Latin  community,  or 
fome  perfon  of  diftir.ction,  fettled  in  a city  of  the  Greek 
empire.  It  was  brought  perhaps  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
Greek  empire  from  Greece  into  Italy,  where  it  was  collated 
by  Henry  Stephens,  if  it  is  the  fame  as  the  codex  Stephani  (3. 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Theodore  Beza.  If  we 
argue  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Beza?,  to  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  written 
either  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt  ; for  in  many  inftances,  where 
it  departs  from  all  other  Greek  MSS.  it  agrees  with  the 
old  Syriac,  the  marginal  readings  ol  the  new  Syriac,  the 
Coptic  verfion,  and  the  quotations  of  Origen.  We  need 
therefore,  fays  Mr.  Marfh,  make  only  one  addition  to  the 
laft  mentioned  hypothefis,  an  addition  which  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Semler,  and  we  lhall  folve  every  phe- 
nomenon relative  to  the  MS.  in  queftion  : viz.  that  the 
writer  of  the  Codex  Beza?  ufed  feveral  Greek  MSS.  from 
which  he  felefted  thofe 'readings  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  bell  ; and  that  one  of  theie  MSS.  was  of  the  Alex- 
andrine edition.  Semler  has  inftituted  a comparifon  be- 
tween the  Cod.  Cant,  and  the  Coptic  verfion,  alfo  with  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers ; and 
the  refult  of  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  Greek  text  of  the  Cod. 
Cant,  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine  edition,  and  that  the  origi- 
nal from  which  it  was  copied  was  written  in  Egypt.  With 
refpeCl  to  the  afe  that  has  been  made  of  Beza’s  MS.  we  have 
already  obferved,  that  Stephens  made  extrads  from  it, 
though  with  no  great  accuracy,  under  the  title  Codex  13. 
for  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament  of  1550,  and  like- 
wife Beza  for  his  own  edition,  publifhed  in  1582.  From 
his  and  the  Clermont  copy  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,he  pub- 
lifhed  in  this  year  his  larger  annotations.  Since  it  was  fent 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  it  has  been  more  accurately 
collated  by  Junius.  A fourth,  and  much  more  accurate 
collation  of  it  was  made  at  the  inftigation  of  Uftur,  and  the 
extrads  were  inferted  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglott.  Mill  collated  it  a fifth  and  fixth  time  ; but  that 
his  extrads  are  likewife  frequently  defe&ive  and  fotnetimea 
erroneous,  appears  from  comparing  them  with  Wetftein’a 
New  Teftament,  and  from  a new  collation  that  was  made 
E 2 about 
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tibout  the  year  1733  by  Mr.  Dickenfon  of  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, which  collation  is  at  prefent  in  the  library  of  Jefus’s 
college,  where  it  is  marked  O 0.  2.  In  Wetllein’s  extrads 
are  alfo  many  errors,  as  appears  from  comparing  them  with  the 
MS.  itfelf.  As  he  took  a copy  of  it,  he  probably  collated, 
not  the  original  while  he  was  at  Cambridge,  but  his  copy 
after  his  return.  Adler  in  his  “ Verliones  Syriacas”  has 
collated  the  “ Verfio  Syra  Hierofolymitana”  with  the  read- 
ings of  the  Cod.  Cant,  and  difcovered  in  it  x 1 readings,  that 
exift  m no  other  Greek  MS.  now  extant,  13.  which  are 
found  only  in  one  or  two  MSS.  befide  the  Cod.  Cant,  and 
54  which  are  common  to  the  Cod.  Cant,  and  feveral  other 
MSS.  For  this  reafon  Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Teilament,  publifhed  in  London  in  1776,  has  regu- 
lated his  text  in  the  Gofpels  and  the  Ads,  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  readings  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  The  copy 
which  Wetftein  took  of  Beza’s  MS.  in  1716,  is  not  the 
only  tranfcript  which  has  been  made  of  it  ; for  Simon  in  his 
preface  to  the  “ Hiiloire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouv. 
Teilament,”  relates,  that  he  himfelf  had  a copy  which  had 
been  fent  him  from  Cambridge.  There  is  alfo  a third  copy 
which  is  preferved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  marked  B.  10,  3.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in 
lmall  characters  with  accents  and  marks  of  afpiration.  It 
•s  a large  quarto,  containing  only  the  Greek  text.  This 
tranfcript  mull  have  been  made  fome  time  in  the  1 7th  century. 
In  the  year  17 87, the  univerfityof  Cambridge  refolved  to  print 
the  whole  MS.  in  letters  of  the  fame  form  and  magnitude  as 
the  original  hand-writing,  and  committed  the  publication  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Kipling.  Accordingly  this  fac-fimi!e  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1793  2 v°b-  f°ho,  under  the 

title  of  “ Codex  Theodori  Bezae,  Cantabrigienfis  Evangelia 
et  Ada  Apoftolorutn  compledens,  quadratis  literis,  Grasco- 
Latinus.”  The  price  to  fubfcribers  was  two  guineas  per 
vol.  This  work  is  printed  in  a fplendid  form  : the  paper  is 
fuperfinc ; the  types  are  admirably  cut ; the  ink  is  of  un- 
common blacknefs  ; and  theimpreffion  is  fcarcely  paralleled. 
In  thefe  refpeds  it  furpaffes  Dr.  Woide’s  fac-fimile  of  the 
Al  exandrian  copy ; but  whether  it  does  not  yield  to  its 
Alexandrian  rival  in  other  particulars,  we  leave  to  the  de- 
cilion  of  competent  judges.  It  is,  however,  a very  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  Biblical  critic.  See  Wetilein’s 
Prolegomena  to  his  folio  edition  of  the  New  Teilament,  vol. 
i.  p.  28.  Kuller’s  edition  of  Mill’s  Teilament,  Proleg. 
p.  132.  Mill  Prsef.  in  New  Teilament,  Amft-  1735.  Kip- 
ling’s Pref.  Michaelis’s  Introd.  to  the  New  Teilament,  by 
Marfh,  vol.  ii.  iii. 

There  are  alfo  other  MSS.  at  Cambridge,  for  an  account 
of  which  fee  Michaelis’s  Introd.  by, Marfh,  ubi  fupra. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  in  Geography , is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  inland  counties  of  England,  having  parts  of  North- 
amptonlhire,  Huntingdonlhire,  and  Bedfordfhire,  on  the 
jiorth-weft,  with  Hertfordfhire,  and  Effex  on  the  fout’n  ; 
Suffolk  on  the  eaft  ; and  Norfolk  on  the  north-eaft.  This 
trad  of  the  ifland,  with  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  were  inhabited, 
before  the  defcent  of  the  Romans,  by  a clafs  of  the  Britons 
called  Cenomanni,  or  Cenimaqui,  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
Iceni.  Under  the  Romans,  it  formed  a part  of  Flavia  Cte- 
farienfis,  and  the  Saxons  made  it  a part  of  Eail  Anglia. 
After  various  revolutions  it  was  incorporated  in  Weffex. 
By  the  latter  people  it  was  called  Grantabrygfeyr,  from  the 
river  Granta,  which  waters  part  of  this  diftrid.  The  greatell 
length  of  this  county  is  about  fifty  miles ; its  greatell  breadth 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  is  fcmething  more  than  twenty-five : 
its  circumference  is  about  138.  It  contains  nearly  443,300 
acres,  is  divided  into  17  hundreds,  and  has  one  city,  fix  mar- 
ket-towns, 163  parifhes,  16,431  houfes,  and  about  89,400 


inhabitants,  of  whom  28,034  are  perfons  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  11,988  employed  in  trade,  manufadures, 
and  handicraft.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 
44,081  to  45,265.  The  limits  on  the  northern  half  are 
chiefly  rivers  and  their  communicating  branches  ; on  the 
fouthern,  the  boundaries  are  wholly  artificial.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  Cambridgeffiire  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Granta, 
or  Cam.  The  former  enters  the  county  between  Fenny 
Drayton  and  Erith  ; thence  it  runs  eallvvard  through  the 
fens,  till,  at  fome  dillance  above  Denny  abbey,  it  affumes 
a northerly  diredion,  and  palling  Stretham,  Ely,  and  Lit- 
tleport,  flows  into  Norfolk.  The  latter  has  three  branches, 
the  chief  of  which  rifes  near  Afhwell  in  Hertfordfhire  ; and 
enters  this  county  to  the  weft  of  Gilden-Morden,  thence 
flowing  to  the  north-eaft,  it  receives  feveral  rivulets  ; and 
near  Grantcheller  has  its  current  enlarged  by  the  united 
waters  of  its  filler  ftreams,  which  flow  into  this  county 
from  Effex.  Hence,  taking  a northerly  courfe,  it  glides 
through  the  gardens  of  the  principal  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
and  having  palled  feveral  villages,  falls  into  the  Oufe  at 
Harrimere,  in  the  parifti  of  Stretham.  Befides  thefe  rivers, 
vvhofe  channels  appear  to  have  been  marked  out  by  nature, 
there  are  numerous  ftreams  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
count)r,  which  were  fuggefted  by  the  conveniences,  and 
formed  by  the  indullry  of  man.  Thefe  interfed  the  land  in 
various  diredions  ; and  by  carrying  off  the  furplus  waters 
of  the  fens,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  thoufand 
acres  into  cultivation.  The  chief  drains  are  the  old  and  new 
Bedford  rivers,  which  -are  navigable  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  in  a ftraight  line  acrofs  the  county  from  Erith  to 
Denver.  A coniiderabie  part  of  the  county  on  the  northern 
and  north-weftern  fides,  is  occupied  by  the  fens  which  con- 
flitute  a part  of  the  great  Bedford  level.  It  appears  from 
the  agricultural  furvey  of  the  county,  that  upwards  of  one 
third  of  Cambridgelhire,  or  150,000  acres,  are  ftili  in  the 
condition  of  walte  and  unimproved  fen,  the  average  value 
of  which  is  little  more  than  four  fhillings  an  acre.  This  is 
a full  proof  that  the  immenfe  labour  employed  in  the  drain- 
ing of  the  level,  has  not  been  attended  with  the  falutary  ef- 
feds  which  the  promoters  ot  the  various  plans  too  fondly 
imagined.  The  towns  and  villages  in  the  northern  divifion 
of  the  county,  from  the  elevated  fpots  on  which  they  are 
built,  appear  like  Hands  riling  from  the  midlt  of  low  and 
level  marfhes  ; and  the  churches,  being  generally  on  the 
higheft  parts,  may  be  diftinguifhed  at  the  dillance  of  feveral 
miles.  The  cottages  are  in  many  places  nothing  more  than 
mud  walls  covered  with  thatch.  The  application  of  the 
land  is  various.  In  thofe  parts  which  have  been  preferved 
from  the  floods,  or  are  only  fubjed  to  occafional  overflow- 
ings, it  has  all  the  fertility  of  water  meadows.  The  crops 
of  oats  are  particularly  exuberant,  the  produce  being  fre- 
quently from  forty-five  to  fixty  bufhels  an  acre.  Great 
quantities  of  wheat  and  cole-feed  are  alfo  grown,  and  gene- 
rally with  a proportional  increafe.  Many  thoufand  acres,, 
particularly  on  the  north-weftern  fide,  are  appropriated  to 
pafture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Elm,  Upwell,  Outwell,  Sec. 
confiderable  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  ; but  the 
culture  of  thefe  articles,  as  a preparation  for  wheat,  does 
not  receive  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 
Some  very  fine  butter  is  made  on  the  dairy  farms  in  this  dif- 
trid, and  is  ufnally  fold  in  the  Cambridge  markets  in  long 
rolls,  called  “ yards,”  one  of  which  weighs  a pound.  The 
vicinity  of  Cottenham  is  famous  for  a peculiar  kind  of  new 
cheefe,  of  a Angularly  delicious  flavour ; the  fuperiority  of 
which  is  partly  aferibed  to  the  mode  obferved  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dairies,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
herbage  on  the  commons.  In  this  part  of  the  county  many 
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ca!vcs  are  fuclcled  for  the  London  rriarkets.  The  fait 
marfbes  in  the  north-weftern  corner  of  Cambridgefhire  are 
remarkably  favourable  for  the  growth  of  corn,  but  from 
their  peculiar  fituation,  their  luxuriant  produce  is  too  fre- 
quently defrayed  by  the  floods.  The  fouth-eaflern  divifion, 
reaching  from  Gogmagog  hills  to  Newmarket,  is  bleak, 
heathy,  and  thinly  inhabited  ; being  connected  with  that 
vaft  traCt  of  land,  which,  extending  fouthward  into  Effex, 
and  northward  acrofs  Suffolk  into  Norfolk,  forms  one  of 
the  largeft  plains  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  chiefly  applied 
to  (heep-walks  ; but  fome  of  its  more  fertile  portions  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  barley.  The  fouth  and 
fouth-wefiern  parts  of  the  county,  confiding  principally  of 
elevated  land,  exhibit  a remarkable  contrail;  to  the  northern 
divifion,  and  are  productive  of  line  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
though  the  heaths  and  commons  that  interfeft  thefe  diftri&s 
furnifh  fuffenance  to  many  thoufand  iheep,  chiefly  of  the 
Norfolk,  and  Well  country  breeds.  The  valley  through 
which  the  Cam  flows  from  Steeple  Morden  to  Walton,  is 
called  the  Dairies,  from  being  aimed  wholly  appropriated 
to  dairy  farms.  In  fome  of  the  parifhes  bordering  on  Effex, 
faffron  is  cultivated.  The  foil  of  Cambndgelhire  is  greatly 
diverfified.  The  rich  marlhes  in  the  vicinity  ofWiibech, 
con  fill  of  a mixture  of  fand  and  clay,  or  lilt  ; in  the  fens, 
of  a ftrong  black  earth,  or  moor,  lying  on  a gault  or  gravel, 
or  turf-moor,  and  very  favourable  for  the  culture  of  oats  and 
cole-feed;  in  the  uplands,  of  chalk,  gravel,  loam,  and  ten- 
der clay,  and  chy  upon  a gault.  The  common  manures  are 
fometimes  aided  by  the  application  of  oil-cake  duff,  pigeons’ 
dung  decayed,  woollen  rags,  foot,  &c.  The  drill  hulban- 
dry,  till  lately,  had  been  chiefly  employed  at  Wimpole,  on 
the  eftate  of  lord  Hardwicke,  but  appears  to  be  fait  fpread- 
ing,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  fome  new  agricultural 
machines,  promifes  to  become  of  effential  fervice.  The  rent 
of  farms  is  generally  from  50!.  to  350I.  per  annum  ; but 
fome  in  the  neighbourhood  dfWifbech  rent  as  high  as8ool.; 
and  one  in  the  pariflr  of  Wood  Ditton,  is  occupied  at  the 
rent  of  1000  guineas  yearly.  The  w'ood-lands  are  extremely 
fmall,  the  whole  quantity  appropriated  to  timber  through- 
out the  county  fcarcely  amounting  to  1000  acres,  and  thefe 
principally  fcattered  through  the  parifhes  of  Stackvvorth, 
Wood  Ditton,  Linton,  Bartlovv,  Boxworth,  Wimpole,  and 
Madingley.  The  greateft  part  of  the  land  is  open  field; 
but  inclofures  are  rapidly  taking  place,  new  bills  for  that 
purpofe  being  applied  for,  and  obtained  every  feffion  of 
parliament.  Manufactures  are  hardly  known  in  this  county  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  perfons  who  obtain  fubfift- 
ence  by  making,  the  celebrated  white  bricks,  and  coarfe  pot- 
tery with  the  iame  clay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely,  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture:  others  derive 
fupport  from  fpinning  yarn  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  Cam- 
bridgeihire, with  the  exception  of  a few  pariflies  on  the  eail 
and  north-eaft  fide,  which  belong  to  the  fees  of  Norwich 
and  Rochefter,  was  taken  from  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  by 
Henry  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1114,  and  made  into  a feparate 
diocefe  for  the  newly  eleCted  bilhopric  of  Ely.  It  fends  fix 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire,  two  for  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  and  two  for  the  univerfity  ; pays  nine 
parts  of  the  land  -tax,  and  fuppiies  the  militia  with  4S0  men. 
It  is  included  in  tire  Norfolk  circuit. 

CAMBRIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCt  of  Bethune  ; the  place  contains  492,  and  the  canton 
14,288  inhabitants:  the  territory  comprehends  90  kilio- 
metres,  and  iS  communes. 

CAMBlvlSGPOLI .8,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  episco- 


pal town  of  Afia,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  fub* 
ject  to  the  metropolis  of  Anazarbum. 

CAMBRO-British  Music,  national  Welch  tunes. 
Thefe  ancient  melodies,  which  till  the  eleventh  century  feem 
to  have  been  traditional,  alter  that  period,  -were  preferved 
in  writing.  See  Jones’s  Mufical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the 
Welch  Bards.  Thefe  airs  have  a peculiar  character,  dif- 
ferent from  the  Scotch  and  Irifh,  and  are  in  high  eftimation 
with  the  natives,  who  have  not  yet  forgiven  the  Saxons  for 
driving  them  into  the  mountains,  nor  the  Engl i fh  for  flaying 
their  bards,  and  robbing  the  principality  of  its  independence. 
Moft  of  the  words  which  they  fing  to  their  old  tunes,  are 
narratives  of  their  ftruggles  for  liberty. 

CAMBULA,  in  Botany.  (Rheed.)  See  Bignonia  catalpa. 

CAMBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Altenburg  ; 28 
miles  W.  of  Altenburg,  and  32  S.W.  of  Leipfick. 

CAMBUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Vindelicia, 
which  commenced  S.  of  Cambodunum,  watered  this  town, 
and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Danube  to  the  weft  of  Gantia, 

CAMBUSUM  ostium,  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

CAMBUVII  montes,  mountains  of  Greece  in  Macedo- 
nia, mentioned  by  Livy,  who  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  called  Voluftanae.  He  places  them  below  the 
fource  of  Aiiacmon  and  near  Panyafus.  Thefe  mountains 
feparate  the  Elymiotide  territory  from  Pelagonia. 

CAMBYSENA,  a country  of  Albania,  between  the  ri- 
vers Cambyfes  and  Cyrus,  and  the  mountains^  according  to 
Strabo.  This  was  one  of  the  prefectures  of  Armenia. 

CAMBYSES,  in  Biography,  king  of  Periia,  was  the 
fon  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
year  B.  C.  529.  As  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  throne, 
he  concerted  an  expedition  againft  Amaiis,  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  as  fome  fay,  had  deceived  him  with  refpeCt  to  the 
grant  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; or,  according  to  others, 
becaufe  he  refufed,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  to  pay  the 
fame  homage  and  tribute  to  his  fucceffor,  which  he  had 
agreed  to  render  toCyrus,and  attempted  to  emancipatehimfelf 
from  the  Perfian  yoke.  Cambyfes  made  great  preparations 
for  this  expedition  both  by  fea  and  land  : but  Amafis  died 
in  the  interval  of  four  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Pfammenitus.  Cambyfes  begun  witli  the  capture  of  Pelu- 
fium  ; and  in  order  to  fecure  his  fuccefs,  had  recourfe  to  the 
following  ftratagemi  Being  informed  that  the  whole  garri- 
fon  confided  of  Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  ar- 
my a great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  flieep,  and  other  animals, 
which  were  deemed  facred  by  that  nation,  and  then  ftormed 
the  city.  The  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  not  daring  either  to 
fling  a dart  or  ftioot  an  arrow  for  fear  of  injuring  fome  of 
thefe  animals,  Cambyfes  became  matter  of  the  place  without 
oppofltion.  In  a fubfequent  battle  with  the  army  of  Pfam- 
menitus, he  proved  victorious,  and  took  the  king  captive. 
Having  purfued  the  fugitives  to  Memphis,  he  foon  took 
the  place,  and  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  maffacred  the  he- 
rald and  his  retinue,  whom  he  had  ferit  to  require  their  fur- 
render,  he  caufed  as  many  of  the  prime  nobility  as  they  had 
deftroyed  to  be  publicly  executed  ; and  he  ordered  Pfamme- 
nitus to  be  put  to  death.  Upon  this  Egypt  fubmitted  to 
the  conqueror  ; and  the  Libyans,  Cyrenians,  and  Barceans 
fent  ambaffadors  with  prefents  to  teftify  their  fubjedion, 
and  toconciliate  his  favour.  At  Sais,  which  was  the  burying 
place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  he  caufed  the  body  of  Ama- 
fis to  be  taken  out  of  its  tomb,  and  having  expofed  it  to 
various  indignities,  he  ordered  it  to  be'  burnt,  in  direCl  oppo- 
fltion to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Periians  and  Egyptians.  In  the 
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following  year,  which  was  the  fixth  of  his  reign,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  war  againft  the  Ammonians  and  Ethiopians, 
and  leaving  his  Greek  auxiliaries  to  fecure  ins  conquefts,  he 
pnrfued  the  objedt  of  his  expedition.  As  foon  as  he  arrived 
at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  fent  a detachment  of  30,000 
men  againft  the  Ammonians,  with  orders  to  ravage  the 
country,  and  to  deftroy  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon ; but  in  their  paffage  through  the  defert  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a deluge  of  fand  and  totally  deftroy ed. 
Cambyfes  lumfelf  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
towards  Ethiopia  ; hut  as  he  had  neglefted  to  provide  ne- 
ceflary  fubfiftence  for  his  numerous  followers,  they  were 
foon  reduced  to  the  moll  dreadful  indigence  and  dillrefs  ; fo 
that,  after  having  devoured  all  their  beads  of  burden,  and 
every  kind  of  vegetable  which  they  could  find,  they  were 
under  a neccffity  of  facrificing  every  tenth  man  as  food  for 
their  companions.  The  king,  however,  for  fame  time  per- 
illed in  his  mad  defign  ; but  at  length  apprehenfive  of  per- 
fonal  danger,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  {battered  rem- 
nant of  his  large  hoft.  Here,  irritated  by  his  difappointment, 
he  pillaged  the  rich  and  magnificent  temples  of  the  city,  and 
fet  them  on  fire  ; and  it  is  laid  that  their  wealth  was  fucb, 
that  the  remains  that  were  faved  from  the  flames,  amounted 
to  3C0  talents  of  gold,  and  2300  talents  of  filver.  He  like- 
wiie  carried  away  the  famous  circle  of  gold  that  encompafled 
the  tomb  of  king  Ozymandias,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  355  cubits  in  circumference,  and  to  have  exhibited  the 
motions  of  the  feveral  conllellations.  From  Thebes  he  re- 
turned to  Memphis,  where  he  indulged  to  its  full  extent  his 
naturally  ferocious  and  favage  difpofition,  by  deftroying  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  and  the  worfhippers  of  their  god  Apis, 
and  killing  this  facred  ox.  To  this  outrage  againft  huma- 
nity and  the  rites  of  their  religion,  the  Egyptians  attributed 
his  fubfequent  infanity  : but  his  general  conduit  both  before 
and  after  this  event,  afforded  fufficient  evidence  of  his  de- 
rangement and  his  cruelty.  Jealous  of  his  brother  Smerdis, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  ; and  he  then  married  his 
own  filler,  Meroe.  Having  previoufly  confulted  the  Pevfian 
judges,  whether  any  law  fubfifted  that  forbade  this  inceftu- 
ous  marriage,  they,  difapproving  of  the  a£l,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fearful  of  the  king’s  violent  temper,  returned  this  art- 
ful reply  : “ That  they  had  no  law  indeed  which  permitted 
a brother  to  marry  his  filler,  but  they  had  a law  which 
allowed  the  king  of  Perfia  to  do  what  he  pleafed.”  This 
beautiful  and  beloved  wife  taking  occalion  to  refer  to  the 
fate  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  excited  the  rage  of  this  brutal 
prince,  fo  that  he  killed  her,  though  in  a {late  of  preg- 
nancy, by  a kick  in  the  belly.  Another  favage  a£l  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  was  that  of  fhooting  to  the  heart  the  fon  of 
one  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourites,  who  had  in  a de- 
licate manner  reproved  him  for  his  intemperance.  Having 
taking  out  the  heart,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  he 
prefented  it  to  the  father,  and  afked  him  in  an  infulting 
manner,  “ have  I not  a Heady  hand  ?”  to  which  the  abjecl 
parent  replied,  “ Apollo  himfelf  could  not  have  (hot  better.” 
“ Sceleratius,”  fays  Seneca,  after  reciting  this  ftory  from 
Herodotus,  “ telum  illud  laudatum  eft,  quam  miffnnm” 
About  the  fame  time,  he  caufed  feveral  of  his  principal  fol- 
lowers to  be  buried  alive,  and  daily  facrificed  fome  or  other 
of  them  to  his  wild  fury.  Crcefus,  who  remonftrated  againft 
thefe  proceedings,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death ; and 
thofe  who  delayed  executing  the  royal  mandate,  under  a 
convidlion  that  the  king  would  repent  of  it,  were  ordered  to 
be  (lain,  becaufe  they  difobeyed  his  command,  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  expreffed  his  joy  that  Crcefus  was  alive. 
In  .confequence  of  thefe  and  fimilar  proceedings,  a confpi- 


ncy  was  formed,  during  the  abfence  of  Cambyfes  from  his 
own' country,  for  feizing  the  throne,  by  Smerdis,  one  of  the 
Magi,  under  a pretence  that  he  was  that  Smerdis  whom  his 
brother  had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  Cambyfes  received 
this  pews  whilft  he  was  in  Syria,  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
to  Perfia  : and  on  this  occafion  the  name  of  Smerdis  excited 
compunction  and  terror,  whilft  he  recollected  the  fratricide 
he  had  committed.  Pie  prepared,  however,  for  cutting  off 
the  uferper  ; but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horfe  for  this  ex- 
pedition, his  fword  flipped  out  of  its  fcabbard,  and  gave 
him  a wound  in  the  thigh,  which  occafioned  his  death  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  532.  Cambyfes  is  fuppoied 
to  be  referred  to  in  Scripture,  under  the  name  of  Aha- 
suerus.  Plerodotus,  lib.  iii.  Rollin’s  Anc.  Hill.  vqL 
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Cambyses  was  alfo  the  father  of  Cyrus,  who  is  faid  by 
Plerodotus  to  have  been  a Perfian  of  mean  extraction  ; blit 
by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a king  of  Perfia.  Pie  married 
Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages. 

Cambyses,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Albania, 
which  rofe  in  mount  Caucafns,  and  difeharged  itft-U,  after 
purfuing  its  courfe  between  the  Aldus  fluvius  and  the  C)  rus, 
into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

CAMBYSU,  a town  fituate  on  the  Red  fea,  in  the  gulf 
of  Hercopolis,  near  the  place  where  the  iiraelites  palled  tins 
fea  under  the  conduct  of  Mofes.  Pliny  fays  that  it  was 
fituated  between  Nelos  and  Marchadas. 

CAMDEBOO,  in  Geography,  a loan-farm  in  the  diftiitl 
of  Graaf  Reynet,  in  Southern  Africa  ; which  extends  along 
the  feet  of  the  fnowy  mountains  from  the  Drofdy  to 
Bruyntjes  Hoogte,  and  is  chiefly  compofed  of  Karroo  plains, 
that  are,  however,  extremely  fertile  in  the  qhafms,  down 
which  the  flreams  of  the  mountains  conflantly  flow.  The 
oxen  are  large  and  ftrong,  and  the  fheep  little  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  beautiful  animal,  the 
Gnoo , is  frequently  feen  bounding  over  the  plains  of  Gamde- 
boo,  and  fpring-boks  and  harte-beefts  are  very  plentiful. 
Barrow’s  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.374. 

CAMDEN,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminently 
learned  antiquarian  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  May,  1551, 
in  London,  where  his  father,  a native  of  Litchfield  in  Staf- 
fordfhire,  was  a member  of  the  company  of  painter-ftainers. 
His  mother  was  of  the  ancient  and  refpedtable  family  of  the 
Curwens  in  Cumberland.  After  having  received  the  firft 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  Chrift’s  hofpital,  and  at  St. 
Paul’s  fchool,  where  he  made  a very  confpicuous  proficiency, 
he  was  entered  as  a fervitor  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  15  years  ; and  became  fucceffively  a member 
of  Broadgate  hall  (now  Pembroke  college)  and  of  Chrift- 
church,  depending  for  his  fupport  chiefly  on  the  kindnefs  of 
friends,  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  his  liberal  patron. 
Dr.  Thornton,  canon  of  Chrift  church.  Failing  by  the  in- 
trigue of  the  popifh  party  to  obtain  a fellowfhip  in  the  college 
of  All- Souls,  and  to  be  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  under  the  pa- 
tronage, and  by  the  affiftance  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean 
of  Weftminfter,  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Godfrey  Goodman, 
who  fupplied  him  with  both  money  and  books.  In  1573 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  degree  which  he 
had  before  unfuccefsfully  folicited.  By  the  intereft  of  his 
friend  dean  Goodman,  he  was  appointed,  in  1575,  fecond 
mafler  of  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  difeharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  great  diligence,  capacity,  andfuccefs,  fo  that 
he  acquired  a high  degree  of  reputation  among  learned  per- 
fons  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  leifure  hours  at  this 
time  were  devoted  to  hjs  favourite  ftudy  of  antiquities  j and 
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with  a view  to  the  great  work  which  he  afterwards  executed, 
he  began  to  make  col'kftions,  from  every  fource  of  informa- 
tion to  which  he  could  have  accefs,  of  fucli  materials  as  might 
ferve  to  illuffrate  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  Britain. 
For  this  jmrpofe  he  made  a tour,  in  158a,  through  fome  of 
the  eaflern  and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  alfo 
eftabliThed  a corrtfpondence  with  pcrfons  moll  efleemed  for 
their  learning  and  judgment,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in 
other -nations.  The  firll  refill  t of  His  refearches  appeared  in 
1.586,  under  the  title  of  “ Britannia’,  five  florentiffimorum 
Reg'norum  Angliae,  Scotia;,  Hibernia;,  et  Infularum  adja- 
centium  ex  ultima  Aiitiquitate  Chrographica  Defcriptio 
i.  e.  Britain,  or  a Ch  rggraphical  Defcription  of  the  mod 
floun!Tung  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, and  Ireland,  with 
the  adjacent  Iflands,  from  the  molt  remote  Antiquity,” 
Loud.  8vo.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  lord-treafurer 
Bmleigh,  Camden  gratefully  acknowledges  the  benefits  he 
had  derived  from  his  patronage  and  affillance.  For  the 
further  improvement  of  this  work,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  objefts  of  his  life,  he  took  jonrnies  into  the  weft  of 
England,  and  alfo  into  Wales  in  1589  and  1590;  he  corr- 
fulted  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  ; and  he  obtained  the  bell 
information  he  could  procure  with  refpeft  to  the  genealogies 
and  memoirs  of  ancient  families  ; and  he  thus  enlarged  and 
enriched  the  fubfequent  editions  of  his  “ Britannia,”  which 
became  fo  popular,. that  the  fourth  was  printed  in  1594,6:1 
qto.  In  the  preceding  year  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Edward 
Grant,  who  reiigned  the  office  of  head-matter  of  Weftminller 
fchool.  Notwithllanding  his  profeffional  engagements,  and 
his  ill  health,  he  employed  the  intervals  that  occurred  in 
journies  of  refearch  and  difcovery,  pertaining  to  his  main  ob- 
jedl.  He  alfo  paid  due  attention  to  his-  office  as  an  inllrudlor 
of  youth  ; for  in  1597  he  publifhed,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fchool, 
a Greek  grammar,  which,  though  not  an  original  work,  but 
an  abridgment  of  a copious  one,  compofed  by  his  predeceffor, 
Dr.  Grant,  was  highly  approved,  and  long  continued  to  be  a 
ttandard  book.  In  1691  this  grammar,  entitled  “ Gram- 
matices  Grsecae  Inftitutio  compendiaria  in  ufum  Regia;  Scholae 
Weftmonarieniis,”  8vo.  had  palled  through  very  nearly  100 
imprefiions.  Camden  lee  ms  to  have  been  fo  much  attached 
to  his  profeffio.n,  in  the  exercife  of  which  he  was  highly 
efteemed  and  refpe&ed,  that,  though  he  was  offered  the  place 
of  a mailer  of  requells,  he  declined  accepting  it.  But  when 
by  the  intereft  of  fir  Fulk  Greville,  the  vacant  poll  of  Cla- 
rencieux  king  of  arms  was  conferred  upon  him,  this  office 
was  fo  congenial  to  his  tafte  and  purfuits,  and  afforded  him 
fo  much  leifure  for  profecuting  his  favourite  ftudits,  that  he 
furrendered  his  connexion  with  Weftminller  fchool.  As  he 
was  now  more  at  liberty  than  when  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
fchool,  he  took  a journey,  in  1600,  into  the  north,  as  far  as 
Carlifle,  with  his  friend  Mr.,  afterwards  fir,  Robert  Cotton; 
and  in  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  an  account  of  all  the  mo- 
numents in  Weftminller  abbey,  with  their  infcriptions,  & c. 
In  this  year  alfo  appeared  the  fifth  edition  of  the  “ Britan- 
nia,” with  an  apology  annexed  to  it,  containing  a reply  to  the 
objections  urged  againllit  by  Rafe  Brooke,  York-herald.  In 
1603  Camden  cauled  to  be  publilhed  at  Frankfort,  in  folio, 
a collection  of  our  ancient  hillorians ; fome  never  before  pub- 
lilhed, and  others  rendered  more  accurate  and  complete, 
under  the  title  of  “ Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica,  Cam- 
brica,  a Veteribus  defcripta,  &c. ;”  and  in  1605  appeared 
his  “ Remaines  of  a greater  Work  concerning  Britain,  the 
Inhabitants  thereof,  their  Languages,  Names,  Surnames,  Em- 
preffes,  wife  Speeches,  Poelies,  and  Epitaphes,”  Lond.  4to. 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  his  much  valued  friend  and 
patron,  fir  Robert  Cotton  ; and  with  a view  of  evading  fuch 
attacks  as  had  been  made  upon  his  “ Britannia,”  he  depre. 


dates  this  coileClion,  calling  it  “ the  outcaft  of  a greater 
and  more  ferious  work,  the  pitifulnefs  and  fillinefs  whereof 
would  fecure  it  from  envy,  which  only  reaches  at  eminence.” 
Accordingly,  he  fubfcribed  it  only  with  the  final  letters  of 
his  name.  But  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  reality, 
he  did  not  think  meanly  of  this  coileClion,  dedicated  to  one 
of  his  bell  friends,  and  a competent  judge  of  its  contents  ; 
and  well  received  by  the  public,  as  it  palled  through  feverai 
editions.  Camden  alfo  compofed  many  brief  effays  on  Bri- 
tilh  antiquities,  chiefly  at  the  requeft  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  he  was  a member.  Thofe  that  arc  ilill 
extant  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Thomas  Hearne. 
In  1606  a correfpondence  commenced  between  Camden  and 
the  famous  prefident  De  Thou,  which  continued  for  11 
years,  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  former  communicated  many  ufeful  notices  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  difcovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot,  Camden  was  employed  by  king  James  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  it  in  Latin,  for  the  information  of  fo- 
reigners ; and  this  fervice  was  performed  by  him  in  a tatis- 
fattory  manner.  It  was  publilhed  in  1607,  qto.  by  the 
king’s  printer,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  : and  not  long 
aiterit  was  infertedin  the  lift  of  prohibited  books  by  the  inqui- 
fitionat  Rome.  In  this  year  he  was  confined  for  feveralmonths 
in  confequence  of  an  injury  received  by  a fail  from  his  horfe  ; 
and  he  employed  this  time  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  and 
publilhing  a final  and  complete  edition  in  folio  of  his  “ Bri- 
tannia.” It  was  this  edition  that  occafioned  him  to  be  diilin- 
guilhtd  as  the  “ Varro,”  the  “ Strabo,”  and  the  “ Paufa- 
nias”  of  Britain  ; and  it  was  from  this  edition  that  the 
Englilh  tranflation  of  Dr.  Philemon  Holland  was  made  in 
1611,  and  others  of  later  date.  The  “ Britannia”  remains 
to  this  day  a llandard  work  ; and  the  tranflations  of  it  in  the 
fucceffive  editions  of  bilhop  Gibfon,  firll  publilhed  in  1697,, 
and  of  Richard  Gough,  efq.  publilhed  in  3 large  vols.  folio 
in  1789,  have  been  1 welled  by  corrections  and  additions  to 
books  of  great  bulk  and  importance.  Camden,  with  a mind 
difcharged  from  corillant  attention  to  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated his  “ Opus  majus,”  began,  in  1608,  to  digeft  the 
materials  which  he  had  been  long  collecting  for  a hiltory  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  which  he  had  been  fiilt  ex- 
cited by  his  old  patron,  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh.  Whilft 
he  was  profecuting  this  work,  a prolpeCtof  new  preferment, 
as  one  of  the  profeffors  of  hiltory  in  a new  college  of  pole- 
mics. propofed  by  Dr.  Sutcliffe  to  be  ereCted  at  Chelfea, 
prefented  itfeif ; but  the  inftitution,  though  patronized  by 
king  James,  was  never  eftablilhed.  He  therefore  direCted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  completion  of  his  hiltory,  the  firll 
part  of  which,  after  having  been  approved  by  king  James, 
was  printed  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  “ Annales  Rerum 
Angiicarum  et  Hibernicarum  regnante  Elizabetha  ad  Annum 
Salutis,  15S9,”  Lond.  fob  The  reputation  of  the  author 
both  at  home  and  abroad  was  much  advanced  by  this  publi- 
cation ; but  it  did  not  efcape  animadverlion  ; and  his  rep  re - 
fentation  of  fome  tran factions,  particularly  thofe  relating  to 
Ireland,  drew  upon  him  fome  virulent  attacks,  to  which, 
however,  he  made  no  reply.  He  clofes  his  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  cf  his  fources  of  information,  and  of  his 
reaton  for  entitling  his  hillory  “ Annals,”  with  this  memo- 
rable declaration  : “ Whatever  it  be,  I dedicate  and  confe- 
crate  it  at  the  altar  of  truth,  to  God,  to  my  Country,  and 
to  Pollerity.”  The  animadverfions  made  on  the  firll  volume 
difeouraged  the  author  from  proceeding  to  publifli  the  lecond 
part  during  his  life  ; and,  therefore,  after  finilhing  it  in 
1617,  he  kept  the  original  by  him,  which  uas  preferred  in 
the  Cotton  library,  and  fent  an  exaCt  copy  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Dupuy,  who  faithfully  executed  the  order  for  publilhing 
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it  after  his  death.  This  hiftory,  at  and  after  the  time  cf  its 
publication,  has  undergone  fome  fevere  ftridtures.  Some  of 
the  moll  candid  judges,  who  have  thought  it,  upon  the  whole, 
a valuable  hiftorical  compolition,  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
it  contains  too  favourable  a reprefentation  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  “ Bibliotheque  Choiiie” 
(tom.  8.  p.  139.  158.),  has  made  fome  obfervations  on  what 
Camden  has  faid  concerning  Buchanan,  and  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  has  Ihewn,  that  thofe  parts  of  his  work  are 
written  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  or  milinformation. 
He  farther  intimates,  that  Camden  was  milled  by  the  good 
opinion  he  entertained  of  king  James  I.  and  his  zeal  for  his 
fervice  ; and  it  appears,  that  his  fubmifltve  loyalty  led  him  to 
pay  a regard  to  the  judgment  of  his  prince,  to  which  it  was 
not  entitled.  Dr.  Robertfon  alfo  obferves  (Hill,  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.^SS,  &c.),  that  Camden’s  reprefentation  of 
fome  important  tranfadlions  relative  to  queen  Mary  are  very 
ill  founded,  and  that  this  part  of  his  hiftory  is  lefs  accurate 
than  any  other.  Hume,  however  (Hill,  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  195,  8vo.),  fays,  that  “Camden’s  hiftoryof  queen  Elizabeth 
may  be  efteemed  good  compofition  both  for  ftyle  and  matter. 
It  is  written  with  fimplicity  of  exprcffion  very  rare  in  that 
age,  and  with  a regard  to  truth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  belt  hiftorical 
productions  which  have  yet  been  corr.pofed  by  any  Englifli- 
man.” 

After  the  completion  of  his  hiftory,  Camden  palled  his 
time  in  literary  leifure  and  in  the  exercife  of  his  heraldic 
office;  his  fummers  were  generally  fpent  at  Chiflehurft  in 
Kent,  and  his  winters  at  his  houfe  in  Weftminfter.  One  of 
the  laft  aits  of  his  life  was  that  of  founding  a hiftory-ledlure 
at  Oxford  ; for  the  fupport  of  which  he  appropriated  the 
valuable  manor  of  Bexley  in  Kent,  which  he  made  over  to 
the  univerfity  in  1622 : and  he  appointed  Mr.  Degory 

Wheare  as  the  firft  profeffor.  For  this  eftablilhment  the 
univerfity,  which  had  been  flow  in  conferring  favours  upon 
him,  when  a young  man,  honoured  him,  after  his  death,  with 
lingular  teftimonies  of  refpeft.  Camden  died  at  Chiflehurft 
in  November,  1623,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  with  great  heraldic  pomp  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  near 
the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  overagainft  the  celebrated  Chau- 
cer. Near  the  place  was  erefted  a monument  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  his  effigies  to  the  middle,  and  in  his  hand  a book 
with  “ Britannia”  infcribed  on  the  leaves ; under  which 
there  is  an  elegant  infcription.  As  an  antiquarian,  Camden’s 
character  has  been  long  eftablifhed  ; fo  that  he  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  as  the  father  of  Britifh  antiquities,  and  the  materials 
which  he  collected  have  lerved  as  a balls  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  further  knowledge  on  the  fubjedt.  His  merits  as  an 
hiftorian  have  been  already  ftated.  For  the  elegancies  of 
literature  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a tafte,  fo  that  he  wrote 
Katin  verfe  with  purity  and  harmony.  Bifliop  Gibfon,  in 
his  life  of  Camden,  has  given  a concil'e  (ketch  of  his  cha- 
racter in  the  following  words  : “ In  his  writings  he  was 
candid  and  modeft,  in  his  converfation  eafy  and  innocent, 
and  in  his  whole  life  even  and  exemplary.”  But  neither  his 
extenfive  learning,  nor  his  high  reputation,  could  defend  him 
irom  the  envy  of  his  enemies  while  living,  or  his  memory  from 
infults  after  his  death.  Biog.  Brit. 

Camden,  in  Geography.  See  Campden. 

Camden,  or  Cambden,  a county  of  North  America,  in 
Edenton  diftricl,  North  Carolina,  fituate  in  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  ftate.  It  has  4033  inhabitants,  including  1038  (laves. 
Its  chief  town  is  Jondborough. 

Camden,  a diftricl  of  the  upper  county  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bounded  by  Cheraws  diftridl  on  the  N.E.,  George- 
town diftridt  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  ftate  of  North  Carolina 
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on  the  N.,  and  divided  into  the  following  counties,  <vi%* 
Clarendon,  Richland,  Fairfield,  Claremont,  Lancafter, 
Kerffiaw,  and  Salem.  It  is  82  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  60 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  contains  38,265  inhabitants,  including 
8S65  (laves.  It  is  watered  by  the  Wateree,  or  Catabaw  ri- 
ver, and  its  branches  : the  upper  part  is  variegated  with 
hills,  generally  fertile  and  well  watered.  It  produces 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
The  Catabaw  Indians  live  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
diftridt. 

Camden,  the  chief  town  of  Camden  diftri.dl,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Wateree  river,  35  miles 
N.E.  of  Columbia,  55  S.W.  of  Cheraw,  120  N.  by  W.  of 
Charleftown,  and  643  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a regular 
town,  and  contains  about  120  houfes,  an  epifcopalian 
church,  a court-houfe  and  gaol.  The  navigable  liver  on 
which  it  is  lituated,  enables  it  to  carry  on  a bride  trade  with 
the  back  country.  N.  lat.  340  20’.  W.  long.  8o°  38'. 

Camden,  a county  in  the  lower  diftridl  of  Georgia,  at 
the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ftate,  on  St.  Mary’s  river,  con- 
taining 305  inhabitants,  of  whom.  70  are  (laves.  The  chief 
town  is  St.  Patrick’s. 

Camden,  a fmall  poll -town  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Penob- 
fcot  bay,  in  the  diftridt  of  Maine,  and  the  fouth-eafternmoft 
townffiip  of  Lincoln  county,  having  Thomas-town  on  the 
S.W.;  35  miles  N.N.E.  from  Pownalborough,  and  228 
miles  N.E.  from  Bollon.  — Alfo,  a village  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  ftate  of  Delaware,  about  four  miles  S.W.  from 
Dover,  and  five  north-vvefterly  from  Frederica. 

CAMEA.  See  Cam^ea. 

CAMECHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a town 
in  Albania,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

CAMEHUIA.  See  Camaieu. 

CAMEL,  in  Geography.  See  Alan  and  Camelford. 

Camel,  mount,  lies  on  the  W.  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  land  that  is  contiguous  to  it  being  moftly  low  and  bar- 
ren ; and  as  it  is  near  the  north  end,  it  is  feen  in  almoft 
every  direction,  the  ifland  being,  in  this  part,  very  narrow'. 
The  obferved  latitude  is  340  20'  S. 

Camel,  in  Mechanics,  a kind  of  machine  ufed  ,in  Hol- 
land for  raifir/g  or  lifting  (hips,  and  invented  by  Bakker,  a 
burgomafter  of  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  16S8,  or  1690. 
It  took  the  denomination  from  its  heavinefs  or  (Irength. 

Its  ule  is  to  raife  veflels,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  the 
Pampus,  which  is  a pafiage  between  two  fand-banks,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y,  about  fix  miles  from  the 
city  of  Amfterdam,  where  the  (liallownefs  of  the  water  hinders 
large  (hips  from  palling.  On  this  account,  veflels  which  are 
outward-bound,  take  in  before  the  city  only  a fmall  part  of 
their  cargo  ; and  they  receive  the  reft  when  they  have  palled 
the  Pampus.  For  the  fame  reafons,  thofe  which  are  home- 
ward-bound, mull,  in  a great  meafure,  unload  before  they 
enter  it.  Many  meafures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  (and  in  this  pafiage  ; but  they  were  ineffec- 
tual. About  the  year  1672,  they  had  no  other  remedy  for 
this  evil  btfides  that  of  (aliening  to  the  bottoms  of  (hips 
large  chefts  filled  with  water,  which  was  afterwards  pumped 
out,  fo  that  the  fliips  were  buoyed  up,  and  rendered  fuffi- 
ciently  light  to  pafs  the  ffiallow.  By  this  method,  the 
Dutch  carried  out,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  their  nume- 
rous fleet  to  fea  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  This  plan, 
however,  gave  rife,  foon  after,  to  the  invention  of  the  Ca- 
mel, by  which  the  labour  was  much  facilitated.  This  ma- 
chine confifts  of  two  half- fhips,  built  in  fuch  a manner  that 
they  can  be  applied,  below  water,  on  each  fide  of  the  hull 
of  a large  veffel.  On  the  deck  of  each  part  of  the  camel 
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ttere  are  a great  many  horizontal  windlaffes  ; from  which 
ropes  proceed,  through  openings,  in  the  one  half,  and,  be- 
ing carried  under  the  keel  of  the  veffd,  enter  fitnilar  open- 
ings in  the  other,  from  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
windlaffes  on  its  deck.  When  they  are  to  be  uftd,  as  much 
water  as  may  be  neceffary  is  fullered  to- run  into  them  ; all 
the  ropes  are  call  loofc  ; the  veffd  is  conducted  between 
them  ; and  large  beams  are  placed  horizontally  through  the 
port  holes,  with  their  ends  relling  on  the  camel,  on  each 
tide.  When  the  ropes  are  made  fall,  fo  that  the  fhip  is  fe- 
Cured  between  the  two  parts  of  the  camel,  the  water  is 
pumped  from  it  ; and  it  then  rifes,  and  raifes  the  fhip  along 
with  it.  Each  half  of  the  camel  is  generally  127  feet  in 
length  ; the  breadth,  at  the  one  end,  is  22  feet,  and  at  the 
other,  13.  The  hold  is  divided  into  feveral  compartments, 
that  it  may  be  kept  in  equipoife,  while  the  w$ter  is  flowing 
into  it.  An  Eaft  India  fhip,  that  draws  175  feet  of  water, 
can,  by  the  help  of  this  machine,  be  made  to  draw  only  11  ; 
and  the  heavieft  fhips  of  war,  of  90  or  100  gnus,  can  be  fo 
much  lightened  as  to  pafs  without  obftrudtion,  over  all  the 
banks  of  the  Zuyder-zee. 

Leopold  afcribes  the  invention  of  this  machine  to  Corne- 
lius Meyer,  a Dutch  engineer,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the  Apoftolic  cham- 
ber, to  cleanfe  the  Tiber,  and  render  it  navigable.  In  a 
Work  entitled,  “ L’Arte  di  reftituire  a Roma  la  tralafciata 
Navigazione  del  fuo  Tevere,”  Rom.  1683,  fob  and  defcrib- 
ing  his  inventions,  he  propofes  a method  for  carrying  large 
(hips  over  (hallows,  which  bears  a conliderable  refesnblance  to 
that  in  which  the  camel  is  employed  ; for  he  fays,  that  a 
veffel  muft  be  conftrudted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  embrace 
the  hull  of  the  fhip,  like  a cafe  ; and  that  when  placed  under 
the  (hip,  it  will  raife  it  up.  But  though  this  machine  of 
Meyer  is  founded  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of  the 
camel,  it  is  different,  as  it  confiits  of  one  piece,  and  trail  be 
placed  under  a drip  only  in  a dock,  by  the  help  of  a number 
of  ferews.  It  does  not  appear  that  Meyer’s  machine  was 
ever  tried  or  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  affured, 
on  the  teftimony  of  Bakker,  the  original  inventor  of  the  ca- 
mel, recorded  in  1692,  and  It  ill  preferved,  that  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  water  was  at  its  ufual  height,  he  conveyed, 
in 'the  fpace  of  24  hours,  by  the  help  of  his  machine,  a fhip  of 
war,  156  feet  in  length,  from  Enkuyfen  hooft  to  a place 
where  there  was  fufficient  depth  ; and  in  1693,  he  raifed  a 
fhip  fix  feet  by  the  help  of  this  machine,  ana  condufted  her 
to  a place  of  fafety.  At  later  periods,  the  Dutch  invention 
has  been  employed  in  othercountries.  The  Ruffians  ufe  camels 
to  carry  fhips  over  the  fhoals  that  are  formed  in  the  Neva  ; and 
they  have  them  of  various  fizes,  Bernouilli  faw  one,  each 
half  of  which  was  217  feet  in  length,  and  36  in  breadth. 
Camels  are  likewife  ufed  at  Venice.  Ships  ot  war,  however, 
to  which  tiiis  machine-  is  applied,  mult  unavoidably  fuflain 
injury  ; and  it  is  Well  known,  that  the  ports  of  a fhip  which 
had  been  raifed  by  the  camel,  were  fo  much  ft  rained,  that 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  clofely  (hut.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  machine  a£fs,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
is  that  of  fpecific  gravity.  Mufchenbroek’s  Introd.  ad 
Phil.  Nat.  vol.  ii  p.  520.  Beckmann’s  Hift.  Invent,  vob  iii. 
f.  33 7,  See. 

Camel,  in  Zoology.  SeeCAMELus. 

Camel -bird,  in  Ornithology.  See  Camelus. 

Ca m e l’ s-hay,  in  Botany.  See  Andropogon. 

CAMELANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy 
»n  Umbria,  who,  according  to  Hardouin,  inhabited  the 
town  called  Camilianum. 

CAMELEON,  in  Zoology.  See  Chameleon. 

Cameleon,  Chameleon,  in  AJlronomy,  one  of  the  con* 
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ftellaticrts  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole,  and 
invifible  in  our  latitude.  The  flars  in  this  conftellation,  ac- 
cording to  Sharp’s  Catalogue,  are  ten. 

CAMELFORD,  in  Geography,  is  a very  ancient,  but 
inconfiderable  borongh-toWn  of  Cornwall,  England,  fuuated 
in  a dreary,  bleak,  and  almoft  defolate  part  of  the  county  J 
like  moll  of  tire  Cornifll  boroughs,  it  has  fearedy  any  other 
claim  to  public  notice,  than  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members  to  parliament.  Thefe  are  defied  by  the  mayor, 
burgeffes,  and  freemen,  which  do  not  exceed  20  perfous. 
ft  began  to  fend  members  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
this  liberty  was  confirmed  by  Mary.  It  was  made  a borough 
by  a charter  from  Richard  duke  of  Cornwall,  (when  he  was 
king  of  the  Romans,)  who  granted  it  a market  and  a fair. 
Thefe  privileges  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  bis  brother 
Henry  III.  It  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  The  whole 
town  contains  only  100  boufes  ; and  the  parifh-church  is  at 
Lanteglos,  about  one  mile  diftant.  This  neighbourhood  has 
been,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  many  hiftorians,  the 
theatre  of  two  defperate  battles  ; one  between  the  Britons 
and  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  between  the  famous  Britifh 
Pen-dragon,  Arthur,  and  his  nephew  Modred,  or  Medrawd, 
who,  after  an  adulterous  intercourfe  with  Arthur’s  queen 
Guenora,  rebelled  againft  his  uncle,  and  fought  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom.  The  war  lafted  feveral  years,  and  va- 
rious battles  were  fought ; but  the  decifive  conflict  at  length 
occurred  at  Camlan,  (probably  Caben-alan,  the  crooked  ri- 
ver) where,  after  two  days’  engagement,  with  uncommon 
flaughter,  Modred  was  killed,  and  Arthur  himfelf  mor- 
tally wounded.  See  Arthur.  The  fite  of  the  battle  is 
difputed  by  different  hiftorians  ; though,  from  fome  local 
eiroumftaticcs,  we  are  inclined  to  fix  it  near  the  village  of 
Camel,  which  is  within  fight  of  Glaftonbury  abbey,  in  So- 
merfetfhire.  Camelford  is  228  miles  weft  from  London; 
and  has  a market  on  Friday. 

CAM F LI  DES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  iflands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor.  Pliny 
places  them  on  the  coaft  of  Ionia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Miletum. 

C AMELINA,  in  Botany,  (five  Myagrum.  Dod.  pempt. 
532.  Lob.  i c,  224.  Venterr.  iii.  p.  14.  C.  fativa,  Crantz, 
Auft.)  See  Myagrum  fatlvum. 

Camelina  (Myagrum  alterum.  Lob.  ic.  225.)  SeeERY- 
s 1 m u m Cheiranthoides . 

CAMELIOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Italy,  in  the  northern  part  of  Liguria,  to  the  weft  of  Pla- 
centia. 

CAMELITA,  Bos,  in  Zoology.  See  Bison. 

CAMELLIA,  in  Botany,  ( named  in  honour  of  George 
Jofeph  Kamel,  a Jefuit,  whole  name  has  been  latinized 
into  CamelliiSi  Fie  is  the  author  of  Syllabus  Stirpium  iri 
infula  Luzone  Plniippinarum,  annexed  to  the  third  volume 
of  Ray’s  Hiftoria  Plantarum)  Linn.  gen.  848.  Schreb. 
U43.  Willd.  1302.  Juff.  262.  Vent.  2.447.  Clafs  and 
order,  rtionadelphia  polyatidria.  Nat.  ord.  Columnifera,  Linn. 
Aurantia,  Juff  Ebenacar,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  ptriantb  many-ieafed,  imbricated  : leaves 
roundifh,  very  blunt : the  inner  ones  gradually  larger,  deci- 
duous. Cor.  petals  five  to  feven,  large,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  adhering  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  filaments  numerous, 
erect,  coalefcing  below  into  a crown  larger  than  the  llyle, 
unconnected  above,  fhorttr than  the  corolla;  anthers  fimple. 
Pijl.  germ  roundifh  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ihi- 
mens ; ftigmas  from  three  to  five,  acute.  Peru,  top-fhaptd, 
woody,  furrowed,  with  as  many  cells  as  furrows,  fepa  rated 
by  very  (lender  partitions.  Seeds:  nuts  one  or  two  in  each  cell, 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  many -leaved,  imbricated;  innerleaveslarger. 

Sp.  1.  C.  japonica.  Japan  rofe.  Linn.  Sp.  9S2. 
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Thunb.  Japan.  272.  Jacq  ic.  rar.  3.  Tab.  55,3.  Curtis, 
Mag.  42.  Lam.  Illull.  PI.  594.  (Tfubakki.  Ksemp.  amL, 
Tab.  8^i)  852.  Tima  chinenfis  flore  rofeo,  Pet.  gaz.  Tab. 
33.  fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  acutely  ferrated,  acuminate.”  A 
lofty,  large,  evergreen  tree.  'Trunk  covered  with  an  alh- 
coloured  bark  ; branches  round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, egg-fhaped,  acute,  fhining  on  both  fides,  thick  and 
itiff,  paler  green  beneath,  on  (hort  petioles.  Flowers  large, 
beautiful,  thofe  of  the  plants  which  have  been  raifed  in  Eu- 
rope, lively  red,  but  in  their  native  country  they  exhibit  a 
variety  of  colours,  nearly  feflile,  generally  folitary,  but  fome- 
times  two  or  more  together  ; petals  thickilh,  uniting  at  the 
bottom  into  a tube  full  of  -neftareous  juice  ; llameiis  about 
fifty.  Stigma  unequally  five-cleft.  Its  flowers  readily  be- 
come double,  in  which  llate  they  often  occur  in  Chinefe 
paintings.  A native  of  Cnina  and  Japan,  introduced  into 
England  before  1742  by  Robert  James  lord  Petre.  It  was 
for  a long  time  very  fcarce,  and  as  it  bore  a high  price,  was 
generally  treated  as  a ftove  plant,  but  Mr.  Curtis  obferves, 
that  it  appears  a very  proper  plant  for  the  confervatory,  and 
may  hereafter,  probably,  be  treated  as  a lauriflina  or  mag- 
nolia. It  is  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings.  Peti- 
ver  confidered  it  as  a fpccies  of  tea-tree,  to  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly nearly  allied.  2.  C.  fafanqua , Thunb.  jap.  273. 
Kaempf.  amten.  853.  “ Leaves  obtuiely  ferrated,  emargi- 

nate.”  A tree  of  a middling  fize.  Stem,  much  fmaller, 
and  more  (lender  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Leaves 
thinner  and  narrower.  Flowers  many  times  fmaller,  fo- 
litary, terminating  the  branches  ; calyx  of  five  or  fix  leaves  ; 
petals  from  five  to  feven,  fnovv- white,  deciduous.  The 
leaves  dried  in  the  (hade  have  a fweet  fmell,  and  are  mixed 
with  tea  to  give  it  a grateful  odour:  a decodtion  of  them  is 
nfed  by  the  women  to  wafh  their  hair  with.  This  fpecies 
fo  refembles  the  tea-plant,  that  it  is  diftinguilhed  chiefly  by 
the  coalefcing  ftamens,  and  this,  as  Thunberg  obferves,  is 
fcarcely  a fufficier.t  mark  of  dillindlion,  fince  the  flamers 
coalefce  only  at  the  baft,  and  fometimes  feem  to  bedillinct. 
A native  of  Japan.  The  Chinefe  call  this  plant  “ Cha- 
whaw,”  or  flower  of  tea.  It  yields  a nut,  from  which  is 
expreffed  an  efculent  oil,  equal  co  the  bell  which  comes  from 
Florence.  On  this  account,  it  is  cultivated  in  great 
abundance ; and  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  faci- 
lity of  its  culture  in  iituations  fit  for  little  elfe.  See  fir 
George  Staunton’s  Embaffy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.  He 
has  given  a drawing  of  the  plant.  3.  C.  drupifera , Lour. 
Cochin.  141.  “ Leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  (lightly  fcol- 

lopptd  ; flowers  two  or  three  together,  terminating  ; drupes 
four-celled.”  A middle  fized  tree  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  acuminate,  fmooth,  hard,  fmal-1,  alternate,  petioled. 
Flowers  white;  petals  eight,  oblong,  emarginate  : flyle 
quadrifid,  the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Drupe  roundilh,  with 
a grooved,  four-celled  nut,  and  roundifh  kernels.  The  fruit 
is  equal  in  fize  to  the  walnut,  and  is  not  much  unlike  it, 
but  is  not  efculent.  The  oil  expreffed  from  the  nuts  is  ufed 
by  the  natives  to  anoint  their  hair,  and  for  various  medical 
purpofes  ; it  has  a pleafant  odour,  and  does  not  foon  be- 
come rancid.  A native  of  Cochinchina.  This  plant  is  taken 
up  by  profeffor  Martyn  as  a camellia,  from  Loureiro ; 
but  Bofc  afferts,  that  its  botanical  characters  are  far  re- 
mote from  thofe  of  this  genus,  and  with  his  ufual  par- 
fimonioufnefs,  gives  no  further  obfervation  on  this  fub- 
jeft. 

CAMELOBOSC1,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a peopleof  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Carmania,  and  furnamed  Soxotue. 

CAMELOPARDALIS,  in  Zoology , a genus  in  he 
Pf.cora  order  of  Mammalia,  inft  tuted  by  Gmelin,  ut  on 
the  authority  of  late  writers,  for  the  reception  of  that  Cu.i- 
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ous  animal  the  Giraffe,  or  Camelopardi,  The  character  of 
the- genus,  as  laid  down  by  this  author,  contifts  in  having 
the  horns  very  fimple,  covered  with  fkin,  and  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  black  hair  ; the  fore  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight 
in  number,  broad,  thin,  and  the  outer  one  on  each  fide 
deeply  bilobate. 

Linnaeus  deferibes  this  creature  in  the  twelfth  edition  of 
his  Syltema  Natuice,  as  a kind  of  cervus,  or  deer,  under  the 
fpecific  title  of  Camelo-pardalis ; a name  by  which  it  was 
known  among  the  earlier  Latin  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Op- 
pian.  Linnxus  was  not  lingular  in  confidering  the  giraffe 
as  a fort  of  cervus  he  had  the  example  of  Gefner,  and  other 
nomenclators  before  him.  Gefner  affirms  (as  he  tells  us),  on 
the  credit  of  Belon,  one  o(  the  earlieft  among  modern  na. 
turalifts,  who  has  attended  particularly  to  this  animal, 
that  the  giraffe  died s his  horns  like  the  deer.  Buffon  com- 
plains that  no  Inch  paffage  as  Gelner  quotes  is  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  Belon’s  works  ; but  be  this  as  it  may,  Lin- 
nseus  was  milled  by  this  and  ether  accounts  of  the  animal 
to  believe  it  mull  be  of  the  deer  kind.  Since  the  time  ofLin- 
naeus,  naturalifts  are  become  better  acquainted  with  this  ani- 
mal: it  has  been  difeovered,  that  the  horns  are  not  decidu- 
ous as  in  the  deer,  or  at  leaft  there  is  every  reafon  to  think 
they  are  not.  Thefe  horns  are  of  a texture  altogether  dif- 
ferent, not  only  from  thofe  of  the  animals  of  that  kind,  but 
from  all  the  other  known  kinds  of  horned  quadrupeds.  Ana- 
tomills  oblerve,  that  th.el'e  horns  are  only  porous  bony  ex- 
crefcences,  forming,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  lkull,  a pretty 
ftrong  proof  that  they  are  not  deciduous,  and  cannot  be  lhed 
like  the  horns  of  the  deer. 

From  the  Itruclure  of  thefe  horns,  and  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth,  it  is  clear  the  giraffe  is  an  animal- of 
another  genus  dillindl  from  that  of  cervus,  in  which  Lin- 
naeus places  it.  Gmelin  removes  it  from  the  cervus  genus, 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Svltema  Naturae,  to  that  of  Camelo- 
pardalis, where  it  ftands  at  prefent  a folitary  example  of  this 
curious  genus. 

One  of  the  lateft  and  mod  fatisfaftory  deferibers  of  the 
giraffe  is  M.  Vaiilant.  The  d'fcoveries  of  this  ingenious, 
writer,  who,  in  the  progrtfs  of  his  travels  through  Africa, 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  them  in  their  native 
haunts,  has  thrown  new  light  upon  their  hillory.  His  ob- 
fervations  are  interelling,  and  he  has,  befides,  rendered  an 
important  fervice  to  fcience  by  enriching  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  mufeums  of  Europe  with  fpecimens  of  the  animal  ; 
from  whence  the  natural! II  is  enabled  to  form  his  own  opi- 
nion cf  this  remarkable  animal,  unbiaffed  by  the  reports  of  in- 
attentive obfervers,  or  the  imperfedil  details  of  former  tra  - 
vellers. A fpecimen  of  the  giraffe,  in  excellent  preferva* 
tion,  faid  to  be  Hurt  by  Vaiilant,  adorns  the  mufeum  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter  in  London,  from  whieh  we  may  be 
capable  of  conceiving  no  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ma- 
jelly  of  this  gigantic  anirqal,  when  ranging  at  large  in  the 
wilds  of  its  native  forells  : even  now  one  cannot  contemplate 
it  without  aftonifhment.  “ If  height  alone  conftituted  pre- 
cedency among  quadrupeds  (obferves  M.  Vaiilant),  the  gi- 
raffe would  undoubtedly  claim  the  firll  rank,  meafuring  when 
full  grown  near  feventeen  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to. 
the  lore  feet.”  In  this  paffage,  however,  Vaiilant  fpeaks 
only  of  the  male,  the  female  being  fmaller.  Sonnini  fully 
confirms  the  teftimony  of  Vaiilant  in  refpedl  to  the  vait 
height  of  the  giraffe,  obferving,  that  they  fomttimes  attain 
to  the  height  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  feet.  Vofraaer  goes 
further,  and  deelaies  that  fome  very  refpedlable  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  adored  hitn  they  had  feen  and 
killed  giraffes,  which,  including  the  horns,  were  22  Rhin- 
land  feet  in  height,  or  nearly  twenty-three  feet  of  our  mea- 
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fore.  Impartially  confidering,  however,  all  that  has  been 
faid  on  this  fubjedf  by  writers  in  general,  we  may  allow  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  feet  to  be  the  common  height  of  this 
animal. 

Thus  it  appears,  admitting  the  lowed  calculation,  that 
the  giraffe  is  one  of  the  tailed  animals  in  nature,  and  every 
account  we  have  of  it  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  as  fociable 
and  inoffenfive  in  its  manners  as  it  is  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance. Oppian  gives  a good  defcription  of  it.  “ The  Ca- 
melopardalis (fays  this  writer)  lias  feme  refemblance  to  the 
camel  : it  has  a fpotted  fkin  like  the  panther,  and  a neck  as 
long  as  the  camel  ; its  head  and  ears  are  frnall : its  feet 
broad,  and  legs  long,  but  the  lad  are  very  unequal,  the 
fore  ones  being  much  longer  than  thofe  behind,  which  are  fo 
(hort,  that  when  the  animal  is  Handing  it  has  fomewhat  the 
appearance  of  a dog  feated  on  its  haunches.”  He  alfo 
foeaks  of  two  prominencies  upon  the  head  juft  between  the 
ears,  which  reiemble  two  frnall  and  ftraight  horns,  and  of 
the  tail  being  fhort  - id  tufted  at  the  end,  with  black  hairs, 
Heliodorus  and  Strabo  both  deferibe  it  in  nearly  the  fame 
manner.  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  called  Camelopardalis,  al- 
though it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  panther,  as  the  (kin 
is  not  fpotted  in  the  fame  way  ; he  likewife  mentions  the  do- 
cility of  its  difpofition,  and  that  it  feeds  on  vegetables. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  fird  exhibited  by  Ceefar  the 
ditdator  in  the  Circtean  games.  It  was  afterwards  more 
frequently  introduced.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Gordian,  no  lefs  than  ten  were  fhewn  at  oboe. 
Aurelian  exhibited  it,  among  other  remarkable  animals,  in 
bis  triumph  on  the  conqued  of  Palmyra.  Heliodorus  fpeaks 
of  its  being  brought,  among  other  prefents,  by  the  Ethio- 
pian ambaffadors  to  Rome.  It  is  reprefented  among  other 
rare  animals  on  the  Prameftine  pavement,  made  by  the  di- 
reftion  of  Sylla,  and  is  exprefft'd  both  in  its  grazing  and 
bronfing  attitudes. 

Among  modern  writers,  the  fird  good  defcription  of  it 
we  meet  with  is  that  of  Belon.  “ 1 have  feen,”  fays  he, 
“ an  animal  in  the  cattle  of  Cairo,  which  is  commonly  called 
z urnapa ; the  Latins  anciently  ftiled  it  camelo-pardalis,  a 
name  compounded  of  leopard  and  camel,  for  it  is  fprinkled 
with  fpots  like  the  fird,  and  has  a long  neck  like  the  latter. 
It  is  a beautiful  molded  animal,  as  gentle  as  a lamb,  and 
more  fociable  than  any  other  wild  bead.  Its  headisalmoft 
like  that  of  the  dag,  excepting  its  fize,  and  it  has  two  frnall 
horns  on  the  head,  covered  with  hair  : and  thofe  of  the  male 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  female.”  Its  neck,  he  further 
tells  us,  is  long,  ftraight,  and  (lender : its  horns  round; 
its  legs  thin  and  long,  but  fo  low  behind,  that  the  animal 
appears  as  if  feated.  The  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  body, 
he  deferibes,  as  being  white  and  red.  When  grazing,  it  is 
obliged,  he  fays,  to  Ipread  its  fore  legs  very  wide,  and  even 
then  feeds  with  great  difficulty  ; it  is,  therefore,  lie  infers, 
that  the  giraffe  prefers  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  rather 
than  to  graze  in  the  fields,  efpecially  as  its  neck  is  exceed- 
ingly long,  and  can  reach  to  a great  height. 

The  defcription  Gellius  affords  us  of  the  giraffe  is  Rill 
more  fatisfaflory.  This  writer  faw  three  camelopards  at 
Cairo,  which  he  thus  deferibes  : on  their  heads  are  two 
horns  fix  inches  long,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead  a 
tubercle  rifes  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches,  which  ap- 
pears like  a third  horn.  This  animal  is  fixteen  feet  high 
when  it  holds  up  its  head.  Its  neck  alone  is  feven  feet,  and 
it  is  twenty-two  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
end  of  the  tail ; its  fore  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  height, 
but  the  thighs  before  are  fo  long  in  companion  to  thofe,  be- 
hind, that  its  back  inclines  like  the  roof  .of  a houfe.  Its 
whole  body  is  fprinkled  with  large  yellow  fpots,  which  are 


nearly  of  a fquare  form.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  the  ox  ; 
its  upper  lip  hangs  over  the  under  ; its  tad  is  (lender,  with 
hair  on  it  to  the  very  point  : it  ruminates  like  the  ox,  and, 
like  that  animal,  feeds  upon  herbage  : its  mane  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  back.  When  it  walks  it 
feems  as  if  both  fides  were  alteri  atsly  lame,  and  when  it 
grazes,  or  drinks,  it  is  obliged  to  Ipread  its  fore  kgs  pro- 
digioufly  wide.”  This  lad  paffage  in  Celliu  ’s  account  is 
contradicted  by  Vaillant,  who  afi’erts,  it  c m even  drink  from 
a river  the  furface  of  which  is  lower  than  the  bank  on  which 
it  (lands ; and  this  account  of  Vaillant,  M.  Vofmaer  (for- 
merly director  of  the  ftadtholder’s  collection  of  natural  hif- 
tory)  obferves,  is  confirmed  by  confidering  the  ftrufture  of 
tile’  neck,  the  vertebras  of  which  are  connected  with  thole 
of  the  back  by  a ftrong  ligament. 

Antonins  Conftantius,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
gives  an  account  of  a giraffe  he  faw  at  Faro,  which  he  fays 
was  fo  gentle  that  it  would  eat  bread,  hay,  or  fruit,  out  of 
the  hand  of  a ch:ld,  and  that  when  led  through  the  ftreets, 
it  would  take  whatever  food  of  this  kind  was  offered  to  it  by 
the  fpeftators.  Vaillant  confirms  this  charafter  of  the  gi- 
raffe : he  fays  it  is  of  a mild  ar.d  harmlefs  difpofition,  and 
when  attacked  endeavours  merely  to  fave  itfeif  by  flight, 
running,  accoiding  to  this  writer,  with  great  Euftnefs, 
though  in  a fomewhat  peculiar  and  awkward  llyle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  its  neck,  and  breadth  of  its  fore 
parts,  compared  with  the  hind.  Vaillant  chafed  one  of  thefe 
animals  on  full  fpeefi  on  horfeback,  but  the  animal  on  turn- 
ing a frnall  hill,  was  foon  out  of  fight ; the  dogs,  however, 
came  up  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  Hop  and  defend 
himfelf,  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  by  kicking  in  a forcible 
manner,  and  Vaillant  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  kill  the  animal 
at  a (ingle  Riot  - Mr.  Gordon  relates,  that  a giraffe  which 
he  had  wounded,  fuffered  him  to  approach  it  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  without  offering  to  ftrike  with  its  horns,  or  (hew- 
ing any  inclination  to  revenge  itfeif : he  even  ftroked  it  over 
its  eyes  feveral  times,  when  it  only  clofed  them,  without  any 
figns  of  refentment.  Its  throat  was  afterwards  cut  for  the 
fake  of  its  (kin,  and  when  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  (truck  the 
ground  with  its  feet,  with  a force  much  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  animal ; and  thefe  feem  to  be  its  principal  means 
of  defence. 

The  male  and  female  giraffe  refemble  each  other  when 
young,  but  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  the  fpots  on  the 
male  become  dark-brown,  while  thofe  of  the  female  con- 
tinue of  a ferruginous  call  : the  latter  is,  however,  faid  to 
acquire  the  dufley  (hades  of  the  male  when  very  old.  The 
tubercle  on  the  forehead,  which  occurs  in  both  fexes,  is 
fmaller  on  that  of  the  female  than  the  male,  and  the  f.  male 
has  alfo  four  teats  as  in  the  cow.  According  to  Vaillant, 
the  teeth  in  the  giraffe,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  fituated 
thus  : fix  grinders  on  each  fide,  both  above  and  below  : no 
front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  eight  in  the  lower.  The 
horns,  both  from  their  fize  and  form,  fays  M.  Vofmaer, 
feem  intended  merely  for  ornament  : they  appear  to  be  ex- 
crefcences  of  the  os  froritis.  Thefe  confift  of  a porous  bony 
fubllance,  covered  externally  with  fhort  coarfe  briftly  hair  : 
they  terminate  abruptly,  in  a flattifh  or  (lightly  convex  head, 
but  little  wider  than  the  other  parts  of  the  horn,  ar.d  are 
edged  with  (tiff  bridles  all  round  the  outline.  The  hoofs 
are  moderately  large  and  black.  All  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  giraffe  agree  in  repreferiting  its  hind  quarters  as  about 
two  feet  and  a half  lower  than  ks  withers  ; but  from  obfer- 
vations  made  by  profeffor  Camper  on  the  complete  (keleton 
of  the  animal  formerly  in  the  collt&ion  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  it  would  appear,  that  naturalifts  have  been  miftaken. 
in  £his  particular.  That  its  fore  legs  are  longer  than  its 
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hinder  legs  is  true,  but  the  difference  is  not  mere  than  {even 
inches,  which,  in  a height  of  feven  feet,  is-  of  fmall  confe- 
quence.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  apparently  more 
confiderable  by  the  obliquity  of  the  thigh  bone  with  refpedt 
to  the  tibia,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  humerus  to  the 
radius. 

The  giraffe  is  chiefly  a native  of  Ethiopia,  but  there  are 
oth^r  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  Aha  likewife,  which  this  in- 
terefting  animal  inhabits.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope  they 
feem  to  be  not  very  uncommon.  They  are  alfo  found  as  far 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  as  Senegal,  but  not,  as  fome  fay, 
tn  Guinea,  or  any  of  the  weftern  parts,  nor  very  far  to  the 
foutlnvard.  Thefe  animals  are  fometimes  feen  in  fmall 
groupes  to  the  amount  of  fix  or  feven  together,  and  when 
dilturbed,  run  off  with  great  celerity.  They  are  principally 
found  in  forefts  living  on  herbage  of  various  kinds,  but 
chiefly  on  the  foliage  of  trees  : there  is  a fpecies  of  mimofa, 
in  particular,  which  the  natives  of  the  Cape  call  kannap, 
and  the  Dutch  colonifts,  kameel-doorn,  which  the  giraffe  is 
remarkably  fond  of.  The  Hottentots  affirm,  that  the  fe- 
male goes  twelve  months  with  young,  and  has  never  more 
than  one  foal  at  a time.  The  flefh  they  deem  excellent,  and 
often  hunt  and  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  food,  and  for  the 
{kin  of  the  animal,  the  latter  of  which  forms  a thick  and  du- 
rable kind  of  leather.  In  Arabia,  the  giraffe  is  known 
by  the  name  of Jlrapha,  and  zurnaha,  or  zurnapa. 

CAMELOPARD  ALUS,  in  AJlronomy , a new  conftel- 
lation  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  formed  by  Hevelius,  con- 
fiding of  3 2 liars  firff  obferved  by  him,  fituate  between 
Cepheus,  Caffiopeia,  Perfeus,  the  two  Bears,  and  Draco, 
and  containing  58  flars  in  the  Britifh  Catalogue. 

CAMELUS,  in  Entomology,  a German  fpecies  of  Scara- 
Effius,  deferibed  by  Olivier  and  Fabricius  ; the  thorax  of 
which  is  four  horned  ; fliield  fomewbat  bicornuted  behind  ; 
body  black.  Obf.  The  female  has  a double  tranfverfe  cari- 
nated  line  on  the  fcutel,  the  pofferior  one  of  which  is 
largeft. 

Camelus,  in  Ornithology,  Struthlo  Camel  us,  the  black,  or 
common  oftrich.  This  is  fpecifically  diltinguiflied  from  the 
•ther  fpecies  of  Struthio,  by  having  only  two  toes  to 
each  foot.  Linn.  &c. 

The  oltrich  is,  without  doubt,  fays  Dr.  Latham,  the 
largeft  bird  in  the  creation  ; it  is  near  eight  feet  in  length, 
and,  when  {landing  upright,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in 
.height.  A fpecimen  of  this  bird,  nearly  as  large,  is  preferred 
in  the  Leverian  mufeum.  We  have  alfo  feen  in  the  mena- 
gery,  at  Exeter  Change,  a living  oftrich  rather  larger.  Two 
oftriches  were  (hewn  in  London  in  the  year  1750,  the 
male  of  which,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
was  ten  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  three  hundred  weight 
and  one  quarter.  This  laft  is  the  largeft  bird  of  the  kind 
we  ever  heard  of.  The  oftrich  has  a fmall  head  not  much 
unlike  that  of  a goofe  ; the  bill  is  alfo  fomewhat  fimilar,  but 
lefs  depreffed,  and  four  inches  and  a half  in  length,  horn 
colour,  with  the  tip  dufky.  The  irides  are  hazel  ; eye-lids 
befet  with  hairs  ; the  head,  and  greateft  part  of  the  neck, 
are  bare  of  feathers,  and  of  a flefh  colour,  with  a few  fcat- 
tered  hairs.  Lower  parts  of  the  neck  and  body  are  covered 
with  black  feathers,  which  are  Angularly  loofe  in  their  webs, 
and  totally  unlike  thofe  of  any  other  bird  ; the  quill-feathers, 
and  thofe  of  the  tail,  are  fnowy  white,  long,  and  beautifully 
waved,  with  the  tips  of  fome  few  of  them  black.  On  each 
wing  are  two  fpurs  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  on  the 
breaft  is  a callous,  bare,  and  hard  fubftance,  ferving  the 
bird  to  reft  on  when  it  firft  bends  forward  to  fit  on  the 
ground  : thighs  and  fides  of  the  body  naked  : legs  ftrong, 
greyifh  brown,  and  furnifhed  with  two  claws,  the  outer  one 
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of  which  is  very  ffiort,  and  without  a claw.  The  female 
differs  in  having  thofe  feathers  brown,  which  in  the  male  are 
black. 

This  bird  inhabits  Africa,  and  thofe  parts  of  Afia  that  lie 
contiguous  to  it,  but  appears  to  be  moft  abundant  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  egg  is  as  large  as  a child’s  head, 
and  capable  of  containing  better  than  five  pints  ©f  liquor. 
The  female  is  fuppofed  to  lay  nearly  fifty  eggs  in  a feafon ; 
from  fixteen  to  twenty  is  the  amount  of  thofe  ufually  con- 
tained in  a Angle  nell,  according  to  Dr.  Sparrman.  Thefe 
the  female  oftrich  buries  in  the  fand,  where,  it  is  the  com- 
mon opinion,  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the 
female  taking  no  further  care  of  them  after  once  depofiting 
them  in  fafety  ; but  this  is  contradi&ed,  in  a great  meafure, 
both  by  Kolben  and  Sparrman.  Koiben  tells  us  the  male 
and  female  fit  on  them  by  turns,  and  that  he  has  feen  them 
hatching  their  eggs  hundreds  of  times,  and  as  often  driven 
them  off,  and  taken  their  eggs  to  feaft  himfelf  and  his- 
friends  ; one  of  which  would  prove  a meal  for  three  or  four 
perfons  ; and  befides  this,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  good. 
Dr.  Sparrman  thinks,  the  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs 
by  turns,  as  in  one  of  his  journies,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, he  frightened  a male  from  the  neft,  which  was  made 
only  on  the  bare  fand,  on  which  the  eggs  lay  fcattered  and 
loofe,  and  were  eleven  in  number.  Buft'on  allows,  that  the. 
oftrich  fcareely  ever  lofes  fight  of  the  eggs,  but  afferts, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  more  northern  parts  that  the  female  has 
occafion  to  lit  on  them,  the  fun  being  alone  fufficient  to 
hatch  them  in  the  torrid  zone.  IColben  fays,  the  young  ones 
cannot  run  when  firft  hatched,  but  are  fupplied  with  grafs 
and  water  by  the  old  ones.  The  adult  birds  are  endowed; 
with  great  ftrength. 

Oftriches  feed  on  vegetables,  and  befides  which  they  are 
frequently  obferved  to  fwallow  various  other  fubftances.  Old- 
nails,  and  other  bits  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  or  glafs,  are  alike- 
indifcriminately  taken  into  the  ftomaeh  of  this  voracious 
bird.  It  is  a vulgar  notion,  however,  that  the  oftrich  can, 
eat  fuch  fubftances  ; that  they  fwallow  them  is  clear,  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  imagine  they  can  digell 
them  ; nor  do  they  always  fwallow  than  with  impunity,  as 
they  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  from  their  promifeuous- 
manner  of  feeding,  and  the  fwaltowing  of  iron  and  other  fuch 
fubftances  fometimes  prove6  fatal  to  them. 

The  natives  of  thofe  parts  which  the  oftrich  inhabits  mod 
commonly  take  them  by  hunting.  They  follow  the  birds 
at  a diftance  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  birds,  fatigued, 
by  being  perpetually  haraft'ed,  and  wanting  time  to  take 
food,  are  very  ealily  overtaken,  and  killed  with  their  clubs. 
Other  oftrich  hunters  conceal  themfclves  in  the  {kin  of 
one  of  thofe  birds,  and  by  that  means  approach  near 
enough  to  furprife  them.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  hunt  them  on 
horfeback  with  dogs,  and  after  overtaking  them  to  ap- 
proach fo  clofe  as  to  apply  the  hooked  end  of  a ftaff  round 
their  legs,  which  throwing  them  down  they  may  be  either 
taken  alive,  or  knocked  on  the  head  immediately. 

The  capture  of  thefe  birds  is  an  objedl  of  confequence  to 
the  Africans.  Oftrich  feathers  are  in  requeft  tor  ornamental 
purpofes  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  form  an  article  of 
commerce  between  the  Africans  and  European  powers.  The 
lkin  of  this  bird  is  very  thick,  and  being  of  a durable  nature 
is  a good  fubftitute  for  leather.  The  flefh  is  eaten  by  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  eggs  are  in  efteem  both  with  the  Afri- 
cans and  European  fettlers.  The  egg-fhells  anfwer  for 
drinking  cups  and  other  utenfils,  and  are  often  mounted  in 
gold  or  filver  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  hard  and  durable, 
and,  when  fine,  are  not  greatly  inferior  to  ivory.  In  the 
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Eaft  both  the  (bell  of  this  bird,  and  that  of  the  caflowary, 
are  adminiftered  as  medicine. 

Camelus,  or  Camel,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds, 
which,  in  the  Linnoean  fyftem  of  animals,  (lands  in  the  Pe- 
cora  order  of  his  clafs  Mammalia.  The  character  of  this 
genus  confifls  in  having  no  horns  : the  front  teetli  in  the 
lower  jaw  fix,  rather  thin,  and  broad  : laniarii  or  canine 
teeth  didant,  three  in  the  upper  jaw,  add  in  the  lower  two  : 
upper  lip  cleft  or  divided. 

Zoologids  diferiminatefeveral  fpecies  of  the  camel  tribe,  in- 
dependently of  thofe  animals  which  are  known  in  Europe  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  catnel,  or  dromedary,  and  the 
Badtrhn  camel.  Gmelin  fpeaks  of  five,  making  altogether, 
with  the  two  preceding,  Even  fpecies,  namely,  Camelus  drome- 
darius  of  Linnaeus,  the  common,  or  Arabian  camel : Came- 
lus badrianus,  Linn,  the  badlriau  camel : Camelus  glam  a, 
the  llama,  or  lama  : Camelus  huanacus,  the  guanaco,  huanaco, 
or  allo-camelus  of  Gefner  : Camelus  areucanus , the  chili- 

hucque,  or  Peruvian  (beep  of  fome  authors  : Camelus  vicug- 
na, the  vicuna;  and  Camelus  paco,  the  paco,  or  pacos  of 
Pennant. 

The  fird  fpecies,  Camelus  dromedarius,  is  didinguifhed  by 
having  only  one  bunch,  or  protuberance,  on  the  back.  The 
general  height  of  this  camel,  meafured  from  the  top  of  the 
dorfal  bunch  to  the  ground,  is  about  fix  feet  and  a half,  but 
from  the  top  of  the  head  when  the  animal  elevates  it  not 
much  lefs  than  nine  feet  : the  head,  however,  is  ufually  fo 
carried  as  to  be  nearly  on  a level  with  the  bunch,  or  rather 
below  it,  the  animal  bending  the  neck  extremely  in  its  gene- 
ral podure  : the  head  is  fmall ; the  neck  very  long;  the  body 
of  a long  and  meagre  (hape  : the  legs  rather  (lender,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  fl'ghtly  tufted  at  the  extremity,  reaches  to  the 
joints  of  the  hind  legs  : the  feet  are  very  large,  and  are  hoofed 
in  a peculiar  manner,  being  divided  above  into  two  lobes, 
not  reaching  through  the  whole  length  ot  the  foot  ; and  the 
extremity  of  each  lobe  is  guarded  by  a fmall  licof : the  un- 
der part  of  the  foot  is  covered  with  an  extremely  drong, 
tough,  and  pliable  fkin,  which,  by  yielding  in  all  directions, 
enables  the  animal  to  travel  with  peculiar  eafe  and  fecurity 
over  dry,  hot,  dony,  and  Tandy  region--,  which  would  foon 
parch  and  dedroy  the  hoof.  On  the  legs  are  fix  callofities, 
viz.  one  on  each  knee  ; one  on  the  infide  of  each  fore  leg, 
on  the  upper  joint,  and  one  on  the  infide  of  each  hind  leg, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thigh.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
bread  is  alfo  a large  callus  or  tough  tubercle,  which  is  gra- 
dually increafed  by  the  condant  habit  which  the  animal  has 
of  reding  upon  it  in  lying  down. 

One  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  native  country  of  the 
camel,  fays  the  energetic  Buffon,  when  we  confider  the  na- 
ture and  drudlure  of  thefe  animals  ; they  are  the  natural  in- 
habitants of  the  burning  deferts  of  Arabia,  from  whence 
they  have  been  gradually  diffufed  over  the  red  of  Africa  and 
Aha.  It  has  been  tried,  but  without  effeA,  to  multiply 
camels  in  Spain  ; they  have  alfo  in  vain  been  tranfported  to 
America,  but  they  have  fucceeded  neither  in  one  climate 
nor  in  the  other,  and  they  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Lad  Indies  beyond  Surat  and  Ormus.  It  is  not  abfolutciy 
to  be  faid,  that  they  cannot  fubiid  and  increafe  in  the  Lad 
Indies,  Spain,  America,  or  even  in  colder  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, by  keeping  them  during  winter  in  warm  (fables,  feed- 
ing, and  treating  them  with  care  ; not  allowing  them  to 
labour,  or  fuffering  them  to  walk  out  but  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  they  may  be  kept  alive,  and  we  might  even  hope  to 
fee  them  multiply,  but  their  offspring  will  be  neceffarily 
fmall  and  languid.  They  lofe,  therefore,  all  their  value  un- 
der the  influence  of  our  climates,  and  indead  of  becoming 
tifeful,  the  rearing  of  them  is  attended,  with  much  fruitlcis 


expence  ; while  on  the  contrary,  in  their  native  country,  they 
may  be  faid  to  compofe  all  the  wealth  of  their  maders. 
Camels  have  condituted  the  riches  of  Arabia  from  uhe  carried 
ages  of  the  world  : the  modern  Arabs  edimate  their  wealth 
by  the  number  of  thefe  ufeful  animals. 

The  camel  is  venerated  by  tire  Arabs  as  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  as  a facred  animal,  without  whofe  aid  they  could 
neither  fubfid,  trade,  nor  travel.  They  alfo  eat  its  fledi, 
efpecialiy  that  of  the  young  camel,  which  they  reckon  ex- 
cellent. The  hair  of  thefe  animals,  which  is  fine  and  Toft, 
and  is  renewed  every  year,  ferves  them  to  make  duffs  for 
their  cloathing  and  furniture.  Bled  with  their  camels,  they, 
not  only  want  for  nothing,  but  they  fear  nothing.  In  a Tingle 
day  they  can  traverfe  a tract  of  fifty  leagues  into  the  defert, 
and  thus  efcape  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  All  the  armies 
in  the  world,  fays  Buffon,  would  perifh  in  the  purfuit  of  a 
troop  of  Arabs  : figure  to  yourfclf,  for  indance,  obferves 
this  writer,  a country  without  verdure,  and  without  water, 
a burning  fun,  an  air  always  clear,  plains  of  fands,  and 
mountains  dill  more  parched,  over  which  the  eye  extends 
wiihout  perceiving  a tingle  animated  being  ; a dead  earth 
perpetually  toffed  by  the  winds,  prefenting  nothing  but 
bones,  fcattered  flints,  rocks  perpendicular  or  overthrown  ; 
a naked  defert  where  the  traveller  never  breathes  under  a. 
friendly  (hade,  where  nothing  accompanies  him,  and  where 
nothing  recals  to  mind  the  idea  of  animated  nature  ; an  ab- 
folute  folitude,  infinitely  more  frightful  than  that  of  the 
deeped  fored  ; for  to  man  trees  are,  at  lead,  vifible  objects  ; 
more  folitary  and  naked,  more  lod  in  an  unbounded  void,  he 
every  where  beholds  the  extended  fpace  furrounding  him  as 
a tomb  : the  fight  ol  the  day  more  difmal  than  the  darknefs 
of  night,  ferves  only  to  give  him  a clearer  idea  of  his  own 
wretchednefs  and  impotence,  and  to  prefent  before  his  eyes 
the  horror  of  his  fituation,  by  extending  round  him  the  im- 
menfe  abyfs  which  feparates  him  from  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth  ; an  abyfs  which  in  vain  he  would  attempt  to  tra- 
verfe, for  hunger,  third,  and  burning  heat  haunt  him  every, 
moment  that  remains  between  defpair  and  death.  The  Arab,, 
neverthelefs,  by  the  abidance  of  his  camel,  has  learned  to 
furmount,  and  even  to  appropriate  thefe  frightful  intervals- 
of  nature  to  himfelf.  They  ierve  him  for  an  afylum,  they 
fecure  his  repofe,  and  maintain  his  independence.  But  man 
never  ufes  any  thing  without  abufe.  This  fame  free,  in- 
dependent, tranqud,  and  even  rich  Arab,  indead  of  regard- 
ing his  deferts  as  the  ramparts  of  his  liberty,  pollutes  them 
with  his  crimes.  He  traverfes  them  to  carry  off  gold  and. 
(laves  from  the  adjacent  nations.  He  employs  them  for  per- 
petrating his  robberies,  which  unfortunately  he  enjoys  more, 
than  his  liberty.  An  Arab,  who  deltines  himfelf  to  this 
kind  of  piracy,  is  early  accudomed  to  the  fatigues  of  tra- 
velling, to  want  of  deep,  and  to  endure  hunger,  third,  and 
heat.  With  this  view  he  indrufts,  rears,  and  exercifes  his 
camels.  A few  days  after  their  birth,  he  folds  their  limbs 
to  remain  on  the  ground,  and  in  this  fituation  he  loads  them 
with  a pretty  heavy  weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  for 
the  purpofe  of  replacing  a greater.  Indead  of  allowing 
them  to  feed  at  pleafure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are  thirdy, 
he  regulates  their  repads,  and  makes  them  gradually  travel 
long  journies  diminidiing  at  the  tame  time  their  quantity  of 
food.  When  they  acquire  fome  drength,  he  exercifes  them 
to  the  courfe  ; he  excites  their  emulation  by  the  example 
of  horfes,  and  in  time  renders  them  equally  fwift  and  more 
robud.  At  length,  when  he  is  affined  of-'  the  drength,  fleet- 
nefs,  and  fobriety  of  his  camels,  he  loads  them  with  what- 
ever is  ncceffary  for  his  and  their  fubfidence,  departs  with 
them,  arrives  unexpetdedly  at  the  confines  of  the  defert,  robs 
the  fird  pafienger  he  meets,  pillages,  the  draggling  habita- 
tions,. 
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tions,  loads  1ns  camels  with  the  booty,  and  if  purfued  is 
obliged  to  accelerate  his  retreat.  It  is  on  thefe  occafions 
that  he  unfolds  his  own  talents  and  thofe  of  his  camels  : he 
mounts  one  of  the  fleeted:,  and  conducting  the  troop,  makes 
them  travel  night  and  day,  almod  without  dopping  either 
to  eat  or  drink  ; and  in  this  manner  he  eafily  pafles  over  the 
fpace  of  three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days.  During  all 
that  time  of  fatigue  and  travel  he  never  unloads  his  camels, 
and  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  repofe,  and  a ball  of  patle 
each  day.  1 hey  often  run  in  this  manner  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  without  meeting  with  any  water,  and  when  by  chance 
there  is  a pool  at  fome  didance  they  fcent  the  water,  even 
when  half  a league  from  it.  Third  makes  them  redouble 
their  pace,  and  they  drink  as  much  at  once  as  ferves  them 
for  the  time  that  is  pad,  and  for  as  much  to  come,  for  their 
journey  often  lads  them  feveral  weeks,  and  thtir  abdinence 
continues  till  their  journey  be  accomplished. 

Throughout  Turkey,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary, 
and  various  other  contiguous  countries,  ail  kinds  of  merchan- 
dize are  carried  by  camels,  which  of  all  conveyances  is  the 
mod  expeditious,  and  attended  with  the  lead  expence. 
Merchants  and  other  travellers  affemble,  and  unite  in  cara- 
vans to  avoid  the  infults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe 
caravans  are  often  numerous,  and  are  always  compofed  cf 
more  camels  than  men.  Each  camel  is  loaded  according  to 
his  drength,  and  when  overloaded  he  re.fufes  to  proceed, 
remaining  in  his  reding  podure  till  his  burden  is  lightened. 
Large  camels  generally  carry  from  a thoufand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  the  ftnalled  from  Six  to  feven  hun- 
dred. In  thefe  commercial  travels  their  march  is  not  liaden- 
ed  ; as  the  route  is  often  feven  or  eight  hundred  leagues, 
their  motions  and  journics  are  regulated.  They  walk  only, 
proceeding  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  each 
day.  Camels  that  form  a part  of  thefe  mercantile  caravans, 
unlike  thofe  of  the  predatory  Arabs,  it  is  affirmed,  are  re- 
lieved from  their  load  every  night,  and  allowed  to  feed  at 
liberty  ; and  in  a country  where  they  find  abundant  pafture 
they  eat  in  one  hour  Efficient  to  ruminate  for  a whole  night, 
and  to  nourifli  them  for  twenty -four  hours.  But  it  is  ftldom 
they  meet  with  fuch  pafturage  ; neither  is  this  delicate  food 
necefiary  for  them.  They  even  feem  to  prefer  wormwood, 
thillles,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  prickly  and  thorny  vege- 
tables to  the  foftert  herbs,  and  fo  long  as  they  can  find  her- 
bage they  can  eafily  difpenfe  with  drink.  With  qualities  of 
fuch  general  utility,  in  paffingover  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
deferts  thefe  valuable  animals  poffefs  no  ordinary  (have  of  f?.ga- 
city.  They  are  Lid,  indeed,  to  be  extremely  fenfible  of  mjurtice 
and  ill-treatment.  The  Arabs  affert,  that  if  a perfon  (Irike 
them  without  caufe,  he  will  not  find  it  eafy  to  efcape  their 
vengeance,  and  that  they  will  retain  the  remembrance  of  it 
till  an  opportunity  offers  for  gratifying  their  revenge,  having 
in  this  point  a Striking  finiiiarity  of  character  with  their 
Arab  mailers.  It  is  Paid,  that  in  their  fits  of  rage  they 
fometimes  take  up  a man  in  their  teeth,  throw  him  on  the 
ground,  and  trample  him  under  their  feet.  Eager  of  re- 
venge, they  retain,  however,  no  longer  any  rancour,  when 
once  they  are  fatisfied,  and  it  is  even  Efficient  if  they  be- 
lieve they  have  gratified  their  revenge.  Accordingly  we 
are  told  the  crafty  Arab,  when  he  has  by  chance  excited  the 
rage  of  a camel,  will  lay  down  his  garments  in  fome  place  near 
which  the  animal  mult  pafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  they  appear  to  cover  a man  keeping  under  them. 
The  camel  knows  the  garments  of  him  by  whom  he  has 
been  treated  with  injuitice,  feizes  them  with  his  teeth,  ffiakes 
them  violently,  and  tramples  on  them  in  a rage.  When  his 
anger  is  appeafed  by  this  means,  he  leaves  them,  and  then  the 
owner  of  the  drefs  may  make  his  appearance  without  fear, 
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and  load  and  guide,  wherever  he  pleafes,  the  animal,  who 
fubmits  with  aftonifning  docility  to  the  will  of  a man,  whom 
jult  before  it  was  his  wiffi  to  deftroy.  “ I have  foinetimes 
feen  hadjim,  or  dromedaries,  in  Upper  Egypt,  (writes  Son- 
nini,j  weary  of  the  impatience  of  their  riders,  flop  fhort,  turn 
round  their  long  neck  to  bite  them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage. 
In  thefe  circumffances  the  rider  mull  be  careful  not  to  alight, 
as  lie  would  infallibly  be  torn  to  pieces  ; he  mull  alio  refrain 
from  {hiking  his  heart,  which  would  only  increafe  his  fury. 
Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  have  patience,  and  appeafe  the 
animal  by  patting  him  with  the  hand,  which  frequently  re- 
quires fome  time,  when  he  will  refume  his  way  and  his  pace 
of  himfelf.  The  pace  of  thefe  dromedaries  is  a very  long 
trot,  during  which  they  carry  the  head  high,  and  the  tail 
ffretched  out  ft'.ff  in  a horizontal  pofition.”  The  faddle,  or 
rather  pack-faddle,  on  which  the  rider  fits,  Sonnini  defcribes 
as  being  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  having  at  each  Lddle- 
bow  a round  piece  of  wood,  placed  vertically,  which  he 
grafps  firmly  with  each  hand  to  keep  himfelf  in  his  feat. 
Some  of  the  faddles  are  morefimple,  not  fo  well  Huffed,  and 
lefs  commodious  than  thofe  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  handles  of 
the  faddle-bows  are  horizontal.  Thefe  are  brought  from 
Sennaar,  the  capital  of  Nubia.  Along  pocket  fufpended  on 
each  fide  to  hold  provifions  for  the  rider  and  his  bead  ; 
a Ikin  ot  water  for  the  rider  alone,  as  the  dromedary  can 
travel  a week  without  drinking,  with  a leather  thong  in  the 
hand  to  ferve  as  a whip,  are  the  w hole  of  the  traveller’s  equi- 
page : and  thus  equipped  he  may  crofs  the  deferts,  travelling 
fifty,  or  even  fourlcore  leagues  a day  ! if  this  writer  can  be 
relied  upon.  This  mode  of  travelling  is  fatiguing  to  excefs ; 
the  loins  are  broken  by  the  rough  and  quick  fhakingof  the 
dromedary’s  pace  ; the  hands  are  foon  galled,  and  become 
painful  ; and  the  burning  air  which  you  divide  with  rapidity 
impedes  the  breath,  fo  as  almort  to  induce  fuffocation.  The 
moll  extraordinary  journey  of  this  kind  Sonnini  ever  heard 
mentioned,  was  made  by  a Bedouin,  who  was  pointed  out  to 
him  at  Cairo.  He  had  travelled  from  that  city  to  Mecca, 
a diltance  of  more  than  400  leagues,  in  five  days,  a journey 
for  which  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  employ  upwards  of  thirty 
days.  When  the  traveller  is  not  in  hade,  or  accompanies  a 
caravan,  the  progrefs  of  which  is  always  flow  on  account  of 
the  camels  of  burden,  a kind  of  covered  litter  is  fixed  on  one 
of  thefe  animals  for  his  accommodation,  in  which  he  is  tole- 
lablv  at  his  eafe,  and  may  even  keep  if  fo  difpofed.  Women 
uftially  travel  in  this  manner,  foinetimes  five  or  fix  together 
in  a litter. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  dromedary  had  a natural 
antipathy  to  horfes.  Xenophon  afferts  this  ; and  Pliny  re- 
peats it  on  the  credit  of  Xenophon.  Others  have  faid  that 
they  entertain  an  equal  averfion  for  affes  and  mules.  But 
the  truth  appears  to  be  precilely  the  contrary  ; for  all  thefe 
animals,  at  leaf!  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  live  and  travel  toge- 
ther. Sonnini  affirms  that  there  is  always  an  afs  at  the  head 
of  a file  of  loaded  camels,  to  whom  he  officiates  as  leader, 
the  lirlt  of  the  camels  being  fartened  to  the  afs,  and  following 
him  ftep  by  ftep.  Others  have  agreed  in  the  affertion  that 
camels  mult  not  be  beaten  too  much,  or  on  improper  occa- 
fions, which  would  foon  make  them  turn  reftive  ; but  the 
drivers  of  the  loaded  camels  have  a Hick  with  which  they 
beat  them,  and  they  who  ride  upon  camels,  whip  them  with 
a long  rtrap  of  leather.  They  are  alfo  urged  on  with  a 
clicking  of  the  tongue,  much  like  that  employed  by  us  in1 
Europe  to  infpirit  our  horfes  It  is  proper  likewife  to  re- 
mark,  while  on  this  fubjedt,  that  the  Bedouins  never  whillle, 
and  that  it  gives  them  pain  if  a traveller,  ignorant  of  their 
cultoms,  fhould  whiffle  in  their  company.  Sonnini  is  per-' 
fuaded  that  even  when  the  Arabs  fing  on  their  march,. their' 
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object  is  not  to  encourage  the  camels  to  proceed,  but  to  be- 
guile the  tedioufnefs  of  their  journey.  Should  this  opinion 
be  founded  in  fa£l,  it  mud  entirely  deflroy  the  veracity  of 
Buffon,  and  feveral  other  writers,  who  tell  us  the  canids  in 
their  march  require  neither  the  fpurnor  whip,  but  when  they 
begin  to  be  tired  their  courage  is  fupported,  or  rather  their 
fatigue  is  charmed,  by  finging  or  by  the  found  of  fome  in- 
ftrument.  Their  conductors,  we  have  been  told  by  travel- 
lers, relieve  each  other  in  finging  ; and  when  they  want  to 
prolong  the  journey,  they  give  the  animals  but  an  hour’s 
red  ; after  which,  refuming  their  fong,  they  proceed  on 
their  march  for  feveral  hours  more,  and  continue  to  fmg  till 
they  arrive  at  the  next  reding  place. 

The  mode  of  the  camel’s  walk,  as  defcribed  by  Aridotle 
(Hid.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.480.  Cafaubon.  Lugdun. 
j 590.)  is  by  railing  the  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide,  the  one 
immediately  alter  the  other  ; not  moving  the  legs  diagonally, 
in  the  manner  of  mod  other  quadrupeds.  When  he  accele- 
rates his  pace,  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  as  a horfe  ambles  ; 
though  to  the  rider  ten  times  more  jolting  than  the  harded 
trot  of  a horfc.  M.  Niebuhr  informs  us,  in  his  “ Travels 
through  Arabia,  See,”  that  he  meafured  the  didances  of 
places,  by  counting  the  deps  of  the  camel,  and  comparing 
the  number  with  the  time  in  which  they  were  travelled  by  his 
watch.  In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCiions  (vol.  Ixxxi.  part.  2. 
for  1791)  we  have  an  ingenious  Memoir  “ O11  the  rate  of 
travelling,  as  performed  by  camels,  and  its  application,  as  a 
fcaie,  to  the  purpofes  of  geography,”  by  James  Rennell,  efq. 
He  obferves,  that  the  rate  of  the  camel’s  movement  appears 
to  him  to  be,  beyond  all  others,  the  lead  variable,  whether 
we  examine  it  by  portions  of  days  or  of  hours.  Accordingly 
he  examined  five  journals  of  gentlemen  who  had  eroded  the 
deferts  between  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  Bafforah  ; viz.  that  of 
Mr.  Carmichael,  in  1751,  that  of  colonel  Capper  in  1 778,  that 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  1767,  that  of  Mr.  Holford,  in  1780,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Irwin,  in  1784  ; and  after  comparing  in  various 
ways  the  data  which  thefe  journals  afford,  he  concludes,  that 
the  hourly  rate  at  which  a camel  travels,  as  deduced  from 
Mr.  Carmichael's  journey,  is  2.475  Britidi  miles;  from  col. 
Capper’s,  2.51  ; from  Mr.  Hunter’s,  2.585;  b'om  Mr.  Ir- 
win’s, 2.48;  and  from  Mr.  Kolford’s,  2.^:  and  that  the 
mean  of  the  five  experiments  gives  2.51  Britidi  miles  for  the 
rate  at  which  camels  travel  in  an  hour  ; which  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  2^  miles,  Britidi  meafure.  Mr.  Rennell  further 
remarks,  that  it  docs  not  appear,  from  thefe  journals,  that  the 
lo'J  of  a camel  has  any  influence  on  its  fpeed,  when  it  is  dif- 
fered to  go  at  its  own  rate,  as  it  always  is  in  caravans  : the 
only  way  in  which  the  load  affects  the  camel’s  travelling  is, 
that  the  animal  will  not  travel  for  fo  long  a time  when  fully 
laden,  as  it  will  when  light.  For  the  benefit  of  thofe,  who, 
in  the  i terior  part  of  Africa,  may  not  be  provided  with 
watches,  Mr.  Rennell,  by  comparing  the  number  of  days  in 
which  each  of  the  five  journies,  as  well  as  one  made  by 
Teixera,  acrofs  the  Clialdcean  defert,  were  performed,  with 
the  wliole  number  of  hours  which  elapfed  during  their  jour- 
nies, has  deduced  the  following  circumdances ; viz.  that 
the  heavily  loaded  caravans,  which  were  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Carmichael,  Mr.  Holford,  and  Teixera,  travelled,  on  a me- 
dium,in  each  day,  for  7'"  j o',  7h  4c',  and  Jh  30'-,  refpeCiively  ; 
and  that  the  light  caravans  of  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  Capper,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  travelled,  in  each  day,  on  a medium,  for  9h  12', 
8**  3 B',  and  Sh45f,  refpt&ively : — the  mean  of  the  three  former 
is  7h  27',  and  of  the  latter  S”  52';  confequently,  reckoning 
the  rate  of  travelling  of  camels,  in  caravans,  to  be  2-|  mdes  in 
an  hour,  the  diltanee  Travelled  by  the  heavy  caravans,  in  a 
mean  day,  will  be  18,625=  Britidi  miles,  and  by  the  light 
caravans  22^,  fo  that  hence,  any  traveller,  who  is  in  pof- 
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feffion  of  a pocket  compafs,  to  point  out  the  dire&ion  in 
which  he  travels,  and  can  tell  what  that  was,  and  the 
number  of  days  employed  by  the  caravan  in  going  from 
one  place  to  another,  may  contribute,  very  conliderably » 
to  the  improvement  of  the  eadern  geography.  See  Ca- 
ravan. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Camels  afcfiain  from  drink  in 
their  journies  over  the  burning  deferts  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  abdincnce  from  food  ; and  it  is  fo  extraordinary,  that, 
according  to  Leo  Africanus,  they  are  capable  of  remaining 
without  drink  for  [5  days  without  prejudice  to  their  health 
but  after  long  abdmence,  it  is  laid  that  they  are  apt,  on  their 
fird  meeting  with  water,  to  drink  fo  greedily  that  it  proves 
fuddenly  fatal  to  many  of  them.  This  facility  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  habit  alone,  but  is  rather,  as  Buffon  obferves,  the 
effeCt  of  their  draft  ure.  Independently  of  the  four  ftomaclm,. 
which  are  common  to  ruminating  animals,  the  camel  is  pof- 
feffed  of  a bag  which  ferves  him  as  a refervoir  to  retain 
water.  This  fifth  domach  is  peculiar  to  the  camel : it  is  fo 
large  as  to  contain  a great  quantity  of  water,  where  it  re- 
mains without  corrupting,  or  intermixing  with  other  ali- 
ments. When  the  animal  is  oppreffed  by  third,  or  has  oc- 
cafion  for  water  to  macerate  hi=  dry  food  in  ruminating,  he 
caufes  part  of  the  water  to  afeend  into  his  domach,  or  even 
as  high  as  the  throat,  by  the  mere  contraftion  of  certain 
mufcles.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  conformation  that  the  camel 
is  enabled  to  pals  feveral  days  without  drinking,  and  to  take 
at  any  one  time  a prodigious  quantity  of  water,  which  remains 
in  the  refervoir  pure  and  limpid,  becaufe  neither  the  liquors 
of  the  body  nor  the  juices  of  digedion  can  mix  with  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  preferved  by  the 
camel  in  this  receptacle  remains  perfectly  pure,  all  writers 
agreeing  in  this  particular  ; it  is  no  very  uncommon  circtim- 
dance  in  palling  through  the  deferts  for  travellers  to  kill  a 
camel  in  order  to  obtain  a lupply  of  water  from  this  recep- 
tacle when  they  are  deditute  of  this  neceffary  article,  and 
cannot  procure  it  in  any  other  manner.  The  lofs  of  a camel, 
on  fuch  an  occalion,  is  of  the  lefs  confideration,  as  the  flefh 
affords  the  traveller  and  Arabs  a rich  repad,  independent  of 
the  advantage  of  being  fupplied  with  water  ; indances  of  this 
occur  in  Bruce’s  travels  to  difeover  the  fource  of  the  Nile, 
and  various  others. 

That  water,  in  cafes  of  emergency,  is  taken  from  the  do- 
mach of  the  camel,  is  a fail  neither  doubted  in  Syria,  nor 
thought  drange.  In  proof  of  this  faft,  it  is  hardly  neceffary 
to  allege  the  teftimony  of  an  Arab  hidorian  ( Beidavvi)  who, 
in  his  account  of  the  prophet’s  expedition  to  Tabuc  againd 
the  Greeks,  relates,  among  other  didrefles  of  the  army,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  theneceffity  of  killing  their  camels  for 
the  fake  of  the  water  contained  in  their  domachs,.  Sale’s 
Koran,  p.  164.  Gibbon’s  Decl.  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  v. 
p.  245.  However,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  diffefted  a ca- 
mel, law  no  reafon  for  affigning  more  than  four  domachs  to 
this  animal  ; though  he  could  conceive  that  water  might  be 
found  in  the  paunch  little  impregnated  by  the  dry  provender 
of  the  defert,  and  readily  feparating  or  draining  from  it. 
Mr.  Home  alfo,  who  affilted  at  the  diffeftion,  and  who  pre- 
pared the  different  domachs  in  a dry  date  for  the  purpole  of 
Ihewing  their  internal  ffrufture,  and  communication  with  one 
another,  inferred,  from  this  preparation,  that  the  number  of 
domachs  is  four,  as  in  other  ruminating  animals  ; fo  that  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  there  is  a didin£t  refervoir  for  water  1 
but  the  fecond  domach  has  a very  peculiar  drufture,  being 
made  up  of  numerous  cells,  feveral  inches  deep,  with  their 
mouths  uppermod,  and  orifices  apparently  capable  of  muf- 
cular  contraftion.  When  the  animal  drinks,  fays  Mr.  Home, 
jt  probably  has  a power  of  directing  the  water  into  thefe  cells, 
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inftead  of  letting  it  pafs  into  the  fir  ft  ftomach,  and  when 
thefe  are  fi.led,  the  reft  of  the  water  will  go  into  the  firft 
ftomach.  In  this  manner  a quantity  of  water  may  be  kept 
feparate  from  the  food,  fcrving  occafionally  to  moiften  it  in 
the  paffage  to  the  fourth  or  true  ftomach.  The  teftimony 
of  travellers  to  water  being  found  in  the  ftomach,  and  Dau- 
Benton,  upon  diffedlion,  meeting  with  it  inthe  fecondftomach, 
when  compared  with  the  ftruclure  of  theparts,  fcem  to  confirm 
the  above  conjecture.  See  Ruffell’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Aleppo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

If  we  re  fie  ft  on  the  diffimilarity  of  this  animal  to  other 
quadrupeds,  Buffon  conceives  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  his 
nature  has  been  confiderably  changed  by  conftraint,  flavery, 
and  perpetual  labour.  Of  all  animals,  fays  he,  the  camel  is 
the  moil  ancient,  the  completed  and  molt  laborious  flave. 
He  is  the  moft  ancient  Have,  becaufe  he  inhabits  thofe  cli- 
mates wliere  men  were  firft  polifhed.  He  is  the  moft  com- 
plete flave,  becaufe  in  the  other  fpecies  of  domeftic  animals, 
as  the  horfe,  the  d«g,  the  ox,  the  flieep,  the  hog,  &c.  we 
ftill  find  individuals  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and  which  have  not 
fubmitted  to  man.  But  the  whole  fpecies  of  the  camel  is 
enflavea,  for  none  of  them  exitt  in  their  primitive  ftate  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Laftly,  he  is  the  moft  laborious 
Have,  becaufe  he  has  never  been  nouriftied  for  pomp  like 
moft  horfes,  rtor  for  amufement  like  moll  dogs,  nor  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table  like  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  the  (beep  ; becaufe 
he  has  always  been  made  a bsaft  ef  burden,  whom  men  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  harnefiing  or  yoking  in  machines, 
but  have  regarded  the  body  of  the  animal  as  a living  carriage, 
which  they  may  load  or  overload  even  during  fteep,  for  when 
preffed,  the  load  is  fometimes  not  taken  off,  but  the  animal 
lies  down  under  it  with  his  legs  folded,  and  his  body  refting 
on  his  ftomach.  Buffon  expatiates  in  this  paffage  with  con- 
fiderable  animation  on  the  feverity  of  the  fervitude  to  which 
this  ufeful  animal  is  condemned,  but  the  degraded  picture  he 
has  drawn,  it  mull  be  allowed,  admits  of  fome  alleviation.  It 
is  not  in  all  countries  it  inhabits  that  the  camel  is  dealt  thus 
rigoroufly  with  ; there  are  many  parts  in  which  he  is  held  in 
greater  favour,  and  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  this 
lively  writer  intimates.  That  the  camel  is  kept  for  pomp 
as  well  as  utility  in  various  part6  of  Afia  and  Africa,  is  cer- 
tain. Many  authors  fpeak  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Bruce  fre- 
quently faw  them  faddled  and  harneffed  in  Africa.  Sonniui 
fpeaks  of  them  as  highly  ufeful  for  the  faddle.  In  the  eaft 
they  are  oftentimes  richly  caparifoned  for  the  fervice  of  the 
great.  In  China,  a particular  breed  of  them  is  trained  like 
our  race-horfes  for  the  courfe,  and  for  the  performance  of 
journies  that  require  expedition.  Camels  are  alfo  inftruted 
fometimes  for  warlike  purpofes.  Mr.  Bruce  defcribes  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  from  Syene  efcorted  by  400  Ababde, 
or  fighting  men,  all  upon  their  camels,  each  armed  with  fhort 
javelins.  The  manner  of  their  riding  he  thought  more 
whiinfical  than  calculated  to  ir.fpire  terror  ; there  were  two 
fmall  faddles  on  each  camel,  one  fufpended  on  each  fide  of 
the  animal,  fo  that  the  two  ababde  on  each  camel  fat  bark 
to  back,  a mode  which  in  their  pratice  of  fighting  he  allows 
may  be  convenient  enough,  but  had  they  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  European  travellers  every  ball  might  have 
killed  two  inftead  of  one.  The  camels,  however  trained  by 
the  Egyptians  for  war  and  for  the  faddle,  were  found  of  con- 
ftderable  fervice  in  the  French  armies  for  the  ufe  of  their  dif- 
mounted  cavalry,  when  they  lately  invaded  Egypt.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  the  camel  being  always  treated  with  the  rigour 
Buffon  defcribes,  and  never  being  harneffed  or  yoked  in  ma- 
chines, as  he  affirms,  the  teftimony  of  every  traveller  contra- 
dicts it.  We  know  that  in  Tartary  the  camel  is  regarded 
v.itli  as  much,  if  not  more  attention  than  the  horfe.  Opulent 


Tartars,  according 'to  Dallas,  take  a pride  in  conveying  then’ 
families  from  place  to  place,  or  in  travelling  to  town  in  co- 
vered waggons  drawn  by  camels  ; the  yoke  is  placed  between 
their  neck  and  the  firft  dorfal  hunch  (for  it  is  a variety  of  the 
Batrian  camel  they  poffefs),  and  is  of  a peculiar  conllrution 
adapted  for  the  purpofe*  Thefe  are  feldom  ufed  as  beafts  of 
burthen,  hut  are  often  yoked  to  the  large  four-wheeled  wag- 
gons or  Madjhciri,  efpecially  on  bad  roads  and  during  winter. 
In  armies  Pallas  conceives  they  would  be  ferviceable  both  as 
beafts  of  burthen,  and  in  putting  to  flight  any  cavalry,  the 
horfes  of  which  are  unaccuftorned  to  the  fight  of  thefe 
curious  animals.  And  indeed  the  Ruffins  begin  to  be  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  camel  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  In  the 
year  1796  no  lefs  than  a thoufand  camels  Were  bought  up 
in  Crim  Tartary  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  in  Perfia.  In 
Rufiia  the  price  of  a full  g^own  camel  is  generally  from  100 
to  i^o  roubles,  or  from  22I.  10s.  to  33 1.  15  s.  fterling. 
The  Egyptians  keep  large  numbers  of  camels,  which  are  bred 
and  fold  by  them  to  the  Arabs.  They  fetch  a pretty  high 
price.  At  Cairo,  according  to  Sonnini,  they  are  worth  4 or. 
300  livres  each,  which  is  about  thcloweft  average  price  they 
bear  in  Rufiia.  But  in  Upper  Egypt  they  are  not  fo  dear  ; 
their  price  varying  from  2 to  300  livres.  They  are  equally 
numerous  in  Barbary,  but  they  become  more  fcarce  towards 
the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa.  Among  other  hardfhips  en- 
dured by  thecamel,  Buffon  complains, that  it  is  never  nouriftied 
for  the  table  like  the  ox,  the  hog,  or  the  flieep  ; another  nf- 
fertion  by  no  means  well  founded  : when  by  mifchance  they 
have  met  with  any  accident  that  is  likely  to  incapacitate  them 
for  the  burthen,  they  are  commonly  fattened  and  killed  for 
this  purpofe.  We  frequently  hear  of  the  lame  camels  being 
butchered  for  ufe.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  party  were  frequently 
regaled  with  a comfortable  meal  of  camel’s  flelh  Hewed,  and 
he  fpeaks  of  it  as  an  ordinary  circumftance  on  any  occafiofl 
of  feafting  or  rejoicing  in  Africa  to  kill  a young  camel,  and 
ferve  it  up  to  table.  The  Jews  diffeminated  over  the  eaftern, 
or  African  parts  of  the  world,  do  not  eat  the  fle(h  of  the 
camel,  becaufe  they  are  exprcfsly  forbidden  by  the  Mofaic? 
laws  (Levit.  chap.  xi.  ver.  4.),  but  the  Arabs,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  &c.  with  the  exception  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  confider  it  as  a dainty  and  wholefome  food.  A curious 
circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Sonnini  refpeting  this : in 
thofe  cities,  he  tells  us,  where  the  fanaticifrr.  of  the  Maho- 
metans is  at  the  higheft  pitch,  as  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  it 
would  be  deemed  a profanation  to  fell  the  fiefh  of  the  camel 
to  the  Franks,  who,  how  ever,  on  their  part,  are  by  no  irn. f..s 
defirous  of  it,  for,  though  it  has  no  difagreeable  flavour,  it  is 
hard  and  dry.  In  Barbary  camels’  tongues  are  falted  and 
fmoked  for  exportation  to  Italy,  and  other  countries,  and 
thefe  form  a very  good  difli. 

Befides  the  highly  beneficial  properties  of  the  camel  for 
the  faddle,  as  a beaft  of  burthen,  for  the  yoke,  and  a» 
wholefome  food,  the  camel  poffeffes  others  not  lefs  valuable. 
Its  hair  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  ferves  like- 
wife  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs, 
and  for  wearing  apparel  : rich  fhawds  are  made  of  the  hair 
of  camels  that  are  in  much  rtqueft.  The  Tartar  women 
manufature  a narrow  fort  of  cloth  of  it  which  is  ufed  of  its 
natural  colour : a broad  cloth  is,  or  at  lead  was  formerly 
produced  from  the  fame  material  at  the  manufactory  of  No~ 
vorojjeeijk , or  Ekaterinojlavl  in  the  Crimea.  Curious  cloths 
are  alfo  formed  of  it  in  Perfia  at  this  time.  It  is  known  by 
the  French  in  trade,  under  the  improper  name  of  “ Laine 
de  Chevron.”  The  moft  efteemed  is  brought  from  Perfia 
by  the  caravans  of  Erivan,  Tiflis,  Erzerum,  and  Tocat. 
There  is  fome  of  three  qualities  ; the  black,  the  red,  and 
the  gray.  The  black  is  the  deareft  j and  the  gray  is  worth 
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only  half  the'  price  of  the  red.  Some  of  it  is  brought  an- 
nually to  Marfeilies  by  way  of  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
ftantiuople.  This  lali  city  exports  from  So  to  ico  bales, 
weighing  about  300  pounds  the  bale.  Smyrna  and  Aleppo 
fend  a much  more  confiderable  quantity.  This  kind  of  wool 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  ; and  is  purchafed 
by  all  the  European  nations  that  trade  to  the  Levant.  The 
French,  however,  confume  the  greateil  quantity  of  it.  The 
Engliih  employ  but  a fmall  quantity  of  the  black,  which 
they  procure  at  Smyrna.  Olivier’s  Travels  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  p.  223.  The  dung  of  the  camei  is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  in 
Arabia  the  milk  of  the  females  affords  one  of  the  llmple  and 
falutary  aliments  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  camel  that  carries  Mahomet’s  ftandard,  which  the' 
caravan  of  pilgrims  offer  yearly  on  the  tomb  of  their  prophet, 
is  exempted  the  reft  of  its  life  from  all  fervices.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  this  happy  beat!  will  rife  again  at  the  general 
refurreftion,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  paradife. 

The  general  afpeft  of  the  camel,  at  lirft  fight,  is  apt  to 
imprefs  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  deformity  ; and  in  parti- 
cular the  dorfal  bunch  has  the  appearance  of  fome  accidental 
protuberance  rather  than  a truly  natural  conformation.  This 
idea  feems  to  have  operated  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
Buffon,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  advance  an  opinion  that 
this  part,  as  well  as  the  peftoral  bunch,  was  originally  pro- 
duced from  ill  ufage  in  con  flan tly  loading  the  animal  with 
heavy  burthens,  and  that  having  once  arifen,  it  has  been 
tranfmitted  by  defcent,  and  continues  to  form  a permanent 
character.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  he  infills,  that 
although  thefe  callofities  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  camel, 
yet  they  plainly  prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  are 
produced  by  exceffive  conftraint  and  pain,  from  being  often 
found  filled  with  pus.  “ The  bread  and  legs,  therefore, 
(continues  this  writer),  are  deformed  by  thefe  callofities  ; the 
back  is  alfo  disfigured  with  a fingle,  or  double  hunch  ; and 
both  thefe  hunches  and  callofities  are  perpetuated  by  gene- 
ration. As  it  is  evident  the  firlt  deformity  proceeds  from 
the  cuilom  of  forcing  them  when  quite  young  to  lie  on 
their  ftomachs,  with  their  legs  bent  under  them,  and  in  that 
cramped  pofture  to  bear  not  onlv  the  weight  of  their  own 
body,  but  alfo  the  burthens  which  are  put  upon  them,  it 
mull  be  prefumed  that  the  hunch,  or  hunches,  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  the  unequal  compreffion  of  heavy  burthens  which  are 
put  upon  them,  and  have  raifed  the  fltlh,  and  puffed  up  the 
lat  and  fkln  ; for  thefe  hunches  are  not  bony,  but  com- 
_pofed  of  a flefliy  fubltance,  partly  of  the  fame  confiltency  as 
the  udder  of  a cow.  Thus  the  callofities  and  the  hunches 
Ihould  be  equally  regarded  as  deformities  produced  by  the 
continuance  ot  labour  and  conftraint  of  body  ; and  though 
at  firil  accidental  and  individual,  are  now  become  general 
and  permanent  in  the  whole  fpecies.  It  may  alfo  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  bag  which  contains  the  water,  and  which  is 
only  an  appendage  to  the  paunch,  has  been  produced  by  a 
forced  extenfion  of  this  vifcus.  The  animal  after  enduring 
thirft  for  a long  time,  taking  at  one  time  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  water  than  the  ftomach  could  contain,  this 
membrane  would  become  extended  and  dilated,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  the  ftomach  of  Iheep,  which  extends  and  ac- 
quires a capacity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  aliment. 
The  ftomach  is  very  fmall  in  ftieep  that  are  fed  with  grain, 
while  in  thofe  that  are  fed  on  herbage  it  becomes  very 
large.”  “ Thefe  conjectures,  (Buffoa  allows)  however, 
would  be  fully  confirmed  or  destroyed,  if  any  of  thefe  ani- 
mals could  be  found  wild  to  compare  with  the  domeftic  ; 
but  thefe  animals  do  not  exill  any  where  in  a natural  ftate, 
or  if  they  do,  no  one  has  yet  remarked  or  defcribed  them  ; 
and  we  mult  therefore  fuppofe  that  all  which  is  good  and 
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fair, about  them  they  owe  to  nature,  and  that  which  is  de- 
finitive and  deformed  is  occalioned  by  the  labour  and  flavery 
impofed  on  them  by  the  dominion  of  man.”  The  Badtrian 
camel,  or  that  with  two  dorfal  bunches,  is,  however,  faid  to 
be  found  wild  in  the  defert  parts  of  Afia  between  India  and 
China,  and  to  be  larger  than  the  domefticated  animal,  and 
Ihould  this  be  true,  the  reafoning  of  Buffon  falls  to  the 
ground.  What  he  has  advanced  may  apply  in  fome  mea- 
l’ure  to  the  callofities  on  the  legs,  or  to  that  on  the  breaff, 
all  which  may  ariie  from  the  caufe  he  affigns  ; but  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  accidental  production  of  the  dorfal  protuber- 
ance, his  conjecture  appears  improbable.  We  have  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  thofe  bunches  cannot  be  formed  from 
the  fuperab undance  of  nourifhment,  although  they  may  be 
inflated,  and  appear  more  plump  from  this  caufe  : thofe 
bunches  in  long  journies  where  they  are  {tinted  for  food,  it 
is  faid,  diminifh  gradually,  and  are  reduced  fo  fiat  at  laft, 
that  their  places  are  only  difeovered  by  the  length  of  the 
hair,  which  is  always  longer  on  thefe  parts  than  on  the  relt 
of  the  back  ; but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  wafte  in  a fimi- 
lar  manner  at  the  lame  time,  and  when  the  animals  are  fat- 
tened again,  as  they  acquire  flelh  in  other  parts,  thofe  dor* 
fal  bunches  refume  their  former  bulk.  So  that  upon  the 
whole  we  are  perfuaded  thofe  dorfal  bunches  are  natural 
both  for  this  reafon,  and  becaufe  throughout  all  the  varieties 
of  the  two  mod  frequent  kinds  of  camel,  the  Arabian  and 
Badrian,  one  race  is  conftantly  diltinguifhed  by  having  no 
more  than  a fingle  dorfal  bunch,  and  the  other  two.  Were 
thefe  bunches  the  effeCt  of  accident  or  of  heavy  preffure  only, 
we  Ihould  certainly  find  nature  lcis  conftant  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

The  ancients  have  faid  that  thefe  animals  are  in  a condition 
for  generation  at  the  age  of  three  years  ; but  this  is  doubtful, 
fince  they  have  not  at  that  age  attained  to  above  half  then- 
growth.  The  young  camei  lucks  its  mother  12  months} 
and  when  defigned  for  labour,  to  make  him  ftrong  and  ro- 
buft,  they  leave  him  to  fuck  or  graze  for  a longer  time  j 
nor  do  they  attempt  to  load  him  or  put  him  to  work  till  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  camel  commonly 
live'.  40  or  50  years,  but  fcldom  longer.  The  labouring 
camels  are  generally  geldings,  as  they  leave  but  one  male 
for  eight  or  ten  females  ; they  are  without  doubt  weaker 
than  the  males,  but  they  are  more  traftable,  and  ready  for 
employ  at  all  times.  The  males,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
only  ungovernable  but  even  furious  in  the  rutting  time,  which 
continues  for  the  fpace  of  40  days,  and  returns  every  fpring. 
At  this  feafon  they  emit  frequently  a kind  of  hoarfe  lowing, 
with  a ftrong  rattling  in  the  throat  ; they  continually  foam, 
and  one  or  two  red  vtficles,  as  large  as  a hog’s  bladder,  and 
ot  a difgufting  appearance,  hang  out  of  their  mouths.  They 
are  extremely  dangerous  at  inch  times  ; it  is  faid  that  in 
their  fits  of  rage,  they  will  fometirr.es  take  up  a man  iu 
their  teeth,  throw  him  to  the  ground,  and  trample  him  to 
death.  The  female  goes  12  months  with  young,  and  like  • 
other  large  quadrnoeds  produces  but  one  at  a birth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dromedary  of  which  we  have 
been  fpeaking  is  the  only  fort  of  camel  found  in  Egypt.  If 
we  follow  the  diftindtion  made  by  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  and 
repeated  by  Buffon,  (fays  Sonnini),  between  two  fpecies  of 
animals  which  nature  has  diferiminated  by  a conftant,  and 
very  ftriking  mark,  there  are  no  camels  in  Egypt.  In 
laft,  there  is  no  animal  of  that  kind  which  has  two  bunches 
on  the  back  ( Camelus  Baclr'ianus,  Linn. ) ; all  that  are  found  in 
this  country  have  only  one,  and  are  confequeutly  of  the  dro- 
medary fpecies.  The  Arabic  word  dsjemmel , which  anfwers 
to  camel,  is  likewile  the  only  one  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Egyat  for  that  breed,  which  is  the  molt  common,  molt  ufe- 
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fill,  of  greateft  fize  and  drength,  heavy  of  foot,  and  em- 
ployed for  carrying  burthens.  On  the  contrary,  that  which 
is  lefs  tall  and  bulky,  and  poffeffed  of  great  agility,  is  call- 
ed dromedary  by  the  Europeans,  and  hadjin  by  the  Arabs, 
becaufe  it  is  the  animal  which  the  hadjis  or  pilgrims  ufually 
ride.  Sonnini  likewife  mentions  a fmaller  kind  of  camel  in 
Egypt  which  is  much  lefs  known,  and- of  which  he  only 
faw  a few  among  the  Bedouins  ; they  are  of  a fhorter  make 
than  the  common  fort  ; their  body  is  more  round  ; they  are 
not  fo  tall ; their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker,  and  they  are  of 
a fallow  colour  inclining  to  brown. 

In  conclufion  of  this  article  we  may  adopt  the  words  of 
Buffon  : by  uniting  under  one  point  of  view  all  the  qualities 
of  this  animal,  and  all  the  advantages  which  are  gained  by 
him,  he  mult  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  molt  ufeful  of  all 
creatures  under  fubordination  to  man.  Gold  and  filk  are 
not  the  true  riches  of  the  Ealt ; the  camel  is  the  treafure  of 
Afia.  He  is  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant,  as  he  does 
as  much  labour,  and  does  not  confnme  a twentieth  part  of 
the  food.  Befides,  the  whole  fpecies  is  fubjedt  to  man, 
who  propagates  it  and  multiplies  it  as  much  as  he  pleafes. 
But  he  has  no  fuch  dominion  over  the  elephant,  which  he 
cannot  multiply,  and  the  individuals  of  which  lie  cannot 
conquer  without  more  trouble  and  difficulty.  The  camel  is 
not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant,  but  is  perhaps 
equal  in  utility  to  the  horfe,  the  afs,  and  the  ox,  when  their 
powers  are  united.  He  carries  as  much  as  two  mules,  though 
he  eats  lefs,  and  feeds  on  herbs  as  coarfe  as  thofe  the  afs 
will  eat.  The  female  furnifhes  milk  longer  than  the  cow  ; 
the  fleth  of  young  camels  is  as  good  and  as  wholefome  as 
veal : the  hair  is  finer,  and  in  more  requed  than  the  fined 
wool.  Even  their  excrements  are  ufeful,  for  fal  ammoniac 
is  made  of  their  urine  ; their  dung,  when  dried  and  powder- 
ed, ferves  them  for  litter,  as  well  as  for  the  horfes  with 
whom  they  frequently  travel  in  countries  where  neither  hay 
nor  draw  is  to  be  obtained.  Their  dung  (chopped  and  in- 
termixed with  draw)  forms  an  excellent  fuel,  burns  freely, 
gives  a clear  and  nearly  as  hot  a flame  as  that  of  dried  wood, 
and  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  deferts,  where  not  a tree  is  to 
be  ieen,  and  where,  for  the  want  of  combudible  materials, 
lire  is  as  fcarce  as  water. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  kind  of  camel  differing 
in  fize,  drength,  colour,  and  other  flight  particulars,  as  in 
our  different  breeds  of  horfes,  and  other  domedicated  animals  ; 
and  there  are  likewife  hybrid  varieties  produced  between  this 
and  the  following  fpecies.  It  ihotild  be  further  dated,  to 
prevent  confufion,  that  the  dromedarius  of  Gefner  is  not  the 
fame  animal  as  Jondon  deferibes  in  his  hidory  of  quadru- 
peds by  that  name  ; the  latter  means  the  Bactrian,  or  two 
bunched  camel.  Knorr  follows  this  writer,  calling  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  Dromedar,  Trampelthier  oder  Dromedar  ; but 
this,  as  already  fliewn,  is  not  the  true  dromedary.  Forlkall 
didinguifhes  the  Arabian  camel,  our  prefent  fpecies,  and  dro- 
medary of  modern  authors,  by  the  title  of  Camelus  vulgaris  : 
it  is  Camelus  of  jondon  ; and  Camelus  Dramas  of  Gefner. 

On  medais,  the  camel  is  the  fyrnbol  of  Arabia,  when 
found  on  the  coins  of  any  other  nation.  Thus,  on  a medal 
of  the  gens  Plautia,  we  find  a woman’s  head  with  a mural 
crown,  A.  Plautius  JEd.  Cur.  S.  C.  and  on  the  reverfe,  Ju- 
dtcus  ; and  in  the  exergue,  Bacchhis  ; the  device,  a man  on 
bis  knees  holding  with  his  right  hand  a camel  by  the  bridle, 
and  with  the  left,  a branch  of  palm.  It  alfo  denotes  alliance 
with  Arabia. 

Camelus  Baftrianus,  the  Badlrian  camel,  and  Le  Cha- 
teau of  Buffon,  a fpecies  known  from  the  preceding  by 


having  two  dorfal  bunches.  Pallas  calls  it  the  Tauridan 
eamel. 

This  kind  attains  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea  to  a larg- 
er fize  than  among  the  Kalmuc  Tartars.  Pallas  obferved 
them  in  that  country  of  a white  and  yellowifh  white  colour, 
and  fometimes  of  a blackiflt  colour  ; but  thefe  lad  were  lefs 
frequent  than  the  others.  If  we  may  credit  Sonnini,  this 
fort  is  not  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  where  they  alone  rear, 
and  cultivate  that  kind  which  we  denominate  the  Arabian 
camel.  It  is  the  Tauridan  camel  that  generally  prevails  in 
Ruffia  and  Siberia  ; the  mild  winter  of  the  Crimea  in  parti- 
cular is  very  favourable  to  the  habits  and  propagation  of 
this  animal.  This  is  the  camel  which  authors  mention  as 
dill  exiding  in  a date  of  nature,  in  the  deferts  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Afia,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  between  China 
and  India,  and  which  is  reported  to  be  larger  than  the 
domefticated  race.  The  Arabian  camtls  are  beyond  compa- 
nion more  numerous,  and  univerfal  than  this  kind,  which 
is  chiefly  confined  to  fome  parts  of  Afia  ; a moifler  foil 
and  more  temperate  climate  being  more  congenial  to  its 
habits  than  the  hot  and  parched  regions  of  the  African  de- 
ferts, which  the  Arabian  camel  inhabits.  It  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Turkifh  camel  from  being  found  in  Turkeflan, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  From  Pallas  it  may  be 
feen  that  the  Tauridan  camel  is  more  common  in  various  dif- 
trifts  of  the  Ruffian  territory  than  is  generally  conceived. 
They  rarely  employ  this  creature  like  the  Arabian  camel  as 
a bead  of  burthen,  but  train  it  for  the  faddle,  and  for 
drawing  travelling  waggons,  and  fimilar  machines  in  the 
manner  Europeans  train  horfes.  This  animal  thrives  bed  in 
the  milder  parts  of  Tartary  ; but  it  bears  even  the  feverity  of 
a Siberian  climate,  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baikal 
lake,  where  we  are  told  the  Mongols  and  Burats  keep  great 
numbers  of  them.  Here  they  are  faid  to  live  during  winter 
on  willows  and  other  trees,  a diet  affording  little  nourifh- 
ment,  and  in  confequence  of  which  they  become  lean  and 
meagre  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  feafon.  In 
April  they  lofe  their  hair,  and  go  naked  nil  May  amidd  the 
frails  of  thatfevere  climate.  They  thrive  bed  in  dry  grounds, 
and  among  the  fait  marflies.  This  animal  is  cultivated  in 
China,  where  they  have  a breed  of  peculiar  fwiftnefs,  that 
bears  the  expreflive  name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  with 
feet  of  wind.  See  the  article  Bactrianus. 

Camelus  Glama,  the  Lama,  is  the  third  fpecies  in 
the  Linmcan  genus  camelus.  The  modern  French  naturalids 
conditute  a diflinCt  genus  of  the  lama,  camelus  glama  Finn. 
the  huanaco,  camelus  huanacus,  and  camelus  lama  of  Erx- 
leben  ; pernichcatl  of  Ferdnanatz;  and  guanaco  of  Ulloa. 
With  thofe  naturalids  the  lama  forms  the  fecond  feftion  of 
ruminating  animals,  and  is  charadterifed  as  having  from  four 
to  fix  incifive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ; the  fiffure  in  the  up- 
per lip  ; the  length  of  the  neck  ; and  abfence  of  the  dorfal 
bunches.  This  divifion  of  the  camelus  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  fpecies  glama  is  not  objedlionable  : the  abfence  of  the 
dorfal  bunches  would  form  a good  generical  didindlion  ; but 
in  adopting  it,  we  ought  certainly  to  exclude  the  fpecies 
huanacus , or  guanaco,  that  an  mal  being  remarkable  for  the 
gibbofity  of  the  back.  It  may,  however,  be  better  to  re- 
tain the  lama  tribe  with  that  of  the  camelus  till  we  are  hett&f 
acquainted  with  thofe  animals  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  diiguifed 
that  an  inexplicable  confufion  prevails  among  writers  with 
regard  to  fome  of  them.  The)  are  all  natives  of  South 
America,  and  are  at  bed  but  imperfectly  k nown  to  the  na- 
turalids of  Europe.  Even  in  Allowing  the  bed  authorities, 
when  treating  of  them,  we  are  not  entirely  without  fufpicion 
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that  no  great  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  charac- 
ters hitherto  affigned  to  fome  of  thofe  fpecies.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  iome  of  thofe  which  are  at  piefent  confider- 
ed  as  diltindl  fpecies  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  only  varieties 
of  the  reft. 

The  Lama  is  diftinguiftied  by  having  a bunch  on  the 
bread,  and  the  back  imooth,  Linn.  This  animal  deferibed 
by  feveral  old  naturalifts  under  the  name  of  Ovis  Peruviana, 
or  Peruvian  flieep,  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, but  is  moll  plentiful  in  Peru,  where  it  inhabits,  in  a wild 
flate,  the  highell  and  coldell  parts  of  the  mountains,  feed- 
ing in  numerous  herds,  and  flying  with  great  rapidity  on 
the  fight  of  mankind.  The  general  fize  of  the  glama  is 
nearly  that  of  a flag,  meafuriug  four  feet  and  a half  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  fhoulders,  and  about  fix  feet  in 
length  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail.  The  neck  is  of  great 
length  : the  head  fmall : the  back  flightly  elevated ; and 
the  whole  animal  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a camel,  on  a 
fmall  feale.  Its  general  colour  is  a light  ferruginous  brown, 
paler  or  whitifli  on  the  under  parts,  and  fometimes  it  is  faid 
to  be  varied  or  patched  with  darker  and  lighter  fhndes  on 
different  parts,  and  to  have  a black  ftripe  down  the  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tail.  The  hair  on  the  wild  animal  is 
long  and  fhaggy*  On  the  bread  is  a protuberance,  from 
which  is  obferved  to  exude  a yellowilh  kind  of  oily  Accre- 
tion. The  voice  of  the  glama  refembles  the  fhrill  neighing 
of  a horfe.  When  angry  or  attacked,  it  llrikes  with  its 
feet,  endeavours  to  bite,  and  at  the  fame  time  ejaculates 
from  its  mouth  a quantity  of  faliva,  which  is  commonly  af- 
ferted  to  be  of  a cauffic  or  acrimonious  nature,  and  to  ex- 
cite a flight  inflammation  of  the  flein,  but  Molina  thinks  this 
obfervation  deffitute  of  truth. 

Buffon  is  pirfuaded  that  the  lama,  or  glama  of  the  Peru- 
vians is  the  fame  animal  as  thofe  people  call  guanaco,  or  hu- 
anaco,  the  former  being  altered  from  its  primitive  appear- 
ance by  domellication.  Molina  is  entirely  of  a different 
opinion,  and  we  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  afeer- 
taining  that  the  Peruvians  do  themfelves  conlider  thefe  two 
animals  diilincl,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  both  kinds 
in  a wild  flate,  as  well  as  that  of  domellication.  It  is  lin- 
gular, as  Buffon  remarks,  that  although  the  lama,  and  two 
or  three  other  analogous  animals  are  bred  in  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico, as  the  horfes  are  in  Europe,  or  the  camels  in  Arabia, 
we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  concerning  them  ; and  notwith- 
ffanding  the  Spaniards  have  had  pofflflion  of  thofe  vaft 
countries  for  above  two  centuries,  not  one  of  their  authors 
has  given  us  an  accurate  hiilory,  nor  any  exadl  deferip- 
tion  of  them.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  cannot  be  tranf- 
ported  into  Europe,  nor  even  brought  from  their  heights 
but  at  the  rifle  of  their  lives  in  a fhort  time.  But  this  is  not 
entirely  true  : it  is  certain  that  after  the  conqueft  of  Peru, 
fome  of  them  were  tranfported  into  Europe.  The  animal 
fpoken  of  by  Geiner  under  the  name  of  allocamellus,  and 
of  which  a figure  is  given  in  his  work,  is  of  the  lama  family, 
(guanaco)  and  was  brought  alive  from  Peru  to  Plolland  in 
1558.  In  I//7  there  was  a living  lama  in  the  veterinary 
fchool  of  Alfort,  the  fame-no  doubt  from  which  Buffon  took 
his  defeription  of  this  animal.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
nefs  of  its  manners  and  difpofition.  When  ranging  at  large  it 
feldom  walked,  but  proceeded  in  a fort  of  trot  or  gallop. 
This  animal  fubfifled  on  herbage,  and  has  been  'known  to 
negledl  drinking  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  together,  fo 
abundant  was  the  faliva  with  which  the  mouth  was  conftantly 
moiffened. 

Peru,  according  to  Gregorre  de  Bolivar,  is  the  native 
country  of  the  lamas : they  have  been  conveyed  into  other 


provinces,  but  more  for  the  fake  of  curiofity  than  utility* 
In  Peru,  from  Potofi  to  Coracas,  thefe  animals  are  in  the 
greateff  numbers  : they  conffitute  the  chief  riches  of  the 
Indians,  and  add  not  a little  to  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards* 
Their  fiefh  is  excellent  food,  having  the  flavour  of  mutton* 
Their  wool  may  be  fpun  into  beautiful  cloathing  ; and  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  is  the  moft  rugged  and 
dangerous  ways.  The  ilrongeft  of  them  will  travel  with 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  on  their  backs  : their  pace  is  flow,  and  their  journey 
is  feldom  above  fifteen  miles  a day  ; but  though  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  they  are  fure-footed,eafily  defeending  precipices, and 
travelling  fafely  among  (l  the  moft  craggy  rocks,  where  men 
can  fcarcely  accompany  them.  They  commonly  travel  for 
about  five  days  together,  and  are  then  obliged  to  reft  for 
two  or  three  days  before  they  refume  their  journey.  They 
are  conftantly  employed  in  the  mine  territory  for  conveying 
the  Peruvian  ores  over  the  rugged  hills  and  narrowed  paffes 
of  the  Andes.  Bolivar  affirms,  that  in  his  time,  above 
three  hundred  tl.oufand  of  thefe  animals  were  kept  in  ccm- 
ftant  employment  by  thefe  means.  A Peruvian  drawing 
lately  brought  to  England,  in  which  an  Indian  cavalcade  is 
reprefe*ited,  exhibits  two  figures  ol  thofe  animals  laden  with 
bars  of  filver,  according  to  the  coftume  of  that  country: 
each  lama  bears  two  of  thefe  bars  which  are  fufpended  in  a 
fort  of  faddle,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  animal. 

The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick,  and  its  life  is  but 
of  fhort  duration.  At  the  age  of  three  years  it  couples, 
and  remains  ftrong  and  vigorous  till  twelve,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  entirely  ufelefs  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  In  their  nature  they  appear  modelled  after  that  of 
their  Indian  mailers  ; they  are  gentle  and  phlegmatic,  per- 
forming every  thing  with  the  gveateft  lcifure  and  caution. 
When  they  flop  on  their  journey  to  reft,  they  bend  their 
knees  very  deliberately  in  order  to  lower  their  body  without 
difturbing  their  load,  and  when  they  rife  again  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  driver’s  whiftle,  it  is  performed  with  the  fame 
precaution  : when  wearied  no  blows  can  provoke  them  to 
proceed.  They  feed  as  they  go  along  on  the  grafs  they 
meet  with  in  their  way  ; but  they  never  eat  in  the  night, 
making  ufe  of  that  time  to  ruminate.  When  they  fleep  or 
ruminate,  they  reft  with  their  feet  folded  under  their  bellies. 
If  overloaded  or  too  much  fatigued  they  fink  down,  and 
will  not  rife  again  though  the  driver  Ihould  beat  them  with 
the  utmoll  force;  and  if  the  driver  continues  his  torments, 
the  animal  grows  defperate,  and  dellroys  himfelf  by  beating 
his  head  againll  the  earth. 

This  animal  may  be  truly  confidered  as  the  camel  of 
Peru.  Even  before  the  difeovery  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  lamas  were  domefticated,  and  employed  as 
beads  of  burthen  by  the  Peruvians.  At  prefent  they  are 
preferred  to  horfes  by  travellers  palling  over  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Cozer,  who  lately 
made  a journey  of  obfervation  in  Peru,  tells  us  the  Spaniards 
harnefs  them,  and  employ  them  for  the  conveyance  of  nter- 
chandife  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Peruvians  did  in  former 
days.  A good  lama  coll  him  eighteen  ducats  ; but  the  or- 
dinary price  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  ducats  each.  The 
flelh  of  the  young  lamas  is  excellent ; that  of  the  old  ones 
is  dry  and  tough.  The  wool  is  valuable  : the  Indians  make 
Ihoes  of  the  flein,  and  the  Spaniards  ufe  it  for  harnefs.  Thefe 
ufeful  and  even  neceffary  animals  in  the  country  they  inhabit 
are  attended  with  no  expence  to  their  mailers ; as  they  are 
cloven  footed,  they  do  not  require  lho.es,  and  their  wool 
renders  faddles  unneceffary.  Satisfied  with  .a  fmall  portion, 
of  vegetables,  or  grafs,  they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay ; and 
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they  are  dill  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their 
mouths  are  continually  rr.oiflened  with  faliva,  which  they 
have  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal. 

The  lamas  Buffon  fuppofes  to  be  confined  to  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  ftretches  from  New  Spain  to  Terra  Ma- 
gellanica,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  they  are  the  na- 
tural inhabitants  of  the  higheff  j-egions  of  the  globe,  and 
require  a purer  and  mere  rarefied  air  than  that  of  our  higheft 
inountains  in  Europe.  A recent  writer,  in  an  anonymous 
hiftory  of  Peru  lately  pubiifhtd,  obferves,  that  the  animals 
named  llamas,  paces,  vicunas,  and  huanacos,  are  natives  of 
the  lofty  mountains  of  that  country;  and  iiates  as  a lingular 
particular,  that  although  thofe  mountains  extend,  under  the 
denomination  of  Cordilleras,  to  ten  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
with  pretty  nearly  the  fame  propartion.of  elevation  and  cold, 
thefe  animals  do  not  pafs  from  the  line  towards  the  north, 
and  are  confeqnently  not  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Quito,  Santa  Fe,  and  others,  where  the  climate  of  the 
mountains  at  lead  is  analogous  to  that  of  high  Peru,  in 
which  latter  territory  the  animals  in  queftion  live  naturally, 
and  multiply  their  fpecies.  The  foie  reafon  adduced,  to  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  circumllance,  is,  that  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  mountains  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, a kind  of  pafture  which  the  Peruvians  na me  yeljo,  or 
ycbtt,  and  which  is  denominated  by  the  authors  of  the  Flora 
of  Peru  xarava,  is  not  to  be  found.  This  plant  belongs  to 
the  gramineous  tribe,  and  appears  to  be  the  natural  food 
of  thefe  animals.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  mountains 
of  Peru  ; but  in  thofe  of  Quito,  Santa  Fe,  &c.  obfervers 
have  not  hitherto  fucceeded  in  afeertaining  it's  prefence. — 
This  plant  has  been  called  by  fome  ichu,  and  pajon  : it  is 
deferibed  flouri thing  luxuriantly  on  the  loftieft  pinnacles  of 
thofe  mountains  amidft  the  fnow  and  ice  with  which  they  are 
perpetually  overmantled. 

The  lamas  couple  with  difficulty  from  a natural  defedfl  in 
the  ftrndture  of  the  feveral  organs  of  both  male  and  female. 
It  is  oftentimes  the  labour  of  fome  hours,  or  even  of  a whole 
day,  all  which  time  is  fpent  in  growling,  quarrelling,  and 
{pitting  at  each  other.  The  Indians  affid  them  on  fuch  oc- 
caiions.  They  go  with  young  five  or  fix  months,  and  fel- 
dom  produce  more  than  one  at  a birth.  The  female  parent 
has  two  teats,  and  the  young  one  follows  her  as  foon  almoi'i 
as  it  is  brought  forth. 

This  animal  is  known  by  various  names  among  old  writers: 
it  is  called  ovis  peruanana,  Charlet  ; ovis  peruana , and  pelon 
ichiatl  oquitli,  Hernand.  hilt.  Mexico  ; birfchcamel , Gefn.  ; 
camelus  peruvianas , glama  die! us,  Ray  ; camelus  pilis  brevijfi- 
mis , Brill. ; llama , Ulloa  voy.  ; and  lama,  Buffon. 

Camelus  Huanacus,  the  huanaco,  or  guanaco  of  Molina’s 
Natural  Hiltory  of  Chili,  is  diftinguilhed  fpecifically,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  by  having  the  body  hairy,  back 
gibbous,  and  the  tail  ereft. 

This  animal,  which  BufFon  confidered  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  former  fpecies  in  a ftate  of  wildnefs,  is  feparated  from  it 
by  late  authors  with  much  propriety,  on  the  authority  of 
Molina.  The  Peruvians  themfelves,  as  already  intimated, 
make  the  fame  diftin&ion  between  thefe  two  animals,  fo 
that  we  cannot  hefitate  to  believe  them  different.  It  (hould 
however  be  dated  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  are  European 
naturalids  of  credit  who  coincide  in  fentiments  with  BufFon 
to  this  day,  that  the  huanaco  is  the  original  race  from  which 
the  lama  has  proceeded. 

Molina  offers  fome  cogent  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opi- 
nion to  the  contrary.  The  lama,  as  he  remarks,  has  the 
back  nearly  ftraight  or  level ; the  tour  limbs  of  an  equal 
length,  and  an  excrefcence  on  the  bread  which  is  almoil  con- 


ffantly  humid  with  a yellowilh  oily  feeretion.  The  huanaco* 
exhibits  neither  of  thefe  peculiarities,  the  back  indead  of 
being  level  is  remarkable  fer  its  gibbofity  ; the  pofteriorleg3 
are  longer  than  the  anterior  ones,  infomuch,  that  in  afeend- 
ing  or  dtfeending  precipices  in  the  chace,  it  can  bound  and 
leap  with  allonilhing  velocity  ; and  there  is  r.o  trace  of  the 
peftoral  bunch,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  lama  ; it  is  befides  very 
far  fuperior  in  fize,  and  differs  in  other  lefs  itriking  parti- 
culars. 

The  huanacos  are  ftronger,  fwifter,  and  of  a more  lively 
difpoiltion  than  the  lamas  : they  run  like  a dag,  and  climb 
over  the  mod.  craggy  precipices  with  the  agility  of  the  goat ; 
and  their  wool  or  hair  is  (liorter.  Their  fize  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  horfe  ; the  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail  being  about  feven  feet,  and  the  height  from  four  to 
five  feet.  '1  he  back  is  much  arched  ; the  head  round,  and 
nofe  fomewhai  pointed  ; the  ears  ftraight,  and  the  tail  Ihort 
and  afeending,  or  turned  upwards  as  in  the  common  dag. 

Although  thefe  animals  are  entirely  in  a date  of  freedom, 
they  affociate  in  herds  fometimes  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred.  When  a man  approaches  they  regard  him 
at  fird  with  adoniffiment,  without  exprtffing  any  fear,  but 
fhortly,  as  if  by  common  confent,  they  blow  through  their 
nodrils,  neigh  like  horfes,  and  then,  by  taking  a general 
flight,  feek  a refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They 
prefer  the  north  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hills.  They  often 
remain  above  the  fnowy  trails  of  the  mountains  ; and  when 
travelling  on  the  ice  covered  with  hoar  froir,  they  feem  to 
be  in  the  beft  condition,  appearing  the  mo-re  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  their  fituation.  The  natives 
of  Chili  hunt  the  huanaco  for  the  fake  of  its  fleece  : the 
dogs  have  much  trouble  to  follow  them,  and  if  they  can 
once  gain  the  rocks,  both  the  hunters  and  their  dogs  are 
oftentimes  compelled  to  give  up  the  chace.  They  are- very 
numerous  all  along  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are 
full  three  thoufand  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  at  Pe- 
ru, and  preferve  that  elevation  from  Chili  to  the  Arabs  of 
Magellan.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  they  quit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains  which  they  inhabit  during  the  fum- 
mcr,  and  defeend  into  the  vallies  or  plains  below  in  troops 
commonly  of  one  or  two  hundred  together.  The  adults  run 
w ith  prodigious  velocity,  infomuch  that  they  can  be  fcarcely 
overtaken  with  the  fwifteft  horfe.  The  natives  are  dexte- 
rous in  purfuing  thefe  animals,  and  fometimes  take  them 
alive.  The  flefh  of  the  yowng  ones,  according  to  Molina, 
is  as  good  as  veal ; that  of  the  full-grown  animals  is  hard 
and  dry,  but  is  better  falted  than  frefh.  The  hair  is  em- 
ployed in  making  caps  or  hats,  and  in  the  fabrication  of 
fome  forts  of  Peruvian  cloth. 

Camelus  Arcuanus,  the  chilihuquc,  or  as  fometimes 
called  the  Peruvian  camel,  moutons  de  Perou,  and  aries 
moromorus,  is  another  animal  of  ibis  family  : the  body  is 
woolly  and  fmooth  ; fnout  curved  upwards,  and  ears  pendu- 
lous. It  is  thus  fpecifically  deferibed  by  Molina,  upon 
whofe  authority  it  is  inferted  by  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Linntean  Syflema  Naturae,  as  a fpecies  diftindt  from  the  rdf. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Peru  and  Chili,  and  is  deferibed  as 
meafuring  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in  height. 
It  is  covered  with  woolly  hair,  and  in  its  general  appearance 
is  not  unlike  a ram.  The  ears  are  flaccid  or  pendulous,  the 
neck  and  legs  long;  tail  like  that  of  a fheep,  but  fhorter  in 
proportion  ; the  wool  is  very  foft,  and  the  colour  of  the 
animal  is  faid  to  vary  in  different  individuals,  being  either 
brown,  black,  afh-coloured,  or  white.  This  animal  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chili  as  a bealt  of 
burthen,  as  well  as  in  ploughing  ; its  wool  was  alfo  ufed  hy 
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them  in  the  manufa&ure  of  a fine  filky  cloth,  or  (luff.  Its 
fleece  is  employed  for  a fimilar  purpofe  at  this  time. 

Camf.lus  Vicugna,  has  the  body  fmooth  and  woolly;  nofe 
flat,  blunt,  and  tail  ere  iff.  Molin.  Hilt.  Nat.  Chili.  Vi- 
cuna, Vicunna,  and  Vic  annas,  Vic  agues,  and  Vigogne  of  dif- 
ferent authors. 

The  vicuna  bears  a general  refemblance  to  the  glama,  but 
is  of  a lighter  and  more  delicate  appearance,  and  of  a fmaller 
iize  ; the  head  fmaller,  and  (hortcr  in  proportion  ; the  eyes 
remarkably  large  and  full  ; the  ears  fomewhat  (harper  ; and 
the  limbs  more  (lender.  The  colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a 
reddifh  brown,  and  the  remainder  of  an  ifabella  colour,  ex- 
cept the  bread,  belly,  infides  of  the  thighs,  and  under  part 
of  the  tail,  which  are  white.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  of 
a very  foft,  wavy , and  woolly  nature,  that  on  the  bread  is 
nearly  three  inches  long  ; on  the  other  parts  not  more  than 
one  inch  ; the  end  of  the  tail  is  furni fired  like  the  bread  with 
long  woolly  hair.  The  individual  defended  by  Buffon  was 
of  a fomewhat  fierce  difpofition,  and  frequently  attempted 
to  bite  thofe  who  examined  it.  It  was  never  obferved  to 
drink,  and  feemed  to  have  the  fame  general  habits  and  man- 
ners as  the  glama.' 

This  animal  inhabits  the  loftiefl  fummits  of  the  Andes, 
and  is  allowed  to  afford  a much  fuperior  wool  to  that  of  ei- 
ther of  the  former  fpecies.  It  was  once  domedicr.ted  in 
Peru  as  the  lama  is  at  prefent  ; but  tire  breed  is  now  loll, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  found  at  this  period  in  a date  of  na- 
ture among  the  mountains.  The  natives  often  go  in  purfuit 
of  the  vicunas  which  they  chafe  with  dogs,  or  take  by  ilra- 
tagem,  and  kill  them  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  their  wool.  It 
is  clearly  proved  from  pad  experience,  that  thefe  ufeful  ani- 
mals might  be  domedicated  with  eafe,  and  that  their  do- 
medication  would  be  attended  with  conliderable  advantage 
to  individuals,  and  benefit  to  the  date,  were  proper  regula- 
tions adopted  for  this  purpofe.  But  unlefs  fome  falutary 
meafures  are  taken,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  whole  race 
•of  tlrefe  animals  will  be  exterminated  in  a few  years.  When 
the  Indians  go  out  in  chace  of  them,  their  only  objeiff  is  to 
dellroy  as  many  as  poflible.  It  was  no  uncommon  circum- 
dance  till  of  late  years  for  a troop  of  thefe  hunters  to  return 
home  from  the  puriuit  with  the  Heins  of  five  hundred,  or 
perhaps  a thoufand  of  tlrefe  animals.  The  hair  is  fold  to 
the  merchant  upon  the  fkin,  that  he  may  be  allured  it  is 
the  genuine  product  of  the  vicuna,  and  not  of  the  paco, 
which  is  rather  of  a coarfer  quality.  Very  fine  cloth  is 
woven  with  the  vicuna  wool,  both  in  Peru,  and  in  Spain, 
to  which  country  it  is  exported  from  Peru.  Buffon  fup- 
pofes  the  vicuna  would  be  a valuable  acqnifition  to  Europe, 
could  the  breed  be  introduced,  and  propagated  with  fuc- 
cefs  : he  is  led  to  imagine  that  they  would  thrive  well  on  the 
Pyrennees  and  the  Alps,  nor  is  this  improbable  It  feems 
indeed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prefent  government 
of  France,  to  bring  the  experiment  to  iffue  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  thefe  animals  from  Peru  into  thole  mountainous  re- 
gions, as  Buffon  fuggefled  ; fo  iullyare  the  P encil  agri- 
culturids  of  this  time  fntkfied  of  its  praifficability,  and  of 
the  fuccefs  that  would  attend  it. 

In  the  year  1774,  a cloth-worker  in  Paris  of  the  name  of 
Breton,  fabricated  a piece  o!  cloth  of  the  vicuna  wool,  in 
its  natural  colour,  which  anlwered  extremely  well,  and  was 
fubmitted  to  the  inlpeft  ,r  general  of  commerce  as  an  effay 
deferving  the  attention  of  government,  and  likely  to  become 
an  objeiff  of  public  utility.  He  alfo  dyed  pieces  of  this 
ch  th  of  various  colours,  as  dark  and  light  blue,  crimfon, 
violet  or  purple,  and  fcarlet,  and  all  with  an  equal  degree 
of  fuccefs.  Other  experiments  were  alfo  tried  by  the 
French  manufacturers  fhortly  after  that  time.  Shawls  in 


particular,  formed  of  the  vicuna  wool,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Decretot  of  the  Louviers,  are  reputed  to  have  been 
of  great  beauty  ; and  in  the  delicacy  of  texture,  and  foft- 
nefs,  to  emulate  the  rich  finawls  of  Cafhmire.  Thefe  parti- 
culars will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  of  what  real  utility  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vicuna  with  due  attention  might  become 
hereafter  in  Europe. 

Camelus  Paco , the  paco,  alpaco,  and  alpaque  of  various 
authors,  an  animal  nearly  refembling  the  vicuna,  and  fpeci- 
ficaily  diffinguifhed  by  having  no  bunches;  body  woolly  $ 
and  foout  oblong. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  fo  be  entirely  confined  to  Peru, 
where  the  natives  keep  vail  flocks  of  them  for  the  fake  of 
their  wool,  of  which  they  prtpare  cloth  of  a filky  luftre  and 
foftnefs.  Like  the  Vicuna,  it  is  found  in  mountainous  dif- 
tricts  in  large  herds,  but  is  never  obferved  to  affociate  with 
thofe  animals.  Some  fay  it  is  of  a more  robuif  make  than 
the  vicuna,  and  is  covered  with  very  long  wool,  which,  in 
the  wild  animal,  is  of  a dull  purple  colour,  beneath  white, 
and  when  tamed,  varying  with  black,  white,  and  tawny. 

The  pacos  are  eonfidered  as  a fubordinate  kind  of  animal 
to  the  lamas,  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as  we  value  the 
afs  with  regard  to  the  horfe  : they  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo 
ferviceable,  but  their  fleeces  are  more  ufeful.  Their  wool  i9 
fine  and  long,  only  of  a coarfer  quality  than  that  of  the 
vicuna,  and,  with  the  latter,  forms  a conliderable  article  of 
merchandife  in  South  America. 

In  a domeffic  Hate,  the  pacos  are  called  by  the  Peruvians 
alpaques.  The  natural  colour  of  the  wool  or  fleece  of  the 
wild  pacos,  which  refembles  that  of  a dufky  rofe,  or  rather 
more  inclining  to  purplifh  brown,  is  fo  fixed,  that  it  under- 
goes no  alteration  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
They  not  only  make  good  gloves  and  ftcckingsof  this  wool, 
but  alfo  weave  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  fell  at  a high 
price,  and  form  a valuable  part  of  the  Spanilh  commerce. 
The  pacos  poffcfs  many  things  in  common  with  the  lamas  r 
they  belong  to  the  fame  country,  and  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
difpofition  and  manners  : they  bear  much  relemblance  in 
figure  to  the  lamas,  but  are  fmaller  : their  legs  fhorter,  and 
their  muzzles  thicker  and  clofer. 

The  wild  pacos  inhabit  and  paffure  on  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  mountains.  Snow  and  ice  Item  rather  to  refrefh  than, 
to  be  inconvenient  to  them  : they  keep  together  in  flocks, 
and  run  fwiftly.  They  are  timid  animals,  for  as  foon  as 
they  perceive  any  perfon,  they  take  flight,  driving  their  young 
before  them.  The  ancient  monarchs  of  Peru  rigoroufly  pro- 
hibited the  hunting  of  them,  becaufe  they  multiply  fo  (lowly  ; 
but  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts,  their 
number  is  greatly  decreafed.  The  flefn  of  thefe  animals  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  huanaco  : they  are  chiefly  fought 
after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoars  they  produce.  The 
method  of  taking  them  proves  their  extreme  timidity.  The 
hunters  drive  a flock  of  them  into  a narrow  paffage,  acrofs 
which  they  have  ffretched  cords  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  a number  of  pieces  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth 
hanging  to  them.  The  animals  are  fo  intimidated  at  thele' 
rags,  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  flop,  and  crowding 
togeth  er  in  a heap,  are  killed  with  the  greateft  eafe  But 
if  there  happen  to  be  any  of  the  huanacos  among  the  flock, 
as  they  are  lets  timid  than  the  paco3,  they  hap  over  the 
cords,  and  the  example  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  whole  drove,  they  efcape  for  that  time  from  their 
purfuers. 

As  to  the  doir.effic  pacos,  they  are  employed  to  carry 
burthens,  like  the  lamas,  but  they  can  only  bear  a much 
lefs  weight  in  proportion  to  their  fize  than  the  lama,  feldom 
carrying  more  than  from  fifty  to  ieventy  pounds.  They  are, 
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befides,  of  more  ftubborn  nature,  and  when  once  they 
lie  down  with  their  load,  they  will  fuffer  any  torment  fooner 
than  rife.  The  Indians  never  make  ufe  of  the  milk  of  thefe 
animals,  becaufe  they  have  fcarcely  enough  to  fupply  their 
own  young.  The  great  profit  derived  from  their  wool  in- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  endeavour  to  naturalize  them  in  Eu- 
rope : they  tranfported  numbers  of  them  to  Spain  with  this 
view,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  their  nature,  they 
all  died.  Thofe  who  brought  them  into  Spain  did  not  eon- 
fider,  that  they  cannot  exift  even  in  Peru,  but  in  the  coldeft 
regions,  arid  on  the  fummits  of  the  loftieft  mountains  : that 
they  are  n,ever  found  in  the  vallies,  and  if  tranfported  to  warm 
countries,  cannot  long  furvive  the  change  from  their  natu- 
ral climate.  Had  they  been  fent  to  the  Pyrennees,  or  other 
Alpine  regions,  it  is  poffible  they  might  have  afcended  the 
mountains  till  they  found  of  themfelves  a climate  fuited  to 
their  nature.  At  lead,  the  experiment  mull  be  ever  fruit- 
lefs,  unlefs  they  can  be  accommodated  with  a climate  as 
nearly  agreeing  with  their  own  as  the  coldell  parts  of  Eu- 
rope will  allow. 

Such  animals  as  fubfrll  on  vegetables,  and  live  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Afia  and  Africa,  produce  that  kind  of  animal 
.concretion  called  bezoar,  the  virtues  of  which  were  formerly 
fo  highly  extolled.  The  pacos  produce  that  particular  fort 
known  by  the  name  of  occidental  bezoar,  in  great'abundance, 
as  do  alfo  the  huanacos,  and  the  reft  of  the  lama  tribe, 
or  Peruvian  camels  ; but  it  is  only  from  thofe  animals,  when 
in  a ftate  of  nature,  that  bezoar  of  any  value  can  be  ob- 
tained. See  Bezoar. 

The  paco  is  conftdered  by  fome  naturalifts  as  an  animal 
forming  an  intermediate  lpecies  between  the  lama  and  vicu- 
na. Molina,  in  his  “ Voyage  to  Chili,”  has  given  a good 
defcription  of  the  paco,  the  refult  of  which  proves,  that  the 
paco  is  more  robuft  than  the  vicuna,  has  a much  longer 
muzzle,  and  fleece  of  longer  wool,  but  not  fo  fine.  The 
Peruvians  keep  vaft  flocks  of  them  for  the  fake  of  their  wool, 
with  which  they  fabricate  (luffs  that  have  the  brilliancy  of 
filk.  This  animal,  which  appears,  however,  to  be  fo  abun- 
dant in  Peru,  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  Chili,  either  wild 
or  in  a ftate  of  domeftication. 

Camelus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecits  of  Trichoda,  found  in 
vegetable  infufions.  'Phis  is  tbickifli,  hairy  before,  and 
emarginate  on  each  fide  in  the  middle.  Mull.  Zool. 
Han. 

Camelus,  camelus  indicus,  camelus  indicus  verficolor, 
and  camelopard  of  different  writers  are  fynonyms  of  the 
Linnacan  cervus  camelo-pardahs,  and  Gmelinian  Camelo- 
pardalis Girajfa , which  fee. 

CAMEN,  or  Kamen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger. 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Marck  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Munfter. 

CAMENZ,  a town  of  Lufatia  ; 21  miles  N. E.  of  Dref- 
den,  and  1,3  W.N.W.  of  Budiffen. 

CAMERA,  in  Antiquity,  derived  from  the  old  German 
Cam,  Cammer,  crooked,  whence  our  Englifh  kembo,  arms 
in  kembo.  At  firft  it  fignified  any  winding  or  crooked  plat 
of  ground,  as  “ imam  cameram  terras,”  i.  e.  a nook  of  land. 
Afterwards  the  word  was  applied  to  any  vaulted  or  arched 
building  ; and  it  was  ufed  in  the  Latin  law-proceedings  for 
the  judge’s  chamber,  &c.  “ camera  ftellata,”  the  ilar- 
chamber,  See. 

Camera,  or  Cameria,  called  alfo  Corners,  in  Geography , 
a city  of  great  note  in  Umbria.  See  Camerina. 

Camera,  Ital.  a chamber.  This  word,  when  joined  to 
anoificr,  becomes  a mufical  term  : as  mufica  di  camera,  com- 
pofirions’  for-  a (mall  band  ; voce  di  camera,  a feeble  voice. 

.Mujica  di  camera  is  one  of  the  three  fpecies  of  compofition 


under  which  all  ranfic  may  be  comprifed  : as  mujica  di  chiefa , 
church  mufic  ; mufica  tealrale,  theatrical  muiic,  including 
miific  for  public  conceits;  and  mufica  di  camera,  chamber 
mufic. 

Camera  Aolia,  a contrivance  for  blowing  the  fire,  for 
the  fufion  of  ores,  without  bellows  ; by  means  of  water 
falling  through  a funnel  into  a clofe  veffcl,  which  fends  from 
it  fo  much  air  or  vapour  as  continually  blows  the  fire  : if 
there  be  the  fpace  of  another  veffcl  for  it  to  expatiate  in  by 
the  way,  it  there  lets  fall  its  humidity,  which  otherwife 
might  hinder  the  work.  The  contrivance  was  named  camera 
Alalia  by  Kircher.  Hook,  Phil.  Coll.  N°  3.  p.  So.  See 
Bellows, 

Camera  lucida,  a contrivance  of  Dr.  Hook  for  making 
the  image  of  any  thing  appear  on  a wall  in  a light  room,  ei- 
ther by  day  or  night.  Oppofite  to  the  place  or  wall  where 
the  appearance  is  to  be,  make  a hole  of  at  leaft  a foot  in  di- 
ameter, or  if  there  be  a high  window  with  a cafement  of  this 
dimeniiop  in  it,  this  will  do  much  better  without  fuch  hole, 
or  cafement  opened.  At  a convenient  diftance,  to  prevent' 
its  being  perceived  by  the  company  in  the  room,  place  the 
objeft  or  pitflure  intended  to  be  reprefented,  but  in  an  in- 
verted fituation.  If  the  pifiture  be  tranfparent,  reflefil  the 
fun's  rays  by  means  of  a looking-glafs,  fo  as  that  they  may 
pafs  through  it  towards  the  place  of  reprefentation  ; and  to 
prevent  any  rays  from  paffing  afide  it,  let  the  picture  be  en- 
compaffed  with  fome  board  or  cloth.  If  the  objedl  be  a lla- 
tue,  or  a living  creature,  it  muft  be  much  enlightened  by 
calling  the  fun’s  rays  on  it,  either  by  rtfledlion,  refraction, 
or  both.  Between  this  objeft  and  the  place  of  reprefenta- 
tion put  a broad  convex  glafs,  ground  to  fuch  a convexity, 
as  that  it  may  reprefent  the  object  diftindtly  in  fuch  place. 
The  nearer  this  is  fituate  to  the  objeCt,  the  more  will  the 
image  be  magnified  on  the  wall,  and  the  further  the  It fs  ; 
fuch  diverfity  depending  on  the  difference  of  the  fpheres  of 
the  glaffes.  If  the  objeft  cannot  be  conveniently  inverted, 
there  muft  be  two  large  glaffes  of  proper  fpheres,  fituate  at 
fuitable  diftances,  eafily  found  by  trial,  to  make  the  repve- 
fentations  ereft.  This  whole  apparatus  of  objedl,  glaffes, 
Sec.  with  the  perfons  employed  in  the  management  of  them, 
are  to  be  placed  without  the  window  or  hole,  fo  that  they 
may  not  be  perceived  by  the  fpeftators  in  the  room,  and  the 
operation  itftlf  will  be  eafily  performed.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ38, 
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Camera  Ohfcura,  or  Dark  Chamber,  in  Optics,  a ma- 
chine or  apparatus  fo  conftructed,  that  principally  by  means 
of  a convex  glafs,  or  a convex  glais  and  plane  mirror,  the 
images  of  external  objects  are  reprefented  on  a rough  ground 
plane  glafs,  white  paper,  white  wall,  or  other  furface,  in,  the 
moll  vivid  and  diilind  manner,  with  all  their  natural  mo- 
tions, colours,  ftiades,  See.  The  firft  invention  of  the  camera 
obfenra  has  been  aferibed  to  Baptilla  Porta.— See  his  Magia 
Naturalis,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  6.  firft  publiftied  at  Frankfort 
about  the  year  1 3S9  or  1591.  The  firft  four  books  of  this 
work  were  pnbliihed  at  Antwerp  in  1^60.  But  Dr.  Ereind, 
in  his  “ Hillory  of  Phyfic,”  (vol.  ii.  p.  236.)  obferves, 
that  friar  Bacon,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  deferibes  the  camera  obfeura,  and  all  forts  rf  glalfes, 
which  magnify  or  diminifh  any  objeCl,  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  eye,  or  remove  it  farther  off.  See  alfo  Bacon’s  “ Opus 
Majus”  by  Dr.  Jebb,  p.  236  ; and  his  Epiftle  “ ad  Parifi- 
enfem,”  and  his  “ Perfpedlive”  cited  by  Dr.  Plott  in  his 
“ Hillory  of  Oxfordlhire,”  p.  215  ; from  which  we  may 
conclude,  that  he  had  a very  accurate  and  extenfive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  glaffes. 

Camera  Ohfcura,  the  ufe  of  the,  is  manifold  : it  afiifts  very 
much  in  explaining  the  nature  and  rationale  of  vifion,  and 
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hence  by  fome  it  lias  been  compared  to  the  artificial  eye.  It 
exhibits  the  moft  ftriking  and  entertaining  repreft-ntaticms  of 
obje&s  of  all  defcriptions,  whether  near  or  diftant,  in  their 
true  perfpedive,  the  colouring  juft  and  natural,  their  light 
and  fliadows  eorretl  and  all  their  motions  and  relative  peti- 
tions according  to  the  original.  By  means  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  a-  perfoti  however  unacquainted  with  drawing,  may 
delineate  obj edits  with  great  facility  and  correftnefs  ; and  to 
the  fkilful  artifl  it  will  be  found  indifpenfably  ufeful  in  com- 
paring his  iketehes  with  the  perfect  reprefcntations  given  in 
the  camera,  and  by  obferving  h.is  di  ieftive  imitations,  he  may 
correft,  as  much  as  pofiible,  his  defigns.  To  the  delineations 
of  that  beautiful  reprefentation  called- the  Panorama , this 
inftrument  has  proved  of  effential  life. 

Camera  Oljcura,  the  theory  of  the,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing propoiition. 

If  an  external  objeCl,  as  A,  Plate  III.  Optics , fg.  i,  radiates 
its  light  through  a fmall  aperture  C,  in  a {butter  of  a per- 
fectly darkened  room  upon  a white  paper  or  painted  fereen 
oppoiite  to  it,  an  image  of  the  objeCt  will  be  depicted  cn 
the  fereen  in  an  inverted  pofition.  For  the  aperture  C be- 
ing fuppofed  very  fmall,  the  rays  iffuing  from  the  point  B 
will  fall  on  h : thofe  from  the  points  A and  D will  fall  on  a 
and  d;  wherefore,  fince  the  rays  iffuing  from  the  feveral 
points  are  not  blended,  they  will,  by  refledtion,  exhibit  its 
appearance  on  the  fereen.  But  fince  thefe  rays,  A C and 
B C,  interfedt  each  other  in  the  aperture,  and  the  rays  from 
the  loweft  points  fall  on  the  higheft,  the  fituation  of  the 
objedt  will  neceffarily  be  inverted.  Hence,  fince  the  angles 
at  D and  d,  and  the  vertical  ones  are  equal  at  C,  B and  b, 
and  A and  a,  will  be  alfo  equal  ; confequently,  if  the  fereen 
where  the  obiedt  is  delineated  be  parallel  to  it,  ab  : A B :: 
d C : DC. 

That  is,  the  height  of  the  image  will  be  to  the  height  of 
the  objedf,  as  the  diftarice  of  the  image  from  the  aperture  is 
to  the  diftance  of  the  objedt  from  the  fame.  This  proves, 
therefore,  that  the  inverfion  of.the  objedt  is  not  owing  to  any 
lens  that  may  be  ufed  in  a camera  obfeura.  In  this  manner, 
the  figures  of  the  image  are  very  faint  and  confufed, 
for  want  of  a due  degree  of  light,  and  its  proper  refrac- 
tions. 

Camera  Obfeura,  confruP'wn  of  a,  whereon  the  images  of 
external  objedts  are  diilindtly  reprefented  in  their  genuine 
colours,  light  and  {hade,  & c.  and  either  in  an  eredt  or  in- 
verted pofition. 

1.  Darken,  in  the  moft  perfect  manner  pofiible,  a room  or 
chamber  ; in  the  fhutter  of  one  of  the  windows  that  faces  the 
objedt  to  be  reprefented,  cut  a fmall  circular  aperture,  fee 
Jig.  i.  C. 

2.  In  this  aperture  fix  either  a double  or  plain  convex  lens; 
if  tire  latter,  with  the  convex  fide  next  the  objedt.  Its  focus 
ma;  be  of  any  length  between  3 and  6 feet. 

3.  At  a proper  diftance,  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
or  about  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens,  place  perpendicularly 
a large  furface  of  white  paper  or  cloth,  and  on  this  the 
images  of  the  external  objedts  diredtly  before  the  lens  will  be 
beautifully  delineated,  but  in  an  inverted  pofition.  The  pa- 
per or  cloth  fhould  be  moveable,  fo  that  the  exadt  diftance 
of  the  focus  of  the  lens  may  be  obtained,  or  the  images  will 
not  be  fhewn  with  their  utmoft  diftindtnefs.  Thofe  objedts 
alfo  (liquid  be  feledted  that  are  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  or  il- 
luminated by  the  fun’s  rays.  In  northern  latitudes  at  noon- 
day, a window  oppofite  the  north  is  belt  ; in  the  morning, 
facing  the  weft,  and  in  the  evening  facing  the  eaft.  In 
fouihern  latitudes  a window  facing  the  fouth  is  belt  at  noon. 
The  fhorter  the  focus  the  fmaller  and  brighter  the  images 
will  appear  ; and  the  longer,  the  larger  the  objedts ; but  if 
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the  focus  be  very  long,  from  20  to  30  feet,  the  fame  light 
being  more  dilated  or  lprtad  over  a large  furface,  the  images 
will  appear  fomewhat  obfenre,  and  the  colouring  fainter. 
The  images  will  be  ltill  brighter  if  the  fpedtator  fir  It  Itay  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark. 

This  is  the  molt  perfedt  method  of  obtaining  a reprefenta- 
tion of  objedts,  from  having  but  one  refracting  medium,  but 
in  fome  cafes  the  inverted  pofition  of  the  images  may  be 
fome  objection  ; to  obviate  which,  the  following  methods 
may  be  ufed  to  make  the  pidture  eredt.  Hold  a true  ground 
plain  mirror  flancwile  again  It  your  break  under  an  acute 
angle,  and  looking  therein,  you  will  fee  all  the  images  re- 
ftored  to  their  natural  and  eredt  pofition,  and  with  an  addi- 
tion of  luftre  that  they  will  receive  from  the  refiedtion  of  the 
mirror.  Or,  which  is  a better  way,  and  does  not  require 
a mirror  near  fo  large,  place  a mirror  above  and  rather  near 
the  lens,  fo  as  to  reflect  the  rays  down  upon  a white  furface, 
a fereen  diredtly  under,  or  parallel  to  the  mirror.  Or,  a 
large  concave  mirror  may  be  placed  before  the  pidture,  at 
filch  a diftance  that  the  image  of  the  pidture  may  appear  be- 
fore the  mirror,  which  will  then  be  eredt,  and  appear  pen- 
dant in  the  air.  Another  method,  which  is  more  diredt,  is  by 
placing  another  convex  lens  in  a partition  behind  the  paper  or 
fereen,  with  the  image  at  twice  the  focal  diftance  of  the  faid 
lens,  the  axes  of  the  two  lenfes  coinciding,  in  which  cafe  ano- 
ther pidture  of  the  images  will  be  formed  but  eredt,  as  large 
as  the  firlt,  but  not  fo  bright,  and  with  a contracted 
field  or  extent  of  the  pidture.  Or,  two  lenfes  of  fhort  foci 
in  draw-out  tubes,  may  be  applied  to  the  hole  in  the  fhutter 
inftead  of  one,  which  will  alfo  produce  an  eredt  pofition  of  the 
images,  but  the  light  will  be  lefs,  the  extent  very  limited, 
and  ferve  only  for  the  reprefentation  of  bufts,  fmall  figures. 
See.  as  hereafter  to  be  deferibed.  This  method  is  but  of 
little  ufe  and  itldom  pradtifed. 

The  following  defeription  of  cameras  obfeuras  has  been 
communicated  to  ns  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  optician,  FIol- 
born,  as  being  the  moft  commodious  and  perfedt,  and  what 
have  been  preferred,  and  are  in  general  ufe,  by  the  moft  fkil- 
ful artifts  : — 

Pig.  2.  reprefents  the  fcioptic  ball,  which  is  made  of  ma- 
hogany,  and  confiiis  of  .three  parts,  a-frame,  a ball,  and  a 
lens.  The  frame  confifts  of  two  piecesin  a circular  ferew  rim, 
fitted  one  to  the  other,  and  both  fo  excavated  as  to  admit, 
and  keep  iteady  a fpherical  ball  perforated,  which  is  voluble 
in  its  frame  more  or  lefs  eafily,  as  the  parts  of  the  frame  are 
lefs  or  more  ferewed  together.  At  each  end  the  hole,  in  this 
ball  is  a ferew  cell  for  containing  a lens  ; thefe  lenfes  are  of 
different  focal  lengths,  and  only  one  is  to  be  uftd  at  a time, 
when  the  images  are  to  be  formed.  The  frame  of  this  fci- 
optic ball  is  to  be  icrewcd  fail  to  the  windowfhutterorwindcw 
board  of  a well-darkened  room,. before  a hole  previoufly  made 
therein.  There  are  two  brafs  nuts  and  ferews,  a,  b,  fitted 
to  the  frame  for  that  purpofe  ; the  ruts  are  ferewed  to  the 
fhutter  or  board,  fo  that  by  means  of  the  ferews  the  fcioptic 
ball  may  be  the  more  readily  attatched  to,  or  detached  from, 
thefhutter.Thisapparat  us  is  very  convenient,  when  experiments  • 
by  a variety  of  lenfes  may  be  defired.  A.,  Jig..  2,  reprefents 
the  pofition  of  a mirror  when  applied  for  reflecting  down- 
wards the  images  in  order  to  obtain  the  ereCl  poiitions  ; if  the 
frame  be  made  to  turn  on  an  hinge,  it  will  be  the  more  ufe- 
ful to  direCt  the  image  to  an  oblique  fereen,  or  table,  as  may 
be  required.  Fig.  1.  reprefents  a darkened  room  with  a lens 
attached  to  the  fide  or  fhutter,  or  where  the  fcioptic  ball  is 
to  be  placed.  E reprefents  the  moveable  white  paper 
fereen  tiiat  receives  the  images  of  the  objects  formed  by 
the  lenfes,  and  is  moveable  to  the  diftance  of  the  focal  length 
ox  the  glals,  A B fliews  the  manner  in  which  the  bull,  fta- 
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tue,  or  pi&ure,  may  be  fixed  on  a fupport  on  the  outfide  of 
the  window,  fo  that  an  image  may  be  formed  upon  the  pa- 
per within,  from  which  the  artill  is  to  copy  or  delineate.  For 
fuch  proximate  objedts  the  focus  of  the  lens  mull  be  fhort, 
from  9 to  12  inches,  or  the  fcreen  will  be  required  to  be  at 
too  remote  a dillance  from  the  lens.  When  the  diftance  of 
the  objedt  and  the  image  are  the  fame  from  the  leus,  the 
image  will  be  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  objedt.  When  the  object 
approaches  nearer,  the  image  will  recede  and  enlarge,  and 
nice  nerfd. 

To  exhibit  Solar  Phenomena  by  means  of  the  Scioptic  Ball  and 
Socket. 

The  fcioptic  ball  affords  a very  convenient  method  of 
forming  an  image  of  the  fun  in  the  darkened  room.  If  a 
lens  to  or  12  feet  focus  be  placed  on  it,  and  a white  paper 
fcreen  placed  at  its  focus,  in  a perpendicular  pofition  to  the 
rays,  a dillindt  image  of  the  fun  will  be  formed,  about  one 
inch  diameter,  on  which  will  be  confpicuoufly  exhibited 
all  the  fpots  or  foiar  maculae.  At  the  time  of  a foiar  eclipfe, 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  moon,  from  the  time  of  the  firft 
.contact  of  the  limbs  to  the  lad,  may,  in  this  way,  be  ob- 
ferved  very  diltindlly.  But  the  bell  method  is  by  connecting 
a draw-out  telefcope,  with  the  ball  of  the  bucket , Jig.  2.  by 
ferewing  the  end  with  the  objedt  glafs  to  it,  and  taking  out 
all  the  eye  glaffes  at  the  other  end,  except  the  one  next  to 
the  eye,  then  moving  inwards  the  fir  It  tube  till  the  image  of 
the  fun  appear  dillindt ; and  you  will  have  a bright  image  from 
12  to  20  inches  diameter,  according  to  the  dillance  of  the 
fcreen,  which  will,  to  any  number  of  fpedtators,  exhibit  the 
foiar  phenomena  intended  to  be  viewed. 

ConJlruBion  of  a Chamber  Camera  Olfcura. 

The  foregoing  is  the  readied  and  molt  fimple  method  of 
^converting  a room  into  a camera  obfeura,  but  it  is  attended 
with  thefe  objedtions,  that  it  only  ferves  for  objects  diredtly 
facing  the  lens,  and  occalions  always  the  trouble  of  darken- 
ing the  room,  fixing  and  adjuding  the  apparatus,  & c.  Fig.  J. 
reprefents  a roof  fhaded  like  a dome  or  cupola,  placed  over 
a building,  profpect-room,  or  temporary  room  eredted  for 
.the  purpofe  of  a camera  obfeura,  and  in  this  way  affords  the 
mod  ready  and  advantageous  plan  for  all  furrounding  objects. 
The  whole  dome  A B may  be  made  to  turn  round  on  fric- 
tion wheels,  in  a groove  made  in  the  roof  for  that  purpofe, 
and  to  carry  round  with  it  the  glades  in  the  box  C above,  or 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  a more  manageable  way,  the  box 
with  the  glaffes  is  made  moveable  in  a groove  round  upon  the 
dome,  and  is  turned  by  means  of  a long  rod  by  a perfon 
within.  The  manner  of  fabricating  fuch  a dome  and  box 
will  be  evident  to  any  good  joiner  by  a mere  infpedtion  of  the 
figure.  The  mahogany  box  C is  of  a cubical  form  about 
6 or  7 inches  in  the  length  of  a fide  ; a true  ground  mirror  in  a 
frame  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  box,  and  is  moveable  fome- 
what  on  an  axis  at  its  lower  edge  upwards  and  downwards, 
to  refleCt  the  rays  from  objeCts  at  various  diltances  ; under- 
neath this  mirror,  in  a round  cell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
is  fixed  a double  convex  lens,  about  6 or  8 feet  focus,  and 
4 or  inches  in  diameter  : this  lens  will  form  upon  a white 
table  D,  placed  on  the  floor  below,  the  images  of  the  ob- 
jeCts reflefied  by  the  mirror  above,  at  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
lens.  The  diameter  of  this  table  fhould  be  2^  or  3 feet,  ex- 
cavated on  its  furface  to  a fmall  degree  of  concavity,  or  from 
a radius  about  the  focus  of  the  lens,  in  order,  that  the  in- 
equality of  the  diftance  of  its  furface  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  prefenting  the  images  indiftinCt  at  the  circumference, 
when  they  are  clear  in  the  middle,  may  be  obviated.  The  fur- 
face muft  be  painted  perfectly  white, or,  which  is  better,  cover- 
ed'with  a thin  coating  of  plaiter  or  ftucco.  The  pillar  of  the 
table  fhould  be  madewith  aferew  working  in  a female  one  cut 
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in  the  pedeftal.  fo  that  by  turning  round  the  table  and  ferew 
its  furface  may  either  be  elevated  or  deprefied,  as  may  be  ne- 
ceflary,  to  admit  of  the  cleared  and  bell  defined  piCture  of  the 
images  pofhble.  Toperfons  having  dwellings  upon  elevated 
fituations  commanding  extenfive  profpeCts  over  countries, 
rivers,  the  fea,  &c.  a machine  of  this  kind  conftructed  over 
it  will  afford  more  delight  and  entertainment,  as  well  as  ufe 
to  an  artift,  than  any  perlon  would  imagine,  who  had  not 
previoufly  been  a witnefs  to  fuch  an  effeCt.  To  thofe  who  may 
not  wifti  to  be  at  the  expenee  of  a dome,  Mr.  Jones  recom- 
mends the  box  fitted  to  a wooden  pyramidical  trunk,  (fee 
Jig.  4,)  which  trunk  can  be  fixed  on  the  ridge  of  the  root  of 
a houle  or  chamber,  by  a common  carpenter,  and  a fiat 
finding  cover  to  flide  on  at  A,  to  cover  the  trunk  when  the 
box  of  glaffes  B is  taken  away  after  ufe.  The  camera  boxes, 
with  the  glaffes  complete,  and  ready  for  fixing,  are  made  by 
Meffrs.  Jones,  of  Holborn,  and  other  Opticians.  Metallic  mir- 
rors have  been  ufed  inftead  of  glafs  ones  for  cameras  ; they 
refleCt  more  light,  and  coufequently  fhew  the  images  brighter, 
but  their  liability  to  tarnifh  and  corrode  is  an  lniurmount- 
able  objection  to  their  general  ufe. 

Cam  [iras  Obfcuras,  corflruclion  of  portable.  The  glaffes  of 
a camera  obfeura  are  frequently  fitted  to  a portable  machine 
fhutting  up  in  the  form  of  a elicit,  or  book,  fo  as  to  be  port- 
able, and  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to  place,  and  carried 
about  by  the  artift.  The  apparatus  within  is  contrived 
to  fold  outwards,  and  form  a machine  as  reprefrnted  at 
jig-  5>  and  it  is  contrived  upon  the  molt  convenient  plan  of  any 
hitherto  conitruCtcd.  It  is  reprefented  as  placed  together 
for  ufe.  The  lid  front  A,  and  the  Aides,  one  fiiewn  at  B, 
by  means  of  hinges  turn  up  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  cafe  COE,  and  are  fattened  together  by  fmall 
brafs  hooks.  The  head  and  Aiding  box,  with  glaffes  E,  alfo 
fallen  on  by  hooks  within.  The  lens  of  about  23  inches 
focus  is  placed  under  the  true  parallel  glafs  mirror,  and  forms 
the  images  on  a white  fheet  of  paper,  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cheft.  To  view  the  images  the  face  is  applied  clofe 
to  a piece  under  A for  that  purpofe,  and  to  trace  the  out- 
line, or  copy  them,  the  arm  at  the  fame  time  is  applied  in 
the  cloth  fleeve  under  FI.  The  box  F Hides  on  a fquare 
tube,  and  by  means  of  a brafs  rack  and  pinion  G the  lens  is 
adjulted,  while  the  images  are  viewing,  to  its  proper  focal 
diftance  from  the  white  paper  below.  The  images  formed 
on  the  paper  have  a correct  and  natural  refemblance  to  the 
original  objects ; no  inverfton  takes  place,  and  even  names  and 
letters  on  objects  are  in  their  diredt  order.  This  camera 
is  converted  into  an  inftrument  for  magnifying  perfptdtive 
prints  and  drawings,  and  forms  the  belt  pcfiible  apparatus  for 
that  purpofe.  The  head  F G and  tube  are  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, as  w'tll  as  the  front  A,  and  cloth  C D,  and  another 
head  with  a diagonally-placed  mirror  and  large  convex  lens, 
Jig.  6.  iubftituted,  and  alfo  hooked  on.  The  prints  are  to 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheft,  and  as  the  camera  c.  fe 
is  open,  the  print  will  be  illumined  either  by  day  light  or 
candle  light,  as  required.  The  print  is  viewed  by  reflection 
in  an  horizontal  direction,  by  the  eyes  being  placed  before  the 
large  convex  lens.  When  the  lides  and  front  are  unhooked 
and  folded  down  into  the  cheft,  they  all  lie  clofe,  and  admit 
the  head  to  lie  under  them  ; and  the  dimenlions  of  the  cheft, 
when  thus  fhut  up,  do  not  exceed  2 feet  in  length,  20 
inches  in  breadth,  and  5 inches  in  deptn. 

The  molt  portable  kind  of  Camera  obfeura  is  that  repre- 
fented at  Jig.  7,  and  is  that  molt  frequently  ufed  among 
artifts,  on  account  of  its  convenient  dimenlions.  The  images 
are  refledted  on  a rough  ground  plane  glafs,  and  are  more 
vivid  than  thofe  formed  on  paper,  by  the  Camera  above  dc- 
feribed.  It  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  of  various  dimenlions, 
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feme  fo  fm all  ns  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  lens  at 
the  front  A is  fixed  in  the  cell,  in  the  front  of  a fquare  draw- 
out  tube,  and  is  of  a focus  equal  to  the  length  of  the  box 
when  the  drawer  is  half  drawn  out;  and  a plain  mirror  is  placed 
diagonally  at  the  angle  of  450,  at  the  end  of  the  box,  as 
{hewn  by  the  dotted  line  a b,  which  reflects  the  rays  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  lens  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  plane  rough- 
ground  giafs,  th6  rough  fide  placed  above,  under  the  folding 
darkening  cover,  and  there  forming  the  images  of  the  ob- 
jects before  the  lens  at  A : the  ufe  of  the  draw  is  to  adjuft 
the  proper  diftance  of  the  lens  from  the  mirror,  according  to 
the  variable  diftances  of  proximate  objeSs.  The  images  on 
the  rough  giafs  exhibit  a beautiful  perfpeftive  pifture,  alfo 
the  profile  of  a perfon  feated  in  a room  in  a ftrong  light  be- 
fore the  camera,  and  more  particularly  if  the  fun  illumine  the 
objeft ; and  may  be  readily  traced  on  the  rough  furface  of  the 
giafs  by  a black  lead  pencil,  or  by  what  is  preferable,  red 
French  chalk,  and  then  white  paper  being  gently  placed  on 
the  giafs,  the  lines  will  betaken  correftly  oft.  If  very  thin 
white  paper  is  merely  placed  upon  the  glals,  the  images  may 
be  difeerned,  though  faintly,  fufficient  to  afford  the  means 
of  tracing  correctly.  The  nearer  the  objedt  or  features  are 
to  the  camera  the  larger  will  be  the  image,  and  an  additional 
lens  of  a fhorter  focus  is  fomttimes  fitted  to  be  fubftituted 
for  the  other,  when  the  images  of  very  near  objects  are 
wanted.  Some  artifts  who  take  profiles  take  out  the  rough 
giafs  from  its  cell,  invert  the  camera,  and  by  a Hand  fup- 
port  it  about  10  or  12  inches  above  the  white  paper  on  the 
table.  The  image  will  then  invertedly  be  formed  on  the  paper, 
and  they  trace  it  with  a pencil  in  a ccrrefl  manner,  and  with 
lefs  trouble  than  by  the  other  method.  McftVs.  Jones,  of 
Holborn,  make  an  improved  camera  of  this  kind,  by  joining 
the  fide  of  the  camera  and  drawer  in  the  middle  with  canvas 
cloth,  as  (hewn  at  the  lines  B G : the  back  C turns  inward 
with  the  mirror,  clofc  up  to  the  rough  giafs,  and  the  front 
E F above,  over  the  top,  fo  that  the  whole  camera  may  fold 
down  into  a flat  form,  and  go  into  a very  portable  flat 
leather  {trap  cafe,  making  it  the  molt  portable  poffible  for 
perfons  travelling.  Inclufive  of  the  rough  giafs  has  fome- 
times  been  placed  a double  convex  lens  to  relieve  the  images, 
and  from  more  light  being  thus  refracted,  the  images  are 
{hewn  with  great  beauty  and  extraordinary  brightnefs,  even 
furpafling  the  original.  They  are  alfo  more  vivid  when  the 
rough  giafs  is  placed  over  this  lens,  though  the  contours,  or 
outlines,  are  not  fo  {harp  or  diftintft  as  when  the  rough  giafs 
is  ufed  only  by  itfelf.  This  improvement  was  aflumed  fome 
years  ago,  by  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Storer,  as  a difeovery, 
and  called  a delineator,  but  without  the  leaft  pretenfions,  it 
being  previoufly  well  known  by  the  moil:  eminent  opticians, 
and  it  was,  in  the  year  1758,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hooper,  in  his 
Rational  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  Guyot’s  Recreations 
Phyfiques,  tom.ii.  recr.  35.  art.  2.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  “ Op- 
tics,” b.ii.  $4.  has  deferibed  a variety  of  contrivances  for  con- 
verting the  portable  camera  into  a fliew-box  for  viewing  prints. 

CAMERARIA,  in  Botany  (named  by  Plunder  in  ho- 
nour of  Joachim  Camerarius  juu.  a phyfician  and  botanift  ot 
Nuremberg,  who  fiouriflied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ]6th 
century,  and  published  an  improved  edition  of  Matthiolus  in 
Latin  and'German,  and  fome  other  botanical  works).  Linn, 
gen.  300.  Schreb.423.  Willd.  484.  Juff.  145.  Vent.  2. 
423.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynla . Nat.  ord. 

Contorta . Linn.  Apocinea. 

Gen.C’n.  Cal.  perianth  one  leafed,  frnall,  with  five  acute 
teeth.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped ; tube  long,  fwelling  out  at  the 
bafe  and  at  the  top  ; border  flat,- with  five  lanceolate  oblique 
fegments.  Stam.  filaments  five,  frnall,  attached  to  the  middle 
of  the  tube ; anthem  converging.  FIJI,  germs  two,  with 
Vol.  VI. 
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lateral  appendages;  flyle  fcarcefy  any;  ftigma  oblcure. 
Peric.  follicules  two,  horizontally  reflexed,  oblong,  com- 
preffed,  obtufe  at  both  ends,  with  two  opposite  lobes  at  the. 
bafe  of  each.  Seeds  numerous,  egg-fhaped,  comprdfed,  with 
a membranous  ring  at  their  bafe  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  receptacle  lengthwife  in  a iingle  row,  an  imbricated 
manner,  and  inverted  direction. 

EiT.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted.  Follicules  two,  horizontal. 
Seeds  inferted  by  a membrane. 

Species,  1.  C.  laifolia,  baftard  mangeneel,  Linn.  Sp. 
Jacq.  Amer.  37.  tab.  182.  Plum.  ic.  72.  fig.  1.  Brown. 
Jam.  182.  Lam.  Illuft.  PL  173.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  acute  at  both  ends,  tranfverfeiy  ftriated.”  A tall 
elegant  tree,  about  30  feet  high,  abounding  with  an  acrid 
milky  juice.  Trunk  ftraight  and  thick.  Branches  generally 
dichotomous.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  entire,  rather  fluff, 
{billing.  Flowers  white,  peduncled,  terminating  the  branches. 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  South  America.  2.  C. 
zeylanica,  Willd.  Retz,  Ob.  4.  p.  24.  (Apocin-Nerium, 
Linn . Zeyl.  404.  “ Leaves  oblong,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate, 

tranfverfeiy  ftriated  in  terminal  and  axillary  corymbs.  Its 
leaves  are  longer  and  flowers  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding fpecits.  A native  of  Ceylon.  3.  C.  lutca,  Willd. 
Lam.  Encyc.  (C.  Tamaquarina  ar.d  Guianenfis,  Aubl.  t. 
p.260.)  “ Leaves  oblong  egg-fhaped,  reticulariy  veined  ; 

umbel  peduncled,  few-fio\  ered.”  A flirub  three  or  four 
feet  high,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Stem  with  agrten- 
ifh  fmooth  bark  ; branches  long,  ftraight,  fubdivided.  Leaves 
oppofite,  entire,  fmooth,  011  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  yellow, 
large,  pedunculated,  of  a pleafant  imeil,  growing  in  umbels 
fiom  the  forks  of  the  branches.  A native  of  Guiana.  Its 
branches,  when  cut,  yield  a milky  juice.  The  Tamaquarina 
and  Guianenfis  of  Aublet  are  fuppoftd  'oy  La  Marck  and 
Willdtnow  to  be  only  varieties  ot  the  fame  ipecies.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  latter  are  fmaller.  4.  C.  angujl'i- 
felia,  Linn.  Sp.  Plum.  Ic.  72.  fig.  2.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  173. 
fig.  3.  “ Leaves  linear.”  A flirub  about  tight  feet  high. 

Stem  irregularly  branching.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire.  Flowers 
loofc,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  abounds  with  an 
acrid  milky  juice.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Soutli 
America. 

CamerariA  (Dillen.).  See  Montia fontana.  ' 

CAMERARIUS,  or  Chamberlain , in  Antiquity , an  officer 
who  had  the  care  cf  the  dormitory  in  ancient  religious 
lioufes. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  in  Biography,  an  elegant  Ger- 
man fcholar  and  biblical  writer,  was  born  at  Bamberg  in 
Franconia  i:i  1 goo  ; and  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhedfor  his  elo- 
quence than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  languages,  hiftory, 
mathematics,  and  politics.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendfhip  of  Charles.  V.,  Maximilian  II.,  and  other  princes  ; 
and  by  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  he  delivered  his 
ledlures  at  Nuremberg,  Tubingen,  and  Leipfic,  he  very  much, 
contributed  to  promote  the  caufe  of  univerful  fcience,  and 
more  efpccially  the  ftudy  of  elegant  literature.  Pie  tranf- 
lated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  parts  of  Herodotus,  Demof- 
thencs,  Xenophon,  Euclitl,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles, 
Lucian,  Galen,  Chry foftom,  Theodoret,  Ariftides,  Nice- 
phorus,  Gregory  or  Nyffa,  &c.  Pie  alfo  wrote  in  Latin  the 
lives  of  Meiandlhon  and  Heflius : and  compofed  “Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Teflament,”  in  which,  fays  Mofheim 
(Eccl.  Hill.  voi.  iv.),  “ he  expounds  the  lcriptures  merely  in 
a grammatical  and  critical  manner ; and  laying  afide  all  de- 
bated points  of  doctrine  and  religious  coritroverfy,  unfolds 
the  fenfe  of  each  term,  and  the  fpirit  of  each  phrafe,  by  the 
rules  of  criticifm,  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  language,  in 
which  he  was  a very  uncommon  proficient.”  The  lait  edi- 
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tion  of  this  commentary  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1642. 
It  is  bound  with  Beza’s  Greek  Teftament,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  fame  year.  Camerarius  frequently  quotes  a 
MS.  which  he  defcribes  as  ancient,  and  which  is, noted  88 
in  the  firit  part  of  Wetllein’s  New  Teftament.  He  likewife 
publifhed  a catalogue  of  the  bifiiops  of  the  principal  fees  ; 
Greek  epiftles ; accounts  of  his  journies  in  Latin  verfe  ; 
epigrams  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets ; a commentary  on 
Plautus;  and  feveral  other  learned  works.  Turnebus, 
H.  Stephens,  Lipfius,  Beza,  and  many  others  diilinguifhed 
for  their  literature,  concur  in  bearing  ample  teftimony  to  his 
talents  and  learning.  He  died  in  1574;  and  left  feveral 
fons,  who  were  eminent  for  their  literary  attainments.  Gen. 

Did. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  a phyfician  of  learning  and  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1534,  where  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  As  his  mind  was  early 
turned  to  the  ftudy  of  botany  and  medicine,  with  the  view 
of  improving  himfelf,  he  vifited  the  principal  feminaries  in 
Germany,  and  thence  went  to  Padua,  and  afterwards  to 
Bologna,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  1562.  Two 
years  after  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  by  his  fuperior 
fkill  and  ability,  aided  perhaps  by  the  high  character  his 
father  had  borne,  who  was  efteemed  one  of  the  reltorers  of 
literature,  he  conciliated  to  himfelf  the  favour  of  the  princi- 
pal perfonages  in  the  city.  Under  their  patronage,  in  1392, 
he  founded  a medical  college,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
dean  or  prefident,  and  in  that  lituation  continued  to  direrit 
the  affairs  of  the  inftitution  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Mindful  of  his  favourite  obiedl,  botany,  he  formed  an  ex- 
teniive  garden,  flored  with  the  choiceft  plants,  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  fuperintended  with  great  affiduity.  He  alfo 
alfilled  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  with  his  advice  in  forming  a 
botanical  garden  ; and  with  a view  of  diffeminating  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  he  purchafed  the  collections  of  Gefner 
and  Wolfe,  which  he  methodifed,  and  corrected,  and  with 
eonliderable  additions  from  his  own  ftores,  together  with  the 
works  of  Matthiolus,  he  publifhed  them  in  15S 6,  under  the 
title  of  “ De  Plantis  Epitome  utiliffima  Petri  Andreas  Mat- 
thioli  novis  Iconibus  et  Defcriptionibus  plurimis  diligenter 
au6la,”  qto.  “ Hortus  Medicus  et  Philofophicus,  in  quo 
plurimarum  Stirpium  breves  Defcriptiones,  novae  leones  non 
paucas,  continentur,”  qto.  1588.  “ Opercuia  de  Re  Ruftica, 
quibus,  prater  alia,  Catalogus  Rei  Botanical  et  Rufticas  Scrip- 
torum  veterum  et  recentiorum  infertus  eft,”  157 7,  qto. 
Alfo  “ De  reCta  et  neceffaria  Ratione  prefervandi  a Peftis 
Contagione,”  13S3,  with  other  fmall  trails  on  the  fame 
fubjedt,  and  three  centuries  of  emblems.  On  his  death, 
which  happened  October  1 1,  1598,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Joachim,  in  his  practice  and  in  the  honour  of  being 
dean  of  the  college.  Haller.  Bib.  Botan.  Eloy.  Diet. 
Hift. 

Camerarius,  Elias  Rodolph,  fon  of  Rodolph  John 
C.  a phyfician  of  eminence  at  Tubingen,  was  born  in  1640. 
Following  the  fteps  of  his  father,  he  was  made  dodtor,  and 
foon  after  profefforof  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen, 
which  office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  7th  of  June  1697.  He  was  author  of  nume- 
rous dilfertations  on  the  fubjetl  of  medicine,  in  which  are 
detailed  fuch  rare  cafes  as  had  occurred  in  his  practice. 
Among  them,  “ Hiftoria  Anatomica  Renum  et  Veficse,” 

1 68,3 , 4to.  In  this  lie  gives  an  account  of  a difftilion  of  a 
perfon  who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  kidneys.  Of  one  of 
the  kidneys  there  only  remained  the  external  membrane, 
which  was  full  of  purulent  matter,  into  which  the  kidney 
had  been  refolved. 

By  his  father  “ Sylloge  Memorabilium  Medicinae,  et  Mi- 
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rabilium  Naturae  Arcanorum,  Centuriae  iv. among  them 
are  two  cafes  containing  accounts  of  a portion  of  the  tongue 
being  regenerated,  after  being  removed  by  an  operation. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.  et  Chirurg. 

Camerarius,  Elias  Rodolph,  fon  of  the  former,  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  and  firft 
phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  was  author  of  nume- 
rous differtations  and  treatifes  on  different  branches  of  medi- 
cine, which  appeared  in  fucceffion  from  the  year  1691  to 
J 733.  He  was  a learned  and  ingenious,  rather,  Haller  fays, 
than  an  experienced  practical  phyfician.  His  difquifitions 
are  alfo  on  fubjedfs  that  are  rather  calculated  to  gratify 
curiofity,  than  to  advance  our  knowledge  in  the  method  of 
treating  and  curing  difeafes  : viz.  “ An  liceat  Medico  pro 
Salute  Matris  Abortum  procurare  ?”  1697,  4to. ; “ Machinae 
Humanae  cum  Thermometro,  Barometro,  et  Hygrometro 
Analogia,”  1721,  qto.  ; “ De  Calculis  in  Veficula  fellea 
repertis,”  1^24,  4to. ; “ Magici  Morbi  Hiftoria  attentius 
penfitata.”  Some  however  are  pradlicaL  “ De  Podagra.” 
“ De  Hydrope  Uteri,”  & c.  In  his  larger  work,  “ Dif- 
fertationes  Taurinenfes  Epiftolicas  xx.  ad  llluftres  Germaniae 
et  Italiae  Medicos,”  Tubing,  j 718,  8vo.  he  gives  an  account 
of  fome  rare  and  unufual  complaints,  which  had  fallen  under 
his  notice  ; among  others,  of  catalepfy,  of  mania  occafioned 
by  difappointment  in  love  cured  by  exciting  terror,  of  lofs  of 
memory  occafioned  by  a blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
& c.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  et  Chirurg. 

CAMERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  Livy ; called 
Camerium  by  Pliny,  and  Camaria  by  StepK.  Byz.  and  Dionyf. 
Halic.  The  two  laft  fay,  that  it  was  a colony  of  citizens 
from  the  city  of  Alba. 

CAMERINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Eccleliaftical  Hate,  and  marquifate  of  Ancona,  near  the 
Apennine  mountains,  the  fee  of  a bilhop  immediately  fubjebl 
to  the  pope,  and  containing  19  convents ; 71  miles  N.E. 
from  Rome,  and  38  S.W.  from  Ancona.  The  ancient  city 
of  this  name  was  treacheroufly  furprifed  in  the  days  of  its 
glory  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  who  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Carthaginians ; and,  deftitute  from  that  period  of  walls  or 
fortifications,  it  was  afterwards  demolifned,  and  now  lies 
buried  under  the  fand.  Its  territory  belongs  to  the  prince 
de  Bifcaris,  who  has  found  a number  of  curious  and  valuable 
antiquities. 

CAMERINUM.  See  Camarinum. 

CAMERLINGO,  or  Camarlingo,  the  chamberlain 
of  the  pope’s  court,  or  the  perfon  who  has  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  apoftolical  chamber. 

The  word  imports  as  much  as  keeper  of  the  chamber,  or 
treafurer  ; though  t'n,e  camerlingo  has  divers  other  jurifdic- 
tions  which  have  no  relation  to  the  office  of  treafurer.  The 
name  anciently  denoted  a cublcularius , or  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber ; but  this  is  now  exprefied  by  cameriere.  The 
camerlingo  is  the  moil  confpicuous  officer  in  the  court  of 
Rome  ; becaufe  all  the  revenues  of  the  holy  fee  are  managed 
by  the  chamber  of  which  he  is  prefident. 

This  office  was  anciently  performed  by  the  archdeacon  of 
Rome,  a dignity  which  was  fupprelfed  by  pope  Gregory 
VII.  as  of  too  great  power  and  intereft  ; infomuch  that  he 
could  often  controul  the  pontiff  himfelf,  and  generally  by 
his  intrigues  raifed  himfelf  to  the  papacy.  In  his  ftead  was 
placed  a cardinal,  under  the  title  of  camerlingo,  who  is  af- 
fiiled  in  his  funblion  by  twelve  prelates  called  clerks  of  the 
chamber,  clerlci  de  camera. 

The  cardinal  camerlingo,  on  the  death  of  a pope,  does 
not  enter  the  conclave  with  the  reft,  to  affift  at  the  elefrion 
of  a new  one,  but  ftays  without,  keeps  polfeffion  of  the 
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pope’s  apartment  in  the  Vatican;  and  whenever  he  goes 
abroad  is  attended  by  the  Swifs  guards,  like  the  pope 
himfelf.  He  even  coins  money  in  his  own  name,  and 
with  his  own  arms ; and,  in  fine,  is  a kind  of  vice-pope, 
governing  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
holy  fee. 

The  cardinals  have  alfo  their  camerlingo,  or  treafurer  of 
their  college,  diftindl  from  that  of  the  pope  : the  former  is 
elected  every  year,  whereas  the  latter  is  for  life.  The  per- 
fon  chofen  to  this  office  has  the  receipt  of  all  the  revenues 
belonging  to  the  college,  which  he  is  to  diftribnte  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  equal  portions  to  the  cardinals  then  at 
Rome ; thofe  who  are  abfent  having  no  fhate  therein  after 
they  have  been  fix  months  from  court. 

CAMERON,  John,  in  Biography , one  of  the  moil  fa- 
mous divines  amongft  the  Protaftants  of  France,  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Glafgow,  in  Scotland,  about  the  year 
x r8o,  and  taught  Greek  there,  till  he  removed  to  Bour- 
deaux  in  1600.  Here  he  acquired  fuch  celebrity  by  the 
fluency  with  which  he  fpoke  Greek,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  learned  languages  at  Bergerac.  He  afterwards 
became  profeflor  of  philofophy  at  Sedan  ; but  returning  to 
Bourdeaux  in  1604,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divi- 
nity. Upon  being  appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  Navarre,  he  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  Geneva, 
and  Heidelberg.  After  having  difcharged  the  office  of  a 
minifter  at  Bourdeaux,  which  he  affumed  in  1608,  for  to 
years,  he  accepted  the  profefforffiip  of  divinity  at  Saumur. 
Upon  the  difperfion  of  that  academy  by  the  public  commo- 
tions in  1621,  he  removed  to  England,  and  taught  divinity 
at  his  own  houfe  in  London.  King  James,  inclined  to  fa- 
vour him  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  attachment  to  the 
hierarchy,  made  him  mailer  of  the  college,  and  profeifor  of 
divinity  at  Glafgow ; but  after  holding  this  office,  which 
he  found  to  be  unpleafant  to  him,  for  a year,  he  returned 
to  Saumur,  where  he  read  private  ledlures.  From  thence, 
he  removed  in  1624  to  Montauban  ; where  the  difturbances 
excited  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  led  him  to 
remonilrate  againil  the  principles  which  produced  them, 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence.  This  occafioned  his  being 
infulted  by  a private  perfon  in  the  ftreets  and  feverely 
beaten  : and  this  treatment  fo  much  affedled  him,  that  he 
foon  after  died,  in  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  46  years.  Bayle 
reprefents  him  as  “ a man  of  great  parts  and  judgment,  of 
an  excellent  memory,  very  learned,  a good  philofopher, 
good-humoured,  liberal  not  only  of  his  knowledge,  but  his 
purfe,  a great  talker,  a long-winded  preacher,  little  verfed 
in  the  fathers,  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  and  inclined  to  tur- 
bulence-” He  was  one  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  dodlrine  of  predeftination,  as  it  had  been  taught  at 
Geneva,  and  confirmed  at  Dort,  with  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  who  reprefent  the  deity  as  offering  the  difplays  of  his 
goodnefs  and  mercy  to  all  mankind.  His  opinion  was  main- 
tained and  propagated  by  Mofes  Amyraut,  and  feveral 
others  of  the  moll  learned  among  the  reformed  minillers, 
who  thought  Calvin’s  dodlrine  too  harfh.  They  were  called 
Universalists.  Cameron  likewife  maintained  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  falvation  in  the  church  of  Rome.  After  his  death, 
his  theological  ledlures  were  printed  at  Saumur,  in  3 vols. 
4to.  1626-28,  and  afterwards  with  fome  additional  pieces, 
at  Geneva,  in  one  vol.  fol.  His  remarks  on  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  under  the  title  of  “ Myrothecium  Evangelicum,” 
were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1632.  Gen.  Didl.  Mofheim, 
E.  H.  vol.  v. 

Cameron,  or  the  Black  Pagoda,  in  Geography,  lies  on 
the  coall  of  Golconda,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  Man- 
ehepatam  and  Caj?b  Palmiras. 


Cameron,  a river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  S.E.  from 
Calabar  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  N.  lat.  40,  and  E. 
long.  1 1°  20'. 

Cameron  Cape.  See  Camaron. 

CAME  RON  IANS,  in  Ecdejiaflical  Hi/lory,  a fe6l  or 
party  in  Scotland,  who  feparated  from  the  Prefbyterians  in 
1666,  and  continued  to  hold  their  religious  affemblies  m*the 
fields. 

The  Cameramans  took  their  denomination  from  Richard 
Cameron,  a famous  field-preacher,  who  refuting  to  accept 
the  indulgence  to  tender  coniciences  granted  bv  king 
Charles  fl.  as  fuch  an  acceptance  feemed  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  that  he  had  before  a 
right  to  filence  them,  made  a defection  from  his  brethren, 
and  even  headed  a rebellion,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His 
followers  were  never  entirely  reduced  till  the  revolution, 
when  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  king  William.  The 
Cameramans  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  government  ef- 
tablifhed  in  1648. 

Cameronians,  or  Cameronites,  is  alfo  the  denomina- 
tion of  a party  of  Calvinifts  in  France,  who  afferted,  that 
the  caufe  of  men’s  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from  the 
knowledge  which  God  infufes  into  them  ; and  that  God 
does  not  move  the  will  phyfically,  but  only  morally,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  dependence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  They 
had  this  name  from  John  Cameron,  of  whom  an  account  has 
been  given  under  the  article  Cameron. 

Thf  Cameronians  are  a fort  of  mitigated  Calvinifts,  and 
approach  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arminians.  See  Univer- 
salists, hypothetical. 

CAMEROTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Citra  ; nine  miles  S.W,  of  Policaftro. 

CAMERTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  to  the  right 
of  the  route  from  Otricoli  to  Rimini.  Strabo. 

CAMES,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
40  miles  W.  of  Bayamo. 

Cames  Point,  a low  point  two  leagues  N.  from  Manta 
harbour,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru. 

Cames,  in  the  ManufaElures,  a name  given  to  the  fmall 
flendtr  rods  of  call-lead,  of  which  the  glaziers  make  their 
turned  lead. 

Their  lead  being  call  into  flender  rods  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  long  each,  is  called  the  came ; fometimes  alfo 
they  call  each  ol  thefe  rods  a came,  which  being  afterwards 
drawn  through  their  vice,  makes  their  turned  lead. 

CAMICUS,  Camici,  andCAMicos,  Platonella,  or  Pla- 
toni,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  N.W.  of  Agrigentum.  The  river 
falls  into  the  fea  near  Capo  Bianco,  fo  called  from  its  co- 
lour. 

CAMIGARA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CAMIGUIN,'  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  and  known  by  two  high  woody 
mountains.  N.  lat.  90  30'. 

CAMILIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Umbria,  inhabited  by  the  Camelani. 

CAMILLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio, 
(Nymph.  Phal.)  found  in  Europe.  The  wings  are  indent- 
ed, black,  gloffed  with  blue,  with  a white  band  on  both 
fides,  and  fpot  of  the  fame  ; pofterior  wings  beneath  at  the 
bafe  filvery  and  immaculate.  Fabr.  &e.  This  is  papilio  lu- 
eilla  of  Efper,  and  papilio  rivularisof  Scopoli.  This  fpecies 
deferibed  by  Efper  under  the  name  of  Camilla,  is  not  the 
above  infedt,  but  the  Fabrician  P.  lucilla. 

CAMILLI  and  Camill.'e,  in  Antiquity,  boys  and  girls 
of  ingenuous  birth,  who  miniftered  in  the  facrifices  of  the 
H 2 gods ; 
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gods ; and  efpecially  tliofe  who  attended  the  jlamen  clialU, 
or  prieft  of  Jupiter. 

The  word  feems  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hetrurians,  where  it  iignifkd  minifter , and  was  changed 
from  cafmillus. 

The  Tufcans  alfo  gave  the  appellation  Camillus  to  Mer- 
cury, in  quality  of  minifter  of  the  gods. 

CAMILLUS,  Marcus  Furius,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  Patrician  family  of  the  Furii  at  Rome,  by  whom  it  was 
fir  ft  railed  to  eminence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  353  he  ferved 
the  office  of  cenfor,  and  in  the  loth  year  of  the  fiege  of 
Veii,  A.  U.  359.  B.  C.  395,  he  was  created  dictator,  def- 
tined,  fays  Livy,  by  the  fates  to  take  the  city,  and  to  fave 
his  country.  After  previous  vows,  Camillus  prepared  for 
profecuting  the  fiege  with  vigour  ; and  having  defeated  the 
united  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  led  his  army  to 
Veii.  The  affailants  from  without  being  aided  by  a chofen 
band  who  had  entered  the  city  by  a mine  which  had  been 
conftruiled  under  the  walls,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  cita- 
del, Veii,  which  had  been  the  rival  of  Rome  in  power, 
and  its  fuperior  in  fplendour,  was  obliged  to  furrender 
amidft  the  fhrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
after  having  exhibited  a feene  of  blood  and  daughter,  which 
made  even  Camillus  fired  tears  of  fympathy  and  compaffion. 
Lilimating  the  opulence  of  the  city  by  the  fpoils  which 
it  yielded  to  the  viftors,  and  refiedling  on  the  import- 
ance of  this  conquelt,  which  had  been  delayed  ten  years, 
Camillus  is  faid  to  have  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
to  have  implored  the  Gods,  that  “ if  his  own  and  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Romans  appeared  too  great  in  their  fight, 
and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  counterbalance  it  by  fome  dif- 
grace,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  caufe  it  to  fall  on  him 
alone,  and  to  fpare  the  commonwealth.”  On  the  day  after 
the  capture  of  Veii,  the  prifoners  were  fold  for  Haves,  and 
the  fums  thus  raifed  remitted  to  the  public  treafury.  The 
triumph  of  the  dictator  was  fingularly  magnificent,  ar.d  the 
chariot  of  the  vied  or  was  drawn  by  four  white  horfes  ; but 
the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  it  offended  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  Camillus,  who  from  this  time  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  Patrician  party,  became  an  objedl  of  popular  jealoufy. 
Camillus,  however,  after  having  fulfilled  his  vows,  abdicated 
the  di&atorthip.  Two  years  after  this  event,  Camillus  was 
again  chofen  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and  entrufted  with 
the  conduit  of  an  expedition  againll  the  Falifci.  Having 
invefted  Falsrii,  the  capital  of  thefe  people,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  a 
degree  of  juftice  and  generality,  that  was  highly  honourable 
to  himfelf  and  to  the  Roman  character.  A fchoolmafter  of 
the  place,  to  whofe  care  the  children  of  all  the  molt  illuf- 
trious  perfons  were  committed,  contrived,  under  a pretence 
of  exercifing  them  in  thofe  appropriate  fports  to  which  they 
wTere  accultomed,  to  bring  them  to  the  Roman  lines;  and, 
upon  being  led  to  the  Roman  general,  he  delivered  them 
into  his  hands,  informing  him,  that  with  rhefe  children,  he 
in  effect  furrendered  to  him  the  town  which  he  was  befieg- 
ing.  “ Traitor,”  faid  Camillus,  with  a menacing  afpeit, 
“ you  do  not  addrefs  yourfelf  with  your  impious  prefent  ei- 
ther to  a general  or  a people  that  refemble  yen.  We  have 
indeed  no  exprefs  and  formal  alliance  with  the  Falifci,  but  that 
which  nature  has  eftablifiied  between  all  men  both  does,  and 
fhall  fubfift  between  us.  War  has  its  rights,  as  well  as  peace  ; 
and  we  have  learned  to  make  it  with  no  ltfs  juftice  than  va- 
lour. We  are  in  arms,  not  againft  an  age  which  is  fpared 
even  in  cities  taken  by  affault,  but  againft  men,  armed  like 
ourfelves  ; men,  who  without  any  previous  injury  from  us, 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  at  Veii.  Thou,  to  the  utmoft 
©f  thy  power,  hall  exceeded  them  by  a new  and  different 


kind  of  crime ; but  for  me,  I fhall  conquer  as  at  Veii,  by 
Roman  arts,  by  valour,  works,  and  perfeverance.”  After 
this  reproof,  Camillus  ordered  the  traitor  to  be  Gripped,  and 
to  have  his  hands  tied  behind  him  ; and  providing  his  young 
fcholars  with  rods,  he  direited  them  to  drive  him  back  into 
the  city  and  to  fcourge  him  all  the  way.  Upon  their  arri- 
val, the  citizens,  overcome  by  this  inftance  of  generous  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Camillus,  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
furrender.  Camillus  referred  them  to  the  fenate,  who  ad- 
mitted the  Falifci  into  the  number  of  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
mans, on  condition  of  their  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
war.  The  noble  general  returned  to  Rome  with  a much 
more  fubftantial  glory  than  that  of  his  fuperb  and  pompous 
triumph  after  the  capture  of  Veii.  The  army,  however, 
was  in  no  fmall  degree  irritated  by  being  difappointed  of  its 
expeiled  plunder. 

Four  years  of  turbulence  fucceeded  the  furrender  of  Falerii, 
during  which  Rome  underwent  the  changes  of  a return  to 
the  confular  government,  of  an  interregnum,  and  of  a renewal 
of  the  adminiftration  by  military  tribunes.  Whilft  the 
Gauls  in  their  irruption  into  Italy  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Clufium  in  Etruria,  the  Romans  were  beedlefs  of  their  dan- 
get;  and  encouraged  a profecution  againft  their  general  Ca- 
millus, on  a charge  of  having  embezzled  fome  of  the  fpoils 
of  Veii.  Well  informed  with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  this  pro- 
fecution, he  refolved  to  prevent  the  indignity  of  a formal 
condemnation  by  a voluntary  exile.  Having  taken  leave  of 
his  family  and  friends,  he  advanced  in  filence  towards  the 
gates  of  the  city  ; and  then  turning  about  and  ftretching  his 
hands  towards  the  capitol,  he  fupplicated  the  Gods,  “ that 
if  he  were  innocent,  they  would  make  his  ungrateful  country^ 
regret  his  abfence  as  foon  as  poffible.”  He  then  retired  to 
Ardea  ; and  the  Romans  impofed  upon  him  a heavy  fine. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  Gallic  war,  a party  of  the  Gauls,  which 
had  been  ravaging  the  country,  whilft  Brennus  their  general 
was  befieging  Rome,  was  led  by  chance  towards  tie  city  of 
Ardea.  Camillus,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  their  approach, 
rouzed  the  inhabitants  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  His 
efforts  were  not  ineffeitual  ; under  his  conduit  they  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  ; and  falling  on  them  at  night,  when 
they  had  abandoned  themfelves  to  intemperance  and  difordeiy 
a great  flaughter  enfued;  the  whole  body  of  them  was  dif- 
perfed,  and  moil  of  thofe  who  efcaped  were  killed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  of  Antium,  whither  they  had  fled. 
The  fame  of  this  viitory  foon  i'pread  through  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  ; and  the  Roman  fugitives  at  Veil  were  encouraged 
to  rally,  and  intreated  Camillus  to  take  them  under  his  com- 
mand. With  this  requeft  he  delayed  complying,  from  a re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  his  country,  till  the  citizens  in  the  capitol 
had  confirmed  their  choice.  But  as  the  city  was  invefted  by 
the  Gauls,  it  was  difficult  to  gain  accefs  to  this  fortrefs.  An 
intrepid  youth,  however,  undertook  the  charge,  and  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  capitol,  the  fenate  was  affembled  ; and  he 
returned  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  with  a revocation  of  the  decree 
by  which  Camillus  had  been  condemned,  and  an  unanimous 
nomination  of  him  to  the  office  of  dictator.  Camillus,  thus 
reinvefted  with  authority,  invited  the  difperfed  Romans  and 
their  allies  to  his  camp  ; and  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  With  this  force  he  fo  haraffed  the  Gauls, 
and  by  cutting  off  their  fupplies  reduced  them  to  fuch  a 
Gate  of  famine  and  peftilence,  that  they  negotiated  with  the 
befieged  citizens  in  the  capitol ; and  in  the  iffue,  the  Ro- 
mans confented  to  purchafe  peace  by  a film  of  gold.  Livy 
relates,  that  whilft  the  gold  was  weighing,  Camillus  fud- 
denly  arrived  at  the  city  gates,  and  prohibiting  the  payment, 
the  contrail  for  which  had  not  obtained  his  concurrence  as 
chief  magillrate,  drove  the  Gauls  from  *the  city  into  their 
4 camp* 
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camp.  (C  Carry  back,”  fays  he  to  the  Romans,  (t  that  gold 
into  the  capitol ; and  as  for  yon,  Gauls,  retire  with  your 
weights  and  fcales  ; it  is  with  the  fword  only  that  the  Ro- 
mans ought  to  redeem  their  country.” 

Livy  adds,  that  Camillus  purfued  them  in  their  retreat, 
and  fo  completely  dellroyed  them,  that  not  one  Gaul  was 
left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat.  Polybius,  and 
fome  other  writers,  alfert,  that  the  gold  was  actually  paid, 
and  that  the  Gauls  marched  back  in  l'afety  with  their  booty. 
Camillus,  however,  was  juftly  regarded  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country  ; and  his  foldiers,  on  entering  the  vacant  city  in 
triumph,  hailed  him  as  Romulus,  the  father  of  his  country, 
and  the  fecond  founder  of  Rome.  This  event  happened 
A.U.  365.  B.C.  389.  In  confequence  of  it  Camillus  puri- 
fied the  ground  with  the  cuftomary  expiations,  rebuilt  the 
temples,  and  ere&ed  a new  one  to  Aius  Locutius.  See 
A 1 us  Loquens.  He  was  Continued  in  his  office  of  dictator 
for  a whole  year,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  which  limited 
ks  duration  to  fix  months  ; and  by  his  counfcl  and  influence 
a decree  was  palled  for  rebuilding  the  city,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  with  great  alacrity  and  ardour.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  366,  a formidable  confederacy  was  concerted  againft 
Rome  by  feveral  neighbouring  dates,  and  Camillus,  with  a 
view  to  the  fuppreffion  of  it,  was  a third  time  appointed 
dictator.  Having  raifed  a large  army  for  this  purpofe,  he 
fpeedily  accomplifhed  it  ; and  returning  to  Rome  in  triumph 
a third  time,  he  laid  down  his  office.  The  fpoilsand  the  fale 
of  the  prifoners  yielded  a large  fum  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  applied  for  defraying  the  charge  of  three  gold  vafes,  in- 
fcribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  as  a memorial  of  his  ex- 
ploits,and  depofited  at  the  foot  of  Juno’s  ftatue  in  the  capitol. 

In  order  to  quell  the  commotions  occafioned  by  the  am- 
bition of  Manlius,  who  on  a former  occafion  had  faved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls,  Camillus  was  a fifth  time  defied 
military  tribune  ; and  he  prefided  at  the  tribunal  which  con- 
demned this  brave,  but  dangerous  citizen  to  death.  His 
fixth  election  to  the  military  tribunclhip,  A.U.  374,  was  oc- 
cafioned by  the  union  of  the  Volfci  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Prcenefte  againll  the  republic  ; and  though  he  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  wifhed  to  decline  public  fcrvice,  he  took 
the  command,  and  completely  defeated  them.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  387,  Camillus  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  difta- 
tor  a fourth  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  compromifing  the  dif- 
ferences that  fubfilted  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  of  maintaining  the  prerogative  of  the  former.  By  his  au- 
thority he  prevented  the  tribunes  from  propofing  their  new 
laws  to  the  people  ; but  apprehending  the  threatened  con- 
fequences  of  their  refentment,  and  adverting  to  fome  in- 
formality that  had  occurred  in  the  mode  of  his  appointment, 
he  abdicated  his  office.  The  approach  of  an  invading  army 
of  the  Gauls  induced  the  republic  again  to  direfl  their  views 
to  him  as  their  deliverer ; fo  that  in  his  Soth  year,  he  was  a 
fifth,  time  appointed  dictator,  and  he  cheerfully  confented  to 
facrifice  the  remains  of  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  bis  country. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Anio  he  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  Gauls, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  (laughter.  Having  received 
the  furrender  of  the  town  ofVelitras,  he  returned  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  another  well-merited  triumph.  The  turbulent 
ftate  of  the  republic  would  not  allow  the  refignntion  of  his 
authority.  The  popular  party  determined  on  redo  ring  the 
confular  government ; and  the  tribunes  prepared  for  feizing 
the  perfon  of  the  aged  dictator  on  his  tribunal.  During  the 
tumult  he  retired  to  the  capitol  ; and  having  implored  the 
gods  to  appeafe  the  conteft,  and  to  avert  its  fatal  elfedts,  he 
made  a vow  to  ereft  a temple  to  Concord,  as  foon  as  the 
troubles  terminated.  The  voice  of  the  people  prevailed  5 


and  it  was  agreed,  in  favour  of  the  fenatc,  that  one  of  the 
confuls  (hould  be  chofen  out  of  their  own  body.  In  order 
to  preferve  the  fuperiority  of  the  patricians,  Camillus  pro- 
pofed  to  feparate'  the  judicial  from  the  arbitrary  power  in 
the  confuls,  by  the  appointment  of  a pnetor,  who  (hould  be 
elected  from  the  higher  order  of  citizens,  and  adminiller 
j 11  ftice  at  home.  The  power  of  that  party  was  farther  aug- 
mented bv  the  inftitution  of  two  curule  or  patrician  cediles. 
Camillas,  having  thus  honourably  clofed  his  fifth  diftator- 
(hip,  and  erected  the  temple  of  Concord,  retired  from  public 
life  ; but  in  the  year  of  Rome  389,  B.  C.  363,  he  fell  a fa- 
crifice to  a peftilence  that  fwept  away  a great  number  of  ci- 
tizens and'  magifl rates. 

“ His  memory  was  ever  cherifhed  as  one  of  the  greateft, 
molt  fortunate,  and  molt  patriotic  chiefs  of  the  Roman  re- 
public.” It  was  a proverbial  faying,  much  to  his  honour, 
that  “ wherever  Camillus  was,  there  was  Rome.”  Thus  ex- 
preffed  by  Lucan  in  his  Pharfalia,  lib.  v.  v.  27. — 

Vejofque  habitante  Camillo, 

Iliic  Roma  fuit.” 

Pliny.  Plutarch.  Rollm’s  Rom.  Plift.  vol.  ii. 

Camillus,  in  Entomology,  an  elegant  fpecies  of  Papilio, 
(Eq.  Achiv.)  deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
Bankfian  Cabinet.  The  wings  are  white,  with  fulvous 
bands  edged  with  black : on  the  pofterior  ones  a black 
caudal  fpot.  This,  is  of  a fmall  fize,  and  inhabits  the  in- 
terior of  Africa. 

CAMINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Alia  Minor,  near  Miletus,  and 
38  miles  from  Platsea.  Pliny. 

CAM1NHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Duero  e Minho,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Minho,  and  defended  by  a fort  and  garrifon  ; it  con- 
tains about  1300  inhabitants,  one  parifh-ehurch,  two  liof- 
pitals,  and  two  convents  ; t 1 miles  N.N.W.  of  Viana.  N. 
lat.  41 0 44'.  W.  long.  90  13'. 

CAMINI,  or  yerva  Camiki,  in  Botany,  an  American 
herb,  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwile  called  Paraguay,  or 
yerva  conpallo. 

CAMINSTIQUI  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  dileharges  itfclf  into  the  lake  Suoerior,  30 
miles  E.  of  the  Grand  Portage. 

CAMINITZA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea,  fituate  on  a fmall  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  anciently  called  Olenus,  and  the  river  Mela  4 
24  miles  N.  E.  of  Chiarenza. 

CA MINOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Africa,  in 
Cyrenaica,  upon  the  route  from  the  Greater  Leptis  to  Alex- 
andria. Anton.  Itin. 

CAMION,  in  the  Military  Art , a fort  of  fmall  tumbril, 
or  cart  w ith  three  wheels,  which  is  commonly  drawn  by  two 
men,  and  anfwers  for  carrying  bullets,  &c.  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  magazines  in  cities  and  fortrefies.  This  name 
is  a'fo  given  to  a cart  with  three  wheels,  from  eight  to 
nine  feet  long  in  the  body,  for  moving  earth  with  horfes. 

CAMI R1UM,  in  Botany.  (Rumph.  amb.  2.  p.  1 80.  tab. 38 
Grart.  vol  ii.  710.  tab.  123.  fig.  2.)  See  Aleurites. 

CAMIRO,  anciently  Camirus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  in  theifiand  of  Rhodes,  feated  on  the  W.  coaft,  18  miles 
&.W.  of  it,  and  almoll  oppofiteto  Lindas.  This  was  formerly 
one  of  the  three  cities  called  Tnpoils  : the  other  two  were  de- 
nominated Lindas  and  Jali/J'us.  Of  this  town  there  remains 
no  traces  befides  the  name  of  Camiro,  a Greek  village,  built 
upon  the  fame  fpot. 

CAMIS,  or  Kamis,  in  the  Japanefe  Theology , denote  de- 
ified fouls  of  ancient  heroes,  who  are  fuppofed  It  ill  to  intereft 

tliemfelves 
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themfelves  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  over  whom  they  an- 
ciently commanded.  The  camis  anfwer  to  the  heroes  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theology,  and  are  venerated  like 
the  faints  in  the  modern  Romifh  church.  Befide  the  heroes 
or  camis  beatified  by  the  confent  of  antiquity,  the  mikaddos , 
or  pontiffs,  have  deified  many  others,  and  continue  ftill  to 
grant  the  apotheofis  to  new  worthies  ; fo  that  they  fwarm 
with  camis  : the  principal  one  is  Tenfio  Dai  Sin,  the  common 
father  of  Japan,  to  whom  are  paid  devotions  and  pilgrimages 
extraordinary. 

CAMISA,  Porto,  in  Geography.  See  Lisa. 

CAMISADE,  in  the  Military  Art,  a term  denoting  a 
fudden  or  unexpected  attack  in  the  night,  and  for  which  a 
common  badge,  mark,  or  fignal,  is  agreed  on  to  enable  the 
troops  employed  in  making  it  to  know  one  another  by,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dark.  A white  fhirt  or  chemife,  ftill  called 
eamife  in  forne  of  the  provinces  of  France,  as  molt  difcern- 
ible,  was  commonly  made  ufe  of,  from  which  circumftarice 
the  word  took  its  rife. 

CAMISANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Vicentin,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  Venice  : 7 miles  S.E.  of 
Vicenza. 

CAMISARDS,  or  Camisars,  an  appellation  given  by 
the  French  to  the  Calvinifls  of  the  Cevennes,  who  formed  a 
league,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in  the  year 
1688.  In  their  boldnefs,  crimes,  and  enthufiafm  they  re- 
fembled  the  Circumcelliones  of  Africa.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  difputed  ; but  it  is  molt  probably  formed  from 
camifade.  See  Camisade. 

CAMISENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Alia, 
in  Armenia  ; which  had  a famous  fortrefs,  deftroyed  before 
the  time  of  Strabo.  Antonine  mentions  a village  or  town 
of  this  name  upon  the  route  from  Nicopolis  to  Arabifus.  In 
the  Table  of  Peutinger  it  is  called  Comalfa,  and  placed  23 
miles  from  Seballia. 

CAMISOLE,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  Argen- 
ville  to  the  Linnasan  Trochus  Pharaonis. 

CAMITA,  or  Comita,  ijland,  in  Geography,  lies  3 leagues 
N.E.  from  Cape  Rofa,  near  the  N.W.  part  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  St.  Domingo  illand. 

CAMLET.  See  Camblet. 

CAMLETINE,  a flight  fluff,  formerly  made  of  hair 
and  coarfe  filk,  and  refembling  camblet ; but  now  out  of 
falhion. 

CAMLIN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  on  which  the  town  of  Longford  is  feated,  and 
which  falls  into  the  Shannon. 

CAMMA,  and  Gobbi,  two  provinces  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Loango,  lying  between  the  province  of  Sette 
and  the  cape  of  Lobo  Gonzales  ; whofe  inhabitants  are  at 
perpetual  war  with  each  other,  and  whofe  country  is  inter- 
fered with  lakes  and  rivers,  that  afford  plenty  of  fifh,  but 
are  infelled  with  fea-horfes,  which  are  very  mifchievous  both 
on  land  and  water,  particularly  to  the  canoes  and  other  vel- 
fels,  which  are  continually  plying  to  and  fro  upon  the  rivers 
and  marlhes.  The  language,  manners,  and  culloms  of  both 
thefe  provinces  are  almoll  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Loango. 
They  both  allow  of  polygamy,  and  they  are  very  free  in  the 
difpofal  of  their  wives  for  the  accommodation  of  their  friends 
or  ftrangers.  Their  military  weapons  are  the  Ihort  pike, 
bow  and  arrows,  fword  and  dagger ; and  the  Europeans 
have  furnifhed  them  with  fire-arms,  gun-powder  and  ball, 
befide  brafs  pots  and  kettles  for  domeftic  ufe,  and  feveral 
forts  of  coarfe  cloths.  The  chief  town  of  Gobbi  lies  about 
a day’s  journey  from  the  fea.  The  land  breeds  little  elfe  but 
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beads  of  prey.  The  principal  commerce  with  the  natives, 
befide  the  logwood,  confifis  chiefly  in  elephants’  teeth  and 
tails,  the  hair  of  which  is  highly  valued,  and  ufed  for  feveral 
curious  purpofes. 

Camma,  a river  of  Africa,  which  feparates  the  kingdom 
of  Benin  from  Loango,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  S.  lat. 
i°4o'.  E.  long,  it0- 40'. 

CAMMANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Greece,  which  formed  a.part  of  Thefprotia.  It  is  the  Cef- 
trine  of  Paufanias,  and  was  called  Ceftrinia,  according  to 
Steph.  Byz. 

CAMMAS  Water,  in  Geography,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  running  from  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  and 
has  a fmall  port  for  (hipping,  corn,  and  grinding  (lones. 

CAMMIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Pruffian  Pomerania, 
feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  on  the  lake  of  Boden, 
about  3 miles  from  the  Baltic,  near  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fup- 
preffed  by  the  peace  of  Wefiphalia,  and  united  to  the  do- 
minions of  Pruffi3  ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Stettin.  N.  lat. 
530  56'.  E.  long.  1 40  48’. 

Cammin  found,  is  one  of  the  fmall  channels  that  lead 
from  the  Baltic  into  the  channel  of  the  river  Oder,  up  to 
Stettin. 

CAMMOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Ononis  fpinofa. 

CAMMONI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  placed  on 
the  Erythrsean  fea,  in  the  gulf  of  Barygaza,  according  to 
the  periplus  of  Arrian  ; and  probably  the  fame  with  the  Ca- 
mane  of  Ptolemy. 

CAMMOROS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  writers  to  a poifonous  plant  called  by  the  Romans  cicuta, 
or  hemlock ; fo  that  it  became  hence  a name  for  the  man- 
drake, and  fome  of  the  nightfhades,  with  fome  authors. 
Many  of  the  moderns,  and  even  fome  among  the  ancients, 
have  erred  greatly  in  confounding  the  cammoros  with  the 
cammaros,  which  is  an  infeft,  in  figure  refembling  the  root  of 
this  aconite.  See  Comocladia. 

CAMOCLADIA.  See  Comocladia. 

CAMCENA,  in  Entomology,  an  African  Papilio,  of  the- 
Heleconii  tribe,  deferibed  by  Fabricius,  the  wings  of  which 
are  fomewhat  entire,  fufcous,  and  dotted  with  black,  with 
a red  band  on  the  potlerior  pair. 

CAMCENiE,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  a name  given  to  the 
Mufes,  becaufe  it  was  their  principal  occupation  to  celebrate 
in  fong  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  camoenae 
of  Latium,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  Numa,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  (hewn  the  facred  fountain  to  the  Veftals,  were 
probably,  fays  Bryrant  (Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  v.  i.  p.  64.), 
the  original  prieftdfes,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fetch  wafer 
for  lultrations  from  that  llream.  For  Cam-Ain  (he  fays)  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  the  camoenas  were  named  from 
their  attendance  upon  that  deity.  The  hymns  in  the  temples 
of  this  god  were  fung  by  thefe  women  ; and  hence  the  ca- 
m cense  were  made  preiider.ts  ot  mufic. 

CAMCEN  A RUM  Luc  us,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
name  of  a wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  at  the  Capena  gate, 
in  the  midft  of  which  was  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  confecrated 
by  Numa.  Livy,  1.  i.  c.  21. 

CAMOENS,  Lewis  de,  in  Biography , a Portuguefe  poet, 
was  defeended  of  an  ancient  family  or  Galicia,  in  Spain,  un- 
der the  name  Caamans,  but  changed  to  Camoens,  in  .1370, 
when  a branch  of  the  family  left  Spain  and  attached  itfelf  to 
the  king  of  Portugal.  Camoens,  the  poet,  fprung  from  a 
younger  branch  of  this  family,  which  had  been  unfortunate  ; 
his  father  having  fufFered  (hipwreck  at  Goa,  with  the  lofs 
of  his  whole  property  ; and  was  born,  as  fome  fay,  in  1517; 
or  according  to  others,  in  1526  or  1527  ; nor  is  the  place 
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of  his  birth  lefs  contefted  than  the  time  of  it.  Some  fay, 
that  he  was  born  at  Coimbra,  and  others,  at  Santaren;  but 
Emanuel  de  Correa,  his  intimate  friend  and  companion,  fays, 
that  he  was  born  at  Lifbon,  and  that  his  mother,  Anne  de 
Maudo,  was  of  a noble  family.  He  iludied  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Coimbra,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  applica- 
tion to  the  daffies  and  to  the  philofophy  of  the  times  ; but 
his  genius  principally  inclined  him  to  poetry,  and,  therefore, 
upon  his  return  to  Lifbon,  he  became  known  at  court  by 
his  poetical  talents  and  his  gallantry.  Being  no  lefs  agree- 
able in  his  perfon  than  in  his  converfation  and  writings,  he 
was  betrayed  into  imprudences  of  a licentious  kind,  which 
caufed  him  to  be  exiled,  as  it  has  been  generally  thought,  to 
Santaren  in  Eftremadura,  the  place  of  his  mother’s  nativity, 
and  the  refidence  of  fome  of  his  relations.  On  this  occafion 
he  compared  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  elegies,  to  the  banifhed 
Ovid.  Difgufted  with  an  inadive  life,  and  being  naturally 
brave,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  ferve  in  a fleet  that  was  fent 
to  the  fuccour  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  and  in  a naval  engage- 
ment he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his  eyes.  His 
flay  at  Lifbon,  whither  he  returned  after  this  naval  expedi- 
tion, was  of  fliort  continuance  ; fome  new  caufe  of  diflatif- 
faftion  arofe,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  it  ; and, 
therefore,  with  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  country, 
he  refolved  to  embark  for  the  Eaft  Indies  in  a fleet  com- 
manded by  Cabral,  which  failed  in  1553-  At  Goa  he  vo- 
lunteered his  fervices  in  an  expedition  to  the  coal!  of  Mala- 
bar ; and  after  his  return,  in  1555,  he  embarked  on  a fecond 
expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Mecca,  in  the  Red  Sea,  where, 
military  exertion  not  being  necefiary,  he  employed  his  time 
in  writing,  and  in  vifiting  fome  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa,  which  he  has  beautifully  deferibed.  Having  fpent 
the  winter  at  Ormuz,  he  returned  to  Goa ; but  indulging 
his  difpofltion  in  compofing  fome  fatirical  pieces  againft 
Bareto,  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  of  India,  and  feveral  other 
principal  perfons  of  Goa,  he  was  banifhed  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  to  Macao  in  China.  Here  he  obtained  the  profit- 
able office  of  commiflary  of  the  efiates  of  the  deceafed,  and 
in  the  exercife  of  it  acquired  fome  property.  During  a re- 
lidence  of  five  years  at  Macao,  he  finiffied  his  “ Lufiad,” 
which  he  had  begun  fome  years  before  in  Portugal.  Upon 
the  removal  of  Bareto,  he  determined  to  return  to  Goa,  and 
having  freighted  a ihip  for  this  purpofe,  he  was  unfortunate- 
ly fliipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meco,  on  the  coaft 
of  Camboja,  and  loft  his  whole  property  ; however,  he  faved 
his  life,  and  his  poems,  which  he  bore  through  the  waves 
in  one  hand,  whilft  he  fwam  affiore  with  the  other.  The 
natives  treated  him  with  hofpitality ; and  on  this  remote 
coaft  he  wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrafe  on  the  1 37th  Pfalm, 
which  reprefents  the  Jews  as  hanging  their  harps  on  the 
willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Goa, 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Don  Conftantine  de  Braganza, 
the  new  governor  ; but  his  fuccdfor,  count  Redondo,  con- 
ceiving prejudices  againft  him,  on  account  of  fome  malverfa- 
tion  in  his  office  at  Macao,  with  which  he  was  charged  by  his 
enemies,  threw  him  into  prifon.  Having  cleared  himfelf 
of  the  charge  alleged  againft  him,  he  was  detained  for 
debt ; and  it  was  in  confequence  of  an  humorous  petition, 
which  he  prefented  to  the  viceroy,  that  he  obtained  his 
liberty.  His  next  adventure  was  that  of  accompanying  the 
governor  of  Sofala  to  that  fettlement ; but  he  was  deceived 
by  promifes  which  were  never  fulfilled,  and  treated  with 
lingular  feverity.  When  the  governor  found  that  Camoens 
was  determined  to  leave  him,  he  endeavoured  to  detain  him 
by  making  a charge  of  debt  for  his  board,  and  threatening 
to  confine  him  in  prifon.  Thefe  unreafonable  claims  were 
fatisfied  by  fome  Portuguefe  gentlemen,  who  invited  him  to 


accompany  them  to  Europe  : and  accordingly  he  arrived 
with  them  in  Lifbon  in  J569,  after  an  abfence  of  16  years. 
One  principal  object,  which  made  him  defirous  of  revifiiing 
his  native  country,  was  the  publication  of  his  “ Lufiad,” 
which  appeared  in  1572.  This  poem,  which  came  to  a fecond 
edition  in  the  fame  year,  was  dedicated  to  king  Sebaltian, 
who,  it  is  faid,  allowed  him  a fmall  penfion  of  qcco  reals,  on 
condition  of  his  living  at  court.  With  this  pittance,  if  it 
had  been  continued,  Camoens  would  have  lived  in  peace  and 
comfort  ; but  Sebaltian  loon  loft  his  life  in  Africa,  and  upon 
the  acceffion  of  Henry,  the  poet  was  forgotten,  and  his  ptn- 
fion  was  withheld.  Thus  reduced  to  a ftate  of  deplorable 
indigence  and  diltrefs,  a poet,  who  had  produced  what  at 
its  tar  lb  appearance  was  thought  to  do  honour  to  the  nation, 
fpent  the  refidue  of  his  life,  humbled  and  mortified  amongft 
a few  Dominican  monks,  either  in  an  alms-houfe,  or  under 
the  charitable  roof  of  a nunnery.  It  is  faid,  that  his  black 
fervant,  a native  of  Java,  who  had  been  his  companion 
for  many  years,  and  who  affifted  in  faving  his  life  when 
he  was  fliipwrecked,  begged  in  the  ftreets  of  Lifbon  for  the 
fupport  of  his  mailer,  who  died  in  79.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  death  was  accelerated  bytheanguilh  with  which  he  fore- 
faw  the  ruin  impending  over  his  country.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  ufes  thele  remarkable  expreffions  : “ I am  ending 
the  courfe  of  my  life  ; the  world  will  witnefs  how  I have 
loved  my  country.  I have  returned  not  only  to  die  in  her 
bofom,  but  to  die  with  her.”  He  was  buried  as  obfeurely 
as  he  had  clofed  his  life,  in  St.  Anne’s  church  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  inferibed  over  his  grave  : — 

“ Here  lies  Lewis  de  Camoens, 

Prince  of  the  poets  of  his  time. 

He  lived  poor  and  miferable,  and  died  fuch, 

Anno  Domini,  1J79.” 

Some  years  afterwards  a refpeftable  monument  was  erefted 
over  his  remains,  at  the  expence  of  a Portuguefe  nobleman. 
“ His  memory  was  honoured  by  numerous  eulogies  from  the 
poets  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  name  of  Camoens  is 
ltill  pronounced  with  enthufiaftic  veneration  by  all  the  vo- 
taries of  Portuguefe  literature.”  Of  the  various  poetical 
compolitions,  written  by  Camoens,  the  epic  poem,  entitled 
“ Lufiad,”  is  the  only  one  which  makes  him  known  in  modern 
times.  The  fubjeft  of  this  poem  is  the  difeovery  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  Vafco  de  Gama  ; and  the 
fleet  is  condudled  by  the  poet  round  the  coaft  of  Africa  to 
Calicut,;  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage 
the  author  introduces  a great  variety  of  deferiptions,  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  World  to  which  they  relate 
renders  noble  and  interefting.  Some  of  his  poetical  fictions 
are  conceived  with  true  genius  ; and  the  giant  Adamaftor, 
the  guardian  of  the  Cape  of  Tempefts  (fince  called  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,)  is  a creature  of  fancy  as  fublime  as  the 
imagination  of  a poet  has  produced.  “ On  the  whole,” 
fays  Dr.  Aikin  (Gen.  Biog. ),  the  want  of  a well-connedted 
plan,  the  negledt  of  proper  decorum,  the  monftrous  mixture 
of  the  Heathen  with  the  Chriftian  mythology,  and  the 
general  baldnefs  and  want  of  elevation  in  the  ftyle,  place 
this  work  far  beneath  the  principal  epics  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.”  “ The  whole  work,”  fays  Dr.  Blair  (Lec- 
tures on  Rhetoric,  See.  vol.  iii.  p.  273.),  “ is  conduced  ac- 
cording to  the  epic  plan.  Both  the  fubjeft  and  the  incidents 
are  magnificent  ; and,  joined  with  fome  wildnefs  and  irregu- 
larity, there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic  fpirit, 
ftrong  fancy,  and  bold  defeription.”  “ There  is  no  attempt 
towards  painting  chara&ers  in  the  poem  ; Vafco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  perfonage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure.  The 
machinery  of  the  Lufiad  is  perfeftly  extravagant ; trot  only 
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is  it  formed  of  a Angular  mixture  of  Chriftian  ideas,  and 
Pagan  mythology  ; hut  it  is  fo  condu&ed,  that  the  Pagan 
gods  appear  to  be  the  true  Deities,  and  Chrift  and  the 
Bleffed  Virgin  to  be  fubordinate  agents.  One  great  fcope 
of  the  Portuguefe  expedition,  our  author  informs  us,  is  to 
propagate  the  Chriflian  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometan- 
ifrni  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  protestor  of 
the  Portuguefe  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adverfary  is  Bac- 
chus, whole  difp  lea  fare  is  excited,  by  Vaico’s  attempting 
to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held, 
in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced,  as  foretelling  the  downfal  of 
Mahometanifm,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel.  Vafco, 
in  great  dillrels  from  a florm,  prays  mod  ferioufly  to  God  ; 
implores  the  aid  of  ChriH  and  the  Virgin,  and  begs  for  fuch 
abidance  as  was  given  to  the  Ifraelites,  when  they  were 
palling  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  Apodle  Paul,  when 
he  was  in  hazard  of  fhipvvreck.  In  return  to  this  prayer, 
Venus  appears,  who  difcerning  the  dorm  to  be  the  work  of 
Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the  winds  to 
be  calmed.  Such  drange  and  prepoderous  machinery  (hows, 
how  much  authors  have  been  milled  by  the  abfurd  opinion, 
that  there  could  be  no  epic  poetry  without  the  gods  of 
Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work,  indeed,  the  author 
gives  us  an  awkward  falvo  for  his  whole  mythology  ; making 
the  goddefs  Thetis  inform  Vafco,  that  die,  and  the  red  of 
the  Heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  defcribe  the 
operations  of  Providence.” 

“ There  is,  however,  fome  fine  machinery,  of  a different 
kind,  in  the  Lufiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges,  ap- 
pearing to  Emanuel  k:ng  of  Portugal,  in  a dream,  inviting 
that  prince  to  difcover  his  fecret  fprings,  and  acquainting  him, 
that  he  was  the  deffir.ed  monarch  for  whom  the  treafures  of 
the  Ead  were  referved,  is  a happy  idea.  But  the  nobled 
conception  of  this  fort,  is  in  the  fifth  c3nto,  where  Vafco  is 
recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  which 
he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before 
had  been  doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them 
on  a hidden,  a huge  and  monitrous  phantom  rifing  out  of  the 
fea,  in  the  midd  of  tempeds  and  thunders,  with  a head  that 
reached  the  clouds,  and  a countenance  that  filled  them 
with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that 
hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  fpoke  to  them  with  a voice 
like  thunder;  menaced  them  for  invading  thofe  feas  which 
he  had  fo  long  poffeffed  undidurbed  ; and  for  daring  to  ex- 
plore thofe  fecrcts  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  reveal- 
ed to  the  eye  of  mortals  ; required  them  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther ; if  they  fliould  proceed,  foretold  all  the  fuccefiive  cala- 
mities that  were  to  befal  them  ; and  then,  with  a mighty 
r.oife  difappeared.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  folemn  and  link- 
ing pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was  employed  ; and  is 
fufficient  to  fhow  that  Camoens  is  a poet,  though  of  an  irre- 
gular, yet  of  a bold  and  a lofty  imagination.” 

This  poem  has  been  tranflated  into  many  languages,  and 
illudrated.  by  elaborate  commentaries.  Two  Englifh  ver- 
fions  of  it  have  appeared  ; one  by  fir  Richard  Fan  (haw,  in 
the  17th  century  and  another  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
by  William  Julius  Mickle,  A.  D.  1776,  qto.  “ This  lad,” 
fays' Aakin,  “ is  one  of  the  bell  verfified  poems  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  language  ; but  the  liberties  taken  with  the  originad,  in 
large,  additions,  alterations,  and  omiffions,  befides  a perpe- 
tual Superiority  of  poetic  language,  render  it  a very  flatter- 
ing reprefentation  of  the  poem  of  Camoens.”  Gen.  Di£l. 
Introd.  to  Mickle’s  Lufiad. 

Camquns’s  Cave,  in  Geography , a cave  below  the  loftied 
eminence  in  the  town  of  Macao  in  China,  fo  called  from  a 
tradition  current  in  the  fettlement,  that  the  Portuguefe  poet 
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of  that  name  wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  Lufiad  on  that 
fpot.  This  intereding  cave  is  in  the  middle  of  a garden,’ 
which  commands  a very  extenfive  profpedt. 

CAMOGLI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  Genoa, 
near  the  fea-co.ad  ; .13  miles  E.  of  Genoa. 

C A MOIL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  dillrict  of  Vannes,  if  league  W.S.VV.  of 
Roche-Bernard. 

CAMOMILE,  in  Botany . See  Anthemis. 

CAMOO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oorni. 

CAMORA.  See  Zamora. 

CAMORTA,  a fmaii  illand  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  N. 
lat.  8U8'.  E.long.  94°  3'. 

CAMOTES,  a group  of  i (lands  belonging  to  the  Phi- 
lippines in  the  Ead  Indian  ocean,  iituate  between  Zebu  or 
Cebu,  and  the  coaft  of  Ogmuah  and  Leyte  ;■  the  chief  of 
which  is  Poro,  dependent  ou  Zebu. 

CAMQUCLE,  in  Ornithology,  the  horned  fereamer,  ac- 
cording to  Bujon.  See  Palm  i dea  cornuta. 

CAMOUFLET,  a fmoky  paper  held  under  the  nofe  of 
one  that  deeps.  But  when  this  word  is  made  ufe  of  as  a 
term  of  war,  it  lignifes  an  affront,  a mortification,  a dtfap- 
poihtrnent.  An  enemy’s  miner  is  faid  to  give  a camouflet 
to  ours,  when  he  finds  means  to  defeend  or  get  down  into  his 
adverfarv’s  gallery,  to  make  fome  frnall  mines  blow  up,  and 
thereby  to  Hide  or  fuffocate  him. 

CAMP,  in  " Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  on  the  eall 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to  Boppart. 

Camp,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  ground  where  a corps, 
body  of  troops,  or  army,  pitch  their  tents,  and  live  or  dwell 
in  the  fame,  either  for  a fliorter  or  longer  (pace  of  time.  In 
a more  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  maybe  defined  to 
be  the  fpot  01  ground  where  any  number  of  perfons,  how- 
ever (mall,  (lop  or  remain  in  tents,  wigwams,  huts,  or  other- 
wife,  for  one  night  or  a longer  time,  whether  they  be  in 
a (late  of  warfare,  or  engaged  in  their  ordinary  purfuits  of 
life.  Thus,  for  inltance,  the  favages  or  wandering  natives  of 
America  are  faid  to  encamp  ; and  the  fpots  where  they  have 
their  wigwams,  or  remain  even  for  one  night  or  two,  are 
called  their  camps  or  encampments.  Many  of  them  are  in 
as  ample  and  uncultivated  a Hate  of  life  as  it  is  poffible  for 
human  creatures  to  be  in.  For  men  neither  ever  did  nor 
ever  can  exift  but  in  a (late  of  fociety  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
Ever  fince  there  have  been  men,  however,  there  have  been 
difputes  or  quarrels.  Thefe  led  to  violence  and  warfare,  and 
obliged  thofe  who  lived  even  in  the  fimplell  and  rudeft  (late 
of  fociety,  to  think  of  and  contrive  means  for  fecuring  their 
encampments  againfl  furprile  or  infult.  For  this  purpofe 
they  would  naturally  make  ufe  of  Hakes,  bufhes,  an  abatis,  a 
ditch,  and  occupy  fituations  difficult  of  accefs,  and  advan- 
tageous in  other  rtfpecls.  The  firll  contrivances  and  efforts 
of  genius,  however,  in  the  way  of  defence  mull  have  been 
rude,  defective,  and  of  little  moment,  fuited  to  the  (implicity 
of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  made,  who  poffeffed  neither  the 
experience  that  could  lead  to  the  conception  of  great  defigns, 
nor  the  means  neceffary  for  executing  them.  Ditches,  bor- 
dered with  brufh,  bufhes,  an  abatis,  or  a Angle  row  of  Hakes, 
fnrrounded  their  huts,  tents,  or  cabins,  and  formed  their 
whole  fecurity.  The  Indians  in  America  furniffi,  at  this  mo- 
ment, many  examples  of  this  manner  of  fortifying.  As  men 
advanced  in  focial  improvements,  and  began  to  have  fixed 
or  permanent  habitations,  they  would  naturally  think  of  con- 
ftructing  walls  with  wood,  earth,  and  afterwards  with  Hones. 
Julius  Caefar  in  his  time  found  wooden  walls  in  ufe  among 
the  Gauls ; and  there  are  fome  parts  now  in  Ruffia,  where 
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-the  towns  are  defended  or  feciired  by  walls  of  wood  or 
timber. 

The  words  made  ufe  of  by  the  Grecian  writers  to  exprefs 
a camp,  or  the  camp,  are  always  in  the  fingular  number,  as 
to  rpr otteSov,  r)  u£o\J.  But  the  Roman  military  wricers 
conftantly  ufe  the  word  cajlra , in  the  plural  number,  to  fig- 
nify  a camp,  or  the  camp.  Some  have  attempted  to  derive 
the  word  cajlra  from  cnjlro , making  it  of  the  fame  import  as 
cnjla,  quod  ibi  caftraretur  libido,  and  becaufe  the  Roman 
foldiers  were  not  originally  permitted  to  marry.  But  the 
word  caftra  is  the  plural  of  caftrum,  which  Cicero  has  made 
ufe  of : and  caflrum  or  caftra  is  eafily  and  evidently. derivable 
from  carfas  aflruere,  to  evett  or  build  huts  or  tents  adjoining 
to  one  another  or  clofe  together.  But  no  good  or  even 
plaufible  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  caufe  or  reafon 
why  the  Roman  hillorians  invariably  employ  the  word  cajlra 
in  the  plural  number,  and  not  cajlrum  in  the  fingular,  not 
only  when  they  mention  both  the  confular  camps  when  fepa- 
rate,  but  alfo  when  they  fpeak  only  of  one  of  them  or  of 
both  joined  together  as  one.  The  following  circurnftance, 
however,  probably  gave  rife  to  that  practice,  or  cuftomary 
mode  of  exprcifion,  for  a camp  or  the  camp.  The  tribes 
•originally  when  they  went  cut  encamped  feparately  and 
apart  from  one  another,  each  by  itfclf.  The  different  pofi- 
tions  or  fpots  of  ground  they  occupied,  were  naturally  called 
the  camps,  or  caftra  ; which  term  orexprefiTon  growing  into 
■ufe  was  retained  when  they  were  encampul  together  and 
furrounded  by  one  and  the  fame  ditch  and  rampart. 

It  is  not  piobable  that  either  the  Romans  or  any  ofther 
people  originally  enclofed  their  camps  on  every  occafion  with 
regular  ditches  and  ramparts,  but  rather  that  they  frequently 
ebofe  ftrong  and  advantageous  fituations,  and  depended  on 
watchfulnefs  and  valour  for  their  fecuritv.  It  was  a very  an- 
•cient  cuftotn,  however,  among  the  Greeks,  to  furround  their 
places  of  encampment  oceafionally  with  a ditch  or  trench, 
which  they  called  op vyfia.  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  camp 
which  they  formed  before  Troy,  and  makes  them  poll  the 
bell  and  bravtft  of  their  troops  on  the  two  flanks  or  wings. 
'The  Eacedcemonians,  who  were  trained  up  in  martial  exer- 
cifes  from  the  time  they  were  feven  years  of  age,  and  iludied 
war  as  an  art  or  feience  more  than  any  other  of  the  Hates  of 
■Greece,  were  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
maxims  and  principles  of  warfare,  but  alfo  Ikilfnl,  dexterous, 
and  expert  in  all  the  methods  of  carrying  them  into  pradiice 
long  before  the  Macedonians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Romans.  They  alio  received  from  their  celebrated  lawgiver, 
tLycurgus,  the  firft  mixed  form  of  government  compofed  of 
the  three  Ample  ones,  viz.  monarchy,  arillocracy,  and  demo- 
-cvacy,  that  ex  >.  lied  in  Europe,  it  killed  lor  many  ages;  and 
vhilft  they  adhered  to  his  laws  and  inftitutions,  they  were 
alike  free  from  internal  di (fen lions  among  themfelves,  and 
•proof  againft  fubjugation  by  external  force.  The  Macedo- 
nians borrowed  from  them  the  bell  part  of  their  military  re- 
fuilations  and  difeipline.  The  Carthaginians  imitated  them, 
•and  on  one  occafion  a certain  Lacedemonian,  named  Xantip- 
pus,  who  joined  them  with  a body  of  mercenaries  from 
Greece,  by  his  fuperior  lkill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  dexterous 
management,  defeated  the  Roman  conful  Regulus,  who  till 
then  had  been  uniformly  victorious  over  them,  and  faved 
their  Hate  when  it  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  d.-llruc- 
tion.  The  Romans,  at  an  early  period,  not  only  adopted 
feveral  of  their  military  maxims,  precepts,  and  inftitutions, 
but  alfo  committed  them  to  writing,  carefully  keeping  re- 
cords of  them,,  and  retained  them  ever  after,  it  has  been 
laid,  on  the  authority  of  fome  writers,  that  their  camp  was 
of  a circular  form,  which  was  preicribed  by  Tycurgus,  as 
iitter  for  defence  than  any  .other.  This  reafon,  however. 
Vox. -VI. 
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aferibed  to  that  great  lawgiver,  is  not  a good  or  juft  one. 
For  a diredt  defence  from  a ftraight  line  is  much  better  than 
from  the  convexity  either  of  a circle  or  ellipfe.  Befides  this, 
the  obfervation  militates  againft  fafts,  and  the  praftice  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  themfelves  in  the  different  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  For,  like  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  they  did 
not  obferve  any  invariable  form  or  method  in  their  encamp- 
ments, but  chiefly  confulted  the  nature  and  ftrength  of  the 
ground  they  encamped  on,  and  gave  to  their  camp  the  form 
and  arrangement  that  bell  fuited  the  fame,  employing,  on 
different  occafions,  eveiy  fort  of  figure  which  tile  pofitiorrs 
they  occupied  required.  This  erroneous  idea,  in  regaid  to 
the  figure  of  the  Spartan  camp,  was  probably  derived  from 
the  circurnftance,  that  the  city  of  Sparta  itfelf  was  of  -a 
circular  form.  It  is  not  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
Spartans  often  intrenched  their  camps,  as  they  did  not  even 
fecure  their  city  with  a wall,  or  rampart,  depending  on  their 
own  vigilance  and  valour,  more  than  on  walls,  for  its  protec- 
tion. That  they  fometimes  did,  however,  cannot  be  denied. 
For  Cleomenes,  when  oppofed  to  Antigonus,  not  only  oc- 
cupied ftrong  pofitions,  but  alfo  made  ufe  of  intrenchments, 
and  even  abatis.  Many  other  inftances  might  likewife  be 
mentioned.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  beft  authority, 
that  the  Greeks  in  general  accommodated  the  figures  and 
diftributions  of  their  camps  to  the  fituations  they  encamped 
on,  fometimes  fecuring  them  with  trenches  and  ramparts,  but 
often  not.  They  oceafionally  fuffered  feverely  by  neglecting 
this  precaution,  of  which  the  Meflenians  furnifh  a linking 
example,  when  they  maiched  with  their  forces  to  join  Philip 
of  Macedon,  though  they  encamped  clofe  under  the  walls  of 
a friendly  fortrefs.  Polybius,  in  the  fixth  book  of  his 
general  hiftory,  in  fpeaking  of  the  great  regularity  of  a 
Roman  camp,  the  rules  the  Romans  regularly  obferved  in 
forming  it,  their  invariable  cultom  of  furrounding  it  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  the  great  eafe  and  facility  with  which 
thefe  were  made,  by  each  foldier’s  knowing  always  on  what 
part  he  was  to  perform  his  labour,  as  well  as  his  own  place 
in  the  camp,  and  that  of  the  body  he  belonged  to,  contrails 
thei-  practice  with  that  of  the  Greeks;  and  tells  us,  that 
thefe,  when  they  encamped,  chiefly  confidered  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  place  they  fixed  on,  and  accommodated  to  it 
the  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  their  encampment,  wifhing 
partly  to  avoid  the  labour  of  making  intrenchments,  and 
partly  perfuaded  that  works  raifed  by  art  are  feldom  fo 
ftrong  or  fecure  as  thofe  that  are  formed  by  nature.  He 
fays,  that  in  compliance,  therefore,  with  what  the  fituations 
demanded,  they  were  not  only  obliged  to  give  every  fort  of 
figure  to  their  camps,  but  alfo  to  vary  the  pofition  of  the  fe- 
veral parts  of  them,  as  the  place  for  each  was  favourable  or 
improper  ; and  that  from  thence  it  happened  that  the  foldier 
never  knew  to  a certainty  his  own  place  in  the  camp,  or  that 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  But  the  Romans,  he 
■informs  us,  willingly  fnbmit.ted  to  the  talk  of  making  in- 
trenchments, and  to  other  toilfome  labour,  for  the  fake  of 
the  great  advantage  that  was  found  to  arife  from  their  em- 
ploying a method  that  was  never  changed,  and  which  ren- 
dered all  the  parts  of  the  camp  quite  familiar  to  the  army. 
The  Macedonians,  who  learnt  the  art  of  war  from  the 
Greeks,  and  particularly  from  the  Spartans,  like  them  gave 
their  camp  every  fort  of  figure  to  make  it  fuit  the  ground 
they  encamped  on,  fometimes  intrenching  it,  and  fometimes 
not,  as  circumftances  feemed  to  require. 

Even  before  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Perfia,  the 
Grecian  coloniils  in  Afia  and  the  nations  in  it  who  were  in 
the  pradiice  of  employing  Greeks  in  their  armies,  encamped 
nearly  in  the  fame  way,  varying  the  forms  ot  their  encamp- 
ments with  thofe  of  the  pofitions  they  occupied  with  them, 
I fecuring 
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fecuring  them  with  intrenchments  on  fome  occafions,  and  on 
others  not.  But  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  feemed 
to  have  been  born  for  the  conqueft  of  men,  both  the  Egyp- 
tians and  all  thofe  nations  of  Afia  that  had  been  vifited 
by  his  arms,  followed  very  nearly  the  Macedonian  or  Gre- 
cian method  of  encamping,  and  generally  when  at  no  great 
diitance  from  their  enemies,  or  in  danger  of  being  attacked, 
ftrengthened  and  fecured  their  camps  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts. Thus  the  camp  of  Molon,  who  was  governor  of 
Media,  and  had  revolted  againft  Antiochus,  the  fon  of 
Seleucus,  was  intrenched  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Thco- 
dotus  the  .dEtolian,  governor  of  Ccelo-Syria,  fecured  the 
troops  he  had  polled  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vale  of  Mar- 
fyas,  between  the  fortreffes  of  Bronchi  and  Gerrha,  fo  well 
with  intrenchments  and  palifades,  that  the  faid  Antiochus  in 
trying  to  penetrate  that  way,  fultained  fo  great  a lofs,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  defift  from  the  attempt.  Both  this  king  and 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  in  their  conteft  for  t lie  fovercignty  of 
that  province,  intrenched  their  camps.  And  many  other 
jnftances  of  this  practice,  fubfeqnent  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, might  be  given. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Greeks,  long  before  their  obftinate  contention  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  Sicily  for  the  pofftfhon  of  that  ifland,  followed  a 
fimilar  mode  of  encamping,  changing,  like  them,  the  forms 
of  their  camps,  to  make  them  fu it  the  fituations  they  occu- 
pied, furrounding  them  fometimes  with  ditches  and  ramparts, 
and  lometimes  not,  as  circumftances  made  fuch  precautions 
neceffary  or  otherwife.  It  is  probable  they  paid  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  both  to  the  fecurity  of  their  camps,  and 
to  regularity  in  forming  them  after  they  came  to  be  engaged 
in  long  and  obdinate  contefls  with  the  Romans.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  Carthaginian  generals,  when 
they  fat  down,  contrary  both  to  common  fenfe  and  the  rules 
of  military  fcience,  with  their  elephants  and  cavalry,  as  well 
as  their  infantry,  on  a rough  and  craggy  eminence  near  Adis, 
which  Regulus  was  befiegi.ig,  took  meafnres  for  drengthen- 
ing  their  camp  with  any  works  whatfoever.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  camp  of  Xantippns,  who  loon  afterwards  de- 
feated Regulus,  and  dedroytd  his  army,  was  intrenched  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Romans.  There  never  perhaps  exided 
a general  who  was  more  capable  than  Amilcar  Barcas,  of 
clioofing  proper  and  advantageous  ground  for  encampments, 
or  who  knew  better  how  to  fecure  and  defend  them.  His 
fon  Annibal,  who,  though  he  often  furprifed  his  enemies,  was 
himfelf  never  once  furprifed,  always  fecured  his  camp  fo  well 
with  an  intrenehment  and  palilades,  that  during  the  lixteen 
years  he  waged  war  againd  the  Romans  in  Italy,  though  he 
never  once  difmiffed  his  army  from  the  field,  no  ferions  attack 
was  ever  made  on  it  but  on  one  occaiion  by  Minucius,  when 
mod  of  his  troops  were  out  of  it  a-feraging.  As  he 
very  judicioufly  adopted  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  Romans 
for  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  after  the  fird  battle  he  fought 
with  them,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  alio  followed  their 
mode  of  encamping,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  as 
fuperior  to  any  other  people  among  the  ancients,  as  they 
were  in  their  arms  and  order  of  battle.  And  as  fome  part 
of  their  method  is  dill  retained  by  all  nations  in  Europe  in 
encamping  their  troops,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  unnecef- 
fary  to  gwe  a correct  plan  and  defeription  ol  a Roman  camp, 
and  of  the  difpodtion  or  arrangement  of  its  different  parts 
from  Polybius,  a faithful  and  judicious  hidorian,  and  the  only 
one  among  the  ancients  who  has  left  us  a diitinct  account 
thereof.  Befide  his  drift  adherence  to  truth  in  all  his  nar- 
ratives, he  was  a perfon  of  great  political  and  military  talents, 
wrote  at  a period  of  time  when  the  government  of  Rome  was 
in  its  greateft  vigour,  and  poffeffed  a thorough  knowledge  of 
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all  its  component  parts,  cuftoms,  and  inffitutions.  This  is 
perhaps  the  more  requifite,  as  Judus  Lipfius,  who  was  a man 
of  much  learning,  but  of  little  military  information,  has 
led  almoft  every  modern  writer  wrong,  that  has  treated 
either  on  the  cadrametation  or  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans. 

Though  it  is  highly  probable  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning they  fecured  their  camps  more  or  lefs  with  intrench- 
ments, and  particularly  from  the  time  they  began  to  carry 
on  their  operations  at  fome  didance  from  their  own  city, 
and  che  tribes  came  to  encamp  together  on  the  fame  fpot,  or 
within  one  and  the  lame  inclofure,  yet  if  we  are  to  credit 
fome  hidorians,  there  was  but  little  interior  regularity  or  or- 
derly arrangement  of  the  different  parts  in  them,  before  the 
j 24th  Olympiad,  when  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  on  the  in- 
vitation, and  in  fupport  of  the  Tarentines,  invaded  Italy. 
That  prince  was  certainly  endowed  both  with  military  talents 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  with  the  molt  undaunted 
courage  ; fertile  in  dratagems  and  expedients,  molt  ikilful 
in  every  branch  of  dilcipline,  and  perfectly  converfant  in  all 
parts  of  the  art  of  war.  He  waged  war  with  various  dates, 
with  mod  powerful  kings,  and  great  commanders,  and  gene- 
rally was  vidtorious  without  being  ever,  (tridtly  fpeaking, 
vanquilhed  himfelf.  In  ali  his  battles  with  the  Romans  he 
employed  not  only  the  arms  but  the  troops  of  Italy,  and 
placed,  in  alternate  order,  companies  of  them,  and  cohorts 
armed  and  drawn  up  after  the  manner  of  the  phalanx,  Even 
with  this  contrivance,  however,  though  he  rather  worlted 
them  in  fome  engagements,  he  never  was  able  to  obtain  any 
very  clear  or  decided  advantage  over  them ; fuch  were  the  in- 
herent excellence  of  their  order  of  battle,  and  the  advan- 
tageous nature  of  their  arms  and  armour  in  clofe  combat. 
By  their  firmnefs  and  deady  perfeverance,  they  at  lalt  forced 
him  to  quit  Italy,  and  leave  the  Tarentines  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  cities,  that  had  been  confederated  with  him 
againft  them,  to  their  fate.  And  getting  poffefiion  of  one 
of  his  camps,  they,  from  the  interior  arrangement  of  it,  im- 
proved the  difpodtion  of  their  own,  and  gradually  brought 
their  cailramctation  to  perfection. 

The  Romans  were  the  only  people  we  have  any  account  of, 
who  invariably  obferved  one  mode  or  manner  of  encamping, 
and  conftantly  intrenched  themfelves  wherever  they  encamped, 
if  they  halted  only  for  a dngle  night. 

The  intrenchments,  however,  with  which  they  furrounded 
their  temporary  or  large  camps  in  the  held  were  not  fo  ltrong 
as  thofe  which  they  made  round  their  cajlra  Jlativa,  their  forts 
or  fmaller  camps, called  caflella,  in  which  a fewcohorts  or  fmall 
garrifons  were  frequently  left  for  fome  time  to  defend  them- 
felves, without  any  other  aid  or  affnlance,  and  which  were 
lometimes  enclofed  with  two,  three,  four,  and  even  dvc  or 
more  diltindt  ditches  and  ramparts. 

They  had  their  cajlra  ajliva,  and  their  cajlra  hiberna. 
The  drft  of  thefe  they  occupied  in  fummer,  when  they  were 
carrying  on  their  operations  in  the  field  ; and  the  lalt  were 
either  towns  they  took  poffcffion  of,  or  fuch  as  they  raffed 
themfelves  in  proper  fituations,  and  foi  tilled  for  the  purpofe 
of  quartering  their  troops  in  during  winter.  Their  cajlra 
<ejli%>a  were  likcwife  ot  two  forts,  namely,  thofe  which  they 
occupied  from  day  to  day,  or  for  a (hurt  time  only,  being 
temporary  camps,  and  called  limply  cajlra , and  thofe  they 
occupied  for  a conliderable  fpacc  of  time,  and  which  are  re- 
peatedly called  cajlra Jlaltva.  The  former  of  thefe  were  more 
flightly  intrenched  than  the  latter. 

“ This,  then,”  fays  Polybius,  book  vi.  “ is  their  (the 
Roman)  kind  of  caftrametation. 

Ground  being  always  chofen  for  the  encampment,  the  ge- 
neral’s tent  occupies  the  part  ot  it  mot  convenient  for  pro- 
fpeit.  and  command.  A ftauiiard  being  placed  where  they 
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-are  to  fix  it,  a quadrangular  place  is  fo  meafured  off  round 
this  ftandurd,  that  all  the  fides  may  be  one  hundred  feet 
diilant  from  the  llandard,  and  the  area  be  four  acres.  See 
N°  i.  in  the  plan  of  a Roman  camp. 

And  always  before  one  face  and  fide  of  this  figure,  which 
appears  the  molt  commodious  for  fupplies  of  water  and  fo- 
rage, the  Roman  legions  are  placed  in  tins  manner:  there  be- 
ing fix  tribunes,  as  has  been  already  obftrved,in  every  legion, 
and  two  Roman  legions  always  with  each  of  the  confnls,  it  is 
evident,  that  twelve  tribunes  of  neceflity  ferve  with  each  of  the 
confnls.  They  place,  therefore,  all  their  (the  tribunes)  tents 
along  one  right  line,  which  is  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  qua- 
drangle that  has  been  fixed  on,  and  diilant  from  it  fifty 
feet.  This  place  is  for  the  horfes,  with  the  beads  of  bur- 
then, and  the  reft  of  the  equipage  of  the  tribunes.  See 
N°  2 in  the  plan. 

Thefe  tents  being  placed  with  their  back  parts  towards  the 
aforefaid  figure,  are  ranged  fronting  outwards  towards  the 
fide,  which  (ball  always  be  noticed  as,  and  called  by  us,  on 
every  occafion,  the  front  of  the  whole  fcheme.  And  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes  are  equally  diltant  from  one  another  to 
extend  along  as  much  fpace  as  the  whole  breadth  always  of 
the  Roman  legions.  See  N°  3. 

The  tents  of  the  prasfedli  of  the  allies,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
tended the  whole  breadth  of  their  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
had  the  fame  width  ol  fifty  feet  behind  them  for  their  horfes, 
beads  of  burthen,  and  baggage,  that  was  left  behind  thofe  of 
the  tribunes.  See  N°  4 and  5,  in  the  plan. 

Again,  one  hundred  feet  being  meafured  off  forwards,  in 
front  of  all  thefe. tents,  they  then  from  the  right  line,  limiting 
this  breadth,  which  is  parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
begin  to  make  the  camps  of  the  legions,  ufing  this  method. 
See  NJ  6. 

Having  bifefted  the  aforefaid  right  line,  by  a line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  it  from  tins  dandard,  the  v encamp  the  horfe  of 
each  legion  oppofite  to,  and  fifty  feet  clida'nt  from  each  other, 
dividing  this  didance  in  the  middle  by  a line.  The  arrangement 
of  the  tents,  both  for  the  horfe  and  foot,  is  alike  ; for  the 
whole  figure,  both  of  a maniple  and  of  a troop,  is  quadrangu- 
lar. This  locks  into  the  dretts,  and  has  a determinate  length 
along  the  llreet;  for  it  is  one  hundred  feet.  And,  in  general, 
they  endeavour  to  give  it  an  equal  depth,  except  for  the  allies. 
And  when  they  make  ufe  of  fuller  legions,  they  add  both  to 
the  length  arid  depth  in  proportion.  See  N°  7 and  8. 

This  encampment  then  being  made  of  the  horfe  oppofite 
to  the  middle  tents  ol  the  tribunes,  like  a certain  ft  ret  t croft- 
ing the'  aforefaid  right  line,  and  the  place  before  the  tri- 
bunes ; (for  the  figure  of  all  the  intervals,  on  each  fide,  is, 
in  truth,  made  like  to  ftreets,  along  fonte  of  which  the  ma- 
niples, and  forr.e  of  them  the  troops  of  horfe  are  encamped)  ; 
they  place  behind  the  faid  horfe  the  triarii  of  both  legions, 
a maniple  againft  each  troop  in  the  fame  figure  of  equal 
length,  the  figures  joining  one  another,  but  looking  in  con- 
trary directions  to  the  oppolke  fronts  of  the  horfe,  and  make 
the  depth  of  each  of  thefe  maniples  equal  to  half  its  length, 
as  their  number  is  always  the  half  only  of  that  of  each  of  the 
other  parts.  Wherefore,  though  the  numbers  of  the  men 
often  vary,  it  happens  that  all  thefe  parts  are  always  equal  in 
length  by  the  variation  of  the  depth.  See  N°  9. 

Again,  fetting  off  fifty  feet  from  each  of  thefe,  they  encantD 
the  principes  oppofite  to  the  triarii.  And  thefe  looking  to- 
wards the  faid  intervals,  two  other  ftreets  are  iikewife  formed. 
But,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cavalry,  they  take  their  be- 
ginnings and  commencements  from  the  fame  right  line  and 
interval  of  one  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the  tribunes.  And  they 
terminate  towards  that  fide  of  the  intrenchment  oppofite  to 
the  tribunes,  which,  from  the  firft,  we  have  fuppofed  to  be 
at  the  front  of  the  whole  figure.  See  N°  11. 
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Next  to  the  principes,  and  behind  them,  they,  in  like  man- 
ner, encamp  the  haftati  looking  a contrary  way,  placing  the  fi- 
gures clofe  together.  And  there  being  ten  maniples  in  each  of 
all  the  parts,  (of  a legion)  according  to  the  divilion  from  the 
beginning,  it  happens,  that  all  the  ftreets  are  equal  both  as  to 
length,  and  as  to  their  terminating  evenly  towards  the  fide 
ot  the  intrenchment  at  the  front,  turned  towards  which  they 
encamp  the  la  It  maniples.  See  N°  12. 

Again,  leaving  fifty  feet  from  the  haftati,  they  encamp  op- 
pofite to  them  the  horfe  ot  the  ailics,  beginning  at  the  fame 
l ight  line  •with  them,  and  ending  at  the  fame  right  line.  But,  as 
I have  obferved  above,  the  number  of  the  loot  of  the  allies  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  legions  leffened  by  that  of  tlie  tx- 
traordinarii.  And  that  of  their  horfe  is  double.  A third  part 
being  taktn  from  thefe  for  extraordiparii,  by  increafing  in 
proportion  the  depth  of  the  figures,  in  which  they  encamp 
them,  they  endeavour  to  make  them  equal,  as  to  length,  the 
Roman  legions.  See  N°  14. 

Ail  the  five  ftreets  being  now  completed,  they  again,  in- 
creaiing  the  depth  in  due  proportion,  place  the  maniples  of 
the  allied  foot  ranging  itar  to  rear  to  the  horfe,  and  looking 
towards  the  intrenchment,  and  both  fronts  of  its  tranfverfe 
fides.  And  in  each  maniple  the  centurions  occupy  the  firft 
tents  on  either  fide.  See  N°  1 <5. 

But  in  following  the  aforefaid  method  of  encamping,  they 
feparate  on  each  fide  the  fixth  troop  fiity  feet  from  the  fifth, 
and,  in  a fimilar  manner,  the  maniples  of  foot  ; fo  that  this  be- 
comes another  opening  through  the  middle  of  the  legions 
crofting  thefe  ftreets,  and  parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
which  they  call  the  fifth,  (or  via  quintana),  from  its  extending 
along  the  fifth  maniples.  See  N°  16. 

But  the  place  behind  andback  from  the  tents  of  the  tribune* 
lying  adjacent  to  each  fide  of  the  general’s  ground,  becomes 
one  part  of  it  a place  for  the  forum,  and  the  other  for  the 
quo:  ft  or,  and  the  things  under  his  charge.  See  N°  17  and  18. 

From  the  lull  tents  of  the  tribunes,  on  either  fide,  having  an 
arrangement  as  it  were  in  Hefted  backwards  perpendicularly  to 
thefe  tents,  all  the  choice  men  of  the  extraordinary  horfe,  and 
fnme  1 f thofe  fcrvmg  as  volunteers,  from  regard  and  refpedt  to 
the  confuls,  encamp  according  to  (or  parallel  to)  the  faces  of 
the  intrenchment  on  the  tranfverfe  fides,  part  of  them  fronting 
the  (lores  of  the  quasftoriurr.,  and  part  ot  them  on  the  oppofite 
fide  looking  into  the  forum.  And  it  for  the  molt  part  hap- 
pens to  thefe  not  only  to  encamp  near  the  confuls,  but  aifo 
on  marches,  and  on  other  neceffary  occafions,  to  perform  their 
whole  duty  and  iervice  about  the  conful  and  quxllor.  See 
N°  uj. 

And  the  foot  performing  a fimilar  fervice  with  the  fore- 
mentioned  horfe,  are  placed  oppofite  to  them,  looking  to- 
wards the  intrenchment.  See  N°  20. 

Then  from  thefe  is  left  a llreet  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes  extending  along  the  op- 
pofite fides  of  the  forum,  praetorium,  and  quaeftorium,  to  the 
above-mentioned  parts  of  the  intrenchment.  See  N°  21. 

And  along  the  upper  fide  of  this,  the  extraordinary  horfe 
of  the  allies  encamp,  looking  towards  the  forum  together 
with  the  praetorium,  (or  general’s  ground),  and  the  quxfto- 
rium.  See  N°  22. 

At  the  middle  of  the  encampment  of  thefe  horfe,  and  at  the 
fame  ground  adjoining-  the  praetorium,  a ftreet  of  fifty  feet  is 
left  reaching  to  the  rear  fide  of  the  encampment,  its  direction 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  aforefaid  broad  ftreet.  See  N°  23. 

With  their  backs  to  thele  horfe  again,  the  extraordinary 
foot  of  the  allies  are  placed  looking  towards  the  intrenchment 
and  the  rear-afpeft  of  the  whole  encampment.  See  N°  24. 

And  the  vacant  fpacc  left  on  each  fide  of  thefe  towards 
the  tranfverfe  fides,  is  given  to  ftrangers  and  allies  occafionally 
arriving.  See  N°  25. 
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All  being  thus  difpoftd,  the  whole- figure  of  the  encamp- 
ment becomes  an  equilateral  quadrangle.  And  a»  to  what 
relates  to  the  intcrfeCiion  of  the  llreets  in  it,  and  its  diftri- 
bntion  in  other  refpedls,  it  has  an  arrangement  refembling  a 
city.  They  pitrce  the  intrencliment  on.  every  fide  two  hun- 
dred  feet  diltant  from  the  tents  ; and  this  vacant  fpace  af- 
fords them  many  and  great  conveniencies.  It  is  commodious 
and  ufeful  for  the  inf  refs  and  egrefs  of  the  legions.  For  each 
of  them  move  out  into  this  open  fpace  through  their  own 
ftreets,  but  do  not  pufh  down  and  trample  on  one  another  by 
crowding  into  one.  Carrying  alio  to  this-  place  the  booty 
of  cattle  they  bring  in,  and  the  Ipoils  they  take  irom  the 
enemy,  they  keep  them  fafe  during  the  nights.  But  the 
greateil  is  this,  that  in  nocturnal  affaults  neither  fire  nor  wea- 
pons, except  a very  few,  can  reach  them.  And  it  hap- 
pens, that  even  thefe  are  aimed:  harmlefs,  from  the  great-  • 
nefs  of  the  diftance,  and  the  furrounding  tents.” 

Polybius,  in  this  description  of  a Roman  camp,  fuppofes 
a legion  to  conllft  of  four  thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horfe.  He  obferves,  however,  that,  from  it, 
thofe  who  choofe  to  examine  it  will  eafily  be  able  to  under- 
fland  the  extent  and  whole  perimeter  of  a camp,  even  when 
the  legion  confifts  of  a greater  or  lefs  number.  When  move 
ef  the  allies  than  are  ufual  either  accompanied  them  from  the 
beginning  of  an  expedition,  or  afterwards  arrived  in  the 
camp,  he  informs  us,  that  befides  affigning  to  the  latter  the 
places  already  mentioned,  they  filled  with  them,  alfo,  thofe 
on  each  lide  of  the  prastorium,  bringing  the  forum  and  qnas- 
ftorium  together  into  one  place,  as  the  occaiion  and  neceffity 
required  ; and  that  as  to  the  former,  when  their  number  ex- 
ceeded what  was  cullomary,  befides  the  locations  ufually 
made  for  them,  they  laid  out  an  additional  ftreet  for  them 
beyond  the  legions  both  on  the  right  and  left  fide  of  the 
camp.. 

But  when  the  four  legions  and  both  confuls  were  affembled 
together  within  one  and  the  fame  intrencliment,  he  fays, 
that  nothing  more  is  necefiary  for  underllanding  their  method 
of  encamping  than  to  fuppofe  two  armies  difpoftd  of  in  the 
manner  now  deferibed,  with  their  rears  where  the  extraordi- 
jiaries  as  he  has  mentioned  of  each  were  placed,  joined  to- 
gether. Whenever  this  happened,  he  tells  us,  the  figure  of 
the  camp,  inflead  of  being  a fquare,  becanrj  a rectangle, 
having  its  area  double  that  of  the  confular  camp  he  has  given 
a defeription  of,  and  its  perimeter  one  half  greater.  This, 
indeed,  is  manifeft,  fince  two  equal  fquares  joined  together 
form  a redangle,  of  which  the  area  is  double  that  of  either, 
and  the  perimeter  is  to  that  of  each  of  them,  in  the  ratio  of 
6 to  4 or  of  3 to  2.  The  Romans,  he  adds,  always  ob- 
ferved  this  method  or  difpofition  as  often  as  both  confuls  had 
their  camps  joined  together,  and  that  as  often  as  they  had  fe- 
parate  and  dillind  camps,  the  arrangement  continued  the 
fame,  with  this  variation  only,  that  they  then  placed  the  fo- 
rum, quseftorium,  and  praetorium,  in  the  middle  between 
both  the  armies. 

Polybius,  in  deferibing  the  Roman  method  of  encamping, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  •velites,  or  light-armed  troops,  who, 
in  every  legion,  were  equal  in  number  to  the  haltati,  or  to 
the  principes.  But  in  giving  an  account  of  the  compofition 
of  the  legion,  and  the  mode  of  forming  it,  he  exprefsly  af- 
firms, that  they  were  diftributed  equally,  or  in  jult  propor- 
tion, among  all  the  reft,  according  to  their  number,  it  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  dilbibution  of 
them  exifted  in  the  camp,  or  that  two-fifths  of  them  en- 
camped with  the  haftati,  two-fifths  with  the  principes,  and 
one-fifth  with  the  triarii. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  then,  it  appears  that  the 


Romans  in  ths  time  of  Polybius,  allowed  ground  for  en- 
camping on  at  the  rate  of  S9tt  fquare  feet  to  every  foot 
foldier,  and  333 1,  for  every  horfeman  and  trooper  and  his 
horfe.  For  as  the  haflnti  and  principes  were  equal  in  num- 
ber in  every  legion,  and  the  velites  equal  to  each  of  them, 
and  as  each  oi  the  former  confided  of  ten  companies, 
amounting,  when  the  eftablifhment  of  the  legion  was  at 
4200  foot,  to  1200,  and  had  two  fifths  of  this  number,  or 
4S0  of  the  velites  diftributed  among  them,  it  is  evident, 
that  on  every  fpot  of  ground  100  feet  fquare,  occupied  by 
a maniple  either  of  haftati  or  of  the  principes,  there  were 
encampe'd  120  of  themfelves,  and  two  filths  of  this  number, 
or  48  of  the  vdites,  m till  168  men.  But  a fquare,  o£ 
which  the  fide  is  equal  to  too  feet,  contains  10. oca  fquare- 
feet,  which  divided  by  16S,  gives  59  fquare  feet,  and  eleven 
twenty-one  parts  of  a fquare  loot.  In  hke  manner,  as  the 
number  of  the  triarii  was  only  equal  to  half  that  of  either  the 
haftati  or  the  principes,  amounting  to  no  more  than  600  men, 
and  as  thefe  were  alio  divided  into  ten  companies,  and  had. 
one  fifth  part  or  240  of  the  velites  diftributed  among  them,, 
it  is  manileft,  that  on  each  of  the  ten  rectangles,  occupied 
by  their  maniples,  there  were  encamped  60  of  themfelves, 
and  24  of  the  velites,  or  84  men.  But  a redtangle  loo 
feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  contains  5000  fquare  feet,, 
which  divided  by  84  gives  likewife  59  fquare  feet  and 
eleven  twenty  one  parts  of  a fquare  foot. 

We  arrive  at  the  fame  conclufion  by  dividing  the  num- 
ber of  fquare  feet  contained  in.  the  whole  ground  affigned  by 
Polybius  for  encamping  all  the  foot  of  a legion,  by  42.0c, 
the  number  of  them.  For  the  haftati  and  principes  encamp- 
ed on  20  equal  fquares,  of  which  each  contained  io,oco. 
fquare  feet,  having  its  lide  equal  to  one  hundred  feet.  The 
whole  20  then,  of  couife,  contained  200,000  fquare  feet. 
If  to  this- number  of  Iquare  feet  there  be  added  the  contents 
of  the  ten  equal  rectangles  of  3000  fquare  feet  each,  that 
were  occupied  by  the  ten  maniples  of  triarii  and  their  pro- 
portion  of.  velites,  or  50,000  fquare  feet,  w'e  get  250,000 
fquare  feet  for  the  lurface  of  the  whole  ground,  that  the 
infantry  of  one  legion  encamped  on,  which  number  of  fquare 
feet  divided  by  42.00  give  59  fquare  feet,  and  eleven  twenty- 
one  parts  of  a fquare  foot  as  before. 

And  as  there  were  300  horfe  then  in  each  legion,  who 
were  alfo  divided  into  ten  parts  or  troops,  and  encamped  on 
ten  equal  fquares  of  1.0,000  fquare  feet  each,  it  is  no  lefs 
evident  that  the  encamping  ground  allowed  for  them  was  at 
the  rate  of  333  fquare  feet,  and  one  third  part  of  a fquare 
foot  for  each  horfeman  or  trooper  and  his  horfe,  fir.ee  10, coo 
divided  by  30,  or  100,000  divided  by  300,  give,  333  and  one 
third. 

Polybius  alfo  informs  us  that  tire  excavation  of  the  ditch 
and  tlie  raifing  of  the  rampart  along  the  two  tranfverfe  tides 
of  the  intrenchmen't,  or  thofe  near  the  wings  cf  the  allies, 
were  done  by  them,  and  that  the  other  two  fides  were  left 
to  the  Romans,  to  each  legion  one  ; that  each  fide  was  di- 
vided into  as  many  parts  or  portions  as  there  were  maniples 
to  labour  on  it,  and  a centurion  ajrpointed  to  fuperintend 
the  execution  of  the  work  in  each  part,  and  that  the  whole 
fide  was  infpecled  and  approved  of  by  two  of  the  tribunes, 
whole  turn  of  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  every  kind  of  necef- 
fary  fervice  in  and  about  the  camp.  For  the  tribunes,  two 
by  two  in  rotation,  took  upon  them  not  only  the  care  of 
the  camp,  but  the  management  and  direction  oi"  every  thing 
done  in  it  for  two  months  at  a time. 

As  in  encamping,  a place  was  fixed  for  the  confuPs  or 
general’s  tent  before  ground  was  laid  out  for  any  others,  fo 
on  breaking  up  the  camp,  his  tent  and  thofe  of  the  tribunes 
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were  always  fir (l  taken  down.  And  when  they  were  all 
ftruck,  the  baggage  colledled  and  placed  on  the  beads  of 
burthen,  the  whole  camp  on  a fignai  made  began  to  move, 
with  t he  extraordinaries  ufually  in  the  van,  and  next  to 
them  the  allies  of  the  right  wing,  followed  by  the  baggage 
of  both.  Next  to  them  marched  the  firlt  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions with  its  baggage  behind  it  ; then  followed  the  leeond 
legion,  having  behind  it  not  only  its  own  baggage,  but  alfo 
that  of  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  who  clofed  the  rear  of  the 
whole  march. 

Polybius  in  his  defeription  of  a confnlar  camp  has  not 
given  us  any  dimenfions  for  the  rampart  arid  the  ditch. 
Thefe  mult  have  varied  with  circumitances  and  {filiations, 
and  particularly  with  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  occupied.  Julius  Caefar  in  the  ftcond  book  of 
liis  vvar  in  Gaul,  chap.  v.  informs  us  that  he  ordered  one  of 
his  camps  to  be  fecurtd  with  a rampart  12  feet  high,  and  a 
ditch  18  feet  deep. 

In  deferibing  the  Roman  camp,  Polybius  does  not  give 
ns  either  the  names  or  number  of  the  gates.  He  only  in- 
forms us,  that  the  exterior  Tides  of  the  camp  were  guarded 
at  night  by  the  velites,  who  placed  ten  of  their  number  at 
every  gate,  and  kept  watch  alfo  in  the  day-time  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  intrenchment.  It  is  well  underitood, 
however,  from  the  information  left  us  by  other  hiilorians, 
that  there  were  four  principal  gates,  viz.  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  of  the  intrenchment  oppofite  to  the  termination 
of  the  11  ret t of  fifty  feet  wide  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions,  another  diredlly  oppofite  to  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  rear  of  the  intrenchment,  and  two  directly  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  llreet  of  ico 
feet  wide  between  the  ttnts  of  the  tribunes  and  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  tile  tranfverfe  fides  of  the  intrenchment. 
That  one  of  the  two  lall  mentioned,  which  was  on  the  right 
hand  fide  of  the  camp,  was  called  porta  principalis  dextra, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  fide,  porta  principalis  finijlra. 
The  other  two  principal  gates,  namely  the  two  firlt  men- 
tioned,  were  called  porta  pratoria  and  porta  decumana.  But 
in  regard  to  their  real  or  actual  iituations,  though  all  writers 
on  the  fubjedl  allow  them  to  have  been  oppofite  to  each 
other,  doubts  and  different  opinions  have  arilen,  fome  plac- 
ing the  decuman  gate  in  the  front  fide  of  the  intrenchment 
and  others  in  the  rear.  Thofe,  who  contend  for  its  having 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  fide  of  the  intrench- 
ment, make  it  derive  its  name  from  this  circumfiance,  that 
fuch  of  the  foldiers,  as  had  been  found  guilty  of  negleft  of 
duty  or  delinquency,  were  conduced  through  it  to  the 
place  appointed  for  their  punilhment  or  execution, 
and  refer  to  the  following  words  of  Vegetius,  book  i. 
®hap.  23,  “ Porta  aiitem,  qnte  appellatur  preetoria,  aut  ori- 
entem  fpedlare  debet,  aut  ilium  locum,  qui  holies  refpicit  ; 
aut  n iter  agitur,  illara  partem  debet  attendere,  ad  quam 
ell  profecturus.  exercitus,  intra  quam  primag  centurias,  hoc 
eftl,  cohortes  papiliones  tendunt,  et  dracones  et  figna  confti- 
tuunt.  Decumana  autem  porta,  quas  appellatur,  polt  praeto- 
riam  ell,  per  quam  delinqueutes  milites  educunturad  poenam. 

The  late  major  general  Roy  referring  to  this  palfage 
exprefies  hirnielf  in  thete  words : “ With  regard  to  the 
decuman  gate  mentioned  in  this  paflage  of  Vegetius,  it  is  to 
be  oolervtd.  that  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rigorous  dif- 
eipline  ellablifhed  in  the  Roman  armies,  when  a particular 
corps  or  any  number  of  foldiers  had  milbehaved  in  the  field, 
or  had  been  mutinous  to  their  officers,  it  became  neceffary 
to  decimate  the  delinquents,  every  tenth  man  being  drawn 
out  by  lot  and  doomed  to  Puffer  death.  Hence  we  may 
judge,  that  the  decuman  gate  had  its  name  from  thofe,  who 
had  received  fentence,  being  led  out  by  it  for  punilhment  or 
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execution.”  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
page  50. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the  foregoing  words 
of  Vegetius,  that  delinquents  were  led  out  through  the  gate- 
in  the  rear  of  the  camp  to  receive  punilhment.  It  may 
juft  as  well  be  inferred  from  them  that  they  were  carried  out 
through  the  gate  in  the  front  of  the  camp.  And  from  his 
obfcrvirig  that  the  praetorian  gate  ought  to  look  either  to- 
wards the  eaft  or  the  enemy,  we  cannot  exactly  afeertain 
whether  it  was  cullomary  for  the  Romans  to  make  the  front 
or  rear  of  their  camp  look  towards  the  eafl.  But  this  in- 
ference may  reafonably  enough  be  drawn  from  them  that 
the  praetorian  gate  fometimes  looked  towards  the  enemy  and 
fometimes  not.  Polybins,  without  making  the  four  different 
alpedls  of  his  confular  camp  have  any  reference  whatfoever 
to  the  eafl,  well,  north,  and  fouth,  expre  fifty  fuppofes  the 
front  of  it  to  look  towards  thofe  parts,  that  were  moll  con- 
venient for  fupplies  of  water  and  forage.  If  any  one  of  the 
principal  gates  in  his  time  went  by  the  name  of  porta  de- 
cumana, it  was  probably  fo  called  from  the  deeumani  mani- 
puli,  and  decumana;  turmse  next  to  the  front  of  the  intrench- 
ment. That  it  took  its  name  from  foldiers  feledled  by  de- 
cimation for  puniftiment,  being  led  through  it  out  of  the 
camp,  is  a fuppofition  diredlly  contrary  to  his  authority  ; for 
he  informs  us,  when  (peaking  of  that  punilhment  and  the 
rigour  of  the  Roman  difeipline,  that  it  was  atduaily  inftifted 
within  the  camp. 

Liplius,  whom  mod  of  the  modern  writers  on  the  Roman 
caftramctation  as  delivered  by  Polybius  have  followed,  though 
a man  of  great  learning,  departs  from  fome  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  that  hiftorian.  He  leaves  out  the  fpace  fifty  feet  wide 
between  the  ground,  that  was  occupied  by  the  tents  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  forum,  praetorium,  and  quteftorium,  which 
Polybius  exprefsiy  affigns  for  their  horfes,  beads  of  burthen, 
and  other  equ’pages,  in  thefe  woids,  IWot,  o ' viro^uyioi^  x.xl 
ndi  XetTr?  7xv  ccTrooiwri  tocto;.  Now  that  their  tents 

were  not  only  in  front  of  this  fpace,  but  alfo  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  it,  is  evident  from  another  paffage  in  this 
hiftory,  where  he  informs  us,  that  three  companies  were 
allotted  to  each  tribune,  who,  among  other  fervices  thev 
performed  for  him,  furniffied  him  always  with  a double  guard, 
coniifting  of  four  foldiers,  two  of  whom  were,  ftationed  be- 
fore his  tent,  and  the  other  two  behind  it  near  to  the 
horfes. 

He  allows,  however,  50  feet  in  depth  as  we  have  done, 
for  the  tribunes’  quarters  ; and  this  depth  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  what  was  neceffary  fur  them,  exclufive  of  the 
50  feet  allowed  for  their  horfes,  beafts  of  burthen,  See.  as 
they  were  the  officers  next  in  rank  and  dignity  to  the  con- 
ful  and  quieftor,  had,  two  by  two  in  fucceffion,  charge  of 
the  whole  camp,  and  the  fnperintendance  of  every  thing 
done  in  it,  a id  had  alfo  all  delinquents  brought  before  them 
to  be  tffed  and  to  receive  fentence. 

Although  he  leaves  out  the  aforefaid  width  of  50  feet 
left  for  the  horfes,  & c.  of  the  tribunes,  he  quarters  among- 
the  guards  a number  of  volunteers,  fo  greatly  exceeding  that 
which  ufually  attended  one  conful,  with  two  legions  and 
the  ordinary  complement  of  allies,  that  he  makes  his  camp 
33  feet  longer  from  front  to  rear  than  it  is  broad,  contrary 
to  the  rule  for  keeping  it  always  an  equilateral  quadrangle. 
In  this  particular,  then,  he  departs  not  lefs  than  83  feet 
from  tiie  rules  laid  down  by  Polybius,  and  makes  the  ground  ; 
for  quartering  01  encamping  the  extraordinarii  in  the  rear 
deeper  by  the  fame  number  of  feet  than  by  thefe  rules  it 
could  be. 

Inftead  of  making  the  quarters  of  the  guards  for  the  con- 
fid  and  qusilor  commence,  according  to  Polybius,  from  the 
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laft  tents  of  the  tribunes,  or  from  the  qiisflorium  and  forum, 
which  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  preetorium  to- 
wards the  tranfverfe  fides  of  the  camp  as  far  as  the  encamp- 
ing ground  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  ot  the  Roman  legions 
did,  he  makes  them  begin  20  feet  dillant  from  the  fame. 

Though  Polybius  neither  mentions  the  pnefedi  of  the 
allies,  nor  affigns  any  encamping  ground  for  them,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  fuppofe,  that  their  quarters,  like  thofe  of  the  tribunes, 
extended  the  whole  breadth  of  their  own  horfe  and  foot, 
and  no  farther,  leaving  a paffage  50  feet  wide  between  the 
lall  tent  of  the  tribunes  and  the  firft  of  theirs,  both  on  the 
right  and  left,  which  paffages  mud  have  been  very  conve- 
nient as  communications  with  the  principia  for  the  horfe 
guards,  who  fronted  the  forum  and  quaellorium.  Liplius, 
however,  makes  the  tents  of  the  praefeCti  extend  29  feet 
into  each  of  thefe  openings,  beyond  the  encamping  ground 
of  their  own  troops. 

He  alfo  takes  up  ground  for  the  quaeftor  and  two  legati 
exclufive  of  that  for  the  public,  which  he  has  no  authority 
for  from  Polybius,  who  makes  no  mention  at  all  in  his  ac- 
count cf  the  Reman  callrametation  of  a legatus  or  le- 
gati. 

As  to  the  duke  of  Rohan’s  plan  of  a Roman  camp,  he 
leaves  out  with  L’pfius  the  fpace  acrofs  it  50  feet  wide,  ex- 
prefsly  allowed  by  Polybius  for  the  horfes,  beads  of  bur- 
then, baggage-,  &c.  of  the  tribunes.  He  makes  the  ground 
for  quartering  the  fuptrnumeraries,  drangers,  and  part  of 
the  extraordinary,  too  deep  by  50  feet,  which  additional 
depth  being  equal  to  the  width  of  the  faid  fpace  left  out  be- 
hind the  tribunes’  tents,  caufes  his  plan  to  be  a fquare, 
though  in  his  diftribution  of  thefe  quarters,  lie  entirely  mif- 
takes  that  hidorian’s  meaning.  He  alfo  lays  out  the  quxf- 
torium  in  various  wliimfical  divifions  without  the  lead  fha- 
dow  of  authority  from  that  writer. 

Sir  Henry  Savilie,  in  his  view  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
Romans,  gives  a defeription  of  their  confular  camp,  which 
he  makes  a fquare  or  equilateral  quadrangle,  hut  ,32  feet 
broader  and  deeper  than  it  ought  to  be,  by  allowing  the 
horfe  of  the  allies  16  feet  more  depth  on  each  fide  than 
their  juft  proportion.  He,  in  like  manner,  leaves  out  the 
foace  feet  wide  allowed  to  the  tribunes  for  their  horfes, 
beads  of  burthen,  and  baggage  ; hut  makes  the  encamping 
ground  for  the  extraordinary  that  remain  after  thofe  feltded 
for  the  guards  are  taken  from  them,  and  for  drangers  and 
fupernumerary  allies,  too  deep  by  82  feet,  which  being  equal 
to  the  70  and  32  feet  jud  mentioned,  conftitutes  the  Roman 
camp  as  deferibed  by  him  a fquare,  of  which  the  fide,  how- 
ever, is  30  feet  longer  than  it  ought  to  be  according  to  Po- 
lybius. He  alfo  makes  the  quasdorium  and  forum  too  large, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  guards  too  fmall.  He  likewife  gives 
the  encamping  ground  of  the  pneftdli  of  the  allies  an  extent 
of  qo  feet  more  than  that  which  their  own  horfe  and  foot 
cover. 

The  late  major-general  Roy  has  profeffedly  given  us  a plan 
and  defeription  of  a confular  camp,  and  alfo  a plan  of  a 
Roman  camp,  when  both  coufuls  encamped  together,  or 
within  the  fame  intrenchment,  in  his  military  antiquities  of 
the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  publilhed  after  his  death  in 
one  volume  in  folio  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1793.  But  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
he  took  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hampton’s  tranflation  of  Po- 
lybius for  granted,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  fuppofed  with 
him  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  to  have  been  triple  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  on  that  erroneous  fuppoiltion  has  grounded 
all  his  computations  refpeCting  their  callrametation,  and 
particularly  in  comparing  the  Polybian  camp  with  thofe  in 
Scotland,  that  were  fil'd  difeovered  by  the  learned,  ingeni- 


ous, and  very  able  military  antiquarian,  general  Melville, 
in  1.754,  who  manifefted  a very  fine  and  fuperior  degree  of 
diferimination  in  concluding  from  Tacitus’s  narrative,  and 
the  reafons  of  war,  that  Agricola  mud  have  eroded  the  Tay 
above  Perth,  and  proceeded  along  Strathmore,  and  that 
there  were  certainly  tome  remains  of  his  camps  (bill  to  be  found 
in  that  vale,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  the  engineers, 
who  were  then  employed  by  government  on  a furvey  of  that 
country,  and  the  perfevering  affections  of  one  of  them  in 
particular,  who  had  actually  furveyed  the  fituations,  on 
which  they  were  afterwards  difeovered  by  general,  then 
captain,  Melville,  without  knowing  what  they  were.  Gene- 
ral Roy  received  from  captain  Melville,  who  was  about  to 
leave  this  country  and  repair  to  the  Weft  Indies,  a commu- 
nication of  that  difeoverv,  and  fir  ft  learnt  from  him,  as  he 
himfelf  acknowledges,  what  was  really  meant  by  a tempo- 
rary Roman  camp,  which  information  excited  his  curiofity, 
and  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fubjeCt  of  Roman 
military  antiquities  in  Great  Britain.  But  though  he  pro- 
feeuted  it  occafionally  for  a number  of  years  with  a very 
laudable  degree  of  zeal  and  induftry,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  he  committed  feveral  material  and  great  millakes  in  his 
plan  and  defeription  of  the  Polybian  confular  camp. 

He  leaves  out  the  Ipace  fifty  feet  wide  behind  the  tents  of 
the  tribunes,  exprefsly  allotted  by  Polybius  for  their  horfes, 
&c.  Pie  dees  not  make  the  extent  of  the  tribunes  encamping- 
grotind  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  camp,  fo  great  as  that  of  the 
Roman  horfe  and  foot,  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
leaving  a dillance  of  about  two  hundred  feet  between  their 
full  tents  on  the  right  and  left  ; whereas  Polybius  tells  us, 
that  the  one  was  equal  to  the  other.  His  words  are  thefe  : 
S’uXhriXuw  hrov  a. i Tin  c-jcwad,  rocwrc/ii  cil  t 0- 

9ro»  wrs  va.%  oXo'j  to  -rAaTOi ; di\  tcov  Pii'/jtaMuv  rf otToirsSziii  Trapwiv. 

Pie  leaves  an  open  place  or  ftreet  of  twenty  five  feet  wide 
on  the  left  of  the  preetorium,  between  it  and  the  forum  ; 
then  fets  off  a rectangular  fpace  of  the  fame  depth  with  the 
praetorium,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
which  he  divides  equally  into  tw'O  parts,  the  one  next  to  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes  as  quarters  for  the  legati,  and  the 
other  immediately  behind  that  for  the  market-place,  or  fo- 
rum ; then  leaves  another  ftreet  of  twenty  five  feet  wide  ; 
and  on  the  remainder  of  the  ground  fet  apart  by  Polybius 
for  the  forum,  extending  as  far  as  that  occupied  by  the  laft 
tent  of  the  tribunes  on  the  left  he  encamps  one  half  of  the 
ableCti,  or  felect  horfe  of  the  allies  for  the  conful’s  guard. 
He  then  leaves  a ftreet  fifty  feet  wide,  making  that  between 
the  hailati  and  horfe  of  the  allies  on  the  left  extend  quite 
to  the  rear  of  the  camp,  then  encamps  half  the  evocati  and 
volunteer  horfe  looking  toward  the  praetorium,  and  clofe 
behind  them,  with  their  backs  to  theirs,  half  the  evocati,  or 
volunteer  foot;  then  leaves  another  ftreet  of  twenty-five  feet, 
and  beyond  that  encamps  half  the  feleCl  foot  of  the  allies 
for  the  conful’s  guard.  On  the  right  of  the  praetorium, 
he  in  like  manner  leaves  a ftreet  twenty  five  feet  wide,  then 
fets  off  a reCtangular  fpace  as  deep  as  the  praetorium,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad  for  the  quaeftor’s 
quarters,  and  for  the  cloathing,  arms,  and  provifions  behind 
them  ; then  leaves  another  ftreet  twenty  five  feet  wide ; then 
encamps  the  other  half  of  the  ableCti,  or  feleCI  horfe  of  the 
allies  for  the  conful’s  guard  ; and  fo  on  as  on  the  left.  In 
making  all  thefe  ftreets,  divifions,  allotments,  and  alloca- 
tions, he  is  fo  far  from  being  fanftioned  by  Polybius,  that 
they  are  in  direCt  repugnance  and  contradiction  to  that  au- 
thor’s authority,  who  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  legati,  but 
allows  about  five  times  as  much  ground  for  the  forum,  and 
about  twice  and  a half  as  much  for  the  quasftorium  as  he 
does. 
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On  each  fide  of  the  ftreet  fifty  feet  wide,  leading  to  the 
rear  from  that  of  one  hundred  feet  in  width  behind  the  prae- 
torium,  he  allots  a rectangular  fpace  of  four  hundred  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  for  the  extraordinary  horfe 
of  the  allies  facing  the  faid  broad  ftreet,  and  an  equal  fpace 
on  each  fide  for  the  extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies  immedi- 
ately behind  them  and  facing  the  rampart ; then  leaves  on 
each  fide  a ftreet  fifty  feet  wide,  and  laftly  makes  two  rect- 
angular locations  of  four  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  each  for  ftrangers  coming  to  the  camp,  thus  prepofter- 
oufly  allowing  for  occafional  comers,  as  much  ground  as  he 
allots  for  the  encampment  of  all  the  haftati  and  principes, 
with  four  fifths  of  the  velites  of  a complete  Roman  legion. 
The  truth  indeed  is  this:  he  makes  the  depth  of  the  en- 
camping ground  in  the  rear  of  the  pnstorium  one  hundred 
and  eighty  three  feet,  and  one  third  of  a foot  greater  than 
it  ought  to  be  by  Polybius’s  account  of  the  Roman  caftra- 
metation.  And  his'  camp  taken  altogether  differs  widely 
and  effentially  from  the  one  deferibed  by  that  author.  For 
he  makes  each  fide  of  the  encampment  one  hundred  and 
thirty  three  feet,  and  one  third  cf  a foot  longer  than  it 
fhould  be,  and  each  fide  of  the  intrenchment  alfo  of  courfe. 
Of  this,  he  feems  to  have  been  partly  aware  himfelf ; for 
in  page  4^  of  his  work,  when  he  ufes  in  the  text  thefe 
words,  “ therefore  the  iide  of  the  fquare  of  intrenchment  of 
a confular  army  was  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Roman  feet,”  he  in  a note  expreffes  himfelf  in  the 
following  : “ If  according  to  Lipfius  and  others,  who  have 
copied  from  him,  there  had  only  been  in  the  .confular 
camp  twice  the  number  of  allied  foot  (he  mult  unquef- 
tionably  have  meant  to  fay  allied  horfe')  that  there  was  of 
Roman  horfe,  then  the  fpace  actually  occupied  by  the 
troops  would  have  been  a fquare  of  fixteen  bundled  and  fix- 
teen  Roman  feet,  and  two  thirds  of  a foot.”  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  many  palpable  errors  and  mif- 
takes  in  that  elaborate,  and  in  many  refpedts  valuable  per- 
formance, which  might  have  eafily  been  avoided  by  a little 
proper  attention  to  the  printing  of  it.  They  are  fo  nume- 
rous indeed,  that  we  cannot  allow  ourfelves  to  regard  it  as 
a correct  copv  of  the  manufeript,  he  left  behind  him. 

The  fquare  was  the  moft  convenient  and  belt  figure  the 
Romans  could  have  adopted  for  their  encampments.  Of  all 
right-angled  quadrilateral  figures  of  the  fame  perimeter,  its 
area  is  a maximum,  or  the  greateft.  It  therefore  required 
lefs  extent  of  intrenchment  than  a reftangle  of  the  fame  area 
or  fuptrficial  contents.  And  if  we  examine  the  difpofition 
or  arrangement  of  the  various  locations  they  made  within  it 
for  their  troops,  taking  into  conlideration  at  the  fame  time 
the  invariable  fimplicity  and  regularity  of  their  method  of 
encamping,  we  fhall  find,  that  there  neither  was  any  ground 
loft  nor  any  wanted  to  render  it  more  commodious,  and  be 
apt  to  regard  it  as  the  beft  perhaps,  that  could  have  been 
contrived  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  ufe  of 
fire-arms,  which  have  made  great  and  eftential  alterations 
neceffary. 

Even  in  modern  encampments,  however,  fo  much  of  the 
Roman  method  is  ftill  retained  by  all  nations,  that  in  en- 
camping their  troops  they  conftantly  place  the  privates  in 
the  front,  behind  them  the  fubalterns,  then  the  captains, 
and  in  the  rear  of  thefe  the  field-officers.  And  Frederick 
the  Great,  king  of  Pruffia,  tells  us,  that  it  was  his  enftom, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  to  enclofe  his  camps  with  in- 
trenchments,  which,  belidcs  anfwering  other  good  purpofes, 
contributed  greatly  to  prevent  defertion. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  modern  caf- 
trametation,  which  is  ailo  regulated,  in  a great  meafure, 
by  certain  rules,  that  are  liable,  however,  to  be  altered  and 


varied  in  different  fituationa  and  pofitions,  fo  as  to  occupy 
the  ground  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  moft  commodiouily 
for  the  free  and  ufeful  operations  of  the  different  deferiptions 
of  troops,  according  to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  ge- 
neral, or  officer  commanding  them. 

Camps  take  different  names,  or  denominations,  from  the 
objects  thofe  have  in  view  who  form  them  ; fuch  as  for  in- 
ftance  : 


Camps  offenfive, 

Camps  defenfive, 

A camp  of  rendezvous, 

A camp  of  paffage, 

A camp  of  reft  or  repofe, 

A fixed  or  Handing  camp, 

A flying  camp, 

A camp  of  peace  and  exer- 
cife, 


A camp  for  forage, 

A camp  of  oblervation, 

A covering  camp, 

An  entrenched  or  retrenched 
camp. 

An  entrenched  or  retrenched 
camp  in  a campaign,  or 
open  country. 


Camps  off cn five,  or  camps  for  the  attack,  interruption,  and 
annoyance  of  an  enemy. 

The  principal  objedts  which  every  general  either  has,  or 
ought  to  have  in  view  when  he  choofes  ground  for  a camp, 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  offenfive,  and  the  other  defenfive. 
The  camp  in  which  an  army  aifembles,  at  the  beginning  of 
a war  or  the  opening  of  a campaign,  is  of  the  firll  clafs  or 
defeription.  In  fuch  carrps,  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be 
paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  troops,  who  fhould  encamp 
in  fmall  feparate  corps  near  their  magazines,  or  depots,  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  able  to  unite  in  a fhort  time.  And 
as  fuch  camps  are  generally  at  fome  dillance  from  the  enemy, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  making 
the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  troops  the  lirtl 
object  of  attention. 

The  moft  eftential  properties  of  every  camp  are  health, 
fulnefs,  and  fecurity.  Thefe  are  advantages  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to  and  fought  after  on  all  occafions.  But  an 
attention  to  wholefomcntfs  is  ftill  more  neceffary  in  one 
that  is  to  be  occupied  for  a confiderable  length  of  time, 
than  in  another,  where  troops  are  to  make  but  a ftiort  ft  ay. 
Low,  wet,  damp,  and  marlhy  places  fhould  be  avoided  in 
every  country  ; and  in  hot  climates,  fituations  that  are  much 
expofedtothe  burning  heat  of  the  fun.  On  the  other  hand, 
riling  grounds  with  an  eaftern  afpect,  commodiouily  fituated 
for  pallure,  and  for  fupplies  of  water,  forage,  and  fuel, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  other  fituations  for  encampments. 

A general  ought  to  be  a good  judge  of  fituations  him- 
felf, and  to  choofe  his  own  camps.  His  knowledge  fhould 
not,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  be  confined  to  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  war,  or  to  the  fiddle  faddle  bufinefs  of 
parades,  reviews,  and  iham  fights,  that  have  no  refemblance 
whatever  to  real  adtions.  He  fhould  be  able  to  difeern  at 
fight,  or  to  difeover  with  a glance  of  bis  eye,  all  the  pof- 
fible  advantages,  as  it  were,  which  any  poll  or  pofition  is 
capable  of  affording,  and  to  improve  this  talent  in  practice, 
by  the  principles  of  fortification,  which  are  the  bafis,  or 
ground-work  of  it,  and  which  he  ought  to  carry  with  him 
into  the  field,  and  apply  to  every  lituation  of  his  army, 
availing  himfelf  of  heights,  defiles,  rivers,  livuiets,  moraffes, 
inundations,  woods,  & c.  When  mailer  of  the  rules  of  that 
fcience,  he  can  alfo  apply  it  fuccefsfully  for  finding  out  the 
weaknefs  of  the  enemy’s  pofition  and  order  of  battle. 

A camp  offenfiise,  or  of  offence,  is  formed  for  the  pur- - 
pofe  of  annoying  an  enemy  in  various  ways,  fuch  for  in- 
ltance,  as  to  force  him  to  raife  a fiege  by  cutting  off,  or 
ftraightening  his  intercourfe  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
country  and  his  own  depots;  to  compel  him  to  quit  an  ad- 
vantageous pofition  by  cither  att  . .ig  it  at  itt  it  neceffary, 
or  by  invefting  one  of  his  towns  or  places  ; to  make  incur- 
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Tons  into  Tome  one  or  other  of  his  provinces  ; to  intercept 
Isis  convoys  ; to  embarrafs  his  communications  ; to  conlume 
the  fora  ire  he  might  draw  benefit  and  advantage  from  ; &c. 

As  fecurity  is  always  one  of  the  firft  objefts  of  confedera- 
tion, every  camp,  of  whatever  fpecies  or  deicription  it  may  be, 
ought  to  have  its  front  and  flanks  placed  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  infult.  In  any  fituation,  therefore,  that  is  chofen  or 
fixed  on  for  a camp,  (and  there  are  various  ways  of  occupying 
the  fame  ground)  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  extend  either 
flank  towards  the  enemy,  or  to  expofe  it  to  commanding 
ground  within  cannon-fho.t,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power 
■to  occupy  or  poiTefs  himiclf  of,  but  to  place  it  in  fucli  a man- 
ner as  to  make  it  afford  fupport  to  both  wings  of  the  army, 
it  ought  to  be  guarded  and  fecured  both  in  front  and  rear 
by  detachments  : and  particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
its  lying  commodionfly  for  pafture,  forage,  water,  and  Wood, 
which  is  not  only  ufefisl  as  fuel,  but  for  pickets,  palilades, 
and  other  purpofes.  It  fhould  alio  be  conveniently  fituate 
for  the  army  that  occupies  it,  no  move  out  of  it  either  to 
form  in-order  of  battle,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether  without 
being  exp'ofedto  much  mol  citation  from  the  enemy,  who,  did 
he  command  the  principal  avenues  or  approaches  to  it, 
wpuld  have  it  in  his  power  to  fliut  them  up,  and  thereby 
•force  them  either  to  furrender,  or  to  attack  and  fight  him 
on  very  difadvantageo.us  terms.  There  ate  many  fituations 
that  appear  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  naturally  are  fo,  which, 
from  this  very  eircumftance  of  troops  not  being  able  to  quit 
-them  when  neceflary  without  expofing  themfelves,  are  in  re- 
gality both  weak  and  dangerous.  And  an  unfkilful  general 
may  be  led  by  the  mere  appearance  of  them  into  great  mil- 
takes,  and  thereby,  not  only  draw  difgrace  on  himfeif  and 
his  troops,  but  alio  plunge  his  country  into  the  moll  difaf- 
trous  calamities.  But  a knowledge  of  fortification  will  en- 
able a commander  of  naturally  good  talents  to  choofe  heights, 
and  occupy  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  prevent  their  being 
commanded  by  others  ; to  cover  his  flanks  effectually,  fo  as 
to  fecure  each  poll  as  to  render  it  capable  of  defence,  and 
to  avoid  tliofe,  in  which  a gallant  officer  cannot  maintain 
his  ground,  without  running  the  rifle  of  lofing  his  reputa- 
tion. 

Camps  defenfive,  or  camps  of  defence.  Such  camps  are 
ftrong  by  their  fituations  chiefly,  and  have  no  other  defign 
than  that  of  preventing  attacks.  Every  fituation  that  has  its 
front  and  flanks  equally  ftrong,  and  is  free  and  open  behind, 
is  proper  for  this  fort  of  camps.  There  are  heights  that  have 
a front  of  a certain  extent,  and  their  flanks  covered  by  mo- 
raffes,  and  pofitiofis,  that  are  fecured  in  front  by  a river  or 
mav(hy  rivulet,  and  their  flanks  by  ponds.  Such  camps 
'having  no  other  objedft  than  to  prevent  their  being  attacked 
bv  the  enemy,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  fix  on  falfc 
points  of  fupport.  For  this  purpofe,  the  rivers  and  mayflies  in 
their  front,  and  on  thei-r  flanks,  ought  to  be  founded  in  or- 
der to  afeertain  whether  the  rivers  are  not  fordable,  and  the 
marfhes  impracticable. 

When  fuch  a camp  has  a river  In  its  front,  it  fhould  not 
be  placed  nearer  to  the  bank  thereof  than  eight  hundred  or 
a thoufand  paces,  in  order  to  leave  ground  fufficient  for 
drawing  up  the  army  in  order  of  battle. 

Pofitions  taken  under  the  protection  of  towns  or  places, 
are  defenfive  camps. 

When  the  objeCt  of  a defenfive  camp  is  to  cover  a coun- 
try, the  principal  attention  of  a general  in  ehufing  it  ought 
to  be  direCted  to  thole  points,  which  the  enemy  has  it  in  his 
power  to  attack,  and  by  which  he  might  penetrate. 

Camp  of  rendezvous.  When  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  or  the  opening  of  a campaign,  ati  army  is  brought  to- 
gether in  the  field,  either  in  one  entire  body,  or  in  a lepa- 


rate  corps,  or  parties,  at  no  great  diftance  from  one  another, 
it  is  faid  to  be  in  a camp  of  rendezvous.  Such  a camp  is 
either  more  or  lefs  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  cafes  the  convenience  of  the  troops  ought  to  be 
the  firft  objeCt  of  attention.  It  is  alio  fometirnes  intended  to 
be  often  five,  and  fometirnes  defenfive.  When  it  is  formed 
for  the  purpofe  of  offenfive  operations  the  following  maxims 
ought  to  be  obferved  : 

To  avoid  extending  either  flank  towards  the  enemy,  or 
expofing  it  to  ground  that  he  can  take  poftfffion  of;  to 
choofe  a pofition  for  it  lfrong  by  nature  ; to  fupport  well 
the  wings  ; and  to  fecure  it  againft  1’urprife  or  any  fuddea 
affault  by  detachments,  both  in  front  of,  and  behind  it. 

To  proportion  its  extent  to  the  ftrength  of  the  army. 

If  you  are  in  an  open  and  level  country,  to  encamp  your 
army  in  order  cf  battle,  and  if  you  cannot  fecure  your  camp 
againft  infult  or  furprife  by  detachments,  to  tluow  up  in- 
trenchmenls  fufficient  to  prevent  your  being  obliged  to  fight 
contrary  to  your  intention  or  inclination,  or  when  it  is  not 
neceflary  for  you  to  come  to  adlion. 

In  a broken  or  uneven  country,  to  feparate  your  army 
without  encamping  the  different  corps  at  too  great  a diftance 
from  one  another,  occupying  the  highways,  villages,  & c.  in 
your  front. 

In  a mountainous  country,  to  encamp  your  troops  accord- 
ing to  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the  ground,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  molt  advanced  corps  may  receive  prompt 
aid  and  lupport  from  the  reft. 

Not  to  place  your  cavalry  on  either  wing  when  it  is  near 
a wood,  village,  or  other  place,  into  which  the  enemy  can 
throw  in  fomc  of  iiis  infantry  ; but  fometirnes  to  place  them 
all  on  one  wing,  and  fometirnes  to  encamp  them  in  a fecund 
line,  or  othervsife,  as  the  ground  and  circumftances  may 
point  out. 

When  the  enemy  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  a river,  ri- 
vulet, morafs,  &c.  to  encamp  at  a fufficient  dillance  from 
it  to  prevent  your  being  incommoded  by  his  file,  in  even 
forming  your  army  in  order  of  battle  in  front  of  your  own 
camp. 

To  reconnoitre  the  highways,  rivers,  rifing  grounds,  ri- 
vulets, ferries,  caltles,  woods,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  your  camp;  and  to  keep  open  a communication 
between  its  rear  and  feveral  roads,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiv- 
ing fupplies  of  provifions,  &c. 

To  choofe  your  camp  in  inch  a manner,  that  the  enemy, 
by  moving  on  his  right  or  left,  may  not  oblige  you  to  quit 
your  pofition,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  by  making  a fhort 
or  fmall  movement  yourfelf  you  may  compel  him  to  make  a 
long  or  circuitous  one,  and  to  quit  his  pofition  or  leave  the 
country. 

This  is  the  fureft  criterion  by  which  one  can  judge  of  the  < 
fkilful  or  unikilful  choice  of  a camp. 

And,  in  ftiort,  though  you  are  adding  offenfively,  to  take 
every  poffible  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  your  camp  when 
the  enemy  is  near  you,  and  by  no  means  to  defpife  him.  For 
negligence  and  contempt  of  an  enemy  tend  always  to  render 
him  bold  and  enterpriling. 

When  defenfive  operations  are  the  object  of  a camp  of 
rendezvous,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  befides  thefe,  the  fol- 
lowing maxims : — 

To  avoid  encamping  in  a plain  or  level  country. 

To  attend  particularly  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  you 
occupy,  and  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  troops  your 
army  is  compofed  of. 

Always  to  entrench  your  camp,  taking  care  that  no  part 
of  it  can  be  enfiladed. 

To  occupy  the  bridges  and  fords  of  rivers,  & c.  and  if  you 
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aff  appi’elienflve  of  differing  by  inundations,  to  make  dikes 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water. 

To  avoid  placing  either  of  your  wings  behind  a morafs,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  that  may  be  an  obftacle  to  its  manoeuvring 
eafily,  and  co-operating  with  the  reft  of  your  army-  in  cafe 
of  an  attack. 

To  place  your  artillery  on  heights,  and  difpofe  of  it  in 
fituations  from  which  it  can  do  mod  execution. 

And  to  keep  open  a free  and  convenient  egrefs  from  it  in 
the  rear,  that  your  retreat  may  not  be  cut  oft. 

A camp  of  pajfage.  In  an  offenfive  war  troops  encamp 
traniiently,  when  they  march  either  to  attack  an  enemy,  or 
to  diflodge  or  force  him  from  a poll,  by  different  manoeuvres; 
or  to  get  before  him  to  fome  paflage,  and  penetrate  into  his 
country;  or  to  invell  a place,  and  form  the  fiege  of  it  ; or, 
in  fhort,  to  join  an,  advanced  corps  or  army. 

In  a defenfive,  as  well  as  an  offenfive  war,  they  occupy  a 
camp  of  paflage  when  they  take  poll  to  cover  their  country; 
when  they  are  obliged  to  regulate  their  movements  by  thofe 
of  their  enemy  ; when  their  objedt  is  to  effedt  fome  junction ; 
or,  finally,  when  they  are  conftrained  to  abandon  a poll,  a 
frontier,  or  even  one  part  of  their  country  to  cover  another. 

A camp  of  ref  or  repofe,  is  that  in  which  troops  either 
wait  for  forage,  or  watch  the  enemy’s  motions,  in  order  to 
regulate  theirs  by  his,  or  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  fome  time  fiationary  on  account  of  ficknefs  or  fome 
other  caufe.  As  repofe  is  the  foie  objedt  in  fuch  a camp,  it 
fhould  have  fuch  a river  or  morafs  in  its  front  as  renders  it  inac- 
cefiible.  And  if  the  river,  rivulet,  or  morafs  in  front  of  it  has 
not  a fufncient  depth  of  water  it  fhould  be  dammed  up  fo  as 
to  be  impaflable. 

Such  a camp  fhould  not  only  have  its  front  natural- 
ly ftrong,  but  alfo  have  a fite  or  fituation  that  is  elevated  and 
healthy  ; and  when  it  is  of  a permanent  nature,  it  fhould  have 
abundance  of  water,  wood,  forage,  and  provifions,  within 
its  reach  and  command,  and  fhould  cover  the  road  or  route 
of  all  its  convoys. 

A fixed  or  fable  camp  may  have  different  objects,  accord- 
ing as  an  army  adts  ottcnlively  or  defenfively. 

When  it  is  on  the  offenfive,  it  occupies  fuch  a camp  for  a 
certain  time,  to  form  the  fiege  or  blockade  of  a place ; to 
wait  the  effedt  of  a diverfion  or  the  capture  of  a place,  which 
a detached  corps  has  been  fent  to  attack  ; to  give  a reinforce- 
ment or  convoy  time  to  arrive  ; to  confume  or  dellroy,  dur- 
ing the  courfe,  or  towards  the  end  of  a campaign,  the  forage 
or  fubfiilence  of  a country,  which  they  defign  to  abandon  ; 
to  give  rell  or  repofe  to  an  army  after  a long  march  or  opera- 
tion that  may  have  caufed  a lofs  of  men,  or  occaliontd  diftaf- 
es,  or,  in  fine,  during  the  courfe  of  a campaign,  that  has  not 
been  fo  profperous  or  fortunate  as  was  at  firft  expelled. 

When  a general  encamps  before  a place  to  attack  it,  which 
he  knows  the  enemy  cannot  affemble  a fufficient  force  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of,  and  when  he  has  little  to  fear  from  any 
detachments  he  may  fend  out,  cither  for  that  purpofe  or  to 
interrupt  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  he  has  then  only  to 
diftribute  his  troops  round  the  place  as  commodioufly  as  lie 
can,  feizing  on  commanding  grounds  and  other  advantageous 
objects,  and  taking  care  to  have  his  circumvallation  as  near 
to  it  as  pofiible,  provided  he  is  juft  out  of  the  reach  of  an- 
noyance from  the  befieged’s  fhot  and  ftiells. 

When  he  is  on  the  defenfive,  he  choofes  a liable  camp  to 
cover  his  country,  or  fome  place  of  importance,  that  the 
enemy  defigns  to  befiege.  Befides  thefe  two  objeds,  a 
liable  camp  has  feveral  others,  which  are  common  to  it  with 
camps  of  other  denominations.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  which  is  this", 
that  a general  can  remain  in  it  frill  he  fees  his  enemy  fepa* 
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rate  his  forces,  and  feud  them  into  winter  quarters,  in  order 
that  he  may  go  into  his  own  without  dread  of  difquictude 
or  moleftatjon. 

A flying  camp  denotes  a corps  or  body  of  troops  confifting 
of  three,  four,  five,  fix,  &c.  thoufand  men,  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, that  has  power  to  encamp  and  decamp  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  general  or  officer  commanding  it,  as  necemty 
and  circumftances  may  require,  that  is  continually  in  the 
field,  and  is  conffantly  making  divers  movements  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy,  ftop  his  incurfions,  check  and  render 
abortive  his  enterprifes,  intercept  his  convoys,  teaze  and 
fatigue  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to  throw  itfelf,  in 
cafe  of  need,  into  a befieged  place,  that  is  in  want  of  fuc- 
cour  or  affillance. 

Though  there  is  fome  difference  between  the  command 
of  a flying  camp  and  a large  army,  the  refemblance,  how- 
ever, is  fo  great,  that  a general  officer,  who  has  often  com- 
manded a detached  or  feparate  body  of  troops  is,  cateris  pari- 
bus, fitter  for  the  command  of  a large  army  than  one  who 
has  not  enjoyed  that  advantage.  ,C| 

A general  officer,  therefore,  who  ii  ambitious  of  prefer- 
ment, anxioufly  endeavours  to  procure  for  himfelf  fuch  com- 
mands and  to  qualify  himfelf  for  them. 

A flying  camp  occafions  much  uneafinefs  and  difquie- 
tude to  an  enemy,  by  hovering  on  his  tvings.  It  is  dellined 
to  cover  fome  trail  of  country  between  two  armies  ; to 
make  head  againll  fome  fimilar  corps,  that  the  enemy  has 
formed  or  detached  ; to  undertake  and  execute  fome  par- 
ticular enterprifes ; to  throw  troops  into  fome  place  that 
is  menaced  or  threatened  ; to  draw  contributions  from 
certain  diftricls,  and  to  regulate  its  movements  at  the 
fame  time,  in  fuch  a manner  as  always  to  have  it  in  its 
power  to  join  the  main  army  after  a march  of  one  or 
two  days  at  moll,  in  order  that,  if  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a general  engagement  fhould  prefent  itfelf,  it  may 
arrive  in  time  to  take  a fliare  in  it. 

The  general,  who  commands  a flying  camp,  ought  to 
be  extremely  attentive  and  vigilant,  to  have  his  troops 
highly  diiciplir.ed,  to  fuffer  no  draggling  or  difeerfion  of 
them,  to  march  with  great  precaution,  to  choofe  advantage- 
ous camps,  and  to  regulate  his  movements  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  always  in  readinefs  to  furprife  his  enemy 
when  it  is  pofiible,  without  running  the  rifle  of  .being 
fnrprifed  himfelf.  He  fhould  be  alert  againll  all  forts  of 
enterprifes  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  ought  to  have 
parties  always  on  the  look  out,  and  to  relieve  them  ; and 
he  fhould  not  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  lpies,  of 
whom  lie  may  have  enough  if  he  only  pays  them  well.  Mo- 
ney can  feldom  be  more  ufefully  employed. 

A camp  of  peace  and  cxercife,  is  a camp  deflined  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  ail  the  military  duties  and  fur.dtions. 

In  fuch  peaceable  encampments  the  troops  fhould  he. 
trained  up  and  inflrucled  in  every  fort  of  fatigue,  labour, 
and  duty,  which  is  mceffaryon  actual  fervice,  for  rendering 
warfare  fuccefsful.  In  fuch  a fituation  an  adtive  and  able 
general  will  not  only  have  them  pradtifed  in  throwing  up 
works  expeditioufly,  hut  will  alfo  turn  a great  part  of  his 
attention  to  their  difeipline.  He  will  make  them  encamp 
in  order  of  battle,  and  caufe  every  part  and  branch  of  the 
fervice  to  be  performed  with  as  minute  accuracy,  and  as 
punctual  an  obfervance  of  orders,  as  if  they  were  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  will  examine  whe- 
ther the  officers  on  guard  are  fufficiently  vigilant  and  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  of  their  duty,  and  whether 
the  guards  themfelves  are  polled  according  to  orders.  He 
will  not  only  have  the  infantry  exercifed  frequently,  hut  the 
cavalry  alfo,  when  they  are  not  employed  in  foraging,  and 
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the  recruits  of  both  daily.  He  will  infped  and  look  at  the 
horfes  himfelf,  praifing  thofe  officers,  who  have  been  care- 
ful of  them,  and  feverely  reprimanding  thofe  who  have 
negleded  to  have  them  taken  care  of.  In  ffiort,  he  will  by 
his  vigilance  and  attention,  in  making  every  part  of  his  army 
perform  its  duty  with  punduality  and  exadnefs,  give  activi- 
ty, fkill,  and  animation  to  the  whole,  and  prepare  them 
for  ading  with  vigour,  advantage,  and  fuccefs  againft  an 
enemy. 

jl  camp  of  forage,  or  for  foraging.  Such  camps  are  fome- 
times  at  a diftance  from  and  fbmetimes  near  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  neither  your  camps  nor  foraging  parties 
are  in  “danger  of  moleftation  or  infult.  There  are  certain 
precautions,  however,  that  ought  never  to  be  negleded, 
even  when  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  attempts 
of  the  enemy.  Your  camps  therefore  ought,  in  either  cafe, 
to  be  ftrong  by  nature,  or  rendered  fo  by  art,  and  particu- 
larly inthelaft,  when  you  are  near  to  an  enemy.  Betides,  a 
ftrong  camp  enables  you  to  fend  out  ftronger  foraging  de- 
tachment than  you  could  otherwife  venture  to  do  ; and  on 
this  fervice  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  employ  a great  part 
of  your  army.  Foraging  is  certainly  an  effential  part  of  the 
art  of  war;  and  parties  of  foragers  may  very  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  detachments  fent  out  againft  the  enemy.  A rich 
and  fertile  trad  or  diftrid  of  country  fhould  be  chofen  for 
it,  and  fecrecy  ought  to  be  obferved  in  regard  to  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  where,  you  intend  to  forage.  Your 
orders  refpeding  this  fervice  fhould  not  be  communicated 
even  co  the  officer,  who  is  to  command  the  troops  employed 
on  it,  till  late  in  the  evening  before  it  is  to  be  performed. 
You  ought,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  detach  a number  of  fma'.l 
parties  to  acquire  an  exad  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  mo- 
tions. And,  if  you  are  on  your  guard  againft  ftratagems,  it 
will  be  fafer  for  you  to  forage  when  he  does  than  at  other 
times. 

A camp  of  ohfervation  is  the  camp  of  an  army  employed 
in  watching  the  motions  and  operations  of  an  enemy,  in 
haraffing  and  perplexing  him,  and  preventing  him  from  pene- 
trating in  a country  or  trad  of  territory,  to  furprife  or  take  an 
important  place,  or  to  moleft  another  army,  and  force  it  to 
abandon  its  preconcerted  enterprifes  and  deGgns.  An  army 
of  obfervation,  during  a Gege,  is  almoft  always  in  motion 
and  on  the  look  out,  occupies  the  avenues  or  approaches  by 
■which  the  enemy  can  prefent  himfelf,  follows  him  in  his 
movements,  keeping  parallel  to  him,  but  conftantly  between 
him  and  the  befieging  army,  in  the  molt  advantageous  man- 
ner it  can,  to  avoid  being  obliged  to  Gght  contrary  to  its 
inclination,  and  fometimes  feizes  on  a commanding  poft,  and 
there  entrenches  itfelf,  when  its  camp  may  be  called. 

A covering  camp , which  Appellation  is  given  both  to  fuch 
aa  encampment  for  covering  a Gege,  and  to  pofttions  chofen 
for  camps  that  are  deGgned  to  cover  a country  or  diftrid. 
In  chooftng  one  for  the  laft  of  thefe  objeds  it  is  not  necef- 
fary to  pay  fo  much  attention  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  the 
place  itfelf  as  to  the  parts  or  paffes,  through  which  the 
enemy  may  or  muft  attempt  to  penetrate,  if  he  expeds  to 
penetrate  at  all.  Thefe  ihould  be  occupied  and  fecured  by 
•your  army,  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  moft  eafily  de- 
fended, and  where  he  cannot  attack  you  without  great 
hazard  and  danger.  By  ading  judicioufly  in  this  manner 
you  will,  with  very  inconftderable  movements  on  your  part, 
oblige  him  to  take  long  and  circuitous  routes,  and  thereby 
harafs  his  troops  without  being  able  to  carry  on  any  folid 
operations. 

An  intrenched  or  retrenched  camp.  Such  a camp  is 
fometimes  made  during  a campaign  on  the  Geld,  fometimes 
before  a place,  and  fometimes  under  a place. 
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The  ancients,  and  particularly  the  Romans,  did  not  re- 
main, even  for  an  inconftderable  length  of  time,  in  any  place 
without  fortifying  it.  Their  intrenchments  did  not  hinder 
them  from  marching  againft  the  enemy  when  it  was  thought 
proper  ; but  they  put  their  armies  out  of  the  reach  of  infult, 
particularly  when  they  were  compofedof  new  levies  or  of  raw- 
and  unexperienced  troops,  furnifhed  places  of  fecurity  for 
their  baggage  and  provilions,  and  enabled  them  to  fend  out" 
large  foraging  detachments  without  expofing  their  camps  to 
infult. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  when  one  is  on  the  defenfive,  to  have 
your  camp  on  a Gtuation  naturally  ftrong.  It  is  alfo  necef- 
fary, particularly  when  the  enemy  is  under  the  neccffity  of 
coming  to  attack  yrou,  to  remedy  and  remove  the  fmalleft  de- 
feds  of  ground  or  pofttion  by  intrenchments,  which  put  you 
completely  under  cover,  and  place  you  in  a condition  to  make 
a vigorous  and  obltinate  defence. 

In  an  open  or  level  country,  it  is  advifable  for  you,  in- 
conftruding  your  intrenchments,  to  avail  yotirfelf  of  every 
advantage  that  the  ground  offers,  to  profit  by  rivers,  rivulets, 
moraffes,  canals,  marfhes,  hollow  ways,  ditches,  villages, 
inclofures,  caftles,  &c.  and  to  proportion  the  relative  de- 
grees of  ftrength  in  your  intrenchments,  in  different  places, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  every  part  of  your  pofttion 
equally  ftrong. 

In  a woody  and  mountainous  country,  you  ffiould  not 
only  take  all  the  precautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  an 
open  and  level  one,  but  ought  alfo  to  make  abattis,  dikes; 
batardeaux,  &c. 

An  intrenched  or  retrenched  camp  before  a place,  has  for 
its  objed  both  offence  and  defence,  when  the  enemy  is  either 
in  fufficient  ftrength  to  attempt  to  raife  the  Gege,  and  to 
throw  in  fuccour  and  relief  to  the  befteged,  to  enable  them 
to  hold  out  for  a longer  time  than  they  otherwife  would  be- 
able,  or  when  the  befteged  themfelves  are  fufficiently  nume- 
rous to  make  ftrong  and  frequent  fallies.  In  the  firft  cafe  a 
line  of  circumvallation  is  made  to  fecure  the  befieger’s  army 
againft  all  attempts  from  without ; and  in  the  fecond  a line 
of  contravallation  is  thrown  up  between  the  belieger’s  camp- 
arid  the  place,  to  prevent  any  moleftation  or  interruption  on 
the  part  of  the  befteged  from  within. 

In  conftruding  both  thefe  lines  you  fhould  be  particularly 
careful  to  occupy  the  moft  commanding  and  advantageous 
ground  round  the  place,  whether  it  be  a little  farther  from 
or  nearer  to  it  than  you  could  wifh,  availing  yourfeif  of 
heights,  ravines,  &c.,  and  making  ufe  of  abattis  where  there 
is  wood,  and  every  thing  elfe  from  which  you  can  derive 
advantage.  If  they  are  interfeded  by  rivers,  rivulets,  canals, 
moraffes,  &c.  you  fhould  have  fecure  and  convenient  bridges 
and  ways  of  communication  between  the  different  parts. 

An  army  of  obfervation  is  even  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage at  the  commencement  of  a fiege.  It  watches 
over  the  befteger’s  prefervation  till  he  firmly  eftablifhes  him- 
felf, can  forward  his  operations,  efcort  his  convoys,  fupply 
him  with  fafeines,  and  perform  many  other  forts  of  labour 
for  him.  Thefe  two  armies  fhould  always  be  within  reach 
of  each  other,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  afford  mutual  aid  and  fuccour  to  each  other,  anti' 
keep  the  enemy  at  a diftance,  who  will  naturally  be  afraid 
of  approaching  too  near,  if  they  are  too  powerful  for  him t 
left  they  fhould  fall  upon  him  conjointly,  and  attack  him 
with  advantage. 

Intrenched  or  retrenched  camps  under  places,  which  are 
aferibed  by  fome  to  the  celebrated  marfhal  Vauban,  who 
recommends  the  forming  of  them  at  moft  frontier  places; 
have  defence  only  for  their  objed.  A camp  of  this  fort 
may  have  one  particular  objed  only,  or  feveral  objeds  at 
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once.  Near  or  under  a place  of  importance,  it  ferves  to 
render  the  attempt  to  befiege  it  the  more  difficult,  and  to 
-retard  or  hinder  the  taking  of  it.  Under  a place  furrounded 
by  heights,  as  well  as  one  that  has  only  a fimple  inclofure  or 
bad  fortfications,  it  becomes  neceffary  for  its  defence. 
When  there  is  a number  of  troops  in  a place,  it  is  ufeful  for 
affembling  them  in,  for  placing  them  commodioufly,  and  for 
putting  them  in  a condition  to  adl  againft  the  enemy,  a3  oc- 
calions  may  prefent  themfelves.  It  is  a fupport  for  an  army 
that  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  take  the  field,  and  is  convenient 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  retire  to  with 
their  effedls. 

The  depth  of  a regiment  of  infantry  encamped,  confiding 
of  nine  companies  of  too  men  each,  from  the  ferjeant’s  tents 
to  the  rear,  ufed  to  be  2co  yards,  and  the  front  2 43 , includ- 
ing the  battalion-guns.  A regiment  of  infantry  of  the  fame 
ftrength  is  now  allowed  200  yards  in  front,  including  its  two 
battalion  guns,  and  320  yards  in  depth. 

A regiment  of  dragoons  encamped,  confiding  of  fix  troops 
that  form  three  fquadrons,  with  the  light  troops,  ufed  to  take 
up  200  yards  in  front  and  258  in  depth  ; and  the  interval 
between  two  regiments  of  infantry  or  cavalry  ufed  to  be  60 
yards. 

A fquadron  of  horfe  has  now  a front  of  120  yards  ; 
and  an  interval  of  ico  feet  is  allowed  between  each  regi- 
ment. 

The  forming  of  an  intrenched  camp,  near  a town  or  vil- 
lage, is  attended  with  many  advantages.  It  furnidies  room 
for  edablifhing  magazines  for  dores,  forage,  baggage,  and 
for  the  fick  and  wounded.  The  houfes  and  buildings  help 
to  cover  its  flanks,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  render  it  more 
compadl  than  it  otherwife  could  be  made.  Such  a camp  alfo 
covers  and  protedls  a place  that  has  not  works  or  fortifica- 
tions fufficiently  ftrong  to  refill  an  enemy.  When  the 
ground  is  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  fuch  a camp  may  be 
formed  in  the  figure  of  a fquare,  or  nearly  fo,  which  will  re- 
quire much  lefs  extent  of  intrenchment  than  a long  redlangu- 
iar  one,  and  is  more  defenfible. 

> Some  able  generals  have  been  for  rejecting  lines  altogether ; 
among  which  number  is  the  celebrated  marlhal  Saxe,  who  is 
a great  advocate,  however,  for  redoubts  in  front  of  an  army, 
and  mentions  particularly  the  wonderful  advantage  they  were 
of  to  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Mufcovites  at  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa.  It  mull  be  allowed  that  lines  and  intrenchments  are 
often  thrown  up  on  a campaign  very  injudicioufly  and  to 
little  purpofe  ; and  unlefs  fome  parts  of  them  be  clofed  in 
the  rear,  they  are  totally  loft  the  moment  they  are  forced  or 
carried  in  any  one  point.  But  fuch  temporary  lines  and 
intrenchments  for  tranfitory  camps  are  different  from  thofe 
•we  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of,  either  before  or  under 
places. 

! rederic  II.,  king  of  Pruffia,  has  propofed  to  form  lines  or 
retrenchments  with  fquare  redoubts,  placed  in  faliant  and 
re-entering  angles,  with  an  angle  ol  each  outwards  or  towards 
the  enemy,  joining  them  with  trenches,  as  ia  fig.  4.  Plate 
v.  Military , &c.  He  obferves,  that  the  redoubts  in  the  faliant 
angles  ought  not  to  be  above  600  paces  diftant  from  one  an- 
other ; but  600  yards  are  diftance  enough.  And  the  inge- 
nious general  Lloyd  has  propofed  a fimilar  arrangement  of 
redoubts,  in  front  of  an  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
without  joining  them  with  trenches,  but  leaving  the  intervals 
between  them  open. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  v.  is  marfhal  Vauban’s  form  of  lines, 
and  Jtgures  2.  and  3.  are  his  lirft  and  fecond  profiles  of 
them. 

Fig.  5.  is  a form  for  lines,  with  baftions  and  broken  cur- 
tains. 


Camp,  city,  eajtra  ur'bana,  was  a place  near  the  city-wall 
not  far  from  the  via  nomentana,  where  the  praetorian  guard 
were  encamped  ; whence  it  was  alfo  called  the  prittorian  campy 
cajlra  pratoria,  or  pratoriana.  The  like  we  alfo  read  of  at 
Jerufalem,  called  by  St.  Luke  abfolutely  the  camp,  moeptu- 
iSoXn.  By  which  we  are  doubtlefs  to  uriderftaud  the  cajlra- 
antonia , which  Jofephu3  tells  us,  was  afterwards  ufed  as  a 
caftle. 

Camps,  mooned,  cajlra  lunata,  thofe  made  isi  figure  of  a 
half-moon. 

Camp,  naval,  cajlra  nautica,  or  tiavalia,  denoted  a Ration 
of  fiiips. 

Camp , Jlanding,  cajlra Jlativa , was  that  wherein  they  de- 
ligned  to  continue  longer  in  a place  ; and  therefore  more 
pains  were  taken  to  fortify  and  regulate  it. 

The  Roman  camps,  in  a march,  were  alfo  called  in  the 
middle  age  manfwnes.  See  Q-hV\.f  ,fupra. 

Camp,  Jammer,  cajlra  ajliva,  among  the  Romans,  was  or- 
dinarily light  and  moveable  ; fo  that  they  might  be  fet  up, 
or  taken  down,  and  removed  in  a night.  In  which  cafe  it 
was  alfo  called  fimply cajlra.  See  Camp. 

Camp,  winter,  cajlra  hyberna,  or  winter-quarters,  were 
ufually  taken  up  in  fome  city  or  town  ; or  elfe  fo  contrived 
as  to  make  almoft  a town  of  themfelves.  See  Camp. 

Camps,  tertiated,  cajlra  tertiata,  thofe  which  were  a third 
part  longer  than  broad,  which  Hyginus  reprefeirts  as  the 
Roman  model.  Cafira  in  quantum  jeri  potuerit  tertiata  ejfe 
delebant — ut  put  a in  longum  duo  millia  quadrigenti,  in  latum  mi/le 
fexcenti  pedes. 

Camp  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Siamefe  and  Eaft  Indian** 
for  a quarter  of  a town  alligned  to  foreigners,  wherein  tfr 
carry  on  their  commerce. 

In  thefe  camps,  each  nation  forms  itfeff  a kind  of  city 
apart,  in  which  their  ftore-houfes  and  (hops  are,  and  the  fac- 
tors and  their  family  refide. 

The  Europeans  at  Siam,  and  in  molt  other  cities  of  the 
Eaft,  are  exempted  from  this  reftraint,  and  allowed  to  live 
in  the  cities  and  fuburbs,  as  they  find  them  moft  commo- 
dious. 

Camp  colours-men , are  foldiers  appointed  to  attend  and 
affill  the  quarter-mafter  general,  in  marking  out,  and 
keeping  the  camp  clean,  receiving  and  diftributing  provi- 
fions,  &c. 

The  camp  colours-men  are  drawn  a man  out  of  a com- 
pany, that  are  exempt  from  all  other  duty  during  the  cam- 
paign : each  carries  either  a fpade  or  a hatchet,  or  a pole 
bearing  colours. 

Camp  Difeafes , or  the  difeafes  incident  to  armies,  are  fuch 
as  arife  chiefly  from  expofure  to  the  heat  and  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  from  infe&ion.  Confequently  they  are 
different,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
climate  and  foil  of  the  country  in  which  the  army  is  engaged. 
The  ancient  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  “ the  fummer  and 
autumnal  feafons  are  the  moft  fickly,”  is  confirmed  by  fir 
John  Pringle,  not  oniy  with  regard  to  warm  climates,  but 
to  every  camp,  where  men  are  neceffarily  much  expofed  to 
beat  and  moifture,  the  great  caufe  of  putrid  and  contagious 
difeafes.  (Obf.  on  Dif.  of  the  Army,  P.  II.  ch.  i.)  The 
difeafes  of  fummer  and  autumn  are,  remitting  and  intermitting 
fevers,  cholera,  and  dyfentery.  But  the  latter,  though  pro- 
duced by  heat  and  moifture,  is  propagated  extenfively  by 
contagion  : it  declines,  however,  with  the  autumn  ; but  the 
remitting  fevers  continue  as  long  as  the  encampment,  and 
never  entirely  ceafe  till  the  frofts  begin.  In  the  winter,  in- 
flammatory difeafes  chiefly  prevail,  fuch  as  coughs,  pleurifie*, 
acute  rheumatifms,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  bovrels,  and 
other  lefs  important  parts : and  the  confequences  of  thefe 
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&re  often  confumptions,  chronic  coughs,,  and  rheuma- 
tifms. 

independently  of  the  noxious  effluvia  from  marfhes,  from 
the  privies  of  the  camp,  and  the  putrid  itraw  in  the  tents, 
which  fpread  diftafes  through  a camp,  the  foldiers  are  often 
attacked  with  the  typhous  or  putrid  fever,  when  crowded  to- 
gether in  hofpitals  and  barracks  in  confequenceof  the  confined 
air;  hence  this  fever  has  been  demoninated  the  hofpital  fever. 

There  are  other  canfes,  alfo,  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  difeafes  in  an  army,  partly  by  predifpofing  the 
body  to  be  more  eafily  affeCted  by  noxious  agents,  and  partly 
by  aftually  exciting  difeafe  ; fuch  are  errors  and  irregularities 
in  diet,  the  ufe  of  bad  water,  intemperance  in  fpirits,  the 
extremes  of  fatigue  and  inactivity,  lofs  of  reft,  and  want  of 
cleanlinefs.  The  means  of  limiting  the  operation  of  thefe 
caufes  were  fuggefted  by  Drs.  Pringle,  Monro,  and  other 
authors  ; and  conliaerable  improvements  in  the  clothing,  and 
means  of  fubfiftence  of  the  men,  in  the  ventilation  of  hofpi- 
tals, See.  have  been  adopted,  by  which  the  number  and 
mortality  of  camp- difeafes  are  fomevvhat  diminifhed. 

Camp  duty , in  its  utmoft  extent,  includes  every  part  of 
the  fervice  performed  by  the  troops  during  the  campaign. 
But  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  it  denotes  the  duty  performed 
by  guards  and  detachments,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  camps, 
and  preventing  furprifes. 

Part  of  the  camp  duty  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  a garrifon. 

Camp fight,  or  YLAwvJight,  in  Law  Writers,  denotes  the 
trial  of  a caufe  by  duel,  or  a legal  combat  of  two  champions 
in  the  field,  for  the  decifion  of  fome  controverfy. 

In  the  trial  by  camp  fight,  the  accufer  was,  with  the  peril 
of  his  own  body,  to  prove  the  accufed  guilty ; and  bv  of- 
fering him  his  glove,  to  challenge  him  to  this  trial,  which 
the  other  mult  either  accept  of,  or  acknowledge  himfelf 
guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accufed. 

If  it  were  a crime  deferving  death,  the  camp  fight  was 
for  life  and  death  : if  the  offence  deferved  only  imprifon- 
ment,  the  camp-fight  was  accomplifhed  when  one  Combat- 
ant had  fubdued  the  other,  fo  as  either  to  make  him  yield, 
or  take  him  prifoner.  The  accufed  had  liberty  to  chufe 
another  to  fight  in  his  ftead,  but  the  accufer  was  obliged  to 
perform  it  in  his  own  perfon,  and  with  equality  of  wea- 
pons. 

No  women  were  permitted  to  be  fpeciators,  nor  me'n  un- 
der the  age  of  thirteen.  The  prieft  and  the  people,  who 
looked  on,  were  engaged  filently  in  prayer,  that  the  vidfory 
might  fall  on  him  that  was  right.  None  might  cry,  fhriek, 
-or  give  the  leaf!  fign  ; which,  in  fome  places,  was  executed 
with  fo  much  ftridtnefs,  that  the  executioner  flood  ready 
with  an  axe  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  or  foot  of  the  party 
that  fhould  offend  herein. 

He  that,  being  wounded,  yielded  himfelf,  was  at  the 
other’s  mercy,  either  to  be  killed  or  fuffered  to  live.  But 
if  life  were  granted  him,  he  was  declared  infamous  by  the 
judge,  and  difabled  from  ever  bearing  arms,  or  riding  on 
horleback.  Verfteg.  Reft.  Dec.  Intell.  cap.  iii.  p.  ji.  See 
Acre -fight,  Battle,  Champion,  and  Combat. 

Camp  hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Camp  law,  a method  of  deciding  controverfies  by  duel  or 
camp-fight. 

Ca  m p- mills,  in  the  Military  Art,  denote  portable  or 
moveable  mills,  which  can  be  ufed,  particularly  in  time  of 
war,  when  there  are  neither  wind-mills  nor  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which,  on  that  account,  formerly  ac- 
companied armies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  camp-ovens  and 
camp-forges.  Some  of  thefe  mills  have  Hones  for  grinding 
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the  corn,  and  others  are  conftrufted  with  a notched  roller 
like  thofe  of  our  coffee-mills.  Some  of  them  are  alfo  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion  by  the  revolution 
of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
and  others,  more  commonly,  are  driven  by  horfes  or  men, 
after  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  are  funk  in  the  ground,  or 
fattened  in  fome  other  manner.  The  invention  is  aferibed  to 
Pompeo  Targone,  engineer  to  the  marquis  Spinola,  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Others  aferibe  the  invention 
to  the  Germans,  about  the  year  1 633.  Beckmann’s  Hift. 
'Invent,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

Camp  of  Gold  Cloth,  in  Hijlory,  a denomination  given  to 
the  feene  of  interview  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, Francis  and  Henry,  and  their  refpedtive  queens,  in 
1519  ; feated  between  Ardres  and  Guines.  This  interview 
was  conduced  with  lingular  magnificence  and  fplendour  ; it 
lafted  10  or  12  days,  exhaufted  the  treafures  of  both  mo- 
narchs,  ruined  many  of  their  nobility,  and  terminated  with- 
out anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe. 

CAMPACH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Carinthia,  which 
runs  into  the  Moll,  near  Velach. 

CAMP./E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  department  of  Cilicia.  Ptolemy. 

CAMPAGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Principato  Citra  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Conza ; 
16  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Salerno,  and  13  S.S.W.  from 
Conza. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  formerly  Campania,  a province  of 
Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the  church,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Latium,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Sabina,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  Abruzzo  Ultra 
and  Lavoro,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  north-weft  by  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  It  is 
about  60  miles  long  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  33  broad. 
The  country  contains  many  beautiful  plains,  and  the  foil  is 
fertile ; but  a great  part  of  it  is  infalubrious  on  account  of 
the  Pontine  marfhes,  fo  that  there  are  few  towns  or  villages, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  poor.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  drain  thefe  marfhes,  and  they  are  now  traverfed  by 
a firm  road.  By  thefe  means,  and  fome  internal  regula- 
tions in  favour  of  the  hufbandmen,  the  infalubrity  of  the  air 
is  likely  to  be  corrected,  and  the  population  and  fertility  of 
the  province  increafed.  The  unwholefomenefs  of  the  cli- 
mate in  this  province  is  faid  to  have  commenced  after  the 
invafion  of  the  Goths  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  ; and  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  accumulated  ruins  of  the  edifices  of 
Rome,  which  raifed  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  caufed  its 
waters  to  ftagnate  and  to  overflow.  The  exhalations  pro- 
ceeding from  fuch  a mats  of  ftagnated  waters,  contributed 
very  much  to  infedi  the  air  of  this  hot  climate.  This  evil, 
refulting  from  the  fame  caufe,  was  aggravated  as  long  as 
Rome  was  expofed  to  the  incurfions  and  devallaticns  of  the 
Lombards,  the  Normans,  and  the  Saracens,  which  lafted 
for  feveral  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
the  air  was  become  fo  infedtious,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
fays,  that  few  people  at  Rome  attained  to  the  age  of  40  years, 
and  that  it  was  veiy  uncommon  to  fee  a perfon  of  60.  When 
the  papal  fee  was  transferred  to  Avignon,  and  during  the  72 
years  of  its  continuance  there,  Rome  became  a defert.  Its 
monafteries  were  converted  into  ftables  ; and  Gregory  XI.  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  1376,  could  fcarcely  count  in  it  30,006 
inhabitants.  His  death  was  lueceeded  by  the  weftern  fchifm, 
which  continued  upwards  of  50  years  ; and  when  this  fchifm 
terminated  in  1492,  Martin  V.  and  thofe  who  immediately 
fucceeded  him,  were  able  to  make  but  feeble  efforts  againft 
fo  inveterate  an  evil.  It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of 
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the  16th  century,  that  Leo  X.  vigorously  attempted  to  re- 
ffore  the  falubrity  of  the  air  ; but  the  two  fieges  of  Charles 
V.  plunged  it  again  into  its  old  calamities  ; and  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  amounted  to 
85,000,  was  reduced  under  Clement  VIII.  to  32,000. 
Since  the  time  of  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  1 6th  century,  the  popes  have  been  alliduous  in  their 
endeavours  to  purify  the  air  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  by 
procuring  proper  difcharges  for  the  waters,  drying  up  the 
mold  and  marfhy  grounds,  and  covering  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  and  other  places  that  were  deemed  uninhabitable  with 
fuperb  edifices.  Since  that  time  a perfon  may  dwell  at 
Rome,  and  go  in  or  out  of  it,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  tlxe  laft  century,  they  ne- 
ver ventured  to  deep  at  Rome,  even  in  the  day,  in 
any  other  houfe  betide  their  own.  But  thefe  fcruples,  fays 
M.  Condamine,  have  of  late  very  much  fublided  ; and  he 
Cays,  that  he  has  feen  cardinals,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Augud,  go  from  Rome  to  lie  at  Frafcati,  Tivoli,  Albano, 
&c.  and  then  return  the  next  or  the  following  days  to  the 
city  without  any  detriment  to  their  health  ; and  he  adds, 
that  he  has  himftlf  tried  all  thefe  experiments,  without  the 
lead  inconvenience.  “ We  have  even  leen,”  he  fays,  “ in  the 
lad  war  in  Italy,  two  armies  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  heats  were  the  mod  violent.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  country  people  in  general  dare  not  dill  venture 
to  lie,  during  that  feafon  of  the  year,  nor  even  fo  much  as 
deep  in  a carriage,  in  any  part  of  the  territory  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.”  The  am- 
phitheatre of  hills  that  bound  the  Campagna  on  one  fide 
is  crowned  with  towns,  villages,  and  villas,  which  form 
very  delightful  landfcapes.  The  ancient  Romans  were  ac- 
cudomed  to  feek  dielter  from  the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer 
among  the  woods  and  lakes  of  thofe  hills  ; and  the  cardinals 
and  Roman  princes,  at  the  fame  feafon,  retire  to  their  vil- 
las ; while  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  take  lodgings  in 
the  villages,  during  the  feafon  of  vintage.  The  principal 
cities  or  towns  of  Campagna,  are  Rome,  Velletri,  Frafcati, 
Paledrina,  Terracina,  Nettuno,  and  Odia.  N.  lat.  410  tS'  to 
420.  E.  long.  120  14'  to  130  29'. 

CAMPAGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didrift  of 
Miihau  ; the  place  contains  1551  inhabitants,  and  the  can- 
ton 6107.  The  territory  comprehends  140  kiliometres, 
and  7 communes. 

CAMPAGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didrift  of  Montreuil ; 2 leagues  wed  of  Hefdin.  The  place 
contains  1209,  and  the  canton  11,508  inhabitants  : the  ter- 
ritory includes  2i2-|  kiliometres  and  2 5 communes. 

CxVMPAGMOL  volant,  (Daubent,)  in  Zoology , 
Schreber’s  Vespertti.io  Hispidus,  and  great  bearded  bat 
of  Senegal.  Penn.  Syn. 

Campagnol,  of  Buffon,  is  the  fliort  tailed  rat  of  Englifh 
writers,  Mus  campaignols  of  Gefner,  and  mus  arvaiis  of 
Pallas,  Schreiber,  &c. 

CAMPAIGN  fignifies  a field,  an  open  or  level  country. 

In  a military  point  of  view,  it  is  ufed  to  denote  the  fpace 
of  time,  every  or  each  year,  during  which  troops  are  kept  em- 
bodied as  an  army,  or  at  lead  in  a condition  to  Hop,  thwart, 
or  traveife  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

This  term  is  alfo  employed  to  exprefs  the  number  of  years 
which  an  officer  or  foldier  has  ferved.  This  officer  has  ten 
campaigns  over  his  head,  that  is  to  fay,  he  has  been  ten  years 
in  the  iervice  : this  foldier  has  made  fixteen  campaigns,  that 
is,  he  has  ferved  fixteen  years. 

It  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  operations  of  a 
campaign.  Thus  we  fay,  he  wrote  the  hidory  of  that 


campaign  ; by  which  we  mean  to  fay,  that  lie  wrote  the 
hidory  of  the  tranfaftions  and  operations  that  took  place 
during  that  campaign.  A general  is  faid  to  begin  or  open 
the  campaign  when  he  commences  his  operations. 

The  genuine  objeft  of  a campaign  is  to  attack  your  enemy, 
or  to  defend  yourlelves,  or  to  fuccour  an  ally  ; and  which- 
ever or  thefe  be  the  objeft,  it  is  nectffary  to  have  armies  more 
or  lefs  numerous,  money  to  pay  them  with,  and  to  defray 
the otherexpences, attending  it,  and  conliderable  magazines  of 
every  fort  near  the  frontiers,  where  the  armies  are  to  affemble 
and  operate.  The  general  plan  of  a campaign  is  the  refult 
of  politic  al  deliberation  and  arrangement,  and  is  regulated  by 
circumdances  and  conjunftures. 

Though  campaigns  may  have  different  objefts,  as  well  as 
be  opened  and  carried  on  at  different  times  and  feafons,  they 
may  all  be  conlidered  as  falling  under  the  following  didinc- 
tions  or  denominations : 

Offenfive  campaigns. 

Defenfive  campaigns. 

Summer  campaigns,  and 

Winter  campaigns. 

In  an  offenfive  war,  you  ought  to  confider  whether  it  is 
bed  to  aft  offenfively  every  where,  or  to  aft  on  the  defenfive 
in  one  quarter,  to  enable  you  to  aft  with  more  vigour  and 
effeft  in  another.  It  is  mod  advifable  to  attack  a country 
of  which  the  conqued  has  a tendency  to  lead  to  a fpeedy 
peace,  or  at  lead  to  prove  favourable  to  the  opening  of  the 
next  campaign.  But  it  is  of  importance,  before  you  under- 
take any  fucli  enterprife,  to  know  to  a certainty  that  the 
powers,  whofe  jealoufy  you  might  excite,  will  not  oppofe  the 
conquelt  you  intend  to  make. 

In  a defenfive  war,  you  ought  to  confider  what  frontiers 
it  is  of  mod  coniequence  to  defend.  When  you  are  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  and  find  it  difficult  to  defend  your  country 
with  fmall  armies,  you  Ihould  take  care  not  to  divide  your 
force,  but  to  keep  your  troops  together  in  thofe  quarters 
where  you  have  mod  to  fear,  in  order  to  engage  him  with 
all  your  force,  fhould  you  be  under  the  neceffity  of  fighting 
him.  Such  confiderations  may  fometimes  determine  vou  to 
abandon  one  traft  of  country,  and  lay  it  wade,  in  order  to 
preferve  and  proteft  another  of  greater  importance. 

When  your  objeft  is  to  fuccour  or  affid  an  ally,  either  in 
virtue  of  a treaty  concluded  with  him,  or  to  prevent  his  being 
fubdued  by  fome  formidable  power  that  wifhes  to  invade  his 
country,  and  drip  him  oi  his  territories,  you  fhould,  in  the 
fird  indance,  have  fome  drong  and  fecure  places  of  his  put 
into  your  hands  to  prevent  his  making  a peace  without  your 
participation  and  concurrence,  and  to  keep  open  a fafe  retreat 
for  you,  fhould  you  be  forced  to  retire. 

In  every  fituation  and  fpecies  of  warfare,  either  in  com- 
mencing or  continuing  it,  you  ought  not  to  enter  on  <t 
campaign  but  after  much  and  mature  deliberation.  You 
fhould  weigh  every  circumdance,  confider  what  may  happen, 
and  luppole  even  the  word,  that  you  may  not  be  iurprifed 
by  incidents  or  events,  but  benefit  by  fuch  as  are  favourable, 
and  fpcedily  remedy  thofe  that  are  otherwise. 

You  Ihould  not  inved  more  than  one  perfon  with  the  chief 
command  of  an  army.  For  perlons  who  enjoy  equal  autho- 
rity are  generally  of  different  fentiments  and  opinions  ; and 
although  no  inconvenience  arofe  to  the  allies  from  the  co- 
equal and  joint  command  of  prince  Eugene  and  John  duke 
of  Marlborough,  which  was  owing  principally  to  the  pru- 
dence and  great  good  lenle  of  the  latter,  and  to  a magnani- 
mity of  mind  natural  to  both,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  quoted 
as  an  example  for  imitation. 

You  fhould  keep  your  preparations  as  fecrct  as  poffible, 
and  endeavour  to  open  the  campaign  with  fome  blo  w or  en- 
terpnfe  of  importance,  not  fufpefttd  by  the  enemy  ; and 
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when  you  a&  in  concert  with  allies,  you  ought  to  arrange  and 
fettle  with  them  a general  plan,  that  your  fuccefs  may  be 
thereby  rendered  more  certain  and  rapid,  and  that  the  ope- 
rations of  the  different  armies  may  be  fo  regulated  and  con- 
duced, particularly  in  refped  of  time,  which  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  war,  as  to  be  conducive  to  the  bringing  about  of  the 
fame  objedl  or  end. 

When  a general  is  appointed  to  ad,  either  offenffvely  or 
defeniively,  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  lituation,  condition,  and  nature  of  the  frontier 
and  country  where  he  is  to  act,  to  be  able  to  fettle  properly 
a particular  plan  for  the  campaign.  His  condud  or  ma- 
nagement of  a campaign  is  his  manner  of  executing  the  plan 
of  operations  offeniive  or  defenfive,  that  he  has  iormed. 

The  general  maxims  for  a campaign  of  ojfenjive  operations 
are  chitfly  the  following  : 

To  undertake  no  enterprife  without  mature  delibera- 
tion. 

To  obferve  profound  fecrecy ; as  the  bell  plans  and  defigns 
are  thofe  which  the  enemy  is  not  only  ignorant  of,  but  does 
not  even  fufped. 

After  an  enterprife  is  once  refolved  on,  to  carry  it  as 
fpeedily  into  execution  as  poffible. 

To  undertake  no  enterprife  rafhly,  but  to  confider  well  the 
poffible  ways  and  means  of  executing  it,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  overcome  with  prudence  and  refolution  the  probable  ob- 
llacles  you  may  meet  with  in  the  execution. 

Before  you  undertake  any  thing,  to  form  magazines  in 
different  fituations  near  your  army,  and  to  procure  the 
means  of  tranfporting  them  with  facility  from  one  place  to 
another. 

When  you  penetrate  into  an  enemy’s  country,  to  advance 
gradually  rather  than  leave  ftrong  fortreffes  behind  you, 
and  not  to  move  unneceffarilv  to  a diftance  from  navigable 
rivers  convenient  for  the  tranfport  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions. 

Not  to  enter  on  any  enterprife  without  fecuring  a commu- 
nication with  your  depots,  and  eftablilhing  a protedion  for 
your  convoys. 

On  entering  an  enemy’s  country  to  make  the  natives  and 
people  believe  that  your  force  is  much  greater  than  it  really 
is,  by  undertaking  as  many  enterprifes  at  once  as  you  can 
with  fuccefs  and  fafety. 

To  eftablifh  and  llrengthen  yourfelfin  fume  advantageous 
pofition  as  a central  poll,  from  which  you  can  fupport  all 
your  fubfequcnt  movements. 

To  itudy  the  courage,  talents,  and  difpofition  of  your 
officers  and  foldiers,  to  know  which  of  them  are  fitteil 
for  one  fort  of  fervice  or  enterprife,  and  which  for  another. 

To  take  care  to  give  your  orders  in  writing,  always  when 
you  can,  as  clearly  and  concifely  as  poffible. 

To  render  the  condition  and  fituation  of  the  troops  as 
pleafant  and  comfortable  as  you  are  able,  whilft  you  make 
them  obferve  a rigid  and  exad  difcipline,  and  inure  them  to 
cxercife  and  labour. 

To  conciliate  the  efteem  and  affedion  of  your  troops. 

To  choofe  fuch  advantageous  pofitions  as  will  enable  you 
to  fupport  and  command  all  operations  to  a confiderable  ex- 
tent on  every  fide  of  them,  as  will  force  the  enemy  to  quit  his 
and  put  it  in  your  power  by  fhort,  fimple,  and  eafy  move- 
ments on  your  part  to  compel  him  to  make  long,  tirefome,  and 
circuitous  marches. 

Not  to  revile  or  reproach  your  troops  when  they  happen 
to  be  beaten,  but  to  animate  them  and  renovate  their 
fpirits. 

To  endeavour  by  every  method  to  procure  exad  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  enemy’s  force  and  defigns ; and,  above 


all  things,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  characters,  dif- 
pofitions,  ruling  paffions,  and  propenfities  of  the  generals  op- 
pofed  to  you. 

Thefe  maxims  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  by  a general 
who  is  entrufted  with  the  condud  or  management  of  a 
defenfive  campaign.  There  are  a few  others,  however, 
peculiar  to  it,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  no- 
tice of. 

He  (hould  endeavour  to  difcover  on  what  part  of  the 
frontier  the  enemy  intends  to  affemblehis  troops,  and  of  the 
objed  he  has  in  view,  by  the  fituations,  number,  and  nature 
of  his  depots  ; to  put  himfelf  in  a condition  to  oppofe  and 
frullrate  his  defigns  by  provifioning  and  furnifhing  with  fuf- 
ficient  fupplies  the  places  that  are  mod  important  and  mod 
expofed,  by  reconnoitring  good  and  ftrong  pofitions,  and  by 
taking  every  poffible  meafurc  to  prevent  anticipation  on  the 
part  of  his  opponent. 

A general  ading  defenfively  fhould  avoid  an  engagement 
where  iuperiority  in  numbers  is  of  much  avail ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  ought  to  embrace  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  fighting  the  enemy  in  a fituation  where  difpofition  is  every 
thing,  and  number  nothing. 

He  ought  himlelf  to  be  adive,  vigilant,  bold,  enterprifing, 
and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue. 

He  fhould  endeavour,  by  every  ftratagem,  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  difadvantageous  and  dangerous  fituations,  where 
he  can  attack  him  with  advantage,  and  without  much  ri/k 
of  lofing  many  men. 

He  ought  not  to  occupy  any  pofition  which  the  enemy  can 
furround  or  fhut  him  up  in. 

He  fhould,  where  it  is  neceffary,  fecure  his  camp  with  in- 
trenchments,  placing  his  flanks  out  of  the  reach  of  in- 
fult. 

A general  who  has  made  fome  eonquefts,  comes  to  be 
on  the  defenfive  when  he  is  flopped  in  his  career  of  vidory. 
He  fhould,  therefore,  ferioufly  confider  whether  he  is  able 
to  keep  or  preferve  them,  and  what  meafures  he  ought  to 
adopt  for  that  purpofe.  For  it  is  fometimes  eafier  to  make 
eonquefts  than  to  retain  them  after  they  are  made. 

When  a general  is  on  the  defenfive,  it  is  a material  con- 
fideration  for  him  to  be  able  to  forefee  in  good  time  and  de- 
termine where  he  Avail  retire  to,  in  order  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters,  and  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  enfure  their  tranquillity.  If  at  the  clofe  of  a 
campaign  he  finds  he  has  but  little  or  no  country  left  him  to 
defend,  no  allies,  with  whom  he  can  take  refuge,  or  from 
whom  he  can  receive  fuccour  or  fupport,  and  that  his  means 
of  repelling  the  enemy  are  exhauited,  it  is  beft  for  him  to 
demand  an  armillice,  and  to  open  negociations  for  peace. 

Tiie  clofe,  end,  or  conclufion  of  a campaign  is  the  time 
when  the  oppofing  armies  go  into  winter  quarters.  Some- 
times one  of  them  remains  in  the  field  longer  than  the 
other,  but  they  generally  both  retire  from  it  at  the  fame 
time. 

Summer  campaigns.  Almoft  all  campaigns  are  made  in 
fummer,  and  none  in  winter,  except  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  or 
when  great  and  important  advantages  are  expeded  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

Campaigns  are  generally  opened  in  the  fpring;  but  fome 
nations  are  later  in  opening  them  than  others.  In  this  re- 
fped  fome  are  neceffarily  regulated  by  climate,  while  others 
are  governed  by  cuftom. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  for  meft  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  open  their  campaigns  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
Turks  are  always  later  than  them  in  taking  the  field,  and 
quit  it  footier.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  extent  of 
country  from  which  they  have  to  colled  their  militia,  their 
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great  number  of  cavalry, for  which  they  muft  have  pafture,  and 
(he  immenfe  quantites  of  baggage  they  carry  along  with  them. 

Moil  generals  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  field  as  foon 
as  they  were  in  readinefs  for  entering  on  the  campaign,  or_ 
as  circumftances  would  permit.  But  the  celebrated  and 
very  fuccefsful  marfhal  Saxe  was  an  advocate  for  taking  the 
Fell  late  in  the  feafon.  On  this  fubjeft  he  exprefles  himfelf 
in  thefe  words  : 

“ Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  take  the  field  early  ; in  which  they  judge  very  properly, 
provided  there  is  any  important  poll  to  be  feized  or  enter- 
prife  to  be  executed  that  requires  it  ; but  otherwife  I am 
far  from  concurring  with  them,  and  think  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  fuch  precipitate  meafures,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  even  prudent  to  remain  in  winter  quarters  much 
longer  than  the  uiual  time.  The  enemy’s  being  fuft'ered 
to  lay  fiege  to  a place  is  of  no  fignification,  becanfe  he  will 
thereby  only  weaken  and  difpirit  his  troops;  and  if  you 
fall  upon  him  towards  the  autumn  with  an  army  well 
difeiphned  and  in  good  order,  be  muft  infallibly  be  ruined. 

I have  always  remarked  that  a fingle  campaign  reduces  an 
army  one-third  at  leaft,  and  fometimes  one-half,  and  that  the 
cavalry,  in  particular,  is  in  fo  wretched  a condition  by  the 
beginning  of  O&ober,  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
fit  id.” 

Winter  campaigns,  are'eampaigns  carried  on  in  winter. 

There  are  fome  countries  in  which  the  climate  is  fo  fe- 
vere,  and  the  froft  fo  intenfe,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make 
campaigns  in  them  in  winter.  But  in  others,  where  they  are 
practicable,  in  conftquence  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
there  are  circumflances  that  fometimes  render  them  necefiary, 
and  point  out  fuch  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them, 
though  very  diftrefiing  and  injurious  to  troops,  that  a 
general  does  not  much  hefitate  about  undertaking  them. 

If  an  enemy  has  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  one  of 
your  provinces  or  diftriCls  of  country,  with  the  intention  of 
invading  a neighbouring  or  adjoining  province  early  in  the 
fpring  ; and  you  underltand  that  his  cantonments  are  much 
fcattered  or  extended,  and  think  you  can  approach  them 
without  his  being  apprifed  of  your  defign  in  fufficient  time 
to  colled  his  force,  beat  them  up  in  fucctflion  or  detail,  and 
difperfe  his  army,  obliging  him  to  retire  and  abandon  that 
trad  of  country,  you  ought  to  open  a winter-campaign  for 
the  accomplifhment  of  fuch  an  objed. 

There  are  hut  few  circumflances  or  confiderations,  how- 
ever, that  will  juftify  the  opening  of  a winter-campaign, 
which  ought  not  on  any  account  alrnoft  to  be  made  in  a 
country  where  there  are  many  ftrong  places,  which  cannot  be 
reduced  but  by  long  and  tedious  fieges. 

Frederic  II.  king  of  Prufiia,  who  made  more  winter- 
campaigns  than  any  other  general  of  the  laft  century,  in 
fpeaking  of  them  expreifes  himfelf  in  the  following  words: 

“ Winter-campaigns  are  the  ruin  of  your  troops,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  ficknefs  they  occafion,  but  becaufe  from 
your  continual  motion  they  can  neither  be  clothed  nor  re- 
cruited. The  fame  want  of  repofe  prevents  all  your  car- 
riages, &c.  from  being  properly  repaired,  arid  ends  in  their 
total  deftrudion. 

“ Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  belt  army  in 
the  world  cannot  long  fupport  fuch  campaigns  ; for  which 
reafon  winter  expeditions  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; 
not  but  that  there  is  a pofiibility  of  a general  being  fo  cir- 
eumftanced  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  that  kind  of 
ruinous  war.” 

CAMPAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrid  of  Bagneres,  feated  in  a valley,  which 


derives  from  it  its  name  ; I league  S.  of  Bagneres-en-Bigorre. 
The  place  contains  4,200,  and  the  canton  7,224  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  250  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

CAMPANA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Aquila. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra  ; 9 miles  S.  W. 
of  Cariati. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America.  S.  lat.  48°  50'.  W. 
long.  770  5 i\  — Alfo,  a river  of  South  America,  which  runs 
into  the  PacificOcean.  S lat.  48°  jo'.  W.  long.  770  41'- 

Campana,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Se- 
ville ; 13  miles  W.  of  Ecija. 

Campana  Flora,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Helvving, 
and  fome  other  of  the  German  authors,  to  the  plant  we  call 
pulfatella , or  the pafljue flower.  It  was  named  campana  Flora:, 
or  Flora’s  btll,  by  Hehving,  becaufe  of  its  being  the  fignai 
of  the  approach  of  fpring.  In  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  this  is  a 
fpecies  of  the  anemone. 

CAMPANACEI,  the  thirty-fecond  natural  order  in  the* 
Pliilofophia  Botanica  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  Pofthumous  Ledures  publifhed  by  Gifcke.  It  contains 
the  following  genera:  Evolvulus,  Convolvulus,  Ipomea, 

Retzia,  Falchia,  Polemonium,  Campanula,  Canarina , Roella* 
Phyteuma,  Trachelium,  Jafione,  Lobelia,  Viola,  Parnaflia * 
Thofe  printed  in  Italics  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Pliilofophia 
Botanica.  None  of  them  are  arboreous ; few  Ihrubby  ; in 
all,  the  leaves  are  alternate,  the  calyx  five-cleft,  the  corolla 
five-cleft,  the  ftamens  five,  the  ltyle  one  (except  in  evolvu- 
lus, in  which  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  has  four  ilyles,  or 
one  ftyle  with  four  ftigmas,)  and  the  pericarp  a capfule. 
They  are  all  ladefcent,  at  leaft  when  young  and  tender,  and 
have  a purgative  (lightly  poifonous  quality  ; they  have  all  a 
common  charader,  but  it  is  not  poflible  to  give  them  an  ex- 
clufive  one  by  which  they  may  bediftinguifhed  from  all  others. 

CAMPANARIO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  ia 
New  Callile  ; 10  miles  from  Paluccio-del-Rey. 

CAMPANELLA,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a philofo- 
pher  of  Italy,  prompted  by  his  genius  to  bold  innovations, 
and  remarkable  for  the  fufferings  occafioned  by  them,  was 
born  at  Stilo,  a village  of  Calabria,  in  [j68,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf,  at  a very  early  period,  by  his  talents  and  appli- 
cation. At  the  age  of  14  years  he  wrote  verfes  with  great 
facility  ; and  in  his  ijth  year  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Dominicans.  Having  acquainted  himfelf  betimes  with 
the  fcholaftic  theology  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he 
direded  his  attention  with  great  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy ; and  diffatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle  and 
other  ancient  philofophers,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  he  did  not 
find  them  conformable  to  the  great  volume  of  nature,  he 
imbibed  the  bold  and  free  fpirit  of  inquiry  manifefted  by 
Ttlefius,  in  a work  “ On  the  Nature  of  Things,”  which, 
then  engaged  much  attention  in  Italy.  Accordingly  he 
publifhed,  at  Naples,  in  1591,  a defence  of  this  work  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  the  philofopoy  of  Ariftotle,  under  the 
title  of  “ Philofophia  S^nfibus  demonftrata,”  or,  Philofo* 
phy  demonftrated  to  the  Senfes.  His  determined  oppofi- 
tion  to  long  ellablifhed  tenets,  and  his  contempt  of  the  au- 
thority of  Ariftotle,  excited  prejudices  againft  him  among 
his  monaltic  brethren.  Neverthelefs,  ashehad  fome  power- 
ful patrons,  he  perfevered  in  his  defign  of  attempting  the 
reformation  of  philofophy:  and  he  wrote  two  treadles,  one 
“ De  Senfu  Rerum,”  on  fenfation  ; the  other,  “ De  In- 
veftigatione,”  on  inveftigation  ; thus  propofing  to  diredfc 
young  perfons  in  the  acquifition  of  the  knowledge  of  things*, 
by  a more  eafy  and  effeftual  method  than  that  which  had- 
been  taught  by  Ariftotle  or  Plato.  However,  he  was  at 
length  under  a neceffity  of  laving  himfelf  from  infult  and 
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pcrfecntion  by  removing  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  after- 
wards to  Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  At  this 
latter  place  all  his  papers  were  clandeftinely  taken  away  and 
lent  to  the  inquifition  at  Rome.  At  lall  he  fettled  in  his 
native  country,  and  with  a view  of  difguifing  his  inno- 
vations, wrote  in  defence  of  the  See  of  Rome.  In  1599  he 
was  fufpefted  of  entertaining  hoffile  defigns  againfl:  the 
Spanilh  government,  and  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
Higher  Calabria  ; and  committed  to  prifon  at  Naples,  un- 
der a charge  of  high  treafon.  Fie  was  feven  times  fubje&td 
to  the  torture,  and  during  his  confinement  lie  was,'  for  a 
confiderable  time,  debarred  the  privilege  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  of  all  intercourfe  with  his  friends.  Among 
other  accufations  alleged  again!!  him,  he  was  charged  with 
having  written  a book,  entitled  “ De  Tribus  Impoftori- 
bus,”  which,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  had  been  printed  30  years 
before  he  was  born;  when  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was 
fo  far  abated,  that  he  was  allowed  to  write  and  to  cor- 
refpond  with  his  learned  friends,  he  compofed  feveral  books, 
which  were  publiflied  in  Germany.  Many  attempts  were 
made  for  his  liberation  ; and,  at  length,  in  1626,  pope 
Urban  VIII.  prevailed  upon  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  acquit 
him  from  the  charge  of  treafon,  and’he  was  removed  to  the 
pvifon  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  where  he  was  confined  un- 
der a pretext  of  herefy  till  the  year  1629,  when  he  was 
finally  liberated,  after  an  imprifonment  of  about  30  years. 
The  pope,  who  was  a patron  of  learned  men,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  fufferings,  granted  him  a penfion,  together  with 
the  title  of  his  domeftic.  But  here  he  was  dill  purfu>ed  by 
the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  therefore,  the  pope 
■wamed  him  of  his  danger,  and  afiilled  him  to  make  his 
efcape  to  France,  where  he  experienced  the  favour  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  procured  for  him  a penfion  from 
Louis  XIII.  At  Paris  he  lodged  in  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  St.  Honore,  and  was  much  refpefted  by  men  of 
learning,  who  fought  his  con verfation.  This  happy  change 
in  his  fituation  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  died  in 
1639,  as  fome  have  faid,  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  anti- 
mony. 

Campanella  was  much  more  diftinguifhed  by  the  fertility 
of  his  imagination  than  by  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment. 
In  this  latter  relpedt  he  was  notorioufly  deficient,  as  many 
of  his  reveries  fufficiently  evince.  Befide  the  credit  which 
he  gave  to  the  art  of  afirology,  and  to  a variety  of  fuper- 
natural  cures,  fome  of  which  referable  thofe  of  the  Mefme- 
rians  or  Magnetifers  of  a later  period,  he  fancied  that  de- 
mons appeared  to  him,  and  in  a date  between  lleeping  and 
waking,  warned  him  of  any  threatening  dangers.  But,  not- 
withllanding  the  eccentricity  of  his  genius,  and  his  childiih 
credulity,  he  had  his  lucid  and  liappy  intervals,  in  which  he 
reafoned  more  foberly.  The  extent  of  his  erudition  appears 
from  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  treatife 
“ De  Re£!a  Ratione  Studendi,”  or,  on  the  right  method  of 
Undying;  in  which  he  pronounces  judgment  on  a number  of 
authors  in  philofophy,  poetry,  oratory,  hillory,  theology, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  and  lays  down  excellent  rules 
for  the  profecution  of  philofophical  dudies,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  which  he  propofes  to  deduce  from  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Many  of  his  own  opinions,  however, 
-on  dialectics,  phyfics.  and  ethics,  were  unintelligibly  abdrufe, 
and  exprefled  with  great  obfeurity  Whilll  it  leems  to  have 
been  his  aim  to  recede  as  far  as  peflible  from  the  fyllem  of 
the  Peripatetics,  his  own  logic  abounds  with  fubtle  diffrac- 
tions, ufelefs  terms,  andobfeure  rules,  which  are  not  eafily 
.comprehended.  Concerning  nature,  his  leading  dodtrines 
were,  that  fenfe  is  the  only  guide  in  philofophy  ; that  fpace 
.is  the  firll  incorporeal  fubitance,  immoveable,  and  the  re- 
.•c^tacle.of  all  bodies;  that  time  is  the  fucceflive  duration  of 


things,  and  only  meafured  by  motion  ; that  hen*  and  cold  are 
the  two  principles,  which  aft  on  the  mafs  of  matter,  the 
heavens  having  been  produced  by  the  former  from  rarefied 
matter,  and  the  earth  by  the  latter,  from  matter  condenfed; 
that  the  fun  and  earth  are  the  two  elements,  whence  all 
things  are  produced  ; that  all  animal  operations  are  produced 
by  one  univerfal  fpirit ; that  all  things  in  nature  are  endowed 
with  feeling  and  perception  ; that  the  world  is  an  animal  or 
fentient  being,  inl'pired  by  a foul,  by  which  it  is  direfled,  as 
man  is  by  the  divineprinciple  within  him ; that  the  firft,greateft, 
and  only  true  being,  in  whom  power,  vvifdom,  and  love  exift 
as  primary  principles,  tranfmits  his  inexhaullible  ideas  by 
means  of  the  aftive  caufes,  heat  and  cold,  to  the  corporeal 
Rialfes,  fupported  in  fpace,  the  bafis  of  the  world,  which 
itfelf  has  its  liability  in  God  ; that  all  creatures  are  excellent 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  bear  the  image  of 
effentia!  principles  of  the  divine  nature  ; and  that  human 
depravity  coniilts  in  the  lofs  of  this  image,  and  human 
perfeftion  in  its  reftoration.  His  works  contain  a variety 
of  other  articles,  which  are  very  fanciful  and  obfeure. 
It  redounds,  however,  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  praife  of 
Campanella,  that  he  expofed  the  futility  of  the  Ariftote- 
lian  philofophy,  and  that  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Galileo, 
with  a defence  of  his  fyllem.  His  acutenefs  in  the  fcience 
of  politics  is  difplayed  in  his  “ Political  Aphorifms,”  and 
in  his  book  “ De  Monarchia  Hifpanica  ;”  but  his  principles 
refemble  thofe  of  Machiavel.  Whilfl  he  profefled  to  be 
a reformer  in  philofophy,  he  was  defiitute  of  that  fober  and 
found  judgment,  which  was  neceffary  for  producing  any  very 
important  and  permanent  effe£!.  He  was  accufed  of  im- 
piety ; but  he  feems  to  have  been  rather  a fanatic  and  en- 
thufiaft  than  an  atheift.  He  was  alfo  accufed  of  fuggefting 
cruel  meafures  again!!  the  proteftants,  and,  as  Moftieim  fays, 
not  without  reafon.  Brucker’s  Hilt . of  Philof.  by  Enfield, 
vol.  ii.  p.  529.  Modi,  Hi!!,  vol.iv.  p.  164. 

Campanella,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  coal!  of 
Italy,  nearly  fouth  from  the  city  of  Naples,  acrofs  the  gulf, 
of  which  it  is  the  mod  foutheiiy  point.  The  ifland  of  Ca- 
brita  lies  to  the  wet!  of  it.  See  Cabrita. 

CAMPANIA,  now  Campagna,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  mol!  pleafant  and  fertile  province  of  Magna  Gracia,  de- 
feribed  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation  of  “ Regio 
Felix.”  It  extended  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.  E.  along  the 
Mediterranean  ; and  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Latium, 
on  the  S.E.  by  Lucania  ; and  feparated  from  Oamnium 
by  a chain  of  mountains.  Its  principal  mountains  were 
Mefficus,  Gaums,  andVefuvius;  its  lakes  were  the  Aver- 
niis  and  Lucrinus  ; its  rivers  the  Savus,  Vulturnus,  Clanis, 
and  Silarus,  which  feparated  it  from  Lucania.  Capua  was 
confidered  as  its  capital  ; befides  which  it  had  feveral  other 
confiderable  towns.  See  Campagna. 

CAMPANIAN  difeafe,  Morbus  campanils,  in  Antiquity , 
is  varioufiy  explained  by  modern  writers.  Some  will  have 
it  only  a fort  of  tubercles,  or  warts,  on  the  face,  to  which 
the  people  of  Campania  were  liable.  Others  maintain  it  to 
be  the  venereal  difeafe  ; and  hence  draw  an  argument  againll 
the  fuppofed  novelty  of  that  malady.  Dacier  will  have  it  to 
be  fomething  Hill  worfe;  the  Campanians,  it  feems,  were  ad- 
dicted to  a fort  of  commerce  too  abominable  to  be  named, 
ore  morigeri  erant.  Whence  it  is,  Plautus  reprefents  them 
as  more  pathic  or  paffive  than  the  Syrians  themfelves.  Hor. 
Stat.  v.  lib.  1.  ver.  62.  cum  not.  Dacicr. 

CAMPANIFORM,  or  Campanulated,  in  Botany,  a 
denomination  given  to  flowers  in  their  form  refembling  a 
bell. 

CAMPANILE,  in  Architecture . This  word,  derived 
from  Campana,  Ital.  a bell,  is  particularly  ufed  to  denominate 
the  bell  towers  which' it  is  cuftomary  in-Italy  to  ereCt,  not 
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like  our  fteeples  upon  the  churches,  but  detached  from 
them. 

Thefe  edifices  ornament  moft  of  the  Italian  towns,  and 
are  many  of  them  remarkable  for  loftinefs  and  magnificent 
decoration.  Of  thefe,  the  campanile  of  Cremona  is  the  moft 
celebrated : this  ftructure  is  395  feet  in  height,  including 
the  crofs  ; a fquare  tower  rifes  262  feet,  which  is  furmourrted 
by  two  oftagon  dories,  open  to  the  air,  and  ornamented 
with  columns  ; a conical  draft  and  a crofs  terminate  the  ele- 
vation. The  campanile  of  Florence  is  a tower  of  267  feet 
high,  on  a bale  of  45  feet  fquare,  entirely  encrufted  with 
marble  of  various  colours.  It  was  built  from  the  deligns  of 
Giotto,  and  in  fpite  of  the  vtdliges  of  a barbarous  tafte 
which  it  exhibits,  mult  be  admired  for  its  richnefs  and 
workmanfhip. 

Great  elevation  combined  with  narrownefs  of  bafe  has  oc- 
cafioned,  in  feveral  of  thefe  buildings,  confiderable  fettle- 
ments,  and  remarkable  deviations  from  the  perpendicular. 
This  effeft  is  fenfibie  in  the  campaniles  of  Ravenna,  Padua, 
and  St.  Agnus  at  Mantua,  but  particularly  in  thofe  of  Bo- 
l0ana  and  Pita.  The  campanile  of  Bologna,  which  is  called 
the  tower  of  Garifcadi,  built  in  mo,  is  153  feet  in  height, 
and  varies  eight  feet  and  a half  from  the  perpendicular.  It 
has  been  often  afferted,  that  the  tower  was  purpofely  lo  con- 
ilrufted,  by  the  caprice  of  the  architeft ; however,  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  the  tables  of  the  windows,  and  even 
the  fca Holding  holes,  have  all  the  fame  inclination,  which 
feems  fufficiently  to  prove  it  to  be  owing  to  the  finking  of 
the  ground.  The  durability  of  this  tower  is  owing  to  its 
conllrudion  with  bricks,  and  an  excellent  cement,  which 
feems  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  mat's.  The  neighbouring 
tower,  called  D gli  AJlnelli,  has  an  elevation  of  320  feet,  and 
an  inclination  of  three  feet  and  a half,  but  the  overhang- 
ing of  the  fir  11  is  fo  remarkable,  that  this  is  not  per- 
ceived. 

The  campanile  of  Pifa,  called  Torre  Pendente , is,  however, 
the  mod  extraordinary  of  thefe.  Its  form,  which  is  neither 
of  a had  proportion,  nor  ill  decorated,  is  a cylinder  furround- 
ed  with  eight  dories  of  columns  placed  over  one  another, 
having  each  its  entablature  : the  lad  dory,  which  forms  the 
belfrey,  retires  from  the  general  line  of  elevation.  All  the 
columns  are  of  marble,  and  feem  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  ; each  column  carries  the  fpring- 
ing  of  two  arches,  and  there  is  an  open  gallery  between  the 
columns  and  the  circular  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  height  to  the  platform  is  150  feet,  and  a pining  line 
lowered  thence  to  the  ground  falls  nearly  13  feet  beyond  the 
bafe  of  the  building. 

CAMPANO,  Gian  an  ton  10,  or  John  Anthony,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  Italian  philologid,  was  born  in  Cam- 
pania, in  1429  ; and  from  the  obfeure  condition  of  a fhep- 
herd,  became  a didinguilhed  fcholar  and  writer.  . At  Naples 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Lorenzo  Valla’s  inftrufiiou  ; and 
at  Perugia,  having  in  his  23d  year  applied  to  the  dudy  of 
the  Greek  language,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  pro- 
feffor  of  eloquence,  which  he  occupied  with  great  applaufe. 
In  1459,  he  attached  himfeif  to  the  Roman  court,  and  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  pope  Pius II.  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he 
was  created  by  him,  fir  ft,  bifhop  ofCrotona,  and  then  ofTera- 
mo.  At  Rome  he  afirfted  Udalric,  called  Gailus,  the  fird 
printer  who  fettled  there,  in  preparing  MSS;  for  the  prefs, 
and  correcting  them  when  printed,  and  writing  prefaces  for 
feveral  of  his  editions.  In  1471,  he  was  deputed  by  Paul  II. 
to  thecongrefs  of  Ratifbon,  held  for  the  purpofe  of  framing 
a league  among  the  Chridian  princes  againd  the  Turks  ; on 
which  occafion  he  employed  himfelf  in  collecting  ancient 
MSS.,  which  he  fent  into  Italy.  Campano  was  railed  fuc- 
Vol.  VI. 


ceffively  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  governments  of  Todi,  Folig* 
no,  and  Citta  di  Cadello.  But  as  he  remondrated  with  the 
pope  on  the  calamities  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
place  buffered,  when  it  was  belieged  by  his  troops,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  government  ; and  withdrawing  from  the  ec« 
clefiadical  date,  he  repaired  to  the  court  cf  Naples.  But 
being  difappointed  of  the  preferment  which  he  expefted,  he 
retired  to  Teramo,  where  he  clofed  his  life,  in  1477.  His 
various  works,  confiding  of  political  and  moral  treatifes, 
orations,  letters,  eight  books  of  Latin  poems,  and  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Andrew  Brnccio,  were  publifhed  by  Michael  Ferno  ; 
and  a new  collection  of  them  was  edited  at  Leipfic  by 
Mencken  in  1707  and  1734.  Gen.  DidL  Tirabofchi. 

Campano,  Novarefe,  a diftinguifhed  Italian  geometer  and 
adronomtr,  fiourifhed  in  the  time  of  Urban  IV.,  to  whom 
he  was  chaplain,  in  the  13th  century.  He  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Euclid,  and  he  is  laid  to  have  tranflated  Euclid 
into  Latin  from  the  Arabic  verfion  ; but  Tirabofchi  aicribes 
this  tranflation  to  Adeiard,  an  Englifh  monk.  He  alfo  wrote 
a treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Several  adronomical  works  of  his  compofition,  which  treat 
of  the  motions  of  divers  planets,  or  the  indruments  necef- 
fary  for  obferving  them,  on  the  ecclefiadical  computation, 
and  on  the  theory  of  the  planets  in  general,  exilt  in  MS.  iri 
various  libraries.  Tirabofchi. 

CAMPANO  LOG  I A,  from  camp  ana,  hell , and  Aoyo,-, 
fcience,  the  art  or  fcience  of  ringing  of  bells. 

CAMPANULA,  in  Botany , (Lat.  a little  bell.)  Linn 
gen.  218.  Tourn.  Tab.  37.  Schreb.  290.  Gmrt.  586. 
Tab.  31.  Willd.  329.  La  Marck,  Illud.  34J.  Tab.  I2J. 
JufT.  p.  164.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  470.  Clafs  and  order,  pent  an- 
dria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacetv , Linn.  Campanula- 
cea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  perianth  fuperior,  five-cleft,  Linn.  Goert. 
Lam.  (in  fome  fpecies  ten-cleft  ; five  of  the  fegments  re- 
flexed, and  covering  the  capfule,  JufT.)  Cor.  monopetalous, 
bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  fhrivelling ; fegments  broad,  acute, 
fpreading.  NeElary  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla  ; compofed 
of  five,  acute,  connivent  valves,  covering  the  receptacle.  Stam. 
five,  capillary,  very  fhort,  inferted  on  the  tips  of  the  valves 
of  the  neftary  ; anthers  longer  than  tfie  filaments,  ereft. 
Fiji,  germ  inferior,  angular;  dyle  thread -fhaped,  generally 
longer  than  the  damens  ; lfigma  two,  three,  or  five-cleft, 
oblong,  thickifh  ; fegments  revolute.  Peric.  capfule  infe- 
rior, angular ; either  top,  egg,  Or  prifm-fhaped  ; two,  three, 
or  five-celled  ; in  mod  fpecies  emitting  the  feeds  at  as  many 
lateral  holes  as  there  are  cells  ; in  a few,  opening  by  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  adhering  to  a columnar  receptacle. 
EfT.  Ch.  Cor.  bcil-fhaped,  clofed  at  the  bottom  by  valves 
bearing  the  damens.  Stigma  two,  three,  or  five  cleft.  Cap- 
fule  inferior  ; two,  three,  or  five-celled. 

01 f What  Linnaeus  calls  the  valves  of  the  ne&ary  are 
coniidered  by  Gsrtner,  JufReu,  and  La  Marck,  limply  as 
connivent  dilatations  of  the  filaments,  forming  a kind  of 
vault  over  the  receptacle.  Dr.  Smith  drops  the  idea  of  a 
nedfary,  and  fays,  that  the  bottom  of  th«  corolla  is  clofed 
by  llameniferous  valves. 

* Calyx  five-cleft.  Capfules  top  or  egg  fhaped, 

f Leaves  almod  finooth,  not  harfh  to  the  touch. 

Sp.  1.  C.  cem/ia,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.  Supp.p.  1669.  Willd. 
1.  Mart.- Mil.  1.  Lam.  Enc.  1.  Illud.  2489.  Allion.  Ped. 
35.  Tab.  5.  f-  1.  Flail.  Helv.  n.  696.  “ Stems  one-flow- 

ered  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  entire,  fomewhat  ciliated.”  Root 
perennial,  creeping,  often  a foot  long,  fibrous.  Stems  fimple, 
fmall,  weak,  about  two  inches  high.  Root-Male's  about  an. 
inch  long,  roimdiih-fpatuk'-flinped,  entire,  nearly  finooth. 
Stem-leaves  oblong- egg- fliaped,  flightly  hariry,  fefiile.  Flower 
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blue*  terminal,  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  plant  ; 
talyx  rough,  with  fhort,  white  hairs.  A native  of  the  Alps 
about  mount  Cenis,  introduced  into  England  in  1755,-  by 
Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr.  Pitcairn,  2.  C.  vefula,  Willd.  38. 
Mart.  69.  Lam.  Illuft.  2490,  Allion.  pedem.  n.  39.7. 
Tab.  7.  fig.  1.  “ Stem  one-flowered,  nearly  naked  ; leaves 

fmooth,  oval,  toothed  ; calyx  fmooth.”  Root  perennial. 
Seem  about  fix  inches  high,  round.  Root-leaves  numerous, 
petioled,  decurrent,  acute,  nerved  beneath.  Calyx  cleft 
beyond  the  middle.  Corolla  fpreading.  Found  by  Allioni 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Vefulo  in  Piedmont.  3.  C.  Bellanii, 
Willd.  3.  Mart.  68.  Lam.  Illuft.  2491.  Allion.  Ped.  n. 
396.  Tab.  85.  fig.  5.  “ Stem  one-flowered,  nearly  naked  ; 

leaves  petioled,  elliptic  lanceolate,  toothed.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  an  inch  and  a half  high,  eredt,  rather  firm, 
round,  fmooth.  Leaves  drawn  to  a point  at  each  end,  deep 
green,  roughifh,  firm,  and  not  juicy.  Flower  blue,  up- 
right ; calyx  fmooth,  cleft  beyond  the  middle  ; fegments 
lanceolate-linear,  not  expanded.  A native  of  Piedmont. 
4.  C.  uniflora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI,  1.  Flor.  Lap.  Tab.  9.  fig.  5, 
6.  Willd.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  Euc.  2.  Illuft.  2492. 
“ Stem  one-flowered  ; calyx  equalling  the  corolla.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  fimple,  about  three  inches  high,  upright. 
Root-leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; Jlem-leaves  longer, 
lanceolate-linear.  Flovuer  blue,  terminal,  nodding.  The 
whole  plant  flightly  hairy.  A native  of  mountains  in  Lap- 
land.  5.  C.  hederacea , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  38.  Willd.  82. 
Mart.  53.  Lam.  Enc.  5.  Illuft.  2493.  Mor.  hift.  2.  p. 
436.  Sect.  5.  Tab.  2.  fig.  18.  Flor.  Dan.  Tab.  330.  bad. 
Eng.  bot.  73,  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  five-lobed,  petioled, 

fmooth  ; Item  flaccid.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  fmall. 
Stems  procumbent, creeping,  wide-fprtading,flender,  branched, 
fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite  or  alternate,  tender,  fmooth, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  fcattered  hairs.  Flowers  pale 
blue,  terminal  and  axillary,  nodding,  feme  withering  after 
they  are  gathered.  Capfule  fmall,  hemifpherical.  A native 
of  England,  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain,  in  modi  fhady 
places.  Linnaeus,  without  fufficient  reafon,  fuppofed  it  a 
hybrid  plant,  from  fome  campanula  impregnated  by  Vero- 
nica hederifolia.  6.  C.  cochlearfolia , Lam.  Ene.  4.  Illuft. 

2494.  Willd. 73.  Barrel,  ic.  454.  “Stems  fimple,  one-flow- 
ered j root-leaves  roundifh-heavt  fhaped,  fcolloped,  on  long 
petioles;  item-leaves  fmaller,fomewhat  fpatula-fhaped,  acute; 
flower  drooping.”  Stems  three  inches  long,  leafy,  fimple, 
weak.  Root-leaves  numerous,  fmooth,  fcarcely  four  or  five 
lines  broad.  Flowers  blue  ; talyx  very  fhort,  with  five  acute 
teeth.  A native  of  tire  Italian  Alps.  7.  C.  Elatines,  Linn. 
Bp.  PI.  37.  Willd.  80.  Mart.  52.  Lam.  Enc.  5.  111. 

2495.  Allion.  Ped.  n.422.  Tab.  7.  fig.  1.  Barrel,  ic. 

453  ? “ Leaves  heart-fnaped,  toothed,  pubefeent,  petioled  ; 
Items  proftrate  ; peduncles  capillary,  many-flowered.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  many,  generally  fimple,  round,  pubefeent, 
fpringing  from  the  fiffures  of  rocks.  Leaves  alternate,  on 
long  petioles.  Racemes  axillary,  with  about  three  flowers, 
fometimes  branched.  Flowers  purple,  cleft  half  way  down  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  revolute.  All  the  flowers  have  a linear 
bradte  except  the  upper  one.  The  whole  plant  is  very 
milky  and  pubefeent,  with  fhort  hairs.  A native  of  Pied- 
mont at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  8.  C . pulla,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
Willd.  4.  Mart.  3.  Jacq.  Obf.  1.  p.  30.  Tab.  18.  Ault. 
3.  Tab.  285.  “ Stems  one -flowered  ; ftem-leaves  egg- 

Ihaped,  fcolloped  ; flower  drooping.”  Root  perennial,  fmall, 
creeping.  Stems  five  or  fix  inches  high,  {lender,  upright, 
zigzag  ; fometimes  having  one  or  two  flowering  branches, 
each  with  a fingle  flower.  Root  and  Jlem-leaves  egg-(haped, 
obtufe,  petioled.  Flower  deep  blue,  terminal  ; calyx  fmooth. 
There  is  a variety  with  roundilh  leaves,  and  more  than  one 


flower.  A native  of  mountains  in  Auftria,  Stiria,  and  Ara*- 
gon.  9.  C.  rotundifolia,  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  3.  Willd.  12, 
Mart.  4.  Lam.  Enc.  7.  Illuft.  2498.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond, 
4.  21.  Eng.  Bot.  866.  “ Root-leaves  kidney -fhaped  ; up- 
per leaves  linear.”  Root  perennial,  branched,  fomewhat 
woody.  Stems  feveral,  from  two  or  three  inches  to  a foot 
or  more  in  height,  rather  upright,  but  weak,  round,  fmooth, 
milky,  branched.  Leaves  fmooth  ; root-leaves  petioled, 
generally  toothed,  but  fometimes  quite  entire  ; item-leaves 
near  the  bafe  lanceolate  and  toothed  ; near  the  fumrnit  linear 
and  entire.  Flowers  blue,  fometimes  white,  nodding  ; feg- 
ments of  the  calyx  linear,  fmooth,  grooved,  expanding  ho- 
rizontally when  out  of  bloftbm;  valves  of  the  nedtary  fringed, 
pointed,  white.  The  root-leaves  from  which  this  fpecies,. 
rather  inconveniently,  and,  indeed,  fomewhat  improperly', 
takes  its  name,  are  l'eldom  obferved,  being  ufually  concealed 
among  the  furrounding  grafs  and  leaves  of  other  plants,  and 
withering  away  as  the  plant  advances  to  maturity.  The 
juice  of  the  flowers  ftains  blue,  but,  with  the  addition  of 
alum,  produces  a green  pigment.  It  varies  fo  much  from 
foil  and  fituation,  that  authors  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
with  refpedt  to  what  are  only  varieties,  and  what  are  really 
diftindt,  though  kindred  fpecies.  Willdenow  afieits,  that 
C.  rotundifolia  of  Allioni,  (Flor.  Ped.  n.  398.  Tab.  47.  fig, 
2.)  quoled  by  Martyn,  is  certainly  a diftindt  fpecies,  fince 
it  appears,  from  Allioni’s  figure,  to  be  very  different  from 
rotundifolia  of  Linnaeus  in  the  form  both  of  its  leaves  and  of 
its  corolla.  La  Marck  fpeaks  of  a variety  which  he  has 
found  in  Auvergne,  which  differs  in  habit  from  rotundifolia 
but,  upon  examination,  is  found  to  refemble  it  in  all  its  bo- 
tanical charadters,  except  that  its  ftem-leaves  are  long  lan- 
ceolate, and  narrowed  into  a petiole  at  their  bafe.  10.  C. 
pumila,  Curtis,  Bot.  Mag.  512.  (rotundifolia  /?.  Linn. 
Minor  rotundifolia  alpina,  Bauh.  prod.  34.  C.  pufilla,  Jacq- 
2.  p.  79?  C.  ctfpitofa,  Lam.  111.  2497.  Enc.  C.  pulla,  y. 
“ Root-leaves  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped ; petioles  flattened  ; flow- 
ers in  unilateral  racemes,  drooping.”  A plant  of  much 
humbler  growth  than  rotundifolia.  Root-leaves  never  kid- 
ney-fhaped  ; on  fhort,  flattened,  not  thread-fliaped,  petioles  ; 
continuing  during  the  time  of  flowering,  and  forming  a 
mat,  not  difappearing  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  ; 
lower  ftem-leaves  often  of  the  fame  fhape.  It  bears  a pro- 
fufion  of  flowers,  and  being  a hardy  perennial,  is  particularly 
fuited  to  adorn  rock-work.  There  is  a variety  with  white 
flowers.  According  to  Curtis,  the  cefpitofa  of  Scopoli 
(n.  22 f Tab.  4.)  is  probably  a variety.  Proteffor  Martyn 
has  taken  it  up  as  a diftindt  fpecies,  though  he  had  before 
quoted  it  as  a fynonym  under  C.  rotundifolia  (3,  the  pumila 
of  Curtis.  Villars,  dauph.  2,  500.  Hall.  helv.  n.  702. 
Bauh.  Prod.  34,  are  alfo  quoted  by  him  under  both.  1 1 . C .an- 
gujlfolia,  Lam.  Illuft.  2499.  “ Stems  many-flowered  ; lower 
leaves  lanceolate,  egg-fhaped,  petioled  ; ftem-leaves  narrow, 
acute,  feffile.”  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  La. 
Marck  afferts  that  though  nearly  allied  to  rotundifolia,  it 
is  diftindt,  and  refer,®  to  Gmelin,  Sib.  3.  tab.  33.  12.  C. 

fubtmiflora,  La  Marck  Illuft.  2500.  (Uniflora,  Vill.  Dauph- 
2.  p.  500.  tab.  10.  Linifolia,  Willd.  13  ?)  “ Lower  part 

of  the  Item  fomewhat  hairy  ; loweft  leaves  egg-fhaped  ; up- 
per Ones  narrow-lanceolate  ; flower  terminal,  eredt.  Small 
abortive  flowers  are  found  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.”’ 
There  is  a variety  entirely  hairy,  which  La  Marck  conjec- 
tures may  be  C.  valdenfis  of  Allioni  (Flor.  Ped.  n.  400. 
tab.  6.  fig.  1.)  The  valdenfis  is  taken  up  by  Martyn  as  a 
diftindt  fpecies;  and  C.  Scheuchzeri  of  Villars  (Dauph.  2. 
603.  tab.  103.  takenupfrom  Scheuch.  it.  454.  tab.  14.  fig.  1.). 
is  quoted  as  a fynonym.  Willdenow  fuppofes  the  valdenfis 
of  Allioni  to  be  his  linifolia,  and  C.  Scheuchzeri  a variety- 
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C.  pulefcens,  WiUd.  14,  Schmidt.  Bohem.  n.  167. 

Stem  hairy  ; leaves  fmooth  ; root-leaves  heart-fhaped  ; 
dle-m  leaves  oblong,  toothed,  petioled.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  decumbent,  angular.  Flowers  fhort,  broad.  A native 
of  rocky  woods  in  Bohemia.  14.  C.  /in folia,  La  Marck 
Enc.  8.  111.  2901.  “Smooth.;  Hem  ereft,  many-flowered  ; 
leaves  all  feffile  ; the  lower  ones  egg-(haped  ; upper  ones 
lanceolate-linear.”  Stem  about  a foot  high,  Ample,  Imooth. 
Leaves  almoit  entirely  fmooth  ; upper  ones  entire,  acute,  a 
little  refembling  thofe  of  flax.  Flowers  blue,  peduncled, 
terminal ; calyx  fmooth,  with  five  erett,  acute  fegments. 
Found  by  La  Marck  in  great  abundance  in  the  palhires  of 
Mont  d’Or,  and,  as  he  fays,  too  diftinft  from  C.  rotundifolia 
to  be  confounded  with  it.  15.  C.  dijfufa,  Willd.  81.  Lam. 
Illuf.  2502.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  p.  18.  Barrel.  Ic.  459.  “Stems 
widely  fpreading  ; leaves  petioled,  ferrate-toothed ; lower 
ones  heart-fhaped  ; upper  ones  lanceolate  ; peduncles  one- 
flowered.”  16.  C.  fragil'ts,  Mart.  76.  Lam.  Illuf.  2541. 
Cyril.  Rar.  Neap.  Fafc.  1,32.  tab.  11.  fig.  2.  (C.  faxatilis, 
&c.  Bar.  ic.  453.  Rai.  Hi  ft.  741.  11.21.)  “ Stems  pro- 

cumbent ; branches  dire&ed  one  way,  many-flowered  ; root- 
leaves  kidney-fhaped,  Lolloped  ; calyxes  angular.”  A beau- 
tiful plant,  but  extremely  brittle,  abounding  in  milk,  com- 
monly quite  fmooth,  bright  green  and  Alining,  but  fometimes 
■lanuginous.  Root  perennial,  brown.  Stems  numerous,  crowded, 
branched  towards  the  middle,  hanging  down  from  the  clefts 
in  the  rocks.  Root-leaves  crowded,  petioled  ; ftem-leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate,  egg-fhaped.  Flowers  two  or  three  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  fegments  ot  the  calyx  lanceolate, 
acute  ; corolla  large,  bright  blue,  fiat,  with  a very  fhort  tube, 
and  (harp,  deeply  cut  fegments  ; edge  of  the  nedtarv  rough 
with  hairs.  A native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
Salerno  and  Amalphi,  firlt  obferved  by  Ray,  then  by  Bar- 
ralier,  and  finally  by  Cyrilli.  17.  C.  limonfolia,  I, inn.  Sp. 
PL  33.  Willd.  74.  Mart.  48.  Lam.  Enc.  63.  111.  2359. 
(C.  orientalis,  limonii  minimi  facie,  Ton-n.  Cor.  3.)  “ Bran- 
ches fpreading,  undivided  ; root-leaves  elliptical,  even,  entire  ; 
flowers  feffile,'  three  together.”  Branches  rodltke.  Root- 
leaves  fmooth,  petioled,  not  rigid  ; ftem-leaves  linear, or  awl- 
fhaped.  Flowers  remote,  axillary,  generally  three  together  ; 
bradtes  the  length  of  the  germ.  A native  of  the  Eaft. 
18.  C.  virgata,  Martyn  77.  Lam.  111.  2340.  Labillard.  Syr. 
Dec.  2.  p.  11.  tab.  6.  “ Branches  rodltke  ; root-leaves  lan- 

ceolate, fliarp  at  both  ends,  toothed,  fomewhat  rugged  ; 
branch-leaves  very  fhort ; flowers  in  pairs,  feffile.”  Root 
bienn'al.  Stem  upright,  a foot  or  more  high,  Undated,  with 
few  leaves ; branches  fpreading.  Root-leaves  petioled. 
Flowers  remote,  commonly  two  together,  blue  ; bractes  the 
length  of  the  germ  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  acute  ; thofe  of 
the  corolla  lanceolate,  cut  almoit  to  the  bafe.  Capfule  top- 
fhaped,  angular,  three-celled,  opening  laterally  with  three 
holes.  A native  of  mount  Libanus.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
.preceding,  but  differing  in  its  deeply  cut  corolla,  and  its 
toothed,  rather  rugged  leaves.  19.  C.  patula,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  4.  Willd.  22.  "Mart.  5.  Lam.  Enc.  9.  .111.  2503.  Dill. 
Hort.  Elt.-68.  fig.  58.  Flor.  Dan.  373.  Eng.  Bot.  42. 
•“Leaves  ftiff ; root-leaves  lanceolate-oval;  panicle  fpread- 
■ing  ; calyx  toothed.”  Root  biennial,  flender,  white.  Stem 
.a.  foot  and  a half  high,  angular,  a little  harfh  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  rather  harfh,  fcolloped  ; root-leaves  obtufe,  petioled  ; 
ftem-leaves  feffile,  alternate,  acuminate,  (lightly  toothed,  few, 
diftant.  Flowers  upright,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  fpreading  at 
the  border  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  toothed  to- 
ward the  bafe.  A native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  but  it  does  not  a'ppear  to  have  been 
found  in  France,  nor  is  it  common  in  England.  We  have 
obferved  it  growing,  not  only  on  the  outjide  of  Buddcm 


wood,  near  Loughborough  in  Lelcefterfliire,  to  which  Mr, 
Woodward  (Eng.  Bot.)  confines  it,  but  alfo,  and  much 
more  abundantly,  within  the  wood,  in  its  higher  and  more 
rocky  part.  It  has  alfo  been  gathered  in  feveral  other  mid- 
land counties,  particularly  Warwick,  Worcefter,  Stafford, 
Salop,  Hereford,  and  Surry.  20.  C.  gracilis,  Willd.  6. 
Mart.  67.  Forft.  Prod.  1 9.  Exot.  Bot.  p.87.  tab.  43. 
“ Leaves  rough,  linear-lanceolate ; lower  ones  bluntly 
toothed.  Stem  round,  much  branched.  Flowers  folitary, 
terminal;  their  tube  fhorter than  the  calyx-fegments.”  Stem 
a foot  or  more  high,  le«fy,  two-edged.  Leaves  cbtule  ; 
lower  ones  oppofite,  the  reft  fc3ttered.  Flowers  eredf,  on 
long  peduncles  ; calyx  globcfe,  generally  rough  with  deflexed 
hairs,  but  in  Forfter’s  original  fpecimen  fmooth  ; fegments 
awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  body  ; corolla  flender,  funnel* 
fhaped,  of  a rich  blue  within,  paler  without  ; fegments  acute, 
fringed,  fometimes  only  four.  Capfule  three-celled,  three- 
valved  at  its  fummit.  Every  part  of  the  herbage  rough  with 
a fhort  rigid  pubefcence.  Found  by  Forfter  in  New  Zea- 
land and  New  Caledonia,  railed  in  England  from  feeds 
brought  from  New  South  Wales.  21.  C.  vinceejlora,  Veil- 
tenat.  Jard.  de  Malmailon.  12.  (Camp,  gracilis,  Bot.  Mag. 
691?)  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  ftem  round,  much 

branched ; peduncles  terminal,  elongated,  one-flowered.” 
Ventenat  fuppofes  his  plant  and  the  gracilis  of  Forfter  to  be 
the  fame.  Dr.  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.)  concurs  with  him;  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  fpecific  charadfer,  as  given 
by  Ventenat,  which  can  lead  to  a different  opinion  ; but  we 
have  kept  them  feparate,  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Smith,  who  thinks  the  vincscflora  a diftindf  fpecies,  be- 
ing fmooth,  except  fome  fcattered  longifh  briftles  on  the- 
leaves  ; and  having  a wider  flower,  with  much  fhortet  calvx- 
fegments,  and  a lefs  globular  capfule.  The  figures  in 
Exotic  Botany  and  the  Botanical  Magazine  are  materially 
different.  We  have  referred  that  in  the  latter,  though  with 
fome  hefitation,  to  Vcntenat’s  plant,  on  account  of  its  wide- 
fpreading  campanulate,  not  funnel-fhaped,  flower,  which  ap- 
pears of  itfelf  to  form  a fufficient  fpecific  diftindtion.  The 
teeth,  or,  as  we  fhould  rather  call  them,  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  are  reprefented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  expanding, 
which  would  form  another  good  difference,  if  Dr.  Sims  had 
not  in  the  defeription  exprtfsly  Hated  them  to  be  eredl.  The 
fmoothnefs  or  roughnefs  of  the  leaves  is  too  variable  a cha- 
racter to  be  of  much  value.  Dr.  Smith  fays  that  the  capfule 
of  vinca; folia  is  lefs  globular  than  that  of  his  Gracilis,  but  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is  evidently  more  fo.  Dr.  Sims’s 
defeription  differs  in  feveral  refpedfs  from  Dr.  Smith’s.  We 
(hall  tranferibe  the  mod  material  parts,  that  future  obfervers 
may  be  better  able  to  determine  the  identity  or  the  diverfity 
of  the  fpecies.  Stem  Iquare,  hairy,  generally  decumbent. 
Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  toothed,  fomewhat  pubefeent. 
Flowers  nodding  whilft  in  bud,  eredt  when  expanded  ; on 
long,  fquare,  hairy  peduncles ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  ftriated; 
teeth  awl-fhaped,  eretfc,  diftant ; corolla  bell-fhaped,  cut  half- 
way down  into  five,  fometimes  only  four,  egg-fhaped,  entire 
fegments  ; nedlaries  or  valves  three-lobed ; anthers  oblong, 
difappearing  almoft  as  foon  as  the  flower  opens  ; flyle  eredl; 
ftigmas  three,  rolled  back,  villous.  Firlt  raifed  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, by  fowing  the  mould  that  came  about  the  roots  of  lorn# 
plants  imported  from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  It 
flowers  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  is  eafily 
propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  22.  C.  Rapunculus,  Ram- 
pion.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  3.  Willd.  23.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  Enc.  10. 
111.  2304.  Gasrt.  tab.  31.  fig.  2.  Eng.  Bot.  283.  (Rapun- 
culus efculentus,  Rai.  Syn.  277.)  “ Leaves  waved;  root- 

leaves  lanceolate-oval ; panicle  contradfed.”  Root  biennial, 
fpihdle-fhaped,  white,  fweet,  efculent.  Stem  a foot  and  half 
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or  two  feet  high,  ere£t,  angular,  rough,  efpeeially  on  the 
lower  part  with  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile, 
toothed  ; lower  ones  rather  hairy  ; upper  ones  frnooth. 
Bratles  awl  draped.  Panicle  erect  ; its  fide  branches  bearing 
from  one  to  three  or  more  flowers.  Flowers  biuifh 
purple,  or  whitilh  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  fometimes  toothed, 
but  not  fo  much  fo  as  in  pntula  ; corolla  inflated,  not  taper- 
ing at  the  bafe  ; neftary  fringed.  Cap  file  crowned  with  the 

lanceolate-linear  fegments  of  the  calyx,  retufe,  inverfely  pyra- 
midal-egg-fliaped,  with  three  nerves  on  each  of  the  three 
blunt  angles  opening  with  three  lateral  holes,  a little  above 
the  middle.  Seeds  numerous,  An  all,  elliptical,  lenticularly 
compreffed,  fmooth,  ihining,  of  a pale  ruffl  t colour.  Smith 
;uid  Gaertner.  A native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Piedmont,  &c.  It  has  been  found  in  England,  about  Croy- 
don and  'Efher  in  Surry,  old  Buckenham  caltle  in  Norfolk, 
and  Enviile  in  Worcefierfhire.  The  fidhy  roots  and  the 
young  leaves  are  eaten  in  France  in  fallads,  and  are  thought 
to  increafe  the  milk  in  nurfes.  The  roots  are  alfo  eaten 
boiled.  It  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  England  as  an 
efculent,  but  is  now  negledted.  In  the  time  of  Parkinfon 
its  toots  were  boiled  till  they  were  tender,  and  afterwards 
eaten  cold  with  vinegar  and  pepper.  23.  C.  peifcifolia, 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  6.  Willd.  26.  Mart.  7.  Lam.Enc.  ix.  111. 
2505.  ( Rapunculus  perficifolius,  Bauh.  Pin.  93.)  “ Root- 

leaves  inverfely  egg-fltaped ; fiem-leaves  lanceolate-linear, 
fortiewhat  ferrated,  leffile,  remote.”  Root  perennial,  efculent. 
Whole  plant,  except  the  germ  and  capfule,  fmooth.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  ereCx,  Ample,  angular.  Stem-leaves 
Ilraight,  acute,  diftant,  flightly  toothed.  Flowers  in  a thin 
fpike,  blue,  fometimes  white,  on  long  peduncles  ; corolla 
large,  broad,  fhort ; braCles  two  to  each  peduncle.  There 
Is  a variety  found  in  low  woods,  with  only  two  or  three  large 
flowers,  and  long  narrow  leaves.  A double  variety,  both 
blue  and  white,  is  alfo  common  in  gardens,  called,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  Batchelors’  Buttons.  A native  of  molt 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  A magnificent,  large- 
flowered  variety  from  South  Carolina,  imported  by  Mr. 
Dickfon  of  Covent  garden,  and  differing  from  the  European 
plant  only  in  lize,  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  397. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  eafy  of  culture,  increafing  by  its  roots, 
which  are  fonrewhat  creeping,  and  may  be  parted  either  in 
fpring  or  autumn.  24.  C . ptarmicafolia,  Willd.  39.  Lam. 
Enc.  12.  III.2506.  Tour n.  Cor. 4.  “ Leaves  all  linear, 

toothed ; Items  fimple ; flowers  eredt,  feffile.”  Stems 
fcarctly  a foot  high,  fmooth.  Leaves  fcabrous  at  their 
edges  with  fine  fpinous  teeth.  Flowers  alternate,  blu- 
iflr,  forming  a fpike  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Item  ; 
calyx  fhort,  fmooth ; coralla  "oblong,  flightly  five-cleft  : 
bradtes  three.  Obferved  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia.  25. 
C.  linariohles.  Lam.  Enc.  73.  Illuit.  2507.  Willd.  15. 
iC  Stem  rod-like,  panicled  : leaves  linear : flowers  eredt, 
terminal.”  General  habit  that  of  Antirrhinum  linaria.  Stem 
about  a foot  high,  flender,  fmooth,  flightly  flriated,  pa- 
jricled  at  the  top.  Leaves  numerous,  fcattered,  minute, 
with  a few,  fcarcely  perceptible  teeth.  Flowers  peduncled, 
fmall  : corolla  deeply  divided.  Found  by  Commerfon  on 
Monte-Video,  near  Buenos- Ayres,  in  South  America.  26. 
. pyramidalis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17*  Willd.  27.  Mart. 
Lam.  Encyc.  14.  111.  2508.  (Rapunculus  hortenfis : 

Bauh.  pin.  93.)  “ Leaves  fmooth,  even,  ferrated,  heart- 

fhaped  ; Item. leaves  lanceolate:  Items  rufhlike,  fimple: 

umbels  feffile,  lateral.”  Root  biennial,  oblong,  fibrous, 
milky.  Stems  feveral,  near  lour  feet  high,  fmooth.  Leaves 
petioled.  Flowers  blue,  fometimes  white,  large,  open,  com- 
ing out  feveral  together  in  lateral  and  terminal  tufts  or  um- 
bels, on  fhort  peduncles ; fegments  of  the  calyx,  upright, 


linear.  Vigorous  plants  throw  out  numerous  Ample,  fhort, 
lateral  branches.  A native  of  Carniola.  It  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  a pot,  and  fet  on  the  hearth  of  halls,  &c.  in 
fummer,  and  by  fpreading  the  upright  items  on  a flat  frame 
compofed  of  flender  laths  is  formed  into  the  fliape  of  a fan, 
which  will  nearly  cover  a common  fire-place.  27.  C.  ame- 
ricana,  Linn.  Sp.  8.  but  not  the  fynonyms  which  belong  to 
the  next  fpecies.  Willd.  28.  Mart.  9.  Hort.  Kevv.  220. 
“ Leaves  heart  fhaped  and  lanceolate  : petioles  ciliated  : 
flowers  unilateral ; corolla  live-cleft,  fiat.”  Linn.  ‘'Leaves 
heart-fhaped  and  lanceolate,  ferrated  ; petioles  of  the  lower 
ones  ciliated  : flowers  axillary,  feffile  ; corolla  five-cleft,  flat; 
flyle  longer  than  the  corolla.”  Hort.  Kevv.  Root  annual. 
Stem  and  germs  fmooth.  Flowers  three  or  four  from  the  axil 
of  each  leaf  or  bradl e : corolla  fmall.  Linn.  A native  of 
Pennfylvania,  introduced  into  England  in  1763,  by  Mr.  J. 
Bartram.  28.  C.  nitida,  Willd.  29.  Mart.  74.  Hort. 
Kevv.  1.  221.  L’PIevit.  Sert.  Ang.  (C.  planifiora,  Lam. 
Enc.  15.  III.  2509.  C.  minor  Americana,  Herm.  Lugd. 
107.  Trachelium  minus  Americanum  : Dodart.  Mem.  4. 
p.  i 19.  tab.  1 18.)  “ Leaves  oblong,  fcolloped,  even  ; item- 

leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire  ; corollas  bell-wheel  fhaped. 
Hort . Kevv.  “ Leaves  oblong,  fcolloped,  rigid,  feffile : flowers 
eredt,  flat.”  Lam.  Root  perennial.  Stems  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  often  fimple,  ftraight,  ft  iff,  a little  ftriated.  Stem-leaves 
fmooth,  green,  gradually  diminifhing  to  the  top  of  the 
Item.  Flowers  blue  or  white,  one  or  two  in  each  axil  of 
the  tipper  leaves  : calyx  fhort  ; fegments  oval-acuminate. 
La  Marck  doubts  whether  it  be  fpecifically  diffindt  from  C. 
americana,  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  differs  from  it 
in  having  no  heart-fhaped  leaves,  nor  ciliated  petioles  ; and 
in  the  flowers  not  being  unilateral : the  Jail  circumflancc, 
however,  is  omitted  in  the  fpecific  ch'aradler  of  C.  amcri- 
cana,  drawn  up  for  the  Hortus  Kevvenfis.  A native  of 
America,  deferibed  byLaMarck  from  a living  plant  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris.  29.  C.  Jlylofa,  Lam.  Enc.  16. 

111.  2510.  Willd.  35.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  tab.  27.  good. 

“ Leaves  petioled,  fomewhat  heart- fhaped,  acutely  ferrated: 
flowers  fmall,  nodding,  flyle  longer  than  the  corolla.”  Stem 
a foot  high  or  more,  fimple,  and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  fmooth.  Leaves  fcattered,  acuminate,  decurrent 
along  the  petiole  with  a flight  membrane  : bradies  lanceo- 
late and  nearly  ftflile.  Flowers  oblong,  bluifh,  in  a termi- 
nal panicle : border  obtufe  : flyle  very  long  : fligma  club- 
fhaped,  flightly  three-cleft.  A native  of  Siberia,  lent  to 
the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  C.  lilifolia, 

30.  C.  periploc folia.  Lam.  Enc.  17.  111.  2511.  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped,  obtufely  ferrated,  on  long  petioles : items 
afeending,  few-flowered.”  Refembling  the  preceding,  but 
fmaller,  and  net  with  upright  items.  Leaves  all  petioled, 
acuminate,  fmooth,  a little  toothed  or  fcolloped.  Flowers 
terminal,  pale  blue,  refembling  thofe  of  C.  ftylofa.  A 
native  of  Siberia,  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris. 

31.  C.  lilifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Willd.  30.  Mart.  10. 

Lam.  Enc.  18.  111.  2512.  Amm.  Ruth.  p.  11.  n.  17. 

Gmel.  Sib.  3.  p.143.  tab.  26.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; item- 

leaves  acutely  ferrated  : flowers  panicled,  nodding.”  Root 
perennial.  It  varies  in  its  form  and  fize,  and  in  the  number 
and  colour  of  its  flowers  ; but  may  in  all  cafes  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  two  immediately  preceding  by  its  feffile  ftem- 
leaves.  A native  of  Siberia,  from  the  Iaick  eaftward  to  the 
confines  of  China.  The  roots  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
boiled  and  raw.  32.  C.  azurea,  Bot.  Mag.  551.  So- 
lander  MSS.  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  “ Leaves 
oblong,  egg-fhaped,  feffile,  ferrated:  item  fimple,  angular; 
flowers  panicled.”  Sol.  Root  perennial.  Stem  eredt,  quad- 
rangular, with  railed,  fomewhat  cartilaginous  angles.  Root- 
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leaves  few,  petioled,  heart-egg-fliaped  ; with  a few,  thinly 
fcattered  hairs  underneath,  chiefly  about  the  margin  : Jlem- 
leaves  alternate,  acute,  thinly  haired.  Flowers  blue  : pe- 
duncles long,  thread-fnaped,  alternate,  axillary,  once  or 
twice  divided  ; pedicels  nodding,  with  linear  bradles  : calyx 
pentagonal.  A native  of  Switzerland.  It  flowered  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Chelf  a,  in  1778.  33.  C.  carpatica , Linn, 

jun.  Supp.  p.140.  Willd.  16.  Mart.  16.  Jacq.  Hort.  1. 
tab.  57.  Bot.  Mag.  117.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated, 

fmooth,  petioled:  peduncles  elongated;  calyx  reflexed, 
glutinous.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  milky,  a 
little  branched  ; in  gardens  much  branched,  and  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  blue  : calyx  five-cleft;  fegments  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  a little  reflexed,  befet  with  glutinous 
glands.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  it  deferves  to  be  better 
known  and  more  cultivated,  being  large  and  ftrong,  and 
like  many  other  Alpine  plants,  well  calculate  ! to  decorate 
rock-work  and  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  A native 
of  the  Carpatian  Alps.  Sent  to  the  royal  garden  of  Kew. 
in  1774,  by  Profeffor  Jacquin.  34.  C.  grandiflora , Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  p.140.  Willd.  y.  Mart.  17.  Jacq.  Hort.  3. 
p.  4.  tab.  3.  Bot.  Mag.  2 52.  (C.  gentianoides : Lam. 

Encyc.  1 y.  111.  2713.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  egg-fhaped, 

ferrated,  nearly  fellile  : branches  one-flowered  : flowers  top- 
fhaped,  fpreading  :.ftigma  five-cleft.”  Root  perennial,  white, 
fpindle-fhaped,  and  branched.  Stems  few,  about  a foot 
high,  feeble,  fimple,  or  furnifhed  at  the  fummit  with  three 
or  four  fmall  branches.  Leaves  near  two  inches  long,  fome- 
times  growing  in  threes,  fmooth,  bright  green  above,  a little 
glaucous  and  fiqely  veined  beneath.  Flowers  large,  of  a 
beautiful  blue,  terminal,  and  -fometimes  two  or  three  from 
the  upper  axils,  green  and  elegantly  pear-fhaped  before  ex- 
panlion, rtfembliug  an  air-balloon,  whence  it  has  fometimes 
been  called  the  balloon  plant.  No  holes  in  the  capfule.  It 
was  fufptcled  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  be  only  a variety 
of  C.  carpatica,  but  Jacquin  determined  it  to  be  a diftinft 
fpecies.  A native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  introduced  into 
England  in  1782,  by  Mr.  John  Bell.  33.  C.  rhomboiclalis, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Lam.  Enc.  20.  Illuf.  2514.  (C.  rhom- 
boidea  : Mart.  it.  Willd.  32.  C.  cattle  iimplici,  &c.: 
Hall.  helv.  n.  693.  C.  diabas  minoris  folio  : Bauh.  p.  94. 
prod.  97.  Rapunculus  Teucrii  folio:  Bar.  ic.  567.  Bocc. 
Muf.  75-  tab.  61.)  “ Leaves  rhomboidal,  ferrated;  fpike 

often’  unilateral ; calyx-fegments  capillary.”  Root  peren- 
nial, creeping.  Stems  from  fix  to  fixteen  inches  high,  up- 
right, (lender,  angular,  almoft  fmooth.  Leaves  feffile, 
fcattered,  with  a few  (hort  hairs.  Flowers  blue,  in  a {hurt, 
loofe  fpike  : calyx  fmooth,  with  awl-fhaped,  entire  fegments. 
Capfule  fmall,  fcarcely  three  inches  long,  inverfely  pyrami- 
dal, not  egg-fhaped,  triangular;  angles  rounded,  thick, 
three-nerved  ; interibices  narrow,  depreffed  ; holes  jult  be- 
low the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  fmall,  ruffec,  filming. 
Lam.  and  Gaert.  A native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
iouth  of  France.  36.  C.  afleroides , Lam.  111.  2313. 

“ Stem  angular,  rod-like ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate, 
finely  ferrated,  remote  ; flowers  feffile,  axillary  and  fpiked.” 
Corolla  widely  fpreading.  Calyx  reflexed.  Style  exferted, 
afeending.  Stigma  three-cleft.  Cultivated  by  M.  le  Mon- 
nier  at  Paris;  native  country  unknown.  37.  C.  Alpha , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.1669.  Lam.  Enc.  21.  Illuf.  2516.  (C. 
rhomboidea  /3.  : Willd.  Mart,  pyramidalis  minor  : Alp. 
exot.  340.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated  ; lower  ones  pe- 

tioled ; upper  ones  feffile:  flowers  nodding  : flyle  exferted.” 
Lam.  Root  perennial.  Larger  and  more  branched  than  C. 
rhomboidalis,  and  diflinguifhed  from  it  by  its  petioled  lower 
leaves  and  long  flyle.  A native  of  Italy  near  Baffano.  38. 
C crijpa,  Lam.  Enc.  22..  111.  2317.  (C.  orientalis  foli- 


orum  crenis  amplioribus : Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  il  Leaves  even, 
petioled,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated,  gafhed  : 
flem  fimple  : flowers  lateral  and  terminal,  fpreading.”  Stems 
three  or  four,  about  a foot  high,  fimple,  round,  fmooth, 
rather  thick.  J^eavcs  curled  ; lower  ones  interruptedly  de- 
current on  long  petioles.  Flowers  on  (hort  peduncles  ; in 
an  upright,  long,  leafy  fpike  : corolla  fhort,  very  open  ; 
with  five  oval,  rather  acute  fegments:  fligma  five-cleft, 
Found  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia  ; deferibed  by  La  Marck 
from  a fpecimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  Julfieu,  and  from  an 
original  drawing  by  Aubrict.  39.  C.  enjifolia,  Lam.  Enc. 
23.  111.  2518.  Willd.  31.  “ Stem  fhrubby  : leaves  fword- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  lmooth  : flowers  panicled,  nodding.’7 

Stem  in  its  lower  part  vvoodv,  fimple  or  occalionally  a little 
branched,  fcarred  with  the  marks  of  fallen  leaves,  ana 
crowned  with  numerous  clofe-fet  leaves  in  a rofaceous  form, 
which  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  from  four  to 
five  lines  broad,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Yucca  or  Pandanus,  and 
flriated  with  longitudinal  nerves.  From  the  mid  lb  of  thefe 
leaves  rifes  a fmooth  Hem  about  fix  inches  high,  clothed 
with  alternate,  feffile  leaves,  refembling  thofe  below,  but 
fmaller.  From  the  axil  of  eacli  flem-leaf  fprings  a fhort 
one- flowered  branch  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  fmall  leaves, 
which  give  the  whole  a panicled  appearance.  Flowers 
drooping  : calyx  fmooth.  Found  by  Commerfon  on  the 
Volcano  in  the  i fie  of  Bourbon.  40.  C.  aurea,  Linn,  jun; 
Supp.  p.141.  Willd.  68.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  Enc.  p.590. 
111.  2319.  “ Capfules  five-celled:  leaves  elliptical,  doubly 

ferrated,  fmooth  : flowers  fomewhat  panicled:  item,  (hrubby, 
flefliy.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  growing  clofe  to  the  rocks. 
Calyx  coloured.  Tube  of  the  corolla  diftinQ.  from  the  calyx: 
fegments  of  the  border  reflexed.  Stigma  five-cleft.  Dif- 
covered  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira  by  Maffon,  and  introduced 
at  Kew  in  1777.  41.  C.  verticillata,  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 

p.141.  Wild.  11.  Mart.  61.  Lam.  Enc.  24.  111.25201, 

Pallas  it.  vol.  iii.  p.719.  tab.  g*  fig.  1.  German  edition, 
vol.  iv.  p.  376.  tab.  34.  French  Tranflation.  “ Leaves 
five  or  fix  in  a whorl,  lanceolate,  ferrated : flowers  ill 
whirls.”  Root  perennial,  thick.  Stems  numerous,  about  a 
foot  high,  erect.  Leaves  about  fix  in  a whorl,  nearly  up- 
right, (tiff,  flrongly  nerved.  Flowers  blue,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  flem  above  the  whorls  of  leaves,  drooping,  man-y- 
in a whorl,  on  fhort  peduncles  : whirls  about  five,  diftant 
from  each  other:  bradles  awl-fhaped,  rather  afeending  : 
calyx  fmall,  with  briftle-fhaped  fegments:  flyle  almofl  twice 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  A native  of  Dauria.  42'.  C. 
Zoyfi.  Willd.  5.  Lam.  111.  2521.  Jacq  ic.  2.  tab.  334. 
Hoit.  Syn.  103.  “ Stems  tufted,  few- flowered  : leaves 

fmooth,  very  entire ; root-leaves  petioled,  roundifh  egg- 
fhaped ; flem- leaves  oblong-inverfely  egg-fhaped,  feffile.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  two  or  three  inches  high.  Corolla 
cylindrical,  nodding:  orifice  bearded.  A native  of  rocky 
mountains  in  Auilria.  43.  C.  tenella , Linn.  jun.  Supp., 
p.  141.  Willd.  79.  Mart.  19.  Lam.  Enc.  p.  390.  111.  2522, 
Thunb.  Prod.  (Lobelia  tenella:  Linn.  Mant.  120.  Syfl. 
Nat.  28.  Lightfootia  oxycoccoides : l’Herit.  Sert. 

Ang.  tab„4.)  “ Stems  diffufe,  thread-fliaped  : leaves  egg- 

fliaped,  generally  with  one  tooth,  reflexed  : flowers  foli- 
tary,  terminal.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  regularly  branched  ; branches  fimple.  Leaves  fmall, 
crowded,  feffile,  gloffy,  obtufe,  channelled.  Flowers 
fmall,  few,  lateral,  on  fhort  peduncles  near  the  fummit  of 
the  branches  : calyx  gloffy  ; fegments  acute  : corolla  five- 
cleft.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg 
and  Sohnerat.  44.  C.  fcjjiliflora,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  139. 
Willd,  21.  Mart.  57.  Lam.  Enc.  p.  590.  (Lightfootia 
futmlata  l’Heritier  fert.  tab.  5.  ?.)  “ Stem  proflrate  ; leaves 
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linear-awl-fhaped,  entire;  flowersaxillary,  folitary,  feffile.” 
Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  43.  C. 
fafciculata,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  139.  Willd.  25.  Mart.  58. 
Lam.  Enc.  p.  590.  111.  2524,  “ Stem  fimihby  ; leaves 

fmall,  egg  fhaped,  with  one  or  two  teeth,  recurved  ; flowers 
■glomerated,  terminal.”  Found  by  Thunberg  and  Sonnerat 
•at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  46.  C . Lobelmdes , Linn.  jun. 
■Supp.  p.  140.  Willd.  17.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  Enc.  p.  590. 
111.  2525.  “ Stems  round,  ftiff,  and  fmooth  ; leaves  linear- 

lanceolate,  toothed.;  corolla  funnel-fhaped.”  Root  annual. 
Steins  much  branched.  Reaves  feffile.  Flowers  very  fmall, 
pale  purple  ; calyx  with  three  or  five  egg-fnaped,  obtufe 
divifions  ; corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  tube  round, 
gradually  widened ; fegments  of  the  border  three  or  five, 
ereCl  ; ftamens  three  or  five.  Capf.h  two-celled.  In  ge- 
neral habit,  tendernefs,  mode  of  divifion  and  inflorefcence 
it  refembles  a Lobelia,  Lmn.  jun.  Found  by  Maffon  in  the 
ifland  of  Madeira;  introduced  into  England  in  1777.  47. 

C.  porofa,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  142.  Willd.  t8.  Mart.  20. 
La  Marck  Enc.  p.  590.  Thunb.  prod.  39.  “ Root-leaves 

inverfely  egg-Ihaped  ; Item -leaves  lanceolate  ; Item  rough, 
•with  points  ; flowers  in  racemes.”  This  plant  is  diltin- 
guifhed  by  the  minute  pores  on  the  ftem,  which  are  directed 
not  downwards  but  upwards.  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
round  ; branches  numerous,  upright,  fhort.  Flowers  fmall, 
a little  nodding;  calyx  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  even  ; 
f-gments  lanceolate.  48.  C.  undulata,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p. 
142.  Willd.  =19.  Mart.  21.  Lam.  Enc.  590.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  toothed,  waved  ; flowers  nearly  folitary,  pe- 
duncled.”  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  upright,  {lender, 
fmooth,  a little  branched  near  the  top.  Leaves  fefiile,  a 
little  decurrent,  reflexed  at  the  edges,  repand,  nearly  even. 
Flowers  the  tize  of  thofe  of  rotundifolia ; calyx  even;  feg- 
ments fhort,  acuminate.  49.  C.  cnpillacea,  Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
p.  139.  Martyn  13.  “ Herbaceous,  upright ; leaves  thread- 
fliaped,  fmooth  ; panicle  terminal  ; flowers  alternate  ; eap- 
iules  fmooth.”  50.  C.  linearis , Lirin.  jun.  Supp.  p.  140. 
Willd.  20.  Mart.  14.  “ Herbaceous,  upright ; leaves  li- 

near, entire,  fmooth  ; flowers  drooping  ; calyx  -the  length 
of  the  corolla;  capfule  hifpid.”  51.  C.  nnidentata , Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  p.  139.  Willd.  24.  Mart.  12.  “Stems  upright, 
Ample,  fmooth  ; leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  with  one  tooth 
on  each  lide  ; panicle  divaricated,  leafy.”  52.  C.  adprttffa, 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  139.  Willd.  47.  Mart.  60.  “ Stem 

herbaceous,  upright;  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  recurved, 
ciliated  at  the  bale,  preffed  clofe  to  the  item  ; panicle  twice 
compound.”  53.  C . prccumbeits,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  141. 
Willd.  78.  Mart.  62.  “ Stem  dichotomous,  diffufed ; 

leaves  in verfely-egg-ihaped,  fcolloped,  obtufe  ; 'flowers  foli- 
tary, ereCt.”  54.  C.  cinerea,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  139. 
Willd.  51.  Mart.  26.  Thun.  Prod.  38.  “ Leaves  lanceo- 

late, waved,  hairy,  entire  ; ftem  angular,  hifpid  ; flowers 
in  racemes.”  The  1-ail  eight  were  found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  53.  C .trlphylla,  Willd.  10.  Mart. 
63.  Thunberg,  floe.  jap.  87.  “ Leaves  by  threes,  linear; 

flowers  by  threes  in  whorls.”  Root  perennial,  fpindle- 
fhaped.  Stem  herhacous,  eretl,  fmooth-  Leaves  an  inch 
long,  feffile,  acute,  entire,  reflexed  at  the  edge,  expanding, 
fmooth,  Flowers  axillary,  peduncled;  peduncles  capillary, 
fddom  more  than  one  flowered,  three  times  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  56.  C.  tetrapby/la,  Willd.  9.  Mart.  64.  Thunb. 
flor.  jap.  87.  “ Leaves  by  fours,  oblong,  ferrated.”  Stem 

two  feet  high,  obfeurcly  angular,  jointed,  fmooth,  Ample 
at  bottom,  panicled  at  top  ; branches  four,  oppofite  and 
alternate,  wand-like,  diffufed,  obfeurely  quadrangular, 
fmooth  ; the  upper  ones  ihorter,  capillary.  Leaves  an  inch 
«r  more  long,  the  length  of  the  internodes,  feflile,  attenuated 


towards  the  bafe,  acute,  fmooth,  ere£l ; green  above,  pale 
beneath,  with  a itrong  midrib.  Flowers  on  the  branches 
numerous,  drooping,  on  capillary  peduncles  ; braftes  briftle- 
ffiaped,  fmooth  ; corolla  wliitiih  ; anthers  linear ; ftyle 
double  the  length  of  the  corolla  , ftigma  trifid. 

j-  Leaves  harfh  to  the  touch. 

57.  C . glauca,  Willd.  7.  Mart.  63.  Thunb.  flor.  jap.  88. 
“Leaves  Affile,  egg  fhaped,  ferrated,  glaucous  beneath; 
feem  angular,  panicled  ; peduncles  one- flowered.”  An  un- 
der-ihrub.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredf,  fmooth  ; branches 
eredl,  zigzag,  fomewhat  fafligiatc,  angular,  fmooth.  Leaves 
fcattered,  acute,  a little  reflexed  at  the  edge,  fcabrous, 
netted  ; lower  ones  larger,  expanding,  upper  gradually  lefs, 
ereCt,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  ; peduncles  an  inch  long,  ereCl  ; brac- 
tes  one  or  two  on  a peduncle,  -alternate,  lanceolate,  rc- 
fembling  the  leaves;  calyx  fomewhat  angular,  glaucous; 
•fegments  lanceolate,  reflexed  ; corolla  large,  blue.  38.  C. 
marginata,  Willd.  44.  Mart.  66.  Thun.  jap.  89.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  waved,  ferrated,  bordered  ; branches  weak  ; 
■flowers  terminal,  folitary.”  Stem  thick  at  the  bafe,  rather 
woody,  decumbent  ; branches  numerous,  about  ftven  inches 
long,  capillary,  rather  ereCt,  a little  fubdivided,  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  half  an 
inch  long,  feffile,  alternate,  white  edged,  hifpid  with  white 
hairs.  Flowers  terminal,  ‘folitary;  The  laft  four  were  ob- 
ferved  by  Thunberg  in  Japan.  79.  C.  paniculate , Linn, 
jun.  Supp.  p.  139.  'Willd.  3°-  Mart.  59.  Thunb.  Prod. 
39.  '“  Leaves  lanceolate,  waved,  hairy  ; ftem  angular,  hif- 
pid ; flowers  in  racemes.”  Stem  herbaceous,  panicled  ; 
brandies  divaricated.  Leaves  entire.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  60.  C.  latifolia,  Giant  throat-wort,  Linn. 
‘Sp.  PI.  ri.  Willd.  33.  Mart.  22.  Lam.  Enc.  23.  111.  252 6. 
Eng.  Bot.  302.  “ Leaves  egg-lanceolate;  ftem  quite  Am- 

ple, nearly  round  ; flowers  folitary,  peduncled  ; calyxes 
fmooth  ; fruit  drooping.”  Root  perennial,  milky.  Stem 
three  or  four  feet  high,  ereCt,  (lightly  angular,  fomewhat 
hifpid,  many-flowered.  Leaves  large,  alternate,  nearly  fef- 
file, roughilh,  doubly  ferrated.  Flow'ers  large,  blue,  fome- 
times  white,  axillary,  almoft  always  folitary,  ereCt  ; calyx 
fmooth,  ferrated.  A native  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  ; common  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  rare  in  the  fouth.  It  is  fometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens.  61.  C.  urticifolia,  Willd.  34.  Schmidt.  173. 
“ Stem  angular,  hifpid;  upper  leaves  egg-lanceolate,  coarfe- 
ly  ferrated  : peduncles  one- flowered,  axillary,  drooping  ; 
calyxes  hifpid.”  It  differs  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in 
its  hifpid  calyxes  ; but  its  ftem  is  alfo  more  hifpid,  and 
has  more  prominent  angles  ; its  root  and  lower  ftem  leaves 
are  alfo  heart-fhaped,  and  in  that  refpeCt  approach  more 
nearly  to  C.  trachelium.  A native  of  fhady  places  in  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia.  The  urticifolia  of  Allioni  (flor.  pedem. 
n.  406.)  taken  up  by  Profeffor  Martyn  n.  72.,  feems  a diffe- 
rent plant,  which  ought  to  be  placed  with  a new  fpecific 
name  in  the  preceding  fubdivifioh.  It  is  thus  characterized  : 
“ Stem  roundifh,  Ample,  upper  leaves'  feffile  ; fpike  unila- 
teral ; peduncles  one-flowered;  calyxes  fmooth.”  Plant 
entirely  fmooth.  Stem  three  feet  high,  flreaked.  Leaves 
foft,  egg-lanceolate,  unequally  and  fharply  toothed.  Flowers 
Angle,  axillary,  on  fhort  peduncles  towards  the  top  of  the 
ftem,  with  linear  braCtes  ; calyx  five-cleft  beyond  the  mid- 
dle ; fegments  narrow,  not  reflected : corolla  and  calyx 
nearly  equal.  A native  of  Italy  in  woods.  After  all,  the 
plants  of  Schmidt  and  Allioni  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
and  feem  to  differ  chiefly  in  the  comparative  length  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  Both  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  not  im- 
properly confidered  as  varieties  of  C.  latifolia.  Characters 
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Jrawn  from  the  fmoothnefs  or  roughnefs  of  the  leaves, 
though  they  often  affoid  a good  and  always  an  obvious  dif- 
tindlion,  and  on  that  account  make  convenient  fubdivifions 
in  a large  genus,  are  fometimes  fallacious,  and  can  feldorn 
be  oppofed  to  each  other  with  rigid  exadlnefs.  62.  C.  Tra- 
chelium , nettle-leaved  throat-wort,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  16. Will.  41. 
Mart.  28.  Lam.  Enc.  26.  IU.  2527.  Eng.  Bot.  12.  “ Stdm 
angular ; leaves  lanceolate-heart-fhaped,  acutely  ferrated  ; 
calyxes  hifpid  ; peduncles  axillary,  few-flowered.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  ftiff,'  hifpid.  Leaves 
petioled,  deeply  and  unequally  ferrated,  hardily  rough,  ge- 
nerally hifpid  with  pungent  bridles.  Flowers  violet -coloured, 
rather  lefs  than  thofe  of  C.  latifolia  ; fometimes  three,  but 
more  frequently  only  one  on  a peduncle  ; calyx  hifpid  at  the 
bafe  and  on  the  edge,  but  fometimes  fmooth.  A native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe  ; common  in  the  fouth,  but  rare  in 
the  north  of  England.  63.  C.  rapnnculoides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

12.  Willd.  36.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  Enc.  27.  111.  252S.  Eng. 
Bot.  1369.  “ Leaves  lanceolate-beart-fliaped  ; Item  branch- 
ed ; flowers  fcattered,  unilateral,  nodding  ; calyxes  re- 
flexed.”  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  more  or  lefs  branched,  round,  rough  with  deflexed 
hairs.  Leaves  Jcabrous  ; lower  ones  petioled,  lower  ones 
feffile.  Flowers  blue,  axillary.  Capfule  refembling  that  of 
Rapunculus,  but  only  half  as  large.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
linear,  reflexed.  Openings  large  at  the  very  bale  of  the  cap- 
fule. Seeds  elliptical,  lo  much  comprefled  as  to  be  almoft 
flat,  plain  on  one  fide,  marked  with  an  elevated  longitudinal 
line  on  the  other,  of  a yellowifh  bay  colour,  fcarcely  fhining. 
Gaert.  A native  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Auftria  ; 
rare  in  great  Britain,  but,  as  appears  from  Buddie’s  herba- 
rium, gathered  among  yew  trees  in  fome  woods  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  and  found,  apparently  wild,  by  Dr.  Skrimfhire  at 
Blatr  in  Scotland.  64.  C.  bononicnjls,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

13.  Willd.  37.  Mart.  24.  Lam.  Enc.  28.  111.  2529. 

“ Leaves  egg-lanceolate,  fcabrous  beneath,  feflile  ; ftem  pa- 
nicled.”  Root  perennial,  large,  woody.  Stem  with  the 
habit  of  verbafeum  nigrum,  three  feet  high  or  more,  eredl, 
rough.  Leaves  feflile,  alrnoll  heart-fhaped,  (lightly  toothed, 
covered  with  white  hairs  beneath.  Flowers  violet-colour, 
terminating  the  branches  in  a kind  of  fpike,  axillary  ; lower 
ones  three  together,  on  fhort  peduncles;  upper  ones  Angle, 
fometimes  two,  feflile.  A native  of  Italy,  Carniola,  Swit- 
zerland ; introduced  into  England  in  1773  by  John  Earl  of 
Bute.  65:  C . graminifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  14.  Willd.  40.  Mart. 
25.  Lam.  Enc.  29.  Ill,  2530.  “ Leaves  linear-awl  fhaped  ; 

head  terminal.”  Root  perennial,  divided  at  the  crown  into 
feveral  trunks,  each  producing  a tuft  of  ftmight,  long,  grafs- 
like  leaves,  ciliated  at  their  bafe.  Stems  Ample,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  root-leaves.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  rather 
embracing  the  Item.  Flowers  blue,  five  or  feven  together, 
in  a head ; bradtes  egg-fhaped,  acuminate  ; Itigma  two- 
cleft.  66.  C . g/omerata,  little  Canterbury  bells,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  17.  Willd.  42.  Mart.  29.  Lam.  Enc.  30.  111.  2531. 
Eng.  Bot.  90.  “ Stem  angular,  Ample  ; flowers  feflile  ; 

moft  of  them  collected  into  a head,  a few  folitary,  and  ax- 
illary within  the  upper  leaves;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped.” 
Root  perennial,  woody.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl,  roundifh, 
rather  rough,  feldorn  if  ever  branched,  unlefs  firlt  eaten 
down  by  cattle.  Leaves  hairy,  pale  beneath  ; root-leaves  a 
little  heart-fhaped,  on  long  petioles  ; Item  leaves  half  em- 
bracing the  Idem.  Flowers  blue,  purple,  or  white.  A na- 
tive of  lime-fione  and  chalky  foils  in  England,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  67.  C.  petraa , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20. 
Willd.  46.  Mart.  32.  Lam.  Enc.  31.  111.  2532.  Bar.  ic. 
890.  (Trachelium  majus  petraeum  ; Pon.bald.  161.)“  Stems 
Ample,  rough ; leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  hairy,  feflile ; 


head  terminal.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  moj;e 
hairy.  Stem  one  or  two  feet  high,  eredl,  rough.  Leaves 
all  oblong,  harfh,  deep  green  above,  whitifh  and  cottony 
beneath  ; ftem-leaves  not  half  embracing  the  Hem.  Found 
fir  ft  by  Pona  on  mount  Baldo : a native  alfo  of  Piedmont, 
Silefia,  See.  6S.  C.  Cervicaria,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18.  Willd. 
43.  Mart.  '30,  Lam.  Enc.  32.  111.  2533.  “ Hifpid  ; 

flowers  feflile;  head  terminal;  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  waved, 
fcolloped.”  Root  biennial,  efculent.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  Ample,  or  a little  branched.  Leaves  ftraight,  almoft 
linear,  rough  with  hairs.  Flowers  blue  or  white,  moft  of 
them  in  a head,  a few  axillary.  A native  of  woods  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ; introduced  into  England  in  17S3  by 
Dr.  Pitcairn.  69.  C.  thyrfoidea,  Linn.  Sp.  19.  Willd.  43. 
Mart.  31.  Lam.  Enc.  33.  Hi.  2534.  “ Hifpid;  raceme  ob- 
long egg-fhaped,  terminal ; ftem  quite  Ample  ; leaves  lance- 
olate linear.”  R oot  biennial,  large,  woody.  Stem  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  eredt,  rough  with  white  hairs.  Root  leaves  tufted, 
rough,  lanceolate-egg-fliaped.  Stem-leaves  numerous,  upright, 
fcattered,  hairy,  a little  harfh  to  the  touch.  Flowers  yellowifh 
white,  very  numerous,  denfely  difpofed  in  a kind  of  thyrfe  ; 
corolla  hairy.  A native  of  Auftria,  Switzerland, and  the  fouth. 
of  France.  70.  C.  lanug'mofa,  Lam.  Eric.  34.  111.  2533.  (C.  pe- 
regrina  : Linn.  Mant.  Willd.  32?)  “ Hispid -lanuginous  : 
leaves  egg-fhaped,  wrinkled,  fcolloped,  narrowing  into  a peti- 
ole : ftem  Ample  ; flowers  nearly  feflile,  eredl,  open.”  Stem  a 
foot  high,  eredi,  round,  thickly  covered  with  feparate  white 
hairs.  Root-leaves  rough  on  both  fides,  pale  green  above, 
whitifh  beneath,  a little  r efembling  thofe  of  the  primrofe  : Jlem- 
leaves  fmaller,  alternate  ; the  upper  ones  feflile  and  rather 
acute.  Flowers  lateral  and  terminal,  folitary,  blue  : calyx 
hifpid,  a little  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; fegments  lanceolate  : 
corolia  fhort,  very  open  : ftyle  not  longer  than  the  corolla  : 
ftigma  three  cleft.  Cultivated  for  a long  time  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Tartary. 
The  peregrina  of  Linnaeus  fprang  up  in  ground  fown  with 
feeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  it  was  probably 
mixed  with  them  by  accident.  7 1.  C.  tomentofa,  Lam.  Enc. 
35-  III.  2536,  (C.  foliis  profunde  incifis,  tomentofa  tota  & 
incana,  Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Root-leaves  long,  fpatula-fhaped, 
fcolloped  ; upper  ones  wedge-fhaptd  ; flowers  peduncled, 
fomewhat  fpiked  ; calyx  downy.”  The  whole  plant  co- 
vered with  a fine  white  down.  Stem  round.  Flowers  ob- 
long, in  a loofe,  fometimes  unilateral  fpike,  on  fhort  pe- 
duncles : calyx  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Defcribed 
by  Ea  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of 
Jufiieu.  Native  country  unknown.  72.  C.  argentea.  Lam. 
Enc.  36.  111.  2537.  (C.  leucoii  folio:  Tourn.  Cor.  3.) 

“ Leaves  oblong,  narrow,  filvery-white  with  down  ; ftem 
panicled  : branches  one-flowered.”  Stem  three  or  four 
inches  high.  Root  leaves  numerous,  a little  enlarged  to- 
wards their  fummit,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  entire.  Stem- 
leaves  almoft  linear.  Flowers  terminal.  A native  of  Ar- 
menia, prtferved  in  the  herbarium  of  Jufiieu.  73.  C.  cala- 
eninthifolia,  Lam.  Enc.  37.  111.  2538.  (C  faxatilis,  foliis  cre- 
natis  & veluti  rugofis  : Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Pubefcent  : ftem 
branched,  decumbent : ftem-leaves  roundifh  egg-fhaped, 

fcolloped,  nearly  feflile  ; thofe  on  the  branches  fmall,  acute  : 
corolla  pubefcent  on  the  outlide.”  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  long. 
Stem  leaves  fpatula-fhaped,  like  thofe  of  the  daify.  Flowers 
terminating  and  axillary  : corolla  a little  tubular.  Found 
by  Tournefort  in  the  ifland  of  Naxos  ; defcribed  from  a 
dried  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Jufiieu,  and  an  original 
drawing  by  Aubriet.  74.  C.  hifpidula , Linn.  jun.  Supp. 
p.  142.  Willd.  49.  Mart.  27.  Lam.  Enc.  40.  111.  2342. 
“ Hifpid  : flowers  eredi  ; calyx  the  length  of  the  corolla.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  about  four  inches  high,  branched,  efpe- 

cially 
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cully  near  tVie  top.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  acuminate, 

• ciliated,  efpecially  the  midrib.  Flowers  nearly  feffile, 
terminal  : fegments  of  tire  calyx  linear,  ciliated  : corolla 
funnel-fhaped  : fligma  three-cleit.  A native  of  the  Cape 
.of  Good  Hope.  73.  C.  capenfis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3 6.  Willd. 
77.  Mart.  51.  Lam.  111.  2543.  But.  Mag.  7S2.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed,  hifpid  : peduncles  very  long  : capfules 
befet  with  ftiff  hairs.”  Root  annual.  Stem  round,  hairy, 
branched.  Leaves  wavfd,  oppofite  below,  fcattered  near 
•the  top.  Flowers  blue,  nodding:  fegments  of  the  calyx 
linear-lanceolate,  entire,  fpreading  : corolla  funnel-fhaped  ; 
tube  fhort,  hairy  within  ; fegments  of  the  border  egg-fhaped, 
acute:  fligma  five-cleft  ; fegments  petal-like,  egg-fhaped, 
fpreading,  detpblue,  hifpid  underneath.  Capfule  five-celled, 
ere  ft,  obfoktely  ten-angled,  opening  with  five  lanceolate 
valves.  Seeds  flat,  fhining,  numerous.  A native  of  ttie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7 6.  C.  ccniua,  Willd.  73.  Thunb. 
prod.  39.  “ Leaves  oblong,  waved,  hairy  : fl  ■ veers  termi- 

nal, drooping  : calyx  fmooth.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  77.  C.  Erinus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  40.  Willd. 
83.  Mart.  56.  Lam.  E::c.  38.  111.  2544.  Lief.  it.  127* 
(Rapurrculus  minor,  foliis  incifis  Bauh.  pin.)  “ Stem  di- 
chotomous : leaves  feffi’e  ; upper  ones  oppofite,  three  tooth- 
ed.” Root  annual.  Stem  about  fix  inches  high.  Root-leaves 
oblong  ; Stem-leaves  oblong,  a little  Ipatnla-fhaped . Flow- 
ers pale  blue,  fmall.  A native  of  barren  places  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  78.  C.  erinoiefes.  Linn. 
Mant.  p.  44.  Willd.  S3.  Mart.  <4.  Lam.  E::c.  39.  111. 
2343.  “ Stems  diffufe  ; leaves  lanceolate,  (lightly  ferrated, 

decurrent  with  a fcabrous  edge:  flowers  peduncled,  foli- 
tary.” Stems  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers 
terminal,  erect  ; germ  not  angular  : fly le  three-cleft.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnteus  it  refembles  lobelia  trinoides,  and  La 
Marck  obferves  thpt  his  only  fynonym  is  Herm.  Lugd.  100. 
tab.  11.;  with  a mark  of  doubt,  the  fame  which  lie  has 
quoted  under  Lobelia  erinus  without  fuch  mark,  and  which 
is  alfo  the  only  one  under  that  fpecies.  Profeffor  Martyn 
confiders  them  as  one  and  the  fame  plant,  and  has  according- 
ly referred  C.  erinoides  to  Lobelia  erinus ; but  La  Marck, 
notwithflanding  his  remark  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metho- 
.dique,  has  continued  C.  erinoides  in  his  Illullrations.  Said 
to  be  a native  of  Africa.  79.  C.  repens.  Mart.  78.  Lou- 
reiro  Cochin.  139.  “ Stem  fubdivided,  creeping  : leaves  ob- 
long, flefhy  : flowers  folitary.”  Stem  herbaceous,  much  branch- 
ed. leaves  entire,  fmall,  hairy,  oppofite.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  feffile,  axillary  : fegments  of  the  calyx  acute,  upright: 
fegments  of  the  corolla  rounded,  acuminate  : fligma  three- 
cleft.  Capfules  roundifh  triangular,  hairy,  three-celled,  one- 
feeded.  A native  of  Cochinchina. 

* * Calyx  five-cleft  : ,capfules  elongated,  prifm-fnaped. 

(Prifmatocarpus  : l’Herit.  legouifia  : Durande.) 

80.  C.  fruticosa,  Linn.  Sp.  30.  Willd.  69.  Mart.  45. 
Lam.  Enc.  60.  111.  2569.  C.  africana,  ericas  folio  Herm. 
afr.  5.  “ Capfules  five-celled,  Item  fhrubby  ; leaves  linear- 
awl-fhaped  : peduncles  very  long.”  Root  perennial.  Flow- 
ers blue,  expanded.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
81.  C.  Speculum,  Venus’s  looking-glafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  31. 
Willd.  70.  Mart.  46.  Lam.  Enc.  61.  111.  2570.  Bot. 
Mag.  102.  “ Stem  much  branched,  diffufe:  leaves  oblong, 
flightly  fcolloped  : flowers  folitary.”  Root  annual.  Stems 
from  fix  to  ten  inches  high.  Leaves  fmall,  feffile.  Flowers 
purple,  inclining  to  violet,  peduncled,  terminal,  folding  up 
in  the  evening  into  a pentagon  figure  : fegments  of  the  calyx 
linear -lanceolate,  acute,  the  length  of  the  corolla  : corolla 
flat,  wheel-fhaped,  deeply  divided  ; fegments  egg-fhaped  : 
valves  of  the  nedlary  fcarcely  difcernible.  A native  of  corn- 
fields in  the  South  of  Europe ; and  a common  annual  in 


Englifh  gardens,  where,  when  once  introduced,  it  generally 
fows  itfelf  without  farther  trouble.  82.  C.  hybrida.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  32.  Willd.  7 1.  Mart.  47.  Lam.  Enc.  62.  111.  2571. 
Eng.  But.  373.  “ Stem  often  branched  at  the  bafe, 

ftiff,  leaves  oblong,  Lolloped,  waved  ; corolla  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.”  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stem  nearly 
erdt,  a little  zigzag,  angular.  Leaves  alternate,  remote, 
feffile,  rough  at  the  edge.  Flowers  fmall,  terminal,  folitary, 
feffile,  pale  purple  : fly  le  and  fligma  club-fhaped,  hairy. 
From  a companion  of  many  wild  and  cultivated  fpecimens  of 
C.  fpeculum  and  hybrida,  Dr.  Smith  is  perfuaded  that  they 
are  varieties  of  each  other,'  and  that  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  in  both  are  very  variable  in  length  and  breadth,  as  is 
alfo  the  corolla  in  fize.  Linnseus  fuppofed  it  a mule  produc- 
ed from  C.  fpeculum,  impregnated  by  fome  other  plant.  A 
native  of  corn  fields  on  a chalky  foil  in  Cambridgefhire,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  and  in  fcveral  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  83.  C.  Pentagonia.  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  34.  Willd.  7 7. 
Mart.  49.  Lam.  Enc.  64.  111.  2372.  (C.  thra'cica.  Tourn. 
loft,  p-  1 12.  Rai  Hill.  p.  742.  n.  2.)  “ Stem  fubdivided, 

much  branched  : leaves  linear  acuminate.”  Root  annual, 
fimple.  white.  Stem  (lender,  weak.  leaves  Lillie  ; lower 
ones  broader.  Flowers  terminal,  of  a paler  blue,  twice  as 
large,  more  concave,  and  more  bcll-fhaped  than  thofe  of  C. 
fpeculum,  with  a corolla  lefs  deeply  divided.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Ray  before  16S6,  from  Led  collected  in  Thrace,  by 
Mr.  Covi’l  of  Cambridge.  La  Marck  from  the  infpedtion 
of  fpecimens  preferved  in  the  herbarium  of  juflieu,  judges 
it  to  be  only  a variety  of  C.  hybrida.  84.  C . pcrfoliata. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  35.  Willd.  76.  Mart.  3c.  Lam.  Enc.  67. 
111.  2373.  Morif.  hi  ft.  2.  tab.  2.  fig.  3.  Barr.  rar.  83.  tab. 
33.  Tourn.  112.  Rai.  hif.  743.  3.  “ Stem  fimple  ; 'leaves 

heart-fhaped,  toothed,  embracing  the  Item  : flowers  feffile, 
aggregate.”  Root  annual.  Stem  frorp  fix  inches  to  a foot 
and  half  high,  fometimes  with  one  or  two  branches  near  the 
bottom,  upright,  angular,  flightly  woolly.  Flowers  blue, 
fmall,  axillary,  three  or  four  together.  A native  of  Vir- 
ginia. 83.  C.ericoides.  Lam.  111.  2574.  (C.  fubulata,  Thun. 
Prod.  38?  Polemomum  roelloides,  Linn.jun.  Supp.  139?) 
“ Stem  eredt,  (lender,  leaves  awl-flvaped,  tooth-ciliated  : pa- 
nicle naked,  few-flowered.  86.  C.  Prifmatocarpus.  Willd'. 
72.  Mart.  73.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.224.  (C.  nitida:  Lam. 
111.  275.  Prilmatocarp us  nitidus  : l’Herit.  Sert.  2.  tab.  3.) 
“ Stems  fhrubby  at  the  bafe  : leaves  egg-lanceolate,  toothed, 
very  fmooth:  flowers  terminal;  corolla  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx.”  Root  annual.  Stem  decumbent.  Flowers 
feffile.  Capfule  linear.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  introduced  at  Kew  in  17S7.  Willdenow  intimates 
a doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  the  fame  as  C.  cernua,n.  -’6. 

* **  Calyx  ten-cleft ; five  alternate  fegments  refiexed, 
covering  the  capfule. 

87.  C.  nana,  Lam.  Enc.  41.  111.  2546.  “ Stem  one- 

flowered  : root-leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  ciliated,  rugged  : 
ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  a little  toothed  : calyx  hifpid.”  Stem 
two  or  three  inches  high.  Stem-leaves  two,  alternate,  flightly 
hairy.  Flower  large,  terminal,  upright : border  fometimes 
a little  bearded  : fegments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  ilraight, 
expanding.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Alps.  It  differs  from  C. 
cemiia  chiefly  in  its  calyx.  88.  C.  ligularis,  Lam.  Enc. 
42.  111.  2547.  “ Stem  one-flowered:  root-leaves  fpatula- 

fhaped  : item-leaves  ftrap-fhaped,  entire:  flower  eredt.” 
Stem  three  inches  high,  upright,  (lender,  nearly  fmooth. 
Stem-leaves  numerous,  alternate,  flightly  ciliated.  Flower 
terminal,  upright,  tubular,  bell-fhaped,  a little  bearded  : 
calyx  hifpid  ; fegments  almoft  linear.  Cultivated  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  the' 

Alps. 
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Alps.  89.  CL  larhata , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  22.  Willd.  57.  Mart. 
y'.  Lam.  Enc.  48.  111.  2548.  “ Capfules  five-celled  : ftem 
generally  few-flowered  : leaves  lanceolate:  corolla  bearded.” 
Root  faid  by  fome  authors  to  be  perennial,  by  others  bien- 
nial. Stem  iimple,  from  fix  to  eighteen  inches  high,  hairy. 
Root-leaves  from  five  to  ten,  bluntifh,  obfcurely  fcolloped, 
rather  rueged,  narrowing  into  flat  petioles.  Stem-leaves  few, 
itfiile.  Flowers  blue  or  white,  peduncled,  commonly  droop- 
ing, few,  unilateral  : calyx  hispid  : fmoothifh  on  the  outfide, 
bearded  within  with  long  white  hairs.  According  to  Sco- 
poli,  it  varies  with  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  an£l  fometimes 
with  a greater  number  of  flowers.  According  to  Haller  the 
capfule  is  five-angled,  but  only  three-celled.  A native  of 
the  Alps  and  other  mountains  in  Europe.  90.  C.  alpejlris. 
Mart.  74.  Allion.  Fed.  2.  418.  tab.  6.  fig.  3.  (C.  Alliorii, 
Willd.  54.  Vill.  delph.  2.  tab.  10.  C.  trilocularis,  Turr.  ft. 
ital.  Frod.  p.  64.  n.  10.)  “ Stem  Ample,  generally  one 

flowered,  hifpid  : leaves  linear- lanceolate,  waved,  hifpid.” 
Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  numerous,  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Root-leaves  of  the  firft  year  final!,  blunt,  al- 
inoil:  round;  fucceeding  ones  longer:  bottom  item  leaves 
iliH  longer,  acute,  all  rouglufh  and  ciliated.  Haller  ccnfidtrs 
it  as  a variety  of  the  preceding  ; but  Allioni  and  Villa rs 
pronounce  it  to  be  diftindL  A native  of  the  Alps.  91.  C, 
dichotomy  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  24.  Mart.  33.  Lam.  Enc.  43.  111. 
2749.  (C.  mollis,  13.  Willd.)  “ Capfules  five-celled  : ftem 
forked:  flowers  drooping.”  Root  annual.  Stem  near  a foot 
high,  rather  (lender,  (lightly  hifpid  ; branches  fpreading. 
Leaves  fefiile,  lanceolate-egg-fhaped,  fcabrous,  diftant,  al- 
ternate, often  oppofite  under  the  forks  of  the  idem.  Flowers 
bluifli,  folitary,  terminal,  and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches, 
on  fhort  peduncles:  calyx  hifpid;  fegments  egg-fliaped- 
acuminate.'  Lam.  A native  of  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  92. 
C.  mollis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25.  Willd.  61.  Mart.  38.  Lam. 

Bot.  Mag.  404.  (dichotoma/3.  Enc.)  “Capfules 
five-celled,  peduncled  : ftem  prollrate  : leaves  nearly  round.” 
Stems  decumbent,  a little  branched,  rather  ftiff,  hairy. 
Leaves  fmall,  ftfiile,  nearly  entire,  cottony.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, folitary,  on  long  petioles,  fix  times  larger  than  the 
leaves : calyx  large,  naked,  Linn.  A native  of  Spain  and 
the  Levant.  93.  C .Medium,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  21.  Willd.  56. 
Mart.  34.  Lam.  Enc.  44.  111.  2551.  Coventry  or  Canter- 
bury bells.  “ Capfules  five-celled  ; ftem  upright  ; flowers 
upright.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  round,  fur- 
rowed, hairy,  rugged  a little  branched.  Root-leaves  nar- 
rowed at  the  bale,  into  long  petioles  (lightly  fcolloped, 
hairy,  harfh  to  the  touch.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  fefiile,  fcol- 
loped. Flowers  blue,  purple  or  white,  la-ge  : fegments  of 
the  corolla  (hallow,  reflexed  : fiigma  five-cleft.  Cnpfule  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  reflexed  fegments  of  the  calyx.  A. 
native  of  woods  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; common  in 
Englifh  gardens,  where  it  was  cultivated  in  1597.  94.  Q- punc- 
tata. Willd.  55.  Lam.  Enc. 45.  111.  255 2.  Grr.el.  Sib. 3.  p. 
j tab.  30.  “ Capfules  three-ceiled  ; ftem  Ample,  upright : 
flower  nodding.”  dVcwabout  a foothigh.  Root-leavespetioled, 
fgg-fhaped,  acuminate,  ferrated,  hairy  on  both  fides,whiti(h  be- 
neath. Stem-leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  . attenuated  at  the  bale 
into  (hort  petioles.  Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  on  fliort 
peduncles;  corolla  whitifh  without,  hairy  within,  and  marked 
with  purple  fpots.  A native  of  Siberia.  95.  C.  pelvformis, 
Lam.  Enc.  46.  Illuft.  2553.  Tourn.  Cor.  3.  “Capfules 
Eve-celled,  root-leaves  egg-fhaped,  ferrated,  pttioled  ; ftern- 
leaves  nearly  fefiile;  flower  large,  bafon-fliaped.”  Root 
large,  about  a foot  long,  fibrous,  whitifh.  Stems  nu- 
, merous,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  generally  Ample,  hairy, 
decumbent.  Leaves  hairy.  Flower  folitary,  terminal,  pale 
Hue ; corolla  (hort,  a little  f welling,  flight !y  hifpid  at  its 
Von.  VI. 


angles  and  edges.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  ifland  of 
Candia  ; defertbed  by  La  March,  from  a dried  fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  juflieu,  an  original  drawing  by  Aubriet  and 
the  MSS.  of  Tournefort.  96.  C.  tubulofa,  Lam.  Enc.  47. 
111.  2554.  (C.  cretica  caulibus  fupinis,  (lore  oblongo,. 
Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Root-leaves  petioled,  egg-fiiaped,  un- 

equally toothed,  gaflied  at  the  bafe ; ftem-leaves  oblong, 
ferrated,  fefiile  ; flower  oblong.”  Allied  to  C.  dichotoma. 
Stems  numerous,  (lender,  procumbent,  fcarcely  a foot  long, 
hairy,  reddilh,  branched.  Flowers  blue,  folitary,  terminal, 
upright;  calyx  half  the  length  of  the  corolla;  corolla 
tubular.  Lam.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  iile  oi 
Candia.  97.  C.  fpicata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Willd.  58. 
Mart.  36.  Lam.  Enc.  49.  111.  2555.  “ Hifpid  ; fpike 

loofe,  flowers  alternate  ; leaves  linear,  entire.”  The  whole 
plant  hairy  in  all  its  parts.  Root  biennial.  Stem  Ample, 
four  or  five  teet  high.  Stem-leaves  half  embracing  the  ftem. 
Flowers  blue,  fefiile,  axillary,  from  one  to  three  in  each 
axil,  forming  a long  fpike,  refembling  that  of  Viper’s 
buglofs.  A native  ol  the  Vallais,  Dauphine,  and  Allace. 
98.  C.  fpeciofa , Lam.  111.  2556.  Pourret.  chlor.  nar.  1 3. 
“ Hifpid  ; leaves  linear,  tooth-Tcolloped  ; root-leaves  very 
long  ; flowers  fomewhat  panicled,  nodding.”  A native  ot 
the  South  of  France.  99,  C.  a/pina,  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1659.  Willd.  6c.  Mart.  3 7.  Lam.  Enc.  50.  111.  2557. 
Jacq.  vin.  210.  Aull.  2.  tab.  118.  Hall.  helv.  695.  “ Stem 
Ample  ; peduncles  one-flowered,  axillary,  with  two  bradtes.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  about  feven  inches  high,  fmooth. 
Root-leaves  linear-oblong,  growing  wider  towards  the  top, 
blunt,  entire,  hairy.  Stem-leaves  ftrap-fliaped,  ('mailer,  fefiile- 
Flowers  blue,  upright ; ftigma  trifid.  Capfule  roundifn, 
three-celled.  Seeds  brovvnifh,  with  a membranous  edge.  A 
native  of  the  Alps,  and  of  mountains  in  Auftria  and  Silefia. 
100.  C.  faxatilis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  26 . Willd.  62.  Mart.  39. 
Lam.  Enc.  51.  III.  2558.  (C.  cretica  faxatilis,  bellidis  fob 
Tourn.  Lift.  p.  nr.  Barr.  rar.  79.  tab.  S13.  Bocc.  muf.  2. 
tab.  64.)  “ Capfules  five-ketled  ; flowers  alternate,  nodding; 
leaves  ir.verfely  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped.  Stems  from  four 
inches  to  a foot  high.  Root-leaves  fpatula-ftiaped,  two  inches 
long,  fmooth,  rather  flefliy,  (lightly  toothed.  Flowers  blue, 
hairy  within.  Capfules  hemifpherical,  five-celled.  A native 
of  the  ifle  of  Candia.  101.  C.  alliarisefolio,  Willd.  63.  (C, 
orientalis  Alliarirefol.  Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Root-leaves 

kidney  fliaped,  doubly  toothed  : ftem-leaves  egg-fhaped, 
toothed,  fefiile.”  Root-leaves  large,  rather  rough,  on  long 
petioles  ; ftem-leaves  fmall ; flowers  nodding.  A native  of 
the  Levant.  102.  C [ilirica,  Willd.  64.  Mart.  40.  Lam. 
Enc.  52.  111.  2549.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  tab.  29.  Jacq.  And. 
tab.  200.  Bot.  Mag.  65 9.  “ Capfules  three-celled  ; ftem 
panicled.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  a foot  high,  upright,  an- 
gular, (lightly  hifpid,  divided  only  at  the  top  into  a loofe 
panicle.  Leaves  oblong,  almoft  linear,  half  embracing  the 
ftem,  rough  and  commonly  waved  at  their  edges.  Flowers 
fmall,  oblong  ; capfules  hifpid  ; peduncles  often  three- 
flowered.  A native  of  Siberia,  Auftria,  and  Piedmont ; 
introduced  by  Dr.  W.  Pitcairn  in  17S3.  103.  C.  violafolia , 
Lam.  Enc.  53.  III.  2560.  “ Capfules  covered;  root-leaves 

heart- fliaped,  fcolioped,  petioled  ; flowers  large,  peduncled; 
calyx  hifpid.”  Root  fmall,  fibrous.  Stem  three  or  four 
inches  high.  Root-leaves  a little  hairy  beneath,  and  on 
their  petioles,  refembling  thofe  of  Viola  canina.  Stem-leaves 
alternate,  oblong-oval,  toothed  on  (hort  petioles.  Flowers 
two  or  three  ; corolla  a little  bearded  ; fegments  (hallow  ; 
enlyx-fegments  lanceolate.  Introduced  into  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris  in  1765'  and  iuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Siberia. 
Lam.  in  his  Illuftrations  exprefies  a doubt,  whether  it  mav 
not  be  C..  carpatica  of  Jacq.  hort.  1.  tab.  57.  quoted  as  a 
M ft  non  v re. 
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fynonym  to  our  carpatica,  n.  33.  We  have  not  Jacquin’s 
work  at  hand,  but  this  plant  cannot  be  the  carpatica  of  the 
Englifh  gardens  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  which 
has  a five-cleft  calyx,  with  the  fegments  a little  reflexed, 
but  not  alternate  ones,  covering  the  calyx  as  in  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  divifitin  ; whereas  La  March  defcribes  the 
calyx  of  his  violsefolia  to  be,  a cinq  decoupures  lanceolees,  et 
a finus  refecbies,  the  expreffion  by  which  he  uniformly 
denotes  what  we  call  the  five  alternate  reflexed  fegments. 
Mas  he  been  led  into  an  error  by  the  ambiguous  phrafe 
calyce  refleno  in  the  definition  of  the  younger  Linnasus  ? 
If  fo,  the  prefent  fpecies  mull  be  expunged.  He  appears 
to  have  formed  his  defcription  only  from  a dried  fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  Juffieu.  104.  C.  heteropbylla,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  39.  Willd.  84.  Mart.  55-  Lam.  Enc.  54.  111.  2561. 
(C.  faxatilis,  foliis  inferioribus  Bellidis,  cteteris  Nummu- 
laris, Tourn.  Cor.  3.  It.  1.  tab.  24 3.)  “ Leaves  in- 

verfely  egg-fhaped,  fmootli,  entire  ; ilems  fpreading.”  Root 
perennial,  white,  fweet  and  full  of  milk.  Stem  flender, 
feeble,  generally  fimple.  Root-leaves  Ipatula-fhaped,  nar- 
rowed into  petioles,  dark  green,  fliining.  Stem-leaves  nu- 
merous, fmall,  roundifh,  acute,  fk-lhy,  bright  green,  on 
fhort  petioles,  entire.  Flowers  clear  blue,  fmall,  axillary 
and  terminal,  on  fliort  peduncles.  A native  of  the  Levant. 
105.  C.  iridentata , Linn.  Mant.  p.  44.  Willd.  65.  Mart. 
41.  Lam.  Enc.  55.  111.  2562.  Schreb.  dec.  3.  tab.  2.  (C. 
orientalis  pumila  ; Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Capfule  five-celled; 

llem  one-flowered  ; root-leaves  three-toothed.”  Stem  twice 
as  long  as  the  root-leaves.  Root-leaves  like  thofe  of  Statice 
reticulata,  lanceolate,  wedgc-fhaped,  often  with  three  teeth 
near  the  fumrnit  ; ftem-leaves  linear.  Flower  large,  upright, 
folitary.  A native  of  the  Levant.  106.  C.  parvifolia, 
Lam.  Enc.  36.  111.  2364.  (C.  orientalis,  foliis  incifis, 
Tourn.  Cor.  4.)  “ Stem  branched  near  the  top  ? root- 

leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped,  on  long  petioles. 
Stem-leaves  lanceolate-egg-fhaped,  attenuated  and  gafhed  at 
the  bafe  ; flowers  pamcled.”  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
round,  flightly  pubefcent.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  in 
terminal  panicles.  A native  of  the  Levant.  107.  C. 
Ivrata,  Lam.  Enc.  57.  111.  2564.  (C.  foliis  profunde 

incifis;  frudlu  duro,  Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Hifpid  ; rcot- 

- leaves  lyre-fhaped,  on  long  petioles  ; terminal  lobe  heart- 
fhaped,  fcolloped  ; flowers  lateral  and  terminal,  nearly 
feffile.”  Stem-leaves  feffile,  egg-fliaped,  narrowed  at  both 
extremities,  gafhed,  toothed.  Flowers  upright.  A native 
of  the  Levant,  confounded  by  Linnseus  with  the  following. 
108.  C.  laciniata,  Linn.  Sp.  27.  Willd.  66.  Mart.  42.  Lam. 
Enc.  58.  111.  2565.  (C.  grxca  faxatilis,  Jacobata?  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  3.  It.  1.  p.  99.  tab.  99.)  The  fynonyms 
of  Linnaeus  in  Species  Plantarum  taken  from  C.  Bauhin, 
Morifori,  and  Rauwolf,  belong  to  Michauxia  campanuloides.) 

Capfules  peduncled  ; leaves  ferrated  ; root-leaves  lyre- 
fhaped ; ftem-leaves  lanceolate.”  Whole  plant  fmooth. 
Stem  a foot  high,  branched.  Flowers  large,  terminal  and 
axillary,  very  open  ; ftigma  five  cleft.  A native  of  Greece. 
.109.  C.  capitata , Bot.  Mag.  8i  1.  “ Leaves  oblong,  obtufe, 
hifpid,  embracing  tire  ftem  ; flowers  terminal,  cluttered.” 
Whole  plant  hifpid.  Root  biennial.  Raifed  by  J.  Swainfton 
■efq.  at  Twickenham,  from  feeds  brought  from  Greece  by 
the  late  Profelfor  Sibthorp.  no.  C .Jlricia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
28.  Willd.  67.  Mart.  43.  Lam.  Enc.  39.  111.  2366.  (C. 
orientalis  folio  longo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  3.)  “ Leaves  hairy  ; 

ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated  ; ftem  fimple,  flowers  feffile.” 
Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  fimple,  hairy.  Root-leaves 
heart  or  egg-fhaped,  rather  oblong,  ferrated,  hairy  on  both 
fides,  petioled.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  remote,  feffile,  obtufe, 
narrowed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  upright ; 


calyx  hairy.  Linn.  A native  of  Syria  and  Palelline.  nr. 

C .rdulis,  Lam.  Enc.  p.  590.  111.  2567.  Forflt.  iEgyp.  p„ 
44.  n.  46.  “ Stem  hifpid,  branched  ; leaves  egg-fhaped, 

acute,  ferrated,  feffile,”  Root  thick,  efculent,  of  an  agree- 
able tafte.  Flowers  pale  blue,  with  violet  veins,  fometimes 
white  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  ciliated.  A native  of  Arabia. 

1 12.  Q.Jlrigofa,  Willd.  39-  Lam.  111.  2368.  Vahl.  Symb. 

3.  p.  34.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ; peduncles  axillary, 

one  flowered  ; ftem  befet  with  ftiff  briftles.”  Root  annual. 
Flowers  nodding  ; corolla  hairy  on  the  outfide.  A native  ' 
of  the  Levant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Such  of  the  fpecies  as  come 
from  the  Cape  mull  be  kept  in  the  dry  ftove,  and  treated 
like  the  other  plants  of  the  fame  climate  ; they  may  gene- 
rally be  increafed  from  cuttings.  Moll  of  the  others  are 
hardy  plants,  which  bear  the  open  air,  and  will  thrive  ifi 
almoft  any  fituation.  Thofe  that  are  annual  are  ufuallyfown  in 
the  fpring,  in  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden  ; but,  if 
fown  in  the  preceding  autumn,  they  will  be  ftronger  and 
flower  a month  earlier.  The  perennial  ones  are  eafily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  where  this 
practice  is  long  continued,  the  plants  are  apt  to  degenerate, 
and  at  length  feldom  produce  feeds;  It  is  defirable,  there- 
fore, to  raife  a fucceffion  from  feeds,  which  will  produce 
plants  that  are  more  vigorous,  and  bear  a greater  profufion 
of  flowers.  The  pyramidalis,  in  particular,  is  feldom  fit  to 
adorn  halls  and  chimneys  for  two  fucceffive  feafons.  In 
order  to  procure  good  feeds,  ftrong  plants  fhould  be  fe- 
ledled  which  grow  in  a warm  fituation,  and  which  have 
been  fereened  from  great  rains  at  the  time  when  their 
flowers  were  fully  open.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  in  pots  and  boxes  filled  with  light  undunged  earth  ; „ 
and  in  the  winter  fhould  be  flickered  from  fevere’  fro  ft  s undei- 
a hotbed  frame.  In  fumrner,  they  -mu ft  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  moderately  watered  in  very  dry  feafons.  In 
September,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to  decay, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  beds  of  light  fandy  earth 
without  any  mixture  of  dung,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  break  or  bruife  the  roots.  They  fhould  be  fet  about 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and  in  two  years  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  flower.  The  Ram  pi  on,  when  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  table,  fhould  be  fown  in  a fliady  border  about  the  latter 
end  of  May ; and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fumrner  fhould 
undergo  three  hoeings  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  thin  the 
plants  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  roots 
are  fit  for  ufe  in  the  winter,  and  will  continue  good  till 
April.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  the  plants  are  apt;  ■ 
to  flower  the  fame  feafon,  by  which  the  roots  are  always 
fpoiled.  See  Martyn’s  Miller. 

Campanula  canarienfs,  (Linn.  Sp.  PI.  29.)  See  Ca- 
na rin  a Campanula. 

Campanula  africana frutefeens,  (Comm.  hort.  2.  p.  77. 
tab.  30.)  See  Roella  ciliata. 

Campanula  capitis  Iona  fpei  foliis  articulatis , (Pet.  muf. 
21.  fig.  157.)  See  Roella  reticulata. 

Campanula  fpharocephalus,  (Pluk.  alfn,  77.  tab.  132. 
fig.  6.)  See  Phyteuma  comofa. 

Campanula  lutea  Unfolia,  (Lob.  ic.  414.)  See  Linum 
campanulatum. 

Campanula  minor  frutefeens,  (Brown.  Jam.  166.  tab. 
14.  fig.  1.)  See  Hamelia  chryfantba. 

Campanula  arborefeens , (Brown.  Jam.  166.)  See  Ha- 
melia grandiflora. 

Campanula  ferpiUifoUa,  (C.  and  J.  Bauh.  Scheuch, 
Tourn.  Morif.  Ray.)  See  Linn^ea. 

Campanula,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  medusa,  found  in 
the  Greenland  feas,  aad  deferibed  by  O.  Fabricius.  The 
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£l(k  is  gibbous ; border  wide,  andHIiated  ; beneath  a hairy 
crofs. 

This  kind  preys  on  the  marine  onifci,  crabs,  and  other 
fmall  creatures,  and  is  chiefly  obferved  in  autumn.  Its  body 
is  of  a conic  orbicular  form,  with  the  fringe,  and  hairy 
crofs  of  a yellow  colour,  and  fometimes  white  ; beneath 
hollow  and  fnowy  white. 

CAMPANULACEiE,  in  Botany,  the  fourth  order  of 
the  ninth  clafs  of  Ju (lieu’s  natural  orders,  fo  called  from  their 
affinity  to  the  genus  Campanula,  jufficu  gives  them  the 
following  character.  Calyx  fuperior,  fometimes  but  rarely 
half  inferior  ; border  divided.  Corolla  inferted  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  calyx,  mod  frequently  regular,  generally  (hrivel- 
ling  ; border  divided.  Stamens  inferted  under  the  corolla,  as 
many  as  its  fegments,  and  generally  alternating  with  them, 
mod  commonly  five  ; anthers  either  dillindl  or  united.  Germ 
glandular  above  ; dyle  one  ; iligma  either  limple,  or  divided. 
CapJ'ide  mod  commonly  five- celled,  but  in  fome  cafes  two, 
five  or  fix-celled,  often  many-feeded,  and  generally  opening 
at  its  fides.  Seeds  fixed  to  the  interior  angle  of  the  cells. 
Stems  generally  herbaceous,  but  fometimes  fhrubby  ; milky. 
Leaves  mod  frequently  alternate.  Flowers  didin  cl,  or  in  a 
few  indances  aggregate,  and  enclofed  in  a common  calyx. 
Juffieu  includes  in  it,  Ceratodema,  Forgefia,  Mindium, 
Canarina,  Campanula,  Trachelium,  Roella,  Gefneria,  Cy- 
phia,  Scxvola,  Phyteuma,  Lobelia,  and  Jafione-.  Accoid- 
mg  to  Vcntciat,  its  genera  are  Michauxia,  Canarina,  Cam- 
panula, Trachelium,  Roella,  Phyteuma,  Scxvola,  Goode - 
nia.  Lobelia  and  jafione.  His  Michauxia  is  the  Mindium 
of  juffieu. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  in  Biography,  the  defen- 
dant of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born 
in  the  year  159S  ; and  having  been  educated  in  the  profef- 
iion  of  the  protedant  religion,  according  to  the  drifted 
rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  fettled  immedi- 
ately after  the  reformation,  he  zealoufly  fupported  that 
church,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  according  to 
the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  of  its  legal  eltablifhment. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  avowed  his  attachment 
to  the  king,  and  was  dilliuguiflied  by  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour. At  the  commencement,  and  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  rebellion,  he  feems  to  have  maintained  Iris  loyalty  ; and 
after  the  edabliffiment  of  the  commonwealth  his  country 
was  the  lad  that  fubmitted,  and  even  then,  his  fan  did  not 
fubmit.  At  length,  Argyle  himfelf,  who  had  been  cre- 
ated marquis  in  1641,  was  induced,  by  the  preffing  circum- 
liances  of  the  times,  and  the  authoritative  interference  of 
general  Monk,  to  yield  to  the  ruling  powers.  After  the 
reftoration,  he  was  tried  for  his  compliance,  under  a charge 
of  treafon,  and  fentenced  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to 
be  beheaded.  During  his  trial,  he  behaved  with  great  firm- 
nels  and  dignity  : and  on  the  fcaffold  manilelled  the  intre- 
pidity of  a hero,  or  rather,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  fays,  the 
conllancy  of  a Chriltian,  afferting  the  uprightnefs  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  affedlion  both  to  king 
Charles  I.  and  king  Charles  II.  As  to  his  character,  Mr. 
Hume  (Plid.  vol.  vi.  p.  272.)  reprefents  him  as  a man 
equally  fupple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  determined,  and 
entirely  qualified  to  make  a figure  during  a factious  and  tur- 
bulent period.  Biog.  Brit. 

: Campbell,  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  foil  to  the  for- 
mer, was  educated  under  his  father’s  eye,  in  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  of  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  diflinguifhed 
himfelf,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  his  perfonal  charabter  and 
Heady  attachment  to  the  royal  family.  When  Charles  II. 
was  invited  home  to  receive  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  in 
*65 o,  he  was  constituted  colonel  of  his  majefty’s  foot-guards 


by  the  Scots  parliament,  which  then  aflerted  a kind  of  fo- 
vereign  authority  ; but  he  declined  accepting  the  office,  till 
he  obtained  a comnnffion  from  the  king  ; to  whole  favour 
he  was  recommended  by  his  fidelity  and  valour  in  his  fer- 
vice,  as  well  as  by  his  affe&ionate  and  refpectfui  attention 
to  his  perfon.  After  his  majelly’s  defeat  at  Worcefler,  he' 
adhered  inflexibly  to  the  royal  caufe,  nor  did  he  defert  it, 
when  the  king’s  affairs  were  become  defperate,  and  his  own 
were  reduced  to  a firnilar  condition.  After  having  capitu- 
lated in  1655,  to  the  victorious  forces  of  the  Englifh,  in 
confequence  of  orders  from  general  Middleton,  fanblioned 
by  the  king’s  authority,  he  determined  to  live  peaceably, 
though  he  would  never  acknowledge  either  Oliver’s  or  Ri- 
chard’s government  ; and  of  courfel.e  was  obnoxious  to  per. 
tons  in  power,  and  iinprifoned  by  tl  em.  After  the  king’s 
reftoration,  his  enemies,  jealous  of  the  favour  and  influence 
which  he  was  likely  to  acquire,  con  bined  in  their  attempts 
to  deftroy  him  ; and  they  prevailed  with  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment to  imprifon  him,  and  to.  commence  a procefs  againll 
him  for  the  crime,  ilikd  in  their  laws,  leafing-making,  or 
creating  diffenfion  between  the  king  and  his  fubjeCts,  by 
giving  the  former  Life  informations.  They  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  condemn  him  to  lole  his  head,  and  to  forfeit  his  whole 
eftate  ; but  the  king  interpofed  to  prevent  the  final  execu- 
tion of  their  purpofes.  At  length,  his  friends  came  into 
power,  and  he  was  rcleafed  from  a long  and  fevere  imprifon- 
ment.  He  was  alio  foon  after  reftored  to  his  grandfather's 
title  and  eftate,  and  patt  of  his  father’s  was  ordered  to  be 
fold  (or  the  payment  of  Ins  debts.  In  the  (ubfequent  part 
of  this  reign,  he  behaved  towards  his  fovereign  with  refpetf 
and  affeftion  ; and  in  his  oppofition  to  thofe  meafures  of  the 
court  which  he  could  not  approve,  he  manifefted  a mild 
and  peaceable  difpofition.  When  his  majefly  thought  fit  to 
fend  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  into  Scotland,  in  16S1, 
a parliament  was  convened,  which,  among  other  laws  that 
were  propofed  and  enabled,  paffed  an  aft  for  eilablifliing  a 
teft,  obliging  all  who  poffdfed  offices,  civil,  military,  or 
ecclefiaftical,  to  take  an  oath  not  to  attempt  any  change  m 
the  conftitution  of  church  or  date.  This  oath  contained 
lev-ral  claufes,  afferting  the  king’s  fupremacy,  renounc- 
ing the  covenant,  and  functioning  paffive  obedience,  in- 
troduced by  the  courtiers,  to  which  the  country  party 
added  another  claufe,  of  adhering  to  the  protellant  religion. 
The  courtiers,  however,  prop  -fed,  that  all  princes  of  the 
blood  (Tiould  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  taking  this 
oath.  Argyle  zealoufly  oppofed  this  exception,  intimating, 
that  the  foie  danger  to  be  dreaded,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tellant  religion,  mult  proceed  from  the  perveriion  of  the 
royal  family.  Elis  conduCf,  on  this  occafion,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  duke,  and  expofed  him  to  its  fatal  con.- 
fequences. 

When  the  earl  of  Argyle  took  this  teft,  which  he  .was 
obliged  to  do  as  a privy  counfellor,  he  did  it  with  an  expla- 
nation which  he  fubmitted  to  the  approbation  of  his  royal 
highnefs,  and  the  whole  privy-council.  The  explanation 
was  allowed,  and  the  earl  took  his  feat  at  the  board.  How- 
ever, to  his  great  furprife,  he  was  a few  days  after  committed 
to  priion,  and  profecuted  for  high  treafon,  leafing-making, 
and  perjury.  Three  out  of  five  judges  found  him  guilty  of 
the  two  firft  charges,  and  a jury  of  ijj  noblemen  gave  ver- 
dict againll  him.  The  king’s  leave  was  obtained  for  pro- 
nouncing fentence  againll  him,  but  he  ordered  the  execution 
of  it  to  be  delayed.  The  earl,  having  little  reafon  to  ex- 
peCl  either  jullice  or  mercy  from  his  enemies,  contrived  to 
make  his  eicape  from  priion,  and  arrived  fafely  in  London* 
where  the  place  of  his  concealment  was  known  at  court, 
though  the  king  would  not  fulfer  him  to  be  arrefted.  Ia 
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the  mean  while,  the  privy-council  of  Scotland  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  fentence  at  the  crofs,  and  canfed  his  coat  of  arms 
to  be  reverfed  and  torn.  As  foon  as  a convenient  opportu- 
nity occurred,  the  carl  went  over  to  Holland,  and  continued 
there  during  the  remaining  part  of  that  reign.  Conceiving, 
probably,  that  his  attainder  had  entirely  diffolved  the  ob- 
ligations by  which  he  was  bound  as  .a  Britifh  fubjeCt,  and 
conlidering  the  government  in  Scotland  as  unfettled,  before 
king  James  II.  had  taken  the  coronation  oath,  he  concerted 
raeafures  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  palled  over  to 
Scotland  to  affemble  his  friends  : but  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  fupport,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  beheaded 
at  Edinburgh  upon  his  former  unjuff  fentence,  June  30, 
16S5.  Under  his  misfortunes  he  manifelled  great  firmnefs 
and  felf-poffeilion  ; he  ate  his  dinner  cheerfully  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  flept  after 
it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  very  foundly  ; at  the 
place  of  execution  he  made  a Ihort,  grave,  and  religious 
fpeech  ; he  caufed  the  pofitic®  of  the  block  to  be  duly  ad- 
jutfed  ; and  after  a folemn  declaration,  that  he  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  he  fubmitted  to  death  with  extraordinary  refo- 
lution  and  compofure.  Biog.  Brit. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  firff  duke  of  Argyle,  was  the 
fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a very  aCtive  promoter  of  the  re- 
volution. He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Eng- 
land ; was  admitted  into  the  convention  as  earl  of  Argyle, 
though  his  father’s  attainder  was  not  reverfed  ; and  in  the 
Claim  of  Rights,  the  fentence  againft  him  was  declared  to 
be,  what  it  undoubtedly  was,  “ a reproach  upon  the  na- 
tion.” When  it  was  carried  in  the  Scottifh  convention,  that 
the  crown  fhould  be  effablifned  on  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  he  was  fent  from  the  nobility,  together  with  fir 
James  Montgomery,  and  fir  John  Dalrymple,  from  the 
barons  and  boroughs,  to  offer  the  crown  in  the  name  of  the 
convention,  to  their  majellies,  and  to  tender  them  the  coro- 
nation oath.  For  this  and  other  eminent  fervices,  he  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  privy-council,  and  in  1690,  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  trealury.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed a colonel  of  the  Scots  horfe-guards  ; and,  in  1694,  one  of 
the  extraordinary  lords  of  feffion.  He  was  likewife  created 
duke  of  Argyle,  marquis  of  Kintyre  and  Lorn,  earl  of 
Campbell  and  Cowell,  vifcount  of  Lockow  and  Glengla, 
lord  of  Inverary,  Mull,  Morvern.  and  Ferrey,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  the  23d  of  June,  1701.  He  fent  over 
a regiment  to  Flanders,  for  king  William’s  fervice,  the 
officers  of  which  were  of  his  own  name  and  family,  who 
bravely  diffinsfuilhed  themfelves  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war.  Biog.  Brit. 

Campbell,  John  , fecond  duke  of  Argyle,  and  alfo  duke 
of  Greenwich  and  baron  of  Chatham,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
by  Elizabeth  daughter  of  fir  Lionel  Talmafh,  was  born  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1678,  and  betimes  devoted  to  a military 
life.  At  the  age  of  17  years,  he  was  appointed  by  king 
William  to  the  command  of  a regiment  of  foot,  with  which 
lie  ferved  abroad.  In  170,3  he  fucceeded  to  the  honours  and 
ellates  of  his  father  i and  in  T705  he  was  nominated  lord 
high  commifiioner  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  In  1 706 
he  made  a campaign  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
ditlinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  conduct  on  feveral 
occafions.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  promoted  the 
meafure  of  the  Union,  and  incurred  fome  degree  of  unpo- 
pularity among  his  countrymen.  In  the  years  1708  and 
1709,  he  performed  feveral  important  fervices  in  his  military 
capacity  on  the  continent  ; in  recompence  of  which  he  was, 
in  1710,  inftalled  a knight  of  the  garter.  Having  joined 
the  tory-party,  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  appointed 
ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Charles  III. 


king  of  Spain,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefly^ 
forces  in  that  kingdom.  But  by  illnefs  and  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  fupport,  he  was  difabled  from  attempting  any  enter- 
prife  of  importance  ; and,  indeed,  the  peace  of  Utrecht  foon 
after  put  an  end  to  hoililities.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  land  forces  in  Scotland  ; but 
as  be  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  miniltry,  by  refilling  the 
refumption  of  the  grants  of  crown-lands,  by  cenfuring  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  by  remonflrating  againfl  the  extenlion  of 
the  malt-tax  to  Scotland,  and  by  fupporting  a bill  for  dii- 
folving  the  union,  which  he  had  once  zealoufiy  promoted, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments  under  the  crown. 
However,  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  in  1714,  they  were 
reltored  to  him  with  feveral  additional  offices  of  honour  and 
fervice.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  had  the  command  of 
the  king’s  troops  in  Scotland  ; and  at  length  compelled  the 
rebels  to  abandon  Perth,  and  the  pretender  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. From  this  time  his  political  conduCt  was  fluctuating 
and  verfatile  ; being  occafionally  in  and  out  of  place,  fome- 
times  fupporting,  and  fometimes  oppofing  the  miniffry  ; at 
one  time  condemning,  and  afterwards  defending  Handing 
armies.  In  1718  he  was  fo  much  in  favour  as  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a duke  ol  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  duke  of  Greenwich.  He  afterwards,  at  different 
periods,  occupied  the  polls  of  lord  fteward  of  his  majeffy’s 
houfehold,  mailer-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  field-marlhal 
of  all  his  majefiy’s  forces.  In  1739  he  vigorously  oppofed 
the  adminiftration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  removed 
from  all  his  places  ; but  legained  them  in  1741,  when  that 
minifter  was  dilplaced.  Some  difguft  at  the  political  ar- 
rangements which  then  took  place,  induced  him  very  foon  to 
refign  them.  A paralytic  diforder  with  which  he  had  been 
for  iome  years  alfliCted,  terminated  his  life  in  September 
1743  ; and  he  was  interred  in  Wdlminfter  Abbey,  where  a 
fplendid  monument,  executed  by  Roubiliac,  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  fome  years  after  his  deceafe.  The  titles  of 
duke  and  earl  of  Greenwich,  and  baron  of  Chatham,  became 
extinCt  at  his  death  ; but  his  Scottifh  titles  devolved  on  his 
brother  Archibald,  earl  of  Ila.  His  memory  has  been  ufu- 
ally  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  great  duke  of  Argyle  ; 
and  he  has  been  celebrated  in  very  high  terms  both  by  Pope 
and  Thomfon.  The  encomium  of  the  latter,  in  his  Au- 
tumn, is  diffufe  : that  of  the  former  is  more  conciie  : 

“ Argyle,  the  Hate’s  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 

And  lhake  alike  the  fenate  and  the  field.” 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

His  character  is  lefs  favourably  Iketched  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  in  his  “ Hillory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  Coi .”  Care- 
lefs  and  eager  in  his  difpofit’on,  he  neither  concealed  his  re- 
fentment  nor  difgmfed  his  defigns.  With  a commanding 
manner,  which  damped  his  very  forwardnefs  with  an  appear- 
ance of  authority,  he  was  feared  by  many,  but  beloved  by 
none.  Brave  in  his  perfon,  but  net  remarkable  for  his 
conduCt  ; he  might  be  confidered,  in  his  military^capacity, 
as  a bold  partizan  rather  than  a judicious  commander.  In 
his  civil  character,  his  fire  degenerated  into  a violence,  that 
often  dtfeated  his  views.  In  his  pubhc  exhibitions  in  par- 
liament, he  was  rather  fpirited  than  eloquent  ; better  calcu- 
lated to  terrify  his  enemies  than  to  fupport  his  friends.  His 
great  dtfeCl  was  a love  of  money  and  emolument,  which 
he  could  not  effectually  conceal,  with  all  the  efforts  of  his 
pride.  His  chief  talent  was  an  addrefs  in  managing  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  He  marked  their  opinions  as 
they  changed,  and  fell  dexteroufly  down  with  the  tide.” 
In  private  life  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  --an  affeCtionate 
hulband,  and  an  indulgent  mailer,  a liberal  friend  to  the 
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poor,  and  a generous  patron  of  merit  in  diftrefs.  As  a drift 
economift,  he  took  care  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
without  wafting  any  part  of  his  income  in  empty  pomp,  or 
unneceffary  expences.  Biog.  Brit. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  third  duke  of  Argyle,  was 
born  at  Ham-honfe  in  England,  in  1682,  and  educated  at 
the  uuiverfity  of  Glafgow.  Although  he  ftudied  law  at 
Utrecht  with  a view  to  the  bar,  he  declined  purfuing  it, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  a military  life.  But  he  foon  aban- 
doned the  army,  and  determined  on  acquiring  the  neceffary 
qualitications  for  a ftatefman.  Accordingly,  he  occupied 
feveral  polls  of  truft  and  dignity  in  Scotland,  which  we 
fliall  not  here  enumerate.  As  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Aberdeen,  he  laboured  to  promote  the  intereft  of  that, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  univerfities  of  Scotland  ; and  he 
particularly  encouraged  the  fchool  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh, 
which  has  fince  acquired  fuch  high  reputation.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  well  verfed 
in  the  laws  of  his  country,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  pofleffed  of  very  confiderable  parliamen- 
tary abilities.  As  he  had  the  chief  management  of  Scots 
affairs,  he  was  very  attentive  to  promote  the  trade  and  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Scotland,  and  to  forward  improvements  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  He  excelled  in  converfation,  and 
collefted  one  of  the  moft  valuable  private  libraries  in  Great 
Britain.  At  Inverary  he  built  for  himfelf  a very  magnifi- 
cent feat.  Having  retained  his  faculties  in  full  vigour  till 
his  79th  year,  he  died  Suddenly  in  April,  1761  ; and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  titles  and  the  tllates  of  his  family  by  John 
Campbell,  fourth  duke  of  Argyle,  fon  of  the  honourable 
John  Campbell  of  Mammore,  who  was  the  lecond  fon  of 
Archibald,  the  ninth  earl  of  Argyle.  Biog.  Brit. 

Campbell,  John,  an  ingenious  writer,  was  the  fourth 
fon  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  Efq.,  and  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  in  1708.  At  the  early  age  of  five  years,  he 
was  brought  by  his  mother  to  Windfor,  where  her  father 
refided,  and  at  a fuitable  age  articled  to  an  attorney.  But 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  not  fuiting  his  tafte,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  a literary  life,  and  in  due  time  engaged  in  the  profeflion 
of  an  author,  in  which  he  acquired  eminence.  His  earlieft 
produftions  are  not  now  known  ; but  in  1736,  he  publilhed 
in  2 volumes  folio,  “ The  military  Hillory  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  &c.”  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  this  performance,  occafioned  his  be- 
ing employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  “ Ancient  Univerfal 
Hillory,”  in  which  he  wrote,  befides  other  parts  that  are 
not  pofitively  afeertained,  the  Cofmogony.  The  firlt  work 
to  which  he  prefixed  his  name,  was  “The  Lives  of  the 
Engliih  Admirals,  and  other  eminent  Britifli  Seamen,”  of 
which  2 volumes  were  publilhed  in  1742  ; and  the  two  re- 
maining volumes  were  completed  in  1744-  This  work  was 
fo  well  received,  that  it  paffed  through  three  editions  in  the 
author’s  own  life-time,  and  a fourth  has  been  fince  reprinted 
under  the  infpeftion  of  Dr.  Berkenhout.  His  curious  and  en- 
tertaining pamphlet,  entitled  “ Hermippus  Redivivus,  or  the 
Sage’s  Triumph  over  old  Age  and  the  Grave  ; wherein  a 
Method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  Life  and  Vigour  of 
Man,”  was  publilhed  in  1 7 4. 3 . This  fecret  is  founded  upon 
an  ancient  infeription  preserved  in  Reinefius’s  fupplement  to 
G niter,  and  confifts  in  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  females. 
Campbell’s  traft  had  its  origin  in  a foreign  publication, 
which  fuggefted  the  idea,  improved  by  our  author  with  ad- 
ditional learning,  and  in  a ftrain  of  grave  irony,  which  made 
it  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  jeft  or  earneft.  According 
to  his  account,  indeed,  the  true  key  of  the  work  was  an 
imitation  of  Bayle’s  manner  of  writing  on  a difficult  fubjeft, 
without  difeovering  to  which  fide  his  own  fenuments  inclin- 


ed. In  1744,  he  publilhed  in  2 volumes  folio,  a much  im- 
proved edition  of  “ Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  1 ra- 
vels,” which  was  very  favourably  received.  The  next  work 
in  which  Mr.  Campbell  engaged,  was  the  “ Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,”  the  publication  of  which  commenced  in  1745  » 
and  his  articles  are  allowed  to  conftitute  the  principal  me- 
rit of  the  four  volumes  through  which  they  extend.  With 
regard  to  the  extent  of  his  refearch,  and  the  variety  of  infor- 
mation which  he  communicates,  as  well  as  the  correft  and 
animated  ftyle,  generally  elegant,  though  fomewhat  too 
diffufe,  in  which  he  writes,  he  furpafles  his  coadjutors  in 
that  comprehenfive  and  ufeful  work.  If  he  errs,  it  is  on 
the  fide  of  candour,  and  a freedom  from  party-prejudice, 
which  have  fometimes  degenerated  into  a fyftem  of  univerfal 
panegyric  or  apology.  To  the  benevolence  of  his  temper, 
and  in  fome  cafes  to  his  fuperior  knowledge,  and  not  to  any 
intention  of  flattering  or  deceiving,  this  error  ought  to  be  ai- 
cribed.  To  Mr.  Dodfley’s  “ Preceptor,”  which  appeared 
in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  contributed  the  introduftion  to 
chronology,  and  the  difeourfe  on  trade  and  commerce.  In 
1750,  he  publilhed  the  firft  feparate  edition  of  his  “ Prefent 
State  of  Europe,”  which  became  very  popular,  and  which 
contains,  in  a moderate  compals,  a great  variety  of  hiftorical 
and  political  information  The  next  great  undertaking,  in 
which  our  author’s  abilities  and  learning  were  eminently  dif- 
played,  was  “ The  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory,”  to  which  he 
contributed  the  hiftories  of  the  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  Span- 
ifh,  French,  Swedifh,  Danifli,  and  Oftend  fettlements  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre,  and  that  of  Fiance,  from  Clo- 
vis to  the  year  1656.  As  our  author  had  thus  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  irt  -the  literary  world,  the  degree  of  LL.  D,  was 
very  properly  and  honourably  conferred  upon  him,  in  1754, 
by  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  During  the  intervals  of  his 
greater  labours,  feveral  fmaller  and  anonymous  works  pro- 
ceeded from  his  fertile  pen.  Among  thefe,  we  may  reckon 
his  “ Defcription  and  Hiftory  of  the  new  Sugar  Iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,”  which  was  written  upon  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace  of  Paris,  at  the  requeft  of  lord  Bute,  as  a vin- 
dication of  that  peace.  This  treatife  was  defigned  to  {hew 
tli e value  and  importance  of  the  neutral  iflands  that  had  been 
ceded  to  us  by  the  French.  It  was  preftnted  to  his  ma- 
jefty  with  a MS.  dedication.  It  was  probably  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  political  fervices,  that  he  was  appointed  in  17 63 
his  majefty’s  agent  for  the  province  of  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  which  employment  he  held  till  his  deceafe. 

The  laft  and  great  work  of  Dr.  Campbell,  to  which  he 
had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  was  his  “ Political  Sur- 
vey of  Britain,”  which  appeared  in  2 vols.  4to.  in  1774- 
In  this  work,  the  author’s  patriotifm  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  were  eminently  difplayed  ; but  though  it  muft 
be  allowed  to  contain  numerous  plans  and  hints  of  improve- 
ment, which  duly  regarded  would  contribute  to  preferve 
and  perpetuate  the  profperity  of  this  ifland,  fome  of  its 
projefts  are  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  others  are  of 
queftionable  importance  and  utility,  and  the  reader,  who 
wifhes  to  acquire  a juft  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  ftiould  confult  it  with  caution.  The  difeuffions 
to  which  it  leads  engaged  the  author  in  a very  extenfive 
correfpondence  ; and  he  derived  from  it  a very  confiderable 
increafe  of  reputation.  Dr.  Campbell’s  literary  charafter 
was  highly  refpefted  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in 
the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe.  To  this  purpofe  it,  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  in  1774,  conde- 
feended  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  herpifture,  drawm 
in  the  robes  worn  in  that  country  in  the  days  of  John  Bafi- 
liowitZ)  grand  duke  of  Mulcovy,  who  was  contemporary 
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with  queen' Elizabeth.  In  return,  the  author  conveyed  to 
St.  Peterlburg  a fet  of  the  “ Political  Survey  of  Britain,” 
bound  in  morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with 
a letter  defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign. 

As  Dr.  Campbell’s  literary  engagements  allowed  of  few- 
foreign  avocations,  his  life  was  fedentary  and  domeftic  ; but 
by  exercife  in  his  garden  and  houfe,  and  a courfe  of  tempe- 
rance and  abftemioufnefs,  he  guarded  againft  the  inconveni- 
ences incident  to.  this  kind  of  life,  and  enjoyed  a goodftateof 
health,  though  his  conftitution  was  delicate.  His  general 
reputation,  and  his  inftrudtive,  chearful  converfation,  drew 
to  his  houfe,  particularly  on  a Sunday  evening,  a great 
number  of  literary  friends  and  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
feffions,  who  were  defirous  of  teilifying  their  refpedl  for  his 
merit,  ar.d  of  deriving  improvement  and  pleafure  from  in- 
tercourfe  with  him.  His  knowledge  was  far  from  being 
reftrifted  to  thofe  fubjedts  which  employed  his  pen  as  an 
author  ; but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
medicine,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  with 
the  different  parts  of  facred  literature.  Plis  memory  was 
fingularly  retentive  ; and  he  had  an  uncommon  facility  in 
communicating  his  ideas.  The  flyle  of  his  works  had  been 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  bifliop  Sprat,  and  was 
perfpicuous,  eafy,  flowing,  and  harmonious.  “ To  all 
thefe  accomplifhments  of  the  underftanding,  he  joined  the 
more  important  virtues  of  a moral  and  pious  character.  His 
difpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his  manners  kind 
and  obliging.  He  was  the  moll  tender  hufband,  a moft  in- 
dulgent parent,  a kind  mailer,  a firm  and  fincere  friend. 
To  his  great  Creator,  he  paid  the  conflant  and  ardent  tri- 
bute of  devotion,  duty,  and  reverence  ; and  in  his  corre- 
fpondence  he  fhowed  that  a fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neared 
his  heart.”  It  was  our  author’s  cuflom  every  day  to  read 
one  or  more  portions  of  fcripture  in  the  original,  with  the 
ancient  verfions,  and  the  bell  commentators  before  him  ; 
and  in  this  way,  as  appears  from  his  own  occafional  notes 
and  remarks,  he  went  through  the  facred  writings  a number 
of  times  with  great  thankfulnefs  and  advantage.  His  fevere 
iludy  at  length  brought  on  a decline  which  terminated  his 
life,  December  28,  1775,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Biog.  Brit. 

Campbell,  George,  ,au  eminent  metaphyf.cian,  divine, 
and  biblical  critic,  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  Mr.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the  miniflers  of  Aberdeen,  and  born  in  that 
city,  December  the  25th,  1719.  Although  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  made  a con- 
fiderable  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  daffies  at  the 
grammar  fchool,  and  Marifchal  college  of  his  native  place. 
It  was  his  original  intention  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  and  with  this  view  he  adtually  ferved  an  apprenticefhip 
with  a writer  to  the  fignet  in  Edinburgh.  But  being  foon 
difgufled  with  this  employment,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  and  determined  to  acquire  the 
qualifications  that  wene  neceffary  for  the  office  of  a clergy- 
man. Accordingly,  in  1741,  before  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticefhip was  fully  completed,  he  attended  the  divinity 
ledlures  of  profeffor  Gobdie  at  Edinburgh  ; and  he  after- 
wards entered  himfelf,  as  a lludent  of  theology,  both  in 
King’s  college,  under  the  care  of  profeffor  Lumfden,  and  in 
Marifchal  college,  under  the  tuition  of  profeffor  Chalmers. 
Beflae  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  univerfity 
for  the  profecution  of  his  theological  fludies,  he  belonged 
to  a literary  fociety  of  14  learned  perfons,  which  was  ef- 
tablilhed  in  1742,  and  which  afforded  him  additional  means 
,qnd  opportunities  of  improvement. 

After  completing  his  fludies  at  the  univerfity,  and  paffing 
.through  the  ufual  trials  before  the  preffiytery  of  Aberdeen, 
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Mr.  Campbell  was  licenfed  as  a probationer,  or  preacher, 
in  1 746:  and  two  years  after  he  was  ordained  minifler  of 
Banchory-Teman,  17  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen.  In  this 
fituation  he  excelled  as  a Scripture  critic  and  lefturer;  and 
compofed  a variety  of  difeourfes,  which  were  ditlinguiihed 
by  the  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  of  their  flyle.  Here  he 
formed  the  plan  of  his  Tranflation  of  the  four  Gofpels,  and 
here  he  alfo  drew  up  a part  of  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 
During  his  fettlement  in  this  country  pariffi,  he  married  a 
lady,  who  contributed  in  a very  great  degree  to  the  pro- 
longation and  happinefs  of  his  life.  In  June  1757  he  was 
tranflated  to  Aberdeen,  and  became  one  of  the  miniflers  of 
that  city,  where  his  charadler  as  a lefturer  was  fully  efts  - 
blifhed,  and  where  he  delivered  a variety  of  ingenious  and 
learned  difeourfes  on  rhetoric,  criticifm,  and  other  fubjedls, 
in  a literary  fociety,  projefted  on  a larger  fcale  than  that  to 
which  he  had  formerly  belonged,  by  the  late  Dr.  Reid  of 
Glafgow,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  who  were  at  that  time  pro- 
feffors  of  King’s  College,  and  eftablifhed  in  1768-  His  firft 
publication  was  a fermon,  preached  in  1752,  at  the  opening 
of  the  fynod  in  Aberdeen,  on  the  character  of  a minifler,  as 
a teacher  and  pattern;  but  as. he  probably  thought  that  the 
flyle  of  this  ■ difcfturfe  was  too  highly  ornamented,  he  did 
not  include  it  in  the  number  of  Tenuous,  which  he  collected 
a few  years  before  his  death.  In  1759  lie  was  prefented  by 
his  majelly  to  the  office  of  principal  of  Marifchal  College, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  principal  Pollock,  His  ad- 
vancement to  this  honourable  office  was  partly  owing  to  the 
intereft  of  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle,  to  whofe  family  he 
was  related,  and  partly  to  his  known  character  as  a man  of 
dillinguifhed  abilities  and  literature.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  office,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  “ Differtation 
an  Miracles,”  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hume’s  effay  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  and  thus  defervedly  gained  the  reputation  of  a moll 
acute  metaphyfician,  and  a well-bred  polemical  writer.  The 
fubllance  of  it  was  delivered  in  a fermon  before  the  provin- 
cial fynod  of  Aberdeen  in  1760,  and  afterwards  moulded 
into  the  form  of  a differtation.  Before  it  was  publifned  a 
copy  of  it  was  fent  to  Dr.  Blair  of  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Hume  ; and  when  the  author  had  availed 
himfelf  of  the  remarks  both  of  his  friend  and  of  his  opponent, 
he  prefented  it  to  the  public  in  1763.  Mr.  Kuir.e,  in  a 
letter  addreffed  to  the  author,  acknowledged  the  civil  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  ; and  the  Dif- 
fertation was  fo  well  received  by  the  public,  that  it  foon 
pnffed  through  feveral  editions,  and  was  tranflated  into  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages.  For  a particular 
account  of  the  author’s  reafoning  in  this  differtation,  fee  our 
article  Miracles.  Some  time  before  the  publication  of 
this  treatife,  the  author,  without  any  folicitation  on  his  own 
part,  received  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  from  the 
neighbouring  Univerfity  of  King’sCollege  in  Old  Aberdeen  : 
a title  which  he  was  more  ambitious  to  deferve  than  to  ob- 
tain. Dr.  Campbell  continued  for  12  years  to  difeharge  the 
offices  of  principal  of  Marifchal  College,  and  of  one  of  the 
miniflers  of  Aberdeen  ; which  he  did  with  great  honour  to 
himfelf  and  fatisfadlion  to  thefe  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nedled.  During  this  period  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the 
ftudy  of  botany,  in  which  he  became  a great  proficient  ; and 
befide  acquiring  a confiderable  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  improving  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  French  and  Italian,  fo  as 
to  become  a critic  in  thefe  languages.  In  1771  he  was 
eledled,  by  the  town-council  of  Aberdeen,  profeffor  of  di- 
vinity in  Marifchal  College  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Gerard  ; and 
though  he  refigned  his  paftoral  charge  as  one  of  the  miniflers 
of  Aberdeen,  the  united  offices  of  principal  and  profeffor  of 
5 MarifehaJ 
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Harifchal  College  devolved  upon  him  a variety  of  duties, 
which  required  great  application  and  exertion.  As  profef- 
for  of  divinity  he  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  lettures 
which  the  ftudents  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  and  he 
finifhed  his  courfe  in  four  years,  fo  that  every  Undent  had  an 
opportunity,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  attending  the  whole 
of  it...  His  preledions,  in  the  plan  or  outline  of  them,  were 
equally  Ample  and  compreheniive.  They  contained,  under  the 
theoretical  part,  every  thing  that  the  {Indent  of  divinity 
fhould  know  ; and,  under  the  pradical  branch,  every  thing 
that  he  fhould  do,  as  a reader  of  facred  and  church  hiftory,  a 
fcnpture  critic,  a polemic  divine,  a pulpit  orator,  a mmilfer 
of  a parifh,  and  a member  of  the  church  courts  on  the 
Scotch  eftablifnment. 

Under  the  lirft  head,  or  theory,  he  included  facred  or  church 
hiftory,  facred  criticifm,  and  polemic  divinity.  On  facred  or 
church  hiftory  he  delivered  thofe  preledions,  which  he  after- 
wards prepared  for  the  prefs,  and  which  were  pubhfhcd  aftei 
his  death  by  the  Rev. George  Skene  ICeith,  in  iboo,  undci  the 
title  of  “ Lectures  on  Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,”  2 vols.  8vo.  On 
the  fubjed  of  Scripture  criticifm,  inftead  of  a tedious  and  un- 
interefting  difeuffion  of  many  feparate  and  minute  particulars, 
he  laid  down  general  rules  or  canons,  by  which  the  ftudents 
themfelves  might  be  critics  without  depending  upon  any 
commentator.  Thefe  canons  were  published  m his  lianfla- 
tion  of  the  four  Gofpels.  His  general  diredions  with  re- 
gard to  polemic  divinity  may  be  fummed  up  in  the  following 
fentences,  which,  being  expreffed  in  the  moil  Ample  and 
concife  language,  may  be  foon  read  and  cafily  remembered. 
We  (hall  tranferibe  them  for  the  benelit  of  thole  readers 
whom  they  may  more  immediately  concern.  “ Begin  with 
ftudying  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  ; attend 
carefully  to  the  diltindion,  that  fhould  always  be  made,  be- 
tween claffical  or  pure  Greek,  and  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Teftament,  where  the  word?,,  taken  feparately,  are 
pure  Greek,  but  where  the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  even 
the  acceptation  of  many  of  the  wotds,  is  dtnved  fiom  the 
Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic,  or  the  Syriac.  Be  acquainted  with 
the  civil  hiftory,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  times 
and  nations,  especially  with  that  of  the  Jews,  where  the 
reading  of  Jofephus  will  often  be  ufeful.  But  whatever 
books  you  read  occafionally,  read  the  Scriptures  frequently. 
Mark  the  different  paffages  which  you  do  net  underftand  ; 
read  them  with  patience,  not  being  too  anxious  to  under- 
ftand every  thing  at  the  firft  reading  over.  But  perfevere 
and  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  a fecond  and  a third 
time  ; and,  without  confuting  any  commentator,  thofe  dif- 
ficult paffages  will  always  become  fewer  as  your  knowledge 
incrcafes.  ' Read  the  Scriptures  alfo  with  modefty,  neither 
being  too  full  of  yourfelf,  nor  fuppofing  that  human  reafon 
can  always  comprehend  divine  myfteries : and  read  them  al- 
ways with  fervent  prayer  to  God,  the  fource  of  wifdom  and 
light,  that  he  would  affift  and  direft  you  in  your  refearches 
after  truth.  Do  not  complain  that  you  want  books,  when 
you  have  the  Scriptures  themfelves  in  the  original  languages. 
If  you  have  a Hebrew  Bible,  a Septuagint,  and  a Greek 
New  Teftament,  you  have  the  mod  neceffary,  and  the  moft 
ufeful,  of  all  books  to  a Chriftian  divine.  Read  carefully 
all  the  verfions  which  are  given  of  difputed  paffages  ; make 
much  ufe  of  verfions,  and  compare  them  all  carefully  with 
the  original.  Read  the  Vulgate,  though  a tranflation  au- 
thorized by  the  Romifh  church,  as  well  as  the  verfions  of 
individuals,  fuch  as  Caftalio,  Beza,  Junius,  and  Tremel- 
lius ; and  alfo  Houbigant,  if  you  have  accefs  to  his  tranf- 
lation. You  cannot  be  hurt  by  reading  verfions,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  original.  But  put  no  confidence  in 
commentators.  Confult  them  fparingly , nevei  me  them 


till  the  laft,  and  then  ufe  them  only  as  dictionaries.  In  this 
view,  however,  read  commentators  of  all  parties  ; and  judge 
of  them  more  from  their  freedom  of  thought,  abilities, 
and  erudition,  than  from  confidering  to  what  party  they 
belong.  In  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  commenta- 
tors with  one  another,  remember,  that  paraphrafts  are  the 
worft,  becaufe  they  undertake  too  much  or  promife  moft  ; 
while  fcholiafts  are  the  belt,  becaufe  they  undertake  and 
promife  leaft.  Be  on  your  guard  agninft  too  much  ingenuity 
in  commentators  : for  genius,  in  this  cafe,  has  often  led  them 
aftray,  where  humble  piety,  and  plain  common  fenfe,  would 
have  kept  them  in  the  right  path.  Beware  particularly  of 
any  attachment  to  a pre-conceived  fyftem;  and  do  not  think, 
that  you  will  be  fafe,  if  you  ufe  what  you  call  an  approved 
commentator.  (It  is  a pity,  though  there  were  lefs  danger 
of  being  mifled,  that  a young  man  of  tafte,  learning,  and 
genius,  fhould  be  chained  to  the  opinions,  or  kept  in  the 
trammels,  of  a commentator.)  See  always  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  not  through  the  fpedlacles  of  gloffarifts,  Commen- 
tators, or  paraphrafts.  Remember  that  your  errors  will  be 
much  more  pardonable,  when  you  ufe  your  own  eyes,  and 
when  you  come  fhort  of  the  truth,  after  making  the  beft  ufe 
of  your  own  reafon,  than  when  ye  are  led  implicitly  by 
pafiion,  or  by  prejudice.  Let  your  religious  fyftem  be  the 
laft  thing  that  ye  make ; or  where  ye  have  made  one  in 
early  life,  be  ftill  corredling  it,  as  you  acquire  more  know- 
ledge— not  contending  for  the  opinions  of  men,  but  enquir- 
ing after  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.” 

Under  the  fecond  general  head,  viz.  Fra  Sice,  or  the  prac- 
tical part  of  theology,  Dr.  Campbell  delivered  feveral  ex- 
cellent prelections  to  the  ftudents,  comprehending  pulpit 
eloquence  (See  Eloquence),  propriety  of  character  in 
private  life,  or  teaching  by  example,  and  propriety  of  cha- 
racter in  public  conduCt.  His  manner  of  delivering  thefe 
leCtures  was  Inch  as  to  captivate  and  fix  the  attention  of  his 
ftudents.  His  deep  and  extenfive  erudition  was  irradiated 
by  his  fine  imagination;  and  thofe  preledfions,  which  were 
the  moft  abftradled  and  learned,  were  rendered  entertaining 
by  ltrokes  of  wit  and  humour  which  Dr.  Campbell  topk 
occafion  to  introduce.  Befides,  he  recommended  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudents,  not  only  by  the  juflntfs  of  his  criti- 
cifm, and  by  his  lively  mode  of  ledturirig,  but  by  the  conde- 
feenfion  and  amiablenefs  of  his  whole  condudf. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  73d  year,  was  feized  with  a fevere 
illnefs,  which  threatened  his  |life  ; but,  contrary  to  Lis  own 
expeditions  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  he  recovered ; and 
though  his  bodily  ftrength  was  impaired,  he  refumed  his 
former  occupations  and  ft udies.  Some  years  before  his 
death  he  made  a difinterefted  and  unfolicited  offer  of  refign- 
ing  his  profefforfhip  of  divinity,  provided  that  any  one 
of  thofe  gentlemen  whom  he  named,  and  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  their  confent,  were  chofen  to  fucceed  him.  The 
offer,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  patrons  of  the  pro.- 
fefforfhip,  and  he  confented  to  retain  it,  left  an  improper 
perfon  fhould,  in  his  life-time,  be  chofen  as  his  fucceffoP. 
But  when  application  was  made  to  him,  and  alfo  to  the 
town-council  of  Aberdeen  (the  patrons  of  the  profefforfhip) 
in  favour  of  Dr.  William  Laurence  Brown,  late  minifter  of 
the  Englifh  church,  and  profeffor  of  moral  philofophy,  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  driven  from  thefe  offices 
in  confequence  of  the  French  invafion,  he  inftantly  refigneff, 
in  1795,  his  charge  of  profeffor  of  divinity  and  minifter  of 
Gray  Friars,  which  were  worth  160I.  a year  ; and  expreffed 
much  fatisfaclion  in  the  appointment  of  his  fucceffor.  Soon 
after  his  refignation  of  the  profefforfhip,  government,  defir- 
ous-of  teftifying,  in  a public  manner,  the  high  refpeCt  to 
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juftly  entertained  of  his  abilities  and  fervices,  offered  him,  on 
comtitiun  of  rciigning  the  principalfhip  of  Marifchal  College, 
a peniion  of  jcol.  a year.  I)r.  Campbell  accepted  this 
token  of  his  rmjefty’s  munificence,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  office  of  principal  alio  by  Dr.  Brown.  This  peniion, 
however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  ; though  he  con- 
tinued writing  till  within  a week  of  his  death  ; an  event, 
which  he  expedled  with  great  tranquillity  and  compofure. 
On  the  ,3  til  of  March,  1706,  after  fome  previous  fymptoms 
of  uneafinefs,  he  was  ftruck  with  the  palfy,  which  deprived 
him  of  fpeech,  and  under  which  he  languifhed  for  a few 
days  till  he  died.  He  had  long  accuflomed  himfelf  to  pre- 
pare for  death;  in  a former  illnefs  he  had  given  the  tefti- 
ninny  of  a dying  man  in  favour  of  religion  ; and,  therefore, 
he  was  peculiarly  happy  in  not  feeling  the  pangs  of  diffolving 
nature.  A funeral  fermon  was  preached,  on  occafion  of 
his  death,  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  wi.ich  he  has  given  a fketch  of 
his  character  as  a public  teacher,  as  the  head  of  a public 
feminary  of  learning,  and  as  a private  chriftian.  His  charafter 
•is  thus  fummed  up  in  a few  fcntences  by  his  biographer,  Mr. 
Keith.  “ His  imagination  was  lively  and  fertile  — h's  uii- 
' .deritanding  equally  acute  and  vigorous — and  his  erudition 
was  at  once  very  deep  and  wonderfully  diverfifted.  His 
piety  was  unfeigned — his  morals  unimpeached— his  temper 
chearful  - and  his  manners  gentle  and  unaffuming.  His 
love  of  truth  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the  uncommon 
fuccefs  with  which  he  fought  after  it.  Where  intuitive  fa- 
culties could  be  of  fervice.to  any  man,  he  law  at  once  if  he 
faw  at  all.  But  his  deep  perfpicacity  was  not  fatisned  with 
.5  fupetficial  view  of  any  thing  : his  piercing  eye  darted  to 
the  bottom  of  every  fubjedt,  to  which  difeernment  could  be 
applied.  Where  ftudy  and  reflection  were  neceffary,  he 
could  beftow  as  much  time  on  patient  thinking,  as  if  he 
had  been  poffeffcd  of  no  genius  at  all,  and  had  acquired  only 
a fmall  (hare  of  erudition.  And  when  once  he  began  to  ex- 
amine any  fubjedl,  he  was  never  fatisfied  till  he  had  viewed 
it  in  every  light  in  which  it  could  be  feen.  He  always 
-fought  for  truth  in  the  love  of  truth,  but  he  could  not  bear 
■to  he  fufpedled  of  deviating  from  it  ; for  he  neither  courted 
thofe  who  might  fupport,  nor  feared  thofe  who  did  oppofe 
him.  The  tone  of  his  mind  was  high,  and  he  would  not 
let  it  down  from  the  elevation  of  truth  and  of  virtue.  Whe- 
ther engaged  in  converfation,  or  employed  in  ftudy,  he 
could  pafs  ealily  from  the  lighteft  lubjedl  to  the  moll  ferious 
one.  And  the  reach  of  his  mind  was  fo  great,  as  to  com- 
prehend a great  variety  of  fubjeds.  He  could  explore  the 
caufes  of  that  pleafure,  which  arifes  in  the  mind,  from  dra- 
matic entertaiments,  and  lay  down  the  rules  of  Scripture 
criticifin.  He  could  illuftiate  the  whole  theory  of  evidence, 
or  deteft  the  falfe  reafonings  of  Mr.  Hume.  He  could  ex- 
plain the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel,  marking  the  extremes  of  fu- 
■perftition  and  enthuliafm  ; and  both  as  a philofopher,  and  a 
■divine,  declare  the  nature,  extent,  and  importance,  of  the 
<hity  of  allegiance.  While  he  zealoully  contended  for  the 
faith,  he  could  warn  the  Chriftian  againft  imbibing  a per- 
fecting fpirit  and  yet  fhow  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
civil  fociety',  warning  his  countrymen  againft  infidelity,  be- 
fore they  had  feen  its  dreadful  effedls.  He  could,  with 
manly  eloquence,  deferibe  the  fuccefs  of  the  filhermen  of 
Galilee,  while  preaching  the  do&rine  of  the  crofs  to  pre- 
judiced Jews,  learned  Greeks,  and  ambitious  Romans  ; and 
at  the  fame  time,  with  well  applied  erudition,  he  could 
delineate  the  charafters  of  the  pretended  fucceffors  of 
the  apoftles,  and  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  hierarchy 
through  all  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  until  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion.  As  the  principal  of  a college,  a profeffor 
of  divinity,  or  a minifter  of  the  Gofpel;. — as  a true  pa- 


triot, a good  man,  and  a fincere  Chriftian  ; Qitarulo  ullum 

imuemes  parent  ?” 

His  different  publications  in  chronological  order,  befide 
the  Differtation  on  Miracles,  and  a Angle  Sermon  already 
mentioned,  are  as  follow: — In  1771  lie  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen  his  fermon  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Gofpel, 
in  which  he  ftruck  at  once  both  at  fanaticifm  and  fuperftition, 
and  at  fanatics  and  l'uperftitious  perfons  of  all  parties  and 
deferiptions.  In  1776  he  publifhed  his  “ Philofophy  of 
Rhetoric,”  which  eftablifhed  Ids  reputation,  as  an  excellent 
grammarian,  an  accurate  and  jud  cious  critic,  a man  of  tine 
imagination  and  delicate  tafte,  and  a philofopher  of  great 
acutenefs  and  deep  penetration.  The  two  firft  chapters  of 
this  book  had  been  compofed  as  early  as  1750;  and  a re- 
markable coincidence  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Beattie,  on  the  fubjecls  of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule.  In 
177 6 he  preached  a fermon  on  the  National  Faft,  occafloned 
by  the  American  war,  in  which  he  difeuffes  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  importance  of  the  duty  of  allegiance,  and  which 
was  very  popular.  Six  thoufand  copies  of  it  were  afterwards 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  dean  Tucker,  and  circulated 
through  America.  Although  in  this  fermon  he  maintains, 
that  the  Britifti  colonies  in  America  had  no  right,  either 
from  reafon  or  from  Scripture,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance, 
he  inftnuates  that  America  fliould  be  allowed  to  be  inde- 
pendent rather  than  that  Great  Britain  fliould  continue  the 
war.  In  17 77  -f^r*  Campbell  publifhed  a fermon  on  the 
fuccefs  of  the  firft  publifhers  of  the  Gofpel  confidered  as  a 
proof  its  truth,  before  the  fociety  for  propagating  Chriftian 
knowledge,  in  which  he  ftates  this  argument  for  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity  in  a very  forcible  manner.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  alarms 
which  had  been  raffed  by  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  in  which  addrefs  he  confiders  the  dodlrine  of  the 
Gofpel  with  regard  to  perfecution  ; the  conclufions  to  which 
found  policy  would  lead  us  in  the  toleration  of  the  papifts  ; 
and  the  proper  and  Chriftian  expedients  for  promoting  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  repreffing  error.  This  addrefs  exhi- 
bits a ftriking  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  author’s  mind, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and 
of  his  diflike  of  every  fpecies  of  intolerance  and  perfecution. 
In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  a fermon  on  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  religion  on  civil  fociety,  which  was  preached  at  the 
aflizes  at  Aberdeen.  In  this  valuable  difeourfe  the  preacher 
has  (hewn,  in  the  moft  fatisfaclory  manner,  that  “ religion 
is  highly  conducive  to  the  exaltation  and  felicity  of&the 
body  politic,  or  nation,  by  the  tendency  and  extent  of  its 
laws,  by  the  afltftance  which  it  gives  to  the  civil  powers, 
both  in  fecuring  fidelity  and  in  difeovering  truth  ; by  the 
nature  and  importance  of  its  fandlions ; by  the  poiitive  en- 
forcement of  equity  and  good  government  on  the  rulers,  and 
of  obedience  and  fubmiffion  in  the  people.”  The  laft  work 
which  Dr.  Campbell  lived  to  publiih,  was  his  “ Tranflation 
of  the  Four  Gofpels,  with  preliminary  Differtations  and  ex- 
planatory Notes,”  in  two  4to.  volumes.  His  pofthumous 
work,  entitled  “ Le&ures  on  Eccleiiaftical  Hillory,”  has 
been  already  mentioned.  See  Keith’s  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  George  Campbell,  prefixed  to  his 
“ Ledlures.” 

Campbell,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  the 
ftatc-  of  Virginia,  lying  E.  of  Bedford  county,  on  Staunton 
nver.  It  is  45  miles  long  and  30  broad  ; and  contains  7683 
inhabitants,  including  2488  (laves. 

Campbell’s  fort,  a fort  of  America,  in  the  ftateof  T«i- 
neffee,  near  the  jun&ton  of  Holfton  river  with  the  Tenneffee; 
135  miles  from  Abingdon,  in  Wafhington  county,  Virginia.’ 
and  445  W.  of  Richmond  in  Virginia. 
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CamPbrll’s  falincs,  a traft  of  country  in  America,  in 
North  Holland,  in  the  Rate  of  Tenneffee,  difcovered  by 
captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  obtained  a patent  for  it  in 
1733  from  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Since  the  difcovery 
of  falt-water,  and  the  manufafture  of  fait  in  this  diibift,  it 
is  become  very  valuable,  and  many  thoufands  of  people  are 
now  fupplied  from  it  with  fait  of  a fuperior  quality,  and  at  a 
low  price.  It  confiflsof  about  ,300  acres  of  lalt  marfh  land, 
in  which  pits  are  funk  for  obtaining  the  falt-water.  The 
bed  is  found  at  the  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet ; and  after 
palling  through  the  rich  foil  or  mud,  from  6 to  10  feet,  you 
come  to  a very  brittle  lime-llone  rock,  with  cracks  or  chafms, 
through  which  the  falt-water  iflues  into  the  pits,  whence  ;t 
is  drawn  by  buckets  and  put  into  the  boilers,  which  are 
placed  iu  furnaces  adjoining  the  pits.  The  hills,  that  fur- 
round  this  flat,  are  covered  with  fine  timber  ; and  a coal- 
mine has  been  difcovered  not  far  from  it. 

Ca m p b e LL-towa,  is  a royal  borough  in  the  county  of 
Argyle,  Scotland,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ivil- 
kerran,  on  the  eallern  Ihore  of  Kintyre,  of  which  it  is  the 
prefbytery  feat.  This  place  was  merely  a fmall  lilhing  vil- 
lage till  1701,  when  it  was  conflituted  a royal  borough,  and 
obtained  its  prefent  appellation.  Previous  to  that  period  it 
was  called  Ceann-loch  (Loch-head)  which  it  Rill  retains  in 
the  provincial  language  of  the  country.  From  the  dtablifh- 
ment  of  a fifhery  here,  and  the  advantage  of  a good  harbour, 
•this  place  has  greatly  increafed  in  iize  and  confequence. 
The  harbour  is  about  two  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and 
aflumes  the  form  of  a crefcent.  It  is  furrounded  by  high 
hiils,  and  protected  at  the  entrance  by  an  ifland.  The  an- 
chorage is  good,  and  meafures  from  fix  to  ten  fathoms  water. 
It  is  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  thebuffes  employed  in  the 
herring-filhery,  which  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place. 
Befide  the  fifhery,  here  is  a confiderable  trade  in  the  diflilla- 
tion  of  whifkey.  The  parifh  of  Campbell-town  is  about  :i 
miles  by  8,  and  includes  the  greatcR  portion  of  the  diftrift 
called  Kintyre.  It  is  narrowed  in  the  middle  by  the  bay  of 
Machyr-hanifli  on  one  fide,  and  the  loch  of  Kilkerran,  or 
harbour  of  Campbell-town,  on  the  other.  The  foil  of  the 
parifh  is  various,  but  the  arable  land  is  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.  At  the  diflance  of  three  miles  are  fome  coal-pits, 
and  a canal  has  lately  been  finifhed  to  communicate  with  the 
collieries  and  the  town.  A quantity  of  fulhr’s  earth,  or  a 
kind  of  foapy  rock,  is  obtaiued  in  this  parifh.  In  1791  the 
•population  amounted  to  S700.  This  town,  with  Air,  Irvine, 
Inverarv,  and  Rothfay,  unite  in  fending  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  It  lies  176  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Edinburgh. 

CAMr!iELL-/0'it;«,  a large  and  flourifhing  town  of  America, 
in  North  Carolina,  feated  on  a branch  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
100  miles  above  Wilmington  ; the  refort  of  many  inhabitants 
and  travellers,  who  carry  on  a continual  commerce  by  wag- 
gons, from  the  back  fettlements,  with  large  trading  boats. 
— Aifo,  a village  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennfylvania,  feated 
near  a water  of  Quitipihilla  creek  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Harnf- 
burgh,  and  9 6 N.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

CAMPDEN,  or  Campden-Chipping,  anciently  Cdmpe- 
dene,  is  a borough  and  corporate  town  of  Giouceflerfhire, 
England,  iituated  in  a fertile  valley',  furrounded  by  cultivated 
hills  and  hanging  woods.  Its  remote  origin  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumflance  of  the  Saxon  kings  affembling  here, 
in  the  year  687,  to  confult  on  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  the  Britons.  The  era,  however,  in  which  it  at- 
tained thegreatefl  importance,  was  the  jqth  century,  when  it 
became  a principal  mart  for  wool,  and  the  refidence  of  many 
opulent  merchants,  who  exported  that  commodity  to  Flan- 
Vol.  VI. 
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da  s,  which  was  then  the  feat  of  the  manufafture  of  cloth  for 
the  general  fupply  of  Europe.  After  the  eflablifhment  of 
this  trade  in  England,  and  the  more  general  diflufion  of  the 
wool  bufinefs,  Campden  was  gradually  deprived  of  its  con- 
fequence ; and  both  the  merchar.dife  and  manufaftures  of 
early  days  are  now  totally  loft.  In  a charter  granted  by 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  it  is  flated  that  this  town  was  an 
ancient  vi'fl,  and  originally  incorporated  : it  is  therein  ordered, 
that  its  government  fliould  in  future  be  veiled  in  two  bailiffs, 
twelve  capital,  and  twelve  inferior  burgefles,  a lleward,  &c. 
By  the  charter,  the  bailiffs  and  Reward  were  empowered  to 
hold  a court  of  record  every'  fourth.  I'riday,  and  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  pleas  of  trclpafs,  debt,  contraft,  and  fraud, 
within  the  borough  ; provided  the  refpeftive  actions  were  for 
fums  not  exceeding  61.  13  s.  qd.  The  buildings  are  princi- 
pally ranged  in  one  ftreet,  nearly  a mile  :n  length  ; about 
the  middle  of  w hich  are  the  court  and  market  heufes.  1 he 
former  is  an  ancient  Rrufture ; and  the  latter  was  erefted,  by 
fir  Baptifl  Hickes,  in  the  year  1624.  A capacious  manfion, 
vet  remaining,  of  nearly  the  fame  age  as  the  court-houfe,  is 
laid  to  have  Been  erefted  as  a refidence  for  one  of  the  wool- 
merchants.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  Hands  on 
an  eafy  eminence  above  the  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Berring* 
ton,  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
tumuli,  or  barrows  raifed  over  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  were  (lain, 
in  a great  battle  fought  here  between  the  Mercians  and  the 
Writ  Saxons  ; whole  refpedlive  encampments  are  faid  to  have 
been  at  Willerfey  and  JVIeen-hill  in  this  vicinity  : a bridge  at 
Berrington  now  bears  the  name  of  Battle-bridge.  The 
church  is  an  elegant  ftrudlure,  and  confifls  of  a fpacious  nave, 
60  feet  high,  with  an  aide  ori  each  fide,  a chancel,  and  a 
tower  at  the  weft  end,  120  feet  high,  ornamented  in  a very 
chafte  Ryle.  At  the  eaR  end  of  each  aifle  is  a chapel ; that 
on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  burial  place  of  the  families  of  Hickes 
and  Noel.  To  the  munificence  of  the  wool  merchants,  in 
the  flourifhing  period  above-mentioned,  it  is  probable  that 
this  beautiful  building  owed  its  erection  : feveral  of  them  are 
here  interred,  with  brafs  effigies  and  memorials.  Near  the 
church  are  fome  remains  of  a very  magnificent  manfion, 
credit'd  by  fir  Baptifi  Hickes,  foon  after  he  purchaftd  the 
manor,  early  in  the  17th  century.  The  population  of  this 
parifh,  as  returned  under  the  late  aft,  was  121,3  perfons, 
who  were  chiefly  employed  in  manufaftures ; the  number  of 
heufes  253.  Various  donations  have  been  made,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor,  and  other  beneficial  purpofes,  particularly  by 
fir  Bapt’fl  Hickes,  whofe  “ good  deedes  done  to  this 
towne”  have  found  an  accurate  regifier  in  Stow.  Campden 
is  9c  miles  N.W.  from  London  ; and  has  a weekly  market 
on  Wednefdays.  Among  the  moredillinguiflred  natives  of  this 
town  are  Dr.  Robert  Harris,  a celebrated  preacher  in  the 
in.tereft  of  the  commonwealth  parliament,  and  Mr.  George 
Ballard,  author  of  “ Memoirs  of  Britifh  Ladies.” 

The  vicinity  of  Campden  was  the  theatre  of  the  Cotef- 
luold  Games,  which,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  un- 
fortunate fucctffor,  were  greatly'  celebrated  in  this  part  of 
England.  They  were  infiituted  by  a public-fpirited  atcornev, 
named  Robert  Dover,  of  Barton  on-the-Heath,  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  and,  like  the  Olympic  games  of  the  ancients,  confided 
of  rrofl  kinds  of  manly  exercifes.  The  viftors  were  rewarded 
by  prizes  difiributed  by  the  projeftor,  who  for  many  years 
fuperintended  the  games  in  perfon.  Ben  Jonfon,  Drayton, 
and  other  poets  of  that  age,  wrote  verfes  on  this  fefiivity. 
Thefe  were  collefted  into  one  volume,  and  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  “ Annalia  Dubrenfia,”  in  1636.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  terminated  thefe  diverfions ; but  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  yet  preferved  by  an  annual  meeting 
N of 
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of  young  perfons  on  Dover-hill,  an  eminence  about  half 
a mile  from  Campden,  where  the  principal  games  were 
celebrated. 

CAMPEACHY,  a town  of  America,  in  Old  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain,  fituate  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  on  the  weft 
fhore  of  a bay  of  the  fame  name  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  houfes  are  well  built  of  ftone  ; when  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards, it  contained  3000  houfes,  and  had  conliderable  monu- 
ments of  Indian  art  and  induftry.  It  has  a good  dock  and 
fort,  with  a governor  and  garrifon,  commanding  both  the 
town  and  harbour.  It  has  been  often  ftormed  and  taken, 
both  by  the  Englilh  and  French  Buccaneers,  viz.  in  1659, 
j6y8,  and  1685,  at  which  laft  time  thefe  freebooters  plun- 
dered the  whole  country  within  1 3 miles  about  it.  fet  fire  to 
the  fort  and  town,  which  the  governor  would  not  confent  to 
ranfom,  and  burnt  to  the  value  of  30,000  1.  of  Campcachy 
wood,  which  was  a part  of  their  fhare  of  the  plunder.  The 
port  is  large  but  (hallow  ; and  it  ufod  to  be  a dated  market 
for  log-wood,  of  which  great  quantities  grew  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, before  the  Englifh  landed  there,  and  cut  it  at  the 
ilthmus,  which  they  entered  at  Triefte  ifland,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  40  leagues  S.W.  from  Campeachy. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  cotton  cloth.  N.  lat.  i9°3o'. 
W.  long.  910  30'. 

Campeachy,  or  Campeche  Wood , in  Botany.  See 
H^matoxylum  Campechianum.  . 

CAMPEGGi,  Lorenzo,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  civi- 
lian and  prelate  of  the  Romifh  church,  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1474  ; and  having  been  educated  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
civil  law,  taught  it  firft  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Bo- 
logna. After  the  death  of  his  wife,  lie  entered  into  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  date,  and  in  1510  was  made  auditor  of  the  Rota 
at  Rome.  In  1512  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifbopric  of 
Feltre  by  Julius  II.  and  deputed  as  his  nuncio  to  Milan  and 
into  Germany.  In  1517  he  was  created  a cardinal  by 
Leo  X.  ; and  in  1519  fent  as  legate  to  England  to  colleft 
the  tenths  for  the  war  with  the  Turks  ; but  he  only  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  bifhopric  of  Salifbury.  In  1524  he 
was  appointed  bifttop  of  Bologna,  and  delegated  by  Cle- 
ment VII.  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm  in  Ger- 
many. His  legation  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  with 
which  he  was  intruded  in  152S,  was  a very  difficult  charge, 
as,  in  conjunction  with  Wolfey,  he  was  to  pronounce  fentence 
concerning  the  king’s  divorce  fromhisqueenCatheriue.  When 
Henry  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  his  project, 
Campeggi  tried  to  perfuade  Catherine  to  confent  to  a volun- 
tary feparation,  that  he  might  thus  fave  the  honour  and  au- 
thority of  the  church  ; but  his  endeavours  were  unavailing. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  com- 
miffioned  to  attend  as  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1539  ; having,  as  a man  of  learning,  enjoyed 
the  efteem  of  Erafmus  and  of  other  eminent  fcholars,  and 
having  approved  himfelf  a faithful  fervant  of  the  church,  in 
times  and  circumftances  peculiarly  critical  and  embarraffing. 
His  conftitution  for  the  reform  of  the  German  clergy,  and 
his  letters,  throwing  light  on  the  hiftory  of  lus  time,  oi  which 
the  principal  are  found  in  a collection  of  letters  written  to 
Frederic  Naufea,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in  1550,  are  the  only 
literary  remains  of  him  that  are  extant. 

His  brother,  Thomas  Campeggi , who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Feltre,  was  a learned  canonift,  publifhed  feveral 
works  relating  to  the  canon  law,  and  died  in  1564.  Moreri. 
Tirabofchi. 

CAMPEL  Treve,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  llle  and  Villajne,  and  diftriCt  of  Re- 
don  j 5^  leagues  S.W.  of  Rennes,. 


CAMPELLO.  See  Callao. 

CAMPEN,  a tolerably  large  and  handfome  town  of  the 
United  Provinces,  feated  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  river  Yffel, 
near  its  mouth,  built  in  T286,  and  fortified  after  the  old 
manner.  The  mod  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the 
town  hou fe,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Notre 
Dame.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  conliderable  trade  ; but 
the  port  is  now  choked  up  by  fand  ; diftant  15  leagues  N.E. 
from  Amderdam,  and  12  N.  from  Arnheim.  N.  lat.  C2°  38', 
E- long.- 50  35'. 

CAMPENEAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  didriCt  of  Ploermel;  i~  league  from  Ploermel. 

CAMPER,  Peter,  in  Biography , an  ingenious  and  Ikil- 
ftil  anatomill,  phyficinn,  and  lurgeon,  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1722,  was  early  p'aced  by  his  father  under  the  De  Moores, 
to  learn  the  art  of  defigning  and  painting,  in  which  he  made 
fnfficient  progrefs  to  enable  him  to  make  drawings  of  fuch 
anatomical  preparations  as  lie  chofe  afterwards  to  have  en- 
graved. Quitting  the  pencil,  he  entered  ftudent  at  Leyden, 
under  Boerhaave  and  the  other  profedbrs  in  that  univerfity, 
but  applied  in  a more  particular  manner  to  anatomy,  which 
was  his  favourite  fttidy.  In  1746  he  took  the  degree  of 
doCtor  in  philofophy  and  medicine,  but  continued  his  re- 
sidence in  Leyden  until  the  year  174S,  when  he  came  to 
London,  to  attend  the  hofpitals  and  anatomical  leCtures  in 
this  city  ; and  having  diligently  employed  twelve  months  in 
improving  himfelf,  and  in  forming  conneClions  with  the  prin- 
cipal anatomifts  here,  he  went  to  Paris.  During  the  tour 
which  he  made  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in 
1 749,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  furgery  at  Franeker  ; and,  in  "1755,  he  was  tranfiated  to, 
the  chair  of  furgery  and  anatomy  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Am- 
fterdam,  where  he  was,  in  three  years  afterwards,  alfo  ap- 
pointed profefTor  of  medicine.  Not  finding  that  he  enjoyed 
the  quiet  at  Amfterdam  which  was  fuited  to  his  habits  of 
life,  he  quitted  it  in  176-r,  hut  retained  the  title  of  honorary 
profeffor  in  that  capital.  He  paffed  two  years  at  his  country- 
houfe  in  FrieOand,  and  was  then  nominated  profeffor  of  me- 
dicine, furgery,  anatomy,  and  botany  at  Groningen.  There 
he  lived  till  June  1773,  when  he  fettled  at  Franeker,  in 
order  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fons.  From  this 
period  to  that  of  his  death,  at  the  Hague  in  April  1789, 
he  was  occupied  in  the  profecution  of  his  favourite  ftudies, 
in  vifiting  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  performance 
of  many  public  duties,  to  which  lie  was  called  by  the  wifites 
of  his  countrymen.  In  1762  he  had  been  appointed  a re- 
prefentative  in  the  affembly  of  the  province  of  Friefland  ; 
but,  in  1787,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  date, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  refide  at  the  Hague.  Plis 
death,  at  the  age  of  67,  was  occalioned  by  a pleurify. 
Though  he  taught  and  cultivated  every  part  of  furgery,  yet 
his  attention  feems  to  have. been  more  particularly  paid  to 
the  pra&ice  of  midwifery,  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
ftrudted  by  profeffor  Trioen,  who  fhewed  him  the  life  of  the 
lever  of  Roenhuyfen.  Of  this  inftrument  he  gave  an  liiilori-. 
cal  account  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,, 
which  is  publifiied  in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  and 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  made  one  of  their 
foreign  affociate  members  in  the  year  1774.  He  had  before 
been  made  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lor- 
don;  and  was  afterwards,  in  fucceffion,  appointed  fellow  of 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  at 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Peterlburgh, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  each 
of  which  focieties  he  had  fent  communications.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  meditated  a work  of  coufiderable  magnitude. 
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and  importance,  of  which,  however,  only  two  parts  were 
published  ; viz.  “ Demonftrationum  Anacomico-Pathologi- 
carum  Liber  primus,  continens  brachii  humani  fabricam  et 
si-orbos,  in  folio  maximo,  cum  quatuor  figuris,”  Amftel. 
1760;  and  ‘-Liber  fecundus,  continens  pelvis  humanoe 
fabricam  et  morbos,”  1762.  The  plates,  which  are  com- 
mended for  their  accuracy,  are  from  drawings  made  by  the 
author.'  A ftnall  time  before  his  death  he  publifhed  in  a 
Dutch  journal  at  Amilerdam  “ An  Account  of  a Method 
of  performing  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy  at  two  different 
times,  by  Peter  Camper,  M.D.  &c.”  The  procefs  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  fays,  by  M.  Louis,  who  allured 
the  author  that  lince  he  adopted  it,  he  had  not  loll  a fingle 
patient  bv  lithotomy.  The  operation  is  performed  at  twice, 
that  is,  on  the  firil  day  the  furgeon  makes  the  incifion  into 
the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  the  ex--' 
traction  of  the  ftone  deferred  until  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
dav.  Bv  this  delav,  the  (lone  was  at  length  taken  away  with 
greater  facility,  and  with  leCs  pain  to  the  patient,  than  when 
the  whole  of  the  bufinefs  was  completed  at  once.  The  me- 
thod is  not,  however,  new  ; it  had  been  recommended  by 
Peter  Franco,  who  lived  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  it 
has  long  lince  been  laid  aiide  again,  as  attended  with  much 
greater  inconveniences  than  the  advantage  expt-fted  ccmptn- 
fated.  A tranihtion  of  this  paper  is  publifhed  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  journal  tor  the  year  1789. 

In  1789  his  fon,  M.  Adrian  Gibes  Camper,  pnblifhed  at 
the  Hague,  in  Latin,  “ A Diflertation  on  the  fracture  of 
the  Patella  and  Olecranon.”  bv  his  father,  qto.  Tne  objeft 
of  this  differtation  is  to  inquire  into  t lie  various  circumftances 
attending  the  accidents  which  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  general 
name  of  fraCtured  patellae.  It  is  enriched  with  a large  num  - 
ber of  cafes,  and  with  quotations  from,  and  references  to,  the 
moll  celebrated  authors  on  the  fubjedt.  ; and  it  is  accompanied 
with  two  olates,  which  do  not  reflect  much  honour  on  the 
artill.  The  lad  deferibes  the  perfedt  cure  of  a fradlured 
patella,  though  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bone  re- 
mained four  inches  dillant  from  each  other.  In  1791  his 
fon  publifhed  at  Utrecht  in  qto.  another  work  entitled 
«t  Verhandeling  van  Petrus  Camper  over  'net  natuurlyk  Ver- 
ihilder  Wezenftrekkan,  See.”  i.  e.  Treatife  of  the  late  Peter 
Camper  on  the  natural  difference  of  features  in  perfons  of 
various  countries  and  ages  ; and  on  beauty,  as  exhibited  in 
ancient  fculpture  and  engravings.  Followed  by  the  deferip- 
tion  of  a method  of  delineating  various  forts  of  heads  with 
accuracy.  The  profeffed  object  of  this  publication  is  to 
prove  that  the  principal  rules,  laid  down  by  the  molt  cele- 
brated painters  and  limners,  are  very  defective  ; that  they 
enable  the  fludent  neither  to  delineate  national  charadleriftics 
m the  countenance,  nor  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  ancient 
fculptors  and  artifts.  He  contends  that  the  obfervations  of 
the  abbe  Winckelman,  concerning  ideal  beauty,  are  not  well 
founded  ; and  he  profefles  to  have  difeovered,  in  what  that 
fpecies  of  beauty  really  conlifts.  It  is  in  confequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  rules,  he  obferves,  that  men  of  eminence  have 
been  fo  defective  in  their  portraits  of  national  characters  ; 
•thus,  in  the  paintings  of  De  Wit,  the  chief  fignature  of  a 
Jew  is  a long  beard  ; and  Guido  Reni,  C.  Marat,  Rubens, 
and  others  have  given  no  other  charadleriltic  of  Moors  than 
a black  complexion.  He  denies  the  propriety  of  making 
cither  the  oval,  as  is  the  moll  common  method,  or  the 
triangle,  as  fome  art-ids  have  propofed,  the  foundation  of 
portraits  to  be  taken  in  profile  : and  he  propofes  more  cer- 
tain principles  in  their  place.  Neither  the  author’s  principles 
nor  his  mode  of  illuftratirig  them,  can  be  well  underllood 
without  the  plates  that  accompany  this  work.  The  general 
rdoctrine,  however,  is,  that  the  difference  in  form  and  -cad 


of  countenance  proceeds  from  the  relation  whicli  the  cranium 
is  found  to  bear  to  the  direction  of  an  horizontal  and  a perpen- 
dicular line.  Let  us  fuppofe  a frame  of  wood,  fimilar  to 
that  of  a picture,  to  be  made  perfedlly  fquare  ; and  that  the 
upper  part  be  graduated  into  90  degrees,  proceeding  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  Let  the  cranium  or  head  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  this  frame.  Draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  which  the  pro- 
fefior  terms  the  linea  facialis,  and  obferve  in  what  degree  it 
interferes  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  ; and  this  will  give  one 
charadleriflic,  and  the  fituation  of  the  maxilla;,  relpedling 
the  perpendicular  fide  of  the  frame,  another.  E.  G.  the 
linea  facialis  of  the  orang  will  interfedt  the  horizontal  line 
at  58  ; that  of  the  Negroe  at  70  ; t hat  of  the  European,  at 
80  or  90  ; while,  in  the  Grecian  antique,  the  facial  line  will 
projedt  ten  degrees  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  frame,  forming 
an  angle  in  a different  diredtion.  In  the  ape,  the  negroe, 
and  the  calmuk,  the  maxilla;  projedl  in  various  propoitions 
beyond  a perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  to  the  chin  ; in  the  European,  the  maxilla;  are  on  a 
line  with  the  perpendicular ; and  in  the  antique,  they  recede 
within  it.  According  to  this  poiition  of  the  linea  facialis,  are 
every  other  part  of  the  head,  the  pofition  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
mouth,  tars,  &c.  regulated.  This  Camper  proves  by  various 
examples. 

In  1792  the  profeffor’s  fon  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  in  qto, 
a fequel  to  the  preceding  treatife,  entitled,  “ Reden  voeringen 
van  vvylen  Petrus  Camper,  See.”  i.  e.  Ledlures  of  the  late 
Peter  Camper  on  the  manner  of  delineating  the  different 
emotions  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance  ; — on  the  ftriking 
refcmblance  between  quadrupeds,  fowls,  fifties,  and  the 
human  fptcies ; — and  on  the  condiment  beauty  of  form. 
Illudrated  by  plates.  The  firll  lecture  treats  of  the  manner 
of  reprefenting  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind.  For  this 
purpofe  tire  firit  objtdl,  fie  fays,  is  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  the  cranium  ; — the  fecond,  with  the  princi- 
pal mufcles  of  the  face  ; — and  the  third,  with  the  nerves 
which  fet  thefe  mufcles  in  motion.  E.  G.  a perfon  under  the 
influence  of  forrow  and  melancholy,  fufFers  his  head  to  fink, 
as  it  were,  under  the  weight  of  the  oppreffion,  or  he  fupport* 
it  with  his  hand.  The  mufcles  of  the  neck  no  longer  main- 
tain the  equipoife  ; that  is,  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  neck 
are  rendered  inert  by  the  influence  of  this  pafiion.  On  the 
contrary,  a perfon  under  the  influence  of  mirth  and  of  violent 
laughter,  elevates  his  head  ; his  breaft  is  agitated  ; he  holds 
his  fides  with  both  hands  ; his  legs  begin  to  fail  him,  and  he 
would  roll  on  the  ground,  if  the  lit  continued.  A man  in  a 
rage,  beats  with  his  hands,  damps  with  his  feet,  and  his  face 
is  violently  convulfed.  Rtfpeft  impedes  fpeech  ; an  inward 
trembling  takes  away  the  power  of  motion,  the  heart  beats, 
and  the  livelieft  eyes  look  downward  ; if  fname  accompanies 
the  emotion,  the  blood  paints  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft  with 
crimfon.  Thus,  in  all  emotions,  particular  nerves  are 
affetted  ; and,  consequently,  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  every 
painter  to  malic  himfelf  acquainted  with  thefe,  &c.  Conform, 
ably  to  this  plan,  the  profeffor  having  firit  given  to  his 
audience  a general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  cranium,  of  the 
principal  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  traced  the  courfe  of  the 
nerves,  proceeded  to  point  out,  by  various  drafts  or  (ketches, 
the  changes  produced  in  the  countenance  in  the  emotions  of 
furprife,  contempt,  complacency,  laughter,  forrow,  weeping-, 
wrath,  and  in  death.  The  fecond  lecture  treats  of  the  firm- 
larity  .-which  exiils  between  quadrupeds.  The  profeffor 
maintains  that  in  ail  the  larger  animals,  inhabiting  the  three 
elements,  there  is  one  part  of  the  body  common  to  all,  and 
very  lim  da  r in  its  form;  that  the  great  diverfities  obfervablc 
in  .the  animal  creation,  from  man  down  to  the  finny  tribe, 
N 2 proceed 
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proceed  from  the  diverfity  which  takes  place  in  the  appendages 
to  this  central  part ; and  that  thefe  diverfities  are  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  to  the  element  which  it  is  deftined 
\o  inhabit,  to  the  kind  of  food  by  which  it  is  nourifhed,  and 
to  the  particular  manner  of  obtaining  this  food.  The  per- 
manent part  is  the  trunk  ; that  is,  the  vertebra;  of  the  back 
and  loins,  with  the  ribs.  He  then  illuftrates  this  general 
idea  in  the  horfe,  camel,  elephant,  greyhound,  &c.  and  then 
deduces  the  following  felf-evident  conclnfion,  that  the  more 
perfectly  an  at'tift  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  animals, 
and  the  deiigns  of  their  formation,  the  better  he  will  fucceed 
in  delineating  them.  In  the  fequel  of  this  lecture,  various 
rules  are  laid  down,  and  examples  given,  by  which  artiils 
may  be  enabled  accurately  to  delineate  the  horfe,  cow,  dog, 
camel,  &c. ; or,  with  a few  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  to  conveit 
the  one  into  the  other,  merely  by  an  attention  to  thele  rules, 
and  to  the  deviations  which  take  place  in  confequence  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  quadruped.  In  the  third  left u re 
the  idea  is  extended  to  birds  and  fifh. 

In  the  year  1803,  a colle&ion  of  Camper’s  works  was 
publilhed  at  Paris,  in  3 vols.  8vo.  and  a folio  atlas  of  plates, 
under  the  title  of  “ Oeuvres  de  Pierre  Camper,  qui  out  pour 
Objet  PHiftoire  Naturelle,  Phyfiologie,  et  l’Anatomie  Com 
pare,  &c.”  i.  e.  The  works  of  Peter  Camper,  which  treat  of 
natural  hiftory,  phyliology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  To 
thefe  volumes  a general  account  of  his  life,  by  his  fon,  is  pre- 
fixed, of  which  we  have  availed  ourfelves  in  the  compilation 
of  this  article.  The  firft  volume  comprehends  a differtation 
on  the  orang  outang,  and  fome  others  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
a memoir  on  the  double-horned  rhinoceros,  another  on  the 
rein  deer,  and  conjedlures  relative  to  fome  petrified  bones 
found  in  the  mountain  of  St.  Pierre,  near  Maeftricht,  which 
profeifor  Camper  confiders  as  the  bones  of  filh.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  orang  outang,  the  profeffor  remarks, 
that  immediately  below  the  fkin  and  platyfma  myoides, 
two  bags  made  their  appearance  on  each  fide  of  the  wind- 
pipe, the  right  extending  over  the  clavicle,  the  left  being 
much  lefs.  Thefe  bags  were  empty,  and  each  of  them  com- 
municated with  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  an 
opening  paffing  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  os 
hyoides,  and  terminating  at  the  fide  of  the  epiglottis.  Some 
fpecies  of  monkies  had  one  bag  of  a fimilar  kind,  but  the 
poffeffion  of  two  the  profeffor  confiders  as  peculiar  to  the 
orang  outang.  This  organization  feems  to  have  been  known 
to  Galen  ; but  its  ufes  are  unknown,  except  that  thefe  cavi- 
ties can  be  filled  with  air,  and  compreffed,  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  animal.  The  profeffor  obferved  a conformation  in  the 
throat  of  the  rein  deer,  refembling  that  noticed  above,  with 
regard  to  fome  kinds  of  monkies.  The  fecond  volume  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  an  interefting  account  of  the  elephant; 
and  this  article  is  followed  by  two  effays,  one  on  the  phyfical 
reafons  whith  render  man  fubjedf.  to  more  difeafes  than  other 
animals,  and  on  the  means  of  eftablifhing  health,  which  can 
be  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  ; the  other  on  the 
origin  and  the  colour  of  the  negroes.  Their  origin  is 
aferibed  to  our  firft  parents,  and  their  colour  to  the  long 
continued  effedls  of  the  climate  in  which  they  lived,  the  food 
by  which  they  were  nourifhed,  and  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  were  fubjedl.  The  third  volume  contains  ledtures  on 
un  epidemic  difeafe  of  horned  cattle  ; a diflertation  on  the 
phyfical  education  of  children  ; ledtures  read  to  the  Academy 
of  Painting ; an  account  of  the  generation  of  the  pipa,  or 
American  toad  ; obfervations  on  the  croaking  of  male 
frogs  ; and  an  account  of  the  ftru&ure  of  the  bones  in 
birds.  In  his  ledlures  delivered  to  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, the  author  difeuffes  the  fubjeft  of  phyfical  beauty,  and 
*>is  general  conclufions  are  the  following : viz.  That  no  phi- 
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lofopher,  or  aitift,  has  ever  proved  or  taught  what  properly 
conilitutes  phyfical  beauty  ; — that  we  have  no  innate  idea 
of  this,  as  we  have  of  moral  beauty  ; and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  -of  fludy  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  the  imitative  arts  ; — that  phyfical  beauty,  whe- 
ther in  man  and  other  animals,  or  in  architedlure,  does  not 
confift  in  a certain  proportion  or  fymmetry  of  parts  ; — that 
in  giving  different  forms  to  men  and  animals,  nature  has  not 
aimed  at  endowing  them  with  a certain  degree  of  beauty,  but 
only  at  bellowing  upon  them  what  is  ufetul  in  their  particu- 
lar fpherc  ; — that  all  which  relates  to  phyfical  beauty  is 
founded  only  on  tacic  confent,  habit,  and  authority  ; — and 
that  the  true  and  only  beauty  which  exilts,  a d fuch  as  the 
greateft  mailers  have  introduced  into  arehiteClure,  painting, 
and  fculpture,  can  be  referred  to  nothing  more  than  the  care 
which  they  have  taken  that  their  works  fhould  imitate  na- 
ture as  faithfully  as  poflible  : whde  they,  at  the  fame  time,, 
avoid  the  faults  which  neceffarily  refult  from  the  imperfedlion 
of  vifion,  and  the  refradlion  of  light.  No  particular  form, 
fays  this  author,  can,  abllradledly  conlidtred,  conftitute 
beauty  ; the  real  balls  of  beauty,  according  to  his  reafoning,, 
confills  in  the  means  being  adapted  to  the  end  ; and,  exclu- 
fively  of  this,  our  ideas  are  influenced  by  cuftoms,  national 
prejudices,  and  implicit  confidence  in  the  talle  and  opinions 
of  others.  This  is  a fubjtdl  which  has  been  treated  with, 
metaphyfical  acumen  by  Burke,  Smith,  Alifon,  and  Sayer. 
See  Beauty. 

The  effay  on  the  ftrudlure  of  the  bones  of  birds,  which 
terminates  this  work,  contains  an  account  of  the  fame  pecu- 
liar conformation  which  was  deferibed  by  Mr.  John  Hunter 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions  for  1774;  but  it  appears- 
that  this  curious  ftru&are  was  difeovered  by  profeffor  Cam- 
per three  years  before  Mr.  Hunter’s  publication  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  foon  afterwards  made  known  to  many  fcientific 
men  on  the  continent.  The  account  of  the  profeffor’s  dif- 
covery  was  mentioned  in  a differtation  read  by  M.  Charnack,. 
at  a public  meeting  of  the  univerfity  of  Groningen,  Augult 
25,  1773,  but  Mr.  Hunter’s  paper  was  not  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  till  the  February  following.  See  Bird.  The 
atlas  accompanying  thefe  volumes  contains  a number  of  well, 
executed  plates. 

C AMPESTRE,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  cover  for  the 
privities,  worn  by  the  Roman  folditrs  in  their  field  exer- 
cifes  ; being  girt  under  the  navel,  and  hanging  down  to 
the  knees.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to.  be  formed  from  cam- 
pus, the  field  or  place  where  the  Roman  foldiers  performed' 
their  exercifes. 

CAMPESTRIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex., 
commonly  found  in  meadows.  The  colour  is  yellowifh,, 
with  a ferruginous  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius. 

Campestris,  a fpecies  of  Cicindela,  common  in  moflf 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  with  five 
white  dots  on  the  wing-cafes.  Linn.  & c.  Inhabits  Tandy 
fields  chiefly.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  &c. 

Campestris,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Alauda, 
about  feven  inches  long,  that  inhabits  Europe.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  brown,  with  the  lower  half,  except  of  the  two. 
middle  ones,  white  : chin  and  breaft  yellowifh.  Linn. 

This  is  called  by  Briffon  Alauda  Campeftris,  and  by  Ray 
and  Willughby,  Alauda  minor  Campeftris,  Spipolette  by 
Buffon,  Brachlerche  by  Frifch,  and  meadoiv-lark  by  Latham^ 

CAMPHIRE,  or  Camphor-tree,  in  Botany.  See 
Laurus  camphor  a. 

CAMPHOR  is  a white  tranftucent  vegetable  produdl,. 
fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch,  and  tenacious  between  the 
teeth  ; it  may  be  crumbled  between  the  fingers  without 
difficulty  ; it  has  a peculiar  fragrant  odour,  not  unlike  that 
3 of 
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6f  rofemary,  which  difFufes  it  ft  If  to  a confiderable  dillance  : 
its  flavour  is  aromatic  and  bitter,  giving  at  fir  ft  the  fenfation 
of  heat,  but  afterwards  of  remarkable  cold.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  0.996,  fo  that  it  juft  floats  on  the  furface  of  water  : 
when  expofed  to  a moift  and  warm  air,  it  readily  volatilizes  : 
by  the  contadl  of  flame  it  im  , ediateiy  takes  fire,  burning 
with  a large  white  flame,  and  much  I'moke  ; if  pure  it  is 
wholly  confumed,  without  leaving  any  refidue.  When 
beared  in  a fpoon,  it  dilfolves  into  an  oleaginous  liquid. 

There  are  two  fpecicf  of  trees  from  which  the  camphor  of 
commerce  is  procured.  That  with  which  Europeans  are  the 
belt  acquainted,  is  the  laurus  carnphora,  a large  forelt  tree, 
that  grows  wild  in  the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Of 
this  tree,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  every  other  part,  when 
bruited,  give  out  a llrong  odour  of  camphor,  and  the  wood 
is  much  fought  after  as  a material  for  chefts,  &c.  becaufe 
its  ptculiarlv  aromatic  fmell  renders  it  impenetrable  to  ants 
and  other  deftnfu£live  infe&s.  The  oldeit  trees  in  general 
contain  the  largefc  proportion  of  camphor,  and  it  is  reckoned 
a good  lign  if  the  natural  crevices  in  the  principal  branches 
have  for  fume  time  paft  yielded  fpontaneoufly  a quantity  of 
oil  of  camphor.  The  camphor  itfelfis  found  in  perpendicu- 
lar veins  near  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  concreted  in  the  knots 
of  the  wood.  The  larger  pieces  are  picked  out  with  a (harp 
inftrument,  and  the  fmaller  ones  are  procured  by  means  of 
rnfps,  to  which  the  camphor  adheres,  mixed  with  fmall  bits 
of  wood  and  other  impurities.  The  fame  tree  yields  alfo  the 
oil  of  camphor,  which  appears  to  be  a very  fluid  kind  of  re- 
fill, ftrongly  fmthing  of  camphor,  and  from  which  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  this  latter  fubftance  may  be  extraded  by 
diftillation.  This  oil  exudes  fpontaneoufly  from  the  older 
trees,  but  is  chiefly  procured  by  incifion,  in  the  following 
way  : a cavity  capable  of  containing  about  a quart  is  cut  in 
the  trunk,  into  which  a lighted  reed  is  introduced  for  about 
ten  minutes,  this  draws  the  juices  towards  the  cavity  ; which, 
in  the  fpace  of  a night,  is  compleatly  filled  with  oil ; the 
fame  copious  flow  of  juice  continues  for  three  nights  longer, 
after  which,  by  a frefh  application  of  heat,  a further  but 
lefs  plentiful  fupply  is  obtained. 

In  Japan  are  large  forefts  of  another  fpecies  of  laurus, 
which  yields  camphor,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as 
that  which  we  have  already  deferibed.  In  this  tree  the  cam- 
phor is  not  contained  in  concrete  maffes,  fo  that  in  order  to 
procure  it  diftillation  mull  be  had  recourfe  to.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  roots  and  extremities  of  the  branches,  being  cut 
into  thin  chips,  are  put  into  a net  or  upon  a wooden  frame- 
work, and  fufpended  within  a kind  of  alembic,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a little  water : by  the  application  of  a boil- 
ing heat,  the  fleam  penetrates  the  contents  of  the  net,  and 
carries  the  camphor  along  with  it  into  the  capital,  where  it 
is  depofited  like  fnow  on  the  rice  ftraw  with  which  the  ca- 
pital is  lined. 

The  Sumatran  camphor  is  much  more  efteemed  in  the 
Ealt  than  the  Japaneie,  from  which  it  may  readily  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  fuperior  adhefivenefs,  in  confequence  of 
which,  it  is  much  lefs  volatile  than  that  which  has  been 
procured  by  diftillation.  All  the  camphor  which  comes  to 
Europe  is  the  produce  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra,  and  arrives  in 
the  form  of  irregular  lumps  of  a yellowifh  grey  colour,  which 
are  fpungy  and  very  light,  and  when  broken  difeover  a cryf- 
talline  granular  fradlure. 

The  purification  of  crude  camphor  is  an  art  that  is  care- 
fully kept  fecret  by  thofe  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  it.  Ve- 
nice had  formerly  the  monopoly  of  this  manufa&ure,  after- 
wards it  was  fuccefsfully  pra&ifed  in  Holland,  and  at  pre- 
fen,t large  quantities  are  refined  by  fome  of  the  Englifh 
druggifts.  The  procefs  is  underftood  to  be  very  Ample,  and 


probably  confifts  merely  in  mixing  the  crude  camphor  with 
chalk  or  lime,  and  fubliming  it  in  as  high  a heat  as  can  be 
fafdy  applied.  Spirit  of  wine  has  been  propoftd  and  em- 
ployed on  a fmall  fcale  for  the  purification  of  camphor,  but 
is  ineligible,  both  on  account  of  its  expenfiveoefs  and  its  be- 
ing incapable  of  feparating  any  refill  with  which  the  camphor 
may  be'  ddignedly  or  accidentally  mingled.  Simple  iub- 
limed  camphor  differs  from  the  refined  camphor  of  the  fliopfl 
in  being  of  a loofe  fpungy  granular  confidence  Ike  fnow, 
but  it  may  eafily  be  made  to  afiume  the  clofe  and  foliated 
texture  of  the  latter,  by  fimple  fulion  in  clofed  veffels. 

Although  the  camphor  di  commerce  is  obtained  only  from 
the  laurus.  carnphora  and  a kindred  fpecies  in  Japan,  yet  its 
exiftence  has  been  proved  in  many  other  fpecies  of  lauri. 
Tims  the  roots  of  the  cinnamon  tree  (lautus  cirmamcmun J, 
ol  the  caffia,  (laurus  enffta),  of  the  iafl’afras  (laurus  faffa- 
fras),  may  be  made  to  yield  real  camphor  by  diftillation, 
though  not  in  ft  ffieitnt  quantity  to  balance  the  txpence. 
The  diltilled  water  of  fennel- ftids  has  been  found  to  depoiit 
cryllals  of  camphor  by  long  Handing.  It  has  alfo  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  frefh  roots  of  galangal,  zedoary,  and  ginger, 
and  in  the  feeds  of  cardamom  and  long  pepptr.  It  is  pro- 
bably contained  in  all  the  effential  oils,  and  has  actually  been 
procured  from  thofe  of  juniper,  fage,  hvflop,  thyme,  pep- 
permint, rofemary,  and  lavender.  The  deposition  of  cryf- 
talline  grains  limilar  to  camphor  in  old  effential  oils  had  been 
obferved  by  many  of  the  older  chemifts,  but  no  important 
invelligations  took  place  in  confequence  of  this  difeovery, 
till  Prouft  took  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  and  (hewed,  from  accu- 
rate and  large  experiments,  that  camphor  may  be  profitably 
prepared  from  the  effential  oils  produced  in  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 

This  able  chciniit  having  accidentally  obferved  that  the 
effential  oil  of  lavender,  diltilled  in  the  province  of  Murcia  in 
Spain,  depofited  a large  proportion  of  camphor,  and  that 
the  other  tflential  oils  of  this  dillridl  were  remarkably  fra- 
grant, ftledled  the  effential  oils  of  rofemary,  marjoram,  fage, 
and  lavender,  as  the  fubjedts  of  the  following  experiments. 
Equal  portions  of  the  four  oils  were  placed  in  (hallow  earth- 
enware veffels,  and  expofed  to  fpontaneous  evaporation  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  570  Fah.  and  in  proportion  as- 
the  cryllals  of  camphor  were  depofited,  they  were  taken  out 
and  drained,  and  kept  in  well-itopped  vials.  By  this  fimple 
procefs  the  oil 

of  rofemary  yielded  6.25  per  cent,  of  camphor. 

— marjoram  10.14 

— fage  - 21.06 

— lavender  - 25  — 

Theoil  of  lavender  appears  to  be  fully  faturated  with  cam- 
phor, for  although  when  heated  it  will  take  up  about  of 
its  weight  more  of  this  fubftance,  yet  it  depofits  by  cooling 
a greater  quantity  even  than  it  was  made  to  diffolve.  When 
expofed  to  fpontaneous  evaporation  the  filaments  of  camphor 
begin  to  appear  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  continue  to  be 
depofited  till  almoll  all  the  oii  is  evaporated.  In  the  other 
oils  the  cryllals  are  later  in  (hooting,  according  to  their  re- 
lative proportions  of  camphor,  and  when  about  four-fifths 
of  the  oil  are  evaporated,  the  refidue  becomes  thick,  and 
ceafes  to  depofit  any  more  cryftals.  The  camphor  produced 
by  each  of  thefe  four  experiments,  being  dried  by  flight 
preflure  between  filtering  paper,  was  in  dry  almoft  pulveru- 
lent cryftals  as  brilliant  and  almoft  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fo 
little  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  oil  remained,  that  it  was. 
by  no  means  eafy  to  afeertain,  from  the  fmell  alone,  from  ' 
what  fpecies  of  oil  any  particular  parcel  of  cryftals  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  proportion  of  camphor  procurable  from  thefe  oils  de- 
pends* 
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rpends,  in  fome  degree,  on  the  rate  at  which  the  evaporation 
p oceeds,  the  quantity  being  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  tem- 
perature. If  oil  of  lavender  is  dillilled  from  a water-bath  in 
an  alembic,  at  a temperature  inferior  to  boiling  water,  till 
or  e-third  is  come  over,  the  remaining  two-thirds  will  depofit 
f!  Fes  of  camphor  while  cooling  ; thefe  being  removed,  and 
•t  e diilillation  repeated,  a freflr  depolition  w 11  take  place  in 
the  rebdue:  and  a third  diilillation  will  yield  all  the  remain- 
ing camphor  except  about  \ per  cent.  This,  however,  being 
a much  more  rapid  procefs  than  fpontaneous  evaporation, 
tire  total  produce  of  camphor  from  the  three  diftillations  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  2c  per  cent.,  the  relt  being  held  in 
Solution  by  the  oil  in  the  receiver.  If  the  balneum  maria:  is 
made  to  boil,  the  produce  of  camphor  will  be  couhderably 
dirrinilhed,  and  part  will  fublime  into  the  capital  of  the 
alembic.  Tire  camphor  from  oil  of  lavender,  by  either  of 
.thefe  methods,  is  not  abfolutely  pure,  for  when  fnblimed  at 
a gentle  temperature,  it  leaves  behind  a linall  portion  of 
.brow  mm  re 'in  llill  mixed  wieli  camphor.  The  moll  economi- 
-cal  way  of  re  lining  this  camphor  is  to  mix  it  with  half  its 
weight  of  chalk  or  lime,  or  walked  wood-alhes,  and  fublime 
ir , by  which  operation  it  lofts  about  ^ of  its  weight.  The 
produce  ol  refined  camphor,  therefore,  by  fpontaneous  eva- 
-poration  of  the  oil  of  iavtnder,  amounts  to  about  24  per 
cent.,  and,  by  diilillation,  is  equal  to  19  per  cent.  ; this  latter 
.method  is,  however,  by  far  the  moll  economical,  notwith- 
Jlanding  the  additional  expence  of  fuel  and  apparatus,  as  it 
faves  both  time  and  the  oil,  which  would  otherwife  be  en- 
-tirely  loll. 

The  produdtion  of  camphor  by  the  adtion  of  muriatic 
acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  is  a difeovery  of  very  late  date  : 
it  was  firft  effected,  accidentally,  by  M.  Kind,  in  preparing 
•the  arthritic  liquor  of  Pott  ; the  experiment  was  then  repeat- 
ed by  Trommfdorff  with  the  fame  rcfult;  and,  laflly,  the  fo- 
ciety  of  pharmacy  at  Paris  being  informed  of  thefe  fadls, 
nominated  three  of  their  members  to  repeat  the  inveftigation, 
and  make  a report  on  the  fubjedt  ; from  which  fources  the 
following  fadls  are  derived. 

A fmall  quantity  of  camphor  may  be  obtained  from  oil  of 
turpentine  by  fimple  diilillation,  provided  the  procefs  is 
■carried  on  fufficiently  llowly,  Eight  ounces  of  this  fluid 
were  dillilled  in  a glafs  alembic,  at  the  temperature  of  about 
11240  Fah.  ; four  ounces  of  very  highly  rediified  effential  oil 
paffed  into  the  recipient,  and  the  capital  was  found  lined 
with  fmall  cryftals  of  real  camphor. 

This  fubftance,  however,  is  procured  in  much  larger  pro- 
portions by  the  abidance  of  muriatic  acid.  Four  pounds  of 
oil  of  turpentine  were  put  into  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  and  the 
retort  being  charged  with  an  equal  weight  of  decrepitated 
common  fait,  and  half  as  much  fulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of 
the  muriatic  acid  gas  that  could  be  obtained  by  a moderate 
heat  from  thefe  materials,  was  tranfmitted  into  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, ancf  wholly  abforbed  by  it.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  oil  became  exceedingly  hot,  and  acquired  nrll  a light 
lemon-colour,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  a clear 
tranfparent  brown,  a fmall  quantity  of  a thick  oily  fluid  be- 
ing  gradually  difengaged  and  finking  to  the  bottom.  The 
liquor  being  allowed  to  cool  for  twenty-four  hours,  was 
found  converted  into  a thick  cry flalline  rnafs,  from  which, 
when  laid  on  a Hoping  lurface,  the  brown  liquor  drained 
away.  Being  then  wrapped  in  filtering  paper,  and  fub- 
jedted  to  moderate  preffure,  twenty-four  ounces  of  a per- 
fectly white  cry  llalline  matter  were  left  behind  of  a peculiar 
odour,  in  fome  degree  participating  both  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  muriatic  acid.  The  liquor  which  had  drained  from  the 
cryllals  was  put  into  a cool  cellar,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  days,  was  found  to  have  depoflted  four  ounces  more  of 
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cryllals,  and  two  ounces  additional  were  obtained  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  a powerful  freezing  mixture.  Thus  four  pounds 
of  oil  of  turpentine  yielded  thirty  ounces  of  cryllals,  or  not 
far  fhort  of  half  its  weight. 

The  cryllals  thus  obtained  acquired  a dazzling  white 
colour  limply  by  walking  them  with  water,  but  Hill  retained 
a terebintbinate  odour  ; and  the  walkings  were  acidulous  to 
the  talle,  having  taken  up  a little  muriatic  acid,  but  were 
alfo  highly  aromatic.  Another  portion  of  cryllals  being 
walked  with  a weak  folution  of  pearlafh,  was  found,  to  re- 
ferable common  camphor  in  its  odour,  that  of  turpentine 
having  nearly  difappeared.  It  was  thought  that  fubiimatioii 
would  be  more  effectual  than  walking,  in  purifying  tins  cam- 
phor; accordingly,  two  portions  of  it  were  mixed,  the  one 
with  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  and  the  other  of  quick- 
lime, and  were  heated  in  glafs  alembics  : the*  capitals  Icon 
became  covered  with  radiating  cryftals  of  a brilliant  white 
colour,  entirely  free  from  tiie  tei ebinthinate  odour,  and  re- 
fembling  that  of  camphor,  only  not  quite  fo  powerful.  In 
this  Hate  it  floats  on  the  furface  of  water,  and  communicated- 
to  it  a can  photic  flavour,  is  very  inflammable,  foluble  in 
alcohol,  and  preeipitable  from  it  by  the  action  of  water. 
Nitric  acid  adts  upon  it  in  the  lame  manner  as  on  Fait  In- 
dian camphor,  but  more  llowly  ; but  it  appears  to  be  whollv 
infoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Tiie  prefence  of  camphor  having  been  Ihevvn  in  fuch  a va- 
riety of  fubHances,  in  all  of  which,  when  brought  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  purity,  it  appears  to  be  abfolutely  the 
fame,  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fecondary  ve- 
getable principles  ; hence  an  inquiry  into  its  chemical  pro- 
perties and  corr.pofition  becomes  of  confidetablc  interefl. 

Camphor,  on  account  ot  its  volatility,  requires  to  be  kept  in 
well  clofed  veffels  ; it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  fo  ealily 
evaporable  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  According  to  Kunfcmul- 
ler,  pulverized  camphor  fpread  thin  and  expofed  to  the  air  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  520  Fah.  does  not  lofe  more  than 
half  its  weight  in  16  weeks;  the  latio  of  volatilization, 
however,  rapidly  increafes  with  an  increafe  of  temperature; 
The  moifture  of  the  air  alfo  has  a contiderable  tffedl,  the 
lofs  of  camphor  being  much  greater  iu  a humid  atmofphcre 
than  in  a dry  one.  The  degree  at  which  camphor  melts  is 
fixed  by  Venturi  at  302  Fah.  and  by  dividing  a mafs  that 
has  been  llowly  cooled  in  the  direction  cf  its  laminae,  it  ap- 
pears to  cryllallize  in  odtohedrens. 

Water  has  little  or  110  adtion  on  camphor  ; at  a boiling 
heat  it  takes  up,  however,  enough  to  acquire  both  the  odour 
and  flavour  of  this  fubllance.  By  the  affi  lance  of  gum-mu- 
cilage or  fugar  it  forms  with  water  a wlntifh  emuliion. 

. Alcohol  at  the  ufual  temperature  will  take  up  between  a 
feventh  and  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  camphor,  and  when 
boiling  it  will  diffolve  half  its  weight,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  again  depoflted  by  cooling.  If  equal  parts  of  cam- 
phorized  alcohol  and  fulphuric  acid  are  dillilled  together, 
the  produce  is  a camphorized  ether,  and  a tenacious  black 
refinous  mafs  remains  in  the  retort.  Camphor  is  alfo  copi- 
ously foluble  in  fulphuric,  and  probably  in  all  the  other 
ethers.  When  camphorized  alcohol  or  ether  is  mixed 
with  water,  neatly  the  whole  of  the  camphor  feparates  in 
thick  curdy  flakes,  which,  when  dried,  exhibit  the  camphor 
unaltered  in  any  of  its  properties.  Oils,  both  the  expreffed; 
the  effential,  and  the  empyreumatic,  combine  with  camphor,' 
as  alio  do  the  rtflns  and  ballams.  The  h aide  ft  and  dry  ell  re- 
fills are  converted  by  it  into  a foft  tenacious  mafs,  remark- 
ably foluble  in  alcohol.  The  alkalies,  whether  in  their  cauf- 
tic  or  carbonated  Hate,  have  110  adlion  whatever  on  camphor* 
nor  will  they  unite  even  when  affi. ted  with  oil  or  foup. 

Sulphur  and  camphor  will  combine  together  by  means  of 
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very  gentle  f alien  ; the  refalting  mafs  is  brittle  when  cold, 
but  Toft  and  tenacious  when  warm.  The  alkaline  fulphurets 
will  alfo  unite  by  fufion  witli  camphor,  and  retain  it  when 
diffolved  in  water  ; the  addition  of  an  acid  to  this  folution 
throws  down  the  fulphur  and  camphor  in  a Hate  of  intimate 
combination  witli  each  other. 

When  fet  fire  to  in  atmofpheric  air  or  oxygen  gas,  cam- 
phor burns  with  a copious  white  flame  and  black  fmoak,  and 
is  entirely  confirmed.  A large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  produced.  The  ultimate  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  camphor  appear  to  be  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  in  what  proportions  is  not  yet  afeertained. 

Camphor  when  diflilled  per fe  rifes  unaltered  ; but  if  mix- 
ed with  bole  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former,  and  fubje&ed  to  dry  d i it  illation,  it  is 
converted  to  a butyraceous  confidence  ; and  by  a fecond 
dift illation  with  an  equal  quantity  ol  frefh  bole  is  entirely 
refolved  into  a fluid  colouvlefis  oil,  and  a finall  portion  of 
watery  acidulous  liquor,  fmelling  ftrong  of  camphor;  the 
bole  at  the  fame  is  reduced  to  a black  fparkling  powder 
being  almoft  entirely  deoxygenated.  Clay,  according  to  La 
Grange,  produces  the  fame  effedft.  This  oil  of  camphor,  ac- 
cording to  Kofegarten,  is  nearly  colourlefs,  has  a peculiar 
odour  like  that  of  thyme  and  rofemary,  and  bears  a clofe 
analogy  to  the  eflentiai  oils.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and 
feparable  unaltered  from  its  folution  by  agitation  with  wa- 
ter. It  forms  favonules  with  the  alkalies,  and  is  eaiily  vo- 
latilizable  for  the  moil  part  by  a gentle  heat.  Nitric  acid 
produces  no  other  efFetft  than  tinging  it  of  a reddish  colour, 
and  even  a mixture  of  this  acid  with  the  concentrated  ful- 
phuric  only  deepens  the  colour  of  the  oil  ilill  more,  and 
brings  it  to  a fomewhat  thicker  conflftence. 

Both  vinegar  and  carbonic  acid  will  diflolve  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  camphor.  The  muriatic  and  fluoric  acids  when 
in  a ftate  of  gas  take  up  a conliderable  quantity,  but  depofit 
nearly  the  whole  by  the  contact  of  water.  Concentrated 
fu'phuric  acid  diflolves  camphor  largely  even  in  the  cold,  but 
by  the  aflittance  of  a moderate  heat  it  takes  up  fo  much  as 
to  form  a thick  homogeneous  mafs,  ^f  a brown  or  black  co- 
lour, and  a fulphureous  odour,  which  when  warm  is  fluid, 
but  coagulates  by  a moderate  heat,  and  by  evaporation  is 
brought  to  a refinous  confidence.  This  is  foluble  in  al- 
cohol, but  is  decompofed  by  water,  the  camphor  being  dif- 
cugagtd  with  little  or  no  alteration,  and  the  mixture  now 
no  longer  exhaling  a fulphureous  but  a camphoric  odour.  The 
action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  camphorized  fulphuric  acid  is 
remarkable  : if  one  part  of  camphor  is  diflolved  in  eight 
parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  this  mixture  is  poured  in  a re- 
tort upon  four  parts  of  black  oxyd  of  mangenefe  and  as 
much  water,  the  rcfult  of  a flow' d (filiation  oi  thefe  materi- 
als will  be  acetous  acid  mixed  with  a fmall  portion  of  unde- 
compofed  camphor. 

Nitric  acid,  when  fomewhat  concentrated,  diflolves  cam- 
phor in  conliderable  quantities  at  the  ufual  temperature. 
The  folution  is  of  a very  dilute  yellow  colour,  and  feparates 
by  {landing  into  two  diftindf  liquids.  The  lower  conliits  of 
a mixture  of  nitric  and  camphoric  acids,  the  upper  fluid  is 
of  the  confidence  of  oil,  and  is  called  acid  oil  of  camphor  : , it 
is  a combination  of  camphoric  and  nitric  acid.  This  oil  is 
foluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  decompofable  with  precipitation  of 
the  camphor  by  water  or  alkalies.  The  converfion  of  cam- 
phor into  a peculiar  acid  w'as  firft  obferved  by  Kofegarten, 
and  was  afterwards  move  fully  elucidated  by  La  Grange.’ 

The  procefs.of  Kofegarten  is  the  following  : Put  one  part 
of  camphor  into  a retort,  w’ith  12  parts  of  ftrong  nitric  acid, 
and  diliil  it  flowly  to  drynefs  : a large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrous  gas  is  difengaged,  and  the  acid  in  the  re- 
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ceiver  is  covered  with  a thin  ftratum  of  acid  oil  of  camphor ; 
a fmall  portion  of  camphor  fublimes  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
retort,  and  the  mafs  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffcl  is  camphor  ap- 
proaching to  the  ftate  of  a vegetable  oxyd.  It  has  no  longer 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  original  fubftance,  and  when  laid  on  a 
hot  coal  it  evaporates  with  fomewhat  of  a refinous  odour,  but 
without  undergoing  combuftion:  it  is  foluble  in  alcohol  but  not 
in  water.  This  oxygenated  camphor  by  being  twice  diftilied 
to  drynefs,  w’ith  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  each  procefs,  is 
converted  to  a white  pulverulent  fait,  foluble  in  hot  water, 
and  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  camphoric  acid. 

File  method  of  La  Grange  differs  chiefly  in  requiring  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  He  takes  one.  part  of  cam- 
phor and  four  of  nitric  acid,  and  diftils  the  mixture  by  a very 
gentle  heat;  the  acid  that  pafles  into  the  receiver  being 
mixed  with  four  parts  more  of  frefh  acid,  is  returned  upon 
the  matter  in  the  retort  and  again  diiliiled.  This  is  repeated 
five  feveral  times  with  twenty  parts  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
whole,  and  the  operation  is  knowm  to  be  fir.iftied  when  the 
liquor  in  the  retort  cryftallizes  on  cooling.  The  produce  of 
camphoric  acid  by  either  of  thefe  methods  does  not  much 
exceed  one  half  of  the  camphor  made  life  of. 

Camphoric  acid,  when  cryftallized  haftily,  appears  as  a 
mafs  of  white  filvery  filaments  ; but  by  flow  cooling  aflumes 
the  form  of  parallelipipedal  or  rhomboidal  plates,  vvhich  ef- 
florefee  on  expofure  to  the  air.  To  the  tafte  it  is  (lightly 
four  and  bitterifli.  It  reddens  fyrup  of  violets,  and  tin&ure 
of  litmus.  It  diflolves  eafily  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water, 
but  requires  200  parts  of  this  latter  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  its  folution.  When  heated  it  gives  out  a 
thick  aromatic  fmoak,  and  is  entirely  difiipattd  ; in  clofe 
veflels  it  fublimes  unaltered,  if  the  heat  is  not  too  great.  The 
alcoholic  folution  of  this  fait  is  not  decompofed  by  water,  a 
circumftahce  that  diftinguiflies  it  from  benzoic  acid,  to  which 
it  bears  a conflderable  refemblance.  It  is  foluble  in  the  ex- 
preffed  and  elfential  oils,  ar.d  in  the  mineral  acids,  and  forms 
a precipitate  with  the  muriat  and  fulphat  of  iron. 

Camphoric  acid  unites  with  the  faliflable  bafes  forming  a 
genus  of  falts,  the  Camphorats.  Of  thefe  very  little  is 
known.  1 he  neutral  and  earthy  camphorats,  which  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  as  yet  been  the  fubjedf  of  any  expe- 
riments, are  all  decompofable  by  heat,  except  the  camphorat 
of  ammonia,  which  fublimes  unaltered.  When  expofed  to 
the  blow-pipe,  the  acid  burns  off  with  a blue  flame.  The 
camphorats  are  decompofable  with  abftraftion  of  the  bafe- 
by  the  mineral  acids,  and  with  abftradfion  of  the  acid  by 
molt  of  the  metallic,  barytic,  and  calcareous  falts.  The 
camphorats  of  lime,  barytes,  and  magnefia,  yield  their  acid 
to  alcohol. 

The  ufe  of  camphor  in  the  arts  is  to  afiift  the  folution  of- 
the  refins  -in  various  menftrua.  It  is  employed  with  fuccefs 
in  cabinets  of  Natural  Hiitory  to  prevent  the  approach  of: 
infetfts  which  appear  to  be  ftupefied  and  killed  by  the  pun- 
gency of  its  odour.  For  its  medical  properties  and  applica-- 
tion  fee  the  next  article. 

Camphor,  Medical  ufcsof,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . * 

Camphor  has  long  been  confidered  as  an  article  of  high- 
importance  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  in  daily  ufe  for  a 
great  variety  of  purpofes,  in  which  its  beneficial  operation  is 
unqueftionable.  Yet  it  is  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  that  it  is 
reforted  to,  and  though  a valuable  medicine,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear quite  to  deferve  the  very  high  encomiums  that  have 
been  given  to  it  by  many  eminent  writers. 

In  a moderate  dofe,  camphor  when  taken  into  the  fto-- 
mach,  (mixed  with  fome  vehicle  which  will  allow  of  its 
being  divided  and  diftributed  over  this  organ)  incrc-afes  the- 
real  heat  of  the  body,  though  its  firft  effedf  is  oftea  a fenfa-- 
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tion  of  coldnefs.  It  Icon  produces  a ftrong  tendency  to 
perfpiration  ; but  the  pulfe  is  not  fenfibly  affefted  in  quick- 
nefs  by  a dc.fe  capable  of  producing  copious  fweat,  and  an 
elevation  of  fpirits  like  the  beginning  of  intoxication.  In  a 
febrile  irritable  Hate  of  body,  accompanied  with  fpafmodic 
affeftions  of  the  mufeles,  camphor  may  be  given  with  fafcty 
and  advantage  ; and  it  ads  very  decidedly  as  an  antifpafmo- 
dic,  and  very  materially  affifts  the  aftion  of  opium.  Expe- 
rience fhews  that  the  aftion  of  camphor  is  hidden  and  very 
tranfitory,  refembling  in  this  refpeft  that  of  the  effential 
oils,  only  it  mull  always  be  remembered  that  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fallibility  of  this  fubflance  in  moll  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  unit  fa  it  be  very  minutely  divided,  it  will  remain 
long  unaltered  in  the  alimentary  canal ; and  thus  the  fame 
effect  may  in  faft  be  produced  by  the  length  of  time  in 
which  it  remains  in  contaft  with  the  -organs,  as  if  its  opera- 
tion were  highly  permanent. 

Experiments  have  been  made  both  on  the  human  body  and 
on  other  animals  with  regard  to  the  effefts  of  camphor  in  ex- 
ceflive  dofes,  which  fliew  it  to  be  pofiefied  of  extremely  aftive 
dcletet  bus  powers,  and  teach  fome  caution  in  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy.  Camphor  given  internally  to  fmall  animals,  fuch 
ns  birds,  cats,  dogs,  &c.  produced  fevere  effefts  in  all.  The 
frit  operation  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  cxceffive  acrid  Hi  - 
mulus  on  the  lloniach,  producing  foaming  at  the  mouth,  violent 
couvulfive  twitchiugs  over  the  body,  fometimes  with  vomitings; 
acceffionsof  fury  in  dogs  and  cats  ; fymptoms  refembling  in- 
toxication ; and laflly, comatofe  ftuporand  death.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  ftomach  was  found  violently  inflamed,  and  the 
intellines  dilated  with  wind  and  froth.  Twenty  four  grains 
proved  a pretty  certain  poifon  to  cats.  The  effefts  of  an  over 
dofeof  thisfubftance  on  the  human  body  were  accurately  (hewn 
by  the  experiments  to  this  exprefs  objeft,  which  Dr.  Alexan- 
der made  on  himfelf.  On  taking  one  fcruple  the  pulfe  foon  fell 
from  6S  to  65  : two  ferupks  more  gave  a great  and  at  fill 
agreeable  fenfe  of  warmth  in  the  ftomach,  but  foon  followed 
by  exceflive  anxiety  and  creeping  of  the  flefh,  naufea,  gid- 
dinefs,  tremors,  convulfions,  lofs  of  recolleftion,  and  delirium, 
coma  and  quickened  pulfe.  On  drinking  warm  water,  much 
of  the  camphor  came  up  from  the  ftomach  three  hours  after 
it  had  been  taken,  and  with  very  fpeedy  relief,  and  the 
whole  of  the  formidable  train  of  fymptoms  brought  011  by 
this  rafh  experiment  fubfided  readily  and  left  no  permanent 
inconvenience. 

To  infefts  and  very  fmall  animals,  the  effluvium  of  cam- 
phor, even  at  a common  temperature,  is  obvioufly  excefiively 
harafling,  as  they  quickly  avoid  it  ; but  if  confined  in 
a clofe  veffel  with  a piece  of  camphor,  it  proves  fatal  to 
many  fpecies. 

Camphor  is  a very  powerful  antifeptic  ; and  from  this 
and  its  ftimulant  powers,  all  the  medicinal  virtues  attributed 
to  it  have  been  ufually  derived.  Indeed,  to  the  very  great 
antifeptic  power  which  it  poffcffes,  may  be  attributed  the 
fomewhat  exaggerated  praife  which  it  has  received  as  an 
internal  medicine  in  the  cure  of  typhus,  and  (fo  called)  pu- 
trid fevers,  in  the  fever  attending  local  gangrene,  and  fimi- 
lar  difeafes  ; for  its  efficacy  in  thefe  is  certainly  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  medicines.  In  the  typhoid  difeafes 
attended  with  fpafmodic  motions  of  the  limbs  (at  all  times 
a moil  formidable  fymptom)  camphor  is  peculiarly  fervice- 
able,  and  much  affifts  the  aftion  of  opium.  In  rheumatic 
complaints  or  other  diforders  where  a copious  fweat  is  want- 
ed, there  are  few  medicines  fo  certain  as  a mixture  of  cam- 
phor and  nitre,  about  five  grains  of  the  former,  and  from  15 
to  2C  of  the  latter,  taken  at  fhort  intervals. 

A very  common,  and  generally  cordial  and  grateful  drink, 
{befides  being  a good  vehicle  for  other  medicines),  is  the 


mijlura  camphorata,  or  eamp/fjor  julep,  made  by  rubbing  one 
dram  of  camphor  firil  with  a little  fpirit  of  wine  to  bring  it 
to  a powder,  then  with  half  an  ounce  of  fugar,  and  adding 
a pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cold,  the  water  taftes  ftrongly 
and  pleal'antlyof  the  camphor,  though  almoll  the  whole  twim-s 
at  the  top  unmixed  ; and  fo  little  camphor  is  difiolved  that 
neither  by  evaporation  nor  by  any  other  method  can  any  vi- 
fihle -quantity  be  extrafted  from  the  water.  A very  elegant 
preparation  of  camphor,  often  of  Angular  ufe  in  fpafmodic 
irritability  of  the  ftomach,  and  inceffant  vomiting,  is  a fc» 
lution  -of  camphor  in  water  faturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
If  pulverized  camphor  is  diffufed  in  water  in  a Nooth’s  ma- 
chine or  any  fimilar  contrivance,  the  water  as  it  takes  up 
carbonic  -acid  diffolves  alfo  a very  fmall  portion  -of  the  cam- 
phor, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  takes  up  In  this  way 
more  'than  in  the  common  camphor  ju/ep. 

Almond  emulfion  with  camphor  difiolved  in  it  is  a much 
ftronger  folution  of  this  fubllan-ce  than  the  former  prepara- 
tions, the  almonds  much  affifting  the  folution  of  the  cam- 
phor. One  fcruple  of  camphor,  (rubbed  to  powder, 
with  a drop  or  two  of  alcohol),  two  drams  of  almonds,  one 
dram  of  fugar  and  half  a pint  of  water,  make  the  “ emulfio 
camphorata.”  It  is  ufed  for  the  fame  intention  as  the  cam- 
phor mixture,  and  it  is  alfo  much  employed  as  a drink  in 
itrangury,  difficult  mifturition,  the  ardor  urince  of  gonorr- 
hoea, and  other  painful  affeftions  of  the  urinary  organs.  It 
is  faul  that  magnefia  much  affifts  the  folubility  of  the  cam- 
phor  in  this  emuliion,  and  is  befides  often  an  ufeful  addition 
as  a medicine. 

Camphor  and  opium  are  very  frequently  joined  both  in  the 
liquid  and  folid  form.  The  commoneft  liquid  preparatiorl 
of  the  two  is  the  “ tinftura  opii  camphorata,”  or  “ elixir  pa- 
regoricum,”  a medicine  of  undoubted  utility  in  coughs,  op- 
preffion  of  breathing;  and  many  other  complaints  ; and 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  commoneft,  (and  we  may  add,  one 
of  the  fafeft  and  the  bed)  of  the  domeftic  medicines.  Cam- 
phor is  thought  peculiarly  to  counteraft  the  heating  and  un- 
pleafant  effefts  of  opium,  and,  together,  to  determine  gent- 
ly to  the  {kin,  and  to  allay  fpafmodic  irritation.  They  may 
be  well  combined  in  the  form  of  pills,  but  to  divide  the 
camphor  and  increafe  its  lolubility,  it'fhould  be  rubbed 
down  with  a drop  or  two  of  alcohol,  or  fpirit  of  ammonia. 
A bolus  is,  perhaps,  a better  form,  and  the  folubility  of 
camphor  in  the  ftomach  is  further  increafed  by  being  tri- 
turated with  gum  arabic. 

Camphor  is  largely  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion, fometimes  as  a ftimulant  and  antifeptic  conjoined,  as 
where  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  fomentations  of 
aromatic  herbs  ufed  in  gangrene  or  fphacelus ; fometimes  as 
a ftimulant  and  fuppofed  difeutient  to  indolent  tumors,  ri- 
gidity of  tendons,  and  the  like ; fometimes  as  a Ample  fti- 
mulant, as  for  example,  when  ufed  as  a collyrium  to  chronic 
complaints  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

Camphor  for  external  life  is  diffulved  either  in  oilv  or  in 
fpirituous  menftrua.  Olive  oil  diffolves  it  largely,  efpccially 
when  pulverized  and  afiifted  by  a gentle  heat.  The  folu- 
tion is  quite  limpid,  and  often  greenifh.  It  is  a very  va- 
luable application  of  itfelf,  or  when  brought  into  a kind  of 
foap  by  fpirit  of  ammonia.  Palm  oil  with  camphor,  makes 
a common  and  very  excellent  liniment  of  the  {Emulating  and 
difeutient  kind.  It  is  yellow  and  of  the  confidence  of  but- 
ter. Muriated  ammonia  in  very  fine  powder,  rubbed  with 
camphorated  palm-oil,  makes  a moll  aftive  and  valuable  li- 
niment. 

Camphor  is  often  mixed  with  refinous  fnbftances  in  the 
harder  and  compound  plafters  and  unguents.  Here  the 
apothecary  fhould  be  aware  of  the  remarkable  power  of  cam- 
phor 
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phor^in  permanently  foftening  mod:  refinous  fubflances,  fo 
that  the  proper  confidence  of  a plater  will  not  allow  more 
than  a fmall  dofe  of  this  fubftar.ee.  The  ilrong,  diffufible, 
and  grateful  odour  of  camphor  is  often  of  ufe  in  mafking  the 
unpleafant  fmell  of  other  applications. 

CAMPHORATA,  in  Botany,  hirfuta  (Bauh.  pin.) 
monfpelienfium  (Bauh.  liift.)  See  Camphorosma  monf- 
petiaca. 

Camphorata  glabra,  (Bauh.  pin.)  See  Camphoros- 
ma glabra. 

Camphorata  africana,  umbellata  (Comm.  hort.  2.  p. 
yp.  tab,  40.)  See  Selago  corymbofa. 

CAMPHORATED,  denotes  a thing  tinftured,  or  im- 
pregnated with  camphor. 

Spirit  of  wine  camphorated,  is  a remedy  frequently  ap- 
plied externally  in  cafes  of  inflammations.  &c. 

CAMPHOROSMA,  in  Botany,  (from  camphors  and 
<w/am,  /melting  of  camphor .)  Linn.  gen.  164.  Schreb.  221. 
Wiild.  257.  Lam.  illuft.  236.  Juif.  p.  84.  (Camphorata, 
Tourn.  aft.  1705.)  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Holoracete,  Linn.  Fltriptices,  Julf.  Chenopoth e,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  pitcher-fhaped,  four  or  five  cleft 
half  way  down,  comprefled,  permanent ; fegments  acute  ; 
two  oppofite  ones  larger  than  the  other,  recurved.  Cor. 
none.  St  am.  filaments  four  or  five,  thread- fliaped,  equal ; 
anthers  oval.  Pift.  germ  egg-lhaped,  comprefled  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  femibifid,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; ftigmas 
acute.  Perlc'.  capfule  one-celled,  covered  with  the  calyx. 
Seed  one,  oval,  comprefled,  fhining. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  pitcher-fhaped : two  oppofite  fegments 
larger.  Corolla  none.  Capfule  one-feeded. 

Sp.  x.  C.  monfpetiaca,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Lam.  111.  PI.  86. 
(Camphorata  hirluta,  Bauh.  pin.  486.  Rai  hif.  210.  Tourn. 
Aft.  1705.  p.  3x3*  Buxb.  Cent.  1.  p.  18.  tab.  2S.  fig.  1. 
Gamphorata  monfpelienfium,  Bauh.  hift.  3.  p.  379.  Lob. 
Adv.  174.  and  Ic.  403.  Selago  f.  Camphorata,  Lugd.  1201.) 
“ Leaves  linear-awl-fhaped,  hairy  ; flowers  in  clofe  axillary 
clufters.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  fhrubby, 
branched  ; branches  numerous,  round,  long,  hairy,  whitilh 
at  their  fiimmit.  Leaves  alternate  or  fcattered,  clofely  fet, 
fmall,  rather  ftiff.  Flowers  fmall,  green,  pubefeent  with- 
out, fometimes  five-cleft.  The  leaves  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  fmell  fomething  like  camphor.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  a volatile  oily  fait,  and  is  warm  and  ftimulating. 
An  infufion  of  it  in  a dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
and  a half  is  faid  to  be  of  fervice  in  the  afthma.  A native 
of  a fandy  foil  in  Tartary,  Spain,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
2.  C.  acuta,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Pollich.  pal.  4.  167.  “ Leaves 

awl-fhaped,  rigid,  fmooth.”  Root  perennial,  flender,  fpin- 
dle-fhaped.  Stems  numerous,  fhrubby,  decumbent,  round, 
hairy,  roughifh,  branched,  from  two  or  three  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height  ; branches  alternate.  Leaves  alternate,  fef- 
file,  entire,  ciliated  at  the  bafe,  fmall,  pubefeent,  foft. 
Flowers  fmall,  fefiile,  axillary,  growing  two  together ; ca- 
lyx roundifh,  hairy  ; fegments  five,  ciliated ; ftamens  five; 
longer  than  the  flower  ; anthers  roundifh,  yellow  ; germ 
egg-fhaped,  rather  acute.  Pollich.  A native  of  dry  fandy 
fields  in  the  Palatinate,  Italy,  and  Tartary.  La  Marck 
oblerves  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  this  fpecies,  and  that 
as  anthyllis  altera  Italorum,  quoted  by  Linnaeus  as  a fyno- 
nym,  appears  to  him  to  belong  to  ftellera  pafTerina,  he  fuf- 
pefts  that  the  fame  plant  has  been  inferted  twice  in  the  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  under  different  names.  But  as  ftellera  paf- 
ferina  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Pollich,  in  his  hiftory  of  plants 
growing  in  the  Palatinate,  the  conjefture  of  La  Marck 
does  not  feem  to  be  well  founded.  3.  C.  glabra,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  Bauh.  pin.  486.  Dalech.  hift.  1179.  “ Leaves  fome- 
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what  three- fided,  fmootli,  unarmed.’'  A native  of  Switzer- 
land. This  fpecies  is  obfeure.  Haller  in  the  fid!:  edition 
of  his  Swifs  plants,  keeps  it  and  polycnemum  arvenfe  ope- 
rate, both  under  the  name  of  camphorata  ; but  in  the  fecund 
edition  he  puts  the  fynonym  of  camph.  glabra  Bauh.  pm. 
to  his  polycnemum.  Reichard  and  La  Marck  complain 
that  they  could  not  find  in  Haller  the  fynonym  referred  to 
by  Linnaeus.  4.  C.  paleacea , Linn.  jun.  Supp.  128. 
“Shrubby;  branches  i pike-  fliaped,  chaffy,  hairy .”  An. 
evergreen  fhrub,  icarcely  a foot  high,  regularly  branched  ; 
branches  alternate,  covered  with  chaff ; hairs,  leaves,  ai  d 
flowers  imbricated  and  intermingled,  and  all  fo  fmall  as  to 
be  fcarce'y  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Chaff  membra 
nous,  white.  Leaves  elliptical,  fmootb,  fefiile.  Calve 
four  leaved.  Petals  four,  very  fhort,  ciliated,  obtufe.  Sta- 
mens four,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calv x.  Germ  fuperior. 
Style  capillary.  Stigma  Ample.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  La  Marck  oblerves  in  Encyc.  that  he  believes 
it  to  belong  to  a different  genus  ; he  has,  neverthelefs,  con- 
tinued it  under  camphoroftna,  in  His  Uluftrations  ; although 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  its  inconfiftence  with  the 
generic  charafter.  Willdenow  juitly  remark’s  that  the  flowers 
of  all  the  fpecies  require  a more  accurate  examination,  and 
that  the  generic  charafter  cannot  be  coniidered  as  fixed. 
5.  C.  Pteranthus,  Linn.  Mant.  p 41.  Lam.  Eric.  vol.  i.  p. 
523.  Wiild.  Mart.  (Pteranthus  dichotomus,  Forflc. 
./Egypt.  36.  Lam.  111.  PI.  764.  Julf.  404.  Vent.  vol.  iii. 
534.  Louichea  cervina,  l’Herit.  Stirp.  t.  p.  135.  tab.  65. 
Pteranthus  echinatus,  Desfontaines  flor.  atlan.  voi.  i.  p.  145. 
Poiret.  Enc.  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  “ Much  branched  ; peduncles 
fword-fhaped,  dilated;  braftes  crefted.”  Root  annual,  fi- 
brous. Stems  herbaceous,  jointed,  dichotomous,  or  tricho- 
tomous  below,  and  much  branched  above  ; lower  branches 
in  whorls,  upper  ones  oppofite.  Leaves  in  whorls,  linear, 
fmooth,  obtufe,  unequal  in  fize.  Flowers  in  the  fork  of 
the  Item,  and  at  the  fummits  of  the  branches,  green,  final!  ; 
peduncles  (common  receptacle,  Vent.)  inverfely  conical, 
comprefled,  ftriated,  hollow,  trichotomous  at  their  fummit  ; 
pedicels  (partial  receptacles.  Vent.)  fimilar  to  the  peduncles, 
each  bearing  feven  flowers ; one  fertile  in  the  centre,  with 
three  on  each  fide,  of  which  two  are  barren,  and  that  be- 
tween them  fertile  ; calyx  four-cleft ; two  oppofite  fegments 
oblong,  concave,  terminated  by  a recurved  point  ; the  two 
others  larger,  furnifhed  on  each  fide  near  the  fummit  with  a 
creft  or  membranous  .wing  ; ftamens  fhort  ; filaments  uvl- 
fhaped,  a little  united  at  their  bafe  ; ftyle  bifid  ; ftigmas 
fimple.  Capfule  rather  globular,  one-celled,  one-feeded, 
not  opening.  A native  of  VEgypt  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  where  it  flowers  all  the  winter  and  in  the  beginning 
of  fpring.  The  French  botanifts  have  formed  for  it  a dii- 
tinft  genus  on  account  of  its  capfule,  which  does  not  open 
at  the  top,  as  in  the  other  fpecies.  But  unwilling  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  genera  without  abfolute  neceffity,  ef- 
pecially  in  fo  lax  a genus,  we  have  followed  Willdenow 
and  Martyn  in  keeping  it  where  Linnaeus  placed  it.  The 
defeription  given  by  the  Swedifh  naturalift  is,  however,  by 
no  means  fatisfaftory  : in  the  fpecific  charafter,  he  feems  Vo 
have  miftaken  the  larger  fegments  of  the  calyx  for  braftes 
We  have  formed  our  defeription  from  thofe  of  Juffieu,  Ven- 
tenat  and  Poiret,  compared  with  La  Marck’s  figure. 

Camphorosma,  (Mor.  hift.  3.  p.  366.  tab.  ii.  fig.  ult.) 
See  Dracocephalum  canarienfe. 

CAMPHUYSEN,  Dirk  Theodore  Raphael,  jn  Bi- 
ography, a painter  of  landfcapes,  cattle,  and  moon-lights,  was 
born  at  Gorcum,  in  1586,  and  having  learned  the  art  of  paint- 
ing from  Diederic  Govertze,  foon  not  only  equalled,  but  fas 
furpaffed  his  mailer.  He  ftudied  nature  with  judgment  and 
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diligence  ; his  pencil  was  remarkably  tender  and  foft  ; his 
colouring  a lull  reprefentation  of  nature,  and  very  tranfpa- 
rent ; and  his  perfpedtiye  accurate  and  well  contrived.  His 
pictures,  as  he  left  off  painting  at  the  age  of  18  years,  are 
fcarce,  and  fetch  confiderable  prices.  When  he  relinquiffied 
his  profcffion,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of  lord  Nieuport, 
and  was  recompenfed  for  his  difcharge  of  the  trull  with  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  that  nobleman.  The  deligns  which  he 
executed  by  drawing  with  a pen  are  highly  valued.  Pil- 
kington. 

CAMPl,  Michael,  and  Balthasar,  two  didinguiffied 
botanifts  of  Lucca,  flour i fired  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  Well  inflrudled  in  the  writings  of  Diofcorides, 
and  of  the  Arabians,  they  compared  the  plants  defcribed  by 
them,  with  thole  ufed  in  the  drops  under  the  fame  name, 
which  in  forne  inilances  they  found  to  be  erroneous.  They 
alfo  in  their  excurlions  over  the  Alps,  difcovered  feveral 
plants  not  before  known.  The  works  published  by  them 
are,  “ Nuovo  Difcorfu,  &c.”  1623,  qto.  in  which  they  ex- 
amine fome  of  the  articles  ufed  in  the  compoiition  of  the 
Mithridate.  “ Del  Balfamo,”  Lucca  1639,  qto.  “ Spe- 
cilegio  Botanico,”  1654,  qto.  in  which  they  attempt  to 
ihew,  that  the  cinnamotn  now  tiled,  is  not  the  fame  as  the 
plant  defcribed  under  that  name  by  Diofcorides.  Haller 
Bib.  Bot. 

CAMPIAN,  Edmund,  a didinguiffied  popiffi  martyr 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  London  1540, 
and  brought  up  at  Chrilt’s  hofpital.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  of  St.  John’s  college  at  Oxford,  in  1 553,  and  hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1564,  entered  into  orders, 
and  became  an  eloquent  Proteftant  preacher.  When  queen 
Elizabeth  vifited  the  univerfity  m 1566,  he  delivered  an 
elegant  oration  and  kept  an  a£t  in  her  prefence,  with 
great  applaufe.  In  1568,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
became  a convert  to  popery  ; and  upon  being  difcovered 
in  making  profelytes,  he  was  apprehended.  However,  he 
made  his  efcape  into  England,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  entered  into  the  Engliffi  college  at 
Douay.  At  Rome  he  was  admitted  into  the  focicty  of  Je- 
l'uits  ; and  having  been  font  by  the  general  of  the  order  into 
Germany,  he  at  length  fettled  at  Prague,  and  for  fix  years 
taught  rhetoric  and  philofophy  in  the  Jefuits’  college.  Hav- 
ing ellabliffied  his  reputation  for  recovering  to  the  church 
many  perfons  who  had  feparated  from  it,  he  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  deputed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1580,  on  the 
dangerous  million  to  England.  Here  he  was  zealous  in  his 
endeavours  by  his  difeourfes  and  writings  to  make  profe- 
lytes ; and  he  procured  to  be  printed  at  a private  prefs, 
and  indudrioufly  circulated  at  Oxford,  a kind  of  challenge 
to  the  clergy,  entitled,  “ Rationes  decern  oblati  certamir.is 
in  caufa  fidei,  redditss  Academicis  Anglise.”  After  he 
had  for  fome  time  concealed  himfelf,  he  was  at  length  dif- 
covered in  difguife  at  the  houfe  of  a gentleman  in  Berkffiire, 
and  conveyed  to  the  tower  in  proceffion,  with  a paper  af- 
fixed to  his  hat,  on  which  was  an  infeription,  “ Edmund 
Campian,  a molt  pernicious  Jefuit.”  Soon  after,  he  was 
convidfed  of  a charge  of  high  treafon,  and  in  December, 
158 1,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  None  have 
queftioned  his  abilities,  lionefty,  and  moral  character:  and  it 
has  been  alfo  allowed,  that  he  was  well  {killed  in  the  learn- 
ing of  his  age  and  profeffion.  Among  feveral  works,  written 
by  him,  were  “ An  Univerfal  Chronology”  and  a “ Narra- 
tive of  the  Divo'ce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his  Queen  Catha- 
rine,” both  in  Latin  ; and  “ Various  Conferences  on  Re- 
ligion held  with  Proteftant  Divines  in  the  Tower  of  London.” 
Whilft  he  was  in  Ireland  he  wrote  in  1570,  two  books  of 
the  hitlory  of  that  kingdom,  publiffied  by  fir  James  Ware, 


at  Dublin,  in  1633.  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.  Nicholfon’g 
Hiftor.  Library.  Moreri. 

CAMPICURSIO,  in  the  /Indent  Military  Art,  a march 
of  armed  men  for  feveral  miles,  from  and  back  again  to  the 
camp,  to  inftruCt  them  in  the  military  pace.  This  exercife 
was  nearly  akin  to  the  decurjio,  from  which  it  only  differed, 
in  that  the  latter  was  performed  by  horfemen,  the  former 
alfo  by  foot. 

CAMPIDOCTORES,  or  Campiductorf.s,  in  the 
Roman  Army,  were  officers  who  inftrufted  the  foldiery  in 
the  difeipline  and  exercifcs  of  war,  and  the  art  of  handling 
their  weapons  to  advantage.  Thefe  are  alfo  fometimes  called 
camplgeni  and  armuloBores . 

CAMPIDUCTOR,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  fignifies  the 
leader  or  commander  of  an  army,  or  party. 

CAMPIGLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy'  of  Tufcany  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Volterra. 

CAMPILLO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  county  of  Se- 
ville ; three  leagues  W.  of  Antequera. 

CAMPION,  Francois,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants to  the  invention  of  La  regie  de  l’ octave.  It  is  recorded 
in  Walther,  that  befides  feveral  ufeful  elementary  tracts  for 
the  Theorbo  and  Guitar,  in  1705,  he  publiffied  a treatife 
on  accompaniment  and  compofition,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  oStaves,  a work  generally  ufeful  for  tranfpofition,  to 
all  thofe  who  ftudy  finging  and  itringed  (keyed)  inllruments, 
or  even  a lingle  bafe  part,  which  it  will  inform  them  how  to 
figure. 

Campion,  in  Botany.  See  Agrostemma,  Cucuba- 
lus,  Lychnis,  and  Silene. 

Campion,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tartary,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tangut,  or  of  the  country 
lying  immediately  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Chinefe  province  of 
Shenii,  and  formerly  remarkable  for  being  a place  through 
which  the  caravans  paffed  in  the  road  from  Bucharia  to 
China.  It  is  diftant  60  miles  N.  from  the  great  wall  of 
China.  N.  lat.  40°  2 5'.  E.  long.  104°  53'. 

CAMPIONI,  in  Biography,  an  agreeable  French  com- 
pofer  of  the  Italian  fchool,  ftudent  in  1770  at  Sienna ; 
whence  removing  to  Florence,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  the  grand  duke,  and  compofed  a Te  Deum  for  the  birth 
of  his  imperial  highnefs’s  eldelt  daughter,  full  of  curious 
canons  and  other  ingenious  contrivances,  which  was  per- 
formed by  a hand  of  200  voices  and  inftruments.  But 
though  this  compofition  was  with  propriety  written  alia  Pa - 
lejlrina,  his  printed  trios  were  in  the  modern  Italian  ftyle, 
and  in  great  favour  in  England,  for  more  than  10  years, 
during  the  middle  of  the  lait  century.  They  were  in  an 
eafy  and  graceful  tafte,  and  pleafed  univerfally  till  the  fu- 
perior  force  and  genius  of  the  elder  Stamitz  and  Boccherini, 
created  new  wants  and  expectations. 

CAMPISTRON,  John  Gualbert,  a French  dra- 
matic writer,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  1656,  and  manifefted 
an  early  tafte  for  poetry.  Being  difeouraged  from  indulg- 
ing it  by  his  friends,  he  abruptly  left  them,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  Racine. 
His  firfl:  compofitions  were  two  tragedies,  entitled  “ Virgi- 
nia” and  “ Arminius,”  which  were  followed  by  two  others 
of  fuperior  merit  and  more  permanent  reputation  and  popu- 
larity, viz.  “ Andronicus”  and  “ Alcibiades.”  He  was 
recommended  by  Racine  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  as  a pro- 
per perfon  for  compofing  a new  opera  for  a magnificent  fef- 
tival  which  he  was  preparing  to  give  to  the  dauphin.  The 
piece  produced  on  this  occafion  was  the  heroic  paftoral  of 
“ Acis  and  Galatea,”  which  being  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  duke,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  The 
duke,  engaged  by  his  talents  for  conyerfation  and  convivi- 
ality, 
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ality,  took  him  as  a companion  in  his  campaign?,  and  ad- 
vanced him  to  feveral  offices  of  honour  and  emolument. 
The  circumftance  by  which  he  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Alberoni,  has  been  mentioned  under  that  article. 
Campiftron,  tired  at  length,  both  of  the  camp  and  the 
court,  withdrew  to  his  native  city,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1701,  “ Capitoul,”  or  chief  magiftrate,  and  in 
the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. In  1710  he  married,  and  paffed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  His  death 
was  occafioned  by  an  apoplexy  in  1723.  Belides  the  dra- 
matic pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  feveral  others, 
among  which  are  his  “ Phocion,”  “Adrian,”  “ Tiridates,” 
“ Phraates,”  and  “ Jaloux  defabufe:”  and  thefe  contributed 
to  fupport  the  reputation  of  the  French  theatre,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  after  it  had  loft  Corneille  and  Racine  ; 
neither  of  whom  he  could  rival.  His  ftyle,  however,  was 
pure,  natural,  and  fometimes  elegant ; but  his  diftinguifhing 
excellence  conhfted  in  the  difpofition  of  his  plans,  the  mo 
delling  of  his  charafters,  and  the  knowledge  of  ftage-effedL 
Nine  editions  of  his  “ Theatre”  were  printed  at  Paris  during 
his  life  ; but  the  laft  and  belt  was  publiflred  fince  his  death, 
in  1750,  in  ,3  vols.  i;mo,  His  brother,  Louis  Campillron, 
was  a Jefuit,  and  cultivated  French  poetry.  He  alio  wrote 
funeral  orations  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  dau- 
phin. He  died  in  17  33,  aged  77.  M0reri.N0uv.Di6f.Hift. 

CAMPIPARS.  See  Champart. 

C AMPULE,  in  Church  Hijlory,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Donatifts  on  account  of  their  alfembling  in  the  Helds  for 
want  of  churches.  For  a fimilar  reafon,  they  were  alfo  de- 
nominated Montenfes  and  Rupitani. 

CAMPITELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of 
Ccrfica  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Ballia. 

CAMPO,  a town  of  Italy,  a fief  pf  the  empire,  in  the 
ftate  of  Genoa  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Genoa. 

Campo  Bajfo,  a city  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Molife, 
feated  in  a fertile  plain,  producing  all  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
The  air  is  falubrious,  and  the  inhabitants,  eftimated  at  about 
6ooo,  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  articles  of  cutlery. — 
C .F0JI0,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  AbruzzoUltra. 
— C.  Liatlo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife  ; 
14  miles  E.  of  Molife. — C.  Maggiora , a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bafilicata  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Acerenza  — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  Tortonefe,  belonging  to  Pied- 
mont.— C.  Marino , a town  ef  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Termoli. — C.  Marone,  a town 
of  Genoa,  deriving  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  mulberries 
growing  in  its  vicinity;  n miles  N.N.W.  of  Genoa. — C. 
Mayor,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  containing  about  5 3C0  inhabitants  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Badajos  in  Spain.  N.  lat.  38°  50'.  W.  long.  70  24'. — 
C.  Marto,  a place  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza,  near 
which  Hannibal  is  faid  to  have  defeated  the  Romans. — C. 
St.  Pietro,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Venice,  in  the  Paduan  ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Padua. 

CAMPOBELLO,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Girgenti. 

Campo-Bello,  a long  and  narrow  ifiand  on  the  eaft  coall 
of  Wafhington  county,  in  the  diftritft  of  Maine,  in  America, 
and  the  north-eafternmoft  of  all  the  iflands  of  the  diftridt. 
The  north  end  of  this  ifiand  lies  in  about  N.  lat.  44°  48', 
The  fouth  end  is  3 miles  north-wellerly  from  Grand  Man- 
nan  ifiand. 

CAMPOCHIARO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county 
of  Molife  ; 11  miles  S.  of  Molife. 

CAMPOLI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruz- 
zo  Ultra  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Teramo.  N.  lap.  420  38'.  E.  long. 
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CAMPOLONGO,  -flT.Mit.ius,  ill  Biography,  horn  at 
Padua  in  1530,  and  applying  early  to  the  ftudy  ol  medicine, 
attained  fuch  eminence  as  to  be  noticed,  and  employed  by 
the  firll  families  in  the  city;  and  in  1370  to  be  appointed 
profefTor  in  that  fcience,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  tiil 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1604.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  “ De  Variolis,  et  de  Arthritide,”  410.  1586 ; taken 
principally  from  the  works  ol  Galen,  in  which  he  was  inti- 
mately converfant.  “ Methodi  Medicinales,”  conjointly 
with  Alb.  Bottono,  8vo.  “ Nova  cognofcendi  Morbos  Me- 
thodus,”  i6or,  8vo  ; and  after  his  death,  from  his  papers, 
“ De  Lue  Venerea,  Libellus,”  Patav.  1623,  fob;  and 
“ De  Vermibus,  de  Uxoris  Affedtibus,  et  de  Morbis  cuta- 
neis,”  1636.  Aftruc  de  Morb.  Ven.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

C AMPOMANESI A , in  Botany.  Bofc  Nouveau  Did!. 
Flor.  Peruv.  Clats  and  order,  icofandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
ord.  Hefberidete , Linn.  Myrti,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft,  permanent : fegments 
egg-fhaped.  Cor.  petals  five,  egg  draped,  concave.  Stam. 
numerous,  inferted  on  the  calyx.  Fiji,  germ  inferior: 
ftyle  inclined  : iligma  targtt-fhaped,  umbilicated.  Pcric. 
berry  globular,  cornpreffed,  one  celled,  crowned  with  the 
calvx.  Seeds  about  twelve,  kiney-ftiaped,  attached  to  a 
flefhy  receptacle.  A tree  found  in  Peru,  of  which  no  far- 
ther details  are  given.  Bofc  obferves,  that  it  is  an  interme- 
diate genus  between  Myrtus  and  Pifidium,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  Decufpermum,  a genus  formed  by  For- 
fter,  for  a plant  which  has  fince  been  received  as  a Pifidium. 
The  prefent  plant,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
fame  genus.  The  form  of  the  ftyle,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  feeds  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  feern  to  ccn- 
ftitute  the  only  difference.  To  afeertain  what  ought  to  be 
the  precife  boundaries  of  a genus,  and  to  determine  what 
particulars,  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts  of  fructification, 
ffiould  be  confidered  as  (olid  generic  dillinctious,  is  a problem 
which  has  not  hitherto  been,  and  probably  mav  not  be,  rc- 
folved  for  many  ages  vet  to  come. 

CAMPO R.A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Citra  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  PoIicaft.ro. 

CAMPRA,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  a French  mufician, 
born  at  Aix,  in  166c,  fettled  at  Paris  in  1683,  and  firft  be- 
came known  by  the  compofition  of  motets  for  the  churches 
and  private  concerts.  He  afterwards  devoted  his  talents  to 
compolitiors  for  the  opera,  arid  alinoft  rivalled  tire  celebrated 
LuIIi,  He  fet  a number  of  ballets  and  ferlous  operas,  which 
are  ftiil  occalionally  performed;  and  alfo  publifhed  various 
kinds  of  mu  lie,  which  have  been  held  in  eilimation.  'The 
king  appointed  him  mufic-m.after  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
gave  him  a penfion.  He  died  at  Verlailles  m 1744.  Mo- 
reri. 

CAMPREDON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  taken  by 
the  French,  who  deftroyed  its  fortifications  in  1691,  and 
again  in  1794;  27  miles  N.N.W.  of  Geroi.a.  N.  lat. 
42°  2 o'.  W.  long.  i°  56'. 

CAMP-SHEETING,  C a m y-fisot,  or  Campstead,  in 
Inland- Navigation , denotes  a facing  of  piles  and  j • inks  in  the 
front  of  banks  or  wharf-,  to  prevent  the  banks  being  worn 
away. 

CAMPSIS,  in  Botany,  (Loureiro).  See  Ihcaryille a. 

CAMP  PON,  in  Geography,  a fmail  townfliip  of  America, 
in  Grafton  county,  New  l iamplhire,  fituate  on  the  eaft  bank 
of  Pemigav.  afll-t,  the  north  head  water  of  Merrimack  river; 
67  miles  N.W.  of  Portfmonth.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1761,  and  contains  395  inhabitants.  N. lat. 43°  7;'. 

CAMPUGIALI,  in  Geography,  a town  or  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany  ; 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Arezzo. 

CAMPUS,  in  Antiquity,  a field  or  vacant  plain  in  a city 
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not  built  on,  left  vacant  either  on  account  of  fliews,  com- 
bats, exercifes,  or  other  ufes  of  the  citizens. 

Campus  Mali,  in  Ancient  Cujloms , an  anniverfary  aflem- 
bly  of  our  anceftors,  held  on  May-day  ; where  they  confe- 
derated together  for  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft  all  its 
enemies. 

Campus  Martius , a large  plain  field  in  the  fuburbs  of  an- 
cient Rome,  lying  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline 
mounts,  and  the  Tiber;  thus  called  bccaufe  confecrated  to 
the  god  Mars,  and  fct  apart  for  military  fports  and  exercifes, 
to  which  the  Roman  youth  were  trained  ; as  the  ufe  and 
handling  of  arms,  and  all  manner  of  feats  of  atftivity.  Here 
the  races  were  run,  either  with  chariots  or  fingle  ho-fes  ; 
here  alfo  ilood  the  villa publica,  or  palace  for  the  reception  of 
ambaffadors,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city. 
Many  of  the  public  comitla  were  held  in  the  fame  field,  part 
of  which,  for  that  purpofe,  was  cantoned  out.  The  place 
was  alfo  nobly  decorated  with  llatues,  arches,  columns,  por- 
ticos, and  the  like  flrutdcres. 

Campus  Martius  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  general  fenfe  by 
Middle  Age  Writers , for  any  large  plain  open  place  near  a 
great  city,  wherein  the  inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  arms.  Of  fuch  we  find  mention  at  Verona,  Tries, 
Dornic,  and  even  Conftantinople. 

Among  the  French,  campus  martius  was  an  appellation 
given  to  the  yearly  afTemblies  of  the  people  called  by  the 
kings,  either  for  enacting  new  law’s,  or  deliberating  on  the 
great  affairs  of  the  nation.  They  were  thus  denominated, 
either  becaufe  ufually  held  in  the  month  of  March,  or  in 
imitation  of  the  campus  martius  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
allotted  for  the  like  ufe.  In  aftertimes  they  were  called 
campus  mctjus , and  by  corruption,  campus  madius,  and  magius, 
becaufe  the  time  of  holding  them  was  altered  by  Pepin  to 
the  month  of  May.  Under  the  third  line  of  kings,  their 
afTemblies  took  the  denomination  of  itates-general,  etats  ge- 
neraux. 

Campus  Sccleratus,  a place  without  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome,  where  the  veftals,  who  had  violated  their  vow  of  vir- 
ginity, were  buried  alive.  See  Burying  alive . 

CAMPYLUS,  in  Botany.  Bol'c.  Nouv.  Dift.  Clafs 
at’d  order,  pentandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ccd.  perianth  tubular,  hairy,  tubercled  : border 
five-cleft;  fegments  unequal.  Cor.  monopetalous,  tubular, 
bilabiate  : upper  lip  awl-fhaped  ; lower  lip  egg-fhaped.  S/am. 
filaments  five,  unequal.  Pijl.  germ  fuperior:  itigma  live-lobed. 
Peric.  capfule  nearly  glouular,  five-celled,  many-feeded. 

FIT.  Ch.  Capfule  five-celled.  Corolla  bilabiate.  A fhrub. 
Stem  nearly  fimple,  climbing.  Leaves  heart  fhaped,  acute, 
entire,  hairy,  petioled,  fometimes  alternate.  Flowers  red- 
difh  white,  in  long,  terminal,  zig  zag  racemes:  braftes  three- 
lobed.  A native  of  dry  mountains  in  China. 

CAMRUP,  in  Geography,  a diftrid  of  Afam,  (which  fee) 
on  the  fide  of  Dacfhincul,  lituate  between  three  high  moun- 
tains, at  the  diftance  of  four  days’  journey  from  Ghergong. 
It  is  remarkable  for  bad  water,  noxious  air,  and  confined  pro- 
fpeds.  It  was  the  part  to  which  the  raja  banifhed  thofe  of 
his  fubjeds  with  whom  he  was  angry. 

CAMTOOS,  a river  of  fouthern  Africa,  on  the  fouth 
eoaft  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formed  by 
a collection  of  waters  from  the  fame  part  of  the  country  with 
thofe  of  the  Gauritz  river  (which  fee),  but  fomewhat 
more  eailerly.  It  falls  into  a wide  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in 
which  the  only  lecure  anchorage  is  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
a finall  itream  called  the  “ Kromme,”  or  crooked  river. 
Though  Camtoos  river,  juft  within  the  mouth,  is  a wide  bafon, 
deep  enough  to  float  a fhip  of  the  line,  yet  the  bar  of  fand 
acrofs  the  mouth  is  fordable  upon  the  beach  at  high  water,  and 
frequently  dry  at  low  water.  Barrow’s  Aftica,  vol.ii. 


CAMUDOLANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Ca- 

MALODUNUM. 

CAMUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tartary,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  of  Cialis,  and  on  the  borders  of  that 
ofTangut.  N.  lat.  370  1 5'.  E.  long.  98°  5'. 

CAMULODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  See  Ca- 

MALODUNUM. 

CAMUNIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Murraya  exotica. 

CAMUNLODUMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Albion,  afiigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Brigantes,  and  placed 
by  Horfley  at  Gretland,  near  the  river  Calder,  in  Yorklhire;. 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  place  it  near  Almondbury,  about  fix 
miles  from  Halifax,  on  the  fame  river.  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  at  both  thefe  places,  and  there  are  Hill  vifi. 
ble  veftiges  of  walls  and  ramparts.  It  feems  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  Cumbodunum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 
in  the  fecond  rout,  between  Calcaria  or  Tadcafter,  and  Ma- 
nucium  or  Mancheller. 

CAMUIII,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  fynonymous  names- 
of  Diodon  Hystrix  among  old  writers. 

CAMUS,  probably  derived  from  *.«.( I lend,  a per- 
fon  with  a low,  fiat  nofe,  hollowed  or  funk  in  the  middle. 
The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties.  Rubru- 
quis  obferves,  that  the  wife  of  the  great  Genghis  Kan,  a 
celebrated  beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for  a nofe. 

Camus,  John-Peter,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1582,  and  nominated  by  Henry- 
IV.,  on  account  of  his  diftinguiflied  reputation,  to  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Bellay,  before  he  had  attained  the  canonical  age,, 
to  which  he  was  confecrated  in  1609,  having  previoufly  ob- 
tained a difpenfation  from  the  pope.  His  attacks  on  the 
Mendicant  orders,  for  their  indolence  and  relaxed  difcipline, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  were  fo  acrimonious  and 
fevere,  that  the  monks  applied  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  order 
to  obtain  a ceffation  of  hoftilities.  His  mode  of  attack,  and. 
ftyle  of  preaching,  may  be  difcovered  in  the  following  paf- 
fages,  extracted  from  his  fermons.  “ Fathers,”  fays  he,  in. 
a difcourfe  delivered  before  the  Cordeliers  on  St.  Francis’s 
day;  “Admire  the  greatnefs  of  your  faint;  his  miracles 
furpafs  thofe  of  the  Son  of  God.  Jefus  Chrift,  with  five, 
loaves  and  three  fillies,  only  once  in  his  life,  fed  5000  per- 
fons:  St.  Francis,  with  an  ell  of  cloth,  by  a perpetual  mi- 
racle, feeds  daily  40,000  fluggards.”  “ My  friends,”  fucli 
was  his  delicate  fatire  on  another  occafion,  “ a young  gentle- 
man is  recommended  to  your  charity,  who  is  r.ot  rich  enough 
to  make  a vow  of  poverty.”  The  bifhop,  with  a view  of. 
checking  the  ardour  for  reading  romances,  which  prevailed  in 
his  time, and  of  direding  it  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe,  compofed  a 
number  of  rival  works  of  a pious  nature  and  tendency,  which 
in  fome  degree  anfwered  the  purpofe.  After  performing  his 
epifcopal  duties  with  zeal  and  diligence  for  20  years,  he  re- 
folved  to  withdraw  from  the  world  ; and  having  obtained 
leave  to  refign  his  bilhopric,  he  retired  firft  to  the  abbacy  of 
Aulney,  and  afterwards  to  the  hofpital  of  Incurables  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1652,  after  refilling  two  confiderable 
bilhoprics.  Camus  was  diftinguiflied  by  a lively  and  warm 
imagination  ; and  he  compofed  with  wonderful  facility,  in  a 
ftyle  that  was  partly  grave  and  partly  burlefque,  abounding 
with  Angular  metaphors  and  images,  often  ftriking  and  fome- 
times ludicrous.  He  is  faid  to  have  written  200  volumes, 
confifting  of  homilies  and  trads,  moral  and  devotional,  pieces 
againft  the  monks,  pious  novels,  paftoral  diredions,  & c. 
His  works,  that  are  now  read  are,  “ L’Efprit  de  S.  Fran- 
cois de  Sales,”  6 vols.  8vo.  reduced  to  one  by  a dodor  of 
the  Sorbonne  ; and  “ L’Avoifinement  des  Proteftans  avec 
l’Eglife  Romaine,”  republifhed  in  1703  by  Richard  Simon, 
under  the  title  of  “ Moyens  de  reunir  Ies  Proteftans  avec 
i’Eglife  Romaine.”  Simon  afierted,  that  Boffuet’s  ex- 
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poiition  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  no  more  than  this  work  in 
a new  drefs.  Moreri.  Nouv,  Dtdft.  Hilt. 

Camus,  Stephen-  le,.  a French  prelate,  diftinguilhed 
by  his  penitence,  mortification,  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profeffion,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  and  became  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1630.  In  early  life  he  was  borne 
away  by  the  torrent  of  court  diffipation  ; but  refolving  on 
reformation,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  in  1671,  after 
having  been  his  almoner  for  feveral  years,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Grenoble.  His  general  condudt  correfponded  to  the  out- 
ward tokens  of  penitence  which  he  manifefted.  “ He  al- 
ways wore  a rough  hair-fhirt  and  lay  upon  draw.  He  rofe 
at  two  in  the  morning,  recited  his  breviary,  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  at  five  called  up  a domeftic  who  wakened  the 
others.  At  half  pail  five  he  read  the  common  prayers,  re- 
cited prime  at  fix,  and  then  faid  mafs.  He  then  retired  to 
his  clofet  till  nine,  when  he  gave  audience.  At  eleven  he 
dined  with  his  houfehold.  His  chaplain  fat  next  him  ; and 
at  another  table  were  his  fteward  and  domeflics.  One  of 
the  lacqueys  read.  To  the  prelate  were  fcrved  legumes 
only,  with  a fmall  meafure  of  wine,  half  of  which  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  defTert.  He  went  to  reft  at  eight.  Such  was 
the  mode  of  living  of  this  man,  who  was  a -prince  as  well  as 
a biftiop.”  Some  time  before  his  death,  when  his  bodily 
infirmities  increafed,  an  order  was  procured  from  the  pope 
to  add  fi(h  and  flefh  to  his  diet.  In  vifiting  his  diocefe, 
for  which  he  devoted  three  months  in  every  year,  he  com- 
monly travelled  on  foot;  and  vifiting  ico  parifhes  in  a year, 
he  completed  his  tour  of  the  whole  in  three  years.  He 
everywhere  preached  with  the  fame  zeal,  and  aiftributed 
alms  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  revenue.  He  founded  a 
number  of  charitable  eftablifhments.  In  1686  pope  Inno- 
cent XI.,  from  a /nere  regard  to  his  virtues,  advanced  him 
to  the  cardinalate.  He  died  in  1707,  and  made  the  poor 
liis  heirs.  His  publications  were  Paitoral  Letters  to  his 
Clergy,  a collection  of  excellent  Synodal  Ordinances,  and  a 
Hiftertation  in  proof  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  virgin 
Mary.  Moreri. 

Camus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  placed  by 
Polybius  in  Caslefyria. 

CAMYROS,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Camiro. 

CAN,  in  Sea-Language. — A pump’s  can,  is  a fort  of 
wooden  jug  or  pitcher,  wherewith  feamen  pour  water  into 
pumps  to  make  them  work. 

Can rbuoy.  See  Buoy,. 

CAK-hooi,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  fling  a cafk  by  the  ends  of 
the  itaves : it  confifts  of  a broad  and  flat  hook  fixed  to  each 
end  of  a fhort  rope,  and  the  tackle  which  ferves  to  hoift  or 
lower  it  is  faftened  to  the  middle  of  the  rope. 

CANA,  in  Entomology,  an  European  fpecies  of  apis,  of 
a grey  colour,  with  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged 
with  wnitifh.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Cana,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  motacilla,  of  a ci- 
nereous colour ; with  the  quill  feathers  edged  with  whitifh  ; 
tail  feathers  black,  the  exterior  ones  nearly  all  white.  Gmel. 
&c. 

Obs.,  This  is  the  grey-throated  warbler  of  the  ArCtic 
Zoology.  Buffon  calls  it  Figuier  cendre  a gorge  cendree. 
It  inhabits  Louifiana. 

Cana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two  cities  of 
Galilee  in  Paleftine  ; one  called  by  Jerom  Cana  the  Greater  ; 
the  other,  Cana  the  LeJJ'er,  or  commonly  Cana  of  Galilee. 
The  former  is  mentioned  by  Jofhua  (chap.  xix.  28.)  and 
was  fituated  in  the  tribe  of  Alher ; the  latter,  which  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings,  (See 
John  II.  i.  11.  iv.  46.  xxi.  2.)  was  feated  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  N.-W.  of  the  fea  of  Galilee,  or  of  Tiberias,  or 


CAN 

the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  on  the  confines  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Galilee.  This  was  the  country  of  the  apoille 
Simon,  hence  called  the  Canaanite  (Matt.  x.  4. ) and  of 
Nathaniel  (John  xxi.  2.);  here  Jvfus  wrought  his  firft  mi- 
racle; mid  as  it  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  Capernaum, 
he  is  fai  l to  have  gone  down  from  Cana  to  this  city  ; 
and  after  his  return  thither,  the  nobleman  whofe  fon  was 
fick  at  Capernaum  vinted  him  there.  It  is  of  this  Cana 
that  Jofephus  fpeaks  in  his  Life:  p.  1005  and  1029. 

Cana,  or  Kan  ah,  a town  of  Paleftine  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  according  to  Eufebius  and  Jerom  ; and  alfo  a 
river  of  the  fame  name  on  the  weftern  limit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ephraimites.  Jo(h.  xvi.  8.  xvii.  9, 

Cana,  a promontory  of  iEolia,  with  a fmall  town  and 
mountain  adjoining  to  it,  at  the  termination  of  the  bay  of- 
Adramy  ttium. 

Cana,  a town  in  Caelefyria.  See  Canath. 

Cana,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  weftern  Hands  of 
Scotland,  about  8 miles  S.W.  from  the  Hand  of  Skye. 
N.  lat.  570  49'.  W.  long.  6°  40'. 

Cana,  El,  a town  cf  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Aladulia  ; 36  miles  S.  W.  of  Malatia. 

CANAAN,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fourth  or  young- 
eft  fon  of  Ham,  according  to  the  order  in  which  his  name  is 
introduced  in  Genefis,  ch.  x.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  jyw 
is  derived  from  ra>  to  humble  or  abafe,  and  with  the  J nun 
fervile  it  denotes  a merchant  or  trader,  astheCanaanites  or  Phoe- 
nicians were.  If  we  join  the  3 and  J,  or  ch  and  n into  one 
fyllable,  and  pronounce  it  as  the  Jews  do,  the  word  will  be 
Chnaan,  and  it  will  more  nearly  refemble  the  Chna  of 
Sanchoniatho  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  the  length  of  his  life  are  not  known  ; but  fome  have 
fuppofed  that  he  was  born  in  the  ark  during  the  period  of  the 
deluge,  and  it  has  been  fancifully  faid  that  he  was  a wicked, 
man,  becaufe  he  w'as  the  fruit  of  an  unfeafonable  incontinence. . 
The  irreverent  adtion  of  Ham  in  difcovering  the  nakednefs  of 
his  father  Noah  was  retaliated  on  Canaan.  To  this  purpofe 
Noah,  with  the  ipirit  of  prophecy,  pronounces  his  maledic- 
tion on  this  branch  of  his  pofteritv,  “ Curfed,”  fays  he,  “ be 
Canaan  ; a fervant  of  fervants  ftiall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.” 
Gen.  ix.  25.  As  this  curfe  was  denounced,  not  againft  Ham 
the  immediate  trangreflor,  but  againft  his  fon,  who  does  not 
appear,  from  the  words  of  Mofes,  to  have  been  at  all 
concerned  in  the  crime,  many  conje&ures  have  been  em- 
ployed to  folve  this  difficulty  in  the  facred  hiftory.  Some 
commentators  apply  the  term  or  younger  loti  inch, 

ix.  24.  to  Canaan  ; and  imagine  that  he  joined  with  his 
father  Ham  in  this  mockery  and  infult  upon  Noah  ; and- 
the  Jewifh  rabbins  have  a tradition,  that  Canaan  was  the 
firft  who  faw  Noah  in  this  pofture,  and  then  went  and 
called  his  father  Ham  and  concurred  with  him  in  his  a<ft 
of  irreverence.  Origen  in  Genef.  p.  33.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bene-- 
dift.  Bocharti  Phaleg.  1.  iv.  c.  37.  col.  308.  But  this  is  a 
very  arbitrary  and  unfounded  method  of  interpretation  ; 
becaufe  no  previous  mention  was  made  of  Canaan,  and  of 
what  he  had  done,  but  only  of  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan  ; 
and  of  him,  therefore,  the  phrafe  of  “ little  fon”  or“  young- 
eft  fon”  muft  be  underftood.  Others  have  alleged,  that 
this  curfe  was  fo  far  from  being  pronounced  upon  Canaan 
for  his  father  Ham’s  trangreflion  that  it  was  not  pronounced 
for  his  own,  nor  was  it  executed  feveral  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  It  is  in  reality  to  be  underftood  not  fo  properly 
of  Canaan,  as  of  his  defeendants,  the  Canaanites.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  faid,  that- God,  forefeeing  the  wickednefs  of  this 
people,  which  began  with  their  father  Ham,  and  greatly 
increafed  in  this  branch  of  his  family,  cornmifiioned  Noah 
to  pronounce  a curfe  upon  them,  and  to  devote  them  to 
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the  fervitude  and  mifery,  which  their  more  common  vices 
and  iniquities  would  deferve.  It  is  added,  that  this  ac- 
count was  written  by  Moles  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Ifraelites,  to  fupport  and  animate  them  in  their  ex- 
pedition agaiuil  a people,  who  by  their  fins  had  forfeited 
the  divine  protection,  and  were  deltined  to  flavery  from 
the  days  of  Noah. 

Some  biblical  critics  have  propofed  to  correct  the  text, 
fuppofmg  that  Canaan  is  here  erroneoufly  placed  for  Ham, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX. 
and  of  7 of  Holmes’s  MSS.  Others  fuppofe  that  *73^  Pn. 
Ham  the  father  of  are  wanting  before  Canaan,  and  fupply 
them  accordingly  ; partly  from  the  Arabic  verfion 

and  partly  from  the  rules  of  Hebrew  metre,  laid 
down  by  bifhop  Hare;  CTI  being  neceffary  to  fill 

up  the  verfe.  But  neither  of  thefe  authorities,  fays  Dr. 
Geddes,  is  fufficient  to  juftify  an  alteration  in  the  prelent 
text,  in  which  there  is  no  variety  of  reading  either  in 
the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew  copies,  and  with  which  all  the 
other  ancient  verfions  perfectly  agree.  Befides,  if  this 
alteration  were  allowed,  it  would  not  much  mend  the 
matter;  for  if  Ham  was  only  to  be  curfed,  why  curfe  him 
under  the  denomination  of  the  father  of  Canaan.  The  text, 
in  Dr.  Geddes’s  opinion,  is  fufficiently  clear  as  it  Hands  ; 
and  highly  exprefiive  of  what  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Noah  on  this  occafion.  On  awakening,  he 
learns  that  Ham  had  ufed  him  moll  irreverently,  while  his 
other  fons  had  fhewed  him  that  filial  regard  which  was  due 
to  fuch  a venerable  father.  To  exprefs  his  indignation  at 
fo  infamous  a conduct,  he  curfes  Ham  in  his  progeny,  and 
in  him  of  his  progeny,  who  was,  probably,  moll  dear  to 
him,  as  being  his  youngeft  fon,  perhaps  juft  then  born  ; and 
whole  very  name,  which  imports  the  idea  of  depreffive  hu- 
miliation, might  readily  offer  a paronomafiacal  allulion,  fo 
common  in  the  maledictions  and  benedictions  of  the  patri- 
archs. Dr.  Geddes  proceeds  with  reflections  which  we  can 
by  no  means  approve,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  alto- 
gether unneceffary  to  vindicate  this  part  of  the  Scripture 
hiftory.  “ Whether  this  malediction,”  he  fays,  “ were  pro- 
phetic or  imprecatory  ; whether  it  were  really  made  by 
Noah,  or  whether  the  whole  be  not  a poffliminious  tale, 
contrived  by  the  Hebrew  hifloriographer  for  the  purpofe  of 
throwing  an  odium  on  the  Canaamtes,  and  juftifying  the 
conqueft  of  their  country  ; are  points  which  I mean  not 
now  to  difeufs  : but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  ilory,  true 
or  falfe,  is  here  introduced,  to  pave  the  way  for  a more 
fpecial  command  from  heaven  to  conquer  and  extirpate  the 
Canaanite  nations.”  See  Canaanites. 

The  curfe  pronounced  by  Noah  on  Canaan  was  peculiar 
to  this  fon  of  Ham  and  his  pollerity,  and  docs  not  feem 
to  have  extended  to  the  re!l  of  his  brethren.  And,  indeed, 
confidered  as  a prophecy,  the  declaration  that  Canaan 
“ fhould  be  a fervant  of  fervants  to  his  brethren,”  feems  to 
have  been  wholly  completed  in  him,  though  its  accomplilh- 
ment  was  dillant  and  gradual.  It  was  completed  with  re- 
gard to  Shem,  not  only  becanfe  a confiderable  part  of  the 
feven  nations  of  the  Canaanites  were  made  (laves  to  the 
Ifraelites,  when  they  took  poffeffion  of  their  land,  as  part  of 
the  remainder  of  them  were  afterwards  enflaved  by  Solomon  ; 
but  alfo  by  the  fubftquent  expeditions  of  the  Affyrians  and 
Perfians,  who  were  both  defeended  from  Shem  ; and  under 
whom  the  Canaanites  fullered  fubjeClion,  as  well  as  the 
Ifraelites  ; not  to  mention  the  conqueft  of  part  of  Canaan 
by  the  Elamites,  or  Petfians,  under  Chedorlaomer,  prior 
to  them  all.  With  regard  to  Japheth,  we  find  a completion 
of  the  prophecy,  in  the  fucceflive  conquefts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  Palcftine  and  Phoenicia,  wher*  the  Canaan- 


ites were  fettled  ; but  efpecially  in  the  total  fubverfion  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  by  the  Romans  ; befides  fome  inva- 
fions  of  the  northern  nations,  as  the  pollerity  of  Thogarmah 
and  Magog  : wherein  many  of  them  were,  probably,  carried 
away  captive.  “ Egypt,”  fays  bilhop  Newton,  “ was  the 
land  of  Ham,  as  it  is  often  called  in  Scripture  ; and  for  many 
years  it  was  a great  and  flouriftnng  kingdom  ; but  it  was 
fubdued  by.  the  Perfians  and  afterwards  by  the  Grecians,  and 
it  has  ever  fince  been  in  fubjedlion  to  fome  or  others  of  the 
pollerity  of  Shem  or  Japheth.  The  whole  continent  of 
Africa  was  peopled  principally  by  the  children  of  Ham  ; 
and  for  how  many  ages  have  the  better  parts  of  that 
country  lain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  then 
of  the  Saracens,  and  now  of  the  Turks?  In  what  wicked- 
nefs,  ignorance,  barbarity,  flavery,  mifery,  live  moll  of  the 
inhabitants?  And  of  the  poor  negroes  how  many  hundreds 
every  year  are  fold  and  bought  like  beafts  in  the  market, 
and  are  conveyed  from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  do 
the  work  of  beafts  in  another  ?”  “ Nothing,”  fays  this 

prelate  in  the  clofe  of  his  account  of  this  prophecy,  “ can 
be  more  complete  than  the  execution  of  the  fentence  upon 
Ham  as  well  as  upon  Canaan.” 

Canaan  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  and  died  in  a country 
called  after  his  name.  His  pollerity  was  very  numerous. 
His  eldetl  fon  Sidon  founded  the  city  of  Sidon,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians.  His  ten  other  fons 
were  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes,  dwelling  in  Palelline 
and  Syria  : viz.  the  Hittites,  Jebufites,  Amorites,  Girga- 
fites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and 
Humathites. 

Canaan  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  heathens. 
Sanchoniatho  occafionally  mentions  Cnaa,  who  is  known  to 
be  Canaan,  as  the  fird  Phoenician.  There  is  reafon  to  think, 
fays  the  learned  Bryant,  that  by  the  Egyptians  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  Canaan  was  expreffed  Cnaan.  This 
by  the  Greeks  was.  rendered  and^vxj;  and  in  later 

times  p^va,  Cna.  Bryant  adds,  that,  by  prefixing  the  term 
Yx,  uc,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  compofition  of  many 
words,  particularly  fueh  as  are  of  Amonian  original,  Cnas  or 
Canaan,  was  ftyled  Uc-nas,  and  the  Gentile  name  or  poffef- 
five  was  Uc-cnaos,  Yx  xw.oc,  which  was  changed  by  the 
Greeks  into  Kvxmo;,  or  Cucneus  ; and  from  Yx  Kvx;  they 
formed  Kukvoj.  Hence  he  derives  the  Cycnus  of  Lucian  and 
the  ancient  poets,  who  was  reprefented  as  the  brother  of 
"Phaethon  and  transformed  into  a fwan.  With  refpedl  to 
Cycnus  and  his  brotherhood,  the  vocal  miniilers  of  Apollo, 
the  Ilory,  as  lie  conceives,  which  is  told  of  them  undoubt- 
edly alludes  to  Canaan,  the  fon  of  Ham,  and  to  the  Canaan- 
ites, his  poftevity.  Accordingly  he  obferves,  that  the  fwan 
was  the  enfign  of  Canaan,  as  the  eagle  and  vulture  were  of 
Egypt,  and  the  dove  of  Babylonia  : and  that,  wherever  we 
may  imagine  any  colonies  from  Canaan  to  have  fettled  and 
founded  temples,  there  is  fome  (lory  about  fwaus.  The 
Canaanites,  it  is  faid,  wherever  they  came,  introduced  their 
national  worfhip  ; part  of  which  confided  in  chanting  hymns 
to  the  honour  of  their  country  god,  who  was  the  fame  as 
Apollo  of  Greece  ; and  on  this  account  Lucian,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  current  notion,  fays,  that  the  Cycni  were 
formerly  the  affeffors  and  miniilers  of  that  deity.  By 
this,  fays  Bryant,  we  are  to  underftand,  that  people  of 
this  denomination  were  in  ancient  times  his  priefts.  Mede’s 
works,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Geddes’s 
Crit.  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  76.  Bifhop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies 
in  his  works,  vol.  vii.  p.  rx — 23.  8vc.  Leland’s  Deillical 
Writers,  vol.  iii.  p.  254,  &c.  Bryant’s  Anal.  Anc.  Mythol. 
vol.  i.  p.  369,  &c. 

Canaan,  land  of,  in  Scripture  Geography , fo  named  from 
_ 7 Canaan, 
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Canaan,  the  fon  of  Ham,  whofe  pofterjty  poffeffed  this 
country  as  well  as  Egypt,  or  Mizraim,  lies  in  the  weftern 
part  of  Alia,  and  extends  from  about  ji°  1033°  20'  N.  lat. 
and  from  340  50'  to  370  15'  E.  long.  It  was  bounded,  to 
the  north,  by  Crele-Syria,  or  the  mountains  of  Libauus  and 
Anti-Libanus;  to  the  well,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea;to  the 
call,  by  Arabia  Deferta  ; and  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-well, 
by  Arabia  Petnea  and  Egypt.  Its  extent  has  been  vari- 
oufly  afcertained  ; but  from  the  lateft  and  moll  accurate 
computation,  it  was  about  200  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
that  is,  from  Dan  or  Cxfarca- Philippi  to  Beer-fhtba,  and 
about  too  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  this  reduced  ex- 
tent, if  we  contider  its  extraordinary  fertility,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  many  cities  and  villages  which  it 
contained,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  an  inconliderable  fpot  of 
ground,  as  fome  have  mifrepreftnted  it,  that,  exclufive  of 
what  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  (Ezta,  iv. 
20.)  and  many  ages  after,  it  mult  have  been  always  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moll  opulent  and  confiderable  kingdoms 
of  the  Ealt  ; and  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  the  Ifraelites,  ac- 
cording to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  king  of  Tyre, 
(1  Kings,  v.  7.)  were* a “great  people.7’  Indeed,  the 
defcription  of  its  wealth,  power,  and  population,  feems  very 
extraordinary  ; even  allowing  it  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
the  utmolt  diligence,  by  men  well  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Before  the  Ifraelites  obtained  the  polTefiion  of  it,  Mofes 
defcribes  it  as  a country  Angularly  fertile  and  productive. 
See  Deut.  viii.  7,  &c.  Its  wonderful  fecundity  was  owing 
to  feveral  circumltances  ; fuch  as  the  excellent  temperature 
of  the  air,  which  was  never  fubjeft  to  exceffive  heats  or  colds, 
the  regularity  of  its  feafons,  efpecially  the  former  and  latter 
rain,  and  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  its  foil,  which 
required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring.  It  was  famous  for 
its  large  and  delicious  grapes,  for  its  palm-trees,  and  its 
dates,  for  its  balfam  fhrub  which  produced  the  celebrated 
balm  of  Gilead,  for  the  conilant  verdure  of  its  fruit  trees, 
and  for  its  citrons  and  its  oranges.  Its  vines  yielded  grapes 
twice,  and  fometimes  thrice,  in  a year  ; its  honey  was  abun- 
dant ; its  inhabitants  cultivated  fugar  canes  with  great  alTi- 
duity  ; and  their  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  were  moltly  of 
their  own  growth  and  manufacture.  Its  vicinity  to  Libauus 
afforded  them  an  ample  fupply  of  cedars,  cypreffes,  and 
other  (lately  and  fragrant  trees.  They  fed  large  herds  of 
cattle,  both  great  and  fmall,  and  their  hilly  country  afforded 
them  not  only  variety  and  plenty  of  pafture,  but  alfo  of  wa- 
ter, that  defeended  thence  into  the  vallies  and  low  lands, 
which  it  fertilized.  But  the  mod  fertile  pafture-grounds 
were  on  each  fide  of  the  liver  Jordan,  befides  thofe  of 
Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  fome 
others,  which  were  then  juftly  famed  for  their  fecundity. 
As  for  fifh,  their  rivers,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  afforded  great  plenty  and  variety.  The 
lake  Afphaltites  yielded  abundance  of  fait,  with  which  they 
feafoned  and  preferved  their  fifh,  and  which  Galen  affirms  to 
have  been  preferable  to  any  other.  It  ought  further  to  be 
confidered,  that  the  country  was  then  inhabited  by  an  induf- 
trious  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve  every  inch  of  this 
land,  and  had  made  even  the  molt  defert  and  barren  places 
to  yield  fome  kind  of  produce,  by  proper  care  and  manure, 
fo  that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  naked,  pro- 
duced corn,  pulfe,  or  pafture  ; for  every  little  hillock  was 
formed  into  a terrace  covered  with  mould,  which,  through 
the  lazinefs  of  fucceeding  proprietors,  has  been  fmee  wafhed 
off  by  rains  and  ltorms.  The  fecundity  of  Paleftine  hath 
been  extolled  even  by  Julian  the  apoftate,  a fworn  enemy  to 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  who  frequently,  in  his  Epiitles,  men- 


tions the  perpetuity,  as  well  as  excellence  and  great  abun- 
dance of  its  fruits  and  produce.  The  vifible  etfedts  of  di- 
vine difpleafure,  which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under 
Titus  Vefpafian,  but  much  more  fince  that  emperor’s  jime, 
in  the  inundations  of  the  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  of  the  more  cruel  and  deltruCtive  Chriftians, 
during  the  holy  war,  and  in  the  opprefilon  it  now  feels 
under  the  Turkifh  yoke,  are  caufes  more  than  fufficient  to 
have  reduced  the  far  greater  part  of  the  country  into  a 
mere  defert.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  its  prefent  appear- 
ance, nature  itfclf  has  rendered  it  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
of  which  the  weftern  was  conliderably  the  greater,  by  the 
river  Jordan,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Hermon  (a 
branch  of  the  mountains  of  Libanus),  and  running  fouth 
through  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  or  the  fea  of  Tiberias  and 
Galilee,  after  a courfe  of  150  miles,  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Afphaltite  Lake,  or  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Asphaltite 
Lake. 

The  country  to  the  eaft  of  Jordan  was  given  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffth  ; the  king- 
dom of  Moab  lay  to  the  fouth  ; the  kingdom  of  Ammon  to 
the  eaft  of  Gad  ; and  the  mountains  of  Hermon  bounded 
Manaffeh  to  the  north-eaft,  beyond  which  lay  Trachonitis 
and  Itursea.  Weft  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  north,  were  placed 
Naphtali  on  the  river,  and  Afher,  which  bordered  on  Phoe- 
nicia and  the  Mediterranean.  Zebulun  and  Iffachar  had 
inland  diftricts  ; but  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  and 
Ephraim  reached  from  the  fea  to  the  river.  Dan  (upon  the 
coaft)  and  Benjamin,  were  fouth  of  Ephraim,  and  north  of 
Simeon  and  Judah.  The  country  allotted  to  Simeon  bor- 
dered upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  extended  to  Egypt  ; 
but  the  Philiftines,  who  inhabited  the  coaft,  were  never 
entirely  driven  out  of  their  poffefiions.  The  country  of 
Judah  bordered  upon  the  Dead  Sea,  which  feparated  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Moab  (for  both  S meon  and  Judah 
lay  confiderably  more  fouth  than  the  tribe  of  Reuben),  and 
adjoined  the  mountainous  country  of  Idumsea,  oij  Edom, 
and  Arabia  Petrsea,  to  the  fouth.  The  next  remarkable 
divilion,  next  to  the  diftribution,  by  lot,  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  was  made  by  king  Solomon,  who  divided  his  king- 
dom into  12  provinces,  or  diftritls,  each  under  a peculiar 
officer  ; but  the  molt  fatal  div.fion  of  all  was  that  which 
obtained  under  his  imprudent  fon  Rehoboam,  when  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  revolted,  under  the  conduit  of  Jeroboam, 
who  became  head  of  this  new  monarchy,  ftyled  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Judah,  the  title  which 
diftinguifhed  the  maimed  kingdom  of  Rehoboam,  from  that 
time  downwards.  Under  the  fccond  temple  the  diftinition 
lafted  a confiderable  time,  and  the  fame  fanguinary  hatred 
and  hoftilities  continued  between  thefe  two  kingdoms  ; that 
of  Ifrael  taking  the  name  of  Samatia,  from  its  capital.  See 
Samaria. 

After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  eaft- 
ern  divilion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  called  Peraea  (more 
properly  the  country  which  had  belonged  to  Reuben  and 
Gad,  for  the  northern  part,  fometimes  called  Gaulonitis, 
was  included  in  the  diftriit  of  Trachonitis),  and  the  weftern 
part  was  divided  into  Galilee  to  the  north,  Judaea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Samaria  in  the  middle.  See  each  of  thefe  articles. 
Judaea  Proper  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Egypt,  and  included  the  countries  of  Benjamin, 
Dan,  and  Simeon,  befide  that  of  Judah.  Under  the 
Romans  the  land  began  to  be  divided  into  tetrarchies  and 
toparchies : the  larger  were  thofe  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee,  upper  and  lower ; the  leffer,  thofe  of  Geraritica, 
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Sarona,  and  others  of  lefs  note  ; all  which  lay  on  this  fide 
of  the  Jordan.  The  reft,  on  the  other  fide,  were  thofe  of 
Gilead,  Teresa,  Ganlonitis,  Auranitis,  Batanea,  and  De~ 
capolis.  Jofephus  (Antiq.  1.  xiv.  c.  io.)  mentions  another 
divifion,  made  in  the  time  of  Gabinius,  into  five  diftrifts, 
or,  as  he  llyles  them,  <7 v/Jgux,,  or  councils,  agreeably  to  the 
Roman  manner  ; thefe  were  Jerufalem,  Jericho,  and  Sc- 
phoris,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan  ; and  Gadaris  and  Amathus 
on  the  other.  The  whole  country  was  alfo  called  Pales- 
tine (which  fee),  from  the  Paleftines  or  Philiftines,  who 
inhabited  the  weftern  coafts,  and  were  firft  known  to  the 
Romans;  but  it  was  more  commonly  called  Judvea  (which 
fee),  or  Judasa  Palcftina,  from  Judah,  whofe  tribe  was  the 
molt  confiderable  of  the  twelve,  and  poflefftd  the  fineft  and 
moft  fertile  part  of  the  whole.  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Jews, 
have  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  “ Holy  Land  partly  on 
account  of  its  metropolis,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  God’s  worfhip,  and  his  peculiar  habitation  ; but  chiefly 
for  its  being  the  native  country  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the 
feene  on  which  he  accomplifhed  the  great  work  of  our  re- 
demption. It  has  alfo  been  diftinguifhed  by  other  appella- 
tions ; fuch  as  the  “ Land  of  Promife,”  the  “ Land  of 
God,”  the  “ Land  of  Ifrael,”  and  fometimes,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  “ the  Land.”  In  modern  writers,  all  dif- 
tin&ion  is  frequently  loft  in  the  general  name  of  Syria, 
which  is  given  to  the  whole  country  eaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  the  fea  and  the  defert.  As  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  north-weft  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  parti- 
'Ctilarly  on  the  coafts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  not  driven 
out  by  the  children  of  Ifrael,  this  tradl  feems  to  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  Canaan  a long  while  after  thofe  other 
parts* of  the  country,  which  were  better  inhabited  by  the 
Ifraelites,  had  loft  the  faid  name.  The  Greeks  called  this 
traft,  inhabited  by  the  old  Canaanites,  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea,  Phoenicia  (which  fee);  the  more  inland  parts, 
as  being  inhabited  partly  by  Canaanites,  and  partly  by  Sy- 
rians, Syro-Phoenicia  ; and  hence  the  woman  faid  by  St. 
Matthew  (ch.  xv.  22.)  to  be  a woman  of  Canaan,  whofe 
daughter  Jefus  cured,  is  faid  by  St.  Mark  (ch.  vii.  26.)  to 
be  a Syro-Phcenician  by  nation,  as  fire  was  a Greek  by  na- 
tion and  language.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  or  Paleftine  are  Libanus  or  Lebanon,  Anti-Libanus, 
Hermon,  Tabor,  Carmel,  Olivet,  Calvary,  Moriah,  and 
Gihon,  which  fee  refpedlively.  The  moft  noted  vallies  were 
the  valley  of  Blcffing,  or  Berakljah,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wildernefs 
of  Tekoah  ; the  vale  of  Siddim,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer and  his  confederate  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  See.), 
and  for  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  now  forming 
the  Afphaltite  lake  ; the  valley  of  Shaveh,  or  royal  valley, 
where  the  king  of  Sodom  met  victorious  Abraham,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  confederate  kings  ; the  vale  of  Salt,  in 
which  the  Edomites  were  fubdued  by  David  and  Amaziah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13.  2 Kings,  xiv.  7.);  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 

famed  for  the  death  of  Jezebel,  the  idolatrous  wife  of  Ahab ; 
the  valley  of  Mamre,  famous  for  the  oak  under  which  Abra- 
ham dwelt,  about  1 3 miles  from  Hebron,  and  25  from  Jeru- 
falem ; the  vale  of  Rephaim,  or  of  the  Titans  and  Giants, 
near  the  city  of  Jerufalem  ; the  vale  of  Jehofhaphat,  in  or 
near  Jerufalem  ; the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  walls  of 
Jerufalem,  notorious  for  the  fuperftitious  and  bloody  rites 
performed  there  in  ancient  times  ; the  valley  of  Zeboim, 
near  the  Dead  Sea  ; the  valley  of  Achor,  near  Jericho  ; the 
valley  of  Bochim,  or  of  the  mourners  (Judg.  ii.  1,  &c.), 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  Jerufalem  ; and  the  valley  of  Elah, 
famous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Goliath  by  David, 
and  for  the  viftory  which  the  Ifraelites  obtained  againft  the 


Philiftines  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  &c.).  The  country  had  alfo 
feveral  noted  plains,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  that 
through  the  rnidft  of  which  lay  the  courfe  of  the  river  Jordan, 
computed  to  be  about  rjo  miles  in  length,  from  the  city  of 
Scythopolis  northward  to  the  Afphaltite  lake.  In  this 
country  were  alfo  feveral  forefts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Hareth,  of 
Ephraim,  of  Lebanon,  in  which  Solomon  had  a fumptuous 
palace,  and  of  Bethel.  The  feas  of  Canaan  are  commonly 
reckoned  five;  viz.  the  Mediterranean,  called  by  the  facred 
writers  the  Great  Sea  ; the  Dead  Sea  or  lake  of  Sodom  ; 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias ; the  Samacbonite  Sea  or  lake  ; and  the 
Sea  of  Jazer.  The  moft  confiderable  river  is  Jordan, 
which  fee.  For  a further  account  of  this  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  fee  Canaanites  and  Palestine. 

Canaan,  in  Geography , a thriving  townlhip  of  America, 
in  Lincoln  county,  and  diftridt  of  Maine,  feated  on  Kcane- 
beck  river,  about  feven  miles  north  of  Hancock,  incorpo- 
rated in  17S8,  and  containing  454  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
townftiip  of  Grafton  county,  in  New  Hamplhire,  10  miles 
E.  of  Dartmouth  college  ; incorporated  in  1761,  and  con- 
taining, in  1790,  4S3  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townlhip  of 
Litchfield  county,  in  Connecticut,  E.  of  Houfatoniek  ri- 
ver, with  Maftachuietts  on  the  north.  It  has  a forge  and 
flitting  mill,  and  furailhes  excellent  iron.  The  mountains 
afford  valuable  minerals,  particularly  lead  and  iron.  It  is 
diftant  60  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  40  N.W.  from  Hart- 
ford.— Alfo,  a townftiip  of  Eftex  county,  in  Vermont,  be- 
ing the  north-eafternmoft  town  in  the  ftate. — Alfo,  a town- 
fliip  of  Columbia  county,  in  New  York,  between  Kirider- 
book  on  the  weft,  and  Maffachufetts  on  the  eaft.  It  has 
6692  inhabitants,  including  35  flaves. 

CANAANITES,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory , the  pofterity  of 
Canaan  by  his  eleven  fons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  fettled 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  foon  after  the  difperfion  of  Babel. 
Five  of  thefe  are  known  to  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ; viz.  Heth,  Jebus,  Hemor,  or  Amor,  Girgalhi,  and 
Hevi  or  Hivi ; and  thefe,  together  with  their  father  Ca- 
naan, became  the  heads  of  fo  many  nations.  Sina  or  Sini 
was  another  fon  of  Canaan,  whofe  fettlement  is  not  fo  pre- 
cifely  afeertained  ; but  fome  authors  infer,  from  the  affinity 
of  the  names,  that  the  defert  of  Sin,  and  mount  Sinai,  were 
the  place  of  his  abode,  and  that  they  were  fo  called  from 
him.  The  Hittites  inhabited  the  country  about  Hebron, 
as  far  as  Beer-fheba,  and  the  brook  Befor,  reckoned  by 
Mofes  the  fouthern  limits  of  Canaan.  The  Jebufites  dwelt 
near  them  on  the  north,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Jebus,  fince 
called  Jerufalem.  The  Amorites  poffeficd  the  country  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Jordan,  between  the  river  Arnon  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  mount  Gilead  on  the  north,  afterwards  the 
lot  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  Girgalhites  lay  next  above 
the  Amorites,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  and 
their  land  was  afterwards  pofltfled  by  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nafteh.  The  Hivites  dwelt  northward,  under  mount  Liba- 
nus. The  Perizzites,  who  make  cue  of  the  feven  nations 
ot  the  Canaanites,  are  fuppofed,  by  Heylin  and  others,  to 
be  the  defeendants  of  Sina  or  Sini ; and  it  is  probable,  fince 
we  do  not  read  of  their  abode  in  cities,  that  they  lived  dif- 
perfed,  and  in  tents,  like  the  Scythians,  roving  on  both  fides 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  hills  and  plains  ; and  that  they  were 
called  by  that  name  from  the  Hebrew,  pharatz , which  fig- 
nifies  to  difperfe.  The  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  rnidft  of  all, 
and  were  furrounded  by  the  reft.  This  appears  from  the 
facred  writings  to  have  been  the  refpedlive  lituation  of  thofe 
feven  nations,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  doomed  to  de- 
ftrudlion  for  their  idolatry  and  wickednefs,  when  the  Ifrael- 
ites firft  invaded  their  country.  The  learned  have  not  ab- 
folutely  determined  whether  the  nations  proceeding  from 
$ Canaan’s 
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Canaan’s  other  fix  fons  fhould  be  reckoned  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  Canaan,  The  prevalent  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  not  included.  As  to  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
arts,  fciences,  and  language  of  the  feven  nations,  that  in- 
habited the  land  of  Canaan,  they  mull,  from  the  filiation 
they  feverally  occupied,  have  been  very  different.  T hofe 
who  inhabited  the  fea-coaft  were  merchants,  and  by  reafon 
of  their  commerce  and  wealth  fcattered  colonies  over-almoll  all 
the  iflandsand  maritime  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.  See 
Phoenicia.  The  colonies  which  Cadmus  carried  to  Thebes 
in  Boeotia,  and  his  brother  Cilix  into  Cilicia,  are  faid  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  flock  of  Canaan.  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Corfu,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Gades,  and 
Ebutris,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (See  Bochart’s  Canaan.)  The  ether  Canaanites, 
whofe  iituation  was  inland,  Were  employed  partly  in  pailur- 
age,  and  partly  in  tillage,  and  they  were  ulfo  well  {killed  in 
the  exercife  of  arms.  Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  walled  cities, 
and  who  had  fixed  abodes,  cultivated  the  land  ; and  thofe 
who  wandered  about,  as  the  Perizzites  feem  to  have  done, 
grazed  cattle,  or  carried  arms : fo  that  among  the  Ca- 

naanites, we  difeover  the  various  clafles  of  merchants,  and, 
Confequently,  mariners  ; of  artificers,  fuldiers,  fhepherds, 
and  hufbandmen.  We  learn,  alfo,  from  their  hiflory,  that 
tliey  were  all  ready,  however  diverfified  by  tbeir  occupations 
or  local  interefts,  to  join  in  the  common  caufe  : that  they 
were  well  appointed  for  war,  both  offenfive  and  defenfive  ; 
that  their  towns  were  well  fortified  ; that  they  were  fuffi- 
ciently  furnifhed  with  military  weapons  and  warlike  cha- 
riots ; that  they  were  daring,  obflinate,  and  almoft  invinci- 
ble ; and  that  they  were  not  deflitute  of  craft  and  policy. 
Their  language,  we  find,  was  well  underflood  by  Abraham, 
who  was  an  Hebrew,  for  he  coriverfed  readily  with  them  on 
all  occafions ; but  as  to  their  mode  of  writing,  whether  it 
was  originally  their  own,  or  borrowed  from  the  Ifraelites,  it 
is  not  foeafy  to  determine.  Their  religion  feems  to  have  been 
preferved  pure  till  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  acknowledged 
Melchifedek  to  be  priell  of  the  mofl  high  God  ; and  Mel- 
chifedek  was,  without  doubt,  a Canaanite,  or,  at  leall, 
dwelt  at  that  time  in  Canaan,  in  high  elleem  and  venera- 
tion. 

But  we  learn  from  the  feripture  hiflory,  that  the  Hittites 
in  particular  were  become  degenerate  in  the  time  of  Ilaac 
and  Rebekah  ; for  they  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of 
Jacob’s  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  as  Efau  had 
done.  About  this  time,  then,  we  may  date  the  origin  of 
thofe  abominations  which  fubjedted  them  to  the  divine  dif- 
pleafure,  and  made  them  unworthy  of  the  land  which  tliey 
pofieffed.  In  the  days  of  Mofes,  they  were  become  incorri- 
gible idolaters  ; for  he  commands  the  Ifraelites  “ to  deflroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images  (flatties  or  pil- 
lars), and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  burn  their  graven 
images  with  fire.”  And  left  they  fhould  pervert  the  Ifrael- 
ites, the  latter  were  ftridlly  enjoined  not  to  intermarry  with 
them  5 but  “ to  fmite  them,  and  utterly  deftroy  them,  nor 
fhew  mercy  upon  them.”  Deut.  vii.  i — J.  They  are  ac- 
cufed  of  the  cruel  cuftom  of  facrificing  men,  and  are  faid  to 
have  parted  their  feed  through  fire  to  Moloch.  Levit.  xviii, 
2i.  Their  morals  were  as  corrupt  as  their  doctrine  ; adul- 
tery, belliality  of  all  forts,  profanation,  inceft,  and  all  man- 
ner of  uncleannefs,  are  the  fins  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
Canaanites,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  (Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  i. 
p.  371.)  as  they  were  a fifter  tribe  of  the  Mizraim,  refem- 
bled  them  in  their  rites  and  religion.  They  held  a heifer, 
or  cow,  in  high  veneration,  agreeably  to  the  cuftoms  of 
Egypt.  Their  chief  deity  was  the  fun,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, together  with,  the  Baalim,  under  the  titles  of 
Vol.  VI. 
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Ourehol,  Adonis,  or  Thamuz.  The  Canaanites,  at  Byb- 
lus,  Berytus,  Siaon,  and  afterwards  at  Tyre,  ufed,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Egyptians,  mournful  dirges  for  the  lofs  of 
Adonis  or  Thamuz,  who  was  the  fame  as  Thamas  and  Ofi- 
ris  m Egypt  1 and  their  meafures  and  harmony  feem  to  have 
been  very  affedling,  and  to  have  made  a wonderful  impref- 
fioh  on  the  minds  of  their  audience.  This  infectious  mode 
of  worfhip  prevailed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  children  of 
I fra  el  were  forbidden  to  weep,  and  make  lamentation  upon 
a feftival.  See  Nehtm.  viii.  9.  11.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xi. 
c.  3.  p.  563.  Among  the  Canaanites,  this  manifefta- 
tion  of  forrow  was  encouraged,  and  made  part  of  their 
rites. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  Canaanites,  they  feem  to 
have  been  comprehended  in  a great  number  of  Hates,  under 
fubjeCliou  to  limited  chiefs,  or  kings,  as  they  are  called  ; 
and  tranfafted  all  their  bufinefsin  popular  aflemblies. 

When  the  meafure  of  the  idolatries  and  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites  was  compleated,  God  delivered  their  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  conquered  it  under 
Jofhua.  However,  tliey  refilled  with  obftinate  valour,  and 
kept  Jofhua  employed  fix  years,  from  the  time  of  his  paffi- 
ing  the  river  Jordan,  and  entering  Canaan,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
1451,  to  the  year  B.C.  1445,  the  Sabbatical  year  beginning 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  ; when  he  made  a divifion  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  relied  from  his  con- 
quells.  As  God  had  commanded  this  people,  long  before, 
to  he  treated  with  rigour  (See  Deut.  vii.  2.),  Jofhua  extir- 
pated great  numbers,  and  obliged  the  red  to  fly,  fome  into 
Africa,  and  others  into  Greece.  Procopius  fays,  they  firft 
retreated  into  Egypt,  but  advanced  into  Africa,  where  they 
built  many  cities,  and  fpread  themfeives  over  thofe  vaft 
regions,  which  reach  to  the  llraits,  preferving  their  old  lan- 
guage, with  little  alteration.  In  the  time  of  Athanafius, 
the  Africans  ftill  faid  they  were  defeended  from  the  Ca- 
naanites ; and  when  alked  their  origin,  they  anfwered,  “Ca- 
nani.”  It  is  agreed,  that  the  Punic  tongue  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  the  Canaanitifh  or  Elebrew. 

After  the  Canaanites  had  been  fucceftively  defeated,  and. 
at  length,  difperfed  and  reduced,  the  Anakims,  a fierce  and 
barbarous  race,  who  inhabited  fome  of  the  mountains  of  the 
land,  of  a dillindl  origin  from  the  Canaanites,  were  invaded 
and  cut  off ; and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  Ifraelites  became 
mailers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  How- 
ever, the  Canaanites  of  feveral  denominations  were  ftrong 
and  powerful,  and  retained  no  mean  (hare  of  the  country  ; 
and,  for  19  or  20  years,  the  remainder  of  Jofhua’s  days, 
they  were  very  little  molefted.  At  length,  when  the  divifion 
was  completely  fettled,  the  Canaanites  were,  on  all  fides, 
invaded  again  by  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  who  wiftied  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  refpe&ive  lots.  However,  in  the  confli&s 
thus  occafioned,  the  contending  parties  feem  to  have  been 
pretty  equally  matched  ; fo  that  although  multitudes  of  the 
Canaanites  were  flain  in  the  wars  with  Jofhua,  and  many  of 
them  fled  in  queft  of  more  quiet  habitations,  yet,  after  all 
their  calamities,  they  appear  to  have  been  little  inferior  to 
the  Ifraelites  ; nor  do  we  find  that  any  one  tribe  of  them 
was  mifling,  except  the  Girgafhites,  who,  it  is  faid,  fled 
into  Africa,  and  fettled  in  that  country.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  fome  of  the  more  immediately  devoted  nations,  viz.  the 
Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Hivites,  and  Jebufites, 
were  allowed  to  dwell  in  common  with  the  children  of  Ifrael 
in  their  promifed  land.  See  Judges,  ch.  i.  ii.  For  this 
exercife  of  mercy  and  toleration  reafons  of  a political  and  re- 
ligious nature  have  been  afiigned.  Thus  the  Ifraelites  were 
prevented  from  finking  into  a fluggifh  and  ina<£live  Hate,  as 
they  had  enemies  to  excite  and  exercife  their  courage,  and 
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to  keep  up  among  them  martial  difcipline  ; they  were  thus 
preferved  in  a condition  of  immediate  dependence  on  God, 
and  directed  to  look  cunllantly  to  him  for  fuccour  ; and  it 
was  thus  provided,  that  no  pare  of  the  country-,  which  was 
too  txtenfive  to  be  every  where  inhabited  by  the  Ifraelites 
at  their  firft.fettlement,  fhould  he  left  defolate,  fo  as  to  be- 
come a refuge  for  wild  beads,  which,  by  their  increafe, 
might  prove  a more  dreadful  and  pernicious  enemy  than  the 
Canaanitcs.  Befides,  it  has  been  very  jullly  alleged,  that 
though  the  order  for  extermination  was  poiitive  and  abfo- 
lute,  the  promife  of  power  to  fulfil  it  was  limited  and  con- 
ditional. It  was  not  till  after  the  Ifraelites  had  forfaken 
the  Lord,  and  worfhipped  other  gods,  that  the  Lord  would 
no  more  enable  them  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  The  Canaan- 
ites  feem  to  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  their  ground 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  Jerufa- 
lem,  till  the  reign  of  David  ; when  that  city,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Jebufites,  was  taken  by  dorm.  They 
were  alfo  invaded  in  Gezcr  by  Pharaoh  ; their  city  was 
burnt,  and  they  were  all  put  to  the  fword.  Thus  opprefied 
by  the  Ifraelites  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of 
Egypt  on  the  other,  the  remaining  Amorites,  Plittites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebufites,  were  reduced,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  to  a date  of  flavery,  and  employed  in  the 
labour  of  carrying  on  his  yab  and  fumptuous  works  ; and 
this  feverity  was  entailed  on  their  pofterity.  j Kings,  ix. 
20,  2i.  Ezra,  ii.  55.  58.  Nchem.  xi.  3.  Although  upon 
their  fird  reduction,  they  became  profelytes  to  the  Jewifh 
religion,  yet  it  has  been  thought,  that  they  were  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  Jews,  and  reckoned  of  a more  ignoble 
blood,  born  to  drudgery.  Among  the  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
naanites above  enumerated,  who  became  fubjedt  to  the  yoke 
of  Solomon,  the  Canaanite3,  peculiarly  fo  called,  are  omitted. 
Thefe,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  bore  no  part  of  the 
burden  impofed  upon  the  others;  but  remained  free  and  in- 
dependent in  their  pofikflions  on  the  fea-coad,  rofe  after- 
wards to  great  celebrity,  and,  continually  improving  them- 
felves  in  navigation,  commerce,  and  the  ufeful  arts,  were 
comprifed  under  the  appellation  of  Phoenicians.  Anc.  Un. 
Hid.  vol.  i. 

The  dedrudtion  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  expulfion  of 
them  from  their  country  by  a divine  order,  vvhild  fome  of 
them  were  allowed  to  remain  in  oppoiition  to  this  order, 
have  afforded  a theme,  on  which  fceptics  and  infidels  have 
vehemently  declaimed  ; and  which  they  have  urged  as  an 
unanfwerable  objeftion  either  to  the  truth  of  the  feripture 
hidory,  or,  admitting  the  faft,  to  the  moral  providence  of 
God.  This  objedtion  has  been  lately  dated  in  its  full  force 
by  a learned  commentator  and  critic  (Dr.  Geddcs)  in  the 
preface  to  the  2d  volume  of  his  “ Tranflation,”  and  alfo  in 
t he  1 ft  volume  of  his  “Critical  Remarks,”  p.  422,  &c. ; 
and  inftead  of  obviating  it  by  argument,  or  admitting  the 
fiuTiciency  of  the  dilution  of  the  diffioulty,  propofed  by  other 
ingenious  and  learned  writers,  he  boldly  t uts  the  Gordian 
knot,  rtfpedling  the  order  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  God  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  ; deeming  this  method 
preferable  to  the  unfuccel'sful  endeavours  or  other  ferip- 
tural  writers  to  untie  it.  Inftead  of  acceding  to  any  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  in  defence,  or 
even  in  extenuation,  of  this  fuppofed  cruel  and  fanguinary 
meafure,  he  denies  that  any  fuch  order  proceeded  from  God, 
or  even  from  the  mouth  of  Modes.  He  fnfpecls  it  to  be 
“ the  fabrication  of  dime  pofterior  Jew,  to  jutlify  the  cruel- 
ties of  his  nation.”  Of  courfe,  he  difputes  the  abfolute  and 
imiverfal  infpiration  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  It  is  bedde  our 
purpofe  to  enter  at  large  into  the  difciifiion  of  this  fubjedt. 
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But  when  we  confider,  that  the  extermination  of  the  Ca- 
naanites forms  a leading  and  prominent  part  of  the  feripture 
hiftorv,  and  that  it  is,  more  diredtly  or  indirectly,  referred 
to  as  the  confequence  of  a divine  order,  in  a great  variety  of 
paffages,  the  idea  of  the  fabiication  of  fuch  an  order  by  a 
pofterior  Jew,  feems  to  us  to  be  altogether  inadmilbble. 
The  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the  circumftances  fucceed- 
ing  and  attending  it,  pervades  the  whole  Jewifh  hiftory  ; and 
if  we  fuppofe  tli at  the  providence  of  God  had  no  concern  in 
the  conduct  and  execution  of  it,  we  mull  be  led  to  admit  a 
great  number  of  fabrications  and  interpolations  in  the  de- 
tailed account  which  the  feripture  has  given  us  of  it,  and 
we  (hall  ultimately  undermine  the  truth  of  the  hiftory  itfelf, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  determine  what  part  of  it  is  authentic 
and  true  and  what  is  forged  and  falfe.  But  we  are  of  opi- 
nion. that  the  objection  itfelf,  which  has  been  repeated  by 
Tindal,  Morgan,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  laft  of  all  by  the 
author  of  the  “ Age  of  Reafon,”  has  been  as  often  fatis- 
fadforily  refuted.'  To  this  purpofe  it  has  been  argued,  that 
the  Canaanites  were  guilty  not  only  of  the  grofleft  idol- 
atries, but  of  the  moft  execrable  vices,  fome  of  which  have 
been  thought  to  deferve  death,  and  have  been  fo  punifhed  in 
all  civilized  countries.  God  exprefsly  declares,  after  warn- 
ing the  Ifraelites  againft  thefe  abominable  crimes,  that  be- 
canfc  of  thefe  things  “ he  abhorred  thofe  nations  and  call, 
them  out.”  Lev.  xx.  23.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  punifh- 
ment  that  was  inflided  upon  them  ; and  accordingly  it  is 
given  as  a reafon  why  they  were  not  long  before  expelled 
and  deftroyed,  that  the  “ iniquities  of  the  Amorites  was 
not  yet  full.”  Gen,  xv.  16.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the 
meafure  of  their  fins  was  compleated,  and  their  wickednefs 
became  univerfal  and  incorrigible,  that  the  threatened  judg- 
ment was  inflided.  Now  can  it  be  denied,  that  God,  who 
is  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  life,  and  who  may,  and  adually 
does,  whenever  he  pleafes,  take  away  men’s  lives  without 
injuftice,  may  in  juft  judgment  cut  fhort  the  lives  of  per- 
fons  for  their  crimes,  and  bring  general  deftrudion  even 
upon  communities  of  people  or  nations  ? Why,  it  may  be 
afked,  fhould  the  deftrudion  of  a fmall  pait  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  be  pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  divine  attributes,  while  the  deftrudion  of  the  whole- 
world  by  the  deluge  is  paffed  by  without  any  comment  ? 
The  general  deftrudion  of  the  human  race  in  the 

latter  cafe,  and  the  partial  extermination  of  the  Canaan- 
ties,  arc  to  be  accounted  for  upon  precifcly  the 

fame  principle.  In  both  cafes  it  was  the  enormous  wick- 
ednefs of  the  people  which  drew  upon  them  fuch  lignal 
punifhment.  This  kind  of  punifhment  of  individual  or  na- 
tional wickednefs  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  inftrudive  ex- 
ample and  warning  to  the  world  in  general  ; and  in  the  cafe 
before  us  it  was  highly  expedient,  and  even  necefiary  for 
the  inftrudion  of  that  age  of  mankind,  that  the  Supreme 
Ruler  fliould  make  a iignal  and  linking  example  of  a nation 
fo  far  funk  in  idolatry  and  corruptions  of  all  kinds,  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are  faid  to  have  been.  With  re- 
fped  to  the  mode  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Canaanites,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  if  God  had  deftroyed  them  by  famine 
or  by  peftilence,  if  he  had  caufed  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
fume  them,  or  exterminated  them  by  an  inundation  or  an 
earthquake,  none  could  have  prefumed  to  arraign  the 
wifdom  and  juftice  of  his  proceedings ; although  in  ca- 
lamities of  this  public  nature  infants  mull  have  fuffered 
as  well  as  the  parents ; and  among  the  adults  fome  in- 
nocent individuals  mull  have  been  involved  in  the  com- 
mon ruin.  In  fuch  a cafe  it  could  not  have  been  faid, 
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that  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  it  was 
not  conformable  to  the  ufual  conduct  of  Providence.  But 
then  it  would  not  have  been  fo  apparent,  that  this  calamity 
of  their  extermination  was  inflifted  by  way  of  punilhment 
for  their  idolatry  and  detcflable  wickednefs.  It  might  pof- 
fibly  have  been  attributed  to  fome  natural  caufe,  or  h.ave 
been  regarded  as  an  unaccountable  and  fortuitous  event. 
But  when  they  were  ordered  to  be  exterminated  for  their 
abominable  crimes  by  an  expreis  command  of  God,  attefted 
by  a feries  of  the  moil  amazing  miracles  and  divine  inter- 
poiitions ; and  this  was  appointed  to  be  executed  by  ano- 
ther nation,  peculiarly  fet  apart  by  their  original  conftitu- 
tion  to  the  acknowledgment  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  of  him  only,  and  to  whom  Gcd  had  given  the 
moil  excellent  and  holy  laws,  threatening  them  at  the  fame 
time  with  fimilar  punifhrnents  if  they  committed  the  like 
crimes: — in  this  cafe,  the  reafon  of  the  judgment  was  as  ap- 
parent as  when  a malefactor  is  put  to  death  by  an  officer  of 
juitice  for  a crime,  in  execution  cf  the  fentence  of  a juft 
magiltrate.  Nor  in  fuen  a procedure  is  there  any  thing, 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  inconfiilent  with  the  wifdom  and 
righteoufnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  contradictory  to 
his  own  laws ; fince  there  ‘is  no  law  of  nature  that  debars 
God  from  executing  judgments  on  particular  perfons,  or 
guilty  nations,  for  their  crimes  and  vices,  even  to  extermi- 
nation ; or  from  employing,  if  he  thinks  fit,  one  or  more 
nations  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  others.  In  this  in- 
ftance  the  word  of  God  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  works 
and  thofe  manifeftations  of  the  divine  attributes  that  are 
difcernible  in  the  book  of  nature. 

Although  God  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  abfolute  and  im- 
mutable obligations  of  doing  whatever  is  juft  2nd  right  ; yet 
a command  from  God  may  either  make  or  imply  fome  change 
in  the  circumftances  and  relations  of  things,  on  which  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  the  human  condudl  depends,  and  confe- 
quently  it  may  be  fit  and  right  to  do  that  in  virtue  of  a di- 
vine command,  which  it  would  not  have  been  fit  to  do  with- 
out it. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  indeed,  (vol.  lir.  p.  3 05.  vol.  v.  p. 
148.)  has  compared  the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifraelites, 
and  what  they  did  there,  to  the  cruelties  exercifed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns  un- 
der Attila,  who,  he  fays,  were  much  more  merciful  than 
they  ; but  he  feems  to  forget  the  difference  between  tliefe 
cafes;  viz.  that  the  latter  had  no  motive  or  pretence,  but 
their  own  ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty  ; whereas  the  for- 
mer ailed  in  execution  of  the  exprefs  command  of  God,  and 
by  a commiffion  from  him,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  a feries  of  the  molt  extraordinary  divine  atteftations 
that  the  world  ever  favv.  This  can,  therefore,  furnifh  no 
precedent  for  any  other  nation  to  do  the  like,  except  they 
can  produce  the  fame  or  equal  proofs  of  a divine  commiffion. 
The  fame  general  anfwer  will  fuffice  for  obviating  feveral 
of  the  inferences  deduced  from  this  event  by  Dr.  Geddes, 
ubi  f/pra.  It  would  be  a fufficient  reafon  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Canaanites  by  the  {word  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  if,  as  is  very  poffible,  this  was  the  belt  method  of 
impreffing  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites  themfelves  with  a juft 
idea  of  the  heinous  nature  of  idolatry,  and  to  make  fufficient 
provifion  againlt  their  being  feduced  into  the  lame  abomina- 
ble practices.  If  their  living  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
idolatrous  nations  was  fo  unfafe  for  this  people,  as  their 
hiitory  thews  it  to  have  been,  what  danger  would  they  not 
have  been  in,  if  they  had  fpared  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, and  fuftered  them  to  live  unmoleftcd  among  them  ? It 
ought  alfo  .to  be  confidered,  that  in  all  the  other  wars  in 
which  the  Ifraelites  might  happen  to  be  engaged,  with  their 


neighbouring  nations,  they  were  exprcfsly  enjoined  to  pur- 
fue  different  and  more  humane  maxims,  fparing  all  except 
fuch  as  were  found  bearing  arms.  In  this  particular  cafe 
only  they  were  exprefsly  commanded  to  “exterminate  utter- 
ly.” That  the  Ifraelites  were  not  influenced  by  the  ufual 
paffions  of  conquerors,  but  acted  under  an  authority  which 
contronled  their  natural  dc  fires,  is  rnanifelt  from  their  fpar- 
ing even  the  cattle,  and  even  refraining  to  appropriate  to 
themfelves  the  treafufe  which  they  found  in  Jericho,  which 
was  the  lirft  fruits  of  their  conquefts,  and  to  be  devoted  to 
God.  The  Ifraelites  have  often  been  compared  to  barbar- 
ous conquerors  and  cruel  murderers;  but  let  other  conquer- 
ors and  aflaffins  be  produced,  who  refrained  from  plunder 
as  they  did.  That  they  were  not  actuated  by  mere  rage 
and  revenge  is  evident  from  their  having'  received  no  particu- 
lar provocation,  not  indeed  having  had  any  perlonal  inter- 
courfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Their  motives  muff* 
therefore,  have  been  very  different  from  thofe  of  common 
robbers  and  murderers  ; and  in  tiie  judgment  of  reafon,  it 
is  the  motive  that  determines  the  nature  of  the  aftion.  It 
is  alfo  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  the  paffion 
which  the  Ifraelites  may  be  luppofed  to  have  had  for 
war,  which  would  have  been  inflamed  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  conquefts,  they  were  forbidden  to  extend  them  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;■  and  the  conftituticn 
of  their  government  was  altogether  unfuited  to  extenfive  em- 
pire. 

The  learned  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  Treatife  on  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Scriptures,  (p.  245,  See.)  argues  againil  the  ob- 
jection which  vve  have  been  coniideiiug,  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  ufurpers,  and  had  a6ted  in  dire 61  defiance  of  an 
ordinance  of  God,  by  feizing  upon  the  land  appropriated 
from  the  beginning  to  the  children  of  Ifrael.  -Motes,  accord- 
ingly, intimates,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  their  peculiar 
inheritance,  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8.  In  the  Eufebian  Chronicle 
of  Scaliger  it  i6  mentioned,  that  Canaan  the  fon  of  Ham, 
firlt  made  an  innovation  in  the  world.  “ He  trefpafied  upon 
the  rights  of  his  brethren,  and  feized  upon  the  land,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  God’s  future  people.”  When  the 
Ifraelites,  therefore,  were  brought  to  Canaan,  they  came  to 
their  own  inheritance,  and  thole  who  ufurped  their  proper- 
ty knew  it,  and  knew  by  whom  it  had  been  appointed. 

After  all,  vve  may  oblerve,  that  the  order, to  exterminate 
utterly  in  the  cale  of  the  Canaanites,  though  exprefted  in 
abfolute  terms,  is  luppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  conditional 
in  fa6t  ; and  that  their  lives  were  to  have  been  fpared  upon 
their  fubmiffion,  and  efpecially  upon  their  forfaking  idola- 
try. Accordingly,  it  is  plain  in  fail,  that  the  ifraelites 
either  did  not  underftand  the  command  to  be  abfolute,  or 
they  knowingly  tranfgreflcd  it,  even  in  the  beft  and  moll 
flourifhing  ftate  of  their  affairs.  To  this  purpofe  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  many  of  the  Canaanites  lived  in  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  Ifraelites  even  to  the  times  of  their  kings 
(1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  ; nor  do  we  ever  read  that  they  were 
blamed  for  the  favour  they  fhewed  them.  Moreover,  the 
reafon  and  end  for  which  the  order  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites  was  given,  viz.  left  the  children  of  Ifrael 
fhould  be  enticed  by  them  into  idolatry,  entirely  ceafed 
upon  their  fubmiffion,  and  abandoning  their  idol  worfhip, 
which  was  generally  the  cafe.  Befides,  it  is  pretty  clearly 
inferred,  that  this  order  was  conditional,  from  the  circum- 
flance,  that  if  the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites  had  not  been 
hardened  to  oppole  the  llraelites,  they  would  not  have  beea 
cut  off.  Joih.  xi.  19,  20.  Accordingly  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  severity  of  the  judgments  mfliCled  upon  the  Ca- 
naanites  for  their  extreme  wickcdnefs,  of  which  the  Ifrael - 
ites  were  the  inilruments,  was  not  executed  in  the  degree  or 
P 2 to 
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to  the  extent  which  has  been  fuppofed.  This  has  been 
maintained  with  great  ftrength  of  argument  by  learned  and 
impartial  judges ; by  Maimonides  and  others  of  the  firft  ac- 
count among  the  Jews,  and  alfo  by  many  Chriltians  of  our 
own  and  other  countries.  Grotius,  in  particular,  on  Deut. 
xx.  io.  maintains,  that  the  law,  Exod.  xxiii.  31,  32.  and 
Deut.  vii.  1,  2,  was  to  be  extended  only  to  fuch  of  thefe 
people  as  did  not  furreuder  themfelves  on  being  fummoned  ; 
as  is  evident  from  Joihua  xi.  19,  20.  We  (hall  further  add, 
that  idolatry,  under  the  Jewifh  theocracy,  was  a crime  of 
peculiar  malignity  : and  therefore,  although  God  has  not 
thought  fit  to  enadl  a general  law  obligatory  on  all  mankind 
for  punilhing  idolaters  with  death,  and  without  his  appoint- 
ment it  might  not  be  executed  ; yet  when  it  pleafed  him 
for  wife  ends  to  feledl  a particular  nation,  and  among  them 
to  eredl  a peculiar  facred  polity,  and  to  appoint  that  the 
worlhip  of  the  one  true  God  and  of  him  only  Ihould  be  the 
very  balls  of  their  conftitution,  on  which  all  their  privileges, 
their  national  property,  and  their  right  to  their  country 
depended,  it  is  evident,  that  under  fuch  a conftitution  to 
revolt  to  idolatry  and  polytheifm  was  in  the  moll  criminal 
fenfe  to  be  traitors  to  the  community  : and  of  courfe  to  ar- 
raign a law  for  inflicting  a capital  punilhment  upon  idolaters 
under  that  particular  conftitution  is  highly  abfurd.  Nor 
Ihould  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Gen- 
tile world,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
was  by  no  means  a fyftem  of  merely  fpeculative  opinions; 
but  a courfe  of  the  moft  atrocious  and  abominable  pradices, 
enjoining  the  cruel  murder  of  numberlefs  innocent  children, 
as  well  as  other  human  vidlims,  and  the  moft  fhocking  lewd- 
nefs,  together  with  other  vices  of  the  moft  deteftable  na- 
ture. And  furely  it  becomes  a wife  legifiator  and  the  moral 
Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  to  reftrain,  by  the  moft  authori- 
tative and  awful  fandlions  annexed  to  his  laws,  the  commif- 
iion  of  fuch  dellrudlive  vices  as  thefe. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  “ Reply  to  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Age  of  Reafon,”  by  Thomas  Paine,  fuggefts,  that  fome 
qualifications  and  fofteningsin  the  cafe  of  many  relations  and 
occurrences  in  the  fcripture  hiftory,  may  be  properly  admit- 
ted, without  any  danger  to  the  main  fabric  of  revelation, 
upon  the  ground  of  exaggeration  from  national  vanity,  and 
the  pride  of  individuals.  Hence,  he  lays,  we  may  prefume 
upon  enlargement  in  the  part  of  the  narrative  on  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  viftories,  the  number  of  the  (lain,  and  the 
extent  of  their  defolations.  He  further  intimates,  that  the 
Jewifh  hiftorians  had  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  every 
tranfadlion  as  preferibed  by  the  exprds  injunctions  of  Jeho- 
vah, when  we  are  under  no  neccffity,  as  he  conceives,  of 
i'uppofing  a fpecific  and  a&ual  interference  in  the  cafe,  hut 
may  very  rationally,  and  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  ac- 
cepted interpretation,  have  recourfe  for  a folution  to  that 
predominant  and  univerfal  perfuafion,  from  their  infancy,  of 
the  peculiar  fiiperintendance  of  Jehovah,  not  only  over  the 
political  welfare  of  their  Hate,  but  the  private  concerns  of 
individuals.  He  adds  that  it  is  a point  worthy  of  invelli- 
gation  how  far  Jofhua,  and  his  fellow  foldiers,  in  conformity 
to  the  ferocious  character  of  the  times,  and  the  fariguinary 
propenfities  of  military  men,  may  actually  have  exceeded 
their  commiflion,  and  indulged  themfelves  in  unauthorized 
ails  of  murder,  rapine,  and  devaftation.  Having  collected 
a variety  of  opinions  on  this  interefting  lubjedl,  we  muft  re- 
fer for  a further  difeuffion  of  it  to  the  authors  already  cited, 
and  to  the  following  publications : Leland’s  Anfwer  to 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  p.  429,  See.  Le- 
land’s Deiftical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  &c.  Prieltley’s  In- 
llitutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  and  Prieftley’s  Notes  on  all  the 
Books  of  Scripture,  yoI.  i.  Preface,  Sermons,  &c,  by  Jo- 


feph  Nicol  Scot,  vol,  i.  Lindfey’s  Converfations  on  the  DL 
vine  Government",  p.  80 — S5.  Bifliop  of  Lincoln’s  Elements 
of  Chriltian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  Sec, 

CANACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Turdetani. 

CANACE,  in  Entomology , an  Indian  fpecies  of  Papilio, 
deferibed  by  Linnasus,  the  wings  of  which  are  angulated  and 
blue,  with  a pale  band  ; beneath  yellow,  and  green  marbled. 
Amcen.  Acad. 

CANADA,  fometimes  called  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
Geography , a country  of  North  America  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfon’s  bay,  Eaft  Main 
and  Labrador,  on  the  eaft  by  Labrador,  the  bay  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  New  Brunfwick,  on  the  louth  by  the  United. 
States,  and  on  the  weft  by  Luke  Winnipeg  and  parts  of  Ame- 
rica hitherto  imperfeClly  deferibed.  It  is  computed  to  ex- 
tend from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  ifle  of  Anticofti  in' 
the  eaft,  to  the  lake  of  Winnipeg  in  the  weft,  cr  from  64° 
to  970  W.  long.  33  degrees,  or  about  2000  geographicar 
miles,  the  breadth  from  the  lake  of  Erie  in  the  louth,  or 
N.  lat.  430,  may  extend  at  lead  to  N.  lat.  490,  comprehend- 
ing 6 degrees,  or  360  geographical  miles.  Others  make  its 
extent  much  more  conliderable  towards  the  noith,  and 
eftimate  it  at  500  miles.  Its  mean  breadth  is  not  above  200. 
It  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Upper  and 
'Lower  Canada  ; the  former,  which  has  been  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Upper  country,  lies  north  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  is  feparated  from  New  York  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
here  called  the  Cataraqui,  and  the  lakes  Ontario,  and  Erie. 
Its  capital  is  Newark,  or  Niagara,  on  the  Britilh  fide  of  the 
Niagara  ; belide  which  it  has  Kingfton,  inhabited  by  emi- 
grants from  the  United  States,  and  reckoned  by  fome  the 
chief  town.  The  latter  lies  on  both  Tides  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  has  for  its  capital  Quebec,  the  chief  city  of 
the  whole  country.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  feparated 
by  the  river  Utavvas,  or  more  precifely  by  a line,  which, 
commences  at  a ftone  boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  lake 
St.  Francis  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  cove,  W.  of 
Point-au-Boudet,  and  runs  thence  northerly  to  Utawas 
river,  and  to  its  fource  in  lake  Tomifcaning,  ar.d  thence  due 
north  till  it  ftrikes  the  boundary  of  Hudfon  bay,  or  New 
Britain.  Upper  Canada  includes  all  the  territory  to  the 
weftward  and  fouthward  of  the  Paid  line,  to  the  utnmft  ex- 
tent of  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Canada.  The 
original  population  of  this  country  confided  of  feveral  favage. 
tribes,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difeovered  in  1497  by 
John  and  Sebaftian  Cabot.  The  French  were  the  firft  Eu- 
ropeans who  took  poffefiion  of  it,  and  made  their  fettlement- 
at  Quebec  in  1608.  In  the  year  1.759  Quebec  was  cap-' 
tured  by  General  Woife  ; and  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great' 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  From  this  period ; 
till  the  year  1774  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  were 
regulated  by  the  otdinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Quebec  bill,  which  was  then  puffed,  a legifla- 
tive  council  was  appointed  by  his  majelly,  and  the  number 
of  its  members  was  limited  to  twenty-three.  But  by  an  a£L 
pafled  by  the  Britilh  parliament  in  1791,  the  executive,  power, 
in  each  province  was  veiled  in  the  governor  ; and  a legiflative 
council,  and  an  affembly,  were  appointed  for  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Living  power  to 
make  laws  with  the  confent  of  the  governor;  but  the  king 
may  declare  his  diffent  at  . any  time  within  two  years  after  the 
bills  are  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become  void.  The 
legiflative  council  of  Lower  Canada  conliftsof  15  members  ; 
that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  They  are  fummoned  by 
the  governor  under  the  king’s  authority,  and  appointed  for 
life,  unlefs  they  forfeit  their  office  by  an  abfence  of  four 
3.,  years, . 
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years,  or  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  The 
affembly  of  Lower  Canada  confifts  of  50  members,  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada  of  16  ; and  they  are  chofen  by  the  freeholders 
in  the  towns  and  diftiifts,  The  affembly  is  not  to  continue 
longer  than  four  years,  but  it  may  be  diffolved  fooner ; and 
the  governor  is  bound  to  convene  it  at  lead  once  in  each 
year.  The  governor,  together  with  fucli  of  the  exe- 
cutive council,  as  fball  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  the 
affairs  of  each  province,  are  to  be  a court  of  civil  jurifdiftion 
for  hearing  and  determining  appeals ; fubjeft,  however,  to 
fuch  appeals  from  their  fentence  as  heretofore  exiltcd.  All 
lands  in  Upper  Canada  are  to  be  granted  hereafter  in  free 
and  common  focage  ; and  alfo  in  Lower  Canada,  when  the 
grantee  (liali  defire  it,  fubjeft,  neverthelefs,  to  alterations  by 
an  aft  of  the  legiflature  ; and  the  prefent  fyftem  of  judica- 
ture in  each  province  was  eftabliflied  by  the  Quebec  bill  of 
1774.  But  whilft  the  French  laws  were  funered  by  the 
Quebec  bill  to  exift,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affeftions  of 
the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  attached  to  them,  al- 
though the  abolition  of  thefe  laws  would  be  favourable  to 
the  interefts  of  civil  liberty;  the  criminal  law  of  England 
was  happily  eftabliflied  through  every  party  of  the  country. 
The  whole  of  Britifh  America,  Canada  included,  is  fuper- 
intended  by  an  officer  ftyled  governor-general  of  the  four 
Britifh  provinces  in  North  America,  who,  befides  other 
powers  which  he  pofTefles,  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
Britifh  troops  in  the  four  provinces,  and  the  governments 
attached  to  them,  and  Newfoundland.  Each  of  the  pro- 
vinces has  a lieutenant-governor,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
governor-general,  is  invefted  with  all  the  powers  requilite  to 
a chief  magiftrate. 

By  an  aft  paffed  in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  prefent  majefty’s 
reign,  the  Britifh  parliament  has  the  power  of  making  any 
regulations,  that  may  be  found  expedient,  refpefting  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  province,  and  alio  of  impof- 
ing  import  and  export  duties,  reltrifted  to  the  ufe  of  the 
province,  and  applied  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  laws  made  in 
the  council  and  affembly  direft. 

Every  form  of  religion  is  completely  tolerated  in  both 
provinces  ; but  the  Roman  catholic  religion  is  that  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants ; and  by  the  Quebec  bill  of 
1774,  ecclefiallics  of  that  perf nation  are  legally  empowered 
to  recover  all  the  dues,  which,  before  that  period,  th»y 
were  accuftomed  to  receive,  as  well  as  tithes,  from  the  Ro- 
man catholic  inhabitants ; neverthelefs,  they  cannot  exaft 
any  dues  or  tithes  from  Proteftaats,  or  from  lands  held  by 
Proteftar.ts ; although  fuch  lands  might  formerly  have  been 
fubjtftcd  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  lupport  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  Thefe  dues  and  tithes  are,  however,  itill 
to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the  governor  and  referved 
in  the  hands  of  his  majefty’s  receiver-general,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  actually  refining  in  the  pro- 
vince. By  the  aft  of  the  year  1791  it  was  alfo  ordained, 
that  the  governor  fhould  allot  out  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown,  granted, after  that  period,  one-feventh  for  th.-  benefit  of 
the  Proteftant  clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe;  and 
it  is  required  that  all  fuch  allotments  fhould  be  particularly 
fpecifitd  in  every  grant  of  wafte-lands;  othenvife  the  grant 
is  void.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive 
council,  is  authorifed  to  conftitute  parlonages  or  reftories,  and 
to  endow  them  out  of  thefe  appropriations,  and  to  prefent  in- 
cumbents to  them, ordained  according.to  the  ritesof  the  church 
of  England.  The  clergy  of  this  church,  in  both  provinces, 
confilt  at  prefent  only  of  12  perfons,  including  the  bifhop  of 
Quebec  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome  amount  to 
jao,  viz.  a bifhop,  three  vicars-general,  and  116  curates 
and  miffionaries,  all  of  whom  are  refident  in  the  lower  pro- 


vince, except  five  curates  and  miffionaries.  The  number 
of  the  difTcnting  clergy,  in  both  provinces,  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  population  of  Upper  Canada  has  been  ftated  by  fome  to 
amount  to  40,000,  by  others  to  20,000  Britifh  and  French 
inhabitants,  exclufive  of  10,000  loyalifts,  who  are  fettled 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  province.  Lower  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  a cenfu.-,  ordered  to  be  taken  by  general  Haldimand 
in  1784,  contained  113,012  inhabitants.  Both  provinces 
may  probably  now  contain  more  than  150,000  perfons ; and 
their  number  is  multiplying  both  by  a natural  increafe  and  by 
emigrants  from  other  countries.  The  number  of  favages  has 
been  eftimated  at  50,000.  About  nine-tenthsof  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  provinces  are  Roman  catholics  ; and  about  five-fixths 
of  thofe  of  LowerCanada  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  Frenchextrac- 
tion.  Some  of  the  lower  daffies  of  the  French  Canadians 
poffefs  all  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  people  of  France  ; 
but  others  have,  to  appearance,  a great  deal  of  that  fnllennefs 
and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners  which  is  charafteriftic  of  thepeo- 
ple  of  the  United  States : vanity,  however,  is  the  predominant 
feature  in  the  character  of  all  of  them.  Few  of  the  men  can 
read  or  write,  and  in  this  refpeft  are  much  inferior  to  the 
women  ; but  both  men  and  women  are  funk  in  ignorance 
and  fnperftition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  priefts.  The 
French  language  is  univerfally  ufed  ; Englifh  being  reftrifte  l 
to  the  few  Britifh  fcttlers.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada 
are  in  general  well  finnifhed  with  bed^,  in  the  French  ftyie, 
very  large,  and  raifed  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  houfes  a e 
for  the  moll  part  built  of  logs ; but  they  are  much  more 
compaft  and  better  eonftrufted  than  thofe  of  the  United 
States ; the  logs  being  fitted  more  elofely  together,  planed 
and  white-wafhed  externally,  and  generally  lined  with  deal 
boards  within.  However,  the  inattention  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  adnriffion  of  air,  by  occaiionally  opening  their  win- 
dows, renders  them  very  difagreeable  and  even  unwhole- 
fome.  The  expences  of  the  civil  lift  in  this  province  are 
ellimated  at  a.o,ooc\. per  annum,  one-half  of  which  is  defrayed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the  province,  out 
of  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  certain  articles,  fuch 
as  fpirits,  wine,  fugar,  moiaffies,  coffee,  tobacco,  fait,  and 
playing  cards.  The  expence  of  the  civil -lift  in  Upper  Canada 
is  eftimated  at  about  a fourth  of  that  of  the  lower  piovince. 
The  military  eftab'iffiment  in  both  provinces,  together  with 
the  repairs  of  fortifications,  See.  is  computed  to  coft  Great 
Britain  ioo,oool.  annually  ; and  the  like  fum  is  chargeable  for 
prefents  to  the  Indians, and  falaries  toofficers  employed  among 
them  in  trade,  Sic.  in  Upper  Canada.  Thefe  expences,  how- 
ever, are  thought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of 
the  commerce  with  this  country,  which  is  faid  to  employ  about 
7000  tons  of  (hipping  annually.  The  imports  into  Canada 
confitl  of  earthen-ware,  hard-ware,  and  houfehold  furniture, 
various  articles  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  haberdafhery, 
hoficry,  & c.  ftationary,  leather,  and  its  manufaftures,  gro- 
cery, wines,  fpirits,  'Weft  Indian  produce,  See.  &c.  cordage 
of  every  defeription,  and  the  coarfe  manufaftures  of  iron. 
Some  domeftic  manufaftures  of  linen  and  of  coaife  wool- 
len cloths  are  carried  on  in  moft  parts  of  Canada  ; but 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  articles  is  fupplied  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  exports  from  Canada  confift  of  wheat,  flour, 
bifeuit,  timber,  ftaves,  and  lumber  of  various  kinds,  dried 
fifli,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs,  but  princi- 
pally of  furs  and  peltries.  The  eaftern  part  of  Lower 
Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
mountainous ; and  a few  fcattered  mountains  alfo  occur  be- 
tween Quebec  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Utawas ; but 
higher  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of  the  country  is 
flat.  The  foil  confifts  principally  of  a loofe  dark-coloured 
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earth,  10  or  12  inches  deep,  lying  on  abed  of  cold  clay. 
This  thin  mould,  however,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  plenti- 
ful crops,  although  it  is  worked  every  year  by  the  French 
Canadians,  without  being  ever  manured.  The  manure 
chiefly  ufed,  fince  the  practice  of  manuring  has  been  intro- 
duced, by  thofc  who  are  the  bed.  farmers,  is  marie,  which 
is  fou  .d  in  great  quantities  in  many  places  along  the  fliores 
of  the  liver  St.  Lawrence.  The  foil  of  Lower  Canada  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  i’mall  grain.  Tobacco 
alfo  thrives  well  in  it,  but  the  culture  is  negledled,  except 
for  private  life  ; and  more  than  half  of  what  is  ufed  is  im- 
ported. The  huiff  produced  from  the  Canadian  tobacco  is 
held  in  great  education.  Culinary  vegetables  arrive  at  great 
perfection  in  Canada,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  mod  of 
t he  European  fruits.  The  currants,  goofeberries,  and  rafp- 
berries  are  very'  fine  • the  latter  are  indigenous,  and  are 
found  very  abundantly  in  the  woods.  A kind  of  vine  is 
alfo  indigenous  ; but  the  grapes  produced  by  it  in  its  uncul- 
tivated date  are  very  poor  and  four,  and  not  much  larger 
than  fine  currants.  In  the  fored  there  is  a great  variety  of 
tree's  ; fucli  as  beech,  oak,  elm,  adi,  pine,  fycamore,  chef- 
nut,  and  walnut  ; and  the  fugar  maple-tree  is  found  in 
almod  every  part  of  the  country.  Of  this  tree  there  are 
two  kinds  ; the  one  called  the  f cramp  maple,  being  generally 
found  on  low  lands,  and  the  other,  the  mountain  or  curled 
maple,  from  its  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from 
the  grain  of  its  wood  being  beautifully  variegated  with  little 
ftripes  and  curls.  The  former  yields  more  fap  than  the 
latter,  but  its  fap  affords  lefs  fugar.  A pound  of  fugar  is 
frequently  procured  from  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  fap  of 
the  curled  maple,  whereas  no  more  than  the  fame  quantity 
C3n  be  had  from  fix  or  feven  gallons  of  that  of  the  fwamp 
tree.  The  maple  fugar  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  ufed 
in  the  country  parts  of  Canada,  and  it  is  alfo  very  generally 
ufed  in  the  towns.  See  Sugar. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  pure,  and  the  climate 
uncommonly  falubrious,  except  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
province,  high  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  From  Montreal 
downwards  the  climate  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  dates 
of  New  England.  This  difference  of  falubrity  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  province  is  aferibed  by  Mr.  Weld  to  the  different 
afpedls  of  the  country  ; to  the  eaff,  Lower  Canada,  like 
New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  well  it  is  an 
extended  flat.  According  to  his  account,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  amazing  ; Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft,  rifing  to  96°,  and  yet  in  winter 
the  mercury  generally'’  freezes.  The  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold  are  lefs  (udden,  and  of  courfe  lefs  injurious  to  the  con- 
ftitution  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  and  the  fea- 
fons  are  much  more  regular.  The  fnow  begins  to  fall  in 
November;  which  is  the  moll  unpleafant,  cold,  and  gloomy 
part  of  the  year  : but  in  December  the  clouds  are  generally 
diffolved,  the  froil  fets  in,  and  the  Iky  affumes  a bright  hue, 
continuing  for  weeks  without  a Angle  cloud.  The  greatell 
degree  of  cold  occurs  in  January,  and  it  is  fometimes  fo  in- 
tenfe,  as  to  endanger  a perfon,  who  is  expofed  to  it,  being 
• froll-bitten ; but  the  coldell  days  have  intervals  of  warm 
weather.  The  winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general 
amufement ; and  the  Canadians  tranfport  themfelves  over 
the  fnow  by  means  of  their  carioles  and  fledges,  each  of 
which  holds  two  perfons  and  a driver,  and  is  ufually  drawn 
by  one  horfe,  with  aftonilhing  fpeed  as  well  as  great  pleaiure. 
With  the  fame  horfe,  fays  Mr.  Weld,  it  is  poffible  to  travel 
80  miles  in  a day.  The  Canadians  contrive  to  guard  againfl 
the  cold  by  feveral  lloves  placed  in  their  halls,  from  which 
flues  pafs  to  their  different  apartments,  and  by  double  win- 
dows and  double  doors  to  their  houfes.  When  they  go 
abroad,  they  cover  the  whole  body  with  furs,  except  the 


eyes  and  nofe.  In  May  the  thaw  comes  cn  very  fuddenly, 
and  in  its  progrefs,  the  ice  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  bunts 
with  the  noife  of  a cannon,  and  paffes  towards  the  lea  with 
a tremendous  rapidity  and  violence.  As  foot!  as  the  winter 
terminates,  the  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  is  aftoniflihio-. 
Spring  has  fcarcely  appeared  before  it  is  f icceeded  by  fum- 
mer.  In  a few-  days  the  fields  are  clothed  with  the  rich  ell 
verdure,  and  the  trees  regain  their  foliage.  The  grain 
fown  in  grain  time  in  May  affords  a rich  harveft  by  the  latter 
end  of  July.  At  this  feafon  of  the  year,  however,  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  fcldoir,  rifes  above  84°;  in  July  and  An- 
gull  it  fometimes  rifes  to  9 6°.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  a 
moll  agreeable  feafon  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  fr.mmer.  It 
is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a difference  of  about 
three  weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at 
Quebec  ; and  of  courfe  in  the  other  fcafons.  When  green 
peas,  ftrawberries,  & c.  were  entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  thev 
were  in  full  feafon  at  Quebec. 

Mr.  Weld, to  whom  we  are  indebted  fora  great  part  of  this 
article,  (fee  his  Travels,  vol.  i.)  has  pointed  out  fome  incon- 
veniences attending  the  tenures  of  land  in  Canada,  which 
ought  to  be  removed  ; more  efpecially  as  in  fuch  a climate 
there  is  no  occafion  for  a barrier  againlt  colonization.  The 
botany  of  Canada  differs  little  from  that  of  the  United 
States  ; and  the  chief  Angularities  in  the  zoology  are  the 
moofe,  the  beaver,  and  fome  other  animals  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Pennant  in  his  ardlic  zoology.  The  reindeer  appears  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  the  puma  and  lynx  are  not  unknown. 
Both  the  Canadas  are  much  infelted  with  rattle- fnakes.  The 
humming  bird  is  not  uncommon  at  Quebec.  The  mineralo- 
gy is  of  little  importance;  and  though  iron  ores  have  been 
difeovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  works  for  the 
fmelting  and  manufacturing  of  it  have  been  erefted  only  at 
one  place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  The 
works  are  now  the  property  of  the  Britifli  government.  The 
bank  of  ore  that  fupplits  them  is  nearly  exhaufted.  We 
learn  from  Kalm  (vol.ii.  349.)  that  there  are  lead  mines 
which  yield  fome  filver  ; and  it  is  probable  that  copper  may 
be  found,  as  it  appears  in  the  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Superior. 
Coal  has  not  yet  been  difeovered  in  Canada.  The  country 
Hill  remains  to  be  examined,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
important  difeoveries  might  be  made.  Its  chief  natural  cu- 
rjf> Cities  feem  to  be  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  cataracts. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  accidents  which  hiftory  re- 
cords of  this  country,  provided  that  it  were  fatisfaclorily 
afeertained,  is  the  earthquake  of  the  year  1663,  which  is 
faid  to  have  overwhelmed  a chain  of  mountains  of  free-ilone 
more  than  300  miles  long,  and  changed  the  immenfe  trad 
into  a plain.  We  fliall  enumerate  and  deferibe  the  principal 
towns,  lakes,  livers,  and  cataradls  of  this  country  in  their 
proper  places. 

Canada,  bay  of  lies  on  the  eaff  fide  of  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland, between  White  and  Hare  bays,  which  laft  lies 
north  of  it. 

Canada  creels  are  three  creeks  of  North  America:  one 
a water  of  Wood  creek,  which  it  meets  four  or  five  miles 
N.  N.W.  of  Fort  Stanwix,  or  New  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
other  two  are  northern  branches  of  Mohawk  river;  the  up- 
per of  which  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Mohawk  in  the 
townfhip  of  Herkemer,  on  the  German  flats,  16  miles  be- 
low Old  Fort  Schuyler,  and  is  crofled  by  an  ingenioufly  con- 
ilrufted  bridge;  the  other  empties  into  the  Mohawk  13 
miles  below.  Both  tliefe  creeks  are  long,  rapid,  and  un- 
navigable  dreams,  and  fupply  the  Mohawk  with  a confider- 
able  acceffion  of  water.  The  lands  adjoining  them  are  rich 
and  valuable,  and  furnifh  inviting  fettlements. 

Canad h,  fea  of,  or  fea  of  Huron,  a name  which  might 
be  given  to  the  large  inland  fea,  that  is  formed  by  the  lake3 
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Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  which  is  about  350 
miles  in  length,  and  more  than  too  at  its  greatefl  breadth. 
See  each  of  thefe  articles. 

Can AVA'Saga  lake.  See  Seneka  lake. 

CANADENSIS,  ill  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tetrao, 
that,  inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay.  The  tail  feathers  are  black, 
and  at  the  tip  tawny,  and  near  the  eyes  are  two  white 
flripes.  Gtnel.  This  is  fuppofed  by  late  authors  to  be 
the  male  bird  of  the  Linntean  Tetrad  Canace,  which  is 
deferibed  as  having  the  tail,  entire,  with  a white  Ipot  behind 
the  ears  and  nollrils.  Syfl.  Nat.  edit.  ra. 

Canadensis,  a fpecies  of  Ardea,  or  Heron  of  the  bald 
kind,  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  brown  crane  of  Ca- 
nada among  Enghfh  authors.  The  forehead  is  naked  and 
papillous  ; body  cinereous  ; wings  teftaceous  on  the  outlide. 
Gtr.el.  Obf.  This  is  the  blown  and  alh  coloured  crane  of 
Edwards,  La  Grne  trune  of  Bufion,  and  La  Grue  c!s  la 
Bays  (V Hudfon  of  Briffon. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  three  feet  three  inches.  Bill 
three  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  of  a dufky  colour, 
with  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  pale  flefh  colour.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  covered  w ith  a red  flcin  thinly  befet  with 
hairs ; cheeks  and  throat  whitifh  ; head  and  neck  cinereous  ; 
upper  part  of  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing-coverts  pale  ru- 
fous margined  with  brown  ; bread,  bedly,  thighs,  and  fides 
afh-coloured  ; tail  deep  alh  ; legs  and  bare  part  of  the  thighs 
black.  This  bird  is  peculiar  to  America.  It  fubfdts  on 
corn,  and  Indian  maize  occafionally . Among  the  natives  of 
North  America  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Samak-uche- 
chauk. 

CANAJOHARY,  in  Geography , a pod-town  of  North 
America  in  Montgomeiy  county,  New  York,  feated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Mohaw’k  river,  and  comprehending  a large 
diftriCt  of  fine  country  ; 40  miles  W.  of  ScheneCtady,  and 
56  miles  from  Albany.  In  the  date  cenfus  of  1796,  730 
of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  electors.  A creek  of  the  fame 
name  enters  the  Mohawk  in  this  town.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  abounds  with  apple- 
trees  of  their  planting,  from  which  is  made  excellent  evder. 

CANAKAMPALEAM,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in  the 
Myfore  country  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Sattiemungulum. 

CANAL,  Canalis,  in  general,  denotes  a long,  round, 
hollow  intlrument,  through  which  a fluid  matter  may  be 
conveyed. 

I11  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we 
otherwife  call  a pipe,  tube,  channel,  &c.  Thus  the  canal  of 
an  aqueduCt,  is  the  part  through  which  the  water  palfcs  ; 
which,  in  the  ancient  edifices  of  this  kind,  is  lined  with  a 
coat  of  maltic  of  a peculiar  compofition. 

Canal,  a duCt  or  pipe  (as  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
Cana,  a cane,  or  reed,  feems  to  imply),  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
ufed  bv  anatomifts  in  deferibing  the  paflage  through  which 
fome  of  the  animal  fluids  pafs  : the  term  Canal  has  alfo  been 
applied  to  denote  any  piece  of  water,  efpecialiy  if  of  a con- 
fiderable  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  efpecialiy 
fuch  as  are  ftagnant,  or  have  not  the  fall  and  natpral  motion 
which  livers  have.  Canals  may  be  either  for  pleiifure  or  or- 
nament, fucli  as  are  common  in  the  vicinity  of  palaces  and 
great  houfes  ; or  applied  to  the  pnrpofes  of  inland  navigation. 
The  artificial  carriages  for  conveying  dreams  of  water  for 
the  fupply  of  cities  or  other  purpofes,  as  was  done  by  the 
famous  aqueducts  of  antiquity,  and  in  modern  times  by  the 
new  rivers  near  London,  and  others,  have  fometimes  alfo 
been  called  Canals. 

The  importance  and  utility  of  canals  have  been  fo  long 
and  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  hardly  neceffary 


to  introduce  the  fubject  with  any  obfervations  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  Few  perfons  have  more  attentively  confidered  or  better 
underflood  the  political  arid  commercial  inttrefts  of  nations 
than  the  late  Dr.  Smith  ; and  no  one  could  be  a more  zea- 
lous advocate  for  the  exteniion  of  inland  navigation,  as  an 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  country,  in  which  it  is 
encouraged.  To  this  purpofe  he  obferves,  in  his  “ Wealth 
of  Nations”  (vol.  i.  p.  229.),  that  good  roads,  canals,  and 
navigable  rivers,  by  dimimfhing  the  expence  of  carriage, 
put  the  remote  patts  of  the  country  more  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns ; 
and  on  that  account  they  are  the  greatefl  of  all  improve- 
ments. They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  remote  parts, 
which  muft  always  be  the  molt  extenfive  circle  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  advantageous  to  towns,  by  breaking  down 
the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and 
they  are  advantageous  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ; for 
though  they  introduce  fome  rival  commodities  into  thf 
old  markets,  they  open  many  new  markets  to  its  produce. 
“ It  is  not  more  than  30  years  ago,”  lays  he  in  1776* 
when  the  firll  edition  of  his  work  was  printed,  “ that  fome 
of  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  againll  the  extenfion  of  the  turn- 
pike roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  remoter  coun- 
ties, they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  would 
be  able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London 
market  than  themfelves,  and  would  thereby  reduce  their 
rents,  and  ruin  their  cultivation.  Their  rents,  however, 
have  tifen,  and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved  fince 
that  time.”  “ All  canals,”  fays  an  intelligent  writer  on 
this  fubjeCt  (See  Phillips’s  General  Hillory  of  Inland 
Navigation,  Introd.),  “ nay  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
roads  of  a certain  kind,  on  which  one  horfe  will  draw  as 
much  as  30  horfes  on  ordinary  turnpike  roads,  or  on 
which  one  man  alone  will  tranfport  as  many  goods  as 
three  men;  and  iS  horfes  ufually  do  on  common  roads. 
The  public  would  be  great  gainers  were  they  to  lay  out 
upon  the  making  of  every  mile  of  a canal  twenty  times 
as  much  as  they  expend  upon  a mile  of  turnpike  road  ; 
bi  t a miie  of  canal  is  often  made  at  a lefs  expence  than 
the  mile  of  turnpike  : confequently  there  is  a great  induce- 
ment to  multiply  the  number  of  canals.” 

The  advantages  refulting  from  canals,  as  they  open  an 
eafy  and  cheap  communication  between  diltant  parts  of  a 
country,  will  be  ultimately  experienced  by  perfons  of  vari- 
ous deferiptions : and  more  efpecialiy  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  occupier  or  owner  of  land,  and  the  merchant.  The  ma- 
nufacturer will  thus  be  enabled  to  colleCt  his  materials,  his 
fuel,  and  the  means  of  fubfiltence,  from  i\ mote  diltriCts, 
with  lefs  labour  and  expence  ; and  to  convey  his  goods  to  a 
profitable  market.  As  canals  multiply,  old  manufactures 
revive  and  flourifh,  new  ones  are  eftablifhed,  and  the  adjoining 
country  is  rendered  populous  and  productive.  To  the  occu- 
pier of  land,  canals  are  ufeful  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  fome 
cafes,  they  ferve  the  purpofes  or  draining  and  of  irrigation  ; 
in  others,  they  furnilh  manure  at  a cheap  rate  ; and  they 
facilitate  the  conve)  ance  of  the  produce  to  places  where  it 
may  be  difpoftd  of  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  The  land- 
owner  muft  of  courte  be  Benefited,  by  the  increafing  value 
and  advanced  rent  of  his  eflate,  in  confcqutnce  of  the  im- 
provement it  receives  from  the  induftry  of  the  occupier,  ex- 
cited and  encouraged  by  an  immediate  recompence.  The 
wholefale  trader  and  merchant  are  likewife  enabled  to  extend 
their  commerce  by  means  of  canals  ; as  they  can  thus  export 
greater  quantities  and  varieties  of  goods  from  plgces  remote 
from  the  fea,  and  eafily  fupply  a wider  extent  of  inland 
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country  with  the  commodities  that  are  imported  from  fo- 
reign nations.  Nor  are  they  merely  the  means  of  extending 
and  increafing  foreign  commerce,  but  they  ferve  alfo  to 
create  and  augment  an  internal  trade,  which,  with  all  the 
■advantages  attendant  on  foreign  commerce,  may  probably 
far  exceed  it  in  extent,  value,  and  importance.  We  might 
add,  that  an  inland  communication  between  parts  of  a coun- 
try, at  a great  diftance  from  one  another,  contribute  to  the 
fecurity,  as  well  as  to  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  in  the 
boifterous  months  of  winter,  and  in  times  of  war,  when  the 
navigation  of  the  feas  would  be  attended  with  danger. 
“ Were  we  to  make  the  fuppofition  of  two  ftates,”  fays 
Mr.  Phillips  (ubi  fupr'a),  “ the  one  having  all  its  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  upon  navigable  rivers  and  canals  that 
have  an  eafy  communication  with  each  other  ; the  other  pof- 
fefling  the  common  conveyance  of  land-carriage  ; and  fuppof- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  both  ftates  to  be  equal  ns  to  foil, 
climate,  and  induftry  ; commodities  and  ^manufactures,  in 
the  former  Rate,  might  be  exported  30  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  the  latter  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  iirft  ftate  would 
be  ft  third  richer  and  more  affluent  than  the  fecond.”  Should 
it  be  objected,  that  navigable  canals  wafte  or  occupy  too 
great  a portion  of  land  in  the  countries  through  which  they 
pafs,  the  objection  may  be  obviated  by  the  cor.fidcration, 
that  one  mile  of  a canal,  14  yards  wide,  takes  up  little 
more  than  five  acres  of  land. 

If  we  advert  to  fadt,  and  confult  the  records  of  hiftory 
with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  different  nations,  we  (hall  find, 
that  civilization  and  commerce  have  very  much  depended  on 
the  facility  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  remote  dillriCts 
have  maintained  intercourfe  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  diftant  countries.  As  the  ocean  ferves  to  conned!  dif- 
■tant  countries,  navigable  rivers  and  canals  unite  the  different 
provinces  and  diftricts  of  the  fame  country  ; and  as  naviga- 
tion, by  means  of  the  ocean,  produces  an  intercourfe  and 
mutual  exchange  of  productions  between  different  kingdoms, 
inland  navigation,  in  like  manner,  facilitates  a communica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequently promotes  trade  and  induftry.  In  North  America, 
the  plantations  have  conftantly  followed  either  the  fea-coaft 
or  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  fcarcely  any 
where  extended  themfelves  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  nations  that  appear  to  have  been 
firft  civilized,  were  thofe  that  dwelt  round  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  which,  from  a variety  of  circumftances, 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  early  navigation  of  the 
world.  Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Egypt  feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  in  which  either 
agriculture  or  manufactures  were  cultivated  and  improved  to 
any  confiderable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itfelf  no- 
where above  a few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in  Lower  Egypt 
that  great  river  breaks  itfelf  into  many  different  canals, 
which,  aided  by  a fmall  degree  of  art,  feem  to  have  afforded 
a communication  by  water-carriage,  not  only  between  all 
the  large  towns,  but  between  all  the  confiderable  villages, 
and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the  country  ; nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe  do  in  Holland  at 
prefent.  The  extent  or  facility  of  this  inland  navigation 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  early  im- 
provement of  Egypt.  The  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures  feems  likewife  to  have  been  of  very  great  anti- 
quity in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in 
fome  of  the  eaftern  provinces  of  China.  In  Bengal,  the 
Ganges  and  feveral  other  large  rivers  form  a great  number  of 
navigable  canals,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Nile  does 
jn  Egypt.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  eaftern  provinces 


of  China,  where  feveral  large  rivers  form,  by  their  different 
branches,  a multitude  of  canals,  and  by  communicating  with 
one  another  afford  an  inland  navigation  much  more  extenfive 
than  that  either  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  perhaps  of 
botli  of  them  united.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  nei- 
ther the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians,  nor  the  Chi- 
Tiefe,  encouraged  foreign  commerce  ; but  they  all  feem  to 
have  derived  their  extraordinary  opulence  from  this  inland 
navigation.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  nations  that  have 
been  deftitute  of  the  means  of  inland  navigation,  either  by 
rivers  or  canals,  have  remained  from  one  age  to  the  other  in 
the  fame  barbarous  and  uncivilized  ftate.  This  obfevvation 
is  exemplified  in  the  ftate  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
■and  of  that  part  of  Alia  which  lies  at  any  confiderable  dif- 
’tance  north  of  the  Euxinc  arid  Cafpian  fea,  the  ancient  Scy- 
thia, and  the  modern  Tartary  and  Siberia.  The  commerce 
’that  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a river,  which  does  not 
break  itfelf  into  any  great  number  of  branches  or  canals, 
and  which  runs  into  another  territory  before  it  reaches  the 
fea,  can  never  be  very  confiderable  ; beeaufe  it  is  always  in 
the  power  of  the  nation  who  poffeffes  that  other  territory  to 
obftruCt  the  communication  between  the  upper  country  and 
the  fea.  Thus  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  isof  very  little  ufe 
to  the  different  ftates  of  Bavaria,  Auftria,  and  Hungary,  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  would  be  if  any  of  them  poffeffed  the 
whole  of  its  courfe  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  To  thefe 
general  obfervations,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  the 
principal  canals  that  have  been  formed  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  among  foreign  nations  in  later  times  ; re- 
ferving  the  principal  part  of  this  article  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  canals  of  our  own  country,  and  for  an  iilullration  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  conftrudted,  the  regulations 
to  which  they  are  fubjeCt,  and  the  various  ufes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

. In  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations  we  difeover  various  traces 
of  canals,  formed  for  military,  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
other  purpofes.  The  “ fofliones  Philiftinse”  of  Pliny  (1.  iii. 
c.  16.),  which  were  large  canals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eri- 
danus  in  Liguria,  are  aferibed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  particularly  to  the  Caphtorim,  who  at  a remote 
period  migrated  from  Philiftim  ; and  hence  thefe  outlets  of 
the  river  were  named  “ Philiftinae.”  We  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus (1.  i.  c.  174.)  that  the  Cnidians,  a people  of  Caria  in 
Afia  Minor,  formed  a defign  of  digging  a channel  through 
the  ifthmus  which  joined  their  territory  to  the  continent ; 
but  they  relinquifhed  the  undertaking,  beeaufe  they  were 
interdicted  by  an  oracle.  Strabo  informs  us  (1.  ix.  p.406, 
See.),  that  canals  and  pits  were  dug  in  Boeotia,  at  a very  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity,  for  drawing  off  the  water  of  the 
lake  Copais,  which  would  othenvife  have  overflowed  the 
whole  country.  This  lake  near  the  fea  terminates  in  three 
bays,  which  advance  to  the  foot  of  mount  Ptous,  fituate  be- 
tween the  fea  and  the  lake.  From  the  bottom  of  each  of 
thefe  bays  numerous  canals  were  made  to  diverge  and  tra- 
verfe  the  mountain  through  its  whole  breadth,  fome  of 
which  were  more  than  a league  in  length,  and  others  of  a 
much  greater  extent.  For  the  purpofe  of  excavating  or 
of  cleanfing  them,  very  deep  wells  had  been  funk  at  ftated 
diftances  cn  the  mountain.  The  labour  of  forming  and  the 
expence  of  maintaining  thefe  canals  muff  have  been  immenfe, 
They  have  flnee  been  almoft  wholly  negleCted,  fo  that  molt 
of  them  are  choaked  up,  and  the  lake  feems  to  be  gaining,  on 
the  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea  guarded 
againll  the  detrimental  inundations  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates by  a great  number  of  artificial  rivers  and  canals, 
which  ferved  to  diftribute  the  waters,  to  benefit  the  country 
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in  general,  and  to  effefl  an  eafy  communication  and  inter- 
courfe  between  the  occupiers  of  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Euphrates,  according  to  Ptolemy  (1.  v.  c.  17.),  above 
Babylon,  near  a town  in  Mefopotamia,  called  Sipphara, 
divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  running  to  Babylon, 
and  the  other  to  Seleucia,  where  it  falls  into  the  Tigris. 
The  latter,  fays  Pliny  (l.vi.  c.  26.),  was  partly  artificial; 
.and  he  places  Seleucia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  adding  that  the  Euphrates  was  conveyed  to  it  by 
a canal.  Prideaux,  (Conn.  b.ii.  parti,  p.  107.)  on  his  au- 
thority, fuppofes  that  branch  to  have  been  artificial,  and 
afcribe-s  it  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Between  thefe  two  branches 
an  artificial  canal  was  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  above  Baby- 
lon, to  the  Tigris  at  Apamea,  60  miles  below  Seleucia. 
This  canal,  which  was  large  and  navigable,  was  called  Naar- 
malcha,  which  fee.  From  the  Naarmalcha  the  emperors 
Trajan  and  Seven’s,  in  their  wars  with  the  Parthians,  dug  a 
new  canal  to  the  Tigris,' near  Coche  on  the  weft,  and  Cte- 
fiphon  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  At  the  diltanceof  Soo 
furlongs  from  Babylon,  to  the  fouth  was  another  canal,  called 
by  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  1.  vii.)  Pallacopas,  and  by  Appian 
( Bell.  Civil.  1.  ii.)  Pallacotta, derived  from  the  branch  of  the 
Euphrates  that  pafled  through  Babylon  and  conveyed  water 
to  certain  lakes  or  inarfhes  inChaldica.  On  this  canal,  or  river, 
as  Arrian  calls  it,  Alexander  failed  from  the  Euphrates  to 
thefe  lakes.  Strabo  (1.  xvi.)  defcribes  the  courfe  of  this 
canal,  without  naming  it.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  trace  out, 
ivith  accuracy,  thefe  and  the  other  numerous  branches  and 
.canals  which  watered  the  ancient  counity  of  Babylon,  which 
fee.  Many  of  thofe  that  were  formerly  confiderable  are  now 
loft  ; and  others  have  been  formed  fince,  that  did  not  exift 
in  ancient  times  ; for  a country  fo  much  watered,  fo  low  in 
fituation,  and  fo  fubjeft  to  the  violence  of  extraordinary  in- 
undations from  the  two  large  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  fo  uegledfed  as  it  has  been  for  feveral  ages,  muft 
have  often  and  very  coifiiderably  changed  its  face  fince  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  ; and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  deferibe  it 
fuch  as  it  was  while  it  continued  to  be  the  feat  of  empire, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  rich  enough  to  take  care  of  its  nu- 
merous banks,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair.  See  Babylonia. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  propofid  to  make  a 
canal  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Morea 
and  Achaia,  and  thus  to  make  a navigable  paffage  by  the 
Ionian  fea  into  the  Archipelago.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Julius  Csefar,  Nero,  and  Caligula  renewed  the  attempt,  but 
without  fuccefs.  Plin.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus  Nicanor  attempted  to  make 
a canal  between  the  Euxine  andCafpian  feas,  but  his  under- 
taking proved  abortive.  Travellers,  however,  affiert  that 
traces  of  very  deep  vallies  are  to  be  feen,  through  which  the 
canal  is  faid  to  have  paffed.  Selim  II.  and  Peter  the  Great, 
renewed  the  attempt,  but  they  were  prevented  from  fuccted- 
ing,  not  fo  much  by  the  impracticability  of  the  fcheme  as  by 
.other  collateral  ctrcumftances.  The  Romans,  more  intent 
on  conquefts  than  on  commerce  and  the  arts,  afford  us  few 
inftances  of  canals  for  internal  navigation.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  Drufus,  under  the  emperor  Auguftus,  having  con- 
ceived the  defign  of  marching  into  Germany  without  haraffi- 
tng  his  troops  by  a long  and  difficult  march,  facilitated  the 
execution  of  it  by  making  a canal  that  communicates  from 
the  Rhine  with  the  Iffel,  extending  from  the  village  of 
lfeloort  to  Doelbourg.  This  canal  received  a great  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  right  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  became 
by  that  means  much  lefs  confiderable.  At  the  fame  time  he 
opened  a third  mouth  from  that  river  into  the  fea,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  “ Flevum  Oftium .”  But  the  face 
pf  the  country  has  been  much  altered  from  that  time.  Lu- 
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cius  Verus  who  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Gaul  under 
Nero,  attempted  to  make  a canal  between  the  Mofelle  and 
the  Rhine.  Corbulo  under  Claudius  employed  his  foldiers 
in  digging  a canal  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe,  though 
an  interval  of  about  23  miles,  in  order  to  p refer ve  the 
country  from  inundations,  and  to  ferve  as  a drain,  in  cafe  of 
any  extraordinary  overflowings  of  the  fea.  Cluverius  and 
Ceilarius  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  canal  that  begins  at  Leyden, 
paffies  bv  Delft,  continues  on  to  Maefland,  and  joins  the 
Maefe  at  the  village  of  Sluys.  Claudius  alio  employed 
30,000  men  for  about  1 2 years  in  digging  a canal  through  a 
mountain  for  draining  the  lake  Fucinus  (now'  Celano)  into 
the  river  Liris  ; and  in  17S9  this  canal  was  begun  to  be 
chanfed  to  the  great  relief  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
which  was  inundated  by  its  obftrudiion.  The  Romans, 
during  their  refidence  in  this  country,  made  a canal  between 
the'Nyne,  a little  below  Peterborough,  and  the  Witham, 
3 miles  below  Lincoln,  called  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
“ Caerdike,”  which  is  now'  almoft  wholly  filled  up.  It  was 
almoft  40  miles  long,  and,  as  far  as  w e may  judge  from  the 
ruins,  very  broad  and  deep.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
a Danilh  work.  J.  Morton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  made 
under  the  emperor  Domitian.  Urns  and  medals  have  been 
difeovered  on  the  banks  of  this  canal,  which  feem  to  confirm 
that  opinion.  M01  ton’s  PLif.  Northamptonshire,  ch.  io. 
Charlemagne,  at  a later  period,  formed  a defign  of  joining 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  of  thus  making  a communi- 
cation between  the  ocean  and  the  Black  fea,  by  a canal  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Almutz,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Danube,  to  the  Reditz,  which  falls  into  the  Maine  ; and 
the  Maine  joins  the  Rhine  neat  Mayence.  In  the  execution 
of  this  defign  he  employed  a great  number  of  workmen,  but 
he  w'as  prevented  from  completing  it  by  a variety  ofobftruc- 
tions  which  occurred.  Of  all  the  countries  to  which  ancient 
hiftory  direfts  our  attention,  Egypt  was  the  moft  distin- 
guished by  its  numerous  canals,  which,  according  to  Savary, 
amounted  to  80,  feveral  of  which  are  20,  30,  and  40  leagues 
in  length.  Thefe  ferved  to  receive  anddiftribute  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  Moft  of  thefe  are 
negle&ed,  and,  confequently,  one-half  of  Egypt  deprived  of 
the  means  of  its  cultivation.  The  canals  which  convey  the 
water  to  Cairo,  to  the  province  of  Faioum,  and  to  Alexandria, 
feemed  to  have  engaged  the  chief  attention  of  government. 

“ A11  officer,”  fays  baron  De  Tott  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  2J, 
&c.  Eng.  ed.)  “ is  appointed  to  watch  this  laft,  and  hinder 
the  Arabs  of  Bachria,  wiio  receive  the  fuperfluous  waters  of 
this  canal,  from  turning  them  off  before  Alexandria  be  pro- 
vided, or  opening  it  before  the  time  fixed,  which  w'ould 
hinder  the  increafe  of  the  Nile.  That  which  conveys  the 
waters  into  Faioum  is  watched  in  like  manner,  and  cannot  be 
opened  before  that  of  Cairo,  which  is  called  the  canal  of 
Trajan.”  But  the  piincipal  of  thefe  works  was  the  Grand 
Canal,  by  which  a communication  was  made  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  fea.  This  was  begun,  according  to 
Plerodotus  (lib.  ii.  p.  i8j,  See.  ed.  Wcffelingii.)  by  Necos, 
the  fon  of  Pfammitichus,  who  defifted  from  the  attempt  on 
an  anfwer  from  the  oracle,  after  having  loft  120, coo  ruen  in 
the  enterprife.  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  1157.  ed.  Cafaubon.) 
aferibes  the  commencement  of  it  to  Scfoftris,  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  was  refumed  and  carried  on  by  Darius,  fon 
of  Hyftafpes,  who  relinquished  the  work  on  the  re  prefer  ra- 
tion made  to  him  by  unfkilful  engineers,  that  the  Red  fea 
being  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt,  would  overwhelm  and 
drown  the  whole  country.  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.i.  p.  39. 
ed.  Wcffelingii.)  gives  the  following  account  of  this  canal. 

“ A canal  of  communication  has  been  cut,  which  paffea  froip 
the  gulf  of  Pelufium  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  begun  by 
Q,  Necos, 
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Necos,  the  fon  of  Pfammitichus,  and  continued  by  Darius 
king  of  Perfia  ; but  left  imperfedf  in  confequence  of  the 
advice  of  fome  perfons  who  afierted  that  it  would  lay  Egypt 
under  water,  becaufe  the  land  was  below  the  level  of  the 
Red  fea.  Ptolemy  II.,  however,  lini fired  the  undertaking, 
and  conftrucfed,  in  the  molt  convenient  part  of  the  canal,  a 
dam,  or  fiuice,  ingenioufiy  contrived,  which  opened  to  give 
pafiage,  and  immediately  clofed  again.  Hence  the  river 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  near  the  city  of  Arfinoe, 
has  received  the  name  of  Ptolemy.”  From  this  pafiage,  fays 
baron  De  Tott,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fluices  (till  exified  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  near  Suez  yet 
remains,  and  might  eafily  be  rendered  navigable,  without  em- 
ploying fluices  or  locks,  as  the  dilftrence  of  the  level  is  very 
fmall,  and  without  endangering  Egypt  with  inundations. 
This  part  of  the  ifthmus,  fays  the  baron,  affords  land  very 
favourable  for  fuch  an  excavation,  through  the  fmall  interval 
of  12  leagues,  which  feparates  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  which  approaches  it,  and  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tineh.  Strabo  adds  (ubi  fupra) 
that  this  canal  was  afterwards  cleanfed  by  Trajan.  Its 
width,  being  ioo  cubits,  of  22  inches,  to  a cubit,  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  admitting  the  pafiage  of  two  galleys  abreaft ; and 
its  depth  was  fuch  as  to  bear  the  largeft  velfels.  Pliny,  in 
his  account  of  this  canal,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  29.),  dates  its  breadth 
at  100  feet,  its  depth  at  40,  and  its  length  to  the  bitter  foun- 
tains (near  Arfinoe)  at  37  miles.  By  means  of  this  canal, 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India,  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  the 
kingdoms  on  the  coaPc  of  Africa,  which  were  brought  by 
Ihipping  to  the  Red  fea,  were  conveyed  to  the  Nile  ; and 
thence  diftributed  by  the  Mediterranean  not  only  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  to  all  the  furrounding  nations,  until  the 
Portuguefe  difeovered  a pafiage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  did  not,  however,  long  ferve  the  ufeful 
purpofes  of  commerce,  which  were  at  iirft  expedited.  Mer- 
chants were  diffatisfied  with  the  delay  occafioned  by  going 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  afterwards  with  the  in- 
land navigation  of  the  canal,  and  that  of  the  Nile,  to  Alex- 
andria. They  found  it  much  more  expeditious  to  unload  at 
Berenice,  near  the  coafl  of  the  Red  fea  (fee  Berenice)  : 
and  after  three  days’  journey,  to  fend  their  merchandife 
dircdlly  down  to  Alexandria.  Accordingly,  this  canal  was 
difufed,  and  goods  were  conveyed  from  Berenice  to  the  Nile 
by  land  ; a mode  of  conveyance  occafionally  ufed  at  this  day. 
Strabo  and  others  have  afierted,  that  this  canal  was  again 
opened  about  the  year  635,  by  Amru,  governor  or  prefect 
of  Egypt,  under  the  caliph  Omar,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
corn  of  Egypt  to  Arabia,  which  was  then  grievoufiy 
diftreffed  by  a famine.  Elmacin,  or  A1  Makin,  lays,  that 
a new  canal  was  opened  for  this  purpofe,  and  called  by 
Amru  the  river  of  the  emperor  of  the  faithful ; but  it  has 
been  more  generally  fuppofed,  that  he  only  renewed  the  an- 
cient canal,  the  navigation  of  which,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  had  been  much  neglected.  The  authors 
of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hillory  (vol.i.  p-  333-),  diferedit 
the  relation  of  Elmacin  and  Eutychius;  and  allege  that  there 
never  was  any  pafiage  for  veffels  dug  between  the  towns  of 
A1  Foftat,  on  the  eailern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  A1  Kolzom 
or  Colzum  on  the  Red  fea.  The  river,  or  rivulet,  denomi- 
nated by  them  the  river  of  the  emperor  of  the  faithful,  fay 
thefe  authors,  was  undoubtedly  no  other  than  the  AmnisTra- 
ianusof  Ptolemy,  or  the  Khalig,  which  annually  fupplies  the 
city  of  Cairo,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country  with  water. 
For  the  prefent  fiate  of  this  canal,  fee  Cairo.  They  fuppofe, 
therefore,  that,  on  the  occafion  now  referred  to,  the  caliph 
Omar  ordered  Amru  to  make  the  Khalig  more  navigable,  by 
clearing  it  of  the  gravel  or  fand  with  which  it  was  then 


choaked  up  ; and  that,  for  this  reafon,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  river  of  the  emperor  of  the  faithful.  Elmacin  farther 
informs  us,  that  the  Alexandrian  canal  was  ftopped  again,  at 
the  end  next  the  Red  fea,  by  the  caliph  Abu  Jaafar,  or  Al- 
manfor,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  150,  A.D.  767.  Some 
traces  of  this  canal  are  ftill  fubfifting  ; and  M.  Boutier,  in 
1703,  difeovered  that  end  of  it,  which  rifes  out  of  the  mod 
eafterly  branch  of  the  Nile.  Hitt.  Acad.  Sc.  for  1703, 
p.  no,  &c. 

The  canal  of  Alexandria,  cut  from  the  Nile  to  this  city  by 
Ptolemy,  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  receives  its 
water  at  Latf,  oppofite  to  Fouah,  and  has  three  bridges 
over  it,  of  modern  conftrudlion.  Near  the  former,  by  the 
fea-fide,  is  the  entrance  of  the  fubterraneous  aquedudt,  that 
carries  a fupply  of  water  for  the  Alexandrians  into  the 
cifterns,  the  arches  of  which  fupported  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ancient  city,  but  they  are  now  incapable  of  being  traced 
out.  The  mouth  of  this  aquedudt  is  now  blocked  up  ; but 
when  the  water  of  the  canal  had  arrived  to  a certain  height, 
in  confequence  of  the  rife  of  the  river,  the  principal  magif- 
trates  of  the  city  went  in  great  ceremony  to  break  down  the 
dam..  When  the  cifterns  were  full,  it  was  again  built  up, 
and  the  water  of  the  canal  continued  to  fall  into  the  fea  at 
the  old  port.  It  was  by  thiseafy  communication  that  mer- 
chandife was  formerly  conveyed  through  Egypt.  The  dan- 
gerous pafiage  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  thus  avoided,  as 
well  as  the  perils  of  the  fea.  But  befide  furnifhing  the  city 
with  water,  and  facilitating  its  commerce,  this  canal,  which 
patted  along  the  upper  part  of  the  cultivated  lands,  on  the 
left  band  of  the  Nile,  contributed  very  much  to  their  fertility. 
In  procefs  of  time  it  was  fhamefully  negledted.  However,  it 
was  cleanfed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  irruption  into 
Egypt,  as  far  as  Rhamania.  See  Alexandria. 

Egypt  is  interfered  in  various  diredlions  by  many  other 
canals.  Several  of  them  ittue  from  that  arm  of  the  Nile 
which  runs  to  Damietta,  and  contribute  to  fertilize  the  pro- 
vince of  Sharkia,  which,  making  part  of  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
is  the  moft  confiderable  of  Egypt,  and  the  moft  capable  of  a 
great  increafe  of  cultivation.  Others  run  through  the  Delta, 
and  of  thefe,  fays  baron  De  Tott,  many  are  navigable.  The 
canal  of  Menouf  communicates  with  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  io  leagues  below  the  angular  point,  called  the  “ Belly 
of  the  cow.”  See  Menouf.  The  canal  of  Bahira  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lake  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  and  having 
fent  off  branches  which  joined  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile 
at  Efhlim,  Shabur,  and  Nadir,  patted  on  to  Upper  Egypt. 
The  other  principal  canals  of  Egypt  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  towns  or  diftridfs  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  abounds 
more  with  canals  and  navigable  rivers  than  China  : to 
which  article  we  fhall  refer  an  account  of  its  inland  naviga- 
tion. Hindooftan  hkewife  furnifhes  inftances  at  a remote 
period  of  the  acknowledged  importance  and  utility  of  canals. 
As  the  country  between  Delhi  and  the  Panjab  was  fcantily 
fupplied  with  water,  the  emperor  Ferofe  III.,  who  died  in 
1388,  undertook,  fays  major  Rennell  (Memoir,  p.  71.),  the 
noble,  as  well  as  ufeful,  talk  of  fupplying  it  better,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  applying  the  water,  fo  furnifhed,  to  the  pur- 
pofes of  navigation. 

The  immediate  objedf  of  the  canals,  projedfed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Ferofe,  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  to  Ren- 
nell (ubi  fupra)  feems  to  have  been  the  jundtion  of  the  Set- 
lege  and  Jumnah  rivers,  through  an  interval  of  240  geogra- 
phical miles,  and  remotely  that  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  If 
this  grand  defign  of  Ferofe  had  been  completed,  it  muft 
have  ranked  with  the  greateft  works  of  this  kind ; “ for  we 
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fhould  then  have  feen  two  capital  rivers,  which  traverfe  a 
large  part  of  Southern  Afia,  which  enter  the  fea  at  the 
diflance  of  1500  Britifh  miles  afunder,  and  which  ftretch  out 
their  arms,  as  it  were,  to  meet  each  other,  united  by  art : 
and  thofe  by  nature  to  a third  ; fo  as  to  form  an  uninter- 
rupted inland  navigation  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  thofe 
of  perfia.”  The  country  of  Bengal  is  fo  interfered  in 
various  directions  by  the  natural  canals  of  the  Ganges 
and  Burrampooter  rivers,  together  with  their  numerous 
branches,  as  to  form  the  molt  complete  and  eafy  navigation 
that  can  be  conceived  : and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  this  inland 
navigation  furnilhes  conltant  employment  for  30,000  boat- 
men, who  are  employed  in  conveying  by  water  through  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  all  the  fait  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  food  confumed  by  10,000,000  peo- 
ple, and  in  tranfporting  commercial  exports  and  imports, 
probably  to  the  amount  of  2,000, cool,  (terling  ptr  annum. 

The  improvement  of  inland  navigation  engaged  but  little 
attention  in  Ruffia  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 
With  him,  after  his  return  from  Holland,  where  he  had  ob- 
ferved  its  ufeful  effefts,  the  conftruclion  of  canals  became  a 
principal  objedl.  Of  thofe  projedled  and  haftiiy  executed 
by  him,  we  may  mention  that  of  Cronftadt,  that  of  Lado- 
ga, that  of  Vilhnei-Voloihok,  and  that  for  forming  a commu- 
nication between  Mofcow  and  the  Don.  For  an  account  of 
the  canal  of  Cronftadt,  which  was  left  unfinifhed  by  czar 
Peter,  fee  Cronstadt.  The  Ladoga  canal  was  begun  in 
1718  by  his  order,  and  finifhed  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
prefs  Anne.  It  was  carried  out  firft  only  as  far  as  the  Ka- 
bona,  a rivulet  which  enters  the  lake  to  the  eaft  of  Schluf- 
felburgh  ; but  now  reaches,  without  interruption,  from  the 
Volkof  to  the  Neva.  The  length  is  67^  miles,  and  its 
breadth  70  feet ; the  mean  depth  of  water  in  fummer  is 
feven,  and  in  fpring  ten  feet ; it  is  fupplied  by  the  Volkof 
and  eight  rivulets.  The  barks  enter  through  the  fluices  of 
the  Volkof,  and  go  out  through  thofe  of  Schluffelburg.  In 
1778,  four  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  feven  veffels 
palled  through  this  canal.  A fcheme  has  been  projedled, 
and  in  part  executed,  for  uniting  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  and  thus  improving  the  commerce  between  Arch- 
angel and  Peterlhurgh,  by  forming  a communication  be- 
tween the  Ladoga  and  Beilo-Ozero  to  the  Duna.  The 
canal  of  Vilhnei-Voloihok,  forms  a communication  by  wa- 
ter between  Allracan  and  Peterlhurgh,  or  between  the  Caf- 
pian  and  the  Baltic.  This  canal  was  begun  and  completed 
under  Peter  the  Great ; but  it  has  been  conliderably  im- 
proved  by  the  emprefs  Catharine,  fo  that  veffels  reach  Pe- 
terlburgh  in  half  the  time  which  they  formerly  employed. 
In  order  to  farm  an  idea  of  the  courfe  of  this  inland  naviga- 
tion, a map  of  Rufiia  Ihould  be  confulted  ; and  it  will  be 
feen,  that  the  river  Shlina  forms  the  lake  Maftino,  which 
gives  rife  to  the  Malta;  this,  after  a courfe  of  234  miles 
falls  into  the  lake  Ilmen,  from  which  iffues  the  Volkof;  and 
this,  running  130  miles  to  the  lake  Ladoga,  fupplies  the 
Neva ; fo  that,  in  effect,  the  Shlina,  the  Maila,  the  Vol- 
kof, and  the  Neva,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame  river' 
flowing  into  and  through  different  lakes.  By  uniting, 
therefore,  the  Shlina,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic, 
with  the  Tvertza,  which  flows  by  the  Volga  into  the  Caf- 
pian,  the  canal  of  Vilhnei-Voloihok  completes  the  commu- 
nication between  thefe  two  feas.  In  autumn  the  navigation 
from  Vilhnei-Voloihok  to  Peterlhurgh  is  performed  in  little 
more  than  a month  ; in  fummer  in  three  weeks.  In  one  year 
3485  barks  have  palled  through  this  canal. 

The  grand  projedl  of  uniting  the  Cafpian  and  the  Baltic 
with  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  junction  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  was 
planned  by  Peter  the  Great.  Thefe  two  rivers  approach  eaeffi 


other  within  the  diftat.ee  of  40  miles  in  the  province  of  Allra- 
can  ; arid  two  rivulets,  the  Ilofla  which  falls  into  the  Don,  and 
the  Camafhinfka  falling  into  the  Volga,  are  feparated  only  by 
an  interval  of  live  miles.  If  thefe  rivulets  could  be  made  navi- 
gable, and  united  by  a canal,  the  Black  Sea  would  be  joined 
with  the  Cafpian  and  Baltic.  Repeated  attempts  have  beer, 
made  for  this  purpofe,  but  they  have  hitherto  faded.  How- 
ever, as  the  Volga  and  the  Don  are  but  40  miles  diftant, 
and  land  carriage  in  this  country  is  very  cheap  and  eafy,  the 
advantages  rebuking  from  the  projedled  canal  would  be 
fcarctly  equivalent  to  the  expence  of  forming  it.  In  1802, 
a beautiful  chart  was  publifhed,  exhibiting  a view  of  all  the 
canals  in  Ruffia,  that  have  been  formed  between  the  White 
and  Black  Sea,  a-d  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cafpian. 
The  inland  navigation  is  already  carried  through  fuch  an 
extent  in  Ruffia,  that  it  is  poffible  to  convey  goods  by  water 
4472  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  Peterlhurgh,  with 
an  interruption  only  of  about  60  miles;  and  from  Allracan 
through  a trail  of  1434  miles.  Cox’s  Travels  in  Poland, 
Ruffia,  See.  vol.  iii.  Tooke’s  view  of  the  Ruffian  Empire, 
vol.  i. 

The  firft  fovereign  of  Sweden,  who  duly  appreciated  the 
utility  of  inland  navigation,  was  Guftavus  Vafa.  Having 
made  Lodefe  (now  Gotheborg)  a ftaple-town  of  trade,  he 
conceived  hopes,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  merchant-fhips 
hound  to  Sweden  from  being  obliged  to  fail  through  the 
Sound,  the  merchandize  might,  at  fome  future  period,  he 
tranfported  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  by  means  of  the 
Wenner,  Hielmar,  and  Mseler,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes 
uniting  with  them  (liould  be  rendered  navigable.  Eric  XIV. 
defirous  of  executing  his  father’s  plans,  diredled  a furvey  to 
he  made  of  the  waters  communicating  with  thofe  lakes,  and 
plans  to  be  formed  for  joining  them  by  artificial  canals.  But 
the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  reign  fruftrated  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  defigns.  The  fame  objeft  was  kept 
in  view  by  fucceeding  fovereigns.  Charles  IX.  promoted  it 
by  the  Carlfgraf  canal,  and  Charles  XI.  by  that  of  Arboga. 
Guftavus  Adolphus  wi'fhed  to  encourage  the  defign,  hut 
could  not  find  perfons  competently  qualified  to  execute  it  : 
and  Charles  XI.  was  difeouraged  by  the  report  of  Dutch 
engineers,  who  declared  it  impracticable.  Charles  XII. 
however,  approved  the  propofal  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Pol  hem,  for  rendering  the  cataraCls  of  Trolhxtta  navigable, 
and  for  opening  a communication,  not  only  between  Gothe- 
borg and  Stockholm,  but  alfo  with  the  Wenner,  the  Vet- 
ter, and  Nordkiopir.g,  fufficient  for  the  paffage  of  large 
veffels.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was  immediately  begun 
by  his  order,  and,  after  his  death,  revived  by  Adolphus 
Frederic.  It  comprehended  three  principal  parts;  viz.  the 
junftion  of  the  Mseler  and  the  Hicimar,  of  the  Hielmar  and 
Wenner,  and  of  the  Wenner  with  the  German  Ocean.  The 
two  lakes  of  the  Metier  and  Hielmar  are  united  by  the  Ul- 
vifon,  and  the  canal  of  Arboga.  This  canal  (fee  Areo - 
oa)  is,  for  the  moll  part,  of  fufficent  breadth  to  receive  two 
harks  a-breaft,  and  its  lowed  depth  is  eight  -Sweclifh  feet. 
It  is  chiefly  fupplied  with  water  from  the  lake  Hielmar, 
which  is  So  feet  higher  than  its  level ; and  this  fall  is  broken 
by  eight  fluices.  With  a view  of  joining  the  Hielmar  and 
Wenner,  many  fehemes  were  propofed,  but  difficulties  oc- 
curred which  prevented  the  completion  of  them.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  Wenner  with  the  German  Ocean  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Carlfgraf  canal,  the  canal  of  Trolhxtta, 
and  the  fluices  of  Akerflrtem  and  Edet.  The  Carlfgraf 
canal,  fo  called  from  Chailes  IX.  who  commenced  it,  con- 
necls  the  Wenner  with  that  part  of  the  Gotha,  where  it  is 
fu  ll  navigable.  In  1708  a new  fiuice  to  fupply  the  place  of 
that  of  Polhem,  carried  away  by  the  water,  and  of  that 
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called  Teffin,  found  infufficient,  was  completed  ; and  deno- 
minated the  flu'.ce  of  Gullavus.  This  fuperb  work  is  a cut 
of  400  feet,  partly  perforated  through  the  folid  rocks,  and 
confiding  of  two  locks,  each  200  feet  long,  and  36  broad  ; 
the  tides  being  flrongly  faced  with  brick  and  done.  The 
greate'd  depth  of  water  is  13,  and  the  lowed  fix  feet. 
This  canal  is  commonly  navigated  by  veffcls  of  So  tons  bur- 
den. From  the  end  of  this  canal  to  tire  village  of  Trol- 
hretta,  including  an  interval  of  live  miles,  the  navigation 
of  the  Gotha  is  uninterrupted  ; but  when  it  burfts  at  once 
into  the  cataracts  of  Trolhsetta,  called  the  “ gulfs  of  hell,” 
ail  farther  navigation  becomes  impracticable  through  a fpace 
of  about  two  miles.  Here  it  is  divided  into  four  principal 
cataradts,  feparated  by  whirlpools  and  eddies,  and  dtfcer.d- 
ing  through  a perpendicular  height  of  100  feet.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a canal  through 
thefe  cataracts.  The  fird  attempt,  after  much  labour  and 
expence,  failed  ; and  another  plan  was  adopted.  The  length 
of  the  canal  was  to  be  4700  feet,  its  breadth  36,  and  its 
depth  in  lome  parts  above  Jo  ; and  it  was  to  confUt  of  nine 
fluices  ; but  the  whole  of  the  cut  was  to  be  excavated 
through  a bed  of  red  granite  ; ard  though  it  Ihould  not  be 
condemned  as  impracticable,  the  difficulties  attending  it  ap- 
pear to  be  airnod  infuperable.  After  all,  it  has  been 
doubted,  whether  the  enormous  expence  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  it  will  be  compenfated  by  the  advantages  refulting 
from  its  completion.  Guftavus  III.,  foon  after  his  acceffion, 
vifited  the  works,  and  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  fufpended, 
except  the  fluices  of  Gudavus  and  Aker.  But,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  merchandife  from  the  dillricts 
bordering  on  the  Wenner  to  Gotheborg,  a wooden  road 
has  been  conllrudled  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  catara&s.  About  a mile  below 
the  cataracts,  the  courfe  of  the  Gotha  is  again  interrupted 
by  a fall,  called  Akerdrasm  ; and  here  a canal  has  been 
made  through  a rock,  182  feet  long,  including  the  lluice, 
26  deep,  and  36  broad.  From  Akerdrsem  the  river  is  clear 
to  Gotheborg,  excepting  at  Edet,  where  it  is^intercepted 
by  a bed  of  rocks.  On  one  fide  of  thefe  rocks  another  cut 
has  been  made,  600  feet  long,  20  deep,  and  18  broad. 
The  iron  and  other  merchandife  are  now  tranfported  acrofs 
the  lake  to  Wennerfborg,  through  the  Carffgraf  canal,  and 
down  the  river  Gotha  to  Trolhtetta,  At  the  cataradts  they 
are  unloaded,  carried  over  the  wooden  road  two  miles  to  the 
end  of  the  falls,  again  embarked,  and  palling  through  the 
Akerftraem  and  Edet  fluices,  arrive  without  further  impedi- 
ment at  Gotheborg.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  iv. 

The  principal  canal  of  Denmark  is  that  of  Kiel.  This 
canal  was  defigned  to  complete  the  inland  navigation,  which, 
for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  communication  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  is  formed  qcrofs  the 
duchy  of  Holdein,  and  it  unites  with  the  river  Eyder,  which 
palfes  by  Rendfburgh,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Tonningen.  It  begins  about  three  miles  N.  of  Kiel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lewenfawe,  which  heretofore  feparated 
Holdein  from  Slefwic,  and  will  become  a new  boundary  be- 
tween thefe  two  duchies.  The  didance  from  its  beginning 
to  the  eaft  lluice  at  Rendfburgh  is  27  Englilh  miles  ; but  as 
the  Eyder  is  navigable  about  6f  miles  above  Rendfburgh, 
the  cut  necelTary  for  completing  the  communication  between 
the  two  feas  is  only  20^  miles.  It  was  begun  in  1777,  and 
was  opened  in  1785.  The  perpendicular  fall  towards  the 
Baltic  is  25  feet  fix  inches ; that  towards  the  ocean  23  ; 
and  the  veflels  will  be  raifed  or  let  down  by  means  of  fix 
fluices.  The  breadth  of  the  cut  is  100  feet  at  the  top,  and 
54  at  the  bottom  ; the  fluices  are  27  feet  broad  and  100 
feet  long,  and  the  lowed  depth  of  water  is  10  feet.  Mer- 


chantmen of  about  120  tons  burden  will  be  able  to  navigate 
this  canal.  The  utility  of  this  important  undertaking  is  in- 
difputablej.  At  prefent,  even  the  fmalled  veflels,  trading 
from  any  part  of  the  Danilh  dominions  in  the  Baltic  to  the 
Northern  Sea,  mud  make  a circuit  round  the  extremity  of 
Jutland,  and  are  liable  to  be  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
This  navigation  is  fo  tedious,  that  goods  (hipped  at  Copen- 
hagen for  Hamburgh  are  not  unufually  fent  by  fea  only  to 
Eubec,  and  from  thence  by  land.  The  objedl,  fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  of  thofe  who  planned  this  canal,  was  to  draw  by 
Kiel  into  the  Baltic,  the  commerce  of  Bremen,  Hanover, 
and  Weftphalia,  which  is  now  carried  down  theWefer,  and 
by  Gluckdadt  upon  the  Elbe,  to  Hamburgh  and  Lubec  ; 
and  to  facilitate  the  tranfport  of  merchandife  from  Floiland 
and  the  North  Sea  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  dif- 
ficult navigation  of  the  Eyder  between  Rendfburgh  and 
Tonningen,  occafioned  byr  numerous  flioals  of  fliifting  fands, 
will  prevent  the  complete  fuecefs  of  this  canal.  Ships  fail- 
ing from  the  Baltic  to  Englifh  or  French  ports,  will  with- 
out doubt  prefer  the  navigation  round  the  Cattegate,  with 
all  its  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  trade  of  Kiel,  how- 
ever, will  at  all  events  be  greatly  increafed  by  this  canal; 
but  the  principal  depofitory  of  the  merchandife  will  be  at 
Rendfourgh.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  v. 

The  canals  of  Holland  and  Flanders  are  innumerable;  and 
they  lerve  the  purpofe  of  our  public  roads,  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants may  travel  by  means  of  them  in  their  trehfehuyts 
and  barges,  and  convey  commodities  for  confumption  or  ex- 
portation, from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  An  inhabitant  of  Rotterdam,  it  is  faid, 
mayr,  by  means  of  thefe  canals,  breakfaft  at  Delft  or  the 
Hague,  dine  at  Leyden,  and  fup  at  Amllerdam,  or  return 
home  again  before  night.  By  them  alfo  a prodigious  inland 
trade  is  carried  on  between  Holland,  France,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.  When  the  canals  are  frozen  over,  they  travel  on 
them  with  (kaits,  and  perform  long  journies  in  a very  fhort 
time,  while  heavy  burdens  are  conveyed  in  carts  and  fledges, 
which  are  then  as  much  ufed  on  the  canals  as  in  our  itreets. 
The  profits  which  have  accrued  from  thc-fe  canals  have 
been  immenfe  ; and  their  amount  almoll  exceeds  belief.  It 
is  faid,  that  they  have  yielded  more  than  250,0001.  for  about 
40  miles  of  inland  navigation.  The  canals  of  Holland  are 
generally  60  feet  wide,  and  fix  deep,  and  are  kept  cleanfed  ; 
the  mud,  as  manure,  being  very  profitable.  They  are  ge- 
nerally level,  and  need  no  locks  ; and  they  are  commonly 
elevated  above  the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  off 
the  waters,  which  in  winter  inundates  the  land.  In  the 
province  of  Delftland,  not  more  than  60  miles  long,  200 
wind-mills  are  employed  in  fpring  to  raife  the  water  into  the 
canals.  On  the  dams  or  banks  by  which  they  are  bordered, 
and  which  are  kept  in  repair  at  a very  confiderable  expence, 
depends  the  fecurity  of  the  country  from  inundation.  The 
canals  of  Flanders,  ever  fince  their  trade  has  declined,  and 
the  cities  erected  on  their  banks-have  decayed,  have  been  very 
much  negledled.  They  indicate,  however,  the  former  flourifh- 
ing  and  profperous  (late  of  the  country.  So  early  as  the  12th 
century,  large  canals  were  cut ; and  they  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe of  inland  commerce  as  well  as  of  draining  the  land. 
The  fpacious  canal  of  Bruffels,  begun  in  j 5 3 x , and  com- 
pleted in  1560,  extends  from  this  city  to  the  Scheldt,  which 
opens  a communication  with  Holland,  and  by  the  canals  of 
Flanders  with  the  ocean.  The  canals  of  the  other  Dutch 
and  Flemifh  towns  will  be  mentioned  under  their  refpedtive 
articles. 

France  has  fronv  a very  diftant  period  exercifed  its  inge- 
nuity and  aftivity  in  the  conflrudtion  of  canals  for  inland 
navigation.  We  muff  content  ourfdves  with  a curfory 
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mention  of  fome  of  the  principal.  The  canal  of  Briare, 
called  alfo  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  was  begun  under  Henry 
IV.  and  finifhed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  It  opens  a 
communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  then 
between  Paris  and  the  weftern  provinces.  Commencing  at 
the  Loire  near  Briare,  it  paffes  to  Montargis,  joins  the  ca- 
nal of  Orleans,  which  was  begun  in  1675,  and  has  20  fluices, 
and  falls  into  the  Seine  near  Fontainbleau.  It  has  42  locks 
and  fluices  ; and  is  of  great  ufe  in  inland  commerce.  The 
canal  of  Picardy  eonnefts  the  river  Somme  with  the  Oife  ; 
and  beginning  at  St.  Qmntin,  joins  the  Oife,  and  affords  a 
ready  conveyance  to  Paris  for  the  grain  of  Picardy,  the  fea- 
coal,  wood,  batter,  copper,  and  fpices  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  Holland.  The  molt 
conliderable  work  of  this  kind  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
called  the  canal  of  the  two  feas,  which  forms  a junction  be- 
tween the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  firft  pro- 
jected under  Francis  I.,  but  begun  in  1666,  and  finifhed  in 
1681,  under  Louis  XIV.,  during  the  miniftry  of  Colbert, 
and  by  the  fkill  of  Riquet,  the  engineer.  It  e ftabii fhed  a 
ready  communication  between  the  two  fertile  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Languedoc,  and  extends  from  Cattee  in  the 
bay  of  Languedoc,  to  the  Garonne  below  Thoulofe,  being 
provided  at  proper  intervals  with  1 14  locks  and  fluices.  In 
fome  places  it  is  conveyed  by  aqueducts  over  bridges,  under 
which  other  rivers  purfue  their  courfe.  Near  the  town  of 
Beziers,  it  was  conveyed  under  a mountain  by  a tunnei,  then 
thought  Angular  and  extraordinary,  but  now  common,  720 
feet  in  length  and  lined  with  free  ftone.  At  St.  Ferriol  it 
derives  a fupply  of  water  from  a refervoir  containing  595 
acres.  Its  breadth  is  144  feet,  including  towing-paths  ; it 
is  fix  feet  deep,  and  its  length  64  French  leagues,  or  about 
x8o  miles.  The  expence  of  its  conitruftion  was  about 
540,000k,  defrayed  partly  by  the  king,  and  partly  by  the 
province  of  Languedoc.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  1782,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  the 
difbanded  foldiers  and  feamen  were  employed  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  three  navigable  canals ; viz.  one,  called  the  ca- 
nal of  Dehune,  extending  from  Chalon-fur-Saone  to  the 
town  of  Dijoin  on  the  Loire,  through  an  interval  of  21 
leagues,  and  forming  a junCtion  with  the  Saone  and  the 
Rhone  : a fecond,  called  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  reaching 
from  St.  Jeane-de-l’Aune  to  the  village  of  Roch,  between 
St.  Florentine  and  Joifny,  thrqugh  a fpace  of  52  leagues,  and 
opening  a communication  between  the  Saone,  the  Rhine, 
theYonne,  and  the  Seine;  and  a third,  called  the  canal  of 
Neuf-Briffac,  which  commences  at  the  village  of  St.  Sym- 
phorin,  on  the  Saone,  and  pafiing  the  city  of  Befan^on,  is 
continued  below  Strafburgb,  forming  a junCtion  of  the 
Saone  with  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  111  with  the  Rhine.  By 
thefe  canals  goods  may  be  conveyed  at  a cheap  rate  from 
Marfeilles,  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  to 
the  bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Ocean,  and  alfo  to  Holland  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  to  Flanders  and  the  Aullrian  Nether- 
lands ; and  during  any  future  war  with  England,  France 
will  be  able  to  fupply,  by  thefe  canals,  her  dock-yards  at 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  and  alfo  her  grand  arfenal  and  dock- 
yards at  Brett  and  Rochfort,  with  all  forts  of  commodities 
from  the  Baltic,  without  hazarding  a voyage  by  fea.  It 
would  be  etidlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  canals,  projected  or 
aCtually  executed  in  France,  and  forming  an  eafy  intercourfe 
between  the  different  diitriCts  of  this  extenfrve  country.  A 
furvey  has  lately,  in  1802,  been  made  of  the  little  river  Bu- 
zeg  or  Bureg,  with  a view  of  its  being  brought  to  Paris  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  New  River  is  brought  to  London, 
and  of  being  laid  into  the  ftreets  and  houfes  by  pipes,  fire- 
plugs, and  engines,  forthe  purpofe  of  ckanfing  the  ftreets, 


as  well  as  accommodating  the  houfes  Phillips’s  Inland 
Navigation,  p.  75.  8vo. 

Spain  has  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to  the  improve- 
ments likely  to  rcfult  from  inland  navigation.  At  former  pe- 
riods it  has  been  often  propoled  to  dig  a canal  through  the 
illhmus  of  Darien,  from  Panama  to  Nornbre  de  Dios,  and 
thus  to  make  a ready  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Seas,  and  to  open  a ftraight  paffage  to  China 
and  the  Ealt  Indies.  The  projeft,  however,  has  been 
confidered  as  chimerical,  and  treated  with  ridicule.  The 
improvements  meditated  at  home  are  of  much  greater 
importance  : but  though  the  inland  navigations  of  Spain 
have  been  commenced  upon  principles  both  of  grandeur  and 
utility,  they  have  been  fuffertd  to  languifh  through  the  want 
of  refources,  and  the  tardy  mcafures  of  the  court.  The 
great  canal  of  Arragon  afforded,  in  1785,  fome  hopes  ; but 
it  Reins  to  remain  in  an  impeifeft  if  ate.  Two  branches,, 
however,  are  completed  : thole  of  Taultre,  and  the  impe- 
rial canal,  both  of  which  begin  at  Navarre  and  terminate  in 
the  river  Ebro,  and  they  have  already  proved  fources  of  in- 
dull  ry  to  all  the  diftriClsthrough  which  they  flow,  and  rendered 
the  fields  fertile.  One  of  thele  canals  is  condufted  over  the 
valley  of  Riojalon,  by  an  aqueduft  7 10  fathoms  in  length, 
and  17  feet  thick  at  the  baton.  Another  canal  called  the 
canal  of  Caftile  was  projected  to  begin  at  Segovia,  about 
40  miles  N.  of  Madrid,  and  to  extend  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay, 
through  a diftance  of  140  leagues.  This,  canal  is  56  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  nine  feet  deep, 
but  the  completion  of  it  will  require  many  years.  The  ca- 
nal of  Guadarama  was  planned  in  1784,  and  being  con- 
dufted with  lpirit,  is  probably  now  completed.  It  was  to 
commence  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Guadarama,.  near 
the  Efcurial,  and  to  proceed  to  join  phe  Tagus,  afterwards, 
the  Guadiana,  and  terminate  at  the  Guadalquivir,  above 
Anduxar.  Another  canal  was  alfo  begun  to  join  the  river 
Manzanares  to  the  Tagus  ; but  the  work  was  fufpended. 
The  canal  of  Murcia  was  found,  after  its  commencement, 
to  be  impracticable.  Phillips’s  Inland  Navigation,  p.  75,  &c. 

The  Americans  poffefs  a country  capable  of  great  and 
eafy  improvement  by  internal  navigation.  To  this  objeft 
they  are  not  inattentive.  For  an  account  of  their  projects 
and  aftuai  progrefs  in  this  bufinefs,  we  muft  refer  to  Phil- 
lips’s Inland  Navigation,  p.  571,  &c.,  or  to  the  Journals  of 
Mr.  Elkanah  Watfon. 

Canals,  the  B ritijh  ; from  the  great  influence  which  they 
appear  to  have  had,  among  other  eaufes,  during  the  lalt 
half  century,  in  promoting  the  rapid  increafe  of  our  com- 
mercial greatnefs  as  a nation,  have  induced  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a very  full  account,  not  only  of  the  prefent 
exifting  canals,  but  of  the  principles  and  practice  ot  canal 
making,  in  the  united  kingdoms.  As  very  few  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  Welch,  Scotch,  and  Irifh  rivers,  are  of  fufficient  magni- 
tude, and  free  from  fhoals,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  navi- 
gation far  into  the  country  from  the  fea,  without  the  aid  of 
art,  conducted  upon  fimilar  principles  to  tliofe  ufed  in  canal- 
making ; and  as  nearly  all  our  canals  conned,  with  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  aft  in  fome  meafure,  as  extenfions  of  them 
further  into  the  country,  we  have  found  it  expedient  to  in- 
clude under  this  aiticle,  whatever  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
left  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  by  {hips  or  fmaller  vef- 
fels  has  long  been  an  objtft  of  confideiable  importance,  will 
appear  from  magna  eharta , which  has  made  a fpecial  pro- 
viiion  in  the  23d  chapter,  for  the  putting  down  of  weirs  and 
other  obftruftions  in  the  rivers  of  England  ; and  from  fiat. 
25jEdvv.  III.  c.  4.  which  lets  forth,  that  “ whereas  the  com— 
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mon  p&ffages  of  boats  and  (hips  in  the  great  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, be  oftentimes  annoyed  by  inhanling  gores,  weres, 
Hakes,  &c.  in  great  damage  of  the  people  : it  is  eftablifhed, 
the  fame  {lull  be  cut  and  utterly  pulled  down,  without  being 
renewed,  and  that  writs  be  fent  to  the  (heriffs  to  do  execu- 
tion.” After  two  other  unfuccefsful  attempts  by  ftatutes  in 
the  fucceeding  reigns,  to  prevent  the  free  navigation  of  the 
.rivers  from  being  obftrufted  by  individuals,  intent  upon  fifh- 
ing,  embanking  land,  or  building  mills,  bridges,  or  making 
fords,  the  (latute  of  the  4th  of  Henry  I.  chap.  12,  appoint- 
ed fpecial  commiffioners  for  carrying  the  above  ilatutes  into 
effett ; whofe  powers  were  continued  and  enforced  by  two 
other  afts,  prior  to  the  23d  of  Henry  VIII.  chap.  5.  which 
being  entitled,  “ The  Bill  of  Sewers  with  a provifo,”  ap- 
pointed a general  commiffion  of  fewers,  with  large  powers 
that  are  Hill  in  force  and  added  upon,  for  making  law's  and 
ordinances,  and  compelling  obedience  thereto,  for  the  “ le- 
moving  and  preventing  oi  impediments  and  annoyances  on  ri- 
vers, Hreams,  and  floods,  whereby  the  paffage  of  (hips  and 
boats  might  be  letted  or  interrupted.”  And  by  the  ftatute 
of  Edward  VI.  chap.  8,  the  lalt  mentioned  and  former  fta- 
tutes  were  confirmed  and  made  perpetual.  During  the  above 
period,  feveral  other  llatutes  were  alfo  made,  for  removing 
obflrudlions  in  particular  rivers,  of  fome  of  which  we  (hall 
have  occaiion  to  fpeak  when  we  come  to  mention  thofe 
rivers.  . 

The  general  laws  of  the  land  proving  fo  very  ineffectual 
for  protecting  internal  navigation  from  the  encroachments 
of  individual  and  the  effefts  of  negleft,  this  probably 
fuggefted  the  propriety  of  thofe  particular  grants  or  lla- 
tutes which  we  find  enabling  corporations,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  individuals,  to  take  particular  rivers  under  their 
charge,  and  to  receive  tolls  or  dues  from  the  veffels  navi- 
gating within  their  particular  difiria.  In  procefs  of  time, 
as  population  increafed,  and  the  advantages  of  water  car- 
riage became  more  apparent,  further  grants  and  aas  of  par- 
liament were  made,  authoring  companies  or  individuals  to 
extend  the  navigation  on  certain  rivers  further  into  the  coun- 
try, generally  to  reach  fome  city  or  great  town  ; thefe  afts, 
fome  of  which  we  (hall  particularize  hereafter,  generally  en- 
abled the  parties  to  deepen,  and  in  fome  inftances  to 
ftraiten  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  to  embank  them  where 
too  wide,  to  ereft  jetties  and  fluices,  to  make  flafhes  for 
furmounting  the  (hallows  or  rapids,  and  in  later  times  to 
ereft  pound-locks  for  gaining  the  afeent  to  the  different 
mill-dams  upon  the  river.  But  the  conftant  tendency  of  ri- 
vers, efpeciallv  rapid  ones,  to  cad  up  banks  of  fand  or  gra- 
vel in  particular  places,  their  deficiency  of  water  in  times  of 
drought,  and  fuperabundance  in  times  of  flood,  the  ravag- 
ing e (lefts  of  thefe  lad  in  dedroying  the  works  erefted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  navigation  ; as  happened  on  the  river  Rvon 
between  Chridchurch  and  Salifbury  ; on  the  river  Stour,  be- 
tween the  Severn  and  Stourbridge  ; on  the  river  Colder , 
between  Wakefield  and  Efland,  and  on  feveral  others  which 
might  be  mentioned  ; the  great  labour  and  difficulty  of 
towing  or  dragging  veffels  againd  the  dream,  tfpecially 
where  there  was  not  a towing-path  for  horfes,  near  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  yet  not  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  and 
rendered  ufelefs  in  time  of  floods  ; the  very  lengthened  courfe 
of  mod  rivers,  arifing  from  their  ferpentine,  and,  in  fome  in- 
ftances, varying  channel,  was  not  alfo  among  the  fmalleft 
of  the  difficulties  attending  them  : thefe,  at  length,  fuggeft- 
ed the  propriety  of  leaving  the  bed  of  the  rivers  in  fome  in- 
ftances for  a new  cut  for  the  navigation  acrofs  a neck  of 
land,  with  a pound-lock  at  its  lower  extremity.  As  thefe 
fide  cuts  and  pound-locks  were  increafed  in  number,  to  ffiort- 
■sa  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  their  fuperior  advantages  be- 


came fo  apparent,  that  a company  of  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, who  had  in  1755  obtai.td  an  aft  of  parliament  au- 
thorifing  them  to  make  Sctnkey  Brook  navigable  from  the 
Merfey  river  to  near  St.  Hellins,  in  Lancafhire,  with  the 
powers  at  that  timeufualir.  navigation  afts,  for  the  purchaf- 
ing  of  land  and  other  things  neceffary  for  the  intended  navi- 
gation, at  a fair  eftirr.ate  to  be  made  by  commiffioners  nam- 
ed in  the  afts  ; they  determined,  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  avoid  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  brook  altogether,  and  to 
make  one  entire  new  cut  or  canal,  as  near  as  convenient  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  with  locks  thereon,  in  fuch  places  as  the 
falls  of  the  ground  (hould  render  nece(fary  ; and  this  canal 
they  accordingly  efiefted  about  the  year  1760,  fupplying 
its  higheft  pound  or  level  with  water,  by  a cut  or  fender 
from  the  Brook.  Thus  navigable  canals  had  their  rife  in 
England  ; but,  a lefs  fortunate  fet  of  gentlemen,  who  under 
the  power  of  an  aft  obtained  in  the  year  1730,  for  making 
the  river  Stroudwater  navigable,  from  the  river  Severn  to 
near  the  town  of  Stroud,  although  the  aft  empowered  them 
“ to  make  as  many  new  cuts  as  they  may  judge  proper, 
and  of  what  length  and  breadth  they  (ball  think  conveni- 
ent ;”  yet  when  they  had,  about  the  year  1 774,  determined 
upon  following  the  example  of  the  Sankey  proprietors,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater' s,  and  feveral  other 
canals,  which  had  then  been  executed  or  were  begun;  by 
cutting  a canal  on  the  fide  of  the  Stroudwater  river,  they 
were  Hopped  by  an  expenfive  law-fuit,  carried  on  by  certain 
mill  and  land -owners  in  the  neighbourhood:  whereby  the 
diftinftion  between  the  river  navigation  afts,  and  canal  afts 
was  ellabliffied  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  before  which 
the  cafe  came  to  be  argued. 

About  the  year  1757,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  acquaint- 
ed fully,  no  doubt,  with  what  had  been  near  80  years  before 
effected,  ori  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  fince  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a canal  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  coals  from  his 
eftateat  Worfley  in  Lancashire,  to  Salford  near  Manchefter. 
His  grace,  profiting  as  no  doubt  he  did,  by  the  works  of 
that  great  French  engineer,  Francis  Riquet,  and  by  the  advice 
of  that  great  natural  and  felf-taught  genius  fames  Brindley , 
whom  his  grace  called  off,  about  the  year  175S,  from  his 
employment  as  a mill-wright  and  engine-maker  in  this  coun- 
try, to  perfeft,  and  carry  into  execution,  the  great  and  im- 
portant fchemes  which  he  had  projefted,  and  for  which  he 
propofed  and  brought  into  parliament  the  firft  aft,  with 
powers  adequate  to  the  great  and  extraordinary  undertaking, 
of  cutting  a canal  of  feveral  miles  in  length,  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  any  river  or  ftream  of  water,  but  crofting  the 
courfe  of  feveral  brooks,  roads,  &c.  and  through  the  lands 
of  a vaft  number  of  different  perfons,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
fully  compenfated,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of  with- 
holding their  lands  or  waters,  or  in  any  way  obftrufting  the 
defign.  In  thefe  refpefts,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  has  not 
improperly  been  called  the  father  of  canals  in  England,  while 
his  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Brindley , by  his  mafterly  per- 
formances on  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  altered  and 
extended  as  the  fcheme  thereof  was,  by  three  fubfequent 
afts  of  parliament,  has  fecured  to  himfelf,  and  well  it  (hould 
feem,  from  a comparifon  of  the  great  features,  and  minutiae 
of  execution  in  this  the  firft  canal,  with  mod  others  in  this 
country,  even  of  the  lateft  conftruftion,  long  continue  to 
hold,  that  rank  among  the  Englifh  engineers,  to  which  M. 
Riquet  feems  entitled  among  foreigners. 

The  courfe,  thus  happily  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  was  quickly  followed  by  new  fets  of  adventurers, 
who  were  feen  applying  to  parliament  in  almoft  every  feffion, 
for  powers  to  raife  a joint  (lock  on  transferrable  (harts,  aod 
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to  make  and  maintain  canals  in  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
many  of  which  have  been  long  completed,  as  our  fubfe- 
quent  account  of  them  will  fliew,  and  have  contributed  in  a 
moft  eminent  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  enriching  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  a 
great  number  of  inftances  ; in  the  laudable  zeal  of  adventur- 
ers to  extend,  and  of  the  people  of  great  towns  and  proprie- 
tors of  mines  and  great  manufactories  to  receive,  the  benefits 
of  inland  navigation  ; numerous  fchemes  have  been  adopted, 
where  from  the  actual  fcarcity  of  water,  or  its  previous  ap- 
propriation to  mills,  a canal  with  locks  was  impracticable. 
One  of  the  firft  of  thefe  fchemes  for  difpenfing  with  locks, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Bridge,  about  the  year  1759,  upon  th t Stroud- 
water  river  before  mentioned,  where  the  cargoes  cf  the  boats 
were  difpofed  in  a number  of  boxes  or  frames,  juft  adapted 
to  the  fize  of  the  boats  ; which  boxes  of  goods  were  drawn 
ud  by  cranes  to  be  lodged  in  other  boats  on  the  higher  level, 
and  the  reverfe  in  defcending  ; which  method  was  afterwards 
more  fuccefsfully  praCtifed  on  Bridgewater' s canal  at  Wor- 
fley,  at  Brieley  Hill  on  the  ShropJFire  canal,  and  other 
places.  The  next  mode  feems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Davis  Drekart,  near  the  Tyrone  collieries  on  the  intended 
connection  with  Blackwater  navigation  in  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1776;  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  William  Reynolds  on  the 
Ketley  canal,  where  the  boats  were  dragged  up  or  let  down 
inclined  planes,  not  very  different  from  the  rolling  bridges, 
long  before  in  ufe  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 

The  neceffity  of  an  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of  con- 
veying coals  from  the  pits  to  the  keels  or  (hips,  had,  as 
early  as  the  year  1680,  introduced  the  ufe  of  wooden  rail- 
ways, for  the  waggons  to  move  upon,  between  the  Dyne 
river  and  fome  of  the  principal  pits,  and  thefe  by  degrees 
became  extended  to  a great  number  of  other  coal-works. 
Since  the  more  general  introduction  of  caft  iron,  and  its 
cheaper  conveyance  by  means  of  canals,  iron  rails  have  been 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  wooden  ones  before  mention- 
ed ; and  the  ufe  of  inclined  planes,  or  parts  of  the  rail-way 
having  a much  greater  declivity  or  Hope  than  it  is  practica- 
ble to  drag  carriages  up  by  means  of  horfes,  has  become 
very  frequent  in  parts  where  the  rife  of  the  ground  required 
it,  machinery  being  on  thefe  inclined  planes  adopted  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  horfes. 

Several  years  ago,  an  aCt  of  parliament  was  obtained  by 
Homfray , Hill,  and  Co.  for  an  iron  rail-way,  or  tram-road 
from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr , by  the  fide  of,  and  as  a rival  fcheme 
of  the  Glamorganjlnre  canal,  for  9 miles  or  more  in  length  ; 
fince  which,  feveral  other  aCts  have  been  paffed  for  rail-ways, 
and  feveral  of  them  executed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  the  companies  who  conftrufted  them  ; it  has 
alfo  become  common  within  the  fame  period,  to  authorife 
canal  companies  to  conltruft  rail-ways,  as  collateral  branches 
from  their  canal,  to  mines  or  other  great  works  or  to  large 
towns  within  certain  diftances  of  fuch  canals  ; by  which 
their  benefits  have  been  amazingly  extended  : moft  of  the 
latter  afts  have  alfo  authorifed  the  adoption  of  rail-ways,  of 
inclined  planes,  or  of  any  of  the  expedients  above-mentioned, 
or  others  as  fubftitutes  for  locks,  in  fuch  parts  thereof,  as 
are  not  readily  to  be  fupplied  with  water,  adequate  to  the 
wafte  which  locks  occafion.  So  many  of  thefe  compound 
fchemes  for  leffening  the  expence  of  carriage  have  been  al- 
ready executed,  or  are  in  hand,  that  we  have  found  ourfelves 
compelled,  in  order  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a connected 
and  ufeful  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  to  include  what  we  have  to 
fay  on  the  fubjeCt  of  rail-ways,  in  the  prefent  article,  as 
well  as  treat  thereiu  of  navigable  rivers,  for  the  reafons  be- 
fore ftated. 

Great  Britain  as  well  as  every  other  ifland,  and  even  a 


continent  taken  as  a whole,  has  a range  of  high  land  palling 
nearly  its  whole  length,  which  divides  the  fprings  and  rain 
waters  that  fall  to  the  oppofite  coafts : we  fhall  call  this 
range  dividing  the  eallern  and  we  Hern  rivers  of  Britain  the 
grand  ridge,  and  fhall  in  our  accounts  diftinguifh  on  which 
fide,  or  how  each  canal  is  fituate,  in  refpcft  thereof : and 
here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  no  lefs  than  22  of  our 
canals  now  do  or  are  intended  to  pafs  this  grand  ridge, 
forming  as  many  navigable  connections  between  the  rivers  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ! thefe  are  the  Invernefs  and  Fort- 
William,  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  Scotland  ; the  Leeds  and  Li- 
verpool, Rochdale,  Huddcrsjield,  Drent  and  Merfey,  Stafford- 
Jhire  and  W orcejlerjhire,  Wyrley  and  EJJlngton,  Birmingham, 
Dudley , Worcejler  and  Birmingham,  Stratford,  Warwick  and 
Birmingham,  Coventry , Grand  Junction , Oxford,  Flames  and 
Severn,  Wilts  and  Eerls , Rennet  and  Avon,  Dorfet  and  Somer- 
fet,  Grand  Wejlern,  and  Bude  and  Launcejlon,  in  England  : 
and  what  is  not  a little  remarkable  is,  that  the  Dudley  canal 
croffes  this  grand,  ridge  twice,  the  two  ends  being  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  and  the  middle  part  on  the  weftern  fide  thereof ; 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  croffes  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
branches,  into  which  it  divides  on  the  Chalk  Hills,  weft  of 
Marlborough,  by  which  parts  of  this  canal  are  in  the  drain- 
age of  the  weft,  the  fouth,  and  the  eaft  feas  ! the  Coventry 
canal  alfo,  by  means  of  its  Bedvvorth  branch,  croffes  the 
grand  ridge  twice.  The  populous  and  remarkable  town  of 
Birmingham  is  fituate  on  high  ground,  near  to  the  grand 
ridge,  and  has  fix  canals  branching  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, either  immediately  therefrom  or  at  no  great  diftance, 
and  what  is  fingular,  owing  to  a loop,  or  fuddtn  bend  of  the 
ridge  at  this  place,  no  lei's  than  five  of  them  traverfe  the 
grand  ridge,  either  by  means  of  tunnels  or  deep-cutting. 

When  we  propofe  to  lay  before  our  readers  a more  full 
and  methodical  account  than  has  been  given  of  the  Britifh 
canals,  on  which  large  furr.s  of  money  have  been  expended 
by  individuals,  and  from  which  important  and  lulling  benefits 
have  been  derived  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  and  by  the  kingdom  at  large  ; it  is  needlefs  to 
ftate  any  formal  arguments,  in  anfwer  to  the  millaken  ob- 
jections, which  were  40  years  ago  commonly  circulated, 
whenever  a new  canal  was  in  contemplation  ; fuch  as  their 
wafting  of  land,  producing  noxious  and  humid  vapours,  de- 
ftroying  the  breed  of  our  draught  horfes,  lefiening  the 
coafting  trade  and  the  nurfery  of  feamen,  injuring  old  mines 
and  eftabhfhed  works  by  enabling  new  ones  to  be  opened, 
introducing  pilfering  workmen  and  boatmen  into  the  coun- 
try, &c.  &c.  To  the  more  ferious  objections,  arifingfrom 
the  cutting  of  eftates  and  fields  in  two  ; the  taking  ot  wa- 
ter from  mills,  &c.  ; interfering  with  former  navigations  by 
canals  or  rivers,  and  even  with  roads,  on  which,  in  tome  in- 
ftances, large  iums  have  been  expended,  and  remain  not 
reimburfed  ; to  thefe  and  many  others,  we  (hall  have  the  beft 
opportunity  of  replying,  when  we  come  to  mention  the 
equitable  provifiens  which  individuals  have  propofed,  and 
the  legiflature  have  in  fo  many  inftances  enforced,  tor  fe- 
curing  to  every  one  an  adequate  compenfation  for  what  he 
is  called  upon  to  give  up. 

General  arguments  in  favour  of  canals  are  fuperfeded  by 
the  rapidly  improving  and  thriving  ftate  of  the  feveral  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  of  the  agriculture  alfo  near  to  moft 
of  the  canals  of  the  kingdom,  the  immenfe  number  of  mints 
of  coal,  iron,  limeftone,  & c.  and  great  works  of  every  kind 
to  which  they  have  been  conducted,  and  to  which  a large 
portion  of  them  owe  their  rife,  are  their  beft  recommendation. 

Juftice  requires  our  acknowledging  the  affiliance  we 
have  received  in  compiling  this  account,  from  the  General 
Hijlory  of  Inland  Navigation  by  'John  Phillips,  from  the  three 
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numbers  which  are  pubiiihed  of  'John  Cary's  Navigable  Ca- 
nals of  Great  Brit  ain't  horn  C . Smith’s,  George  Alien's , and 
Laurie  and  Whittle’s  maps  of  the  canals,  &c.  ; from  J.  Cary’s 
large  map  of  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland  ; from  Ro- 
bert Fulton’s  Treat ife  on  Canal  Navigation , from  William 
Chapman’s  Obf  rvations  on  Canal  Navigation,  from  jofeph 
Plymley's  Agricultural  Report  of  Shropfhire , from  Each.  All- 
null’s  Coif, derations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Thames;  from 
Thomas  Badeflade’ s,  and  from  Nath/.  Kinderley’s  Aiccounts 
of  the  Navigation  of  Lynn  and  IVifbcch,  & c.  from  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Monthly  Magazines,  from  Dr.  Anderfon’ s Re- 
creations, from  the  Annual  Regifler,  from  Thomas  Telford’s 
Reports  on  the  Caledonian  Canal , Ac.  ; and  from  the  writings 
of  others,  to  whom  we  particularly  refer. 

To  Mr.  William  Smith,  engineer,  of  Buckinpham-ftreet, 
London,  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints  and  in- 
formation given  on  many  points,  as  we  are  alfo  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B event,  engineer,  of  Leighton  Buzard,  Beds. 

When  it  is  propofed  to  form  any  canal,  the  choice  of  a 
fkilful  and  experienced  engineer  is  an  objeft  of  primary  con- 
fideration.  Without  due  attention  to  this  objeft,  many  im- 
practicable projects  may  be  adopted,  and  large  fums  of 
money  may  be  expended  without  accomplifliing  any  im- 
portant and  ufeful  purpof*  In  fuggefting  the  principal 
.qualifications  that  are  ncceffary  for  rendering  perfons  com- 
petent to  be  confulted  or  employed  in  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  we  fhall  merely  fpecify  tome  of  thofe  that  have  in  an 
eminent  degree  diftinguifhed,  or  that  dill  no  lefs  confpicu- 
oufly  diilinguifh  feveral  of  our  own  countrymen.  A fkilful 
engineer  fhould  undoubtedly  pofiefsa  confiderable  degree  of 
mathematical  knowledge.  Calculations,  of  which  fume  are 
of  the  rnoll  abftrufe  and  laborious  kind,  will  frequently  oc- 
cur ; and  he  fhould,  therefore,  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  all  calculations  are  founded,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  rightly  applied  in  practice.  An  en- 
gineer fhould  alfo  have  fhidied  the  elements  of  mod  or  all 
■of  the  fciences,  immediately  connected  with  his  profeffion  ; 
and  he  fhould  particularly  excel  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal. His  knowledge  fhould  comprehend  whatever  has  been 
written  or  done  by  other  engineers,  and  he  fhould  have  in- 
formation in  every  department  of  his  office  from  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  moil  confiderable  works  that  have  been 
executed  in  all  the  various  circumftances  that  are  likely  to 
occur.  It  is  ncceffary,  that  he  fhould  be  a ready  and  cor- 
rect, if  not  a finifhed,  draughtfman.  He  fhould  alfo  be 
converfant  with  the  general  principles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ; with  the  various  operations  and  improvements  in 
agriculture  ; with  the  iuterefts  and  connection  of  the  dif- 
ferent owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  houfes,  mills,  &c.  ; and 
with  all  the  general  laws  and  decifions  of  courts,  pertaining 
to  the  cbjetts  connected  with  his  profeffion.  By  an  exten- 
five  acquaintance  witlr^the  difpofition,  inclination,  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  various  itrata  of  matter,  which  compofe  the  foil 
or  land  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  many 
errors  incident  to  thofe  who  are  dellitute  of  this  knowledge, 
and  to  have  the  courfe  and  caufes  of  fprings,  to  which  it 
leads.  As  the  lalt,  though  not  the  leaft,  of  thefe  qualifi- 
cations of  an  engineer,  which  we  fhall  enumerate,  we  fhall  add, 
that  he  fhould  be  a man  of  ftriCl  integrity.  If,  at  this  day, 
the  affairs  of  any  canal  company  fhould  be  entrufled  to  per- 
fons deficient  in  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  qualifications 
above  enumerated,  the  managers  of  fuch  a company  will 
thus  incur  a ferious  refponfibility  to  the  proprietors  and  to 
the  public.  In  this  connection  we  think  it  right  to  mention 
an  inftitution  that  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1771,  viz.  “ the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,”  a6  admirably  calculated  to  ex* 
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tend  the  influence  of  our  prefent  and  more  experienced  en. 
gineers,  and  to  bring  forward  to  public  notice  others,  who,, 
in  the  couife  of  events,  are  deltined  to  fecond  them.  For 
further  particulars  relating  to  this  fociety,  we  refer  to  the 
preface  of  the  fird  volume  of  Smeaton’s  Reports,  Nichol- 
fon’s  Journal  qto.  vol.  ii.  and  the  article  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

A.  proper  engineer  being  fixed  upon,  the  adventurers 
fhould  not  tie  him  down  too  clofely,  by  reftriftions  as  to 
time,  but  allow  him  Icifure  to  confider,  digeft,  and  revile 
again  and  again,  the  different  projefts  and  ways,  which  will 
naturally  in  moll  in  fiances  prefent  themfelves  to  him  in 
an  extenfive  and  thorough  invefligation.  The  engineer 
fnould  be  allowed  to  chufe  and  employ  the  molt  competent 
affiftants,  and  to  call  in  and  occafionally  to  confult  the  opi- 
nions of  eminent  or  praClical  men,  as  land-furveyors,  agents 
of  the  neighbouring  landed  property,  the  principal  and  moll 
expert  commercial  men  of  the  diftrift,  and  who  are  bell  ac- 
quainted with  its  trade  and  wants,  any  eminent  miners, 
&c.  S;c,;  and  fuch  men  the  engineer  fhould  be  authorized 
liberally,  and  at  once  to  remunerate  for  their  fervices  and 
intelligence. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  any  minute  furvey  or  fyftem 
of  levelling,  the  engineer  ought  to  vifit  perfonally,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  a juft  eftimate,  and  preferve  memorandums 
of  ali  the  objeCls  within  the  difiriCt  under  confideration  ; 
as  of  the  trade  and  importance  of  all  the  towns  likely  to  be 
affeCted  by  the  undertaking,  of  all  mines  of  coal,  iron,  &c. 
quarries  of  lime-ftone,  free-ftone,  flate,  &c.  or  the  fituation 
where  fuch  can  be  found,  of  all  manufactories  of  heavy  and 
cumbrous  goods,  and  other  extenfive  works  ; and  generally 
of  every  thing  likely  to  furnifh  tonnage  for  a canal.  By  this 
time,  if  the  difiriCt  under  confideration  be  of  very  confider- 
able length,  more  than  one,  and  perhaps  feveral,  different 
routes  for  the  propofed  canal  have  preferited  themfelves  : and 
it  will  be  proper,  while  the  engineer’s  affiltants  are  carrying 
levels  ( ufing  good  fpirit  levels  with  telefcopic  fights)  along 
each,  and  making  tough  feCtions  of  the  ground,  or  brook 
or  river  along  each  line,  himfelf  to  vifit  and  pafs  along  each 
of  thefe,  noting  and  weighing  more  particularly  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  prefent  themfelves  in  each  route,  as 
fummits  or  hills  to  be  paffed,  or  tunnelled  through,  valhcs 
to  be  embanked  acrofs,  with  aqtieduCls  over  rivers  or  brooks, 
the  greater  or  lefs  plentiful  fupply  of  water,  particularly  at 
the  fummit  levels,  and  how  far  the  fprings  and  flreams  of 
water  are  at  prefent  appropriated  or  effcritial  to  mills  or 
gentlemen’s  pleafnrable  purpofes,  or  to  irrigation,  or  the 
land  occupied  by  parks,  turnp  ke  roads,  See.  The  advan- 
tages of  each  route  fhould  alfo  be  as  carefully  noted  ; as  the 
fhortnefs  of  diftar.ee,  connection  with  great  towns,  mines 
and  works  either  on  the  line  or  by  Ihort  and  practicable  fide 
cuts  or  branches,  the  fmalleft  number  of  locks,  bridges, 
culverts,  See.  In  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances,  in  order 
to  determine  on  the  molt  advifable  line,  it  fhould  never  be 
loft  fight  of,  that  a canal  is  altogether  a mercantile  fpecu- 
lation,  and  cheapnefs  of  conveyance  is  the  grand  defideratum 
thereof:  where,  therefore,  but  few,  if  any,  great  towns, 
works,  or  mines  arc  found  upon  a propofed  line,  and  the 
principal  objeft  is  to  form  a connection  between  the  canals 
of  a diltrift  more  fortunately  circdmftanced  in  thefe  refpefts, 
and  the  metropolis,  or  a great  town,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Grand-Junction  canal  lately  completed,  it  is  evident,  that 
much  ought  to  be  clone  to  obtain  the  fhorteft  route  that  is 
prafticable  : if,  on  the  contrary,  the  diftrift  under  confi- 
fideration  has  great  towns,  mines  of  coal,  or  great  works 
diftributed  about  it,  fome  miles  in  the  total  diftance  may  be 
properly  allowed,  and  a more  circuitous  route  adopted,  to 
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embrace  as  many  as  poflible  of  thefe  objedls,  particu- 
larly coal-works  ; for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  car- 
riage of  coals  gives  rife  to  the  principal  revenues  of  moll 
canals ; and  fome  have  even  contended,  that  no  canal 
can  anfwer  to  the  proprietors  unlefs  the  carriage  of  coals 
be  its  principal  objedl : there  are,  doubtlefs,  fome  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  It  may  be  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that 
no  canal  can  be  completed  and  brought  into  ufe,  but  the 
inhabitants  and  the  agriculture  of  the  diitridl  will  fhortly  feel 
great  benefit  from  it,  whatever  may  be  the  refult  to  the 
proprietors  ; yet  in  the  ftage  of  the  bufinefs  of  which  we  are 
treating,  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  engineer  to  lludy 
the  intereft,  and  bring  forward  the  probable  advantages 
of  the  proprietors,  fairly  and  without  exaggeration,  in 
order  that  the  fubfcription  may  fill,  and  the  work  be  en- 
abled to  proceed.  Before  determining  upon  the  route  of  a 
canal,  its  connedlion  with  the  neighbouring  canals  or  river- 
navigations  (liould  be  well  confidered,  and  the  engineer 
fhould  inform  himfelf  accurately  of  the  quantum  of  benefit 
or  injury  likely  to  refult  to  each  of  fuch  exilling  navigations 
by  the  effecting  of  the  new  one,  or  how  far  their  rival  (hip, 
or  that  of  any  other  Ccheme  which  may  at  the  time  be  in 
agitation,  is  likely  to  effedl  the  one  he  is  employed  upon  ; 
in  all  the  practicable  routes,  which  prefent  themfelves  for  the 
new  canal. 

The  mod  eligible  route  for  the  canal  being  fettled  in  the 
engineer’s  mind,  he  will  then  proceed  to  make  a rough  cal- 
culation of  the  quantity  of  goods  of  each  different  kind, 
which  may  be  expedled  to  pafs  upon  the  line  in  a given 
time  ; he  will  alfo  examine  all  the  canals  and  rivers  which 
the  propofed  canal  is  to  connedl  with,  and  afcertain  the 
widths  and  depths  thereof,  the  fizes  of  their  locks,  and  of 
the  veffels  ufually  navigating  them.  The  engineer  will  now 
be  able,  well  confidering  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  canal 
is  to  pafs  over,  to  determine  on  the  moll  proper  dimenfious 
for  the  intended  canal,  and  whether  the  probable  fupply  of 
water  renders  it  pradlicable  to  effedl  the  rifes  and  falls  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  locks;  or  whether  inclined  planes,  or 
any  other  oi  the  expedients  which  we  lhall  more  particularly 
enumerate  hereafter,  (hould  be  adopted  : or  even,  whether 
a rail-way,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  not  be  preferable  to  a 
canal.  The  mind  of  the  engineer  will  properly  be  exercifed 
upon  thefe  quellions,  before  a more  minute  and  expenfive 
furvey  and  planning  of  any  particular  line  are  entered  'upon  ; 
becaufc,  the  line,  though  palling  through  the  fame  tradl  of 
country,  will  generally  require  to  be  conduced  in  a very 
different  place  for  great  lengths  together,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  propofed  canal  ; and  inclined  planes,  or  a 
rail-way  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  introduce  a ft  ill  greater 
diverfity  in  the  routes  that  ought,  under  the  different  cir- 
cumftances,  to  be  purfued. 

Robert  Fulton , in  his  qto.  Treatife  on  Canal  Navigation, 
publifhed  at  London  in  l 796  ; William  Chapman , in  his  qto. 
Obfervations  on  the  various  Syftems  of  Canal  Navigation, 
London,  1797;  Thomas  Telford,  in  J.  Plymley’s  8vo.  Ge- 
neral View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropfhire,  London,  1803; 
Edmund  Leach,  Dr.  'James  And  erf  on,  and  others  in  different 
works,  have  recommended  and  enforced,  upon  principles 
more  or  lefs  general  and  true  in  their  application,  a variety 
of  fchemes  and  methods  of  conveyance,  by  fmall  canals,  in- 
clined planes,  rail-ways,  & c.  of  which  we  lhall  take  no- 
tice under  their  proper  heads,  and  of  which  the  engineer 
will  of  courfe  avail  himfelf,  as  far  as  they  appear  applicable  ; 
as  well  as  of  any  other  inventions,  which  his  own  ingenuity 
or  that  of  others  may  fupply.  Long  levels  may,  in  fome 
inftances,  be  obtained,  without  inordinate  expence ; and  will 
often  prove  of  great  utility,  in  the  faving  of  the  time  and 
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trouble  of  palling  locks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  town?, 
as  in  the  cafes  of  Coventry,  which  has  the  benefit  of  more  than 
73  miles  of  level  navigation  on  the  Coventry,  AJlsby  de  la 
Zouch,  and  Oxford  canals  ; and  of  Manchefter,  which  has  70 
miles  of  level  water  by  Bridgewater's,  and  Merfey  and  Trent 
canals,  including  12  miles  in  the  tunnel  to  the  duke  of  Bridge - 
water’s  coal-works  in  Worfley  Hill : Birmingham  has  43 
miles  of  Hill  water,  by  means  of  the  old  Birmingham,  the 
IVorccJler  and  Birmingham,  the  Dudley  and  the  Stratford 
canals ; and  this  upon  fo  high  a level,  that  the  three  laft 
canals  crofs  the  grand  ridge  in  that  fpace  : Lancafter  and 
Prefton  have  4 z~  miles  of  level  on  the  Lancajler  canal  ; 
Wolverhampton  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a level  40  miles  in 
length,  on  the  old  Birmingham,  and  JVyrley  and  Eflngton 
canals  ; Liverpool  has  28  miles  of  level  on  the  Leeds  and 
L.iverpool,  and  Blackburn,  24  miles  upon  the  fame  canal  ; 
Bafingfloke  has  22  miles  upon  the  Baf.ngftoke  canal  ; Whit- 
church 21  miles  on  the  Ellefnere  ; Devizes  20  miles  upon 
the  Rennet  and  Avon  ; Bottesford  20  miles  upon  the  Grant- 
ham ; London  enjoys  the  benefit  ol  about  19  miles  of  level 
to  Paddington,  upon  the  Grand  function  canal  ; Glafgow 
18  miles  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ; Gloucefter  is  to  have  18 
miles  upon  the  Gloucejlcr  and  Berkley  ; Shrewfbury  has  1 7 \ 
miles  on  the  Ellefnere  ; Stainsforth  15  miles  on  the  Stainf- 
forth  and  Keadhy  ; Abergavenny  14  miles  on  the  Brecknock 
and  Abergavenny,  Market  Harborough  13-  miles  on  the 
Leicefleifhire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  ; Shrewfbury  iji 
miles  on  the  Shrewfbury  ; and  Cromford  ri  miles  of  level 
on  the  Cromford  canal.  Another  benefit  will  fometimes  occur 
from  long  levels,  by  the  bringing  of  all,  or  of  a confiderable 
number  of  the  locks  near  together,  as  at  Runcorn  on 
Bridgewater' s canal,  by  which  they  are  more  effectually 
looked  after  and  kept  in  repair.  Should  it  be  neceffary  to 
return  the  water  let  down  by  the  lockage,  again  into  the 
higher  pound  by  the  power  of  engines,  as  is  done  on  the 
old  Birmingham,  the  Banfley,  and  many  other  canals,  the 
having  of  confiderable  falls  in  one  placewill  be  of  material  con- 
fequence  ; but  dill  more  fo  if  inclined  planes  are  to  be  ufed 
inllead  of  locks,  as  on  xhe  Shropfhire,  Shrewfbury,  and  Kel- 
ley canals.  In  conducting  the  line  of  a canal,  it  will  always 
be  advifable,  if  other  circumllanees  will  permit,  to  bring 
two  or  more  locks  near  together,  and  to  eredt  a lock-boufe  for 
the  refidence  of  a careful  and  proper  perfon  upon  the  fpot, 
to  look  after  and  affill  the  bargemen  in  working  the  locks  ; 
where  this  had  not  been  attended  to  upon  fome  canals,  but 
fingle  lotks  were  placed  at  great  dillances  from  each  oilier, 
the  company  have,  from  experience  of  the  damage  fuch  locks 
fullain,  found  it  neceffary  to  employ  great  numbers  of  iock- 
keeperS,  and  often  to  build  houfes  for  the  fupenntendance 
of  fingle  locks.  Mr.  Chapman,  who  appears  to  have  well 
weighed  the  queftion,  whether  large  or  fmall  canals  ought 
to  be  adopted  under  different  circut.s (lances,  obferves,  “ that 
the  fyftem  of  fmail  canals  is  particularly  eligible  in  all  coun- 
tries where  lime-ftone,  coal,  iron-ore,  lead,  and  other  pon- 
derous articles,  not  liable  to  damage  from  being  wet,  or  likely 
to  be  ftolen,  are  the  objedls  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  ; and 
where  the  declivity  of  the  country  runs  tranfverfely  to  the 
courfe  of  the  canal,  which  will  generally  be  the  cafe  along 
the  lides  of  mountains,  at  an  elevation  above  the  irregular 
ground  at  their  feet.  In  thofe  fituations,  the  great  falls  or 
inclined  planes  may  be  made  at  the  forks  of  rivers,  fo  that 
the  upper  levels  may  branch  up  both  the  vales,  and  thus 
give  the  moll  extended  communication.  A fituation  fuited 
for  thofe  canals  will  often  be  found  in  countries  that  are  not 
abfolutely  mountainous,  but  where  the  ground  regularly 
declines  towards  the  vales  of  large  rivers.”  The  principles 
for  which  Mr.  Leach  has  fo  ftrenuoully  contended,  of  re- 
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verfing  theufual  order  of  beginning  navigations  at  the  lowed 
points  or  the  fea,  and  extending  them  up  the  vallies  towards 
the  fummits,  and,  inftead  thereof,  beginning  near  the  fum- 
mit  or  fource  of  the  water,  and  continuing  the  level  till  the 
great  eft  prafticable  falls  are  obtained  for  inclined  planes, 
would,  unlefs  the  moil  enormous  expences  were  incurred 
for  tunnels,  deep-cutting,  and  embankments,  prove  too 
crooked  and  circuitous  for  a ready  conveyance,  as  hap- 
pened on  the  Bade  and  Launcejlon  canal,  which  was  propofed 
to  purfue  a ferpentine  courfe  of  81  miles,  between  two  places 
yhofe  dire  it  diftance  is  no  more  than  28  miles  ! The  long 
level  of  the  Oxford  canal,  at  its  northern  end,  of  which  we 
have  fpoken  above,  appears  among  the  moll  crooked  of  thofe 
canals  which  have  been  executed,  and  is  particularly  ill  adapted, 
to  the  great  throroughfare  or  communication  which, it  forms 
with  other  canals.  Canals  which  are  to  form  an  immediate 
connexion  between  the  fea  or  tide-way  at  different  places, 
as  the  Invernefs  and  Fort  William , Crinan , Forth  and  Clyde, 
the  JJli  of  Dogs,  and  the  Gloucefler  and  Berkley,  mull  be  of 
large  dimenfious,  or  the  principal  advantages  of  fuch  a com- 
munication would  be  unattainable  ; in  like  manner,  the  com- 
munications between  the  fea,  and  docks  or  harbours,  will 
home  of  them  require  to  be  of  Hill  larger  dimenfions,  as  the 
Grimjby,  Ulverjlone,  Dee  new  channel,  See.  A fyftem  com- 

fiounded  of  'water-levels , or  lengths  of  canal  on  different 
evels  without  communication  by  locks,  may  fometimes  be 
found  advifable,  as  on  the  ShropJJeire,  Shrevujbury,  Ketley, 
Deicefer,  & c.  The  advantages  oi  being  able  to  conduct  a 
canal,  in  many  inftances,  upon  water-tight  ftrata,  inilead  of 
rocky  or  porous  foils,  and  perhaps  without  lofing  fight  of 
any  of  the  other  important  confiderations  mentioned,  are 
fufficiently  great  to  induce  engineers  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  arrangement  and  particulars  of  the  Jlrata  within 
their  diftrift,  by  a minute  and  careful  examination,  or  to 
call  in  the  affitlance  of  thofe  bed  informed  on  fuch  points. 
We  have  purpofely  omitted,  till  now,  to  mention  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  value  or  quality  of  land  to  be  purchafed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  propoled  canal  by  different  routes  ; convinced 
that  fome  late  canals  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  nar- 
rowmindednefs  of  thofe  who  would  avail  themfelves  of  cutting 
through  common  or  low-prized  land  : even  the  general 

confideration  of  expence,  in  the  works  of  a propofed  canal, 
fhould  hold  but  a fubordinate  place  in  the  mind  of  an  engi- 
neer in  the  prefent  Huge  of  the  bufinefs,  becaufe  contra&ed 
views  in  this  refpedl  may  fruftrate  the  attainment  of  a great 
portion  of  the  benefits  to  be  expedited  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  any  fcheme  of  conveyance  will  bell  anfwer  to  the  ad- 
venturers and  the  public,  when  conducted  upon  the  principles 
moil  adapted  to  the  cafe,  let  the  expence  be  what  it  may'  ; 
and  fortunately,  the  commercial  and  public  fpirit,  aided  by 
the  means  of  individuals  collectively  in  this  country,  has  long 
Ihewn  itfelf  equal  to  any  . nterprize  however  bold,  where  ad- 
vantages can  be  (hewn  materially  to  preponderate. 

In  the  particular  furvey  of  the  line  propofed,  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  moll  expert  and  competent  engineers, 
with  the  molt  able  affillants,  will  be  requifite.  The  rough 
fection  of  the  propofed  line,  before  taken,  will  enable 
the  engineer  to  fee  the  places  of  the  heights  ahd  breadths 
of  the  various  fummits,  or  ranges  of  high  land  that  are 
to  be  paffed,  and  whether  any  two  or  more  adjacent 
ones  can  be  connefted  by  a long  fummit  level,  without 
deferting  any  confiderable  town  or  point  of  trade,  which 
will  diminilh  the  difficulties  of  fupplying  the  canal  with 
water,  as  every  fuch  junction  of  fummits  preferves  the 
water  of  two  lockages,  befides  prefenting  fo  many  more 
points  at  which  the  canal  can  be  lupplied  with  water,  from 
fprings  and  rivulets  above  its  level,  or  where,  in  lefs  favour- 
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able  fituations,  the  fame  can  be  collefled  in  a lower  level  to 
be  pumped  up.  The  extremities  of  the  principal  fummit 
or  fummits  being  thus  nearly  fettled,  it  will  next  he  inquired, 
how  far  it  is  practicable  and  advifable  to  reduc?  the  height 
of  the  fame  by  deep-cutting  or  by  tunnelling,  or  both  of 
them.  The  advifable  height  of  the  fummit-level  of  the  ca- 
nal being  fettled,  if  water  is  not  in  fufiicient  plenty,  a mi- 
nute furvey  of  both  hides  of  the  range,  or  ridge  which  is  to 
be  paffed,  and  of  all  its  conne&ing  heights,  for  a coufider- 
able  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  line,  fhould  be  made  by 
tracing  the  propofed  fummit-level  along  all  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  particularly  noting  all  the  fprings  or  rivulets  which 
rife  above  and  crofs  this  line  ; and  all  fuch  flreams  of  water 
fhould  be  accurately  gauged,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  difeharge  per  day  determined ; the  fame  fhould  alfo 
be  done  for  ail  the  rivulets  or  fmall  dreams  that  crofs  the 
line  of  the  canal  throughout  its  courfe  ; and  thefe  experi- 
ments fhould  be  made  not  only  where  the  ftreams  crofs  the 
line,  or  levels,  but  at  a confiderable  diftance  above  and  alfo 
below  thofe  points,  the  particulars  of  which  experiments 
fhould  be  regularly  and  formally  entered  in  a book,  with  all 
the  attendant  circumflances,  and  figned  by  the  parties  pre- 
fent at  the  making  of  them  ; as  the  fame  may  prove  of  the 
mod  important  ufe  in  future,  either  for  detecting  any  fecret 
leaks  in  the  canal,  or  feeders  by  which  any  of  thefe  ftreams 
may  be  increafed  ; or,  in  cafe  of  future  claims  being  made  for 
the  water,  or  the  diminution  thereof  by  mill-owners  or  others, 
the  company  may  be  prepared,  either  to  make  a juft  retri- 
bution, or  to  refill  ill-founded  or  ignorant  claims  with 
effeCt.  For  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged 
through  gauges  or  apertures  of  different  kinds  and  dimen- 
fions,  theorems  fhould  be  ufed  which  make  the  neceffary  al- 
lowance (deduced  from  experiment)  for  the  form  of  the 
channels  or  apertures  ; fuch  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Toung' s 
abftraCl  of  M.  Eyteliuein’s  learned  German  work  on  Hy- 
draulics, printed  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Inftitution, 
as  alfo  in  Nicbofm’s  Journal,  8vo.  iii.  25.  The  furvey  of 
the  fummit  of  which  we  were  fpeaking,  ought  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a plan,  on  which  fhould  be  laid  down  the  exaCt  courfe 
of  every  valley  and  range  of  hill  above  the  level  of  the  pro- 
pofed fummit,  with  every  particular  of  the  nature  of  the 
foil  in  each  ; that  in  cafe  refervoirs  therein  fhould  be  found 
neceffary  to  colleCl  rain  or  fpring  water,  the  neceffary  ex- 
tent and  probable  fupply  of  fuch  can  readily  be  determined 
at  a fubfequent  period.  From  one  end  of  the  propofed 
fummit-level  it  will  be  right  now  to  proceed  with  the  fur- 
vey, tracing  the  level  accurately  and  marking  the  fame  by 
pegs  or  flakes,  that  will  laft  for  fome  time,  and  be  known 
by  the  furveyor,  who  is  to  follow  and  make  a plan  of  the 
line  ; the  levels  being  frequently  transferred  to  what  are 
called  bench-marks,  upon  the  trunk  of  a tree,  a large  pod, 
or  a building,  the  fame  being  noted  fo  particularly  in  the 
fiedd  or  furvey-book,  that  they  may  be  readily  found  for  years 
afterwards.  We  fuppofe  the  engineers,  by  this  time,  to 
have  fettled  the  rife  that  each  lock  fhould  have,  according 
to  the  dimenfions  adopted  for  the  canal,  the  probable  fup- 
ply of  water  on  the  fummit,  and  other  circumftances ; the 
fummit-level  will  be  traced  as  above,  till  the  proper  place 
occurs  for  making  a fall  of  two  or  more  locks,  at  about 
too  yards  or  a little  more  from  each  other  ; and  the  places 
of  thefe  falls  being  marked,  the  level  is  again  to  be  purfued 
and  traced  from  the  bottom  of  them,  and  marked  out  as 
before,  till  the  opportunity  occurs  for  another  pair  or  more 
of  locks,  or  till  fome  obftacle,  as  a gentleman’s  park,  houfes, 
gardens,  orchards,  mills,  roads,  &c.  prefent  themfelves  at 
a diftance  ; when  it  will  be  proper,  after  referring  the  le- 
vel arrived  at,  to  a proper  and  permanent  mark,  to  proceed 

forwards. 
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forwards,  and  to  examine  and  well  confider  the  different 
ways  and  levels,  if  more  than  one  of  fuel)  prefent  themfelves, 
by  which  the  obdacle  can  be  paffed.  From  the  mod;  con- 
fined part  of  the  courfe  for  the  canal,  owing  to  the  obdacle, 
it  will  be  right  to  level  back,  till  the  former  work  is  met, 
and,  in  many  indances,  confiderably  overlapped,  in  order 
to  determine  the  mod  eligible  mode  of  bringing  the  two 
levels  together,  upon  the  principles  before  dated,  if  they 
can  be  applied,  either  by  adding  another  lock,  or  tak- 
ing one  from  any  of  the  fets  of  them  which  had  been  before 
marked  out,  as  occafion  may  require,  and  marking  out  the 
new  levels  thereby  occafioned  : the  line  between  the  fummit 
and  the  fird  obdacle,  or  confined  part  of  the  comfe,  being 
thus  adjuded,  a new  point  of  departure  is  to  be  taken  from 
fitch  obdacle,  and  the  level  purfued  as  before,  till  the  fall 
for  a pair  or  more  of  locks  can  be  gained,  at  the  proper 
didance  from  each  other.  It  is  probable,  that  but  few7  fets 
of  locks  can  thus  be  determined  upon  before  fome  new,  and 
perhaps  more  formidable  obdacle  will  prefent  itfelf,  which 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  break  of  for,  and  proceed  forwards 
to  confider,  and  to  obviate  as  before ; or  the  new  diffi- 
culty may  confd  of  feme  confiderable  lateral  valley  coming 
into  the  one  which  w7e  are  fuppofed  to  be  purfuing,  which 
may  occafion  an  infurmountable  or  unadvifable  length  of 
embankment  and  aquedudls  neceffary,  in  order  to  pafs  it  ; 
or  fome  gentleman’s  feat,  mill,  or  town,  may  be  found  fo 
completely  occupying  that  fide  of  the  valley  down  which 
tbe  line  was  proceeding  ; that  the  engineer  may  find  it  ne- 
ceffary to  go  back  and  revile  a great  deal  of  what  he  had 
done,  perhaps  quite  up  to  the  fummit,  and  perhaps  to  take 
a new  courfe  down  the  other,  or  oppofite  fide  of  the  valley, 
or  at  lead  to  determine  where,  with  the  lead  exptnee  of 
embankment  and  aquedu&s,  the  valley  can  be  eroded  to 
gain  the  oppofite  fide.  The  places  of  the  different  fets  of 
locks,  or  of  fingle  ones,  if  they  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the 
line  between  each  being  adjuded  anew,  we  will  fuppofe  the 
work  again  to  proceed,  till  fome  new  obdacle  prefents  it- 
fdf ; this  may  be  either  a total  change  in  the  courfe  of  the 
valley  that  the  line  was  purfuing,  fo  as  to  render  it  neceffary 
to  begin  to  mount  fome  other  valley  towards  a new  fummit  ; 
or  fome  gentleman’s  park,  who  is  adverfe  to  the  meafure, 
may  fo  completely  occupy  the  valley,  down  which  the  en- 
gineer is  intent  dill  upon  purfuing  his  courfe,  that  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  fearch  out  for  the  mod  eligible  place  for  tun- 
nelling through  the  hill  into  fome  adjacent  valley,  which  is 
about  to  fall  into  the  main  vallev.  An  indance  of  this  lat- 
ter kind  occurred  at  King’s  Langley  upon  the  Grand  Jtinflion 
canal,  where  the  fird  Aft  provided  for  a tunnel  of  near  half 
a mile  in  length,  in  order  to  avoid  Cafhiobury  park  : but 
the  fame  has  fince  been  altered,  and.  the  courfe  of  the  ca- 
nal continued  through  this  and  fome  other  parks,  contri- 
buting not  lefs  to  them  in  point  of  ornament  than  to  the 
public  in  utility.  It  may  happen,  in  cafe  of  a change  of 
the  dire&ion  of  the  valley,  rendering  it  neceffary  to  leave 
it,  that  fome  other  valley  may  be  at  no  great  didance,  into 
which  the  canal  mud  be  conveyed  by  a tunnel ; and  in  order 
to  render  this  prafticable,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  go  back, 
and  condufl  a good  deal  of  the  line  that  had  been  done 
upon  a new  and  much  higher  level,  by  omitting  fome  of 
the  locks,  in  order  that  the  level  may  be  conducted  through, 
and  fupply  the  propofed  tunnel  : in  accomplifhing  this,  the 
former  obdacles  may  recur  again,  or  new  and  more  formi- 
dable ones  may  be  prefented.  In  this  way,  the  patience, 
perfeverance,  and  abilities  of  the  engineer  mud  be  exercifed, 
until  a practicable  line  of  fome  length  is  obtained,  and 
flaked  out ; when  the  affidant  land  furveyor  mud  follow, 
and  make  a correft  and  particular  plan  of  the  line  of  tjie 


feveral  propofed  locks,  embankments,  tunnels,  &c.  upon 
the  fame,  and  of  the  feveral  fields  or  pieces  ot  land  through 
which  it  paffes,  or  that  con.e  within  tep  or  I/Jo  yards  of  it 
in  any  part  : it  will  likewife  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  furveyor 
to  afeertain,  with  the  utmod  care,  the  boundary  of  every 
parifh  and  townfhip,  what  county  each  is  in,  the  proper 
names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  every  piece  of  land  in 
each,  however  fmall,  upon  or  within  that  didance  of  the 
line,  with  reference  to  the  fame  upon  his  plan  ; and  to  de- 
feribe  corredlly  all  public  and  private  roads  and  paths  that 
crofs  or  interfedl  the  line,  and  to  and  from  what  places  they 
lead  ; the  courfe  of  all  brooks  or  dreams  of  water,  and  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  lead  to,  and  contribute  to  the  fupply  of 
any  mill : the  fituation  of  the  houfes  ,pnd  towns  upon  the 
line,  or  within  fome  miles  of  it,  fhoulcf  alfo  be  determined  ; 
the  nearer  they  are  the  greater  accuracy  will  be  neceffary. 
We  will  now  fuppofe  the  engineer  proceeding  with  the  line, 
from  the  end  of  a tunnel  into  a new  valley,  the  courfe  of 
which  downwards  is  in  the  proper  direction  ; the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  as  was  purfued  in  defeending  from  the 
fird  fummit,  until  this  new  valley  changes  its  direction,  or 
until  fome  great  town  or  work  has  been  reached,  and  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  change  the  courfe  of  the  canai,  and  be- 
gin to  afeend  fome  new  valley  or  plain  towards  a new  fum- 
mit, or  towards  fome  mine  or  work,  at  which  the  canal  is 
to  terminate  t to  the  new  fummit  it  will  be  necefi'aiy  to  pro- 
ceed, and  after  fettling  the  height  of  the  fummit-level,  and 
taking  all  the  preparatory  deps  for  afeertaining  the  fupply 
of  water,  and  other  circumftances  of  this  fummit,  as  de- 
fcribed  refpedling  the  fird,  the  levels  will  be  traced  from 
this  fummit  downwards,  working  backwards  or  up  again, 
as  often  as  obdacles  may  render  it  neceffary,  until  the  for- 
mer work  in  the  valley  is  met,  and  a proper  junction  of 
them  contrived  : the  whole  of  this  part  being  adjuded,  the 
furveyor  may  proceed  as  before,  with  his  plan  and  particu- 
lars : while  we  fuppofe  the  engineer  returned  to  the  fird 
fummit,  and  from  which  he  will  conduct  his  line,  and  avoid 
the  obdacles  thereon,  in  the  bed  way  that  his  ingenuity 
can  fugged,  until  he  arrives  at  the  navigation  or  fea-port, 
at  which  his  canal  is  to  terminate,  and  where  bafons  or 
docks,  more  or  lefs  capacious,  according  to  the  expedlcd 
trade,  and  wharfs,  cranes,  and  other  conveniences,  may  want 
planning,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traders  and  the 
public  : all  wrhich  the  furveyor  will  proceed  to  furvey  and 
plan,  as  before  mentioned.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  remark, 
that  every  town,  mine,  or  work,  which  happens  to  lie 
higher  than  the  line,  and  to  which  a collateral  cut  is  to  be 
carried,  mull  be  conddered  as  a feparate  fummit,  and  pro- 
vifion  for  Applying  the  lockage  thereof  mud  be  made,  and 
fuch  of  the  examination  before  deferibed  gone  into,  as  may 
appear  neceffary;  fuch  towns,  &c.  as  lie  below  the  line, 
and  are  to  have  cuts  or  branches  to  them,  will  require 
water  to  be  let  down  out  of  the  line  to  fupply  their  lock- 
age ; on  which  accounts,  it  is  highly  defirable,  whenever 
the  fame  is  practicable,  to  conduA  the  line  upon  fuch  a 
level,  that  the  collateral  cuts  may  be  upon  the  fame  level, 
by  which  the  trade  thereon  is  much  facilitated,  and  lefs 
water  required. 

A complete  plan  of  the  line,  and  all  the  projeCled  colla- 
teral cuts,  feeders,  refervoirs,  &c.  being  finifhed,  the  en« 
gineer  will  enter  on  a mod  careful  revifal  of  the  whole 
fcheme,  with  this  plan  in  his  hand  ; on  which  all  the  places 
where  culverts  or  drains  will  be  required,  ate  to  be  marked, 
as  alfo  the  proper  places  for  the  bridges,  and  the  neceffary 
alterations  of  the  roads  and  paths,  which  will  be  cut  off  by 
the  canal,  fo  that  the  public  may  not  be  inconvenienced  and 
tursed  long  diftances  round  about,  and  dill,  that  as  few 
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bridges  as  pofiible,  and  thofe  in  the  lead  expenfive  places, 
may  be  ereCted.  In  fome  inftances  new  channels  will  re- 
quire to  be  cut  for  brooks  and  water-courfes,  io  a confider- 
able  extent,  in  order  to  fave  culverts,  or  bring  them  to  the 
mod;  defirable  fpots.  For  proper  fecurity  again!!  accidental 
errors,  the  whole  of  the  levelling  fhould  now  be  gone  over 
again,  and  the  feveral  bench-marks  compared,  and  renewed 
with  the  ut molt  care  by  the  engineer’s  affillants,  while  he 
is  proceeding  with  the  neceffary  inquiries  and  calcula- 
tions, for  an  eliimate  of  the  whole  expence  of  the  under- 
taking. 

In  a great  number  of  indances  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
fupplyingof  a canal  with  water,  occalions  no  inconfiderable 
Ihare  of  the  whole  expence,  either  in  the  firft  coft  of  mills 
or  dreams  of  water,  in  land  for,  and  labour  in,  condruCting 
refervoirs,  engines  to  pump  up  water,  &c. ; or  annually  ever 
afterwards,  in  the  fuel  for,  and  repairing  of,  engines,  hire 
of  water  from  mills  in  dry  feafons,  &c.;  this  fubjeCt  Ihould, 
therefore,  employ  the  molt  fedulous  attention  of  the  engi- 
neer, both  to  make  the  mod  economical  ufe  of  what  dreams 
he  finds,  to  procure  other  fupplies  of  water  at  the  lead  ex- 
pence, but  above  all,  to  fecure  an  abundant  fufficiency.  The 
dimenfions  and  height  of  the  locks,  and  breadth  of  the  canal 
being  fettled,  an  accurate  calculation  made  of  the  quantity 
of  water  required  to  fill  a lock;  and,  with  the  larged  pro- 
bable number  of  boats  that  will  pafs  in  a day,  the  quantity 
required  daily  in  every  part  of  the  canal  ; this,  with  a due 
allowance  for  the  evaporation,  from  the  furface  of  the  whole 
canal  and  its  refervoirs,  and  for  the  foakage  that  will  take  place 
into  the  banks,  however  well  they  are  condruCted  ; will  fhow 
the  number  of  locks  full  of  water  that  will  be  required,  from 
all  the  different  fources.  We  have  fpoken  of  the  deps  pro- 
per to  be  taken  for  afcertaining  the  whole  fupply  that  can 
be  bad  above  the  fummit’s  level ; and  it  will  often  be  neceffary 
to  make  a fimilar  invelligation,  on  points  below  that  level, 
and  to  condrnCl  refervoirs  in  fuch  fituations,  to  fupply  the 
neceffary  lockage,  for  local  trade  upon  the  line,  near  any 
great  town  or  works,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  fummit, 
as  alfo  to  fupply  the  evaporation  and  foakage  of  long  lengths, 
in  fituations  where  feeders  or  fprings  cannot  be  taken  in  by 
the  way  ; another  ufe  of  refervoirs  in  lefs  elevated  fitua- 
tions may  be,  to  compenfate  mills  that  are  lower  down 
the  dreams  for  the  water  that  is  taken  for  the  ufe  of 
the  canal  from  the  higher  branches,  or  near  the  fources 
of  fuch  dreams.  For  Mr.  William  JeJfop’s  obfervations 
on  this  fubjeCt  we  refer  to  William  Fitt’s  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Staffordfhire,  and  to  the  Repertory , vol.  iii. 
p.  243. 

There  appears  no  reafon,  under  the  prefent  date  of  things, 
why  the  owner  of  a mill  or  dream  of  water  fhould  not  be 
compellable  to  part  with  the  fame,  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
public  canal,  any  more  than  another  man  to  part  with  his 
field,  except  the  accommodation  which  the  public  receive 
from  fuch  mill;  and  where  the  fame,  or  a fuperior  accom- 
modation, can  be  enfured  to  the  public,  furcly  this  fpecies 
of  property  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
land  in  general.  See  Dr . Jjimes  Bnderfon's  Effays,  vol.  iii. 
p»  68  to  76. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  prefent  date  of  our 
canals  and  inland  navigations,  and  efpecially  the  extenfion 
of  them,  which  we  are  now  fuppofing,  remove  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  deam  engines,  by  enabling  new  mines 
of  coals  to  be  daily  opened,  and  the  products  thereof,  as 
well  as  of  the  old  mines,  to  be  regularly  and  cheaply  con- 
veyed to  every  fituation  where  engines  can  be  wanted.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  to  recommend  the  annihi- 
lation of  water-mills;. on  the  contrary,  it  hath  long  appeared 


to  us,  that  their*  number  and  their  power  might,  in  fome, 
and  perhaps  in  mod  indances,  be  greatly  increafed,  and 
yet  all  the  purpofes  of  canals  be  fully  anfwered,  and  thofe 
mod  capital  improvements  of  irrigation  and  drainage  at  the 
fame  time  extended,  to  very  large  traCts  of  land  ; for  this 
purpofe  it  would  be  neceffary,  that  an  entire  valley  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  that  has  a good  dream  of  water  through  it, 
as  the  Colne,  or  the  Lea  near  London,  for  indance,  diould  be 
put  under  a fydem  of  improvement.  A thoroughly  com- 
petent engineer  being  employed  upon  fuch  a work,  would 
be  able  to  conduct  a canal  rather  of  large  dimenfions  per- 
haps, along  one  fide  of  the  valley  downwards,  until  three  or 
four  locks,  or  a fall  of  20  to  30  feet  was  obtained  ; and, 
the  water  in  the  pound  below  fuch  fet  of  locks  to  be  a fmall 
diltance  below  the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  the 
lowed  part  of  the  valley  at  that  place,  as  this  would  enable 
the  wh,ole  dream  of  the  river  to  be  taken  into  the  next  length 
of  level,  as  often  as  occafion  fhould  require  it  : this  new 
level  would  be  traced,  until,  by  the  fall  of  the  valley,  it  has 
reached  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  proceeded  with  until  ano- 
ther fet  of  locks,  three  or  four  in  number,  can  be  obtained, 
and  a defeent  made  again  to  the  level  of  the  lowed  point 
of  the  valley  : this  procefs  to  be  continued  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  under  improvement.  The  next 
confideration  would  be,  a deep  and  effectual  drain,  to  be 
carried  up  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  purfuing 
the  lowed  ground,  and  the  middle  of  the  valley  nearly,  in 
fuch  parts  where  the  hills  on  each  fide  rife  equally  abrupt  ; 
but  where,  as  often  happens,  the  defeent  to  the  valley  on 
one  fide  is  very  fudden  and  deep,  and  on  the  other  fide  long 
and  gradual;  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  drain  fhould  be  conducted 
nearer  to  the  abrupt  than  to  the  eafy  fide  of  the  vale,  be- 
caufe  here  the  peat  or  alluvial  matters,  with  which  fuch  val- 
leys are  choaked  up,  will  be  found  the  deeped,  and  the 
fprings  in  the  gravel  underneath  fuch  peat,  the  mod  copi- 
ous and  the  mod  confined  ; the  new  drain  ought,  in  general, 
to  reach  the  gravel  under  the  peat  or  filth  ; and  where  this  {hall 
be  found  impracticable,  large  auger  holes  ought  to  be  bored 
at  fhort  diltances  from  each  other,  quite  through  the  con- 
folidated  peat  and  filth,  to  the  gravel,  to  fet  the  confined 
fprings  therein  at  liberty.  Thefe  principles  of  draining  a 
boggy  valley  we  have  feen  fuccefsfully  praCtifed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Crawley,  below  Wooburn  in  Eedfordfhire,  by  an 
agent  of  the  late  worthy  duke  of  Bedford. 

If  the  fall  in  the  new  drain  fhould  be  found  very  confider- 
able,  the  fame  mud  be  reduced,  by  placing  weirs  or  well- 
falls  at  proper  places,  to  let  the  dream  down  in  an  harmlefs 
manner,  which  would  otherwife  difplace  the  gravel  and  fand 
under  the  peat,  and  the  fame  would  cave  in,  fo  as  to  fill 
up  and  dedroy  the  drain  : another  excellent  ufe  of  thefe 
well- falls  or  weirs  will  be,  to  furnifh  fo  many  points,  where 
the  whole  dream,  including  the  fprings,  can  be  taken  out 
to  fupply  the  upper  end  of  the  levels  of  the  canal  before  men- 
tioned, or  for  the  purpofes  of  irrigation  ; as  was  intended  and 
provided  for,  in  the  Crawley  vale  that  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of.  To  all  the  exiiting  mills,  which  are  not  too  ruinous  or 
badly  condruCted  to  be  worth  improving,  the  channels  to 
the  water-wheels  fhould  be  deepened  up  from  the  main  drain, 
or,  perhaps,  in  mod  indances,  new  and  more  direCt  ones 
cut.  It  will  now  be  practicable  for  the  engineer,  in  moft 
if  not  in  all  cafes,  to  condruCt  an  over-Jhot  water-wheel  upon 
the  fame  axis  that  before  carried  an  under-Jhot  one,  turning 
the  fame  way  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  before,  fo  that 
the  internal  machinery  of  the  mill  will  need  no  alteration  ; 
and  the  requifite  quantity  of  water  for  working  thefe  new 
wheels,  which  in  moft  cafes  will  be  inconfiderable,  may  be 
conveyed  from  the  canal  on  the  fide  of  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
, 5..  aqueduCts 
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aquedu&s  or  elevated  troughs  of  no  very  expenfive  conflruc- 
tion,  perhaps  of  call  iron,  or  in  pipes,  which  may  be  con- 
ducted under  ground,  and  rife  up  to  frriall  refervoirs  or  pen- 
troughs  above  the  wheels.  As  many  of  the  mills  will  be 
found  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vale  from  the  canal, 
it  may  be  proper  and  ad vi fable  in  molt  cafes,  to  conftrudt  a 
Out  or  water- cairiage  of  fufficient  dimenfions,  and  with  a 
very  flight  fall,  along  that  other  fide  of  the  vale,  beginning 
frequently  at  the  weirs  or  well  falls  in  the  main  drain  or  new 
brook,  and  purluing  the  level  nearly,  as  far  as  is  found  re- 
quifite  ; which  cuts  will  much  extend  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion, and  give  opportunities,  perhaps,  of  conftruCting  new 
mills,  with  over-ihot  wheels  of  large  diameters  and  propor- 
tionate power,  to  be  fupplied  therefrom.  In  like  manner, 
feveral  new  and  powerful  over-fhot  mills  may  perhaps  be 
conitrufted  near  to  the  feveral  fets  of  locks  upon  the  canal, 
without  endangering  the  fufficiency  of  water  for  the  lockage : 
this  praftice  of  uniting  navigation  and  mill  improvements  at 
the  fame  time,  we  were  much  pleafed  to  fee  enforced  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  in  his  Report  of  1801,  printed  by  order 
of  parliament,  upon  the  intended  Invernefs  and  Fort  William 
canal,  p.  46  : and  the  fame  has  been  fuggefted  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  Woolverton  embankment  on  the  Grand  Junction 
canal ; fee  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  24.  New 
and  improved  mills  may  often  be  conftruCted  where  the  point 
of  a hill  at  a great  and  fudden  bend  of  the  river  can  be  tun- 
nelled through,  from  the  river  on  the  upper  fide,  as  appears 
to  have  been  done  at  Shrewfbury  on  the  Severn,  and  at  Stan- 
ley on  the  Tay  rivers. 

Where  the  new  drain  or  brook  courfe  conne&s  with  the 
levels  of  the  canal  in  the  improvement  of  a valiey,  as  above 
propofed,  if  floods  are  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  water  is 
ever  found  very  thick  and  muddy,  weirs  or'  over-falls  fuffici- 
ently  large  to  let  the  flood  efcape  down  the  drain  muft  be 
conltruCted,  and  llop-planks  provided  to  be  put  down  acrofs 
the  canal  occalionally,  or  a lock  capable  of  a very  fmali  fall 
conftruCted,  to  be  occafionaily  ufed,  to  prevent  very  muddy 
waters  from  entering  the  canal  to  filt  it  up.  It  will  fre- 
quently happen,  that  brooks  which  are  making  their  way 
laterally  into  a valley  under  improvement,  may  by  an  alter- 
tion  of  their  channel  for  fome  diftance  up  the  collateral  valley, 
be  brought  into  the  canal  in  places  where  a confiderable  ele- 
vation on  the  fide  of  the  hill  has  been  attained,  in  fuch  cafes 
a circular  weir  or  well-fall  fhould  be  conftruCted  in  the  centre 
of  an  enlarged  part  of  the  brook,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
canal,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  fames  Brindley,  at  the 
mouth  of  Medlock  brook  at  Manchefter,  on  Bridgewater’s 
canal ; a provifion  for  ftop-planks,  at  the  junction  with  the 
canal,  will  alfo  be  proper,  to  be  enabled  to  turn  occalional 
nvaddv  water  down  the  well-fall  inftead  of  into  the  canal. 
In  order  to  preferve  a fufficient  elevation  in  the  water-courfe, 
for  fupplying  of  mills,  or  for  irrigation,  after  the  canal  has 
defeended  a fet  of  locks,  and  is  confequertly  too  low  for  this 
purpofe,  a cut  or  water-carriage  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
fummit’s  level,  and  carried  on  along  the  fide  of  the  hill  with 
a proper  fall,  as  far  as  may  be  neceffary.  This  fyftem  of 
improvement  in  a valley,  is  capable  of  being  combined  with 
an  extenfive  application  of  refervoirs,  for  equalizing  the 
head  and  collateral  ftreams  which  fupply  fuch  valley,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  W.  fejfop ► 

In  cafes  where  the  land  or  park  owners  cannot  be  brought 
to  concur  in  a general  fyftem  of  improving  a valley,  it  would 
often  be  worth  while  for  a canal  company  to  obtain  power 
from  the  legiflature  to  purchafe  all  or  moil;  of  the  mills  in  a 
valley,  through  which  their  canal  is  to  pafs,  paying,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  the  utmoft  value  for  them ; and  being  alfo 
bound  to  eredt  the  fame  number  of  mills,  of  equal  or  fu- 


perior  power,  and  adapted  to  the  fame  purpofes,  to  be  fup- 
plied from  higher  levels  in  the  manner  we  have  been  deferib- 
ing ; fuch  new  mills  to  be  offered  at  a fair  price,  to  bo- 
fettled  by  indifferent  perfons,  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
old  mills,  before  the, fame  are  difturbed  in  the  ufe  of  the  old 
mills ; and  in  cafe  of  their  refufalto  purchafe,  the  fame  to  be 
next  offered  to  the  perfons  who  may  be  tenants  to  the  old  mills 
(in  order  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  employ);  and 
then  to  any  other  perfons  inclined  to  become  purchaltrs,  on 
fuch  terms  as  they  and  the  canal  company  could  agree 
upon. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  practicable  to  make  a bargain  for 
taking  weekly  into  the  canal,  a ftream  of  water  which  fupplies 
a mill,  only  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night,  paying 
a fixed  rent  for  the  fame,  to  be  fecured  by  the  aft  ; an  in- 
ftanee  of  which  occurs  upon  the  Montgomery  canal. 

The  fubjeft  of  fupplying  water  for  a canal  having  been 
amply  illuftrated,  we  fhall  now  return  to  the  revifal  of  the 
furvey,  and  making  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  the  under- 
taking, on  which  we  fuppofed  our  engineer  to  be  employed. 
In  reviling  the  furvey  of  the  line,  it  may  be  proper  for 
the  engineer  to  caufe  holes  to  be  dug  at  certain  diftances, 
as  deep  as  the  canal  will  require  to  be  cut,  or  deeper,  to  in- 
form himfelf  more  perfectly  of  the  foil  to  be  cut  in,  and  the 
expence  attending  the  fame,  noting  particularly  the  height 
to  which  fprings  may  rife  in  the  feveral  holes.  And  here  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  a very  common  error,  into  which 
the  perfons  entrufted  to  execute  canals  have  fallen,  in 
fuch  parts  where  fprings  appeared  beneath  the  furface  in  the 
cutting,  by  concluding  that  the  canal  would  make  water, 
as  they  term  it,  in  fuch  parts,  and  that  puddling  was  un- 
necelfary  ; but  where  too  often  it  has  afterwards  happened, 
that  fuch  fprings,  from  having  a variety  of  other  vents  or 
outlets,  at  or  very  near  to  the  fame  level,  and  were,  therefore, . 
incapable  of  being  dammed  or  railed  much  higher  than  they 
then  appeared  ; when  the  canal  has  come  to  be  filled  with 
water  to  a higher  level,  the  courfe  of  fuch  fprings  has  been 
reverfed,  and  the  porous  ftrata  through  which  they  palled 
have  ferved  to  abforb  and  difeharge  the  water  at  other  places,- 
to  a very  fatal  extent.  Land-fprings,  or  fuch  as  run  only 
in  winter,  have  generally  the  fame  effeCt,  and  in  fummer  as 
copioufly  take  in  water,  when  their  own  fource  fails,  as  they 
before  difeharged  it.  The  difficulty  of  puddling  or  lining 
out  fprings,  on  account  of  the  powerful  effort  they  make  to- 
force  their  way  through  the  lining,  as  long  as  the  canal  re- 
mains empty  at  firft  of  water,  will  induce  a careful  engineer, 
to  endeavour  to  avoid,  if  pradficable,  all  fprings  that  will 
not  at  all  times  rife  to  a higher  level  than  the  water  is  to 
ftand  in  his  canal.  It  will  be  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this 
revifal  of  the  line,  to  examine  what  can  be  done  to  ftraighten. 
the  canal,  we  mean  as  to  fudden  bends,  by  fmali  lengths  of 
deep-cutting,  and  others  of  embankment,  to  correct  the 
plan  accordingly,  and  to  eftimate  the  extra  expence  of  all 
fuch  works.  The  lengths  and  folid  contents  of  the  feveral 
embankments,  and  the  diftance  from  which  the  fluff  or  foil 
mult  be  fetched  for  the  fame  ; the  lengths  and  dimenfions  of 
all  the  deep-cuttings,  and  the  diftance  to  which  the  fluff, 
muft  be  removed  ; the  lengths  of  the  tunnels,  and  number 
and  depths  of  the  feveral  fhafts  or  tunnel-pits  that  will  be 
neceffary ; the  lengths  of  headings  or  foughs  that  will  be 
wanted  to  drain  the  tunnelling  works  ; thefe,  and  all  the 
great  variety  of  other  works,  fome  of  which  we  have'  already 
mentioned,  and  others’ that  we  fhall  haveoccafion  to  mention 
in  the  fequel,  being  particularly  ftated,  and  prices  affixed  to 
each  fpecies  of  work  and  kind  of  material ; and  thefe  prices 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  below  the  current  prices  of  the 
beft  articles  of  the  kir.d  at  the  time,  but  due  allowance 
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fhould  alfo  be  made  for  tbe  advance  of  prices,  which  will 
take  place  during  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  total 
probable  expence,  with  a due  allowance  for  contingencies, 
being  thus  obtained,  the  engineer  will  prepare  his  general 
report  and  eftimate,  to  be  laid,  with  the  plan,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  adventurers  or  propofed  proprietors. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  this  bulinefs,  after  the 
appointment  of  a foiicitor  of  competent  legal  knowledge,  is 
an  application  to  parliament  for  an  aft,  empowering  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  complete  their  undertaking. 

From  the  earlieft  times,  the  parliaments  of  this  country- 
have  found  it  neceffary  to  adopt  certain  ilanding-orders,  or 
general  rules,  to  be  obferved  by  the  parties  who  applied 
for  any  aft  of  a local  or  private  nature  ; and  thefe  feem  to 
have  guided  the  conduft  of  canal  projectors,  till  the  number 
and  variety  of  fuch  applications  (hewed  the  necefiity  of  adopt- 
ing, on  the  7th  of  May  1794,  thirteen  fpecial  refolutions, 
as  handing  orders,  relating  to  the  introdu&ion  and  palling 
through  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  any  afts  for  navigable 
canals,  or  aquedufts,  or  for  the  navigation  of  rivers;  to  thefe 
another  was  added  on  the  1 6th  June  179,5,  refpefting  in- 
tended refervoirs  and  feeders  to  a canal  or  navigation  ; and 
another  on  the  25th  June  1799,  applying  the  former  orders  to 
rail-ways  or  drain-roads,  as  far  as  the  fame  are  applicable. 
The  houfe  of  lords  have  a nearly  fimilar  fet  of  handing  or- 
ders, and  one  requiring  a fufficient  number  of  copies  of  an 
engraved  map  of  the  intended  canal,  &c.  to  be  delivered  for 
the  ufe  of  each  member  of  that  houfe. 

The  number  of  claufes,  relating  to  tbe  condruftion  and 
management  of  a canal,  are  neceffarily  very  numerous,  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  propofition  of  Mr.  John 
Clennel,  in  feveral  periodical  works,  for  a general  canal  aft, 
to  contain  all  their  general  claufes  and  provihons,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  general  highway  and  turnpike  afts,  and  the 
general  inclofure  aft,  could  be  accomplifhed ; it  would  much 
fhorten  and  limplify  the  bufinefs  of  canal  afts  and  manage- 
ment. Another  general  meafure,  relating  to  canals,  we  beg 
here  to  mention,  although  the  application  to  parliament  in 
the  fefiion  juh  now  paffed  (1805)  did  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
we  mean  the  propofal  for  a general  canal  company , for  raifing 
a large  fund,  to  he  invehed  in  (hares  of  canals  not  yet 
fini filed,  and  for  lending  money  at  intereh,  to  fuch  canal 
companies  as  may  require  it,  to  enable  them  to  complete  and 
render  their  feveral  concerns  more  generally  beneficial. 

Mr.  William  Chapman , when  fptaking  of  the  navigations 
of  America,  fays,  (Obfervation's,  p.  64.)  “ It  will  be  ad- 
vifable  in  a rifing  country,  to  lay  out  the  lines  of  canals  ap- 
proximately on  its  fird  fettlement  ; referving  a proper  width 
for  them,  in  the  original  grant  of  the  lands,  with  power  to 
exchange  the  land  of  that  line,  for  any  other  found  more 
convenient,  on  a full  invelligation  ; and  thus  avoid  all  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  thofe  meafures  in  England.”  Does 
not  the  period  of  the  inclofure  of  a parifh  here  furniffi  the 
fame  opportunity  of  confidering  the  eligible  line  for  a canal; 
and  of  fo  contriving  the  allotments  that  very  few,  or  per- 
haps only  one  perfon’s  land  may  require  to  be  cut  into,  upon 
the  adoption  of  fuch  meafures,  and  that  without  cutting  up 
or  deranging  the  fydem  of  his  or  their  eflate  ? We  were 
happy  to  fee  this  idea  afted  upon,  as  far  as  irrigation  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  parifh  of  Maulden,  in  Houghton- Regis  near 
Duuftable,  (into  which  a cut  from  the  Grand  JunBion  canal 
was  propofed  to  be  brought,)  and  in  fome  other  parifhes  in 
Bedfordffiire,  about  the  year  1797,  by  the  late  duke  of  Bed- 
ford’s agent. 

One  of  the  fird  objects  of  a canal  aft  is,  to  incorporate 
and  make  a body  politic  of  the  proprietors,  by  a certain 
name  and  dyle,  by  which  they  (hall  have  perpetual  fucctffion 


and  a common  feal,  and  by  which  they  may  fue  and  he  fued, 
and  have  power  to  purchafe  lands,  to  them,  their  fuccejfors, 
and  affigns,  for  the  ufe  of  the  undertaking,  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  the  datutes  of  mort- 
main ; and  to  enable  the  company  to  fell  any  lands  fo  pur- 
chafed.  The  feleftion  of  the  name  for  a canal,  is  of  more 
confequence  than  would  at  fird  fight  appear.  Since  canal 
and  rail-way  companies  have  multiplied  fo  very  much,  it  is 
neceffary  on  all  occadons  to  adhere  to  and  ufe  their  incor- 
porate or  parliamentary  names , a circumdance  which  has  not 
been  attended  to  fufficiently,  but  fuch  a variety  of  names 
have  been  ufed,  in  the  printed  accounts  of  events  upon  or 
relating  to  our  canals,  that  it  is  oftem  impoffible  to  avoid 
midakes. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  enable  the  company  to  raife  a fixed 
fum  of  money,  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  total  edimate  of 
expences,t)y  fubfeription  or  (hares;  and,  in  cafe  of  this  prov- 
ing inadequate,  to  borrow  a further  fixed  fum  upon  intered, 
or  on  mortgage  of  the  tolls.  The  many  and  expenfive  afts 
of  parliament  that  canal  companies  have  been  obliged  to  ob- 
tain in  the  courfe  of  their  work,  for  powers  to  raife  further 
fums,  and  even  for  regulating  and  enforcing  the  mode  of 
railing  the  fums  fird  authorifed,  (hew  the  neceffitv  of  the  en- 
gineer and  foiicitor  paying  great  attention  to  this  point,  and 
to  be  careful  to  apply  for  powers  fufficiently  ample. 

The  ufual  amount  of  (hares  in  canal  companies  is  look  but 
indances  of  50I.  (hares,  and  others  of  lefs  or  greater  value, 
occur  in  feveral  of  thefe  edablidiments.  Thefe  circum- 
dances  ought  always  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  com- 
paring or  quoting  the  prices  of  (hares  in  different  concerns  ; 
and  we  .drongly  recommend  all  future  (hares  to  be  100 1. 
ones,  efpecially  as  the  legiflature  will  permit  of  half  (hares,  or 
even  lower  divifions,  down  to  the  eighth  of  a (hare,  as  appears 
in  the  Grand  JunBion  aft,  43  Geo.  III. 

To  prevent  the  intered  of  any  individuals  from  preponde- 
rating, and  to  increafe  the  number  of  perfons  having  an  in- 
tered in  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  it  has  been  ufual  to 
limit  the  number  of  (hares  which  any  individual  can  hold, 
under  forfeiture  of  all  above  that  number,  except  they  came 
to  him  or  her  by'will,  marriage,  or  other  legal  procefs. 

The  election  of  a committee  of  management,  and  all  quef- 
tions  agitated  in  the  company  are  decided  by  votes,  not  per- 
fonally,  but  according  to  the  number  of  (hares  held  by  each 
perfon,  to  a limited  extent,  and  ufually  two  half  (hares  carry 
one  vote.  The  ufual  limitation  to  prevent  any  individuals  from 
poffeffing  too  great  power  in  the  company  is,  that  no  more 
than  15,  or  fometimes  20  votes  (hall  be  given  by  one  perfon  ; 
while  in  the  Nenvcajlle-under -Line  only  6 votes  are  allowed  ; 
and  in  the  Croydon , Pedh  forejt,  and  Thames  and  Medway , 
no  more  than  5 votes  can  be  given  by  any  one  proprietor. 

Geneial  meetings  of  all  the  proprietors  are  provided  for, 
on  any  important  occafion,  as  well  as  annually  to  eleft  the 
committee  and  officers. 

Provifion  fhould  be  made  for  progreffive  calls  on  the  pro- 
prietors, by  the  committee,  for  their  feveral  fubferiptions  ; 
thefe  (hould  be  on  as  long  notice  as  is  eligible;  but  they  mud 
be  prompt  and  driftly  enforced,  or  the  progrefs  of  the  works 
will  fuffer. 

The  enaftments  relating  to  purchafing  of  lands,  and  afeer- 
taining  the  value  thereof,  where  the  parties  and  the  com- 
pany’s fervants  do  not  agree,  by  means  of  the  commiffioners, 
will  be  neceffary,  who  generally  confid  of  all  the  confiderable 
land-owners  of  the  county,  or  of  a jury  to  be  impannelled 
for  fuch  purpofe,  thefe  ought  to  be  very  clear  and  explicit : 
fo  (hould  the  regulations  and  forms  for  felling  and  transferring 
(hares  in  the  concern. 

The  mod  ample  powers  (hould  be  given  to  enter  upon, 
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and  dig,  and  conftruft,  both  the  permanent  and  all  tempo- 
rary works  which  may  be  neceffary  ; with  provilions,  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  to  accept  the  compenfation  offered  for  damage  ; 
that  the  commiffioners  ora  jury  (hall  fettle  the  fame  without 
delay  or  further  appeal,  except,  in  fome  inltances,  to  the 
next  quarter-feffion  of  the  county. 

A claufe  is  generally  inferted,  confining  the  company  to 
the  line  that  is  laid  down  in  the  plans  that  have  been  de- 
pofited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  with  the  houfe  of 
commons,  or  within  certain  limits  on  each  fide  thereof ; the 
ufual  deviation  diltance  allowed  is  ioo  yards  ; however, 
many  inftances  have  occurred,  which  fhew  how  very  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  proprietors,  that  the  line  of  the  canal, 
and  every  probable  caufe  for  the  neceffity  of  deviation,  fhould 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  weighed  by  the  engineer, 
and  the  line  ultimately  adjufted,  before  the  plans  are  com- 
pleted and  delivered. 

The  prudent  precaution  of  the  legiflature,  has  always 
limited  the  width  of  land  which  canal  proprietors  have  been 
empowered  to  purchafe  for  their  canal,  in  ordinary  cafes, 
without  the  free  confent  of  the  owners;  this  has  been  26 
and  30  yards,  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances,  but  in 
others  the  fpace  allowed  for  the  canal  towing-path  and 
fences  has  been  lefs  or  greater,  according  to  circumftances. 

Where  wharfs,  docks,  or  bafons,  or  places  for  barges  to 
turn  and  pafs  each  other,  or  where  deep-cutting  or  embank- 
ments are  required,  it  has  been  ufual  to  allow  100  yards  in 
width  to  be  purchafed  ; but  from  this  allowance  there  have 
been  occafional  deviations. 

Except  in  fome  rare  and  peculiar  inftances,  like  the  London 
Docks  in  Wapping,  the  parliament  will  not  give  to  any  com- 
pany the  power  of  purchafing  houfes  or  other  buildings, 
gardens,  orchards,  yards,  parks,  paddocks,  or  planted  walks 
or  avenues  leading  to  any  houfe,  except  the  previous  confent 
of  the  owners  thereof  be  obtained  ; and  where  this  has  been 
got,  it  is  the  fafeft  way  to  inlert  a lift  of  all  fuch  owners,  with 
a defeription  of  the  property  they  have  agreed  to  give  up, 
as  a fchedule  to  the  bill  : and  the  fame  or  all  material  con- 
tracts for  mills,  ftreams  of  water,  or  fprings,  which  the  com- 
pany may  have  made.  Houfes  built,  or  orchards,  Sec.  made  as 
obftruftions,  fince  the  furvey  was  made,  and  notices  given, 
will  not  meet  with  the  fame  protection  ; and  a claufe  ought 
to  be  inferted  to  put  them  upon  the  fame  footing  with  lands 
in  general. 

Powers  fhould  be  given  for  erefting  public  wharfs,  and 
for  demanding  and  enforcing  certain  equitable  rates  of 
wharfage  for  goods,  according  to  the  length  of  their  con- 
tinuance on  the  company’s  premifes. 

The  toll,  or  rates  of  tonnage,  which  the  traders  are  to  pay 
to  the  company  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  liberty  of  navigating 
upon  the  canal,  or  its  various  branches,  rail-ways,  or  inclined 
planes,  require  the  moll  deliberate  confideration,  that  every 
fpecies  of  trade  may  pay  its  proportion,,  and  none  be  dif- 
couraged  or  ieffened  by  the  expences  of  conveyance. 

In  lome  cafes  provifion  has  been  made,  that  when  the  net 
profits  of  the  concern  exceed  a certain  rate  per  cent,  the  ton- 
nage or  tolls  fhould  be  reduced. 

There  have  been  exemptions  from  tolb,  on  feveral  canals, 
in  favour  of  officers  and  foldiers  on  their  march,  with  their 
horfes,  arms,  and  baggage.  Timber  for  the  ufe  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  navy,  and  government  ftores  of  all  kinds  fometimes  pafs 
toll  free  ; fo  do  gravel  or  other  materials  for  the  making  or 
repair  of  roads  in  moll  inftances.  In  fome  cafes,  canals  have 
been  projected  principally  with  a view  to  tonnage  on  lime, 
and  other  manures  and  agricultural  objefts  and  produce  ; 
but  with  this  exception,  it  has  been  ufual  to  allow  lime  and 
all  manures  to  pafs,  either  on  very  low  tonnage,  or  abfolutely 


toll  free,  on  the  levels,  and  through  the  locks  alfo  on  fome, 
particularly  when  the  water  actually  runs  over,  or  is  within 
a quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  lopk- weirs  ; in 
fome  inftances,  feveral  hours  notice  is  required,  of  boats  with 
manure  or  road-materials  intending  to  pafs  any  locks  toll-free. 
In  fome  inftances,  where  a canal  is  to  run  parallel  to  a turn- 
pike road,  and  is  expefted  to  leffen  the  tolls  thereof,  by  the 
diminution  of  heavy  waggons  and  carts,  it  has  been  ufual  t» 
compenfate  or  indemnify  the  creditors  on  fuch  roads  ; and 
it  feems  equally  juft,  where  a turnpike  road  croffes  a canal, 
and  is  likely  to  have  its  tolls  both  ways  increafed,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  entitled  to  receive  materials  by  the  canal  ton- 
nage free. 

Mile-ftones  are  direfted  to  be  fixed  on  banks  of  molt 
canals,  for  regulating  the  diftances  and  tonnage  ; in  feveral 
inftances,  thefe  are  direfted  to  be  placed  every  half  mile,  and 
in  others  one  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

We  fhould  far  exceed  our  due  limits,  if  we  were  minutely 
to  recount  the  various  expedients  that  have  been  adopted  for 
conciliating  the  owners  of  lands,  parks,  mills,  Sic.  who  rnay 
more  or  lefs  be  afftfted  by  different  canals.  Thefe  mult 
depend  on  a variety  of  local  and  incidental  circumftances,  for 
the  adjuftment  of  which  no  general  rules  can  be  prefcribed. 
But  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind  the  canal  companies  have  ufually 
propofed,  and  the  legiflature  has  fanftioned,  an  adequate 
compenfation.  Proprietors  of  land  and  their  tenants  are 
fometimes  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  towing-path,  as  a drift  and 
bridle-way  between  their  different  lands,  or  to  fome  public 
road  ; the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  are  often  allowed 
to  make,  not  only  docks  and  batons  communicating  with 
the  canal,  but  collateral  cuts  of  considerable  extent,  to  their 
mines  and  other  works  ; but  previous  notice  of  all  fuch  in- 
tentions ought  to  be  given  to  the  company,  that  their  en- 
gineer may  examine  the  ground,  and  direft  the  neceffary 
puddling  and  other  precautions,  to  fecure  the  line  of  canal 
from  lofing  water  to  a prejudicial  extent  thereby. 

The  company  are  often  empowered,  and  fometimes  re- 
quired, to  make  collateral  cuts,  or  rail-way  branches  to  par- 
ticular towns,  mines,  or  works  ; and  a very  proper  precaution 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Somerfet  Coal  canal  aft, 
that  the  parties  to  be  benefited  by  fuch  branches  fhould  firit 
give  the  company  fecurity  to  make  up  the  tolls  thereof,  by 
an  annual  payment,  in  cafe  of  their  falling  ffiort  of  a reafou- 
able  intereft  on  the  money  expended  upon  fuch  branches. 

In  fome  inftances  it  maybe  neceffary,  particularly  on  rail- 
ways, to  permit  individuals  to  conftruft  and  manage  fuch 
part  of  the  works  as  pafs  through  their  own  park  or  ground, 
but  fubjeft  to  the  general  fyftem  of  management  laid  down 
in  the  aft  ; as  is  done  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort  on  the  Snvanfea 
canal,  and  by  fir  Charles  Morgan  on  the  S'tr  he  ivy  tram-road  ; 
alfo  to  conftruft  particular  parts,  on  being  paid  for  the  fame, 
as  was  done  by  the  Dee  river  company,  at  the  croffing  of  the 
Ellefmere  canal. 

Claufes  are  generally  inferted,  requiring  the  canal  com- 
pany to  remove  and  clamp  the  top  foil,  or  vegetable  mould, 
to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  from  the  whole  width  of  the  in- 
tended works  ; which,  after  the  fame  has  been  completed, 
and  all  the  banks  and  excavations  properly  floped  down,  is 
to  be  returned  and  fpread  upon  them,  io  as  to  render  all  the 
land,  not  aftually  occupied  by  the  canal  and  works,  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  ; but  a fmall  part  of  this  top  foil  is  wanted 
in  general  upon  the  banks,  and  it  might,  more  profitably  for 
all  parties,  be  filled  by  the  company’s  men  into  the  carts  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  be  fpread  upon  the  poorer  parts 
of  their  lands. 

Watering  places  for  cattle  are  generally  direfted  to  be  made^ 
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efpecially  where  the  fields  may  have  been  deprived  of  their 
old  ones  by  the  cutting  of  their  canal.  In  counties  where 
irrigation  is  much  pradtifed,  as  in  Wiltfnire  and  fome  others, 
it  has  been  common  to  appoint  fkilful  and  reputable  perfons 
to  guard  the  interells  of  the  irrigators,  on  the  cutting  of 
canals. 

On  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’ s canal,  irrigation  trunks 
were  laid  below  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  fo  that,  by  means 
of  a harrow,  or  rather  a large  hoe,  drawn  along,  the  mud  of 
the  canal  was  drawn  to  the  valve  or  orifice  of  the  trunk  when 
-open,  and  the  mud  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  meadows  be- 
below.  A fuccefsful  experiment  was  here  alfo  made,  of  bring- 
ing up  barges  laden  with  fea  flufh,  or  mud  taken  up  at  low 
water,  in  the  Merfey,  and  this  was  gradually  poured  or 
thrown  out  into  the  canal,  over  the  irrigation  trunks  while 
running,  by  which  means  this  valuable  manure  was  at  once 
conveyed  to  and  effedtually  fpread  on  themeadows  below.  We 
have  been  greatly  furprifsd  to  find  irrigation  fo  little  prac- 
<tifed  upon  the  lands  below  canals,  which  fo  perfectly  admit 
• of  that  improvement  ; were  this  fubjedl  properly  attended  to, 
in  fituations  where  water  is  plenty,  we  doubt  not  but  fome 
proprietors  or  lefiees  of  land  would  be  found,  who  would 
readily  contrail  with  the  engineer,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, before  the  canal  is  completed,  to  pay  an  annual  rent  for 
certain  quantities  of  water,  to  be  let  out  by  the  company’s 
.agents,  at  Hated  times,  through  a trunk,  which  might  be  laid 
beneath,  or  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  canal  for  fuch  pur- 
pofe,  at  a very  eafy  expence,  before  the  water  was  let  into 
the  canal ; and  even  after  canals  are  completed,  there  are 
fituations  where  the  interell  of  all  parties  might  be  ferved,  by 
laying  trunks  for  irrigation  ; and  perhaps  farmers  ought  not, 
.except  in  fome  few  inftances,  to  be  debarred  from  conftrudt- 
ing  or  ufing  proper  weirs  at  the  fame  immoveable  height,  or 
a little  higher  than  thefe  at  the  lock-gates,  to  take  off  the 
furplus  water  for  irrigating  during  the  winter  feafon. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a canal  can  be  condudted  on 
a proper  level  to  fuit  the  adits  to  mines,  as  at  Worfley  on 
JBridge’water' s canal,  and  fome  others  ; or  perhaps  the  tunnel 
through  a hill  may  be  applicable  to  mining  purpofes  alfo,  as 
at  Morwelham  down,  on  the  Bavijlock,  near  Ripley  on  the 
Cronforcl,  the  Harcallle  tunnel  on  the  Brent  and  Merfey, 
and  others. 

Coal-mines  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  necefiary  pafiages 
for  their  works  under  a canal,  but  fliould  be  reltridted  in  the 
number,  width,  and  height  of  thefe,  as  on  the  old  Birmingham 
canal;  or  if  the  veins  are  near  the  furface,  the  ground  may 
be  fo  entirely  broke  in,  that  the  canal  would  be  deilroyed, 
as  ha3  actually  happened  on  fome  of  the  branches  of  the 
above-mentioned  canal,  near  to  Wednefbury. 

Refpedling  mills,  it  may  be  neceffary  fometimes,  where  the 
canal  is  to  be  conducted  near  to  eftabliihed  mills,  that  they 
fhould  be  fecured  againil  other  mills  in  the  fame  line  of  bufi- 
nefs  being  eredled  on  the  canal  at  that  place,  as  in  the  Sankcy 
canal  adl.  S metimes  gauge-weirs,  or  felf-regulating  Unices, 
may  be  neceffary  to  be  maintained,  to  fupply  mills  or  other 
canals  with  a regular  and  conftant  quantity  of  water  ; in- 
ftances of  which  occur  on  the  Rochdale  canal,  and  at  the 
Amfworth  refervoir,  on  the  Nottingham  canal  ; the  theory  of 
the  regulating  fluice,  in  the  latter  place,  will  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman’ s Diary,  1799,  p.  4 3.  by  that  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  coal-worker,  Mr.  Thomas  Walter , of  Bilborough  ; 
and  if  theorems  for  the  widths  and  heights  of  fluices  to  dif- 
charge  given  quantities  of  water  per  day  be  wanted,  Nichol- 
fon’s  'Journal,  8vo.  vol.iii.  p.  29.  and  3 4.  may  be  coafulted 
with  advantage.  Thofe  who  may  wifh  to  fee  how  the  in- 
genuity of  mill-owners  can  be  exercifed  to  fecure  themfelvts 
againft  polfible  injury,  or  even  to  thwart  a canal  fcheme,  may 


perhaps  confult  the  Croydon  canal  acl,  for  the  claufes  relating 
to  the  Wandle  river. 

Where  a connedtion  is  to  be  made  with  any  other  canal 
lying  upon  a higher  level,  or  even  the  fame  level,  where 
leakage  or  walle  of  water  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  would 
be  prejudicial  to  either  of  the  canals,  it  is  ufual  to  provide, 
that  a flop-gate  fhall  be  eredted  at  or  near  the  jundtion, 
which  one  or  both  of  the  canal  companies  are  empowered  to 
Unit  and  lock  up  whenever  there  is  fuch  a lowering  or 
draught  of  water  upon  one  of  the  canals,  as  would  endanger 
the  fupply  or  lower  the  head  of  the  other  ; claufes  for  thefe 
purpofes  will  be  found  in  the  Dcarne  and  Dove,  Dudley, 
Stratford,  Warwick  and  Birmingham,  Wyrley  and  BJfmgtoa,  and 
other  adls.  And  when  any  canal  joins  another,  coming 
down  from  a hilly  country,  it  is  ufual  to  require  tail-gates  to 
be  eredled,  with  capacious  weirs  for  preventing  of  floods 
from  the  upper  canals  making  their  way  into  the  lower 
one,  as  in  the  Alerdeen  canal.  It  will  very  often  happen, 
that  tolls  or  dues  will  be  to  be  paid  by  barges  for  entering  any 
of  the  exilling  navigations  from  the  new  canal,  or  vicevcrfa. 
And  where  the  new  fcheme  can  be  fuppofed  to  interfere  ma- 
terially with  the  trade  on  any  former  one,  it  has  not  been  un- 
ufual  to  guarantee  that  their  net  profits  or  tonnage  fhall  not 
be  lefs,  after  the  completion  of  the  new  canal,  than  before  ; 
or  fometimes  annual  payments  are  agreed  to  be  made  as  com- 
penfations  for  the  expedled  Ioffes  to  older  navigations  ; and  in 
fome  inllances,  where  the  rivalfhip  is  expected  to  be  very 
formidable,  as  on  the  Douglas  River  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Derwent  River  by  the  Derby  canal,  provilion 
has  been  made,  that  the  old  concern  fhall  be  purchafed  by 
the  new  proprietors  at  a fixed  fum  ; the  fettlement  of  the 
various  compenfations  that  may  be  necefiary  on  a canal  afe 
often  fuch  as  to  require  the  exertion  of  the  utmoft  abilities 
of  the  engineer,  with  the  molt  able  afliliance,  as  the  very  long 
and  complicated  claufes  in  many  adls  will  (hew. 

On  applying  to  parliament  for  any  confiderable  extenfion 
of  a canal,  or  to  raife  more  money,  there  are  inftances,  and 
perhaps  very  proper  ones,  of  enadting  that  the  fhares  of  certain 
difeontented  proprietors  fhould  be  purchafed  out  of  the  new 
funds,  as  on  the  Dudley,  the  Rennet  and  Avon,  and  others. 

So  attentive  has  the  legiflature  been,  even  to  the  comfort 
of  proprietors  or  inhabitants  near  intended  canals,  that  it  has 
been  enabled,  as  on  the  Barnfley  canal,  that  where  fleam 
engines  were  to  be  eredted  in  certain  places,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  canal,  their  fire-places  fhould  be  fo  conftrudted  as  to  con- 
fume  the  fmoke. 

Ample  provifions  fhould  be  made,  for  powers  to  make 
bye  laws  for  regulating  the  trade  upon  the  canal,  for 
the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  barges  or  boats  to  be 
uted  thereon,  and  for  palling  the  locks,  inclined  planes, 
&c.  that  may  be  thereon.  It  is  necefiary  to  declare,  that 
the  canal  is  not  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  interference  of  the  ge- 
neral commiflion  of  fewers  ; manorial  rights,  and  fifheries  in 
old  ftreams,  or  waters  ought  to  bereferved;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  encouragement  of  thefe  great  national  improve- 
ments, if  the  legiflature  would  permit  a claufe  to  (land,  as  in 
the  older  adts  for  Bridgewater’s  and  other  canals, that  the  pro- 
ceedings and  writings  of  the  company  fliould  be  valid  with- 
out ftamps. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  enadl  penalties  for  a variety  of  offences 
likely  to  be  committed  upon  the  canal;  and  for  malicious 
damaging  or  deftroying  of  the  works  to  declare  the  offenders 
guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 
.There  are  many  other  things  which  will  require  to  be  taken 
into  conlideration  at  the  period  of  framing  the  adl  of  parlia- 
ment, fome  of  w'hich  we  fhall  avoid  repetition  by  mentioning, 
when  ftating  what  occurs  to  us  on  the  pradtice  of  executing 
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and  managing  canals,  to  which  we  are  now  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  ad  of  parliament  fora  canal  being  paffed,  and  therein 
the  time  and  place  for  the  firft  meeting  of  the  fubfcribers  or 
proprietors  thereof  being  fixed  ; one  of  the  firft  bufineffes  of 
fuch  meeting  will  be  the  election  of  a.  general  committee  vf  ma- 
nagement, confifting  of  the  moil  independent,  refpeftable,  and 
generally  informed  perfons  among  the  proprietors.  The 
committee  of  management  will  then  proceed  to  eleft  a chair- 
man and  fubordinate  officers  ; to  fix  upon  their  place  of 
meeting,  and  to  arrange  the  order  of  their  bufinefs. 

It  will  not  often  happen  that  the  engineer  can  be  fpared 
from  the  projedion  and  fuperintendance  of  other  great  con- 
cerns, to  attend  to  the  cutting  of  the  canal  and  eredion  of 
the  feveral  works,  without  the  affiftance  of  a refidetit  en- 
gineer, or  more  than  one,  if  the  line  be  of  confiderable  length, 
and  diftant  parts  of  it  are  intended  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
the  fame  time  ; and  the  committee  will  do  well  to  leave  it  to 
their  engineer  to  recommend  all  fuch  affiftant  or  refident 
engineers  from  among  thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  or 
employed  under  him,  or  are  well  known  and  approved  by 
him,  for  their  mathematical  knowledge  and  pradical  fkill, 
experience  and  attention  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  works  that 
are  to  be  executed.  The  attention  of  the  committee  fhould 
be  direded  to  fixing  upon  fome  land furveyor  and  valuer  of 
refpedability  and  great  pradical  knowledge,  who  has  been 
ufed  to  and  acquired  addrefs  in  the  negociation  and  fettle  - 
ment  of  purchafes  and  exchanges  of  property  of  difterent 
kinds ; and  if  he  has  before  been  employed  upon  canals  he  will 
be  fo  much  the  more  fit.  In  this  ftage  of  the  bufinefs  it  may 
be  well  alfo  for  the  committee  to  confider  whether  any  local 
committees , or  a feleft  committee,  may  be  neceffary,  to  pay  the 
more  minute  attention  to,  and  to  bring  before  them,  the  con- 
cerns of  particular  diftrids  of  the  canal,  and  to  ferve  other 
purpofes. 

The  body  of  the  proprietors,  affembled  in  a general  meet- 
ing for  the  purpofe  of  completing  the  organization  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  will  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  auditors  of  their  accounts,  and  to  fettle  the 
falariesof  all  the  perfons  that  are  employed. 

Moft  canal  ads  dired,  that  two  copies  of  the  plan  of  the 
canal  and  book  of  reference,  with  any  amendments  or  altera- 
tions that  may  have  been  made  in  parliament,  are  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  fignature  of  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
one  of  which  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county,  and  the  other  with  the  clerk  to  the  company, 
who  are  required  to  produce  the  fame,  and  fuffer  copies  or 
extrads  therefrom  to  be  at  any  time  taken  by  any  perfon, 
and  to  produce  the  original  before  the  committee,  or  any 
jury  who  may  be  called  on  to  decide  any  matter  or  difpute 
relating  to  the  making  or  maintaining  and  ufing  of  the 
canal. 

The  engineer  being  now  informed  of  the  exad  bounds 
within  which  the  law  has  confined  his  operations,  and  of  the 
feveral  reftridions  or  alterations  that  may  have  been  impofed 
or  made  fince  his  former  furveys,  will,  in  all  probability, 
find  it  neceffary  to  look  over  the  line  and  all  the  propofed 
works  again,  accompanied  by  the  intended  refident  engi- 
neers ; and,  in  fuch  revifal,  it  will  be  proper  to  divide  the 
line  of  canal,  and  the  feveral  works  thereof,  into  the  necef- 
fary number  of  parts,  and  to  give  concife  and  definite  names 
to  each,  that  are  to  be  ufed  in  future,  in  contrads  and  bills, 
&c.  of  which  diftind  parts  or  divifions  a feparate  account 
of  the  expences  fhould  be  ftridly  kept  by  the  refident  engi" 
neer,  the  overfeers,  or  counters  as  they  are  generally  called, 
(that  the  engineer  is  to  recommend  or  employ  upon  the 
works)  and  by  the  office-clerks  in  a ledger,  with  proper 
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heads  for  each  length  of  canal,  fet  of  locks,  tunnel,  em- 
bankment, deep-cutting,  refervoir,  aquedud,  or  other 
great  work,  that  may  form  a feparate  divifion  : fuch  par- 
ticular and  divided. accounts  of  the  works  will  prove  of  the 
moft  effential  fervice  to  the  committee,  and  to  all  others 
concerned,  in  informing  and  maturing  their  judgment  on  the 
aftual  or  probable  ex  pence  of  every  different  kind  of  work  ; 
and  will  enable  the  committee  to  account  to  the  proprietors 
how  great,  and  fometimes  unavoidable,  as  well  as  unex- 
peded,  expences  may  be  incurred. 

The  committee  fitould  now  well  confider  and  inquire, 
whether  any  particular  part  of  the  line  can  be  completed 
and  opened  with  advantage,  before  the  whole  length  can  be 
got  ready  ; and  this  being  determined  upon,  the  engineer 
fitould  compare  and  confider,  from  the  eftimates  and  parti- 
culars that  he  poffeffes,  the  comparative  length  of  time  that 
every  particular  work  upon  the  length  intended  to  be  ffrft 
completed  will  require  ; and  in  this  order,  or  with  a pro- 
portionate exertion  and  number  of  men,  Ihould  the  feveral 
works  be  entered  upon.  Immediately  after  the  plan  has 
been  fettled,  preparations  fhould  be  made  for  providing  all 
neceffary  utenlils  and  implements. 

The  Aft  for  a canal  fhould  give  the  company  and  their 
fervants  power  to  enter  upon  and  occupy,  for  the  temporary 
purpofes  of  their  works,  heaps  of  foil,  &c.  any  land  except 
parks,  orchards,  and  gardens,  within  the  limited  diftance, 
on  condition  of  their  making  a full  and  ample  fatisfaftion, 
by  annual  rent,  to  the  former  occupier  or  leffee,  and  for  all 
damage  to  the  owner  and  occupier,  fo  foon  as  the  works 
are  completed,  and  the  heaps,  &c.  can  be  removed  or  le- 
velled down,  and  covered  with  foil.  The  tunnels,  deep- 
cuttings,  embankments,  or  other  great  works,  that  are 
firft  to  be  begun,  (and  the  levels,  widths,  &c.  of  which  we 
fuppofe  to  be  completely  fettled,)  fhould  be  now  marked 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  neceffary  allowance  of  width  for 
the  flopes,  and  the  fpoil-banks,  which  the  engineer  may 
judge  right  to  remain  the  permanent  property  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  land-furveyor  fhould  now  proceed  to  treat,  under 
the  direftion  of  the  committee  and  the  engineers,  with  the 
feveral  parties  who  are  entitled  to  the  land  that  is  wanted  ; 
for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  right  for  the  furveyor  to  pre- 
pare correft  and  explicit  plans  and  admeafurements  of  every 
piece  of  land,  and,  in  many  inftances,  to  deliver  copies  of 
the  fame  to  the  parties  ; to  confider  well  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  land  to  the  owner,  and  of  any  extrinfic  or  artificial 
value  which  it  poffeffes,  with  ample  allowance  for  the  in- 
jury that  his  remaining  property  will  fuftain  by  being  de- 
tached, or  by  the  fields  being  cut  into  inconvenient  and 
aukward  fhapes,  or  on  any  other  account. 

It  is  generally  provided,  in  canal  afts,  that  where  any 
perfon’s  eftate  is  cut  in  two  by  the  canal,  and  a part,  con- 
filling  of  lefs  than  a certain  quantity,  is  fevered  from  the 
reft,  the  company  fhall  be  compellable  to  purchafe  fuch  de- 
tached part,  if  the  party  wifhes  it.  And  it  ought  to  be 
provided,  that  the  company  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
an  occupation -bridge  for  lefs  than  a certain  number  of  acres, 
unlefs  the  dwelling-houfe  or  farm-premifes  of  the  eftate  hap- 
pen to  Hand  upon  fuch  fmall  detached  part. 

As  foon  as  the  furveyor  has  made  his  contrafts  or  fhort 
agreements  with  the  parties,  containing  a full  defeription  of 
the  lands  or  other  property  to  be  purchafed,  the  fame  will 
probably  be  put  by  the  committee  into  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  to  the  company,  with  direftions  for  him  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  titles  of  the  parties,  and  prepare  con- 
veyances accordingly,  in  the  fhort  and  ftimmary  form  that 
the  Aft  ought  to  provide  for  fuch  purpofe  : in  like  manner, 
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where  the  parties  who  own  the  eftate  could  not  be  come  at, 
or  have  not  been  brought  to  agree  by  the  furveyor,  he 
fliould  furnifh  the  committee  with  the  particulars  of  fuch 
property,  the  price  offered,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
negotiation  ; in  order  that  the  clerk  may  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare the  neceflary  notices  for  a meeting  of  the  commifiioners 
defcribed  in  the  aft,  or  a warrant  to  the  fheriff  of  the 
county  for  empanelling  a jury  to  hear  the  evidence,  who  are 
to  be  fummoned  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  owner  of  the  eftate,  and  to  view  and  examine 
the  premifes  if  neceflary,  and  to  give  their  verdift  or  affeff- 
ment  of  the  fum  that  is  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  parties. 

The  ground  - for  the  neceflary  refervoirs,  to  fupply  the 
part  of  the  line  that  is  to  be  begun,  ought  to  be  among  the 
firft  that  is  marked  out,  including  fpace  for  the  head  or  new 
embankment  that  is  to  be  made,  and  fliould  be  treated  for 
and  purchafed  by  the  furveyor,  and  conveyed  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  ground  whereon  the  locks  are  to  be  built,  or 
any  wharf  or  walled  bafons  are  to  be  made,  fhould  alfo  be 
carefully  afcertained  by  the  engineer,  and  purchafed  in  an 
early  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  in  order  that  the  fummer  feafons 
may  be  fully  embraced,  for  the  building  of  all  the  mafonry 
and  brick-work. 

The  modern  afts  for  canals  ufually  contain  a claufe,  re- 
quiring all  the  top-foil  to  be  removed.  This,  of  courfe, 
will  be  attended  to  before  any  of  the  works  are  begun. 

It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  that  the  banks  of 
canals  again  ft  which  the  water  is  to  lie,  ought,  in  general, 
to  have  their  flopes  fo  apportioned,  that  one  foot  in  depth 
will  give  a horizontal  bafe  of  one  and  a half  foot ; and  to 
thefe  or  fome  proportions  near  them,  rather  above  than  be- 
low, as  flopes  of  to  i are  in  general  too  fmall,  will  the 
widths  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  depth  of  the  intended 
canal  probably  be  fixed  by  the  engineer  : and  it  has  been 
found  convenient  and  proper  to  make  up  the  banks  of 
canals  one  foot  higher  than  the  water  is  intended  to  ftand  in 
them. 

We  are  now  to  fuppofe  the  refident  engineer  to  be  pro- 
ceeding with  the  fetting  out  of  the  canal,  being  furniftied 
with  a map  of  the  feveral  fields  through  which  it  is  to  pafs, 
the  line  that  is  provifionally  fettled  for  its  courfe,  but  with 
liberty  to  deviate  within  certain  limits  therefrom,  and  with 
bench-marks  which  the  engineer  has  left  and  defcribed  at 
certain  diftances,  to  regulate  the  top-water  level,  or  height 
of  the  water  in  the  intended  canal  ; and,  as  above  obferved, 
one  foot  higher  will  be  the  level  of  the  top-bank,  or  height 
of  the  banks. 

It  will  be  proper  for  this  engineer,  and  we  ftiall  in  future, 
for  the  fake  of  diftinftion,  denominate  the  other  the  principal 
engineer , to  trace  the  levels  accurately  of  each  pound  or 
level  reach  of  the  canal,  and  to  put  in  level-pegs  or  fmall 
flakes,  at  every  two  or  three  chains,  more  or  lefs  according 
as  the  ground  is  more  or  lefs  undulating,  as  he  proceeds  ; 
wherever  the  canal  is  condufted  along  the  fide  of  a hill,  as 
will  happen  in  a great  portion  of  its  length,  the  level-pegs 
are  not  to  be  placed  exaftly  along  the  line  that  the  principal 
engineer  has  marked  out,  but  either  above  or  below  that 
line,  as  the  flope  of  the  hill  may  occafion,  exaftly  at  that 
point  in  every  place,  where  the  level  of  the  top-bank  (traced 
by  means  of  a good  fpirit-level,  with  telefcopic  fights) 
cuts  or  interfefts  the  furface  of  the  hill.  In  fome 
places  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  engineer  has 
drawn  his  line  acrofs  the  point  of  a hill,  fo  as  to  occafion 
deeper  cutting  than  ufual,  to  avoid  going  round  it  ; or,  on 
the  contrary,  eroded  a vale  or  low  place,  fo  as  to  require 
lefs  cutting  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  to  avoid  taking  a circuit 


up  that  vale  to  follow  the  level  of  the  ground  ; and  if  either 
of  thefe  deviations  fliould  be  fo  confiderable  that  the  level- 
peg  would  fall  more  than  two  chains  or  thereabouts  from  the 
line,  down  or  up  the  flope  of  the  ground,  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing level-pegs  upon  the  furface  mult  be  departed  from,  and 
holes  fliould,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  dug  at  proper  diftances  in  the 
line,  and  pegs  put  into  the  fame  with  their  tops  to  the 
right  height  ; or,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  longer  and  ftouter 
{takes  fliould  be  ufed,  particularly  in  the  fences  that  are 
eroded  by  the  line,  or  other  places  where  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  difturbance,  and  drove  firm  into  the  ground  till 
their  tops  mark  the  right  level.  In  tracing  thefe  levels,  the 
engineer  will  refer  to  and  compare  his  work  with  all  the 
bench-marks  before  defcribed,  and  at  each  end  of  a level  or 
reach,  will  level  up  and  down  to  the  bench-marks  of  the 
reach  above  and  below  the  one  he  has  been  working  at,  and 
compare  the  fame  with  the  fall  that  the  locks  at  each  place 
are  intended  to  have.  And  we  recommend  particularly  to 
the  engineer  to  be  very  punftual  in  entering  minutely  in  his 
field-book  the  particulars  and  iituations  of  the  feveral  level- 
pegs,  and  to  make  one  or  more  of  the  men  who  adift  him 
in  levelling,  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  fituations  and 
diftinguifhing  marks  of  them,  and  frequently  to  caufe  them 
to  be  looked  over  and  renewed ; or  continual  repetitions  of 
confiderable  lengths  of  the  work  will  be  neceflary,  owing  to 
the  difturbance  and  lofs  of  the  pegs  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields  and  treading  of  the  cattle,  or  by  the  interference  of 
idle  and  mifehievous  perfons  of  the  country.  Too  much 
caution  cannot  ultimately  be  taken,  by  frequent  reference 
to  the  bench-marks,  with  due  allowance  for  any  accidental 
variation  that  may  have  been  difeovered  among  them,  and 
repetitions  of  the  levelling,  to  avoid  thofe  difgraceful  blun- 
ders into  which  fome  lefs  capable  and  lefs  careful  engineers 
have  fallen. 

We  are  now  to  confider,  that  the  great  dejideratum  in  ca- 
nal digging  is,  that  the  fluff  that  is  dug  from  one  part  of 
the  work,  {hall,  with  the  leaft  labour  or  diftance  of  moving, 
exaftly  fupply  or  form  the  banks  that  are  to  be  raifed  in 
another ; fo  that  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  no  fpoil- 
banks  or  heaps  of  ufelefs  foil  ftiall  remain,  or  any  ground  be 
unnecefiarily  rendered  ufelefs  by  excavations  or  pits.  Six 
different  cafes  will  be  found  frequently  to  occur  in  the  cut- 
ting or  forming  of  a canal.  ( Plate  I.  Canal,  Jigs,  i,  2,3,  4,  j, 
and  $.)  A' A ELPP'  being,  in  every  cafe,  the  line  or 
furface  of  the  ground  acrofs  the  canal ; A B C E,  in  the  firft 
five  cafes,  the  bank  on  which  the  towing-path  is  to  be 
made,  and  therefore  generally  the  wideft  ; L I K P in  Jgs. 
1,  2,  and  5,  the  off  or  fmaller  bank  ; C I is  the  top,  F G 
the  bottom,  and  C F and  I G the  floping  fides  of  the  ca- 
nal, in  every  cafe.  The  bench  or  berm,  IK,  in  Jgs.  3 and 
6,  is  provided  to  retain  and  prevent  the  loofe  earth  that 
may  moulder  down  from  the  upper  bank  P K from  falling 
into  the  canal.  Sometimes  the  interference  of  proprietors, 
or  other  caufes,  may  occafion  the  towing  path  to  occupy 
the  bank,  or  place  of  the  bench  I K,  inftead  of  B C,  which 
will  caufe  a confiderable  difference  in  the  calculation  or  mea- 
fure  of  the  fluff  to  be  moved  in  Jgs.  2,  3,  and  5,  but  the 
fame  do  not  properly  form  new  cafes.  The  firft  cafe  oc- 
curs moft  frequently  in  cutting  acrofs  or  along  level  mea- 
dows, and  we  were  not  fo  weli  able,  when  trtating  of  the 
firft  furvey  or  projeftion  of  a canal,  as  we  now  are,  to  ex- 
plain a limitation  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  all  fuch 
level-cutting,  efpecially  if  of  any  confiderable  length,  viz. 
that  the  height  or  level  of  the  canal  fhould  be  fo  contrived, 
that  in  any  crofs  feftion,  as  Jg.  1.  the  fum  of  the  areas  of 
A B C E and  LI  KP  {hall  juft  be  equal  to  E F G L,  the 
part  excavated  or  dug.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
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jigs.  4 and  6,  are  indeed  otlier  cafes  of  level  cutting,  oc- 
curring wherever  the  principal  engineer  has,  in  crofting  a 
vale,  or  point  of  a hill,  found  it  neceffary  to  preferve  his 
level  above  or  below  what  would  otherwife  have  been  de- 
firable,  if  to  be  accomplifhed,  as  in  our  firft  cafe.  The  en- 
gineer will  find  abundant  inftances  of  jig. r.  i,  4,  and  6,  in 
all  their,  degrees,  and  in  a great  portion  of  which  there  will 
either  be  a want  of  Huff  to  form  the  banks,  as  in  fig.  4,  or 
a redundancy  from  the  deeper  cutting,  as  in  fig.  6,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  (kill  will  be  (hewn  in  fo  conducting  the 
line,  that  every  embankment,  as  fg.  4,  fiiall  have  deep-cut- 
ting at  both,  or  at  leaft  at  one  of  its  ends,  to  furnifh  the 
extra  (tuff,  with  the  leaft  expence  in  moving  it ; in  like 
manner,  every  deep-cutting,  as  fg.  6,  (hould  have  embank- 
ments at  one  or  both  of  its  ends*  to  receive  the  extra 
Ituff.  It  is  further  evident,  that  the  other  three  cafes, 
viz,  figs.  2,  3,  and  3,  are  but  varieties  of  fide-lying  ground, 
or  wherein  the  canal  is  condu&ed  along  the  fide  or  (lope  of 
a hill ; and  where  it  is  evident,  that  a proper  choice  of  the 
fituation  of  the  canal,  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  hill, 
may  occafion  ABCE  and  L I K P,  the  banking  in fig.  2, 
together  to  be  exactly  equal  to  E F G L,  the  digging  in 
this  cafe ; in  like  manner,  where  the  (lope  of  the  hill  is  fo 
confiderable  as  to  admit  of  no  upper  bank,  as  fg.  3,  the 
bank  ABCE  may  be  equal  to  the  cutting  E F G I K P ; 
it  may  be  on  a confiderable  (lope  that  embanking  is  re- 
quired, as  in  fg.  7,  in  order  to  preferve  the  molt  direft  line, 
or  to  reach  any  particular  object ; or  deep-cutting  may,  and 
often  does,  occur  in  (loping  ground,  and  not  in  level,  as 
we  have  (hewn  in  fg.  6,  but  it  feemed  unneceffary  farther 
to  multiply  our  cafes  to  delineate  fuch  varieties.  An  at- 
tentive reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  every  poffible 
variation,  by  confidering  the  line  A' P',  which  reprefents 
the  ground  to  vary  in  all  degrees  both  of  height  and  incli- 
nation, while  the  banks  and  canal,  A B C F G I K P,  re- 
main fixed  ; and  in  this,  almoft  the  iimpleft  inquiry  that 
occurs  in  fuch  a work,  it  cannot  fail  of  appearing,  how  ef- 
fential  a good  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  to  every  en- 
gineer, and  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  to  that  honour- 
able diftinftion,  who  are  unlearned  therein,  however  much 
they  may  have  feen,  or  even  executed,  under  the  orders  of 
abler  men. 

Our  fecond  and  third  cafes  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
confideration,  before  the  line  of  the  canal  can  be  definitively 
fettled,  and  the  ground  be  marked  out  and  purchafed,  un- 
lefs  wade  is  committed,  in  purchafing  more  than  the  com- 
pany have  occafion  for  ; we  have  repeated  them  again  in  fgs. 
7 and  8 ; and  therein  produced  the  lines  of  all  the  banks, 
by  which  the  fituation  of  the  level-peg,  of  which  we  have 
fpoken  above,  is  (hewn  at  a.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the 
lengths  and  pofitionsof  all  the  lines,  BO,  C F,  F Cx,  G l, 
and  IK,  being  given,  as  alfo  the  pofitions  of  the  lines  B A, 
K P,  and  A'  P';  that  the  areas  of  the  feveral  triangles  a B C, 
b F G,  b C I,  c I K,  e F g,  and  e C K,  and  of  the  paral- 
lelof-ram  I K g G,  are  known;  and  the  calculation  of 
thefe  feveral  triangles  will  generally,  in  pradlice,  be  very  eafy, 
from  the  confideration  of  their  being  all  fimilar  and  ifofceles. 
It  is  further  evident,  that  the  triangles  a E A,  b E L,  c P L, 
b E e,  anifEP,  are  in  general  fimilar : from  fuch  confi- 
derations,  theorems  can  be  deduced,  (hewing,  in  every  cafe, 
the  diftances  d L and  d E of  the  (lope-holes,  or  edges  of 
the  cutting  L and  E , fg.  7,  from  the  level-peg  d,  or  of 
d E and  d P in  fg.  S ; as  likewife  the  diftances  d I and  d C 
of  the  top  edges  of  the  canal,  meafured  upon  the  level,  from 
the  level-peg  ; fo  that  the  fluff  to  be  dug  may  juft  form  the 
banks.  The  diftances  d A and  d P,  fg.  7,  and  d A,  fg.  8, 
ihat  determine  the  points  A and  P,  at  which  the  banks  are 


to  be  begun,  are  alfo  eafily  deducible  from  the  fame  confi- 
derations  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  A P is  the  width  of 
ground  that  ought  to  be  purchafed,  except  in  fuch  cafes 
where  a hedge  may  be  neceffary  at  P,  or,  as  may  fome* 
times  be  advifable,  a hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  (lope  at  A, 
inftead  of  its  top  B,  when  the  neceffary  width  for  one  or 
both  of  thefe  hedges  muft  be  added  to  A P.  The  invefti- 
gation  of  theorems  for  the  above  purpofes,  and  others  which 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention,  would  lead  us  farther 
into  the  fubjeft  than  would,  perhaps,  be  proper,  efpecially 
as  no  perfon  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  undertake  or  meddle 
with  the  diredtion  of  fuch  works,  who  is  not  only  capable  of 
ufing  a theorem  laid  down  by  another,  but  of  iuveftigating 
and  preparing  rules  for  every  cafe  that  can  occur,  or  be 
wanting  in  his  own  pradlice.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
advife  the  refident  engineer,  on  being  furniffied-with  the  di- 
menfions  that  the  canal  and  its  banks  are  to  have,  to  cal- 
culate tables  for  readily  finding  the  diftance  d h of  the  level- 
peg  from  the  middle  of  the  canal,  meafured  on  the  (lope  of 
the  lull,  let  the  hill  (lope  with  whatever  angle  it  may  ; or 
rather,  let  the  angle  i d h,  or  depreffion  of  the  (lope  below 
the  horizontal  line  i d,  be  what  it  may;  and  this  will  be 
mod  conveniently  expreffed,  not  in  degrees,  but  by  the 
natural  fines  of  the  angle  of  the  depreffion  ; becaufe  then, 
if  a meafuring  chain  of  100  links  be  laid  down  at  length, 
upon  the  (lope  of  the  ground,  and  the  difference  of  the  level 
ot  its  two  ends  be  taken  in  links  by  the  fpirit-level,  thefe 
will  exprefs  the  two  firft  figures  of  the  natural  fines  of  the 
depreffion,  which  is  quite  as  great  exadtnefs  as  fuch  tables 
need  be  calculated  to.  The  engineer  will  now  proceed  to 
put  in  a Hake  oppofite  to  each  level-peg,  at  the  proper  cal- 
culated diftance  down  the  (lope,  for  the  approximate  or  fup- 
pofed  middle  line  of  the  canal : thefe  (lakes  will  feldom  be 
found  for  any  confiderable  diftance  together,  to  range  in  a 
ftraight  or  in  any  other  regular  line,  that  will  be  proper  for 
the  canal : and  a very  difficult  and  nice  part  of  the  engineer’s 
duty  is  now  to  be  performed,  in  flaking  out  a new  line 
with  a taller  or  a quite  different  fet  of  (lakes  from  thofe  for- 
merly ufed,  to  avoid  confufion  ; this  is  called  (laking  the 
middle  range  of  the  canal.  The  requifites  in  this  new  line 
or  range  for  the  centre  of  the  canal  is,  that  it  (hould  as 
nearly  coincide  in  every  part  with  the  (lakes  that  were  lad 
put  in  by  the  calculation,  as  poffible  ; that,  where,  in  order 
to  preferve  a regular  and  handfome  line,  and  avoid  the  auk- 
ward,  inconvenient,  and  unmeaning  crooks  and  bends,  with 
which  too  many  of  our  canals,  and  even  fome  of  the  lateft  con- 
ftruclion,  are  almoft  in  every  part  "difgraced,  the  line  is 
condudled  higher  than  the  calculated  Hakes  for  one  or  more 
(lakes  together,  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  (hall  quickly  be 
condudled  below  others,  fo  that  the  redundancy  in  cutting 
deeper  into  the  hill  in  one  place  may  be  as  exactly  as  pol- 
fible  balanced  by  a deficiency  juft  by,  owing  to  the  line  be- 
ing conduced  below  the  level-ilakes.  ■ Befides  the  confidera- 
tion above,  it  will  be  the  time  now  to  eftimate  and  confider 
the  quantity  of  (luff  that  will  be  wanted  to  land  up  every 
bridge  and  lock,  and  to  give  extra  thicknefs  to  the  banks 
on  which  any  toll-houfes,  warehoufes,  or  other  buildings, 
are  to  be  eredled,  or  trade  carried  on. 

In  narrow  canals,  or  branches  of  that  defeription,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  provide  for  wider  places  at  ffiort  intervals, 
for  barges  to  turn,  and  to  lie  in  while  others  pafs  them  ; 
confiderable  flcill  and  care  are  requilite  in  the  choice  of  pro. 
per  places  for  fuch  purpofe : they  ought  to  be  fo  fituate 
that  barge-men  can  mutually  fee  each  other  approaching  on 
narrow'  canals  or  branches,  and  provide  for  palling,  wfithout 
either  of  them  having  to  drag  their  barge  back  again  to  a 
paffing-place,  as  too  often  happens  ; at  the  fame  time,  they 
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ought  to  be  chofen,  if  pofiible,  in  fueh  hollow  or  low  places 
as  will  admit  of  widening  the  canal  without  much  extra  ex- 
pence.  Another  confideration  is,  the  excavation  of  bafons, 
docks,  or  wharfs,  from  which  fluff  may  accumulate,  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  up,  if  pofiible,  in  embanking  the  line  juft.  by. 
Many  canal  companies  have  feen  it  their  intereft,  on  proper 
and  timely  application  from  land-owners,  who  W’ere  defirous 
of  eredting  wharfs,  to  direct  their  engineer  to  calculate  upon, 
and  to  excavate  the  additional  width  neceffary  for  fuch  pur- 
pofe,  at  the  company’s  expence  ; this  and  the  extra  or 
deeper  cutting  that  there  muft  always  be,  in  the  approach  to 
a lock  on  the  lower  fide,  and  of  embanking  on  the  fame  ap  - 
proach  on  the  upper  fide,  fhould  alfo  be  well  confidered  and 
accurately  calculated  ; and  full  and  explicit  memorandums 
ought  to  be  entered  in  the  engineer’s  field-book  at  the  time, 
where  the  fluff  was  calculated  to  be  had  from  for  every 
embankment,  and  where  the  fluff  is  to  be  difpofed  of  from 
every  deeper  cutting  or  extraordinary  excavation.  Thefe 
memorandums  will  prove  of  the  moft  important  ufe  in  the 
revifal  of  the  whole  length  of  line  or  diftrift  that  is  about  to 
be  fixed  ; as  alfo,  in  contracting  for  and  letting  of  the 
work  afterwards,  by  being  able,  without  fear  of  miftake, 
to  point  out  which  way  every  part  of  the  fluff  is  to  be 
thrown  or  wheeled,  as  faft  as  it  is  dug,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  fame  may  want  moving  a fecond  time,  or  any  wide  or 
gouty  places  be  made  to  disfigure  the  canal  for  finding  fluff ; 
or,  what  is  often  of  more  fatal  confequence,  the  canal  being 
dug  deeper  than  ufual  for  fuch  purpofe. 

After  the  line  ftiall  have  been  thus  marked  out  with  the 
utmoft  care,  it  will  ftill  be  prudent  for  the  engineer  to  revife 
it  again,  and  to  make  pretty  accurate  calculations  of  the 
quantity  of  fluff  wanting,  or  to  fpare  in  particular  places  ; 
in  thefe  kinds  of  calculations  the  engineer  will  find  the  moft 
important  aid  in  a ready  ufe  of  the  Jlide-rule ; and  we  beg 
here  to  mention  that  a gentleman  who  has  long  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  various  and  important  ufes  to  which  he  has 
’ .ade  the  flide-rule  fubfervient,  has  prepared  a fliort  but 
complete  tradt  on  its  appplication  in  the  concerns  of  an  en- 
gineer, which  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  ere  long  publifh . 
Perhaps,  on  the  review  of  the  line,  the  curves  or  bends 
thereon  may  in  fome  cafes  be  eafed,  and  beauty  and  conve- 
nience may'  be  more  fully  attained  without  much,  or  often 
any  extra  expence.  The  Droitivich  canal  has  been  mentioned 
as  one  on  which  thefe  points  have  been  the  moft  fully  at- 
tended to.  The  portion  of  the  canal  that  has  been  thus 
flaked  out  and  revifed,  may  now  have  the  boundary  lines 
marked  out  of  the  land  to  be  purchafed  ; and  the  furveyor 
fhould  proceed  without  delay  to  furvey  the  fame,  and  to 
treat  with  the  owners  for  the  purchafe,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned.  It  will  be  among  the  firft  works  to  dig  out  for 
the  foundations  of  the  locks,  if  they  are  not  already  in  hand, 
and  for  the  bridges,  if  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  fupply  of 
bricks  and  work-men  will  admit  of  their  proceeding  immedi- 
ately : the  feveral  drains  or  culverts  that  are  to  pafs  under 
the  canal  fhould  alfo  be  dug  out,  and  prepared  for  the  ma- 
fons  or  bricklayers,  and  the  feveral  fafety-gates,  flop- 
planks,  weirs,  and  other  eredtions,  which  we  fhall  notice 
more  particularly  further  on.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
caution  the  engineer,  that  in  cafe  the  pipes  of  any  water- 
works, or  that  fupply  any  gentleman’s  houfe,  crofs  the  line  of 
the  canal,  fuch  pipes  fhould  be  laid  at  once,  two  or  three  feet 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  intended  canal,  with  an  eafy  de- 
fcent  and  afcent  therefrom,  and  the  ground  be  made  good 
again  as  foon  as  pofiible,  both  to  prevent  their  being  da- 
maged in  cutting  the  canal,  and  being  expofed  to  froft,  or 
to  thieves,  if  of  lead,  by  lying  bare  ; and  in  cafe  fuch  pipes 
are  found  old  or  decayed,  new  ones  of  lead  or  call  iron 
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fhould  by  all  means  be  laid  in  the  deep  part  under  the  canal. 
The  top-foil  fhould  be  carefully  removed  ; and  in  order  to 
determine  readily  and  corredtly  the  places  of  the  flope-holes 
at  E and  L,  fig.  7,  and  E and  P,  jig.  8,  the  engineer  will 
find  it  ufeful  to  calculate  the  diftances  of  d E and  d L,  and 
d P,  by  a general  theorem,  in  terms  of  d h and  h i,  and  to 
make  tables  for  the  feveral  values  of  thofe  data,  that  are 
likely  to  occur.  The  values  of  d P and  d A } Jig-  7>  would 
be  alike  ufeful  in  a table  for  determining  the  limits  of  the 
banks  that  are  to  be  raifed. 

Before  cutting  out  the  lock-fpit,  or  fmall  trench  between 
the  feveral  flope-holes,  as  a guide  to  the  men  who  are  to 
dig,  the  engineer  ought  to  caufe  holes  to  be  dug  in  the  line 
of  the  canal,  near  every  fecond  or  third  level-peg,  or  oftener, 
if  the  foil  be  variable,  in  order  to  prove  the  foil  to  a greater 
depth  by  two  or  three  feet  than  the  cutting  of  the  canal  is 
to  extend ; and  each  of  thefe  the  engineer  ought  carefully 
to  infpedl,  in  order  to  determine  what  puddling  or  lining 
will  be  neceffary  ; and  what  will  be  the  difficulties  of  digging, 
owing  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  fluff,  or  to  water  that  muft  be 
pumped  out,  &c, ; all  which  circumftances,  as  well  as  the 
extra  diftance  that  any  part  of  the  fluff  may  require  to  be 
moved,  muft  be  well  confidered  before  the  work  can  be  let 
to  the  contradtors  or  hag-mafters. 

Th t puddling  or  lining  of  a canal,  to  make  it  hold  water,  is 
a matter  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  we  fhall  confider  five 
cafes,  in^x.  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  that  are  likely  to  occur 
or  prefent  themfelves  in  the  fearch,  into  the  foil  that  is  to 
be  dug,  by  finking  holes  as  above  mentioned  : the  firft  cafe 
we  fuppofe  to  be  that  in  which  the  whole  is  clay,  loam,  or 
other  water-tight  fluff,  as  ffiewn  by  the  dark  fhading  in  Jig. 
9 : all  foils  that  will  hold  water,  and  not  let  it  foak  or  per- 
colate freely  through  them,  are  called  water-tight.  Our 
fecond  cafe,  jig.  10,  is  that  in  which  the  whole  cutting  will 
be  in  fand,  gravel,  loofe  or  open  rock,  or  any  other  matters 
that  will  let  water  ealily  through  them,  and  fuch  are  called 
porous  foils  or  fluff.  The  third  cafe  we  fuppofe  to  have  a 
thin  ftratum  of  water-tight  fluff  on  the  furface,  fhewn  by 
the  dark  fhading  in  Jig.  11,  and  to  have  porous  fluff  for  a 
confiderable  depth  below,  here  diftinguifhed  by  dots.  The 
fourth  cafe  may  have  porous  fluff  near  the  furface,  and  wa- 
ter-tight fluff  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  as  in  jig.  12.  The 
fifth  cafe  is  that  where  water-tight  fluff  appears  on  the  fur- 
face, as  jig.  13,  below  this  a ftratum  of  porous  fluff,  but 
having  again  water-tight  fluff  at  no  great  diftance  below  the 
intended  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  new  raifed  banks  that 
are  left  unfhaded  in  all  the  five  figures,  are  always  to  be 
confidered  as  porous  fluff,  as  indeed  they  will  always  prove 
at  firft,  and  in  a great  portion  of  foils  they  would  ever  re- 
main fo,  unlefs  either  puddling  or  lining  was  applied  ; all 
ground  that  has  been  dug  or  difturbed  muft  alfo  be  confider- 
ed as  porous.  It  fhould  alfo  be  remarked  that  any  kind  of 
foil  which  is  perforated  much  by  worms  or  other  infedbs, 
fnould  in  canal-digging  be  confidered  as  porous  fluff.  Puddle 
is  not,  as  fome  have  attempted  to  deferibe  it,  a kind  of  thin 
earth  mortar,  fpread  on  places  intended  to  be  fecured,  and 
fuffered  to  be  quite  dry  before  another  coat  of  it  is  applied  ; 
but  it  is  a mafs  of  earth  reduced  to  a femifluid  ftate  by  work- 
ing and  chopping  it  about  with  a fpade,  while  water  juft  in 
the  proper  quantity  is  applied,  until  the  mafs  is  rendered 
homogeneous,  and  fo  much  condenfed,  that  water  cannot 
afterwards  pafs  through  it,  or  but  very  flowly.  The  belt 
puddling-Jlujf  is  rather  a lightifh  loam,  with  a mixture  of 
coarfe  fand  or  fine  gravel  in  it  ; very  ftrong  clay  is  unfit  for 
it,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  it  will 
hold,  and  its  difpofition  to  fhrink  and  crack  as  this  efcapes  ; 
vegetable  mould  or  top- foil  is  very  improper,  on  account  of. 
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the  roots  and  other  matters  liable  to  decay  and  leave  cavities 
in  it,  but  more  on  account  of  the  temptation  that  thefe  af- 
ford to  worms  and  moles  to  work  into  it,  in  fearch  of  their 
food  : where  puddling-ftuff  is  not  to  be  met  with,  contain- 
ing a due  mixture  of  iharp  fand  or  rough  fmall  gravel  {tones, 
it  is  not  unufual  to  procure  fuch  to  mix  with  the  loam,  to 
prevent  moles  and  rats  from  working  in  it ; but  no  {tones 
larger  than  about  the  fize  of  muflcet  bullets  ought  to  be 
admitted.  That  the  principal  operation  of  puddling  conlilts 
in  confolidating  the  mafs  is,  we  think,  evident,  from  the 
great  condenfation  that  takes  place  : it  is  not  an  uncommon 
cafe,  where  a ditch  is  dug,  apparently  in  firm  foil,  that 
though  great  quantities  of  water  are  added  during  the  opera- 
tion, yet  the  foil  that  has  been  dug  out  will  not  more  than 
two  thirds  fill  up  the  ditch  again,  when  properly  worked  as 
puddle.  It  (hould  feem  alfo,  that  puddle  is  rendered  by  that 
operation  capable  of  holding  a certain  proportion  of  water 
with  great  obftinacy,  and  that  it  is  more  fit  to  hold  than 
tranfmit  water.  It  is  fo  far  from  true,  that  puddle  ought, 
to  be  fuffered  to  get  quite  dry,  that  it  entirely  fpoils,  when 
by  expofure  to  the  air  it  is  too  much  dried  ; and  many  ca- 
nals which  have  remained  unfilled  with  water  during  a fum- 
mer,  after  their  puddling  or  lining  has  been  done,  have 
thereby  become  very  leaky,  owing  to  the  cracks  in  the  pud- 
dle-ditches and  linings.  One  of  the  firft  cares  of  an  engi- 
neer, w'hen  beginning  to  cut  a canal,  is  to  difeover  whether 
good  puddling-ftuff  is  jn  plenty,  and  if  it  be  not,  it  mull  be 
fought  for  and  carefully  wheeled  out  or  referved  wherever 
any  is  found  in  the  digging  ; or  perhaps  procured  at  confi- 
derable  diftances  from  the  line,  and  brought  to  it  in  carts. 
It  has  happened  in  fome  ftone-brach  or  loofe  rocky  foils, 
that  all  the  puddling-ftuff  for  feveral  miles  of  the  line,  re- 
quired to  be  brought  to  it ; but  even  this  expence,  ferious 
as  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  induce  the  copying  of  thofe, 
who  have  left  miles  of  fuch  banks  without  any  puddling, 
and  have  made  a winter  canal,  but  which  no  ftream  of  water 
that  is  to  be  procured  can  keep  full  in  the  fummer  months. 
It  is  ufual  in  canal  adts  to  infert  a claufe  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  land-owners,  to  require  the  company  to  caufe  all  the 
banks  that  need  it  to  be  fecured  by  puddling,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  land  below  by  leakage : and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  all  parties  in  many  inftances,  if  this  claufe  had 
been  enforced.  It  appears  that  the  Dutch  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  mud-ditches  to  fecure  the  banks  of  their  ca- 
nals and  embankments,  from  time  immemorial ; and  that 
operations  fimilar  to  our  puddling  have  been  long  known  on 
the  continent,  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  period  it  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  ; we  think  that  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bndgefhire  and  Lincolnfhire,  in  which  fo  many  works  have 
at  different  times  been  executed  by  Dutchmen,  are  the  moft 
likely  places  in  which  to  fearch  for  early  evidence  of  its  ufe. 
We  cannot  think  that  James  Brindley  was  the  firft  who  ever 
ufed  it  in  this  country,  although  we  might  admit  that  the 
Bridgewater'’ s canal  was  the  firft  in  which  it  was  fyftematically 
ufed  as  at  the  prefent  day.  If  we  compare  our  firft,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cafes,^r.  9,  12,  and  13,  we  fhall  find  in  all  of  them 
a water-tight  ftratum  as  the  bafis  ; and  the  practice  in  thefe 
cafes  is  to  make  a wall  of  puddle,  called  a puddle-ditch, 
or  puddle-gutter,  within  the  bank  of  the  canal,  as  fhewn  in 
fedtion,  by  ac,  in  the  above  figures  ; thefe  puddle-gutters  are 
ufually  about  three  feet  wide,  and  fhould  enter  about  a foot 
into  the  water-tight  fluff,  on  which  they  are  always  to  be 
begun  : and  they  {hould  be  carried  up  as  the  work  proceeds 
to  the  height  of  the  top-water  line,  or  a few  inches  higher. 
Our  fecond  and  third  cafes,  Jigs.  10  and  11,  evidently  will 
not  admit  of  the  above  mode,  becaufe  we  have  here  no  wa- 
ter-tight ftratum  on  which  to  begin  a puddle-gutter  as  a 


bottom : in  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  it  is  ufual  to  apply  a lin- 
ing of  puddle  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  canal,  as  fhewn 
by  the  crofs  {hading  in  Jigs.  10  and  11  : the  procefs  of  pud- 
dling and  lining  will  occur  more  properly  further  on,  as  we 
proceed  in  deferibing  the  operations  of  digging  and  forming 
the  canal. 

In  order  to  deferibe  more  intelligibly  the  procefs  of  fetting 
out  and  digging  a canal,  in  the  two  cafes  where  puddling  or 
lining  will  be  requifite,  we  have  repeated  our  firft  and  feccnd 
cafe,  but  on  a larger  fcale,  in  Jigs.  14  and  15  ; wherein  p is 
intended  to  reprefent  the  hole  that  has  been  before  fuppofed 
to  be  funk,  in  order  to  prove  the  foil  ; and,  according  as 
this  terminates  in  water-tight  or  porous  ftuff  at  its  bottom, 
that  puddle-ditches,  qef  <w  and  x e f t,fg.  14,  or  a lining,  qrf l 
H G FD,jfo-.  13,  is  to  be  applied  ; D H being  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  to  Hand  in  the  canal.  The  engineer 
will  in  the  firft  cafe  determine  the  place  of  E and  I,  on  the 
ground,  and  dig  fmall  holes  or  nicks  to  mark  the  lame, 
called  flope-holes  ; but  in  the  fecond  cafe  other  marks  mull 
be  made  at  n and  v about  five  feet  from  the  former,  to  di- 
red!  the  beginning  of  the  cuttings,  with  allowance  for  the 
lining.  A fkilful  and  very  handy  workman  is  now  required 
to  mark  out  the  line  upon  the  ground,  called  the  lock-fpit, 
between  the  flope-holes  at  E,  jig.  14,  above-mentioned, 
which  we  have  fuppofed  to  be  made  at  about  two  or  three 
chains  from  each  other.  This  is  done  by  laying  down  and 
ftretching  a ftrong  line  upon  the  ground,  between  two  or 
more  adjoining  {lope-holes,  and  if  the  canal  is  not  to  be 
ftraight  in  that  part,  with  fmall  pegs  to  give  it  the  gradual 
and  regular  bend  in  every  part  that  the  canal  is  to  have  ; the 
workman  then  proceeds,  holding  his  fpade  or  grafting  tool 
not  upright,  but  always  with  the  Hope  C E,  that  the  bank 
of  the  canal  is  to  have,  and  ftrikes  it  fucccflively  into  the 
ground  clofe  to  his  line,  until  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
is  marked  out  ; by  this  means,  if  the  ground  has  fudden 
undulations,  or  hollows,  as  continually  happens,  owing  to 
the  ridges  and  furrows  of  cultivated  lands,  and  other  caufes, 
yet  a regular  line  coinciding  in  every  part  with  E is  marked 
out  upon  the  furface  ; before  the  line  is  taken  up,  another 
labourer  follows  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  and  ftrikes  in  his 
tool  inclining  the  contrary  way,  by  which  a triangular  fod 
or  piece  of  earth  is  cut  and  thrown  out : a fimilar  lock-fpit 
mult  be  cut  on  the  other  fide  of  the  canal  at  L ; and  the 
fame  at  n and  v in  jig.  15.  If  neatnefs  and  regularity  are 
properly  confulted,  lock-fpits  for  the  extremities  of  the 
banks  at  A and  P will  alfo  be  proper,  efpecially  if  the  land 
A A'  and  P P'  is  valuable,  and  the  damage  by  the  fcattering 
and  laying  of  the  ftuff  would  be  confiderable.  • The  engi- 
neer has  now  to  determine,  in  jg.  14,  the  points  c and  d for 
the  beginning  of  the  puddle-ditches,  and  thefe  he  ought  to 
chufe  fuch,  that  if  the  fame  were  carried  upright  to  the  top- 
bank,  l C or  I a would  be  about  one  foot : if  this  is  not 
itridtly  attended  to,  the  labourers  or  navigators,  as  they  are 
called,  will  for  their  own  convenience  begin  their  puddle- 
ditch  much,  too  near  the  canal  at  E and  I-  in  fome  cafes,  and 
not  make  it  upright  but  hatching  back  to  arrive  at  ab  ; and 
puddle-ditches  fo  made  are  apt,  owing  to  the  fettling  of  the 
bank,  to  get  broken  and  be  fpoiled.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  remark,  that  canals  fet  out  with  the  fcientific  precautions 
and  care  that  we  have  recommended,  will  always  have  the 
proper  quantity  of  ftuff  to  allow  for  the  fettlement  of  the 
banks,  becaufe  ABCE  + LI  K P = E F G L,  in  the  fame 
fettled  or  confolidatcd  ftate,  that  the  latter  part  was  before 
the  digging  commenced  : it  will,  however,  be  proper  to 
give  the  contractors  a table  or  rule  {hewing,  according  to  the 
height,  as  a c,  what  extra  height  a fuddenly  raifed  bank  is 
required  to  be,  to  allow  for  fettling  : and  it  is  evident  that 
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the  dopes  of  fueh  banks  nuiil  be  deeper  in  the  firlt  jnftance, 
than  they  are  intended  ultimately  to  be. 

We  may  now  fuppofe  the  engineer  to  proceed  to  the 
letting  of  the  cutting  of  certain  lengths  of  the  canal  to  con- 
tractors or  hag-mailers,  who  will  employ  a number  of  navi- 
gators under  them,  in  digging  and  puddling  the  canal.  It 
is  ufual  to  let  the  work  at  a certain  price  per  cubic  yard  of 
digging,  and  to  pay  for  the  puddling  and  lining  either  at  a 
certain  price  per  cubic  yard,  or  per  yard  run  of  the  canal. 
The  engineer  ought  to  inform  himfelf  thoroughly  on  the 
difficulties  and  facilities  which  attend  the  work  he  is  about 
to  let,  and  to  draw  up  a fhort  but  explicit  contrail:  to  be 
figned  by  the  contractor.  We  cannot  but  recommend  that 
all  contrails  for  material  or  large  jobs  of  work,  not  only  in 
cutting,  but  for  the  mafon’s,  and  other  works  in  particular, 
Should  be  fubmitted  to  the  principal  engineer  for  his  appro- 
bation, before  they  are  figned  or  finally  concluded  on.  The 
prices  allowed  ought  to  be  fair  and  liberal,  according  to  the 
circumltances,  fo  that  the  contractor  may  have  no  pretence 
on  account  of  low  prices,  to  flight  his  work,  particularly 
the  puddling  ; and  they  ought  in  every  inftance  to  be  ftrictly 
looked  after,  and  made  to  undo  and  renew  immediately,  any 
work  that  fhall  be  found  improperly  performed.  We  re- 
commend it  to  the  engineer  to  keep  a llrift  account,  by 
means  of  his  overfeers  or  counters,  of  all  the  men’s  time 
that  are  employed  upon  the  works  ; diftinguifhing  particu- 
larly the  number  upon  each  work,  and  whether  employed  by 
the  day,  under  the  company,  or  upon  the  work  that  is  let 
to  contractors.  Tliefe  particulars  are  mod  effential  towards 
knowing,  what  money  ought  to  be  advanced  to  the  con- 
tractor during  the  progrefs  of  his  job,  and  towards  inform- 
ing and  maturing  the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  in  the 
length  of  time  that  a certain  number  of  men  will  be  in 
performing  any  future  work  that  he  may  have  to  direCt ; and 
a calculation  ought  to  be  made  in  every  inftance  of  the  day- 
work, and  compared  with  the  contraCt  price,  by  which  alone 
a correCt  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  proper  prices  at 
which  work  ought  afterwards  to  be  let,  fo  that  the  la- 
bourers may  receive  proper  wages,  proportionate  to  their 
exertions,  and  the  contractor  be  amply  paid  for  his  time, 
fkill,  and  fuperintendance  ; and  yet  economy  and  the  intereft 
of  the  company  be  duly  confulted.  Barrows  and  wheeling- 
planks,  horfing-blocks,  and  other  implements,  are  generally 
found  by  the  company  ; and  it  is  ufual  to  confider  20  to  2$ 
yards,  to  be  a ftage  of  wheeling,  and  a price  per  cubic  yard 
to  be  fixed,  according  to  the  number  of  ftages  that  foil  is  to 
be  moved  : where  this  diftance  exceeds  100  yards,  it  will 
not  often  be  eligible  to  perform  it  by  wheel-barrows  ; and 
runs  of  planks  with  an  eafy  defeent,  if  the  fame  is  practica- 
ble, ffiould  be  then  laid  for  large  two-wheeled  barrows,  or 
trucks  to  be  ufed  thereon. 

The  cutting  of  a canal  being  let,  the  work  is  ufually 
commenced  by  a labourer,  on  the  part  E g,Jig.  14  or  J 5,  on 
the  lower  fide  of  the  canal ; and  from  the  lock-fpit  at  E he 
marks  out  a certain  width  to  g,  fuch  that  he  can  throw  or 
call  the  ftuff  as  he  digs  it,  on  to  the  part  A c,  and  fo  that 
the  heap  may  not  obftruCt  the  intended  puddle-gutter  c d. 
The  fide  E F he  is  careful  to  cut  down  in  the  proper  Hope 
of  the  bank  ; the  other  fide  is  ufually  cut  ftraight  down,  and 
this  work  is  continued  until  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
intended  canal  at  F h,  and  this  fpace  E F hg  is  called  the 
“ reaching.”  The  fame  procefs  is  followed  on  the  lower  fide 
of  parts  that  want  lining,  as  Jig.  15,  except  that  nrhg  is 
the  reaching  in  this  cafe,  and  that  there  is  no  neceffity  to 
throw  the  ftuff  further  in  this  cafe,  than  that  it  may  lie 
upon  n A without  rolling  back  into  the  work  ; and  it  is 
ufual,  if  the  reaching  will  not  be  very  deep,  to  lay  two  or 


three  rows  of  fods  or  found  fpits  of  earth,  with  regularity  in 
the  face  of  the  flope  nq  to  form  part  of  the  bank,  and  to 
throw  the  other  ftuff  over  thefe.  Reachings  are  alfo  to  be 
dug  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal,  as  i k G L,  or  at  lealt 
as  much  ftuff  is  to  be  thrown  out  therefrom  as  can  convenient- 
ly be  dowsed  upon  d P and  v P,  figs.  14  and  15. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  the  puddling  in  Jig.  14,  and 
a labourer  begins  by  digging  out  the  bottom  of  the  intended 
puddle  ditch  cefd;  if  the  foil  dug  out  is  good  puddling- 
ftuff,  he  lays  it  on  the  part  cl E,  if  otherwife  he  throws  it  at 
once  on  to  the  heap  on  Ac.  A careful  examination  of  the 
face  E F of  the  reaching  will  ffiew  to  what  depth  the  puddle- 
ditch  d f ought  to  be  carried  in  every  part,  to  reach  and  inter- 
fe£t  any  faulty  places,  or  veins  of  lighter  foil,  or  worm,  rat, 
or  mole-holes  that  may  accidentally  occur  in  the  bank.  Af- 
ter the  puddle-ditch  is  dug  clean  out  to  its  proper  depth,  and 
this  is  a circumftance  that  the  engineer  or  fome  careful 
overfeer  ought  always  to  look  particularly  to,  about  9 or  10 
inches  thereof  is  to  be  filled  loofely  up  with  puddling-ftuff, 
either  from  that  which  comes  out,  or  from  the  neareft  heap 
in  referve,  all  large  Hones,  (ticks,  draws,  or  other  extrane- 
ous matters  being  carefully  picked  out  as  the  ftuff  is  fpririkled 
in  : by  this  time,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  fome  water  will  be  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the 
reaching  F h,  and  this  ffiould  be  laded  out  with  a fcoop  in- 
to the  puddle-ditch,  fo  as  to  give  the  ftuff  therein  a good 
wetting;  if  the  puddling-ftuff  be  of  the  ftiffer  kind,  or  was 
very  dry,  it  will  be  right  for  the  labourer  to  betake  himfelf 
to  fome  other  part  of  the  work  for  two  or  three  hours,  but 
perhaps  giving  his  ftuff  another  fprinkling  of  water  in  the  in- 
terim ; he  may  then  proceed  with  the  puddling ; and  for 
this  purpofe  he  ought  to  be  provided  witli  a ftout  pair  of 
puddling-boots,  that  will  keep  out  water  ; he  begins  at  one 
end  of  the  trench,  and  keeps  chopping  with  his  tool  into 
the  ftuff  and  quite  through  it,  giving  his  tool  a lunging  mo- 
tion every  time  before  it  is  withdrawn,  fo  as  to  let  the  water 
into  and  to  ftir  every  part  of  the  puddling-ftuff ; if  more  water 
is  wanted,  another  labourer  is  fet  to  lade  it  out  of  the  reach- 
ing as  before ; and  the  puddler  thus  proceeds,  chopping 
down  at  every  inch  or  thereabouts  as  he  flowly  advances,  and 
trampling  about  at  the  fame  time  as  much  as  he  can  with  his 
feet,  which  greatly  affifts  the  operation  : when  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  trench,  he  returns  and  repeats  the  fame  ope- 
ration, until  every  part  of  the  puddle  is  properly  worked  ; 
which  is  known  by  the  tool  going  equally  eafy  into  it  in 
every  part,  which  it  would  not  do  it  any  dry  lumps  re- 
mained, and  the  whole  being  in  a femifluid  ftate  ; giving  the 
puddling-ftuff  juft  the  due  quantity  of  water  is  very  effential 
to  its  working  well,  and  this,  experience  will  foon  point  out. 

Very  great  care  and  management  will,  in  general,  be  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  to  furnith  water  for  the 
puddling:  it  will  often  require  to  be  brought  in  temporary 
trenches,  perhaps  acrofs  feveral  fields  from  fome  mill-dam, 
large  pond,  or  fpring  of  water  above  the  canal ; for  which 
purpofe  general  powers  ought  to  be  given  in  the  a£t,  upon 
condition  of  levelling  and  making  all  fuch  trenches  good 
again  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  paying  for  the  damage  ; often 
times  puddling  water  is  not  to  be  had  without  pumping  it 
up,  and  conveying  it  conliderable  distances  in  troughs,  of 
which  great  numbers  will  be  required.  It  will  very  often 
be  requifite  to  convey  the  water  acrofs  the  canal  in  troughs 
to  the  different  puddle  gutters,  and  plenty  of  treftles  ffiould 
be  in  readinefs  for  fupporting  thefe  troughs  at  the  requifite 
heights.  Conliderable  care  will  be  neceffary  to  turn  oft  the 
furplus  water,  into  fome  channel  where  it  can  run  off  with- 
out flooding  the  works  ; or  to  ftop  it  at  its  fource  ; this  laft 
ought  always  to  be  adopted,  when  the  fupply  is  not  very 
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plentiful,  or  the  owner  of  the  ftream  or  pond  might  be  in- 
jured by  taking  a conftant  ftream  from  him,  during  the  pro- 
grefsof  the  work.  The  firft  or  bottom  courfe  of  puddle  being 
properly  worked  as  above,  it  fhould  then  be  fuffered  to 
ftand  two  or  three  days  undifturbed,  and  without  any  more 
water  being  given  to  it;  when  it  will  be  found  fufficiently 
fet  that  a man  may  ftep  on  to  it  without  finking  in  ; it  is 
then  ready  to  receive  a fecond  courfe  ; the  firft  ftep  is  to  fcrape 
off  and  remove  any  lumps  of  earth,  ftones,  flicks,  or  other 
matter  which  may  have  fallen  into  the  puddle-ditch ; about  io 
inches  thick  of  puddling  fluff  is  then  to  be  fprinkled  lightly 
into  the  ditch  as  before  ; arid  water  is  to  be  applied  either 
from  the  reaching,  or  from  fome  of  the  troughs  which  we 
have  been  mentioning  : fome  hours  time  is  to  be  allowed  for 
the  fluff  to  foak,  unlefs  it  be  light  loam,  and  moift  at  the 
time  of  putting  it  into  the  ditch  ; in  fuch  cafe,  the  puddling 
may  be  begun  almoft  immediately  : care  nnift  be  taken  that 
the  tool  be  made  to  penetrate  a fmall  diftance  into  the  old 
puddle  at  every  chop,  in  order  that  the  two  courfes  or  layers 
may  be  properly  incorporated.  After  this  coufe  is  properly 
wetted  and  worked,  it  mull  ftand  the  proper  time  to  fet  as 
before,  but  by  no  means  to  get  dry,  otherwife  it  will  be 
found  full  of  cracks  and  mull  be  worked  anew  : and  in  cafe, 
owing  to  any  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  work,  it  Ihould 
be  neceffary  to  leave  a puddle-ditch  before  it  is  finilhed,  it 
ought  always  to  be  covered,  and  left  with  a dry  or  unworked 
courfe  of  puddling-ftuff  upon  it,  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  and 
preferve  the  proper  moifture  in  it. 

When  a fufficient  number  of  courfes  of  puddle  have  been 
added,  to  fill  up  the  ditch  c e f d,  two  or  three  rows  or 
courfes  of  fods,  or  fpits  of  earth,  mull  be  laid  on  each  fide, 
to  raife  the  ditch  fo  much  higher ; at  the  fame  time  that  the 
heap  of  fluff  on  Ac  is  levelled  down,  and  other  fluff  is 
brought  by  the  men,  who  are  wheeling  from  the  bulk  gh  k i 
that  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  canal,  and  laid  on  JE  to 
back  up  the  fpits  or  fods:  after  cleaning  the  furface  of  the 
puddle,  if  properly  fet,  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  another 
courfe  of  puddling-ftuff,  the  water  rauft  be  turned  on,  it 
mull  have  time  to  foak,  if  neceffary,  and  then  be  worked  and 
ftand  to  fet  as  before  : other  rows  of  fpits  of  earth  may  then 
be  laid,  to  raife  the  fides  of  the  puddle-ditch,  and  the  bank 
may  be  made  up  to  the  fame  height  by  frefli  fluff  wheeled 
in  from  the  canal ; and  care  being  taken  to  lay  fpits  of  earth 
to  form  the  Hopes  A B,  and  E C,  as  the  works  proceed  up- 
wards, particularly  the  infide  Hope  C E,  which  fhould  be 
well  trod  and  conlolidated  by  ftrokes  of  the  tool  to  prevent 
its  falling  down,  or  being  difturbed  by  the  water  when  the 
canal  is  filled  ; another  courfe  of  puddling-ftuff  is  then  to  be 
added,  and  all  the  fame  procefs  gone  through  till  the  puddle 
has  arrived  at  yw,  the  height  of  top-water,  or  an  inch  or 
two  higher,  which  being  properly  fet,  the  bank  is  to  be 
made  up,  covering  the  puddle  completely  up  with  common 
fluff,  to.  the  intended  height  of  the  top-bank  B C,  with 
proper  allowance  for  the  fettling  ; and  obferving  that  the 
puddle  will  not  fettle  near  fo  much  as  the  other  fluff,  if  at 
all.  The  procefs  is  no  way  different,  by  which  the  other 
bank  L I K P,  and  its  puddle-ditch,  are  to  be  carried  up,  and 
completed  to  the  intended  height.  The  part  of  the  canal, 
with  puddle-gutters,  yfy.  14,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  has,  in  general,  a lump  or  ridge  of  fluff  remaining  in 
the  middle  of  its  bottom,  until  the  very  laft  : a different  fyf- 
tem  ought,  however,  to  be  purfued  with  fuch  parts,  Jig.  1 5, 
as  require  to  be  lined  ; here  the  banks  AB  qn,  and  vt  KP 
may  be  at  once  made  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  fpace  nr  s v 
ought  to  be  cleared  for  certain  diftances,  before  the  lining 
of  the  bottom  can  be  begun.  A great  deal  of  management 
is  required  by  the  overfeer  or  contractor,  to  manage  all  thefe 


parts  of  their  bufinefs,  fo  that  there  is  no  hindrance  of  any 
part  of  the  work,  that  every  man  is  provided  with  fluff  by 
the  wheelers,  when  he  wants  it  to  make  up  his  banks  or  to 
puddle,  and  that  the  parts  to  be  lined  are  cleared  in  time. 
To  accomplifh  all  thefe  objedls,  a good  part  of  the  fluff  can- 
not be  wheeled  direftly  out  to  the  neareft  or  oppofite  points- 
of  the  bank,  but  it  mull  be  worked  forwards  and  back- 
wards obliquely,  on  the  runs  of  wheeling  planks  by  the 
wheelers,  as  occafion  may  require.  It  may  often  be  necef- 
fary to  exceed  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  ffages  of  wheel- 
ing, to  avoid  taking  out  the  fluff  and  clamping  it,  by  which 
it  would  require  filling  again,  damage  would,  in  moll  cafes, 
be  incurred  on  the  adjoining  lands,  and  frequently  the  pud- 
dling and  working  of  the  banks  would  be  impeded, by  croffiing 
them  to  land  the  fluff. 

A length  of  the  canal  that  is  to  be  lined  being  cleared, 
and  the  bottom  levelled  and  cleaned  fmooth  down  to  the  line 
r s,  a courfe  of  puddling-ftuff  about  10  or  12  inches  in  thick- 
nefs  is  to  be  fpread  over  it,  with  all  the  precautions,  to- 
extraft  extraneous  and  hurtful  matters,  which  have  been 
before  given,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  wetted  and  allowed  to 
foak  if  neceffary,  as  before : the  working  of  this  puddle  is 
now  to  be  begun  ; and  as  the  extent  will  generally  be  large, 
feveral  men  may  be  employed,  at  once,  upon  it,  fo  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  an  overfeer  employed  by  the  company, 
to  attend  them  conftantly  to  fee  that  no  part  of  the  work 
is  flighted  : as  the  bottom  in  this  cafe  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fand,  loofe  ruble  of  a rock,  chalk,  or  other  matters,  that 
would  injure  the  puddle  if  mixed  therewith,  we  have  recom- 
mended a thicker  courfe  at  firft  than  is  ufual  of  puddling- 
ftuff,  and  in  working  the  fame  the  men  ought  not  to  ilrike 
their  tools  deeper  or  even  quite  fo  deep  as  the  bottom  of 
the  puddling-ftuff  to  avoid  diilurbing  the  bottom.  When 
this  courfe  of  puddle  has  been  allowed  to  fet,  another  courfe 
of  about  nine  inches  is  to  be  added,  and  treated  as  before, 
till  about  three  feet  of  puddle  is  added,  if  the  foil  is  very 
porous;  and  the  top  courfe  being  fet,  a courfe  18  inches  or 
two  feet  thick  of  the  common  loil  or  fluff  fhould  be  laid 
evenly  upon  it  and  the  bottom  levelled  ; this  covering  of  the 
bottom  Ihould  be  rather  dry,  and  not  in  large  lumps,  or  with 
great  ftones  or  flicks  in  it. 

The  lining  of  the  fides  is  now  to  be  proceeded  with  as  fol- 
lows ; the  top  covering  of  the  bottom  Ihould  be  removed  for 
three  feet  in  width  next  each  of  the  Hoping  banks ; and 
the  furface  of  the  puddle  be  carefully  cleared  of  diy  lumps, 
ftones,  &c.  ; a thicknefs  of  nine  inches  of  good  puddling- 
ftuff  is  now  to  be  laid  in  this  place  and  wetted  and  worked, 
and  allowed  to  fet  as  before  diredled,  when  another  nine 
inches  is  to  be  added  in  like  manner  ; fome  common  fluff’ 
from  the  digging  of  the  canal  is  then  to  be  brought  in  fpits 
or  fods,  and  carefully  piled  up  for  two  feet  in  width,  and 
about  nine  inches  in  height,  hatching-back  before  and 
behind,  agreeable  to  the  Hopes  F E and  G L,  and  leaving 
a fpace  or  puddle-ditch  behind,  next  to  the  fides  r n,  and 
s v ; the  furface  of  the  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  is  to 
be  carefully  cleared,  nine  inches  of  puddling-ftuff  applied, 
wetted,  worked,  and  allowed  to  fet  as  before  : more  fpits 
or  fods  are  then  to  be  piled  in  the  front,  as  a facing  to  keep 
up  the  puddle,  and  their  interllices  flrould  be  filled  with  fine 
fluff  to  make  the  whole  folid  ; when  puddling-ftuff  is  again 
to  be  applied  behind,  and  the  fame  procefs  repeated  till 
the  puddle  and  facing  arrive  at  q D and  H t,  when  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  made  up  with  dry  fluff  and  fpits  to  the  top- 
bank  level  at  C and  I,  as  directed  in  the  former  cafe.. 

The  laft  of  thefe  ways  of  making  a canal  water-tight  is 
the  more  tedious  and  expenfive  of  the  two  ; it  is  however 
general,  and  may  be  applied  in  any  fituation  with  perfe.fl 
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fuccefs.  Mr.  Thomas  Telford , in  Plymley’s  Agricultural  Re- 
port of  Shropjhire,  Svo.  p.  296,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Shrop- 
j lure  car.nl,  fays,  “ This  canal,  carried  over  high  and  rug- 
ged ground,  along  banks  of  flipping  loam,  over  old  coal- 
mines, and  over  where  coal-mines  and  iron-done  are  now 
actually  worked  under  it,  is  a fatisfadlory  proof  that  there 
is  fcarct.lv  any  ground  fo  difficult  but  where,  with  proper 
exertions  and  care,  a convenient  water  conveyance  may  al- 
ways he  obtained.”  And  we  have  heard  of  inftances  of 
canals  being  conduced  over  ground  fo  rocky,  and  abound- 
ing with  fuch  great  chafms,  and  loofe  pieces  of  rock,  that 
many  yards  together  of  the  canal  bottom  might  have  fallen 
in,  had  not  the  precaution  been  firff  taken,  of  removing  all 
the  fmnller  and  loofe  (tones  and  rub'oifh,  and  wedging  in 
the  large  loofe  pieces  of  rock  with  (tones,  fet  in  mortar, 
and  thus  rendering  the  foundation  found,  on  which  foil  to 
fill  up  the  inequaliiies,  and  a lining  and  facing  was  applied 
as  above,  with  perfect  fuccefs.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  fome  perfons  have  thought  it  right  to  omit  puddling  or 
lining,  where  fprings  appeared  in  the  bank  of  a canal ; and 
the  matter  is  of  fo  much  confequence,  that  we  beg  farther 
to  obferve,  that  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  fprings 
ought  in  general  tohave  no  effeft  in  determining  the  propriety 
of  thefe  effential  meafures  ; if  a fpring  is  of  any  ufe  to  a canal 
it  will  rife,  owing  to  the  puddle-ditch  or  lining,  and  run 
over  the  fame  into  the  canal,  and  no  water  will  be  thereby 
loll ; and  if  it  will  not  fo  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  ranked  as  a 
drain  of  the  mod  mifehievous  kind,  indead  of  a fupply,  and 
therefore  very  effential  to  be  dopped  up. 

In  cafe  it  is  found  that  there  is  duff  to  fpare  after  com- 
pleting the  banks,  it  will  fometimes  be  advifable  to  remove 
the  top-foil  from  A'  A in  low  places,  and  after  fpreading  the 
extra  duff  fo  as  to  make  the  ground  good,  to  return  and 
fpread  the  foil  upon  it : the  part  P P'  will  often  admit  of 
fimilar  treatment,  and  fometimes  fudden  hollows  there  may 
be  filled  up,  fo  as  to  have  a fall  to  the  top-bank  I K,  and 
avoid  a deep  ditch  through  an  adjoining  fwell  or  rife  of  the 
ground  at  P,  to  carry  off  the  rain  water  to  a culvert  where 
it  is  to  pafs  under  the  canal  : where  it  happens  that  P P'  is 
wade  or  ground  of  little  value,  or  the  company  is  poffeffed 
of  a piece  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  purchafe  and  can- 
not readily  difpofe  of,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a heap  or 
fpoil-bank  of  any  extra-duff,  to  be  afterwards  boated  away 
as  occafion  may  require.  If  a deficiency  of  duff  is  experi- 
enced to  complete  the  banks,  the  part  P P'  furnifhes  a good 
refource  in  many  indances  ; the  top  foil  being  removed  on 
the  higher  parts,  an  excavation  like  Py  P',y%.  14  and  15, 
may,  and  indeed  mud  in  many  indances,  be  made  with  a 
proper  fall  for  conveying  the  rain-water  that  falls  in  every 
part  above  the  canal  to  the  brook  or  culvert  that  is  to  take  it 
off;  the  flope  P'y  ought  to  be  fo  eafy,  and  the  top-foil  fo 
fpread,  that  the  land  (hall  be  as  fit  for  agricultural  purpofes 
afterwards  as  before.  Another  refource  ought  in  an  earlier 
dage  of  the  bufinefs  to  be  provided,  in  the  deep-cutting, 
by  marking  out  a yard  or  two  or  more  width  of  ground  to 
be  purchafed  on  the  upper  or  deeper  fide,  than  is  actually 
wanted,  by  which  a great  deal  of  duff  may  be  procured  at 
a comparatively  fmall  expence  of  land : it  mud  be  evident, 
that  the  refources  we  have  pointed  out  above  are  inadequate 
to  receive  any  great  redundancy,  or  to  fupply  any  great 
deficiencies  of  duff,  and  are  only  fufficient  where  the  canal 
has  been  fet  out  with  fcrupulous  care  ; bungling,  or  carelefs 
canal-makers  mult  be  content  to  leave  lading  marks  of 
their  incapacity  or  folly  behind  them,  in  the  many  fudden 
bends  into  the  hill  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  to  obtain 
Huff,  and  out  of  it  to  difpofe  of  the  fame  in  other  places, 
with  numerous  wider  or  deeper  places  on  the  canal  to  make 


up  the  banks,  or  in  enormous  fpoil-banks  or  ufelefs  excava- 
tions. Where  a referve  of  duff  has  been  made  in  the  deep- 
cuttings  at  feveral  points  on  each  level  or  reach  of  a canal, 
as  above-mentioned,  it  will  be  the  better  fault  of  the  two, 
to  experience  a deficiency  of  duff ; becaufe  as  foon  as  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  has  been  cleared,  and  the  lining  of 
the  bottom  and  fides  for  fome  height  performed,  or  the  pud- 
dle-ditches carried  up,  the  canal  may  have  18  inches  or  2, 
feet  of  water  let  into  it,  and  dirt-boats  may  be  ufed  to  carry 
duff  from  the  deep  cuttings  to  make  up  the  banks  in  other 
places  ; whereas  all  redundant  or  fpare  duff  mud  be  got  out 
before  the  bottom  lining  can  be  applied,  or  any  effectual 
ufe  made  of  boats  to  move  duff  from  place  to  place';  and  the 
fame  advantages  will  be  experienced  in  fituations.  where 
puddling-duff  is  only  to  be  procured  at  particular  points  on 
the  line,  by  clearing  out  and  completing  the  bottom  part  of 
the  canal  for  conliderable  lengths,  fo  that  dirt-boats  may 
be  ufed  to  bring  the  fame  for  the  puddling  or  lining  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  banks,  which,  if  there  is  fpare  duff,  can- 
not be  effected  without  heavy  expences  in  moving  the 
fame  and  forming  fpoii-banks.  Where  the  line  of  a canal 
is  to  crofs  an  extenfive  dratum  of  valuable  brick  earth,  or 
one  of  good  gravel  for  making  of  roads,  it  will  often  be 
advifable,  efpecially  if  the  line  can  be  rendered  more  direct 
thereby,  when  fetting  out  the  canal,  to  cut  pretty  deep 
into  fuch  materials,  and  even  quite  through  the  gravel,  if  the 
fame  is  practicable,  as  might  have  been  done  at  Dawley- 
deep,  between  Paddington  and  Uxbridge,  on  the  Grand- 
Juncftcn  canal ; for  although  conliderable  expence  will  in 
the  fird  indance  be  incurred  in  digging  and  in  damage  for 
fpoil-banks,  yet  fuch  materials,  as  good  brick-earth  and 
gravel,  will  in  almod  every  indance  find  a market  as  foon 
as  the  canal  is  opened ; fuch  a fituation  of  the  canal  may 
prove  of  effential  fervice  to  its  trade,  by  enabling  the  adjoin- 
ing proprietors  to  work  the  whole  thicknefs  of  their  brick- 
earth,  gravel, or  other  ufeful  matters,  and  dedroy  but  very  little 
of  the  lurface  of  the  ground,  and  withoutbeing  annoyed  by  wa- 
ter, butwhich  the  canal  wouldcatch  in  veryconfiderable  quan- 
tities perhaps,  initead  of  loling  water  by  preferving  a high 
level  through  porous  duff.  It  is  highly  to  the  intered  of  a 
canal-company  to  give  facility  to  the  getting  and  convey- 
ance of  all  ufeful  articles  within  their  diftridt,  at  the  cheap- 
ed  pofiible  rates,  as  the  only  means  of  opening  new  fources 
of  trade  or  manufactures,  by  which  their  concern  will  be  in 
the  mod  effential  degree  benefitted.  In  didriCts  where  done 
and  gravel  for  making  and  repairing  of  roads  are  fcarce,  it 
will  be  proper  to  pay  the  labourers  certain  rates  per  cubic 
yard  for  all  the  dones  or  gravel  that  they  may  colled  out 
during  the  work,  and  dack  in  proper  places ; as  refources 
for  the  making  of  the  towing-path  Cl,  15,  and  for 
making  good  the  landing  or  afeent  to  the  feveral  bridges, 
and  the  feveral  pieces  of  new  road  that  the  engineer  will 
have  to  form,  near  to  the  canal  and  bridges ; the  lock-banks 
and  all  wharfs  and  landing  places  fhould  alfo  be  covered 
with  good  gravel  to  render  them  fafe  and  convenient  for 
ufe:  if  good  gravel  can  in  places  be  interfeCled  in  deep- 
cuttings,  much  of  the  above  expence,  as  well  as  of  cart- 
age, may  be  faved,  by  an  early  ufe  of  dirt -boats  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal.  It  cannot,  we  think,  have  failed  to  drike 
every  reader  ere  this,  how  very  important  and  various  the 
duties  of  the  refident  engineer  are ; but  the  fame  will  be  much 
more  apparent,  when  we  (hall  have  finifhed,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  the  more  particular  obfervations  that  occur  to 
us  under  the  heads  of  refervoirs,  feeders,  aqueduCls,  embank- 
ments, culverts,  fafety-gates,  weirs,  tunnels,  deep-cuttings, 
locks,  fubftitutes  for  locks,  inclined  planes,  rail-ways, 
bridges,  towing-paths,  fences,  drains,  boats,  towing  or  mov- 
ing 
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sng  boats  and  trams,  cranes  and  implements,  Sec.  of  which  we 
/Kali  proceed  to  treat  ; after  obferving,  that  none  but  men  of 
the  firictell  integrity  and  extenfive  knowledge  ought  to  be 
employed  as  refident  engineers,  and  that  the  committee  and 
principal  engineer  ought  not  to  heiitate  in  offering  and  pay- 
ing  fuch  men  a very  liberal  falary,  to  engage  the  whole  of 
their  time  ; and,  that  too  great  a length  of  line  or  extent  of 
bufmefs  fhould  not  be  put  upon  fuch  a man.  This  is  the 
proper  fphere,  where  young  men  or  others,  of  knowledge 
and  perfevering  iudullry,  who  are  coming  forwards  in  their 
profedion,  fhould  cxercife  and  give  fpecimens  of  their  abi- 
lities as  engineers  ; and  it  will  prove  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  fuch,  as  well  as  to  a company  who  have  an  extenfive  line 
of  canal  to  conftrudl,  to  employ  more  than  one  of  fuch  men 
at  the  fame  time,  upon  adjoining  lengths  of  the  canal  ; where 
the  ir  emulation  may  be  excited  in  an  honourable  contell,  as 
to  thofe  who  (hall  execute  their  portion  of  bufmefs  in  the  mod 
complete,  orderly,  and  economical  manner. 

One  of  the  firft.  confederations  relating  to  the  conJlru3.\Qfi  of 
a Refer  voir  for  fupplying  a canal,  is  the  fupply  of  water  that 
is  to  be  expefted  for  it,  and  in  what  proportions  at  different 
times  of  the  year:  for  this  purpofe  we  fuppofe  the  engineer 
to  be  furnifhed  with  an  accurate  t'urvey  of  the  vale  or  vales  that 
lie  above  the  intended  refervoir,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  calculate 
exaftly,  how  many  fquare  mijes  and  fractions  of  furface 
drain  towards  or  vent  their  rain-water  through  the  part  in- 
tended to  be  embanked  for  the  refervoir;  it  will  be  very 
proper  alfo  to  be  furnifhed,  if  poffible,  with  the  exa&  gauge 
or  quantity  of  water  that  has  a (dually  in  former  years  been 
difeharged  by  the  brook  or  dream  that  is  to  be  embanked  ; 
as  alfo  with  the  quantity  ot  depth  of  rain-. which  ufually 
falls  within  the  drainage  of  the  intended  refervoir.  If  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapfed,  fince  the  lituation  of  the 
2-efervoir  has  been  determined  on,  has  not  allowed  of  careful 
and  accurate  experiments  being  made  on  thefe  points,  the 
engineer  mud  adume  them  from  the  bed  data  that  the  in- 
formation of  millers  and  other  perfons  will  afford,  and  the 
printed  tables,  or  journals  of  rain,  kept  by  curious  perfons 
in  the  neared  fsmilar  fituations,  mud  be  confulted  : it  is  par- 
ticularly neccffary  to  attend  to  this  lad  circumdance,  becaufe 
there  are,  we  believe,  indances  of  places  where  the  annual 
depth  of  rain  does  not  amount  to  a foot,  and  others  in  which 
k exceeds  five  feet ; while  23  inches  is  about  the  medium 
depth  of  rain  annually,  at  or  near  London.  The  mod  perfedt 
method  of  obtaining  true  information  on  this  fubjeft,  is  to 
gauge  the  different  fp rings  or  dreams,  from  whence  the  fup- 
plies  of  water  are  to  be  derived,  and  thus  to  afeertain  the  exadt 
iurplus,  after  the  mills  are  amply  furnifhed.  In  the  great 
conted  about  the  Rochdale  canal,  Mr.  Rennie  had  all  the 
dreams,  which  could-be  affedted  by  the  propofed  refervoirs, 
gauged  for  about  a year.  He  fird  afeertained  the  date  of 
thefe  dreams  at  a time  when  the  mills  were  amply  fupplied 
•with  water,  and  had  proper  gauges  fixed  upon  them.  The 
daily  difference  was  meafured,  and  the  furplus  thus  afeer- 
tained amounted  in  the  year  1793  to  fixteen  times  the 
ordinary  produce  of  the  rivers.  The  evaporation  that 
takes  place,  from  a given  fui  face  of  water  in  different  places, 
has  not  yet  been  fo  accurately  obferved  as  the  importance  of 
the  fubjedl  to  canal  engineers  deferves  : Mr.  Bevan’s  obfer- 
vations  thereon,  at  Leighton-Buzard  in  Bedfordfhire,  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  to  the  end  of  1804,  gave  an  evaporation 
of  22.92  inches  at  a medium  per  annum,  while  the  depth  of 
rain  there,  in  the  fame  period,  was  obferved  to  average  23.28 
inches;  in  fome  years  the  evaporation  confiderably  exceeded 
the  depth  of  rain,  and  in  others  it  fellas  much  fhort  of  it  or 
snore.  On  this  fubjeft,  fee  the  article  Evaporation. 
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It  will  fometimes  happen,  that  the  valley  in  which  t"-A 
refervoir  is  to  be  made,  has  other  valleys  parallel  to  it,  on 
one  or  both  of  its  fides,  fuch,  that  by  beginning  a faugh 
or  fmall  tunnel  above  the  level  of  the  refervoir,  continuing 
it  with  a fmall  rife  through  the  adjoining-  iiill,  and  from  its 
further  end  continuing  a ditch  or  feeder  along  the  fide  ot 
the  hill  rifing  gentlv  as  it  proceeds  till  it  interfefts  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale,  a brook  or  confidtrable  dream  of  water 
may  at  times  be  there  interfered  and  brought  into  the  re- 
fervoir; or,  another  cafe  may  happen,  in  which  the  adjoin- 
ing valleys  inftead  of  being  parallel  to,  proceed  diredtly 
from  the  refervoir  valley,  and  yet  feeders  may  be  fet  out, 
fo  as  to  colled!  great  quantities  of  rain  and  fpring  water, 
from  the  fides  of  the  bills  that  Hope  towards  the  adjoining 
valleys,  and  through  which  it  would  otherwife  efcape.  Both 
thefe  methods  we  faw  fuccefsfully  pradtifed  about  the  year 
1796,  for  increafing  the  fupply  to  the  new  water-meadows 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  had  diredled  his  agent  to 
conffrudl  near  Woburn.  A parallel  valley,  which  crolles  the 
turnpike  road  at  about  43-5-  miles  from  London,  has  its 
ftream  of  water  diverted  at  that  point,  and  through  a fnort 
tunnel  into  the  Woburn  vale,  which  it  otherwife  would  not 
have  reached  for  a mile  or  more,  and  at  a much  lower  level. 
From  the  lowed  point  in  the  ridge  of  high  land  that  fepa- 
rates  the  Woburn  vale  from  one  that  proceeds  through 
Potfgrave  parifh  towards  Leighton,  a trench  or  feeder  was 
begun,  and  carried  for  a mile  or  more  along  the  fide  of  the 
hill  in  Potfgrave,  by  which  the  rain  water  of  3 or  400  acres 
of  land  was  brought  into  a refervoir  in  a branch  of  the  Wo- 
burn  vale,  to  be  referved  for  ufe. 

The  engineer,  who  has  well  confidered  and  afeertained 
all  the  circumftances  of  the  vales  in  or  near  to  which  his  re- 
fervoir is  to  be  conltrudled,  will  be  able,  by  help  of  a num- 
ber of  levels,  carried  round  to  where  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter will  extend  at  every  5,  10,  15,  20,  &c.  feet  in  depth,  or 
oftener,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  it,  to  calculate 
to  what  height  the  head  of  the  intended  refervoir  muff  be 
embanked  to  retain  all  the  water  that  his  vallies  can  fupply, 
between  the  times  that  it  is  fed  by  rains  and  fprings,  and 
required  to  be  let  off  to  the  canal  or  mills,  or  fuch  quan- 
tity only  as  it  may  be  neceffary  fo  to  retain,  according  to 
the  principles  before  laid  down. 

The  neceffary  height  of  the  head  or  embankment  for  a 
refervoir  being  determined,  the  next  ftep  will  be  to  examine 
minutely  the  nature  of  the  ftrata  and  foil  that  are  to  be  co- 
vered with  water,  and  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
fame  is  fo  porous  as  to  require  lining  with  puddle,  as  alfo 
the  nature  of  the  Huff  which  is  to  be  ufed  in  forming  the 
head  or  bank,  as  thereon  will  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  the 
degree  of  dope  which  the  banks  ought  to  have;  to  2 feet 
bafe  to  one  in  height  Items  the  ufual  Hope  ; but  if  the  foil 
Ihould  prove  a dippery  clay,  as  at  the  Aldenham  refervoir, 
belonging  to  the  Grand  JfunEtion  canal,  a greater  Hope 
fhould  be  given,  as  well  as  the  precaution  taken,  of  putting 
in  frequent  layers  of  fand  or  coarfe  gravel,  to  leffen  the  ten- 
dency of  fuch  foil  to  flip.  If  the  refervoir  will  require  bot- 
tom lining,  yet  ftill  it  will  not  fometimes  be  right  to  truft  to 
lining  for  the  head  of  the  refervoir,  but  to  carry  up  a puddle- 
ditch  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  becaufe  if  the  infide  of  the 
head  fhould  happen  to  flip,  the  lining  would  be  broken  and 
difturbed.  The  dopes  being  fettled,  it  will  be  right  to  make 
a crofs  ledtion  of  the  valley  at  the  place  of  the  centre  of  the 
head,  as  A C B ( Plate  I.  Canals,  Jig.  16.)  and  to  determine 
by  levelling,  and  mark  out  the  places  of,  as  many  perpen- 
diculars or  equidiftant  ordinates  a,  b,  c.  See.  as  the  width  of 
the  head  and  the  nature  oi  the  fides  of  the  hills  A C and 
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C B may  require  ; we  are  next  to  confider,  that  the  fedlion 
of  the  intended  bank  at  every  one  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &c. 
will  be  nearly  triangular,  as  D G F,  fig.  17.  (except  want- 
ing a fmall  triangle  G H I at  top)  K E being  equal  to  the 
ordinate  a,  b,  c,  Si c.  in  every  cafe;  the  bafe  D Ivor  width 
of  the  head  at  the  different  places,  varying  according  to  the 
height  3h  E,  and  according  to  the  inclination  or  fall  of  the 
ground  D F,  compared  with  the  horizontal  lines  F L and 
I H.  A theorem  for  E D and  E F will  readily  be  ob- 
tained with  the  above  data,  and  thefe  diftances  being  cal- 
culated and  laid  off  on  the  ground,  fo  many  points  for  the 
bottom  of  the  dopes  will  be  determined,  and  a careful  work- 
man will  find  no  difficulty,  by  pegging  down  his  line  and 
holding  his  grafting-tool  in  the  inclining  pofition  H D and 
I F,  (as  before  mentioned  rc-fpe&ing  marking  out  the  ca- 
nal ) to  mark  out  a lock-fpit,  as  a boundary  or  bafe  for  the 
intended  embankment. 

If  the  feveral  triangular  feclions  D G F are  taken  near 
enough  to  each  other,  A a,  ah,  be,  8cc.  and  are  carefully 
calculated  (for  which  purpofe  in  very  large  works,  tables 
framed  from  the  theorem  will  be  found  the  readieil  way), 
by  deducting  a triangular  prifrn,  whofe  bafe  is  H G I,  and 
length  A 1 6 and  17,  the  folid  contents  of  the  required 

bank  will  be  very  exadlly  obtained  ; and  the  moft  eligible 
fpots  for  obtaining  that  quantity  of  Huff,  as  near  as  may  be, 
without  endangering  the  flipping  or  liability  of  the  bank, 
may  be  marked  out ; and  the  work  will  then  be  in  a Hate  to 
be  let  to  the  contraftors  who  are  to  execute  it.  But  before 
this  is  begun,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  efcape 
of  the  furplns  water  when  the  refervoir  lhall  be  full,  as  alfo 
for  letting  out  the  water  for  ufe  ; for  thefe  purpofes  an 
arch  of  brick-work,  or  of  done,  may  be  begun  at  the  lower 
limit  of  the  bank  in  the  lowed  ground  or  brook  courfe, 
as  at  D,  in  fig.  iS,  and  continuing  the  fame  on  a level  to  a 
point  M,  fome  didance  within  the  head  D H I E of  the  re- 
fervoir  ; D'  L/  being  the  lowed  ground  or  longitudinal  fec- 
tion  of  the  valley.  This  arch  fhould  be  high  enough  for  a 
plank  to  be  fupported  and  fixed  on  irons  or  bearers  acrofs  it, 
about  a foot  from  its  bottom,  on  which  a man  can  conveni- 
ently walk  along ; and,  fur  this  purpofe,  the  arch  had 
better  be  made  elliptical,  or  higher  than  it  is  wide;  a fecure 
iron  gate  fhould  alfo  be  provided,  to  be  kept  locked  at  a few 
yards  into  the  arch  from  D,  for  excluding  improper  perfons. 
At  the  termination  of  the  level  arch  at  M,  there  fhould  be  a 
circular  well  of  6 or  8 feet  diameter  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  floods  that  may  he  expected,  to  be 
funk  6 or  7 feet  deeper  than  the  arch  DM;  its  bottom 
fhould  be  formed  either  of  one  very  large  flat  done,  or  of  a 
few  well  jointed  ones  laid  on  a courfe  of  puddle,  and  on  this 
the  deining  of  the  well  fhould  be  begun,  with  bricks  of  the 
very  bed  quality,  well  keyed  up  and  embedded  in  cement ; and 
having  a courfe  of  puddle  of  9 inches  or  a foot  thick,  worked 
all  round  behind  them,  allowing  the  fame  to  fet  as  the  work 
advances  in  height ; this  well,  and  the  arch  D M,  are  to  be 
fecurely  groined  into  each  other  at  M ; near  to  this  groin, 
or  within  reach  of  a man  danding  on  the  end  of  the  plank 
above  mentioned,  which  fhould  not  advance  quite  up  to  the 
well,  fhould  be  a large  brafs  cock  worked  into  the  walling  ; 
the  mouth  of  this  cock  fnould  be  turned  down,  fo  as  to  dif- 
charge  its  dream  of  water  exactly  in  the  direction  for 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  well ; and  from  the  cock 
fhould  proceed  a large  pipe  of  lead  or  cad  iron  behind  the 
wall  of  the  well  at  fome  didance,  for  which  purpofe  it 
will  require  a confiderable  bend,  and  this  pipe  fhould 
proceed,  foundly  embedded  in  good  puddle,  towards  a con- 
venient place  as  S,  in  the  bottom  of  the  refervoir,  where 
it  fhould  terminate  under  a large  and  flout  box  full  of 


holes,  or  a fine  grating,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fifh 
or  any  thing  that  might  choak  the  pipe  or  cock.  In 
contlrudling  the  arch  before  mentioned,  after  it  has  pre- 
ceded from  D as  far  as  the  intended  puddle-ditch  cd; 
the  puddle-ditch  fhould  be  dug  out  for  fome  didance  on 
each  fide  acrofs  the  arch  ; the  fame  fhould  be  continued 
down  to  water-tight  duff,  or  at  lead  for  fome  depth  into 
other  matter,  if  unfortunately  fuch  is  not  within  reach  ; and, 
when  the  puddle  is  carried  up  and  fet,  as  alfo  a courfe  of 
puddle  in  the  bottom  of  the  arch  courfe  dM,  which  fhould 
have  been  dug  deeper  for  fuch  purpofe ; the  bottom  of  the 
remainder  r/M  of  the  arch  fhould  be  carefully  laid  on  the 
puddle,  and  a centering  for  the  arch  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
fame  and  firmly  fecured  down ; this  precaution  being  necef- 
fary to  prevent  the  femifluid  puddle  that  is  to  be  applied  fuc- 
ceffively  withoutfide  the  arch,  as  it  is  carried  up,  from  floating 
or  burying  up  the  centering  along  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  arch.  The  work  is  thus  to  proceed  until  the  part  of  the 
arch  d M is  completed,  and  inclofed  completely  in  a cafe  of 
good  puddle,  thoroughly  and  completely  joined  at  one  end 
into  the  puddle-ditch  a cfb,  and  into  the  puddle  that  fur- 
rounds  the  well  N M at  the  other.  When  the  well-fleining 
has  been  carried  up  to  M,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  increafe  the 
thicknefs  of  the  puddle-wall  round  it,  to  three  feet  or  more, 
taking  care  that  the  extra  width  is  firmly  bedded  upon  un- 
difturbed  and  folid  earth.  The  well  is  intended  to  be  carried 
up  in  the  fame  manner,  furrounded  by  puddle,  and  by  a co- 
nical embankment  of  earth  O P Q_R,  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  height  of  the  bank  H I,  leaving  a channel  of  feveral 
yards  wide,  and  of  confiderable  depth,  IOP,  between  it 
and  the  bank  or  head  D H I E.  It  will  be  neceffary  for 
the  engineer  to  calculate  and  mark  out  the  bafe  of  this  co- 
nical embankment  upon  the  ground,  with  allowance  for 
ample  Hopes  to  prevent  flipping  or  its  wafhing  down  by  the 
waves ; it  will  alfo  be  proper,  for  enfuring  liability  to  the 
work,  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  work  to  one 
level  as  K L,  as  foon  as  can  be,  by  fucceffive  layers  of  fluff 
thereon,  and  of  puddle  in  the  ditch  aefb , and  round  the 
well  N M : and,  if  the  bottom  of  the  refervoir  will  require 
lining,  owing  to  the  porofity  of  the  foil  ; it  will  be  right, 
after  levelling  and  treading  the  part  b R perfectly,  to  cover 
the  fame  with  3 or  4 courfes  or  linings  of  puddle,  joining 
the  fame  perfe&ly  with  the  puddle-ditch,  and  the  puddle 
round  the  well,  to  which  courfes  of  puddle  the  bottom 
lining  is  afterwards  to  be  carefully  joined  ; and  after  this  is 
properly  fet,  the  remainder  of  the  bank  L HIE,  and  of  the 
cone  O F QJl,  may  be  proceeded  with,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  when  treating  of  the  rearing  of  canal  banks  with 
puddle-ditches  in  them.  The  bank  or  head  being  completed 
to  H I,  and  the  well  N M,  and  conical  embankment  O PQJR, 
being  alfo  carried  up  to  the  proper  height,  the  well  fhould 
then  be  coped  with  a layer  of  the  bed  hewn  (tones  cramped 
together,  and  the  top  reduced  to  a perfedt  level ; and  for 
fecurity,  it  will  be  right  to  pave  the  furface  of  the  top  P Q, 
and  for  foine  difiance  down  the  fides  of  the  conical  embank- 
ment, with  paving  (tones  pretty  well  jointed,  and  fet  their 
longeft  way  into  the  foil,  filling  their  joints  with  mould,  and 
fowing  grafs-feeds  therein,  to  prevent  the  waves  from 
afterwards  loofening  the  ilones  or  wearing  the  bank ; this 
conical  bank  is  for  enabling  the  water  to  fall  into  the 
well  on  all  fides ; if  the  well  was  made  in  a corner  of 
Hie  refervoir,  much  digging  would  be  required,  both  for 
the  arch  or  pipe  to  let  out  the  water,  and  for  thedifchanrinir 
arch  DM.  b 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  deferibing  the  circular 
weir  or  well-fall  above  recommended,  from  having  feen  the 
beneficial  effedls  of  one,  in  the  refervoir  for  Worfley  mills 
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near  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’ s canal ; and  the  mifehief 
that  is  fometimes  done  to  the  banks  of  a refervoir  and 
the  adjoining  lands,  by  letting  off  the  flood-waters  by 
common  weirs  or  tumbling  bays  at  the  corners  of  the 
refervoir,  and  fuffering  it  to  find  or  rather  tear  its  own 
way  down  into  the  valley.  Refervoirs  conftrufted  on  the 
above  principles  would  be  fecure  almoll  from  accident, 
however  high  the  embankment,  or  fudden  and  copious  the 
floods,  if  the  well  is  but  made  fufficiently  large,  and  deep 
of  water  at  the  bottom,  to  receive  the  fiiock  of  the  de- 
fending column  of  water.  If  the  floods  are  fo  confiderable 
as  to  bring  down  timber  and  other  large  floating  matters,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  fix  a ftrong  grating  or  circle  of  bars 
round  the  top  edge  of  the  well  bank  P CL  It  will  fome- 
tim.es  happen,  that  a refervoir  is  over  or  near  to  the  navi- 
gable tunnel  of  a canal,  and  might  be  let  down  into  the 
fame  by  a pipe  and  cock  as  at  Ripley  on  the  Cranford , and 
near  Braunfton  on  the  Grand  ‘Junction.  It  will  be  proper, 
that  the  core  or  plug  of  the  cock  to  a refervoir  fliould  be 
turned  by  an  endltfs  ferew,  or  by  toothed  wheels,  fo  that 
confiderable  power  and  nicety  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  ftream 
let  out,  by  the  turning  of  the  cock,  may  be  attained  ; and  a 
regifter  (hould  be  provided  of  the  number  of  turns,  and 
fractions  of  a turn,  that  is  given  to  the  winch  or  handle 
in  any  cafe.  It  will  be  proper  to  flanch  on  a fmall  pipe  to 
the  large  one,  and  conned!  the  fame  with  an  inverted  glafs 
fyphon  filled  with  mercury,  in  the  arch  near  the  well, 
fo  that  by  turning  a cock,  the  height  of  the  mercury  (hould 
indicate  on  a fcale  attached,  what  depth  of  water  there  is  in 
the  refervoir  above,  or  how  much  it  wants  of  being  full  at 
the  time.  A (cries  of  accurate  experiments  (hould  be  made, 
by  gauging  the  (Iream  of  water  at  D,  or  at  the  firft  conve- 
nient place  below  it,  which  the  cock  difeharges  per  hour  or 
day,  when  the  water  is  at  different  heights  in  the  refervoir, 
and  with  different  turns  of  the  cock-geer ; thefe  fliould  all 
be  repeated,  and  fufficiently  numerous,  to  enable  the  engi- 
neer by  interpolation,  to  fill  up  and  form  a table,  (that  the 
committee  ought  carefully  to  preferve  copies  of)  by  which 
at  any  given  height  of  mercury,  the  cock  can  readily 'be  fet 
to  difeharge  any  number  of  locks  full  of  water  that  may  be 
required  per  day.  No  great  difficulty  would  attend  the 
forming  of  a gauge-puddle,  inftead  of,  or  by  the  fide  of  the 
brafs  cock  that  fliould  regulate  itfelf,  and  difeharge  any  re- 
gular and  conilant  quantity  of  water  that  the  refervoir  could 
(upply : fee  Leybouni s Repofitory,  8vo.  queftion  8i,  p.  165.  " 
It  will  be  right  alfo  for  the  engineer  and  committee,  to  have 
tables  for  readily  (hewing  the  quantity  of  water  that  every 
refervoir  contains,  at  each  foot  or  (liorter  portion  of  its  depth, 
indicated  by  the  mercury  in  the  fyphon,  or  by  a graduated 
gauge-poft  fixed  up  in  any  part ; for  forming  a table  of  this 
fort,  where  a complete  furvey  had  not  been  made  or  pre- 
ferved  at  firft,  the  time  of  a hard  froft  (hould  be  chofen,  and 
a fufficient  number  of  holes  at  equal  diftances,  in  a great 
number  of  parallel  or  equidillant  lines,  (hould  be  bored  or 
cut  through  the  ice  fufficiently  large  to  let  down  a plummet 
to  found  the  depth,  and  if  this  is  done  with  care  when  the 
refervoir  is  full  or  nearly  fo,  a mod  corredl  table  of  its  con- 
tent at  different  depths,  can  be  thus  obtained  by  calculation. 
Some  of  the  confiderable  refervoirs  that  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  for  canals  are,  at  Aldenham,  Daventry,  and  Wil- 
ilone  on  the  Grand  Junction  ; Kilfy  th  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde; 
Branftone,  and  Denton  on  the  Grantham  ; Ripley  on  the 
Cromford;  Amfworth  on  the  Nottingham  ; Littleborough  on 
the  Rochdale ; Marfden  on  the  Huddersjield  ; Oxendon  on 
Leicejlerjhire  and  North dmptorjhire  Union ; in  Rudyerd  vale 
near  Leek,  for  fupplying  the  Caldon  branch  of  the  Trent  and 
Merfey  canal,  which  covers  i(5o  acres,  has  its  head  30 feet  high, 
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and  the  water  in  general  very  deep.  St.  Ferriol  refervoir,  con- 
ftrucled  about  the  year  1670,  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  in 
the  fouthof  France,  occupies  a fpace  of  595  acres,  its  banks 
are  walled  round  with  free  ftone,  and  its  waters  let  out  when 
wanted,  by  a large  pipe  and  cock. 

In  cbnjlrv.  Sting  Feeders  or  channels  to  convey  water  to  a 
canal  from  fprings,  brooks,  or  refervoirs  above  its  level,  the 
fame  care  muff  be  taken  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  foil  in 
every  part,  and  to  apply  a lining  of  puddle,  as  have  before 
been  mentioned  refpedting  the  line  of  a canal,  wherever  po- 
rous (luff  is  to  be  cut  through.  Where  there  are  a great 
number  of  undulations  in  the  ground,  through  which  a 
feeder  is  to  be  conducted,  that  would  occafion  it  to  be 
very  crooked  and  much  impede  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  many  inilances,  tfpecially  if  the  land  be 
valuable,  to  cover  over  the  feeder  in  a culvert  or  fmall  arch 
of  bricks,  of  18  inches  or  2 feet  diameter,  or  larger  if  the 
fupply  (hall  at  any  time  require  the  fame  : in  very  porous 
foils,  thefe  culverts,  inclofed  in  puddle,  will  be  the  mod 
effectual  way  of  preferving  and  conducting  fmail  dreams 
of  water,  and  no  land  will  thus  be  loll  to  cultivation. 
In  fome  places,  feeders  will  require  confiderable  embank- 
ments and  aqueducts,  to  crofs  valleys  and  dreams  of  water, 
and  preferve  their  level,  or  gradual  and  final!  fall;  and  in 
many  of  fuch  cales  it  will  be  cheaper  and  better  to  ufe  cad 
iron-pipes  well  jointed  and  flanched,  and  laid  within  the 
ground,  down  one  fide  or  bank  of  the  vale  to  be  paffed, 
and  up  the  other,  fecuring  each  end  carefully  with  a (Long 
box  full  of  holes,  or  a fine  grating  to  keep  extraneous  matters 
out  of  the  pipe.  In  the  cafe  of  (mailer  feeders,  particularly 
thofe  temporary  ones,  which  are  required  to  fupply  water  to 
puddle  with,  and  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  canal  for  the  tem- 
porary ufe  of  dirt-boats  while  making  it,  as  before  mentioned, 
elm-pipes  in  ffiort  lengths,  in  which  the  mod  crooked  arms 
of  large  trees  will  come  into  ufe,  may  be  advantageoufly 
tded  in  eroding  hollow  roads,  or  other  fudden  ravines,  if  the 
fame  be-  jointed  by  fliort  hollow  double  cones  of  cal!  iron  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hornblower:  fee  Repertory , vol.  x.  p. 
25.  It  lias  often  happened,  where  refervoirs  are  fituate  at 
fome  didance  above  a canal,  and  a brook-courfe  led  from  the 
refervoir  to  the  canal,  that  the  water  was  left  to  take  its  an- 
cient courfe  on  being  let  out  of  the  refervoir ; an  expert  en- 
gineer will,  however,  carefully  examine  all  fuch  feeders,  for 
thus  they  ought  to  be  coniidered,  and  fill  up  all  deep  holes, 
and  lower  the  (hallows  in  the  brook-courfe,  fo  as  to  reduce 
the  channel  nearly  to  an  uniform  width  and  depth  ; and  very 
accurate  gauges  of  the  water  ought  to  be  made  at  different 
feafons  o(  the  year,  of  the  quantity  iffuing  out  of  the  refer- 
voir arch,  and  the  quantity  received  into  the  canal ; if  thefe 
differ  materially,  intermediate  and  comparative  gauges  (hould 
be  made  of  the  ftream,  until  the  faulty  or  leaky  ground  is 
difeovered,  probably  fome  ftratum  of  fand  or  open-jointed 
rock  ; over  which  the  brook-courfe  or  feeder  ought  to  be 
carefully  lined  with  puddle  ; and,  if  puddling-ftuff  be  fcarce, 
the  foil  very  porous,  and  the  brook-courfe  very  crooked,  it 
may  be  the  mol!  tffedlual  way,  as  well  as  the  cheapeft  in  the 
end,  to  pafs  (uch  leaky  ground  by  a fmall  culvert,  inclofed 
in  puddle  under  ground,  by  the  fide  of  the  brook-courfe,  as 
ftraight  as  the  courfe  of  the  valley  will  admit.  Except  in 
iituations,  where  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  an  intended  canal 
are  much  in  want  of  water,  or  their  owners  or  others  dif- 
pofed  to  thwart  the  fcherne,  it  has  been  ufual  to  allow  the 
company  to  fearch  for,  and  divert  to  their  ufe  all  fprings  of 
water,  within  certain  limits  on  each  fide  of  their  line ; in  the 
a£!s  for  the  NenvcaJHe  underline  Junction,  the  Southampton  and 
Salijoury,  and  the  upper  part  ot  the  Tamer  Manure  canals, 
this  limit  is  fixed  at  iooo  yards  ; in  the  Aberdeen,  Polbrooh , 
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! Tamar  Manure  lower  part,  Thames  and  Medway,  Wilts  and 
Berks , and  others,  this  is  fixed  at  2000  yards  on  each  fide 
of  the  line.  In  fuch  cafes,  an  accurate  invefligation  and 
knowledge  of  the  Strata,  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  principles, 
will  be  of  the  molt  effential  importance,.  in  order  to  col- 
lect and  retain  fprings  that  are  above  the  fummit  level, 
or  even  in  lower- fituations,  where  a local  trade  is  to  be 
provided  for.  It  has  been  ufual  in  fome  mining  dillrifts 
to  require,  that  engines  near  an  intended  canal  /hould 
lift  their  mine-water  into  fuch  canal,  or  high  enough 
to  be  conduced  into  it  by  a feeder,  as  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Fazeley  canal.  It  will  be  worth  confider- 
ing,  on  a fummit,  where  water  is  fcarce,  whether  a tunnel 
may  not  be  more  eligible  than  deep-cuttmg,  on  account 
of  large  fprings  which  would  be  interfafled  by  the  lower 
level  of  the  former,  when  the  deep-cutting  mult  perhaps  be 
in  porous  fluff,  or  perhaps  in  dry  open  rock.  As  the  fum- 
mit pounds  or  levels  of  molt  canals  are  is  deep-cutting, 
through  a confidera’ole  portion  of  their  lengths,  it  is  often 
attended  with  but  little  additional  expence,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  tunnels,  to  make  fuch  fummits  pounds  one  or  two 
feet  deeper  in  water  than  ufual,  as  on  the  Derby,  Cranford, 
Manchejler  Jljhton  and  Oldham,  Oxford,  and  other  canals, 
in  order  that  fuch  additional  depth,  being  filled  in  winter- 
time or  wet  feafons,  may  atl  as  a refervoir  for  drier  ones  ; 
but  it  has  not  always  been  ccnfidered,  that  fuch  deeper 
pounds,  when  filled  18  inches  or  2 feet  fuller  than  is 
neceffary,  occafion  the  neceffity  of  letting  off  twice  that 
extra  depth  of  water,  over  the  area  of  a lock,  each  time 
that  a veffel  paffes  the  fummit ; by  which,  fuch  referve  of 
water  is  in  a great  meafure  dilfipated  before  the  dry 
feafon  for  which  it  was  intended  arrives.  We  fhould 
recommend,  either  the  ufe  of  refervoirs,  fo  much  above 
the  fummit  level  of  the  canal,  that  they  could  be  emptied 
into  the  fame,  when  the  continuance  of  dry  weather  required 
it ; or,  if  fuch  deeper  fummit  pounds  be  made,  on  account 
of  their  confiderable  length  for  holding  water,  that  a lock 
capable  of  penning  18  inches  or  2 feet,  and  of  (hutting  very 
tight,  fhould  in  fuch  cafe  be  built,  near  each  end  of  the  fum- 
mit, to  be  ufed  as  long  as  the  fummit  water  is  higher  than 
ufual,  but  which  might  at  other  times  be  left  open,  when  the 
water  was  level  on  each  fide  of  them.  Before  we  quit  the 
fubjeft  of  fupplying  a canal  with  water,  we  beg  to  mention, 
that  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  the  engineer,  where  water 
is  to  be  pumped  up  to  fupply  the  lockage,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  to  defign  and  calculate  the  expence  of  wind-ma- 
chines, capable  of  doing  the  required  work,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable expence  of  their  repair  ; and  to  compare  the  fame, 
with  the  cofl  of  ereflion,  expence  in  fuel,  attendance  and 
repairs,  of  'well  condru&ed  fteam-engines  to  do  the  fame 
work. 

On  the  erection  of  AqueduEls  for  conveying  a canal  over  any 
very  deep  and  wide  valley,  or  over  a large  or  navigable  river, 
we  beg  to  mention,  that  a moll  feeure  foundation  mull  be 
fought  for,  by  finking,  or  obtained  by  piling,  for  the  piers 
of  an  aqueduft-bridge,  and  that  the  arches  ought,  in  every 
cafe,  to  be  arches  of  equilibrium,  becaufe  the  leall  fettling 
in  brick  or  Hone  bridges,  by  letting  through  the  water,  may 
prove  of  the  mod  fatal  confequence.  That  the  plan  of  an 
aquedudl -bridge  Ihould  be  curving  inwards,  that  is,  the 
ends  fhould  be  wider  than  the  middle,  the  walls  fhould  alfo 
not  be  upright,  but  buttering  or  diminifiring  upwards  witli- 
oiitfide,  to  give  greater  llrength  and  liability  to  the  whole ; the 
materials,  if  of  (tone  or  brick,  and  the  cement,  fhould  be  of 
the  very  bed  quality,  and  the  work  executed  in  the  fummer 
feafon  only.  In  Plate  II.  Canals,  fgs.  19,  20,  and  21,  we 
have  given  a plan,  fedtion,  and  elevation  of  an  aquedudl- 


bridge,  proper  for  eroding  a confiderable  river,  where,  inj^-. 
19,  A is  the  river,  B the  canal,  C the  towing-path,  and 
D D the  wing-walls,  for  keeping  up  the  embankments  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  : in  Jig.  20,  C is  the  towing  path, 
and  a a a lining  of  puddle  to  feeure  the  canal  B from  leak- 
ing. Care  fhould  be  taken  that  all  the  joints  of  brick  or 
done  are  worked  as  clofe  as  poffible  in  an  aquedudl-bridge, 
and  thoroughly  filled  with  cement;  the  dopes  wii’nin  fide, 
and  the  bottom  for  the  canal,  fhould  be  made  rough,  that 
the  puddle  may  the  better  adhere  to  them,  and  that  the 
puddle  may  not  dip,  owing  to  the  lleepnefs  of  the  fides, 
which  mull  be  more  fo  than  in  other  parts  of  the  canal, 
to  avoid  unneceffary  expence  of  tnafonry  or  brick-work  in 
the  width  of  the  bridge.  The  lining  as  above  is,  however, 
liable  to  be  foon  cut  away  by  the  barges.  Since  the  year 
1795,  a new  kind  of  aquedmfts  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  compofed  partly  of  cad-iron,  which  promifes 
the  greated  advantages,  except,  perhaps,  where  free-done 
of  an  excellent  and  durable  quality  is  found  upon  or  very 
near  to  the  Ipot,  or  where  the  fame  is  very  didant  from  any 
iron  mines,  or  exiding  navigations  that  connect  with  fuch. 
In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  the  engineer,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
which  has  fmee  been  printed  in  j.  Plymleyds  Report  fo  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Agriculture  of  Sh-ropfhire, 
and  we  beg  to  extradl  therefrom  what  he  fays  on  this  fub- 
jedl  when  fpeaking  of  the  Shrewjbury  canal,  p.  299,  as  fol- 
lows : “ This  canal  paffes  over  the  valley  of  Tern,  at  Long, 
for  a dillance  of  62  yards,  upon  an  aquedudl  made  all  of 
call  iron,  excepting  only  the  nuts  and  (crews,  which  are  of 
wrought  iron  ; and  1 believe  this  to  be  the  fil'd  aquedudl  for 
the  purpofes  of  a navigable  canal  which  has  ever  been  com- 
pofed with  this  metal.  It  ha?  completely  anfwered  the  in- 
tention, although  it  was  foretold  by  fome,  that  the  effedls 
of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  would  be  fuch  as 
to  caufe  expanfion  and  contradlion  of  the  metal,  which  not 
being  equal  to  extend  or  draw  back  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
aquedudl,  would  operate  upon  the  feparate  plates  of  iron  fo 
as  to  tear  off  the  fianches  which  connedt  the  plates  length- 
wrife,  and  break  the  joints.  Others  faid,  that  the  expanfion 
of  freezing  water  would  burd  the  (ides,  and  fo  break  off  the 
fianches  which  connedl  the  fides  with  the  bottom  plates  : 
but  after  the  trial  of  a fummer  heat,  and  the  very  fevere 
froll  of  the  winter  of  17 96,  no  vifible  alteration  has  taken 
place,  and  no  water  paffes  through  any  of  the  fide  or  bot- 
tom joints.  After  the  frod  had  continued  very  fevere  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  water  had  not  been  drawn  off 
(although  there  arc  means  of  doing  fo),  but  it  had  dood  in 
the  aquedudl  above  the  height  of  two  feet  fix  inches,  the 
ice  had  then  frozen  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  a half, 
but  indead  of  having  forced  out  the  fides,  it  was  melted 
away  from  them,  and  quite  loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  The  idea  of  having  this  aquedudl  made  of  cad 
iron  was  fird  fuggeded  and  recommended  by  Thomas  Eyton 
efq.  then  chairman  of  the  committee  : after  due  confidera- 
tion,  it  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  the  principles 
of  condrudlion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fliould  be  exe- 
cuted were  referred  to  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article,  (Mr.  Telford ) who,  after  feveral  confulta- 
tions,  and  forming  and  confidering  various  plans,  at  lad 
determined  upon  that  which  is  reprefented  by  the  annexed 
engraving,  {Plate  III.  Canals,  fg.  22.) 

“ The  cadings  for  the  aquedudl  were  done  at  Ketley, 
and  were  removed  to  Long,  a didance  of  five  miles,  partly 
by  land  and  partly  by  water-carriage.  This  aquedudl  was 
proposed  in  confequence  of  the  great  floods  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  audit  was  fixed  up  complete 
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jn  March  1 796.”  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  an  American  engineer, 
who  happened  to  be  in  this  country  at  the  time,  Teems  to  have 
availed  himfelf  of  what  was  going  on  at  Long  aqueduft  as 
above,  and  of  the  machinery  of  various  kinds,  in  ufe  upon 
the  Kelley  and  Shropfhire  canals,  and  to  have  prepared  draw- 
ings and  models  of  a variety  of  fuch  machinery,  with  many 
improvements  of  his  own,  and  fubmitted  the  fame  to  the 
examination  of  a committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
March  1796.  Thefe  have  fince  been  publifhed  in  a hand- 
fome  quarto  volume,  entitled,  A Freaiife  on  the  Improvement 
of  Canal  Navigation,  by  R.  Fulton,  from  which,  p.  114,  we 
beg  to  extrait  what  he  fays  011  con  drafting  aquednfts  of 
call -iron  for  a narrow  canal  as  follows  : “ The  hutments  and 
piers  being  raifed,  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  extend  two 
pieces  of  timber  acrofs  the  fpan  ; each  to  be  braced  back  to 
the  piers,  and  covered  with  plank  to  form  a ftage  or  fcaflold- 
ing  which  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  centres  neceffary  to 
works  of  Hone.  The  iron-work,  as  in  the  feftion  ( Plate  III. 
Canals,  fg.  23  and  24.)  may  all  be  caft  in  open  fand,  and 
of  the  following  dimenfions  : fuppofing  the  fpan  100  feet  and 
the  fpring  one-fixth  of  the  fpan.  Firit,  three  fegments  of  a 
circle,  each  in  three  pieces,  about  36  feet  long,  eight  inches 
by  four  diameter,  to  be  united,  as  at  A.  Second,  three 
ftraight  bars,  to  extend  from  one  pier  to  the  other,  to  be  of 
the  above  diameters,  may  alfo  be  caft  in  three  pieces,  which 
bars  are  to  extend  along  the  top  of  the  fegments  to  the 
piers,  and  form  a line  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; the  bars  and 
fegments  to  be  united  by  perpendicular  ftirrups  like  B,  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  diftant  from  each  other.  The  mortice  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  ftirrup  being  thirteen  inches  long,  will  be 
fufficient  to  fecure  the  fegment,  and  leave  room  for  a hole 
two  inches  fquare,  through  which  a crofs  brace,  C,  is  to 
pafs,  and  faften  the  fegments  at  proper  diftances  ; the  brace 
to  have  a morticetcaft  on  each  fide  of  the  ftirrup,  in  order  to 
tighten  the  work  by  wedges.  On  the  top  of  the  ftirrup,  the 
fquare  hole  to  receive  the  crofs  brace  may  be  beneath 
the  mortices,  as  in  the  figure  ; by  which  means  the  whole 
may  be  combined,  and  form  an  iron  ftage  to  fupport  the 
troughs.  The  trough  plates  Ihould  be  at  leaft  one  inch 
thick,  the  fide  plates  fix  feet  broad,  and  as  great  a length 
as  can  conveniently  be  caft  ; which  may  be  performed  twelve 
feet,  and  perhaps  more  in  length  : the  flange  to  be  outfide 
on  thefe  plates.  The  bottom  plates  may  be  fix  feet  wide, 
thirteen  feet  long,  feven  feet  plate,  and  four  arms  projeft- 
ing,  each  three  feet  long,  in  order  to  fupport  the  horfe-path 
and  braces,  as  exhibited  at  D.  Two  of  thefe  plates  laid 
acrofs  the  ftage,  and  ferewed  together,  with  a flange  under, 
will  compofe  a length  equal  to  one  of  the  fide  plates,  which 
may  either  meet  or  break  joint  as  is  thought  proper.  The 
whole  may,  in  this  manner,  be  ferewed  together,  on  pack- 
ing of  wool  and  tar,  and  have  the  Teams  pitched  like  thofe 
of  a Ihip.  On  the  plates  competing  one  fide  of  the  trough, 
fmall  brackets,  about  three  feet  from  the  top,  mute  be  caft, 
as  at  E,  in  order  to  fupport  the  horfe-path  ; perpendicular 
rails,  eight  feet  long,  being  raifed  from  the  arms  of  the  bot- 
tom plates,  will  fupport  the  outfide  of  the  horfe-path,  alfo 
the  iron  railing,  as  in  the  feftion.  By  this  mode,  two  pat- 
terns will  anfwer  for  the  whole  of  the  trough-plates,  and  but 
few  will  be  required  for  the  fprings,  rails,  and  fpurs  ; while 
the  faving  in  time  and  expence  will  be  confiderable ; parti- 
cularly where  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  the  ftone  by  long  land 
carriage  ; for  the  arches  being  difpenfed  with,  and  the  piers 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  dimenfions  neceffary  to  an 
2queduft  of  ftone,  will  moil  materially  reduce  the  quantity 
of  mafonry.”  “ In  aquedufts  of  ftone,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  is  to  line  and  puddle  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
water  penetrating  into  and  injuring  the  mafonry  ; but  in  one  of 
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iron,  fhould  a leak  take  place  it  will  inftantly  appear  ; and 
on  (hutting  the  flop-gates  at  each  end,  and  difeharging  the 
water,  it  may  be  flopped  in  a few  hours,  if  not  minutes: 
this  circumftance  in  aquedufts  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greateft  prefervatives  ; they  are  confequently  lefs  liable  to 
injury,  and  only  fubjeft  to  the  corroding  tooth  of  time.” 
Since  the  above  period,  a molt  ftupendous  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  JeJJ'op,  on  the  Ellefmere 
canal,  and  is  now  nearly  or  quite  completed,  for  eroding 
the  Dee  river  at  Pontcyfyltee,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of 
Chefter  ; where  nineteen  muffive  conical  pillars  of  ftone,  at 
fifty-two  feet  from  each  other,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is 
no  lefs  than  126  feet  in  height,  fupport  between  the  top  of 
every  pair,  a number  of  elliptical  caft-iron  ribs,  which  by 
means  of  uprights  and  horizontal  bars,  fupport  a caft-iron 
aqueduft  about  329  yards  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  fix  in 
depth,  compofed  of  maffive  (beets  of  caft-iron,  cemented  and 
riveted  together,  having  on  its  fouth  fide  an  iron  platform 
and  railing  for  the  towing-path.  In  May  1796  Mr.  fames 
for  elan  took  out  a patent  for  fufpending  aquedufts  from 
ribs  of  caft-iron  above  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  fuf- 
pended  iron  bridges.  See  Repertory,  vol.vi.  p.  230.  Among 
the  mod  confiderable  aquedufts  of  ftone  or  brick  are  thofe  at 
Lancafter  on  the  Lancajler  canal,  fora  defeription  of  which 
fee  our  article  Bridge.  At  Kirkintolluch  and  at  Kelvin  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  Chirk  on  the  Ellefmere,  Marple  on  the  Man - 
chejler  AJhton  and  Oldham,  Monk-bridge  on  the  I'rent  and 
Merfey,  Whaley-bridge  on  the  Peak  Forejl,  Avonciiff  and 
Dur.das  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon , & c.  while  at  Burton  on 
Bridgewater’s,  a navigable  river  is  pafted,  and  near  Wigan 
on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  another  canal  (the  Lancajler ) 
is  pafted  upon  aquedufts.  It  was  thought  a bold  and  vt- 
fionary  fcheme  by  many,  which  M x.  fames  Brindley  pro- 
pofed,  of  crofting  the  Merfey  river  at  Runcorn  Gap,  by  an 
aqueduft  bridge,  but  no  doubt  he  could  have  accompli  (li- 
ed it. 

The  making  of  Embankmsnts  appears  to  have  been  long 
praftifed  in  China,  where  we  read  of  parts  of  their  canals 
of  200  feet  wide,  that  are  embanked  20  feet  high,  for  great 
lengths  together  ; the  rivers  through  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincolnflrire  in  this  country,  have  alfo  been 
long  confined  thus,  by  artificial  banks.  Moll  of  the  aque- 
dufts of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  above,  have  lefs  or 
greater  lengths  of  folid  mounds  or  embankments  for  form- 
ing the  canal  upon,  to  the  proper  height,'  and  for  joining 
them  to  the  aqueduft  bridges  ; all  the  obfervations  and  re- 
marks which  we  have  made,  refpefting  the  fetting  out  and 
afcertaining  the  dimenfions  of  the  head  of  a refervoir,  will 
apply  to  embankments ; except  that  a prifm  whofe  bafe  is 
the  figure  G FI  L M N O I,  Plate  IV.  of  Canals,  fig.  25, 
and  length  A B,  fg.  16.  Plate  I.  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  triangular  embankment  DG  F,  firft  to  be  calculated, 
inftead  of  the  triangular  prifm  G H I.  The  angle  of  the 
dopes  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  refult  of  fimilar  inqui- 
ries, and  the  fame  precautions  ufed  to  prevent  flips,  in  foils 
that  are  fo  difpofed,  as  were  mentioned  refpefting  refervoir 
heads  ; it  will  generally  be  a fafer  way  to  carry  up  a puddle- 
ditch  in  each  bank  of  the  canal,  as  a e,  b f,  fg.  25,  than  to 
trail  only  to  lining  of  the  canal  L M N O.  In  every  con- 
fiderable embankment  there  will  be  required  one  or  more 
arches  to  convey  a brook  or  river  under  the  canal,  and, 
perhaps,  others  for  roads  to  pafs  through  ; fuch  arches 
fhould  always  have  an  inverted  arch  turned  below  them, 
deep  enough  for  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  and  below  the 
roads,  and  the  arch  itfelf  fhould  be  one  of  equilibration.  To 
avoid  making  a very  large  arch  for  a brook  or  fmall  river,  it 
is  ufual  to  make  a road  or  communication  arch  near  it,  with 
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its  bottom  well  paved,  and  no  Higher  than  the  furface  of  the 
meadows,  which  will  ferve  to  vent  the  fudden  flood  in  rainy 
feafons. 

Great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  flope  off  and  finifh  the  ends 
of  arches  under  an  embankment,  agreeable  to  the  Hopes  or 
fides  of  the  banks  thereof  ; by  which  the  banks  are  prevented 
from  mouldering  down  into  the  brook  or  road-way,  and  awk- 
ward projections  in  the  flopes  of  the  banks  are  avoided  : at  the 
entrance  or  upper  fide  of  a water-arch,  or  of  road-arches  that 
will  occafionally  become  fuch,  return  or  wing-walls  of  brick- 
work or  Hone  (hould  be  made,  for  fome  diftance  along  the 
bottom  of  the  flope  of  the  embankment,  and  the  fharp  corners 
of  the  entrance  of  the  arch  fhould  be  a little  rounded  off, 
to  prevent  the  rapidity  of  fudden  floods  from  wearing  or 
injuring  the  bank.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  in  condufting  a 
canal  along  the  fide  of  a fteep  and  high  hill,  as  Plate  1-  fig.  3, 
that  after  a certain  degree  of  (teepnefs  of  the  ground  A'  P', 
it  will  not  be  poflible  to  cut  the  canal,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  excavation  EFGIKP  fiiall  juft  form  the  bank 
A B C E,  but  fuch  banks  will  often  require  fluff  to  be  pro- 
vided from  other  places,  and  fuch  are  indeed  cafes  of  em- 
bankment : and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  advife,  that  new 
banks,  as  A B C E,  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  very  fteep 
ground,  as  A E,  without  confiderable  care  in  firft  forming 
it  into  levels  like  fteps,  to  prevent  the  flipping  of  the  new 
part,  as  happened  near  Bradford  on  the  Kennel  and  Avon 
canal,  after  all  the  care  that  was  taken,  arid  great  lengths  of 
the  canal  banks  Aid  down  into  the  Avon  river  below,  the 
making  of  which  good  again  coll,  we  were  told,  near 
icool.  Among  the  confiderable  embankments  that  have 
been  made  for  canals,  are  thofe  at  Bollin  and  Stretford  on 
Bridgewater' s,  and  Wolverton,  Weedon,  and  Bugbrook  on 
the  Grand  Junction,  & c.  but  the  greateft  extent  of  high  em- 
bankment known,  is  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  in  the 
Grand  canal  of  Ireland;  and  the  higheft  bank  in  the  world 
is  alfo  to  be  found  on  the  fame  canal  in  the  valley  of  the 
River  Rye  ; it  is  above  90  feet  high.  We  are  told,  that  Mr. 
'James  Brindley  ufed  a kind  of  caiffon  of  planks,  in  forming 
his  great  embankments,  in  which  dirt  boats  were  ufed,  to  bring 
Huff  from  the  higher  ground,  that  had  been  cut  through. 

We  have  next  to  fpeak  of  Safety-gates,  Stop-gates , and  Stop- 
pi  aids,  which  are  different  contrivances  for  flopping  the  wa- 
ter of  a canal  in  cafe  the  banks  are  failing  in  any  part,  or 
that  any  part  wants  emptying  to  repair  the  works.  Advan- 
tage is  generally  taken  of  the  walls  under  the  bridges,  for 
conftrudling  thefe  contrivances,  where  the  fame  happen  in 
the  proper  places;  otherwife  the  canal  mull  be  contracted 
by  upright  walls,  the  fame  as  is  done  at  the  bridges  on  pur- 
pofe  for  them.  For  explaining  the  nature  of  fafety-gates, 
we  mult  have  rccourfe  to  jig.  26,  where  A B is  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  height  of  the  towing-path 
tinder  a bridge,  C D the  furface  of  the  water,  and  QJ5  the 
bottom  of  the  canal ; E F G H is  a pier  of  hewn  itones,  or 
.a  piece  of  found  oak  timber  let  into  the  wall,  its  face  being 
flufh  therewith  ; I E G and  H F K are  rect  ifies  about  two 
inches  deep  in  the  wall ; fimilar  provifion  is  made  in  the  op- 
polite  wall,  for  receiving  doors  or  gates  LM  and  NO  acrofs 
the  canal,  turning  on  centres  or  hollow-quoins  at  M and  N : 
each  gate  is  fo  balanced  by  a counter  weight,  that  they  reft 
always  in  the  pofition  reprefented  : and  they  are  intended 
to  operate  thus,  fuppofe,  owing  to  the  fudden  breaking  of 
a bank,  the  water  in  the  canal  fliould  acquire  a current  from 
(^towards  8,  the  ftreaui  would  pals  under  the  gate  at  P L, 
to  facilitate  which,  the  corner  of  the  floor  at  P is  Hoped 
off ; the  gate  would  be  turned  up  into  the  pofition  M E, 
and  the  canal  would  be  thereby  clofed  up.  The  like  would 
happen  by  the  other  gate  N O,  in  cafe  of  a cunent  the  con- 


trary way.  Safety-gates  fliould  be  placed  at  proper  dif* 
tances  on  every  long  level  or  pond  of  water,  efpecially  if  the 
fame  is  much  embanked  ; both  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  fo  much 
water,  in  cafe  of  a bank  breaking,  and  the  mifehief  that  the 
fame  would  do  to  the  lands,  mills,  &c.  below  the  breach. 
We  read  of  a new  bank  breaking  on  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham canal,  and  deftroying  a gentleman’s  park-walls ; 
and  in  the  year  17S3  fo  great  a breach  fuddenly  happened 
on  Bridgewater' s canal,  near  London  bridge  on  the  Chefter 
road,  that  three  barges  were  carried  through  the  fame  a 
great  way  out  into  the  fields.  A fingle  fafety-gate  ought  to 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  every  long  embankment,  to  flop  the 
water  in  cafe  of  a breach  happening  in  its  banks.  Stop  gates 
are  fimilar  in  their  conftruftion  to  the  fafety-gates  above  de- 
feribed,  except  that  the  gate  lies  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  inftead  of  being  balanced,  and  has  a chain  by  which  it 
can  be  hauled  up,  whenever  occafion  may  require  the  canal 
to  be  Hopped.  Stop-planks  are  a fimple,  tiiough  not  fo  ex- 
peditious a provifion  for  Hopping  a canal  as  the  laft  ; a groove 
is  provided  in  the  two  oppofite  walls  under  a bridge,  or  in 
a narrow  and  walled  place,  and  a fufficient  number  of  well 
jointed  planks  are  provided,  to  be  dropped  into  the  groove 
whenever  the  water  is  required  to  be  ftopped,  and  hence 
thefe  are  often  called  drop-planks.  In  very  large  works  like 
the  London  docks,  a barge  or  veffiel  is  built  in  the  place, 
whofe  head  and  Hern  polls  exactly  fit  into  a groove  as  above, 
and  the  veflel  can  be  floated  into  and  out  of  its  place,  or 
funk  therein  as  occafion  may  require.  The  engineer  will 
alfo  have  to  make  provifion,  while  the  canal  is  digging,  for 
Jlop-bars  at  the  feveral  intended  toll-houfes,  or  other  places 
where  it  may  be  neceflary  to  flop  barges  in  the  night,  or  in 
cafe  of  any  difpute  about  their  lading  : thefe  bars  are  com- 
pofed  of  a large  baulk  of  fir  timber  floating  on  the  water ; and 
a fmall  arch  capable  of  containing  fuch  a floating  beam  of 
the  proper  length  is  provided  under  the  bank,  fo  that  when 
the  trade  on  the  canal  is  required  to  be  ftopped,  the  toll- 
clerk  has  only  to  draw  out  the  beam  by  means  of  a cord  at- 
tached to  it,  until  its  end  enters  a recefs  in  the  oppofite  wall, 
and  then  to  lock  the  beam  fall. 

We  fhall  next  defer.be  the  Wajle-gates,  Trunks,  Tumbling- 
lays,  or  Weirs,  that  muft  be  provided,  for  letting  off  the  fu- 
fluous  water  of  a canal  in  wet  times,  for  keeping  the  water 
to  one  certain  height,  or  drawing  it  oil  in  cafe  any  repairs 
may  be  wanting.  Wajle-gaies  are  fiuices  of  the  common 
conftrutiion  in  the  fide  of  a canal,  where  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  water  is  required  to  be  let  out,  and  are  to  be 
drawn  up,  either  by  a rack  and  pinion,  a chain  and  roller, 
or  a number  of  holes  for  a crow-bar,  as  circumftances  may 
render  moft  eligible  : where  Idler  quantities  of  water  are  to 
be  let  out,  or  for  emptying  certain  lengths  of  the  canal  be- 
tween the  ftop-gates  or  planks,  when  occafion  may  require  ; 
trunks  formed  of  oak  or  elm  planks,  well  jointed,  fliould  be 
laid  into  the  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  care- 
fully inclofed  in  puddle,  with  a valve  or  fluittle  that  will 
fhut  very  tight,  and  can  be  readily  drawn  when  the  water 
is  required  to  be  let  off : we  beg  to  recommend,  wherever 
wooden  trunks  are  ufed  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  that  they 
fliould  be  funk  fo  low,  or  the  mouth  where  they  difeharge 
fliould  be  made  up,  fo  that  the  trunk  may  always  remain 
quite  full  of  water,  and  the  air  be  at  all  times  excluded  ; in 
which  fituation  wood  will  laft  much  longer  than  if  wet  and 
dry  alternately. 

In  the  choice  of  fituations  for  weirs,  to  difeharge  the  fur- 
plus  water  of  a canal,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  let  off  any 
confiderable  quantity  at  any  time,  but  into  a brook-courfe 
or  bottom  of  a vale,  that  is  croffed  or  proceeds  up  to  the 
canal,  and  has  ditches  through  which  the  water  can  efcape,. 
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without  tearing  or  doing  injury  to  the  land  adjoining.  The 
moll  frequent  tumbling-lays  or  weirs  to  difcharge  water  from 
canals  are  compofed  of  flrong  walls  of  brick  or  mafonry, 
as  qc,  Plate  IV,  Canals  fig.  27,  whofe  top  q is  coped  with 
hewn  and  well  jointed  Hone,  or  with  a flout  fill  of  oak,  the 
top  of  the  fame  being  juft  level  with  the  top-water  line 
yDH,  or  about  one  foot  lower  than  the  top-bank  DC  I K, 
A c is  a paving  of  large  Hones  for  the  water  to  fall  on,  and 
efcape  at  A,  and  A B c are  wing-walls  at  the  ends  of  the 
weir,  to  keep  up  the  bank  and  confine  the  water.  Thefe 
weirs  are  generally  on  the  towing-path  fide,  on  which  a low 
plank  bridge,  as  C /,  is  fupported  over  it,  called  a weir- 
bridge.  When  thefe  weirs  are  wanted  of  confiderable 
length,  the  wall  qc  ought  not  to  be  llraight  but  on  a cir- 
cular plan,  curving  inwards  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  will 
be  better  able  to  fupport  the  lateral  prefiiire  of  the  bank 
behind  it ; a puddle  ditch  fhould  be  carried  up  immediately 
behind  the  wall,  allowing  the  courfes  of  puddle  to  fet 
thoroughly,  before  others  are  applied,  that  the  great  pref- 
fure  of  the  ftmifiuid  puddle  may  not  overfet  or  diflurb  the 
wall ; and  the  paving  AC  fhould  be  of  large  and  well  jointed 
ftones,  and  if  fet  upon  a courfe  of  puddle  it  would  be  a 
further  fecurity  againfl  their  wafhing  up,  which  too  often 
happens.  We  have  feidom  feen  any  confiderable  weirs  or 
tumbling-bays  of  the  above  continuation,  but  where  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  James 
Brindley , on  Bridgewater ’s  canal,  and  have  made  a circular- 
weir , or  well-fall,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal;  we  have 
fpoken  of  thefe  when  treatmg  of  the  general  improvement 
of  a valley,  as  alfo  in  the  making  of  refervoirs,  but  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  refer  to  a feiftion  of  fuch  a well  fall  in 
Jig.  28,  where  A'  P'  is  luppofed  to  be  the  fedlion  of  a vale 
crofting  the  canal  CFG  I;  AM  is  an  arch  of  brick  work, 
fecured  on  its  upper  fide  at  lead,  with  a covering  of  puddle, 
and  M N is  a well,  whofe  fteining  or  lining  of  brick  or  Hone 
is  groined  into  the  arch  at  M,  having  a well  paved  floor, 
three  or  four  feet  below  M,  according  to  the  height  NM 
that  the  water  is  to  fall,  and  a coping  of  hewn  Hone,  or  a 
large  curb  of  found  oak  at  its  top.  I O P Q_R  P'  is  in- 
tended to  reprefent  the  fedlion  of  a fide  pond  or  wider  place 
in  the  canal,  from  which  the  water  may  drop  quietly  into 
the  well  at  N front  all  tides,  and  run  oft'  at  A. 

For  letting  a proper  quantity  of  the  furplus  water  of  a 
■canal  forwards  into  the  ponds  below,  a fmall  weir  is  gene- 
rally conftrudled  in  the  walls  at  the  head  of  each  lock, 
which  lets  the  water  down  into  the  paddle-holts,  or  crooked 
arches  that  convey  the  water  for  filling  the  locks,  and  hence 
fuch  are  called  paddle-weirs  or  lock-weirs.  The  upper  gates 
or  doors  of  the  locks  are  often  boarded  no  higher  than  the 
top-water  line,  and  therefore  a£t  as  weirs  for  difeharging 
furplus  water  into  the  lock  ; and  gates  of  this  fort  are  called 
Jlood-gates. 

On  the  conJlruBion  of  Culverts , or  drains  under  a canal  for 
conveying  away  water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fide  of 
the  canal,  it  remains  for  us  to  fay,  that  they  fliould  be  care- 
fully apportioned  in  iize  to  the  ftream  that  is  to  pafs  through 
them  in  floods,  and  fhould  be  conltru&ed  of  found  brick  or 
ftone  work,  and  inclofed,  or  at  leafl  well  covered  on  their 
upper  fide  with  puddle.  Many  engineers  have  ufed  wooden 
trunks  for  this  purpofe,  but  except  wood  be  in  great  plenty, 
and  of  the  bell  quality,  and  good  bricks  or  ftone  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  procured,  it  is  not  advifable  to  ufe  perifhable 
materials  in  fuch  fituations.  If  the  ground  be  rooory  or 
bad,  and  a culvert  muft  lie  pretty  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  and  have  but  a flight  covering,  it  may  be  proper,  in 
fome  fituations,  to  ufe  caft-iron  cylinders  flanched  together,  as 
was  done  under  or  near  the  Stajfordjhire  and  IV orcefer  canal; 
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and  fuch  may  be  made  cheaper  and  eafier  of  carriage,  by  being 
in  two  or  three  fegments  longitudinally,  to  be  flanched  to- 
gether before  they  are  laid  down  ; and  in  fuch  fituations, 
perhaps  leaden  rivets  might  be  cheaper  and  be  more  durable 
than  wrought  iron  ones,  or  nuts  anc  ferevvs.  If  bricks  are 
to  be  ufed  in  culverts,  over  foft  and  moory  ground,  or 
quick-fands,  a cradle  compofed  of  ribs  of  wood  and  boards 
or  rails,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  centering,  fliould  be  prepared, 
fuitable  to  the  outer  curve  of  the  intended  culvert,  and  fuch 
a cradle  fhould  be  carefully  embedded,  in  the  proper  place 
to  receive  the  bricks  of  the  lower  ftgments  of  the  culvert : 
for  want  of  fuch  precaution  many  a culvert  has  funk  partial- 
ly, perharps  owing  to  the  fprings  excavating  the  fand  or 
filth  from  below,  and  has  been  broken,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  canal.  Culverts  are  of  fo  much  importance,  that  too 
much  care  can  hardly  be  taken  to  make  them  folid  and  fe- 
cure,  and  to  cover  them  effe&ually  with  puddle:  another 
hint  we  would  here  give,  refpedling  the  choice  of  places  for 
the  culverts;  they  fhould  never,  if  poffible  to  avoid  it,  be 
made  exactly  in  an  old  brook-courfe,  ditch,  or  flough,  but 
in  the  neareft  found  ground  ; and  where  often  they  can  be  got 
down  to  the  proper  depth,  without  any  trouble  from  water, 
or  at  leafl  the  fame  can  be  eafily  pumped  out  ; and  the 
ftream  need  not  be  admitted  to  the  work,  until  the  old 
brook  or  flough  is  required  to  be  filled  up.  In  this  way  it 
often  will  happen,  that  culverts  may  remain  during  the  win- 
ter following  their  conftruttion,  completely  excluded  from 
the  froft,  and  therefore  may  be  done  later  in  the  year,  by 
filling  in  the  fluff  upon  them  and  at  their  ends,  and  the 
mortar  be  completely  fet  before  the  new  channel  at  the  ends 
for  conducing  the  water  through  them  need  to  be  cut. 
And  we  beg  to  remark,  that  by  an  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  in  making  new  arches  under  roads,  and  keeping  the 
bottom  of  the  arch  much  lower  than  is  generally  done,  or 
indeed  practicable  in  the  old  channel  or  flough,  half  or  two* 
thirds  of  the  whole  expence  will  generally  be  faved  ; for  a 
deep  and  new  channel  being  cut  to  the  new  arch  ; with 
fcouring  out  the  brook-courfe  for  fome  diflance  below,  old 
ford-places,  if  the  defeent  to  them  be  eafy  and  convenient, 
will  not  require  immediately  to  be  filled  up  or  altered  ; but 
during  any  extraordinary  flood,  the  fame,  if  compofed  of 
gravel  and  hard  fluff,  may  a£t  the  part  of  a weir  for  a fhort 
time,  in  carrying  off  the  water,  without  injury  to  the  road 
or  material  inconvenience  to  the  paffetigers.  It  will  fome- 
times  happen,  that  a fmall  ftream  of  water  is  required  to  pafs 
under  the  canal,  in  places  where  it  is  not  embanked;  in  fuch. 
cafes  a crooked  or  broken  bached  culvert  is  to  be  made,  as 
moon , fg.  29,  for  pafling  the  water  from  m to  n under  the 
canal  C F GI ; this  will  require  puddling  as  before  deferib- 
ed,  and  a flrong  box  full  of  holes,  or  grating,  fliould  be 
fixed  over  each  of  its  ends,  as  well  as  pits  or  holes  be  made 
at  the  upper  end,  deeper  than  the  mouth  of  the  culvert,  to 
receive  and  detain  the  fand  and  gravel  which  the  ftream  may 
bring  down  in  hafty  rains,  otherwife  thefe,  or  the  ftones  that 
mifehievous  boys  might  throw  into  it,  would  in  time  choak 
it  up  between  0 and  0. 

The  conjlrudlion  of  Tunnels,  or  fubterraneous  arches,  for 
drawing  off  or  conveying  of  water,  has  been  known  from  the 
earlieft  periods,  as  appears  by  the  celebrated  works  of  this 
kind  between  lake  Copais  in  Bceotia  and  the  fea ; between 
the  lakes  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; as  alfo  by  the  courfes  of  the  Roman 
aquedufts,  many  of  which  were  tunnelled  through  hills  of 
great  extent.  In  the  mining  diftridls  of  this  country,  we 
have  long  had  levels  or  audits  of  confiderable  extent  to  mines; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire,  the  Helcarr 
Sough  has  . been  cut  through  the  folid  rock  for  nearly  four 
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miles  in  length,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  the  feveral  lead 
mines  in  the  vicinity  ; JVirkfworth  Moor  Sough,  of  near  three 
miles  long,  and  Cromford  Sough,  of  two  miles  in  length,  with 
many  others  of  lefs  note,  are  alfo  to  be  found  at  great  depths 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  fir  ft  tunnel.  that  we  read  of,  as 
conflrudted  for  the  purpofe  of  navigation,  was  by  M.  Riquet, 
near  Bezieres  on  the  Languedoc  canal,  in  France  ; and  the 
firlt  in  this  country,  was  the  entrance  made  by  fames  Brind- 
ley to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater' & coal-mines  at  Worfley  near 
Manchefter  ; while  the  firlt  of  our  tunnels  undertaken  for  the 
purpofes  of  general  trade,  or  as  a thoroughfare,  was  by  the 
fame  engineer  at  Harecaftle  on  the  ’Trent  and  Me r fey  canal. 
It  is  very  effential  to  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  a tunnel,  that  the  arch  thereof  fhould  be  quite  flraight, 
and  exactly  level;  corffiderable  care  will  therefore  be  necef- 
fary  in  obtaining  an  exadt  fedlion,  by  levelling,  of  the  hill  that 
is  to  be  perforated,  when  a line  in  the  exadt  vertical  plane  of 
the  tunnel  is  fixed  and  flaked  out  overUihe  hill  ; in  doing 
which,  it  will  be  right  to  choofe  the  narrowefl  place  that 
the  hill  prefects  at  the  propofed  level,  and  where  alfo  the  hill 
riles  rather  boldly  from  fuch  level ; othervvife  an  expenfive 
and  troublefome  length  of  deep-cutting  would  be  neceffary, 
or  of  the  tunnel  that  muft  be  dug  out  from  above  and  then 
covered  up  again,  before  a fufficient  depth  of  fluff  overhead 
would  be  come  at,  to  admit  of  working  under  ground  ; it 
will  alfo  be  of  confequence,  when  determining  the  exadl  line 
for  a tunnel,  to  avoid  having  the  deep-cutting  and  entrances 
in  alluvial  or  diflurbed  and  fiippery  foils,  but,  if  poffible,  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  folid  and  undillurbed  frata  of  which 
the  hill  is  compofed. 

It  will  but  very  rarely  happen,  and  that  only  on  fhort  tun- 
nels, made  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  level  of  a canal, 
that  the  workings  will  not  be  in  foil  more  or  lefs  full  of 
fprings  of  water;  therefore  one  of  the  firll  operations,  after 
the  line  and  level  of  a tunnel  is  finally  determined  on,  is  to 
fearch  by  levelling  for  a place  in  the  neareft  vale  or  brook  that 
is  fome  feet  below  the  propofed  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel;  this  mull  be  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  intended 
tunnel  is  of  greater  or  lefs  length  ; and  from  this  point  a large 
ditch  mud  be  opened,  with  a very  fmail  rife  towards  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  then  a heading  or 
fough  mull  be  begun,  juft  large  enough  for  men  who  are 
ufed  to  fuch  bufmefs  to  work  in,  and  to  line  it  fecurely  with 
bricks  as  they  proceed,  but  leaving  proper  openings  in  the 
joints  for  the  fprings  to  collect  freely  from  all  fides  into  their 
heading.  Some  perfonshave  fupported  their  headings  with 
boards  and  props  of  wood,  inltead  of  arching  them  ; but 
which  praftice  we  cannot  recommend  : all  iuch  works  ought 
to  be  durably  conflruCled,  or  fhould  any  accident  or  circum- 
llances,  as  the  want  of  money,  Sec.  delay  the  completion  of 
the  work  for  fome  years,  all  this  tedious  and  expenfive  work 
will  perhaps  require  doing  again  ; it  ought  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  after  fome  years  or  ages  have  clapfed,  the  tunnel 
may  want  repairs  or  alterations,  and  that  the  fame  headings 
may  be  again  opened  and  uftd,  to  lay  it  dry  in  a fhort  time, 
if  durably  conflruCled  ; which  may  be  of  the  moll  material 
confequence  in  lcffening  the  period  of  interruption  to  the 
trade  by  fuch  repairs  or  alterations.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  be- 
gin a heading  as  above-mentioned  on  each  fide  of  the  hill,  and 
work  them  up  towards  each  end  of  the  tuunel,  along  the  line 
of  which  it  is  to  proceed  from  each  end,  riling  gently  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  middle  point,  that  the  water  may  run 
freely  off;  the  headings  fhould  be  a few  feet  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  working,  that  will  be  neceffary  for  the  inverted 
arch  of  the  tunnel,  and  a few  yards  off  on  the  fide  of  it ; and 
crofs  headings  or  foughs  muit,  at  flated  diflances,  be  run 
under  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  into  which,  openings  can  after- 


wards be  made  to  let  off  the  water  which  colleCls  in  each 
feparate  working.  If  the  foil  be  rather  fliff,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  it  not  very  confiderable,  one  heading  may 
fuffice  ; but  wlierq  porous  fluff,  with  great  quantities  of 
water  are  interfered,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  branch  off  an 
additional  heading,  to  proceed  along  the  other  fide  of  the 
line,  the  more  effectually  to  draw  off  the  water  ; by  which, 
perhaps,  if  the  headings  are  done  a fufficient  length  of,  time 
before  the  tunneling  is  begun,  a quick- fand,  or  fimilar  run- 
ning of  the  lluff,  may  in  feveral  places  be  prevented.  If  in 
driving  the  headings,  any  fiffures  or  cavities  filled  with  fand 
or  loofe  matters,  are  interfeCled,  and  are  found  to  bring  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water  from  one  fide  of  the  line,  it 
may  be  right  to  drive  a crofs  heading  for/ome  dillance  into 
fuch  porous  fluff,  for  intercepting  the  water  before  it  reaches 
the  intended  workings  of  the  tunnel. 

The  next  operation  will  be  to  fet  out  a line  very  truly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  intended  tunnel,  and  to  mark 
thereon,  at  equal  diflances,  about  150  yards  apart,  or  oftener 
if  great  expedition  in  completing  the  tunnel  is  required,  the 
place  of  the  feveral  tunnel  pits,  that  are  to  be  funk  for  drawing 
tip  the  fluff  excavated  from  the  tunnel,  and  letting  down  the 
centres,  bricks,  and  other  things  wanted  in  the  work  ; it  will 
be  well  to  contrive  the  line  of  the  headings  and  tunnel-pits, 
fo  that  they  may  coincide  ; and  in  great  lengths  of  heading 
fhafts  or  tunnel-pits  may  be  funk  at  intervals,  to  give  air  to 
the  headings,  and  through  which  the  fluff  excavated  there- 
from may  more  readily  be  drawn  up  ; and  it  may  be  advif- 
able,  in  fome  inflances,  to  fet  out  a line  on  each  fide  of  the 
tunnel,  for  the  tunnel-pits  to  be  fome  on  one  fide  and  fome 
on  the  other  of  the  tunnel,  and  that  both  may  in  places  in- 
terfeCl  the  headings.  If  bricks  or  floncs  are  not  at  hand  when 
the  tunnel-pits  are  begun,  and  wood  is  plenty,  the  fhafts  or 
tunnel-pits  may  be  made  fquare,  and  have  their  fides  fup. 
ported  by  boards  and  ftruts  of  wood  ; otherwife  they  fhould 
be  made  round,  and  lined  or  fleined  like  a well  as  foon  as 
they  are  done  ; if  the  foil  fhould  prove  loofe  and  full  of 
water,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  Hein  the  fhaft  as  foon  as  fuch 
foil  is  reached,  and  to  work  afterwards  from  underneath  the. 
curb,  and  let  the  fleining  fink,  as  is  done  in  well  finking. 
Some  tunnel  pits  have  been  made  over  the  line  of  the  tunnel, 
but  fuch  do  not  admit  of  being  fleined  with  fafety,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight  thereof,  which  would  damage  the  crown 
of  the  tunnel,  where  they  were  groined  into  each  other ; 
and  fuch  of  them  as  are  left  afterwards  for  air  fhafts,  if  the 
foil  is  wet,  will  let  an  unpleafant  dripping  of  water  down 
upon  the  goods  or  paffengevs  in  palling  through  the  tunnel, 
as  we  once  experienced  in  paffmg  through  Braunflon  tunnel 
on  the  Grand  'Junttion  canal.  A common  roll  and  winch 
will  be  fufficient  for  drawing  up  the  Huff  and  water,  and  let- 
ting down  bricks  to  ilein  with,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  water 
is  confiderable  ; but  it  will  be  proper  to  eredl  a liorfe  gin,  or 
turn  beam,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  the  fhafts  of  coal-pits,  for  the 
cheaper  and  more  expeditious  drawing  up  the  fluff  and  letting 
down  of  materials,  when  the  workings  have  commenced. 
We  have  before  recommended  a line  to  be  flaked  outexadlly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  tunnel  for  the  centres  of  the  feveral 
tunnel-pits,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that  no  gin,  or  other 
obflrudlion,  be  eredled  in  this  line,  fo  that  a fine  line  or 
firing  can  at  any  time  be  flretched  acrofs  the  top  of  any  of 
the  tunnel-pits,  and  be  adjufled  without  fear  of  millake  in  the 
exadl  range  of  this  line,  or  parallel  to  the  intended  tunnel. 
When  a tunnel-pit  is  completed  and  fleined,  and  a communi- 
cation formed  with  the  heading  to  keep  the  fame  clear  of 
water  ; two  points  mufl  be  fixed  in  the  fleining  near  its  bot- 
tom, by  letting  fall  or  fufpending  plumb-lines,  at  the  time 
that  there  is  no  wind  to  diflurb  their  verticality,  and  adjufling 
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another  fine  line  between  the  two  points  on  the  fteining  be- 
low, fo  as  to  be  exactly  under  and  parallel  to  the  line  above 
and  confequently  fo  to  the  intended  tunnel.  Tlve  engineer 
Ihould  carefully  repeat  his  levels  and  transfer  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  intended  tunnel,  or  the  furface  of  the  water  of 
the  canal  therein,  and  mark  the  fame  carefully  in  the  fteining 
of  each  tunnel-pit : and  thus  the  workmen  who  are  to  under- 
take the  work  will  be  furnifhed  with  the  direction,  level,  and 
diftance  of  the  tunnel  they  are  to  form  under  ground. 

The  work  commences,  by  excavating  a paifage  from  the 
tunnel- pit  into  the  line  of  the  intended  tunnel,  and  fupporting 
the  fame  properly  with  timber,  or  walls  and  an  arch,  as  a 
paifage  into  the  work.  A piece  of  the  intended  tunnel,  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  according  as  the  foil  is  found  to 
ftand,  is  then  excavated,  in  the  proper  form,  place,  and  level, 
afeertained  from  time  to  time  by  lfretching  a fine  line  be- 
tween the  marks,  on  the  fteining  before-mentioned,  and  mea- 
furing  therefrom,  and  ufing  a common  plummet- level  for 
transferring  the  level  from  the  level-mark  on  the  fteining  be- 
fore-mentioned j great  numbers  of  ribs  for  centerings  fhould 
be  prepared  in  different  fegments,  and  in  readinefs  to  put 
together  with  nuts  and  ferews,  leaving  as  much  room  in  tiie 
middle  or  centre  as  can  conveniently  be  dene,  for  the  men  to 
work  and  pafs  through  after  the  fame  are  put  up  ; the  parts 
of  two  of  thefe  ribs  are  then  to  be  let  down  the  tunnel-pit,  and 
to  be  put  together  and  fixed  up  in  their  proper  place  and 
•diftance  afunder  in  the  tunnel ; fhort  lengths  of  boards  or  laths 
are  to  be  prepared  and  fixed  on  their  outiides,  as  the  turning 
of  the  arch  proceeds  ; which,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
this  very  difficult  work,  requires  the  utmoft  care  and  expe- 
rience to  make  it  found  and  fubftantial;  when  this  firff  yard 
or  lefs  in  length  of  the  tunnel  is  turned  and  fecurely  keyed  up, 
the  fame  is  fecured  by  ramming  in  clay,  or  proper  fluff,  fo  as 
to  fill  every  cavity  above  or  withoutfide  the  brick-work. 
The  workmen  then  begin  at  each  end  of  the  piece  that  is 
turned,  one  party  working  one  way  along  the  line  of  the 
tunnel,  and  another  the  contrary  way,  until  another  yard  or 
other  length  of  the  tunnel  is  excavated,  when  other  ribs  are 
put  up  and  fixed  together,  boarded,  and  the  brick-work  is 
turned  round  or  behind,  the  fame  as  before  ; the  utmoft  care 
being  taken  to  joint  thefe  courfes  evenly  and  fecurely  into  the 
former  ones  : the  vacant  fpace  is  then  rammed  up  with  earth, 
and  a new  excavation  proceeded  with  at  each  end  as  before. 
The  engineer  ought  frequently  to  renew  his  level-marks  from 
fixed  and  good  bench-marks  on  the  ground,  and  to  examine 
and  adjuft  the  ranging  line,  and  alfo  himfelf  raoft  carefully 
infpedl  each  working  of  the  tunnel,  and  examine,  by  ftretch- 
ing  a fine  line  along  its  centre,  and  meafuring  and  levelling 
to  his  ranging  line  in  the  tunnel-pit,  to  fee  that  every  part 
of  the  work  is  proceeding  exaftly  in  the  fame  line,  and  fo 
that  when  in  procefs  of  time  each  adjacent  working  fliall  be 
joined,  and  the  tunnel  be  completed,  the  whole  may  form 
one  exa&  and  truly  ftraight  arch.  If  the  ground  proves 
loofe  and  bad  for  {landing,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  the 
work,  by  different  fets  of  men,  without  any  intermiffion  \ 
and  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  work  never  is  left,  even  for 
a night,  without  templets,  or  fhort  pieces  of  plank,  being 
put  up  to  cover  the  roof,  that  is  neceffarily  left  open  to  admit 
the  men’s  heads  and  arms,  while  they  are  turning  and  back- 
ing up  their  lall  length  of  work  at  the  crown  ; and  thefe 
templets  fhould  be  fecurely  {bored  up  by  fpars  or  ftruts,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  fettling  or  falling  in,  which  has 
actually  happened  in  fome  tunnels,  owing  to  the  negleCf  of 
this  fimple  and  neceffary  operation,  fo  that  a coniiderable 
length  of  the  tunnel  required  to  be  dug  out  from  the  furface 
of  the  ground  to  repair  the  breach.  Wheu  the  tunnel  and 
ends  are  completed,  ditches  are  to  be  dug  out,  acrofs  the 
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headings,  near  the  entrances  of  the  tunnel,  and  a fubftantial 
puddle-ditch  carried  up,  to  effeftually  dam  them  up,  and 
force  the  water  that  afterwards  collects,  in  them  to  rife  up 
into  the  tunnel,  through  ciofs-headings  to  be  left  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  tunnel  at  B.ifworth,  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal 
being  the  lateft  that  has  been  completed  (Feb.  1803.)  we  have 
afeertained  the  following  particulars  relating  to  it,  in  order 
to  give  fome  idea  of  the  pre-fent  ftate  and  exper.ces  of  tunnel 
making.  The  internal  width  of  this  tunnel  is  i6f  feet,  the 
deptli  below  the  water-line  to  the  inverted  arch  7 feet,  ar.d 
the  fofit  or  crown  of  the  arch  is  1 1 feet  above  the  fame  line. 
The  fide-walls  are  the  fegments  of  a circle  of  20  feet  radius, 
the  top  arch  of  one  of  8 feet  radius.  The  fide  and  top  walls 
are  ! 7 inches,  or  two  bricks  thick,  and  the  bottom  or  inverted 
arch  13  inches,  or  if  brick  thick  ; every  fifth  courfe  of  the 
top  arch,  and  every  eleventh  of  the  fide  walls,  is  compofed  of 
two  heading  bricks,  or  wedge-like,  one  inch  thick  on  the 
in  fide  and  three  at  the  back  ; alfo,  every  fifth  and  eleventh, 
courfe  as  above  (but  between  the  courfes  of  heading  bricks) 
are  compofed  of  bricks  laid  obliquely  acrofs  the  others,  the 
front  and  back  corners  being  cut  off  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
making,  for  more  effectually  breaking  the  joints,  of  work 
obliged  to  be  done  in  fuch  fhort  lengths.  The  mortar  that 
was  ufed,  was  compofed  of  one  bufhel  of  Southam  lime  ( blue 
lias)  and  three  of  good  (and.  Six  inches  under  the  water 
line,  on  each  fide  of  the  tunnel,  flide-rails  of  fir,  5 inches 
fquare,  to  keep  the  barges  off  the  walls,  are  fixed  by  pieces 
of  oak  let  into  the  wall  below  them  ; which  rails  projeCt  9 
inches  from  the  wall,  and  have  at  every  9 feet,  a chock  of 
wood  upon  the  rail,  for  the  bargemen  tofet  their  poleagainft 
forfhoving  their  barges  along.  And  we  were  told  that  this 
tunnel  was  contracted  for,  at  15k  133.  per  yard  run  ; the 
foil  principally  a hard  blue  clay,  with  two  or  three  thin  rocks 
in  it.  Sufficient  headings  had  been  executed  feveral  years 
before  at  the  company’s  expence.  The  fame  contractors 
were  paid  10^  d.  per  cubic  yard  for  excavating  the  deep  cut- 
ting at  one  end  of  this  tunnel,  and  1 id.  per  cubic  yard  for 
the  other.  The  expence  of  driving  the  above  headings  were, 
we  underftood,  from  36s.  to  42s.  6d.  per  yard  run.  Nine- 
teen tunnel-pits,  fome  of  them  60  feet  deep,  were  funk  for  the 
ufe  of  the  above  tunnel,  whichcoftabout  30s.  per  yard  in  depth, 
including  fteining.  In  our  inquiries  refpeCting  Braunfton  tun- 
nel, oimthe  fame  canal,  we  were  told,  that  320  yards  of  the 
fame  was  drove  in  quick-fands,  and  that  it  coft  4800I.  extra 
on  that  account.  The  Foulridge  tunnel  on  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  of  1630  yards  long,  proved  to  be  in  fuch  very 
loofe  and  bad  ground,  that  the  whole  of  it,  but  about  700 
yards,  was  obliged  to  be  dug  out  from  above  ; in  fome  parts  30 
yards  wide  at  top,  and  near  20  deep,  and  iinmenfe  works  of 
timber  were  neceffary  to  fupport  and  keep  the  banks  apart, 
while  the  tunnel  was  turned,  and  the  foil  filled  in  again. 
Some  part  of  this  work,  done  about  the  year  i/94»  coft.  24I. 
or  more  per  yard  run. 

After  a good  length  of  the  tunnel  has  been  completed  and 
well  backed  u-p,  and  been  allowed  fome  days  or  weeks  for  the 
earth  to  have  fettled  regularly  upon  the  brick -work,  the  cen- 
tering may  be  removed,  by  loofening  the  ferews  and  taking  it 
to  pieces,  to  be  again  put  up  and  ufed  further  on  in  the  fame 
working.  In  tunnels  upon  high  levels  in  porous  foils,  and 
in  others  femetimes  near  their  ends,  or  in  crofting  any  dry 
and  porous  ftratum,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  excavate  the 
bottom  a foot  or  18  inches  deeper  than  ufual,  and  to  fill  the 
fame  up  again  with  well  wrought  and  ftiffifh  puddle,  and  to 
turn  the  inverted  arch,  and  as  much  of  the  fides  as  are  below 
the  water-level,  upon  the  fame,  when  fet.  Mr.  William 
Chapman,  page  52  to  54  of  bis  Olfervat'ms , &c.  before 
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quoted,  has  given  feveral  directions  for  fetting  out  tunnels, 
where  coal-ftrata  are  intended  to  be  interfered  and  worked 
thereby,  as  at  Worfley  on  Bridgewater's,  and  HarecafUe  on 
the  Trent  and  Merfey  canals.  It  will  be  a matter  of  fome 
importance,  for  the  engineer  to  attend  to  the  removing  of  the 
top  foil  from  a fufficient  fpace  near  each  tunnel-pit,  and  to 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  evenly  covered,  or  the  holes  therein  filled 
up,  with  the  ftuff  that  is  drawn  up  and  wheeled  away 
from  the  tunnel-pits  ; and  as  fall  as  the  different  parts  of  the 
tunnel  are  completed,  referving  ffuff  enougli  to  fill  up  fucli 
tunnel-pits  as  are  not  to  remain  for  air-flrafts,  to  caufe  the 
top-foil  to  be  returned  upon  fitch  places,  to  avoid  a heavy 
expence  for  fpoil  banks,  befides  putting  the  farmers  and 
neighbourhood  out  of  temper  by  feeing  the  apparent  walte 
and  devaflation  that  fuc’n  works  make,  when  carelefsly  or 
negligently  performed.  The  want  of  a towing  path  through 
a tunnel  muff  be  very  apparent,  to  all  filch  as  have  feen  the 
tedious  and  barbarous  procefs  in  ufe,  of  a man  lying  at 
length  upon  the  gunnel  of  the  barge,  and  pawing  the  walls 
with  his  feet ; in  narrow  boats  this  is  Hill  more  evident, 
where  a plank  is  obliged  to  be  laid  acrofs  the  barge  for  the 
men  to  lie  down  upon  their  backs,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
reach  and  paw  the  walls  with  their  feet ! The  tunnel  near 
Atcham  on  the  Shrewffury  canal,  though  of  970  yards  in 
length,  has  a towing-path  through  it  ; fo  has  one  at  Newbold 
on  the  Oxford  canal,  and  many  other  fhort  ones  in  different 
places.  In  all  fiiort  tunnels,  and  even  in  long  ones,  if  the 
ground  proves,  on  examination,  found  and  goodfor  tunnelling, 
it  certainly  would  be  worth  while  to  give  the  neceffary  width 
to  the  arch,  to  admit  of  this  effential  appendage. 

Among  the  moft  confiderable  tunnels  that  we  have,  are 
thofe  at  Worfley  on  Bridgewater' s canal,  18  miles  in  length  ! 
Marfden  on  the  Huddersfield,  5280  yards  ; Sapperton  on  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  4300  yards  ; Penfax  on  the  Leominjler 
and  Kington,  3850  yards  ; Laplat  on  the  Dudley,  3776 
yards;  Blifworth  on  the  Grand  junflion,  3080  yards  ; Rip- 
ley on  the  Cromford,  3000  yards  ; Dudley  on  the  Dudley, 
2926  yards  ; HarecafUe  on  the  Trent  and  Merfey,  2888 
yards ; Norwood  on  the  Chef  erf  eld,  2850  yards  ; Welt- 
Heath  on  the  Worcefer  and  Birmingham,  2700  yards  ; Mor- 
welham  on  the  Tavifock,  2500  yards  ; Oxenhall  on  the 
Hereford  and  Gloucejler,  2.192  yards  ; Braunfton  on  the 
Grand  Junflion,  2045  yards,  &c. 

The  longelt  tunnels  that  have  been  propofed,  befides  the 
above,  were  one  of  5 miles  on  the  once  propofed  extenfion  of 
the  Manchefer  Bolton  and  Bury  to  the  Calder  river;  and  one 
of  4^  miles  on  the  Porlfmouth  and  Croydon,  through  the 
chalk  hills  fouth  of  the  latter  place.  The  towns  of  Man- 
chefler,  Kidderminfter,  and  Southampton  appear  to  be  tun- 
nelled underby  the  Bridgewater's,  Stafford  and  IVorceffer,  and 
Southampton  and  Salifury  canals  refpedtively. 

The  executing  of  deep-cuttings  appears  to  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar to  the  Chinefe,  iince  we  read  of  fome  of  their  canals 
that  are  in  places  excavated  80  feet  deep  ! and  of  others 
that  are  cut  20  feet  deep  for  feven  or  eight  miles  in  length  ! 
The  fetting  out  and  determining  upon  the  Hopes  of  a deep- 
cutting  of  confiderable  depth  and  length,  areobjidts  deferving 
more  of  the  engineer’s  attention,  than  has  in  too  many  inltances 
been  beflowed  upon  them  : the  firff  ftep,  after  the  line  and 
the  level  of  the  intended  canal  are  determined  upon,  fhould 
be  to  examine  minutely  the  foil  in  every  part  that  is  to 
be  cut  in,  and  to  prove  the  fame  by  the  finking  of  fe- 
veral fhafts  ; if  any  of  thefe,  towards  the  centre  of  the  hill, 


the  ends  of  the  intended  cutting  may  appear  to  be  in  found 
ftuff ; it  will  be  worth  while,  in  fome  fuch  cafes,  to  put 
down  pumps  and  ereCt  a temporary  fteam  engine,  to  pump 
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up  the  water  during  the  work,  and  to  drive  headings  from 
fuch  pump-fhaft,  on  one  or  both  fides  of  the  intended  cut- 
ting, and  below  its  bottom,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
preparatory  to  driving  a tunnel.  Should  the  whole  of  the 
cutting  appear  to  be  in  loofe  alluvial  fluff,  full  of  water,  and 
difpofed  to  flip,  or  a part  only  of  the  ground  at  one  end,  as 
happened  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  deep-cutting  near  Tring, 
on  the  Grand  funSion  canal,  it  certainly  will  be  right  to 
begin  fuch  part,  by  driving  a heading  up  from  a proper 
point  below  the  intended  cutting,  and  to  give  time  for  the 
fprings  to  drain  off  before  the  cutting  is  begun,  which  may 
afterwards  proceed  in  feparate  lengths  at  the  fame  time, 
and  with  much  greater  certainty  and  difpatch,  by  the  help 
of  crofs  headings,  to  drain  off  the  water,  than  is  practicable 
without  fuch  precaution,  unlefs  expen  live  and  very  powerful 
pumps  or  machines  are  ufed  in  the  works  to  clear  them  of 
water  in  different  places;  while  the  tendency  to  flip  is  much 
increafed  by  fuch  fudden  and  partial  drawing  off  the  water. 
Slips  are  among  the  moil  formidable  accidents  to  which  ca- 
nal-works are  liable,  and  can  hardly  be  too  much  guarded 
againlf,  by  giving  an  extra  dope  to  banks  in  fuch  places, 
but  particularly  by  driving  headings  behind  fuch  parts,  fome 
time  before  the  workings  are  begun,  in  order  that  the  fprings 
may  be  intercepted,  by  which  the  molt  porous  and  loofe 
fluff  like  quick- fands  may,  in  many  inltances,  be  converted 
to  found  and  good  {landing  fluff.  After  all,  where  the 
frata  alternate  very  fall,  and  have  a confiderable  dip,  and 
any  flippery  matter  like  fullers  earth  or  potters  clay  inter- 
vene, adjoining  to  a porous  foil  that  can  fupply  it  with 
moilture,  it  is  aimoft  impoffibie  to  avoid  flips,  that  will  prove 
moft  difaftrous  in  their  conffquences,  both  in  expence  and 
delay  of  the  works  ; as  happened  in  the  Tring  deep-cutting 
above  mentioned,  on  the  Gloucefer  and  Berkley  canal,  and 
many  others  which  we  have  heard  of. 

When  the  engineer  has,  by  a thorough  inveftigation,  as 
above  recommended,  afeertained  the  nature  of  his  ground, 
and  its  tendency  to  flip,  he  can  determine  what  Hope  the 
upper  banks  A B and  P K ( Plate  I.  Canals,  fg.  6.)  ought 
to  have  in  every  part ; for  thefe  ought  not  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Hopes  C F and  I G,  agaiiift  which  the  water  is  to  lie, 
and  the  waves  of  the  canal  to  aft,  but  be  as  iteep  as  the 
ground  or  rock  will  Hand,  in  every  confiderable  length  to- 
gether ; and  the  degree  of  the  upper  Hopes  will  be  liable  to 
vary  accordingly  ; if  thefe  are  too  much  Hoped,  a vvafte  of 
land  and  of  labour  in  excavating  and  making  fpoil-banks  will 
be  occafioned,  while  if  they  are  made  too  deep  in  flippery 
or  loofe  wet  ground,  Hips  may  happen  that  will  occafion 
{till  more  ferious  expences,  and  delay  alfo.  All  thefe  prelimi- 
naiies  being  fettled,  and  the  width  in  every  part  calculated,  a 
number  of  Hope-holes  muft  be  dug  at  A and  P,  and  a lock- 
fpit  dug  out  to  join  them,  by  a careful  workman,  as  men- 
tioned before  on  the  marking  out  of  the  canal ; and  the 
top-foil  being  removed  and  clamped,  from  a fufficient  fpace 
for  flowing  the  (tuff,  the  work  will  then  be  ready  for  the 
contractors  to  begin  digging.  This  will  be  our  proper  place 
to  notice  feveral  machines,  and  contrivances  for  affifting  the 
operation  of  excavating  of  canals,  docks,  or  other  deep- 
cuttings.  The  moft  limple  and  ufual  method  for  fmall 
depths  is  by  runs  of  wheeling-planks,  fupported  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  up  the  fide  of  the  bank  upon  horfing-blocks 
of  different  heights,  on  which  the  labourers  wheel  out  the 
fluff.  In  larger  works,  turn-heams  or  horfe-gins  are  ereCted 
on  the  bank,  and  a ltvel-ftage  or  fcaffolding  is  ereCted  over 
part  of  the  deep-cutting  ; two  ropes  wind  and  unwind  con- 
trary ways  off  the  drum  or  barrel  of  the  gin,  and  pafs  over 
pulleys  fixed  over  the  end  of  the  ftage  ; thefe  ropes  termi- 
nate in  three  fmaller  ones*  two  of  which  have  at  their  ends 
3 ringsj 
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Tings,  and  the  other  a hook,  of  iron.  When  a loaded  bar- 
row  arrives  on  the  run  below  the  ilage,  a labourer  hands 
ready  to  flip  one  of  the  rings  on  to  each  of  the  handles  of  the 
barrow,  and  to  hook  the  other  end  into  the  fellies  of  the 
wheel  ; when  the  revolution  of  the  gin  draws  up  the  loaded 
barrow  to  the  ftage  above,  which  a labourer  lands,  un- 
hooks the  three  ropes,  and  affixes  their,  in  like  manner  to  an 
empty  barrow  that  is  to  be  let  down,,  while  a full  one  is  af- 
cending  as  before,  by  the  other  rope.  The  loaded  barrows 
are  wheeled  away  upon  the  llage,  and  run  therefrom  to  any 
place  above  that  is  defired.  At  the  London  Docks , we  faw 
a very  fimple  method  uled  ; two  llrong  pods  werp  fet  fall 
into  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  dock,  at  40  or  50  yards  from 
each  other;  and  at  about  five  or  fix  feet  .high  on  each,  a 
large  common  pulley  or  {hip’s  block  was  fattened,  by  a 
fhort  length  of  rope  ; through  tfiefe  blocks  a drong  rope 
was  run,  whofe  ends  terminated  in  two  imailer  ones,  with  rings 
at  their  ends,  as  before  mentioned  ; the  length  of  this,  rope 
was  fo  adapted,  that  one  end  reached  to  the  bottom  of  a very 
fteep  run  or  plane  of  planks  that  were  laid  and  fixed  on  the 
bank,  pointing  up  to  the  poll  at  top  ; while  the  other  end 
was  nearly  at  the  top  of  another  iimilar  plane  at  the  other 
poll.  At  a proper  place  between  the  two  pullies,  the 
whipple-tree  of  a horfe’s  harnefs  was  attached  or  laflied  un 
to  the  lope.  The  operation  was  conducted,  by  a man  arriv- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  with  li is  loaded  barrow,  the 
wheel  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  end  of  the  rope 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  and  the  horfe  (landing 
{till  near  the  poft  at  its  top  ; the  labourer  then  flipped  the 
two  rings  on  to  the  handles  of  his  barrow,  and  the  horfe 
being  fet  in  motion  tov/ards  the  other  poll,  the  barrow  was 
drawn  up  the  plane,  and  the  man  alfo  with  it,  who  made 
ufe  of  his  feet,  fuflaining  himfelf  from  falling  backwards  by 
holding  fad  by  the  barrow  handles,  which  he  at  the  fame 
time  was  enabled  to  guide  ; when  arrived  at  the  top,  and 
entered  upon  a plane  there  of  lefs  inclination,  the  horfe  had 
arrived  almod  at  the  other  pod  ; and  while  he  was  Hopped, 
and  was  turned  round  ready  to  return  again,  by  the  boy 
who  attended  him,  the  labourer  flipped  the  rings  off  his 
barrow  handles,  and  wheeled  the  fame  away  upon  the  upper 
run  ; another  labourer  inflantly  flipped  thefe  rings  on  to  the 
handles  of  his  empty  returning  barrow,  and  the  return  of 
the  horfe  let  him  and  his  barrow  down  the  plane  again,  the 
handles  going  firft,  and  the  man  holding  them  as  before, 
but  with  his  back  to  the  barrow  ; while  the  other  ends  of 
the  rope  were  drawing  another  labourer  and  his  loaded  bar- 
row  up  the  other  plane  as  before.  The  fimplicity,  difpatch, 
and  perfect  operation  of  this  contrivance,  do  great  credit 
to  its  inventor.  In  very  confiderable  works,  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  difpatch,  as  well  as  ultimate  faving 
of  expence,  to  ufe  trams  and  temporary  iron  rail-wavs  ; and 
if  the  height  and  quantity  of  duff  to  be  delivered  at  any 
one  place  be  very  confiderable,  inclined  planes,  with  ffeam- 
engines  of  fmall  dimenfions,  (luch  as  are  now  every  day  ma- 
nufactured and  improved)  (hould  alfo  be  erefted,  to  draw  up 
the  trams,  as  at  the  London  Docks  above  mentioned.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  fimple  and  draight  courfe  for  the  horfe, 
attached  to  the  middle  of  a rope  as  above,  may  often  be 
fubdituted  for  the  expenfive  turn-beams  above  mentioned, 
particularly  where  difpatch  in  fetting  the  apparatus  to  work 
is  an  objeCt. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  appears  to  have  contrived  a machine  to 
be  worked  by  men,  by  the  means  of  levers,  for  excavating 
canals,  which  was  tried  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  deep  cut- 
ting at  Dawley  near  Hayes  on  the  Grand  Junftion  canal. 
Mr.  Carrie’s  machine  for  the  fame  purpofe,'  but  worked  by 
a horfe  at  length,  appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  1794,  in  the 


deep-cutting  near  Cotton  Hacket,  on  the  IV orcjter  and 
Birmingham  canal.  In  the.  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p. 
^94,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  operation  of 
E.  Hajke'w’s  patent  excavator : “ This  machine  takes  the  - 
foil  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  at  40  feet  deep,  with 
equal  facility  as  at  fix  feet  from  the  furface  ! One  of  them 
is  at  work  upon  the  G/ouce/ler  and  Berkely  canal.  By- the 
affidance  of  two  men  only,  it  removes  1400  loaded  barrows 
ftom  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  to  the  diftance  of  40  feet,  in 
12  hours;  and  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  take  up  the  loaded 
barrows,  leave  them  at  top,  bring  down  the  empty  ones  in 
regular  rotation,  and  leave  them  at  the  bottom.  It  can  be 
moved  along  the  canal  to  the  didance  of  26  yards  in  10 
minutes,  by  the  two  men  that  work  it.” 

In  October  1793,  Mr.  J'feph  Sparrow  took  out  a patent 
for  a machine,  confiding  of  a box,  with  its  bottom  opening 
on  hinges,  fufpenaed  by  a fort  of  univerfal  gib  or  crane,  the 
whole  moving  upon  wheels  ; which  he  ftrongly  recommends 
for  elevating  and  difeharging  the  foil  dug  out  of  the  canal. 

S ee  Repertory,  vol.  v.  p.  77. 

Among  the  mod  confiderable  deep-cuttings,  are  thofe  at 
A Alton  on  the  Lancafier,  Tring  on  the  Grand  Junction, 
Codon  Hacket  on  Worcejler  and  Birmingham,  Burbage  on 
the  Kennet  and  Avon,  Little-borough  on  the  Rochdale , 
Smethwick  on  the  old  Birmingham,  & c. 

The  conJlruBion  of  Locks  is  fo  important  a part  of  canal- 
making, and  they  are  fo  very  effential  to  the  fydem  itfelf, 
that  we  {hall  give  forne  brief  particulars  of  their  hittory. 
Mr.  William  Chapman , in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the  various 
Sydems  of  Canal  Navigation,”  has  devoted  his  7th  chapter 
to  an  account  of  the  internal  navigations  of  China,  compiled 
from  fir  George  Staunton’s  and  other  authentic  accounts. 
He  obferves,  that  our  pound-locks  are  unknown  in  China, 
(although  explained  to  them  by  the  French  miffionaries  in 
1685)  ; and  it  appears  from  his  account,  page  76,  that  their 
grand  or  principal  canal  is,  in  fail,  only  a river  or  dream 
navigation,  although  greatly  diverted  by  art  from  its  ancient 
courfe  in  fome  parts ; the  current  of  the  water  being  flow, 
and  prevented  from  running  off  too  rapidly  by  its  defeent 
being  occafionally  checked  by  flood-gates,  confiding  of  twq 
abutments  of  done,  one  projedling  from  each  bank,  and 
leaving  a fpace  in  the  middle  jud  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
paffage  for  the  larged  veffels  employed  upon  the  canal;  and 
to  prevent  unnecelfary  wade  of  water  through  the  flood- 
gates, the  paffages  are  occafionally  clofed  by  planks  let 
down  tranfverfely  and  feparately  one  above  another,  their 
ends  reding  in  a vertical  groove  in  each  abutment’;  and  he 
obferves,  at  page  89,  that  it  was  probably  between  the 
years  of  the  Chridian  aera  605  and  618,  that  thefe  were  in- 
troduced. At  page  87,  he  fays:  “ The  Chinefe  method 
of  overcoming  afeents  appears  to  be  long  fubfequent  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
ander, who,  according  to  Monf.  Huet,  bffhop  of  Avranches, 
had  the  art  of  conllructing  Offices,  or  locks  of  one  fet  of 
gates,  fo  as  to  dop  the  impetuofity  of  the  current,  and  be 
occafionally  opened.  Though  termed  gates,  the  openings 
were  mod  probably  clofed  with  beams  of  timber,  let  down 
in  grooves  ; as  gates  of  large  width  and  depth  could  not  be 
opened  without  difficulty,  even  agaiffii  a fmall  diderence  of 
level.  There  are,  however,  fuch  fluices  with  gates  upon 
feveral  of  the  running  canals  on  the  verge  of  the  Shannon. 
They  were  eredled  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  (1750) 
and  are  of  difficult  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  force  requifite  to 
open  them.  Thefe  running  canals  are  on  the  CRinefe 
principle,  and  nothing  more  than  new  channels  for  a portion 
of  the  river  ; which,  when  it  is  low,  are  dopped  as  in  China, 
to  retain  a head  of  water  fufficient  to  pafsthe  boat.”  And 
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Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  in  his  Treatife  before  quoted,  page  7, 
fays : “ Machines  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  have  been 
eredled  in  Flanders,  on  river- navigations,  when  interrupted 
by  falls,  or  {hoal  water  ; while  another  mode  adopted  has 
been,  to  eredl  a dam  or  wear  acrofs  the  river  below  the  fall, 
in  which  were  placed  two  flrong  buttrefles  of  hone,  with 
perpendicular  grooves  ; after  palling  the  boat  above  the  but- 
trefs,  a ftrong  gate  was  let  down  the  grooves,  which  hopped 
the  water  till  it  ran  to  a fufficient  height  to  enable  the  boats 
to  pafs.”  This  laft  defcription  of  Mr.  Fulton,  and  which 
we  have  alfo  feen  in  feveral  other  places,  feems  to  come 
nearer  to  the  invention  of  locks  than  the  others  above,  which 
is  the  reafon  that  we  have  inferted  it,  before  finishing  this 
fubjedt  from  Mr.  Chapman , who  continues  at  page  88,  and 
fays : “ Thefe  ling le  pairs  of  piers  of  the  Chinefe,  are  pro- 
perly called  by  De  la  Lande,  half-locks.  The  cafual  po- 
lition  of  two  pair  of  piers  near  to  each  other,  has,  no  doubt, 
occafioned  the  invention  of  locks  ; as  it  would  foon  be 
feen,  when  the  gates  or  ftop-beams  of  the  lower  piers  were 
clofed,  and  of  fufficient  height,  that  the  water  would  be 
nearly  Hill  between  the  upper  pair  of  piers,  and  afford  an 
eafy  paffage.  On  this  principle,  in  place  of  fingle  pairs  of 
piers,  two  pair  would  be  eredfed,  fufficiently  near  to  each 
other  for  the  purpofe,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  a fleet 
of  boats.  It  would  foon  afterwards  be  found,  that  in  dry 
feafons  the  wafte  of  water  was  greater  than  could  be  con- 
veniently afforded,  and  the  operation  tedious  for  fingle  boats ; 
thus  would  progreffively  anfe  the  invention  of  locks  with 
walled  chambers,  and  fluices  through  their  gates  or  walls. 
There  are  at  this  day  exifting  on  rivers  locks  of  the  firfl  con- 
ffrudlion,  compofed  Amply  of  two  pair  of  piers,  without 
any  connedfion  of  walls  or  pavement  between  them.”  The 
Kennet  and  the  Lea  have  unwalled  locks.  Here  we 
may  add,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Telford , when  projedfing 
the  Inver nefs  and  Fort-William  canal,  on  account  of  the 
great  plenty  of  water  and  magnitude  of  the  veffels  that  are 
to  pafs,  propofed  not  to  wall  the  locks  the  whole  length, 
but  to  have  earthen  banks  between  the  two  pair  of  piers  of 
mafonry,  that  fupport  the  upper  and  lower  gates  of  the 
locks.  Mr.  Chapman  has  fuggefted  the  paving  of  the  con- 
cave bottom  and  Hoping  Ades  of  locks,  in  flmilar  fltua- 
tions. 

It  appears  from  M.  De  la  Lande’s  Trade  des  Canaux  de 
Navigation,  that  the  flrfl  lock  was  fuppofed  to  be  eredfed  in 
the  year  1488,  upon  the  Brenta  near  Padua;  and  that  fhortly 
after,  the  two  canals  of  Milan,  between  which  there  was  near- 
ly a fall  of  34  feet,  were  joined  by  means  of  Ax  locks  Amilar 
in  principle  to  thoft  at  prel'ent  in  ufe.  The  flrfl  lock  that  James 
Brindley  eredfed,  appears  to  have  been  at  Compton  on  the 
Stafford  and  Worcejler  canal ; but  they  were  not  at  that  time 
uncommon  in  England  on  feveral  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
Sankey  canal. 

A Lock  or  Pound-Lock  is  the  connedling  part  between  the 
two  pounds  or  reaches  of  a canal,  that  are  upon  different 
levels,  and  this  part,  called  the  chamber  of  the  lock,  can  at 
pleafure  be  made  to  coincide,  in  the  level  of  its  water,  with 
either  the  upper  or  lower  canal.  This  is  managed  by  means 
of  two  pair  of  doors  or  gates,  one  at  each  end  of  the  cham- 
ber of  the  lock:;  in  which  gates,  or  through  the  Ade  walls 
of  the  chamber,  are  provided  fmall  fluices  or  paddles,  by 
which  water  can  be  let  from  the  higher  pound  to  All  the 
chamber  to  the  upper  level,  the  lower  gates  being  clofe 
fhut ; or  to  empty  the  fame  to  the  level  of  the  lower  canal, 
the  upper  gates  being  clofe  fhut:  by  which  means,  fup- 
poAng  the  lock  empty  (this  term  is  often  ufed,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  literally  underitood,  flnee  the  lock,  when  faid  to  be 


empty,  has  the  fame  depth  of  water  in  its  bottom  as  the 
lower  canal  has),  and  a veffel  or  boat  arrived  on  the  lower 
canal,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  lower  gates, 
and  entering  the  lock,  becaufethe  water  is  level  and  at  red  ; 
when  entered  the  lock,  the  gates  are  Amt  after  it,  and  wa- 
ter is  drawn  from  the  upper  canal  by  the  paddles  or  doughs, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  lock  becomes  full,  the  boat  having 
rifen  with  the  water-;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  upper  gates 
can  be  opened  without  difficulty,  the  preffure  of  the  water 
being  equal  on  both  Ades  of  them,  and  the  boat  can  now 
move  forwards  on  the  upper  canal.  In  this  Hate  of  the 
lock,  we  have  only  to  fuppofe  another  boat  to  enter  from 
above,  and  fhut  the  upper  gates  after  it  ; when  the  upper 
paddles  bring  clofe  Amt  down,  and  the  lower  ones  opened, 
the  water  will  fink  in  the  chamber,  and  the  boat  with  it, 
until  the  lower  gates  can  be  opeued,  owing  to  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  the  boat  can  proceed  forwards  on  the 
lower  canal.  The  two  operations  which  we  have  de* 
feribed  are  called  locking  up  and  locking  down. 

In  Plate  V.  Canals,  Jigs.  3 6,  37,  38,  and  39,  we  have 
given  a plan  and  feftions  of  a lock.  We  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fall  at  each  lock  ought  to  be  equal ; and 
the  locks  ought  to  be  all  of  one  width  and  length,  unltfs 
water  be  in  great  plenty,  and  any  local  trade  of  a particular 
kind  may  require  them  to  be  otherwife  ; becaufe  then,  a 
barge  in  defcending  through  a line  of  locks  will  require  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  at  each  lock,  which  we  may  fuppofe 
to  defeend  with  the  barge,  and  there  will  be  no  water  to 
difeharge  ufelefsly  by  the  weirs,  or  required  from  feeders,  by 
fuch  a barge  during  its  defeent,  as  muft  happen  in  defeend- 
ing  through  a feries  of  unequal  locks.  The  upper  gates  of 
a lock  (See  the  feftion,  Jg.  37.)  ftand  on  a weir,  or  wall, 
as  Jgs.  36  and  37,  acrofs  the  canal,  called  the  breaft  of  the 
lock,  and  the  place  of  this  is  to  be  Axed  by  the  engineer 
before  the  workmen  can  begin  to  dig  out  the  ground  for  the 
lock  ; which  being  done,  an  inverted  arch,  with  a flight 
curvature,  is  turned  very  found  with  bricks  or  good  hewn 
Hones,  as  a floor  to  the  chamber  of  the  lock,  which,  if  the 
foil  is  porous,  fhould  have  a lining  of  puddle  under  it,  and 
fhould  be  worked  into  the  Ade  and  breall  walls  : the  foun- 
dation of  thefe  walls  ought  very  carefully  to  be  attended  to, 
and  if  the  ground  is  not  very  found  and  good,  piles  muit 
be  drove,  and  the  foundations  of  them  fecured  in  the  moll 
fubftantial  manner.  Inltead  of  turning  an  inverted  arch 
under,  and  for  fome  dillance  within  and  without  the  lower 
gates,  two  rows,  or  more,  if  the  foil  is  very  porous  or  foft, 
of  pile-planking,  or  dove-tail  pikes,  are  to  be  drove  acrofs 
the  bottom  of  the  lock  (as  Ihewn  in  the  ftdlions  by  / /, 
Jgs.  37  and  39.);  the  length  that  thefe  are  to  enter  into  the 
ground  will,  in  a great  meafure,  depend  on  the  foftnefs  and 
poroflty  of  the  bottom.  Pile-planks,  or  dove-tail  piles,  are 
flout  pieces  of  narrow  elm  or  oak  planks,  reprefented  in 
Plate  IV.  Canals,  Jg.  30,  each  having  a groove  down  its 
Ade  to  receive  a thin  flip  of  deal  or  other  ftraig’nt-grained 
wood,  to  break  the  joint,  and  prevent  the  water  from  get- 
ting through  ; the  pile  A is  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  one, 
or  that  which  is  Aril  drove,  and  is  ffiarpened  at  bottom  by 
a bevel  on  each  Ade  for  that  purpofe,  and  fliod  with  iron,  if 
that  precaution  fhall  appear  necelfary  ; the  other  pile-planks 
B,  C,  D,  See.  that  are  drove  in  fucceffion,  are  fharpened  to 
a double  wedge,  but  inftead  of  the  acute  angle  being  fquare 
to  the  pile,  it  is  bevelled  to  about  450,  by  which  the  pile 
B will  be  forced  clofe  to  the  pile  A as  it  is  drove,  and  the 
pile  C to  B,  &c.  ; by  which,  and  the  flips  or  tongues  after- 
wards put  down  -the  grooves,  an  impenetrable  barrier  is 
formed  to  prevent  the  water  from  foaking  and  foftening  the 
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foundation,  and  at  length  undermining  and  blowing  up  the 
lock-gates  and  walls.  The  heads  of  the  pile-planks  ffiould 
be  fawed  off  very  fmooth  and  true  after  they  are  drove,  and 
a crofs  bearer  or  fleeper  is  to  be  nicely  fitted  to  them,  and 
firmly  fpiked  down  : other  intermediate  and  parallel  deepens 
are  to  be  fixed  down  upon  the  heads  of  bearing-piles  drove  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  covered,  after  the  inter- 
mediate fpaces  are  clofely  filled  up  with  bricks  and  cement,  by 
very  found  and  nicely  jointed  planks,  that  are  called  the 
fleeting  of  the  lower  gates,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan,yfy.  3 6, 
and  feftion,  Jig.  37.  Upon'  this  flieeting  the  lock-fill  is  to 
be  fitted  and  Itronglv  fixed  down  ; if  the  canal  is  wide,  or 
the  fall  of  the  lock  conlidtrable,  this  ought  to  be  compofed 
of  two  pieces  of  oak  timber,  each  abutting  again!!  the  hol- 
low quoins  at  one  end,  and  meeting  at  the  other  in  an  angle 
towards  the  head  of  the  lock,  as  in  the  plan,  whence  fuch 
are  often  called  mitre-fills.  A fimilar  precaution  is  to  be 
lifed  on  the  bread  of  the  lock,  by  driving  a row  or  more  of 
good  long  pile-planks,  with  crofs  pieces  or  ileepers,  and 
iheeting  for  the  upper  gates,  on  which  the  lock -fills  are  to 
be  laid  ; as  alfo  a fiout  piece  of  wood,  cut  to  the  curve  of 
the  bread-wall  of  the  lock,  to  which  it  is  to  ad!  as  a coping, 
to  prevent  the  keels  or  dems  of  the  barges  from  damaging 
the  fame.  It  is  ufual  to  fet  out  the  foundations  of  the  lock- 
wall  draight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  (excepting  the  wing- 
walls  or  return-walls  at  the  end  to  keep  up  the  earth,  and 
conned!  with  the  doping  banks,  in  the  upper  and  lower  ca- 
nals) and  when  thefe  walls  are  arrived  at  the  height  of  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  and  Iheeting  of  the  lower  gates,  then 
to  begin  to  batter  them  back  to  give  them  greater  ftrength. 
On  the  Derby  canal  we  found  the  locks  90  feet  long  between 
the  gates  ; the  bottom  line  of  the  foundations  draight, 
and  exad!ly  14^  feet  apart  ; as  the  walls  rife  they  are  gradu- 
ally battered  between  the  gates  to  15  feet  apart  ; and  in  the 
middle  between  the  gates  to  15^  feet,  fo  that  the  coping  of 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock  are  curved  three  inches 
towards  the  back  ; and  all  the  hell  modern  lock,s  are  con- 
firudled  on  fimilar  principles.  Hollow  quoins,  which  are 
large  hewn  fiones,  having  a regular  curved  fpace  cut  out  of 
one  of  their  angles,  are  worked  into  the  walls  for  the  gates 
to  work  in,  inltead  of  hinges,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan,  Jig.  36  ; 
if  good  durable  free-done  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  the 
hollow  quoins  may  be  compofed  of  very  large  bricks  made 
in  proper  moulds  for  the  purpofe  ; and  in  large  works,  a 
large  piece  of  cad  iron  of  the  proper  fnape  to  work  into  the 
wall,  is  fometimes  ufed  indead  of  quoin-dones  or  bricks,  as 
at  the  London  Docks.  The  tops  of  all  the  walls,  locks, 
bridges,  or  other  ereflions  of  a canal,  ought  to  be  coped 
with  hewn  and  well  jointed  dones,  and  cramped  together ; 
or  with  large  and  well  burnt  bricks  of  the  proper  fliape, 
having  their  top  angles  rounded  off,  and  fet  in  good  cement. 
Proper  buttreffes  of  clofe  mafonry  fhould  be  made  to  the 
walls  of  the  lock  behind,  to  give  them  greater  drength,  and  to 
tye  them  more  effectually  into  the  bank,  and  to  break  the 
regularity  behind,  fo  that  if  water  fhould  leak  through  the 
walls  in  any  particular  part,  when  the  locks  aie  filled,  or 
allowed  to  dand  full  longer  than  is  proper,  fuch  water  may 
not  conned  together  in  a large  extended  fheet,  to  add 
by  its  hydrodatic  preffure  in  overturning  or  bulging 
in  the  walis,  of  which  we  have  read  and  feen  fo  many  in- 
ftances.  A proper  fpace  behind  all  the  walls  fhould  be 
puddled,  allowing  each  courfe  to  fet  effedlually  before  ano- 
ther is  applied  ; and  provifion  muft  be  made,  in  carrying  up 
the  walls,  tor  crookedculverts,  each  of  14  to  20  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  fupply  of  water  and  dimenfions 
©f  the  lock,  called  the  paddle-holes,  to  extend  from  near 
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the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  lock,  behind  the  walls,  and 
riling  up,  fo  as  to  return  into  the  lock  again  behind  or  above 
the  upper  gates  ; its  plan  being  fhewn  by  dotted  lines  ee,  in 
Jig.  36,  and  its  vent,  or  lower  end  e,  is  feen  in  the  fedlion, 
fig.  37,  as  its  mouth  or  upper  end  is  in  the  fcdlion,  Jig.  38  ; 
in  the  latter  cafe,  one  of  them  being  fhewn  open,  and  the 
other  clofed  by  its  paddle  or  dough.  A reeds  is  made  in 
each  wall  above  the  feveral  hollow  quoit- s,  large  and  deep 
enough  for  the  gates  to  open  back  into,  and  remain  out  of 
danger  from  barges  paffing  into  or  out  ol  the  lock,  as  fhewn 
in  the  plan , Jig.  36.  In  the  recdTes  belonging  to  the  upper 
gates,  a weir  or  over- fall,  ii,jig.  38,  for  the  water,  is  pro- 
vided, four  or  five  feet  long,  having  a coping  or  fill  of  good 
fiones  or  bricks,  jufi  the  height  at  which  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  fiand  in  the  upper  pound  or  canal  ; thefe  are 
called  the  paddle-weirs  or  lock-weirs  ; a large  flat  fione  is 
ufually  laid  over  thefe,  leaving  three  or  four  inches  in  height 
for  the  ftream  of  water,  to  complete  the  wall  upon,  and  the 
cavity  is  conducted  down,  diminifhing  in  width  and  enlarg- 
ing in  depth  behind  the  walls  cf  the  lock,  into  the  paddle- 
hole,  or  crocked  culvert  before  mentioned.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  paddle-holes  and  weirs  defi.rves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  engineer,  to  fee  that  they  are  conftrudled  of 
the  very  bell  bricks,  laid  in  good  cement,  and  the  fame  al- 
lowed to  fet  thoroughly  before  the  canal  is  filled ; or 
the  rapidity,  and  frequent  adlion  of  the  water  in  thefe 
parts,  will  wear,  undermine,  and  endanger  this  part  of  the 
lock. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  deferibe  the  other  appendages 
of  the  lock  ; thefe  are  the  lower  gates,  which  ought  to  be 
ccnftrudled  of  fiout  oak  framing,  the  head  or  hinge  pofi  of 
the  gate  being  rounded  and  nicely  fitted  to  the  hollow-quoins 
above  deferibed,  while  the  other  heads  are  carefully  cham- 
fered off,  fo  that  when  the  gates  are  fet  up  in  their  places, 
touching  the  hollow-quoins,  and  the  mitre-fills,  their  cham- 
fered heads  ffiall  meet  and  truly  fit ; inltead  of  hinges,  either 
a rounded  part  of  the  head  of  the  gate,  or  a ftrong  gudgeon 
of  iron  at  the  bottom,  is  let  into  a hole  provided  in  the  fione 
or  timber  below,  but  not  fitted  thereto  fo  as  to  bind,  or  pre- 
vent the  rounded  part  of  the  head  from  being  preffed 
clofely  and  uniformly  into  the  hollow-quoin  by  the  force 
of  the  water ; the  top  of  the  gate  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
firong  ftrap  of  iron  which  goes  round  it,  allowing  fuffiefent 
fpace,  and  is  keyed  or  ferewed  down  to  a firong  cramp  or 
pin  in  a large  fione,  which  ad!s  as  a coping  to  the  hollow- 
quoins.  The  gates  are  ufually  planked  with  deal,  fome- 
times upright,  but  often  in  a diagonal  direction  ; and  a 
fquare  hole  is  left  in  the  boarding  of  each  lower  gate,  to 
which  a paddle  is  adapted,  with  its  fiem  or  rod  riling  up 
above  the  top  of  the  gate,  by  the  fide  of  a llandard  of 
wood,  k,  Jig.  39,  fixed  to  the  top  rail  or  balance  beam  of 
the  gate  in  which  is  a pinion,  working  into  a rack  of  caff 
iron  on  the  paddle-ftem,  which  is  turned  by  a winch - 
handle,  and  the  paddle  is  retained  at  any  height  to 
which  it  may  be  drawn,  by  a ratchet  or  flop,  that  can  rea- 
dily be  turned  up  to  lock  into  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  or 
turned  down  to  difeharge  and  let  down  the  paddle.  The 
top  piece  or  balance  beam  is  ufually  a tree  of  confiderable 
dimenfions,  having  its  full  fize,  or  but  end,  left  unhewed  to  adt 
as  a handle  to  turn  the  gate  round  by,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  balance  it,  fo  that  the  front  of  the  gate  may  not  drag  on 
the  ffieeting  at  bottom ; but  as  it  would  be  very  difficult 
thus  to  balance  large  lock-gates,  like  thofe  at  the  London 
Docks , a roller  of  brafs  or  caff  iron  isfixed  under  the  head  of 
each  gate,  and  a ftrong  circular  fill  of  wood,  or  rail  of  caff- 
iron  is  prepared  on  the  fheeting,  for  the  fame  to  roll  freely 
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upon,  and  caufe  the  gate  to  open  and  (hut  eafily:  the  height 
of  the  roller  above  mentioned  is  made  adjuftabLe  by  a fcrevv, 
fo  that  the  gate  can  at  all  times  be  kept  from  dragging  on 
the  (heeling  : and  initead  of  handles  to  open  fuch  gates, 
ropes  and  chains,  and  capllans,  erected  on  the  banks  for 
the  purpofe,  are  ufed  to  open  and  {hut  them.  The  upper 
gates  are  lning  and  conftrufted  nearly  like  the  lower  ones,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  no  paddle-holes  in  them,  and  are  ufually 
boarded  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  paddle-weirs  behind 
them,  in  order  to  affift  as  weirs  in  carrying  off  a fuperfluity 
of  water  ; but  thefe  are  often  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences,  the  fall  of  the  water  wearing,  and  in  time  damag- 
ing the  bread  of  the  lock  and  in  floods,  the  ftream  or 
fplafhingof  the  water  may  damage  goods  in,  or  even  endan- 
ger the  linking  of,  heavy  laden  boats,  in  the  lock  ; the  fame 
may  alfo  happen  with  deeply  laden  boats  when  the  paddles 
are  drawn  in  afcending,  if  the  paddle-holes  do  not  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  lock  at  fome  di  (lance  below  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  in  a proper  direction  : on  the  Monmouthjbire  ca- 
nal the  paddle-holes  are  both  united,  and  difcharge  them- 
felves  through  the  bread  of  the  lock  into  the  chamber : a 
pra.ftice  that  feems  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
upper  paddles,  or  thofe  behind  the  tipper  gates,  are  drawn 
by  a rack  and  pinion,  k,  Jig.  38,  by  means  of  a winch- 
handle,  (which  tach  bargeman  and  lock-keeper  carries  with 
him)  in  the  fame  manner  "as  thofe  in  the  lower  gates,  which 
we  have  defcribed  above.  Guard-rails  or  curving  pieces  of 
timber,  f.  Jig.  36,  ought  to  be  drongly  bolted  on  to  piles 
driven  for  that  purpofe  in  the  front  of  the  wing-walls  jud 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  guide  the  boats  into  and 
out  of  the  locks,  without  driking  the  walls  ; which  is  far 
preferable  to  the  huge  tdoneslet  into  the  wing-walls  in  fome 
places,  called  bumping  bones,  and  calculated  rather  to  break 
and  dedroy  the  barges,  than  proteft  the  walls.  It  will  be 
neceffary  alfo  to  provide  a drong  piece  of  wood  formed  to 
the  curve  of  the  bread-wall  of  the  lock,  b.  Jig.  3 7»  before 
which  it  fhould  be  fufpended  a few  inches  above  the  water 
when  the  lock  is  empty,  by  means  of  two  or  three  chains  ; 
thefe  are  called  bumping  pieces,  and  are  intended  to  receive 
the  dem  of  the  boat,  and  prevent  it  driking  the  wall  when 
the  fame  is  not  drapped  or  dopped  in  proper  time  ; a prac- 
tice, however,  for  which  the  bye  laws  or  claufes  in  the  aft 
fhould  provide  adequate  fines  or  punifhments  : and  drapping 
pods  {hould  be  fet  firmly  into  the  ground  in  the  proper 
places  for  the  bargemen  to  wind  their  rope,  or  drap  as  they 
call  it,  and  by  eafing  it  out  by  degrees,  to  bop  the  velocity 
of  the  boat  before  it  arrives  at  the  gates  or  bread  of  the  lock 
that  it  is  entering.  The  gates  fhould  alfo  be  furnifhed  with 
two  or  three  drong  upright  planks  on  the  lower  fide,  g g, 
Jig.  39,  to  receive  occafional  blows  from  the  nofes  or  dems 
of  the  boats,  and  prevent  the  planks  of  the  gates  being 
-broken  or  darted  thereby.  There  is  room  for  the  (kill  of 
the  engineer  to  be  exercifed,  in  forming  the  lock-fills  and 
gates  to  that  particular  angle  which  will  render  them  llronger 
for  the  fame  width  and  depth  of  lock,  than  they  would  lie 
if  they  met  more  acutely,  or  were  (horter  and  met  more 
obtufely.  In  very  large  and  wide  locks,  the  gates  fhould 
not  be  flraight  or  plane,  but  a little  curving  to  give  them 
greater  drength.  On  narrow  canals,  it  may  not  be  necef- 
fary to  make  double  or  angle  gates,  but  one  gate  (hutting 
fquare  acrofs  the  lock  may  be  drong  enough  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe,  and  be  opened  more  readily  than  two  gates  on  the 
oppofite  banks  can  be  ; the  upper  gates  in  particular,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  fhailownefs  of  the  water  there, 
may  be  fingle,  while  the  lower  gates,  if  the  fall  is  conlider- 
able,  may  be  double.  In  letting  out  canals,  where  the  fall 


of  the  ground  is  very  gradual  and  eafy,  it  may  be  riecefiary 
to  avoid  long  lengths  of  deep-cutting  below,  and  of  embank- 
ing above,  or  making  the  line  very  crooked,. to  make  .{hal- 
low locks,  if  water  is  plenty  ; and  under  the  fame  circu-m- 
ftances  only,  will  it  be  allowable  to  make  ic,  12,  -or  more 
feet  locks  in  particular  places,  however  well -the  ground  may 
fuit  the  fame  ; many  of  thefe  double  locks  were  at  fir  ft 
erefted,  as  on  the  old  Birmingham  canal,  -and  the  Colder  and 
Hebble  navigation,  where  about  1783  fingle  locks  , were 
obliged  to  be  fubdituted,  t-o  avoid  the  vvaile  of  water,  be- 
fore pointed  out . 

Wehave  not  yet  noticed  an  inconvenience  and  wade  of  wa- 
ter, which  at  tend  the  placing  of  locks  nearer  to  each  other 
than  about  too  yards, or  having  bafons  between  them,  equal  in 
area  to  about  that  length  of  the  canal,  as  was  done  at  Salter 
Hebble  in  1 7 S3  in  the  alteration  above  mentioned;  without 
which  precaution,  a boat  in  defeending  lets  down  more  water 
than  the  pond  below  will  hold,  without  railing  its  furface  fo 
as  to  lofe  a good  deal  over  the  lock-weirs,  and  dill  worfe 
happens  in  afcending,  for  the  'bore  pens  are  fo  much  lowered 
by  filling  the  lock  below,  that  laden  boats  are  unable  to  pro- 
ceed for  want  of  water,  until  a iupply  is  let  down  to  wade5 
through  the  upper  lock,  to  help  them  forwards.  As  many 
locks  as  can  conveniently  be  brought  near  to  each  other,  on  the 
principles  above,  and  before  explained,  (hould  be  contrived, if  it 
can  be  done,  to  be  in  fight  of  each  other,  and  of  a length  of  ca- 
nal each  way  ; and  the  lock-keeper’s  houfe  fhould  be  fo 
placed,  that  he  can  when  at  home  at  his  meals,  or  otherwife,  in 
bad  w'eather,  fee  barges  approaching  the  locks,  in  time  to  meet 
them  before  they  enter  the  locks.  Mr.  Fulton  who  wrote 
in  1796  fays,  that  the  cod  of  locks  for  23  ton  boats,  was 
about  70I.  per  foot  rife,  and  for  40  ton  boats,  about  tool, 
per  foot  rife  ; this  may  ferve  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
thereof!  of  locks  at  that  time;  but  we  would  obferve, 
that  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  mdney,  and  the  excep- 
tions to  all  general  rules  on  thefe  fubjefts  are  fo  many, 
no  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  iuch  modes  of  elli- 
mating.  If  fufficient  water-way  is  given  in  the  paddles, 
and  there  is  abidance  enough  to  draw  both  the  paddies,  and 
open  and  fhut  the  gates  at  the  fame  indants,  a boat  may 
pafs  each  lock  of  the  ufual  condruftion  and  rife,  in  three 
minutes  time,  but  in  general,  5^  minutes  will  be  nearer  to 
the  average  time  lod  at  each  lock,  as  oblerved  by  Mr.  Be • 
van  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  Theorems  for  the  time 
of  filling  a lock  of  given  dimenfions,  and  with  given  paddles 
and  fall  of  water,  fhould  be  found  and  compared  with  many 
experiments  on  the  locks  under  the  care  of  our  refident  en- 
gineers. (See  Nicholfon’s  Journal  8vo.  N°  9,  vol.  iii.  p. 
30.)  It  fhould  be  coniidered,  that  a boat  going  up  lets  dowui 
or  confumes  twice  the  weight  thereof  (boat  and  cargo  in- 
cluded) in  water,  more  than  in  going  down  through  each 
lock ; for  the  bbat  on  entering  the  empty  lock,  expels  as 
much  water  into  the  lower  reach  as  its  own  draft  of  water, 
which  is  made  good  out  of 'the  upper  pound  when  the  boat 
enters  the  fame  ; while  a defeending  boat  expels  its  own  flo- 
tation bulk  of  water  from  the  full  lock  into  the  upper 
pound,  where  it  is  retained  on  the  {hutting  of  the  upper 
gates  ; the  mean  of  a paffage  each  way  will  be  a lock-full, 
for  each  boat,  unlefs  they  go  always  loaded  one  way,  and 
empty  the  other.  Mr.  Fulton  fays,  that  the  confump- 
tion  of  25  ton  boats  through  eight  feet  locks,  wili  iu 
general  he  about  163  tons  of  water  in  afcending,  and  1 03 
tons  in  defeending  ; and  Chapman  informs  us,  that 

boats  paffing  and  repafiing  a fumm.it,  laden  one  way,  and 
returning  empty,  will  require  nearly  13  times  the  weight  of 
their  lading  of  .water  for  their  lockage,  out  of  the  fun  unit 
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pound.  Seven  hundred  tons  of  lading  per  day  are  as  much 
as  pafs  or  repafs  upon  any  one  of  our  canals,  according  to 
Mr.  Fulton. 

We  cannot  with  propriety  quit  the  fubject  of  cotiftruft- 
ing  locks,  without  mentioning  coffer-dams,  which  are  a 
double  range  of  piles  drove  very  clofe  to  each  other  in  a 
circular  form  round  the  mouth  of  any  canal  or  dock,  that  is 
to  have  a lock  built,  repaired,  or  altered,  connecting  with 
the  fea,  a river,  or  any  exilting  navigation  that  cannot  be 
emptied  of  its  water;  the  interval  between  the  piles  being- 
filled  with  earth,  the  water  in  the  fpace  between  the  coffer- 
dam and  the  intended  works  is  then  pumped  out  for  the 
works  to  proceed  ; the  many  and  fatal  accidents  to  which 
thefe  are  liable,  efpecially  when  the  works  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  earth  is  excavating  from  the  bottoms  to 
open  the  paffage  freely  to  the  lock  or  works,  require  ail 
the  precautions,  fkill,  and  attention  of  the  moll  able  engi- 
neers, efpecially  when  tbe  rife  and  fall  of  the  tides  or  waves 
of  the  ocean,  prefent  unequal  aftion  on  the  piles  and 
dam. 

The  faving  of  water  in  the  ufe  of  loch  is  a confideration  of 
fo  much  importance  in  molt  of  the  inltances  which  occur, 
that  it  is  needfery  we  fhould  mention  feveral  of  the  expe- 
dients which  have  at  different  times  been  propofed,  or  prac- 
tifed  for  that  purpofe.  Some  of  the  moll  obvious  of  thefe 
are,  a minute  attention  to  the  fitting  of  the  gates  and  pad- 
dles, conltruftjng  every  part  of  them  of  the  moll  feafoned 
and  durable  materials,  with  the  utmoft  precautions  againil 
partial  wear  or  liability  to  accidents,  by  which  the  gates  or 
paddles  would  leak  and  waffe  the  water ; and  Ihould  fuch 
leaks  happen,  tbe  eftablilbment  for  working  the  canal  ought 
to  be  fuch,  as  to  deteft  the  fame  immediately,  and  apply 
the  proper  repair  or  amendments  without  delay.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  adapt  the  plan  or  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  lock,  to  the  fize  of  the  boat  or  boats  that  are  to  be 
uftd,  leaving  as  little  water  uncovered  in  the  chamber  of  a 
kick  as  poffible,  and  for  this  purpofe,  where  water  is  fcarce, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  enforce  the  regulations,  that  the  aft 
ought  to  contain  for  the  length,  width,  and  form  of  the 
boats  that  are  to  be  ufed  ; and  on  canals  for  large  and  fmall 
boats,  to  fee  that  two  or  more  of  the  fmaller  boats  are  fo 
contrived  as  to  lie  clofe  together  in  the  lock,  and  occupy 
the  whole  fpace  thereof  as  one  of  the  large  boats  would  do: 
lefs  than  this  number  of  fmall  boats  muff  not,  when  water  is 
fcarce,  be  allowed  to  pafs,  or  without  paying  fuch  increafed 
tonnage  or  lock-dues,  as  will  aft  like  a prohibition. 

The  waiting  for  turns , particularly  by  empty  or  lightly 
laden  boats,  ought  alfo  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  may  be 
neceffary  on  fome  occafions  to  enforce  the  fame ; viz.  to  fuf- 
fer  no  boat  to  pafs  down,  until  there  is  another  arrived  be- 
low, and  ready  to  afeend  as  the  lock  is  filled  ; or  any  boat 
to  afeend,  till  another  is  ready  above  to  defeend  with  the 
feme  lock-full  of  water.  Where  fmall  or  fhort  boats  are  in 
pretty  general  ufe  upon  a canal,  as  on  the  Shrewfbury , it 
may  be  right  to  adopt  the  practice  which  Mr.  Thomas  Tel- 
ford has  deferibed,  who  fays,  “ the  locks  are  fo  formed  as 
to  admit  of  either  one,  three,  or  four  boats  palling  at  a 
time,  without  the  lofs  of  any  more  water  than  what  is  juft 
neceffary  to  regulate  the  afeent  or  defeent  of  the  boat  or 
boats  that  are  then  in  the  locks.  This  is  accomplilhed  by 
having  gates  that  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  perpendicu- 
larly inltead  of  being  worked  horizontally  ; and  each  lock 
has  three  gates,  one  of  which  divides  the  body  of  the  lock, 
fo  as  to  admit  of  one,  three,  or  four  boats  at  a time.”  See 
Plyndey’s  Report  before  quoted,  page  299. 

A very  fenfible  writer,  who  has  given  a full  account  of 


the  Grand  fun  Elion  canal,  in  the  Agricultural  Magazine  for 
T803,  vol.  viii . , under  the  fignature  of  a conftant  reader, 
fuggefts  at  page  204,  the  propriety  of  an  additional  fet  of 
narrow  locks  on  each  fide  of  the  fummit  which  is  in  want  of 
water,  for  the  ufe  of  the  narrow  boats,  to  which  they  Ihould 
be  exaftly  fitted  ; as  alfo,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  lifting  or 
pumping  water,  that  can  be  collefted  in  refervoirs  or  feeders 
at  fome  diftance  below  the  fummit  level,  by  ufing  (hallow 
locks  of  only  three  or  four  feet  rife  each,  between  the  fum- 
mits  and  the  points  where  fuch  waters  can  be  taken  in  with- 
out lifting.  The  pumping  of  water  from  a lower  level  tor 
fupply  the  watte  of  lockage,  by  means  of  (team  engines,  has 
been  praftifed  with  fuccefs  on  the  old  Birmingham , the  \ 
Barn /ley,  and  feveral  other  canals  ; the  Croydon  was  to  be 
con  It  rutted  with  a dependence  on  this  mode  of  fupply,  as 
appears  by  its  aft  ; and,  on  the  Grand  Junction,  engines 
have  lately  been  erefted  near  Tring  and  near  Braunlton, 
for  railing  water  to  the  fummit-levels.  A very  confiderable 
power  is  loft  in  the  defeent  of  the  water  through  the  paddle- 
holes,  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  a lock,  and  again  through 
the  gate  paddles  in  emptying  the  upper  part  of  the  lock  ; 
we  have  often  thought  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  apply 
this  power  for  returning  a certain  quantity  of  water  into  the 
upper  pound,  either  by  making  the  defeending  ltream  aft 
on  a wheel,  or  on  vanes  like  thofe  of  a fmoak-jack,  or  by 
means  of  hydrollatic  preffure,  or  momentum  machines.  See 
Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  page  .124. 

Side-ponds  are  an  expedient  for  retaining  part  of  the  wa- 
ter, from  the  upper  part  of  a lock  when  it  is  to  be  emptied, 
and  to  ufe  the  lame  towards  filling’  the  lock  again  for  the 
next  boat  : they  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Du - 
lie,  and  one  with  3 divifions  was  tried  in  a lock  of  20  feet 
fall,  on  the  canal  of  Tpres,  near  ] 00  years  ago;  they  are  de- 
feribed by  M.  Bilidor.  On  the  5th  July,  1791,  Mr.  James 
Playfair  took  out  a patent  for  this  mode  of  faving  water  in 
ufing  locks.  See  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  30J.  And  in  the  fame 
work,  vol.  i-  p.  3/7,  Mr.  IP.  Pitt  has  deferibed  three  fide- 
ponds,  in  form  of  feftors  of  a circle.  We  read  that  in  April 
lalt,  (1805)  an  experiment  was  made  on  the  Grand  JunSion 
canal,  and  two  of  thefe  lide-ponds,  with  earthen  banks  like 
a canal,  and  each  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  lock,  were 
tried  near  Berkliamltead  ; into  one  of  them,  whofe  bottom 
coincided  with  about  half  the  height  or  altitude  of  the 
lock,  the  upper  quarter  of  the  water  of  the  lock,  for  a de- 
feending boat,  was  drawn,  and  it  was  there  retained  by  a 
clofe  Ihuttle  ; the  (buttle  of  the  other  fide-pond,  whofe  bot- 
tom was  about  level  with  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the 
lock,  was  then  opened,  and  about  another  quarter  of  the 
water  in  the  lock  flowed  into  it,  and  was  there  retained  bv 
the  Ihuttle;  the  remainder  being  emptied  by  the  gate"- 
(hnttles  into  the  lower  canal ; and  the  boat  having  palled  out, 
and  another  alcending  one  taken  its  place  in  the  lock,  the 
fide-pond  that  had  lalt  been  filled  was  emptied  into  the 
lock,  and  then  that  alfo  which  had  been  firit  filled  ; thefe 
together  filled  half  the  lock,  before  the  upper  paddles  were 
drawn  to  fill  up  the  remainder,  the  Ihuttles  of  the  fide-ponds 
being  firft  Unit  down  ; by  this  means,  two  boats  were  paffed, 
by  letting  down  only  half  a lock-full  of  water  into  the  lower 
pound  ; and  the  lock  remained  full,  ready  for  another  de- 
feending boat,  as  before.  The  time  taken  up  by  the  above 
operations  was  about  nine  minutes -for  each  boat  that  paffed, 
or  3!  minutes  more  than  if  the  fide-ponds  had  not  been  ufed. 

We  underhand  that  fide-ponds  are  becoming  common  on 
different  canals ; their  conftruftion  offers  a very  curious  ex- 
ercife  for  the  abilities  and  Ikill  of  the  engineer,  fo  to  appor- 
tion the  number,  fixe,  and  height  of  the  ponds,  that,  confi- 

dering 
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deriug  tlic  expence  of  conftm&ion,  lofs  of  time  in  paffing, 
and  the  faving  of  water  that  is  effected,  the  refult  may  be 
the  mod  advantageous. 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Michael  Logan  took  out  a patent 
in  1804,  for  railing  or  foicing  water  into  a lock  ; alfo,  that 
in  January  1791,  Mr.  Jofeph  Brocks  obtained  a patent,  for 
a method  of  drawing  up  the  falfe  or  moveable  bottom  of  a 
deep  fide-pond  or  large  well  near  a lock,  and  by  that  means 
filling  the  lock  with  water,  until  a barge  had  palled  up,  or 
another  was  ready  in  the  lock  to  defeend,  when  the  falfe 
bottom  being  again  let  down,  the  water  retreated  by  the 
fame  connecting  culvert  that  had  brought  it  into  the  lock, 
it  was  again  emptied,  and  the  boat  able  to  proceed  on  the 
lower  canal,  without  having  wafted  or  let  down  any  water. 
See  Repertory , vol.  vii.  p.361. 

Mr.  Lawfon  Huddlejlon  has  communicated,  through  the 
medium  of  Nicholfaii  s Journal , 8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  236,  a me- 
thod of  railing  the  water  in  a lock,  horn  a deep  fide-pond 
or  well  as  above,  by  means  of  a folid  or  heavy  plunger  that  can 
be  let  down  into  the  well,  by  means  of  machinery  that  fuf- 
pends  it,  when  the  water  is  to  be  raifed,  and  drawn  up  when 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  fink  again  ; the  plunger  being  balanced 
in  all  its  different  degrees  of  immerfion  by  a counter  weight 
a&ing  on  a fnail  or  fpiral  curve. 

Mr.  Robert  Salmon  has  invented  a different  mode  of  ac- 
complifliing  the  fame  thing  ; his  plunger  being  hollow,  and 
as  buoyant  as  poffible  ; and  for  forcing  the  fame  down  into 
his  ciffern  or  fide-pond,  when  the  lock  is  to  be  filled  with 
water,  he  has  contrived  a very  curious  apparatus;  it  confifts 
of  a very  heavy  carriage  on  four  low  wheels,  or  heavy  rollers 
of  metal,  connedled  together  by  a frame  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  Two  frames  or  planes  are  prepared,  that 
turn  on  fixed  centres,  as  a door  dees  on  its  hinges,  but 
horizontally  inltead  of  vertically  ; the  other  two  ends  of 
thefe  planes  reft  on  the  two  ends  of  the  plunger,  by  means 
of  uprights  therefrom  and  moveable  joints ; upon  thefe 
planes  the  carriage  rolls,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  it  is 
drawn  forwards,  by  means  of  a rope  or  other  machinery,  the 
weight  advances  upon  the  plunger,  and  the  planes  being  at 
liberty  to  turn  on  their  joints,  it  finks  the  plunger  by  de- 
grees, until  at  length  the  four  wheels  reft  exaftly  over  the 
joints  at  the  ends  of  the  plunger,  exerting  the  whole  weight 
of  the  wheels  and  carriage,  to  keep  it  down  and  elevate  the 
water  in  the  lock  ; on  the  carriage  being  withdrawn,  the 
weight  on  the  plunger  leffens,  and  it  riles,  until  at  length 
the  four  wheels  reft  juft  over  the  hinges  or  fixed  joints,  and 
no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage  or  wheels  is  then 
exerted  upon,  or  to  counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the  plunger, 
and  the  water  retreats  from  the  loqk  into  the  fpace  under 
the  plunger.  That  this  carriage,  which  muft  be  extremely 
heavy  for  large  locks,  may  not  be  fubjeCt  to  run  forwards 
or  backwards  on  the  planes  ; Mr.  Salmon  has  contrived  one 
of  them  with  a peculiar  curvature  or  bend,  fo  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  carriage  is  as  great  to  advance  as  to  retreat,  in 
every  part ; and  a conftant  and  fmall  weight,  hung  on  the 
end  of  a line  over  a pulley^  in  the  model,  will  caufe  it  to 
move  either  way,  with  a regular  and  fteady  motion.  During 
the  laft  fefiion  of  the  Society  of  Arts , in  the  Adelphi,  Mr. 
Salmon  prefented  a model  and  defeription  of  his  invention, 
for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a premium  ; the  model 
is  lodged  in  the  Society’s  collection,  for  public  infpec- 
tion,  and  a particular  defeription  of  the  fame  is  expedited 
to  appear  in  their  next,  or  23d  volume  of  LranfaBions. 
Mr.  Salmon  has  hit  upon  a method  of  mechanically  gon- 
ftruCting  the  curve  above-mentioned  for  one  of  the  planes, 
which  is  found  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  arc  of  a 


circle.  A mathematical  friend  of  Mr.  Salmon , who 
was  fhewn  the  model  in  an  early  ftage  of  his  experiments 
thereon,  has  propofed  as  the  84th  queftion  in  Ley l trim’s 
Mathematical  Repoftory,  the  determination  of  the  n .ture 
of  the  curve  in  a particular  application  of  Mr.  Salmon’s 
principle  ; we  are  forry,  however,  to  fee  this  queftion  ftill 
unanfwered  by  the  ingenious  correfpondents  of  that  very 
ufeful  and  learned  work;  becaufe  this  curve  promifes  to 
be  applicable  on  feveral  occafions  in  the  conitrudiion  of  hy- 
draulic machines.  We  have  been  treating  of  various  con- 
trivances for  faving  water  in  the  ufe  of  locks  of  the  common 
conftruction  ; and  we  Ih all  now  proceed  to  mention  feveral 
fubftitutes  for  locks  in  overcoming  afeents  on  a car.al  or 
river,  but  in  which  the  boat  continues  floating  in  water; 
before  we  proceed  to  inclined  planes,  or  other  fcherr.es,  m 
which  the  boat  is  to  be  drawn  or  fufpended  out  of  the 
water,  or  the  goods  to  be  removed  by  cranes,  See.  to  other 
boats. 

Suljlitutes  for  lochs , have  been  called  for  in  feme  fituations 
by  the  aCtual  fcarcity  of  water,  in  others  by  the  previous 
and  neceffary  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  ftreams 
to  mills  or  the  praCtice  of  irrigation,  and  not  in  a few  cafes 
by  the  jealoufy  and  oppofition  of  mill,  park,  and  land  own- 
ers ; the  intemperate  zeal  alfo  of  fome  projectors  may  havg 
operated,  who  do  not  hefitate  to  prognofticate  the  annihi- 
lation of  lock-canals,  by  “ improved  fcience  ; in  like  man- 
ner as  improvement  in  machinery  renders  the  old  apparatus 
ufelefs.”  See  R.  Fulton’s  Lreatlfe,  page  2S  and  no,  Lfc.  ; 
alfo,  IV.  Chapman's  Obfervatlons  thereon,  page  2,  &e.  Seve- 
ral canals  have,  like  the  Haflingden,  been  reftriCted  from 
erecting  locks  in  particular  places,  without  the  mill-owners' 
confent ; it  is  therefore  no  matter  of  furprife,  that  various 
fchemes  have  been  propofed  to  obviate  the  necefiity  of  com- 
mon locks.  On  rivers  where  the  boats  are  hauled  up  againft 
the  ftream,  it  is  not  unufua!  to  lighten  a boat  by  fnifting 
part  of  its  cargo  into  other  boats,  called  lightening  boats, 
fo  that  their  diminiflted  draft  of  water  may  enable  them  to 
be  dragged  over  anyjrartieular  rapid  ; and  in  more  extreme 
cafes,  the  whole  of  the  lading  may  be  taken  out,  and  be 
conveyed  by  land  to  meet  the  boat  again  after  it  has  been 
dragged  empty  over  the  rapid.  Rapids  may  themfelves  often 
be  made  navigable  by  jetties,  or  contraction  of  the  width 
of  the  ftream  in  fuch  places,  and  if  the  fall  is  rendered 
very  confiderable  thereby,  capftans  or  machinery  may  be 
ereCted  for  the  hauling  up  or  eafing  down  of  boats ; thel’e  me- 
thods have  doubtlefs  been  in  ufe  from  the  earlieft  periods  ; 
and  We  read  of  great  numbers  of  men  in  China  being  em- 
ployed with  ropes  to  haul  boats  up  their  artificial  rapids  or 
falls.  The  methods  of  ufing  ftop-planks  occafionally  to 
caufe  an  artificial  flood  in  Egypt,  China,  Flanders,  and  Ire- 
land, as  before-mentioned  (when  fpeaking  of  the  invention  of 
locks),  are  alfo  very  ancient,  and  fuch  are  ftill  in  ufe  upon 
feveral  of  our  rivers  ; on  the  Ivel  river  below  Bigglefwade, 
we  think  we  remember  feeing  upright  narrow  planks  ufed 
againft  a moveable  beam  at  top  of  the  water,  and  a fixed 
fill  at  the  bottom  of  the  fame,  for  penning  the  water  and 
producing  a flufh  or  flafh  of  water,  when  the  planks  are  re- 
moved and  a boat  is  to  pafs.  On  moil  of  our  old  river  na- 
vigations there  are  gates  ereCted  to  pen  the  water,  and  the 
fame  are  drawn  up  to  occafion  a fudden  flaftt  while  a boat  is 
to  pafs.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Worfley  mine  on  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  we  remember  a large  door  that  was 
drawn  up  for  our  boat  to  pafs  under  it  into  the  tunnel,  and 
then  let  down  to  pen  the  water  therein  three  or  four  inches 
higher  than  it  ftood  in  the  canal.  The  difficulty  of  opening 
large  gates,  to  produce  a flufh  of  water  or  to  let  a boat  pafs 
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has  been  before  noticed  ; and  in  the  Memoires  de  l’ Acad,  des 
Sciences  for  1707,  we  find  the  defcription  by  M.  de  la  Hire 
of  gates  calculated  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  in  part,  by 
having  a large  pair  of  doors  in  the  gates  opening  the  con- 
trary way,  or  with  the  ftream,  which  on  the  drawing  of  a 
pin  can  be  let  to  open  by  the  preffure  of  the  water ; after 
which  the  great  gates  can  be  opened  with  cafe,  and  when 
open,  the  doors  can  as. readily  be  fhut  again  and  pinned,  ow- 
ing to  their  (landing  in  the  direction  of  the  ftream  ; and  the 
gates  then  are  ready  to  be  (hut  again  as  foon  as  the  head  of 
water  is  run  off,  or  the  boat  has  paifed.  It  appears,  that 
in  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  river  in  France; 
gates  were  introduced,  which  the  Duke  of  Rouan e%  had 
invented,  and  which  are  deferibed  in  the  Memoires  del' Acad, 
des  Sciences  for  1669,  confiding  of  two  upright  gates,  rather 
wider  than  half,  and  as  deep  as  the  channel  of  the  dream 
or  river,  bent  into  the  arc  of  a circle  of  about  48  feet  ra- 
dius; to  each  of  thefe  gates  feveral  long  beams  of  wood  were 
fixed,  meeting  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which 
the  gates  formed  a part  ; and  here  being  firmly  united,  they 
abutted  againfl  a folid  pier  of  done,  or  worked  on  a centre- 
pin  fixed  in  a ftrong  pile,  drove  very  firmly  into  the  earth  by 
the  fide  of  the  channel,  at  48  feet  below  the  place  where 
the  gates  were  intended.  A notch  was  formed  in  the  bank 
of  the  channel  on  each  fide,  in  form  of  fedlors  of  circles, 
fufficiently  large  to  contain  the  two  gates  and  their  beams 
or  centering  as  above.  By  this  conftruflion,  the  whole  of 
the  preffure  of  the  gates  when  fhut  and. the  water  pen- 
ned by  them,  was  brought  to  aft  on  the  two  upright  pins 
or  centres  ; and  a very  moderate  force  applied  to  the  head  of 
each  gate  would  draw  them  apart  and  into  the  fector-like 
receffes  prepared  for  them,  leaving  the  channel  or  courfe  of 
the  ftream  perfectly  free  of  any  obltacle,  to  check  either  the 
current  or  a boat  in  paffing  through.  By  a fmall  adjuft- 
ment  of  the  places  of  the  centres,  gates  of  this  kind  may 
at  all  times  be  made  to  fit  clofe  to  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  channel,  on  its  bottom,  and  alfo  to  the  fide  walls  of 
the  channel  above  them,  and  yet  on  being  moved  a fmall 
fpace  from  each  other  they  may  clear  thole  walls  and  be  free 
to  move  into  the  recefs,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  may 
be  fmall  rollers  to  carry  the  gates  with  lefs  fridtion,  or  rol- 
lers under  the  gates  may  be  uled  for  the  fame  purpofe.  See 
'Jacob  Deupold’s  Tbeatrum  Machinarum , folio,  publifhed  in 
1726  at  Leipfig. 

Dr.  James  Anderfon,  of  Edinburgh,  has  contrived,  and 
publifhed  in  1794,  iu  his  General  View  of  the  Agriculture, 
of  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  a method  of  elevating  or  de- 
prelfing  fmall  boats,  floating  in  a coffer  or  large  tight  open 
cafe  full  of  water,  that  can  at  will  be  made  to  coincide 
and  connedt  at  one  of  its  ends  with  either  the  upper  or  lower 
canal ; into  or  from  which  the  boats  may  pafs  without  the 
lofs  of  more  water  than  is  neceffary  to  fill  the  narrow  fpace 
between  a draw-gate  at  the  end  of  each  canal  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  coffer,  when  the  fame  is  preffed  and  retained  clofe 
to  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  a fmall  additional  quantity  to  re- 
ftore  the  equilibrium  and  give  motion  to  the  colfcis,  of  which 
there  are  two  exadtly  of  fimilar  dimenfions  fufpended  and 
connected  together  by  ftrong  chains.  Mr.  Chapman’s  concife 
defcription  of  this  invention  is  fo  much  to  our  purpofe,  that 
we  beg  to  ufe  his  words,  who  fays,  “ the  dodtor  there  ob- 
ferves,  that,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  no  more  width 
of  boat  is  requifite  than  four  feet,  or  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  depth  ; and  that  the  length  might  be  indefinite,  fo  as 
not  to  be  inconvenient  for  afeending  and  defeending  be- 
tween any  two  levels  of  canal,  which  he  propofes  to  be 
done  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  that  the  lower  level  be 
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run  up  to  nearly  under  the  end  of  the  upper,  and  terminate 
by  an  upright  end  and  two  fide  walls  of  tnafonry,  to  the 
full  height  of  the  fall,  with  a pier  in  the  middle  dividing  the 
paffage  between  tire  two  fide  walls  into  two  openings  of  ra- 
ther greater  width  than  the  boat  ; the  two  ends  of  this  pier 
are  to  be  elevated  fo  as  to  fuftain  the  axis  of  a wheel,  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  width  of  the  pier,  and  half  of  each 
opening.  A chain  paffing  over  the  wheel  fufpends  from 
each  end  a rectangular  cafe,  fo  hung,  that  when  one  fiiall 
he  at  the  bottom  ready  for  a boat  to  float  into,  the  other 
fhall  be  at  the  top,  and  clofe  preffed  to  the  wall  or  frame  at 
the  end  of  the  canal,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  water  ; 
then,  by  opening  a flop-gate  at  the  end  of  either  canal,  and 
another  at  the  cyrrefponding  end  of  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  boat  may  float  in  or  out.  The  lower  boat  and 
cafe  (or  cafe  with  water  only)  are  then  in  a kind  of  lock 
juft  containing  the  cafe,  and  of  fufficient  depth  to  permit  it  to 
defeend  to  the  level  of  the  lower  canal.  From  this  lock  there 
is  a conduit  to  keep  the  water  down  below  the  canal  bot- 
tom. Thefe  are  the  outlines  of  the  invention,  which,  where 
the  connection  between  the  two  levels  is  a precipice,  or  fo 
fteep  as  to  require  only  a fhort  tunnel  to  the  well  or  pit,  up 
or  down  which  the  boats  are  to  move,  may,  on  receiving 
fuch  improvements  as  it  is  capable  of,  be  eafily  carried  into 
effedl  for  fmall  boats,  for  which  the  author  alone  propofes 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  under  other  circumitances,  as  to  fitu- 
ation,  the  expences  of  high  embankments  above,  of  deep 
finking  below,  and  of  bringing  up  the  conduit  to  lay  dry 
the  lower  locks,  mult  more  than  counterbalance  any  advan- 
tage than  can  be  derived  from  it.”  Where  the  fall  is  confi- 
derable,  the  dodtor  has  propofed  a balance  chain,  of  the  fame 
weight  per  foot  as  the  fufpending  one,  to  be  hung  from 
each  coffer  or  cafe.  See  Repertory , vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

On  the  24th  December,  1798,  Mr.  James  Fujfell took  out 
a patent,  (fee  Repertory,  vol.  xi.  p.  7.)  for  a method  differing 
in  principle  from  that  of  Dr.  Anderfon  above  deferibed,  only 
in  having  an  axle  and  two  wheels  thereon,  at  a diftance  from 
each  other  on  the  middle  pier,  and  under  his  coffers  or  recep- 
tacles, fimilar  axles  with  a pairof  wheels,  and  infteadof  his  cof- 
fers or  receptacles  being  fufpended  from  the  two  ends  of  a 
chain  paffing  over  the  wheel,  as  in  Dr.  Anderfon’ s method, 
Mr.  Fujfell's  two  chains  are  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  fide  walls, 
paffing  under  the  wheels  of  his  receptacles,  and  over  the  wheels 
and  axle  on  the  middle  pier.  He  alfo  deferibes  rollers  or 
guides  by  the  fides  of  his  lock-pits  to  fteady  the  receptacles, 
and  a toothed  wheel  on  the  middle  fhaft  or  axle  connedted 
with  a fly  or  brake  wheel  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
chains  and  receptacles  ; he  alfo  propofes  the  gates  or  hatches 
at  the  end  of  his  receptacles,  to  be  balanced  by  counter- 
weights, and  to  draw  down  into  a cavity  prepared  for  the 
purpofe,  when  a boat  is  to  be  paffed  in  or  out,  inftead  of 
drawing  up.  And  if  the  fall  be  very  confiderable,  he  fug- 
gefts  the  propriety  of  a fhort  tunnel  or  arch  to  condudt  the 
lower  canal  into  the  lock-pit,  inftead  of  an  open  notch  or 
perpendicular  walled  cut  in  the  hill  for  the  lower  canal.  It 
appears  that  this  balance-lock  of  Mr.  Fujfell’s  was  put  in 
practice,  or  at  kail  tried,  on  the  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  canal, 
near  Froome,  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  13th  of  Octo- 
ber 1800,  on  a 21  feet  fall,  and  with  boats  of  ten  tons  bur- 
then ; delays  in  completing  the  above  canal,  and  forming  a 
communication,  prevented  this  lock  from  being  made  ufe  of 
for  a long  time  afterwards;  but  we  believe  that  the  note  of 
a late  writer  on  the  above  experiments,  Hating  that  a fub- 
feription  was  fet  on  foot  in  1802,  to  raife  money  to  make 
a lock  in  this  very  place,  originated  entirely  in  miftake. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March, -1794,  Meffrs.  Rowland  and  Pick* 
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ering,  took  out  a patent  (fee  Repertory,  vol.  i.  DajeBi.)  for 
a coffer  or  cracile  fimilar  to  thofe  ddcribedin  Anderfon's  and 
FuFell's  methods  above,  but  which,  inftead  of  being  fufpend- 
ed  from  or  on  chains,  is,  in  this  method,  fupported  on  pillars 
by  a large  diving-cheft  or  caiffon,  funk  in  the  water  of  a pit 
or  well  underneath,  the  whole  being  fo  balanced,  that  the 
cradle  can  be  brought  to  coincide  either  with  the  upper  or 
lower  canal,  when  boats  are  to  be  floated  in  or  out  of  the 
fame.  Mr.  Chapman' s (hort  description  of  this  invention  is 
as  follows  : “ Mefirs.  Rowland  and  Pickering’s  plan  of  en- 
abling great  boats  toafeend  and  defeend  with  inconfiderable 
■waffe  of  water,  confiils  in  having  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
level  of  canal,  a pit  funk  as  much  below  the  bottom  of  it  as 
the  difference  of  height  between  the  two  levels,  added  to 
the  depth  of  a covered  caiffon  of  requifite  magnitude.  This 
caiffon,  when  immerfed  in  the  water,  with  which  the  pit  is 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  is  to  fupport 
on  wooden  or  iron  pillars,  of  height  equal  to  the  fall  be- 
tween the  two  levels,  a trough  or  cradle  with  gates  or  draw- 
doors  at  each  end,  containing  a fufficient  depth  of  water,  to 
which  the  floating  power  of  the  caiffon  mull:  then  bt  in  eaui- 
librio,  and  confequently  capable  of  moving  with  cafe  be- 
tween the  tep  and  bottom  of  the  pit.  When  the  furface 
qf  the  water  of  the  cradle  is  level  with  either  of  the  canals, 
and  the  end  of  it  is  clofed  againft  the  framing  of  the  gate 
of  the  canal  byferews  or  other  means,  and  the  water  let 
in  to  fill  the  vacancy  between  the  gate  of  the  cradle  and  that 
of  the  canal,  they  both  may  then  be  opened,  and  a boat 
be  admitted  to  pafs  out.  Excepting  what  may  if  neceffary 
be  ufed  for  regulating  the  equipoife  and  change  of  mo- 
tion ; the  intermediate  water  between  the  gate  of  each  le- 
vel and  that  of  the  cradle,  is  all  that  is  confumed,  and  with 
draw-doors  to  the  cradle  and  fingle  gates  to  each  level  as  al- 
ready premifed,  the  quantity  mull:  be  very  trivial.  The 
weight  of  water  difplaced  by  the  bulk  of  the  pillars  fuftain- 
ing  the  cradle  need  not  be  material ; and  where  requifite, 
it  is  propofed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  weights  afting  on 
a fpiral  wheel.  This  plan,  which  poflTeffes  ingenuity,  and  is 
applicable  in  many  inftances,  is  now  carried  into  execution 
oil  the  Ellefmcre canal,  near  Ruabon,  in  Denbighlhire,on  a fall 
of  T2  feet,  and  for  boats  of  70  feet  length  and  7 feet  width  ; 
the  whole  is  moved  up  aud  down  by  a rack  and  pinion  to- 
wards each  end  of  the  machine.”  We  may  add,  that  Row- 
land and  Co.'s  patent  deferibes  four  ropes  to  be  attached  to 
the  corners  of  this  cradle  in  fome  inftances,  paffing  over  pul- 
lies  in  a framing  above,  to  which  weights  are  to  be  fufpend- 
ed  for  affifting  the  buoyancy  of  the  caiffon,  or  even  in  fome 
inftances  to  fuperfede  its  ufe  altogether,  in  balancing  and 
moving  the  cradle  up  and  down.  The  three  methods  laft 
deferibed,  as  the  inventions  of  Anderfon,  Fujfell,  and  Row- 
land and  Co.  are  called  Balance-lochs . 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1792,  Mr.  Robert  Weldon  took  out 
a patent,  (fee  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  page  23J.)  for  a Caijfon- 
loch,  confiding  of  a long  covered  and  clofe  caiffon  or  trunk, 
with  clofe  fhutting  doors  at  its  ends,  in  which  water  enough 
is  contained  for  a boat  to  float  into  it,  when  it  coincides 
with  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the  upper  canal ; when 
being  fhut  in,  this  caiffon  or  diving-trunk  containing  the 
boat,  is  to  be  funk  through  a deep  pit  to  a door  or  valve 
opening  to  the  lower  canal,  and  the  end  of  the  caiffon  being 
fixed  clofely  and  exaftly  againft  the  opening  of  the  fame, 
it,  as  well  as  the  door  of  the  caiffon,  is  opened  and  the  boat 
paffes  out  into  the  lower  canal,  and  the  apparatus  is  then 
ready  for  another  boat  to  enter  and  afeend  in  like  manner. 
Mr.  Chapman  thus  deferibes  one  of  thefe  caiffon-locks  for  a 
fall  of  45  feet,  and  for  boats  of  72  feet  length  and  7 feet 
width  : “ The  caiffon  or  cheft  is  cylindric,  and  in  this  in- 


ftance  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  bear  the  preffure  of  a column 
of  w ater  47  feet  or  upwards,  to  which  it  is  fubje&ed  when 
oppofite  the  lower  level,  011  account  of  the  neceffity  of  its 
being  covered  when  oppofed  to  the  entrance  of  the  upper 
level.  It  is  fo  balanced,  that  when  it  has  fufficient  water 
within  it  to  float  a boat,  it  is  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  as 
the  medium  it  floats  in  ; and,  like  an  air  balloon,  it  afeends 
or  defeends  by  a flight  increafe  or  diminution  of  its  relative 
gravity,  which,  in  this  machine,  is  done  by  railing  out  or 
admitting  an  inconfiderable  quantity  of  water.  The  pit  in 
which  the  diving  cheft  moves,  has,  oppofite  each  levtl  of 
canal,  a tuTmel  or  opening  clofed  with  gates,  and  is  fo  much 
higher  than  the  upper  canal  as  to  contain  a height  of  water 
juft  fufficient,  as  already  mentioned,  to  cover  the  caiffon 
when  oppofite  the  upper  level.  In  this  or  in  its  lower  po- 
fition,  when  run  clofe  to  and  abutting  againft:  the  entrance, 
it  is  retained  by  the  water  being  let  out  of  the  fhort  part 
of  the  tunnel  between  the  gates  of  the  level  and  the  end  of 
the  caiffon.  It  is  then  held  there  by  the  preffure  of  the 
column  of  water  intervening  between  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter and  that  of  the  canal  to  which  it  is  oppofed.  The  gates 
of  the  level  of  the  caiffon  are  then  opened,  and  the  boat  goes 
in  or  out ; and  on  the  gates  being  again  clofed,  and  the  water 
let  into  the  vacancy,  the  diving  cheft  is  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  other  level.  This  fcheme  poffeffes  much  originality,  and 
may  often  be  ufefully  applied.”  The  patent  deferibes  racks 
and  pinions,  or  chains  and  pulleys,  for  regulating  the  motion 
of  the  caiffon  in  its  afeent  or  defeent  through  the  water, 
and  deferibes  the  gates  of  the  upper  and  lower  level  of  the 
canal,  as  Aiding  up  into  proper  recedes  by  the  motion  of  a 
rack  and  pinion,  when  the  caiflon  by  fettling  oppofite  it,  has 
removed  the  preffure  of  the  water  in  the  lock-pit,  and  that 
pumps  are  to  be  ufed  by  the  boatmen,  who  are  fhut  up  in 
the  caiffon  on  board  their  boat,  for  expelling  or  admitting 
water  to  lighten  or  weight  the  caiffon,  and  air-pipes  to  pre- 
vent accidents  by  the  want  of  freffi  air,  in  cafe  of  any  delay 
while  the  caiffon  with  the  men  in  it  are  under  water.  It 
appears,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  caiffon-locks  was  eredted  in 
J794,  for  an  experiment,  by  the  fide  of  the  canal  at  Oken 
Gales  in  Sbropfhire  ; and  that  about  Auguft  1796,  one  was 
begun  in  Combe-bay,  on  the  Dunkerton  branch  of  the  So- 
merfet  coal  canal,  having  the  fall  and  dimenfions  above  de- 
fenbed  ; about  December  1707  it  was  completed,  and  was 
feveral  times  tried  and  boats  and  men  paffed  through  it, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  refident  engineer; 
the  trials  continued  occafiotrally  during  the  fpring  and  part 
of  the  fummer  of  1798,  the  canal  not  bf nig  ready  for  its 
being  ufed  by  the  trade  ; when  it  was  difeovered,  that  the 
walls  of  the  lock-pits  had  not  been  conftruCted  with  the  re- 
qmfite  care  by  the  cuntva&or  and  inventor  under  whofe  di- 
rections they  were  built,  but  the  water  had  got  behind  them, 
and  on  drawing  off  the-water  to  make  fome  alterations,  they 
bulged  fo  much,  that  the  whole  was  rendered  unfafe  and 
ufelcfs.  After  which  the  company  lubftituted  inclined- 
planes  for  removing  coals,  &c.  in  boxes  to  other  boats  at 
this  place  ; but  fince  which,  locks  have  been  conltruCted  irr 
their  place. 

Before  we  quit  thofe  contrivances  in  which  a boat  and  ita 
lading  are  to  be  transferred  floating  in  water,  we  have  to 
mention  an  ingenious  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  William  Chapman. 
He  propofes,  ( Olfervations , p.  85.)  that  a caiffon  contain- 
ing water  and  a boat  thereon  fliould  be  drawn  fide-ways  up 
a fteep  inclined  plane,  to  be  counter  balanced  thereon  by 
weights,  or  water-tubs  defeenaing  down  pits  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  or  by  another  fimilar  caiffon  on  another  plane. 
We  find  alfo  in  Mr.  James  Fnjfcll’s  patent-  (Repertory,  vol.' 
xi.  p.  12.)  the  mention  of  caiffons  with  boats- floating  in 
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them,  being  raifed  and  lowered  by  the  double  chains  of  his 
particular  conftruftion,  on  double  inclined  planes,  wheels, 
axles,  See. 

The  conjlrutiion  of  Inclined  Planes,  on  which  boats  are  to 
be  drawn  up  or  let  down  from  one  level  of  a canal  to  another, 
aopears  to  have  been  long  known  in  China.  Between  the 
upper  and  lower  levels  of  their  fmaller  canals,  a double  glacis 
or  fmooth  hewn  (lone  is  conftrufted  ; the  principal  dope  of 
this  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  canal  to  a little 
above  the  fur  face  of  the  water  in  the  upper  canal,  and  ter- 
minates in  a large  beam  of  wood  acrofs  the  plane,  the  top 
of  which  is  rounded  and  made  very  fmooth,  from  which 
another  limilar  plane  of  itoue  defeends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  canal*.  The  bottoms  of  their  boats  appear  to  be  flat, 
and  conftrufted  l'o  ftrong  and  fmooth,  that  a boat  and  its 
lading  can  be  dragged  up  one  of  thefe  planes,  and  lowered 
down  the  other,  in  order  to  pafs  forwards  on  the  canal.  The 
amazing  populoufnefs  of  China  rendering  manual  labour 
very  cheap,  men  are  employed  in  incredible  numbers  for 
working  their  canals  ; a rope  is  faid  to  be  hove  round  the 
ftern  of  a boat  that  is  about  to  afeend  one  of  thefe  planes, 
and  bv  means'  thereof  (lie  is  dragged  up  the  plane  either  by' 
hauling  direftly  at  the  rope,  or  by  palling  ics  ends  round 
canftans  creeled  for  the  purpole  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
planes,  to  the  bars  of  which  the  men  apply  their  ftrength. 
When  the  boat  is  brought  to  an  equipoifeon  the  crofs-beara, 
another  rope  is  dextroufly  filing  round  the  head  of  the  boat 
by  means  of  which  it  is  eafed  or  let  down  without  violence 
into  the  upper  canal  ; the  fame  procefs  is  ufed  in  dftcend- 
ing.  It  feems  a matter  of  doubt,  whether  cradles  or  rollers 
of  any  kind  are  ufed  under  the  bottoms  of  the  Chinefe  boats, 
while  they  are  pal-fed  over  their  inclined  planes,  as  the  latefl 
accounts -of  travels  through  that  furpriling  country,  make  no 
mention  of  fuch.  Water-wheels  have  alfo  been  deferibed 
by  fome  as  in  ufe  there,  for  railing  and  lowering  their  boats, 
inllead  of  capll  ms  worked  by  men  ; but  of  this  alfo  there 
are  perhaps  renfons  to  doubt. 

The  Fonts  mix  Rouleaux,  or  rolling  bridges,  which  are  par- 
ticularly deferibed  in  a traft  printed  at  Paris,  in  i6cjj,  are 
faid  then  to  have  been  prafttifed  for  iome  time  in  Holland  with 
fiiccefs,  particularly  oil  the  canal  between  Amfterdam  and 
.Sardam.  This  kind  of  inclined  planes  had  rollers  at  Chore 
alliances,  over  which,  by  means  of  a water  wheel,  the  boats 
were  hove  up  to  the  ridge  feparating  the  two  waters,  a little 
higher  than  the  upper  one,  and  were  launched  or  let  regu- 
larly down  to  the  other.  Mr.  Chapman  obierves,  that  the 
boats  in  this  and  the  Chinele  method,  could  not  be  very 
long,  becaufe,  although  here  in  afeending  or  defeending 
the  inclined  plane,  they  might  bear  upon  many  rollers  ; yet, 
in  the  change  of  polition  from  the  regular  line  of  afeent, 
they  muft  obvioufly  bear  upon  on'e  roller,  and  be  liable  to 
drain. 

Mr.  Da-vis  Dukart,  an  engineer  in  the  Sardinian  fervice, 
was,  as  Mr.  Chapman  informs  us,  ( Obfervalious , p.5.) 
the  firft  who  introduced  inclined  planes  into  practice  in  the 
Britilh  dominions  ; he  redded  in  Ireland  for  fome  years  pre- 
vious to  1777,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Tyrone  collieries 
near  Dungannon,  which  are  Innate  about  three  miles  didant, 
and  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  canal  connecting  with 
Lough  Neagh  ; the  films  granted  by  government-  being  in- 
adequate to  the  conftruftion  of  locks  for  fo  great  an  afeent, 
Mr.  Duhart  turned  his  attention  to  final!  boats  and  inclined 
planes,  of  which  he  conftrufted  three,  connedted  by  narrow 
canals.  The  falls  were  70,  65,  and  55  feet,  which  lad  ter- 
minated about  15  feet  above  the  canal ; to  which,  by  a fhort 
rail-way,  his  boats,  again  floating  over  a carriage,  were 
drawn  onwards  to  the  wharf  ; and  there,  being  fupported  on 


geers  and  frames,  the  boats  were  turned  over  to  difeharge 
their  cargoes.  This  iird  attempt  differed  from  the  Fonts 
aux  Rouleaux  in  no  other  refpefts  than  having  a double 
paffage  down  the  inclined  planes,  fo  that  by  means  of  a rope 
leading  over  a wheel,  his  loaded  boats  drew  up  his  light 
ones  ; but  finding  various  inconveniences,  from  fome  of  the 
rollers  not  turning,  and  from  the  individual  irregularities  of 
the  diameters  of  others  throwing  his  boats  to  one  fide,  as 
well  as  from  other  caufes  ; he  fuggeded  and  put  in  ufe  an 
inclined  plane  with  two  parallel  rail-ways  ; up  and  down 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a rope  palling  over  a wheel  at  the. 
head  of  the  plane,  his  boats  alternately  palled,  upon  a cradle 
with  four  wheels,  over  which  his  boats  were  floated  at  each 
extremity1  of  the  fall.  The  loaded  boat  (the  trade  being  a 
defeending  one.)  drew  up  an  empty7'  one  ; for  drawing  the 
boats  out  of  the  upper  canal  on  to  the  ridge,  terminating 
the"  defeending  plane,  he  ufed  a horfe-gin.  A few  boats 
only,  were  thus  palled,  by  way  of  trial,  before  the  works 
were  fufpertded,  and  Mr.  Duhart' s death  happening  foort 
after,  all  of  them  were  laid  alkie,  and  iince  that  period  a 
rail-way  has  been  fubftituted  in  [lead  of  the  canals  and  in- 
clined planes. 

Mr.  Edmund  Leach  contrived  an  inclined  plane  in'the  rear 
1774,  five  of  which  he  recommended  to  be  ufed  on  the  Bude 
and  Launcejlon  canal,  and  two  of  them  on  the  Lijheard  canal, 
(lee  his  Treatife  on  Inland  Navigation;')  he  alfo  prefented  a 
model  of  his  inclined  planes  and  apparatus,  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  whole  repoiitory,  in  the  Adelphi,  it  may  be 
feen  by  any  perfon.  This  contrivance  confifted  of  a double 
inclined  plane  furnilhed  with  rollers,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  canal  upwards  to  a ridge  or  crofs  beam,  then  of  a Ihort 
platform  or  level  part,  from  which  the  fame  kind  of  double 
inclined  plane,  except  that  thefe  were  without  rollers,  de- 
feended  into  the  lower  canal  for  a confiderable  depth.  On 
each  of  thefe  inclined  planes,  a cradle  or  frame  for  receiving 
the  boat  upon  rollers  in  an  horizontal  pofition  was  placed  ; 
and  under  this  cradle  was  fixed  a large  water-tight  cheft  or 
caiffon,  with  a valve  in  its  bottom  and  an  air-hole  at  top,  fo 
that  when  the  cradle  and  cheft  were  let  down  into  the  lower 
canal  the  cheft  filled  itfelf  with  water,  to  aft  as  a counter- 
poife,  and  regulate  the  motion.  Thefe  chefts  were  of  fuch 
a form,  that  when  the  cradles  on  the  tops  were  in  an  horizon- 
tal pofition,  the  fides  of  the  chefts  adapted  themfelves  to  the 
inclination  of  the  planes,  and  they  had  feveral  rollers  fixed  in 
their  fides  to  leffen  the  friftion  in  moving  up  and  down  the 
planes  : to  the  upper  corner  of  this  cheft  a ftrong  frame  was 
hung  with  hinges  like  a door;  this  frame  had  rollers  fixed 
on  both  fides  of  it,  and  was  fo  contrived,  that  when  the 
cheft  and  cradle  were  afeending  the  plane  with  a boat  upon 
them,  this  frame  refted  011  the  inclined  plane,  and  prevented 
by  its  rollers  any  friftion  from  the  head  of  the  boat  againft 
the  plane  ; when  the  boat  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
plane,  this  moveable  door  fell  into  an  horizontal  pofition, 
and  juft  covered  the  platform  above-mentioned,  when  the 
boat  was  at  liberty  to  be  moved  forwards  on  the  rollers  of 
the  cradle  and  door,  by  means  of  a rope  and  capiian,  to  the 
crofs  beam,  and  from  thence  it  could  by  the  fame  means  be 
lowered  eafily  down  upon  the  rollers  of  the  upper  plane  into 
the  upper  canal.  The  two  chefts  and  cradles  above7  de- 
feribed were  connefted  by  means  of  -ftrong  ropes,  which 
wound  round  an  horizontal  axis  fixed  in  a ftrong  framing 
above  the  top  of  the  planes,  fo  that  one  of  the  cradles  would 
always  be  funk  into  the  lower  canal  juft  deep  enough  for  a 
boat  to  float  on  to  the  cradle,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  other 
cheft  and  cradle  were  at  the  top  of  the  other  plane,  and  its 
door  lying  on  the  platform  as  above  deferibed.  A water- 
wheel was  to  be  provided,  with  cog-wheels  connecting  with 
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the  axis  or  barrel  for  the  rope,  to  give  motion  to  the  ropes 
and  cradles  with  their  contents,  when  a fufficient  quantity 
of  water  had  been  let  into  the  upper  cheft  by  a valve  and 
pipe  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  or  out  of  either  of  the  chefts 
by  means  of  a firing  attached  to  their  valves,  till  an  equili- 
brium of  the  two  chefts,  cradles,  and  boats  upon  them  were 
obtained.  By  this  apparatus  it  was  propofed,  that  in  gene- 
ral one  boat  fhould  be  afcending  upon  one  of  the  planes 
while  another  defcended  on  the  other  ; but  the  caiffons  were 
large  enough  to  admit  of  fufficient  water  from  the  upper  or 
lower  level  being  taken  into  one  of  the  chefts,  to  balance  a 
loaded  boat  on  the  other.  The  eapftan  worked  by  men 
was  propofed  to  be  ufed,  for  dragging  boats  out  of  the  up- 
per canal  over  the  upper  plane  and  platform  on  to  the  cradle 
in  order  to  defcend.  Walking-wheels,  to  be  worked  by  men, 
were  alfo  propofed  inftead  of  water-wheels,  where  the  water 
was  very  fcarce  in  the  upper  canal.  The  canals  above- 
mentioned  were  never  carried  into  execution,  although  an  ail 
of  parliament  were  obtained  for  the  former,  nor  have  we  heard 
of  any  of  Mr.  Leach’ s planes  being  brought  into  aftual  ufe. 

Mr.  William  Reynolds,  of  Ketley,  in  Shropfhire,  was  the 
firft  who  contrived  and  executed  an  inclined  plane  (which 
was  completed  in  17SS)  for  the  paffage  of  boats  and  their 
cargoes,  which  was  found  fully  to  anfwer,  and  continued  in 
practical  ufe.  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  has  thus  defcribed  the 
fame,  in  Plymley’ s Agricultural  Report  of  Shropfhire, 
p.  291.  Mr.  Reynolds  “ having  occafion  to  improve  the 
mode  of  conveying  iron-ftone  and  coals  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Oaken-gates  to  the  iron-works  at  Ketley,  thefe 
materials  lying  generally  at  the  dillance  of  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  iron-works,  and  at  73  feet  above  their  level, 
he  made  a navigable  canal,”  ca'led  the  Ketley  canal,  “ and  in- 
ftead of  defeending  in  the  ufual  way,  by  lock,  continued  to 
bring  the  canal  forward  to  an  abrupt  part  of  the  bank,  the 
ftiirts  of  which  terminated  on  a level  with  the  iron-works. 
At  the  top  of  this  bank  he  built  a final!  lock,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lock,  and  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  he  con- 
ft  ruffed  an  inclined  plane,  with  a double  iron  rail-way.  He 
then  erefted  an  upright  frame  of  timber,  in  which,  acrofs 
the  lock,  was  fixed  a large  wooden  barrel ; round  this  barrel 
a rope  was  paffyd,  ar.d  was  fixed  to  a moveable  frame  ; this 
iaft  frame  was  formed  of  a fize  fufficient  to  receive  a canal' 
boat  thefe  boats  were  20  feet  in  length,  6 feet  4 inches 
wide,  .3  feet  10  inches  deep,  and  each  carrying  8 tons  ; “ and 
the  bottom  upon  which  the  boat  retted  was  preferved  in 
nearly  an  horizontal  position,  by  having  two  large  wheels 
before  and  two  fmail  ones  behind,  varying  as  much  in  the 
diameters  as  the  inclined  plane  varied  from  an  horizontal 
plane.  This  frame  was  placed  in  the  lock,  the  loaded  boat 
was  alfo  brought  from  the  upper  canal  into  the  lock,  the 
lock-gates  were  fhut,  and  on  the  water  being  drawn  from 
the  lock  into  a fide-pond,  the  boat  fettled  upon  the  hori- 
zontal wooden  frame,  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  lock  was 
formed  with  nearly  the  fame  declivity  as  the  inclined  plane, 
upon  the  lower  gates  being  opened,  the  frame  with  the  boat 
palled  down  the  iron  rail  way  on  the  inclined  plane  into  the 
lower  canal,  which  had  been  formed  on  a level  with  the 
Ketley  iron-works,  being  a fa'l  of  73  feet.  Very  little  wa- 
ter was  required  to  perform  this  operation,  becaufe  the  lock 
was  formed  of  no  greater  depth  than  the  upper  canal,  ex- 
cept the  addition  of  fuch  a declivity  as  was  fufficient  for  the 
loaded  boat  to  mm-e  out  of  the  lock;  and  in  dry  feafons,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a fmail  fteam  engine,  the  whole  of  the  water 
drawn  off  from  the  lock  was  returned  into  the  upper  canal, 
by  mean's  of  a ffiort  pump.  A double  rail-way  having  been 
laid  upon  the  inclined  plane,  the  loaded  boat  in  puffing  down 
brought  up  another  boat,  containing  a load  nearly  equal  to 


one-third  part  of  that  which  paffed  down.  The  velocities 
of  the  boats  were  regulated  by  a brake  afting  upon  a large 
wheel;-  placed  upon  the  axis,  on  which  the  ropes  connefted 
with  the  carriage  were  coiled.”  It  appears  that  this  plane  has 
an  inclination  of  about  22°,  except  near  the  extremities, 
where  it  diminiffies  to  about  1 1§°  ; and  that  about  4.C0  tons 
of  coals  ufually  defcend  thereon  daily.  In  1789  a copper  me- 
dal, or  halfpenny,  having  a reprefentation  of  this  plane  on 
one  fide,  and  of  the  call-iron  bridge  at  Coalbrook-dale  on 
the  other,  was  ftruck,  and  iffued  by  the  Coalbrook-dale 
company.  Since  the  practicability  of  inclined  planes  has 
been  eftablilhed,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ketley  plane,  but 
few  afts  have  been  paffed  for  new  canals,  without  a claufe 
authorizing  the  company  to  ereft  inclined  planes,  inftead  of 
locks,  if  they  Ihould  be  found  moll  advifable.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  mention  the  inclined  planes  of  different  conftruc- 
tions,  which  have  been  fince  made  or  propofed,  we  ffiall 
notice  the  under-ground  plane  at  Walkden  Moor,  which 
was  completed  in  Oftober  1 797,  upon  Bridgewater’ s canal, 
it  being  fo  fimilar  to  the  Ketley  plane  above  defcribed. 

The  Duhe  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  year  1800,  caufed  an 
account  to  be  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Art?,  in  the  Adel- 
phi,  London,  of  the  inclined  plane  which  he  had  erefted 
and  brought  into  ufe,  under  the  direction  of  his  agent,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sothern,  between  two  different  levels  of  his  tunnels 
or  lubterraneous  canals  from  Worfley  near  Manchefter;  for 
which'' the  Society  voted  his  grace  their  gold  medal,  and 
publiffitd  plans  and  feCtions,  and  an  account  thereof,  in 
their  iSth  volume  of  TratifaBions  ; to  which  we  refer,  only 
mentioning,  that  this  plane,  which  is  yards  high,  and 
15 1 yards  long,  through  an  inclining  tunnel  hewn  in  the 
folid  reck,  at  near  60  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
differs  from  the  Ketley  plane,  in  having,  upon  about  jj. 
yards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  plane,  a lingle  rail-way  only, 
to  or  from  which  the  two  rail-ways  above  join  by  eafy 
curves,  to  proceed  up  to  the  locks  by  one  raff-way,  or  down 
by  the  other.  A winch  and  pinion  are  provided,  to  be  oc- 
cafionally  worked  by  two  men,  into  cogs  in  the  large  brake 
wheel,  for  fating  the  boats  in  motion.  Rollers  are  placed 
between  the  iron  rails,  for  the  flack  part  of  the  great  ropes 
to  run  upon,  and  for  further  preventing  the  wear  of  thefe 
ropes,  they  are  lapped  round  with  a fmail  cord.  About  ru 
tons  of  coals  are  let  down  in  each  boat,  and  a boat  and 
cradle  on  which  it  runs,  weigh  about  9 tons  more.  About 
16  minutes  is  confumed  in  palling  a pair  of  boats  : the  boat- 
cradles  are  30  feet  long  and  77  feet  wide,  moving  on  4 
iron  rollers.  A fmail  bell  gives  notice  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  plane,  when  the  boats  are  placed  on  the 
cradles,  and  the  machine  ready  to  work.  The  water  of  the 
locks  is  let  down  bv  a paddle,  through  a perpendicular 
fhaft,  to  the  middle  canal,  and  afts  as  a water-bellows  to 
force  freffi  air  down  into  the  extenfive  tunnels  and  works 
that  are  on  the  lower  level.  The  upper  gates  of  the  locks 
turn  in  hollow  grooves  like  a common  lock,  but  the  lower 
gates  draw  up  in  grooves,  by  means  of  windlafies,  to  let  the 
boats  pafs  out  or  in  when  the  water  is  let  off. 

Mr.  William  Reynolds  has  the  honour  of  introducing  ano- 
ther fort  of  inclined  planes,  on  the  Shropfhire  canal,  where 
there  are  three  plants  in  ufe  of  120,  126,  and  207  feet  rifes  ! 
The  aft  for  this  canal  paffed  in  1788,  and  it  was  completed, 
under  die  direftion  of  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  as  refident 
engineer,  and  opened  jn  1792.  Thefe  planes  are  upon  the 
fame  couilruftion  as  thofe  at  Ketley,  except  that  there  are 
no  locks  at  the  top  of  the  defeending  planes,  but  the  fame 
are  continued  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
canal,  and  terminate  in  a crofs  beam,  from  which  another 
plane  and  rail-way  defcend  into  the  upper  canal : this  is  for 
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avoiding  the  wafle  of  water  which  locks  at  the  top  of  the 
planes  occafion.  A fmall  fleam  engine  is  ufed  for  working 
the  axis  of  the  rope  barrel,  at  fome  diflance  from  which,  on 
the  upper  fide,  there  is  a large  pulley  or  wheel,  fixed  at  a 
proper  height,  for  the  great  rope  to  pafs  over,  to  draw  the 
boats  up  or  let  them  down  the  long  defcending  plane  ; ano- 
ther ftnaller  axis  and  rope  barrel  are  provided,  which  can,  like 
the  larger  one,  be  call  in  or  out  of  the  engine- geer  at  plea- 
fure  ; this  lafl  is  ufed  for  hauling  the  boats  up  the  fhort 
afcending  plane,  from  the  upper  canal.  The  engine  can 
alfo  be  ufed  to  draw  empty  boats  occafionally  up  the  long 
plane,  in  cafe  fuch  want  to  pafs,  when  there  are  no  loaded 
ones  ready  to  defcend,  and  draw  them  up,  as  we  have  be- 
fore defcribed.  The  wheels  or  rollers  under  the  cradles 
appear  on  thefe  planes  to  be  equal  in  diameter,  and  not  of 
different  fizes,  fo  as  to  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  boat  to  a 
level,  as  on  the  Ketley ; they  do  not,  therefore,  appear 
applicable  to  very  ffeep  planes  or  to  long  boats.  On  the 
windmill  plane,  which  is  600  yards  in  length,  and  126  feet 
rife,  fix  boats  have  been  paffed  down,  and  fix  taken  up  within 
the  hour,  the  fteam-engine  and  three  men  only  being 
employed  : the  boats  here  are  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth 
as  on  the  Ketley , but  fhallower,  fo  as  to  carry  but  five  tons  ; 
and  fuch  boats  are  faid  to  be  paffed  down  thefe  planes  for 
three  pence  each,  and  the  empty  boat  taken  up  gratis.  At 
Wombridge  on  the  Shrewjbury  canal,  Mr.  Thomas  Telford 
has  fince  ereded  a plane,  223  yards  in  length,  and  75  feet 
rife,  exadly  on  the  fame  conilruClion  as  the  above,  of  which 
an  account,  with  plans  and  feCtions,  may  be  feen  in  Plym- 
ley’s  Report,  p.  294. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1793,  Mr.  JoJhua  Green  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  ufe  of  double  inclined  planes  and  rail-ways,  on 
which  cradles  for  the  boats  are  to  be  ufed, confiding  of  a frame 
of  wood,  and  the  bottom  corded  by  if  rong  ropes  acrofs  each 
other  like  the  common  bedileads,  that  the  boat  may  not  be 
drained  ; in  order  to  introduce  wheels  of  four  feet  diameter 
for  the  cradle  to  move  upon,  a ftrong  frame  is  to  furround 
the  cradle,  and  be  firmly  bolted  to  it,  but  leaving  an  inter- 
val fufficient  for  the  four  or  more  wheels  to  move  between 
it  and  the  cradle,  by  which  the  axles  can  be  fixed  to  the 
wheels,  and  work  in  gudgeons  at  each  end,  with  lefs  fri&ion 
than  common  wheels  or  rollers.  To  his  brake-wheel  hand- 
fpokes  are  adapted,  for  men  to  affift  in  felting  the  machine 
in  motion,  initead  of  a winch  as  before  defcribed  on  Bridge- 
water’s  ; the  ropes  are-to  be  capable  of  adjufting  to  the  pro- 
per length  as  they  ftretch  or  contradt,  by  a ferew  or  other- 
wife.  A third  inclined  plane  is  direCled  to  be  made,  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  a counter  weight  or  veffcl,  whofc 
rope  is  to  pafs  over  another  axis  with  a brake  and  liand- 
fpoke  wheel,  for  hauling  the  cradles  and  boats  out  of  the 
upper  level  to  the  ridge  or  crofs  beam,  or  to  eafe  them 
down  into  the  fame.  He  recommends  fpare  veffels  laden 
with  water  to  be  in  readinefs  to  pafs  up  or  down  the  oppofite 
plane,  as  a counterpoife  to  any  Tingle  loaded  boat  that  may 
arrive  at  the  plane.  Alfo  that  Tingle  planes,  and  with  lefs 
inclination,  may  in  fome  inftances  be  adopted.  See  Reper- 
tory, vol.  v.  p.  1 1. 

Earl  Stanhope,  in  the  year  1 7^3’  ’n  recommending  the 
Bude  and  Hatherleigh  canal , propofed,  between  the  dilferent 
ponds  or  water-levels  of  the  intended  canal,  to  have  iron 
rail-roads  of  gradual  and  eafy  afeent,  on  which  boats  of  two 
tons  were  to  be  ufed,  fufpended  between  a pair  of  wheels  of 
about  6 feet  diameter,  and  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  the 
fame  by  a horfe,  in  order  to  be  launched  in  the  upper  or 
lower  water-level  or  canal. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1794,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  ufe  of  a double  inclined  plane,  whereon 


cradles  having  cifterns  or  caiffons  under  them,  no  ways  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Leach’s  above  defcribed,  except  that  the 
boats  were  in  fome  cafes  to  be  taken  on  to  the  cradles  f de- 
ways  inftead  of  length  ways;  this  was  propofed  to  be  ae- 
complifhed  by  lhort  inclined  planes,  on  which  the  boats, 
upon  wheeled  carriages,  were  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  upper 
and  lower  canals  by  means  of  ropes  working  on  the  axles  of 
water-wheels  ; a brake  is  to  be  ufed  for  regulating  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bo'atr.  and  ciilerns,  when  brought  nearly  to  an 
equilibrium  by  the  valves  ; brace-blocks,  or  pulleys,  to  be 
ufed  for  fbortening  or  lengthening  the  large  ropes  when 
neceffary.  See  Repertory,  vol.  vii.  p.222. 

Mr.  William  Chapman,  at  page  87,  of  his  Obfervations, 
which  were  written  principally  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Fulton’s 
treatife,  fuggeifs  this  fide-  way  motion  of  boats  on  inclined 
planes,  as  before-mentioned,  not  knowing,  as  we  appre- 
hend, of  Mr.  Fulton’s  patent  above-mentioned,  becaufe 
it  was  not  publifhed  till  1797;  anc^  's  indeed  fingular, 
that  Mr.  F.  Ihould,  in  1793,  have  written  144  quarto 
pages  on  the  iubjed  of  canals,  and  not  once  have  given 
a hint  of  his  having  taken  out  a patent  in  the  year  before 
for  fome  of  tlie  principles  therein  explained,  and  fo  highly 
recommended  ; nor  does  his  long  letter  in  the  Star  News- 
paper of  the  30th  of  July  1793,  announcing  this  work 
being  in  the  printer’s  hands,  make  the  lead  reference  to  his 
patent.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  muft,  we  are  confident, 
have  been  equally  in  the  dark,  in  March  1796,  or  they 
would  r.ot  have  given  Mr.  R.  the  opportunity  of  puffing  into 
notice,  a fubjecl  wherein  he  was  a patentee  through  their 
means.  We  beg  here  to  remark,  that  our  duty,  in  treating 
this  part  of  our  fubjeef,  feems  to  require  the  mention  of  all 
the  inventions  and  methods  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge  ; and  though  we  fhoitld  have  more  pltafure  in  making 
known  the  inventions  of  thofe  who  lay  the  fame  at  once 
open  to  the  community,  yet,  as  all  of  thtfe  will  be  fo  in  a 
few  years,  we  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exclude  or  be 
lefs  particular  in  the  mention  of,  inventions  or  contrivances 
fo  circumflanced  : but  to  give  the  dates  of  fuch  patents 
wherever  we  could,  that  their  termination  (at  the  end  cf  14 
years)  may  be  known. 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  in  bis  qto.  work,  entitled  a “ Treatife 
on  the  improvement  of  Canal  Navigation,”  publifhed  in 
London  in  1796,  with  many  plates,  has  propofed  the 
ufe  of  narrow  canals  and  inclined  planes,  on  which  fmall 
and  fhallow  rectangular  boats  are  to  be  ufed,  having  low 
wheels,  or  rather  trucks  fixed  underneath  their  bottoms ; 
he  propofes  to  have  on  his  double  inclined  planes,  art 
endlefs  chain  paffing  up  the  track  of  one  plane  and  down 
the  other,  round  or  over  wheels  that  arc  of  the  proper  fize 
and  fixed  in  proper  places  and  directions  at  top  and  bottom 
of  the  planes  to  fuit  the  fwag  or  curvature  of  the  leading- 
chain  ; thefe  are  made  to  revolve  at  pleafure,  with  power 
fufficient  to  drag  a loaded  boat  up  one  of  the  planes,  (by 
means  of  a fhort  double  chain  belonging  to  the  boat  which 
is  to  be  hooked  into,  and  will  at  the  proper  time  difeharge 
itfelf  from  the  leading  chain),  by  means  of  toothed  geer 
attached  to  the  upper  wheel,  on  which  there  are  flubs  to 
prevent  the  chain  from  flipping ; which,  conned  with  a 
water-tub  defcending  in  a perpendicular  fnaft,  difeharging 
itfelf  at  bottom  by  means  of  a valve,  and  returning  again 
to  the  top,  when  call  out  of  geer,  by  means  of  its  counter 
weight,  balance-chains,  and  fly,  ready  to  be  again  charged 
with  water  from  the  upper  canal.  The  motion  of  the  whole 
is  regulated  by  a pair  of  fanners  or  an  expanding  fly  ; a 
fmaller  axle  and  cog-wheel  are  provided,  working  into  the 
tub-fhaft  geer,  when  neceffary  to  draw  the  boats  up  a fliort 
plane  that  defeends  into  the  upper  canal,  on  to  a bridge  or 
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Curving  top  which  unices  the  two  planes,  a Hep  being  pro- 
vided to  retain  the  boat  in  its  proper  poAtion,  while  this 
laft  chain  is  difcharged,  and  the  boat-chains  are  hooked 
■into  the  leading  chains  as  before  mentioned.  When  a de- 
fending boat  happens  ready  to  draw  another  up,  or  a Angle 
one  requit  es  to  be  let  down,  the  tub  geer  is  to  be  call  off  after 
the  boat  has  been  dragged  on  to  the  bridge  thereby,  and 
the  fanners  are  to  be  trailed  to  for  eafing  it  down.  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  reviews  this  fyffem,  juftly  objects  to  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  boat-wheels,  and  recommends  that  larger 
ones  jhould  be  ufed  in  a water  tight  cafe  or  groove  in  the 
floor  of  the  boat.  Owing  to  the  endlefs  chain,  Mr.  j Fulton 
lays,  that  during  part  of  t’nc  defeent  of  a boat,  the  power 
thereby  acquired  may  draw  another  boat  out  of  the  upper  ca- 
nal on  to  the  bridge  ; and  a boat  may  in  fume  cafes  be  kept 
ready  in  that  Atuation  to  begin  the  work  ; or,  he  propofes 
r.  common  windlafs  tooth  and  pinion  to  be  .ufed  for  that  pur- 
•pofe.  For  protecting  delicate  goods  in  his  boats,  he  pro- 
poles a frame  above  the  boat  for  fupporting  the  leading 
chains  ; and  for  transferring  light  timber  that  is  too  long 
for  his  boats,  he  propofes  rafts  to  be  made  with  a carriage 
under  them,  having  wheels  like  thofe  ot  his  boats,  by  which 
thefe  rafts  are  to  be  conveyed  on  the  inclined  planes.  A 
totally  defending  trade  will  not  require  the  tub-Pnaft,  tub  or 
its  geer  ; and  the  fame  may  be  added  without  interrupting  the 
trade,  when  at  any  future  time  it  (hall  becomean  alternate  one. 

Mr.  Fulton  next  deferibes  (page  71.)  his  Angle  inclined 
plane  for  great  heights  ; here,  his  wheel-boats  are  to  afeerid 
and  defend  on  the  fame  rail-way  on  his  plane  ; the  leading 
chain  winds  round  a barrel  or  drum,  that  can,  by  means  of 
geer  that  calls  in  and  out,  be  moved  with  two  different 
powers  and  velocities,  by  a water-tub  working  another  bar- 
rel at  the  head  of  an  upright  fhaft  as  before  dtferibed  ; or 
the  tub-lhaft  geer  can  be  entirely  call  off,  for  the  tub  to 
afeend,  or  for  a boat  to  defend  on  the  long  plane,  regu- 
lated by  a brake  .or  fanner  as  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Fulton 
propofes  his  leading-chain,  wheel  or  barrel,  to  be  fo  placed 
ever  the  bridge  between  the  upper  and  lower  planes,  and 
with  a roll  or  imall  drum  below  it,  that  the  leading  chain 
hooked  to  one  end  of  the  boat  may  drag  it  out  of  the 
upper  canal  on  to  the  bridge,  and  lower  it  down  from 
thence  without  unhooking,  and  the  fame  in  afe ending.  Mr. 
Fulton  fat  page  76.)  propofes  for  fmaller  rifes,  inllead  of  a 
tub-Pnaft,  tub  or  its  geer,  to  eredt  an  overfhot  water-wheel, 
to  be  fupplied  from  the  upper  level,  with  proper  geer,  and  a 
drum  for  one  end  of  a chain  to  wind  round,  the  other,  after 
paffing  over  two  pulleys  at  the  head  of  a plane,  (one  pulley 
would  anfwer  better,  by  placing  the  water-wheel  or  its  drum 
oblique  to  fit  the  fame)  to  be  hooked  to  the  Hern  of  the 
lall  of  three  or  more  boats  that  are  to  afend,  each  of  the 
boats  before  it  being  in  like  manner  hooked  by  their  own 
chains  to  the  leading  chain,  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
boats,  and  tiie  povverofthe  water-wheel;  when  water  is  let 
on  to  the  wheel,  thefe  are  to  be  dragged  up,  and  difeharge 
themfelves  one  by  one,  and  Aide  down  into  the  upper  canal ; 
boats  are  to  be  dragged  up,  Angle  or  more  than  one,  out  of 
the  upper  canal  on' to  the  bridge,  and  when  they  begin  to 
preponderate  towards  the  defending  plane,  the  water  is  to 
be  Hopped  from  the  wheel,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  turn 
backwards,  and  act  as  a fly  or  regulator  to  the  velocity  of 
the  boats  in  their  defeent.  The  water-wheel  will  not  often 
admit  of  being  fupplied  from  the  lower  level,  as  Mr.  Fulton 
has  fuggelled,  on  account  of  the  great  expence  or  the  im- 
practicability of  a drain  or  fough  to  difeharge  its  water  ; the 
fame  difficulties,  as  Mr.  Chapman  has  obferved,  attend  feve- 
ral  of  the  tub-fhafts  which  Mr.  Fulton  has  propofed,  for  the 
perpendicular  lift  of  boats  from  one  level  of  a canal  to  ano- 
ther, of  which  we  (hall  treat  hereafter.  At  page  37,  aud 


Ag.  D,  in  his  5th  plate,  Mr.  Fulton  has  recommended  his 
wheel-boats,  to  be  ufed,  on  a Angle  afeending  plane  to  a 
coal-pit  mouth,  to  be  drawn  up  the  fame  by  a chain  winding 
on  a drum,  worked  by  the  mine-engine,  and  lowered  down 
the  fame  by  means  of  a brake  attached  to  the  drum. 

On  the  ad  of  AuguH  1796,  Mr.  ^fohn  Luke  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  inclined  plane,  on  which  boats  in  a cradle  arc 
to  be  drawn  up,  by  the  defeent  of  a water-tun  on  another 
plane,  afliited  by  a water-wheel  in  certain  parts  of  its  mo- 
tion,  or  in  fcarcity  of  water,  by  a hand  winch.  See  Month- 
ly Magazine,  vol.  ii.  page  65a. 

Mr.  William  Chapman  recommends  an  improved  kind  of 
inclined  plane  in  his  Ohfervations,  See.  of  which  he  has  given 
an  account  at  page  96.,  “ by  making  the  defeending  and  af- 
eending way  continuous,  like  Mr.  Fulton’’ s ; and  having-  a 
lock  at  the  head  erf  the  descending  way,  long  enough  to 
contain  a feparate  carriage  for  three  or  four  boats  (or  fo 
many  as  form  what  has  been  called  a conjoined  boat). 
Thefe  boats,  on  defeending,  would  draw  another  gang  light, 
or  half  loaded  upwards,  over  the  top  of  the  ridge,  no  lock 
being  requiiite  on  that  Ade.  The  chief  objections  to  this, 
lie  in  the  vail  weight  of  a gang  of  boats,  which,  in  a fleep 
angle  of  defeent,  would  require  a very  heavy  rope,  and  in 
the  difficulty  of  returning  the  carriages  to  their  proper  place. 
The  latter  may  be  got  over  by  keeping  the  two  ways  at  a 
little  dillance,  and  joining  them  above  and  below  by  a femi- 
circular  rail-way  for  the  carriages;  coupled  to  each  other 
(in  fuch  a way  as  to  fuit  the  different  boats  that  are  to  reff 
upon  them,  and  yet  admit  of  the  nectffary  extenAon,  when 
the  boat  came  over  the  concave  part  of  the  inclined  tiiane, 
which  may  be  affefted  by  a worm  fpring)  to  run  along  under 
water,  after  they  have  parted  with  their  veffels.  Both  in 
this  and  the  method  lall  deferibed,  the  water  contained  in 
the  lock  may  be  drawn  off  into  a refervoir,  at  the  head  of 
the  inclined  plane  ; in  this  refervoir,  or  a pond  communica- 
ting with  it,  may  be  Axed  a broad  underfhot  water-wheel 
between  the  two  rail-ways,  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  de- 
feending boats  and  throw  back  the  water.  This  wheel  may- 
run  in  a dole  cafe,  and  be  divided  round  its  periphery  I y 
different  fhrond  boards,  forming  fo  many  wheels  that  one  or 
more  portions  of  its  width  may  be  employed  at  the  fame  time 
in  throwing  up  water  according  to  the  nectffity  of  the  cafe, 
to  be  determined  by  the  velocity  of  the  defeending  boats, 
which  by  means  of  a centrifugal  "regulator”  (the  flying-balls 
or  governor  ufed  in  Bolton’s  engines,  windmills,  and  other 
machines,)  “ will  open  one  or  more  of  the  penfiocks  to  let 
water  below  the  wheel,  or  (but  them  all  as  occrAon  may  re- 
quire. The  refervoir  under  the  wheel  fhould  of  courfe  never 
be  exbauHed,  but  when  drawn  down  to  a certain  extent 
fhould  by  a floating  weight  or  any  other  method  let 
in  water  from  the  head  canal.  Thefe  means  will  anfwer 
for  a defeending  trade,  and  if  the  afeending  trade  be  more 
that  the  other  can  draw  up  and  water  be  deficient,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  a fleam-engine.” 

We  have  thought,  that  a different  kind  of  lock  at  the  top 
of  an  inclined  plane  might  be  ufed  with  advantage,  com- 
pofed  of  a rectangular  box,  water-tight,  except  one  end, 
which  fhould  be  open,  and  having  wheels  under  it  of  differ- 
ent heights,  fo  as  to  fupport  it  upon  the  plane  in  an  hori- 
zontal pofition,  its  fixe  being  jufl  {efficient  for  a boat  to 
float  into  it.  The  end  of  the  upper  canal  fhould  terminate 
in  a Angle  lock-gate,  the  outAde  border  or  edges  of  which 
fhould  be  leathered,  or  covered  with  lift ; fo  that  when  the 
carriage  or  cradle  above  deferibed  is  drawn  up  to  the  top  of 
the  plane,  its  open  end  fhould  Ax  itlelf  againfl  the  lock-gate 
opening,  in  a v.  ater-tight  manner,  by  means  of  wedges  or 
ferews  prepared  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  it ; a frr.ail 
{h tittle  in  the  lock-gate  might  then  be  opened  to  admit 
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water  to  fill  the  cradle,  making  it  aft  as  the  chamber  of  a 
lock  ; the  lock-gate  being  opened,  a boat  might  enter  the 
cradle,  from  which  it  would  expel  great  part  of  the  water 
into  the  upper  canal  again,  if  the  boat  and  cradle  were  nicely 
adapted  to  each  other  ; the  lock-gate  and  fhuttle  fhould  be 
again  fhut,  when  the  water  migiit  be  drawn  off  into  a ciilern, 
(to  be  returned  if  neceflary  bv  a water-wheel  or  any  of  the 
methods  before  mentioned),  the  cradle  be  unfaftened  from 
the  lock,  and  be  let  down  the  plane  by  any  or  the  re- 
gulators before  prepofed.  For  pafiing  the  boat  out  of  this 
cradle  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  the  back  or  other  ena  of 
the  cradle  might  open,  or,  perhaps  a better  method  would 
be  to  continue  the  plane  deep  enough  into  the  lower  canal, 
that  the  cradle,  which  iheuld  in  this  cafe  be  heavy  enough 
to  fink  in  water,  might  defeend  low  enough  for  the  boat  to 
float  out  or  in, over  its  end  ; fide  rails  fhould,  in  this  cafe,  fl.and 
up  from  the  cradle,  to  fhew  its  place  when  under  water,  and 
for  guiding  and  fixing  the  boat  over  it,  with  liberty  to  fink 
into  the  cradle,  as  it  is  drawn  up  the  plane  to  the  furface  of 
the  water. 

Mr.  Chapman  informs  us  (page  7.),  that  for  avoiding  the 
fridlion  of  the  gudgeons  of  rollers,  when  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a loaded  boat  on  an  inclined  plane,  Earl  Stanhope 
has  propofed,  that  rollers  between  the  boat’s  bottom  and  a 
fmooth  plane  fhould  be  ufed,  moving  or  rolling  with  the 
boat,  for  half  the  boat’s  length  ; the  rollers  then  to  return  to 
their  places  by  means  of  weights  adtmg  over  pulleys,  and 
conuefted  by  a chain  to  the  ends  of  each  roller.  Mr.  Fulton, 
he  fays,  propofes  to  life  moving  rollers,  attached  to,  or  going 
under  and  through  the  cradle  that  contains  the  boat,  the 
gudgeons  at  the  ends  of  the  feveral  rollers  being  pafied 
through  the  links  of  an  endlefs  chain  or  collar,  by  which  the 
rollers  are  returned  in  a cavity  under  the  boat,  that  is  refting 
in  the  cradle;  this  endlefs  chain  of  moveable  rollers,  for 
leflening  of  fridlion,  appears  to  be  claimed  as  part  of  K.  G. 
Echardt's  patent  of  the  3 J ft  of  January,  1795,  for  various 
machinery:  fee  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  36J. 

The  principles  of  fetting  out  canals,  where  inclined  planes 
are  to  be  ufed,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  explained,  in 
recommending  feveral  locks  to  be  brought  together  to  form 
a fet  of  fuch,  or  a confiderable  fall  in  one  place  ; it  will, 
however,  be  neceflary,  in  determining  the  place  for  an 
inclined  plane,  to  choofe  ground  which  Hopes  as  regularly 
as  poflible  between  the  intended  upper  and  lower  levels  ; 
if  any  part  of  the  ground  for  the  intended  plane  is  fpringy 
and  difpofed  to  flip,  the  fprings  mull  be  cut  oft  by  eftedlual 
and  durable  under-drains.  It  will  be  better  fo  to  contrive 
the  plane,  if  pra&icable,  that  little,  if  any,  filling  up  of 
hollows  {hall  be  neceflary  in  forming  the  plane,  to  avoid 
new  made  ground,  which  ori  a coniiderable  declivity  would 
perhaps  flip,  after  heavy  rams  had  uiturated  it  with  water; 
the  foundations  for  the  ftones  or  bearers  mull  alio  be  carried 
through  fuch  new  made  ground,  and  into  the  firm-fluff.  The 
Huff  which  is  removed  in  forming  an  inclined  plane,  fhould 
be  carefully  levelled,  or -difpofed  of  in  boles,  fo  as  not  to  form 
fpoil-banks,  and  be  covered  with  the  top  foil  previoufly 
taken  from  thofe  places.  In  cafe  a perpendicular  ftiaft  and 
fough  thereto  is  wanted  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  the 
knowledge  of  the Jlrata,  or  matter  which  compofe  the  hill, 
may  be  of  confiderable  importance,  in  determining  the  beft 
place  for  the  mouth  of  the  fough  ; which  may  not  always 
be  the  neared  point  at  the  proper  level,  to  the  intended 
ftiaft,  if  the  Jlrata  or  meafures  of  the  hill  are  various  and 
dip  confiderably.  The  plane  being  formed  of  a fufficient 
width  on  the  ground,  a ftrong  framing  of  timber  braced 
acrofs  maybe  ufed,  if  good  and  durable  hewn  ftone  is  not  in 
plenty,  fixed  firmly  down  to  a fufficient  number  of  piles 
drove  into  the  ground,  the  interdicts  between  the  framing 


being  filled  with  good  rubble  ftone,  or  gravel  rammed  very 
tight  down.  On  thefe  frames  two  or  four  fils  or  rails  of 
found  oak,  according  as  the  plane  is  to  be  fingle  or  double, 
fhould  be  laid  parallel  and  at  the  proper  diftances  from  each 
other,  and  firmly  bolted  down  ; and  on  thefe  the  flips  or 
ribs  of  iron  are  to  be  evenly  and  fmoothly  fixed,  for  the 
wheels  of  the  boat,  or  boat-cradle  to  run  upon,  and  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  confined  from  getting  off  Tideways,  by 
a rib  Handing  up  for  that  purpofe,  either  upon  the  wheels  or 
on  the  rails.  If  good  ftone  is  in  plenty,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  plane  with  afhler  or  well  jointed 
ftones,  taking  care  that  the  courfes  acrofs  the  plane  at  proper 
intervals  are  formed  of  large  ftones  let  fome  diflance  into 
and  firmly  bedded  in  the  ground  ; and  to  thefe  the  call-iron 
rails  (that  are  ufed  on  good  and  durable  planes)  may  be 
faflened  by  pins  call  into  a bole  with  lead.  Or,  if  wooden 
rails  are  to  be  ufed  inflead  of  caft-iron  ones,  ftrong  fleepers 
of  wood  fhould  be  worked  into  the  paving  of  the  plane  at 
proper  intervals,  on  which  to  bolt  and  fallen  down  the  rails. 
Care  fhould  be  taken,  in  ail  works  of  this  kind,  where  large 
or  hewn  ftones  are  ufed,  to  let  no  part  of  the  mortices  or  holes 
which  are  cut  in  fuch  ftones  remain  open  or  unfilled  with 
lead  or  cement,  to  prevent  the  rain  filling  them  with  water, 
which  would  in  winter  time  expand  with  the  froft,  and  in  mofl 
inftances  fplit  the  ftone.  It  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  point 
out  to  experienced  engineers,  the  great  care  and  precaution 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  in  works  of  this  nature,  to  make 
every  thing  fubftantial  and  more  than  fufficient  to  fultain  the 
weight  or  ftrain  to  which  it  will  be  fubjefted,  and  which 
ought  in  moll  cafes,  particularly  the  moving  parts,  to  be 
previoufly  calculated,  and  before  the  apparatus  is  put  toge- 
ther for  adlual  ufe,  every  rope,  chain,  framing,  wheel,  &c. 
See.  fhould  be  fubjedled  to  a greater  ftrain  than  can  oc- 
cur in  pradlice,  to  avoid  the  unpleafant,  and  perhaps 
fatal  accidents,  which  might  otherwife  happen,  by  which  a 
prejudice  might  at  the  onlet  be  excited  againfl  the  fcherne, 
fo  powerful  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  laid  afide  without  proper  trial. 
It  would  much  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  fully  into' 
this  fubjedl,  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  thofe  other  con- 
trivances for  overcoming  afeent  on  canals,  where  boats  have 
been  lifted  out  of  the  water,  or  propofed  foto  be,  by  a perpen- 
dicular afeent ; after  which,  there  will  itill  remain  to  deferibe 
thofe  methods  which  require  the  fhifting  of  the  cargoes  of 
boats  into  other  boats,  or  to  rail-way  waggons,  Sec.;  firfl 
mentioning  that  on  the  Shrewjbury  canal,  an  inclined  plane 
is  ufed  for  paffing  the  boats  over  part  of  the  afeent,  while 
locks  are  pfed  for  the  other  parts  ; and  Mr.  William  Chap- 
man, at  pages  74  and  99  of  his  Obfervations,  See.  recommends 
whenever  coals  in  large  quantities,  lime,  lime-llone,  or  other 
minerals,  are  to  be  conveyed  along  canals,  or  are  brought 
in  by  branch  canals  on  a fmall  fcale,  there  being  a fcarcity  of 
water  -which  refervoirs  cannot  remedy,  where  it  can  be  done 
in  letting  out  the  canal,  in  addition  to  the  locks,  to 
overlap  the  levels  in  a fteep  place,  and  communicate  them' 
by  an  inclined  plaiu  for  boats  (or  a double  rail-ivay  for  tram- 
waggons)  leaving  the  lock  communication  to  anfwtr  all  the 
general  purpofes  of  commerce.  The  fame  author  obferves, 
that  the  porterage  of  articles  from  one  level  to  another,  and 
carriage  of  the  boat  itfelf  is  ftill  praftifed  in  various  parts  of 
North  America,  as  the  falls  of  the  Mohaw  k,  from  the  Mo- 
hawk to  Wood  Creek,  at  the  falls  of  Orandaga,  & c.  ; alfo  at 
feveral  places  called  Tarbets,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland* 
as  in  Cantyre,  Loch  Lomond,  Arrachar  and  Long,  Jura, 
Sec.  Among  the  principal  inclined  planes  for  boats,  are  thofe 
of  Hay,  Windmill-hill,  and  Wrockardine-wood  on  the  Shrop- 
Jhire  canal,  Walkden  Moor  on  Bridge-waters' , Ketley  on 
the  Kelley , Wormbridge  on  the  Shrewjbury,  Sc c. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1794,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  took  out  a 
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patent,  as  before-mentioned,  in  which  he  deferibes  (fee  Re- 
pertory, vol.  vii.  p.  227.)  either  a rectangular  upright  notch 
in  the  fteep  face  of  a hill,  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  the 
two  levels  of  a canal  are  brought,  or  a large  perpendicular 
{haft  and  tunnel  at  the  bottom  for  the  lower  canal,  through 
which  notch  or  {haft  boatsare  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down,  in  a 
pair  of  water-tight  cradles,  fufpended  at  the  two  ends  of  ftrong 
ropes  of  chains,  that  are  to  pafs  over  pulleys  fixed  above  the 
topof  the  (haft,  and  conne&ing  with  a brake-lever  or  wheel,  to 
regulate  the  defeent  of  a boat  in  one  cradle,  and  afeent  of  an- 
other in  the  other,  after  they  have  been  brought  to  an  equili- 
brium by  the  lettingmut  or  in  of  water  by  proper  valves.  The 
boats  are  to  be  drawn  into  and  out  of  the  cradles,  by  fhort  in- 
clined planes,  in  the  upper  and  lower  canal,  on  which  the  boats 
on  wheeled  carriages  are  to  be  drawn  by  ropes  winding  on  the 
axis  of  water-wheels,  to  be  turned  by  water  let  out  of  the 
upper  canal  thereon;  brace-blocks  are  to  beufed  for  adjulling 
the  length  of  the  great  rope,  and  capftans  maybe  ufed  inftead 
of  water-wheels,  for  paffing  the  boats  on  and  off  the  cradles. 
Mr.  Fulton,  in  plates  11  and  12  of  his  “ Treatife  on  Canal 
Navigation,”  and  his  deferiptions  thereof  (pages  97  and  too) 
has  more  fully  deferibed  this  method  ; and  propofes  fora  de- 
feending  trade,  that  the  full  boats  (hould  draw  up  the  empty 
ones,  and  inllead  of  inclined  planes  for  getting  the  boats  on 
to  the  cradles,  a cage  of  iron  Ihould  be  ufed,  into  which  the 
boats  on  the  lower  canal  can  be  floated  ; and  for  difeharging 
them  into  the  upper  canal,  he  propofes  two  lock-carriages, 
or  large  water-tight  boxes,  open  at  one  end,  moving  on  iron 
rail-ways,  and  which  can  be  advanced  by  racks  and  pinions 
over  the  fliafts,  while  the  boat  is  fufpended  high  enough  to 
clear  its  bottom  ; the  open  end  of  this  lock-carriage  is  made  to 
fit,  and  be  retained  againft  the  frame  of  a lock-gate  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  canal,  (as  in  Dr.  Anderfon's  and  Fujfell’s 
methods,  and  the  water-tight  cradle  which  we  have  lately 
mentioned),  when  the  water  being  admitted  by  a valve,  to 
float  the  boat  in  the  lock-carriage,  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
canal,  the  lock  or  draw-gate  thereof  is  to  be  opened,  and  the 
boat  floated  out  of  the  cage  to  proceed  on  the  upper  canal  ; 
to  the  pulleys  or  drum-wheel  over  which  the  chains  adt,  a fly 
or  fanners  is  propofed  to  be  connedled  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tion ; as  alfo  an  axis  with  cranks  to  work  pumps,  by  which 
the  water  that  is  drawn  off  again  from  the  lock-carriage  into 
a fide  refervoir  may  be  pumped  up  again  into  the  upper 
canal,  that  no  water  may  be  lofi.  For  an  alternate  trade, 
to  which  it  may  beat  firft  adapted,  or  the  neceffary  parts  ap- 
plied afterwards,  an  additional  (haft  mull  be  funk,  in  which 
a water-tub  is  to  be  fufpended,  inftead  of  another  cage  and 
boat,  as  a preponderating  weight  ; this  is  to  be  filled  out  of 
the  water  referred  in  a ciilern  that  is  drawn  out  of  the  Aiding 
lock-carriage. 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton  (fee  his  “ Obfervations,”  p.  94.  and 
plates  9 and  10.),  particularly  deferibes  afpecies  of  Cranes, by 
which  boats  are  intended  to  be  drawn  upij  in  an  iron  cage, 
through  an  upright  notch  or  {haft,  and  by  the  motion  of  the 
jibs,  are  to  be  moved  over  the  upper  canal  and  lowered  down 
to  float  thereon,  or  the  reverfe  in  defcending;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  a perpendicular  notch  or  (haft  for  the  boats,  and  an- 
other for  a water-tub,  as  a counter-afrting  and  motive  force, 
is  to  be  provided  ; a refervoir  is  to  be  formed  by  the  fide  of, 
and  about  8 feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub-fhaft,  into  which 
the  water  difeharged  from  the  tub,  when  at  top,  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a proper  valve  and  fpout ; provifion  is  to  be  made, 
by  valves  and  (pouts,  for  filling  the  tub  from  the  upper  or 
lower  level  of  the  canal,  as  occalion  may  require  ; and  a valve 
is  to  be  provided,  opening  by  a pin  in  its  bottom,  for  difeharg- 
ing the  water  when  it  refts  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub-fhaft ; 
over  the  tub-fliaft  a drum  is  to  be  fixed,  for  the  tub-chains 
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and  crane-chains  to  wind  round,  and  to  this  drum  a fly  or 
fanner  is  to  conned!  by  toothed  wheels  and  axles,  to  regulate 
the  velocity  of  the  motion.  The  crane-chains  are  to  be 
double,  and  proceed  to  two  feparate  jibs  fixed  on  centres,  at 
proper  diftances  from  each  other,  having  the  ends  of  their 
jibs  conne&ed  by  a coupling-rod  of  the  fame  length,  by 
which  they  will  always  move  parallel,  and  fuit  the  diftance  of 
the  hooks  on  the  top  of  the  iron  boat-cage.  For  railing  a 
boat  out  of  the  upper  canal,  the  fame  being  floated  on  to 
the  cage  fufpended  from  the  cranes  or  jibs,  and  the  water- 
tub  (to  which  balance-chains  are  to  be  adapted)  being  near 
the  bottom,  water  is  to  be  drawn,  by  a valve  and  fpout,  out  of 
the  refervoir  into  the  tub,  till  it  preponderates  and  draws  the 
cage  and  boat  out  of  the  upper  pound  ; the  jib  is  then  to  be 
moved  over  the  boat-fhaft,  and  the  water  emptied  from  the 
tub  by  fuffering  it  to  defeend  a little  farther  and  flrike  the 
bottom,  when  the  boat  will  be  lowered  eafily,  by  means  of 
the  fly,  to  the  lower  canal,  where  it  can  be  floated  out  of  the 
cage  ; aud  the  reverfe  on  afeending.  If  water  is  very  fcarce 
in  the  upper  canal,  and  a fough  or  tunnel  can  readily  be 
driven,  for  emptying  the  tub-fliaft,  the  fame  may  be  made 
deep  enough  to  draw  water  from  the  lower  inftead  of  the 
upper  canal,  for  the  preponderating  power.  We  have  jiot 
heard  that  any  of  thefe  perpendicular  lifts  for  boats  have 
been  executed,  we  {hall  therefore  proceed  to  the  other  kinds 
of  cranes  and  perpendicular  lifts  for  the  cargoes  of  boats. 

Mr.  Bridge,  of  Tewkfbury,  about  the  year  1759,  con- 
trived, for  the  navigation  on  Stroudivater  river,  a kind  of 
cranes,  with  double  jibs,  that  could  be  either  ufed  fingly  or 
together,  and  a£!  as  a balance  to  each  other ; thefe  were 
erefted  on  a ftrong  walled  bank,  that  feparated  the  upper 
and  lower  levels  of  the  river  at  the  feveral  mills.  The  boats 
to  be  ufed  on  each  different  level,  or  mill-ftream  and  dam, 
were  all  of  one  fize,  and  made  exadlly  to  fuit  and  contain  a 
certain  number  of  ftrong  wooden  boxes,  without  any  loft 
fpace.  The  goods  or  lading  of  the  boats  were  placed  in 
thefe  boxes,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  firft  crane,  one 
end  of  the  chain  thereof  was  hooked  to  a box,  while  the 
other  was  hooked  to  a flmilar  box  of  goods  in  the  other  level, 
and  by  a peculiar  ftru£!ure  of  the  crane,  worked  by  two  men 
at  windlaffes,  both  boxes  were  drawn  up  and  fufpended, 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  bank  of  the  upper  canal,  when  the 
jibs  were  turned  half  round,  and  the  boxes  of  goods  were 
lowered  down  and  replaced  each  other  in  the  boats ; the 
fame  operation  was  repeated  with  each  of  the  remaining 
boxes,  when  each  boat  was  ready  to  proceed  with  its  new 
lading  upon  its  own  level  to  the  next  cranes.  It  can  hardly 
be  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  expence  and  delay  of  this 
method  caufed  it  to  be  foon  laid  afide. 

Mr.  Edmund  Leach,  in  his  treatife  before  quoted,  propofe% 
boats  to  be  unladen  and  laden  with  boxes  of  goods  as  above, 
but  to  work  the  cranes  by  water-wheels,  or  by  wheels  for 
men  to  walk  in. 

The  duke  of  Bridgewater's  tunnel  from  his  canal  into  the 
coal- works  at  Worfley,  after  it  had  proceeded  for  a great 
way  ftraight  into  the  hill,  came  at  a great  depth  to  be  under 
a fmall  brook  or  conftant  ftream  of  water,  by  the  fide  of 
which  a large  water-fhaft  was  funk,  and  a drum  and  large 
brake-wheel  erefted  over  it,  of  fuffleient  fize  that  a man  who 
ftands  before  the  lever  thereof  has  his  two  hands  at  liberty 
to  pull  the  lines  which  conned!  with  the  valves,  and  give  fig- 
nals  to  thofe  below,  while  by  lunging,  or  ftepping  forwards, 
with  his  bread  againft  the  lever,  he  can  in  an  inftant  flop  the 
machinery  in  any  part  of  its  motion,  or  regulate  the  fame  at 
pleafure.  There  are  two  water  tubs,  which  are  very  large 
and  have  a valve  and  pin  to  empty  themfelves  quickly  when 
they  arrive  at  the  bottom  ; they  are  fufpended  by  large  ropes 
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or  cables  from  the  drum,  while  other  large  ropes  defcend 
therefrom  through  another,  or  coal  draft,  by  the  fide  ol  tire 
middle  or  principal  tunnel,  into  and  over  the  navigable  tun- 
nel, which  there  is  at,  we  believe,  60  yards  lower  level.  On 
this  lowed  canal  boats  are  ufed,  fimilar  in  their  dimenfions 
to  thofe  above,  and  containing  boxes,  which  being  filled  with 
coals  at  the  feveral  terminations  or  this  canal,  in  the  fearns 
of  coals ; the  boats  are  pufhed  along  by  means’ of  rings  that 
are  tixed  all  along  the  robf  of  the  tunnel,  at  the  proper  height 
for  a man,  who  walks  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  to 
lay  hold  of,  and  drove  the  boat  along- by.  The  boat  being 
arrived  under  the  coal-draft,  and  one  of  the  water-tubs  being 
at  the  top  of  its  draft,  the  coal-rope  anfwering  thereto  is 
hooked  on  to  the  box  of  coals,  and  the  defccnc  of  the  water- 
tub,  immediately  on  the  ringing  of  a bell,  draws  up  tire  fame 
to  the  level  of  the  principal  canal,  where  being  drawn  afide 
over  an  empty  boat,  it  is  lowered  into  the  fame  by  a flight 
reverfion  of  the  motion  of  the  machine  ; when  the  interval  of 
emptying  the  tub  at  the  bottom  by  its  valve,  gives  time  for 
hooking  another  box  to  the  other  rope  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, when  the  other  water  tub  is  filled,  and  the  machine 
fuffered  to  move,  by  the  man  who  leans  again  ft  the  brake. 
This  very  complete  and  economic  machine  was  contrived  and 
erefted  by  Mr.  James  Brindley , and  it  is  fo  conftrufted, 
that  when  coals  are  not  drawing,  the  alternate  defeent  of  the 
water-tubs  work  fonre  very  large  pumps,  which  are  fufficient 
to  lift  all  the  mine-water  of  the  lower  level  into  the  middle 
canal  and  keep  "the  lower  canal  always  at  the  proper  height 
for  navigation. 

(as  T.he  fame  tunnel  of  Bridgewater s canal  being  continued 
a great  way  further  into  Worflcy  hill,  till  under  Walkden 
moor,  another  fubterraneous  canal  or  tunnel  there  begins,  at 
yards  higher  level,  this  laft  being  near  60  yards  from  the 
'furface  ; from  the  furface  two  drafts  were  funk,  one  termi- 
nating in  and  over  the  upper  tunnel  or  canal,  and  the  other 
in  and  over  the  middle  or  principal  canal ; there  is  another 
canal  Rill  lower,  which  we  have  been  laft  ipeaking  of,  after 
palling  clofe  by  the  canal  above  : between  thefe  lhafts  a large 
drum  was  erefted  on  the  furface,  with  a brake  wheel  and  a 
pair  of  llrong  ropes.  ~ Two  boats  being  arrived  at  the  lhafts 
on  the  upper  canal,  one  of  them  loaded  with  boxes  of  lime- 
llone,  that  was  wanted  at  the  furface,  and  another  with 
boxes  of  coals  intended  to  be  transferred  into  an  empty  boat 
in  the  middle  canal ; the  ends  of  the  two  ropes  were  fallened 
to  a box  of  coals  and  a box  of  lime-done,  when  the  fuperior 
fize  and  weight  of  the  coal-boxes  drew  the  lime-ftone  to  the 
furface,  to  be  there  landed  and  depolited,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  box  of  coals  was  depolited  in  the  lower  boat,  ready 
to  proceed  on  the  canal  to  Mauchefter  or  other  places.  This 
method  was  in  1797  fuperftded  by  an  inclined-plane  for 
letting  down  the  boats  laden  with  coals,  from  the  higher  to 
the  middle  level,  and  returning  the  empty  boats  and  boxes, 
as  we  have  before-mentioned.  At  Brierly-hill,  near  Coal- 
brook-dale,  the  extremity  of  a branch  of  the  Shropjhire  canal, 
great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  in  crates  made  of  iron  were 
let  down  one  of  two  lhafts,  which  connected  with  the 
termination  of  the  canal  above  and  the  ends  of  a rail-way  in 
a tunnel  below,  from  which  lime-ftone  in  fimilar  crates  was 
drawn  up  the  other  draft  to  be  placed  in  the  boat ; a large 
barrel  and  brake-wheel  were  fixed  between  the  tops  of  the 
lhafts,  and  cranes  with  jibs,  by  which  the  crates  could  be 
raifed  and  moved  from  the  boat  over  the  (haft,  or  the  reverfe  ; 
thefe  lhafts,  which  were  120  feet  deep,  were  not  found  to 
anfwer,  in  point  of  expcnce,  fo  well  as  inclined  planes,  and 
Mr.  Telford  informs  us  ( Plymlry’s  Report,  p.  296  and  507,) 
that  inclined  planes  hade  been  fubftituted,  on  which  crates  of 
coal,  or  iron  pigs,  or  goods,  defcend  and  draw  un  other  crates 
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containing  lime-ftone,  for  the  ufe  of  the  iron-works  above, 
by  means  of  ropes,  a drum,  and  brake-wheel,  with  a much 
Ids  portion  of  manual  labour,  and  more  expedition,  than  was 
done  by  the  lhafts  above-mentioned.  Near  Lillilhall  lime- 
works,  on  Donnington  Wood  canal,  fimilar  lhafts  were  once 
ufed,  but  are  now  fuperftded  by  an  inclined  plane.  At 
Coombe-hay,  on  the  Somerfejh.ire  Coal  canal,  after  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Weldon’s  diving  caiflbn,  inclined  planes  for  defcenc- 
ing  boxes  of  coals  were  e retted,  and  ufed  for  fome  years;  but  . 
the  delay  and  expence  were  found  fo  great,  that  the  company 
effedted  the  purchase  of  forne  mills,  and  under  a new  aft  of 
parliament,  erefted  22  locks  in  place  of  thefe  inclined  planes. 
Having  finilhed  with  the  different  kinds  of  inclined  planes, 
and  other  ways  of  procuring  the  afeent  of  boats  or  their 
cargoes,  we  proceed  to  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  overcoming 
the  principal  or  fudden  afeents  on  rail-ways  or  tram-roads  ; 
whereon  waggons  or  crams  are  ufed  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  the  fame  being  drawn  on  the  level  parts  or  eafy  af- 
eents or  defeents  by  a horfe,  as  we  fhail  deferibe  fhortly. 

Mr.  John  Buddie,  in  the  General  Magazine  for  17^!-* 
page  285,  has  given  a view  and  defeription  of  the  coal-wag- 
gon which  had  been  then  long  in  ufe  on  the  wooden  rail- 
ways in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcallle  upon  Tyne.  This 
waggon  moved  on  four  wheels  of  caft-iron,  or  of  wood  with 
iron  rims,  having  an  edge  Handing  up  on  the  rim  of  each 
wheel,  in  order  to  guide  and  keep  them  upon  the  wooden 
rails.  The  waggon  is  in  fhape  of  an  inverted  prifmoio, 
having  a door  or  falfe  bottom  hung  with  hinges  and  faftened 
by  a hafp,  that  can  be  let  go  to  let  out  the  coals  when  the 
waggon  has  arrived  on  the  ftaitli,  and  over  the  fpout  which 
is  to  convey  the  coals  into  the  Ihips  or  keels,  or  into  a heap 
below  as  a ftore  ; obliquely  over  one^of  the  hind  wheels  a 
llrong  crooked  lever  of  wood  is  fixed  and  fufptnded,  by  a 
ftrap  when  not  in  action  ; this  lever,  called  a convoy,  is  in- 
tended to  aft  as  a brake,  by  being  let  down  upon  the  wheel 
when  the  waggon  is  defeending  down  an  inclined-plane,  or 
lleep  part  of  the  rail-way  called  a run ; and  on  thefe  ccca- 
fions  the  horfe  is  unharnefted  from  the  front  of  the  waggon 
and  tied  behind,  and  the  waggon-man  mounts  aflride  011  the 
hinder  end  of  the  convoy,  the  fore-end  being  confined 
clofely  in  a llaple  in  the  fide  of  a waggon  ; and,  by  means 
of  a reft  that  there  is  for  his  feet  at  the  tail  of  the  waggon, 
he  applies  juft  fo  much  of  Ids  weight  upon  the  convoy  as  will 
cither  (top  the  waggon  or  give  it  the- proper. velocity  in  every 
part  of  its  defeent  down  the  hill  or  run  : fee  the  Agricultural 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  241.  In  the  year  17.83,  we  remember 
feeing  an  inclined  plane  or  waggon-way  as  above  deferibed, 
on  which  the  coal  waggons  defeended  down  the  hill  from 
Wibfey-flack  to  the  town  of  Bradford,  which  is  on  a branch 
of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  their  velocity  being  regu- 
lated by  convoys  as  above.  But  fome  waggons  which  we 
have  feen,  had  the,  convoy  fixed  to  a moveable  joint  at  the 
front  of  the  waggon,  and  had  a large  block  of  wood  thereon, 
which,  when  the  convoy  was  let  down,  wedged  in  between 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  and  afted  moft  fecurely  as  a brake 
for  flopping  or  regulating  the  velocity  of  defeent.  The 
empty  waggons  were  drawn  up  the  hill  again  to  the  coal- 
pits by  a horfe. 

An  inclined  plane  for  < waggons , was  erefted  fome  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  a coal  viewer  at  Bywell,  near  the  Tyne 
river,  of  which  a defeription  is  given  in  the  Agricultural 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  367,  as  follows  : “ It  is  a very  inge- 
nious, yet  fimple  combination  of  machinery,  for  the  purpofe 
of  regulating  the  conveyance  of  waggons  laden  with  coals 
down  an  inclined  plane,  and  for  bringing  the  empty  ones 
back  again,  by  the  fame  power  that  refilled  its  impetus  in 
the  defeent.  The  length  of  the  rail-way  in  which  the  wag- 
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gons  run  13  about  864  yards,  which  diftance  it  defcends  in 
two  minutes  and  an  half,  and  rc-afcends  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time  ; (o  that  the  loaded  waggon  can  be  let  down  with 
eafe  andjjfafety,  the  coal  dilcharged  and  the  empty  waggon 
returned  to  the  pit  within  the  compafs  of  feven  minutes. 
The  impelling  and  refilling  power  of  motion  arc  derived 
from  a plummet  of  i6|  cwt.,  which  the  waggon  in  defend- 
ing and  afeending  alternately  raifes  and  lowers  to  the  depth 
of  144  yards.  The  rope,  by  which  the  waggon  is  impelled 
and  accelerated,  winds  round  the  axis  of  a large  wheel  in  a 
nich  or  groove  in  the  middle,  which  gives  the  rope  only 
fpace  to  coil  round  upon  itfelf,  and  thereby  guards  againll 
all  poflibility  of  entanglement.  Near  to  the  axis  of  the  large 
coiling-wheel,  there  is  an  oblique  indention  (a  range  of  teeth 
or  cogs)  of  call-iron,  which  correfponds  with  and  works 
into  a fimilar  conformation  on  the  rim  of  a fmaller  wheel ; 
round  which  the  plummet-rope  is  coiled  or  warped,  and  it  is 
in  confequence  thereof  moved  round,  only  once  in  fix  rota- 
tions of  the  fulpending  and  retradling  wheel,  which  is  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  elevation  of  the  plummet  weight 
bears  to  the  defeent  of  the  waggon  ; to  preferve  the  rope 
from  injury  by  dragging  on  the  ground,  rollers  with  iron 
pivots  and  brais  fockets  for  it  to  run  upon,  are  elevated  in 
the  middle  of  the  rail-way,  but  fufficiently  low  to  prove  no 
obllrudlion  to  the  waggons  which  pafs  over  them.”  On 
fhorter  inclined  planes  than  the  above,  horfe-gins  are  fome- 
times  ufed,  for  drawing  loaded  waggons  up,  and  at  the  fame 
timedetting  empty  waggons  down  the  planes. 

The  conjlrufting  of  Rail-ways , or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
tram,  dram,  or  waggon-roads,  require  the  application  of 
principles  fo  exadlly  fimilar,  and  they  are  fo  intimately 
blended  with  our  feveral  navigable  canal  and  river  eftablifh- 
ments,  that  we  have  before  mentioned  our  idea  of  the  im- 
propriety and  difficulty  of  feparating  them  by  deferring  the 
account  thereof  to  a future  place  in  our  work  : the  fubjedl 
of  inclined  planes,  of  which  we  have  lail  been  treating,  has 
required  the  mention  of  fo  much  relating  to  rail-ways , that 
we  beg  to  proceed  with  and  finiffi  that  part  of  our  fubjeft, 
before  we  refume  the  fubjedl  of  bridges,  towing-paths,  fen- 
ces, drains,  boats,  moving  boats,  &c.  which  yet  remain  to 
be  mentioned.  From  the  firll  opening  of  the  coal-mines  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  river  above  Newcaftle,  until  about  the 
year  1680,  it  appears,  that  the  coals  were  conveyed  in  carts 
and  wains,  from  the  mouths  of  the  feveral  pits,  to  the  keels 
or  veffels,  that  conveyed  them  to  the  fides  of  the  fhips  lying 
below  the  bridge.  As  this  kind  of  fuel  came  to  be  fubili- 
tuted  for  wood  in  London  and  other  cities,  and  towns  on 
the  fouth  and  eallern  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  confumption 
of  Newcaftle  coals  became  fo  confiderable,  that  we  are  told, 
that  feveral  coal-mines,  as  the  Kinton,  Benwell,  Jefmond, 
See.  gave  employment  to  400  or  500  carts  or  other  carriages 
each,  for  conveying  the  produce  of  thofe  pits  to  the  water- 
fide:  the  difficulty  and  expence  of  maintaining  fo  many  liorfes, 
and  coll  of  repairing  roads  for  fuch  confiderable  traffic,  oc- 
cafioned  the  introduction,  about  the  period  above  mentioned, 
of  waggon-roads  or  wooden  rail-ways,  on  which  waggons 
of  a large  fize,  with  wheels  of  a particular  form  to  fu.it  the 
rails,  were  ufed,  and  which  one  horfe  could  draw,  owing  to  the 
regular  and  eafy  defeent  with  which  the  rails  were  laid, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  173S  that  this  important  improve- 
ment was  introduced  at  the  White-haven  collieries  on  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  it  is  truly  furprifing  to  obferve  how  flow 
the  introduction  of  them  was  in  other  parts. 

Way-leaves  or  flips  of  ground  were  let  out  and  hired  on 
leafes,  or  purchafed  by  the  different  coal-owners  of  the  fe- 
veral proprietors  of  lands,  lying  between  their  pits  and  the 
river,  and  this,  not  by  the  neared  route,  but  in  fuch  a direc- 


tion as  gave  the  rack  eafy  and  regular  defeent.  The  inequalities 
cf  this  flip  of  ground  were  levelled  as  a road,  hollows  were  filled 
up,  and  fudden  hills  lowered,  when  fleepers  or  large  logs  of 
wood  were  laid  acrofs  the  fame,  their  tops  being  all  of  a re- 
gular height;  upon  thefe,  two  rails,  generally  of  beech  wood, 
were  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  their  ends  abutting  dole  to 
each  other,  and  were  firmly  pegged  down  to  the  fleepers.  The 
tops  of  the  rails  were  planed  imooth  and  round  ; the  wheels 
of  the  waggons  were  low  and  of  call  iron,  or  of  folid  wood 
with  iron  rims,  which  were  not  flat  on  the  edge,  but  hollow 
to  receive  and  move  011  the  wooden  rails  ; the  ir.fide  edge  of  - 
each  wheel  projecting  near  two  inches,  in  order  to  confine 
the  wheels  effedlually  to  the  rails,  and  prevent  the  waggon 
from  being  drawn  off  the  road.  From  all  confiderable  works, 
there  was  a main  way  made  for  the  paffage  of  loaded  coaL- 
waggons  as  above  ; and  another,  or  bye-way  by  its  fide, 
for  the  return  of  the  empty  waggons.  When  coal-nunes 
had  been  worked  into  deeper  ground,  and  pits  or  (hafts  were 
opened  below  Tyne-biidge,  the  rail-ways  therefrom  were 
conduCted  to  the  top  of  a ilage  or  wooden  building  called  a 
llaith,  on  the  wharf  or  key  where  the  fhips  lay  ; and  the  coal- 
waggons,  a defeription  of  which  we  have  already  given, 
were  either  emptied  at  once  through  the  fpouts  into  the 
hold  of  the  (hip,  or  depolited  in  the  warehoufe  below  in 
(lore  for  future  (hips.  One  indifferent  horfe  could  in  gene- 
ral draw  three  tons  of  coals  from  the  pits  to  the  river  fide 
upon  thefe  wooden  rail-ways  ; which  mode  of  conveyance  be- 
came further  improved  by  the  introduClion  of  plates  of 
wrought  iron  nailed  on  to  the  rails  for  the  waggon-wheels  to 
run  upon.  Attempts  were  made  in  different  parts,  to  intro- 
duce caft-iron  inftead  of  wooden  rails  ; but  owing  to  the  brit- 
tlenefs  of  the  material,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  waggons 
in  ufe,  they  did  not  in  general  l'ucceed. 

About  the  year  17 08,  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
contrived  a remedy  for  the  principal  objeClion  to  call  iron 
rail-roads,  in  making  ufe  of  two  or  three  fmaller  waggons, 
linked  together,  inftead  of  one  large  one  ; a model  ot  three 
of  thefe  he  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelplii,. 
London,  and  was  honoured  by  the  premium  of  their  gold 
medal.  In  the  year  i/SS,  the  fame  gentleman,  on  iome. 
temporary  wooden  rail-ways  for  manuring  of  land,  made  fe- 
veral experiments,  in  the  prefence  of  different  Mechauics,  on 
the  application  of  fridlion-roliers  for  diminifliing  the  fric- 
tion of  waggon  axles.  The  rail-ways  hitherto  conltruded 
were  private  property,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  particu- 
lar mines  or  works,  and  it  was  not,  we  believe,  until  about 
the  year  1794,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Homfray , and  others,  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  for  conftruCting  an  iron  dram- 
road,  tram-road,  or  rail-way,  between  Cardiff  and  Merthyr 
Tidvill  in  South  Wales,  that  fliould  be  free  for  any  perfons 
to  ufe,  with  drams  or  trams  of  the  fpecified  conftruClion,  on 
paying  certain  tonnage  or  rates  per  mile  to  the  proprietors^ 
Soon  after  the  year  j 797,  iron  rail-ways  began  to  be  con- 
llruCted  as  branches  to  the  canals  of  Shropffiire ; and,  in 
other  parts  of  England,  Mr.  Benjamin  Outrarn,  an  engineer, 
began  to  conftruCl  the  fame  upon  improved  principles,  of 
which  Dr.  Andcrfon  has  given  an  account  in  his  Recreations , 
vol.  iy.  pages  199  and  479. 

On  the  25th  of  June  1799,  the  houfc  of  commons  made  a 
ftandingordcr  for  extending  to  all  bills  for  making  any  ways  cr 
roads,  commonlycalled  rail-ways,  or  dnirn-roads,  all  theorders 
(of  May  7,  1794)  relating  to  the  introdu&ion  of  canal  bills 
One  principal  difficulty,  the  provifion  of  water,  does  not  here 
occur,  unlefs  for  docks  or  bafons,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  neceffary,  at  the  termination  of  a rail-way,  at  a 
river,  or  exifting  canal;  and,  as  the  owners  of  dreams  of 
water  are  not  under  dread  of  lofing  the  fame  by  the  paffage- 
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-of  a rail-way  near  them,  and  the  fame  is  applicable  fo  much 
more  eafily  to  the  ufes  of  the  owners  and  occupiers,  than  a ca- 
nal is,  lefs  difficulties  will  attend  the  obtaining  of  general 
powers  for  making  fide  or  collateral  branches,  at  any  future 
period  ; and  of  connecting  the  fame  with  different  rivers,  canals, 
or  rail-ways,  making  the  parties  a compenfation  in  tolls  or 
otherwife,  if  fuch  connection  (hall  appear  to  draw  off  or 
leffen  the  trade  upon  any  part  of  their  line  of  communica- 
tion, as  often  happens ; and  fuch  ought  always  to  be 
carefully  inveftigated,  and  liberally  eftimated  by  tbe  en- 
gineer, and  the  company  be  advifed  to  aCl  accordingly. 

In  fuvveying  a line  of  country  for  a rail-way,  principles 
fomewhat  different  from  thofe  which  apply  to  a canal,  are 
to  be  kept  in  view  ; in  the  latter  cafe,  exaCt  or  dead  levels 
are  traced  out,  and  the  cafe  of  towing  or  dragging  boats 
thereon  is  nearly  the  fame  in  going  one  way  as  in  returning 
the  other,  whether  laden  or  not,  for  the  afcent  or  defcent 
of  the  locks  or  planes  are  there  overcome  by  a different 
power  than  that  applied  to  towing  upon  the  levels  ; in  a rail- 
way the  cafe  is  different,  the  horfe  which  in  going  one  way 
draws  a very  heavy  load  down  a flight  defcent,  lias  to  return 
again  with  the  empty  waggons,  or  a lighter  laden,  up  the  fame 
afcent.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary,  as  a preliminary  ftep 
to  fetting  out  a rail-way,  to  calculate  as  accurately  as  pof- 
fible  the  quantity  of  lading  which  will  at  the  firft  or  any  fu- 
ture period  be  to  pafs  each  way  upon  the  line,  or  on  any 
particular  parts  of  it,  becaufe  on  this  will  depend,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  flope  that  it  ought  to  have,  and  confequently 
the  ground  which  the  rail-way  line  ought  to  occupy.  If  it 
ffiould  appear,  on  an  accurate  calculation,  that  the  fame 
weight  of  lading  may  be  expeded  to  pafs  one  way  as 
the  other,  or  that  the  fame  will  preponderate  at  fome  periods 
one  way,  and  at  others  the  other  way,  the  rail-way  muff 
in  this  cafe  be  fet  out  in  levels  or  very  nearly  fo,  and  the 
unavoidable  afeents  and  defeents  muff  be  made  by  inclined 
planes,  as  before  mentioned  ; on  which  either  a greater 
number  of  horfes  muff  be  ftationed  to  draw  waggons  up,  and 
in  letting  down,  their  wheels  muft  fome  of  them  be  flip  - 
pered  ; or  loaded  defeending  waggons  mull  draw  up  the 
others ; the  defcent  of  a weight  or  tub  full  of  water  in  a 
ffiaft  muff  draw  up  a waggon,  or  more  than  one ; or,  a fteam- 
engine,  horfe-gin,  or  walking-wheel,  muft  be  ufed  as  a 
moving  power,  with  fly  or  brake  regulators  of  the  motion, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned.  If  the  trade  will  always  pre- 
ponderate one  way,  as  it  generally  will  in  the  defcent  from 
mines  to  navigations,  and  the  ground  will  admit  of  the  fame, 
the  regular  inclination  of  the  rail-way  ought  to  be  fuch,  that 
a horfe  can  draw  the  ufual  lading  down  with  the  fame  eafe 
as  it  can  return  with  the  waggons  when  emptied,  or  with  a 
partial  lading,  in  cafe  of  there  being  a fmall  afeending  trade. 
If  the  flope  of  the  ground  ffiall  be  found  greater  than  to  fuit 
the  above  calculation,  the  rail-way  ought  to  be  fet  out  for 
as  great  lengths  together  as  is  pradicable,  with  the  proper 
flope,  and  then  to  fet  out  an  inclined  plane,  as  before  men- 
tioned. It  ought  to  be  well  confidered,  where  a rail-way 
or  a branch  from  the  fame  appears  likely  to  have  a defeend- 
ing trade  at ‘prefen t,  whether,  at  a future  period,  by  ex- 
tending the  fame  forwards  to  any  town  or  manufactory,  or 
by  other  change  of  circumftances,  the  afeending  trade  is 
likely  to  be  materially  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
feending ; becaufe  in  fuch  cafe,  the  line  would  require  to 
be  altered  in  its  flope,  and  moved  to  a new  place,  or  it  muft 
continue  to  be  worked  to  a confiderable  difadvantage  bv  the 
horfes  having  to  travel  down  the  line  unemployed,  to  fetch 
'.up  a portion  of  the  loaded  waggons.  It  will  readily  be 
perceived,  that  the  adoption  of  the  bcjl  line,  of  which  the" 


circumftances  of  the  trade  and  nature  of  the  ground  is  fuf- 
ceptible,  is  a talk  requiring  a degree  of  Ikill  and  patient  re- 
fearch,  not  at  all  inferior  to  any  thing  required  in  the  fetting 
out  of  a canal,  and  it  can  hardly  be  neceffary  to  point  out 
the  ueceffity  of  employing  the  rnoft  competent  engineer,  and 
allowing  him  proper  time  and  affiftance,  in  order  to  get  the 
moft  eligible  line  marked  out.  A rough  ledion  of  the  dif- 
ferent routes  which  appear  eligible  for  a rail-way  made  by 
levelling  with  a fpirit  level,  will  be  very  uleful  in  the  firft 
inffance  ; from  which,  and  a view  of  the  ground,  the  engi- 
neer will  he  able  to  determine  nearly  the  place  and  extent  of 
the  inclined  planes,  or  deeper  parts  of  the  rail- way  which 
will  be  neceffary  ; thefe  laft  being  always  made  as  fhort  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  circumftances  will  admit.  Thefe 
being  fettled,  tbe  line  of  the  intended  rail-way  muft  be 
traced  on  the  ground,  beginning  at  the  higheft  point,  and 
ftretching  a chain  on  the  ground,  one  end  being  held  at  the 
point  of  departure,  the  other  muft  be  turned  round  upon  the 
face  of  the  delcent,  until  a point  marked  by  this  end  is  found, 
which  is  one  link  (or  fomething  more  or  lefs,  according-  as 
the  flope  is  to  be)  lower  than  the  upper  end  ; the  chain  be- 
ing now  moved  forwards,  till  the  hinder  end  refts  on  the 
point  laft  determined,  the  other  end  is  to  be  moved,  accom- 
panied by  the  levelling  target,  until  a new  point  is  found, 
one  link  lower  than  the  laft,  and  fo  on  ; by  which,  a line 
having  the  regular  defcent  of  one  link  in  a chain,  will  be 
traced  out  on  the  ground,  until  the  place  of  an  intended  in- 
clined plane  is  reached.  The  ftakes  which  are  put  in  to 
mark  the  place  of  each  fucceffive  ftake  will,  as  in  the  cafe 
formerly  mentioned,  of  fetting  out  a level  for  a canal,  be 
found  very  crooked  in  many  places  ; and  it  will  be  neceffary 
for  the  engineer  to  ftake  out  a new  line,  after  a moft  careful 
view  and  confideration  of  the  ground,  as  the  approximate 
line  for  the  centre  of  the  rail-way  ; which  muft  be  without 
any  fudden  bends,  that  would  occafion  fridion  of  the  wheels 
againft  the  lides  or  ribs  of  the  rails.  Single  rail-ways  will 
generally  require  about  four  yards  wide,  and  double  ones 
about  fix  yards  w’ide  (exclufive  of  the  neceffary  fpace  for 
drains  and  fences),  and  this  width  will  require  to  be  levelled 
like  a road  or  plane  : it  wdll  therefore  be  proper  fo  to  fet  out 
the  line,  that  the  quantity  of  ftuff  which  is  to  be  lowered 
in  one  place  ffiall  always,  with  the  leaf!;  diftance  of  throw- 
ing or  barrowing,  make  up  other  places  which  are  too  low. 
Where  fudden  valleys  are  to  be  croffed,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  conduct  the  line,  fo  as  to  cut  into  the  hill  at  each  fide  of 
it,  to  find  the  ftuff  as  readily  as  poffible  for  forming  the  em- 
bankment : it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  fearch  carefully  for 
gravel  or  ftones  fit  for  making  the  road  between  and  under 
the  rails ; and  if  fuch  can  be  got  in  the  line,  it  may  be  a 
confiderable  faving  of  labour  and  of  damage  to  the  land,  as 
well  as  a fource  of  future  advantage  to  the  concern,  to  cut 
pretty  deeply  into  fuch  materials,  as  we  have  before  fug- 
gefted  and  explained  on  the  fetting  out  of  a canal  ; which, 
the  reader,  who  willies  to  underftand  this  fubjed,  would 
do  well  to  confult.  A line  of  ftakes,  exactly  at  a chain 
(too  links)  apart,  fnould  be  put  into  the  line  laft  ftaked 
out,  and  drove  fucctffively  into  the  ground,  beginning 
with  the  higheft,  fo  that  the  head  cf  each  may  be  very 
exadly  one  link  (that  being  the  fall  we  have  affumed)  below 
the  level  of  the  laft  ; of  courfe  thefe  will  either  Hand  above 
the  ground,  or  be  drove  in  the  bottom  of  a hole,  according 
as  the  ground  warts  railing  or  finking,  and  will  enable  the 
engineer,  on  a review  of  the  line,  to  judge  more  correctly, 
or  to  calculate  where  neceffary,  whether  the  line  is  fet  out  in 
the  right  place  to  be  formed  at  the  leaft  expence  of  labour, 
and  with  the  leaft  damage  to  the  land  ; and  when  this  is 
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found  to  be  the  cafe,  the  neceffary  width  of  land  can  be  de- 
termined on,  and  the  fame  furveyed  and  defcribed  by  the 
furvevor,  for  the  purpofes  of  depofiting  the  neceffary  plans 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  with  parliament.  ' The  dif- 
ferent regular  flopcs  or  parts  of  the  rail-way-being  deter- 
mined in  this  manner*,  the  deeper  dopes  or  planes  that  may 
be  neceffary  to  join  them,  mull  next  be  fet  out  and  deter- 
mined, by  taking  the  whole  fall  or  difference  of  the  level? 
of  the  two  ends,  and  dividing  the  fame  by  the  number  of 
chains  that  the  plane  is  to  be  long,  for  obtaining  the  fall 
which  is  to  be  allowed  between  each  pair  of  Hakes,  ir.- 
ftead  of  a link  as  before  affumed.  In  fetting  out  a dngle 
rail-way,  it  will  be  neceffary,  at  proper  intervals,  to  allow 
the  width  of  land  proper  for  a double  rail-way,  for  a diort 
fpr.ee,  in  order  to  form  paffing-places  for  the  waggons  that 
are  coming  different  ways.  As  part  of  the  rail-way  will  in 
moll  cafes  be  conducted  along  the  dde  of  a hill,  or  on  lide- 
Iving  ground,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  condder  the  fame  in 
calculating  to  difpofe  of  the  duff,  and  for  the  neceffary 
ditches  and  drains  for  intercepting  the  fprings  and  Surface 
water  in  every  indance,  fo  that  the  ground  of  the  rail-way 
may  at  all  times  remain  dry.  The  draining,  fencing,  and 
bridges,  will  require  to  be  done  on  the  principles  which  we 
draff  further  on  explain  respecting  canals  ; and  the  embank- 
ments, culverts,  or  tunnels,  which  may  be  neceffary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  proper  dope  in  all  places,  are  alfo  to  be  done  on 
fimi'ar  principles  to  thofe  of  canals  before  treated  of.  It 
may  be  [.roper  here  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  in  his 
Treatife  before  quoted,  pages  82,  &c.  has  fuggefted  and  de- 
fcribed different  kinds  of  call  iron  bridges  for  pading  rail- 
ways over  valleys,  either  level  acrofs,  down  one  dope,  and 
tip  the  other  of  the  valley,  or  riling  obliquely  up  ; in  the 
iirft  and  lad  of  which  he  propofes  to  avoid  any  folid  plat- 
form or  top  for  carrying  the  horfe  path,  and  to  tow  or  drag 
the  waggons  over  this  open  rail-way,  by  an  endlefs  rope  or 
chain,  paffing  over  a pulley  at  each  end,  which  can  be  let  in 
motion  by  a windlafs,  a defeending  weight,  or  other  power. 
On  the  approach  to  a river  or  yard,  where  confiderable 
quantities  of  coals  or  other  minerals  are  to  be  difeharged,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  the  rail-way  upon  a high  level,  by 
embankment,  or  on  arches,  or  on  a (tage  of  timber,  that  the 
waggons  maybe  difeharged  from  the  top  of  a ffaith  or  ftage 
into  (hips  or  boats,  or  into  carts  and  waggons,  without  be- 
ing moved  by  manual  labour.  Rivers,  brooks,  or  hollow 
roads,  mud  be  eroded  on  bridges  vvhofe  tops  are  formed  to 
the  regular  dope  of  the  plane  ; and  where  roads  erofs  the 
intended  rail-way,  they  mult  either  be  raifed  fo  as  to  be 
carried  over,  or  funk  io  as  to  pafs  under  the  fame  ; or  be 
made  up  to  the  fame  height  ; and  the  rails  mud,  in  that 
part,  have  ribs  of  lefs  height  and  greater  drength,  and  the 
whole  mud  be  fo  firmly  embedded  on  mafonry,  that  the 
heavied  carriages,  in  eroding,  cannot  damage  it  : an  indance 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  Wandfworth  town  ftreet,  and  at 
feveral  other  places  on  the  Surry  iron  rail  way. 

A confiderable  facility  is  occafioned  in  the  conjlrucling  of 
Rail-ways,  after  the  plan  of  the  whole  is  iettled,  t lie  aft  paff- 
ed,  the  land  purchafed,  the  work  fet  out,  and  the  ground 
levelled  and  properly  fettled,  by  being  able  to  begin  in  any 
part  where  done,  gravel,  and  other  materials  that  are  wanted 
are  to  be  mod  conveniently  had,  and  to  work  from  thofe 
places  without  the  heavy  expence  of  common  cartage,  ex- 
cept for  the  iron  rails  or  blocks  of  done  for  fieepers,  if  fuch 
are  not  found  upon  die  line. 

We  will  therefore  fuppofe  the  work  to  begin  at  fome 
point  where  the  line  interfetts  a rubble  rock  or  a bed  of  good 
gravel,  and  the  furface  of  the  road  is  to  be  covered  therewith 


for  about  a foot  thick,  and  the  fame  is  to  be  nicely  levelled, 
and  any  great  or  rough  and  out  fixed  dones  fhould  be  care- 
fully picked  or  raked  off,  that  the  whole  ni3y  the  fooner 
fettle  down  and  become  one  com  pa  ft  mafs  ; thefe  large 
Hones  may  be  thrown  forward  upon  the  unformed  part  of 
the  road,  to  be  covered  with  fmailer  and  better  gravel,  ibis 
covering  of  rubble  or  gravel  mult  be  nicely  raked  ar.d  levelled 
and  beat  or  rammed  down,  to  make  it  as  comprft  and  folid 
as  poffible.  A great  quantity  of  blocks  -of  hard  and  dur- 
able done  mud  be  got  in  readmefs,  from  8 to  n inches 
thick,  and  weighing  150  to  200  lb.  each  ; the  fliape  of  them 
is  not  very  material,  fo  that  the  bottom  is  fiat,  to  bed  firmly 
and  evenly  on  the  gravel,  and  the  top  is  to  be  chilelled  to  a 
level  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  iron  1 ails  ; in  the  centre  of 
this  flat  part  a hole  muff  be  drilled  about  1 inch  diameter, 
and  6 inches  deep.  Two  flat  and  ffraiglit  gauges  of  iron 
mutt  be  provided  with  pms  riveted  into  their  ends  to  fuit  the 
holes  in  the  dones  ; the  pins  on  thefe  gauges  fhould  be  at 
the  exaft  diilance  on  one  of  them  to  f u it  the  length  of  the 
iron,  generally  three  feet,  and  the  other  to  fuit  the  dil- 
tance  of  the  rails  apart  or  breadth  of  the  road,  uluaily  about 
4 feet.  One  of  the  dones  being  laid  in  the  proper  place 
for  the  beginning  of  one  fide  of  the  rail-way,  and  nicely 
bedded  and  rammed  down  upon  the  gravel,  another  done  is 
to  be  laid  at  4 feet  diftance  for  the  other  fide  of  the  road, 
and  for  bringing  them  to  the  exaft  diffance  and  level,  the 
pins  of  the  breadth-gauge  are  to  be  entered  into  the  holes 
in  each  done,  and  a common  or  mafon’s  level  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  top  of  the  gauge  ; if  the  done  Jail  laid  is  found 
too  high  or  two  low,  it  mud  be  lifted  up  again,  and  gravel 
mud  be  raked  out,  or  more  fine  and  good  gravel  fprinkled 
in  and  rammed  down,  until  the  right  height  is  obtained”; 
the  done  is  then  to  be  laid  on  again,  and  brought  to  its 
proper  place  by  means  of  the  gauge  and  level  ; care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  top  of  the  done  is  level,  fo  that  the  flat  ends  of 
the  guage  bed  exaftly  and  evenly  on  the  Hone  all  around  the 
hole  ; and  if  this  is  not  the  cafe  the  chifel  muff  be  ufed  to  take 
down  any  irregularity  and  produce  this  bedding  of  the 
gauge  bar.  A third  done  is  then  to  be  laid  on  one  fide 
and  the  length-gauge  pins  entered  into  the  holes,  by  which 
the  exaft  and  proper  diffance  of  the  dones  will  be  afeertain- 
ed,  and  for  trying  the  truth  of  this  done  as  to  height,  a 
level  is  to  be  ufed,  in  which  a line  is  very  carefully  drawn  by 
the  engineer,  making  the  exaft  angle  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  that  the  rail-jway  is  to  make  with  the  horizon  ; this 
being  applied  upon  the  length-gauge  will  (hew  whe- 
ther the  done  hilt  laid  requires  more  gravel  under  it,  or 
any  to  be  taken  out,  obferving  always  to  level  the  gravel 
carefully  and  to  ram  it  down,  and  alfo  to  ram  the  ftonc 
down  upon  the  gravel,  before  each  ultimate  trial  of  its  pro- 
per pofnion  as  to  level,  its  diffance  meafured  by  the  gauge 
from  the  other  done,  and  its  range  by  a line  llretched  in 
direction  of  the  intended  rail-way.  With  thefe  precautions 
the  Hones  are  to  be  fuccefiively  laid,  and  gravel  of  the  belt 
quality,  ana  without  any  large  Hone?,  is  to  be  laid  in,  to 
fill  up  the  (paces  between  them  ; and  fome  on  the  cutfide  of 
the  Hones,  the  better  to  fccure  them  in  their  places  ; and 
when  a certain  length  is  done,  as  no  mortar  or  other  foft 
material  is  ufed  which  requires  time  to  dry  or  fet,  the  work 
is  ready  to  receive  the  rails,  and  will  be  then  immediately 
fit  for  ufe,  to  carry  forward  the  gravel,  dones,  and  other 
materials  for  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned that  the  ground  work  fhould  be  fettled  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  the  levelling  of  the  road  fhould  be  performed  early  in 
the  winter,  and  the  rains  and  froft  will  effectually  fettle  it,  by 
the  time  the  work  gets  dry  enough  in  the  enfuing  fpring; 
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before  which,  the  work  fhould  be  carefully  gone  over  again, 
to  level  and  lill  up  any  parts  which  have  fettled  more  than 
was  expected  and  allowed  for. 

The  cafl  Iron  Rails , in  the  earlier  ufe  of  them,  as  on 
the  extension  of  the  Caldon  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Merfuy 
canal,  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  lime-works,  4 miles  in  length, 
(which  was  in  ufe  long  before  1794,)  were  fattened  down 
upon  longitudinal  rails  of  wood,  which  lay  acrofs  feveral 
wooden  fleepers,  e 1 bedded  in  the  gravel,  as  we  have  defend- 
ed above  ; thefe  rails  were  three  feet  long,  and  had  two 
holes,  at  18  inches  apart,  to  receive  the  wooden  pins  which 
fattened  them  down,  or  rather  confined  them  in  their  places, 
on  the  wooden  rails:  (fee  Jig.  .31,  Canals,  plate  iv.)  at  one 
end  there  was  a triangular  projection,  and  at  the  other  a 
limilar  notch  which  fitted  into  each  other  ; a rib  Rood  up 
along  one  fide,  to  confine  the  waggon  wheels  to  the  track ; 
and  'oppofite  the  holes,  the  rail  which  was  about  if  inch 
thick  and  weighed  about  42  lb.  was  made  wider  to  ftreugthen 
that  part ; yet,  with  tills  precaution.  Inch  rails  were  very 
liable  to  break  in  two  at  the  pin  holes,  as  well  as  to  loofe 
their  connecting  triangular  piece  ; the  rib  alio  was  very 
liable,  by  the  wheels  or  other  things  linking  againil  it,  to 
get  broken  off  near  the  ends,  aria  the  waggons  were  not 
confined  from  running  off  the  road  in  fuch  places.  The 
rails  of  the  Surrey  Rail-auny  are  reprefented  in  Jigs.  32  and 
33,  and  are,  we  believe,  of  the  moll  improved  conllru&ion  ; 
they  have  their  ends  retting  on  feparate  blocks  of  Hone  em- 
bedded in  the  gravel  as  above  deferi'oed,  and,  inllead  of  pin- 
holes Trough  them,  each  rail  lias  a limilar  redlangular 
notch  in  its  end,  which,  when  two  of  them  are  laid  dole  to- 
gether, forms  a counter-work-hole  for  a fqnare  and  headlefs 
fpike  of  iron,  that  is  to  fallen  the  ends  of  both  the  rails. 
Thefe  rails  conlift  of  a re&angular  plate  of  call  iron,  3 feet 
2 inches  long,  5 inches  broad,  and  1 thick  ; a piece  of  metal 
about  half  an  inch  thick  is  added  in  the  catting,  to  increafe 
the  thicknefs  at  each  end  for  3 or  6 inches  in  length,  where 
it  is  to  bear  on  the  (lone  and  receive  the  fpike  ; a rib  is  call 
on  to  each  edge  of  the  rail,  one  of  them  above,  and  ftrves  to 
guide  and  confine  the  waggon  wheels  ; the  other  below  for 
adding  ilrength  ; thefe  ribs  which  are  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick  form  by  their  top  the  fegment  of  a large 
circle,  being  about  3^  inches  high  in  the  middle,  and  about 
if  inch  at  the  ends,  by  which  thefe  ribs  are  calculated  to 
give  the  greatell  Ilrength  to  the  rail  in  the  middle,  where  it 
has  no  bearing,  and  to  make  them  not  to  be  eaiily  fnipped 
or  broken  off,  as  mentioned  of  thofe  rails  above,  whofe  ribs 
are  of  an  equal  height  throughout  ; fmall  circular  projec- 
tions of  metal  are  call  on  to  the  width  of  the  rail  near  each 
end,  and  the  fame  are  carefully  bedded  upon  the  (lone,  for 
preventing  the  rail  from  being  overturned  laterally,  by  the 
adlion  of  the  wheels  againtt  the  rib.  For  eroding  of  common 
roads,  the  rib,  (fee  Jig.  34.)  is  made  only  an  inch  high 
throughout,  and  near  an  inch  th'ck,  and  its  edges  are  well 
rounded  off.  In  thefe  fitnations,  a few  rows  of  pavement, 
of  good  fquare  Hones,  fuch  as  the  carriage  way  of  the  llreets 
of  London  are  now  paved  with,  are  kept  nearly  or  quite 
as  high  as  the  ribs  of  the  rails,  by  which  the  heaviett  wag- 
gons, carts,  and  coaches  pafs  over  them  almott  without  any 
feiifible  jolt.  Crofiing-rails  are  ufed  at  every  pafllng  place, 
or  point  where  waggons  are  to  pafs  out  ol  one  track  of  rails  into 
another,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  company’s  yard,  by 
the  fide  of  their  bafon  or  dock  for  barges,  in  order  that  empty 
waggons  or  thofe  loaded  may  be  readdy  puttied  into  one  of  the 
tracks  further  off  the  wharf,  to  let  other  full  or  empty  ones 
advance,  on  their  proper  track,  to  the  Tides  of  the  barges. 
ABC  D,Jig • 3 5,  reprefeats  one  kind  of  crofiing-rails,  (hewn 


in  connection  with  four  common  rails,  parts  of  which  are 
reprefented  by  E,  F,  G and  FI  j a wedge  or  tongue  of 
wrought  iron,  I,  is  moveable  round  a pin,  and  is  reprefented 
in  the  figure,  as  placed  againil  the  Hub  K,  fo  that  the  track 
from  G to  F is  clear  for  one  of  the  wheels  of  a waggon  , 
and  by  moving  the  wedge  I till  it  rells  againtt  the  Hub  L, 
the  track  from  H to  E would  be  clear  ; before  the  waggon 
can  pafs  in  the  directions  above-mentioned,  the  wedge  will 
often  want  moving  by  hand  to  the  proper  pofition,  but  in 
going  in  the  oppofite  direction  from  E to  FI,  or  from  F to 
G,  the  adlion  of  the  wheel  againtt  the  wedge  will  always 
move  it  into  the  right  pofition  ; there  is  a circular  guard  or 
Hub  call  on  to  the  rail  behind  the  joint  of  the  vvedg'e  for 
preventing  the  wheels  from  linking  directly  againtt  the  end 
of  the  wedji'e. 

The  method  in  which  the  rails  are  fattened  to  the. 
blocks  of  [tone  on  which  they  reft,  is  by  an  oftagcnal  peg 
or  tiunnion  of  good  found  dry  oak,  fitted  to  the  hole  in  the 
Hone,  fo  as  to  drive  eafily  into  the  fame,  otherwife  its  f wel- 
ling by  wet  and  the  driving  of  the  fpike  might  fplit  the 
Hone,  this  plug  of  wood  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  is  fawed  off  even  with  the  top  of 
the  hole  ; a hole  is  then  bored  through  this  plug  of  wood, 
and  an  iron  fpike  with  a flat  point,  and  a head  juft  fitted  to 
the  counter-funk  notch  in  the  ends  of  two  rails,  when  ap- 
plied endways  together,  is  drove  ; by  which  the  rails  are  fnf- 
ficiently  confined,  and  yet  in  cafe  of  any  wear  or  fettling  of  the 
Hone,  fo  that  the  rail  gets  a little  loofe,  it  is  capable  of  moving 
that  fmall  fpace  without  breaking  out  the  lides  of  the  pin- 
hole in  the  rails.  It  will  be  proper,  always  to  drill  a fmall 
hole  from  the  bottom  of  the  plug-hole,  quite  through  the 
Hone,  for  the  rain  water  to  foak  away  into  the  gravel,  other- 
wife  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  holes  would  often  burft 
the  Hones.  Care  mull  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  tread  orfurface  of  the  rails  clear  of  dirt  or  Hones,  which 
la  ft  would  Hop  the  waggon,  and  perhaps  break  the  rails  ; 
and  too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  by  raking  and  fort- 
ing  the  gravel,  for  the  finilh  or  top  of  the  road,  and  rolling 
or  ramming  of  it  down,  to  fettle  the  fame  into  a compadl 
and  hard  road  as  foon  as  poffible,  having  no  loofe  Hones, 
which  the  horfes  are  always  kicking  on  to  the  rails,  and 
while  this  is  the  cafe,  the  man  who  attends  the  waggons 
ftiould  always  go  before  his  horfe,  and  look  careful  y to  the 
tails,  and  remove  any  Hones  that  may  have  got  upon  them. 
The  waggons  in  moll  general  ufe  on  the  Surry  iron  Rail-may 
weigh,  including  their  loading,  about  3^  tons,  the  wheels  are 
two  feet  five  inches  high,  of  call  iron,  with  12  fpokes,  which 
get  wider  as  they  approach  the  hub,  which  is  eight  inches 
long  to  receive  a fmall  wrought  iron  axle  ; the  fellies  or  rims 
of  the  wheels  are  two  inches  broad,  and  nearly  as  much 
thick,  and  the  lliarp  angles  are  rounded  off,  fo  that  thefe 
wheels  are  capable  of  being  ufed  without  damage  on  any 
hard  common  road;  a very  principal  advantage  attending  the 
modern  ufe  of  rail-ways.  The  axles  of  the  wheels  are  fixed  at 
two  feet  feven  inches  diftance  ; the  bodies  of  thefe  waggons 
are  feven  feet  uine  inches  long,  four  feet  five  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  high  ; thele  are  ufed  for  bringing 
down  chalk  from  the  Surry  hills  to  make  lime,  carrying 
back  manures,  &c.  The  founders,  and  others  upon  the 
line,  have  trucks  or  waggons  of  different  kinds  to  fuit  the 
nature  of  their  goods  ; the  only  apparent  limitations  being 
in  the  width  of  the  wheels  and  carriage,  the  length  of  their 
axles,  and  weight  of  lading. 

For  the  more  ready  emptying  or  fhooting  the  contents  of 
the  waggons  into  barges  lying  in  the  dock,-  a ltrong  flage  is 
credte^  on  the  wall,  which  proje&s  over  the  water,  and  in 
8 order 
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order  to  turn  waggons  fliort  round  and  back  them  on  to 
this  ffage,  the  rail-way  paffes  over  a large  circular  plate  of 
cad  iron,  which  is  fufpended  on  a pin  beneath  its  centre  ; 
there  being  a circular  ring  under  its  circumference,  which 
moves'  round  freely,  with  a confiderable  number  of  fmall 
wheels  or  rollers,  whofe  axles  are  fixed  therein,  (fee  figs.  45 
and  47,  Plate  VII.)  upon  another  circular  iron  plate  firmly 
fixed  below  ; by  this  arrangement,  it  happens,  that  as  foon  as 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  the  waggon  are  advanced  on  to  this 
circular  plate,  a very  fmall  force  applied  to  the  waggon  will 
turn  it  a quarter  round,  along  with  the  plate  and  rails  on  which 
it  reds  : the  waggon  is  then  run  backwards  off  the  plate,  on  the 
dage  before  mentioned,  and  its  contents  are  (hot  into  the  barge 
below  ; it  is  then  returned  upon  the  plate,  and  the  fame  is 
turned  round  until  the  rails  thereon  match  the  track,  and 
the  waggon  can  then  move  forwards,  to  make  way  for  ano- 
ther 'loaded  waggon,  to  be  emptied  in  like  manner,  or  it  can 
be  Ihoved  backwards  to  a eroding -place,  as  may  be  required. 
A ton  weight  or  more  in  a waggon  can  eafily  be  (hoved  along 
by  a man,  as  he  does  a wheel-barrow.  Rail- way  branches 
are  capable  of  being  conducted  into  every  foundery,  or  other 
great  work  near  the  line,  to  terminate  under  their  large 
cranes  forhoiding  goods,  fo  that  heavy  articles  can  be  loaded 
at  once  on  to  trucks  for  the  rail-way.  The  branches  of  a 
rail-way  admit  of  being  multiplied  aimed  without  limit; 
fanners  and  others  who  have  but  an  occafional  trade,  may 
have  their  own  waggons  to  be  kept  locked,  and  left  for  them 
by  the  fide  of  the  rail-way,  one  or  more  at  a time,  from  the 
gang  that  is  palling  along  the  line.  About  November  1800, 
Dr.  Anderfon  recommended,  in  his  Recreations , vol.  iv.  p. 
204,  the  adoption  of  a double  rail-way  for  heavy  carriages 
between  London  and  Bath  ; and  about  March  1802,  Mr. 
R.  L. Edgeworth  recommended,  in  Nichol/cm's  Journal,  8vo. 
vol.  i.  p.  221,  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  on  one  of  the  great 
roads,  for  ten  miles  or  more  out  of  London,  of  a rail-way 
with  four  tracks,  one  for  flow  and  another  for  fad  travelling 
carriages  going  each  way,  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  or  de- 
lay ; thefe  he  propofes  to  adapt  to  chaifes  and  Itage  coaches, 
by  means  of  low  cradles  -or  platforms,  with  wheels  adapted 
to  the  rails,  -on  to  which  a chaife,  coach,  or  other  carriage, 
could  be-drawn,  and  there  confined,  in  order  to  be  drawn 
along  the  rail-way  ; and  which  cradles  the  coaches  might 
leave  at  anydelired  point,  to  be  drawn  on  the  common  road, 
which  he  propofes  to  have  by  the  fide  of  his  rail-ways.  Dr. 
Anderfon , in  the  volume  -above  quoted,  recommends  rail- 
ways to  be  made  from  the  docks  in  the  I fie  of  Dogs,  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  environs  of  London  ; and  he  propofes 
the  bodies  of  thele  rail-way  waggons  to  be  moveable,  and  to 
be  hoifted  off  by  cranes  with  their  lading  in  them,  and  be 
placed  on  other,  and  larger  wheels,  with  (hafts  adapted  to 
the  ffreets  ; which,  after  delivering  their  lading,  would  re- 
turn, perhaps  laden  with  other  goods,  to  the  cranes  to  be 
replaced  on  the  rail-way  wheels.  In  vol.  v.  p.  291,  of  the 
dodlor’s  work,  it  is  recommended  to  ufe  waggons  on  the 
propofed  rail-way  with  wheels  large  enough,  and  of  a pro- 
per conffruClion,  to  be  ufed  in  the  ftreet  alfo.  Wherever  any 
confiderable  work  is  to  be  done,  as  in  the  excavation  of  the 
I.ondon-Dochs,  it  has  been  found  to  anfwer,  to  lay  down 
temporary  rail-ways  ; and  fuch  as  admit  of  being  moved  as 
parts  of  the  works  become  complete.  For  the  ufe  of  mines, 
this  facility  of  removal  is  often  of  confequence,  as  the  veins 
or  pits  wear  out. 

Dodlor  Anderfon  obferves,  that  20  tons,  in  a barge  upon 
a cnnal,  will  be  drawn  with  eafe  by  one  horfe,  travelling  at 
the  uiuai  rate  that  waggons  move  ; and  that  on  a rail-way 
the  fame  horfe  would,  under  favourable  circumftances,  trani- 
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port  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  in  a given  time  ; but  Mr. 
Fulton  fays,  that  five  tons  to  a horfe  is  the  average  work  on 
rail-ways,  defeending  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  ; 
or  one  ton,  upwards,  with  the  fame  fpeed.  Mr.  Telford 
obferves,  that  on  a rail-way  well  conftrucfed,  and  laid  with 
a declivity  of  55  feet  in  a mile,  one  horfe  will  readily  take 
down  waggons  containing  12  to  13  tons,  and  bring  back 
the  fame  waggons  with  four  tons  in  them.  Mr.  Jofeph 
Wilhes  i n 1799  ffated,  that  a horfe  of  the  value  of  20I.  drew 
down  the  declivity  of  an  iron  road  -j5^  of  an  inch  at  a yard, 
21  carriages  or  waggons,  laden  with  coals  and  timber,  weigh- 
ing 35  t°ns,  overcoming  the  vis  inertia  repeatedly  with  eafe. 
The  fame  herfe,  up  this  declivity,  drew  five  tons  with  eafe. 
On  another  part  of  the  road,  where  the  acclivity  was  i|  of 
an  inch  at  a yard,  the  fame  horfe  drew  down  three  tons; 
but  it  was  neceffary  to  dipper  or  lock  the  wheels  here,  to 
prevent  his  being  overpowered  by  the  defeending  weight. 
On  a different  rail-way,  one  horfe,  value  30I.  drew  21  wag- 
gons of  5 cwt.  each,  which,  with  their  loading  of  coals, 
amounted  to  43  tons  8 cwt.  -down  the  declivity  of  3 of  an 
inch  in  a yard ; and  up  the  fame  place,  he  afterwards  drew 
feven  tons;  -the  cwt.  -in  all  thefe  experiments  of  Mr.  JV.’s 
being  i2olb.  In  the  dimmer  of  1803  a trial  was  made  on 
the  Surry  rail-way  by  Mr.  Bankes,  wherein  a horle,  taken 
indiferiminately  out  of  a team,  drew  16  waggons,  weighing 
upwards  of  55  tons,  for  more  than  fix  miles  along  a level  or 
•very  dightly  declining  part  of  the  rail- way. 

Dr  .Anderfon  has  calculated  the  expence  of  carrying  goods 
in  common  waggons,  or  turnpike  roads,  a diffance  of  eight 
miles,  at  5s.  4b.  per  ton,  and  of  carriage,  the  fame  diffance, 
on  a rail-way,  at  4d.  per  ton,  or  only  a tenth  part  of  the 
former.  Recreations  iv.  20S. 

For  deep  defeents,  fledges,  or  flippers  of  iron,  muff  be 
provided,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  common  uie  with  road-waggonsj 
which  can  be  placed  under  the  wheels  of  the  raibwav  wag- 
gons, and  hooked  to  the  fide  of  the  waggon  by  a (hort  chain, 
in  order  to  caufe  the  wheel  or  wheels  to  Aide  upon  the  rails, 
whereby  the  tendency  to  defeend  may  be  checked. 

Mr.  William  Chapman  has,  in  his  Ohfervations,  p.  42  and 
54,  recommended  the  ufe  of  waggons,  that  are  to  run  on 
to  the  rail-ways  that  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  bottom  of  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  inflead  of  unloading  the  contents  of  the 
waggons  into  the  boat;  and  when  this  boat  with  its  waggons 
has  arrived  at  its  deftination,  the  waggons  are  to  be  run  out 
upon  other  rail- ways,  to  proceed  forwards  by  land  if  neceffary. 

Mr.  Carr , we  are  told,  has  introduced  in  the  mines  of 
Shropfliire,  and  other  places,  a flight  kind  of  iron  rail-ways, 
called  train-roads,  for  the  ufe  of  very  fmall  waggons  in  their 
under-ground  works. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Edgeworth  has  fuggefted  [Nicholfon’s  Journ. 
Svo.  i.  223,)  the  ufe  of  light  circulating  chains  running 
upon  rollers,  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion  by  lmall  fleam 
engines  placed  at  confiderable  diftances  ; to  thefe  chains  he 
propofes  carriages  to  be  attached,  for  dragging  them  along 
upon  rail-ways  inftead  of  ufing  horfes.  Since  iteam-engines 
have  been  brought  into  ufe,  to  work  by  the  expanfive  force 
of  fleam,  and  requiring  no  water  for  condenlation,  a fuccefs- 
ful  trial  of  applying  them  to  moving  the  trams  on  a tram- 
road  has  been  made,  viz.  in  February  1S04,  on  the  Cardiff 
and  Merthyr  rail-way,  where  10  tons  of  iron  (long  weight) 
loaded  on  tram-waggons,  with  the  additional  weight  of 
about  70  perfons  for  great  part  of  the  way,  were  drawn  for 
nine  miles  upon  the  tram-road,  at  the  rate  of  near  five  miles 
per  hour,  by  the  ufe  of  one  of  thefe  fteam-engincs  fixed  on 
its  own  waggon  made  by  Mr.  Homfray,  (for  which  engines 
Mr.  Trtvethick  had  previoufly  taken  out  a patent,  though  it 
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is  perhaps  an  old  invention)  no  fitpply  of  water  for  the  boiler 
being  found  neceffary  in  this  diftance. 

The  cod  of  a Angle  rail-way,  with  croffing-places,  for  a de- 
fending trade,  was  elfimated  by  Mr.  Fulton , who  wrote  in 
1795,  at  about  1600I.  per  mile.  Mr.  Wilkes , in  17 99,  dated, 
that  the  expence  of  completing  a mile  of  fmgle  rail-way,  where 
materials  of  all  defcriptions  lay  convenient,  and  where  the 
land  lies  tolerably  favourable  for  the  defcent,  would  be  about 
qooI.  or  ioool.  fenced,  & c.  exclufive  of  bridges,  culverts,  or 
any  extra  expence  in  deep,  cutting  or  high  embankments. 
Dr.  Anderfon  mentions,  in  1800,  the  funr  of  ioool.  per 
mile  as  the  probable  colt  of  a double  rail-way  in  the  mod 
favourable  fituations,  and  of  very  ilout  ones  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  where  labour  is  dear,  not  lefs  than  3000I.  per 
mile ; and  Mr.  Wilkes  fays,  that  wherever  the  quantity  of 
goods  to  be  conveyed  on  a rail-way,  having  a delcent  of  not 
more  than  i an  inch  in  a yard,  amounts  to  two-thirds 
of  downwards,  and  one-third  of  upwards  loading  ; it  is  a 
doubt,  if  it  will  not,  in  that  cafe,  be  a cheaper  conveyance 
than  by  a canal,  belides  the  rail-way  being  more  certain, 
where  difpatch  is  necelfary,  on  account  of  frofr  and  dry  fea- 
fons.  Another  advantage  attending  rail-ways  is,  the  greater 
certainty  of  the  edimates  for  the  fame,  when  made  with  care 
and  judgment,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  whole  work 
may,  in  general,  be  contracted  for,  to  he  completed  at  a 
dated  time.  The  principal  rail- ways  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted, are  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr , the  Caermarthenjhire,  the 
Sirhonvy,  the  Surrey,  and  the  Siuanfey  and  Oyjlermoutb  ; and 
fuch  branches  will  be  found  to  the  Ajhby  de  la  Zouch,  Crom - 
ford,  Derby,  Erc-zvajh,  Lancaf.er,  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  Peak 
ForeJI,  Shropjhire,  Somerft  Coal,  Trent  and  Merfey , and 
feveral  others,  to  which  number  almod  every  day  is  adding. 

The  conflruBing  of  Bridges  for  croffing  canals  and  naviga- 
ble rivers,  often  occafion  a very  ferious  part  of  their  whole 
expence,  and  this  circumdance  occafioned  the  attempt  in 
fome  of  the  earlier  canals,  to  fubditute  paved  fords  in  many 
indances  : Mr.  fames  Brindley  propofed  thefe  at  fird,  for 
fome  places  on  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal ; and  on  the  canal 
which  Mr.  Davis  Dukart  conilrudted  to  the  Tyrone  col- 
lieries in  Ireland,  thefe  were  fubilituted  in  place  of  bridges. 
Mr  Fulton  has  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  fords  on 
his  fmall  canals,  but  Mr.  Chapman  obterves,  that  the  water 
in  fuch  cafes  mud  not  exceed  two  feet  nine  inches  in  depth, 
as  otherwife  hay,  (heaves  of  corn,  &c.  in  common  carts 
would  be  liable  to  get  wet  in  croffing.  On  the  China  canals 
we  read,  that  there  arc  elliptical  arches  of  done  over  their 
canals,  the  longer  axis  being  vertical,  and  high  enough  for 
the  mads  of  their  veffels  ; thefe  bridges  being  only  intended 
for  foot  paffengers,  and  are  afeended  and  defeended  by  deps. 
On  our  canals,  bridges  for  foot  paffengers  only  are  generally 
condrudted  of  wood,  and  are  mounted  by  Heps,  as  at  Padding- 
ton on  the  G rand'J unbiion.  In  all  large  and  important  bridges 
the  arches  (hould  undoubtedly  be  fo  formed  that  the  materials 
thereof  are  in  equilibrium,  independent  of  the  cement  that 
may  be  ufed  between  the  dones  or  bricks ; the  principles  of 
which  arches  will  be  found  in  our  articles  Arch  and 
Bridge  ; but  for  the  common  bridges  for  croffing  of  canals, 
which  are  wanted  in  fuch  great  numbers,  flat  femi-elliptical 
arches  have  been,  in  general,  adopted,  on  account  of  fuch 
giving  width  for  the  canal  and  towing-path  underneath, 
without  railing  the  top  any  unneceffary  height,  which  fo 
enhances  the  expence  of  landing  up,  or  forming  the  dopes 
to  the  bridge.  From  the  habits  which  neceffity  has  in  a 
great  meafure  introduced  with  canal  bridge-makers,  of  tiding 
only  the  bed  materials,  performing  the  work  with  great 
care,  and  not  driking  their  centres  too  foon,  fuch  bridges  are 
found  to  dand  tolerably  well,  although  very  far  removed 


from  an  equilibration  figure  ; yet  indances  are  not  wanting 
on  mod  canals  of  their  fettling,  and  even  falling  down  in 
fome  cafes.  A kind  of  brick  bridges  have  long  fince  come 
into  almod  general  ufe  on  canals,  oi  which  we  have  given  a 
plan,  fedtion,  and  perlpeftive  view.  See  Canals,  Plate  IV. 
Jigs.  40,  41,  and  42.  The  form  of  thefe  bridges  is  well 
calculated  for  faving  of  materials,  and  giving  drength  at  the 
fame  time,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  more  or  lefs  batter- 
ing, and  the  fide  walls  are  fplaying  outwards  at  their  ends, 
to  make  the  entrance  on  to  the  bridge  the  more  eafy,  by 
which  the  fide  walls  are  rendered  curving  inwards  in  every 
part.  In  the  building  of  bridges  the  utmod  care  mud  be 
taken  to  fink  the  foundations  down  to  found  duff,  or  to 
drive  piles  on  which  to  begin  the  work  ; it  is  a good  prac- 
tice to  have  wedge  like  or  arching  bricks  made,  on  purpoie 
to  ufe  after  a certain  number  of  courfes  of  key  bricks,  or 
thofe  forming  the  fofits  of  the  arch,  and  to  introduce  obli- 
que courfes  of  bricks  for  the  more  efle&ual  tying  of  the 
work  together,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  tun- 
nels. Targe  bricks  made  of  the  bed  earth  and  well  burnt, 
(hould  alfo  be  ufed,  placed  on  edge  upon  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  the  bridges,  as  a coping,  unlefs  very  good  done  is 
near  at  hand,  the  top  corners  of  the  coping  bricks  or  dones 
(hould  be  carefully  rounded  off  in  the  making,  in  order  that 
the  fame  may  prefent  as  few  angles  as  poffible  for  the  wea- 
ther or  the  traffic  to  catch  hold  of. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  care  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  every  indance,  to  find  duff  with  the  lead  poffible 
expence  of  moving  it,  for  landing  up  the  bridges  ; from 
thefe  having,  in  fome  indances,  been  left  too  deep  for  the 
convenient  and  fafe  ufe  of  the  public  ; it  has  not  been  un- 
common, in  laterals, to  make  provifions  on  thefe  fubjedfs  ; 
on  tiie  Grand  IVeJlern  it  is  enadted,  that  the  afeents  to  the 
bridges  (hall  not  exceed  2^  inches  in  a yard,  and  on  the 
Wilts  and  Berks  this  rife  is  limited  to  3 inches  in  the  yard  at 
the  mod.  The  width  of  the  carriage-way,  on  the  bridge. 
In  the  narrowed  places,  is  alfo  fixed  in  fome  adds,  where- 
in we  have  feen  12  feet  mentioned  as  a limit  in  fome 
cafes.  We  have  before  obferved,  that  the  canal  ought,  if 
pradficable,  to  be  condudled  into  deepilh  cutting,  wherever 
a brick  or  done  bridge  is  to  be  eredled,  in  order  that  the 
duff  may  be  thereby  procured,  for  landing  up  each  fide  of 
the  bridge,  and  that  the  abutments  of  the  btidge  may  be  the 
more  folid,  and  the  foundations  more  likely  to  reach  found 
duff,  without  an  extra  depth  of  walling,  or  the  neceffity  of 
piling  for  fuch  purpofe.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  tail 
of  a lock  generally  prefents  a proper  place  for  a bridge,  and 
where  the  walling,  which  mud  have  been  made  for  wing- 
walls,  below  the  lower  lock-gates,  is  avoided,  or  turned  to 
account  in  the  bridge.  In  places,  where  from  the  great 
traffic  that  is  to  be  expefted,  or  other  caufe,  a towing-path 
will  be  wanted  on  both  fides  of  the  canal,  the  bridges  (hould 
be  made  on  a fcale  large  enough  to  admit  of  a towing-path 
on  both  fides  under  the  bridge,  as  in  the  two  or  three  bridges 
neared  to  Paddington  bafon,  on  the  Grand  function. 

For  occupation,  or  accommodation  bridges,  and  even  cn 
fome  public  roads,  as  on  the  Sankey  canal,  and  others,  a 
kind  of  fwing  or  fwivel  bridge  has  in  general  been  adopted, 
of  which  fome  mention  has  been  made  under  our  article 
Bridge.  See fg.  4,3  Canals,  Plate  VII.  A fiat  platform 
of  wood  drongly  framed  together,  covered  with  planks, 
and  having  fide  rails,  is  prepared,  wide  enough  for  the 
purpofes  of  a bridge,  and  about  half  as  long  again  as 
the  canal  is  wide,  in  the  contracted  walled  part  intended  for 
the  fwing  bridge.  One  end  of  the  platform  for  this 
bridge  is  framed  as  light  as  can  be  confident  with  drength, 
and  the  other  very  heavy,  with  provifion  for  (lowing  large 
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ilones  or  pigs  of  'cafe  iron  therein,  fo  that  the  fame  will 
reft  in  equilibrio  on  a point  at  about  one-fifth  of  its  length 
from  the  heavy  end  ; under  this  point,  a large  circular  plate 
or  ring  of  call  iron  is  fixed,  having  a finooth  circular  hollow 
funk  therein.  An  exaftly  fimilar  plate  is  embedded,  and 
firmly  fixed  on  the  folid  wall  at  the  fide  of  the  canal,  except 
that  this  lull  has  a Strong  iron  centre  or  point  [landing  up,  to 
enter  a hole  funk  in  the  upper  plate  to  receive  it.  On  this 
pin  the  bridge  is  Impended  in  equilibrio,  and  in  order  that  no 
impediment  may  arife  to  turning  the  bridge  round,  when  its 
balance  is  by  any  circu alliance  defttoyed,  a number  of 
fmooth  caft  iron  balls,  of  two  and  a half  or  three  inches 
diameter,  are  placed  in  the  circular  groove  or  hollow  ring 
in  the  two  plates,  which  aft  effectually  as  rollers  for  leffen- 
•ing  the  friftion  between  the  circular  plates,  in  turning  the 
bridge  on  and  off  the  canal  ; or,  a ring  containing  feveral 
rollers  {fig-  45  and  47),  is  fubftituted  inflead  of  the  iron 
balls  above-mentioned,  between  the  lower  and  upper  plates 
Jigs.  44  and  46..  A recefs  is  formed  on  the  bank  juit  to  receive 
tiie  bridge,  when  a boat  is  to  pafs,  and  when  the  bridge  is 
turned  acrofs  the  canal,  each  end  of  the  bridge  (which  ends  are 
rounded  into  circular  arcs,  (truck  from  the  centre  pin),  Aides  on 
to  a fimilar  circular  reccfs  in  the  road,  with  a firm  bearing 
at  a very  ftnall  aiftance  below  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  when  it  is 
in  equilibrium,  on  the  centre  pin  and  balls  or  rollers  ; by  this 
arrangement  it  happens,  that  the  heavielt  loaded  carriage  .croft- 
ing the  bridge,  is  not  able  to  deprefs  either  end  of  the  bridge 
on  which  it  paifes,  in  any  fenfible  degree.  The  engineer 
fhould  carefully  avoid  the  life  of  thefe  fwing,  or  indeed 
of  any  moveable  bridge,  where  the  towing-path  is  to  change 
from  one  fide  of  the  canal  to  the  others*  becaufe  the  bridge 
mult  remain  acrofs  the  canal  until  a barge  in  palling,  is  got 
near  enough  for  the  towing-horfe  to  crofs  over  the  bridge, 
and  the  bridge  mult  then  be  turned  off  the  canal  before  the 
boat  can  pafs,  and  it  continually  happens,  unlefs  the  towing- 
line  is  of  great  length,  or  is  call  off  at  fome  diftance  before 
the  boat  arrives  at  the  bridge,  or  the  greatefl  dexterity  is 
ufed,  that  the  boat  ftrikes  the  bridge  before  it  can  be  turned 
off  the  canal  into  its  recefs  : where  feveral  boats  are  clofely 
following  each  other,  there  difficulties  are  much  increafed, 
and  great  delay  mull  take  place,  or  the  bridge  will  foon  be 
knocked  to  pieces.  Swivel  or  turn  bridges  have  fometimes 
been  erefted  on  the  towing-path  fide,  but  they  form  there 
a moil  ferious  obflacle  to  the  towing  of  boats  ; and  on  that 
account  are  generally  placed  on  the  off  bank,  and  as  no 
methods  have  hitherto  been  brought  into  general  ufe,  of 
turning  on  or  fhntting  fuch  bridges  for  perfons  to  pafs  over 
them,  except  the  perfons,  or  fome  others,  are  at  the  time, 
on  the  fame  bank  of  the  canal  on  which  the  bridge  ftar.ds,  in 
order  to  turn  it  over  the  canal ; this  has  occafioned  the 
necefiity  of  claufes  in  every  aft,  or  fet  of  bye-laws,  requiring 
boat-men  always  to  flint  to  every  fwmg-bridge,  or  draw- 
bridge, as  foon  as  their  boat  has  puffed.  The  great  lofs  of 
time  and  labour  in  thus  continually  turning  the  bridges  on 
ar,d.  off,  the  wear  that  fuch  continual  ufe  occafions,  and  the 
frequent  damage  which  fuch  bridges  full  am  from  boats  link- 
ing againll  them,  if,  by  the  lead  delay  of  the  boat -men  or  acci- 
dent, they  are  not  turned  off  before  the  boat  gets  up  ; have 
occafioned  our  thinking  a good  deal  on  the  fubjedl,  in  hopes 
of  deviling  fome  method  of  turning  the  bridge  on  when 
wanted,  from  either  fide  of  the  canal  ; becanfe  fuch  a con- 
trivance would  authorife  the  alteration  of  the  prefent  regula- 
tions, and  require  each  fwing-bridge  to  be  left  open,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  navigation,  except  during  the  time 
that  it  was  actually  in  ufe,  by  perfons  or  carriages  paffing 
over  it  : another  material  evil  would  thereby  alfo  be  re- 
medied, that  is,  the  difficulty  which  now  exilts  of  prevent- 
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ing  the  farmers’  cattle,  in  the  fields  on  the  off  fide  of  the 
canal,  from  paffing  over  the  bridges,  and  eft-aping  along  the 
towing-path,  without  an  expenfive  circle  of  fencing  and  a 
gate  to  feparate  the  bridges  from  the  fields,  for  no  gate  or  ob- 
stacle can  conveniently  be  made  on  the  towing-path  fide  to 
obllruct  their  palfage.  Chains  and  pulleys  under  -the  canal, 
and  motion  conveyed  upon  Bramah’ s patent  principle,  in 
pipes  under  the  fame,  were  confidered  among  others,  as  the 
means  of  turning  the  bridge  on,  when  wanted  ; but,  our 
fpeculations  hereon  were,  happily,  at  the  moment  of  writing 
this  (October  1805,)  interrupted  by  the  information  of  a 
method,  which  was  luccefsfully  brought  into  practice  very 
lately,  by  Mr,  Benjamin  B e-van,  the  engineer  upon  the  mid- 
dle dill  rid  of  the  Grand  JunBion  canal,  •viz.  near  the  fleam- 
engine  on  the  Wcr.dover  branch,  where  a fwing-bridge  of 
the  common  comtrudtion,  with  a railing  or  fence  on  each 
fide  of  it,  has  an  addition  made  to  it,  on  the  fide  that  is 
next  the  canal  when  the  bridge  is  open,  or  in  its  recefs,  at 
about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  from  the  centre  pin  on 
which  the  whole  turns;  this  confills  of  a jib  like  that  of  a 
crane,  or  the  bars  that  are  fometimes  ufed  for  Hopping 
carriages  at  the  ends  of  flreets  : an  upright  piece  of  wood 
is  hung  by  two  hooks  and  thimbles,  like  tliofe  of  a common 
gate,-  to  the  ftandard  or  upright  on  the  fide  of  the  bridge  ; 
to  the  top  of  this  a rail  of  4 or  5 feet  long  is  fixed  horizontally, 

' fupported  by  a brace  underneath,  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  upright  piece ; on  the  top  of  the  horizontal  piece 
are  two  llrong  flaples  fixed,  adapted  to  receive  the  thickell 
end  of  a very  (lender  and  light  pole,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  the 
handles  of  hay-rakes,  but  they  mull  be  longer,  and  rather 
larger  for  wide  canals;  a nail  drove  in  between  the  flaples 
through  the  pole  fixes  the  fame,  and  makes  it  form  a light 
and  eaiily  renewable  continuation  of  the  top  rail  quite  acrofs 
the  canal,  fo  that  a perfon,  wanting  to  crofs  the  bridge  from 
the  towing-path,  can  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  pole  and 
pull  by  the  fame,  and  thereby  turn  the  bridge  over  the  ca- 
nal; or,  if  a perfon  has  crolfedthe  bridge  towards  the  tow- 
ing-path, he  can  with  equal  facility  take  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  pole  and  fhove  the  bridge  round  to  the  other  fide.  The 
hinges  of  the  jib  that  carry  the  pole  are  fo  adapted,  that  the 
pole  has  a tendency  to  hang  diredlly  acrofs  the  canal,  to  the 
moll  convenient  point  for  being  taken  hold  of;  but,  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  with  the  lead  force  turned  round  on  its 
hinges  until  it  is  brought  along-fide  of  the  bridge,  and  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  boats  that  aie  paffing.  This  very  fimple 
and  cheap  apparatus,  we  are  told,  anfvvers  efftdlually  ; no 
impediment  is  offered  to  the  horfe  or  towing-line ; but 
when  a boat  arrives,  whatever  part  thereof  ftrikes  againll 
the  pole,  it  recedes  and  differs  the  boat  to  pafs,  and  then 
by  its  own  weight  refumes  its  fituation  acrofs  the  canal, 
ready  for  turning  the  bridge.  The  folid  part  of  the  jib  is 
not  made  long  enough  to  be  liable  to  be  llruck  by  the  boat, 
or  a man  Handing  thereon  ; and  poles  in  plenty,  of  the  pro- 
per fize  and  length,  can  be  in  readinefs,  for  replacing  in  a mi- 
nute any  pole  which  is  worn  out  or  broken  by  accident. 

Bridges  which  have  no  towing  path  under  them,  prefent 
a great  obflacle  to  towing,  becaufe  the  line  mull  in  thofe 
cafes  be  call  off  from  the  barge;  except,  occupation  bridges, 
like  the  wooden  one  at  Rotterdam  in  Holland,  could  be  in- 
troduced, where  the  bridge,  we  are  told,  confills  of  two  fepa- 
rate fegments,  each  fupported  firmly  on  its  own  bank,  and 
leaving  a flit  quite  acrofs  the  bridge  for  the  towing-maft  to 
pafs  through,  and  thus  they  avoid  calling  off  of  the  line  : 
this  flit  need  not  be  fo  wide  but  that  foot  paffengers  can 
with  eafe  and-  fafety  Hep  acrofs  it  ; and,  on  the  paffage  of 
horfes  or  carriages,  a moveable  flap  turning  quite  flat  back 
upon  hinges,  might  be  turned  over  to  complete  the  road. 

Where 
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Where  fwivel  bridges  of  great  width  and  ftrength  are  re. 
t^uired,  and  need  but  feldom  to  be  turned  oft’,  as  for  admit- 
ting fhips  at  high  water  to  the  Weji  India  and  London  Docks, 
double  wooden  or  caft  iron  fwivel  bridges  are  in  ufe,  with  a 
moveable  frame  under  each  part,  conftituting  parts  of  the 
ribs  of  the  bridge,  which  frames  turn  on  a hinge  or  joint, 
and  are  taken  up  or  fufpe tided  by  a fcrew  at  the  other  end, 
to  clear  the  walls  of  the  bridge  when  the  fame  is  to  be  turned 
off ; and  which,  when  the  bridges  are  turned  over  to  meet 
in  the  middle,  can  be  letdown  by  turning  a winch,  fo  as  to 
fall  in  ftrong  grooves  prepared  in  the  copings  of  the  walls,  and 
complete  the  abutments  of  the  ribs  of  the  bridge,  as  ftrongly 
almoft  as  a fixed  wooden  or  iron  bridge  could  be  made  ; an 
excellent  example  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Wapping  ftreet, 
crofting  the  entrance  Vo  the  London  Docks , as  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Bridge.  It  appears  that  Mr.  //.  Shadwell 
was  rewarded  for  force  improvements  to  fwivel-bvidges  which 
he  fnggefted  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  See  their  Tranfaliions, 
vol.  xiii.  page  227. 

Draw-Bridges  are  not  uncommon  as  accommodation 
bridges  on  feme  canals  ; the  frame  or  platform  of  them,  with 
their  fide  rails  attached,  is  moveable  on  ftrong  hinges  upon 
the  top  of  the  wall  or  one  fide  of  the  canal,  and  when  down 
ftiuts  into  a groove  prepared  on  the  oppofite  wall,  fo  as  to 
prefent  no  projection  or  obftacle  to  the  road  over  it.  For 
railing  thefe  bridges,  two  ftrong  and  tall  polls  are  fixed  up- 
right on  the  bank  of  the  canal  a little  behind  the  hinges  of 
the  bridge  ; on  the  top  of  thefe  polls  are  two  very  long  and 
tapering  pieces  of  timber  called  balance-beams,  which  turn 
on  a hinge  near  their  middle,  their  fmall  ends,  being  con- 
nected by  chains  to  the  further  end  of  the  bridge,  to  which 
the  thick  ends  of  the  balance-beams  are  made  to  be  a coun- 
terpoife,  by  means  of  lead  or  iron  nailed  on  to  the  fame  if 
neceffary : when  the  bridge  is  (hut,  or  prepared  for  pafting 
over,  the  balance-beams  reft  nearly  horizontal,  there  being 
a chain  attached  to  the  thick  end  of  each,  which  hang  down 
and  can  be  reached  by  a man  or  boy,  and  by  pulling  at 
which,  he  can  rear  the  bridge  up  upon  its  hinges  for  boats 
or  veffels  to  pafs.  For  crofting  ehe  Docks  in  Liverpool  in 
different  places,  very  large  draw-bridges  are  :n  ufe,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  larged  in  England.  But  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Rennie,  an  engineer  of  the  firft  eminence,  that 
he  has  feen  much  larger  draw- bridges  in  1" ranee.  On 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  the  draw-bridges  are  double, 
meeting  in  the  rmddle  of  the  canal  when  Unit  down,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Chinefe  have  a fort  of  draw,  or  rather  Hiding 
bridges  over  the  piers  of  the  flood  gates  of  their  canals, 
which,  to  prevent  interruption  to  the  malls  of  veffels,  are 
conltru&ed  fo  as  to  be  eafily  withdrawn  when  veffels  are 
about  to  pafs ; they  are  flat  wooden  bridges,  narrow  and 
light,  refting  on  rollers  fixed  in  their  frame,  and  running 
on  a couple  of  loofe  fpars  that  are  withdrawn  after  the 
bridge.  Wooden  bridges  are  very  often  wanted  for  carrying 
the  towing-path  over  the  entrances  to  docks,  or  the  fide 
branches  of  a canal,  and  from  their  great  fpan,  to  avoid  a 
narrow  place  at  the  turning  ; thefe  are  often  attended  with 
confiderable  expence;  they  Ihould  be  conilru&ed  of  very 
found  and  durable  timber,  well  truffed,  and  as  light  as  is 
confiftent  with  ftrength,  as  they  are  feldom  made  wide 
enough  to  be  ufed  except  by  men  and  horfes.  We  cannot 
too  often  advife  that  bridges  of  wood  or  iron,  and  ftone 
ones  alfo  of  large  fpan,  Ihould  be  wider  at  the  abutments, 
and  diminifh  by  a proper  curvature  of  the  fides  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  the  drain  of  the  materials  on  a fudden  lateral 
impulfe,  from  caufing  them  to  give  way  and  cripple  fide- 
ways. 

The  ingenuity  and  enterprife  of  Britiih  artifts  have  given 
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rife  within  the  lad  ,30  years  to  an  improvement  of  the  fine, 
importance  to  river  navigation,  by  the  introduction  of  cafe 
iron  bridges  of  great  fpan  and  height,  by  the  adoption  of 
which,  in  favourable  fituations,  (hips  may  be  admitted  fur- 
ther up  into  our  large  rivers  ; and  in  almoft  every  cafe,  the 
impediments  to  navigation  may  be  removed  that  are  occa- 
liotied  by  the  narrownefs  and  lownefs  of  the  arches  of  our 
old  ftone  bridges,  which  not  only  exclude  or  interrupt  the 
towing-path  and  neceffitate  barges  to  lower  their  mafts,  but 
in  general  caufe  fuch  a fall  in  the  water,  owing  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  water-way,  as  to  be  dangerous  and  impaffable 
at  particular  Hates  of  the  river.  Near  Coalbrock-dale  on  the 
Severn  river  this  improvement  was  firft  carried  into  effeCt,  as 
particularly  deferibed  in  our  article  Bridge.  A perfect 
model  of  this  bridge,  which  is  too-  feet  fpan  and  43  high 
within  the  arch,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby , 
wdio  caft  the  fame,  and  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts , 
in  whofe  collection  it  may  be  feen  by  any  one  who  applies 
in  the  Adelphi : fee  their  TravfaQions , vol.  vi.  pages  228 
and  232.  Buildwas  bridge  of  iron  over  the  Severn,  within 
two  miles  of  the  former,  we  have  already  deferibed  in  the 
article  referred  to,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Telford,  the  engineer  of  this  bridge,  has  given  a plate  of  the 
fame  in  Blym ley’s  Agricultural  Report  of  Shropshire,  page  316. 
For  the  principles  on  which  the  Wearmouth  bridge,  which 
we  have  deferibed,  is  formed,  Mr.  Rowland  Bvrdon  on 
the  18th  September  1795  took  out  a patent,  which  fee  in 
the  Repertory.,  vol.  v.  page  361,  where  a view  of  this  very  cu- 
rious ftru&ure  will  alio  be  found.  We  are  forry  to  add  that 
we  heard  lately  in  converfation,  that  this  bridge  has  {hewn 
fymptoms  of  twilling  or  giving  way  fide-ways,  which  have 
greatly  alarmed  fomc  perfor.s  for  its  fafety.  The  caft  iron 
bridges  at  Bridgewater  on  the  Parret  river,  and  at  Staines 
on  the  Thames,  have  been  mentioned  in  our  article  referred 
to  above  ; the  latter,  owing  to  the  miftaken  economy  of 
the  truftees,  in  having  vaults  made  in  the  abutments,  which 
ought  to  have  been  of  folid  ntafonry,  gave  way,  and  has 
been  entirely  taken  down,  as  the  new  ftone  bridge  ereCted 
before  it,  was  obliged  to  be  from  the  fame  caufe.  We  can- 
not enough  admire  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  feleCt 
committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1800,  who  inveiti- 
gated  the  different  propoLIs  for  rebuilding  of  London  bridge, 
(See  Ti/loch’s  Philofophical  Mag.  vol.  x.  page  13.)  They 
confulted  the  opinions  of  the  mod  eminent  profeffional  men, 
and  had  a very  accurate  fet  of  models,  conlli  uded  rn  brafs 
by  Mr.  Bcrge , the  fucceffor  to  the  celebrated  Ramfdcn,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Atwood,  for  illuftrating  the  nature 
and  properties  of  equilibrium  arches.  One  of  the  defigns 
which  were  prefented  to  this  committee,  and  which  has 
ft  nee  been  engraved  by  Mr.  IVilfon  Lowry  and  publilhed,  is 
that  of  Meffrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  for  a fingle  areh  of  caft 
iron  of  600  feet  fpan,  and  rifing  65  feet  above  high-wster 
mark  : as  this  feheme  has  not  yet,  nor  ever  may  be  carried 
into  execution,  it  would  be  fwclling  the  prelent  article  too 
much  to  detail  the  excellent  pvovilions  which  the  contrivers 
had  made,  for  the  execution  and  liability  of  this  grand  work. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Fulton,  in  his 
treatife  fo  ofttn  before  quoted,  has  given  deligns  (plates  14, 
13,  and  16),  and  explained  the  principles,  page  120,  of 
different  bridges  of  caft  iron.  On  the  24th  May  J796,  Mr. 
fames  fordan  took  out  a patent  for  conltruCting  bridges 
which  Ihould  be  fufpended  from  ribs  of  iron  above  : fee  Re- 
pertory, vol.  vi.  page  220,  and.  on  the  7th  February  1797, 
Mr.  John  Nafh  obtained  a patent  for  a method  of  conftruCt- 
ing  bridges  of  hollow  quoins  of  iron,  that  can  be  filled  with 
ntafonry  or  other  folid  matters  after  the  bridge  is  put  toge- 
ther ; the  piers  of  bridges  he  propofes  in  like  manner  to  con- 
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draft  of  hollow  cafes  of  Iron,  to  be  filled  with  mafonry  after 
they  are  brought  to  their  proper  places:  fee  Repertory,  vol. 
vi.  page  361.  Of  wooden  bridges  for  large  and  navigable 
, rivers,  we  have  given  an  example  in  the  once  juftly  famous 
Schaffhaufen  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  our  article  Bridge. 
Mr.  Fulton  mentions  a very  famous  one  at  Wettingen  in  Swit- 
zerland ; and  has  given  us  defigns  for  bridges  for  newly  fet- 
tled and  woody  countries,  wherein  large  timbers  dowelled 
together,  fupply  the  place  of  key-ftone,  above  which  the 
platform  for  the  road  is  to  be  fupported.  The  fame  gentle- 
man has  propofed  in  condrufting  the  above  kind,  or  iron 
bridges  that  are  very  flat  and  low,  to  obtain  the  neceffary 
liability  of  the  hutments,  by  continuing  the  line  of  key- 
timbers  or  ribs  with  their  proper  curvature  for  forne  diftance 
into  the  bank  on  each  fide.  We  have  before  fpoken,  under 
the  article  Bridge,  of  the  proper  form  of  the  projecting 
angles  of  the  piers  of  a bridge,  and  fhewn  that  for  navigable 
rivers,  (harp  corners  (hould  be  avoided,  from  the  damage 
that  fuch  might  do  to  the  boats  and  veffels. 

Bridges  will  be  wanted  in  the  condruftion  of  rail-ways  for 
carrying  the  rail-road  over  rivers,  fudden  valleys  or  roads  ; 
feme  of  thefe  may  require  call-iron  arches  ; fome  of  them 
mull  be  of  Hone  or  brick  ; but  oftener,  fuch  may  with  pro- 
priety be  condrnfted  of  wood,  taking  care  that  they  are 
effeftually  trufTed,  or  formed  on  the  belt  principles,  alfo 
that  the  joints  are  effeftually  fecured  from  wet,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a coating  of  mineral  tar  or  paint,  to  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  to  keep  out  the  weather.  One 
other  thing  remains  to  be  mentioned  refpefting  bridges,  Me. 
owing  to  the  contraftion  of  the  canal  and  curvature  of  the 
towing-path  at  a bridge,  the  towing  lines  are  apt  to  fret  and 
wear  away  the  corners  of  the  bridges,  occasioning  alfo  a 
great  Wade  in  ropes  : for  remedying  this,  light  hollow  cy- 
linders of  wood  are  placed  upright,  or  nearly  fo,  according 
as  the  wall  is  upright  or  battering,  at  all  the  corners  of  the 
bridges  or  other  ohdruftions  to  the  direft  line  of  the  tow- 
ing-path ; thefe  cylinders  being  hung  on  centres  or  pivots, 
at  top  and  bottom,  they  turn  round  by  the  aftion  of  the 
rope,  and  prevent  friftion  and  wear. 

The  Rowing- Path,  horfe-path,  or  hauling-way  of  a ca- 
nal, (hould  always  be  on  -the  lower  fide  if  practicable,  the 
traffic  on  the  fame  having  a tendency  to  conlolidate  the  new 
made  bank,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  weeds  and  the 
harbour  of  verminc,  that  by  lodging  in  and  perforating  the 
bank  might  endanger  the  fame.  The  towing-path  {hould 
change  as  little  as  pofiible  from  one  fide  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  when  this  is  unavoidable,  it  (hould  be  always 
done  at  fome  fixed  bridge, to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  before 
pointed  out  ; the  change  ought  never  to  be  made  in  deep- 
cutting. as  has  been  done  near  Tring  on  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion. The  towing-path  ought  never  to  be  interrupted  if  the 
fame  can  be  avoided;  and,  befides  having  a way  under  all 
bridges  (except  thofe  where  a change  of  fides  is  to  be  made) 
we  hope  to  fee  the  example  followed,  which  has  been  fet  at 
Atcham  on  the  §hreivjbury , and  Newbold  on  the  Oxford 
canals,  of  continuing  the  towing-path  through  the  tunnels, 
wherever  the  fame  lhali  appear  practicable.  On  the  pro- 
pofed Bade  and  Launcefion  canal,  it  was  intended  to  form  a 
towing-path  on  both  fides  ; a hint  that  may  prove  very  ufe- 
ful  in  fome  fituations  of  greater  traffic,  than  there  ever  was 
likely  to  be  on  this  canal.  It  is  often  provided  in  the  aft, 
that  the  towing-path  may  be  ufed  by  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  on  the  line  as  a bridle-way,  or  as  a drift-way 
for  their  cattle  ; as  on  the  Jlfljby  de  la  Zouch , Grantham , 
Lcicejlerjhire  and  Northamptonjhirc  Union,  Oakham , See.  Fre- 
quently, permiffion  is  given  to  perfons  to  trie  the  towing-path 
#3  a foot-path  or  bridle  road,  and  we  think  it  would  in  fome 


inllances  be  proper  to  obtain  the  power  of  levying  a fmall  toll 
on  horfe  pafiengers ; if  the  company  (hould  at  any  future  time 
fee  it  right  by  public  notice  to  permit  their  towing-path  to  be 
fo  ufed.  It  feems  inapplicable  to  the  purpefe  of  a towing-path, 
to  make  public  drift- ways  of  them  in  any  cafe,  on  account 
of  the  damage  which  loofe  cattle  would  do  to  the  banks 
and  fences,  and  the  impediments  which  droves  of  cattle 
would  prefect  to  the  hauling-horfes  and  lines.  In  forming 
the  towing-path,  care  mull  be  taken  to  make  the  ground 
found,  and  to  cover  it  with  a proper  thicknefs  of  good  gra- 
vel ; and  we  cannot  but  recommend  the  raking  or  forting  of 
this  as  it  is  laid  on,  throwing  the  large  or  irregular  ilones 
forward  to  be  covered  with  better  gravel,  fo  that  the  fur- 
face  may  be  fmooth  and  even,  without  rough  and  large 
Hones  to  throw  the  horfes  down,  and  render  the  life  of  the 
path  unpleafant.  On  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’ s canal, 
where  proper  materials  for  road-making  are  very  fcarce,  the 
fhale  and  dates,  or  refufe  coals  from  the  mints  are  brought 
out  and  calcined,  or  burnt  in  very  large  heaps,  the  cinders 
of  which  are  ufed  for  making  and  repairing  the  towing-paths 
upon  his  canal.  The  height  of  the  towing-path  ought  not 
to  be  lefs  than  one  foot,  or  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  top-water  line. 

The  fencing  of  the  fides  of  a canal  is  a bufinefs  deftrving 
of  more  attention  than  has  been  ufually  paid  to  the  fame. 
Quick-fet  or  other  live  fences  ought  by  all  means  to  be  made, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  a rocky  country,  where-  good  and  du- 
rable walls  can  be  built  at  an  eafy  expence  : rail  or  pale 
fences  are  very  improper,  except  in  and  near  towns,  on  account 
of  their  heavy  expence  in  repairs.  The  continual  vvcc'ding 
which  quick-fences  require,  the  great  injury  which  the 
plants  fuftain  from  weeds,  if  the  fame  are  at  any  time  dif- 
fered to  grow  up,  and  the  damage  which  the  pulling  or 
hoeing  up  of  weeds  fo  repeatedly,  do,  in  wearing  away  the 
foil,  and  more  or  lefs  expofing  the  roots  of  the  quicks,  and 
befides  thefe,  the  plants  being  often  wounded  in  their  tender 
bark  by  the  hoes  ufed  by  the  weeders,  are  moll  ferious  dif- 
ficulties in  the  railing  of  quick-fences,  wherever  our  experi- 
ence has  extended,  except  in  the  north- eaftc-rn  parts  of  Nor- 
folk, where  the  fpirited  and  intelligent  tenants,  that  there 
abound,  have  a method  of  railing  fences,  which  they  are 
continually  doing  during  the  currency  of  their  leafes,  that 
we  are  happy,  in  this  inllance,  of  being  able  to  mention,  be- 
caufe  it  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  print.  The 
line  of  an  intended  hedge  and  ditch  being  marked  out,  the 
firft  fxep  is  to  colleft  carefully  all  the  top-foil  or  vegetable 
mould  into  a ridge  where  the  centre  of  the  bank  is  to  be, 
and  if  this  vegetable  mould  proves  too  abundant,  the  extra 
quantity  is  thrown  into  heaps  further  off,  in  order  to  be 
mixed  with  dung,  or  carted  to  fome  parts  of  the  lar.d,  which 
wants  a greater  (laple  of  mould.  This  done,  a row  of  fpits 
or  lumps  of  earth  out  of  the  ditch  are  laid  carefully  in  the 
front  ot  the  bank,  and  on  thefe,  when  reduced  to  a regular 
line  by  paring  with  the  fpade,the  white-thorn  fets  are  placed  a 
little  inclining  upwards,  at  about  tour  or  fix  inches  apart ; care 
is  taken  in  laying  in  the  fets,  that  their  roots  are  bedded  in 
the  vegetable  mould,  that  is  to  form  the  centre  of  the  bank  ; 
when  this  is  cone,  another  row  of  fpits  or  lumps  is  dug  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  laid  upon  the  quicks,  which 
being  patted  down  and  levelled  at  top  with  the  fpade  as  be- 
fore ; another  row  of  quick-fets  is  laid  in,  taking  care  that 
each  plant  in  the  upper  row  is  over  a fpace  in  the  lower  one, 
and  that  their  roots  are  inciofed  in  the  top-foil.  Other 
fods  are  then  dug  out  of  the  ditch  and  piled  up,  with  the 
proper  (lope  or  batter,  until  the  bank  is  raifed  to  the 
intended  height ; the  vegetable  mould  is  then  drelfed  up 
into  a regular  bank  at  the  back,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
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fluff  from  the  ditch  is  thrown  over,  and  is  afterwards  care- 
fully fpread  and  laid  up  again!!  the  back  of  the  bank,  fo  as 
entirely  to  enclofe  the  vegetable  foil  in  a cale  of  dead  earth, 
or  Huff  taken  from  below,  where  cultivation  has  depofited 
the  feeds,  or  nature  the  viviparous  roots  of  luch  plants. 
Still  further  to  accomplifh  this 'exclufion  of  the  foil  in  the 
bank,  from  the  action  of  the  fun,  air,  arid  other  ftimulants  to 
vegetation,  at  a proper-  feafon  in  the  fprmg,  a quantity  of 
dead  earth  is  pared  up  from  the  bottom  ot  the  ditch,  and 
worked  and  chopped  about,  until  it  is  in  the  ilate  of dale, 
before  defcribed.  The  tops  of  the  quicks  are  cut  off  nearly 
even  with  the  ground,  after  which,  a labourer  carefully 
plafters  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  bank  with  this  pre- 
pared or  puddle-like  Huff  ;.  attd  after  it  is  laid  on,  having  a 
pail-full  of  water  at  hand,  to  wet  hisfpadein  if  necefiary,  he 
works  this  piafter  about,  giving  the  flat  furface  of  his  Ipadc 
exaftly  the  circular  and  plaftering  motions  that  plaflerers  ufe 
when  at  work  on  a ceiling  or  wall.  If  it  fhould  appear  that 
frofts  have  mouldered  down,  orinjured  the  facing  of  the  bank, 
the  fame  is  carefully  repaired  and  worked  again,  as  above, 
before  the  feafon  for  the  vegetation  of  the  quicks.  As  foon 
as  the  white-thorns  have  put  forth  their  leaves  in  the  fpring, 
a careful  labourer  walks  along  the  ditch,  with  a knife  in  his 
hand,  and  wherdver  a plant  is  miffing,  from  among  thofe 
which  have  foot  forth,  he  digs  in  the  point  of  his  knife  with 
care,  to  find  and  releafe  the  top  of  the  let,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  fmothered  and  confined  by  the  piallering  of 
the  bank.  The  benefit  of  this  procedure  is  inconceivably 
great,  in  almoit  totally  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds, 
and  in  confining  the  moiflure  in  the  vegetable  mould  from 
efcaping  in  dry  feafons.  At  a time  in  the  fummer,  when 
.every  part  of  the  furface  was  covered  with  vegetation,  we 
have  with  pleafure  examined  fome  miles  in  length  of  quicks 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  although  the  quicks  had  made 
the  fine!!  fnoots  which  could  be  imagined,  not  a vertige  of 
vegetation  of  any  kind  befides  was  to  be  found  on  the  bank  ; 
and  thus,  with  proper  care  in  renewing  the  piallering  or 
working  of  the  bank,  many  of  them  remain  until  the  quick 
is  grown  up  to  be  a fence  ; and  it  is  alrnofl  literally  true, 
that  weeding  is  here  'unneceffary,  although  no  foil  can  be 
more  congenial  to,  or  worfe  llored  with  the  feeds  of  annual 
weeds,  than  fome  of  thofe  were  of  which  we  have  been 
fpenking.  The  ditches  are  made  deep,  and  the  fides  of 
them  as  fteep  as  the  foil  will  Hand  in  the  general,  fo  that 
dead  or  guard  fences  are  generally  omitted  on  that  fide  ; 
and  fo  they  are  often  on  the  other,  or  back  fide,  and  a prick- 
hedge  is  fubfiituted,  which,  with  care,  and  the  letting  of 
fheep  only  loofe  in  fuch  fields,  anfwers  the  purpofe  very 
well.  Some  time  before  the  bank  is  made  up  to  the  intended 
height,  the  labourer  goes  along  upon  the  top  of  it,  fhovels 
off  the  loofe  top,  and  treads  down  the  top  of  the  bank  fo  as 
to  form  a flat  of  perhaps  12  or  14  inches  wide;  into  the 
centre  of  this  he  ftrikes  in  his  fpade,  and  gives  the  fame  a 
lunging  motion,  io  as  to  open  a narrow  and  deep  notch  ; 
this  operation  lie  repeats,  until  a notch  of  this  fort  is  opened 
the  whole  length  ot  the  bank  ; he  then  proceeds  to  flick 
this  with  fliort  and  rough  buflies,  fo  clofe  as  to  make  a com- 
plete hedge  ; he  then  throws  up  out  of  the  ditch  as  much 
fluff  agaiafl  the  bufnes  as  will  lay  on  the  plane  or  top,  in 
which  the  hedge  is  flruck,  and  beats  the  fame  down  ftrongly 
with  his  fpade;  the  fame  procefs  is  followed  at  the  back  of 
the  hedge,  by  which  thefe  bufhes  are  fo  fecttrely  fet  into  the 
bank,  that  they  will  often  hand  until  the  quick  is  become  a 
fence  ; in  places  where  the  deftrudlive  pilfering  of  the  poor 
is  properly  repreffed.  Some  may  perhaps  confider  us  as 
going  here  too  far  into  the  fubjedt  of  fencing,  but  we  requell 
of  fuch  to  confider  how  important  fche  fubjedl  is  to  a canal- 


company,  which  may  have  to  raife  much  more  than  a hundred 
miles  in  length  of  quick-fences,  as  was  the  cafe  a few  years 
ago  with  the  Grand  'JunHion  canal  company,  and  fome  others, 
fome  of  whom  are  ftill  feeling  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
weeding  their  quicks  two,  three,  or  four  times  annually  ; 
which  an  adoption  of  the  above  principles  would,  we  are 
certain,  have  tended  to  reduce  moll  materially.  See  our 
articles  Inclosing,  Fencing,  &c. 

The  quick  for  a canal  ought  to  be  placed  a little  above 
the  level  of  the  towing- -path,  and  be  feparated  therefrom  by 
a fmall  ditch,  to  prevent  the  towing-horfes  from  biting  or 
trampling  on  the  quick  ; but  the  principal  ditch,  where  the 
fudden  falling  away  of  the  off-bank  does  not  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe,  ought  invariably  to  be  on  the  field  fide,  for  keep- 
ing the  farmers’  cattle  at  a proper  diftance  from  the  quick, 
and  to  check  their  attempts  at  jumping  through  or  over  it. 
The  quick  ought  not  to  be  placed  too  near  the  towing-path, 
and  the  hedges  (hculd  be  carefully  cut  and  plafhed  about 
every  twelfth  year,  both  to  preferve  them  vigorous  and  in 
good  growth,  and  alfo  to  preferve  the  towing-path  clear. 
,Gn  the  Oxford  canal,  near  Braurfion,  we  remember  that 
the 'hedges  were  fo  grown  over  the  towing-path,  in  the  year 
1799,  that  it  was  quite  dangerous  riding  along,  and  the 
horfes  were  driven  fo  near  the  edge  of  the  canal,  by  the  in- 
trillion  of  the  bufhes  on  the  path,  that  the  bank  was  fuller- 
ing materially.  In  places  where  the  canal  is  embanked,  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  dope, 
in  order  to  enable  the  company  the  better  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  rank  and  iarge  weeds,  and  the  confequent  har- 
bouring of  vermin,  which  would  lodge  in  the  bank:  ffeep 
embankments  might  alfo  be  materially  damaged  by  the 
treading  of  cattie  on  their  fides.  Through  common  fields, 
or  very  large  paitures,  it  is  fometimes  not  necefiary  to  fence 
off  the  towing-path  therefrom,  but  at  the  boundaries  or 
entry  to  fuch  fields,  a gale  is  placed  in  the  towing-path,  to 
prevent  the  intermixture  or  efcape  of  the  cattle  ; and  gene- 
r illy  thefe  gates  are  double,  falling  rather  forcibly  towards 
each  other,  by  which  conftrudiion  the  cattle  are  prevented 
from  puihing,  or  the  wind  from  blowing  open  the  gates,  as 
would  othenvife  often  happen. 

At  the  termination  of  every  principal  eftnte  or  farm  that 
adjoins  the  towing-path,  it  is  ufnal  to  place  a fwing  gate 
acrofs  the  fame,  to  prevent  cattle  getting  away,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  break,  or  by  accident  get  into  the  towing-path. 
Cylinders  fhould  be  placed,  as  before  defcribed,  r.gainll  each 
or  thefe  gates  for  the  towing-line  to  run  upon  ; and  fide  rails 
fhould  be  placed  inclining  up  to  the  top  of  the  polls,  to  af- 
fiit  the  rope  in  getting  over  the  fame. 

Draining  is  another  expeuiive  bufinefs,  of  which  a canal 
company  will  have  a good  deal  to  perform,  in  moll  cafes. 
Soon  after  a canal  is  filled  with  water,  and  often  fooner  on 
the  upper  fide,  owing  to  the  courfe  of  the  laud-fprings,  and 
thofe  of  a more  permanent  character  being  intercepted  by  the 
puddle-ditches,  wet  places  will  appear  on  the  land,  which 
would,  if  neglefted,  become  unfit  for  cultivation  ; thefe  are 
often  of  conliderable  extent  below  the  canal ; and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  canal  company  mull  not  be  furprized  at  hearing 
the  farmers  attribute  many  wet  places  in  fuch  fituations,  to 
the  f oak-age  of  their  cans),  that  really  are  not  aflfedled  there- 
by. It  would  be  of  ufe,  and  the  fource  of  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  if  the  refident  engineer  were  to.  note  down  in  his  book 
all  the  wet  and  fpringy  places  that  appeared  on  the  Hoping 
land,  below  the  level  of  the  canal  for  a conliderable  diftance, 
and  the  condition  cr  run  of  water  from  each  before  the  ca- 
nal was  made  ; became  the  appearance  of  new  queaches,  as 
the  farmers  in  many  parts  call  them,  or  the  incrcafe  or  en- 
largement of  others,  is  often  the  firft  and  only  indication  of 
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an  increafing  and  hurtful  leak  from  the  canal.  The  com- 
mittee (hould  not  be  nice  in  drawing  the  line,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  draining  which  they  order  to  be  done  ; but  it  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  highly  to  the  credit  of  their  concern, 
and  the  intereft  of  future  canal  fchemes,  to  bear  the  whole 
or  a portion  of  the  expence  of  effectually  draining  all  the 
land,  whofe  wetnefs  could,  even  in  miftaken  prejudice,  be 
aferibed  to  tbeir  canal.  The  execution  of  thefe  operations 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  quackery  of  boring  a hole 
here  and  there  in  a trench,  without  any  theory  or  meaning  ; 
but  the  refident  engineer,  or  fome  profeflional  man  employed 
cxprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  (hould,  by  a judicious  application  of 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the Jirafa  in  every  place,  apply 
that  particular  method  of  draining,  as  to  the  fituation  and 
depth  of  the  drains,  &c.  which  every  fpot  may  require. 
And  thefe  operations  are  more  various  and  important  than 
what  any  perfon,  who  has  not  made  the  fubjeft  his  particu- 
lar ftudy,  can  poiTibly  be  aware  of.  See  our  article  Drain- 
ing. There  is  a danger  attending  drains  made  near  a canal, 
from  rats  or  moles  working  their  way  unoblerved  beneath 
‘lie  furface,  between  the  drain  and  the  canal  ; for  detecting 
which,  or  other  leaks,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  refident  en- 
gineer to  enter  in  bis  book  a minute  defeription  of  the  fitu- 
ation of  the  mouth  or  vent  of  every  drain,  chooling  fituations 
tor  the  fame,  when  they  are  made,  in  ditches,  where  they 
can  be  readily  got  at,  and  not  be  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
time,  or  the  treading  of  cattle.  The  length  and  direction 
of  every  branch  of  under-drain  which  vents  at  that  mouth, 
(lion Id  be  noted  down,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
drain  difeharges  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  eftimated,  at  iome 
(hort  diilance  of  time  after  the  fame  is  linifhed  ; and  a regu- 
lar and  periodical  infpeftion  of  thefe  drain-mouths  by  the 
engineer  with  his  book  in  his  hand  fhould  be  made,  by  which 
any  fecret  leak  could  hardly  fail  of  being  detailed.  It  is  al- 
inoft  unnecefTary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  an  attention 
to  thefe  circumftances,  in  fituations  where  water  is  very 
icarce. 

The  ccnJlruQwn  of  Boats  for  canals  and  rivers  requires 
fome  notice  in  this  place.  Mr.  Chapman,  who  has  given 
fome  excellent  directions  refpefting  the  form  of  boats  leaft 
liable  to  overfet  or  be  injured  by  heeling,  has  very  properly 
obferved  ( Obfervations , p.  101.),  that  the  area  of  a crols 
feftion,  of  a boat  to  be  ufed  on  a canal,  ought  not  to  ap- 
proach fo  near  to  the  area  of  a crofs  feftion  of  the  water  in 
the  canal  as  I to  3,  or  confiderable  inconvenience  will  arife, 
both  from  the  increafed  refinance  of  the  boat,  and  the  da- 
mage to  the  banks,  from  the  counter  current  to  fill  up  the 
(pace  the  boat  leaves  in  her  rear.  This  circumftance  re- 
quires particular  attention,  particularly  in  boats  that  are  to 
:Uiove  quick,  like  the  palfage-boats  from  Manchefter  and 
Paddington,  on  Bridgewater' s and  the  Grand  J unElion  canals  : 
in  the  former  of  thefe,  we  obfervtd  a conftant  elevation  of 
the  water  before  the  paffage  boat,  as  it  moved  along,  of  at 
leaft  9 inches,  and  perhaps  more  than  a loot  at  times  ; and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  rail  backwards,  between 
the  boat  and  the  (ides  of  the  canal,  appeared  to  have  a tnoft 
deftruftive  effeft  upon  the  latter,  particularly  on  the  towing- 
path  fide  ; and  often  this  was  laid  quite  under  water,  for 
confiderable  diltances  together,  by  the  furge  or  wave  oppo- 
ike  to  the  head  of  the  boat  as  it  paffed  along  : while  the  la- 
bour of  towing  \va%  moll  materially  increafed.  We  regret 
that  we  had  not  the  means  of  afeertaining,  how  much  the 
head  of  the  boat  was  elevated  upon  this  artificial  wave  in  the 
general,  and  up  which  inclination  the  towing  mules  were 
conftantly  drawing  it.  Some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  form  of  the  head  and  forepart  of  the  boat,  with  a view 
to  its  letting  the  water  pafs  freely  off  by  its  fide  ; flat  headed 


boats,  and  thofe  whofe  ends  are  rectangular  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  towed  faft,  or  great  lois  of  labour  and  da- 
mage to  the  banks  will  be  the  confequence,  unlefs  the  canal 
is  very  wide  and  deep.  It  has  been  propofed  to  form  boats 
(harp  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  fo  that  the  flat  ends 
being  joined,  two  of  them  may  form  a body,  diminifhing  pro- 
perly at  each  end,  for  eafy  paffage  through  the  water,  and  for 
fteerage.  Mr.  Nicholas  King,  an  American,  has  propofed 
boats  in  four  parts,  that  can  be  detached  when  the  fame  are 
to  pafs  an  inclined  plane,  and  be  afterwards  rejoined.  Since 
the  ufe  of  caft-iron  has  become  fo  general,  Mr.  John  Wil - 
kinfon  has  con  ft  rafted  boats  and  barges  of  iron,  fome  of 
which  are  ufed  on  the  Severn  river,  and  others  upon  the  dif- 
ferent canals  in  Staffordfhire,  Worcefterfhire,  &c.  Mr. 
Robert  Fulton,  in  his  Trcatife,  p.  31,  has  propofed  and  de- 
feribed  a kind  -of  reftangular  boxes,  with  low  wheels  (of 
rather  trucks,  as  tfie  axle  and  them  are  to  be  caft  in  one 
piece)  fixed  under  their  bottoms,  to  be  ufed  upon  canals 
inftead  of  boats,  on  account  of  the  ufe  which  he  propofes  to 
make  of  them,  upon  inclined  planes  and  rail-wavs,  as  well 
as  on  the  water,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Mr.  William 
Chapman,  who  has  examined  this  fyftem  particularly',  in  his 
Obfervations , has  propofed  and  given  drawings  of  wheeled- 
boats  of  a different  conftruftion,  larger  wheels  let  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  being  ufed  ; and  his  boats  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  feveral  of  them,  linked  together  by  their  ends, 
can  be  uiea  together  either  upon  a canal,  or  a rail-way,  or 
plane.  The  fame  author  has  recommended  and  deferibed  a 
kind  of  flat-bottorned  boat,  with  a Angle  or  double  rail-way 
on  its  floor,  wh  ch  he  propofes  to  receive  or  difeharge  a 
loading  of  rail- way  waggons,  as  it  lies  in  a (hallow  dock, 
from  which  the  water  has  been  drawn,  and  to  which  it  is  to 
be  again  admitted  when  the  boat  is  to  float  out  into  the 
canal.  For  eafe  in  getting  loaded  waggons  in  and  out  of 
thefe  boats,  a pair  of  leaves,  or  water-tight  flaps,  are  con- 
trived to  let  down,  and  permit  the  junftion  of  the  fixed  rail- 
way on  the  laud  and  the  part  thereof  that  is  on  the  floor  of 
the  boat.  A curious  method  of  (leering  boats  is  in  life  on 
the  Bedford,  Oufe,  the  Cam,  and  others  of  our  eaftern  rivers  : 
two  boats  are  always  ufed  together,  one  of  them  having  a 
itrong  pole,  orbowiprit,  projefting  horizontally  from  above 
its  prow  ; this  is  brought  over  the  (tern  of  the  boat  which 
is  to  go  before  it,  and  the  prow  or  item  of  one  boat  is  faft- 
cned  by  a rope  dole  to  the  ltern-poft  of  the  other  ; to  the 
fir  ft  boat  the  towing-line  is  fixed,  and  the  bowfprit  of  the 
lalt  boat  is  ufed  as  a tiller  to  let  or  retain  the  laft  boat  to  any 
required  angle  with  the  fir'd,  by  which  the  laft  boat  acts 
very  effectually  as  a rudder  for  fteering  the  firlt.  Mr, 
Chapman  propofes  to  adopt  this  principle  with  fmall  boats 
upon  canals.  The  weft-country  bargemen,  on  the  Thames, 
guide  or  ltop  their  boats,  as  they  are  floating  down  the  Itream 
by  a long  and  itiong  pole,  with  iron  prongs  at  bottom  and 
a crofs  handle  at  top,  round  which  they  dexteroufly  wrap 
a fhort  rope,  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  barge,  wjien  the  pole 
has  (truck  into  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

For  fpeedily  emptying  the  cargoes  of  fmall  boats  into 
larger  vtffels,  Mr.  Davis  Duhari  contrived,  on  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  Dungannon  Collieries,  to  float  his  linall  boats 
on  to  cradles  or  wheeled  carriages,  011  which  they  were  drag- 
ged up  a (hort  inclined  plane,  and  upon  a rail-way  conducted 
over  the  barges  in  the  bafon  ; and  then  the  boats  could  be 
turned  over,  and  their  contents  fnot  at  once  into  the  bartre. 
A different  method,  as  Mr.  Chapman  informs  us,  is  praftiftd 
in  South  Wales  : it  conlilts  in  continuing  the  canal  (which 
may  be  a wooden  trough)  to  the  place  of  difeharge,  and  ter- 
minating it  on  a caiffon,  fufpended  on  a tranfverfe  centre  ; 
the  boat  being  arrived  at  its  place,  the  end  of  the  canal  is 
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clofed  bv  a ftop-gate,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  caiffon  (which  the  host  lhould  as  nearly  as  may 
be  til!)  being  let  out,  the  caiffon  with  the  boat  in  it  may  be 
turned  over,  as  already  defcribed. 

The  moving  of  Boats  upon  canals  or  narrow  rivers,  where 
failing  is  impracticable,  has  always  appeared  attended  with 
conliderable  difficulties.  Where  the  width  and  depth  of 
water  will  admit,  long  oars  have  been  ufed,  worked  by  one 
or  two  men  on  each  tide  of  the  vefrd,  as  is  done  on  the  coal- 
barges  and  lighters  on  the  Thames  in  or  near  London.  On 
the  Tyne  river  at  Newcallle,  their  keels  are  faid  to  have 
been  in  ufe  ever  fmee  1378,  and  are  rowed  by  an  immenfe 
oar  on  one  fide,  another  being  ufed  at  the  ftern  to  ileer  by, 
and  counteract  the  tendency  of  this  flrarige  mode  of  rowing. 
It  is  faid  that  the  large  oar  is  ruing  by  an  iron  ring,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  laid  on  the  gunwale  of  the  keel,  when  not 
in  ufe,  but  not  of  its  being  removed.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
any  regular  and  proper  path  on  which  horfes  could  travel  by 
the  iides  of  rivers,  the  firil  hauling  or  towing  of  boats  was  per- 
formed bv  men,  as  Hill  continues  to  be  the  cafe  on  the  canals 
uf  China";  and  in  this  country  moll  of  our  navigable  rivers 
were  without  horfe  towing-pat  hs  till  of  late  years.  Within  our 
recollection,  ten  or  fifteen  men  were  feen  tugging  at  the  haul- 
ino-.line  of  a barge  on  the  Thames , in  the  meadows  of  Twick- 
enham. A good  horle-path  now  begins  at  Putney  bridge, 
on  the  fouth  tide,  and  continues  uninterruptedly  on  one  iide 
or  other  of  the  river  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  navigation. 
Thefe  eflential  appendages  to  navigation  are  but  now  com- 
pleting on  the  Severn  river,  which  has  been  fo  long  famous 
for  its  navigation.  The  towing-path  on  many  of  our  old 
navigations  is  continually  interrupted  and  broken  off,  by  mills 
and  other  obltacles,  without  any  bridges  for  the  croffing  of 
the  towing-horfes  and  boys.  On  the  Oufe  river,  below  Led- 
ford, we  have  obferved  the  towing-path  to  be  interrupted  at 
the  end  of  almoll  every  field,  by  high  and  dangerous  ililes, 
over  which  the  ill-fated  navigation-horfes  have  to  leap,  en- 
cumbered by  their  harnefs  and  the  heavy  rope.  No  regular 
path  is  maintained,  in  a great  part  of  the  diilance,  by  the 
owner  of  the  navigation  ; but  frequently  the  fine  meadows 
there  are  cut  up,  by  the  track  of  the  horfes  being  at  a con- 
iiderable diilance  from  the  river,  acrofs  the  many  bends  that 
it  has  ; and  the  farmer’s  grafs,  between  this  path  and  the 
river,  is  rendered  of  little  value,  by  the  foiling  and  dragging 
of  the  hauling-rope  over  it  ; the  banks  of  the  river  are  alio 
rnifcrably  worn  away,  by  hauling  fo  far  from,  and  confe- 
quently  fo  obliquely  to,  the  direction  of  the  flream.  In 
manv  places,  where  the  river  is  wide,  there  is  no  track  for 
hauling,  except  along  the  bed  of  the  river  itfelf ; where 
often  the  horfes,  with  a wretched  boy  upon  one  of  them,  are 
feen  fometimes  wading,  and  at  others  fwimming,  along  the 
courfe  of  the  river  1 Nothing  is  more  common  than  feeing 
the  horfes  and  boy  have  to  fwim  over  from  one  tide  of  the 
riv'er  to  the  other,  when  the  hauling-w'ay  changes  ; not  un- 
frequently  this  is  impracticable,  from  the  total  want  of  a way 
on  either  "tide,  and  the  poor  horfes  are  obliged  to  leap  from 
the  bank,  perhaps  when  at  a coniiderable  height  and  diilance, 
into  the  head-room  of  the  barge,  to  the  great  peril  of  their 
bones  and  neck  : fhonly  after,  thefe  wretched  animals,  and 
probably  with  a boy  on  their  backs,  are  forced  to  jump  out 
a cain,  and  perhaps  plunge  into  the  deep  river  and  fwim  on 
flmre,  to  refume  their  labour  ol  towing.  A eorrefpondent 
of  Dr.  Andcrfn  has  expatiated  ( Recreations , v.  318.)  on 
the  barbarous  light  of  fix  holies  harnelfed'  at  length,  towing 
a barge  up  the  Thames  above  Putney,  by  a fingle  line  of  m- 
fufficient  length,  by  which  the  hmd  horfes  were  in  continual 
danger,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoll  exertions,  of  being  precipi- 
tated into  the  river  ; what  would  this  humane  gentleman  Lave 


faid,  if  his  walk  had  been  along  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  on  a 
piercing  winter’s  day  ? It  is  owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to 
the  enormous  difficulties  and  expence  of  conllruding  and 
maintaining  a proper  horfe-path  by  their  fide,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  many  of  our  rivers  is  fo  imperfeCt.  In-  all  flat 
countries,  exc  pt  the  river  is  embanked,  as  in  Cambridgefhire, 
Lincolnlhire,  &c.  and  without  any  wide  walh  or  fore-ground 
within  the  banks,  the  towing-path  often  cannot  be  made  up 
above  the  reach  of  the  floods,  but,  during  every  lloody  fea- 
fon,  will  be  underwater  and  ufelefs  ; and  ptthaps,  when  the 
water  fubfides,  it  will  be  found  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
the  current  for  great  lengths  together.  O11  fome  of  our 
canals,  the  praCtice  at  firil  prevailed  of  towing  by  men  ; and 
the  fame  flill  continues  on  the  Stroudwater  canal,  whofe  tow- 
ing-path ha s files  upon  it,  like  thofe  of  a foot-path,  at  the 
divilions  of  different  perfons’  lands.  Horfes  are  now,  in 
general,  ufed  for  towing  boats  on  our  canals,  except  the  late, 
duke  of  Bridgewater's,  who  reared  a large  and  line  herd  of 
male0,  that  were  found  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  none  others 
are  ufed  to  this  day,  we  believe,  on  that  canal.  Except 
with  paflage-boats,  and  flies  or  packet-boats,  for  the  ex- 
peditious conveyance  of  packages  and  parcels,  the  ulual  rate 
of  tracking  or  towing  upon  our  canals  is  about  miles  per 
hour,  including  the  time  loll  in  palling  the  locks,  which,  if 
of  8 feet  rife,  will  require  about  5!  minutes  each. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  load, 
which  one  horfe  can  move,  in  a number  of  barges  attached 
together,  when  going  with  a proportionally  flow  pace  ; and 
this  has  occalioned  fome  canal  advocates  to  aflert  that  one 
horfe  will,  on  a canal,  draw  as  much  as  Go  cn  the  road  ; 
while  Mr.  Robert  Mmfhall  has  afferted,  that  horfes  will  nor 
be  able  to  move  more  than  15  miles  per  day  with  deep  laden 
barges  on  a level  canal.  O11  moll  of  the  wide  canals,  it  is 
ufual  to  employ  a horfe  to  each  barge,  or  to  a pair  of  boats 
of  half  the  width  each  that  the  barges  are.  It  appears,  that 
on  the  Ketley  canal,  on  Bridgewater  s canal  between  Worfley 
and  Mancheller,  and  others,  feveral  of  the  fmall  boats  in 
ufe  thereon  are  linked  together,  and  drawn  by  one  horfe  or 
mule  ; there  being  ptojedling  and  fmooth  rails  provided  on 
the  Ketley,  at  all  the  convex  points  of  the  bank,  to  keep  the 
boats  in  their  proper  track.  Mr.  Fulton  has  imagined,  that  1 3 
or  20  of  his  fmall  rectangular  boats,  linked  together,  could 
be  drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  be  kept  in  their  proper  line  upon 
the  canal  by  a man  with  a boot-hook  walking  by  the  fide  of 
them  cn  the  towing-path.  Befides  the  methods  of  rowing 
and  tracking,  which  we  have  been  mentioning,  op.  the  Tyne, 
the  Thames,  and  troll  of  our  rivers,  hitchers,  fets,  puys  01- 
poles,  are  ufed  for  fhoving  of  barges  along  : the  gunwale  o£« 
the  keels  or  barges  is  made  wide  and  convenient  to  walk 
upon,  and  the  boatman,  being  at  the  head  of  the  barge,  fets 
his  hitcher  again!!  the  bottom  and  Ihoves  again!!  it,  walking 
along  the  gunwale  of  the  barge  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 
Hern  ; when  he  draws  up  his  hitcher  quickly’-,  and  returns  to 
the  head  to  repeat  the  fame  operation,  and  this  fometimes  on 
one  lide  of  the  barge  and  fometimes  on  theother,  unlefs  there 
are  two  men  fo  employed,  \vbofe  equal  adlion  could  keep  the 
barge  in  its  dired  courfe.  This  la tl  method  might  be  more 
uf;d  than  it  is  upon  canals;  but  from  the  neceffity  which 
molt  of  them  have  found,  for  prohibitory  claufes  in  their  ad, 
againH  the  ufe  of  any  pointed  poles,  particularly  fuch  as  are 
(hod  or  tipped  with  iron,  on  account  of  the  damage  whicli 
fuch  often  do,  by  penetrating  arid  dillurbing  the  lining  and 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  caufing  it  to  leak.  We  nave  heard  of 
an  attempt  lately,  to  introduce  a kind  of  hitcher-iron  on  the 
Grand  ‘Junction  Canal,  which  Hi 011  Id  prefect  a flat  end  or 
furface,  fufficient  to  prevent  its  penetrating  the  facing  on  the 
bottom  or  Hdes  of  the  canal,  and  having  a fmall  turn  up  at 
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the  point,  winch  might  remedy  the  loud  complaints  of  the 
boatmen,  at  being  debarred  a hooked  pole  on  board  their 
boat,  by  which  a comrade,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall 
overboard  or  into  a lock,  might  be  dragged  up  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  We  have  thought  that  it  might  be  worth 
while,  particularly  in  crooked  and  difficult  parts  of  a canal 
for  hauling,  and  where  rubble  done  or  gravel  is  in  plenty, 
when  a wide  canal  is  cutting,  to  form  the  covering  of  the 
lining,  or  the  facing  of  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Tides  aifo,  of  gravel  or  rubble  inftead  of  earth, 
and  carefully  to  level  and  ram  or  roll  the  fame  down  like  a 
read,  fo  that  hitchers  might  be  ufed  freely  thereon  as  on  the 
bottom  of  a river.  There  would  dill,  however,  require  very 
llrift  and  well  enforced  regulations,  to  prevent  the  walls  of 
the  bridges,  locks,  tunnels,  &c.  from  being  pecked  and 
greatly  damaged  by  the  points  of  the  hitchers.  Slide-rails 
will  alto  be  neceffary,  in  and  near  the  locks  or  tunnels,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  Blifworth  tunnel,  which 
can,  without  damage  to  the  walls,  be  removed,  when  de- 
cayed or  worn  out.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  fubjeft,  that 
has  perhaps  produced  the  greateli  number  of  unpraftifed  me- 
chanical inventions  that  are  any  where  elfe  to  be  found,  we 
mean  for  moving  boats  by  an  impulfe  from  within  or  accom- 
panying them,  we  have  one  other  thing  to  mention,  viz. 
that  Mr.  James  Jordan,  in  his  patent  of  the  24th  of  May 
1796,  for  bridges,  before  quoted,  has  propofed  the  ufe  of 
circulating  chains  acrofs  an  aqueduct  bridge,  for  towing  boats 
over  the  fame  ; and  avoiding  the  exper.ee  of  the  extra  width 
for,  or  lateral  fupport  of,  a towing-path  thereon. 

The  volumes  of  the  machines  approved  by  the  Academy  at 
Pans , and  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Servier,  printed  in  1719, 
contain  plates  and  deferiptions  of  many  different  contrivances, 
deligned  for  propelling  or  rowing  of  boats  on  canals  and  rivers  ; 
one  kind  of  thefe,  which  we  fnail  iirlt  notice,  depends  upon 
gaining  an  impulfe  or  hold  agaift  the  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  or  canal  ; in  one  of  which,  a final!  boat  moved 
by  oars  was  propofed  to  be  employed  in  fucceffively  carry- 
in  t forwards  and  dropping  anchors  whofe  ropes  were  to  be  at- 
tached to  a horfe-giu  on  board  of  a barge,  which  was  de- 
li rued  to  tow  or  drag  a great  number  of  others.  In  another, 
a fpiked  wheel  was  propofed  to  rollon  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  attached  by  a frame  moveable  on  hinges  at  the  Hern 
of  a barge,  where  a roller  turned  by.  a winch,  was  to  give 
minion  "to  t’.ie  fpiked  wheel  and  propel  the  barge,  by 
means  of  an  endlefs  rope  or  chain.  See  a!fo  Waller's 
Lectures,  4to.  page  ,350.  A fecond  kind  depended  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  an  oar,  except  in  the  conftruftion 
and  mode  of  applying  the  power.  On  the  20th  of  July 
1796,  Mr.  Thomas  Potts  took  out  a patent,  for  the  ufe  of  a 
large  flap  or  oar,  moving  on  an  horizontal  hinge,  upon  a 
framed  lever  at  the  ftern  of  a barge,  intended  when  the 
handle  of  this  lever  was  lifted  up  by  feveral  men,  to  turn  on 
its  hinge  and  prefen t but  little  refinance;  baton  the  defeent 
of  the  lever,  its  whole  furface  was  by  the  aftion  of  the  men 
at  the  lever,  to  be  exerted  on  the  water  for  propelling  the 
barge  : fee  Repertory,  vol.  vi.  p.  160.  In  the  year  1801,  Mr. 
Edward  Steers  took  out  a patent,  of  which  we  have  feen 
"inly  a ffiort  extraft  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  486, 
■torn  which  we  unds.-rft.and  his  invention  to  aider  but  little 
from  tlie  above,  except  in  having  two  paddies  or  oars.  Mr. 
Robert  Beat  fin  took  out  a patent,  for  applying  the  principle 
of  luffer-boards  or  venetian-blinds  to  feveral  purpofes,  which 
he  has  explained  at  length  in  his  Rffay  printed  in  1798  ; and 
at  page  Go,  propofes  to  propel  (hips  by  large  oars  or  fins  of 
this  kind  to  be  hung  on  the  fides  thereof  by  hinges,  and 
worked  by  a lever,  as  a rudder  is  by  its  tiller;  poles  with 
fquare  frames  fixed  on  their  ends,  to  puffi  againft  the  water 


behind  the  veflel  are  alfo  deferibed.  A third  kind,  depend- 
ing on  the  reverfe  of  the  action  of  an  underfhot  water-wheel, 
has  had  many  advocates  ; the  firft  that  we  have  met  with  in 
our  own  country,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Savery  in  1698,  whofe 
contrivances  are  (hewn  in  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technician , art. 
Engine  ; it  confided  of  6 or  8 paddles  like  thofe  of  a water- 
wheel on  each  fide  of  the  veflel,  fixed  on  an  axis  acrofs  the 
fame,  on  which  was  a trundle  head,  and  under  this  a wheel 
working  into  the  fame,  by  the  force  of  a capftan  to  be 
turned  by  men.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  year  1781,  the 
abbe  Arnal  propofed  to  apply  the  power  of  a fleam-engine 
on  board  of  a veflel,  for  working  paddles,  fomething  like 
the  above,  we  believe.  Soon  after  this  period,  we  remember 
feeing  on  the  (bore  of  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter,  a fmall 
barge  with  a water-wheel  in  a cavity  in  its  ftern  with  a 
fteam-engine  for  working  it,  which  was  faid  to  be  the  con- 
trivance of  earl  Stanhope,  and  had  been  tried  with  fuccefs 
againft  the  tide  in  the  river.  In  the  year  1797,  a veffe 
having  rowers  by  its  fide,  that  made  18  ftrokes  per  minute, 
from  the  aftion  of  a fleam  engine  on  board,  was  tried  on  the 
Sankey  canal  near  Liverpool,  by  which  it  was  propelled  10 
miles  and  back  again  to  the  fame  place  : fee  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, vol.  iv.  p.  75.  In  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Walker  (the 
lefturer)  made  fome  experiments  on  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing, and  caufed  a boat  to  row  itfelf  againft  the  ftream. 
See  his  Leliures,  4to.  page  349.  About  the  year  i8co, 
Mejfrs.  Hunter  and  Dichinfon  took  out  a patent,  for  a 
propeller  for  (hips,  which  was  tried  in  January  1S01,  on 
board  of  a government  (loop  off  Deptford  on  the  Thames , 
and  the  (loop  thereby  made  way  againft  the  tide  at 
the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour.  Monthly  Magazine  vol. 
xi.  p.  195.  In  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Inf  Italian,  about 
the  year  1802,  there  is  a defeription  of  an  improved  appli- 
cation of  the  (team-engine,  to  the  turning  of  a wheel  for 
propelling  boats ; the  cylinder  of  this  engine  is  horizontal, 
and  the  wheel  with  paddles  is  in  a cavity  in  the  ftern  of  the 
boat,  which  therefore  has  two  rudders,  one  on.  each  fide  of 
the  wheel,  connected  together  by  crofs  rods.  A veflel  of 
this  kind  was  conftrufted  for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Symington  the  inventor, 
and  in  a trial  made  in  December  r8oi,  it  drew  three  veffels 
of  60  or  70  tons  burthen  e3ch,  at  the  rate  of  2-|  miles  per 
hour  on  their  canal : fee  Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p. 
152.  We  read  in  the  laft  mentioned  work,  vol.  ix.  p.  218, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  exhibited  a veflel  on  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  in  Auguft  iSoj,  having  two  wheels  with  paddles, 
worked  by  a fteam-engine,  and  that  two  other  veffels  were 
towed  by  it  againft  the  ftream  at  the  rate  of  3 miles  per 
hour.  A fourth  kind  of  boat  propellers,  has  depended 
on  the  rotary  motion  of  a ferew,  or  fliers  like  thofe  of  a 
fmoak-jack  ; Mr.  Daniel  Bufhnel,  in  his  attempts  to  navi- 
gate  fub-marine  veffels,  as  related  in  the  Tranfacli  ns  of  the 
American  Philofophical  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  303,  ufed  oars, 
placed  near  the  tides  and  top  of  the  veflel,  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  a ferew,  the  axles  of  which  entered  the  veflel, 
and  by  turning  the  fame  one  way,  the  veflel  was  made  to 
advance  or  defeend,  as  it  was  to  recede  or  afeend  by  a con- 
trary motion  of  the  ferew.  Mr.  John  Vid.hr  has  contrived 
a veflel,  which  has  been  lying,  and  occafionally  tried  in 
the  Thames  at  Weftminfter,  (or  2 or  3 years  paft,  that 
has  a boom  bung  by  an  univerfal  joint  (Kook’s)  at  the 
ftern  thereof,  to  a rotative  axis,  turned  by  a capftan  upon 
the  deck  of  the  veflel  ; at  the  end  of  this  boom  is  fixed  a 
circle  of  ftrong  flyers,  juft  like  thofe  of  a fir.oak-jack,  which 
by  linking  the  water  obliquely  as  the  boom,  is  turned  round, 
propel  the  veflel  forwards  ; near  to  the  flyers  there  is  a collar 
on  the  boom  that  turns  eafily  therein  ; to  this  collar  ropes  are 
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attached,  which  go  to  different  parts  of  the  ftero  of  the  vef* 
fel,  and  by  which  the  boom,  when  in  motion,  can  be  drawn 
up  quite  out  of  the  water,  if  its  propelling  aftion  is  wanted 
to  ceafe  on  any  temporary  occafion,  or  the  flies  thereof  can 
be  let  down  into  the  water  to  any -depth  which  may  be  re- 
quired, or  be  turned  aftde  from  the  dire 61  line  of  the  veffel 
to  fteer  her  on  any  courfe,  without  waiting  fo  much  of  the 
propelling  power  upon  the  rudder  as  is  ufually  done  in  fteer- 
u;o- ; a rudder  is  however  applied  to  the  veffel  ready  for  ufe 
when  occafion  may  require.  The  fifth  and  laft  method, 
which  we  recolleit  to  liave  feen  or  read  of,  confifts  in 
pumping  water,  by  a force-pump  through  an  orifice  or  pipe 
at  the  item,  or  end  of  the  keel  of  the  veffel,  with  fuch  force 
as  to  propel  the  veffel  along,  by  the  ftroke  of  the  moving 
column  of  water  againft  the  water,  in  which  the  vefiel  floats; 
we  are  forrv  that  our  memory  does  not  ferve  us  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  inventor  of  tins  method,  or  the  work  wherein 
we  faw  a defeription  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  Brit'jh  Ma- 
aazlnc,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  it  is  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1800, 
a veffel  was  conftracled  at  Liverpool  with  a fleam-engine  in 
it,  which  was  moved  along  without  the  intervention  of  any 
machinery  ; we  think  this  as  likely  to  have  been,  an  applica- 
tion of  the  pumping  principle  above  mentioned.  Although, 
as  we  hinted  above,  none  of  the  mechanic,  contrivances  here 
mentioned  have  been  adopted  in  practice,  we  trull  our  readers 
will  not  be  difpleafed,  at  the  fhort  notice  which  we  have 
given  of  each,  with  a view  to  pre ferve  their  memory,  and  in 
hopes  that  the  thing  may  yet  be  accomplifhed. 

On  the  repairing  of  Canals  we  tuink  it  neceffary  to  fay 
fbmtthing  ; and  to  begin,  by  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a fyilem  of  management,  by  which  the  ealieft  notice  of  any 
defedl,  or  want  of  reparation,  will  be  obtained  : that  in  ft  ore - 
honfes,  at  proper  places  on  the  line,  a flock  of  oak,  elm,  and 
deal  timber  fhould  conftantly  be  kept,  cut  out  and  feafoned, 
ready  for  replacing  any  of  the  timbers  or  planks  in  the  locks 
or  other  works,  with  the  leaft  poftible  delay  to  the  trade ; a 
circumftance  which,  if  not  attended  to,  may  prove  of  incal- 
culable injury  to  the  credit  and  fuccefs  of  the  concern. 
Sound  and  good  bricks,  and  flones,  ready  for  replacing  any 
which  are  liable,  or  obferved  to  be  likely  to  want  repair, 
fhould  alio  be  in  readinefs,  and  good  cement  fhould  always 
be  kept  in  readinefs,  on  fome  part  of  the  line  from  whence 
the  quantity  wanted  may  be  fpeedily  tranfported  to  any  part 
where  a reparation  of  the  walls,  bridges,  culverts,  & c.  may 
require  the  fame  : however,  before  emptying  any  part  of  the 
canal,  or  interrupting  the  trade  for  any  reparation,  a Uriel 
Larch  fhould  be  made  throughout  every  part  in  that  level,  or 
on  the  adjoining  ones,  to  discover  all  the  defects  therein,  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  beforehand  for  repairing  the 
whole  at  once,  or  with  as  little  delay  as  poftible,  while  the 
trade  is  interrupted  on  the  line.  I11  every  ilore-houfe  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  the  pile-plar.hs  before  deferibed  fhould  be 
kept  piled  up  in  readinefs,  for  making  temporary  flank's  or 
dams,  in  order  to  empty  any  particular  part  of  a l.-vel,  which 
may  have  a culvert,  trunk,  fluice,  flop-gate,  lock-fil,  or  other 
thing  which  is  damaged,  out  of  order,  or  decayed.  It  is 
furprifing,  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  fuch  works  performed 
before,  with  what  facility  the  workmen  who  are  uled  to  this 
buftnefs  will  drive  two  rows  of  pile-planks  fo  regular  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  that  by  the  help  of  the  tongues  or  flips 
in  their  grooves,  and  often  without,  a tight  flank  is  made 
without  any  earth  or  other  loofe  matters  to  Hop  the  water ; 
and- between  two  of  tliefe  flanks,  if  fuch  are  neceffary,  they 
will  empty  the  water,  by  chain  pumps,  or  water- ferews,  to 
get  at  any  culvert,  or  other  matter,  to  be  repaired  or  altered  ; 
there  have  been  Pittances  of  thefe  operations  being  performed, 
and  of  the  part  being  filled  with  water,  and  the  plank-piles 


drawn  up  again  for  the  trade  to  pafs,  in  the  fpace  of  eight 
or  nine  hours.  Should  any  part  of  the  canal  appear  to  want 
new  lining  or  puddling,  owing  to  a negledt  at  the  time  of 
making  of  the  canal,  or  to  any  fubfequent  accident,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  choofe  the  time  for  fuch  works,  when 
the  trade  can  bell  bear  an  interruption  ; and  as,  on  the  average 
of  feafons,  the  trade  is  two  or  three  weeks  interrupted  by 
ice,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  embrace  that  period,  on  fome  occafions,  although 
the  work  may  be  longer  about,  and  fome  additional  expence 
may  be  incurred  by  covering  up  the  work  with  earth,  before 
it  is  left  at  night,  to  prevent  its  freezing,  and  in  removing  all 
fuch  puddle,  &c.  again  in  the  morning,  or  at  beginning  work, 
which  fliall  be  found  frozen.  Previous  and  explicit  notices 
fhould  be  given  of  all  intended  interruptions  to  the  trade,  as 
long  beforehtind  as  is  neceffary,  to  enable  the  traders  to  fup- 
ply  Hocks  of  articles  at  the  places  of  coniumption  on  the 
line,  and  to  avoid  having  their  barges  locked  in,  and  perhaps 
lying  idle,  when  they  might  have  been  employed  if  they  had 
been  on  a different  part  of  the  canal. 

It  is  an  effential  point  of  good  management  to  have  expe- 
rienced mole  and  rat  catchers  employed  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  line  of  a canal,  to  extirpate  thefe  hurtful  vermin  ; 
and  in  every  inftance  of  difeovering  one,  to  t;ace  out  all  his 
burrows  and  holes,  and  have  them  carefully  Hopped  up  and 
filled  in  every  part,  as  well  for  preventing  the  harbouring  of 
other  animals  of  the  fame  fort,  as  for  preventing  the  water 
from  making  its  way  into  and  through  them.  On  a canal  in 
Surry,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Robert  Marfhall,  in  his  examination 
of  a canal  and  rail-way,  &c.  that  a mole  or  rat  hole  only,  occa- 
lioned,  after  the  hard  froll  of  1795,  the  rupture  of  the  canal 
in  a high  embankment,  by  which  more  than  tco  yards  in 
length  of  a lolty  bank  was  precipitated  into  the  meadows 
and  river  below,  and  that  a barge  which  before  lay  enveloped 
in  the  ice  on  the  canal,  was  hurried  down  through  this  gulpii 
into  the  river ! It  is  impoffible  to  take  too  much  care 
againft  fuch  fatal  difafters  as  thefe,  and  the  duty  of  the  mole 
and  rat-catchers  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  company’s 
ground,  but  in  all  fields,  banks,  pends,  or  brooks  within  too 
yards  or  more  of  the  canal,  on  each  fide,  they  ought  to 
be  equally  attentive  to  the  deftrudtion  of  fuch  vermin,  and 
the  demolifhing  of  their  fecret  retreats.  The  fame  men 
might  very  properly  be  employed' in  pulling  up  and  extirpat- 
ing all  large  and  ipreading  weeds  from  every  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  in  mowing  down  the  herbage  oc- 
cafxonally  ; thefe  cireumftanees  being  not  lefs  effential  for  the 
neatnefs  and  beauty  of  the  canal,  than  to  prevent  the  firll 
harbour  of  vermin  of  different  kinds.  The  banks  of  the 
canal  will  be  very  apt  to  continual  wear  at  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  for  fome  height  above  and  below  that  level,  if  a 
proper  kind  of  herbage  is  not  encouraged  upon  the  flope  of 
tile  bank  : confiderable  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fuller  no 
plants  to  take  root  on  or  near  a canal  bank,  or  fpread  its 
Led,  (if  poftible  to  prevent  it  where  water  is  taken  into  the 
canal  by  a feeder),  which  will  grow  in  deep  water,  or  whofe 
roots  are  large,  hollow,  and  flrike  deep  into  the  ground,  left 
the  former  of  thefe  fhould  choke  the  canal  in  time  by  weed- 
beds,  and  the  latter  render  it  leaky  by  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous open  tubes  through  the  lining  into  porous  fluff. 
None  but  thofe  who  have  feen  many  drains  or  new  ditches 
opened  in  wet  and  boggy  ground,  can  be  aware  of  the 
depth,  fize,  and  number  of  hollow,  roots,  which  fome  of  the 
aquatic  plants,  as  th e equifetum  pahfire,  or  marfh.  hone-tail, 
the  iris  pfeudacorus,  or  yellow  flag,  and  fever&l  others,  fend 
forth  into  the  ground. 

Puddle-ditches,  in  the  banks  that  are  raffed  or  made  up, 
are  a great  fecurity  againft  the  bank  being  v, -a fixed  down, 
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tin  eaTeoTthe  water,  rifen  by  ar.y  'bidden  thunder-biower,  or 
other  inordinate  rain,  breaking  over  the  top  of  it  ; 'as  foon  as 
■thepuddle  is  reached,  the  efleblof  the  tlream  to  tear  and  lower 
-the  bank  will  often  be  hopped  ; for  good  puddle,  when  pro- 
perly fet  and  hardened  in  the  centre  of  a bank,  is  fo  compatl 
•■as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  abraded  or  fuddenly  worn  by  a 
current  of  water.  In  cafe  of  the  breaking  or  flipping  of  a 
bank,  fo  that  a confiderable  and  wide  breach  is  formed,  and 
ihll  increafing,  it  is  a good  practice  to  drive  in  two  rows  of 
common  fold  hurdles,  at  a foot  or  lefs  apart,  lafhing  the  fame 
well  together  by  cords,  and  fecuring  them  by  ifrong  flakes 
drove  down  behind  them,  and  if  the  tlream  of  water  be  deep 
through  the  breach,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  drive  other  long 
flakes  obliquely  into  the  ground,  an  1 fecuring  their  tops  to 
•the  hurdles  and  upright  flakes  by  laps  o‘  cord,  that  thefe 
latl  may  act  as  llrutsto  prevent  the  whole  being  borrie'away  ; 
into  the  cavity  between  the  hurdles  ; flraw  or  itubble  fhomd 
■then  be  put  and  trod  down,  beginning  at  each  end  and 
working  towards  the  middle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  current 
being  turned,  with  frefli  impetuofity,  again [l  the  fides  of 
■the  breach  ; fuch  a dam  as  this  will  prevent  the  lots  of  any  con- 
fiderable  further  quantity  of  water,  and  will  render  the  water 
flagnant,  fo  that  a row  or  more  of  pile-planks  can  be  drove 
to  cut  off  the  counedlion  with  the  breach,  which  can  then  be 
■emptied  of  water,  the  hurdles  aud  flraw  removed,  and  the  re- 
paration begun,  with  proper  puddle-ditches  for  its  fecuntv, 
as  before  deferibed.  At  the  famous  Dagenham  breach  of 
the  embankment  of  the  Thaws,  dove-tail,  or  plank-piles 
were  ufed,  we  are  told.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  defend  many 
places  of  the  banks  of  a canal  that  are  obliged  to  be  unufually 
bleep,  as  in  the  approach  to  a bridge  or  lock,  a wharf,  See. 
with  a facing  of  planks,  called  camp  fleeting  ; this  confifls  of 
llrong  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  with  the 
proper  inclination,  with  horizontal  pieces,  or  land  ties  to 
their  tops,  on  to  which  piles  found  and  durable  planks  are 
fpiked.  In  fome  places,  owing  to  tire  accidental  or  unavoid- 
able admiffion  of  very  thick  water  into  a canal,  or  in  more 
cafes  by  the  ordinary  depolit  in  length  of  time,  the  canal 
will  become  choked  with  mud.  In  thefe  cafes  a machine 
with  buckets,  like  a chain  pump,  to  ferape  the  bottom  of 
•the  canal,  and  afterwards  difeharge  the  load  of  mud  into  a 
barge,  might  be  ufed,  fuch  a machine,  worked  by  borfes, 
being  now  in  ufe  in  the  Wejl  India  Docks.  See  alfo  Walker's 
Lcflures,  qto.  p.  35.  The  late  Mr.  Brindley , we  are  told, 
contrived  a plan  for  the  pur pole  of  clearing  the  docks  at  Li- 
verpool from  mud. 

By  negledl  it  will  fometimes  happen  in  canals,  that  Weeds 
grow  up  from  the  bottom,  and  form  an  unfufferable  impedi- 
ment to  the  motion  of  the  barges  ; and  this  is  almoil  unavoid- 
ably and  generally  the  cafe  in  river  navigations,  if  conflant  care 
is  not  ufed  to  tear  them  up,  or  cut  them  down.  On  the  great 
OtiJe , and  other  fen  rivers,  a machine  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
called  a bear,  for  tearing  up  flrong  weeds  by  the  roots. 

About  the  year  1796,  the  chevalier  Bentancourt  Molina 
prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  a model  of  a barge,  having 
a windlafs  in  its  flern,  which  gives  a circular  motion  to  a pair 
of  knives  or  feythes,  or  a lever  giving  an  alternating  motion 
to  knives  for  mowing  off  weeds  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  a 
canal,  in  which  the  barge  is  to  float,  or  on  the  Hoping  Tides 
of  the  canal ; for  which  purpofe,  the  knives  can  be  made  to 
revolve  at  any  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
either  horizontally,  or  inclined  in  any  angle  ; this  model  may 
be  feen  at  the  fociety’s  houfe  in  the  Adelphi,  and  a deferip- 
tion  and  view  of  it  will  be  found  in  their  Tranfaclions,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  345.  or  Repertory , VI.  169.  In  moil  winters  it  hap- 
pens, that  an  ice  not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 


thick,  continues  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  an  canals, 
and  other  flagnant  waters  ; this,  or  even  a lefs  thicknefs  of  ice 
is  fnfficient  to  flop  the  trade  upon  canals,  unlefs  the  ice  is 
broken  ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  advifable,  every  morn- 
ing of  a froft,  unlefs  the  ice  fhould  be  found  more  than  ufually 
thick,  and  the  frofl  increafing,  and  likely  to  continue,  to 
break  the  ice  on  each  pound  ; this  is  ufually  and  effedtually 
done  by  a ftrong  and  fquare  headed  barge,  vvhofe  Hoping  or 
projecting  head  is  covered  with  flrong  iron  plates.  One  of 
thefe  barges  being  drawn  along  the  canal,  and  into  each  lock, 
by  feveral  horfes,  has  a conflant  tendency  to  rife  up  upon 
the  ice,  and  thereby  breaks  it  down  before  the  barge  : about 
the  lock-gates  it  will  be  neceffarv  to  break  the  ice  by  damp- 
ing! with  the  end  of  a pole.  Mr.  Symington,  whofe  barge, 
with  a fleam  engine  in  it,  to  propel  it  along,  and  tow  other 
vefiels,  we  have  lately  mentioned,  has  provided  tire  head  of 
his  barge  with  dampers,  to  be  \vorkevd  by  the  engine,  for 
breaking  of  the  ice  before  it,  in  frody  weather. 

Leaks  in  a canal  may  fometimes  be  bopped  without  emp- 
tying the  water,  if  the  depth  will  permit  it,  by  preparing 
good  puddle  in  a flat-bottomed  dirt-boat  or  flat,  and  drop- 
ping the  fame  in  fpadefulls  equally  over  the  furface,  and 
when  a certain  length  is  done,  raking  the  fame  about  with  a 
rake,  with  flioi  t teeth  to  join  the  pieces  together,  and  level 
the  bottom.  The  difference  in  fpecitic  gravity,  in  different 
loams  and  earths,  is  fo  confiderabie  as  to  make  fome  of  them 
much  more  proper  for  the  lining  and  facing  of  a canal  than 
others  ; the  heavied  that  can  be  found  fliould  be  ufed  when 
leaks  are  to  be  flopped,  and  the  waterremain  in  the  canal  as 
above.  We  have  paffed  along  the  branch  of  a canal  on  a 
chalk  foil,  where  the  lining  of  the  bottom  was  fo  light,  that 
the  motion  of  the  barge  birred  enough  of  it  up  into  the  wa- 
ter, which  was  before  nearly  clear,  to  make  it  almoh  as  white 
as  milk  behind  tis  ; this  light  duff  has  fince  been  taken  out, 
and  a fnbdantial  lining  and  facing  of  proper  duff,  brought  in 
barges  for  the  purpofe,  and  laid  on  the  bank  before  the  water 
was  let  out,  has  been  applied,  by  an  able  engineer,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  thofe  of  too  different  a defeription  who  conllrufted 
this  very  leaky  branch. 

Some  Implements  and  machines  are  ufed  in  the  making  or 
working  of  inland  navigations,  which  we  have  not  had  occa- 
fion  yet  to  mention  ordeferibe.  In  every  confiderable  work 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  ereft  rolling-dones  for  grinding  and 
preparing  of  the  cement  or  mortar  that  is  to  be  ufed  in  the 
water-works.  At  WorHey,  on  Bridgewater's  canal,  the 
power  of  a water-mill  is  applied  to  turning  feveral  pair  of 
large  doues  on  edge,  like  thofe  ufed  by  tanners,  gunpowder- 
makers,  &c. ; in  lome  of  thefe  the  bones  rolled  round  on  a 
fixed  done,  in  others  a large  cad-iron  flat  pan,  in  which  the 
materials  to  be  ground  were  put,  was  turned  round  under 
the  bones,  which  were  thus  made  to  revolve  round  their 
own  fixed  axis  on  the  materials.  What  appeared  fingnlar  in 
the  procefs  at  this  place  was,  that  the  lime  and  other  ingre- 
dients were  ground  with  water  for  a long  time,  in  the  date 
of  thin  mortar,  which  was  then  removed  into  ciderr.s  to  dry, 
and  before  the  fame  was  become  too  hard,  it  was  cut  out  by 
a fpade,  into  lumps  of  about  half  a cubic  foot  each,  and 
heaps  of  them  were  preferved  in  a bore -room,  where  the-y  be- 
came quite  dry,  and  as  hard  as  chalk,  or  harder,  for  ufe  at 
diflant  periods  of  time,  in  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and  works 
under  water.  At  the  London  and  Eajl  India  docks  beam- 
engines,  of  twenty  horfe  power  in  one  cafe,  were  ufed  for 
grinding  their  cement ; but  the  pozzolana,  lime,  and  other 
ingredients  are  here  mixed  and  ground  together  in  due  pro- 
portion in  a dry  date  (as  Parker  and  Co.’s  patcntRoman  ce- 
ment is  done  j,  and  it  is  not  wetted,  but  carefully  preferved 
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from  moifture,  til!  a very' (hort  time  before  it  is  tobeufedin 
the  walls,  &c.  See  the  article  Rolling-stone. 

The  driving  of  Piles  is  a very  confiderable  bulinefs  in  many 
large  concerns  ; at  the  entrance  of  the  London  Dorks  a deam- 
engine  was  erefted  for  driving  the  vaf!  number  of  piles  which 
were  required  for  the  coffer-dam.  Mr.  S.-Bunce  contrived 
a very  iimple  and  effective  kind  of  pile-driver,  to  be  worked 
by  men  at  a winch.  Mr.  Harvey  contrived  a double  pile- 
driver,  which  is  deferibed  in  the  Tranfiftiotis  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  vol.xii.  p.  33  7.  The  horfe  pile-driver  contrived  by 
M.  Vauloue  cannot,  from  the  almod  innumerable  models, 
plates,  and  deferiptions  which  have  appeared  of  it,  lince  the 
building  of  Wedminder  Bridge,  be  unknown  to  any  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  John  Fould  contrived  a machine,  and  prefent- 
ed  a model  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  (fee  their  Franfaclions , 
vol.  xiii.  p.  2S0)  for  cutting  off  the  tops  of  piles,  alter  they 
have  been  drove,  beneath  the  furface  of  the  water.  See  the 
article  Pile. 

Some  of  the  navigator’s  tools  and  implements,  as  barrows, 
horfing-blocks,  grafting-tools,  (hovels,  and  fcoops,  we  have 
reprefented  in  figs.  48  to  52,  Canals,  Plate  VII. 

Cranes  for  the  hoilling  of  goods  will  be  required  oh  the 
wharfs  of  canals  and  rivers.  See  our  article  Crane. 

On  the  general  management , and  office  department,  of  a 
canal  concern,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge.  The  committee 
with  which  the  conduct  of  it  is  cntrufled  will,  without 
doubt,  direft  their  attention  to  thofe  various  circumdances 
on  which  its  profperity  depends.  Accordingly,  they  will 
appoint  proper  officers  in  the  feveral  fubordinate  depart- 
ments, and  give  them  fuch  indruftions  for  the  regular  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty  as  occafion  may  require.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  improper  to  fugged:,  that  the  canal  committees 
ffiould  direft  their  refident  engineer  to  ellablifh  proper  rain 
and  evaporation  gauges  at  feveral  lock-houfes  upon  the  line, 
to  he  kept  by  the  lock-keepers,  and  regidered  daily  or  week- 
ly with  great  care  : thefe  obfervations,  preferved  in  the  com- 
pany’s books,  or,  what  would  be  better,  publiffied  in  fome  of 
the  magazines,  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  fcience, 
and  to  canal  undertakings  in  general.  In  canals  ofconfi- 
do  able  length,  particularly  if  fome  parts  of  them  are  indiffer- 
ently and  variably  fupplied  with  water,  or  leaky,  it  will  be 
right  to  fix  gauges  or  graduated  rods  on  each  upper  lock- 
gate,  that  would  (hew  at  all  times  how  many  inches  depth 
of  water  there  is  at  the  time,  in  the  (hallowed  part  of  that 
pound  ; and  to  caufe  the  lock  keepers  to  mention  the  fame  at 
the  foot  of  the  printed  permits  or  pafs  tickets,  that  the  toll- 
clerks  fhould  give  to  every  bargeman  who  paffes,  containing 
the  number  and  defer iption  of  each  barge,  and  the  defeription 
and  weight  of  its  loading;  thefe,  tranfmitted  regularly  to  the 
toll- collector,  would  enable' him,  or  fome  other  perfon,  to 
keep  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  a regitfer  of  the 
daily  date  of  each  long  or  leaky  pond  of  water  ; at  the  fame 
time  that  the  lock  keepers,  toll-clerks,  See.  at  each  extre- 
mity, and  on  diderent  points  of  the  canal,  would  always  be 
acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  water,  and  the  loading  which 
a barge  could  pafs  with  at  every  particular  place;  and  could 
inform  bargemen;  for  want  of  which  knowledge  great  delay 
and  expence  are  often  incurred,  in  dry  feafons,  by  fetting  off 
with  more  lading  than  can  be  carried  through,  for  want  of  a 
fufficirnt  depth  of  water,  and  part  of  the  fame  is  obliged 
to  be  left  on  the  road,  or  taken  into  other  boats.  All  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  aft,  for  working  of  the  canal, 
and  fuch  by-laws  as  the  committee  may  fee  it  necef- 
fary  to  make,  for  regulating  the  conduft  of  the  bargemen 
and  others  on  the  canal,  ffiould  be  printed,  and  duck  up  at 
every  wharf  on  the  canal,  and  in  every  toll  clerk  and  lock- 
keeper’s  hoofe;  and  all  the  company’s  agents  and  fervants 
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ffiould  be  driftly  enjoined  to  notice  every  breach  of  laws 
and  regulations,  not  by  altercation  with  the  offenders,  but 
by  immediately  noting  down  in  writing  the  exaft  arid  true 
particulars  of  the  time,  place,  and  name  of  the  offenders  and 
bye-danders  or  witneflls,  &c.  tranfmitting  the  fame  imme- 
diately to  the  committee,  and  preferving  a copy  thereof  them- 
felvcs : and,  though  we  are  far  from  recommending  feverity 
in  punifhing  on  thefe  occalions,  yet  a fyllem  of  this  fort,  by 
(hewing  the  offenders  ’that  the  committee  would  always  bepre- 
pared  to  proceed  againit  them,  would,  in  molt  indances,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  parties  were  written  to,  to  threaten  them,  go 
a great  way  to  prevent  the  fame  parties  or  others  from  offend- 
ing again. 

Tonnage  Fables,  fully  and  explicitly  dating  the  toll  or 
tonnage  payable  to  the  company,  on  goods  or  articles  of 
every  different  kind,  or  on  different  parts  of  the  line,  if,  as 
often  happens,  thefe  vary,  fhould  be  printed  and  duck  up  on 
all  the  wharfs  and  toll-houfes,  for  preventing  all  doubts  or 
altercations  between  the  company’s  fervants  and  the  traders. 
At  fome  convenient  place  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  a weigh’ 
ing-lxmfe  ffiould  be  prepared,  confiding  of  a dock  under  cover, 
large  and  deep'  enough  to  contain  the  larged  veffels  which 
are  to  navigate  the  canal ; this  dock  fhould  be  furnifhed  with 
a draw-gate  to  let  down,  or  doors  to  (hut,  when  an  empty 
barge  has  entered,  in  order  to  render  the  water  quite  dill 
within  the  dock.  Cad-iron  or  leaden  weights  of  2 cvvt. 
each  ffiould  be  provided,  and  a crane  to  hold  the  weights 
readily  in  or  out  of  the  barge,  and  place  them  ia  any  part 
of  the  fame,  fo  as  always  to  load  her  evenly.  To  this 
weighing-houfe,  the  aft  or  by-laws  ffiould  require  every 
barge  to  be  fent,  having  the  name  thereof,  and  the  owner’s 
name  and  refidence  previoudy  painted  on  the  dem  of  it, 
before  it  is  allowed  to  trade  on  the  canal;  the  empty  barge 
being  arrived  in  the  dock,  the  gauging-mader  fixes  fourfmall 
plates  of  iron,  each  containing  the  number  that  this  barge  is 
in  future  to  be  didinguiffied  by,  two  on  one  fide,  and  two 
on  the  other,  againit  the  gunwale,  near  the  bead  and  dern. 
Thefe  plates  are  all  fixed  at  the  fame  didance  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  when  the  barge  is  empty  ; this  didance, 
in  inches  andtenths,is  entered  into  the  gauging-mader’s  book, 
under  the  number  of  the  barge,  name,  owner’s  name  and 
reiidtnee,  date,  and  other  particulars  ; two  tons  of  weights 
are  then  hoided  into  the  barge,  and  regulated  until  the  dif- 
tance  from  all  the  four  plates  to  the  water’s  furface  is  the 
fame,  which  didance  in  inches  and  tenths  is  alio  entered  in 
the  book  againd  two  tons  ; two  tons  more  of  weights  are 
then  hoilled  in  and  adjuded,  and  the  height  of  the  number- 
plates above  the  water  is  taken  and  entered  againd  four  tons 
as  before;  thefe  operations  being  repeated  until  the  utmod 
lading  of  the  barge  is  on  board,  when  the  weights  are  taken 
out  again,  and  the  barge  removed  from  the  dock.  For 
meafuring  the  height  of  the  plates  at  the  Paddington  weigh- 
ing-houfe, a tin  tube  is  ufed,  that  is  furnifhed  with  a float 
moving  freely  in  it,  to  mark  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
carries  a light  dick  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths,  to  (how 
the  height  of  the  number-plate  againd  which  it  is  applied. 

At  every  toll-houfe  on  the  Grand-juntiion  canal  fimilar  float- 
ing-rods are  kept,  and  to  every  laden  barge  which  paffes 
this  gaugeis  applied  againd  the  number-plate,  at  each  end,  and' 
to  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  if  the  barge  appears  to  hetl  at 
all  to  either  fide.  If  the  dry  inches  and  tenths  {hewn  by 
the  gauge,  between  the  number-plate  and  the  water’s  fur- 
face, are  different,  they  are  added  together,  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  them  for  the  mean  height.  It  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  gauging-mader  to  calculate,  from  the  particulars 
entered  in  his  book,  of  each  barge  as  above,  the  weight  to 
the  neared  of  ^ of  a ton,  which  anfwers  to  every  inch  and 
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tenth  of  an  inch,  of  the  dry  inches  Chewn  as  above  by  the 
gauge  ; the  number  of  the  barges  are  applied  in  a regular 
femes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  be  gauged  ; and  a 
book,  containing  a table  for  the  tonnage  on  board,  anfwering 
to  every  dry  inch  and  tenth,  as  above,  is  calculated,  and  a 
copy  of  each  is  in  the  polfeffion  of  each  toll-clerk,  by  a re- 
ference to  which,  he  fees  and  enters  in  his  toll-book,  and  in 
the  pafs-ticket  or  permit,  the  number  of  tons  and  quarters 
for  which  tonnage  is  to  be  paid  to  the  company.  On  a 
great  number  of  canals  the  practice  is  different;  the  gaug- 
ing-maHer  prepares  four  flips  of  copper  or  lead,  about  jjj 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  -*•  thick,  and  itamps  thereon  at  every 
divifion  anfwering  to  two  tons,  agreeable  to  the  obfervations 
entered  in  his  book,  and  between  thefe  llrokes  are  drawn  to 
mark  the  intermediate  tons  and  quarters  of  a ton.  Thefe 
plates  he  fees  carefully  nailed  on  to  the  fides  of  the  barge, 
under  the  number-plate  ; by  help  of  which  the  toll-clerk, 
and  the  bargeman  alfo,  can  at  any  time  fee  the  tonnage  on 
board,  by  the  place  on  the  plates  cut  by  the  water’s  furface. 

Moll  adds  contain  a proviiion  refpedling  barges  occafionally 
navigating  a canal,  or  any  others  where  reafon  appears  to  the 
toll-clerk  to  fufpeCt  a deception  or  fraud,  for  requiring  the 
bargeman  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  his  lading  on  board  ; 
which  if  unfatisfadlory,  the  toll-clerk  may  take  fuch  barge 
to  the  neareff  wharf  where  accurate  fcales,  fteel-yatds,  or 
engines  for  weighing  goods  are  kept,  and  there  have  the 
cargo  unloaded  and  weighed  ; which  expence,  as  well  as  a 
penalty,  the  bargeman  is  made  to  pay,  if  he  had  refused  or 
negledled  to  give  an  account  of  his  lading,  or  if  his  account 
fo  given  lhall  prove  below  the  real  weight  of  the  goods. 
New  barges  are  ufually  indulged,  in  two  or  three  voyages, 
before  they  are  gauged,  in  order  the  better  to  fuit  the 
bargeman’s  and  gauging-maflcr’s  convenience  for  doing  it, 
during  which  they  are  fubjedl  to  have  their  goods  weighed, 
as  they  alfo  are,  whenever  they  have  different  goods  on 
board,  liable  to  different  rates  of  tonnage,  and  do  not  give  a 
fatisfadlory  account  of  the  weight  of  each. 

In  many  a£ts  there  are  claufes  inferted  to  prohibit  the 
planting  of  trees  in  the  canal-hedges,  or  on  its  batiks,  as 
there  are  alfo  in  others,  for  reflraining  the  company  from 
erecting  any  houfes  or  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
except  certain  fpecified  public  wharfs,  unlefs  for  the  imme- 
diate ufe  of  the  canal.  A claufe  will  he  necdfary,  to  punifh 
perfons  who  are  found  throwing  ballafl  or  any  kind  of  foil 
overboard  or  into  the  canal,  by  which  it  might  be  choaked 
up  : it  will  alfo  be  requiiite,  HtiClly  to  prohibit  the  throw- 
ing of  loofe  Huff,  as  chalk,  gravel,  fand,  &c.  by  means  of 
fhovels,  from  heaps  or  barrows  on  the  bank,  into  any  barge, 
unlefs  a broad  and  clofe  Hage  of  boards  was  firff  laid  to 
catch  the  Huff,  which  will  unavoidably  fcatter,  and  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  canal. 

Neceffary  tackle  fhould  be  kept  in  readinefs,  for  weighing 
up  fuch  barges  that  are  funk,  without  delay,  on  account  of 
the  total  interruption  that  fuch  will  often  occafion  to  the 
navigation.  Where  a funk  barge  lies  fo  that  another  barge 
cannot  be  floated  on  each  fide  of  it,  the  following  method 
may  be  adopted  : chains  fhould  be  looped  round  the  funk 
barge  and  hooked,  having  four  ends  of  fufficient  length 
proceeding  from  near  the  four  corners  of  the  barge,  two 
empty  barges  fhould  be  brought,  one  to  each  fide  of  the 
funk  one,  and  ffrong  beams  of  timber  be  laid  acrofs  each 
of  thefe  barges,  and  the  fpace  between  them  ; water  fhould 
then  be  admitted  into  each  of  the  barges  by  their  plugs,  to 
fink  them  almoH  to  the  water’s  furface,  the  plugs  Ihould 
then  be  put  in,  and  the  four  chains  be  faHened  tight  to  the 
crofs  beams,  when  a pump  fhould  be  ufed  in  each  of  the 
barges  to  throw  out  the  water,  and  as  this  is  accpmplifhed, 


if  the  chains  are  properly  fixed,  the  barge  will  be  buoyed 
up,  often  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  fhe  may  be 
freed  by  pumping  her;  if  not,  {he  muH  be  flioved  along, 
fufpended  between  the  light  barges,  to  fome  Hrong  crane, 
where  fhe  can  be  further  abided,  or  into  fome  dock  or 
{hallo wer  place,  where  fhe  can  be  relieved  by  a repetition  of 
the  fame  procefs. 

Several  further  Regulations  for  working  of  Canals  require 
yet  to  be  mentioned  : They  are  fuch  as  relate  to  the  pe- 
nalties that  fhould  be  provided  in  the  adt  or  by-laws  for 
preventing  bargemen  from  taking  in  above  a certain  weight, 
adapted  to  the  fize  of  their  boat  and  the  depth  of  the  ca- 
nal ; and  alfo  for  preventing  fuch  boats  from  damaging  the 
lock-fils  or  bottom  of  the  canal,  or  Hicking  faH  to  the  in- 
terruption of  other  boats.  The  nature  of  the  lading  and 
the  manner  of  difpofing  it  in  the  boat,  fo  that  the  Hides  of  the 
bridges,  See.  may  not  be  injured,  fhould  be  duly  attended  to. 
Penalties  fhould  be  provided  to  punifh  thofe  bargemen  who 
fuffer  their  boats  to  Hrike  againll  any  of  the  locks  or 
bridges,  or  thofe  who  fuffer  their  barge  to  lie  either  for 
unloading  or  any  other  purpofe,  fo  as  to  obflrudt  the  paf- 
fage  of  other  boats.  In  fome  a£ts  this  penalty  is  fixed,  by 
the  hours  that  fuch  interruption  continues,  and  at  an  in- 
creafing  rate.  Boats  left  at  wharfs  or  other  places,  on  or 
by  the  line  of  the  canal,  fhould  be  moored  at  both  their 
ends.  Bargemen  fhould  be  prohibited  from  fifhing,  or  hav- 
ing tackle  for  fuch  purpofe  on  board.  It  fhould  be  pro- 
vided, and  made  known  by  the  by-laws,  that  barges  or  vef- 
fels  going  one  particular  way  on  the  line,  and  on  each  of 
the  branches,  fhould  give  way  for  thofe  they  meet  or  have 
occafion  to  pafs ; and  on  narrow  canals  or  branches,  it  fhould 
be  provided,  that  when  two  barges  that  are  meeting  each 
other  firH  come  in  fight,  or  one  of  them  hails  the  other, 
that  which  is  neareH  to  a paffing  place,  {hall  Hop  at  or  go 
back  to  the  fame  to  let  the  other  pafs.  Common  trading 
barges  and  veffels,  and  all  others,  fhould  be  prohibited  from 
paffing  any  locks  or  moving  along  the  canal  except  in  the 
day-time,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  ufual  to  divide  the 
months  of  the  year  into  three  or  four  portions,  and  to  fpe- 
cify  the  hour  both  morning  and  evening  in  each,  between 
which  the  canal  is  to  be  open.  Light  boats,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  market-goods,  parcels,  Sec.  are  allowed  on  fome 
canals,  as  the  Grand  funflion,  to  pafs  on  during  the  night, 
their  owner  paying  a fpecified  fum  for  a licence  for  fuch 
privilege,  engaging  to  employ  the  moH  careful  and  experi- 
enced boat-men,  and  to  make  good  all  damage  which 
fuch  boats  may  do  to  the  works  of  the  canal,  or  to  the 
barges  or  property  of  other  traders.  Mr.  Thomas  Pickford, 
the  great  waggon  proprietor,  has  fubflituted  boats  in  place 
of  many  of  his  waggons,  and  which  travel  night  and  day, 
and  arrive  in  London  with  as  much  punctuality  from  the 
midland  and  fome  of  the  moH  dillant  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  the  waggons  do. 

As  few  of  the  tunnels  are  conffrutled  wide  enough  for 
two  wide  barges  to  pafs  each  otiier  therein,  it  may  be- 
come neceffary  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  tunnels  are  long, 
to  titablifh  an  overfeer  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  a 
bafon  of  fufficient  dimenuons  for  feveral  boats  to  lie  and 
pafs  fhould  be  provided,  to  fuffer  no  barges  to  enter  at  ei- 
ther end  for  an  hour,  or  other  period,  or  until  the  lall  boat 
from  the  other  end  is  come  out,  to  prevent  wide  ones  meet- 
ing others  in  the  tunnel.  If  the  number  of  wide  boats  be 
very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  narrow  ones,  the  periods  for 
the  entry  of  narrow  boats  may  be  ofteneH  repeated,  and 
wide  boats  might,  in  extreme  cafes,  be  only  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  tunnel  between  the  two  bafons  after  dark  in  the  evening, 
when  the  other  boats  are  lying  Hill  on  the  canal.- 
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Gentlemen’s  plc-afure-boats,  and  narrow  (hort  nufoandry- 
boats,  for  th e ufe  of  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  on  each 
pound,  are  often  allowed  at  very  eafy  rates,  if  not  quite 
free  of  tolls  ; and  fometimes  fuch,  as  well  as  any  other  boats 
laden  with  manures  and  road-materials,  are  allowed  to  pafs 
the  locks  on  the  fame  conditions,  at  fuch  times  only  as  the 
water  runs  over  the  lock-weirs,  or  is  within  a very  fmall 
quantity,  as  half  an  inch,  of  that  height. 

The  regulations  of  veffels  paffng  the  Locks  are  tifually 
very  explicit  in  canal-adfs,  that  boatmen  may  not  fuffer  the 
w'-ter  to  remain  in  the  locks  longer  than  is  neceffary  for 
their  boats  to  pafs  ; that  every  boatman  in  going  down  a 
canal,  fliall:,  previous  to  his  bringing  his  boat  into  any  lock, 
fhut  the  lower  gates  of  fuch  lock  and  the  doughs  thereto 
belonging,  before  lie  (hall  draw  the  doughs  of  the  upper 
gates  ; and^  after  he  (hall  have  brought  fuch  boat  through 
the  lock,  he  (hall  then  (hut  the  upper  gates  before  he  (hall 
draw  the  doughs  of  the  lower  gates,  and  in  going  up  the 
canal,  fuch  boatman,  as  foon  as  lie  (hall  have  patted  his  boat 
through  the  lock,  (hall  (hut  the  upper  gates  of  the  fame, 
before  he  (hall  draw  the  doughs  of  the  lower  gates,  unlefs 
there  (hall  then  be  a boat  coming  down  the  canal,  in  light 
of  the  faid  boatman,  in  which  cafe  the  lower  gates  of  the 
lock  (hall  be  left  (hut,  and  the  upper  gates  (hall  be  left 
open  ; and  in  all  dry  feafons,  or  where  there  (hall  be  a fcar- 
city  of  water  in  the  canal,  the  boat  fo  going  up  (if  with- 
in fight  of  a boat  fo  coming  down,}  and  at  a diftance  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  yards  below  a lock,  (hall  pafs 
through  fuch  lock  before  the  boat  coming  down,  and  then 
fuch  other  boat  (hall  come  down  into  the  lock  ; and  if  there 
(hall  be  more  boats  than  one,  below  and  above  any  lock  at 
the  fame  time,  in  any  fuch  dry  feafon,  within  the  dillance 
aforefaid  (which  dillance  (hall  be  didinguilhed  by  a poll  fet 
up  for  that  purpofe),  fuch  boats  (hall  go  up  and  come 
down  at  fuch  lock  by  turns,  until  all  the  boats  have  patted, 
by  which  means  one  lock  full  of  water  may  ferve  two  boats. 
A penalty  fhould  be  provided  again  ft  any  bargeman  or  other 
perfon,  who  draws  the  doughs,  except  while  barges  are 
patting  as  above,  or  for  leaving  any  clough  open;  as  alfo 
againft  any  lock-keeper  or  other  fervant  of  the  company 
who  gives  undue  preference  to  any  boatman  in  patting  the 
locks,  or  in  unloading  his  barge  at  the  public  wharfs.  Polls 
(hould  alfo  be  provided  by  the  fide  of  the  locks,  for  (trap- 
ping or  (topping  the  velocity  of  boats  before  they  enter  the 
locks,  and  penalties  ought  to  be  provided  againit  the  winding 
of  their  rope  or  (trap  round  any  part  of  the  gates  or  lock,  in 
order  to  (top  a barge,  except  the  (trapping-pods  before 
mentioned  ; after  all,  the  engineer  (liould  be  careful  to  form 
the  heads  of  the  gates,  and  ail  other  proje&ing  points  about 
his  locks,  of  fuch  a (loping  or  wedge-like  form,  that  the 
rope  would  have  no  hold  upon  them,  but  (lip  off.  A claufe 
fhould  always  he  inferted  in  the  a£t,  for  making  matter 
boatmen  anftverable  for  all  damage  done  by  their  lervants, 
giving  them,  however,  the  right  of  recovering  from  their 
lervants  in  all  cafes  of  wilful  damage  or  negled.  On  fome 
canals  it  is  ufual,  for  the  mailers  to  hire  their  men  by  the 
ton  of  goods  which  they  navigate  certain  diftances,  initead 
of  paying  them  by  the  day  for  their  time. 

For  fome  time  pad,  the  rate  of  Freight  on  fome 
canals,  over  and  above  the  company’s  tonnage,  has  been 
two-pence  per  ton  per  mile,  for  unperifhable  goods,  three- 
pence per  ton  per  mile  for  perifiiable  goods,  and  four- 
pence  halfpenny  for  hulk  goods.  In  times  of  didreffmg 
fcarcity,  like  thofe  of  1795  and  1800,  the  committees  of 
feveral  canals,  have  permitted  the  paffage  of  imported  grain, 
going  towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  toll  free,  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  lowering  its  price  to  the  community. 


The  Principles  of  conjl  ending  River  Navigations  require 
fome  further  notice  in  this  place,  in  addition  to  the  parti- 
culars which  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice  refpedt- 
ing  them  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Thomas  Telford  has  given  an  account  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Severn,  which  is  printed  in  J.  Plym/ey’a 
Agricultural  Report  of  Shropshire,  pages  284  and  317,  from 
which  we  (hall  colled  fome  particulars,  and  remark  thereon, 
with  the  view  of  (liewing  by  an  example,  what  are  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  navigation  has  to 
contend  with,  upon  natural  riveis.  This  judly  famous  ri- 
ver is  navigable  up  to  Welchpool,  a didance  of  1 75  miles  by 
water,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bath  Avon  river;  the  ex- 
treme branch  of  this  river  may  be  traced  for  about  45  miles 
above  Welchpool,  to  Plinlimmon  Hill,  and  numerous 
other  branches  extend  for  great  didances  into  the  country 
on  both  Tides  ; the  whole  of  this  great  length  of  river  navi- 
gation was  till  lately  unimproved  by  art,  it  having  no  locks, 
weirs,  or  other  erections  throughout  ics  whole  length  for 
furmounting  the  numerous  (hallows  and  irregularities,  which 
the  current  over  variable  Jlrata  had  formed  in  its  bed. 
The  fird,  or  lowed  42  miles  of  this  river,  extending  to 
the  city  of  Gloucefter,  are  very  wide  for  great  part  of  the 
way,  and  have  a mod  rapid  tide  ; but  the  lad  28  miles  are  fo 
crooked,  that  drips  are  (aid  to  be  often  feveral  days  in  pair- 
ing it  ; on  which  account,  a grand  canal,  calculated  for 
veffels  of  300  tons  burthen,  was  in  the  year  1793  projeded 
and  begun,  between  Gloucejler  and  Berkley,  of  18^  miles  in 
length,  for  avoiding  thefe  28  milts  of  the  river.  From 
Gloucefter  to  Worcelter  the  didance  is  30  miles  by  the  cotirfe 
of  the  dream,  the  rife  in  this  length  being  io  feet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  4 inches  io  a mile  ; from  Worceder  to  Stourport  the 
dillance  by  water  is  13  miles  and  the  rife  23  feet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1 foot  9 inches  per  mile  : from  Stourport  to  Bridge- 
north  it  is  1 8 miles,  and  the  rife  4 r|- feet,  or  2 feet  4incbes  per 
mileon  the  average;  and,  from  Bridgenorth  to  the  NevvTovvn 
at  the  jundion  of  the  Shropjhire  canal,  called  Coal-port,  the 
dillance  is  about  7 miles,  and  the  rife  about  19  ftet,  being 
a rate  of  about  2 feet  8 inches  per  mile.  It  was,  we  believe, 
that  excellent  and  public- fpirited  individual,  Mr.  William 
Reynolds,  the  founder  of  Coal-port,  who  caufed  an  account 
to  be  daily  regidered,  of  the  depth  of  the  dream  in  the  bed 
of  the  Severn  river  at  that  place,  between  the  7th  of  Odo- 
btr  1789,  and  the  23d  of  December  iSco,  of  which  Mr. 
Telford  has  given  us  the  particulars,  except  on  12  occa- 
fions  when  the  river  had  overflown  its  bounds  and  covered 
the  ufual  marks,  on  Sundays  during  fome  part  of  the  time, 
the  intervals  of  frod  in  which  the  liver  was  frozen  over, 
and  for  three  fhort  intervals,  when  unfortunately  the  expe- 
riment was  by  fome  accident  fufpended.  Thefe  valuable 
materials  we  have  examined  with  confiderable  care,  and 
(hall  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  refults  therefrom,  that 
will  be  of  ufe  in  judging  of  the  interruptions  from  floods, 
drought,  and  frod,  to  which  river  navigations  are  liable  ; and 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  this  river  is  more  fubjett  to  them 
than  the  Britilh  rivers  are  in  general,  excepting  thofe  fmailer 
oneslike  theColne,  theWandle,  and  others, which  are  fupplied 
principally  by  fpring-waters.  During  all  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, in  theaboveperiod  of  i 1 years,  ending  the  6th  of  October, 
1800,  the  river  was  twice  overflown,  (2d  Jan.  1790,  and  27th 
Jan.  1800,)  and  exceeded,  we  fltould  luppoie,  the  depth 
of  16  feet,  that  being  the  greated  depth  at  any  time  re- 
corded; and  feveral  times,  when  no  depths  are  inferted  to  the 
great  floods,  it  is  dated  in  the  table  that  the  water  was 
above  all  the  marks  ; befules  thefe,  there  were  32  fmai- 
ler floods,  or  times  when  the  water  had  rifen,  and  was 
falling  again  for  fome  days  after;  the  highefl  of  thefe  had  a 
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depth  of  13  feet  (5  Jan.  1790,)  the  lowc ft  4 feet,  and  the  mean 
of  the  whole  of  thefe  floods  is  7 ■§  feet.  In  the  months  of 
February,  there  were  two  of  thefe  overflowings,  one  of  which 
( 1 1 Feb.  1 795,) followed  a froft,  and  continued  for  5 fucceflive 
days  : 19  floods,  the  two  higheft  of  which  were  equal  ( 17th 
and  20th  Feb.  1799,)  to  12' feet  ; the  lowed  that  we  have 
noticed  was  4 feet,  and  the  mean  depth  of  water  in  all  of 
them  was  yf  feet  nearly.  In  the  months  of  March,  the 
bounds  were  but  once  overflown,  and  vve  have  noticed  1 1 
other  floods,  the  greateft  height  being  9 feet,  (17th  March 
1794,)  at  which  it  continued  3 days,  and  the  loweft  4 J- feet, 
and  the  mean  height  of  them  about  6J  feet.  During  the 
months  of  April,  two  overflowings  of  the  river  are  men- 
tioned, the  heights  of  14  floods  are  recorded,  the  higheft 
{',th  April  1794,)  10  feet,  the  loweft  4J  feet,  and  the 
mean  6^  feet.  In  the  months  of  May,  but  one  over- 
flow of  the  river  is  mentioned,  (30th  May  1792,)  and 
7 floods,  the  greateft  depth  of  water  at  thole  times  being 
7I  feet,  (6th  May  179/,)  the  leall  4 T'r  feet,  and  mean 
7b  feet.  The  months  of  June  produced  no  overflow- 
ings, but  8 floods  are  recorded,  the  greateft  65  feet  deep, 
(4th  June  1797,)  the  leaft  3^  feet,  the  mean  height  of 
them  being  feet.  The  months  of  July  produced  no 
floods  which  overflowed  the  banks  or  marks  ; of  the  10 
that  are  recorded,  the  higheft  was  7 feet,  ( 1 ft  July  1797,)  the 
leaft  3-g-,  and  the  mean  of  them  4J  feet.  During  the  months 
of  Augujl,  the  higheft  of  the  J9  flood?,  or  higheft  waters 
that  are  mentioned,  was  1 1 feet,  (19th  Aug.  1799,)  the 
leaft  that  we  have  noticed  is  3 feet,  and  the  mean  height 
was  feet.  The  months  of  September  produced  17  floods, 
the  greateft  9^  feet,  (23d  Sept.  1797,)  the  leaft  3f,  and 
the  mean  we  find  to  be  6 feet  nearly.  In  the  months  of  October, 
one  overflow  took  place  (10th  Oft.  1 7S9,)  and  24  other  rifes 
of  the  water  or  floods,  tire  greateft  being  10  feet,  (10th  Oft. 
1779,)  the  leaft  4^  feet,  and  the  mean  6^  feet.  In  the  months 
of  November,  one  overflow  is  mentioned,  ( tft  Nov.  1792,)  28 
other  floods,  the  greateft  of  1 1 feet  depth  (Sth  Nov.  1799,) 
the  leaft  4^  feet,  and  the  mean  feet.  Laftly,  in  December 
in  the  feveral  years,  two  overflows  of  four  days  each  are 
recorded,  (ift  Dec.  1791,  and  2d  Dec.  1794,)  the  number 
of  floods  being  29,  the  greateft  height  16  feet  (5th  and 
7th  of  Dec.  1797,)  the  leaft  4 feet,  and  the  mean  we  find 
to  be  7-J  feet  in  height. 

From  the  above  it  refults,  that  the  Severn  river  at  Coal- 
port  is  fubjeft  to  about  one  overflowing  of  the  banks  annu- 
ally, befides  about  20  leffer  floods,  varying  (in  11  years,) 
fiom  16  to  3 feet  in  height,  the  mean  height  of  which  is 
about  6 feet  7 inches.  It  alfo  appears,  that  the  greateft 
floods,  and  thofe  occurring  the  ofteneft,  are  in  December  and 
January  ; that  the  feweft  floods  happen  in  May  and  June, 
and  are  the  leaft  in  height  in  June  and  July. 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  refults  of  an  examination  for 
the  loweft  dates  of  the  ftream  of  water  in  the  river, in  the  above 
period.  In  all  the  Januaries  the  depth  never  was  lefs  than 
1 foot  8 inches,  on  one  of  the  two  fuch  occafions  (13  Jan. 
1793,)  it  continued  fo  for  three  days.  In  February  it  never 
was  but  once  fo  low  as  1 foot  8 inches,  and  then  (26  Feb. 
j 797, ) it  continued  fo  for  three  days.  In  the  months  of 
March  we  have  noted  ten  loweft  ftates  of  the  water,  four  at 
1 foot  8 inches,  four  at  1 foot  6 inches,  and  two  at  1 foot 
5 inches  (19  and  25  March,  1797,)  the  mean  of  thefe  low- 
waters  being  1 foot  6J  inches.  In  the  months  of  April,  ten 
low-waters  were  obferved,  the  greateft  1 foot  Sinches,  and  leaft 
j foot  2 inches  (30  April,  1796,)  the  mean  being  1 foot 
J inches  nearly.  During  the  mouths  of  May,  eighteen  low- 
waters  occurred,  the  greateft  being  1 foot  8 inches,  and  leaft 
1 foot  only,  and  which  continued  for  feven  fuccelSve  days 


(29  May  to  4 June,  179 J,)  the  mean  being  1 foot  inches. 
In  the  months  of  ^fune  we  notice  twenty-three  loweft  ftates 
of  the  water,  varying  from  1 foot  7 inches  to  r foot,  which 
laft  was  the  depth  at  four  different  periods,  (two  of  which 
amounting  to  twelve  days  were  in  June  1791,)  the  mean  of 
thefe  is  1 foot  3^  inches  nearly.  In  the  months  of  July  the 
low-waters  were  thirty-one  in  number,  varying  from  1 foot 

8 inches  to  11  inches,  (14  and  15  July,  1794,)  the  mean 
I foot  3J  inches.  In  the  months  of  Augujl  there  appear  to 
be  thirty-three  low  ftates  of  the  ftream,  the  higheft  that  we 
have  noticed  are  1 foot  8 inches  each,  and  the  loweft  oe'y 

9 inches!  (5  and  16  Auguft,  i8co,)  the  mean  1 foot 
4 inches.  During  the  months  of  September  the  low-waters 
were  twenty-four  in  number,  the  greateft  1 foot  S inches, 
and  lead  1 1 inches,  (7  September,  1796.)  the  mean  being 
1 foot  4 inches.  In  Odober,  in  the  different  years,  were 
twelve  low-waters,  from  1 foot  9 inches  to  r foot  1 inch  in 
height,  (3  and  4 Odlober,  1791,)  mean  1 foot  6 inches. 
November  produced  only  three  low  ftates  of  the  water,  1 foot 

10  inches  and  1 foot  Sinches,  (8  November,  1791?  and 

11  November,  1796, ) mean  1 foot  pinches.  Daftly,  in  the 
months  of  December  four  low-waters  are  recorded,  1 foot 
pinches,  and  1 foot  7 inches,  (9  December,  1793,  and 
20  December,  17 99,)  the  former  continuing  for  three  days,) 
the  mean  of  thefe  being  1 foot  8 inches. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  Severn  at  this  place  is 
fubjeft  to  between  fifteen  and  lixteen  low  ftates  of  the  water* 
annually,  and  each  of  them  will  be  found  of  much  longer 
continuance  than  the  floods  are  ; the  loweft  having  9 inches  only 
in  depth  of  water,  the  greateft  that  we  have  here  taken  out  be- 
ing 1 foot  10  inches,  and  the  mean  of  all  fuch  we  find  to  be 
t foot  4^  inches.  It  alfo  appears,  that  it  is  not  oftener  than 
once  in  two  or  three  years  on  the  average,  that  3 low  Hate  of 
the  water  (1  foot  8 inches)  occurs  in  any  of  the  four  winter 
months,  November,  December,  January,  and  February  ; 
that  June  and  July  are  fubjeft  to  the  loweft  waters,  and 
July  and  Auguft  to  the  moft  frequent  nfes  of  the  water ; 
the  reafon  of  this  laft  circumftance  appears  to  be,  that  in 
this  low  ftate  of  the  water,  and  when  the  breadth  cf  the 
river  is  the  leaft,  the  effeft  of  aimeft  every  partial  thunder, 
or  other  heavy  Ihovver,  on  any  of  the  branches  of  this  river, 
is  vifible  in  the  fame  at  Coal-port,  which  waters  could  not 
bave  been  noticed,  when  the  ftream  was  fo  manv  times 
larger,  as  it  generally  is.  We  obferve,  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  low-waters , in  both  Auguft  and  Septem- 
ber is  1 foot  4 inches,  (the  general  mean  of  all  the  months 
being  1 foot  4^  inches,)  and  if  the  mean  of  the  fix  fummer 
months,  from  April  to  September  inclnlive,  be  taken,  it 
will  be  found  almoft  exa.fi.iy  1 foot  4 inches  : what  is  alfo 
remarkable,  the  river  has  been  found  to  be  far  more  ftationary 
at  this  particular  height  than  any  other,  fince,  on  thirty-five 
days,  beginning  with  the  23th  May,  1793,  it  never  varied 
from  that  height,  on  eleven  days,  beginning  ip  June,  1795, 
and  on  ten  days,  beginning  15  July,  1795,  it  alfo  ran 
fteacHiy  at  that  depth  ; while  it  never  remained  but  twice  at 
any  other  height  for  ten  days  together,  viz.  fifteen  days, 
beginning  23  September,  179J,  at  1 foot  2 inches ; and 
ten  days,  beginning  the  14  Auguft,  1795,  at  1 foot  3 inches 
depth  : but  twenty-fix  inltances  occur  in  all  the  eleven  years, 
of  the  water  remaining  for  more  than  four  days  together  at 
any  other  height  than  1 foot  4 inches,  feveral  of  thefe  be- 
ing very  near  that  height  ; and,  indeed,  inftances  of  a liable 
height  are  fo  rare,  that  often  for  months  together  no  two 
following  days  are  to  be  found  alike.  From  the  above  we 
may,  vve  think,  with  tolerable  l'afety  infer,  that  I foot 
4 inches  is  the  depth  of  the  ftream  of  water  in  the  Severn,. 
at  Cval-port,  45  miles,  below  the  upper  end,  and  no  miles 
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above  the  lower  end  of  its  navigation,  arifing  from  /firings  ; 
the  height  of  water  above  this  being  principally  occafioned 
by  the  rain,  which  fo  frequently  falls  in  one  part  or  other  of 
the  Wel'h  mountains  and  hilly  trails,  whole  running  waters 
this  river  receives.  Seven  times  in  the  above  eleven  years  the 
Severn  was  frozen  over  at  Coal-port  ; on  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions  the  river  continued  locked  up  for  29  days,  beginning 
the  11th  January,  1795,  the  next  longeft  interruption,  from 
the  river  being  frozen  over,  was  nineteen  days,  after  27th 
January,  1798;  fourteen  days,  after  ill  February,  1799; 
fourteen  days,  after  20th  December,  1799;  thirteen  days, 
after  2d  December,  1796  ; eight  days,  after  2 2d  December, 
1796;  and,  la  ft;  1 y , three  days,  after  2d  January,  1795. 
Thefe  amount  in  all  to  100  days,  or  to  about  nine  days  of 
total  interruption  from  ice  annually,  fuppefing  they  had 
happened  regularly  ; but  it  appears  above,  that  in  only  four 
of  the  winters  in  this  period  was  the  Severn  froze  over  at 
Coai-fiort , viz.  in  that  of  1704-75,  for  thirty-two  days;  that 
of  1796-7,  for  twenty-one  ; in  that  of  1798-9,  for  thirty- 
three  days;  and,  in  that  of  1799-1800,  for  fourteen  days; 
or,  for  twenty-five  days  on  th e-average,  in  each  trolly  win- 
ter, while  feven  winters  palled  without  fuch  interruption. 
The  water  was  generally  low  (in  one  inftance  only  1 foot 
7 inches,)  when  the  Severn  became  froze  over  as  above,  oc- 
cafioned, we  apprehend,  principally  by  the  rapid  and 
great  evaporation  which  will  be  found  always  to  precede 
and  accompany  a froll  ; and  by  the  froft  having  fet  in  and 
retarded  the  fall  of  the  waters,  in  the  open  and  expofed 
parts  of  the  country  which  fupplies  the  Severn,  before  the 
fame  was  become  intenfe  enough  to  cover  that  river  with  ice, 
in,  fo  deep  and  narrow  a vale  as  at  Coal-port. 

Mr.  7 "nomas  Telford  remarks,  that  the  year  1796  afforded 
fo  drilling  an  inftance  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of  this  river, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  year,  there  were  not  two 
months  in  which  barges  could  be  navigated,  even  down  the 
river,  with  a freight  which  was  equal  to  defray  the  expences 
of  working  them  ; an  interruption  to  trade  that  was  fevercly 
felt  by  the  great  coal  mailers  and  manufacturers  of  iron  in 
thofe  parts,  in  particular.  The'  fame  intelligent  engineer 
obferves,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Severn,  “ the  inconveniences 
arifing  from  the  irregularities  of  the  water  have  always 
exiiled  in  fome  degree,  but  they  have  been  greatly  increafed 
by  the  embankments  which  have  lately  been  raifed  to  pro- 
tect the  low  lands  in  Montgomeryfhire,  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  county  of  Salop.  Formerly,  when  the  river 
had  arrived  at  a moderate  height  it  overflowed  thefe  lands 
to  a great  extent,  which  thereby  operat-.d  as  a fide  refervoir, 
and  took  off  the  top  waters  of  the  high  floods  ; and  thefe 
waters  returning  to  the  bed  of  the  river  by  flow  degrees 
proved  a fupply  for  the  navigation,  for  a long  time  after  the 
fiood’began  to  fubfide,  but  being  now  confined  to  a narrow 
channel,  they  rife  fuddenly  to  a great  height,  and  flow  off  with 
more  rapidity  than  formerly;  whereby  the  navigation  is  at  one 
period  impeded  by  uncontroulable  floods,  and  at  another 
left  deftitute  of  a fufficient  fupply  for  its  ordinary  purpofes.” 
Befides  the  embanking  of  low  lands  by  the  fides  of  confider- 
able  rivers  noticed  above,  another  caufe  has  been  obferved 
by  us,  for  the  change  for  the  worfe,  which  is  well  known 
to  have  happened  to  many  of  our  navigable  rivers,  within  the 
lail  50  years  ; in  which  period,  a great  portion  of  the  com- 
mon-field parilhes  in  England  have  been  inclofed,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  inftances,  new  and  ftraight  brooks  and 
water-courfes  have  been  cut  therein,  inftead  of  the  exceed- 
ingly crooked  and  Terpentine  courfes  which  moll  of  them 
had  ; thefe  have  had  the  eifeCl  of  letting  down  the  rain 
waters  much  more  freely  than  formerly,  from  almoft  every 
branch  of  many  of  our  eaftern  and  fome  other  rivers,  and 


have  occafioned  floods  much  more  fudden  and  high  than 
were  probably  ever  before  experienced;  at  Bedford,  on  the 
0;fe,  we  remember  reading  of  two  or  three  immenfe  floods, 
within  a few  years  pad  ; fuch  as  would  have  effeClually  pre- 
vented the  ereCiion  and  growth  of  the  fouth  part  of  the  town 
on  its  prefen t fite,  if  fuch  floods  had  ever  before  prevailed  ; 
and  the  effeCts  of  thefe  increafed  floods  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  fens,  through  which  thefe  rivers  pafs,  by  the 
continual  neceffity  which  has  been  found  of  railing  their 
banks  to  prevent  the  water  overflowing  them,  and  filling  the 
adjacent  country.  In  the  fens  this  remedy  has  been  found 
adequate  ; and  the  evil  might  have  been  remedied  higher  up 
the  fame  rivers,  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  increafing  the 
water-way  under  their  bridges,  eredling  others  in  place  of  the 
numerous  fords  that  on  fome  rivers  exift,  and  cutting  ofF 
fudden  bends  in  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  ; and  above  all,  re- 
quiring the  mill-owners  to  make  more  capacious  flood-gates, 
to  be  opened  on  the  firlt  rile  of  water,  in  order  that  it  may 
pals  off  by  the  channel,  to  prevent  the  valley  being  filled  for 
a great  dillance  above,  and  agriculture  being  interrupted  or 
prevented,  as  it  ufed  to  be  in  the  fmaller  vallies  above,  be- 
fore the  brooks  therein  were  ftraightened,  or  new  ones  cut. 
The  fame  caufc's  which  have  occafioned  this  increafe  in  the 
rapidity  and  height  of  the  floods,  have,  as  obferved  by  Mr. 
Telford,  caufed  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  Ids  in  the  rivers 
in  the  general  ; a cireumllance  which  receives  ftrong  con- 
firmation from  an  able  p&mphltt,  faid  to  be  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  V/edgcnvnod,  in  1765,  entitled  “ A View  of  the 
Advantages  ot  Inland  Navigation,”  wherein  it  is  mentioned, 
fpeaking  ot  the  Severn  river  near  to  Coal-port,  “ that  the 
lowed  water  that  ever  happens,  in  the  dried  fummer,  is 
never  lefs  than  t S inches,  which  is  fufficient  to  carry  veiTels  • 
of  16  or  17  tons  burthen  at  any  time.”  We  have  feen 
above,  that  this  river,  fince  1789,  often  runs  with  a dream 
no  more  than  r6  inches  deep  for  confiderable  periods  toge- 
ther, and  is  frequently  fo  low  as  not  to  have  a foot  depth  of 
water  in  it,  while  inftances  of  fuch  extreme  drought  have 
been  recorded,  that  the  depth  was  reduced  to  9 inches,  or 
half  what  was  formerly  faid  to  be  its  low  ell  date.  The 
progrefs  of  agricultural  improvements  in  the  lad  age  would 
have  had  a dill  more  fenfible  effect,  in  producing  a low 
date  of  the  water  in  our  rivers,  after  the  fudden  floods  are 
run  off,  but  for  another,  and  contrary  effect  from  the  above, 
by  which  they  are  accompanied ; we  allude  to  the  more 
general  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  abforb  and  take  in  fo 
much  greater  a portion  of  every  fhower  of  rain  than  former- 
ly, moil  of  which  water  afterwards  finds  its  way  through  land, 
or  permanent  fprings,  to  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and  prevents  • 
that  very  dimiuifhed  date  of  them,  which  every  dry  feafon 
mud  now  otherwife  occafion.  We  may  confider,  that  all  laud 
whofe  furface  is  wet,  and  in  want  of  draining,  is  in  that 
date  as  incapable  of  abforbirig  or  retaining  the  rain  waters,  - 
as  the  tilts  of  the  roofs  of  houfes,  or  the  paved  llreets  in  a 
town  are;  and,  that  when  that  mod  effential  of  agricul- 
tural improvements,  under-draining,  has  been  applie  d,  and  the 
furface  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  that  the  whole,  of  a large 
portion  of  the  fhovvers  of  rain,  and  a confiderable  portion  of 
all  of  them,  are  abforbed  and  retained  in  the  land,  to  be 
afterwards  flowly  given  out,  by  the  under-drains  or  fprings, 
for  equalizing  the  rivers.  We  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
great  effetfls  which  a change  to  cultivation  from  a date  of 
neglefted  common,  has  upon  the  abforbent  powers  of  the 
foil,  until  viewing  the  improvements  of  the  late  excellent 
Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Crawley,  in  Bedfordfhire,  before  men- 
tioned. 

In  projected  improvements  upon  any  of  our  old  river-navi. 
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Rations,  or  in  extending  the  navigation  thereon  above  the  again  by  a further  excavation  of  the-  poo]  from  the  hicreafed 
tide-way,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  hate  of  the  fall  of  the  water  into  it,  that  it  will  in  general  be  the  cheap- 
whole  country,  to  which  the  river  in  queftioti  adts  as  a drain,  eft  and  moft  effectual  way  to  begin  a new  cut  for  thenaviga-- 
to  obferve  accurately  whether  cultivation,  or  the  breaking  tion  below  this  fhoal,  and  continue  the  fame  up  by  the  tide 


up  of  lands,  and  the  practice  of  draining  have  been  going  on, 
or  are  likely  to  be  fo  in  any  confiderable  degree,  within  a rea- 
fonable  period  ; as  alfo  to  obferve  particularly  the  ftate  and 
extent  of  the  valleys  and  meadows,  over  which  the  waters 
are  or  have  been  fpread  In  ordinary  floods,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  fuch  being  further  prevented  by  ftraightening  or  en- 
larging  the  beds  of  the  brooks  and 'rivers,  or  embanking  the 
courfes  of  the  11  reams,;  thefe,  with  the  moft  corrcdt  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  from  different  millers  and  others, 
who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  from  fcientiiic  indivi- 
duals, who  have  caufed  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  height  of 
the  water,  will  be  neceflary  data  for  determining  the  magni- 
tude and  nature  of  the  works  which  will  be  neceflary  on  the 
propofed  navigation. 

Mr.  VZilliam  Chapman , in  his  Olf emotions,  often  before 
quoted,  page  74,  when  treating  of  the  canals  of  China, 
which  are  in  effect  but  new  channels  for  a part  of  the  ftreams 
of  their  rivers,  takes  occafion  to  introduce  fome  ufeful  ob- 
fervations  on  the  crookedncls  and  unequal  fedtions  of  rivers, 
and  on  the  efTedts  of  (hallows,  weeds,  and  other  impediments, 
upon  the  velocity  and  height  of  the  ft  ream,  that  we  mull 
reluctantly  for  the  prefent  pafs  over,  referring  the  reader  to 
our  article  River.  As  an  inftance  of  the  fall  and  velocity 
of  large  natural  rivers  we  are  told,  that  the  Ganges  for  60 
miles,  having  the  mean  width  of  3-4thsof  a mile,  and  depth 
of  1 3 to  20  feet,  was  found  to  have  a fall,  in  a diredt  line, 
through  the  immenfe  flats  and  rice-fields  on  its  fide,  of  9 
inches  in  a mile,  but  by  following  all  the  bends  of  the  river’s 
courfe,  the  fall  was  reduced  to  4 inches  per  mile,  and  its 
velocity  therein  did  not  exceed  3 miles  per  hour.  On  afeer- 
tabling  readily  the  velocity  of  ftreams  of  water,  and  compar- 
ing the  fame  with  theory,  fee  Nicholfou’ s 'Journal , 8vo. 
vol.  iii.  p.  32  and  87. 

Mr.  William  Chapman  feems  to  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  locks  may  not  always  be  eligible  on  river-navigations, 
and  fays  (p.  87,)  that  “ during  the  flooded  ftate  of  rivers, 
all  fmail  falls  are  equalized,  as  they  necefiarily  rife  higher  be- 
low than  above  a rapid  ; therefore  I am  far  from  faying,  that 
running  canals  with  a fmail  fall  are  not,  in  many  inftances, 
eligible  on  the  (bores  of  great  rivers  ; and  that  well  devifed 
ftops,  eafily  opened  and  clofed,  (not  fuch  as  lift  up  like 
thofe  deferibed  in  China,  nor  open  againft  the  ftream  as  gates,) 
are  not  fometimes  preferable,  to  incurring  the  charge  of 
locks.  In  other  nearly  fimilar  inftances  where  locks  are 
eligible,  their  piers  and  gates  alone,  will  be  fufficient  with- 
out. any  other  floor  or  fide  walls,  than  a concave  and  bat- 
tered pavement,  continued  through  the  bottom  and  up  the 
fides  of  the  fpace  between  the  piers.  The  eligibility,  and 
the  particular  confirmation  of  thele  works,  will  much  depend 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  the  dif- 
ference between  their  low  and  flooded  dates,  the  height  and 
alfo  the  permanency  of  their  fhores,  and  the  quantity  of  float- 
ing ice. 

The  greater  number  of  rivers  through  which  new  naviga- 
tions are  now  required  to  pafs,  will  be  found  occupied  by 
mills,  at  (horter  or  longer  diftances  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fall  of  the  water  in  moft  inftances;  at  the 
tail  of  moft  of  fuch  mills,  will  be  found  a large  and  deep 
pool,  which  the  fall  of  water  from  the  mill-courfes  and 
flood  gates  lias  torn  and  excavated,  and  a fhort  diftance  be- 
low this  pool  a fhoal  or  bed  of  gravel,  or  other  matters,  will 
in  general  be  found,  that  would  prove  fo  expenlive  to  re- 
move, and  would  in  general  be  lb  l'ubjed  to  accumulate 


of  the  pool  to  the  bank  of  the  mill,  wherein  a pound  lock 
muft  be  conftrudted,  either  of  timber  or  mafonry,  for  gain- 
ing the  afeent  to  the  mill-dam  or  upper  pound.  In  rapid 
rivers  fubjedt  to  great  floods,  the  utmoft  care  and  attention 
of  the  engineer  to  the  ccnftrudtion  of  fuch  works  will  be 
neceflary,  to  prevent  their  being  demolifhed  by  the  firft 
flood  perhaps  after  their  erection.  Where  mills  do  not  in- 
tervene, and  rapid  and  of  courfe  fliallow  places  occur  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  which  is  to  be  made  navigable,  a fide-cut 
muft  be  begun  from  above  fuch  fliallow,  and  if  practicable 
at  the  beginning  of  a confiderable  bend  of  the  river  which  the 
flde-cut  may  cut  off  and  fhorten  ; in  continuing  this  fide-cut 
downwards  towards  the  place  where  the  lock  is  to  be  placed, 
and  thejunction  below  the  fame  is  to  be  formed  with  the  river 
below  the  fliallow,  care  mull  be  taken  to  concudt  the  fide-cut, 
which  is  to  be  upon  a level  as  far  as  the  lock,  as  foon  as  pofii- 
ble  acrofs  the  flat  meadows  to  the  borders  of  the  high  ground, 
along  which  it  should  fkirt,  to  the  place  of  the  lock,  if  this 
is  practicable,  on  account  of  the  width  cf  the  meadows  ; 
otherwife  a counter-drain  or  paiailcl  cut  mull  he  taken  up 
from  below  the  lock,  as  far  as  is  neceflary,  on  the  land  fide  of 
the  fide-cut,  to  drain  erf  the  water,  and  prevent  a iwamp  cr 
pond  being  formed  above  the  lock  and  between  the  fide-cut 
and  the  high  ground,  a6  is  almolt  invariably  done  by  the 
ancient  mill  dams  on  moft  rivers  and  ftreams  : it  is,  how- 
ever, with  the  utmoft  care  and  precautions  that  the  counter- 
drain  fliould  be  adopted,  otherwife,  in  time  of  floods, 
when  the  meadows  are  overflowed,  fuch  a current  would 
rufli  into  and  down  the  declivity  of  the  counter-drain  as 
to  endanger  the  tearing  thereof,  and  of  the  bottom  and 
fides  of  the  cut  or  bed  of  the  river,  into  which  it  vented 
below  the  lock.  We  have  feen  large  and  expenfive  fluices 
eredted  upon  and  near  to  the  vent  of  counter-drains  cir- 
cumftanced  as  above,  of  greater  height  than  the  top  of 
the  floods,  which  were  found  neceflary  to  be  built,  and  kept 
(hut  on  the  approach  of  a flood  to  prevent  the  adtion  of  the 
counter- drain,  until  the  flood  had  fubiided  fo  far  as  not  to 
overflow  the  meadows  adjoining  the  counter-drain.  Acrofs 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  moft  convenient  place  below  and 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  fide-cut,  an  opening-weir  muft  be 
conftrudted,  by  which  the  water  in  the  river  can  always  be 
kept  at  a proper  height  for  covering  the  (hallows  and  bed  of 
the  river  to  a proper  depth  for  the  navigation  ; ieveral  of 
thefe  opening- weirs  have  within  thefe  few  years  been  con- 
flrudted  on  the  Thames,  one  of  which  near  Windfor  has 
been  deferibed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Zach.  Allmitt  in  his  Con~ 
f derations  on  the  bef  Mock  cf  improving  the  River  Thames, 
1 80  5,  p.  22.  It  confifls  of  Ieveral  ftrong  piles  or  pods  driven 
firmly  into  the  bed  of  the  river  at  20  to  25  feet  apart,  in  a 
ftraight  line  acrofs  the  river:  the  intervals  between  thefe 
piles  are  driven  and  nicely  filled  up  with  pug-piles,  or  dove- 
tail piles,  as  before  deferibed  in  this  aiticle;  thefe  laft  are 
afterwards  fawed  off  ftra  ght  and  even  with  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  have  a ftrong  and  found  fill  nicely  fitted 
and  fpiked  on  to  them,  and  into  each  of  the  large  piles  at 
its  end ; by  this  means  the  water  is  prevented  from  foaking 
or  making  its  way,  except  through  the  rectangular  openings 
between  the  feveral  piles,  which  fliould  be  at  leaft  as  high 
as  the  higheft  floods,  and  have  their  tops  connedled  by 
ftrong  crofs  pieces  of  timber  bolted  on  to  them  ; in  thele 
crofs  pieces,  and  in  the  fill  below,  a number  of  holes  are 
prepared  for  placing  at  equal  intervals  as  many  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  called  rimers,  with  rebates  in  their  fides, 
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for  temporary  gates  to  Aide  down  in,  and  reft  againft  ; after 
thefe  rimers  are  put  in,  a fluice  or  gate,  with  a tall  handle  to 
reft  againft  the  upper,  or  crofs  piece,  is  put  in  between  each 
rimer ; and,  above  thefe,  another  fet  of  gates,  called  over- 
falls,  with  fimilar  handles,  are  fitted,  to  be  occafionally  ufed 
in  dry  feafons,  when  none  of  the  water  is  to  be  fuffered  to 
efcape,  except  by  the  ilde-cut  and  lock-paddles.  In  time  of 
floods,  all  thefe  gates,  overfalls,  and  rimers,  are  taken  away, 
by  perfons  who  go  in  a boat  for  that  purpofe ; which  opera- 
tion, we  are  told,  can  be  performed  in  three  hours,  and  the 
water  is  fuffered  to  take  its  free  courfe  through  the  openings : 
as  the  water  fublides,  a few  of  thefe  gates  are  put  in  at  a 
time,  leaving  the  water  its  courfe  through  the  others,  until 
all  of  them  are  in,  when  on  any  fmall  rife  of  the  water,  the 
fame  falls  over  the  tops  of  thefe  gates  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  below  ; when  a greater  depth  of  water  is  wanted 
above,  the  overfalls  or  upper  gates  are  fuccefiively  put  in 
upon  the  others  ; thefe  bait  being  of  fuch  a height  that  the 
water  can  fall  over  their  tops  before  it  would  overflow  the 
meadows  in  cafe  of  its  riling,  and  the  men  not  attending  or 
being  expeditious  enough  in  taking  away  the  overfalls,  and  then 
the  gates,  if  the  progreflive  rife  of  the  river  fhould  render  it 
necelfary.  Mr.  J.  Plymley  in  his  report  before  quoted, 
page  316,  has  given  a plate  of  a weir  of  this  fort  fora  river, 
which  is  called  a gate-fluice,  with  17  gates,  but  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  defeription  or  account  thereof  in  his 
volume.  In  the  Thames  and  feveral  other  rivers,  Jetties,  or 
Weir-hedges  have  formerly  been  made,  for  diminifhing  the 
width  of  the  river  below  the  feveral  (hoals,  in  order  to  make 
a deeper  but  narrower  and  more  rapid  current  over  the 
fame,  as  is  done,  we  are  told,  on  the  China  car.als  ; but 
the  rapid  and  dangerous  currents  which  thefe  and  the  under- 
water weirs  occafion,  particularly  in  high  water  times,  have 
been  fo  juftly  and  loudly  complained  of,  that  we  trull  the 
fame  will,  ere  long,  give  place  to  the  fide-cuts,  pound-locks, 
and  opening-weirs,  above  deferibed.  The  principles  on 
which  jetties  are  made  to  raife  the  water  in  rivers,  and  the 
mode  of  calculating  their  effects  may  be  found  in  Nicholfon' s 
Journal,  Svo.  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  rapid,  confined,  and 
variable  rivers,  like  the  Severn,  Mr.  Thomas  Telford,  in 
Plymley'’ s Report,  p.  287,  has  recommended  the  deepening 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  lhallow 
places,  in  order  to  equalize  the  declivity  and  current  of 
the  river:  a very  experienced  engineer  has  fuggefted,  that 
deepened  lhalIovv3,  without  jetties  or  fimilar  conftru&ions, 
would  foon  be  again  filled  up  in  many  cafes.  In  the 
higher  parts,  Mr.  T.  propofes  to  ereCt  folid  and  durable 
weirs  of  mafonry  acrofs  the  river  upon  the  {hallow  places, 
with  fide-cuts  and  pound-locks  by  the  fide  of  them,  for  the 
navigation  ; and  the  river  when  thus  diverted,  may,  as  he 
juftly  obferves,  be  applied  to  many  important  purpofes  of 
machinery,  and  for  irrigating  of  the  meadows,  which  would 
th us  be  brought  within  its  reach.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  method  is  practicable,  and  would  ultimately  anfwer 
well ; but  the  expence  would  be  very  great  of  erecting  fub- 
ilantial  weirs,  and  making  the  banks  of  the  fide-cuts,  and 
wails,  and  gates-of  the  locks,  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
floods  from  breaking  over  into  them,  a condition  which 
feems  rieceffary,  if  barges  are  to  be  able  to  proceed  at  all 
times  ; the  towing-path  flrouid  alfo  fir  the  fame  purpofe  be 
made  up  with  a regular  doping  bank  next  the  river,  pre- 
fenting  no  inequalities  or  pi\jeCting  objeCts  to  catch  or  wear 
the  towing-lines,  fo  that  its  top  or  path  {hall  be  always 
above  water.  On  a river  which  rites  16  or  17  feet  or  more, 
thefe  works  would  be  attended  'with  a molt  ferious  expence 
and  difficulty,  particularly  where  cliffs  rife  almoft  perpendi- 
cularly up  from  the  bed  of  the  llr.eam.  . Machinery  on  fuch 


a flream,  unlefs  great  expence  indeed  was  incurred  to  obviate 
it,  would  be  fubjeCt  to  have  its  work  interrupted  by  every 
large  flood  : the  working  of  barges  on  a river  with  fuch 
cuts,  locks,  and  towing-paths,  as  we  have  mentioned,  would 
be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties;  tall  malls  muff  be 
ufed  for  attaching  the  towing-line  in  dry-times  to  bring  the 
line  on  a level,  or  nearly  witli  t he  horfes,  and  in  floods  it 
mull  be  fixed  lower  down,  or  to  a fhorter  mail : and,  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  utmoft  care  might  not  always  be  able,  where 
the  works  are  neceffarily  confined  by  rocky  banks,  to  pre- 
vent barges  from  fometimes  miffing  the  entrance  of  the  fide- 
ent,  and  being  precipitated  down  the  current  over  the  weir, 
and  being  funk.  A towing-path,  locks  and  banks  of  a lefs 
height,  to  that  the  floods  would  frequently  cover  them,  befides 
their  being  totally  ulelefs  in  fuch  times,  would  be  liable  to  be 
damaged  and  waftied  away,  (unlefs  conftruded  in  the  moil 
careful  and  expeniive  manner,)  and  the  cuts  and  locks  to  be 
filled  up  in  a great  meafure  by  fand,  or  gravel,  in  rapid  ri- 
vers. Mr.  William  Reynolds  fet  an  example  which  has  fince 
been  followed,  on  a great  length  of  the  Severn’s  bank,  of 
conftruCting  a towing  path  for  horfes,  inftead  of  the  devious 
way  over  projecting  rocks,  looie  fands,  mud,  and  every 
other  obftacle  which  the  men  who  ufed,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  perform  the  flave-like  office  of  hauling  the  barges 
along,  were  obliged  to  travel : we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  height  of  thefe  new  towing-paths,  or  whether  they  are 
at  times,  and  how  frequently,  covered  and  ufelels  by  reafon 
of  the  floods.  Mr.  Allnult  informs  us,  that  one  horfe  com- 
monly tows  a barge  of  130  tons  burthen  down  the  Thames 
above  Richmond,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  an  half  miles  per 
hour.  While  on  the  running  canals  of  China,  fir  George 
Staunton  obferved  a boat  of  a light  conftruCtion,  with  only 
14  tons  lading,  of  eight  feet  width  of  floor,  about  10  feet 
width  of  water-line,  and  3°  of  extreme  length,  drawing 
tw'o  feet  three  inches  of  water,  and  Iharp  at  the  ends, 
dragged  againft  a ftream  w’hofe  velocity  was  3-!  Englifh 
miles  per  hour;  and,  although  there  wTere  28  trackers,  or 
men  hauling  at  the  line  fattened  to  the  boat,  befides  three 
men  in  the  boat  poling  it  on,  it  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of 
q:  of  a mile  an  hour  ; although  the  channel  was  not  materially 
conftru&ed  in  either  width  or  depth  of  water-w'ay,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fe&ion  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  has 
(p.  2S8.)  propofed  another  method  of  improving  the  Se- 
vern river,  by  collecting  “ the  flood  waters  into  refervoirs,  the 
principal  ones  to  be  formed  among  the  hills  in  Montgome- 
ry fhire,  and  the  inferior  ones  in  Inch  convenient  places  as  - 
might  be  found  in  the  dingles,  See.  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  By  this  means,  the  impetuofity  of  the  floods  might 
be  greatly  leffened,  and  a fuflicient  quantity  ot  water  pie- 
ferved  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  river  in  dry  feafons, 
and  likew'ife  to  anfwer  many  other  ufeful  purpofes,  fuch  as 
the  forming  ponds  for  inland  fiflieries,  the  fupplying  of  arti- 
ficial canals,  and  the  watering  of  land.  This,  it  is  thought, 
might  even  prove  the  iimpleit  and  leaft  expenfive  mode  of 
regulating  navigable  rivers,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  immedi- 
ately on  the  borders  of  hilly  countries.”  An  engineer  of 
the  rirft  reputation  in  his  profeffion  (Mr.  Rennie,)  intimates, 
that  after  what  has  been  find  rtfpeCling  the  excels  of  flood 
water  in  the  river  Rocli  above  the  ordinary  fupply,  the  idea  of 
correcting  the  floods  of  the  Severn  by  refervoirs,  mult  appear 
to  be  ridiculous.  Mr.  William  fe/fop,  on  another  occafion 
already  referred  to,  fays,  that  the  rivers  may  be  rendered  near- 
ly uniform  throughout  the  year  by  refervoirs.. 

The  old  clumiy  Hone  or  brick  bridges  upon  rivers  are  a 
very  principal  interruption  to  the  navigation  thereon,  by 
preventing  the  continuation  of  the  towing-path  in  a place 
where  it  is  generally  the  moft  wanted  to  furmount  the  rapid 
fall  occafioned  by  the  contracted  water-way  under  the 
6 bridge  -j 
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bridge-?  the  mads  of  velTefs  are  alfo  obliged  to  be  {truck.  Thefe 
ci  cumftances  recommend  the  more  general  imitation  of  the 
fpirited  individuals  near  Coalbrook-dale,  who  have  thereerecled 
two  calt  iron  bridges  over  the  Severn,  whole  fingle  and  capa- 
cious arches  remedy  thefe  evils.  We  have  already  fpoken  of 
them  under  the  article  Bridge,  and  in  the  p re  Cent  one,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  the  only  remaining  fubjedts  that  at  pre- 
sent occur  to  us,  relating  to  the  deepening  of  rivers  : the  hen v- 
ingofballajl,  or  taking  up  of  fand,  gravel,  or  other  loofe  or  foft 
matters  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  is  ufnally  performed  by  a 
ftrong  pole,  having  a flat  ring  or  hoop  of  iron  fixed  on  its  end, 
to  which  a (Irong  leathern  bag  is  fattened,  like  what  is  called  a 
landing-net  among  fifhermen  ; or  for  taking  up  gravel  only, 
a fine  and  ftrong  net  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  leathern  bag  ; the 
edge  of  this  hoop  is  made  {harp,  fo  as  to  ftrike  into  the  bot- 
tom, when  a man  putties  ft  down  by  its  pole  ; near  to  this 
hoop  a rope  of  confiderable  length  is  fattened,  which  is  held 
by  a man  that  (lands  at  the  head  on  the  gunwale  of  a barge 
at  anchor,  while  another  man  at  the  ttern  ttrlkes  the  hoop 
and  bag  into  the  bottom,  the  man  at  the  head  then  hauls  at 
the  rope  to  drag  the  bag  along  and  fcrape  the  bottom,  while 
the  other  man  flioves  down  the  pole  to  which  it  is  attached, 
until  the  bag  is  filled  with  fand,  gravel,  or  other  matters, 
which  are  wanted  to  be  got  up  ; the  man  with  the  rope  then 
advances  nearer  to  the  other,  and  pulls  up  by  the  rope  while 
the  other  does  the  fame  by  the  pole,  and  brings  the  bag 
over  the  fide  of  the  veffel,  and  empties  its  contents  into  the 
hold  or  room  of  the  barge.  If  the  bottom  be  hard,  or  the 
bag  large,  two  or  more  men  are  employed  to  pull  the  rope, 
and  fometimes  a winch  and  roll  on  which  the  rope  or  chain 
winds,  are  ufed  for  dragging  the  hoop  and  bag  along  the 
bottom,  and  for  hauling  the  fame  up  to  the  furface,  when 
the  man  at  the  pole  finds  that  the  bag  is  full,  and  begins  to 
pul!  inftead  of  putti  by  the  pole  : this  is  the  employment  at 
Woolwich  of  a great  number  of  convidls,  inftead  of  their  be- 
ing tranfported.  Solid  matters  or  rocks  when  they  happen 
to  want  excavating,  below  the  level  that  the  water  can  be 
drawn  off  to,  or  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  feem  to  require  all  the 
(kill  and  refourcesof  the  engineer.  Near  to  the  entrance  of 
the  new  Eafl  India  Dicks,  in  the  way  of  (hips  in  the  river 
* Thames  at  Blackwall,  is  a rock  or  large  ftone  of  exceedingly 
hard  filecious  pudding-ftone,  confiding,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, of  the  hard  final!  chert  pebbles  which  abound  fo 
much  near  London,  embedded  in  a cement  ttiii  harder  than 
themfelves  ; detached  blocks  of  which  pudding-ftone  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  Londo n Jlrala  ; this  rock  is  fo 
hard  that  no  tool  is  capable  of  boring  it,  and  though  for 
fome  years  pall  tire  comtuittee  for  improving  the  port  of 
London  have  been  occafionally  advertifing  for  perfons  who 
were  witting  to  undertake  or  contrail  for  removing  the  up- 
per part  of  this  rock,  about  40  feet  in  length  and  33  in 
breadth  to  the  depth  of  about  1 8 feet,  yet  the  rock  (till  re- 
mains. The  conduit  of  this  bufintfs  is  now,  it  is  laid,  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  j 'ejfop,  an  able  engineer ; and  we  hope  foon  to 
bear  of  this  dangerous  impediment  being  effectually  removed. 

Having  now  given  the  principles  and  praitice  of  canal- 
making, and  of  river-navigations  and  rail-ways,  as  forming 
one  great,  compound,  and  conneited  Syjlem  of  Inland  Com- 
munication, we  now  proceed  to  give  a conciie  account  of 
all  the  different  eftabliftiments  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdoms.  This  part  of  the  prefent  article,  although  far 
fliort  of  the  degree  of  perfection  which  we  were  defirous  of 
giving  it,  has  been  attended  with  great  labour,  in  refearch 
for  the  fcattered,  and  often  fcanty  materials,  that  are  to  be 
found  refpe&ing  many  of  thefe  undertakings,  which  will 
ever  remain  as  flupendous  monuments  of  Britifh  etiterprize 
and  fpirited  exertion. 


Rcfpecling  the  method  of  arrangement,  we  found  it  in- 
expedient to  follow  thofic  who  have  attempted  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  fome  of  thefe  concerns,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  projected  or  begun  ; becaufe  fo  many  of  them,  in 
diftant  places,  were  projected  at  the  fame  periods,  while 
fome  were  quickly  begun  and  completed,  and  others  re- 
mained a great  while  in  hand. 

The  great  length  of  fome  of  thefe  works  or  undertakings, 
the  fhortnefs  of  others,  their  various  directions  and  their  ge- 
neral and  multiplied  interleftions  with  each  other,  rendered 
any  geographical  arrangement  of  them,  as  from  north  to 
fouth,  or  othervvife,  equally  difficult  and  improper.  We 
truft,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  approve  of  the  plan 
which  we  have  adopted,  of  giving  the  whole  of  thefe  under- 
takings, rivers,  canals,  railways,  &c.  in  one  alphabetical 
feries,  arranged  according  to  the  incorporate,  or  parliamentary 
name  cf  each,  where  the  fame  are  under  fpecial  afts  of  par- 
liament. And,  as  many  important  lines  of  canal  have  been 
furveyed  and  deferibed,  hut  never  fmee  were  executed,  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  preferve  the  memory  of  many  of 
fuch,  by  giving  them  a place  in  the  regular  ferus,  but  print- 
ing their  titles  in  Italics,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  works 
exiiling  or  now  proceeding  with,  which  will  be  printed  in  fmall 
capitals.  Our  principal  aim  has  been  to  exhibit,  asconcifely 
as  poflible,  the  principal  features  of  each  concern,  and  to 
trace  its  connecting  points  with  all  the  other  adjoining  ones  ; 
by  the  help  of  which,  it  is  hoped  that  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  trace  out  and  comprehend  this  great  and  unparalleled 
fyltem  of  improved  inland  communication,  which  has,  and 
will  continue  to  operate  fio  powerfully  towards  our  national 
profperity. 

Aberdare  Canal.  This  undertaking  was  begun  under 
an  a£t  of  the  33d  of  Geo.  III.  ; its  general  direction  (begin- 
ning at  its  lowed:  end,  as  we  fhall  always  do  in  thefe  dtferip- 
tions)  is  about  N.W.  ; it  is  7^  miles  in  length  to  Aberdare, 
betides  an  extenfion  thence,  in  nearly  the  fame  direction,  by 
a railway  for  S,j-  miles  further  ; it  is  fituate  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan  in  South  Wales,  and  is  not  far  from  the  fea-coalt, 
cr  very  greatly  elevated  above  the  fame.  The  great  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  works  near  Aberdare,  Furno-Vaughan,  &c. 
feem  its  principal  objects.  It  begins  in  the  Glamorganjhire 
canal  near  Eglwyfih,  and  terminates  in  the  Neath  canal  at 
Abernant.  The  firft  4-  miles  cf  the  canal  are  level,  and 
thence  it  rifes  40  feet  to  Aberdare.  Mr.  Thomas  Dadford, 
jun.  is  the  engineer.  A lock  of  fnfficient  height,  with  pro- 
per fide-weirs,  was  made  near  the  lower  end,  to  prevent  the 
Glamorganjhire  canal  from  fathering  by  floods,  that  may 
make  their  way  into  and  through  this  canal.  Tke  company 
may  raife  33,500b  (hares,  tool.  each.  The  rates  of  tonnage 
are  too  long  for  fuch  an  abridged  account  as  this  ; they  will 
be  found  in  Phillip's  sto.  Hijlory  of  Inland  Navigation , 
appendix,  p.  58.  Boats  12  feet  long  and  5 feet  wide  may 
be  ufed,  free  of  toll  on  the  pounds,  by  the  adjoining  occu- 
piers, for  their  hufbandry  purpofes.  At  Aberdare  works 
are  fome  curious  machines  ; one  is  faid  to  be  a pair  of  water- 
wheels,  working  one  below  the  other  like  a figure  of  S. 

Aberdeenshire  Canal.  A£ls  36  and  410!' Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direction  is  about  N.W.  for  19  miles  in  length,  in 
Aberdeen  county  in  Scotland  ; itis  near  the  fea-coalt,  and  isnot 
greatly  elevated-in  any  part ; theprincipal  obje&s  feem  theiup- 
ply  ofthe  town  Aberdeen,  the  exportation  of  granite  ftone  from 
the  famous  quarries  on  its  banks,  and  to  form  a communication 
between  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen  and  the  vales  of  the  river 
Don.  It  begins  in  the  tide-way  in  the  Dee  river  in  Aberdeen 
harbour,  and  follows  the  courfe  nearly  of  the  D011  river,  in 
which  it  terminates  at  Inverury  bridge  ; and  paffes  the  pa- 
rifnes  of  Old  Machar,  Ne'whiils,  Dyce,  Kiunellar  and  Kin- 
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tofe.  The  rife  is  i 70  feet  by  17  locks;  the  width  of  the 
canal  is  20  feet,  and  depth  of  water  3 A feet.  The  harbour 
of  Aberdeen,  (connecting  with  the  Dee  river  near  its  mouth, 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  this  canal),  was  furveyed  many  years  ago 
by  Mr.  fohn  Smeaton,  and  lately  by  Mr.  Thomas  Telford , who 
has,  in  his  reports  to  parliament,  recommended  making 
it  capable  of  receiving  Chips  of  18  or  20  feet  draught  of  wa- 
ter. It  appears  that  this  canal  was  completed  and  opened 
in  June  iSo).  The  company  might  by  the  firft  aft  raife 
30,000b,  (hares  50b  each  ; and  by  the  2d  aft  20,000b  more 
might  be  raifed  on  20b  (hares,  bearing  5 per  cent,  in ter eft. 
Half-mile  ftoncs  to  be  erefted.  Pleafure-boats  of  twelve 
feet  long,  and  four  broad  may  be  ufed  on  the  pounds. 

Adur  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  north  for  12  miles  in  the  county  of  Suflex  : its  ob- 
jects are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.,  and  the  export  of 
farming  produce.  New  Shoreham  and  Steyning  are  con- 
fiderable  towns  on  or  near  it.  It  commences  in  the  fea  at 
Southwick  below  Shoreham  harbour,  and  terminates  at 
Bines-bridge  in  Weft-Grinlted.  In  September  1805,  notices 
were  given  of  the  application  for  an  aft  for  extending 
this  navigation  from  Binefbridge  to  Baybridge  in  Ship- 
ley. 

diford  and  Wainfleet.  In  July  lad  ( rSo  ) ) a furvey  was 
ordered  for  an  intended  canal  from  Wainfleet  haven  to  the 
town  of  Alford,  the  general  direftion  of  which  line  is  nearly' 
north,  and  about  12  or  13  miles  in  length,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  : this  line  is  near  the  coalt,  and  feems  but  very 
little  elevated  above  the  fea  : its  principal  objects  feem  the 
fupply  of  Alford,  and  the  export  of  hufbandry  produce  : it 
is  propofed  to  pafs  the  town  of  Burgh.  Wainfleet 
haven  is  faid  to  be  a very  good  harbour  for  trading 
(hips. 

Ancholme  Navigation.  Aft  42  of  Geo.  III. — The 
general  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  fouth  : it  is  al- 
moft  (braight  (except  the  lad  four  miles),  and  about  26 
miles  in  length,  in  Lincolnfliire.  It  is  lituate  within  15 
or  20  miles  of  the  coad,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  thereto 
through  fens  and  level  grounds  for  great  part  of  its  length, 
its  objefts,  befldes  a better  drainage  of  thefe  fens  by  a wide 
and  draight  cut,  indead  of  the  old  courfe  of  the  river 
Ancholme,  feems  the  fupply  of  Market-Railin  and  of 
Caiflor  (by  means  of  the  Caifor  canal,  which  joins  it  at 
South  Kelfey),  and  the  export  of  hu(bandry  produce.  It 
begins  in  the  tide-way  in  the  Humber  river  near  Wintring- 
ham,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Market-Raifin,  palling 
near  the  town  of  Brigg. 

Andover  Canal.  Aft  about  the  30th  of  Geo.  III. 
Its  general  direftion  is  nearly  north,  and  pretty  draight, 
following  the  courfe  nearly  of  the  Anton  river  (which  is  na- 
vigable to  Rumfey)  for  22A  miles  in  length,  in  Hamp- 
fhire  ; it  is  near  the  coad,  and  not  very  greatly  elevated  in 
any  part  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Its  general  objefts  feem 
to  fupply  fuel  to  the  country,  and  to  export  its  furplus  of 
farming  produce.  It  connefts  with  the  Southampton  and  Sa- 
lijbury.  canal,  the  latter  entering  it  at  Red- bridge,  and  leav- 
ing  it  again  at  Kimbridge  mill.  The  town  of  Southamp- 
ton, near  its  fouth  end,  is  the  68th  in  the  order  of  Britifh 
population,  having  7,913  inhabitants.  This  canal  begins  in 
the  tide-way  in  Southampton-water  at  Redbridge,  and  termi- 
nates at  Barlow’s  mill  near  the  town  of  Andover  ; the 
towns  of  Rumfey  and  Stockbridge  being  on  its  courfe.  Its 
rife  is  equal  to  176J  feet,  and  it  is  fed  at  its  upper  end 
from  Pil hill  brook.  This  line  was  furveyed  by  Mr.  fames 
Brindley  in  the  year  1770,  and  an  aft  propofed,  but  the 
oppofition  of  the  land-owners  prevented  one  being  ob- 
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tained,  until  it  had  been  again  furveyed  in  1789,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Whitworth  ; in  a few  years  after  which  it  was  com- 
pleted for  ufe. 

Arhlow  and  Ovoca.  In  1792,  Mr.  William  Chapman  fur- 
veyed the  vales  of  the  Ovoca  river  in  Ireland,  and  recom- 
mended to  render  the  improvement  of  Arklow  harbour, 
which  was  then  intended,  more  beneficial  to  the  adjacent 
country,  by'  connefting  therewith  a fyllem  of  final!  canals  up 
the  rapidly  afeending  vales  of  the  Ovoca,  by  rifing  70  or  So 
feet  at  once  in  proper  places,  by  fome  of  the  fu'bftitutes  for 
locks,  of  which  we  have  before  fpoken. 

Arum  River.  This  navigation  has  nearly  a north  di- 
reftion for  1 r pr  16  miles  in  the  county  of  Suflex.  To  fup- 
ply coals,  and  export  faim  produce,  feem  its  principal  ob- 
jefts ; which  are  facilitated  by  the  Arundel  canal,  that  joins 
it  near  Stopham  bridge,  and  would  be  further  accomplifhed, 
were  the  Surry  iron  rail-way  extended  to  it  at  Wifborough- 
green  bridge,  as  was  propofed  in  the  year  1S01,  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fea  at  Arundel  haven  to  Wi(horough-green 
bridge,  palling  the  town  of  Arundel  in  its  courfe. 

Arundel  Canal.  Aft  31  of  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direftion  is  weft:  fer  about  11  miles,  following  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Rother,  in  the  county  of  SutTex.  It  is  about  rz 
or  13  miles  from,  and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  fea-coaft,  above 
which  it  is  but  little  elevated.  The  fupplying  of  the  inhabit- 
ants with  coals,  and  exporting  of  hufbandry  produce,  feem 
the  principal  objefts  of  this  canal.  It  commences  in  the 
Arun  river  near  Stopham  bridge,  and  terminates  at  the  lower 
plat  near  Midhurft,  with  a tide  cut  of  about  one  mile  in 
length  to  Haflmgbourn  bridge  in  Petworth  parifh.  The 
line  being  through  the  parifhes  of  Stopham,  Coldwaltham, 
Bury,  I'ittleworth,  Ergdean,  Coates,  Sutton,  Petworth, 
Dunfton,  Burton,  Tillington,  Lodiworth,  Selham,  Am- 
berlham,  Eafebourn,  Woolavington,  and  Midhurft.  This 
canal  is  the  property  of  that  public  lpirited  nobleman  the 
earl  of  Egremont , but  open  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  on  pay- 
ing certain  fpecified  tolls. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch  Canal.  Aft  34,  Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  canal,  though  in  a ferpentine 
courfe,  is  nearly' north,  40  miles  in  the  counties  of  War- 
wick, Leicefter,  and  Derby'.  It  commences  near  and  al- 
moft  upon  the  grand-ridge  on  its  eaftern  fide,  and  near  its 
other  extremity  is  tunnelled  through  a yet  higher  fide-branch. 
of  the  great  ridge.  The  conveying  away  of  the  coals  and 
lime-ftone  from  this  laft  ridge,  and  the  fupply  of  the  towns 
on  its  borders  by  means  of  the  Coventry  canal,  with  which 
it  connefts,  are  its  principal  objefts.  Coventry,  which  is 
near  it,  is  the  24th  town  for  population  in  Britain,  having 
16,034  inhabitants ; while  Hinckley,  which  is  upon  the  line, 
has  5,070  perfons,  and  is  the  120th  in  order.  Market  Bof-' 
worth  and  Afhby-de-la-Zouch  are  other  confiderable  towns 
near  or  on  the  line  ; the  commencement  of  which  is  at 
Marfton  bridge  near  Nuneaton,  on  the  Coventry  canal,  and 
the  termination  is  by.  a rail-way.  (of  3-|  miles)  at  Ticknal  lime- 
works  ; there  alfo  is  a rail-way  branch  of  6-|-  miles  to  Cloudf- 
hill  lime-work  ; another  to  Mr.  Wilke' s Meaiham  collieries 
of  5 miles : a cut  of  2 A miles  to  Swadlingcote  coal-works  ; 
another  of  | mile  to  Staunton  lime-works ; another  is  to  be 
made  to  Stanton -Harrold  park  (if  defired  by  the  earl  of  Fer- 
rers, the  proprietor  thereof);  and  there  is  another  (hortcutof* 
200  yards  to  Hinckley  wharf.  The  firft  30^-  miles  of  this  ca- 
nal arelevel,  extending  to  Oakthorpe  engine  on  Afhbywoulds, 
and  forming  with  parts  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canals,  a 
level  of  73  mileB  in  length,  being,  without  the  branches,  the 
longelt  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  rendered  more  Angular 
by  being  on  fo  high  a level,  as  to  crofs  the  grand  ridge  with- 
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out  a tunnel.  From  Oakthorpe  engine  to  tlie  Boothorpe 
feeder,  i-|  mile,  is  a rife  of  140  feet,  thence  the  fnmmit  level 
of  4J  miles  extends,  through  the  principal  tunnel  to  its  north 
end  ; ther.ce  to  the  Cloudfhiil  branch,  \ of  a mile,  is  a fall 
of  84  feet,  and  thence  to  Ticknal  works  is  it  level.  The 
Cloudfhiil,  Swadlingcote,  and  Hinckley  branches,  are  level 
with  the  line,  and  the  Staunton  branch  falls  28  feet  there- 
from. O11  this  canal  are  two  tunnels,  one  near  Alhby  -de-la* 
Zouch  town  of  700  yards  in  length,  and  the  other  near 
Snareton  of  200  yards.  At  Shackerton  and  at  Snareton 
there  are  aqucdutls  ; and  at  Boothorpe  a refervoir  with  a 
Jleam-engine  for  pumping  up  its  water  into  a feeder  for  the 
fummit-level  of  the  canal.  The  rail- way  branches,  and  lorr.e 
part  of  the  canal  were  completed  previoufly  to  May  1 S02,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  May  1805,  that  the  whole  of  the  line 
was  completed  and  opened.  The  company  were  authorifed 
to  raife  2O0,ocol.,  the  amount  of  (hares  iool.  each.  Public 
wharfs  are  provided  on  Alhby  woulds,  and  at  Green-hills 
near  Sutton  Cheney.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  owner  of 
collierie3v  at  Coal-Orton,  to  which  rail-ways  had  previoufly 
been  made  .at  great  expence  connecting  with  the  Leicefter 
navigation,  is  to  be  compenfated,  and  the  company  may  pur- 
chafe  certain  annual  quantities  o,f  his  coals  for  fuch  purpofe. 
This  company  is  alfo  bound  to  indemnify  the  Lelcejler  naviga- 
tion, and  to  allow  them  a rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  coals 
carried  upon  this  canal  or  its  branches  beyond  a certain  point 
from  the  coal-pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  water-levels 
or  rail-ways.  To  the  Coventry  canal  company  they  are  alfo 
bound  to  pay  jd.  per  ton  for  all  coals,  and  fome  few  other  ar- 
ticles, which  pafs  upon  any  part  of  this  canal  or  its  branches, 
and  afterwards  upon  any  parts  of  the  Coventry,  the  Oxford,  or 
Grand  jfunBion  canals,  or  from  either  of  thofe  canals  to. 
this  : and  for  duly  enforcing  this  laft  compenfation,  the  Co- 
ventry company  are  authorifed  to  ereCt  toll-houfe  and  bars, 
and  ftation  their  own  collectors  when  and  where  they  may 
chufe  upon  the  works  belonging  to  this  company.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  allowed,  vary  from  2d.  to  ^ch  per  ton 
per  mile  on  different  goods,  while  fome  articles  are  to  be 
allowed  to  pafs  toll  free.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  Hat- 
ing thefe  particulars,  which  will  be  found  in  Phillips's 
Hlflory  of  Inland  Navigation,  4to.  Appendix,  p.  128.  In 
June  1796,  a furvey  was  made  by  Mr.  IVhitivorth  for  con- 
necting the  north  end  of  this  canal,  by  'means  of  the  pro- 
poftd  Commercial  canal,  with  the  Trent  and  Merfey  and  the 
Chejler  canals,  and  opening  the  long  willied  for  communica- 
tion between  London,  Hull,  Chellcr,  Liverpool,  Manchef- 
ter,  &c.  for  river-boats  of  40  tons  burthen.  In  confeqtience 
of  the  failure  of  this  fcheme,  in  the  January  following,  it 
was  propofed  to  extend  this  canal  to  the  Trent  at  Burton, 
and  to  the  Trent  and  Merfey  at  Shobnall. 

Avon  River,  [Bath.)  The  general  direction  of  this  na- 
vigation is  about  S.  E.,  in  length  26  or  27  miles,  by  a 
crooked  courfe  in  the  county  of  Somerfct,  and  fkirting  that 
of  Gloucefter  : it  opens  into  the  Severn  river,  and  is  molt 
of  it  a tide- way.  The  objeCts  of  this  navigation  are  as 
various,  as  the  imports  and  exports  of  fuch  large  places  as 
Bath  and  Briftol  and  a populous  neighbourhood  require  ; 
befides  its  connedtion  with  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal,  and 
the  other  canals  therewith  connected.  The  city  of  Briilol 
is  the  7th  place  in  the  order  of  Britifh  population,  having 
68,645  inhabitants,  and  Bath  is  the  12th,  with  32,200  in- 
habitants. The  commencement  of  this  river  is  in  the  King’s 
road  in  the  Severn  river  (here  about  fe*en  miles  wide), 
and  its  navigation  ends  at  Bath,  near  the  commencement 
of  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal.  About  the  year  1803, 
pr  1804,  aa  aCi  was  obtained  by  the  Brljlol  Dock  com- 


pany, for  converting  about  70  acres  of  the  old  and  crook- 
ed courfe  of  the  Avon  into  a vail  floating-dock  for  (hips, 
and  to  cut  a new  channel  for  the  river.  About  May 
1804,  thefe  works  commenced,  under  Mr.  IV.  'Jejj'op,  and 
great  progrefs  has  been  made  towards  their  completion. 
Two  call-iron  bridges  are  ereCling  over  the  Avon  near  thefe 
works  ; one  of  them  from  Cli! ton-down  to  Leigh-down 
will,  it  is  fnid,  be  200  feet  high  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  the  other  fuffie’entiy  high  for  fhips  to  pafs  under 
it.  That  effer.tial  appendage,  a towing-path,  was  wanting 
on  this  river,  until  the  above  company  was  eftablilhed,  who 
are  making  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  from  Pill  up  to 
Briftol,  and  one  thence  to  HanhaVn  mills  ; from  which 
place  up  to  Bath,  a towing-path  is  r opofed  to  be  extended, 
under  an  a 61,  for  which  notices  have  juft  been  given  ; this 
laft  part  of  the  river  is  alfo  intended  to  be  improved  in  other 
refpedts.  We  have,  alfo,  lately  feen  a notice  for  a further 
application  to  parliament  by  the  Brijlol  Dock  company,  for 
eredling  a dam  and  overfall,  with  fluices,  &c.  at  Red-clifF 
in  Bedminller,  to  keep  up  the  water  for  the  new  floating 
docks,  and  for  other  amendments  of  their  former  a£ls ; in 
1796  it  \yas  propofed  that  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal  fhov.ld 
be  extended  to  this  river  at  Briftol.  At  Bitton  below  Bath, 
it  was  lately  propofed,  that  the  Gloucejlerfdre  rail-way  fnoald 
connedl.  In  1762,  Mr.  Stratford  gave  a deflgn  for  a new 
ftone  bridge  in  Briftol  of  one  arch,  130  feet  fpan?  and  32^ 
feet  high,  which  Mr.  John  Smeaton  examined  and  approv- 
ed ; and  in  1765,  the  laft  mentioned  engineer  gave  a de- 
flgn and  eftimate  for  a floating  dock  nearly  as  above  ; after 
which,  Mr.  Campion  made  other  defigns. 

Avon  River,  [Salijlury  ) The  diredlion  of  this  navigable 
river  is  very  nearly  north,  and  its  length  near  30  miles,  in 
the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts.  The  general  objedls  of  this 
navigation  are  the  fupply  of  Salifbury,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  export  of  its  agriculture  produels.  Near 
Salifbury,  it  connedls  with  the  Southampton  and  Salijbury 
canal.  Salilbury  contains  7,668  inhabitants,  and  is  the  70th 
place  in  the  order  of  our  population  ; Fording-bridge,  Ring- 
wood,  and  Chrift-Church,  are  like  wife  considerable  towns 
on  the  line.  The  commencement  is  at  the  fea  in  Chrift- 
Church  harbour,  and  termination  at  Salifbury.  The  locks 
and  works  of  this  navigation  had  not  been  long  completed, 
before  a fudden  flood  happened,  which  fwept  away  the 
greater  part  of  then*i;  in  which  ftate  it  lay  until  1771,  when 
Mr.  fames  Brindley  furveyed  its  courfe,  and  recommendtd  a 
new-  canal  by  the  Tide  of  the  river  ; this  was  not  however 
adopted,  but  the  river-works  have  lince  been  repaired  ; and 
the  imperfection  of  them,  was,  we  believe,  among  the  moll 
powerful  motives  for  the  adoption,  in  1795,  t,ne  South- 
ampton and  Salijbury  canal  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Smeaton- 
examined  Chriltchurch  harbour  in  1764,  and  recommended 
another  pier  to  be  built  weft  of  the  old  one. 

Avon  River,  [Stratford.)  The  general  direflion  of  this 
navigation  is  about  N.  E.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  near  40 
miles  in  Worcellerfhire  and  Warwicklhire  : the  lower  end 
thereof  is  but  a few  feet  higher  than  the  tide-way.  The 
trade  thereon  is  very  various,  depending  in  a great  meaftire 
on  the  connection  which  it  forms  between  the  Severn  river 
and  the  Stratford  canal.  Tewklbury,  Perfliore,  Eveftiam, 
and  Stratford,  are  conliderable  towns  upon  it.  It  com- 
mences in  the  river  Severn  at  Tewkfbury,  and  terminates  at 
Stratford  on  Avon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Stratford  canal. 
George  Perrot , efq.  is  the  proprietor  of  this  navigation,  and 
entitled  to  certain  tolls,  which  were  not  to  be  lcffened  by 
the  new  communication  with  the  Severn,  which  the  JVor - 
cejler  and  Birmingham  and  Stratford  canals  were  to  open,  but 
2 they 
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they  were,  by  the  act  for  the  latter  concern  ( 33  Geo.  Ill  ), 
to  make  good  any  falling  off  in  thefe  tolls.  About  1792, 
the  Stratford  and  Croperdy  was  propofed  to  proceed  from 
this  river  at  Stratford  to  the  Oxford  canal. 

Axe  River.  The  general  direction  of  this  navigation  is 
almoft  S.  E.  for  about  1 t miles  in  length  by  a crooked  cour fe 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet  : it  is  but  little  elevated.  Its 
chief  objects  are  the  import  of  coals,  and  export  of  farm 
produce,  Axbridge  being  the  only  town  of  any  importance 
upon  it.  It  commences  in  the  Briftol  channel  near  Uphill, 
and  terminates  near  Axbri  ige.  An  aft  of  the  J.2d  Geo.  III. 
palled,  for  altering  and  improving  that  part  of  it  which  is 
between  Blevdon  and  Axbridge.  At  13 lean  the  Brlflol  and 
Taunton  canal  was  once  propofed-  to  join  this  navigation  ; 
as  the  Exeter  and  Uphill  alfo  was  defigned  to  do  at 
Uphill. 

Axemonth  and  Langport.  In  1769,  Mr.  James  Brindley 
furveyed  this  line,  which  is  nearly  north,  and  about  30  miles 
in  length,  in  Devonlhirc,  Dorfetlhire,  and  Somerji?fhit«, 
c rolling  the  fouth-weftern  branch  of  the  grand  ridge. 
The  objefts  of  it  feem  to  have  been  the  fupply  of  coals,  es- 
corting the  produftr,  of  the  country,  and  opening  a com- 
munication between  the  fouth  coalt  and  the  Brillol  channel, 
by  means  of  the  Barret  river.  Axminfter,  Chard,  and  li- 
nt infttr  are  the  principal  towns  which  this  line  was  to  ap- 
proach ; commencing  in  the  tide-way  at  Axemouth,  and 
terminating  in  the  Barret  river  at  Langpovt. 

Ayre  and  Calder  Navigation.  Aft  9 or  10  of  Will. 
III.  The  general  direftion  of  ChzAyre river  is  nearly  well,  for 
about  40  miles  by  a ferpentine  courfe,  from  which  the  lowed 
part  of  the  Calder  river  branches,  nearly  fouth-weff,  by  a 
crooked  courfe  of  about  15  miles,  all  in  the  Welt  Riding  of 
Yorklhirc.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  rivers,  though  an  internal  one,  be- 
gins near  the  level  of  the  tide-way,  and  no  parts  of  either  of 
the  navigations  thereon  are  much  elevated.  The  objefts  of  this 
navigation  were  at  firft  very  confiderable,  in  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  populous,  manufacturing,  and  coal  country- 
through  which  it  paffes,  and  they  are  greatly  increafed,  fince  it 
has  formed  part  of  the  grand  communications  between  the 
port  of  Hull,  or  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  towns  of  Mari- 
chefter  and  Liverpool,  or  the  irilh  Sea,  by  means  of  the 
I.eeds  and  Liverpool,  Rochdale,  and  Huddersfield  canals,  and 
others  joining  them.  It  contiefts  near  Snaitli  with  a branch 
of  the  Don  or  Dun  river;  at  Leeds,  with  forr.e  confiderable 
rail  ways  extending  to  collieries  from  the  coal-ftaith  ; near 
Wakefield  it  connects  with  the  Barnfley  canal.  Leeds  is  the 
8th  place  in  point  of  population  in  Britain,  having  5.3,162 
perfons,  and  Wakefield  the  64th,  with  8131  perfons  ; Hyn- 
{]et,  near  it,  is  the  104th,  with  5799  perfons;  Snaith, 
Selbv,  and  Pontivfaft,  are  alfo  confiderable  places  near  this 
navigation,  which  begins  in  the  Oufie  river  near  Armyn  (to 
which  place  50  and  60  ton  (loops  come  up),  and  terminates 
its  north- wt Hern  branch  at  Leeds  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  and  its  fouth-weftern  branch  at  Wakefield  in  the  Cal- 
der and  Hcbble  navigation.  It  has  alfo  a branch  of  canal  about 
gi  miles  to  the  Oufie  river  at  Selby,  for  Ihortening  the  diftance 
to  York,  & c.  ; and  another  of  i|  mile  near  Mathley,  be- 
tween the  Ayre  and  Calder  rivers,  for  Ihortening  the  voyage 
between  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  The  boats  generally  ufed 
hereon  are  56  feet  long,  \ wide,  and  draw  3 feet  water,  with 
2S  tons  of  lading : thefe  boats  often  go  down  the  Humber,  and 
round  the  coaft,  to  the  IV ell  and  and  Great  Oufie  rivers,  The 
proprietors  are  authorifed  to  exaft  fo  high  a rate  of  ton- 
nao-e  as  1 6s.  per  ton  in  winter,  and  10 s.  in  fummer,  between 
Leeds  and  the  Oufie.  It  is  provided  i<i  the  Huddersfield  a ft, 
34  Geo.  III.,  that  if  any  communication  is  hereafter  made 
with  that  canal  to  the  eaftward,  the  proprietors  of  this  are 
to  be  compen fated.  The  opposition  of  thefe  parties  proved 
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fatal,  in  1769,  to  n canal  which  Mr.  Brindley  furveyed  be- 
tween Selby  and  Leeds. 

Barnsley  Canal,  Aft  33  of  peo.  III.  The  firft 
part  of  the  courfe  of  this  canal  is  fouth,  and  the  remainder 
weft,  about  15  miles  in  length,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of \ork- 
fhire  : its  vveftern  end  is  conliderably  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  The  principal  objefts  ofit  feem  to  be  the  export 
of  coals  and  paving-ftones,  and  forming  a fhort  communica- 
tion with  Rotherham  and  Sheffield  (by  th t Dearne  and  Dove 
canal,  with  which  it  connects  at  Eyming  wood  near  Barn- 
fley ) , and  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Manchefter,  Liver- 
pool, &c.  Wakefield  is  the  64th  town  in  the  order  of  popula- 
tion, with  8131  perfons;  Barnfley  is  alfo  a confiderable 
town.  This  canal  commences  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cal- 
der river,  or  Ayre  and  Calder  navigation,  a little  below 
Wakefield  town,  makes  a turn  when  it  arrives  at  the  Dearne 
river,  and  terminates  at  Barnby-bridge  near  Cawthorn  ; there 
is  a branch  of  2 J,  miles  to  Haigh-bridge  in  Wooley  parifh, 
and  rail-way  branches  to  Barnfley  town  1 mile,  and  to 
Sdkftone  J mile.  From  the  Calder  to  the  juriftion  of  the 
Dearne  and  Dove  canal,  about  9 miles,  is  a rife  of  1 20J-  feet  : 
this  is  effected  by  three  locks  together,  near  Agbridge, 
having  a low  level  or  fide-cut  brought  tip  to  near  the  upper 
pound,  witlga  Ream-engine  for  pumping  up  the  water  again, 
which  is  let  down  by  the  lockage  ; by  13  other  locks  near 
Watton,  and  a long  fide-cut,  from  which  engines  pump  up 
the  water  to  fupply  the  pound  above  thefe  ; and,  near 
Bargli-bridge,  by  4 other  locks,  a fide-cut,  and  engine. 
On  the  Haigh  -bridge  branch  there  are  alfo  7 locks  together, 
with  a low  fide-cut,  and  a Iteam-engine  for  pumping  up  the 
water  required  for  lockage.  At  Eym  ts  an  aqueduft-bridge. 
This  canal  is  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  fame  iized  boats  as 
navigate  tiie  Calder.  It  is  provided,  that  any  rail-ways 
or  llone-roads,  that  may  be  made  northward  from  Bargh- 
bridge  (or  mill)  lhail  be  difeontinued  or  removed,  if  a 
cut  (hall  be  made  from  the  Calder  and  Helble  navigation, 
to  conneft  herewith ; alfo,  t hat  the  fteam-engine  near 
Warrnfield  lhail  be  foconftrufted  as  to  burn  its  own  fmoke, 
to  prevent  any  nuifance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  company 
were  authorifed  to  raife  97,000b,  (hares,  iool.  each.  This 
canal  was  completed  and  opened  8th  of  June  1799.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  on  different  article’s  are  various  : fome  fixed 
at  6d.  to  qd.  tor  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  ; and  various 
others  at  3d.  to  Jd.  per  ton  per  mile,  with,  feveral  exemp- 
tions, rates  of  wharfage,  &c.  See  Phillip’s  Hi/lory,  410. 
App.  p.  4.0  to  43.  The  engineers  were  Mr.  William  jejfiop , 
Mr.  William  IVright , and  Mr.  Go//. 

Barrow  River  ( Ireland ).  This  is  one  of  the  rivers, 
for  the  improvement  of  vvhofe  navigation  the  Irilh  parliament 
granted  feveral  fums  of  the  public  money,  bet  ween  the  years 
1753  and  1771,  amounting  to  13,600k  It  is  probable  that 
lets  than  the  half  of  this  amount,  raifed  and  expended  by 
individual  proprietors,  with  that  circumfpeftion  which  felf- 
intereft  can  alone  infpire,  would  have  effefted  what,  we  are 
told,  til's  expenditure  has  left  very  imperfeft.  At  Portar- 
lington  and  at  Monefteraven  this  river  was  to  be  joined  by 
different  branches  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

Basingstoke  Canal.  This  line  of  canal  was  firft  pro- 
pofed in  1772,  as  an  extenfion  of,  or  appendage  to,  the  canal 
intended  for  Ihortening  the  courfe  of  the  navigation  oftheri- 
ver  Thames,  between  Reading  and  Maidenhead  ; but  it  was 
fome  years  before  the  firft  aft  for  this  was  obtained,  in  1778  ; 
the  other  aft  is  the  33  of  Geo.  III.  The  general  direftion 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  weft,  by  rather  a crooked  courfe  of  37 
miles  in  length,  in  the  counties  of  Surry  and  Hants;  the 
fummit-pound  thereof  of  22  miles  in  length  is  upon  a high 
level,  near  the  fouth-eaft  branch  of  the  grand-ridge  on  its 
north  fide.  The  principal  objefts  thereof  feem  the  import 
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of  coals,  and  export  of  timber  and  agricultural  produce,  from 
and  to  the  ‘Thames.  Bafingftoke  and  Odiham  are  confider- 
able  towns  on  or  near  its  line,  which  commences  in  the  IVey 
river  at  Weftley,  (abcut'two  miles  from  its  jundlion  with  the 
Thames ,)  and  terminates  at  Bafingftoke.  A cut  of  6 miles  in 
length,  and  level  with  the  fummit-pound,  was  propofed 
northward  to  Turgis  Green,  but  has  not  yet  been  begun,  as 
we  underhand.  The  firft  15  miles  from  the  IVey  river  has  a 
rife  of  195  feet  by  29  locks  to  Dadbrook,  (the  part  at  each 
lock  being  about  7 feet)  from  whence  to  Bafingftoke  it  is 
level:  45  ton  boats  are  ufed  on  this  canal.  At  Grewel  is  a 
tunnel,  part  of  which  interfefts  the  chalk  ftrata,  (about  f 
mile  in  length)  that  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  in;  but  the 
fame  has,  we  are  told,  been  fubftantially  repaired.  At  Al- 
derihot  there  is  a large  refervoir  for  the  fupply  of  this  canal, 
(which  was  begun  in  1788  and  completed  in  1796,  at  the  ex- 
pence to  the  proprietors  of  160,000k)  and  a feeder  from  the 
river  Lodden.  There  are  72  bridges  over  the  canal,  and  feveral 
culverts  acrofs,  to  convey  the  water  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  lands.  The  company  were  authorifed  toraife  186, cool. 
The  prices  of  freight  from  Bafingftoke  to  Hamborough  wharf, 
London,  for  coarfe  and  heavy  goods,  was,  in  1800,  15s. 
per  ton  ; to  the  dockyards,  as  far  as  Deptford,  16s. ; and 
to  Blackwall  docks,  17s.  per  ton  for  timber,  & c.  The 
length  of  a paffage  is  three  or  four  days.  In  the  year  1796 
there  was  an  intention  of  extending  a branch  from  near  Gre- 
well  tunnel,  of  about  22  miles  in  length,  to  the  naviga- 
tion that  connects  with  Southampton  water  ; about  1 794 
there  was  an  expedfation  of  its  being  joined  by  the  canal 
which  will  next  be  mentioned  ; and  in  jSoi,  notices  were 
given  of  an  intended  cut  from  Chiltou-nioor  to  Baglhot- 
green  in  Windlefham  ; for  want  of  thefe  or  fome  other  junc- 
tions that  (hall  throw  a greater  trade  into  it,  this  canal  has, 
though  improving,  been  as  yet  rather  unprodudtive  to  the 
(hare-holders.  In  i8co  there  was  a propofai  for  extending 
the  Grand  Surry  to  meet  this  canal  at  the  Wey  river. 

Bafingftoke  and  Hampfead.  About  the  year  1794,  a line 
of  canal  was  projedled,  and  notices  given,  extending  from 
the  Bafingfoke  canal  at  that  town,  to  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
canal  at  Hampftead,  2 miles  above  Newbury,  the  length 
' of  the  line  was  faid  to  be  22  miles ; we  have  fince  heard  no- 

thing of  this  fcheme. 

Belfast  to  Loch  Nkagh.  This  line  of  canal  was  be- 
gun under  an  a£f  of  the  Irifh  parliament  feveral  years  ago, 
for  forming  a communication  with  the  fea  at  Carrick-fergus 
Bay  and  the  above  inland  lake  or  loch,  as  alfo  for  export- 
ing marble  from  the  quarries  thereof  near  its  line. 

Belper  Canal.  In  September  1801,  notices  were  given 
for  a propofed  canal,  rail-ways,  &c.  from  the  Cromford 
canal  at  Bull-bridge,  to  Black-brook-bridge,  through  the 
parilhes  of  Crick,  Heage,  Aihley,  Hay,  Beiper,  and  Duf- 
field  ; all  in  Derby  (hire. 

Bigglefwade  and  Hertford.  Several  years  ago  a propofai 
was  made,  for  joining  the  Ivel  river  at  Bigglefwade  with  the 
Lea  river  at  Hertford,  by  means  of  a canal  palling  the  town 
of  Hitchin,  by  which  an  internal  communication  between 
Lynn  and  London  would  be  opened  ; but  the  difficulty  of 
fupplying  a fummit-level  near  Stevenage  with  water,  feems 
a greater  obftacle  than  the  expedled  trade  would  pay  for 
furmounting. 

Birmingham  [old)  Canal.  Adis  the  8th,  9th,  nth, 
23d,  24th,  and  34th  of  Geo.  III.  the  laftbut  one  of  which 
adds,  unites  the  concerns  of  this  company  with  thofe  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal  below;  but  as  thefe  canals 
were  conftrudfed  and  remain  under  diftindd  provifions  in  the 
adds,  and  take  different  direddions  from  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, where  they  meet,  we  have  deviated  from  our 
Bfuhl  rule  and  continued  them  feparate  in  our  account.  The 


general  dire.ddion  of  this  canal  is  about  S.  E.  and  22 ~ miles 
in  length  by  a crooked  courfe,  through  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  a detached  part  of  Salop  and  Warwick  r it 
fkirts  along  near  the  grand-ridge  on  its  ealdern  fide,  at  f<> 
high  a level  as  to  crofs  it  near  its  northern  end  without  any 
deep  cutting  or  tunnel ; and,  in  that  high  fituation  is  wholly 
fupplied  by  refervoirs  for  flood  waters,  or  fleam  engines 
which  pump  up  the  water  again,  after  it  has  been  let  down 
for  lockage,  or  out  of  old  and  difufed  coal-pits.  The  prin- 
cipal ohjedls  of  this  canal  are  the  carrying  away  of  the  coals 
from  the  numerous  mines  on  its  banks  and  branches,  and  the 
manufadfared  goods  of  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chefter,  &c.  It  connedls  near  Farmer’s-bridge  at  Birming- 
ham, with  the  IVorcefer  and  Birmingham,  at  Tipton  Green 
with  the  Dudley  canal,  and  near  Wolverhampton  with  the 
IVyrley  and  Fffngton  canal.  The  great  towns  on  and  near 
the  fame  are,  Birmingham,  the  6th  in  the  order  of  popula- 
tion, containing  73,670  inhabitants:  Wolverhampton,  the 
33d,  with  12,565  perfons;  Walfal,  the  47th,  with  10,399 
perfons  ; Dudley,  the  49th,  with  10,107  perfons  ; and  Bil- 
iton,  the  87th,  with  6,914  perfons  : in  the  centre  of  fo  large 
and  adlive  a population  as  this,  the  wonder  in  a great  mea- 
fure  ceafes,  that  this  canal,  conllrudfed  and  carried  on  under 
fuel)  peculiar  difadvantages,  fhould  neverthelefs  have  proved 
the  moft  lucrative  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  This 
canal  commences  in  the  Staffordfflre  and  Worceferfhire  canal 
at  Alderlky  or  Autherly,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal,  at  Farmer’s- 
bridge,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  the 
line  being  double  in  two  places,  viz.  at  Tipton,  where  a 
tunnel  of  near  1000  yards,  and  a canal  of  j|.  mile  in  length, 
between  Bloomfield  and  Deepfield  has  been  made  fince 
J794>  for  avoiding  a zig-zag  loop  round  Tipton  hill,  of  4 
miles  ; alfo  at  the  Smithwick  locks,  where  two  canals  with  3 
locks  on  each  have  been  made,  fince  1787,  for  accommodating 
the  immenfe  traffic  which  is  hourly  paifing.  The  collateral 
cuts  are  very  numerous,  the  principal  one  extends  from  near 
Bromwich  to  the  town  of  Walfal,  by  a crooked  courfe  of 
83:  miles ; from  this  branch  nine  or  more  branches  ftrike  off 
to  as  many  coal-works,  & c.  on  each  fide  of  it ; the  ter- 
mination of  fome  of  thefe  are,  near  Wednefbury  town,  at 
Broad-water  engine,  Toll-end,  Bradley,  Billion,  David’s 
Ram-farm,  and  other  coal-works  : the  lengths  of  all  which 
are  feveral  miles.  Prom  the  line  there  is  alfo  a cut  of  about 
one  mile,  to  Oker-hill  coal  works  ; another  to  Meffrs. 
Bolton  and  Watt's  famous  Soho  foundery,  and  another  to 
Newhall-ring  bafon  and  wharf  in  Birmingham.  In  the  firft 
mile  and  three  quarters,  the  rife  from  the  Stafford  and  Wor- 
cejler  canal  is  151  feet,  by  means  of  20  locks,  then  18J 
miles  are  level;  a defcent  of  18  feet  then  takes  place,  by  3 
locks  (on  each  of  the  two  branches  before-mentioned)  ; the 
remainder  of  the  line  about  4!  miles  is  level,  to  the  jun&ions 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  and  the  Worcejler  and  Bir- 
mingham canals  at  Farmer’s  bridge.  The  Walfal  branch, 
where  it  leaves  the  line,  has  a fall  of  18  feet  by  means  of 
3 locks,  and  about  two  miles  further  near  Rider’s-green,  a 
further  fall  of  48  feet  by  6 locks,  whence  to  Walfal  is  level ; 
the  Toll-end  branch  has  a rife  of  15  feet  by  3 locks,  and 
the  Bradley  of  20  feet  by  4 locks,  all  the  other  cuts  being 
level.  This  canal  was  originally  cut  28  feet  wide  at  top,  16 
at  bottom,  and  of  deep  ; but  by  conflant  wear  and  widen- 
ing it  is  now  40  feet  wide  at  the  top  on  the  average.  The 
locks  are  70  feet  long  and  7 wide  in  the  clear,  and  the  boats 
carry  about  22  tons.  At  the  coal-wharf  near  Farmer’s-bridge, 
and  at  its  fide  cuts,  40  boats  can  unload  at  the  fame  time ; the 
Newhall-bafon  of  2 acres,  is  for  the  unloading  and  loading 
of  timber,  (tone,  dates,  and  general  merchandize,  no  wharf- 
age is  charged  at  either  of  thefe  wharfs.  Originally,  there 
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W“s  a ftinrmit-level  on  the  line  of  -about  one  mile  in  length  at 
Smithwick,  18  feet  higher  than  at  prefent,  (of  which  xooo 
yards  was  deep-cutting,  2S  feet  in  the  deepell  part)  and  it 
was  fupplied  until  17S7,  by  a fleam-engine  at  each  end; 
when,  owing  to  the  increafing  trade,  this  fummit  was  cut 
down,  and  6 locks  removed,  making  the  deep-cutting  one 
mile  in  length,  and  46  feet  deep  in  one  place  ; and  though 
this  work  was  2#  years  in  hand,  and  coll  30,000k  yet  it 
was  fo  managed,  that  the  paffiige  of  boats  was  only  14  days 
interrupted  thereby.  There  is  a confiderable  refervoir  near 
Oldbury,  and  another  near  Smithwick,  with  feeders  for  con- 
veying their  waters  into  the  fummit  level.  The  celebrated 
Mr.  James  Brindley  was  the  original  engineer,  and  on  the 
6th  of  November  1769,  he  completed  10  miles  of  the  line 
and  branches  next  Birmingham,  by  which  coals  were  firll 
brought  by  water  to  that  great  town  from  near  Wednef- 
bury,  and  their  price  to  the  inhabitants  was  lowered  at  once 
from  15s.  and  1 8s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton  1 In  October  1772, 
the  line  was  opened,  and  in  June  1799,  the  Walfal  branch 
was  completed.  The  proprietors  were  authorifed  to  raile 
11 5, cool.'  before  the  confoliaation  of  this  and  the  Birming- 
ham and  Fa%ely  concerns.  At  firll  the  fhares  of  this  urere 
look  each  ; but  were  by  the  fecond  aft  9th  Geo.  III.  re- 
duced in  number  and  made  nob  fhares;  thofe  created  tince 
the  24th  Geo.  III.  are  170I.  fhares.  The  original  tonnage 
on  all  goods,  (excepting  lime  Hone)  was  i|d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  for  lime-ftone  and  lime,  Id.  per  ton,  except  for 
manuring  of  the  lands  of  the  adjoining  proprietors,  and  road 
materials  were  allowed  to  pafs  toll-free  ; but  the  fubfequent 
alterations  in  the  feveral  afts  lince  would  much  exceed  our 
limits  to  mention,  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  further  informa- 
tion will  find  it  in  Mr.  ‘John  Cary’s  Inland  Navigation,  4to. 
pages  36  to  4^.  By  the  Dudley  aft,  25th  Geo.  III.  this 
company  are  entitled  to  certain  tolls  on  goods  paffing  on  or 
off  of  that  canal  to  this  ; and,  by  the  Wyrley  and  EJJington 
aft  (33  Geo.  III.)  to  other  rates  for  the  jundtion  therewith  ; 
all  which  may  be  feen  as  above.  About  the  year  1 790,  a cut 
was  propofed  from  this  canal  (inllead  of  the  Dudley  junc- 
tion) to  Netherton  collieries  12  J miles,  by  a tunnel  through 
the  grand-ridge  near  Oldberry,  of  2,078  yards,  and  184 
feet  under  the  hill:  in  1796,  a foundery  and  large  works 
belonging  to  Meffrs.  Bolton  and  Watt , were  erefted  on  the 
banks  of  this  canal  5 miles  from  Soho.  This  canal  extend- 
ing acrofs  a country  full  of  coal,  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  finking  of  the  old  pits  might  damage  the  fame,  and  the 
company  have  power  to  enter  and  examine  mines  to  prevent 
their  working  within  12  yards  of  the  canal,except  by  pafiages 
of  4 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  high  : for  want  of  more  drift  atten- 
tion to  this,  fome  ol  the  branches  near  Wednefbury  have 
been  undermined  and  broke  in,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  canal  to 
be  abandoned  in  that  part.  From  fome  of  the  old  worn  out 
coal-mine  fiiafts  near  Biltlone,  a lambent  blue  flame  arifes  in 
the  night,  of  which' a great  deal  has  been  faid  arid  written. 
Proprietors  of  mines  within  loco  yards  of  this  canal,  or  its 
branches,  may  make  rail  ways  thereto. 

Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal.  Afts  2jd,  24th, 
25th  and  34th  of  Geo.  III. ; the  fecond  of  thefe  afts  is  for 
confolidating  this  concern  with  the  old  Birmingham  above  ; 
but  each  part  of  the  canal  remains  fubjeft  to  its  own  original 
regulations,  as  above  obferved,  and  the  laft  but  one  is  for 
confolidating  5^  miles  of  the  Coventry  canal  herewith,  fub- 
jeft to  the  original  powers  of  the  Coventry  aft  (8th  Geo. 
III.)  under  which  it  was  fet  out  and  made.  The  general 
direction  of  this  canal  is  S.  W.  exclufive  of  the  late  Coven- 
try part,  which  lies  in  a direftion  between  N.  and  N.W. 
from  the  original  termination  at  Fazeley  : the  length  of  the 
whole  is  aof  miles  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick  : 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  canal  is  confiderably  elevated,  but 


particularly  the  S.W.  end  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  which 
is  fituate  near  the  grand-ridge  on  its  eallern  fide.  The 
great  objefts  of  this  canal  are,  the  export  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Birmingham  towards  London  or  Hull,  and  of  coals  ; 
the  fupply  of  grain  and  other  articles  to  Birmingham  ai  d 
its  populous  and  bufy  neighbourhood  ; it  connefts  with  the 
Wyrley  and  EJJington  canal  near  its  commencement  at  Whit- 
tington-brook, with  the  Coventry  at  Fazeley,  with  the  War- 
wick and  Birmingham  at  Digbeth,  and  with  the  W orcejler 
and  Birmingham  canal  near  its  termination  at  Farmer’s- 
bridge.  Birmingham,  as  before  obferved,  is  the  6th  Bri- 
tifh  town,  with  73,670  inhabitants,  and  Tamworth  near  the 
line,  is  a confiderable  place.  The  commencement  of  this 
canal  is  in  the  detached  part  of  the  Coventry  canal,  at 
Whittington-brook,  and  its  termination  in  the  old  Birming- 
ham canal  at  FarmerVbridge  at  the  top  of  Birmingham 
town.  From  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, a branch  fkirts  the  town  to  the  lower  part  of  it  called 
Digbeth,  and  there  connefts  with  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham canal.  From  the  detached  part  of  Coventry  canal 
at  Whittington-brook,  to  its  junftion  with  the  line  of  that 
canal  at  Fazeley,  and  thence  pall  the  fmall  aqueduft  bridges 
near  Middleton-hall,  about  SJ  miles  are  level  with  the  Co- 
ventry canal  ; from  thence  to  the  aqueduft  bridge  over  the 
Tame  river  at  Salford,  9^  miles,  has  a rife  of  90  feet  by  14 
locks,  thence  to  the  Digbeth  branch,  near  ib  mile,  has  a 
rife  of  about  71  feet  by  1 1 locks  ; thence  to  the  old  Bir- 
mingham canal  at  Farmer’s-bridge,  about  ii  mile,  is  a rife 
of  about  85  feet  by  13  locks  ; the  Digbeth  cut,  of  about 
ij  mile  in  length,  has  a fall  of  40  feet,  by  6 locks  to  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  canal.  The  width  of  this  canal 
is  about  30  feet,  and  its  depth  4^  feet.  The  locks  are  70 
feet  long  and  7 wide  in  the  clear,  carrying  boats  with  about 
22  tons  of  lading.  There  are  a wharf  and  bafon  at  Digbeth 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  part  of  Birmingham. 
The  Salford  aqueduft  bridge  has  7 arches  over  the  Tame  river 
of  18  feet  fpan  each.  The  Digbeth  cutis  tunnelled  or  rather 
arched  over  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  ; there  is  alfo  a fliort 
tunnel  on  the  line  where  the  Liverpool  road  erodes.  The 
Coventry  company  being  unable  for  want  of  money  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  efientia!  part  of  their  line,  between  Fazeley  and 
Fradley,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  the 
latter  company  for  the  fum  of  500k  over  and  above  the  ac- 
tual expences,  undertook  to  complete  this  length,  by  agree- 
ments of  the  29th  October  1783,  which  the  aft  (oi  23d 
of  Geo.  III.  above)  confirmed  ; this  they  accompiifhed,  the 
half  neared  to  Fradley  in  January  1787,  which  the  Coventry 
company  in  Oft.  1 787  purchafed  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  (which  occafions  them  now  to  have  a detached 
length  of  canal) ; the  other  half,  between  Whittington-brook 
and  Fazeley,  was  completed  in  Oftober  1789,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  coll  thereof  by  this  company,  it  was  conveytd 
and  made  over  to  them,  agreeable  to  the  aft  above  quoted. 
On  the  1 2th  of  July,  1790,  the  aqueduft  bridge  at  Salford 
being  completed,  as  well  as  the  line  of  canal,  the  fame  was 
opened,  and  the  water  communication  between  Birmingham 
and  Hull  or  London,  was  thereby  edefted.  The  fums  of 
money  to  be  raifed  for  this  canal,  were  not  dillinguilhed  in 
the  afts  from  what  was  intended  for  the  extenfion  and  im- 
provement of  the  old  Birmingham  canal,  the  amount  of  each 
lhare  was  170k;  but  the  adl  24th  Geo.  III.  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  fhares  to  500>  they  feem  now  to  be  variable.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  are  too  complicate  for  us  to  attempt  their 
particulars,  and  we  mull  refer  the  readers  to  J.  Cary’s  In- 
land Navigation,  pages  40  to  44,  and  pages  75  and  77.  By 
the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  aft  (33d  Geo.  III.)  certain 
duties  are  fecured  to  this  on  goods  paffing  from  or  to  that 
canal,  which  may  be  feen  in  Cary , page  44.  It  is  provided 
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that  the  tonnage  per  mile  erf  coals,  is  to  be  the  fame  on  this 
and  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canals. 

Bifhopjiortford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1 7 8 J M r.John 
Phillips,  in  a quarto  treatife,  recommended  a line  of  canal 
from  the  Start  river,  at  Bilhopftortford,  to  the  Cam,  at  Cam- 
bridge, either  by  way  of  Littlebury  and  the  Granta  river,  or 
near  to  Roy  (ton  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Cam;  which  might 
be  done,  he  fays,  for  little  more  than  20,ocol.  but  no  levels, 
or  ocher  effential  particulars  are  given  ; nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  fuch,  when  Mr .R.Dodd  again  revived  this  idea  in 
1803,  and  wilhed  to  make  this  line  part  of  his  North  London 
canal. 

Bifhopjiortford  to  Wilton.  In  I/S9  Mr.  John  Renhie  was 
employed  by  feveral  gentlemen  of  Effex  to  furvey  and  report 
on  a line  of  canal  from  Hifs,  near  Wilton,  on  the  Brandon  or 
Little  Oufe  river,  at  the  edge  of  the  fens  in  Suffolk,  to  the 
Start  river  at  Bifhopffortford  ; the  diftance  from  the  little 
Oufe  to  Ugley,  the  beginning  of  a prapofed  tunnel  (of  J of 
a mile)  near  Effingham,  45J;  miles,  with  a rife  of  2513:  feet  ; 
thence  to  Fuller’s-end,  near  Effingham,  2^  miles,  and  level  ; 
and  thence  to  the  Start  at  Bifhopftortford,  4-5-  miles  with  So 
feet  fall ; a cut  was  propofed  to  Burwell  on  a branch  of  the 
Cam  river,  and  it  was  to  crofs  the  Lark  river.  Several  large 
refervoirs  were  deffgned,  and  three  tunnels,  two  of  them 
being  neceffary  to  reach  the  town  of  Saffron-Walden,  and  to 
rr.ifs  Audley  park.  The  eftimate  was  175,000  k and  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  in  1790,  for  the  fame,  but 
it  there  met  a fatal  oppofition. 

Blackwater  Navigation  {Ireland).  This  river  falls 
into  Loch  Neagh,  and  for  extending  a navigation  therefrom 
to  the  Dungannon  and  Tyrone  collieries,  the  Irifli  parliament, 
between  1753  and  1770,  granted  various  fums  of  the  public 
money,  amounting  to  11, oool.;  a canal  with  8 locks,  ter- 
minating in  a bafon,  was  conftrufted  before  Mr.  Davis  Du- 
kart  the  engineer  was  employed  thereon  ; who,  finding  the 
three  miles  with  200  feet  rife,  which  remained  to  do  to  reach 
the  Tyrone  Collieries,  to  be  too  great  for  a canal  with  locks, 
he  conftrufted,  about  177 6,  four  water-levels,  with  three  in- 
clined-planes, of  70,  60,  and  50  feet  rife,  to  connect  them,  on 
which  fmall  boats  were  made  to  afeend  and  defeend,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  thefe  being  the  fil'd  inclined-planes 
for  boats  brought  into  ufe  in  the  United  Kingdoms  ; it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  thefe  were  foon  laid  afide  in  this  place, 
and  a rail  way  was  lubllituted.  This  navigation  was  intended 
.to  conneft  with  the  Newry  canal. 

Blyth  River.  This  river,  between  Northumberland 
and  a detached  part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  appears  to  be 
navigable  but  a fmall  diftance  above  Blyth  harbour;  but  we 
underhand  it  has  feveral  confiderable  rail-ways  connecting 
with  it,  for  bringing  down  the  produce  of  the  collieries  to  the 
(hipping. 

Boyne  River  [Ireland)-  This  is  one  of  the  rivers  on 
.the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  for  which  the  parliament,  between 
1768  and  J 7 7 1 , granted  9,507  k for  improving  its  naviga- 
tion. At  Edenderry  it  was  propofed  to  be  joined  by  a cut 
from  the  Grand  Canal. 

Bradford  Canal.  Afts  ii  and  42  Geo.  III.  The 
general  direftion  of  this  fhort  navigation  is  fouth  nearly, 
and  3 miles  in  length,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfnire. 
It  is  not  confiderably  elevated : its  objefts  are  the  ex- 
port of  coals,  iron,  and  ftone,  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bradford,  and  the  fupply  of  Bradford  town, 
which  is  the  95th  in  the  feries,  with  6,393  inhabitants. 
It  commences  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  at  Win- 
hill,  in  Idle  parilh,  and  terminates  at  Bradford,  where 
rail  ways  of  confiderable  extent  conned!  with  it,  one 
of  them  goes  to  the  collieries  and  iron -works  on  Wibfey 


Slack  ; and  the  defeent  is  fo  ftcep  that  the  waggons  run 
down  without  h-orfes,  having  their  velocity  regulated  by 
a man  who  rides  behind  and  ufes  the  convoy  or  brake  upon 
the  wheels,  as  occafion  requires.  From  the  L^ds  and  Li- 
verpool canal  to  Bradford  is  a rife  of  8t  feet  by  8 locks  ; the 
width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  24  to  30  feet,  and  its  depth  is  7 
feet ; the  locks  are  of  the  fame  width  and  length  a3  thofe  of 
the  Leeds  and  ILiverpool  canal.  The  company  were  em- 
powered to  raife  6cool.  in  icol.  fhares.  Boats  palling  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  diftance  on  this  canal  are  to  pay  6d. 
per  ton  for  clay,  bricks,  ftone,  coals,  lirne,  dung,  and  manure  ; 
and  gd.  for  every  ton  of  iron,  timber,  and  all  other  goods. 
This  canal  was  finilhed  irt  1774.  The  laft  aft  was  found 
neceffary,  in  order  to  make  good  the  title  to  fume  lands  which 
had  been  long  before  purchafed  for  the  works. 

Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  Canal.  Afts  33  and 
44  of  Geo.  III.  The  general  direfticn  of  this  canal  is  about 
N.W.  33  miles  in  length,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Brecknock  in  South  Wales  ; it  begins  a few  miles  from  the 
coaft,  and  foon  after  comes  near  and  follows  the  courfe  of  the 
Ulke  river,  no  part  of  it  being  very  greatly  elevated.  Its 
objefts  are  the  exportation  of  coals,  iron,  and  other  mineral 
produfts  of  the  country  round  Abergavenny,  by  means  of 
the  Monmouthjhire  canal,  and  the  lupply  of  Pontypool, 
Abergavenny,  Crickhowel,  and  Brecon  towns,  that  are  near 
its  courle.  it  commences  in  the  Monmouthjhire  canal,  1 mile 
from  Pontypool,  and  terminates  at.  the  town  of  Brecon  ; it 
has  feveral  rail-way  branches  : viz.  to  Abergavenny  1 mile  ; 
to  Wain-Dew  collieries  and  iron-works  4f  miles  (near  2I 
miles  of  this  laft  being  double  on  each  fide  of  the  brook)  ; 
and,  to  Llangroiney  i-f  mile.  From  the  Monmouthjhire 
canal,  the  firft  14-!  miles  are  level,  to  3 miles  above  the 
Abergavenny  branch,  thence  to  Brecon  is  185  miles,  with  a 
rile  of  68  feet.  Near  its  commencement  it  erodes  the  little 
river  Avon,  on  an  aqueduft,  and  fhortly  after  paffes  a tunnel 
of  220  yards  in  length.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  T.Dadfonl 
jun.  The  Wain-Dew  rail-ways,  and  the  canal  above  them, 
up  to  Brecon,  appeared  to  be  finilhed  in  June  1802,  and  by 
tiffs  time  we  expeft  the  whole  is  completed,  or  nearly  fo. 
The  company  were  at  firft  authorized  to  raife  150,0001.  and 
a further  fum  by  their  fecoud  aft,  Ihares  icol.  each.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  are  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  on  the  Mon - 
moutlfhire  canal,  which  fee  in  J.  Phillips's  Hiflory,  qto.  Jlpp. 
p.  18.  Horfes,  mules,  and  alles  are  to  pay  1 d.  and  cows, 
or  neat  cattle  J d.  each  at  certain  toll-gates  on  the  lail-ways. 
The  Monmouthjhire  canal,  on  account  of  the  great  benefit 
this  will  confer  on  it  in  tonnage,  agreed  to  pay  this  company 
in  March  17 95,  the  fum  of  3C00I.  In  May  laft  (1805) 
was  propofed  to  extend  a rail-way  branch  from  this  canal  to 
conneft  with  the  river  Wye. 

Bredon  Rail-way.  About  the  year  1793  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  make  a 1 ail-way  and  canal  from  the  famous 
lime-works  at  Bredon  to  the  Trent  river,  oppofite  to  Weftou 
Cliff;  and  in  confequence,  a claufe  is  inferted  in  the  Derby 
canal  aft,  of  33  Geo.  III.  binding  them  to  make  a cut  from 
tl\c  Trent  at  Wefton  Cliff  to  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  I rent,  whenever  this  fcheme 
(hall  be  adopted,  in  older  to  give  this  lime  a readier  courfe 
into  Derbylhire. 

Bridgewater’s  Canal.  Afts  32  and  33  of  Geo.  II., 
the  2d,  6th,  ( Trent  and  Merfey  ad)  and  55th  of  Geo.  III. 
The  general  direftion  of  the  principal  line  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  N.E.  (and  not  a great  way  from  its  eaftern  end,  a main 
branch  goes  off  in  a N.W.  direction  nearly);  the  length  is  40 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Chefter  and  Lancafter.  It  begins 
in  the  tide-way;  above  which  the  whole  of  i is  elevated  S2 
feet  at  low-water,  except  about  600  yards,  which  the  locks 
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occupy  to  gain  this  afcent.  The  great  objefts  which  in- 
duced the  late  excellent  and  patriotic  duhe  of  Bridgewater  to 
undertake  and  to  expend  a princely  fortune  on  the  Completion 
of  this  canal  were,  the  fupply  of  the  town  of  Manchester  with 
coals  from  his  eltates  near  Worfley;  the  cheaper  and  more  ex- 
peditious conveyance  of  goods,  between  Mancheber  and  Li- 
verpool, than  the  Merfey  and  Irwcll  river  navigation  then  fur- 
niihed;  and  between  both  of  thefe  places  and  the  interior  and 
rnoft  remote  parts  of  the  country,  by  means  of  the  Trent  and 
Merfey  (which  it  joins  at  Prefton  Brook,)  and  its  connect- 
ing, canals.  Other  and  more  direct  communications  have 
fince  been  made  between  it  and  the  interior  and  ealtern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  by  means  of  the  Rochdale  canal  and  thofe 
connecting  therewith,  Mancheber  is-  the  2d  place  in  Great 
Britain  for  population,  having  84,020  inhabitants,  Liver- 
pool the  4th  with  77,6^3  inhabitants,  and  Warrington  the 
45th  with  10,  767  inhabitants,  thefe  towns  being  near  this  ca- 
nal. The  commencement  of  this  canal  is  in  the  eftnary  of  the 
Merfey  river  at  Runcorn-gap,  and  one  of  its  terminations  in  the 
Rochdale  canal  at  Cable  Field  in  the  town  of  Mancheber, 
the  other  (or  Worfley  branch)  is  at  Pennington  near  the 
town  of  Leigh,  the  junction  of  thefe  branches  being  at 
Longford  bridge  ; near  Manchefler  there  is  a communication 
with  the  Merfey  and  Irwe/l  navigation,  and  Manchejler 
Bolton  and  Bury  canal,  by  means  of  Medlock  brook. 
Under  the  town  of  Manchelter  are  arched  branches  of  the 
canal  of  confiderable  length,  from  one  of  which  coals  are 
hoilted  up  by  a coal-gin,  through  a fhaft  out  of  the  boats 
below,  into  a large  coal-yard  or  bore  houfc  in  the  main 
breet,  at  which  place  the  duke  and  his  fuccebbrs,  are  by 
the  firb  act  bound  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  of  Mancheber 
at  all  times  with  coals  at  only  4d.  per  cwt.  of  1401b. ; a 
circumbance  which  mub  have  bad  a great  effeft  on  the 
growing  population  of  this  immenfe  town  within  the  lab 
40  years.  At  Worfley  is  a fliort  cut  to  Worfley  mills,  and 
another  to  the  entrance  bafon  of  the  famous  under-ground 
works  or  tunnels,  of  18  miles  or  more  in  length  in  different 
branches  and  levels,  for  the  navigation  of  coal-boats ; fome 
of  which  are  as  much  as  60  yards  below  the  canal, 
and  others  35I  yards  above  the  canal ; thefe  lab,  to  which 
the  boats  afeend  by  means  of  an  inclined-plane , that  we  have 
already  deferibed,  extend  to  the  veins  of  coal  that  are  work- 
ing at  a great  depth  under  Walkden  Moor.  Mob  of  thefe 
tunnels  are  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock  ; from  the  lower  one, 
the  coals  in  boxes  are  hoibed  up  out  of  the  boats,  as  they 
are  in  Mancheber  town  mentioned  above,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lower  works  are  prevented  from  filling  with  water,  by 
large  pumps  worked  by  the  hydraulic  machine,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  the  water  is 
thereby  always  kept  at  the  proper  height  for  navigation  on 
the  lower  canal.  Near  Worfley,  a branch  of  about  \\  mile 
in  length,  proceeds  on  to  Chat-Mofs  and  there  ends,  acrofs 
which  celebrated  morafs,  it  was  by  the  firb  act  intended  to 
proceed,  to  the  Merfey  and  Irwell  navigation  at  Hollin 
Ferry  near  Glazebrook  ; but,  like  the  cut  propofed  by  the 
fide  of  the  Merfey  to  Stockport(;-|  miles  with  a rife  of  60 
feet)  was  never  executed,  and  the  neceffity  for  them  is 
now  in  a great  meafure  done  away,  by  other  plans  which 
have  been  carried  into  tffeft.  The  rife  of  82  feet  in  the 
firb  600  yards  from  the  Merfey,  by  10  locks,  is  the  only 
deviation  from  one  level  on  this  canal  (except  in  the  Worfley 
coal-mines  above,  mentioned)  ; and  this  length  of  level  water 
is  further  increafed  ; by  18  milts  on  the  Trent  and  Merfey 
canal  which  connefts  therewith,  making  in  all  70  miles  of 
level.  The  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  72  feet  on  the  ave- 
rage, and  depth  5 feet ; the  boats  that  navigate  between 
V/orbey  mines  and  Mancheber  are  only  4^  feet  wide,  the 


others  are  50  ton  boats  or  upwards  ; there  are  alfo  numerous 
boats  for  pafiengers  ; large  warehoufes  have  been  built  'for 
goods,  at'  the  Cable  Field  in  Mancheber  adjoining  the 
canal. 

Btlides  the  tunnels  under  Mancheber  and  at  Worfley 
mines,  we  have  been  through  a fhort  one  in  palling  a gentle- 
man’s houfe  and  a church,  we  think  at  Groppenhall.  On  this 
canal  are  three  principal  aqueduft  bridges  over  the  Irwell  at 
Barton,  where  it  is  navigable,  and  over  the  Merfey  and 
Bollin  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmaller  ones,  and  many  road- 
aquedufts.  There  are  alfo  feveral  large  embankments,  one 
over  Stretford  meadows,  is  900  yards,  long,  jy  feet  high, 
and  1 12  feet  wide  at  the  bafe  ; that  at  Barton  bridge  is  200 
yards  long,  and  40  feet,  high  ; at  Bollington  is  alfo  a bu- 
pendous  embankment.  The  principal  feeders  for  this  canal 
are  Worfley  brook,  and  the  mine- water  there  collefted,  the 
Medlock  brook  at  Mancheber,  and  the  lockage  of  the 
T,  'ent  and  Merfey  canal  ; and  water,  which  never  was  fcarce 
in  this  canal,  mull  now  abound,  fince  the  inertafe  of  fupply 
by  the  lockage  of  the  Rochdale  canal. 

Mr.  fames  Brindley , the  engineer,  owed  much  of  his  well 
earned  fame  to  the  happy  contrivance  and  complete  execu- 
tion which  he  difplayed  in  every  part  of  this  great  concern  ; 
fince  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Brindley,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Suthern  his  Grace’s  agents,  have  done  themfelvea. 
great  credit,  by  the  mailerly  manner  in  which  they  have 
condufted  the  canal  concerns  of  their  noble  employer,  and 
improved  and  extended  his  works,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Bury  has 
alfo  in  the  mining  department,  fo  intimately  connefted 
th  erewith.  The  tunnelling  at  Worfley,  and  the  canal  be- 
tween that  and  Mancheber,  were  begun  immediately  on 
the  pafifing  of  the  firb  aft  ; on  the  17th  of  July,  1761,  the 
Barton  aqueduct  was  completed,  ar.d  coals  were  foon  after 
conveyed  thereby  to  Mancheber.  On  the  31b  of  December, 
1772,  the  10  locks  at  Runcorn  were  opened  ; in  Auguft, 
1774,  two  packet-boats  began  to  proceed  regularly  part  of 
the  way  between  Mancheber  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  21ft 
of  March,  1776*  the  whole  of  the  works  which  were  them 
intended  were  fmibied  ; the  extenlion  to  Leigh  has  been 
made  fince  1795.  ^he  illubrious  duke  of  Bridgewater,. 
jubly  fliled  the  father  of  Britijh  Inland  Navigation,  died 
greatly  lamented  in  March  1S03,  and  left  this  immenfe 
concern,  (which  cob  at  firb  220,0001.  it  was  faid,  and 
probably  in  the  whole  twice  that  fum,  as  the  tunnelling  at 
Worfley  alone  has  been  ebimated  at  168,960!.',  to  earl 
Gower,  the  prefent  proprietor,  whofe  fecond  fon  is  to 
inherit  it  ; the  net  profits  are  faid  now  to  be  from  70  to 
8o,oool.  annually.  The  tonnage  has  not  been  increafed  fince 
the  firb  aft,  although  the  length  of  the  canal  has  been, 
increafed  to  nearly  four  times  what  was  at  that  time 
intended  ; boats  may  navigate  the  whole  courfe  or  any 
part  on  paying  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  VtffcL  palling  out  of  the 
Trent  and  Merfey  at  Prebon-Brook  and  into  the  Merfey  at 
Runcorn,  or  the  reverfe,  pay  id.  per  ton  per  mile  for  that 
dibance  ; and  all  vtffils  paffing  to  or  from  the  Rochdale 
canal  to  this  canal  at  Mancheber  are  to  pay,  for  paving 
bones  4d.  per  ton,  and  for  all  other  articles  iqd.  per  ton. 
It  is  provided,  that  Hour  lhall  not  pay  any  tonnage  on  this 
canal,  if  the  wheat  whereof  it  was  made  had  already  paid. 
Irrigation,  or  watering  of  meadows,  is  praftifed  in  a very 
judicious  and  profitable  manner,  by  water  let  out  of  this  ca- 
nal at  Woifley  and  other  places.  The  price  of  land-car- 
riage lor  goods  between  Mancheber  and  Liverpool  was,  on 
the  paffing  of  the  Duke’s  third  aft,  40s.  per  ton,  and  by  the 
navigation  on  the  Merfey  and  Irwell  12s.  per  ton,  but  his 
Grace  limited  his  price  to  6s.  per  ton  : yet,  fuch  has  been 
the  increafing  trade  of  thefe  two  places,  that  it  was  in  1794 
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ferioufly  maintained,  and  made  the  ground  of  another  pro- 
pofed  navigable  communication,  by  a junction  of  the  Man- 
chejler.  Bolton  and  Bury,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canals, 
that  both  the  Duke’s  canal  and  the  river  navigation  were  in- 
adequate to  carry  the  trade  between  Manchefter  and  Liver- 
pool, and  that  the  molt  frequent  and  ruinous  delays  were 
experienced  by  the  merchants.  In  1802,  we  find  the  idea 
again  revived  of  a cut  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal 
to  the  Leigh  branch  of  this  canal.  About  1772,  The  Liver- 
pool and  Runcorn  was  propofed  as  an  extenfion  of  this  canal 
from  Runcorn-;  in  1799,  the  Manchejler  Bolton  and  Bury , 
was  propofed  to  be  joined  dire&ly  with  this  canal,  by  means 
of  aqueduCls  over  the  Irwell  and  Medlock  at  Manchefter. 

Brijlol  and  Gloucejler.  In  the  year  1797,  we  were  told, 
that  furveys  were  making  of  the  line  for  a propofed  canal 
from  the  Bath  Avon  at  Briftol  to  the  Severn  at  Gloucefter, 
and  alfo,  of  a continuation  of  the  fame  acrofs  the  Stratford 
Avon  to  the  Severn  at  Worcefter. 

Brijlol  and  Taunton.  Several  years  ago,  a canal  was  pro- 
pofed, we  are  told,  from  the  Avon  river  at  Briftol  to  the 
town  of  Taunton,  with  cuts  to  Nailfea  collieries,  to  the  Axe 
river  at  Brean,  and  to  the  town  of  Langport,  but  we 
are  not  further  acquainted  with  its  objefts  or  particulars. 

Broth ic  River.  This  is  a frnali  river  on  the  coaft  of 
Angers  county  in  Scotland,  and  navigable,  we  believe,  but  a 
fmail  diftance  up  from  the  harbour  of  Aberbrothick  at  its 
mouth,  which  harbour  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to 
have  had  piers  and  works  erefted  for  its  improvement  and 
fecurity,  fo  long  back  as  the  year  119/)  ; the  fpring  tides 
here  rife  15  feet. 

Bude  and  Hatherleigh  canal.  In  1793,  the  earl  of  Stan- 
hope propofed  a line  of  water-levels  and  rail-ways,  between 
the  fea  in  Bude  Haven,  on  the  Briftol-Channel  part  of  the 
Corniftr  coaft,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatherleigh  in 
Devonfhire,  palling  the  town  of  Holdfworthy,  for  carrying 
up  fea-fand,  (which  in  this  bay  confifts  of  a congeries  of 
broken  (hells),  as  a manure,  and  exporting  of  farming  pro- 
duce ; the  rife  on  this  line  was  upwards  of  500  feet,  up 
which  his  lordlhip  propofed,  that  his  2 ton  boats  Ihould  be 
conveyed  at  proper  intervals  on  inclined-planes,  whole  pe- 
culiarities have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  article.  In 
April  laft  (1805),  we  find  a fcheme  on  foot,  for  improving 
the  harbour  of  Bude  and  building  a pier  for  the  protection 
of  fhips. 

Bude  and  Launcejlon,  or  the  Tamar  canal.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  inftances,  in  which  an  a£t  (rq-th  of  Geo.  III.) 
was  obtained,  without  any  part  of  the  fcheme  having  been 
carried  into  effcCt.  Mr.  Edmund  Leach  the  projector  of  this, 
in  his  Treatife  on  Inland  Navigation,  propofed,  that  it  Ihould 
proceed  from  the  tide-way  in  Bude  Haven,  Cornwall,  on  the 
Briftol  Channel,  and  proceed  near  to  Launcefton,  and  into 
the  tide  way  in  the  river  Tamar  near  Calftock,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Cornwall.  There  was  a provifion,  that  the  powers 
of  the  aCt  were  to  ceafe  in  10  years,  if  the  canal  was  not 
proceeded  with  ; it  was  propofed,  to  purchafe  only  39  feet 
wide  of  land,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  cut  more  than  39 
inches  deep  into  the  earth  on  the  lower  fide,  in  any  part, 
except  for  docks,  &c. ; the  canal  to  be  21  feet  wide  at  top 
and  12  at  bottom,  with  a towing-path  on  each  fide  of  it, 
10  ton  boats  to  be  ufed  ; the  direct  diftance  of  the  two 
extreme  points  is  only  28  miles,  but  owing  to  the  extremely 
ferpentine  courfe  of  the  level  which  was  to  be  followed,  its 
propofed  length  was  81  miles,  and  was  eftimated  to  colt 
joool.  per  mile.  Locks  were  not  to  be  ufed,  but  inclined- 
planes  for  boats  of  Mr.  Leach’s  contrivance,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account  in  this  article.  From  the  fea 
at  Bude,  was  to  be  a plane  of  54  feet  rife,  thence  a level  of 
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6-|  miles,  then  a plane  of  lio  feet  rife,  then  4 miles  of  level, 
and  a third  plane  of  66  feet  rife  to  the  fummit-kvel,  which 
extended  34  miles  to  Launcefton  town,  and  34  miles  beyond ; 
then,  a plane  with  a defeent  of  120  feet,  then  2~  miles  of 
level,  and  a fifth  plane,  at  Kelly  Rock,  of  120  feet  fall  to 
the  Tamar  navigation.  A cut  or  feeder  of  3 miles  was  pro- 
pofed, from  the  Tamar  is  Lanells  to  St.  Tankins  on  the 
Pack-faddle  (being  a low  point  on  the  fouth-weftern  branch 
of  the  grand-ridge).  Mr.  Leach,  however,  tells  us,  that 
thefe  levels  are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  on,  and  mentions 
258  feet  as  the  elevation  of  the  Pack-faddle.  The  principal 
objeCts  of  this  canal  were  the  carrying  of  fait  and  fhclly 
fand  from  the  coaft  into  the  interior  of  the  country  as  ma- 
nure (an  objeCt  fince  in  part  accomplifhed  by  the  Tamar 
manure,  and  the  Stover  canals).  In  1783,  Mr.  'Leach  wifhed 
to  revive  this  project,  and  to  fhorten  the  courfe  to  4c|-  miles, 
by  cutting  down  the  fummit  18  feet,  and  making  a tunnel 
of  too  yards  ; and  to  form  another  communication  with  the 
fea  at  Weedmouth-bay,  where  the  fame  broken  fhells 
abound  ; the  coft  was  now  eftimated  at  53,100!. 

Burrowstowness  Canal.  The  a£t  of  the  8th  of  Geo. 
III.  (for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal)  eftablilhed  a fet  of  pro- 
prietors for  this  canal ; its  direction  being  nearly  weft  for 
about  feven  miles  in  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling, 
in  Scotland;  from  the  tide-way  in  the  harbour  of  Borrowf- 
townefs,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
near  its  eaftern  termination  at  Grangemouth.  Its  objects 
are  ftated  to  be,  the  avoiding  part  of  a dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult navigation  on  the  Forth,  and  for  improving  the  lands  of 
Kinniel  and  Beercrofts,  through  which  it  partes.  Burrowf- 
townefs,  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk  are  confiderable  towns  near 
this  line.  The  depth  to  be  feven  feet,  and  width  and  fize  of 
the  locks  at  the  entrance  proportionable  thereto,  the  canal 
being  level.  The  company  are  authorifed  to  raife  8,oool.  the 
(hares  to  be  50I.  each.  The  tonnage  of  lime,  lime-ftone, 
and  iron-ftone  ~d.  per  ton  per  mile,  all  other  goods  and  ar- 
ticles (except  road-materials  and  manures)  ifd.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Burry  River.  This  river,  or  eftuary,  conne&ing  with 
the  Briftol  Channel,  is  between  the  counties  of  Caermarthen 
and  Glamorgan,  in  South  Wales,  and  is  navigable  a diftance 
ot  ten  or  eleven  miles  to  Lwghor  or  Llougher,  in  nearly  an 
eaft  direftion  ; at  the  flats  in  Llanelly  it  is  joined  by  the 
Caermarthenjhire  rail-way,  and  another  rail-way  has  lately 
been  laid  from  this  river  to  the  Penclawdd  copper-works  : 
in  xSoi,  the  Llandorry  and  Llanelly  canal  was  propofed  to 
join  at  the  Spitty  in  Llanelly;  and,  in  OCfober  1805,  a wet 
dock  was  propofed  to  be  made  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Llanelly  pier,  to  communicate  with  the  Caermarthenjhire 
rail- way. 

Caerdyle.  This  is  an  artificial  channel  or  ditch,  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  from 
the  Nen  river,  a little  below  Peterborough,  to  the  JVitham 
river,  three  miles  below  Lincoln,  of  near  40  miles  in  length  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  deep,  though  now  almoit 
grown  up  ; and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  in- 
tended or  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation. 

Caermarthenshire  Rail-way.  ACl42Geo.ni. — 
The  general  djreftion  of  this  line  of  rail- way  is  nearly  north 
for  14  or  15  miles  in  Caermarthen  (hire ; it  commences  on 
the  coaft,  and  is  not  very  greatly  elevated  in  any  part ; its 
general  objeCts  are  the  export  of  coals,  iron,  lead,  &c.  from 
the  country  through  which  it  pafles.  Llandillo  Vawr  is 
the  only  confiderable  town  near  its  courfe.  It  commences 
in  the  Burry  river,  at  the  new  bafon  for  fhips,  at  the  flats 
near  Llanelly,  and  terminates  at  Caftel  y-Garry  lime-works 
in  Lhnfihangel  Aber-by thick.  In  the  deep  cuttings  for 
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this  rail-way  near  Munydd  Mawr  feveral  unknown  veins 
of  good  ftone-coal  were  difcovertd,  and  fome  of  lead  ore  ; 
in  November  1804,  the  embankment  near  this  place,  con- 
filling  of  more  than  40,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  rail-way  upon  it.  In  Odober  1805,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  a wet-dock  for  (hips  at  the  commencement 
of  this  line,  on  the  cad  fide  of  Llanelly  pier  ; in  1S01,  the 
Llandovery  and  Llanelly  canal  was  propofed  to  pafs  through 
nearly  this  line  of  country. 

Caistor  Canal.  Aft  33  Geo.  III. — The  direction  of 
this  line  is  eaft  9 miles  in  the  connty  of  Lincoln  ; it  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  fea.  Its  objefts  feem  the  importa- 
tion of  fuel  and  other  articles,  for  the  fupply  of  Caiftor 
town,  and  the  export  of  farming  produce  : it  commences  in 
the  Ancholme  navigation,  at  South  Kelfey,  and  terminates  at 
the  town  of  Caiftor.  The  company  were  empowered  to 
raife  25,0001.,  (hares  tool.*  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  from 
2d.  to  8d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  different  goods,  with  other 
rates  for  corn,  &c.  See  Phillips’s  410.  Htjlory,  p.  47.  All 
{lores  for  the  ufe  of  government,  or  materials  for  roads,  to 
pafs  free  at  all  times,  and  manures  for  the  adjoining  lands, 
when  the  waters  run  over  the  lock-w'eirs.  In  1801,  there 
was  a propofal  for  extending  this  canal  from  Caiflor,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Woulds,  foutherly,  to  Hambleton  Hill,  in 
Tealby,  near  Market- Raifin,  the  expence  of  which  was  efti- 
mated  at  6,5001. 

Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation.  A A Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  welt,  about 
23  miles  in  length,  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire  ; it  has  a 
confiderable  elevation  above  the  fea  at  its  weft  end  : the  ge- 
neral obje&s  are  the  communication  between  Liverpool, 
Manchefter,  and  Hull,  by  means  of  the  Rochdale  and  Hud- 
dersfield canals,  and  Ayre  and  Calder  rivers,  the  import  and 
export  of  goods  from  Halifax,  and  the  export  of  paving- 
ftone  (now  fo  much  ufed  in  London,  called  Yorkfiiire  pav- 
ing) from  the  famous  quarries  at  Ealand-Edge  and  Crom- 
well-Bottom, and  lime  from  Houghton,  Brotherton,  and 
Fairburn  : at  Cooper’s  Bridge  it  is  joined  by  Sir  John  Ramf- 
den’s  canal  (leading  to  the  Huddersfield  canal ),  and  at  Dewf- 
bury  by  the  Dewjbury  and  Birjlal  rail-way.  Halifax  is  the 
58th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  8,886  perfons; 
Wakefield  the  64th,  with  8,131  inhabitants;  aud  Hudders- 
field the  81ft,  with  7,268  perfons.  This  navigation  begins  in 
the  Ayre  and  Calder  navigation  on  the  latter  river,  at  Wake- 
field, and  terminates  in  the  Rochdale  canal,  at  Sowerby- 
Bridge.  There  is  a rail-way  branch  of  about  half  a mile  to 
Bradley  collieries  ; it  has  a cut  of  about  half  a mile  in  length 
by  the  fide  of  the  Hebble  river,  to  Salter-Hebble  ; and 
provifion  is  made  (in  33  Geo.  III.  for  Barnjley ) fora  cut  to 
Bargh-mill,  on  a branch  of  Barnjley  canal  ; there  are  feveral 
locks;  one  of  them  near  Salter-Hebble,  of  to  or  12  feet  rife, 
was  in  1783  removed,  and  two  new  ones,  o>  half  that  height, 
with  a bafon  between  them,  were  fubftituted  by  Mr.  William 
JeJfop;  fome  of  the  locks  here  ercAed  in  1761,  by  Mr. 
Smeaton,  have  fingle  gates  at  their  heads.  At  Salter- 
Hebble  are  a bafon  and  large  warehoufes,  and  others  at 
Sowerby  Bridge,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town  of 
Halifax  ; near  Ealand  is  a large  weir  acrofs  the  Calder  river. 
This  navigation  was  planned  or  fuperintended  by  Mr.  James 
Brindley,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  John  Smeaton.  About 
1765,  the  navigation  was  brought  up  to  Ealand  quarries, 
and  about  1776,  to  Salter  Hebble,  and  to  Sowerby- Bridge 
warehoufes.  The  done  and  white  (late  from  Ealand-Edge 
are  carried  in  carts  and  four-wheeled,  carriages,  to  be  put  on 
board  of  the  keels  at  Bridgehoufe  wharf,  on  account  of  the 
great  heightof  the  quarries  above  the  Calder  ; the  Cromwell 
bottom- (tone  is  put  on  board  at  a wharf  there.  From  the 
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quarries  of  Thomas  Thornhill , Effq.  at  Lillon’s  Wood,  near 
Ealand,  a long  and  wide  inclined  plane,  of  about  45°  of  ele- 
vation, was,  about  the  year  1774,  made  frqm  the  Guilder 
river,  and  paved  with  large  fiat  ftones,  on  which  a (ledge 
defeended  loaded  with  (lone,  and  by  means  of  a rope  palling 
over  a wheel  and  axle,  drew  another  empty  fledge  up  the 
plane;  this  continued  in  ufe  for  fome  years  ; but  this  quarry 
was  difu fed  before  the  year  1783.  In  1762,  a violent  flood 
happened  on  the  Calder  river,  which  deftroyed  many  of  the 
works  thereon  ; thefe  Mr.  Smeaton  repaired,  and  in  1774 
another  happened,  fo  deftrudive  that  the  navigation  was  for 
near  a year  (ufpended,  before  they  were  repaired  ; the  fall  of 
this  river  is  no  lefs  than  8 feet  per  mile  for  more  than  20 
miles  together.  By  the  ad.  34  Geo.  III.  for  Huddersfield 
canal,  this  navigation  was  guaranteed  againft  a diminution 
of  its  tolls,  by  any  other  communication  to  the  caftvvard 
opened  therewith.  In  1794,  the  Manchejler  Bolton  and 
Bury  canal  was  propofed  to  be  extended  to  join  this  at 
Sowcrby-Bridge.  In  1802,  the  Wilfey  and  Dewjbury  rail- 
way was  propofed  to  join  at  Raven’s  Bridge,  and  notices 
have  in  the  prefent  autumn  (1803)  been  given  for  the 
Wahejield  and  Hullet  rail-way,  intended  to  join  this  naviga- 
tion at  Bottom- Boat,  near  Wakefield  ; a fide-ent  is  now 
making  near  Btidge-houfe,  for  avoiding  the  mill-dams,  and 
improving  this  navigation. 

Cam  River.  The  general  direction  of  this  navigation  is 
about  fouth-weft,  for  14  or  15  miles  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge ; it  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
its  principal  objed  is  the  fupply  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  51ft  in  the  order  of  our  population,  with  10,087 
inhabitants:  Ely  alfo,  near  this  navigation,  is  a confiderable 
place.  It  commences  in  the  great  Oufe  river,  at  Hammere* 
and  terminates  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  has  a cut  or 
reach  of  3 miles  to  Reche,  and  another  of  3^  miles  to  Bur- 
well,  at  which  laft  place  the  Bijhopjlortford  and  Wilton  canal 
was,  in  1789,  propofed  to  join.  The  Cam  river  is  embank- 
ed above  the  adjoining  fens  through  all  its  lower  parts, 
is  without  locks  in  fome  parts,  and  has  fluices  for  making 
fiufhes  of  water,  to  enable  boats  to  pafs  the  (hallows  and 
hards. 

Camel  River.  The  general  diredion  of  this  navigation  is 
about  fouth  eaft  for  near  8 miles,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall; 
it  is  within  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
import  of  coals  and  export  of  agricultural  produce  : it  con- 
nects at  Guinea  Port,  near  Wadebridge,  with  the  Polbrock 
canal.  Padftow,  on  its  banks,  is  a confiderable  town  ; it 
commences  in  the  Irifh  channel,  at  Stepper  Point,  and  ter- 
minates at  Wadebridge. 

Canterbury  and  Nicholas-Bay.  In  the  year  r8o2,  a canal 
was  propofed,  and  again  in  1804,  and  furveys  taken,  for  a 
canal  on  a level,  capable  of  carrying  fea-built  veflels,  between 
the  fea  at  St.  Nicholas  Bay,  near  Margate,  to  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  about  10  or  11  miles  in  a fotrth-weft  diredion, 
there  to  conned  with  the  Stour  river,  and  with  a canal  then 
propo(ed,  called  the  Medway  and  Rother  canal.  Canterbury 
has  9000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  57th  place  in  the  order. 

Cardiff  and  Merth yr-Tydvil  Rail-way.  Ad 
about  35  Geo.  III. — This  line  is  nearly  in  a north-weft  di- 
redion, for  26^  miles,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  in  South 
Wales.  The  general  objed  of  this  rail-way  is  the  export 
of  iron  from  the  great  works  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Dowlais, 
See.  Cardiff,  Caerphilly,  and  Merthyr  are  confiderable 
towns  on  or  near  this  line,  which  commences  at  the  floating- 
dock,  in  the  Severn  at  Lower  Layer,  the  termination  of  the 
Glamorgan/hire  canal,  by  the  fide  of  which,  very  nearly,  it 
proceeds  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  thence  to  the  lime-works  at 
Panton,  in  Merthyr  parifli  ; at  Quaker’s  yard  a branch  of 
C c 9(7  miles 
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Os-  miles  goes  off  to  Carno  mill,  in  Bedwellty  ; Homfray , 
Hill  and  Co.  arc  the  proprietors  of  this  rail- way  or  tram- 
road,  and  it  was,  we  believe,  conftrutled  under  the  firft  aft  of 
parliament  ever  pafled  for  this  kind  of  roads ; the  width  of 
land  allowed  to  be  purchafed  was  7 yards.  On  the  2 ill 
Feb.  1804,  a trial  was  made  of  one  of  Trevethic’s  high- 
prelfure  fteam -engines  for  drawing  trams  on  this  tram-road, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  10  tons  of  iron  and  70  perfons 
were  drawn  for  9 miles  by  the  power  of  fteam,  without  the 
ufe  of  condenfing-water.  At  Merthyr  there  is  a curious 
and  ftupendous  water-wheel,  of  50  feet  diameter,  made  of 
caft-iron. 

Caron  River.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  weft,  in 
•the  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  and  for  3 miles  it  is 
navigable,  from  the  Forth  river  to  Caron  (hort,  for  veffels 
drawing  7 or  8 feet  water  at  neap-tides  ; at  Caron  fhore 
there  is  a cut  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  ; and  near 
Caron  fhore  are  the  famous  Caron  iron- works. 

Cart  River.  The  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly 
fouth,  for  about  3 miles  in  Renfrewlhire,  in  Scotland  ; its 
objefts  being  the  fupply,  and  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
great  manufafturing  town  of  Paifley,  which  is  the  15th  in 
the  order  of  Britifh  towns,  and  contains  314179  perfons. 
Renfrew  is  alfo  a confiderable  town  near  the  fame  : this  na- 
vigation commences  in  the  Clyde  river,  near  Inchinnan,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Paifley,  at  which  place  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  in  1S03,  to  be  joined  by  the  Glafgozo  and  Saltcoats 
canal. 

Chelmer  and  Blackwater  Navigation.  Afts  6 

and  33  Geo.  Ill The  general  direftion  of  this  navigation 

is  nearly  weft  for  ij-|-  miles  in  the  county  of  Eflex  ; its  gene- 
ral objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Chelmsford  and  its  neighbour- 
hood with  coals,  deals,  Sec.  and  the  export  cf  farm  pro- 
duce. It  commences  in  the  Tide-way,  at  Collier’s-Reach,  in 
the  eftuary  of  Blackwater  river,  and  proceeds  by  the  courfe 
of  the  Chelmer  river  to  the  bafon  at  Chelmsford  town,  with 
a cut  near  ^ of  a mile  to  Malden.  Chelmsford  and  Malden 
are  confiderable  towns.  From  low-water  in  the  bafon  at 
Coll  ier’s  reach  to  Heybridge-mill,  on  Blackwater  river,  i|- 
mile,  is  a rife  of  12  feet  8|  inches,  thence  to  Beely  or 
Baily-mill,  on  Chelmer  river,  ri  mile,  is  a rife  of  7 feet  3^ 
inches ; thence  to  the  bafon  at  Chelmsford  is  io-§-  miles,  with 
a rifeof  59  feet^ inches : the  branch  hasarife6  feet  8^  inches 
into  the  bafon  at  Malden.  Mr.  John  Smeaton  furveyed  this 
line  in  1762,  and  recommended  13  miles  of  new  canal,  and 
eftimated  the  fame  at  near  16,700  k ; Mr.  John  Rennie  was 
afterwards  employed.  The  bafon  at  Collier’s  reach  was 
opened  for  (hips  in  February  1796  ; the  company  were  au- 
thorized to  raife  6o,oool.  the  amount  of  (hares  look  each  ; 
in  1802  thefe  were  fo  depreciated,  that  they  were  faid  not  to 
be  worth  5 k each.  The  fpring-tides  (low  5 feet  at  Baily- 
mill-tail,  and  8 feet  at  Malden  bridge  ; the  neap  tides  do 
not  raife  the  water  above  one  foot  at  the  laft  place. 

Cheltenham  and  Tezvhjbury.  In  1 801,  notices  were  given 
fora  propofed  canal  irom  the  Severn  river,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Avon  therewiih,  at  the  town  of  Tewkfbury,  to  the 
town  of  Cheltenham,  through  the  parifhes  of  Tewkfbury, 
Tredington,  Elmftone-Hardwick,  Uckington,  Swindon, 
and  Cheltenham,  a courfe  nearly  feuth-eaft  (or  about  8 miles, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucefter.  Tewkfbury  and  Cheltenham 
are  confiderable  places,. 

Chester  Canal.  Afts  1 1 and  17  Geo.  III. — The  ge- 
neral direftion  of  this  canal  is  about  fouth-eaft  for  18  miles, 
in  the  county  of  Chefter ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  fea ; its  principal  objects  are  the  export  of 
farming  produce,  and  the  import  of  coals  and  lime  for  Nant- 
wich town,  and  the  furrounding  country ; it  forms  a double 


communication  between  two  points  in  the  line  of  the  Ellefmere 
canal,  at  Chefter  and  at  Franckton  common.  Chefter  is  the 
25th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  15,052  perfons. 
Nantwich  is  alfo  a confiderable  town.  This  canal  com- 
mences in  the  tide-way  in  the  Dee  river,  in  the  town  of  Chef- 
ter, near  to  where  the  Ellefmere  canal  erodes  the  fame,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Nantwich ; at  Stoke,  in  the  parifh  of 
Afton,itis  joined  by  the  Whitechurch  branch  of  the  Ellefmere 
canal;  from  Chefter  to  Barbridge,  near  Tiverton,  the  diftance 
is  1 4-!  miles,  with  a rife  of  170  feet  10  inches,  and  thence  to 
Nantwich  it  is  3J  miles,  and  level.  The  canal  paffes  Chriftle- 
ton,  Waverton,  Hargrave,  Huxley,  Braffey- green,  Beerton- 
caftle,  Tiverton,  Hurltfton,  Afton,  and  Nantwich  ; there 
is  an  aqueJuft  at  Hnxley-mill.  Mr.  fames  Brindley,  and 
other  engineers,  were  employed  in  1767,1769,  and  17 70; 
in  1769  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  aft 
for  it  ; it  was  begun  in  1772,  and  was  completed  from  the 
Dee  to  Huxley-mill  x6th  June  1 775,  and  ihortly  after  to 
Nantwich  ; a branch  was  provided  for  in  the  aft,  from- 
Barbridge,  8|-  miles  long,  with  a fall  of  40  feet,  to  Middle- 
wich,  near  to  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  but  not  into  it, 
Although  this  branch,  intended  for  bringing  fait  to  Chefter, 
was  not  executed,  the  expences  amounted  to  8o,ocol.  and, 
the  (hares  became  perhaps  the  moft  depreciated  of  any  con- 
cern in  the  kingdom,  being  fold  at  one  time,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, for  one  percent,  of  their  original  value.  In  1 79 3»  a 
junftion  was  propofed  near  Nantwich,  with  a branch  of 
the  intended  Sandbach  canal ; in  1793,  a rival  fcheme  to  the 
Ellefmere,  called  the  Eaftern  Grand  Trunk,  was  propofed  to 
join  at  Crows-neft  ; and  in  June  1796  the  Commercial  canal 
was  propofed  to  join  at  the  fame  place,  in  order  to  form  by 
means  of  the  AJhby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  and  others,  a com- 
munication for  40  ton  boats,  between  Liverpool,  Chefter, 
Hull,  London,  &c. 

Chesterfield  Canal.  Aft  10  Geo.  III. — The  ge- 
neral direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  fouth-  weft,  by  a crooked 
courfe  46  miles  in  length,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham, 
York,  and  Derby  ; the  weftern  end  is  confiderably  elevated  ; 
its  principal  objefts  are  the  export  of  coals  from  near  Chef- 
terfield, and  lead  from  the  Derbyfhire  mines,  and  the  import 
of  lime,  corn,  timber,  &c.  Chefterfield,  Workfop,  and 
Retford  are  confiderable  towns  upon  this  line,  which  com- 
mences in  the  Trent  river,  near  its  junftion  with  the  Idle  river,, 
at  Stockwith,  and  terminates  at  Chefterfield  town  ; from  the 
Trent  to  Workfop  the  diftance  is  24  miles,  with  a rife  of  250 
feet ; thence  to  Norwood  it  is  9 miles,  with  a rife  of  85  feet;, 
and  thence  to  Chefterfield  it  is  13  miles,  with  a fall  of  45  feet: 
the  number  of  locks  is  65  ; the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  from 
the  Trent  to  Retford,  is  for  large  boats  of  50  or  60  tons 
burthen  ; above  this  the  width  is  26  to  28  feet,  and  depth  of 
water  from  4 to  5 feet ; the  boats  here  ufed  being  70  feet 
long  and  7 wide,  and  carrying  20  to  22  tons  each.  In  1794 
fuch  boats  as  thefe  coil,  when  new,  90  to  look  each.  The 
boat-owners  here  ufualiy  pay  their  bargemen  by  the  ton  of 
goods  which  they  convey  ftated  diftances,  inftead  of  weekly 
wages.  At  Norwood  is  a tunnel  through  Hartfhill  of  2850 
yards  in  length,  being  12  feet  high  and  wide  withirv 
(ide  the  arch,  and  36  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  hill ; this 
tunnel  was  begun  in  November  1771,  and  finifhed  the  9th 
May  1775;  at  l)rake’s-hole  is  another  tunnel  of  153  yards  in 
length.  Mr.  fames  Brindley  projected  this  canal,  and  direfted 
its  execution  until  his  death  in  September  1772,  when  his 
brothyr-in-law,  Mr.  Henfhall,  fucceeded,  arid  completed  the 
whole  in  1776.  Thetonnageis  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in 
calculating  the  fame  ^th  oi  a mile  is  taken  into  account,  and 
■|th  of  a ton.  It  appears  that  the  canal  cod  160,000  k and 
the  (hares  were  at  firft  much  depreciated,  and  fold  for  a long 
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time  below  par;  in  September  laft  (1805)  the  profits 
amounted  to  61.  per  cent,  annually.  In  Mr.  Brindley ’s 
time,  a jundtion  was  intended  at  Chefterfield  with  the  pro- 
pofed  Chejlerjield  and  SwarLJlone  canal ; and  in  1802,  an  ex- 
tendon  of  this  canal  was  propofed  of  5 or  6 miles  in  length, 
nearly  fouth  to  Afhover. 

Chejlerjield  and  Swarkjfonc.  The  late  Mr.  Brindley , about 
the  year  1771,  propofed  a canal  from  the  Trent  and  Merfey 
canal  at  Swarkftone  to  the  Chejlerjield  canal  at  the  latter 
place,  the  diredt  diilance  being  about  25  miles  nearly  north, 
the  line  being  through  a country  very  rich  in  coals.  Derby, 
the  43d  town,  with  10,832  inhabitants,  was  to  be  in  the 
line  of  this  canal,  and  the  town  of  Belper  is  alfo  near  it. 

Chichester  Haven.  This  inlet  of  the  fta,  on  the 
coaft  of  Hampfnire,  is  of  condderable  length,  in  different 
branches,  navigable  for  (hips,  furrounding  Thorney  Ifle,  and 
connecting  with  Langftone  and  Portfmouth  harbours.  Ha- 
vant and  Chichefter  are  condderable  towns  near  it.  In 
September  1805,  notices  were  given  for  cutting  a fhort  canal, 
to  commence  with  a fea-lock  in  deep  water  in  this  haven,  and 
proceed  to  Upper  Southgate  held,  in  Chichefter,  there  to 
terminate  in  a fpacious  bafon  or  dock. 

Clelby  River.  This  river  has  nearly  a north-eaft 
courfe,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales.  It 
commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Milford  Haven,  and  termi- 
nates at  Cannifter  bridge,  near  Narberth,  which  is  a cond- 
dcrable  town  ; and  Pembroke  on  another  branch  of  the 
haven  is  alfo  a condderable  place. 

Clyde  River.  Adts  34  Geo.  II.  and  9 and  11  of 
Geo.  III. — This  river  or  frith  commences  with  a moft  noble 
and  capacious  eftuary,  in  the  northern  or  Irifti  channel,  and 
extends  nearly  north,  to  Gonrook,  when  its  direction  changes 
towards  the  eaft,  and  its  width  diminifhes  gradually  to  Glaf- 
gow,  where  the  navigation  terminates.  Glafgow  is  the 
5th  town  in  Britain,  in  point  of  population,  containing 
77,385  inhabitants:  Paifley,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river,  is 
.the  15th  town,  with  31,179  perfons ; Greenock,  the  20th, 
with  17,458  perfons;  and  Rothfay,  (on  the  Ifle  of  Bute) 
the  118th,  with  5,281  perfons:  Rut’ner-Glen,  Renfrew, 

Dumbarton,  Pcrt-Glafgow,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  are  alfo  confi- 
derable  places  on  or  near  the  banks  of  this  river.  At  Glaf- 
gow bafon  a branch  of  the  grand  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
joins  this,  as  alfo  the  Monkland  canal,  and  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow  canal  ; near  Inchinnan  the  Cart  river  joins,  and  at 
Dalmure  Burnfoot ; the  weftern  termination  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  is  in  this  river  ; while  the  navigable  lochs  and 
founds  which  conned!  therewith  below  Dumbarton  are  both 
numerous  and  important;  by  means  of  lochs,  Fine,  and  Gilp, 
there  is  a connexion  with  the  Crinan  canal.  In  the  year 
1805  an  adt  (45  Geo.  III.)  was  obtained  by  the  earl  of 
Eglinton  and  others,  for  building  new  piers  and  improving 
Ardrojfan  harbour,  and  building  wet-docks,  &c.  near  Salt- 
coats, on  this  river,  and  in  this  harbour,  as  well  as  at  Glaf- 
gow, the  Glafgow  and  Saltcoats  canal  was,  in  1803,  propof- 
ed to  connett  therewith  ; at  Rothfay,  on  the  Ifle  of  Bute, 
piers  have  been  built,  and  the  harbour  connecting  with  this 
river  improved  ; Greenock  harbour  is  alfo  under  great  im- 
provement, in  confequence  of  an  adt  of  43  Geo.  III.  The 
trade  on  this  river  is  very  immenfe  and  various  ; it  appears 
that  Greenock  alone  employed  U5G51  tons  of  (hipping 
thereon  in  the  year  i8co. 

Codbeck  Brook.  Adt  7,  Geo.  III. — The  diredtion  of 
this  navigation  is  nearly  north  for  about  fix  miles,  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  commencing  in  the  Swale  river 
near  Topclift,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  Thirlk,  for 
whofe  accommodation  it  is  intended. 

Colne  River.  The  general  diredtion  of  this  navigation 


is  nearly  N.W.  for  about  8 miles,  in  the  county  of  EfTex  ; 
its  objects  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  <?tc.  and  the  ex- 
port of  farm  produce,  and  of  oyfters  from  the  banks  below 
Wivenhoe.  Colchefter  is  the  39th  place  in  Britain,  with  a 
population  of  11,520  perfons.  It  commences  with  an  eftuary 
at  Merfey  ifland,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Colchefter, 
to  which  place  fmall  fea-built  veffels  can  get  up.  Large 
fliips  navigate  to  Wivenhoe,  where  there  is  a dock-yard 
for  building  frigates  and  large  trading  fliips. 

St.  Columb  Canal.  The  general  diredtion  of  this  ca- 
nal is  nearly  eaft  for  feven  or  eight  miles,  in  the  county  cf 
Cornwall  ; although  near  the  coait,  it  is  confiderably  ele- 
vated. Its  objedts  are  the  export  of  a particular  fpecies  of 
ftone  found  about  St.  Dennis,  called  China-ftone,  ufed  in 
great  quantities  in  Wedge  wood’s,  and  other  potteries  near 
the  line  of  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  and  the  import  of  coals, 
and  of  a fea-fand  confiding  of  broken  (hells  for  manure. 
This  canal  was  propofed  to  proceed  acrofs  the  weftern  branch 
of  the-  grand  ridge  to  the  fouth  coaft  ; not  one  third  of  which 
length  has,  however,  been  carried  into  effcdl.  St.  Columb 
Major,  St.  Auftel,  and  Grampound,  are  towns  near  the 
line.  It  commences  at  the  fea-fliore  of  the  Irifh  channel 
near  St.  Columb  Minor,  ana  terminates  at  prefent  within 
about  two  miles  of  St.  Columb  Major  ; from  thence  it  was 
to  pafs  St.  Dennis,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Ewe,  and  arrive  at 
the  fea  again  near  Pentuan,  not  far  from  the  famous  Pol- 
garth  mines  and  engines.  The  part  which  was  completed 
about  the  year  1775,  commenced  on  the  top  of  a very  high 
cliff,  and  purfued  the  courfe  above  mentioned,  without  locks, 
we  believe.  The  canal  was  a narrow  one,  and  at  its  weft 
end,  the  cliff  wras  with  great  labour  hewn  down,  into  a deep 
inclined  plane,  that  was  covered  with  planks  : the  canal  was 
conduced  to  the  very  top  of  this  plane,  and  the  boats  which 
were  rectangular  ones,  were  brought,  when  loaded  with 
(tone,  to  the  termination  of  the  canal,  where  they  were 
fattened  by  a fort  of  hinges  ; ftrong  ropes  were  then  attached 
tn  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  and  by  means  of  a wheel  and  drum, 
worked  by  a horfe-gin  or  wem  ; the  boat  was  hauled  up  an 
end,  and  the  (tones  were  thereby  (hot  out,  and  rolled  down 
the  plane  to  the  ftrand  below,  from  whence  boats  conveyed 
them  on  board  the  (!}ips.  The  fame  wheel  and  drum  was 
adopted  for  drawing  boxes  of  coals  or  Shelly  fand  up  the 
plane,  in  order  to  their  being  loaded  into  the  returning 
boats.  Near  to  its  eaftern  termination  the  canal  was  con- 
veyed on  an  aqueduct  bridge  over  a road.  We  have  been  fa- 
voured with  thefe  particulars  by  a Cornifh  gentleman,  fince 
our  account  of  inclined  planes  was  written,  or  we  (hould 
have  noticed  this  (the  plane  on  Parnel’ s canal  and  another  on 
the  C alder  and Helble')  as  early  inltances  of  the  life  of  inclined 
planes  for  boxes  of  goods,  &c.  For  feven  or  eight  years  this 
canal  continued  in  ufe,  but  whether  like  the  Mawgan  canal,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  it  lias  fince  been  aifufed,  we  are  not  at 
the  prefent  moment  able  to  learn. 

Commercial  Canal.  In  the  year  1 796,  Mi.  Robert  Whit- 
worth was  employed  to  furvey  this  line,  proceeding  from 
the  CheJ.er  canal  at  Nantwich  to  the  AJhby  de la-Zouch  ca- 
nal near  that  town;  it  was  propofed  to  join  Sir  Nigel  Grifley's 
canal  and  the  Newcafle  under-line  canal,  to  crofs  the  Trent 
and  Merfey  canal  near  Burflem,  and  proceeding  by  Uttoxeter, 
to  crofs  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal  again,  and  the  Trent 
river  at  Burton.  The  objedts  of  this  propofed  canal  were,  the 
forming  of  a communication  for  larger  boats  (40  tons)  than 
the  Trent  and  Merfey  is  calculated  for,  except  below  Burton, 
and  contributing  towards  the  wifhed-for  paffage  of  large 
boats  between  Liverpool,  Manchcfter,  Cheftcr,  Hull,  Lou- 
don, &c. 

Conway  River.  This  river  has  nearly  a fouth  courfe  for 
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14  or  15  miles,  between  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh  in  North  Wales  ; its  principal  object  feems  to  be  the 
fupply  of  Llanrwft  and  Aberconwy,  which  are  confiderable 
towns.  It  commences  at  the  tide-way  in  Conway  bay,  and 
terminates  at  Llanrwft  town.  In  June  1802,  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  llraighten  the  courfe  of  this  river,  about  a mile 
below  Llanrwft,  by  a new  cut  492  feet  long,  88  feet  broad 
at  top,  and  60  at  bottom,  with  a dam  at  its  upper  end 
acrofs.  the  old  crooked  channel.  At  Llanrwft,  there  is  a 
curious  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  by  Inigo  foneu 
over  this  river  ; and  in  1802,  it  was'  propofed  to  ccnltrudt 
a ftupendous  call  iron  bridge  over  it  at  Aberconway  ferry, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  with  Ireland  by- 
way of  Holyhead,  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea  ; another  iron 
. bridge  being  intended  at  Bangor  ferry,  on  Menai  ftrait. 

Coombk-Hill  Canal.  Adi  32  Geo.  III. — Thecourfe 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.  E.  for  miles,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter  : its  general  objedls  are  the  export  of  coals  from 
the  mines  near  it,  and  fhortening  of  the  length  of  land  car- 
riage to  Cheltenham,  which  is  a confiderable  town  ; and  fo  is 
Tewkfbury  near  its  weftern  end.  It  commences  in  the  Se- 
vern river  at  Fletcher’s  leap  in  Dearhurft,  and  terminates  at 
Combe  hill  in  the  parifh  of  Leigh,  the  rife  being  15  feet 
only.  This  canal  was  conftrudled  at  the  foie  expence  of 
three  perfons,  viz.  Thomas  Burges,  William  Miller,  and  Sarah 
Mumford. 

Cottingham  and  Hull.  In  the  year  1802,  this  line  of  ca- 
nal was  propofed,  about  four  or  6ve  miles  in  length,  in  a 
N.W.  diredlion,  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  to  com- 
mence in  the  Humber  river  at  the  town  of  Hull,  and  extend 
to  the  town  of  Cottingham.  The  import  of  coals,  deals, 
See . and  the  export  of  farm  produce,  and  perhaps  of  chalk, 
feem  to  be  its  principal  objedls.  Hull  is  the  :6th  town  in  Bri- 
tain, with  a population  of  29,516  perfons. 

Coventry  Canal.  Adis  8,  25,  (for  Trent  and  Mer- 
fey)  and  26  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredlion  of  this 
canal  is  nearly  S.E.  for  about  22  miles  (excluftve  of  the 
detached  part  beyond  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal,  and 
the  branch  to.  Coventry)  in  Staffordfhire  and  Warwickfhire. 
Its  filiation  is  high,  particularly  the  eaftern  part,  which 
erodes  the  grand  ridge  near  Bed  worth,  without  a tunnel, 
and  its  Seefwood  branch  does  the  fame.  Its  general  ob- 
jedls  are  the  line  of  communication  between  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchefter,  Liverpool,  See.  the  export  of  coals 
from  the  numerous  mines  near  it,  and  the  fupply  of  Coventry 
city,  which  is  the  24th  on  the  lift  ofBritifh  population,  with 
16,0,34  inhabitants.  Nuneaton,  Atherftone,  and  Tam  worth, 
are  alfo  confiderable  towns  near  the  line  ; and  Llinckley,  the 
1 20th,  with  5>°7°  inhabitants,  is  alfo  in  its  vicinity.  It 
commences  in  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal  at  Fazely, 
and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  canal  at  Longford  ; its  detached 
part  of  5!  miles  in  length,  commences  at  the  termination  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal  at  Wh'ttington  brook,  and 
terminates  in  the  Trent  and  Metfey  canal  at  Fradley  heath  ; 
near  to  Wittington  brook,  it  connedls  with  the  IVyrley  and 
FJfmgton  canal,  and  at  Marfton  bridge  the  line  is  joined  by 
the  Flfhby  de-la-Zouch  canal.  There  is  a cut  of  about  one 
mile  in  length  to  Griff  collieries,  belonging  to  fir  Roger 
Newdigate  ; another  to  feveral  collieries  by  different  branches 
near  Seefvvood-pool  and  Bedvvorth,  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length  ; there  is  alio  a cut  of  half-a-mile  from  the  line  to 
Bedworth  ; the  branch  to  Coventry  is  4^  miles  in  length, 
and  there  is  a rail-way  branch  to  Oldbury  coal  works.  The 
detached  part  is  level  with  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal, 
which  level  continues  (through  5^  miles  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Fazely ) to  the  commencement  of  the  line  of  this  canal 
at  Fazely  ; from  thence  to  Atherftone,  a dillance  of  about 


10  miles,  the  rife  is  96  feet,  by  means  of  13  locks ; from 
thence  to  the  Oxford  catial,  about  12  miles,  is  level;  fo  is 
the  cut  to  Coventry,  and  thofe  to  Griff,  Seefwood-pool, 
Bedworth,  &c.  The  laft  or  higheft  level  of  this  canal  forms, 
with  part  of  the  Oxford  and  Afnby  canals,  the  longeft  level 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  being  upwards  of  82  miles, 
we  believe,  including  fide  branches.  This  is  a narrow  ca- 
nal, but  the  company  have  bound  themfelves  to  widen  the 
fame  to  the  width  of  the  Grand  JutiBion , if  the  proprietors 
of  that  canal  (hall  at  any  future  time  require  it.  A ftop-gate 
is  maintained  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  canal  at  Longford,  to 
prevent  this  canal,  which  is  fometimes  low  in  Summer,  from 
drawing  off  their  water.  Mr.  fames  Brindley  was  the  origi- 
nal engineer  to  this  concern,  and  1 6-4  miles  of  the  level  part 
from  Coventry  to  Atherftone  was  completed  in  1786,  when 
the  works  were  fufpended  for  near  10  years  ; at  length,  the 
Trent  and  Merfey  company  undertook  to  complete  1 r miles 
of  this  original  line  north  of  Fazely  ; half  of  which  they 
afterwards  fold  to  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  company  ; 
and  the  other  half,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1787,  was  pur- 
chafed  by  this  company,  who  thus  came  to  have  a detached 
part  of  their  canal.  The  line  of  communication  was  opened 
by  the  completion  of  this  canal  in  June  1790.  This  com- 
pany have  been  authorifed  to  raife  120, cool.,  their  fharts 
being  100I.  each.  Some  years  after  the  completion 
of  this  and  the  Oxford  canal,  the  fhares  herein  had  ob- 
tained the  great  price  of  400I.,  but  owing  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  they  were,  in  1802,  reduced 
to  35 °1.,  and  their  dividend  to  81.  per  cent.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Jimtlion,  this  concern  has  been  flou- 
rifhing,  and  the  dividends  are  now  16I.  per  annum  per  fhare. 
The  tonnage  allowed  on  this  canal  is  -|d.  per  ton  per  mile  for 
lime  and  lime-ftone,  and  ifd.  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  other 
articles,  (except  road  or  paving  materials  and  manures  upon 
the  pounds,  or  when  the  water  runs  to  vvafte  at  the  locks.) 
On  the  completion  of  the  adjoining  canals,  the  tonnage  on 
coals  was,  by  their  general  confent,  reduced  to  id  per  ton 
per  mile  upon  feveral  of  them.  It  was  agreed,  between  this 
and  the  Oxford  company,  (9  Geo.  III.  Oxfo/rl)  that  the 
latter  fhould  be  entitled  to  all  tolls,  except  on  coals,  that 
are  colledled  on  the  firft  miles  of  this  canal  towards  Co- 
ventry, for  goods  pafiung  from  the  Oxford  canal,  and  that 
this  company  fhould  in  return  receive  the  tolls  upon  coals 
colledled  on  the  firft  2 miles  of  that  canal.  The  adl  of  34 
Geo.  III.  for  Jljhby  de-la-Zouch  canal,  granted  to  this  com- 
pany 3d.  per  ton  upon  all  goods  (except  farming  produce, 
manures,  or  road  materials,  or  iron  or  its  ore,  made  or  dug 
on  the  banks  of  the  AJhby  canal)  navigated  thereon,  which 
(ll all,  either  before  or  after,  pafs  on  any  part  of  this  canal, 
or  the  Oxford  or  Grand  function  ; and  a farther  fun:  per  ton, 
equal  to  the  tonnage  hereon  between  Griff  and  Longford, 
on  all  goods  which  may  pafs  any  new  communication  that 
nay  hereafter  be  opened  between  the  Aflsby  canal  and  the 
Oxford  or  Grand-function  ; for  enforcing  which,  this  com- 
pany is  empowered  to  eredl  toll-houfes  and  ftop-bars, 
and  place  colledlors  on  any  part  of  the  Jlfbby  canal. 

Cree  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  north, 
for  9 or  10  miles  of  a crooked  courfe,  between  the  counties 
of  Wig  ton  and  Kirkcudbright  in  Scotland  ; its  objedl  is  the 
fupply  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  of  Wigton,  which  is  a 
confiderable  town.  It  commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Wig- 
ton  bay  in  the  lrifh  or  Northern  Channel,  and  terminates  at 
Newton  Douglas. 

Crinan  Canal.  Adis  33,  39,  and  45  of  Geo.  III. — 
The  courfe  of  this  very  wide  and  deep  canal  is  nearly  well 
for  about  nine  miles,  in  the  county  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  ; 
its  foie  objedl  is  the  fhortening  of  the  paffage  for  (hips  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  Irifh  Sea  and  the  Clyde  river  (by  means  of  the 
loch  of  Fine),  by  avoiding  the  voyage  round  the  peninfula 
of  Kintire.  It  commences  at  loch  Gilp,  and  terminates  in 
lock  Crinan.  The  rife  is  58  feet,  and  the  fall  59  feet,  a ri- 
vulet near  the  point  of  divifion  ferving  as  its  feeder.  The 
water  in  this  canal  is  1 2 to  15  feet  deep.  This  line  of  canal 
was  fil'd  furveyed  for  fmaller  vefiels  by  Mr.  Watt , after  which 
Mr.  John  Rennie  was  employed  herein  ; it  appears  to  have 
been"  opened  fome  time,  but  farther  improvements,  and  the 
building  of  a pier  in  Loch  Gilp  are  yet  in  hand.  The  pro- 
prietors have  been  authorifed  to  raife  i8o,oooh,  and  they 
have  alfo  received  50,000b  of  the  public  money,  which  par- 
liament granted  in  aid  of  this  great  and  important  woik. 
The  (hares  are  50I.  each.  A vefTcl  under  fail,  not  being 
flopped  in  proper  time,  before  (lie  arrived  at  a lock  on  this 
canal,  bore  the  fame  away,  and  went  down  therewith  into 
the  next  pound.  A paffage  may,  it  is  faid,  be  made  by 
means  of  this  canal  in  three  or  four  days,  which  frequently 
took  up  three  weeks.  In  1802  the  (hares  herein  were  2 2I. 
below  par. 

Cromford  Canal.  Aft  Geo.  III. — The  general  di- 
rection of  this  canal  is  about  N.W.  for  18  miles,  in  the 
counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  ; it  is  con  Inferably  ele- 
vated : its  general  objefts  are  the  export  of  coals  and  of  lead, 
iron,  lime-done,  and  other  minerals  from  the  mines  of  Der- 
byfhire.  Wirkfworth  and  Bclper  are  conliderable  towns 
near  its  courfe.  It  commences  in  the  Erenuajh  canal  at 
Langley  bridge  (not  far  from  the  jiuiftion  of  Nottingham 
canal  therewith),  and  terminates  in  the  town  of  Cromford 
near  Matlock,  There  is  a cut  to  Pinxton  coal  works  of 
three  miles  in  length,  another  to  Swanwick  coal  works  ; 
alfo  a rail-way  branches  to  Critch  lime-works,  ij  mile,  and 
to  Biggarlee  coal  works  if  mile.  From  the  Erewajls  canal 
to  near  Codnor  caftle,  four  miles,  there  is  a rife  of  So  feet, 
thence  to  Cromford,  14  miles,  it  is  level;  the  Pinxton  branch 
is  level,  and  proceeds  from  the  upper  level.  The  width  of 
this  canal  at  top  is  26  feet  ; the  boats  are  80  feet  long, 
74  feet  wide,  and  3^  feet  deep  ; when  empty  they  draw  8 
or  9 inches  of  water,  and  when  loaded  with  22  tons,  they 
draw  about  z\  feet.  Near  Ripley  is  a tunnel  of  2966  yards 
in  length,  which  is  9 feet  wide  withinfide  at  the  water’s  fur- 
face,  and  S feet  high  from  thence  to  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
which  is  of  brick,  except  fome  parts  where  the  rock  proved 
hard  and  found  enough  to  (land  without  wallipg  : the  fide- 
walls  and  crown  of  this  arch  feem  to  be  part  of  an  ellipfis, 
but  where  an  inverted  or  bottom  arch  was  wanted,  the  fame 
is  much  flatter.  For  conilrufting  this  tunnel,  33  pits  or 
tunnel-drafts  were  funk,  fome  of  them  on  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  being  57  yards  deep.  This  tunnel  is  faid  to  have  colt 
7I.  per  yard  in  length  : it  interfefts  a valuable  feam  of  coals, 
which  is  now  worked,  and  in  (inking  the  tunnel-pits  excel- 
lent iron  ore  was  found,  which  is  now  worked,  and  the 
furnaces  are  fupplied  with  coals  drawn  up  through  a (haft 
from  below  for  that  purpofe.  There  are  feveral  fmaller  tun- 
nels  upon  the  line  for  fhortening  its  courfe.  Near  Butterly 
hall  there  is  a conliderable  deep-cutting,  and  fhorter  ones  in 
other  places,  to  avoid  the  loops  round  the  points  of  the  hills. 
Over  the  Derwent  river,  near  Wigwtll,  there  is  a large 
aqueduft  bridge  200  yards  long  and  30  feet  high,  the  river 
arch  is  So  feet  fpan.  Two  fmaller  arches  by  its  fide  ferve 
to  carry  off  floods,  and  for  a road.  Over  a fmall  river,  which 
comes  into  the  Derwent  near  Frithly,  is  another  large  aque- 
duft bridge  about  200  yards  long  and  50  feet  high  ; befides 
the  river  arch,  there  are  tvvo  others,  one  for  floods,  and  ano- 
ther conveys  the  turn-pike  road  under  the  canal  ; thefe  two 
aqueducts  are  faid  to  have  cod  about  6000I.  There  are  con- 
fiderable embankments  in  feme  places  on  this  canal.  Nearly 


over  the  Ripley'  tunnel  there  is  a refervoir  of  50  acres  of 
water  when  full,  the  head  or  embankment  of  which  is  200 
y'ards  long,  33  feet  in  height  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  the 
bafe  being  there  52  yards  wide,  the  top  of  the  bank  is  four 
yards  wide.  This  refervoir  is  faid  to  have  coft  1600I.  ; the 
mean  depth  of  it  is  12  feet,  and  it  will  contain  about  2800 
locks  full  of  water,  which  is  let  out  by  a large  pipe  and  cock 
in  one  of  the  tunml-pits.  There  are  two  other  refervoirs 
for  this  canal,  one  of  20,  the  other  of  15  acres.  At  the 
Cromford  end  of  the  canal  there  is  a confiderable  dream  of 
water  taken  in  as  a feeder,  and  the  whole  of  the  14  miles  of 
level  and  branches  thereto  have  their  banks  made  up  one  foot 
higher  than  ufual  to  aft  as  a reterve  for  dry  weather.  Mr. 
William  JeJJ'op  was  the  engineer  to  this  canal,  and  it  was 
completed  before  the  year  1794.  The  total  cod  is  faid  to 
have  exceeded  8o,oool.  For  the  cutting  and  wheeling  of 
clay,  3 4d.  per  cubic  yard,  per  fiage  of  20  yards,  was  ufu- 
ally  paid  ; for  gravel  4-id.  per  yard  ; for  flony  ground  4|d. 
per  yard,  and  qd.  per  cubic  yard  extra  for  all  dories  picked 
out  and  flacked.  In  the  year  1797,  a cut  was  propofed 
from  the  fummit-level  to  the  new  collieries  in  Codnor  park. 
In  1 So  1,  notices  were  given  for  the  intended  Helper  canal, 
that  was  propofed  to  join  this  near  to  Bull  bridge  ; and 
in  1802,  a cut  was  propofed  to  be  made  from  the  Der- 
went aqueduft  on  this  canal  to  near  Dethick,  and  thence 
near  the  Derwent  and  Wye  rivers  to  the  town  of  Bake- 
well. 

Crouch  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  wed, 
in  the  county  of  EfTtx.  The  principal  objefts  of  this  navi- 
gation are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  & c.  and  the  export 
of  farm  produce,  and  of  oyflers  from  near  Walfleet.  Bil- 
lerica and  Rochford  are  the  neared  confiderable  towns  to 
this  river.  It  commences  in  the  Englifh  channel  (about  10 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames),  and  terminates  at 
Hull  bridge. 

Croydon  Canal.  Aft  41  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  fouth  for  9-i  miles,  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  ; its 
objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Croydon  with  coals,  deals,  &c. 
and  the  country  through  which  it  paffes  with  manures  and 
other  articles,  and  the  conveyance  of  its  produce  to  the 
London  markets,  and  the  export  of  fire-done,  flint,  and 
fullers’  earth.  Croydon  is  the  108th  British  town,  with  a 
population  of  5,743  perfons.  Deptford  is  alfo  a confidera- 
ble place.  This  canal  commences  in  the  Grand  Surry  ca- 
nal near  Deptford  (two  miles  from  its  conneftion  with  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhithe),  and  terminates  at  the  new  Bafon 
near  the  town  of  Croydon.  From  the  Grand  Surry  canal 
(level  with  an  ordinary  high  tide  in  the  Thames)  to  the  top 
of  Plovvgarlic  hill,  1^  mile,  is  a rife  of  70  feet,  by  12  locks; 
thence  for  \ a miie  it  is  level,  and  thence  for  -|  of  a mile  to  the 
beginning  of  Forefl  wood,  there  is  a rife  of  79^  feet,  by  13 
(ingle  and  one  double  locks  ; from  thence  to  Croydon,  7 miles, 
it  is  level.  The  locks  upon  this  canal  are  60  feet  long  and  9 
feet  wide  ; each  lock  has  a groove  for  flop-planks  at  its  head, 
but  no  paddle  weirs;  the  wade  water  is  intended  to  run  ovtr 
the  upper  gates.  This  company  are  to  have  a bafon  for  their 
boats  to  lie  in  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the  fouth-ead  fide  of  the 
Grand  Surry  entrance  bafon,  and  another  by  the  high  road 
near  Croydon  town.  There  are  feven  road  bridges  and  30 
accommodation  fwing-bridges.  On  the  top  and  northern 
(lope  of  Plowgarlick  hill,  there  is  a confiderable  deep-cut- 
ting, and  others  in  Sydenham  and  on  Penge  common  ; and 
near  Stlhurfl  wood  is  a confiderable  embankment.  On  Syd- 
enham common  there  is  a refervoir  of  10  or  15  acres  fupplied 
in  wet  times  by  a feeder  out  of  an  adjoining  vale,  and  into 
which  its  wade  or  over-lall  is  to  be  when  full  ; there  is 
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another  refervoir  on  Norwood  common,  which,  with  the 
long  fummit-pound  on  fo  tenacious  a foil,  will  be  fufficient, 
it  is  prefumed,  to  fupply  the  locks  that  are  making.  At  the 
time  the  aft  puffed  for  this  canal,  it  feemed  intended  to  ufe 
inclined  planes,  and  to  pump  ihe  water  for  fupplying . the 
pounds  up  from  the  Grand  Surry  canal  by  fteam-engines, 
that  were  alfo  intended  to  wind  the  boats  up  the  planes  : and 
it  feetns  fingular,  under  thefe  circumftances,  that  legillative 
provifion  was  made,  for  a culvert  or  fmall  tunnel  through 
Fore  ft -hill  for  conveying  water  from  the  fummit-level  of  this 
canal  on  Sydenham  common,  and  by  aquedudls  or  pipes  to 
fupply  feveral  towns  and  places  with  water,  viz.  by  a branch 
of  near  f of  a mile  to  the  top  of  Dulwich  town,  and  from 
the  end  of  the  faid  tunnel  to  Knight’s  hill  by  a crooked 
courfeof  three  miles  in  length  through  Norwood,  and  along 
Knight’s  hill  towards  London  for  one  mile-;  alfo  another 
branch  of  near  one  mile  to  Streatham  town.  Mr.  John 
Rennie  and  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  were  the  engineers,  and  My. 
Clark  is  now  employed  as  relident  engineer  thereon.  About 
feven  miles  of  the  upper  end  of  this  canal  is  completed  and 
in  ufe,  and  the  remainder  is  proceeding  with  great  expedi- 
tion. The  company  are  empowered  to  raife  So, cool.,  which 
is  not  now  expedled  to  prove  fufficient  ; the  amount  of  {hares 
iool.  each.  The  fum  of  40I.  is  to  be  paid  annually  to 


river  is  nearly  S.  for  about  2 miles,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  ; its  principal  objedl  is  the  fupply  of  Newark,  the  91ft 
town  in  the  lift  of  Britifh  population,  with  6730  inha- 
bitants. It  commences  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Crankley’s,  in 
South  Markham,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  weir  near  the 
town  of  Newark  ; the  works  hereon  were  completed  in  Jan. 
1797..  In  1793  the  Newark  and  Boltesford  was  propofed  to 
join  this  at  Newark. 

Dearne  and  Dove  Canal.  Adis  33  and  40  Geo.  III. 
— The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  .about  N.W.  for  9^ 
miles,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  its  northern  end  is 
confiderably  elevated  ; its  objedls  are  the  communication  be- 
tween Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Manchefter,  Li- 
verpool, See.  and  the  export  of  the  coals  and  iron-ftone,  &c.  fo 
plentifully  found  on  its  courfe.  Barnfley  and  Rotherham  are 
confiderable  towns  on  or  near  it,  fo  is  Doncafter,  the  1 10th 
town,  with  5697  inhabitants.  It  commences  in  a fide  cut 
of  the  Don , or  Dun  river,  between  Swinton  and  Mexburgh, 
and  terminates  in  the  Barnfley  canal  at  Evming’s  wood,  near 
Barnlley,  there  is  a branch  of  3I  miles  to  Rockcliff  bridge, 
and  another  of  if  miles  to  Cobcar  Ing.  From  the  cut  of  the 
Don  navigation  to  Knoll  Brook  the  diftance  is  4^  miles,  with 
a rife  of  41J  feet  > thence  to  Aldham  Mill,  2g-  miles,  is  a rife 


the  city  of  London,  towards  improving  the  Thames  river  of  24  feet,  (the  Cobcar  Itig  branch  being  on  its  higheft 


above  London  Bridge.  This  canal  is  to  have  its  water  kept 
always  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  on  Croydon 
common,  and  fome  other  fevere  and  unprecedented  reftric- 
tions  are  introduced  in  favour  of  the  millers  on  the  Wandle 
river,  at  fome  miles  diftance. 

Croydon  and  Wandfworth.  In  September  1800,  propofals 
were  made  for  a canal  from  the  river  Thames  at  Wandf- 
worth, following  nearly  the  courfe  of  the  Wandle  river  to 
Croydon  in  Surry  ; but  the  fame  was  given  up  ffiortly  after, 
in  favour  of  the  north  Surry  iron  rail-way , which  paffes 
through  nearly  the  fame  trad!. 

Cyfarthfa  Canal.  The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal, 
or  water  level,  is  nearly  N.W.  we  believe,  for  about  3 miles, 
in  the  county  of  Brecknock  ; it  is  on  a high  level,  and  was 
eonftrudled  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bacon , to  bring  coals  and 
iron-ore  from  the  mines  in  the  mountains,  to  his  furnaces  at 
Cyfarthfa,  near  Merthyr  Tidvil.  The  whole  is  upon  one 
level,  and  it  does  not  conned!  with  any  other  canal  or  navi- 
gation  ; it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Crawjhaw,  the  great 
iron  mailer.  It  is  fituate.  near  to  the  northern  ends  of  the 
Glamoirganjhire  canal  and  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  rail-way. 

DarkntRiver.  Thecourfe  of  this  river  (called  Dartford 
creek,)  is  fouth  for  near  3 miles  in  the  county  of  Kent;  it  com- 
mences in  the  tide-way  in  the  river  Thames, and  terminates  near 
the  town  of  Dartford,  for  whofe  fupply  it  is  principally  ufed. 

Dart  Ri\  er.  The  general  diredlion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  N.W.  for  about  10  miles,  in  Devon fhire  ; the  tide 


level);  thence  to  the  Barnfley  canal  is  2|-  miles,  with  a rife 
of  59^.  feet ; the  Cobcar  lag  branch  is  level;  the  Rockcliff 
branch  begins  from  the  fummit-level,  and  \\  mile  to 
Worfborough  bridge  is  level ; thence  to  Rockcliff  bridge, 
j|-  mile,  it  has  a rife  of  j6  feet.  The  locks  on  this  canal  a e 
built  with  excellent  hewn  or  afhler  ftone,  and  are  calculated 
for  boats  of  Jo  or  60  tons  burthen,  the  fame  as  navigate  the 
Dun  river,  and  this  company  are  required  to  keep  a depth 
of  water  equal  to  4!  feet  on  their  lock-fills,  and  in  every 
part  of  their  line  ; and  for  guarding  againft  lofs  of  water  on 
the  fummit,  a ftop-gate  is  to  be  eredted  hereon,  near  the  ter- 
mination in  the  Barnfley  canal,  and  another  on  that  canal 
below  the  jundlion,  both  of  whieh  may  be  ffiut  and  locked 
when  the  fupply  of  either  canal  fails,  and  it  would  confume 
the  water  of  the  other.  The  aquedudt  and  other  bridges 
hereon  are  fubftantially  eonftrudled  of  hewn  ftone.  Tumb- 
ling-bays and  gauge-weirs  are  to  be  eredled  for  fupplying 
feveral  mills.  There  is  a large  refervoir  near  Elficar.  Pro- 
prietors of  mines  may  make  rail-ways  to  this  canal,  if  within 
1000  yards,  or  2000  yards  near  Wath.  Mr.  John  Thompfon 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  engineer,  and  it  was  completed  in 
the  year  1804.  The  company  were  empowered  to  raife 
ico;oool.  The  amount  of  (hares  iool.  each.  The  rates  of 
tonnage  on  this  canal  are  too  various  and  complicate  for  the 
room  we  can  allot  to  this  fubjedl,  they  will  be  found  in 
Phillips'  4 to.  Hiflory,  p.  62  to  66  ; but  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  laft  ad!  (40  Geo.  III.)  made  an  increafeof,  we  be- 


fiows  through  its  whole  length;  its  principal  objedls  feem  lieve,  Jo  per  cent,  on  thefe  tolls.  Boats  are  to  pay  for  6 
to  be  the  fupply  of  Totnefs  with  coals,  and  the  country  with  miles  of  tonnage,  however  fhort  a diftance  they  may  have 


fupply 

fh  ell -fan  4 manure,  and  the  export  of  farming  produce. 
Dartmouth  and  Totnefs  are  confiderable  towns;  its  com- 
mencement is  in  Start  bay,  and  it  terminates  at  the  Mill  weir, 
about  one  mile  above  Totnefs;  this  river  is  plentifully  ftored 
with  trout. 

Dean-Forejl  Rail-way.  In  the  year  1802,  it  was  pro- 
poled  to  conftrud!  a rail  way  from  the  river  Wye,  near  to 
Englifh  Bichnor,  we  believe,  to  the  fummit  of  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  its  objedl  being  the  carriage  of  the  immenfe  (lores  of 
coal  and  iron,  with  which  it  abounds;  Colford  is  aconfider- 
able  town  near  its  route.  In  the  preceding  year  the  Severn 
and  Wye  rail-way  wa3  propofed  to  pafs  nearly  the  fame  track. 

Dean  River.  Ad!  12  Geo.  Ill — The  diredlion  of  this 
• + 


navigated  on  this  canal.  In  May  1 797,  earl  Fitzwilliam 
propofed,  at  his  own  expence,  to  extend  the  Cobcar  Ing 
branch  to  his  Elficar  collieries,  on  being  allowed  water  for 
the  fame  from  the  Elficar  refervoir. 

Deben  River.  Thecourfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  N.W. 
for  about  10  miles,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ; Its  objedls  are 
the  imports  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  exports  of  farm  produce; 
it  commences  at  the  fea  near  Felix  tow,  and  terminates  near 
Woodbridge,  which  is  a confiderable  town. 

Dee  River,  ( Aberdeen ).  This  river  takes  its  courfe  about 
well  for  2 miles,  between  Aberdeenlhire  and  Mearns  county 
in  Scotland,  the  tide  flowing  through  the  whole  navigable 
length;  it  commences  in  the  harbour  of  new  Aberdeen, 
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where  it  is  joined  by  the  Alerdeenjhire  canal.  New  Aber- 
deen is  the  19th  town  in  Britain,  with  17,597  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  harbour  was  improved  by  a pier  of  300  yards 
in  length,  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Smeaicn, 
in  1770,  who  was  employed  again  in  x 778,  to  make  farther 
improvements.  In  1S01,  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  was  employed 
to  defign  new  works  and  improvements  hereon,  fo  that  drips 
of  18  or  20  feet  draught  of  water  may  be  accommodated. 
There  are  excellent  granite  quarries  near  this  river. 

Dee  River,  ( Chrjler ).  The  general  courfe  of  this  river 
is  neatly  S.E.  for  about  22  miles,  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
and  Ikirting  the  county  of  Cheller  : the  full  9 miles  are  by 
a wide  eltuary  opening  to  the  Iriih  channel,  and  from  near 
the  town  of  Flint  thereon,  a new  cut  was  made  for  the  river 
lip  to  Cheller,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Kinder- 
ley,  about  the  year  1749  ; before  which  time  the  old  chan- 
nel was  fo  choakcd  with  fand,  that  (hips  of  burthen  could 
not  come  within  7 or  8 miles  of  Cheller  ; the  new  llraight 
cut,  that  was  at  fil'd  8 feet  deep  in  general,  principally 
through  marfhes,  foon  fcoured  itfelf  out,  fo  that  fhips  of  200 
tons  could  come  up  to  the  town,  and  where  the  time  of 
high-water  became  earlier  by  ^ of  an  hour,  than  when  the 
tide  had  to  make  its  way  through  the  old  crooked  and  (hallow 
channel.  Chefter  is  the  25th  town,  with  15,052  inhabitants, 
Holywell  near  it,  is  the  111th,  with  5,567  perfons,  and 
Flint  is  alfo  a corifiderable  town.  On  the  N.W.  fide  of 
Cheller  the  Ellefmere  canal  connects  with  this  navigation 
and  erodes  it,  for  which  goods  pay  2d.  per  ton  to  this  com- 
pany; it  is  alfo  to  receive  from  the  Ellefmere  company  what- 
ever its  tolls  may  fall  fnort  of  210!.  annually.  At  Cheller 
this  river  is  joined  by  the  Chejlcr  canal. 

Dee  River,  ( Kirkcudbright ).  The  courfe  of  this  river 
is  nearly  N.  for  about  6 miles,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcud- 
bright in  Scotland,  being  an  efluary  opening  to  the  Irifh 
fea.  Kirkcudbright  is  a conliderable  town  thereon,  and 
where  the  Glenleens  canal  connects  therewith. 

Derby  Canal.  Aft  33  Geo.  III. — This  canal  runs 
nearly  N.  for  about  9 miles,  in  the  county  of  Derby  ; it  is 
not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Its  ob- 
jects are,  the  fupply  of  the  town  o(  Derby,  and  the  export 
of  coals  and  iron.  Derby  is  the  4.3d  Biitifh  town,  with  a 
population  of  10,832  perfons.  It  commences  in  the  Trent 
river  at  Swarldlone  bridge,  erodes  and  interfefts  with  the 
Trent  mid  Merfey  canal,  and  terminates  at  Little  Eaton,  near 
4 miles  above  Derby,  from  which  town  a cut  of  8|  miles 
goes  off  to  a place  between  Sandiacre  and  Long  Eaton, 
and  there  joins  the  Erewajh  canal.  There  is  a rail-way 
branch  of  4^  miles,  to  Smilhey-noufes  near  Derby,  another 
to  Horfley  collieries,  and  another  of  if  mile  to  Smalley 
mills.  In  cafe  a rail-way,  or  canal,  fhould  be  hereafter  made 
S.  of  the  Trent  from  Bred  on  lime-works,  this  company  has 
engaged  to  make  a cut  between  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal 
and  the  Trent,  at  Wefton  cliff,  oppofite  thereto.  From  the 
Trent  to  the  Trent  raid  Merfey , J a mile,  is  a rife  of  — feet  ; 
thence  to  Derby,  5!  miles,  is  a rife  of  12  feet ; and  thence  to 
Little  Eaton,  3F  miles,  is  a rife  of  17  feet;  the  Erewajh 
branch  has  a fall  of  29  feet.  This  canal  is  A4  feet  wide  at 
top,  24  at  bottom,  and  5 feet  deep,  except  the  upper  level 
next  Little  Eaton,  which  is  made  6 feet  deep  to  retain  the 
water  of  wet  feafons  like  a refervoir  ; the  locks  are  90  feet 
long,  and  15  feet  wide  within  iide  : adjoining  the  town  of 
Derby  is  a prodigious  large  weir  or  tumbling  bay,  where 
the  canal  erodes  the  Derwent  river,  that  was  navigable  to 
this  place  for  many  years  back,  but  the  tolls  thereof  were 
expefted  to  fail  off  on  the  completion  of  this  canal,  and  it 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  this  company  fhould  purchafe 
the  whole  concern  for  3996I.  A little  W.  of  the  river 


above-mentioned,  the  canal  ciodes  a brook  in  a cajl-tron 
trough  or  aqueduft.  This  canal  was  finilhed  in  1794;  the 
company  were  authorized  to  borrow  90,0001.  the  value  of 
(hares  being  iool.  Separate  rates  of  tonnage  were  fixed 
on  diderent  goods,  between  the  Trent  and  the  Trent  and 
Merfey , between  that  and  Derby,  and  on  the  diderent  cuts 
and  rail-way  branches,  which  are  too  long  for  us  to  infert, 
they  will  be  found  in  Phillips''  4 to.  Idi/lory  of  Canals , Appendix, 
p.  55  to  59.  Manures  are  to  pafs  toll-free,  and  puncheons 
or  clogs  of  wood,  to  be  ufed  as  fupports  in  the  adjacent 
coal-mines,  alfo  road  materials,  except  for  turnpike-roads  ; 
and  if  the  Mansfield  turnpike-road  tolls  are  reduced  below 

4 per  cent,  on  their  debt,  this  company  is  to  make  them  up 
to  that  dim.  The  profits  of  this  concern  are  not  to  exceeed 

5 per  cent,  but  after  400c!.  is  accumulated  as  a (lock  for 
contingencies,  the  tolls  are  to  be  reduced-  Five  thoufand 
tons  of  coals  annually  are  to  pafs  hereorr'toll-free,  for  the 
fupply  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Derby.  Horfes  pay  id. 
and  cattle  Jd.  each,  for  liberty  of  palling  along  each  rail-way 
branch. 

Derwent  River,  [Derby).  The  courfe  of  this  river  is 
nearly  N.W.  for  about  9 or  10  miles,  in  the  county  of  Der- 
by ; its  principal  objeft  was  the  fupply  of  Derby,  previous 
to  the  making  of  the  Derby  canal,  when  this  concern  was 
fold  to  that  company,  as  mentioned  above.  It  commenced 
in  the  Treirt  river  at  Wilden-ferry,  (where  the  Trent  and 
Merfey  canal  commences,)  and  terminated  at  the  town  of 
Derby. 

Derwent  River,  [New  Median) . The  general  courfe 
of  this  river  is  nearly  N,  for  about  37  miles,  in  the  Eaft  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkfiiire  ; its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  New  Malton 
(a  conliderable  town ) with  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export 
of  farm  produce,  chalk,  & c.  It  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  fea  ; it  commences  in  the  Oufe  river  at  Barnby,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  New  Malton.  In  January  1804,  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  make  this  river  navigable  up  to 
Yedingham  bridge. 

Derwent  River,  [Workington).  The  courfe  of  this 
river  is  nearly  E.  in  Cumberland.  Workington,  on  its 
banks,  near  the  Irifh  fea,  is  the  roQth  Britifh  town,  with 
5,7  i6inhabitants;  to  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there  are  feveral 
rail-ways,  which  bring  down  coals  from  Mr.  Cnrwen' s,  and 
other  coal-mines,  for  exportation  from  this  place. 

Devon  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  N.E.  in  Clackmannanfhire  in  Scotland,  from  near 
Cambus  quay,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  (two  and  a half  miles 
above  Alloa)  to  Medlockfoot.  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was,  in 
1765,  and  again  in  1768,  confulted,  about  making  this  river 
navigable,  or  a canal  by  its  fide,  the  rife  being  38^  feet,  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  produce  of  feveral  coal-mines  near 
its  banks,  to  be  (hipped  on  the  Forth,  wherein  the  fpring 
tides  rife  20  feet  at  Cambns  quay.  A branch  was  propofed- 
to  Alloa,  and  another  to  Sterling. 

Dewsbury  and  Birst.al  Rail-way.  The  general 
direftion  of  this  rail-way  is  nearly  N.  for  about  3 miles,  in 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  its  objeft  is  to  bring 
down  coals  to  the  veffels  in  the  Calder  river  ; it  commences 
in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  at  Dewfbury,  and  ter- 
minates at  Stubley  coal-mines  in  Birftal  parifh,  which  are 
worked  by  Meffrs.  Thomas  Chejler  and  Sons,  who  are  alfo 
the  foie  proprietors  of  this  iron  rail-way,  which  was  com- 
pleted ;n  the  prefent  month  (Oftober  1805). 

Don,  [or  Dun)  River.  Aft  12  Geo.  II.  The  general 
direftion  of  this  river  is  nearly  S.W.  for  near  4c  miles  in  the 
"Wed  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  (including  what  is,  in  fome  maps, 
called  the  Dutch  rivtfr,  near  to  the  Oufe,)  the  fouthern  end 
of  this  navigation  is  rather  elevated.  The  original  objefts 
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of  this  navigation  were  principally  the  fupply  of  Sheffield, 
and  the  export  of  the  iron-wares  and  iron  from  Sheffield, 
Rotherham,  See.  fince  which  period,  the  Dearne  and  Dove 
canal,  which  joins  at  Swinton,  and  the  Stainforth  ami  Kead- 
by,  at  Fifhlake  and  at  Hangman  Hill,  and  the  cut  to  the 
Ayre  river  near  Snaith,  have  opened  new  fources  of  fupply, 
and  for  the  export  of  coals,  Hones,  iron,  and  manufactured 
goods  of  feveral  kinds,  which  this  rich  track  of  country  pro- 
duces. Sheffield  is  the  14th  Britiih  town,  with  31,3x4  in- 
habitants, Doncafter  is  the  1 10th  with  5697  perfons  ; Ro- 
theram,  Doncafter,  Thorne,  and  Snaith  are  alfo  confider- 
able  towns  on  or  near  this  navigation.  The  commencement 
is  in  the  Oufe  river,  at  Goole  bridge,  and  it  terminates  at  At- 
tercliffe,  within  2 miles  of  Sheffield,  and  has  a cut  to  the  Ayre, 
as  above,  and  fide-cuts  with  locks  between  Mexburgh  and 
Swinton,  and  in  other  places;  the  tide  flows  above  the 
junCtion  of  the  river  Went.  The  Stainforth  and  Keadby, 
a£t  33  Geo.  III.  has  direCted  rates  for  boats  paffing  out  of 
this  into  that  canal  by  the  cut  of  this  river.  In  September 
1803,  notices  were  given,  for  a new  3ft  for  weirs  and  fide- 
cuts  to  this  river  in  Mexborough,  Spotborough,  and  other 
places,  and  a new  courfe  for  the  river,  near  the  junCtion  of 
Dearne  river.  And,  in  February  1803,  there  was  a defign 
of  extending  this  navigation  to  Sheffield  by  a canal  from 
Tinfley,  4 miles,  foi;  which  30,000b  was  fubferibed. 

Donnington-wood  Canal.  The  general  direction  of 
this  canal  is  about  N.  or  N.E.  for  7 miles  in  Shropfhire  ; it 
is  upon  a very  high  level,  nearly  parallel  to  the  grand  ridge 
on  the  weftern  fide:  its  objeCt  is  the  conveyance  of  iron- 
ftone  and  lime-ftone,  from  the  mines  to  the  Donnington- 
wood  iion  works  in  Lilefhal  parifh,  and  lime  and  coals  for 
the  fupply  of  the  town  of  Newport,  which  is  a conliderable 
place.  It  commences  in  the  Shropfhire  canal  (near  its  junc- 
tion with  Shrew/bury  canal,)  at  Donnington  wood,  and  ter- 
minates at  Pave-lane  wharf  near  Newport;  it  has  a level 
branch  to  Lilefhal  lime-works,  but  on  a higher  level  than 
the  line,  to  which  the  lime-ftone  was  formerly  let  down,  in 
boxes  through  perpendicular  fhafts,  at  the  fame  time  that 
other  empty  boxes  were  afeending,  the  conftrudion  being 
nearly  the  fame  as  the  fhafts  afterwards  ufed  at  Brierly-hill 
on  th t Shropfhire  canal, but  like  them  they  have  fince  been  dif- 
ufed  and  inclined  planes  are  now  ufed,  on  which  boxes  of 
lime-ftone  defeend  and  draw  up  empty  boxes  by  means  of  ropes 
paffing  over  a large  drum,  to  which  a brake  wheel  is  adapted 
to  regulate  the  motion.  The  boats  hereon  carry  23  tons  of 
lading:  the  canal  was  cut  in  1778  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  marquis  of  Stafford  and  Meffrs.  John  and  Thomas  Gil- 
berts. In  June  1 797  this  was  propofed  to  be  joined  at  Pave- 
lane  by  the  Newport  and  Stone  canal. 

Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal.  Adis  36  and  43 
Geo.  III. — The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  S. 
for  about  40  miles  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerfet,  and 
Dorfet : the  middle  part  of  it  is  on  a high  level,  and  croffes 
the  foutli  weftern  branch  of  the  grand  ridge.  Its  principal 
objedls  are  the  fupply  of  the  manufadluring  towns  and  neigh- 
bourhood through  which  it  paffes,  with  coals  from  the 
mines  bordering  on  Mendip,  and  the  opening  of  an  inland 
communication  between  the  Briftol  channel,  the  Severn,  the 
Thames , and  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  Froome  is 
the  60th  town  in  the  order  of  population,  with  8,748  inha- 
bitants, and  Bradford,  the  78th,  with  7,302  perfons  ; Bru- 
ton, Wincanton,  Stalbridge,  and  Sturminfter  are  alfo  con- 
fiderable  towns  near  the  line.  The  commencement  is  in  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradford,  and 
the  termination  in  the  Stour  river  near  Gains-crofs  in  Shilling- 
ltone-Okeford  ; from  near  Froome  a branch  of  about  9 miles 
proceeds  to  Nettlebridge  collieries  in  Midfummer-Norton. 
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The  Nettlebridge  branch  was  firft  cut,  in  order  to  fupply  coals 
to  Froome  and  its  neighbourhood  ; and  water  being  fcarce 
thereon,  one  of  Mr.  Fuffel’s  balance-locks  was  eredled  on  a 
21  feet  fall  at  Mells  near  Froome,  and  was  publickly  tried 
on  the  6th  of  September,  and  13th  of  Odlober  1800,  and 
in  June  1802,  as  particularly  deferibed  in  a previous  part  of 
this  article.  An  aquedudl  bridge  was  eredled  feveral  years 
ago  over  the  river  near  Froome,  but  it  is  with  flow  pace,  we 
fear,  that  the  works  are  proceeding  towards  a final  com- 
pletion. The  company  were  by  the  firft  adl  authorifed  to 
raife  225,0001.  and  a further  fum  under  the  fecond,  we  be- 
lieve, the  amount  of  (hares  being  100I.  Stones  are  to  be 
eredled  at  every  half  mile:  pleafure  boats  of  x 2 feet  long 
and  5 broad  may  be  ufed  on  the  pounds,  30  yards  in  width 
are  allowed,  in  general,  for  the  company  to  purchafe,  and 
100  yards  wide  for  docks,  wharfs,  & c.  fprings  may  be  taken 
and  refervoirs  formed  any  where  within  2000  yards  of  this 
canal. 

Douglas  River  [Lower  Navigation.')  Adis  6 Geo.  I. 
and  10  and  23  Geo.  III.  (for  Leeds  and  Liverpool ).  The 
courfe  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  fouth  ; for  9 miles  in  Lan- 
cafhire  it  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  fea  ; its  objedls  are 
the  export  of  common  and  cannel  coals,  and  farm  produce, 
and  the  import  of  lime-ftone  ; it  commences  in  the  tide-way 
in  the  eftuary  of  the  Ribble  river  near  Hafketh,  and  terminates 
in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  at  Brier’s  Mill.  From  the 
Ribble  to  Solom,  about  5 miles,  the  river  Dopglas  (or  A (land) 
is  navigable,  and  thence  to  Brier’s  Mill  is  a canal  4 miles,  with 
a rife  of  8 locks,  the  whole  rife  from  the  Ribble  being  49  feet. 
The  width  of  the  canal  is  24  to  30  feet,  and  depth  of  water 
5 feet  ; the  locks  are  70  feet  long,  and  15^  feet  wide. 
The  firft  adt  above  authorifed  Meffrs.  William  Squires  and 
Thomas  Steers  to  make  the  Douglas  river  navigable  from  the 
Ribble  to  Miry-lane  end,  near  Wigan,  which  they  effedled 
about  the  year  1727  ; being  allowed  2 s.  6d.  per  ton  for 
goods,  whatever  diftance  they  might  be  navigated  thereon  ; 
by  the  firft  adt  for  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  (10 
Geo.  III.),  their  fucceffors  were  authorifed  to  make  a 
jundtion  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  at  Newborough 
by  a cut  of  3 J miles  long,  parallel  to  this  river,  with  a fall  of 
12  feet,  which  they  completed  in  1774,  and  the  fame  now 
fo  ’•ms  part  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  S.E.  of  New- 
borough aquedudt  bridge,  in  confequence  of  the  purchafe 
which  that  company  made  of  the  whole  of  this  concern,  in 
parfuance  of  their  adt  of  23  of  Geo.  III.  ; fince  which,  the 
canal  from  Brier’s  Mill  to  Solom  above  deferibed,  as  part  of 
the  lower  navigation,  was  cut  and  completed  in  17S1,  and 
the  river  navigation  between  Solom  and  Wigan,  12  or  13 
miles  (on  the  upper  navigation)  has,  we  believe,  been  difufed 
fince  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  was  completed  by  its  fide 
to  Wigan,  and  the  communication  by  the  lower  Douglas 
navigation  to  the  Ribble,  above  deferibed,  was  opened.  _ 

Dougledge  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly 
north  in  the  county  of  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  from  the 
tide-way  in  Milford-Haven  to  Haverfordweft  bridge,  its  ob- 
jedl  being  the  fupply  of  that  town. 

Driffield  Canal.  Adis  7 and  41  of  Geo.  III.  The 
courfe  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  north,  for  about  11  miles 
in  the  Eail  Riding  of  Yorkftiire  ; it  is  but  little  elevated 
above  the  fea  ; its  general  objedls  are  the  import  of  coals, 
deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  farming  produce  ; it  commences 
at  Aike-beck  mouth  in  the  Hull  river,  and  terminates  at  the 
town  of  Great  Driffield  ; the  firft  five  miles  is  by  the  courfe 
of  the  Hull  river  to  Fifh-holm  dough,  and  the  remaining  6 
miles  is  by  a canal ; the  courfe  of  the  Hull  river  ferves  alfo 
as  a branch  of  1 ~ mile  in  length  to  Frodinghatn  bridge.  In 
1764  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  this  intended  navi- 
gation. 
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gation.  In  1804  it  was  in  contemplation  to  deepen  the 
Frodingham  branch,  and  about  2 miles  of  the  canal  up  to 
Snakeholme  lock,  nearly  2 feet  deeper  than  it  was  before. 

Droitwich  Canal.  Aft  8 of  Geo.  III.  The  general 
direftion  of  this  canal  is  about  N.E.  for  5f  miles  in  the 
county  of  Worcefter ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  above  the 
fea ; its  objefts  are  the  export  of  fait  and  the  import  of 
coals,  of  which  13,500  tons  are  annually  imported,  and  ufed 
in  the  boiling  of  fait,  except  what  the  town  of  Droitwich 
confumes.  It  commences  in  the  river  Severn,  at  Hawford, 
and  terminates  at  Chapel  bridge  in  the  town  of  Droitwich  ; 
it  has  a rife  of  59I  feet  by  8 locks.  This  canal  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  James  Brindley , and  it  is  faid  to  prefent  a 
pattern  to  canal-makers  by  the  neatnefs  and  regularity  of  its 
curves,  and  the  liability  and  excellency  of  all  its  works. 
The  proprietors  were  authorifed  to  raife  33,400!.  the 
amount  of  lhares  being  tool.  The  tonnage  on  every  quarter 
of  grain,  or  6 bulhels  of  meal,  is  2 d.  and  on  every  ton  of 
fait,  coals,  or  other  matters,  is.  6 d.  By  the  aft  for  the 
Worcejlcr  and  Birmingham  canal  (3  1 Geo.  III.),  the  fhares 
herein  are  guaranteed  to  produce  5 per  cent,  annually,  and 
are  to  be  made  up  by  that  company  in  cafe  of  their  falling 
below  that  fum.  Owing  to  the  overflowings  of  the  copious 
fait  fprings  near  Droitwich,  this  canal  prefents  the  curious 
fpeftacle  of  a falt-water  canal,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  which  no  river-fifh  can  live. 

Dromreagh  Canal.  This  is  a canal  in  Ireland,  con- 
cerning which  our  information  extends  no  further,  than  that 
the  parliament  of  that  country,  between  the  years  1768  and 
1771,  granted  3000 1.  of  the  public  money  towards  carrying 
on  the  works. 

Dr  umglass  Canal.  This  is  a canal  conn.efting  with 
the  Drumglafs  collieries  in  Ireland,  towards  the  works  of 
which  canal,  and  thofe  collieries,  the  parliament  of  that 
country,  between  the  years  1753  and  1 771,  granted  no  lefs 
than  117,7141.  of  the  public  money  ! 

Dudley  {and  Owen)  Canal.  Afts  16,  25,  30,  33,  and 
36  of  Geo.  III.  The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  N.W.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  13  miles  in  Worcefter- 
Ihire,  a detached  part  of  Shropfhire,  and  Staffordfhire  ; it  is 
fituate  very  high,  its  two  ends  are  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
grand  ridge,  while  its  middle,  by  means  of  two  very  long 
tunnels,  is  on  the  weflxrn  fide  of  the  fame.  Dudley  is  the 
49th  Britifh  town  with  a population  of  10,107  petfons,  and 
the  bufy  and  rich  country  through  which  this  canal  paffes, 
furnifhes  an  ample  tonnage  in  the  export  of  coals,  iron,  and 
lime,  while  its  communication  with  the  Stourbridge  canal, 
by  the  Black-Delph  branch,  and  the  terminating  canals, 
occafions  a very  confiderable  carrying  trade  thereon.  This 
canal  commences  in  the  Worcejler  and  Birmingham  canal  at 
Selly  Oak,  and  terminates  in  the  old  Birmingham  at  Tipton 
Green  ; from  near  Dudley  there  is  a branch  of  2 miles  to 
the  Stourbridge  canal  at  Black-Delph  in  Kingfwinford,  there 
is  another  branch  of  ijj  mile  to  near  Dudley  town,  and  a 
branch  from  this  laft  of  ^ of  a mile  to  Dudley  coal-works. 
From  the  Worcejler  and  Birmingham  canal  to  the  Black- 
Delph  branch,  io|  miles  are  level,  thence  to  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Dudley  tunnel,  about  f of  a mile  is  a rife  of  31  feet 
by  5 locks,  thence  through  the  tunnel  it  is  levtd,  and  from 
thence,  in  the  laft  | of  a mile,  is  a fall  of  13  feet  by  2 locks, 
to  the  old  Birmingham  canal : the  Black-Delph  branch  has  a 
fall  of  85  feet  by  9 locks  to  the  Stourbridge  canal ; the 
Dudley  branch  has  a rife  of  64  feet  in  the  firll  | of  a mile, 
the  remainder  thereof  being  level,  and  the  colliery  branch 
level  therewith..  The  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  5 feet  ; 
the  width  of  the  locks  on  the  Black-Delph  branch  is  7 feet. 
To  near  Lapal,  or  Laplat,  this  canal  paffes  through  a tun- 
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nel  377 6 yards  long,  at  Gorily  hill  itpaffes  through  another 
of  623  yards,  under  a collateral  branch  of  the  grand  ridge, 
and  at  Dudley  there  is  another  tunnel  of  293 6 yards  in  length 
on  the  fummit-level  of  the  canal ; the  arch  of  this  laft  tunnel 
has  a height  of  13^  feet.  At  Cradiey-pool  is  a large  refer- 
voir  for  fupplying  the  lockage  of  the  Black-Delph  branch. 
It  is  provided,  that  level  cuts  may  be  made  from  this  canal 
towards  any  coal-mine,  to  the  extent  of  2000  yards.  A flop- 
lock  is  erefted  at  the  junftion  with  the  Worcejler  and  Bir- 
mingham canal,  by  which  either  company  has  a power  of 
preventing  the  other  from  drawing  off  their  head 
of  water.  The  Black-Delph  branch  was  firft  executed, 
which  was  then  united  with  the  Dudley  part  of  the  canal 
which  had  been  conftrnfted  by  lord  vifcount  Dudley  and 
Ward  ; thefe  were  completed  and  in  ufe  before  the  extenfron 
or  main  length  to  Selly  Oak  was  deflgned.  The  company 
has  been  authorifed  to  raife  229,100  b the  amount  of  lhares 
being  100 1.  each  originally.  Owing  to  the  different  afts 
under  which  the  parts  of  this  canal  were  progrelfively  under- 
taken, the  rates  of  tonnage  being  different  thereon,  and  to 
the  variety  of  rates  on  different  articles,  we  cannot  attempt 
an  account  thereof  in  this  Ihort  abllraft,  they  v/ill  be  found 
in  Cary's  Inland  Navigation,  p.  53  to  55,  alfo  p.  43,  where 
certain  rate6  are  made  payable  to  the  old  Birmingham  com- 
pany on  account  of  the  junftion  therewith,  (but  which  have 
fince  been  varied  by  the  34  of  Geo.  III.  for  Birmingham 
canal)  and  at  p.  70.  will  be  found  other  rates,  in  confequence 
of  the  junftion  with  the  Worcejler  and  Birmingham  canal.  In 
the  Stratford  aft  (33  Geo.  III.)  are  feveral  regulations  re- 
lating to  tolls  on  goods  palling  to  or  from  this  canal ; and 
this  company  are  bound  to  make  up  the  profits  of  the  Stour- 
bridge  canal  to  12I.  per  lhare  annually,  but  not  exceeding 
3 1.  on  each  lhare. 

Durham  and  Chejler-Je-Street.  In  February  1797  Mr. 
Robert  Whitworth  made  a report  in  favour  of  a pt'opofed 
canal  from  the  Dyne  to  Cheller-le-Street,  and  thence  to 
Durham,  it  was  ellimated  to  coll  79,000  1.  and  the  probable 
advantage  thereon  to  fubfcribers  was  Hated  to  be  near  20  per 
cent.  Durham  is  the  74th  Britilh  town,  with  7,530  inha- 
bitants ; this  country  abounds  in  coals. 

Eden  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  S.E.  for  about  12  or  13  miles  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland ; its  principal  objefts  feem  the  export  of  coals,  and 
the  fupply  of  Carlifle,  which  is  a confiderable  town.  It 
commences  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  termi- 
nates at  Carlifle  bridge.  In  1 '95,  the  Newcajlle  and  Carlifle 
canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Carlifle.  lo  1799  a 
rail-way  from  the  earl  of  Carlifle’s  coal-works,  near  Bramp- 
ton, to  this  river,  was  opened ; and  in  1803  another  was 
intended  from  lord  Lovvther’s  coal-works  at  Warnel,  about 
1 1 miles  diftant  from  Carlifle. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Canal.  This  canal,  pro- 
jected about  the  year  1796,  appears  to  have  nearly  a well, 
direftion  for  about  50  miles  in  the  counties  of,  Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow,  and  Lanark  in  Scotland;  its  objefts  are  the 
export  of  coals  and  lime  from  Clydefdale,  through  which, 
it  pafles,  and  the  opening  of  a direft  communication  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  Edinburgh  (and  Leith)  being 
the  3d  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  82,560  perform, 
and  Glafgow  the  5th,  with  77,385  inhabitants;  from  the 
fcanty  materials  to  which  we  have  at  prefent  accefs,  it  feems 
that  this  canal  commences  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Forth,  in 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  terminates  in  the  tide-way  of  the 
Clyde,  in  the  town  of  Glafgow,  and  was  finilhed  in  1802; 
that  at  Glafgow  it  connefts  with  the  Monkland,  and  in  1803 
the  Glafgow  and  Saltcoats  was  propofed  alio  to  join  it. 

Eil  and  Shiel canal.  In  the  year  1803  Mr.  TbomasTelford 
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furveyed  this  line  of  canal,  being  a length  ,of  3 miles  from 
the  tide  way  in  Loch  Eil  within  fome  miles  of  the  welt  end 
of  the  Invernefs  and  Fort-  William,  or  Caledonian  canal,  to 
Loch  Shiel,  a frelh-water  lake  on  the  Highland  coalt  of  Scot- 
land ; Loch  Shiel  was  found  7^  feet  higher  than  Loch  Eil, 
and  in  order  to  conduit  a 12  feet  deep  canal  out  of  the  former 
to  the  fliore  of  the  latter,  it  appears  that  deep  cutting  will  be 
required,  for  about  a mile  to  the  depth  of  47-5  feet,  there  being 
no  water  on  the  fummit  to  fupply  a lockage  up  and  down. 

Ellesmere  Canal.  Aits  33,  two  of  the  36,  41,  42, 
and  44  of  Geo.  III.  ; the  general  direition  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  fouth  for  37  miles,  by  a crooked  courfe  through  the 
counties  of  Chelter,  Flint,  and  Denbigh,  (North  Wales) 
and  Salop  ; its  principal  fummit  is  confiderably  elevated  above 
the  fea  ; its  great  objeit  is  faid  to  be  the  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  extenfive  and  fertile  traits,  through  which 
it  paffes,  for  uniting  the  Merfey,  Dee,  and  Severn  rivers,  and 
exporting  coals,  lime,  and  Hate;  from  the  Ikirts  of  the  Welfh 
hills.  Liverpool  is  the  4th  Britifh  town,  with  a population 
of  77,653  perfons,  Chelter  is  the  25th  with  15,052  perfons, 
Shrewfbury  the  36th  with  14,739  perfons,  and  Ellefmere  the 
112th  with  5,553  perfons;  Wrexham,  Whitchurch,  and 
Ofweltry,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  canal 
or  its  branches.  This  canal  commences  in  the  Merfey  river 
(9  miles  above  Liverpool)  at  Ellefmere-port  in  Netherpool, 
and  terminates  in  the  Severn  river  at  Bagley  bridge,  very 
near  to  the  termination  of  the  Shrewfury  canal,  to  which  it 
is  propofed  to  be  joined  ; at  the  N.W.  part  of  Chelter  city, 
it  connects  with  the  Chefer  canal,  and  ner-r  the  fame  place 
erodes  and  connects  with  the  tide-way  in  the  Dee  river  ; from 
near  Pulford  a branch  of  4 miles  is  propofed  to  Holt  ; from 
near  Gwerfelt  a branch  of  — miles  to  Talwern  coal-works  in 
the  parilh  of  Mould,  near  the  head  of  the  Cegedcg-  valley, 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  conkrufting  a refervoir  of 
82  acres  to  fupply  the  fame  (this  branch  to  pafs  Frood  col- 
lieries, Brumbo  iron-works,  and  Nant-y-frith  lime-works)  ; 
another  fhort  cut  from  Gresford  to  Allington  ; and  a rail- 
way branch  to  Ruabon-brook  ; and  to  the  river  Dee  at 
Llandinillo  ; from  near  Pont-Cyfylty,  a branch  to  Acrefair 
coal-works  ; from  Francion  common,  is  a branch  of  about  25 
miles  palling  the  town  of  Whitchurch,  to  the  Chefer  canal  at 
Stoke  in  Adlon  parifh  near  Nantwich  ; from  which  branch, 
another  of  about  7 miles  proceeds  from  Fen-Mofs  to  Prees 
Heath  ; from  Hordley  on  the  main  line,  a branch  of  near 
1 1 miles  proceeds  to  the  line  of  the  Montgomery  canal  near 
Llanymynech,  and  the  Verniew  river  ; there  being  from  this 
branch  another  to  the  termination  of  the  Montgomery  canal 
at  Portywain  lime-works  near  Llanyblodwell,  and  another 
fhort  one  is  intended  to  Marda  bridge  near  Ofweflry.  From 
the  Merfey  to  the  Dae  (fometimes  called  the  Wirral  branch) 
the  diftance  is  8 miles  ; from  the  Dee  river  to  the  Brumbo  or 
Talwern  branch  it  is  1 1^  miles,  with  a rife  of  38c  feet ; thence 
along  the  fummit  pound,  and  through  the  Chirk  tunnel  8-| 
miles  are  level ; thence  to  the  north  end  of  the  great  iron-aqne- 
ducl,  4 a mile,  is  a fall  of  75  feet ; thence  to  St.  Martins  moor, 
9 miles,  it  is  level;  thence  to  the  Whitchurch  branch  at  Franc  - 
ton-common,  2f-  miles,  is  a fall  of  13  feet  ; thence  to  the  Lla- 
nymynech line  at  Hordley  is  J of  a mile  with  33  feet  fall ; 
thence  to  Ormond  park,  147)  miles,  is  level ; and  thence  to 
the  Severn  river  at  Shrewfbury  is  2 miles  with  a fall  of  107 
feet.  The  Holt  branch  is  level,  the  Whitchurch  branch  to 
that  town,  14  miles,  is  level,  and  thence  to  the  Chefer  canal, 
ri  miles,  has  a fall  of  12S  feet  ; the  Frees  Heath  branch  is 
level,  the  Llanymynech  branch,  12  miles,  has  a fall  of  19  feet. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  4^  feet,  and  the  canal 
in  general  is  calculated  for  boats  of  70  feet  long  and  7 wide  ; 
but  the  Wirra!  branch  is  formed  for  boats  of  70  feet  long 


and  14  feet  wide.  There  is  a tunnel  near  Chirk  of  775 
yards  in  length,  and  another  at  Wtfton-Lullingfield  of  487 
yards  in  length.  At  Pont-Cyfylty,  this  canal  is  carried  over 
the  river  Dee  in  an  immenfe  aquedudl  trough,  compofed  of 
caft-iron  plates,  20  feet  wide,  6 feet  deep,  and  320  feet  long  ; 
this  is  fupported  on  19  pair  of  conical  done  pillars  at  feet 
afunder,  and  the  middle  ones  125  feet  in  height!  at  Chirk 
is  a very  large  Hone  aquedudl  bridge  of  10  arches,  200  yards 
in  length  and  65  feet  high,  over  the  Ceriog  river  ; and  over 
the  Allen  river  there  is  alfo  an  aquedudl  bridge.  This  canal 
is  fed  from  the  Dee  river  by  the  Llandinillo  branch,  and  that 
river  is  compenfated  by  a cut  from  Bala-pool,  and,  all  fprings 
within  2 miles  of  this  canal  may  be  taken  for  its  ufe.  Near 
Ruabon,  one  of  Rowland  and  Co.’s  balance  locks  was,  in 
1797,  tried  on  a 12  feet  fall  for  faving  water,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  engineersempioyed  on  this  exteniive  work, 
were  MeiTrs.  ifilliam  feffop,  Thomas  Telford , — Fletcher , and 
Thomas  Dadford;  the  moft  confiderable  progrefs  was  firft  made 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  and  in  February  1796,  flatts 
laden  with  coals  began  to  arrive  at  Chefter  from  the  Lanca- 
shire collieries  by  the  Wirral  branch,  and  foon  after  conve- 
nient pafiage-boats  were  eftablifhed,  for  the  regular  convey- 
ance of  paffengers  towards  Liverpool  or  back,  at  lower  rates 
than  is  charged  on  Bridgewater’ s canal,  according  to  diftance. 
In  January  1797,  the  navigation  was  continued  to  Beeftcn 
brook;  and  in  the  fame  year  the  fouthern  end  of  the  line 
was  opened  from  Shrewfbury  to  the  Wefton-Lullingrield 
tunnel.  The  immenfe  aquedudl  at  Pont-Cyfylty  was  in 
hand  in  1804,  and  was  more  than  half  completed  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  as  was  alfo  the  ftone  aquedudl  at  Chirk. 
The  company  are  authorifed  to  raife  500,000k,  the  amount 
ot  (hares  being  100k,  which  it  feems  were,  in  1802,  at  20I. 
below  par.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are,  for  coals,  culm,  lime- 
ftone,  lime,  and  fait,  i|d.  per  ton  per  mile  ; for  free-ftone, 
timber,  (late,  iron-done,- lead-ore,  iron,  and  lead,  2d.,  and  for 
all  other  goods  3d.  per  ton  per  mile,  except  road  materials 
and  manures  (but  not  lime)  upon  the  pounds,  or  when  the 
water  flows  watte  over  ihe  lock-weirs.  On  crofting  the  Dee 
river  at  Chefter,  goods  pay  2d.  per  ton  to  the  Dee  company, 
and  their  tolls  are  guaranteed  to  the  amount  of  2iol.  annu- 
ally. While  this  canal  was  projedling,  a rival  fcheme  was 
ftarted,  called  the  Eaftern  Grand  Trunk  from  the  Severn  at 
Shrewfbury  to  the  Chefer  canal  at  Crow’s  neft,  with  cuts  to 
Vable-Cruip,  to  Bonham-Furnace,  Holt,  and  other  places. 

Erewash  Canal.  Adi  17  Geo.  III. — The  general 
diredtion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  north  for  ii|  miles  along 
the  fkirt  of  the  county  of  Derby,  near  to  Nottinghamftiire  ; 
its  northern  end  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  ; its  chief  objcdl  is  the  export  of  coals  from  the  nu- 
merous collieries  on  its  banks,  and.thofe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nutbrook  canal  which  joins  it  at  Stanton,  and  the  Notting- 
ham canal  which  joins  it  near  Langley  Bridge  ; the  branch  of 
the  Derby  canal  joins  it  between  Sandiacre  and  Long  Eaton, 
and  the  Trent  canal  near  Sawley.  It  commences  in  the  Trent 
river  near  Sawley  (oppofite  nearly  to  the  Loughborough  na- 
vigation or  Soar  river,),  and  terminates  in  the  Cromford canal 
at  Langley  Bridge,  the  rife  being  ToSf  feet ; there  is  an  iron 
rail-way  branch  to  Brinfley  coal-works,  on  which  an  experi- 
ment was,  as  before  related,  made  about  the  year  1S00,  on  the 
load  which  one  horfe  could  draw  both  up  and  down  the  de- 
clivity. By  the  act  of  33  of  Geo.  III.  for  Derby  canal,  a 
redudtion  of  the  rates  between  the  junction  therewith  and 
the  Trent  river  was  made,  conditionally,  that  no  other  junc- 
tion be  made  between  this  canal  and  Derby,  but  the  prefent 
one  near  Sandiacre  ; and  by  the  34  of  Geo.  III.  for  Trent 
river,  the  annual  rent  of  5I.  is  commuted  for  a toll  of  6d. 
on  every  j^den  boat  which  fhail  crofs  the  Trent  between  the 
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Soar  river  and  this  canal.  A refervoir  belonging  to  the 
Nottingham  canal  has  a gauge-fluice,  which  furniflifes  a regu- 
lar and  daily  fupply  of  water  to  this  canal.  The  firft  fur- 
vey  for  this  line  of  canal  was  made  in  the  year  i 776. 

Eske  River,  ( Montrofe ).  This  river  is  navigable  but 
a (hort  diftance  in  the  tide-way  from  the  German  Ocean  to 
the  town  of  Montrofe,  in  Angus  county  in  Scotland.  Mon- 
trofe is  the  6';th  Britifh  town,  with  7.974  inhabitants. 

Eske  River,  [Whitby).  The  navigable  part  of  this 
river  is  but  ftiort,  in  a S.W.  direction  in  the  Eall  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire:  it  commences  at  the  German  Ocean,  and  extends 
to  Whitby  bridge.  In  1765  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  con- 
futed about  clearing  this  river  and  the  harbour  of  Whitby, 
of  the  fhail  or  refufe  ore,  from  which  alum  had  been  manufac- 
tured, and  whereby  the  harbour  had  become  in  time  nearly 
choaked  up.  Whitby  is  the  75th  Britilh  town,  with  a popu- 
lation of  7,483  perfons  ; within  a few  years  pah,  a pier  has 
been  built  with  free  Hone,  under  the  diredlion  of  Mr.  John 
Rennie,  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  this  harbour. 

Exe  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  N.W.  for 
about  to  miles  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; its  principal  ob- 
ject feems  the  fupply  of  Exeter  and  Topfham  ; near  Topf- 
ham  it  is  to  be  joined  by  the  Grand  I'/eJlern  canal.  1'c 
commences  in  the  Englifh  Channel  at  Exmoutb,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  city  of  Exeter,  which  is  the  21ft  town  in 
Britain,  with  17,398  inhabitants:  from  Exeter  it  was  in 
1800  propofed  to  continue  the  navigation  to  Crediton  ; and 
in  1769,  the  Exeter  and  Uphill  c anal  was  propofed  to  be 
made  from  the  fame  place. 

Exeter  and  Crediton.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  propofed 
to  make  the  rivers  Exe  and  Credy  navigable,  from  Exeter 
city  to  the  town  of  Crediton,  about  feven  miles,  above  Ex- 
eter quay  on  the  river  Exe. 

Exeter  and  Uphill.  In  1769  Mr.  John  Brindley  furveyed 
the  country  for  a canal  from  the  river  Exe  at  Exeter,  by 
Tiverton,  Wellington,  Taunton,  and  Glaftonbury,  to  the 
Britilh  Channel  near 'Uphill ; the  objects  of  which  have  been 
fince  embraced  in  the  Grand  Wejlern  canal. 

Fergus  Canal.  This  is  one  of  the  Irifli  inland  naviga- 
tions, in  aid  of  which,  public  money  was  from  time  to  time 
granted,  though  in  the  prefent  inftance  we  are  told  that  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  85I. 

Forth  River,  [or  Firth).  This  principal  river  of 
North  Britain  lias  its  courfe  nearly  weft  for  about  70  miles 
between  the  counties  of  Fife,  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling,  Perth,  and  Clackmannan,  the  firft  33 
miles  being  a very  wide  eftuary,  the  next  18  miles  are  Hill  of 
confiderable  width,  and  the  lait  13  miles  next  Stirling  are  re- 
markably crooked.  An  immenfe  general  trade  L carried  on 
upon  this  river,  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  affifted  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  canal,  that 
joins  it  at  Leith,  the  Burrcwjlownefs  at  that  town,  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  or  great  canal  at  Grangemouth,  the  Caron 
river  near  Rothkennar,  and  the  Devon  river  near  Cambus 
Quay.  Edinburgh  (with  Leith)  is  the  3d  Britifh  town, 
with  82,560  inhabitants,  Dumferline  is  the  52CR  with 
9,980  perfons,  and  North  Berwick,  Crail,  Anflruther, 
Dyfart,  Kirkaldie,  Ivinghorn,  Bruntifland,  Inverkeithing, 
Muffelburgh,  Queen’s-Ferry,  Burrowftownefs,  Linlithgow, 
Falkirk,  Culrofs,  Clackmannan,  Alloa,  and  Stirling,  are  alfo 
confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  fine  river.  It  commences 
in  the  German  Ocean,  and  terminates  at  Stirling  bridge, 
and  is  navigable  for  fliips  through  a great  part  of  its  courfe  ; 
at  Cambus  Quay  the  fpring  tides  rife  20  feet,  but  below 
this  there  are  lands  called  the  Thrafk  Shallows,  concerning 
the  removal  of  which,  Mr.  John  Sweat  on  was  confulted  in 
1767.  Iu  1801,  the  channel  fouth  of  Inch-keith  ifle  was 


deepened,  to  enable  fliips  to  approach  Leith  harbour  more 
fafely  and  readily.  Leith  harbour  has  undergone  great  im- 
provements of  late  years  under  the  a£ls  of  the  28,  38,  59, 
and  45  of  Geo.  III.,  by  the  lath  25,000].  of  the  public 
money  was  . granted  for  the  wet-docks  and  other  works 
which  have  been  carrying  on  there  under  Mr.  John  Rennie, 
fince  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  14  May  1801.  Methel 
harbour  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Forth  is  alfo  under  improve- 
ment, and  by  the  45  of  Geo.  III.,  2, coo!,  of  'the  public 
money  was  granted  towards  the  building  of  the  pier  there. 
In  the  year  1767,  MefTrs.  Watt  and  Morifon  furveyed  the 
upper  part  of  the  Forth  river,  and  propofed  to  extend  a na- 
vigation from  Sterling  bridge  to  the  flate  and  lime  quarries 
in  Aberfoil,  on  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  j hn  Smeaton  Was 
alfo  taken. 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  Adis  8,  13,  and  24  of 
Geo.  III.— The  general  direction  of  this  great  canal  is 
nearly  weft  for  35  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Dum 
barton,  and  Lanerk;  in  Scotland:  it  crcffes  a low  part  of 
the  grand-ridge  between  the  tide-ways  of  the  call:  and  weft 
feas ; its  principal  object  is  a communication  between 
thofe  important  rivers,  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde , and  be- 
tween the  northern  metropolis,  and  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  &c.  ; near  to  Grangemouth 
the  Burrowjlownefs  canal  joins  it.  Glafgow  is  the  5th 
Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  77,385  perfons,  and 
Falkirk  the  59’th,  with  8,838  inhabitants.  Kirkintulloch 
and  Dumbarton  are  alfo  confiderable  places  near  the  line. 
This  canal  commences  at  Grangemouth  harbour  in  the 
Forth  river,  and  terminates  at  Bowlings  bay  near  Daimuir- 
Burnfoot,  in  the  Clyde  river.  There  is  a cut  of  2%  miles  to 
the  town  of  Glafgow,  where  it  joins  the  Clyde  river,  the 
Ilonhland  canal,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  canal  ; and 
it  was  in  rSoj,  propofed  to  join  the  Glafgow  and  Saltcoats 
canal  ; there  is  another  cut  with  a lock  into  the  Caron 
river  at  Caron-fhore,  near  the  great  Caron  iron-works.  From 
low-water  in  the  Forth  in  Grangemouth  lock,  N°  1,  to  lock 
N°  20,  io|  miles,  is  a rife  of  165  feet  ; thence  to  lock  N° 
21.  the  fummit-level  is  16  miles,  and  thence  to  low  water 
in  the  Clyde  at  Bowling’s  bay  lock,  N°  39,  is  a fall  of  156 
feet;  the  width  of  the  canal  is  56  feet  at  top,  and  27  at 
bottom,  and  the  depth  of  water  8 feet;  each  lock  is  7 5 
feet  long,  and  20  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  veffels  of  70  or 
80  tons  are  ufed.  This  canal  is  crofted  in  33  places  by 
draw-bridges,  lias  33  culverts  or  arches  under  it,  and  10 
large  aquedutt  bridges ; that  over  the  Kelvin  is  400  feet  in 
length,  and  70  feet  high  above  the  furface  of  the  river,  (fee 
Jigs.  19,  20,  and  21,  Canals , Plate  II.)  and  there  is  a large 
aqueduft  which  croffes  the  turnpike  road  from  Glafgow  to 
Stirling  at  Kirkintulloch.  At  Kilmananmuir  is  a refervoir 
of  70  acres  extent,  and  22  feet  deep  at  the  fluice ; and  near 
Kilfyth  is  another  of  50  acres,  24  feet  deep  for  fupplying  the 
fummit-level  of  this  canal.  I11  Bowlings-bay,  and  near  the 
Kelvin  aqueduft,  are  dry-docks,  and  other  conveniences  for  re- 
pairing of  veffels  and  boats.  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  firft  em- 
ployedtofurvey  thisline in  1764,  and  he  laid  the  prefent  defign, 
and  executed  a confiderable  partoftheeaftern  end  before  a 77  7 
when  the  work  ftood  ftill  for  fome  years,  after  which,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Whitworth  was  called  in ; he  completed  the  remainder,  and 
it  was  opened  with  great  folemnity  on  the  28th  of  July  1790. 
The  defign  of  a canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been 
at  times  entertained  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  be- 
fides  the  above  engineers,  fince  the  year  1723,  Meffrs.  Gordon , 
Mackell,  Watt,  Brindley,  Go/borne,  Thomas  Teomati,  8c c.  have 
been  confulted  or  employed.  The  canal  was  firft  made  to 
commence  in  the  Caron  river,  about  a mile  from  its  mouth, 
but  was  afterwards  c.ontinued  into  the  Forth  at  Grange- 
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mouth  harbour.  The  proprietors  were  authorised  in  their 
firft:  aft  to  raife  200,ocol.  in  iool.  (hares;  after  which, 
5o,oooh  of  the  public  money  was  granted  to  aid  the  work  ; 
in  1783,  212,000b  had  been  expended,  and  no  dividend  or 
intereft  had  been  paid  on  the  (hares.  The  rate  of  tonnage 
is  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  kinds  of  goods,  except  lime 
aiid  lime-ftone,  which  is  to  pay  ^d.,  and  iron  and  iron-ftone 
id.  per  ton  per  mile,  while  road-materials  (except  lime  -done) 
and  manures  are  to  pafs  toll  free.  For  unloading  or  loading 
of  Britifh  or  Irifh  ve(fels  in  Grangemouth  harbour,  id.  per 
ton  is  to  be  paid,  (by  24  Geo.  III.)  and  for  foreign  veffels 
2d.  per  ton.  Rafts  of  fir  timber  are  allowed  to  be  floated 
upon  this  canal  and  pafs  the  locks,  thefe  often  contain  70 
tons  each.  An  accident  is  related  of  a veflel  coming  down 
from  the  wedward  on  this  canal,  when  the  wind  blew  drong 
from  that  quarter,  and  not  being  dopped  in  time  at  one  of 
the  locks,  (he  bore  down  the  gates,  and  went  down  fud- 
denly  into  the  pound  below.  In  December  1801,  a veiTel 
condrufted  by  Mr.  Symington,  (as  already  deferibed)  was 
tried  on  this  canal  for  dragging  or  towing  boats,  by  the 
operation  of  a deam-engine  ; to  the  head  of  this  veflel 
Hampers  were  applied,  that  could  be  worked  by  the  engine 
for  breaking  ice,  when  the  canal  is  frozen  over. 

Foss-dyke  Canal.  The  general  direftion  of  this  navi- 
gation is  nearly  S.E.*  for  11  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln and  Nottingham  ; it  is  upon  one  level,  not  much  ele- 
vated above  the  fea,  though  a great  didance  from  it,  and 
prefents  the  curious  indance  of  a canal  difeharging  its  wade 
water  into  one  river  (the  With  am, ) while  flood-gates  are  r.e- 
ceflary  at  the  other  end,  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  other 
river  (the  Trent );  its  objeft  is  a communication  between 
theie  two  rivers,  for  fupplying  coals  and  exporting  farm 
produce.  Lincoln  is  the  76th  Britifh  town,  with  a popula- 
tion of  7,398  perfons.  This  canalcommences  in  the  Trent 
liver  at  Torkfey,  and  terminates  in  Brayford  meer,  a natural 
pool  in  the  Witham  river,  near  Lincoln.  It  has  a lock  at 
Torkfey,  condrufted  on  the  principle  of  a fea-lock,  that  is  ca- 
pable of  penning  the  water  into  the  canal,  or  out  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumdance  whether  the  Trent  or  it  may  be 
the  lowed  ; between  Brayford  meer  and  Lincoln  high- 
bridge,  a hard  of  gravel  or  (hallow,  called  Bradford  head, 
held  up  the  water  in  this  canal,  to  about  2f  feet  deep, 
which  otherwife  would,  in  dry  times,  have  been  emptied 
into  the  Witham,  too  low  for  navigation.  Mr.  John  Smea- 
ton  and  Mr.  John  Grundy  were  confulted  in  1762,  and  the 
former  engineer  again  in  1782,  when  he  recommended 
railing  the  banks  of  this  canal  to  obtain  a better  depth  of 
water,  cutting  off  its  connection  with  the  Witham  by  a 
pound-lock,  and  fupplying  it  with  water  by  an  aqueduft  or 
feeder,  from  a refervoir  to  be  made  near  the  Witham,  fouth 
of  Brayford  meer.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  date 
when  this  canal  was  fird  dug  or  made  navigable ; Mr. 
Elhfon’s  wharf  thereon,  near  its  ead  end,  was,  it  appears, 
built  about  1742.  N 

Foss  Navigation.  Afts  33  and  41  Geo.  III. — The 
dirtftion  of  the  Fofs  river,  which  this  navigation  follows,  is 
nearly  N.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  13  miles,  through 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfliire  : its  elevation  is  not  very 
great  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; ns  objefts  are  the  (upply 
of  the  city  of  York,  the  import  of  coals  for  the  ufe  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  to  effeft  a better  drainage  of  the  fame. 
York  is  the  23d  Britifh  town,  with  16,143  inhabitants. 
This  navigation  commences  in  the  Oufe  river  at  the  city  of 
York,  and  terminates  at  Stillington  mill.  It  is  fed  by  a 
refervoir  on  Ouldone  moor:  it  appears  that  the  corporation 
of  York  were  by  a licence  of  king  Richard  11.  required  to 
ereft  and  maintain  proper  bridges  over  this  river.  This, 
company  were  authorifed  to  raife  45,400!.  the  amount  of 


(hares  being  iool.  each.  The  rates  of  tonnage  will  be  found 
in  Phillips’  ipo.  Hijlory , Appendix,  p.81  and  82  ; and  in 
the  lad  aft,  by  which  an  additional  Hd.  per  ton,  on  heavy 
articles,  were  impofed,  and  by  which  the  proprietors  were 
authorifed  to  proceed  no  higher  than  Sheriff- Hutton  bridge 
with  their  works,  until  the  neceflary  funds  were  accumulated 
to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  their  line.  Some  years 
ago,  a pleafure-boat,  made  wholly  of  flieet  iron,  was  tried  on 
this  navigation,  12  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  15 
perfons,  and  yet  fo  light  that  two  men  could  carry  it. 

Glamorganshire  Canal.  Afts  30  and  36  Geo.  III. 
— The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.W.  for 
25  miles,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  in  South  Wales.  Its 
objefts  are  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the  immenfe  iron, 
coal,  and  lime  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr 
Tidvil,  & c.  and  the  fupply  of  the  rapidly  increafing  popula- 
tion thereof ; at  Eglwyfila  the  Aberdare  canal  joins,  and  the 
Cardiff  and  Merthyr  rail-way  runs  by  its  fide,  and  joins  it 
at  thofe  two  places.  Its  northern  end  is  conflderably  ele- 
vated. Cardiff  and  Caerphilly  are  confiderable  towns  on  or 
near  the  line  ; it  commences  in  a fea-bafon,  or  dock,  in  the  Se- 
vern, at  the  Lowyer-layer  near  Cardiff,  and  terminates  near  the 
town  of  Merthyr;  it  has  zrail-  way  branch  from  Merthyr  toDow- 
lais  iron  works.  Fromthe  tide-way  at  Lower-layer  to  Merthyr 
is  a rife  of  near  600  feet,  and  during  a part  of  this  diftance 
the  canal  fkirts  precipitous  mountains  at  the  height  of  near 
300  feet  above  the  river  Tav  or  TaafF,  which  it  clofely 
accompanies  through  its  whole  length.  The  floating 
dock  at  Lower-layer  is  16  feet  deep,  in  which  a great 
number  of.  (hips,  of  300  tons  burthen,  can  lie  conffant- 
ly  afloat,  and  load  or  unload,  either  at  the  fpacious 
warehoufes  on  its  banks,  or  from,  or  to,  the  boats  be- 
longing to  this  canal,  or  the  trams  ufed  on  the  Cardiff  and 
Merthyr  rail-way,  that  here  commences.  There  is  a large 
aqueduft  bridge  over  the  Tav  near  Gallygare.  This  com- 
pany were  authorifed  to  raife  ico,oool.  and  to  the  powers 
for  raifing  the  laft  io,oocl.  this  Angular  condition  was  an- 
nexed, viz.  that  the  whole  concern  fliould  be  completed 
within  two  years,  after  which  rio  further  money  (hould  be 
applied,  except  for  repairs.  At  Merthyr  there  is  a famous 
water-wheel,  made  of  caft-iron,  50  feet  diameter,  at  Mr. 
Crawfhaw’s  works  ; the  water  being  conveyed  thereto  for  a 
great  diftance  in  an  iron  aqueduft. 

Glafgotv  and  Saltcoats.  In  May  1803  the  line  of  country 
between  the  Clyde  river  at  Ardroflan,  near  Saltcoats,  and  the 
Clyde  river  again  at  Glafgow  (palling  Paifley  and  connefting 
with  the  Cart  river)  was  furveyed  by  Mr.  John  Rennie  ; in 
1805,  the  fubjeft  was  revived,  and  met  the  fupport  of  the 
earl  of  Eg);ngtown  and  many  others,  coupled  with  the  de- 
fign  of  building  a pier  on  a ledge  of  rocks  near  Caftle  Craigs, 
and  forming  wet-docks,  & c.  to  be  called  Ardroflan  harbour, 
for  which  an  application  was  made  to  parliament  in  the  fame 
year.  At  Glafgow  this  canal  would  conneft  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  the  Monkland,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glaf- 
gotu : the  line  thereof  is  through  a country  rich  in  coals  and 
lime-fione. 

Glenkenns  Canal.  Aft  42  Geo.  III. — The  direftion 
of  this  canal  is  firft  N.E.  and  then  N.W.  for  about  27 
miles,  in  Glenkenns,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright  in 
Scotland  : it  is  not  very  greatly  elevated  ; the  objeft  of  it 
is  the  export  of  the  coals,  iron-ftone,  lime,  and  other  mi- 
nerals with  which  the  country  abounds  ; Kirkcudbright  and 
New  Galloway  are  confiderable  towns  near  the  line.  It 
commences  in  the  tide-way  in  the  Dee  river  at  Kirkcud- 
bright, -and  terminates  in  the  boat-pool  at  Dairy.  There  is 
provilion  made  for  branches  to  the  neighbouring  mines  and 
rail-ways,  and  inclined  planes  may  be  fubftituted,  inftead  of 
a canal  and  locks  in  any  part.  The  company  is  authorifed  to 
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raife  45,000!.  the  (hares  being  iooh  each,  but  it  is  provided, 
that  the  works  are  not  to  commence  until  20,000b  is  fub- 
fcribed,  and  that  within  five  years,  or  the  powers  of  the  aft 
are  to  ceafe  ; water  may  be  taken  from  within  2000  yards  of 
the  line,  except  certain  dreams  ufcd  for  irrigation. 

Gloucester  and  Berkley  Can al.  Afts  33,  37,  and 
43  Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  canal,  one  of 
the  larged  in  England,  is  nearly  N.E.  for  iS|  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Glouceder  ; it  is  but  very  little  elevated  above  the 
fea  ; its  objeft  is  to  (horten  the  navigation  for  (hips  by  a fer- 
pentine  courfe  of  28  miles  on  the  Severn  river,  between  Berk- 
ley and  Glouceder ; near  Wheatenhurd  it  erodes  and  unites 
•with  the  Stroudwater  canal  ; Glouceder  is  the  yad  Britifh 
town,  with  a population  of  7,579  perfons.;  Berkley  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  place.  This  canal  commences  with  a fea-lock 
in  the  Severn  river  at  Berkley-pill,  and  terminates  in  a grand 
and  capacious  bafon,  connefting  with  the  Severn  river  at 
Glouceder,  it  has  a fhort  branch  to  a new  wharf  at  Berkley 
town,  and  another  of  about  2 miles  in  length  to  the  Severn 
river  at  Hock-crib  in  Arling'ham  ; the  whole  is  on  one  level 
with  tide-locks  at  its  connefting  points  with  the  Severn  to 
preferve  its  water  at  one  condant  height.  This  canal  is  70  feet 
wide,  and  15  or  18  feet  deep  in  water,  and  the  locks,  See.  there- 
on, are  capacious  enough  to  admit  (hips  of  300  tons  burthen  to 
pals  ! The  company  are  authorifed  to  raifed  20o,oool.  in 
look  (hares.  The  tonnage  varies  on  diderent  fized  vedels, 
and  is  too  long  for  us  to  infert,  the  particulars  will  be  found 
in  Phillips’  4 to.  Hijlory,  appendix,  p.  83  and  84.  Un- 
forefeen  difficulties  have  attended  the  execution  of  this  wide 
and  deep  canal,  by  interfefting  a hard  rock  for  great  dif- 
tances  in  the  level  meadow's,  where  no  fuch  thing  was  ex- 
pefted.  Some  immenfely  large  (lips  have  happened  in  the 
banks,  and  the  walls  of  the  Glouceder  bafon  flipped  in,  not- 
withdanding  the  land-ties  which  had  been  provided ; the 
upper  end  of  the  canal,  for  feveral  miles,  has  been  finifned  ; 
in  1797,  it  was  faid  that  only  6 miles  remained  to  be  cut  ; 
and  we  hope,  that  the  aft  of  lad  feffions  will  be  the  means 
of  fpeedily  completing  the  whole.  Mr  Hajhew’ s machine, 
calculated  to  affid  in  excavating  a canal,  was  here  tried  in 
1796,  as  before  mentioned. 

Glouccjlerjhire  Rail- way.  In  the  year  1804  it  was  pro- 
profed  to  condruft  a rail-w'ay  from  the  Avon  river  at  Bitton 
below  Bath  to  Sodbury  coal-works  in  Gloucederffiire,  with 
branches  to  Pucklechurch,  Haul-lane,  Coal-pit-heath  in 
Wederleigh,  Smith’s  tynings,  and  other  collieries;  in  order 
to  bring  their  produce  to  Bath  and  Bridol,  and  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  by  means  of  the 
Kennet  anel  Avon  canal. 

Grand  Canal,  ( Ireland ).  This  canal  was  commenced, 
we  believe,  foon  after  the  year  1753,  but  we  have  not  the 
dates  of  the  earlier  afts  ; fince  the  union  there  was  one  pall- 
ed, the  43  Geo.  III.  The  general  direftion  of  this  canal 
is  nearly  wed,  for  6i|  miles  through  Dublin,  Kildare,  and 
King’s  Counties,  in  Ireland  ; it  palTes  a low  part  of  the 
grand  ridge  of  Ireland,  on  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Its,  objefts 
are  the  fupply  of  Dublin  with  coal,  &c.,  the  varied  produce 
of  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  opening  an  inland  commu- 
nication through  the  country.  It  commences  in  a grand 
bafon  in  James-dreet,  Dublin  (which  connefts  with  the 
Ltffey  river  and  the  new'  Dochs),  and  terminates- in  the  Shan- 
non river,  at  Tarmonbury,  near  Moy’s  Town  ; it  has  colla- 
teral branches  to  the  Boyne  river  at  Edenderry,  to  the  Bar- 
row  river  at  Monedraven,  and  alfo  at  Portarlington  ; there 
are  alfo  branches  to  Naadown  and  to  Johndowm.  This 
canal  is,  we  believe,  5 feet  deep,  the  locks  are  So  feet  long 
and  1 6 wide,  in  the  clear,  and  are  built  of  hewn  done  ; it 
has  employed  the  attention  of  various  engineers,  among 
whom  are  mentioned,  Meffrs.  Omes,  Vallency , John  Trait , 


William  JeJfop,  See.  In  the  year  1770  this  canal  had  pro- 
ceeded from  Dublin  into  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when,  owing -to 
mifmanagement,  it  dood  dill  for  feveral  years,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  1804  that  the  whole  line  was  ft- 
nifhed  and  opened.  The  fums  of  the  public  money  which 
have  been  granted  by  the  parliaments  to  aid  this  work  are 
immenfe;  between  1753  and  177  [ they  amounted  to  78,23  1 1. 
It  has  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  tolls  or  tonnage  fince 
the  opening  of  this  canal.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
year  (1805)  ^ was  propofed  to  continue  a branch  from  this 
canal,  near  Athy,  for  9 miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  Doonane 
Hills,  in  Queen’s  county,  and  thence  to  tunnel  two  miles 
into  the  hill,  to  drain  the  rich  veins  of  coal  therein,  and 
bring  out  their  produce. 

Grand  Junction  Canal.  Afts  33,  34,  three  of  the 
35,  3 6,  38,  41,  43,  and  two  of  the  45  Geo.  III.— The  ge- 
neral direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  north-well  for  90J;  miles, 
in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford (a  very  fmall  didance),  and  Northampton.  It  has  a 
fiummit  of  confiderable  height  near  Tring,  which  it  paffes 
without  a tunnel  ; and  near  its  northern  end  it  erodes  the 
grand-ridge  by  a tunnel.  Its  principal  objefts  are,  a com- 
munication between  the  metropolis  and  the  various  canals  of 
the  midland  counties,  the  fupply  of  coals,  deals,  (late,  See.  to 
the  feveral  towns  on  the  lineand  branches,  and  theexport  of  the 
agricultural  produfts,  lime,  flints,  &c.  of  the  country  through 
which  it  paffes  ; at  Northampton  it  joins  the  Nen  river  by  a 
rail-way  branch,  and  the  fame  is  intended  there  alfo  to 
join  the  Leicejlerjhire  and  Northamptonjleire  Union  canal.- 
London,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  fird  town  in  Britain  for 
population,  with  864,845  inhabitants,  and  Northampton  is 
the  85th,  with  7,020  perlons  ; Brentford,  Uxbridge,  Rick- 
manfvyorth,  Watford,  St.  Albans,  Hemel-Hempilead,  Berk- 
hampdead,  Tring,  Wendover,  Aylefbury,  Deighton-Buzard, 
Fenny-Stratford,  Newport-Pagnel,  Stoney-Stratford,  Buck- 
ingham, Towceder,  and  Daventry,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns 
on  or  near  this  canal  or  its  branches.  The  commencement  of 
tnis  canal  is  in  the  river  Thames,  near  the  extremity  of  the  tide- 
way at,  Brentford  creek,  and  its  termination  in  the  Oxford 
canal  at  Braundon.  From  Bull  bridge  a branch,  13 milts 
in  length,  goes  to  Paddington,  one  of  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don ; to  the  town  of  Ilickmanfworth,  there  is  a cut  of  about 
J of  a mile,  with  a lock  at  its  entrance  ; from  Bulbourn  head 
a branch  extends  for  6^  miles  to  Wendover;  from  Cofgrove  a 
brancli  of  ij  mile  extends  to  Stoney  or  Old  Stratford,  and 
thence  <p\  miles  further  to  Buckingham;  and  from  Gayton  a 
railway  branch  of  5 miles  extends  to  the  river  Nen,  and  the  in- 
tended termination  of  the  Leicejlerjhire  and  Northamptonjleire 
Union  canalat  Northampton.  To  Watford  a branch  of  2 miles, 
and  thence  about  S miles  farther  to  St.  Albans,  has  been 
furveyed  and  provided  for  in  the  afts  ; another  to  Aylefbury 
of  about  6 miles,  and  another  to  Daventry  of  Q mile  in 
length,  but  thefe  lad  are  not  executed.  From  the  Thames 
at  Brentford  to  Two-waters  is  28^  miles,  with  26S  feet  rife  ; 
thence  to  Cowroad  is  7 miles,  with  a rife  of  127  feet ; 
thence  to  the  Wendover  branch  is  3 J miles,  of  the  highed 
fummit-level ; thence  to  the  eroding  of  the  Oufe  river,  be- 
tween Wolverton  and  Cofgrove,  is  25J;  miles,  with  a fall  of 
192  feet  (this  being  the  lowed  place);  thence  to  Stoke 
Bruern  is  6§  miles,  with  a rife  of  1 12  feet  ; thence  (through 
the  Blifworth  tunnel)  to  the  fouth  end  of  Whitton  pariih, 
13A  miles,  is  level ; thence  to  Whitton  mill,  in  Long  Buck- 
by,  Jth  of  a mile,  is  a rife  of  60  feet ; thence  along  the  fum- 
mit-level, and  through  Braundon  tunnel  to  its  north  end, 
4;;  miles,  is  level  ; and  thence  to  the  Oxford  canal  at  Braun- 
don, near  1 mile,  is  a fall  of  37  feet.  The  Padding- 
ton branch  is  level  (at  about  90  feet  above  the  Thames , 
and  485  feet  above  the  Stiand-pavement  at  Exeter- 
7 change). 
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■change).  The  Wendover  branch  is  level,  and  connedts 
with  the  Bulborne  or  Tring  fummit  pound:  the  Bucking- 
ham branch  has  a rife  of  15  feet ; the  Northampton  branch 
has  a fall  of  120  feet,  and  the  cut  to  Daventry  is  to  have  a 
rife  of  60  feet.  The  width. of  the  main  line  is  36  feet  at 
top,  about  24  feet  at  bottom,  and  4!  feet  deep  in  water : 
the  Wendover  branch  is  28  feet  wide  at  top,  iS  at  bottom, 
and  4-5-  feet  deep  ; and  the  Buckingham  branch  is  only  20 
feet  wide  at  top,  to  at  bottom,  and  4!  feet  deep  in  the  ge- 
neral. The  Northampton  rail-way,  which  is  now  (Odlober 
1803)  nearly  or  quite  fmifhed  and  ready  for  opening,  is  of 
iron,  and  double,  that  is,  has  two  roads  for  the  carriages 
going  different  ways.  The  locks  on  the  line  are  86  feet  long, 
15  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  rife  about  7 feet  each  on  the 
average,  requiring  about  9030  cubic  feet,  or  2J0  tons  of 
-water  to  fill  them  each  time  that  a barge  pafifes.  On  the 
line  there  are  iox  locks,  befides  the  9 fpare  ones  in  Wol- 
verton-valley  ;'on  the  Buckingham  branch  there  are  2 leeks. 
Two  kinds  of  vefiels  are  in  ule  upon  this  canal,  barges  with 
fquare  heads  and  Herns,  and  flat  bottoms,  that  carry  60  tons, 
and  boats  with  tharp  ends,  or  nearly  fo,  of  half  the  width, 
that  carry  25  tons.  At  White-friars,  jull  above  Black- 
friars-bridge,  on  the  Thames,  this  company  built  extenfive 
warehouses,  over  a dock,  in  which  barges  lay  afloat  from 
one  tide  to  the  next  ; thefe  are  now  let  to  Mr.  Pickford , 
the  great  waggon  and  boat-mailer.  At  Paddington  a ipa- 
cious  bafon  or  tlraight  cut,  400  yards  long  and  30  wide,  has 
been  formed  with  wharfs  at  its  head,  and  others  are  daily 
extending  weft  ward  along  its  fides ; behind  this,  on  the 
north  fide,  is  a fpacious  yard  for  a vegetable  and  a hay  and 
ft  raw  market,  with  immenfe  flieds,  under  which  loads  of 
tliofe  articles  can  Hand  in  the  dry  when  it  rains ; and  on  the 
fouth  fide  pens  are  eredted  and  provifion  made  for  a large 
cattle  market.  The  number  of  wharfs  credited  on  this 
extenfive  line  and  its  branches  by  individuals  are  too  great 
for  us  to  attempt  to  particularize  them.  The  number  of  cnl- 
vertsor  fmall  water-com  fesunderthecanal  and  its  branches  are 
very  great.  And  on  the  towing  path  there  are  a number 
of  large  and  high  wooden  bridges  for  crofling  the  entrances 
to  branches,  docks,  or  over  ftreams  of  water  ; for  fome 
diftance  from  Paddington  provifion  is  made  under  the 
bridges  for  a towing  path  on  each  fide  of  the  canal.  The 
tunnel  between  Stoke- Bruern  and  Blifworth  (already  deferib- 
ed),  is  3080  yards  in  length,  15  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  high, 
at  60  feet  below  the  top  of  Blifworth  hill,  through  which  it 
penetrates.  Braunlton  tunnel,  between  that  place  and  Daven- 
try, is  2045  yards  in  length : another  tunnel  was  at  firit  intend- 
ed near  King’s-Langley  for  avoiding  Cafhiobury,  and  other 
parks  in  the  Colne  valley  ; but  an  agreement  was  afterwards 
come  to  with  their  owners  for  a paffage  tlnough  them,  inftead 
oi  tunnelling.  Between  Cow-roaft  and  Bulbourne  there  is  an 
immenfe  deep-cutting  for  palling  the  great  range  of  chalk- 
hills  near  Tring;  this  extends  for  3 miles,  and  is  30  feet 
deep  in  the  liighefh  part ; near  Dawley  there  is  a great 
length  of  deep-cutting  through  the  immenfe  bed  of  gravel 
at  that  place  ; at  the  ends  of  the  Blifworth  tunnel,  and  at 
feveral  other  places  there  are  alfo  deep-cuttings.  Between 
Wolverton  and  Cofgrove  a ftupendous  embankment,  with 
three  aquedudl  arches  under  the  fame,  has  been  conitrufled, 
fince  the  locks  were  made  for  crofting  the  Oufe  river,  as 
above  mentioned,  over  which  the  canal  has,  fince  Auguft 
1805,  been  conduced,  aud  by  which  4 locks  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  valley,  and  5 locks  on  its  north  fide,  are  avoided, 
except  a lock  of  18  inches  rife,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
embankment,  by  which  12  miles  in  length  of  level  pound  is 
held  up  (on  the  line  and  Buckingham  branch),  and  feparated 
from  10  miles  of  level  pound  fouth  thereof,  to  beyond 
Fenny-Stratford  town,  (where  another  lock  of  only  18 


inches  rife  occurs,  to  hold  up  a pound  of  fome  miles  in 
length  that  was  intended,  but  for  a miftake  in  the  levelling, 
to  have  been  in  one  pound) ; this  embankment  is  J a mile 
long,  and  30  feet  high,  where  it  erodes  the  Oufe.'  At 
Weedon-Beck,  and  at  Bugbrook,  there  are  alfo  mod  ftu- 
pendous embankments,  and  river  and  road  aquedudt-arches, 
and  many  leffer  embankments  and  aquedudl  bridges  occur 
on  the  line  and  branches  ; thofe  over  the  Brent  river,  and 
over  Bays-water  on  the  Paddington  branch  are  confiderable. 
On  Harefield  Moor  there  is  a very  wide  and  large  piece  of 
water  on  the  canal : others  at  Great  Berkhampftead,  at 
Halton  park,  and  two  other  places  on  the  Wendover  branch. 
Five  confiderable  refervoirs  have  been  conftrudfed  for  pre- 
ferving  water  for  this  canal,  or  the  mills,  whofe  ftreams  have 
been  diverted  for  its  ufe ; that  at  Aldenham  covers  6SJ  acres, 
at  Willftone  is  one  of  40  acres,  and  thofe  at  Wefton-Turville, 
Braunfton,  and  Daventry,  are  alfo  -of  very  confiderable  di- 
menfions.  The  principal  feeder  for  the  fonthern  fummit  is 
at  Wendover,  and  there  are  others  at  Little  Tring,  Tring, 
and  Mifwell  (the  laft  being  arched  over  for  J of  a mile). 
The  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  line  is  fupplied  by  a feeder 
at  Soulbury,  and  the  northern  fummit  is  fupplied  bv  a fee- 
der from  Watford,  near  Daventry  ; befides  which,  that  fum- 
mit has  had  its  banks  raifed  to  accumulate  an  extra  depth  of 
water  in  wet  times,  and  a fleam-engine  has  recently  been 
erected  for  pumping  up  the  water  out  of  the  level  of  the 
Oxford  canal  to  that  fummit,  that  is  let  down  therefrom  by 
the  lockage.  At  Little  Tring  an  engine  was,  in  June  180 1, 
erected  for  pumping  the  water  collected  in  Willftone  refer- 
voir  into  the  Wendover  branch  oi  the  fonthern  fummit-kvel  ; 
and  at  Nafh  mill,  fome  diftance  below  Two-waters,  in  the 
Colne  valley,  an  engine  is  now  ereCting  to  return  the  lockage 
water  of  4 locks  that  are  there  placed  near  to  each  other. 
On  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  the  Tring  fummit,  feveral 
pairs  of  fide  ponds  have  been  lately  added  to  the  locks,  for 
laving  part  of  their  confumption  of  water.  Where  the 
Tovvcefter  river  (the  Tove)  is  crofted  and  joined  there  are  very 
confiderable  weirs  or  tumbling-bays,  and  others  on  the  old 
courfe,  in  the  Wolverton  valley;  and,  between  Great  Berk, 
hamftead  and  Uxbridge,  thefe  are  continually  occurring,  ow- 
ing to  the  canal  having  unfortunately  been  conduced  into  and 
through  almoft  every  mill-dam  in  that  diftance : overfalls 
of  lefs  fize  are  alfo  very  common  on  every  part  of  the  line, 
lo  are  flop-gates,  trunks,  and  every  other  negeflary  append- 
age and  convenience  to  a navigable  canal.  Mr.  William 
JeJfop  was  the  engineer  to  this  extenfive  concern  ; Mr. 
James  Barnes  and  Mr.  John  H (Aland  were  employed  in 
executing  different  parts  of  the  works,  on  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford  was  lately  employed  to  report  his  opinion  ; 
fince  1803  Mr.  Bejamin  Bevan  has  been  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  leaky  parts,  conft rudting  fide-ponds,  &c.  in  the 
middle  diftrid  of  this  canal.  The  works  on  this  canal 
commenced  at  both  of  its  extremities,  foon  after  the  pafling  of 
tne  firft  adt ; and  the  tunnel  at  Braunfton  being  completed, 
the  navigation  was  opened,  in  July  1796,  as  far  fouthward 
from  the  Oxford  canal,  as  the  great  embankment  at  Weedon 
Beck  ; in  J une  1797,  ^le  ^ame  wa®  extended  to  the  next  great 
embankment  at  Bugbrook  ; and  about  November  in  the 
fame  year,  to  the  north  end  of  the  intended  tunnel  at 
Blifworth.  Beginning  at  the  fouthern  end  in  the  Thames, 
the  navigation  to  Two-waters  was  completed  in  June  1798, 
and  in  June  iSoi  the  branch  therefrom  to  Paddington  was 
opened;  in  the  year  1799,  the  canal  was  completed  to 
Bulbourne,  and  the  branch  therefrom  to  Wendover;  in 
June  1800,  it  was  extended  to  Fenny-Stratford;  and  about 
October  1800  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  intended  tunnel  at 
Blifworth ; at  the  fame  time  a double  iron  rail-way  of  near 
3I  miles  in  length  (fince  removed)  was  laid  acrofs  Blifworth 
5 Hfli, 
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Hill,  to  ccnneft  the  two  parts  of  the  canal,  and  form 
the  much  wifhed  for  grand  junction;  in  May  iSot,  the 
branch  to  Buckingham  was  opened  ; it  was  not  until  March 
1805  that  the  Blifworth  tunnel  was  completed,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  whole  line  opened  ; and,  laftly,  in  Auguft 
1805,  the  immenfe  Wolverton  embankment  was  opened  for 
improving  the  fame,  and  avoiding  8 locks,  but  which  locks 
'ftill  remain  by  its  fide,  as  a referve,  in  cafe  of  accident,  to 
this  immenfe  mound  of  earth,  or  the  three  large  arches  un- 
der it.  This  company  were  authorifed  by  their  firft  nine 
afts  to  raife  1,528,000!.  to  which  their  firft  aft  of  laft  fef- 
fion  made  a conliderable  addition  ; and  it  is  feared  that 
the  expenditure  will  altogether  exceed  two  millions  fter- 
ling  ! T.he  (hares  are  of  iool.  value  each,  which  have  at 
fome  periods  of  the  bufinefs  fold  as  high  as  210k,  and  at 
others  have  been  down  at  65k  ! Shares  in  this  concern  are 
allowed  to  be  fplit  into  fuch  fmall  portions  among  different 
holders,  as  Jth  or  12^1.  each.  On  the  original  (hares  no 
dividend  or  intereft  has  yet  been  received,  but  now  as  the 
tolls  amount  to  full  7,000k  per  month,  it  is  hoped  a dividend 
will  begin  to  be  made.  Inland  coals  from  the  rich  and  in- 
exhauftible  mines  with  which  this  and  other  canals 
form  direft  communications,  were  forbid  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties (although  two  legiilative  attempts  to  enforce  the 
fame  proved  inefficient)  to  be  brought  nearer  to  London 
than  the  N.W.  end  of  Grove  park  in  Hertfordlhire,  until 
the  laft  aft  of  the  late  fcflion  mentioned  above,  by  which 
ijo,ooo  tons  of  fuch  coals  are  allowed  to  be  brought  to  Pad- 
dington in  the  current  year,  on  paying  a duty  equivalent  to 
that  paid  in  the  Thames  on  fea-brought  coals.  The  market  at 
Paddington,  after  an  ineffeftual  and  molt  extraordinary  op- 
pofition  from  the  city  of  London,  was  opened  in  May 
1802,  for  the  fale  of  fat  cattle,  hay,  draw,  corn,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  By  the  aft  41  Geo.  III.,  this  company  was 
authorifed  to  lay  pipes  in  certain  ftreets  in  Paddington,  Ma- 
rv-le-bone,  &c.  for  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  water  ; 
but'  at  that  time,  certain  millers,  whofe  dams  the  line  had 
been  made  to  pafs  through,  were  not  confultcd.  In  June 
1.S01,  packet-boats  were  eftablifhed,  that  continue  to  pafs 
regularly  at  dated  hours  during  mod  of  the  year,  for  the 
conveyance  of  paffengers  and  parcels  between  London  and 
Uxbridge;  and  for  fome  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
Buckingham  branch,  a boat  went  regularly  between  Pad- 
dington" and  that  town  ; but  the  number  of  paffengers  and 
parcels  were  found  inadequate  to  fupport  the  expence  of 
fuch  an  eftablidiment.  Trading  boats  are  not  allowed  to 
pafs  along  upon  this  canal  except  in  the  day  time,  unlefs 
fuch  as  have  a fpecial  licence  from  the  company  for  fuch 
purpofe.  Mr.  Pickford  has  a great  number  of  boats,  which 
proceed  as  regularly  day  and  night  upon  this  canal,  and  the 
o* her  canals  north  of  it,  as  the  mail-coaches  do  on  the  roads, 
although  with  lefs  expedition.  A common  trading  boat 
has  been  known  to  arrive  at  Paddington  in  63  hours  from 
Coventry.  In  December  1799,  the  experiment  was  ftrft 
tried,  of  bringing  fat  Oxen  to  London  in  boats  by  means  of 
this  canal.  The  rates  of  tonnage  on  this  canal  were  at  firft 
very  low,  as  will  be  feen  in  Phillips'  410.  Hi/lory,  Appendix, 
r>.  91.  Additional  tolls  were  provided  in  the  43d  of 
Geo.  III.  for  paffmg  the  Blifworth  tunnel  and  Woolverton 
embankment:;  and  by  the  firft  aft  of  the  laft  feffions 
(47  Geo.  III.),  the  rates  on  the  whole  line  and  branches 
were  varied,  and  increafed  for  fhort  diftances.  . The  aft  of 
the  3 3d  provided  certain  rates,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Oxford  company  (See  Phillips'  Appendix , p.  93.)  for  goods 
palling  thereon  to  or  from  this  canal,  and  this  company  is 
bound  (fince  the  beginning  of  1804),  to  make  up  the  fame 
to  the  amount  of  10, c col,  per  annum.  This  company  is 
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alfo  bound  to  pay  annually  to  the  city  of  London  the  fum 
of  600I.  for  the  liberty  of  making  ajunftion  with  the  Thames ; 
and  all  goods  palling  into  or  out  of  the  fame  on  this  canal 
are  to  pay  fd.  per  ton,  to  be  applied  towards  improving 
the  middle  navigation  of  the  Thames  river.  The  intended 
cut  to  Aylelhury  was,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water 
at  Marfworth,  where  it  was  to  join  the  line,  changed  for  a 
rail  -way,  and  in  the  year  1803,  the  fame  was  begun  ; the 
iron  rails  were  aftually  purchafed,  and  brought  to  the  fpot, 
but,  ala?!  in  one  of  thofe  reverfes  of  favour  to  which  borough 
towns  are  ever  liable,  the  work  was  (lopped,  the  rails  were 
ordered  to  be  fold,  and  years  may  now  perhaps  elapfe  before 
Aylefbury  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a canal  or 
rail-way  communication.  About  the  year  1793,  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  Rickmanfworth  branch  of  this  canal  was  propofed 
to  the  town  of  Chefham.  In  1 793,  and  again  in  1802,  it 
was  propofed  to  extend  a branch  from  near  Slapton  to  the 
foot  of  Puddle-hill  between  Dunftable  and  Hockliff ; one 
objeft  of  which  was  the  export  of  the  valuable  white  free- 
ftone  from  the  quarries  at  Tottenhoe  ; this  objeft  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  prefumed,  be  obtained  without  fuch  cut ; and 
(lone  of  equal  quality  be  got  in  feveral  places  on  the  fummit 
branch.  In  the  year  1802,  the  country  weftward  of  Ux- 
bridge was  iurveyed  by  Mr.  John  Holland , with  the  inten- 
tion of  extending  a branch  of  this  canal  from  below  Cowley 
lock,  (continuing  the  level  of  the  Paddington  water)  to  the 
Thames  at  Plarleford  in  Great  Marlow  parifh ; it  was  alfo 
propofed,  after  eroding  and  uniting  with  the  Thames  at  this 
place,  to  extend  this  branch,  by  a rife  of  three  locks,  to  a 
fide  cut  of  the  Rennet  river  at  St.  Giles’s  in  Reading,  with 
a branch  therefrom  to  the  Thames  at  Sunning  : the  objefts 
of  this  branch  were,  a more  direft  communication  with  the 
Briftol  channel,  by  means  of  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal,  the 
fupply  of  the  country  bordering  on  this  canal  and  its 
branches  with  peat  manure  from  near  Reading,  the  better 
fupply  of,  and  communication  with  London,  by  means  of 
a canal  without  a lock,  between  the  Thames  at  Great- 
Marlow,  and  Paddington,  the  gaining  from  the  Thames  that 
fupply  of  water,  which  had  been  denied  from  the  Colne  rov 
the  intended  water-works,  and  the  lockage  of  the  London 
canal  ; which  was,  in  1802,  propofed  to  extend  from  the 
bafon  of  this  canal  at  Paddington,  to  the  London  Docks , 
and  thereby  to  communicate  with  the  Thames  ; after  which  a 
rail-way  was,  in  the  fame  year,  propofed  to  extend  front 
Paddington  over  nearly  the  fame  ground.  It  was  before 
177 3 that  a canal  was  firft  propofed  from  Paddington  to  Ux- 
bridge, nearly  in  the  route  of  the  line  now  accompliftied  j 
and  in  1773,  Mr.  fames  Sharp  propofed  an  extenfion  ol  this 
to  the  Rennet  river.  In  June  1803,  a furvey  was  taken  for 
extending  the  intended  Aylelhury  branch  by  Tame  to  the 
Thames  and  Ifis  navigation,  and  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  near 
Abingdon.  And  in  the  fame  year,  the  LeicejlcrJiAre  and  North- 
amptonjhire  Union  canal  was  propofed  to  be  joined  to  the  line 
of  this  canal  at  Long-Buckby  wharf  near  Daventry,  inftead 
of  joining  its  Northampton  branch  at  that  town. 

Grand  Surry  canal.  Aft:4i  Geo.  III. — The  general  ds-- 
reftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  -S.W.  for  about  12  miles,  by  a 
crooked  courfe  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and  through  a fmall 
part  of  Kent.  It  is  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part : its  objefts 
are  the  fi.-pply  of  the  neighbouihood  through  which  it  paffes 
with  coals,  deals,  manures,  &c.  the  bringing  of  vegetables,  and 
other  articles  for  the  fupply  of  London  : forming  a communi- 
cation between  three  points  of  the  Thames  river,  and  with  the 
Croydon  c&nal,  which  it  joins  near  Deptford.  It  commences  in 
the  river  Thames  at  Wilkinfon’s  gun-wharf  in  Rotherhithe,  , 
and  is  to  terminate  at  the  town  of  Mitcham  ; near  Walworth 
a branch  of  about  #■  of  a mile  goes  off  to  join  the  Thames  at 
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Vauxhall  creek  by  Cumberland  gardens.  There  is  to  be  a 
cut  of  near  i-|mile  to  Horfemonger  lane  ; another  of  1 a 
mile  to  Peckham  ; another  of  one  mile  to  But-lane  Dept- 
ford ; another  of  ^ of  a mile  to  his  majefty’s  victualling 
office  and  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford,  and  another  of  | of 
a mile  into  Greeenland  dock,  by  which  it  will  again  com- 
municate with  the  Thames  river. 

From  the  river  Thames  to  the  junftion  of  the  Croydon  ca- 
nal the  didance  is  2 miles,  and  nearly  level  with  high  water 
in  the  tide-way  of  the  Thames , at  which  height  the  water  is 
to  be  held  up  by  tide  or  entrance  locks;  thence  to  the  Vauxhall 
branch  at  Kennington  common  it  is  3 miles  and  level ; 
thence  to  Brixton-caufeway,  i|  mile,  it  has  a confiderable 
rife  ; thence  to  the  propofed  Kingfton  branch,  4^  miles,  it  is 
level ; and  thence  to  Mitcham  town  it  is  f of  a mile  : the 
Vauxhall,  Horfemonger-lane,  Peckham,  But-lane,  King’s 
yard,  and  Greenland-dock  branches,  are  all  level.  This 
canal  is  calculated  for  wide  or  river  boats  : near  the  com- 
mencement, at  Wilkinfon’s  wharf,  a large  bafon  is  defigned, 
and  a fmaller  one  at  But-lane  near  the  Greenwich  road  : 
acrofs  Ruthey-green  to  Brixton-caufeway  an  inclined  plane 
is  intended.  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  was,  we  are  told,  the  con- 
triver of  this  canal,  and  under  his  directions  the  works  were 
begun,  and  confiderable  progrefs  made  between  llotherhithe 
and  thePeckham  branch;  but  for  more  than  two  years  pad, 
little  further  progrefs  appears  to  have  been  made.  The 
company  were  authorifed  to  raife  6o,oool.  in  iool.  ffiares.  The 
tonnage  on  this  canal  varies  from  2d.  to  6d.  per  ton  per  mile 
on  different  kinds  of  goods.  The  company  are  to  pay  a rent 
of  60I.  per  annum  to  the  city  of  London  for  communicating 
with  the  Thame's  river.  'Collateral  cuts  to  the  extent  of 
1500  yards  may  be  made  by  confent  of  the  land  owners. 
In  1S00,  it  was  intended  to  extend  this  canal  6\  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  Thames  river  on  th£  fouth  fide  of  the  town  of 
Kingfton,  which  was  to  pafs  the  Surry  iron  rail-way  at 
Merton  abbey,  by  an  aqueduft  bridge  11  feet  high  in  the 
clear,  and  the  Wandle  river  by  another  15  feet  above  its 
furface;  from  Norbiton  common  this  was  intended  to  branch 
again  to  the  town  of  Epfom,  5!  miles,  and  from  Mitcham 
the  canal  was  there  alfo  propofed  to  be  extended  to  the 
town  of  Croydon.  In  the  fame  year  there  was  alfo  a pro- 
pofal  for  extending  the  intended  Kingfton  branch  to  the 
Wey  river  (near  the  commencement  of  the  Bajingjloke  canal), 
as  part  of  one  of  the  lines  between  Portf mouth  and  London. 
The  Crqyr/$ncanalcompanyareto  havea  dockor  bafon  for  their 
boats  by  the  fide  of  this  canal  near  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe ; 
which,  with  the  entrance  lock  and  bafon  of  this  canal,  are  now 
excavating,  and  feem  on  a fcale  calculated  for  fmall  (hips. 

Grand  Western  Canal.  Aft  36  Geo.  Ill — The 
general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.E.  for  about  35 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet : it  erodes  the 
fuuth-weftern  branch  of  the  grand-ridge  ; its  objefts  being 
a conneftion  between  the  fouthern  coaft  and  the  Briftol 
channel,  the  fupply  of  the  country  with  coals,  deals,  &c. 
and  the  export  of  farming  produce.  Exeter  is  the  21ft 
Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  17,398  perfons  ; Wil- 
lington  is  the  73d,  with  7,531  perfons  ; Tiverton  the  94th, 
with  6,505  perfons,  and  Taunton,  the  106th,  with  5,794 
perfons ; Top(ham,  Bradninch,  and  Cullumpton,  are  alfo 
confiderable  towns  near  this  line  ; which  commences  in  the 
tide-way  of  the  river  Exe  at  the  town  of  Topfliam,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Tone  river  at  Taunton  bridge  ; it  has  a cut  of 
about  feven  miles  to  Tiverton,  and  other  fhort  ones  to  Cul- 
lumton  and  Wallington.  It  is  provided,  that  the  brick 
bridges  fhall  not  have  a rife  of  more  than  z\  inches  in  a yard 
on  the  afeent  of  the  road  over  them.  Two  refervoirs  are  to 
be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Culm  river,  and  two  in  the 
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river  Tone  valley.  Springs  within  2000  yards  of  the  line 
may  be  taken,  and  cuts  to  any  place  within  five  miles  may 
be  made  by  confent  of  the  land  owners.  The  company  are 
authorifed  to  raife  330,000k,  the  amount  of  (hares  being 
iool.  each.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  pro- 
grefs is  yet  made  in  the  cutting  of  this  canal,  although  one 
through  this  line  of  country  has  been  fo  long  defired, 
as  appears  by  Mr.  Brindley’s  furvey  for  the  Exeter  and  Up- 
hill canal,  that  was  propofed  in  the  year  1769. 

Grantham  Canal.  Afts  33  and  39  of  Geo.  III.— — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  eaft,  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  33!  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lei- 
cefter,  and  Lincoln  : its  eaftern  end  is  rather  elevated.  Its 
objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Grantham  and  the  neighbourhood 
through  its  courfe  with  coals,  lime,  deals,  See.  and  the  ex- 
port of  farming  produfts.  Nottingham  is  the  17th  Britilh 
town,  with  28,861  inhabitants  ; and  Grantham  the  85th, 
with  7>oi4  perfons ; Birmingham  is  alfo  a confiderable 
town.  This  canal  commences  in  the  Trent  river,  near 
Holme-pierpoint,  (almoft  oppofite  the  Nottingham  canal,  to 
the  Trent  canal,  and  to  the  town  of  Nottingham,)  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Grantham  ; there  is  a branch  of 
three  miles  in  length  to  the  town  of  Bingham.  From 
the  Trent  river  to  Cropwell-bifhop,  6^  miles,  is  a rife  of 
82  feet  ; thence  to  Stainwith-clofes,  20  miles,  is  level ; 
thence  to  Woolfthorpe  point,  if  mile,  is  a rife  of  58^ 
feet ; and  thence  to  Grantham,  -five  miles,  is  level  : the  cut 
to  Bingham  is  level.  This  canal,  which  is  through  a clayey 
diftrift,  is  wholly  fupplied  by  refervoirs,  of  which,  one  at 
Denton  is  20  acres,  and  nine  feet  deep,  for  fupplying  the 
head-level ; and  that  at  Knipton  for  receiving  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Devon  river,  was  60  acres,  and  nine  feet  deep, 
and  in  1804,  the  bank  or  head  of  this  laft  was  railed  four  feet 
higher.  The  company  were  authorifed  to  raife  124,000k, 
the  old  fhares  being  iool.  value  each,  and  the  new  (hares 
(200  in  number)  120k  each.  The  tonnage  on  all  goods 
paffing  to  or  from  this  canal  and  the  Trent  river  is  to  be 
z|d.  per  ton,  and  ifd.  per  ton  per  mile  for  navigating  on 
this  canal : manures  and  road  materials  to  pafs  toil  free,  ex- 
cept lime-ftone,  which  is  to  pay  fd.  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
Newark  and  Bottesford  canal  was  at  this  time  (1793)  in  con- 
templation to  join  this  near  Stainwith  ; and  the  tolls  for 
entrance  therefrom,  or  on  goods  paffing  into  that  intended 
canal,  were  fettled  in  the  firft  aft  above.  The  profits  to  the 
proprietors  of  this  canal  are  limited  to  a dividend  of  8 per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  after  3,oools.  are  collefted  and  depo- 
fited  as  a fund,  the  above  tolls  are  to  be  lowered,  as  much  as 
circumftances  will  admit.  The  Trent  river  proprietors  are 
to  take  certain  tolls  on  goods  paffing  into  or  out  of  this 
canal  to  the  Nottingham  canal,  in  confequerece  of  their  deep- 
ening the  river  near  the  entrances  to  thefe  canals  ; and  goods 
paffing  from  this  canal  on  the  Trent  are  not  to  be  liable  to 
their  new  rates  of  34  Geo.  III.  unlefs  they  pafs  on  the 
Trent  canal,  to  be  made  under  that  aft  above  Nottingham. 

Gresley’s  Canal.  Aft  15  Geo.  III. — The  direc- 
tion of  this  canal  is  about  N.W.,  and  level,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford  : it  is  fituate  very  near  to  the  grand-ridge  on  its 
eaftern  fide.  Its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  the  town  of  New- 
caftle  under-line  with  coals  from  Apdale  collieries,  and  the 
export  of  coals  from  the  mines  to  the  weft  of  it,  by  means 
of  the  Newcajlle  under-line  JunBion  canal,  which  now  joins 
it  at  each  of  its  ends.  This  canal  was  conftrufted  at  the 
foie  expence  of  fir  Nigel  Grifley,  bart.,  who  was  bound  by 
the  aft,  for  21  years  after  1775,  to  fupply  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Newcaftle  with  coals  at  5s-  6d.  per  ton  of 

2,4001b.  or3|d.  by  the  fingle  cwt.  (of  izolb.);  and  during 
the  following  term  of  21  years,  their  price  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 
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ceed  6s.  per  great  ton.  In  1796,  the  Commercial  canal 
was  prcpofed  to  connect  with  this  canal  at  each  end, 
as  the  Newcajlle  under -line  JunRion  afterwards  did  in 
179S. 

Grimsby  Canal.  Aft  36  Geo.  III. — This  canal  has 
a S.W.  direction  for  It;  mile,  in  Lincolnfnire  : it  is  one  of 
the  larged  cuts  in  England,  and  calculated  to  admit  {hips  of 
700  to  1000  tons  burthen.  It  commences  in  the  tide-way 
in  the  Humber  river  near  its  mouth,  and  terminates  in  the 
fpacious  wet-dock  in  Grimfby  harbour.  The  lock  to  this 
canal  is  126  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  27  feet 
high  ; the  coll  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  i4,ocol.  belides  the 
piling  for  the  foundation,  although  bricks  were  delivered 
thereat  iSs.  6d.  per  thoufand,  and  done  at  8d.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  20  feet : it  was 
conltrufted  under  the  direftion  of  that  able  engineer  Mr. 
John  Rennie.  In  the  year  1804,  three  acres  more  furface 
was  excavated  in  addition  to  Grimiby  wet-docks,  and  the 
fame  was  re-opened,  after  a temporary  interruption,  on 
the  24th  of  J uly. 

Hamoaze  River.  This  river,  cr rather  eduary,  has  nearly 
a north  courfe  for  about  nine  miles,  between  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  on  their  fouthern  coad  : it  is  frequented 
by  the  larged  (hips  of  the  royal  navy.  Plymouth  is  the 
9th  Britiflt  town,  with  a population  of  43,194  perfons ; 
Plympton-Earle  and  Saltafh  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  near 
this  ettuary,  which  commences  in  Plymouth  found  near 
Cawfand  bay,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Tamar  near  St. 
Mellion.  Near  Warley  the  Tavy  river  falls  into  it ; and 
Cat-water,  Sutton-pool,  and  Stonc-houfe  creek,  are  branches 
from  this  eduary.  In  1767,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  con- 
fulted  about  a new  bridge  and  caufeway  over  Stone-houfe 
creek.  In  1801,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a pier 
from  Pinlee  point  for  the  better  fecurity  of  ihips  lying  in 
Cawfand  bay  from  the  E.S.  E.  winds.  By  an  aft  of  43  of 
Geo.  III.  4,000k  of  the  public  money  was  voted  towards 
cleanfing  and  deepening  Cat-water  and  Sutton-pool ; and  it 
is  now  in  contemplation  to  condruft  a floating-dock  in 
Sutton-pool  capable  of  holding  too  merchants’  {hips  always 
afloat. 

Hampton  Gay  and  IJleworth  Canal.  In  the  year  1792,  a 
canal  was  propofed,  to  take  a courfe  nearly  N.W.  for  about 
60  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Buckingham,  and 
Oxford  ; commencing  in,  the  Thames  river  at  Ifleworth,  and 
terminating  in  the  Oxford  canal  at  Hampton-Gay.  It  was 
intended  to  effeft  that  junftion  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  midland  canals,  which  the  Grand- ff it  nRion  now  accom- 
plifhes  : it  was  to  pafs  the  chalk  hills  by  a tunnel  at  Wen- 
dover,  and  to  have  a cut  of  three  miles  to  Aylefbury. 

Hartlepool  Canal.  This  is  only  a very  fhort  cut  of 
300  yards  in  length,  on  the  coad  of  Durham,  from  the  fea 
into  Hartlepool  harbour:  it  was  cut  in  the  year  1764,  at 
the  expence  of  iir  John  H.  Duval,  through  a folid  rock, 
to  the  great  depth  of  19  feet.  In  1796,  Mr.  Ralph 
Doc[d  propofed,  we  are  told,  iome  improvements  of  this 
harbour. 

Haslingden  Canal.  Aft  33  of  Geo.  III. — The  ge- 
neral direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  north  for  13  miles,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaiier;  it  is  conlidcrably  elevated,  eroding 
the  Haflingden  and  Liverpool  branch  of  the  grand-ridge. 
Its  objefts  are  the  export  of  the  rich  llores  of  coal,  lime- 
done,  &c.  on  its  courfe,  and  a communication  between 
Manchetter  and  the  Leeds  end  Liverpool  canal.  Bury  is  the 
84th  Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  7,072  perfons  ; 
Haflingden  is  alfo  a confiderable  town.  It  commences  in 
the  Manchejler  Boulton  and  Bury  canal  at  Bury,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  at  Church.  No 
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locks  are  to  be  built  on  this  line,  except  by  confent  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  millers  who  occupy  the  dreams  of 
water  ; it  is  intended  to  ereft  inclined  planes.  The  com- 
pany are  authorifed  to  raife  87,600!.  ; the  amount  of  a {hare 
is  iool.  The  tonnage  upon  all  kinds  of  goods  which  do 
not  pafs  a lock  or  inclined  plane,  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
coals,  or  other  mineral  produfts,  are  to  pay  2d.,  and  tim- 
ber, goods,  wares,  Sec.  3d.  per  ton  per  mile,  if  they  pafs 
any  lock  or  plane.  Road  materials  (except  for  turnpike 
roads),  and  all  manures,  except  lime,  are  to  pafs  free  on  the 
levels,  and  through  the  locks  when  water  runs  wade  over 
their  weirs.  Eaffage-boats  are  to  be  fpecially  licenfed  by 
the  company  indead  of  paying  tonnage.  No  wharfage  is  to 
be  charged  at  the  public  wharfs,  unlefs  on  goods  remain- 
ing there  above  three  weeks.  We  do  not  underhand  that 
much  progrefs  is  made  towards  the  completion  of  this 
canal. 

Hendon  and  Paul  Canal.  It  is  now  (r8oj)  in  contempla- 
tion to  form  a canal  from  the  Humber  river  at  Paul  to  the 
town  of  Headon  in  Eloldernefs,  about  three  miles  in  the 
ead  riding  of  Yorkdiire  : its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Headori 
with  coals  and  other  articles,  and  the  export  of  agricultural 
produfts. 

Heretord  and  Gloucester  Canal.  Afts3i  and  33 
of  Geo.  III.— The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly 
N.W.  for  35!  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Glouceder  and  He- 
reford ; the  middle  part  of  this  canal  is  conflderabiy  elevated. 
Its  objeft  is  the  export  of  coals  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newent,  and  of  the  cyder  and  agricultural  produfts  of 
the  country.  Glouceder  is  the  7 2d  Britilh  town,  with  a. 
population  of  7,579  perfons;  and  Hereford,  the  89th,  with 
6,82s  inhabitants.  Newent  and  Ledbury  are  alfo  coniidera- 
ble towns  on  this  line.  It  commences  in  the  tide-way  of 
the  Severn  river  at  Glouceder,  erodes  Alney  Ifle,  and  another 
branchof  th eSevern  toLaflington,and  terminates  nearthe  Wye 
river  3tByders-gate  in  Hereford;  it  has  a fhort  cut  to  Newent. 
From  the&wui  toLedburythe  didance  is  18  miles,  with  a rife 
of  195^  feet;  thence  toMonkhiae  is  8|  miles  on  the  fummit- 
level ; thence  to  Withington  marfh  it  is  three  miles,  with  a 
fall  of  30  feet  ; and  thence  to  Plereford,  fix  miles,  it  is  level. 
Newent  cut  is  level.  On  this  line  are  three  confiderable 
tunnels,  that  at  Oxenhal  is  2192  yards  in  length  ; at  Can- 
non-Frome  is  one  of  1320  yards  ; and  near  Hereford,  ano- 
ther of  440  yards  in  length.  Mr.  Jofeph  Clowes  is  the  en- 
gineer ; in  July  1796,  this  canal  was  finiflied,  from  the 
Severn  to  Newent,  and  in  March  1798,  the  Oxenhall  tun- 
nel was  finiflied,  and  the  navigation  extended  to  Ledbury, 
and  coals  were  in  confequence  reduced  in  price  at  that  town 
from  24s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  ton!  The  company  were  au- 
thorifed to  raife  55,0001.  The  prices  of  work  in  1794,  on 
this  canal,  4d.  per  cubic  yard  for  ilages  of  20  to  25  yards 
of  wheeling  : wheel-barrows  were  not  ufed  for  moving,  duff 
to  greater  didanees  than  100  yards ; puddling  cod  6d.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  for  coals  2d.  per  ton 
per  mile  ; for  manures,  bricks,  and  rubble  done,  lime  or 
clay,  id.  per  ton  per  mile  ; corn,  meal,  hewn  done,  hops, 
wool,  and  other  goods,  3d.  : there  are  alfo  particular  rates 
for  certain  parts  of  the  canal.  The  cut  acrofs'  Alney  Ifle, 
owing  to  the  tide  of  the  Severn,  entering  it  from  each  end, 
and  dropping  its  fediment  in  the  middle,  is  very  liable  to 
choak  with  mud.  Springs  or  dreams  of  water  within 
3,000  yards  of  the  line  may  be  taken  for  the  ufe  of  . this 
canal. 

Hereford  and  Lydbrook.  I13  iSc2,  it  was  propofed  to 
condruft  a rail-way  from  the  Wye  river  near  the  bridge  in 
Hereford  to  j»in  the  fame  liver  again  oppofite  to  Lyd- 
brook, 
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Heyl  River,  (or  Hale.)  The  courfe  of  this  river  or 
rather  eftuary  is  nearly  fouth  for  two  miles,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  on  its  north-eaftern  coaft : it  commences  in  St. 
Ives  bay,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  St.  Erth  : it  is  na- 
vigable only  for  fmall  veflels,  being  almoft  choaked  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  In  17 66,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  con- 
fulted  on  the  building  of  a north-eaft  pier  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Ives  bay  ; the  fpring- tides  here  rife  26  feet. 

Horncastle  Navigation.  Acts  3 2 and-io  of  Geo.lII. 

• — The  general  direction  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  N.E.  for 
about  11  miles,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  ; it  is  not  much 
elevated  above  the  fea:  its  objects  are  the  fupply  of  Horn- 
caltle  and  its  neighbourhood  with  coals,  deals,  See.  and  the 
export  of  agricultural  products.  Horncaftle  and  Tatterfhall 
are  confiderable  towns  on  this  line.  It  commences  in  the 
old  William  river  near  Tatterfhall,  and  occupies  the  fite  of 
Dyfon’s  and  Gibfon’s  former  cut  to  Tatterfhall,  palling  that 
town  to  Horncaflle  by  the  courfe  of  the  Bain  river.  The 
company  were  authorifed  to  raife  45,ccol.,  the  amount  of 
each  fhare  being  50I.  The  dividends  are  not  to  exceed  8 per 
cent.  ; but  after  1000I.  is  accumulated  as  a fund  for  contin- 
gencies, the  tolls  are  to  be  lowered,  to  keep  the  profits 
within  that  limit.  The  firlt  rates  of  tonnage  are  given  in 
Phillips's  4to.  H{/lory,  Appendix , p.  14,  but  thefe  were 
varied  and  increafed  by  the  lalt  add  above.  This  company 
purchafed  the  old  Tatterfhall  canal,  and  were,  by  their  firlt 
aft,  to  contribute  jointly  with  the  William  and  Sleaford  com- 
panies in  the  expences,  during  the  next  feven  years,  in  im- 
proving and  deepening  the  courfe  of  the  William  between 
Lincoln  high-bridge  and  the  Foffe-dyke  canal,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  palfage  of  goods  to  and  from  the  Trent  river, 
and  in  confequence,  but  half  the  accuftomed  Witbam  dues 
were  to  be  paid  for  goods  palling  to  and  from  this  naviga- 
tion. In  September  1802,  this  navigation,  and  the  bafon 
at  Horncaftle,  were  completed  and  opened. 

Huddersfield  Canal.  Adts  33  and  40  of  Geo.  III. 
The  general  diredtion  of  this  canal  is  fouth-weft  for  19^ 
miles  in  Yorkfhire  and  Lancafhire  ; it  croffes  the  Grand- 
Ridge,  at  a great  elevation,  by  one  of  the  Iongeft  tunnels  in 
this  kingdom,  in  a rocky  mountain  : its  objects  are  the 
carrying  of  coals  that  are  found  towards  both  its  extremities, 
the  fupply  of  part  of  the  country  with  lime,  the  conveyance 
of  farming  produce  to  the  great  towns,  and  the  forming  of  a 
more  diredt  communication  between  Hull  and  Manchefter 
and  Liverpool.  Huddersfield  is  the  Silt  Britifh  town,  with 
a population  of  7268  perfons  : Afnton-under-line  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  town.  This  canal  commences  in  Sir  John 
Ramfder.'s  canal  near  Huddersfield,  and  terminates  in  the 
Manchejler  AJhton  and  Oldham  canal,  at  Duckenfield  Bridge, 
near  the  town  of  Alhton-under-liue  (near  which  the  Peak - 
Forejl  canal  alfojoins  it).  From  Ramfden's  canal  to  Marfden 
-the  diftance  is  miles,  with  a rife  of  436  feet ; thence  and 
through  the  tunnel  to  nearSaddleworth  it  is  4 miles, and  level; 
and  thence  to  the  IManchcjhr  Afuton  and  Oldham  canal,  SJ-  miles, 
is  a fall  of  334  feet.  The  lock  at  the  entrance  from  Ramf- 
den's canal  is  8 feet  wide,  this  canal  being  only  intended  for 
narrow  and  long  boats.  The  Tunnel  through  the  Stannage 
Hills  near  Marlden  is  to  be  three  miles  in  length,  near  to 
which,  on  the  fummit-level,  the  company  are  authorifed  to 
make  refervoirs  to  contain  20,000  lock-fails  of  water,  (each 
180  cubic  yards),  and  may  make  others  if  thefe  prove  in- 
fufficient.  About  the  year  1798,  that  part  of  the  line  be- 
tween Huddersfield  and  Marfden  was  completed  and  opened  ; 
in  the  fame  year  the  head  of  a large  refervoir  near  Marfden 
'broke,  and  the  torrent  of  water  let  down  thereby  did  con- 
liderable  damage  to  the  country  below  it.  The  company 
are  authorifed  to  raife  274,000!.,  the  amount  of  {hares  being 


iool.  Thefe  became  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  about 
the  year  rSoo,  owing  principally,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  many 
of  the  original  fubferibers  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  calls 
for  money,  by  which  the  works  were  retarded,  and  the  canal 
remained  in  an  unprodudtive  ftate  : the  Tunnel  under  the 
Stannage  Hill  is  now  proceeding.  The  rates  of  tonnage 
are  from  id.  to  3d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  different  goods, 
(fee  Phillips's  4to.  Hi/lory,  Appendix , pp.  135,  1 36.)  belides 
which  is.  6d.  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  extra,  on  all  goods  which 
pafs  through  the  tunnel  ; lefs  lading  than  15  tons  is  not  to 
pals  any  lock,  unlefs  the  water  runs  wafte  thereat,  without 
confent  ; no  rates  are  to  be  taken  by  Sir  John  Ramflen  for 
the  goods  which  pafs  between  his  warehoufes  at  Hudders- 
field and  this  canal,  this  company  to  amend  and  keep  that 
part  of  his  canal  in  repair,  in  confequence,  and  are  to  gua- 
rantee his  tolls  not  being  leffened,  taking  an  average  of  three 
years  before  this  canal  is  cut.  This  company  is  alfo  bound 
not  to  make  any  branch  or  extenfion  of  the  canal  to  any 
other  navigation  to  the  eaftward;  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
tolls  thereof  are  to  be  divided  between  Ramfden's , the  Cidder 
and  Heblle , and  Ayre  and  Calder  proprietors,  inftead  of  being 
taken  by  this  company. 

Hull  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  north 
for  about  12  miles,  in  the  Eait  Riding  of  Yorkfiiire  ; it  is 
but  very  little  higher  ihan  the  fea  : its  objedts  are  the  fupply 
of  Beverley  and  the  adjacent  country  with  coals,  deals,  &c. 
and  the  fupply  of  Beverley  and  Hull  with  farm  produce. 
Kingfton-upon-Hull  (or  Hull)  is  the  16th  Britifh  town, 
with  29,516  inhabitants;  and  Beverley  is  the  100th,  with 
6001  perfons.  This  navigation  commences  in  the  tide-way 
of  the  Humber  at  Hull,  and  terminates  in  the  Driffield  navi- 
gation upon  the  fame  river  at  Aike-beck  mouth.  In  Leven 
parifh  (between  Efke  and  Leven-bars)  this  is  joined  by  the 
Hull  and  Leven  canal. 

Hull  and  Leven  Canal.  Adts  41  and  45  of  Geo.  III. 
The  courfe  of  this  canal  is  nearly  eaft  for  about  three  miles, 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  ; it  is  in  a very  low  fitua- 
tion  ; its  objedts  are  the  fupply  of  Leven  town,  of  lime  to 
the  country'  eaft  of  it,  and  the  export  of  the  agricultural 
produce  thereof  for  the  fupply  of  Hull  and  Beverley.  It 
commences  in  the  Hull  river,  and  terminates  at  Leven  bridge. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Bethel  is  the  foie  proprietor  of  this  canal,  on 
which  Mr.  John  Rennie,  Mr.  William  JeJfdpr,  and  Mr.  James 
Creaffy  were  confulted.  This  canal  was  finifhed  fome  time 
ago  ; and  the  adt  of  laft  feffion  was  for  railing  the  tolls, 
which  were  found  difproportionate  to  the  expence  of  its 
conllrudtion  and  management. 

Humber  River.  Adt  23  Henry  VIII. — This  noble 
river,  or  rather  eftuary,  has  nearly  a weft  diredtion  for 
about  40  milts  between  the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln. 
The  tide  flows  with  great  rapidity  through  its  whole  length, 
and  the  depth  of  water  is  lufficient  for  fhips  of  confiderable 
burthen,  which  trade  in  vaft  numbers  to  the  port  of  Hull, 
and  with  the  numerous  eaftern  rivers  which  connedt  with 
it.  Hull  contains,  as  above  ftattd,  29,516  inhabitants  ; 
and  Barton  is  the  96th  Britifh  town,  with  6197  per- 
fons. Grim/by,  Pattrington,  Headon,  and  Burton  are 
alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  to  this  river.  It  com- 
mences in  the  German  Ocean  at  the  Spurn  Head,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Oufe  and  the  Trent  livers,  at  their  jundtion  at 
T rent-fall : it  is  joined  at  its  mouth,  "near  Tetney,  by  the 
Louth  river  ; at  Grimfby,  by  the  Grimfhy  canal  and  docks ; 
at  Kiugfton-upon-PIull,  by  the  fpacious  Hull  docks  and  by 
the  Hull  river  ; in  Wintringham,  by  the  Aneholme  river  ; aa-d 
at  Fols-dykeClough,  near  Flaxfleet,  by  the  Marlet-Weighton 
canal.  The  port  of  Hull,  and  the  accommodations  of  this 
river,  have  been  greatly  improved,  by  the  conftrudting  of 
2 wet- 
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wet-docks  at  Hull ; the  ails  14,  42,  and  4$  of  Geo.  III. 
having  puffed  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  firll  dock  was  opened 
in  Septembe’*  1778.  In  iSoo,  the~  new  Humber-dock  was 
propefed,  from  Myton-gates  to  Heffel-gates,  on  the  fite  of 
the  dd  ramparts,  to  form  feven  acres  of  water,  to  which  a 
50  gun  fhip  may  have  accefs  from  the  Humber , and  70  fail 
of  (hips  may  lie  conftantly  afloat,  to  be  furrounded  in  part 
by  fpacious  warehoufes.  By  the  act  for  the  fame,  30;oool., 
m ioool.  fhares,  was  to  be  raifed  ; thefe  (hares  luive  fince 
borne  a premium  of  near  70  per  cent.  The  aft  of  the  late 
fefiion  was  for  railing  more  money  to  complete  this  vaft  un- 
dertaking, now  in  great  fonvardnefs.  In  September  1802, 
a fmall  dock  was  begun  on  the  {bore  of  the  Humber  for  mar- 
ket and  ferry  boats  ; a number  of  dolphins  or  floating  buoys 
were,  about  the  fame  time,  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
In  1774,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  employed  to  build  two 
light-houfes  on  the  Spurn  Head,  at  300  yards  apart,  which, 
in  June  1776,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  having  their 
foundations  undermined  by  a great  ftorm  : in  September 
1803,  the  loweil  of  thefe  light-houfes  was  burnt  down  by 
accident.  Coal-fhips,  palling  the  Humber’ s mouth  for  the 
London  market,  pay  id.  on  each  chaldron  of  their  cargo, 
towards  the  fupport  of  thefe  lights.  In  1800  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  ereft  a light-houfe  at  Stallingborough,  on 
the  fouth  (here  of  the  Humber.  In  1802  the  Cottingham 
and  Hull  canal  was  propofed,  to  connect  with  this  river  at 
Hull ; in  the  fame  year,  the  Keyinghani- Level  navigation  was 
propofed  to  join  at  Stone-creek.  In  1805  the  Headon 
and  Paul  canal  was  propofed  to  connefl  with  it  at 
paul. 

Idle  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  weft  for 
about  10  miles,  in  Nottinghamfhire  : it  commences  in  the 
Trent  river  at  Stockwith,  (near  to  the  termination  of  the 
Cbejlerjield  canal,)  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Bawtry. 
At  half  a mile  from  the  Trent  is  Mifterton  fas  or  lluice,  with 
an  opening  of  17!  feet,  and  two  lock-doors  16  feet  high, 
opening  towards  the  Trent,  to  keep  the  floods  thereof  out 
of  the  low  lands  through  which  this  river  paffes.  In  1764, 
Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  this  navigation  and 
drainage. 

Inverness  and  Fort-William  Canal.  Ads  43, 
44,  and  45  of  Geo.  III. — This  grand  or  Caledonian  canal, 
as  it  is  fometimes  called,  has  nearly  a fouth-weft  direction 
for  59  miles,  in  Invernefs  and  Argyle  (hires,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ; it  pafTes  the  Grand  Ridge,  through  a 
low  part  thereof,  interfered  by  deep  lakes  or  lochs  : its  ob- 
ject is  a connexion  between  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Seas,  by 
Linnke  Loch  and  Murray  Firth,  for  large  fhips  drawing 
near  20  feet  of  water,  and  for  avoiding  the  northern  voyage 
by  the  Orkneys,  or  through  Pentland  Firth.  Invernefs  is  the 
63d  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  8732  perfons.  Nairn, 
Cromarty,  and  Fort-George  are  alfo  confiderabie  towns  on 
this  line.  It  commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Loch  Beauly 
at  Clachnacarry  bafon,  and,  after  palling  through  two  large 
and  two  fmall  inland  lakes,  it  terminates  in  the  tide-way  in 
Loch  Eil  at  Corpach  bafon.  From  the  fea-lock  at  Clach- 
nacarry to  the  2d  lock,  about  | of  a mile,  it  is  level,  with 
high  water  in  Loch  Beauly , and  nearly  parallel  thereto  ; 
thence  for  one  mile  to  the  6th  lock  is  a rife  of  45  feet  by  5 
locks  ; thence  through  Lochs  Doughfour  and  Nefs  to  Fort 
Auguftns  is  28  miles,  and  level  ; thence  to  the  eaft  end  of 
Loch  Oich  at  the  13th  lock,  miles,-  is  a rife  of  53  feet 
by  7 locks  ; thence  through  Loch  Oich,  and  the  deep-cut- 
ting on  the  grand  ridge  weft  of  it,  is  54  miles  and  level  ; at 
the  end  of  which  the  lock  N°  12,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Loch 
Lochy,  makes  a fall  of  19  feet  ; thence  through  Loch 
Lochy  to  near  Tor  Caftie  is  16^  -mileSj  and  level ; and 


thence  to  the  fea-lock  at  Corpach,  2-J  miles,  is  a fall  of  79 
feet  by  10  locks : in  all  23  locks,  beiides  the  fea  or  entrance 
locks.  This  canal  is  ito  feet  wide  at  top,  50  at  bottom, 
and  20  feet  deep  ; the  locks  are  152  feet  long  and  38  feet 
wide.  At  Clachnacarry  and  at  Corpach  are  bafons,  each 
400  yards  long  and  70  yards  wide.  Twenty-two  miles  of 
this  navigation  is  through  a furprifing  frefh-water  lake,  called 
Loch  Nefs,  of  J-  to  1 J mile  in  breadth,  the  middle  part  being 
1 19  fathoms  in  depth  ! and  its  bottom  muddy  • this  loch 
and  the  next  never  freeze,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  waters 
thereof  do  not  corrode  iron.  Loch  Lochy  is  another  large 
lake,  ioTj  miles  in  length,  and  from  to  I J mile  in  width, 
and  its  greateft  depth  76  fathoms,  through  which  this  navi- 
gation pafTes  : it  has  a fecure  little  harbour,  200  fathoms 
long  and  150  fathoms  wide,  at  its  eaftern  end.  Another 
fmaller  lake  is  found  on  this  line,  called  Loch  Oich,  3- 
miles  long,  from  j1^  to  k of  a mile  wide,  and  26  fathoms  in 
depth  in  the  deepeft  part,  its  bottom  being  a foft  mud. 
Loch  Doughfour,  the  remaining  one  of  the  four,  is  1^ 
mile  long,  about  J of  a mile  wide  in  its  wideft  part,  and 
about  40  feet  deep.  The  number  of  fwing  bridges  is  23  ; 
there  are  7 culverts  with  1 to  4 arches  each,  and  an  aqnedudt 
bridge  of  4 ten-feet  arches  at  Ley  Bridge  : the  deep-cutting 
near  Laggan  is  to  be  45k  feet  deep  on  the  fummit,  and  is 
eftimated  to  coft  11,2621.  New  courfes  are  required  to  he 
cut  for  the  river  Spean,  and  at  Fort  Auguftus  for  the  river 
Nefs  ; the  fteep  hills  adjoining,  rendering  it  neceffary  for  the 
canal  to  occupy  the  old  bed  of  the  river  for  fome  diftance  in 
thofe  places.  A large  weir  is  to  be  made  at  the  eaft  end  of 
Loch  Doughfour,  to  hold  up  its  waters  to  the  level  of  Loch 
Nefs,  and  feveral  lmaller  weirs  are  to  be  made.  Loch  Oich 
is  to  be  deepened  1340  yards  in  length,  at  the  expence  of 
11,350k  This  canal  is  moil  amply  fupplitd  with  water  on 
the  fummit,  not  only  for  the  lockage,  but  for  the  working 
of  mills  out  of  the  different  pounds,  which  will  doubtlefs 
hereafter  prove  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the  country.  In 
1774  Mr.  IVatt  was  employed  to  furvey  this  line,  who  efti- 
mated a 12  feet  deep  canal,  in  the  place  of  the  prefent  one, 
to  coft  164.031!.,  exclufive  of  the  land.  In  1801  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford  was  employed  by  Government  to  furvey  the 
canal  above  deferibed,  aflilted  by  Mr.  Murdoch  Doivnie,  very 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Reports,  printed 
byorderof  the  houfe  of  commons  14th  June  1803  and  10th 
of  April  1804;  in  which  Mr.  William  feffbp’s  eftimate, 
amounting  to  474,531k  (exclufive  of  23,000!.  for  land  and 
mooring-chains)  is  given  ; and  walled  locks  are  recommend- 
ed, on  account  of  the  lofs  of  time  in  filling  the  chambers  of 
thofe  umvalled.  By  the  firll  a£l  above,  20,000k,  by  the 
next  75,000k,  and  by  the  laft  5o,ocol.  of  the  public  money 
were  granted,  for  carrying  on  this  great  work,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Telford.  In  October  1804,  feven 
miles  in  length  next  Invernefs  were  digging,  and  the  entrance 
bafons  were  in  hand.  In  Auguft  1805,  the  new  channel 
for  the  river  Nefs  was  cutting,  the  firll  lock  new  Invernefs 
was  building,  1 000  men  being  employed  at  this  end.  It  is 
propofed  to  place  mooring -chains  on  the  fhores  of  Lochs 
Nefs  and  Lochy,  on  account  of  their  being  too  deep  for  good 
anchorage.  On  Loch  Nefs  government  have  had  a galley 
of  37A  tons  burthen  fince  1727,  in  which  period,  to  1803, 
five  of  them  had  been  worn  out  : the  worm  fo  fatal  to  wood 
in.  fome  waters  is  not  troublefome  here.  At  Invernefs  the 
fpring  tides  rife  11  to  15  feet,  and  the  neap  tides .7  feet; 
at  Fort  William  they  rife  12  and  5 feet.  Cromarty  Bay  in 
Murray  Firth,  about  18  miles  eaft  of  the  beginning  of  this 
canal,  was  furveyed  hyM.r.Thomas  Telford  in  1 801;  the  fpring 
tides  here  rife  14  or  15  feet,  and  the  two  piers  of  this  har- 
bour appear  to  offer  a fafe  retreat  for  (hips,  fecure  from 
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every  wind,  and  where  warehoufes  are  only  wanting  for  the 
accommodation  of  a large  fleet. 

Itching  River.  Acts  16  and  17  of  Cha.  II.,  and  7 
and  35  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  naviga- 
tion is  nearly  north,  for  about  14  miles,  in  Hampfhire  ; it 
is  but  little  elevated  above  the  fea  ; its  objefts  are  the  fupply 
of  Winchefter  with  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  of  Southampton 
with  flour  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  the  trade 
between  thefe  towns.  At  Northam  it  is  joined  by  the 
Southampton  ancl  Salijhury  canal.  Southampton  is  the  68th 
Brjtiflr  town,  with  a population  of  7913  perfons  ; and  Win- 
chefter the  103d,  with  3826  perfons.  It  commences  in  the  tide- 
way in  Southampton  JVater  near  Southampton, and  terminates  at 
Winchefter.  This  navigation  is  the  foie  property  of  James 
JD’Arcy,  Efq.  ; and  he  and  his  predecefiors  were  the  foie  car- 
riers, or  nearly  fo, thereon, until  1795,  when  commiffioners  were 
named,  in  the  above  aft,  for  fixing  rates  of  tonnage,  on  pay- 
ment of  which  it  is  in  future  to  be  a free  navigation.  It  was 
intended  to  widen  the  channel  between  Woodmill  and  the 
Roman  ditch,  and  to  eredl  pound-locks  where  neceflary. 

.•  Ivel  River.  Adi  30  Geo.  II — The  diredlion  of  this 
river  is  nearly  fouth,  for  about  ii  miles,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford  ; it  is  not  very  greatly  elevated  ; its  objedls  are  the 
fupply  of  the  towns  of  Bigglefwade,  Shefford,  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  with  coals,  deals,  See.  and  the  export  of 
farm  produce.  It  commences  in  the  great  Oufe  river  at 
Temsford,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  SheffGrd.  On  the 
lower  end  of  this  navigation,  fluices  with  feparate  and  move- 
able  upright  planks  inftead  of  gates  are  in  ufe,  as  before 
mentioned.  Soon  after  the  pafling  of  the  adl,  the  naviga- 
tion was  completed  to  Bigglefwade  ; but  the  remainder  of 
the  d'ftance  to  Shefford,  5^  miles,  has  not  yet  been  made 
navigable,  for  want  of  money.  In  the  prefent  year (1805)  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bevan  was  employed  to  furvey  and  eftimate  the  ex- 
pence of  this  part,  which  he  Hates  at  590CI.  ; the  rife  about 
26  feet,  to  be  efFedled  by  5 locks  ; the  toll  on  this  diftance  is 
to  be  is.  6d.  per  ton.  It  is  Hated  that  the  part  of  this  navi- 
gation below  Bigglefwade  has,  in  the  laft  feven  years,  produced 
a net  4C0I.  per  annum,  towards  the  reduftion  of  the  debt  at 
firft  incurred.  Several  years  ago  the  Bigglefwade  and  Hertford 
canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Bigglefwade. 

IvELCHESTER  AND  LANGPORT  CANAL.  Aft  35  Geo. 
III. — The  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  eall  for 
about  7 miles  in  the  county  of  Somerfet : it  h not  much 
elevated : its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals  and  export  of 
farming  products  ; Langport  and  Ilchefter,  or  Ivelchefter, 
are  confiderable  towns ; it  commences  in  the  Barret  below 
the  town  of  Langport,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Il- 
chefter, following  the  courfe  of  the  Yeo  river  part  of  the 
way,  and  the  remainder  by  a canal  ; the  company  were  au- 
thorized to  raife  S,oool.,  the  amount  of  fliares  being  50I. 
each : half-mile  Hones  are  to  be  erefted  on  this  navigation. 

Ken  net  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  eafl 
for  about  20  miles  in  the  county  of  Berks,  it  has  a confider- 
able  elevation:  its  objefts  are  the.  fupply  of  Newbury, 

the  export  of  farming  produfts,  and  forming  part  of  the 
moil  direft  communication  between  London  and  Bath  and 
Briftol ; Reading  and  Newbury  are  confiderable  towns.  It 
commences  in  the  ’Thames  river  about  a mile  below  Reading, 
and  terminates  in  the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal  a little  above 
Newbury  ; on  this  navigation  unwalled  locks  were  very  early 
in  ufe  ; in  Feb.  1800  it  was  propofed  to  improve  this  navi- 
gation through  the  borough  of  Reading.  This  company 
has  given  notice  that  as  carriers,  they  will  not  be  anfwerable 
for  the  damage  goods  may  fuilain  by  fire  or  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents. Immenfe  beds  of  Peat  are  found  near  Reading, 
which  is  ufed  for  confiderable  diflances  as  a manure. 


Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Afts  .34,  36,  38,  41,  and 
45  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  eafl  for  55!  miles  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  Wilts, 
and  Berks.  Tfie  middle  part  is  confiderably  elevated,  and 
croffes  both  the  weftern  and  eallern  branches  of  the  grand- 
lidge,  the  part  between  thefe  points,  crofting  the  heads  of 
the  valleys  which  fall  to  the  fouthern  coaft,  while  the  ends 
are  in  thofe  vales  falling  to  the  Brijlol  Channel  and  the 
Thames ; its  objefts  are  a communication  between  Briftol, 
Bath,  and  London,  and  the  fupply  of  the  country  weft  of 
Hungerford  with  coals  from  the  mines  connefted  with  the 
Somerfetjhire  Coal  canal,  which  joins  at  Monkton  Combe  ; 
at  Widford  it  connefts  with  the  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  canal, 
and  at  Semirigton  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal.  Bath  is 
the  1 2th  Britifh  town,  with  32,200  inhabitants  ; Devizes  is 
the  69th,  with  7,909  perfons,;  Bradford  the  78th,  with 
7,302  perfons;  and  Trowbridge  the  104th  or  103th,  with 
5,799  perfons ; Melkfham,  Hungerford,  and  Newbury,  are 
alio  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  canal.  This  canal 
commences  in  the  Avon  river  at  Dole-Mead  in  Bath,  and 
terminates  in  the  Kennet  river  a little  weft  of  Newbury  ; the 
branches  that  were  at  firft  propofed  to  Caine  and  Chippen- 
ham,  have  been  fuperfeded  by  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal, 
and  its  branches.  From  the  Avon  to  near  Batbampton  £ of 
a mile  is  a rife  of  565  feet;  thence  to  Trowle  bridge,  ioi 
miles  is  level  ; thence  to  Devizes,  95  miles,  is  a rife  of  305 
feet;  thence  for  20  miles  along  the  fummit-pound  (and 
through  the  tunnel  of  2f  miles,  at  firft  propofed)  toCrofton  ; 
thence  to  Hungerford  is  fix  miles,  with  a fall  of  104  feet ; 
and  thence  to  the  Kennet  near  Reading,  9 milqs,  is  a fall 
of  72  feet.  By  the  fecond  aft,  the  company  were  audio- 
rifed  to  raife  a part  of  their  fummit-pound  at  its  eaftern  end, 
fo  as  to  pafs  the  fummit  by  a moderate  deep-cutting  inftead 
of  the  tunnel  above  mentioned,  and  to  fupply  the  new  fum- 
mit with  water  by  a large  fleam-engine.  This  canal  is  cal- 
culated for  50  ton  boats;  at  Trowbridge  there  is  a bafou 
129  yards  long  and  60  wide,  and  another  between  Lyn- 
combe  and  Widcombe.  There  is  a confiderable  deep-cut- 
ting near  Burbage : there  are  two  large  ftone  aqueduft 
bridges  over  the  Avon  river,  one  called  Dundas,  the  other 
is  at  Avon -cliff.  Progrefs  was  firft  made  in  completing 
parts  of  this  canal  at  its  eaftern  end,  and  in  Oftober  .1798, 
the  fame  was  opened  from  Reading  to  Hungerford  ; in 
July  1799  the  fame  was  opened  to  Great  Bedwin,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  fummit  : in  May  1S01,  the  other  end  of 
the  line  was  opened  from  Bath  to  Devizes.  The  company 
were  autborifed  to  raife  8io,oool.  befides  a farther  fum  by 
the  laft  aft  ; the  original  fhares  were  120I.  each,  but  a great 
number  of  defaulters  appeared  among  the  fubferibers,  (no 
lefs  than  450  fhares  it  was  faid)  and  thofe  remaining  being 
called  on  for  17I.  4s.  yjd.  on  each,  made  the  amount  of 
thefe  .old  fhares  13 7I.  4s.  yld.  each,  before  the  aft  of  41 
Geo.  III.  reftrained  any  further  calls  on  their  fliares,  and 
created  a new  fet-of  fhares  of  the  amount  of  60I.  each.  The 
fliares  of  feveral  difcoimented  proprietors  were  direfted  to  be 
purchafed.  Thi*  canal  paiTes  through  Sydney-gardens  near 
Bath,  which  are  laid  out  and  appropriated  to  pleafurable 
parties  like  our  Vauxhall  gardens.  The  rates  of  tonnage 
are  from  id.  to  2£d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  different  goods, 
and  others  are  fixed  for  the  diftance  between  Bath  and  De- 
vizes, for  which  fee  Phillips's  4to.  Hijlory,  Appendix,  pages 
142  and  143.  Mr.  John  Rennie  is  the  engineer,  whole  lu- 
perior  fkill  has  been  ffiewn  in  furmounting  the  great  difficul- 
ties that  have  attended  the  conftruftion  of  this  canal;  be- 
tween Avon-Cliff  and  Bradford,  a Angle  flip  coil,  it  is  faid, 
ioool.  repairing.  A canal  paffing  through  nearly  this  traft 
of  country  was  propofed  in  1754.  The  new  fhares  in  1802 
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&ore  a premium,  notwithftanding  no  intereft  is  to  be  received 
on  them  until  the  line  is  completed,  which  was  required  by 
the  firft  aft  to  be  done  in  the  next  year,  (1S06);  we  fin- 
cerely  wifh  this  may  be  the  cafe.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
propofed  to  extend  a branch  of  the  Bafingjloke  canal  to  join 
this  at  Hampltead  : in  1796  there  was  an  intention  of  ex- 
tending this  canal  by  the  fide  of  the  Avon  to  Briftol. 

Ketley  Canal.  The  general  direction  of  this  canal, 
or  water-level,  is  about  E.  ; originally  it  was  about  i|  mile 
in  length,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ; it  has  a great  elevation, 
being  within  7 or  8 miles  of  the  grand  ridge  on  its  weilern 
fide  ; its  objefts  are  the  conveyance  of  coals,  iron-ore,  and 
lime-ftone,  the  export  of  heavy  iron  goods,  &c.  ; it  was  con- 
trived by  Mr.  William  Reynolds , and  cut  in  1788  at  the 
foie  expence  of  Meflis.  William  Reynolds  and  Co.  and  in  the 
year  1793,  1 mile  and  188  yards  of  this  level  at  its  ealt  end 
were  fold  to  the Shrewjbury company,  and  made  part  of  their 
canal  ; the  price  was  S40!.  half  the  original  coll,  with  the 
condition  that  Meflrs.  Reynolds  ancl  Co.  fhould  pay  2d. 
per  ton  per  mile  for  their  goods  palling  on  the  Shreavjbury 
canal.  This  canal  now,  therefore,  confifts  of  about  three 
furlongs  of  level  connedting  with  the  Shrezujbury  canal,  at 
the  head  of  the  Worn  bridge  inclined-plane,  and  having  at 
its  other  extremity  an  inclined  plane  of  73  feet  perpendicu- 
lar fall  to  the  Ketley  iron-works ; this  inclined  plane  was 
the  firft  that  was  brought  into  praftice  in  England  for  the 
pafiage  of  boats,  and  in  1789  a copper  medal  or  half-penny 
was  Itruck  to  commemorate  the  fame.  The  boats  ufed  here- 
on are  20  feet  long,  6j  feet  wide,  and  3 feet  10  inches  deep, 
carrying  8 tons ; they  are  floated  into  a fhallow  lock  at  the 
top  of  the  plane  in  order  to  place  them  upon  the  wheeled 
carriage  or  cradle,  which  carries  them  down  the  plane,  after 
the  water  in  the  lock  is  drawn  off  into  a lide-pond,  to  be 
pumped  up  again  by  a fleam-engine  into  the  upper  pound, 
and  by  which  no  water  is  loft  out  of  the  upper  pound  or  wa- 
ter level.  The  inclined  plane  is  double,  and  a defcending 
loaded  boat  draws  up  an  empty  one  or  but  about  one-third 
laden,  by  means  of  ftrong  ropes  winding  round  a barrel  at 
the  head  of  the  plane,  the  velocity  being  regulated  by  a 
brake-wheel  ; of  this  plane  we  have  before  fpoken.  Seve- 
ral of  thefe  fmall  boats  linked  together  are  towed  along  the 
level  by  one  horfe,  and  to  guide  them  round  the  projefting 
turns  of  the  bank,  Hide-rails  are  placed  thereon. 

Keying/jam  -Level.  In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  William  Chap- 
man made  a furvey  for  a navigation,  and  drainage-cuts,  from 
the  Humber  river  at  Stone-creek,  to  Roofs-bridgc  and 
Owftwick-carr  gate,  in  the  Eaft-Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  the 
eftimated  expence  thereof  being  1500I.  ; the  canal  was  pro- 
pofed to  pafs  near  the  town  oi  Keyingham,its  objeftsbeing  the 
import  of  coals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  agricultural  articles. 

Kidwelly  Canal.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  about 
3 1 miles,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  in  South  Wales,  it  is  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Mr.  Keymer  ; it  extends  from  the  tide-way 
at  the  town  of  Kidwelly  to  Mancha  coal  and  lime-works, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Keymer,  through  whole  eftate  the  canal 
isalfo  cut : its  objeft  is  the  export  of  lime  and  coals. 

Lagan  Navigation,  ( Ireland ).  This  is  one  of  the 
navigations  which  the  Irilh  parliament  have  aflifted  with  fums 
of  money,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  working  of  the 
collieries  with  which  it  connefts  ; for  this  navigation  and 
its  collieries,  various  fums  of  public  money  were  advanced 
between  1753  and  1770,  amounting  to  40,304!. 

Lancaster'Canal.  Afts  32,  33.  36  and  40  of  Geo. 
III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.  for  75- 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Lancafter ; the 
greater  part  of  its  northern  end  fleirts  along  near  the 
fea-coaft,  bat  the  fouthern  end  is  confulerably  elevated, 


crofting  within  two  miles  of  its  termination  the  Haflingden 
and  Liverpool  branch  from  the  grand-ridge.  Its  objefts  are, 
the  interchange  of  the  lime-ftone  of  the  northern  parts,  for 
the  coals  and  cannel  of  the  fouthern  parts  ol  the  line,  the 
fupply  of  Lancafter  and  Prefton,  Sec.  ; it  is  to  conneft  with 
the  fea  at  Glaffon  Dock  by  a cut  of  4 miles  from  Galgate 
on  the  line  of  the  canal ; it  erodes  the  Loyne  and  Ribble 
rivers,  but  without  connefting  with  them,  and  it  likewife 
pafles  under  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  Prefton  is  the 
3 7 tli  Britifh  town  with  11,887  inhabitants,  Wigan  is  the 
42d,  with  10,989  perfons,  Lancafter  the  56th,  with  9,030 
perfons,  and  Kendal  is  the  88th,  with  6,892  perfons  ; Bur- 
ton, Garftang,  Kirldiam,  and  Chorley  are  alio  confiderable 
towns  on  this  line.  This  canal  commences  in  a bafon  at 
Kirkby- Kendal,  and  terminates  in  another  at  Weft  Hough- 
ton : to  Wharton-Craggs  lime-works  there  is  to  be  a cut  of 
2^  miles,  and  another  of  2^  miles  to  Duxbury  near  Chorley. 
From  the  bafon  at  Kendal  to  Greer.head  farm  (through  the 
Hincafter  or  Leven  tunnel)  is  5^  miles  and  level;  thence 
to  near  Borwick,  (near  the  Wharton  branch)  9!  miles,  is  a 
fall  of  65  feet  ; thence  to  the  fouth  fide  oi  the  meadows 
fouth  of  Prefton  is  42-I  miles  and  level  ! thence  to  Clayton 
Green  3^.  miles  is  a rife  of  222  feet,  and  thence  to  Weft 
Houghton  1 5|  miles  is  level;  the  Wharton  and  Duxbury 
cuts  are  level.  This  canal  is  7 feet  deep,  the  boats  are  56 
feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  carrying  60  tons;  and  the  Giaf- 
fon  branch  has  a fall  of.about  52  feet.  There  are  two  tun- 
nels, one  at  Hincafter  near  Leven’s  Park  of  about  800  yards 
long,  and  another  through  the  Whittle  Hills  near  Chorley, 
which  proved  a moll  difficult  one  to  execute  ; at  Afhton 
near  Lancafter  there  is  an  amazing  piece  of  deep-cutting. 
At  Lancafter  there  is  a moft  furpriling  aqueduft  bridge  51 
feet  high,  over  the  Loyne  river,  confiding  of  5 arches  of  70 
feet  fpan  each.  (See  our  article  Bridge.)  There  are  other 
aquedufts  over  the  Ribble  at  Prefton,  the  Wyre  at  Garftang, 
the  Beeloo  near  Bethorn,  See. ; and  it  is  palled  on  an  aque- 
duft  60  feet  high  near  Bark-mill  not  far  from  Wigan  by 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  At  Kendal  the  canal  is  fup- 
plied  with  water  by  a feeder  of  1 mile  in  length  from  the 
river  Mint  : water  from  all  mines  within  200  yards  may  be 
taken.  The  part  of  the  line  between  Wheelton  (near  to 
Clayton  Green)  and  the  fouth  end  of  the  long  level  is  at  pre- 
fent  fupplied  with  a rail  way,  but  we  believe  only  as  a tem- 
porary meafure.  Mr.  "James  Brindley  was  employed  in  1772 
to  furvey  a part  of  this  line,  the  whole  of  it  was  foon  alter 
furveyed  by  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth , and  in  1791,  Mr.  John 
Rennie  was  employed,  who  has  had  the  direftion  of  the 
works  upon  it,  which  will  redound  to  his  lading  credit. 
The  company  is  authorifed  to  raife  414,000!.  in  look 
fhares,  and  200,000k  more  in  fhares  of  30I.  each.  In  July 
1796,  the  laPc  arch  of  (he  Lancafter  aqueduft  was  com- 
pleted: in  September  iSoj,  it  was  dated  that  the  (hares 
divided  il.  per  cent.  From  Bolton  to  Lancafter  and  thence 
to  Prefton  it  was  opened  in  November  1797,  and  in  a few 
years  after  tfie  whole  of  the  long  level  was  completed.  In 
June  1803,  the  Whittle  tunnel  was  completed,  and  i~  mile 
of  the  rail-way,  fo  that  coals  paffed  from  Weft  Houghton 
to  Bramber-bridge,  and  in  1805,  the  remainder  of  the  rail- 
way was  opened  for  conveying  coals  to  Prefton,  Lancafter, 
Sec.  At  Hell  this  canal  pafles  along  clofe  to  the  fea  beach. 
The  rates  of  tonnage  are,  for  coals  i-§d.  per  ton  per  mile  ; 
for  lime-ftone,  (late,  fait,  bricks,  done,  iron-ore,  grave!,  fand* 
clay,  and  manures  |d.  per  ton  per  mile  ; for  lime  and  iron 
id.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  for  timber,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize, 2d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Coals  are  not  to  pafs  the  in- 
tended locks  N.  of  Chorley  under  2s.  3d.  per  ton,  which  is 
to  pafs  them  fox  18  miles  N.  of  Chorley.  It  i.s  provided  in 
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the  Ulverjlon  canal  aft  (3 3 Geo.  III.)  that  coals  from  this 
canal  may  crofs  the  bay  of  Morecambe  to  that  place  without 
being  fubjeft  to  the  fea  duty. 

Lark  River..  This  river  (fometimes  called  the  Milden- 
hall)  has  its  courfe  nearly  S.  E.  for  about  22  miles  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  after  fkirting  the  bounds  of  Cambridge 
for  fome  miles.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  the  7 ill  Britifh  town, 
with  a population  of  7,655  perfons;  Mildenhall  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  town  on  the  line  of  this  navigation,  which 
commences  in  the  great  Oufe  river  at  Prick-willow,  (about 
4-5  miles  below  Ely)  and  terminates  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Its  objects  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  Sec.  and  the  export 
•of  fanning  produfls.  The  lower  part  of  its  courfe  is  em- 
banked on  both  tides  through  the  fens.  It  is  generally  very 
fliort  of  water  in  the  autumn.  In  1789,  this  river  was  pro- 
•pofed  to  be  eroded  by  the  B ijhopjlortfnrd  and  IVilton  intend- 
ed canal ; and  in  1802  it  was  propofed  to  be  joined  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  by  the  Stowmarkel  and  Bury  rail-way. 

Lea  River,  Adits  12  Geo.  II.  and  7,  19,  and  45  of 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  river  is  almoft  north 
for  about  28  miles,  between  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and 
Edex  and  in  Hertfordfhire  ; it  is  not  much  elevated.  Its 
objects  are  the  fupply  of  Hertford  and  all  the  furrounding 
country  with  coals,  deals,  Sec.  and  the  export  of  farming 
products,  of  which  malt  from  Ware  forms  a confiderable 
part.  At  Bromley  near  Bow  it  connects  with  the  Limehoufs 
canal,  and  near  Hoddefdon  it  is  joined  by  the  Stort  river. 
Hertford,  Ware,  Hoddefdon,  Waltham- Abbey,  Enfield, 
and  Stratford  are  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  naviga- 
tion. It  commences  in  the  Thames  river  at  Bow-Creek 
near  the  Eajl-India  Docks , and  terminates  in  the  town  of 
Hertford : it  has  a (hort  cut  to  the  town  of  Waltham-Abbey. 
This  river,  which  feems  fubje&  to  floods,  was  originally  made 
navigable  in  fome  places  by  weirs  and  flufli-fluices,  or  turn- 
pikes, In  1767,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  calculated  one  of  thofe 
fluices  to  let  down  14293  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  on 
an  average,  a confumption  which  greatly  injured  the  mills ; 
the  early  pound-locks  erefted  on  this  river  were  without 
walled  chambers.  In  1771  fome  of  the  turnpikes  were  re- 
moved and  locks  built;  in  1781,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  again 
called  in  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  very  leaky  (late  of  the  locks. 
In  1772,  and  again  in  1802,  this  river  was  propofed  to  be 
joined  at  Waltham-Abbey  by  the  London  and  Waltham-Abbey, 
with  another  junftion  therewith  at  Lee-bridge  ; and  in  1792, 
it  was  propofed  to  be  joined  at  Hertford  by  the  Leicejler  and 
London  canal.  Several  years  ago  the  Bigglefwade  and  Hertford 
canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Hertford.  Between 
Hertford  and  Ware,  the  New  River  or  aqueduft  for  the  fup- 
ply of  London,  has  its  rife,  partly  out  of  the  chalk  hills,  and 
partly  by  a feeder  out  of  this  river,  and  purfues  its  devious 
courfe  for  near  40  miles.  This  great  work  was  begun  by  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton  in  1608 ; in  1 773,  Mr.  James  Sharp  fuggefted 
the  making  of  the  New  River  navigable,  and  continuing  it  by 
a level  cut  to  the  Thames  near  Reading.  In  1803,  Mr.  John 
Rennie  was  employed  by  government  to  fimey  the  lower  part 
of  the  courfe  of  the  Lea  river,  and  to  conitruft  embankments 
acrofs,  for  filling  this  extenfive  vale  with  water  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion  : the  gates  intended  to  produce  thefe  effects,  are  vef- 
fels  that  can  on  the  (horteft  notice  be  floated  to  and  funk  in 
their  proper  places,  to  flop  the  water,  as  before  deferibed. 

Leathcrhead  and  Thames  Rail-way.  In  1801,  it  was  pro- 
pofeu  to  make  a rail-way  from  a Salon  to  be  made  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames , in  Well  Moulfey  (oppofitc  Sunbury) 
to  the  town  of  Leatherhead  in  Surry,  through  the  parilhes 
of  Walilon,  Cobham,  Stoke-Dawbtrnon,  Little  Bookham, 
Great  Bookham  and  Fetcham. 

'Lee  River,  (Ireland.)  For  improving  the  navigation 


of  this  river,  the  Iriflt  parliament  between  1753  and  17701 
granted  2,oool.  of  the  public  money. 

Leeds  and  Liverpooe  Canal.  Adis  10,  23, 30,  and 
34  of  Geo.  III.  The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  be- 
tween N.  E.  and  E.  by  a very  crooked  courfe  of  1 30  miles 
in  the  counties  of  Lancafter  and  York  ; it  erodes  the  grand- 
ridge  by  a tunnel,  near  Colne,  and  at  Red-Mofs  and  A I- 
pule  croffes  the  Haflingden  and  Liverpool  branch  of  the 
grand-ridge.  Its  objedfs  are  a communication  between  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  the  export  of  the  immenfe 
ltores  of  coals,  cannel,  and  lime-ftone,  that  are  found  on 
parts  of  its  courfe,  and  the  fupply  of  the  great  towns  thereoa 
with  the  agricultural  produ&s  of  the  intermediate  country. 
At  Brier’s-mill  it  connedfs  with  the  Douglas  navigation  ( now 
belonging  to  this  company,  by  a purchafe  under  23  Geo, 
III.) ; near  Bark-mill  not  far  from  Wigan  it  erodes  the  Lan- 
cajler  canal  (but  is  60  feet  above  it  on  an  aquedudf-bridge. ) 
At  Church  it  conne&s  with  the  Haflingden  canal,  at  Skipton 
withT ’ha-net' s canal,  and  atWindhill  with  the  Bradford  canal. 
Liverpool  is  the  4th  Britifh  town  with  77,653  inhabitants  ; 
Leeds  is  the  8th,  with  53,162  perfons  ; Blackburn  is  the 
36th,  with  1 1,980  perfons  ; Wigan  is  the  42d,  with  10,989  ; 
Bradford  is  the  95th,  with  6,393  perfons,  and  Hunflet  the 
1 04th or  105th,  with 5, 799 perfons:  Ormfkirk.Chorley, Burn- 
ley, Colne,  and  Skipton  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near 
this  line  ; which  commences  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  (on 
the  bank  of  the  Merfey,  but  does  not  conned  therewith) 
and  terminates  in  the  Ayre  and  Colder  navigation  in  the  town 
of  Leeds ; there  is  a cut  to  Ighton-hill  collieries,  another 
to  Mr.  Walton’s  Altham  collieries  ; and  provifion  is  made 
for  cuts  to  be  made  by  the  earl  of  Balcarras  and  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  between  their  coal -works  and  the  line.  The  old  ba- 
fon  at  Liverpool  is  52  feet  above  low-water  mark  in  the 
Merfey  river,  from  thence  to  Newborough,  28  miles,  is  level  ; 
thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  deviation  that  was  laft  made* 
in  the  line,  near  to  the  town  of  Wigan,  7 miles,  is  a rife  of 
30  feet,  by  5 locks,  (this  laft  length  being  fometimes  called 
the  Upper  Douglas  navigation,  of  which  it  formerly  was  a 
part),  thence  to  Bradfhaw-hill  near  Afpule  3 miles,  has  a 
rife  of  279  feet,  by  28  locks,  (the  Lancnjler  canal  being  crof- 
fed  in  this  diftance)  thence  to  the  aquedud  over  the  Der- 
went near  Blackburn,  19J  miles, is  level;  thence  to  Grimfhaw 
near  Blackburn,  £ of  a mile,  has  a rife  of  54^  feet,  by  7 locks ; 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  deviation  at  Barrowford  near  Colne 
is  24  miles  and  level  ; and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fummit  pound  near  Colne  is  £ of  a mile  with  a rife  of  6*-^- 
feet,  by  7 locks.  The  fummit-pound,  palling  through  the 
Foulridge  tunnel,  extends  to  near  Thornton,  about  6f  miles 
and  level ; thence  to  Holme-bridge  near  Garo-rave  is 
about  7i  miles,  with  about  150  feet  fall,  by  15  locks; 
thence  to  Gawthorpe-hall  near  Bingley  is  17  miles  and 
level ; thence  to  the  jundion  of  the  Bradford  ca- 
nal is  about  4 miles  and  100  feet  fall  by  11  locks;  and 
thence  to  the  Ayre  and  Colder  navigation  at  Leeds  is  about 
1 2f  miles,  and  160  feet  fall,  by  18  locks  : the  whole  lockage 
being  830^  feet  by  91  locks,  which  are  each  70  feet  in 
length,  and  15A  feet  in  width  ; the  breadth  of  the  canal  at 
top  is  42  feet,  and  it  is  4^  feet  deep  in  water.  The  boats 
are  keel-bottomed,  and  carry  30  tons  of  goods,  with  which 
they  can  go  down  the  Ayre  and  Oufe  as  far  as  Selby ; between 
Leeds  and  Wigan,  100  flatts  of  42  tons  burthen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  and  cannel  trade,  paffage-boats  alfo  ply 
regularly  on  this  part.  At  Leeds  there  is  a fine  bafon,  mid 
there  a^e  fpacious  warehoufes  belonging  to  this  company  at 
the  north-eaft  corner  of  Liverpool  town,  audit  was  intended 
in  i8or,  to  conftrud  a new  bafon  from  the  North  Graving- 
Dock  on  this  canal,  to  the  top  of  Plumbe-ftreet,  for  which 
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;coo  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  to  be  exeavated,  and  the  whole 
to  be  lined  by  1 200  cubic  yards  of  done  ir.afonry.  The 
coals  are  thrown  out  of  the  boats  on  a branch  that  proceeds 
near  to  the  Merfey,  and  Aide  down  a fteep  bank  to  a yard  by 
the  water  fide.  At  Foulridge  there  is  a tunnel  of  1030 
yards  in  length,  and  23  yards  below  the  highell  point  of 
the  hill ; the  foil  of  which  proved  fo  very  loofe,  that  only 
700  yards  could  be  worked  under-ground,  the  remainder  was 
obliged  to  be  opened  from  above,  from  10  to  20  yards  deep, 
and  20  to  30  yards  wide  at  the  top,  although  it  was  fup- 
ported  with  immenfe  labour  and  expence  by  timbers  to  pre- 
vent its  falling,  until  the  tunnel  arch  was  formed,  which  is 
18  feet  high  and  17  feet  wide  withinfide  ; it  is  arched  with 
hone.  At  Furnloy  near  Burnley,  there  is  another  tunnel. 
At  Cottingley  below  Bingley,  and  near  Gargrave  there  are 
confiderable  aquedud  bridges  over  the  Ayre  river,  and  fe- 
veral  ieffer  ones  in  different  places.  Mr.  Longlottam  made 
a furvey  for  this  canal  in  1767,  which  was  revifed  by  Mr. 
James  Brindley  in  1768,  under  whom  the  canal  was  begun, 
after  which  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth  and  Mr.  Fletcher  were 
employed  thereon.  In  1770,  the  eaftern  end  of  the  line 
was  completed  from  Leeds  to  Holme-bridge,  a diftance  of 
3 miles  ; about  the  end  of  1794  this  was  extended  to  near 
Foulridge.  May  1,  1796,  the  Foulridge  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted and  the  line  opened  to  Burnley.  In  May  i.8or,  the 
Furnloy  tunnel  was  finilhed,  and  the  navigation  extended  to 
Enfield  within  4-5  miles  of  Blackburn  ; and  in  Juiy  1801, 
the  Altham  branch  was  opened.  The  weftern  end  of  the 
line  was  begun  as  early  as  the  other,  and  in  1770  the  fame 
was  opened  from  Liverpool  to  the  Douglas  old  navigation 
at  Newborough,  28  miles;  and  on  19th  Odober  1774,  the 
prefent  navigation  was  completed  to  Wigan.  This  com 
party  was  authorized  to  raife  600, cool,  the  amount  of  Iharts 
iool.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are,  on  lime-ftone  and  other 
ftones  id.  per  ton  per  mile,  on  coals  and  lime  id.  and  on 
all  other  articles  lid.  per  ton  per  mile.  No  wharfage  to 
be  taken  unlefs  goods  remain  6 hours.  In  September  1805, 
the  company  propofed  lowering  their  rates  of  tonnage 
on  the  Douglas  lower  navigation.  About  the  year  1794, 
a branch  of  the  Manchejler  Bolton  and  Bury  was  propofed  to 
join  this  canal  at  Rea-Mofs  near  Wigan.  In  September 
j8o2,  it  was  propofed  to  make  a branch  from  this  canal 
near  Wigan  to  Bridgewater’’ s canal  at  Pennington  ; alfo  a 
branch  or  rail  way  from  it  to  Low- hall  collieries. 

Leicester  Navigation.  Ads^i,  34,  (for  Ajhby Canal) 
and  37  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredion  of  the  line  of 
this  navigation  is  about  fouth,  following  nearly  the  courfe 
of  the  Soar  river,  for  14  miles  in  the  county  of  Leiceller,  its 
Charnwood  Foreft  branch  is  confiderably  elevated.  Its  ob- 
jeds  are  the  fupply  of  Leicefter  with  coals,  deals,  and  ge- 
neral merchandize,  the  export  of  coals  and  limeftone  from 
the  mines  on  its  branches,  and  the  farming  produds  of  the 
country.  On  the  completion  of  th tLeicejler  Union  canal  it  will 
become  a confiderable  thoroughfare.  AtTurn -water  Meadow 
in  Cofiington,  it  is  joined  by  the  Leicejler  and  Meltov.-Mow- 
bmy  navigation.  Leiceller  is  the  2 2d  Britifli  town  with  a 
population  of  16,953  perfons  ; Loughbourough  and  Mount- 
Sorrel  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  the  line.  It  com- 
mences in  the  bafon  of  the  Loughborough  navigation  at  that 
town,  and  terminates  in  the  LeiceficrJFire  and  Northampton- 
shire Union  canal,  at  Leiceller.  From  the  bafon  at  Lough- 
borough, a rail-way  branch  of  2-1-  miles,  and  a rife  of  1S5 
feet,  extends  weitward  to  a bafon  at  Foreft-lane,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  Charnwood  Forell  water-level,  which  level 
extends  miles  to  near  Barrow-hill,  having  a fide  cut  of  i 
of  a mile  to  Thringffon-bridge,  and  level.  From  the  well  end 
of  the  water-level  a rail-way  extends  -|  of  a mile  further  to 
Clouds -hill  lime-works,  and  there  conneds  or  very  nearly  fo 
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with  a branch  of  the  AJhly-de-la-Zouch  canal ; there  is  a (liort 
rail-way  branch  of  fix  chains  to  Barrow-hill  lime-works ; the 
Thringllone-bridge  branch  is  alfo  continued  by  a rail-way  to 
Coal-Orton  in  two  branches  of  1^  mile,  aud  another  of  of 
a mile  to  Saannington-common  coal-works.  From  Lough- 
borough bafon  to  the  jundion  of  the  Leicejlcr  and  Melton- 
Mowbray  navigation  it  is  3 miles,  and  level,  and  thence  to  the 
Le'tcejlerjhire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  the  dillance  is  1 1 
miles,  with  a rife  of  45  feet.  On  Charnwood  Forell  there  is  a 
refervoir  for  fupplying  the  water-level,  and  a feeder  of  of  a 
mile  in  length  to  convey  the  water  to  it.  Near  the  well  bridge 
in  Leiceller  there  is  a bafon  lor  the  life  of  this  navigation. 
Mr.  William  JeJJop  was  the  engineer  ; in  December  j 793  the 
part  of  the  line  between  Loughborough  and  Sielby,  near 
Mount  Sorrel,  was  opened,  and  in  February  1794  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lame  to  Leiceller  was  opened.  The  com- 
pany was  authorifed  to  raife  S-t,oool.  The  rates  of  tonnage 
are  various  : fee  Phillips’s  4to.  Hi/lory,  Appendix , p.  12.  On 
the  making  of  the  Ajhby  canal,  with  branches  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  collieries  conneded  with  the  Charnwood 
level,  the  company  were  allowed  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  all  coah; 
dug  in  Swannington,  Coal-Orton,  or  Tliringltone  parifl)es, 
and  carried  through  Blackfordby,  on  the  Afl:by  canal.  The 
company  are  authorifed  to  make  rail-ways  to  any  mines 
within  2000  yards  of  the  water-level ; and  are  to  guarantee 
the  Loughborough  company  a receipt  of  2000  1.  per  annum, 
on  condition  of  their  taking  is.  6d.  or  lefsperton  (but  not 
left  than  jod.)  for  coals  palling  from  Loughborough  to  the 
Trent  river. 

Leicejler  and  London  Canal.  About  the  year  1792  print- 
ed propofals  and  a plan  were  circulated,  for  a canal  from 
the  Leicejler  navigation  at  that  town  to  the  Lea  river  at 
Hertford,  a diftance  of  77  miles  ; palling  Market-Har- 
borough,  croffing  the  Nen  river  near  Wellingborough,  and 
conneding  with  the  Oufe  navigation  at  Bedford  ; its  pro- 
felled  objed,  as  a rival  to  the  Grand  Junction,  was  the 
forming  of  the  fh-orteft  communication  between  London, 
Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Lynn,  and  the  intermediate  large 
trading  towns,  mines,  &c. 

Leicester  and  Melton-Mowbr a y Navigation. 
Ads  31  and  40  Geo.  HI. — The  general  diredion  of  this 
navigation  is  nearly  E.  following  the  courfes  of  the  Wreak 
and  Eye  rivers,  for  about  12  miles,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
ceiter  ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part,  its  objeds  are 
the  fupply  of  Melton- Mowbray  with  coals,  deals,  & c.  and 
the  export  of  the  farming  produds  of  the  country  ; it  com- 
mences in  the  Leicejler  navigation  at  Turn-water  Meadow  in 
Codington,  and  terminates  in  the  Oakham  canal,  at  the  town 
of  Melton-Mowbray.  The  company  were  authorifed  to  raife 
40,0001.  The  original  rates  of  tonnage  may  be  feen  iu 
Philips’s  4 to.  Hijlory,  Appendix , p.  13,  but  thefe  were  al- 
tered and  increafed  by  the  late  ad  above,  and  feveral  regu- 
lations made  refpeding  tolls  with  the  Oakham  company. 
This  navigation  was  completed  in  a few  years  after  the 
palling  of  the  firfl  ad. 

Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union 
Canal.  Ads  33  and  45  Geo.  111. — The  general  diredion 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.E.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  43 J 
miles  in  the  counties  of  Leicefter  and  Northampton  ; its 
middle  part  is  confiderably  elevated,  and  fleirts  along  the 
eaftern  fide  and  near  10  the  grand- ridge  for  feveral  miles: 
its  objeds  are  the  formation  of  a jundion  between  London, 
Hull,  and  Lynn  ; the  fupply  of  the  country  through  which 
it  paffes  with  coals,  deals,  & c.  and  the  export  of  farm- 
ing produds  ; it  is  to  conned  at  Northampton  with  a rail- 
way branch  of  the  Grand  Jundion.  Leicefter  is  the  2 2d  Bri- 
tifh  town,  with  a population  of  16,953  perfons,  and  Northamp- 
ton is  the  85th,  with  7,020  perfons,  Market- Harborough 
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is  alfo  a confiderable  place  near  the  line.  This  canal  com- 
mences in  the  Leicejler  navigation  in  the  town  of  Leicefter, 
and  terminates  in  the  Nen  river  at  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton ; there  is  a cut  of  3J  miles  in  length  to  Market- liar- 
borough.  From  the  Leicejler  navigation  to  Fleckney  near 
the  Saddington  tunnel  js  I2--  miles,  with  160  feet  rife; 
thence  to  near  Great  Oxenden  13d  miles  aie  level;  thence  in 
j of  a mile  is  3.0  feet  rife  ; thence  the  fummit-pound  extends 
through  Oxenden  and  Kelmarfh  tunnels  to  near  Maidwell, 
4^-  miles  and  level ; thence  to  the  junftion  of  the  North  river 
near  Northampton  are  115  miles,  with  a fall  of  197 feet, 
and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Nen  navigation  is  j of  a mile 
and  level.  The  Market-FIarborough  cut  is  level.  At 
Gumley  there  are  a bafon  and  warehoufcs.  There  are  four 
tunnels  on  this  line,  viz.  at  Foxton,  of  1056  yards  in  length; 
at  Kelmarfh,  of  990  yards  in  length;  at  Saddington,  of 
8S0  yards  in  length,  and  at  Oxenden,  of  286  yards  in 
length.  On  Oxenden  and  Kelmarfh  brooks  are  the  aque- 
dudls  for  the  fupply  over  the  fummit-level,  but  flood-waters 
alone  are  to  be  taken.  There  are  a great  number  of  fmall 
aquedufts  over  the  dreams  which  it  paffes.  Mr.  John  Varley , 
len.  and  Mr.  C.  Staveley,  jun.  are  the  engineers.  In 
March  1800,  the  tunnel  at  Saddington  was  finifhed,  and  the 
line  opened  from  Leiceller  to  Gumley,  a diltance  of  17 
miles  ; but  fmall  progrefs  appears  to  have  been  fince  made 
with  the  other  three  tunnels,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line, 
intended  to  form  the  union.  The  rates  of  tonnage  on  coals 
and  coak  are  2^d.  per  ton,  per  mile,  but  not  to  exceed  3 s.  for 
any  diltance;  for  lime,  lime-ftone,  dung,  and  manure  ijd. 
per  ton,  per  mile,  but  not  exceeding  2s.  fid.  per  ton,  on 
any  diltance  ; for  live  cattle,  (tones,  bricks,  tiles,  dates,  fand, 
iron-ltone,  pig-iron, and  pig-lead,  2d.  per  ton,  per  mile,  and  for 
•other  goods  3d.  per  ton,  per  mile  ; troops  and  government 
itores  are  exempted.  R.oad-materials,  and  manures  (except 
lime)  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the 
.pounds,  may  alfo  pafs  the  locks  when  the  water  runs  walte 
thereat.  The  towing  path  may  be  ufed  as  a bridle  and 
drift-way  by  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands.  By  the  firft 
aft  the  company  were  authorized  to  raife  300,000k  (hares 
look  each  ; the  lad  aft  was  for  varying  fome  parts  of 
the  line  and  amending  the  former  one.  About  the  year 
r 793,  the  Uppingham  canal  was  in  contemplation,  and  its 
junftion  with  this  canal  is  provided  for  in  the  firft  aft  above. 
In  1S03  it  was  propofed  to  alter  and  fhorten  the  branch  to 
Market-Harborough,  and  to  make  a feeder  from  Willow 
brook  ; and  in  the  fame  year  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  furveyed 
the  line  of  country  between  Gumley  bafon  and  Buckby 
wharf  on  the  Grand  funSion  canal,  propofed  as  a fubftitute 
for  the  fouthern  part  of  the  line  to  Northampton. 

Leominster  Canal.  Afts  31  and  36  Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direclion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  W.  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  45 1 miles,  in  the  counties  of  Worcefter,  Salop, 
and  Hereford;  its  weftern  end  is  very  confiderably  elevated; 
its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Leominfter  and  the  country 
with  coals  from  the  Pfnfax  mines  near  its  eaftern  end,  and 
the  export  of  iron,  lime,  and  agricultural  produfts  : King- 
ton,  Prefteign,  Leominfter,  Ludlow,  Tenbury,  Cleobury- 
Mortimer,  and  Bewdley  are  confiderable  towns  on  or  near 
to  the  line  of  this  canal : it  commences  in  the  Severn  river  at 
Areley  near  Stour-port,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  King- 
ton:  it  has  two  fliort  cuts  to  mills  near  Tenbury.  Frpm 
the  Severn  river  to  tbe  eaft  end  of  the  Pinfax  tunnel  it  is  3 
miles,  with  a rife  of  207  feet;  thence  through  that  tunnel, 
and  the  Soufnant  tunnel  to  its  weftern  end,  it  is- 9 miles  and 
level ; thence  to  the  river  Rea  aqueduft  is  1 mile,  with  a 
fall  of  30  feet ; thence  to  Lctwich  brook,  7 milef,  it  is  level ; 
thence  to  Wifton,  4!  miles,  is  a rife  of  36  feet  ; thence  to 
near  Lufton,  5 J miles,  is  level;  thence  to  Leominfter,  if 


mile,  is  a fall  of  iS  feet  ; thence  to  near  Kingfland  are  qi 
miles,  with  64  feet  rile;  thence  to  Milton  are  miles,  witli 
37  feet  rife;  thence  to  Stanton-park  are  2-f  miles,  with  a rife 
of  132  feet,  and  thence  to  Kington  are  4 miles,  and  level. 
At  Pinfax  is  a tunnel  of  3S50  yards,  and  the  other  at  Souf- 
nant is  1250  yards  in  length.  There  are  confiderable  aque- 
duft-bridgts  over  the  Rea  river  at  Knighton,  over  the 
Teme  at  Woferton,  and  over  the  Lugg  at  Kingfland  : 
a power  is  provided  in  the  aft  for  inclined-planes  inllead  of 
locks,  if  the  lame  fhould  be  found  moft  eligible  ; fprings  of 
water  within  2000  yards  of  the  line  may  be  taken.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dadford,  jun.  is  the  engineer.  In  July  1796  the  dif- 
ficult tunnel  at  Putnal-field  in  Soufnant  was  firiifhed,  and  in 
November  1796,  near  20  miles  of  canal,  from  Mamble  coal- 
works  to  the  town  of  Leominfter  were  opened,  and  coals, 
which  before  fold  there  at  is.  fid.  perewt.  were  at  once  re- 
duced to  9d.  per  cwt.  ! On  the  lit  of  June  1797,  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  from  the  Severn  was  opened  : fince  which 
confiderable  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  works:  in  May 
laft(i8c>3,)  the  Pinfax  mining  company  was  propofed,  for 
opening  new  coal  and  iron  mines  near  that  place,  on  the  line 
of  the  canal,  which  was  expefted  to  facilitate  its  comple- 
tion. The  Leominjlcr  company  have  been  authorifed  to  raife 
3 7 o,oool.  The  tonnage  rates  are  too  long  for  our  room,  they 
will  be  found  in  Phillips's  qto.  Iii/lory , Appendix,  p.  5 and  6. 
About  the  year  1794, the  Welfhpool and Lcorninjler  canal  was 
propofed  to  join  this  at  Woferton. 

Liffey  River,  [Ireland).  The  direftion  of  this  river 
is  nearly  weft,  in  Dublin  county,  from  the  bay  of  Dublin 
to  tbe  entrance  bafon  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Dublin  city, 
where  alfo  are  a Harbour  and  Docks  that  have  been  improved, 
under  Mr.  William  JeJfop;  the  fpring  tides-rife  only  13  feet  at 
thefe  dock-gates.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  propofed  to 
avoid  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  by  cutting  a new 
channel  or  canal  for  Blips  from  Dunleary  to  Ringftead  dock  ; 
it  was  alfo  propofed  to  make  Dalkey  found  a fafe  harbour, 
and  to  make  a cut  from  thence  to  the  Grand  Canal  bafon  ; 
the  bill  for  this  purpofe  was  palled  by  the  commons,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  Ormond  bridge,  on  this 
river,  was  carried  away  by  a flood,  and  in  September  laft 
(1805,)  the  corporation  of  Dublin  harbour  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  beft  plans  for  a new  bridge  at  this  place. 

Limehouse  Canal.  The  direftion  of  this  canal  is 
about  N.E.  for  mile,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex  ; it  is 
but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; its  objeft  is  to 
fhorten  the  navigation  between  the  Lea  river  and  tbe  port 
of  London,  by  avoiding  the  circuit  round  the  Ifle  of  Dogs; 
it  commences  in  the  river  Thames  near  Limehoufe  church, 
and  terminates  in  the  Lea  river  at  Bromley  near  Bow,  having 
a rife  of  17J  feet.  This  canal  was  cut  at  the  expence  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  an  early  part  of  the  prefect  reign,  and 
its  lockB,  which  are  of  wood,  and  its  other  works,  form  a 
great  contrail  to  the  improved  locks  and  appendages  of 
modern  canals.  In  177 3 a cut  from  the  intended  London 
and  Waltham- Abbey  canal  was  intended  to  join  this  near 
Limehoufe  church. 

Limerick  Canal,  [Ireland).  This  canal  was  cut  near 
40  years  ago  from  the  town  of  Leitrim  to  a morafs  within 
a fliort  dillance,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  turfs,  to  fup- 
ply the  town  of  Limerick  with  fuel,  and  which  by  their 
cheapnefs  fuperfeded  in  a great  meafure  the  ufe  of  coals, 
which  coming  by  a long  coaft-ways  navigation  were  very 
dear. 

Lijleard  Canal.  In  1777,  Mr.  Edmund  Leach  propofed 
a canal,  or  rather  a fyftetn  of  water-levels  and  inclined- 
planes,  from  the  tide-way  in  the  Looc  river,  at  Sand-piace 
in  Morval  to  Bark-mill-bridge,  in  St.  Clear;  this  was' pro- 
pofed to  be  accomplifhed  by  two  levels  of  9 and  6 miles  in 
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&ngtb,  (one  of  which,  tn  Its  terpentine  courfe,  vent  within 
X a rnilc  of  Li  (heard  town,)  connected  w ith  each  other  and 
the  l iver  hi  low  by  two  inclined  planes  for  boats,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  already  explained;  the  eftimate  was 
17,300k  The  obje&s  of  this  navigation  were  the  carrying 
up  of  lime  and  fea-fand  for  manure,  and  exporting  corn, 
&c. 

Liverpool  and  Runcorn.  About  the  year  i p ^ I , a furvey 
■was  made  by  Mr.  'James  Brindley,  for  a canal  from  the 
town  of  Liverpool  upon  one  level,  to  crofs  the  Merjey  at 
Runcorn-gap,  by  an  aqucdikft  bridge,  and  join  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  ; J>  elides  the  great  width  of  the  Merfty 
at  this  place,  a tide,  which  rift's  14  feet,  was  alfo  to  be 
■encountered. 

Llandovery  and  Llanelly.  In  September  1801,  notices 
were  given  for  an  intended  canal  from  Spitty  in  the  parifli 
of  Llanelly,  on  the  Burry  liver,  through  Llangenhech, 
Llanedy,  Landebye,  Llandingar,  & c.  to  Llandovery  or 
Llanyneddyvi,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen  in  South 
Wales.  The  objeffs  of  this  canal  were  fir.ee  accomplifhed 
by  the  Caermarihcnjhirc  rail- way , over  nearly  the  fame  traft 
of  country. 

I.  on  don  Canal.  In  July  1802,  a furvey  was  made  fora 
canal,  about  in  a welt  direction,  for  near  7 miles,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex  : commencing  in  the  London  Docks, 
(and  thereby  communicating  with  the  Thames  river,)  to  pals 
Weft’s-gardens,  the  mount  in  White-chapel  road,  and 
Bethnal-green  New  road,  acrofs  Hackney  road,  through 
Middlefex-place  acrofs  Kingfland  road,  near  Iron-monger’s 
alms-houfes,  to  pafs  north  of  Lady  Lumley’s  alms-houfes  at 
Hoxton,  acrofs  the  city  road  below  the  turnpike-gate,  acrofs 
Gofwell-ftreet,  fouth  of  Gofwcll-place,  acrofs  St.  John’s- 
ftreet,  north  of  Taylor’s  brewhoufe,  under  the  field  fouth  of 
the  New-river  head,  over  the  valley  at  Bagnige-wells,  acrofs 
Gray’s  Inn-lane  at  the  weft  corner  of  the  Welfh  Charity- 
fchool,  acrofs  the  New  road  to  the  eaft  coiner  of  Bedford 
mirfery,  acrofs  Tottenham  court  road  between  St.  James’s 
burying-ground  and  the  New-river  refervoir,  pad  the  fronts 
of  the  Artichoke  and  Quecn’s-head  public  houfes,  and 
acrofs  the  Edgeware  road  to  the  bafon  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal  at  Paddington,  the  rife  in  this  diftance  being  about 
90  feet.  The  great  number  of  bridges  required,  the  paffing 
of  the  field  near  Iflington  full  of  water-pipes  in  all  directions, 
belonging  to  the  New-river  company,  by  an  arch  under 
the  fame,  and  a large  embankment  or  aqueduft  bridge 
near  Bagnige-wells,  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  pro- 
ject, but  to  which  the  fubfeription  for  (hares  (which  almoft 
immediately  filled  to  the  amount  of  400,000b)  would  have 
been  equal ; had  not  the  inability  of  the  Grand  Junction 
company  to  furnilh  the  water  neceffary  for  the  lockage,  and 
the  oppofition  of  feveral  powerful  land  owners,  on  account 
of  its  making  fome  alterations  neceffary  in  their  building 
projects,  fruftrated  the  fcheme  altogether  for  the  prefent. 
The  weftern  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction,  of  which  we 
have  before  fpoken,  was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  this 
canal  was  intended,  and  water  was  propofed  to  be  obtained 
thereby  from  the  Thames  for  this  canal,  the  Colne  millers 
having  it  unfortunately  in  their  power,  to  prevent  any  being 
obtained  from  that  river  ; Mr.  John  Rennie , who  gauged 
the  ftream  of  the  Thames,  in  the  dry  fummer  of  1794,  at 
Laleham  (which  is  after  it  has  received  the  main  dreams  of 
the  Colne),  found  1155  cubic  feet  of  water  to  pafs  in  one 
fecond  of  time,  which  is  1S4  times  what  would  be  reqviired 
to  be  taken  from  this  river  higher  up  near  Great  Marlow, 
and  brought  by  the  Grand  Junction  level  branches,  for  fup- 
plying  the  lockage  of  this  canal,  fuppofmg  Co  locks  con- 
taining 1055  cubic  feet  each,  to  be  ufed  daily.  After  the 
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oppofmg  interefis  were  found  to$  (irorg  to  leave  anv  pro- 
fpeCts  ot  carrying  tins  canal,  a taint  effort  was  made  to  ac- 
complifh  a rail-way,  through  neaiiv  the  iame  line,  hut  with 
110  better  fuccefs.  In  1773,  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth  made  a 
furvey  for  the  city  of  London,  and  recommended  a line  ot 
canal  from  the  Lea  river  at  Let-bridge,  to  near  the  fame  fpot 
which  the  Grand  JunBion  bafon  now  occupies  at  Padding- 
ton : it  was  intended  as  branches  eaft  and  weft  of  the  London 
and  Waltham- Alley  canal. 

London  Lynn  and  Norwich.  In  the  year  1785,  Mr. 
John  Philips  pubiilhed  a thin  4to.  treatife,  to  endeavour. to 
call  the  public  attention  to  a canal  between  the  Ovfe 
river  at  the  port  of  Lynn,  and  the  Thames  river  at  Lime- 
houfe  in  London,  with  a branch  to  the  7~are  river  at  Nor- 
wich. Ic  appears  that  Mr.  P.  travelled  through  the  pro- 
poled  traft  of  country  in  1779  and  1780,  but  took  no  levels 
or  other  neceffary  particulars,  yet  ventures  to  (late,  that 
he  could  execute  this  canal,  46  feet  wide,  and  4J  feet  deep, 
for  200, cool.  And  it  is  held  out,  that  28, coo  oak  Trees, 
to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of  this  canal,  will,  in  50  years, 
repay  all  its  expences  within  60  ocol.  In  1S02  we  are  told 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  made  an  effort  to  revive  this  or  a 
fimilar  fcheme,  and  wished  to  denominate  it  the  North  Lon- 
don Canal. 

London  and  Waltham  Alley.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  Mr.  James  Sharp,  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth  was  employ- 
ed by  the  city  ot  London  to  furvey  the  line  for  a canal  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  quarters  in  Moorfields,  London,  to 
the  river  Lea  at  Waltham-Abbey ; a diftance  of  14  miles, 
almoft  in  a north  direction  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and 
Hertford  ; this  line  was  to  be  level  (and  about  30  feet  above 
fprir.g-tides,  in  the  Thames,)  there  was  a cut  of  jj.  of  a mile, 
and  33  feet  fall  • propofed  to  the  Lea  river  at  Lee  bridge, 
and  another  of  4I  miles  to  Wellin’s  Farm  near  Paddington, 
with  49f  feet  rife  ; nearly  to  the  fame  level  as  the  Grand 
Junction  balcn  now  has ; alfo  another  cut  of  near  2 miles  to 
the  Limehoufe  canal  near  the  church,  with  a fall  of  42  feet 
(to  the  common  neap  tides  in  the  Thames).  The  width  was 
to  be  Co  feet,  and  depth  4^  feet ; in  Moorfields  and  near 
Holywell  Mount,  large  bafons  were  intended ; between 
Stamford-hill  and  High-crofs  a very  large  embankment  was 
neceffary,  another  at  Hackney  brook,  and  another  at  St. 
Pancras  brook  ; at  Ponder’s  end  was  to  be  a deep-cutting 
to  avoid  the  houies:  15  turnpike  road-bridges,  and  22  road- 
bridges  of  leffer  fize  were  neceffary,  the  whole  expence  Mr. 
JVhitworth  eilimated  to  be  98,229k  In  1802,  this  or  a fimi- 
lar fcheme  feems  to  have  been  in  contemplation,  but  to  join 
the  Thames  near  Bell-wharf  in  Shadwell  inftead  of  the  Lime- 
houfe cut. 

Looe  River.  The  general  dire£lion  of  this  navigation 
is  nearly  N.  for  about  3!  miles,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall, it  commences  at  the  fea  near  Eaft  Looe,  (which  is  a 
confiderable  town,)  and  terminates  at  Morval  bridge,  near 
which,  at  Sand-place,  it  was,  in  1777,  propofed  to  be  joined 
by  the  Lijleard  canal ; its  objedls  are  the  carrying  up  of 
coals,  and  iea-fand  as  manure,  and  the  export  of  agricultural 
produfts. 

Loughborough  Navigation-  A&  i 6 Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  neatly  S.  for  about 
9 miles,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Soar  river,  except  in 
the  laft  mile,  which  is  a new  cut ; it  is  but  little  elevated ; 
at  the  bafon,  300  yards  from  its  fouth  end,  it  is  joined  by  the 
line  of  the  IN  Jer  navigation  and  by  the  Charnwood-Forcft 
rail-way  branch  belonging  thereto.  It  commences  in  the 
Trent  river  (nearly  oppofite  to  the  Erewajh  canal,  and 
near  to  the  Trent  canal)  near  Sawley,  and  terminates  at 
the  Rufties  near  the  town  of  Loughborough,  which  is  a 
r ^ confiderabk 
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confiderable  place  ; its  object  are  as  various  as  the  trade  of, 
the  Trent , and  the  wants  of  Leicefter  and  other  great  towns; 
it  forms  alfo  part  of  the  line  of  communication  which  the 
Leiceferjhire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  canal  is  to  open. 
On  the  making  of  the  Leicefer  navigation,  that  company 
guaranteed  the  amount  of  the  tolls  on  this,  to  amount  to 
3000I.  annually,  on  condition  of  no  more  than  is.  6d.  per 
ton  on  coals  or  lefs  than  lod.  being  taken  by  this  company. 

Louth  Navigation.  The  general  direction  of  this  na- 
vigation is  nearly  S.W.  for  14  miles  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, it  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  fea  ; its  objects  are 
the  fupply  of  Louth,  and  the  adjacent  country  with  coals, 
deals,  & c.  and  the  export  of  farming  produce  ; it  commences 
at  the  fea-lock  and  ebb-gates  in  Titney  Haven  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber  river),  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Louth. 
From  Titney  Haven  to  the  Louth  river  near  North  Cocker- 
ington  miles  is  level,  and  but  little  higher  than  low-water 
mark,  being  a new  cut  through  a low  fenny  country  ; thence 
to  Kiddington  old  mill,  2f  miles,  is  24  feet  rife  ; thence  to  the 
Leather-mill  meadow,  f of  a mile,  is  1 1|  feet  rile;  thence  to 
Louth  is  of  a mile  with  21  feet  rife.  Mr.  fohn  Grundy 
made  a furvey  of  this  line,  which  was  revifed  by  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  in  1760,  the  eftimateof  expence  being  near  15,600k 
See  Smeaton’ $ Reports , vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Loynf.  River.  The  general  direddion  of  this  river  (fome- 
times  called  the  Lune)  is  nearly  N.E.  for  about  7 miles  in 
the  county  of  Lancafter ; the  tide  flows  through  its  whole 
length ; its  objedd  is  the  foreign  trade  of  Lancafter,  par- 
ticularly in  cabinet-maker’s  wai-es,  a branch  of  the  Lancafcr 
canal  is  to  connect  with  it  at  Glaffon,  where  a fpacious 
wet-dock  is  intended.  Lancafter  is  the  56th  Britifti  town 
with  9,030  inhabitants ; this  river  commences  in  the  Irifh 
fea  at  Sunderland  point,  and  terminates  at  Lancafter  old 
bridge,  fome  diftance  below  Mr.  Rennie’ s famous  aquedudd 
bridge  over  this  river.  It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1799, 
52  veffels  cleared  out  of  this  river  for  the  Weft  Indies  with 
11,669  tons  of  goods  in  more  than  90,000  packages,  worth 

millions  fterling.  In  Oddobcr  1799,  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion, to  conftrudd  a fpacious  dock  at  Thornbufh  for  large 
Ihips,  with  a canal  from  thence  of  6 miles  in  length  through 
Glaffon-dock,  and  nearly  up  to  the  town  of  Lancafter,  to 
be  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  largeft  veffels  that  trade  to 
that  place. 

Lynn  River.  The  general  direddion  of  this  river  (fome- 
times  called  the  Lenne,  the  Nar,  or  the  Setchy)  is  nearly 
S.E.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  15  miles  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part ; its  ob- 
jedds  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of 
farming  produce  ; Lynn  is  the  50th  Britifti  town  with  a po- 
pulation of  10,096  perfons,  Narford  is  alfo  a confiderable 
town  ; it  commences  in  the  Great  Oufe  river  near  the  harbour 
of  Lynn,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Narford. 

Macclesjield  and  Leek.  In  1796,  it  was  faid,  that  a ca- 
nal between  thefe  places  was  in  contemplation,  with  exten- 
ffons  thereof  to  the  Staffordlhire  potteries,  in  all  29  miles,  on 
which  no  locks  were  to  be  ufed.  Macclesfield  is  the  61  ft 
Britifti  town  with  8,743  inhabitants. 

Maidenhead  and  Tfleworth.  In  the  year  1770,  Mefffs. 
yames  Brindley  and  Robert  Whitworth , were  employed  by 
the  city  of  London,  to  furvey  the  line  of  a canal  from  the 
' Thames  river  at  Tile  worth,  to  the  fame  river  again  below 
Bolter’s-lock  near  Taplow-mill,  about  1 mile  above  Maiden- 
head-bridge, and  at  the  lower  end  or  termination  of  the  3d 
diltridd  of  the  Thames  and  Jfis  navigation  ; the  length  of  this 
line  is  19  J miles  with  a rife  of  71!  feet.  The  canal  was  pro- 
pofed  to  be  30  feet  wide  and  4 deep,  with  cuts  to  the 
Thame:  at  Windfor,  and  near  Laleham  ; in  the  firft  5 miles 


7 locks  were  to  be  built,  and  one  in  the  remaining  diftance  ; 
the  eftimate  of  expence  was  47,885!.  A bill  for  this  was 
brought  into  parliament,  but  the  oppoiition  of  the  land- 
owners  proved  fatal  to  it  ; although,  as  appears,  by  an  ac- 
curate meafurement  and  feddion  of  the  river  between  thefe 
two  points  made  by  the  above  engineers  (fee  Gentleman’ s 
Magazine  for  March  177 1),  that  the  length  of  the  river- 
navigation  is  37!  m'les  in  this  diftance,  and  greatly  ob- 
ftrudted  by  fhaliows,  fome  only  feet  deep  in  dry  feafons. 
In  the  year  1791,  this  fcheme  was  revived,  and  in  1794, 
Meffrs.  Robert  Whitworth  and  Robert  Myliie  were  employed 
to  revife  this  line  ; their  defign  has  1.2  miles  of  level  at  the 
upper  end,  and  1 o of  them  ftraight ; the  canal  to  bej  feet  deep. 
The  tolls  at  firft  propofed  were  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  all 
articles ; out  of  this  revenue,  it  was  propofed  to  improve  the 
river  navigation  between  Mortlake  and  Bolter’s-lock  : and 
to  raife  the  neceffary  fums  on  life  annuities,  fo  that  after  a 
fund  was  eftablifhed  for  repairs  and  management,  the  canal 
might  at  length  become  free  for  the  public  ufe.  At  Bolter’s 
lock  the  Reading  and  Maidenhead  canal  was  propofed  to 
join  this  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  from  London  Weft- 
ward  would  have  been  amazingly  Ihortened  and  improved. 

Manchester  Ashton  and  Oldham  Canal.  Adis 
32>33>  38,40,  and  45  of  Geo.  Ill — The  general  diredlion 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  E.  for  about  7 miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lancafter  and  Cheftiire  ; its  eaftern  end  is  confiderably  ele- 
vated ; its  objedls  are  the  fupply  of  Manchefter  and  Stock- 
port  with  coals,  cannel,  ftone,  lime,  See.  and  forming  part 
of  the  intended  diredl  communication  between  Liverpool, 
Manchefter,  and  Hull,  by  means  of  the  Huddersfeld  and 
other  canals ; by  means  of  its  Duckenfield  branch  it  com- 
municates with  the  Peak-Forejl  canal.  Manchefter  is  the 
2d  Britilh  town  with  84,020  inhabitants,  Stockport  is  the 
29th  with  14,830  perfons,  and  Oldham  the  35th  with 
12,024  perfons,  Afhton  is  alfo  a confiderable  town,  and  the 
country  round  about  is  full  of  inhabitants.  This  canal 
begins  in  the  Rochdale  canal  near  Piccadilly  ftreet  in  Man- 
chefter, and  terminates  in  the  Huddersfeld  canal  at  Ducken- 
field bridge,  in  the  parilti  of  Aftiton  underline;  from  Ducken- 
field bridge  is  a branch  of  ! mile  in  length,  over  an  aque- 
dudd bridge  on  the  Tame  river  at  Walk-mill,  into  Ducken- 
field, there  to  join  the  Peak-Foref  canal.  There  is  a branch 
of  1 mile  to  Afhton  town,  another  of  3!  miles  to  New  Mill 
in  the  paiifh  of  Oldham  (but  2^  miles  diiiant  from  the  town), 
from  which  laft  at  Boodle-wood  a branch  proceeds  over 
Water-Houfes  aquedudd  on  the  Medlock  brook,  to  Park 
collieries  at  Stake-Leach  near  Hollingwood,  alfo  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Oldham  ; from  Droylfden,  a branch  of  6 milts  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  the  town  of  Stockport  in  Heaton-Norris 
parifh,  and  from  this  laft,  a branch  of  3 miles  proceeds  in  a 
N.E.  diredlion  to  Beat-Bank  in  Denton.  The  line  has  a 
rife  of  153  feet  between  the  Rochdale  and  Huddersfeld  canals. 
This  canal  is  33  feet  wide  at  top,  15  feet  at  bottom,  and  5 
feet  deep  in  water,  except  the  fummit  pound  which  is  made 
6 feet  deep  to  add  as  a refervoir ; the  locks  are  80  feet  long, 
and  the  boats  carry  25  tons  ; there  are  three  confiderable 
aquedudds  at  Duckenfield,  Ancoats,  and  at  Water-Houfes. 
This  company  were  authorifed  by  their  firft  4 adds  to  raife 
170,0001.,  and  a further  fum  by  the  late  add;  amount  of 
(hares  iool.  The  line  of  this  canal  was  completed  between 
Manchefter  and  Aftiton  about  the  end  of  the  year  1796, 
and  in  January  1797,  the  Stockport  branch  was  opened; 
fome  of  the  works  on  this  canal  fuffered  by  a flood  in 
Auguft  1799.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  given  in  Phillips’ s 
4to.  Hifory , Appendix , p.  21.  In  1802,  we  were  told,  that 
the  fhares  in  this  concern  were  20I.  below  par. 

Manchester  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal.  Adds  31* 

and 
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and  41  of  Geo.  III.— The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is 
N.W.  for  about  11  miles  in  the  county  of  Lancaster;  its 
northern  end  is  confiderably  elevated  ; its  objedds  are  a com- 
munication between  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Man- 
chefter,  Bolton,  and  Bury,  and  the  carriage  of  coals  and 
other  articles  for  their  fupply,  and  forming  part  of  the  line 
of  communication  between  Manchefter  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal.  Manchefter  is  the  2d  Britifh  town  with 
84,020  inhabitants,  Bolton  is  the  32ft  with  12,592  perfons, 
and  Bury  the  84th  with  7,072  perfons.  This  canal  com- 
mences in  the  Merfey  and Irwell  navigation  near  the  junddion 
of  Medlock  brook  (by  which  it  communicates  with  Bridge- 
< water’s  canal  near  the  beginning  of  the  Rochdale ) at  Man- 
chefter, and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Bolton,  it  has  a 
branch  of  4 miles  in  length  to  the  Hajlingden  canal  at  the 
town  of  Bury.  From  the  Merfey  and  Irwell  navigation,  is 
a rife  of  feveral  locks  to  the  bafou  in  Salford  parilh  • thence 
for  about  4 miles  is  level;  in  the  next  3 miles  are  12  locks, 
the  remainder  of  the  line  is  level,  including  the  branch  to 
Bury;  the  whole  rife  is  187  feet.  Previous  to  1794,  this 
canal  was  begun,  and  feveral  locks  were  built  for  narrow  boats, 
but  on  account  of  the  branches  connedding  with  wide  canals 
which  were  propofed  about  that  time,  thefe  were  pulled  up 
and  rebuilt,  and  the  canal  widened,  including  fome  exptnfive 
deep-cutting  and  embanking  ; a want  of  (kill  or  care  ap- 
peared alfo,  wc  are  told,  in  the  fetting  out  of  this  canal  by 
cutting  deep  through  rocky  ground  which  might  have  been 
avoided.  There  are  two  aqueaudd  bridges  over  the  Irwell 
at  Clifton-PIall  and  near  Stocks,  and  one  over  the  Levcn  at 
Tong-fold,  thefe  are  faid  to  be  20,  16,  and  10  yards  high  ; 
the  canal  was,  in  1 799,  fupplied  by  a feeder  from  the 
Irwell  at  Bury,  but  in  1802,  a refgrvoir  and  feeder  alfo  was 
found  necefiaryin  Radchffe  parifh.  In  1797,  this  canal  was 
completed  to  Bolton,  except  the  locks  to  conned!  with  the 
Merfey  and  Irwell  navigation  ; on  the  17th  of  Augult,  1799, 
a great  flood  happened,  which  carried  away  the  lower  bank 
of  this  canal  for  too  yards  together  on  the  fummit-level,  and 
another  breach  therein  alfo  happened,  by  which  the  naviga- 
tion to  Bolton,  &c.  was  fome  time  interrupted.  This  com- 
pany were  authorifed  by  their  firft  add  to  raife  97,000k,  and 
a further  fum  by  the  late  acl.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  for 
coals,  lime-done,  done,  bricks,  clay,  See.  2d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  if  they  pafs  a lock  ; but  all  thefe,  except  lime-done,  are 
to  pafs  on  the  levels  for  id.  per  ton  per  mile  ; and  when  the 
water  runs  wade  at  the  locks,  lime-done  is  alfo  to  pay  only 
■|d.  on  any  part ; the  tonnage  at  the  entrance  of  the  Merfey 
and  Irwell  navigation  is  alfo  regulated  by  the  fird  add. 
Paffage-boats  from  Bolton  to  near  Mancheder  are  eda- 
blifhed ; but  when  water  has  been  fcarce,  the  paffengers 
have  been  required  to  walk  pad  the  locks  to  another  boat  on 
the  lower  pound  to  avoid  the  wade  of  lockage-water. 
About  the  year  1794,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make 
a branch  weftward  from  Bolton,  to  connedd  with  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  at  Red  Mofs  near  to  Wigan,  and  to 
make  a grand  extenfion  of  the  Bury  branch  eadward  to  the 
Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  at  Sowerby-bridge,  pafling  the 
grand-ridge  between  Littleborough  and  Rippondale  by  a 
tunnel  of  5 miles  in  length  ! after  pafling  a (horter  tunnel  of 
\ a mile  at  lower  Lomax  near  Heyford.  In  1796,  it  was 
propofed  to  extend  a branch  from  the  bafon  in  Salford  parifh 
to  Oldfield-Lane  in  that  town  ; and,  in  1799,  it  was  in  con- 
templation ^o  build  an  aquedudd  bridge  over  the  Irwell,  and 
connedd  this  canal  with  Bridgewater’ s canal,  indead  of  lock- 
ing down  into  th e Merfey  and  Irwell  navigation. 

Market-Weighton  Canal.  Add  12  Geo.  III.— The 
general  direddion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  for  about  1 1 miles 
in  the  Ealt  Riding  of  Yorkfltire  ; it  has  but  little  elevation 
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above  the  fea  ; its  objedds  are  the  conveyance  of  coals,  deals, 
&c.  to  Market-Weighton  and  the  furrounding  country,  the 
export  of  farming  produdds,  and  tire  better  drainage  of  the 
feu  lands  through  which  it  pafies  ; it  commences  in  the  tide- 
way in  the  Humber  river  (oppolite  to  the  Trent  river)  at 
Fofdyke-Clough,  and  terminates  near  Market-Weighton,. 
It  has  a fea-lock  next  the  Humber , from  whence  it  13  level 
to  within  a fhort  didance  of  its  northern  end,  where  is  a rile 
of  4 or  5 locks.  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  this 
line  of  Ganal  and  drainage,  in  1765,  at  which  time  a branch 
of  this  canal  to  Pocklington  was  in  contemplation  ; for  the 
rates  of  tonnage,  fee  Phillips’s  4to.  Hi/lory , p.  270.  This 
navigation  was  completed  foon  after  the  pafling  of  the 
add. 

Mawgan  Canal.  About  the  year  1775,  3 narrow  canal 
was  cut  of  6 or  7 miles  in  length  ; from  Port  Mawgan  near 
Trenance  on  the  N.W.  coafl  of  Cornwall,  to  within  3 miles 
of  St.  Coiumb  Maior,  it  was  intended  for  bringing  up  coals 
and  fea-fand  for  manure,  and  for  carrying  down  china-done 
and  clay,  (abidances  found  in  St.  Dennis  and  St.  Stephens, 
and  ufed  in  the  Stafford  (hire  potteries  ; but  after  feveral  of  the 
adventurers  were  ruined,  the  fcheme  was  totally  abandoned. 

Medina  River.  The  direddion  of  this  navigation  is 
fouth,  and  nearly  draight  for  4-i  miles,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in 
Hampfhire  ; the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  ; its 
ohjedd  is  the  fupply  of  Newport  and  the  central  parts  of 
the  ifland  with  coals  and  other  articles ; it  commences  at 
Cowes  harbour  (oppofite  Southampton  Wat  erf  and  terminates 
at  Newport  bridge. 

Medway  River  ( lower  dJlriSl.)  Adds  32  and  42  of 
Geo  III. — The  general  direddion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly 
S.W.  for  about  27  miles  by  a bending  courfe  in  the  county 
of  Kent  ; it  is  but  little  elevated  in  any  part ; its  objedds 
are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  and  other  articles,  and  the 
export  of  Kentilh-Rag  lime-done,  fullers-earth,  farming- 
produce,  See.  near  its  northern  termination,  it  connedds  with 
the  ead  Swale  or  tide-way  paffage,  of  about  15  miles  irr 
length  fouth  of  Sheppy  ifland,  connedding  with  the  Thames 
near  Whitdable ; and,  at  Nicholfon’s  (hip-yard  in  Strood  it  is 
joined  by  the  Thames  and  Medway  canal.  Chatham  is  the 
46th  Britifh  town  with  a population  of  10,505  perfons, 
Maiddone  is  the  66th  with  8,027  perfons,  and  Rocheder  is 
the  90th  with  6,817  perfons,  Sheernefs,  Queenborough, 
and  Milton,  are  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  naviga- 
tion, which  commences  in  the  river  Thames  at  the  Nore, 
and  terminates  in  the  upper  Medway  navigation  at  Maid- 
done  bridge.  Over  this  river  at  Rocheder,  there  is  a done 
bridge  of  11  arches  and  550  feet  long.  At  Chatham  is  a 
very  confiderable  naval  arfenal.  The  powers  of  the  above 
adds  for  repairing  and  levying  of  tolls,  extend  no  further 
down  this  river  than  from  Maiddone  to  the  tide-way  at 
Aylresford  bridge. 

Medway  River  [upper  dijl riel.)  The  general  direddion. 
of  this  part  of  the  river  is  S.W.  for  about  12  miles  in  the 
county  of  Kent ; it  is  not  much  elevated  in  any  part ; its 
objedds  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  export  of 
lime-done,  fullers-earth,  farming-produce,  &c.  befidcs  Maid- 
done, mentioned  above,  Tunbridge  is  the  only  confiderable 
town  on  this  line ; it  commences  in  the  lower  Medway  na-» 
vigation  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Tunbridge.  In 
1802,  the  Medway  and  Rother  canal  was  propofed  to  con- 
nedd  with  this  river  at  Yalden-lees. 

Medway  and  Rother.  In  the  year  1801,  a furvey  and 
edimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  for  a canal  from  the 
Rother  river  intended  navigable  branch  at  Small-Hithe,  to 
the  Stour  river  at  Canterbury  (at  the  S.  end  of  the  propofed 
Canterbury  and  Nicholas -bay  canal),  with  a branch  thereof 
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to  the  Medway  river  at  Yalden-lees,  through  the  counties  of 
Suflex  and  Kent ; its  objedls  were  the  fupply  of  the  interior 
country  with  coals  and  other  articles,  the  export  of  timber  and 
farming  products,  and  forming  a communication  between  the 
fouth  coaft  at  Rye-harbour  and  the  1 'Lames  river,  &c.  Forty- 
ton  boats  were  intended  to  be  tiled,  and  the  canal  to  be  4 
feet  deep.  The  fumn.it  was  found  to  be  about  ioo  feet 
above  the  fea,  and  nearly  50  miles  of  the  line  was  to  be  upon 
one  level. 

Menai  Streight.  This  (freight  feparates  Anglefea 
ifle  from  North  Wales,  and  has  nearly  a N-E.  diredtion  for 
about  16  miles,  through  which  the  tide. flows;  it  extends 
from  Caernarvon  bay  at  Abermenai  Ferry  to  Lavan  Sands  ; 
Caernarvon  and  Bangor  are  conliderable  towns  on  this  line. 
In  1801,  and  i8®2,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  a call- 
iron  bridge  over  this  ftreight  at  Swelly  rocks  near  Porthac- 
thavy  Ferry  not  far  from  Bangor. 

Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation.  A£fs  7 Geo.  I. 
and  34  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredtion  of  this  navigation 
is  nearly  call,  by  a crooked  courfe  of  50  miles  in  the  county 
of  Lancafler,  and  fkirting  the  county  of  Chefter ; the  firil 
20  miles  being  by  a moll  fpacious  elluary  of  the  Merfey  river ; 
it  is  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part  ; its  objcdls  are  mod 
important,  particularly  in  the  immenfe  trade  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchefter,  and  Hull,  alfo  by  four  different  routes 
acrofs  the  grand-ridge;  the  navigations  immediately  connect- 
ing therewith  are,  at  Ellefmere-port  in  Netherpool,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Eilefmere  canal ; at  Wefton  by  the  Weaver 
river;  at  Runcorn-Gap,  and  again  at  Mancheller  (by  the 
Medlock  Brook),  by  Bridgewater's  canal,  belides  being 
eroded  thereby  on  Barton  aquedudt  ; at  Fidlers-ferry , and 
alfo  at  Sankey  Brook,  by  the  Sankey  canal  ; and  at  Man- 
chefter, near  the  junction  of  Medlock  Brook,  by  the  Man- 
chejier  Bolton  and  Bury  canal : befides  which,  the  following 
commence  very  near  to  this  navigation,  although  they  do  not, 
actually  lock  down  into  it  : viz.  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool-,  at 
the  bafon  in  Liverpool,  the  Trent  and  Merfey , at  Prefton 
Brook,  and  the  Rochdale,  at  Manchefter;  to  which  alfo  the 
Manchejler  AJhton  and  Oldham  ought  to  be  added,  although 
a very  fhort  Ipace  of  two  other  navigations  mull  be  paffed 
through  before  you  can  reach  the  Irwell  therefrom.  Man- 
chefter is  the  2d  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  84,020 
perfons ; Liverpool  is  the  4th,  with  77,653  perfons ; and 
Warrington  is  the  45th,  with  10,567  perfons.  This  navi- 
gation commences  in  the  Irifh  Sea,  at  Wallazy,  about  3 
miles  below  Liverpool,  and  terminates  at  the  bridge  between 
Manchefter  and  Salford  : but  the  powers  of  the  a£t,  as  to  im- 
proving the  river  and  colleAing  the  tolls,  at  firfl  extended  no 
lower  than  Bank-key,  near  Warrington,  and  fince  to  Runcorn 
Gap.  The  winding  courfe  of  the  river  has  been  fliorcened 
in  feveral  places  by  fide-ebts  aerofs  the  loops,  and  locks  and 
wears  have  been  eredled  in  feveral  places,  the  rife  in  the  whole 
length  being  about  70  feet ; thefe  rivers  are  fubjedl  to  ludden 
and  violent  floods,  which  have  at  times  deftroyed  feveral  of 
the  navigation  works  ; in  Auguft  1804  a new  flde-cut  was 
completed,  for  fhortenmg  the  courfe  of  the  navigation,  and 
avoiding  the  fliallovvs  in  the  river;  between  Warrington  and 
Runcorn  Gap  it  croffes  the  Sankey  canal.  The  famous  wet- 
docks  at  Liverpool  are  an  appendage  to  the  Merfey  navi- 
gation, and  are  indeed  a part  of  that  river,  from  not  being 
excavated  in  folid  ground,  where  houfes  formerly  flood,  as 
they  did  on  the  fite  of  the  London  Docks  ; but  all  of  them, 
except  the  old  Dock,  which  was  a natural  creek  or  pool, 
have  been  formed  in  the  front  of  the  town,  by  embankments 
in  the  river,  which  is  here  ~ of  a mile  wide.  At  the  lower 
or  northern  end  of  thefe  docks,  as  we  viewed  them  in  1797, 
isa  large  inlet  or  walled  tide-bafon,  which  connefls  with  the 


river,  and  is  dry  at  low  water,  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  this 
is  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s  Dock,  which  was  the  third  large 
dock  that  was  made,  and  is  nearly  a parallelogram,  of  25Q 
yards  long  and  100  wide,  its  quay  being  670  yards  long,  its 
gates  are  25  feet  higli  and  38  feet  wide,  and  it  coll  about 

2 1.000  1.  Pafiing  fontberly,  we  next  arrive  at  a dry  bafon 
and  wharf,  called  the  old  quay,  for  the  flatts  or  veffels  be- 
longing  to  the  Merfey  and  Irwell  company,  which  are  about 
32  in  number;  and  fotr.e  diftance  fouth  of  this  is  another 
large  inlet  to  a fpacious  dry  bafon  for  fhips : from  the  north- 
end  of  this  bafon  are  other  gates  into  St.  George’s  Dock, 
above  mentioned,  and  ftraight  forwards  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Old  Dock,  or  the  firil  that  was  built,  and  is  wholly  within  the 
town  ; this  dock  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  200 
yards  long  and  about  §0  yards  wide,  its  gates  being  33  feet 
high  and  34  feet  wide  ; it  is  lined  with  bricks,  but  all  the 
other  dock,  bafon,  and  pier  walls  are  of  beautiful  hewn  done. 
From  the  fouth-eall  corner  of  the  laft  defcribtd  dry-bafon  is 
the  entrance  to  Salt-IIoufe  Dock,  which  was  the  fecond  made, 
is  an  irregular  trapezium,  of  21,928  yards  in  area,  and  has 
640  yards  in  length  of  quay,  its  gates  being  23  feet  high  and 
34  feet  wide.  A confiderable  dillance  fouth  of  the  lalt  dry- 
bafon  is  an  inlet  to  a fmall  wet-dock  which  belonged  to  the 
late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  is  ufed  by  the  flatts  which  trade 
between  Manchefter  and  Liverpool,  by  Bridgewater’s  canal, 
thefe  carry  50  tons,  and  43  of  them  belonged  to  his  grace. 
Proceeding  further  along  the  Ihore  fouthward,  we  arrive  at 
another  inlet  and  dry-bafon,  from  the  north  fide  of  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  King’ s Dock,  the  fourth  which  was  made 
(being  finifhed  in  1788),  and  is  a regular  parallelogram,  of 
390  yards  long  and  90  wide,  the  gates  thereof  being  35  feet 
high  and  43  feet  wide.  From  the  head,  or  eaft  end  of  the 
lalt  dry-bafon  is  the  entrance  to  the  Queen’s  Dock,  which  was 
the  fifth  and  laft  that  was  made,  being  alfo  the  larged  and 
moil  complete  of  the  whole,  its  length  is  270  yards,  breadth 
130,  its  gates  25  feet  high  and  42  feet  wide,  audit  coll  about 

25.000  1.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a dock  in  the  fite 
of  the  old  Dock,  as  long  ago  as  1561,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1710  that  the  firil  a£l  was  obtained,  of  which  there 
are  feveral,  for  building  and  regulating  the  prefent  docks, 
In  1799  application  was  made  again  to  parliament  for  powers 
to  bmld  two  more  large  docks,  one  of  them  more  northerly 
than  any  of  thofe  we  have  deferibed,  and  the  other  in  front 
of  Salt  Houfe  dock.  The  whole  extent  of  thefe  docks  and 
quays  will  then  be  nearly  2 miles  by  the  fide  of  the  Merfey  l 
With  the  two  dry  bafons  laft  deferibed,  feveral  convenient 
graving-docks  conneft,  for  the  building  or  repair  of  fhips, 
fome  of  the  latter  are  long  enough  to  hold  three  fhips  in 
length.  The  fpace  between  thefe  graving-docks  and  in 
front  of  the  docks,  is  principally  occupied  by  timber-yards. 
The  draw-bridges  over  the  entrances  to  fome  of  thefe  docks 
are  among  the  largell  and  nioft  complete  in  England : Mr, 
Morris  eredled  and  has  the  care  of  them  and  the  docks.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  King’s  Dock  is  a fpacious  warehoufe  21Q 
feet  long  and  180  wide,  for  tobacco,  of  which  it  will  contain 
7000  hogfheads.  The  fpring-tides  here  rife  21  feet,  but  the 
neap-tides  only  12  feet,  on  which  account  large  fhips  cannot 
enter  or  leave  thefe  docks  for  fome  days  during  the  lowelt 
tides.  Fires  and  fmoking  of  tobacco  are  on  no  account 
allowed  on  board  of  (hips  in  thefe  docks,  nor  lighted  candles, 
except  in  proper  lanthorns,  and  no  gunpowder  is  allowed  on 
board  ; by  a ftridl  attention  to  which  rules,  no  fire  has  ever 
happened  in  thefe  docks.  In  the  year  1 797  the  tolls  in  thefe 
docks  amounted  to  upwards  of  13,306k  annually,  and  their 
yearly  expences  to  5,100  k but  a debt  of  113,419  k dill  re- 
mained on  them  : for  many  of  the  above  particulars  we  are 
indebted  to  W,  Mofs’s  Liverpool  Guide.  In  the  year  1737 
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Worfley  Brook  was  intended  (and  ana&paffed  io  Geo.  II.) 
to  be  made  navigable;  and,  in  1758,  a branch  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  was  intended  to  join  at  Hollin  Ferry,  but 
neither  of  thefe  has  been  executed.  In  1771  Mr.  "James 
Brindley  propofed  an  aquedudl-bridge  over  the  eltuary  of  the 
Merfey  river,  for  the  rife  of  the  intended  Liverpool  and  Run- 
corn canal;  and  in  1801  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  tried  to  perfuade 
the  adoption  of  a road-bridge  over  the  fame  at  Catlle  Rock 
near  this  place,  412  yards  long,  which  he  dated  might  be 
built  for  47, cool.  In  1799  it  was  fuggefted  that  a tunnel 
might  be  made  under  the  Merfey  at  Liverpool  to  theoppofite 
ihore  in  Chefhire,  f of  a mile  ; in  the  fame  year  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  build  an  aquedudl  over  the  Irwell,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Manchejler  Bolton  and  Bury  canal,  to  enable  it  to 
join  Bridgewater  s canal ; and  in  1804  it  was  propofed  to 
bring  the  Weaver  navigation  to  Weiton  Point  on  this  navi- 
gation, by  a new  fide-cut,  near  that  river  from  Frodfham,  to 
avoid  the  (hallows  near  the  jundlion  of  the  rivers.  In  1758 
the  price  of  carriage  on  this  navigation,  between  Liverpool 
and  Mancheder  was  12  s.  per  ton,  but  on  the  completion  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  it  fell  to  6 s.  per  ton. 

Milford  Haven.  This  famous  eduary  and  harbour 
for  large  (hips,  has  nearly  an  ead  courfe,  for  about  17  miles, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales,  commencing  in 
St.  George’s  channel,  and  terminating  near  Landlhipping 
ferry,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dougledge  and  Clelby  rivers : 
it  has  alfo  creeks  or  branches  extending  to  Pembroke,  to 
near  Carew  Cadle,  to  Crefwell,  to  Nangle,  &c. 

Monkland  Canal.  The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal 
is  nearly  ead,  for  about  1 1~  miles  in  the  county  of  Lanerk 
in  Scotland,  its  eadern  end  is  conliderably  elevated  ; its  ob- 
jects are  the  fupply  of  Glafgow,  Paifley,  Sec.  with  coals  from 
Monkland  collieries,  and  the  export  of  farming  products. 
It  commences  in  the  bafon  of  the  branch  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  and  thereby  communicates  with  the  Clyde  river, 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  canal.  Glafgow  is  the  5th 
Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  77,38 5 perl'ons.  In  1803 
the  Glafgow  and  Saltcoats  canal  was  propofed  to  conned!  with 
this  at  Glafgow. 

Monmouthshire  Canal.  Adis  32,  37,  and  42  of 
Geo.  III. — The  general  diredt ion  of  this  compound  of  canals 
and  rail-ways  is  nearly  north,  for  17J  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  and  Brecknock  in  South  Wales;  its  northern 
ends  are  very  greatly  elevated  ; its  objedt  is  the  export  of 
coals,  lime,  and  iron  from  the  country  through  which  it 
paffes  ; near  Pontypool  it  is  joined  by  the  Brecknock  and 
Abergavenny  canal,  at  Pill-Gwenlly  it  joins  to  the  Sirhowy 
tram-road  (by  means  of  the  UJke  river),  and  at  Count-y-Billa 
farm,  and  at  Rifca,  it  joins  the  fame  again  by  different 
branches  belonging  to  this  company.  Newport  and  Ponty- 
pool are  conilderable  towns  on  this  line.  This  canal  com- 
mences in  the  tide-way  of  the  Ujke  river,  near  to  the  Severn , at 
Pill-Gwenlly,  and  terminates  by  a rail- way  extenlion  atBlaen- 
Afon  iron  furnaces,  having  alfo  a principal  branch  of  canal 
from  the  line  at  Crynda-Farm,  near  Malpas,  and  continued 
by  a rail-way  to  Beaufort  iron-works,  21  miles;  from  this 
branch  are  rail-way  branches  to  Sorwy  furnace,  if  mile,  to 
Nant-y-glo  works,  6f  miles,  and  another  to  the  Sirhowy 
tram-road  at  Riica : from  the  line  near  Pontypool  is  a rail- 
way branch,  1 mile,  to  Tronfnant  furnace,  and  another,  of  \ 
a mile,  to  Blaen-Dir  furnace.  From  the  Ujke  river  to  Pont- 
Newydd,  I2f  miles,  is  a rife  of  447  feet  by  the  canal,  and 
thence  to  Blaen-Afon,  5-f  miles,  is  a rife  of  610  feet  by  the 
rail-way  : from  Crynda-Farm  to  Crumlin  bridge  the  canal 
branch  rifes  358  feet  in  1 1 miles  ; thence  for  3 miles  to  the 
rail- way  bridge  over  Ebwy  river,  3 miles,  the  rail- way  has  a 
rife  of  1 39  feet,  and  thence  to  Beaufort,  7 miles,  it  has  a rife 


of  480  feet ; the  Nant-y-glo  branch  has  a rife  of  518  feet, 
along  the  fide  of  Ebvvy-Frach  river.  The  locks  are  60  feet 
long  and  10  feet  wide,  their  paddle-holes  are,  in  fome  of  them, 
united  in  the  'bread:  of  the  lock,  and  no  (heet-piling,  or  in- 
verted arch  has  been  made  below  the  lower  gates.  Much  deep- 
cuttirig  and  embankments  have  here  been  neceffary,  to  obtain 
the  proper  (lopes  for  the  rail-ways  and  inclined  planes.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dadford  jun.  is  the  engineer  : in  February  1796  the 
canal  was  completed  from  the  Ujke  to  Pontypool,  and  in  the 
fame  year  the  Beaufort  branch  was  completed.  This  com- 
pany were  authorifed  by  their  different  aits  to  raife  275.330b 
in  100I.  (hares : in  1802  thefe  divided  2b  12s.  6d.  each  an- 
nually ; it  is  provided,  that  after  the  profits  amount  to  jo 
per  cent,  and  icool.  is  accumulated  as  a fund,  the  tolls 
are  to  be  reduced,  firft  on  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  the  profits 
within  that  amount.  The  tolls  and  exemptions  are  various, 
and  may  be  confulted  in  Phillips's  4to.  Hijlory,  Appendix » 
p.  18  and  19,  where  tolls  are  fpecified  for  cattle  paffing  on 
the  rail-ways.  Nine  miles  of  the  Sirhowy  tram-road  was 
made  by  this  company,  who  receive  the  tolls  thereof,  as  alio 
nob  per  annum  from  that  company,  on  account  of  the 
jundlions  therewith  : to  the  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  com- 
pany this  company  paid  the  fum  of  3000 1.  for  the  benefit  of 
their  jun&ion  herewith,  and  their  taking  the  fame  tolls  only 
on  goods  paffing  on  it  from  this  canal  as  are  charged  hereon. 
Rail-way  branches  may  be  made  to  any  works  within  8 miles 
of  this  canal  or  its  branches.  In  the  year  1805  it  was  pro- 
pofed to  continue  this  canal  lower  down  the  Ujke  river,  to 
avoid  its  imperfedl  navigation. 

Montgomeryshire  Canal.  Adi  34  Geo.  III. — The 
general  diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.W.  for  27  miles  in 
the  county  of  Salop  and  of  Montgomery  in  North  Wales  % 
it  is  confiderably  elevated,  particularly  its  fouthern  end  ; its 
objedls  are  the  fupply  of  the  country  with  lime,  the  export 
of  its  farming  produdts  and  of  coals,  (late,  free-ftone,  iron, 
lead,  &c.  from  different  parts  near  the  line  : it  connedls  with 
the  Severn  river  at  Weilhpool.  Welfhpool,  Montgomery, 
and  Newton  are  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  canal : it 
commences  in  the  Llanymynach  branch  of  Ellefmere  canal,  at 
Portywain  lime-works  in  Llanyblodwell,  and  uniting  with 
the  fame  again  near  Verniew  river  in  Llanymynach,  it  termi- 
nates at  Newtown : it  has  a cut'of  3!  miles  to  the  Severn  river 
at  Welfhpool  and  to  Guilsfield.  From  the  Ellefmere  branch 
to  Newtown  is  a lockage  of  225  feet : the  Guilsfield  cut  is 
level.  Mr.  Thomas  Dadford  jun.  is  the  engineer.  In  Auguil 
1797,  16  miles  of  the  canal  were  finifhed  and  opened  from  the 
Ellefmere  branch  to  Garthmill  near  Berriew.  The  company 
were  authorifed  to  raife  92,000 1. ; the  amount  of  each  (hare 
iool.  The  water  of  Lledan  Brook  is  to  be  taken  to  fupply 
thiscanalfor  24  hours  weekly,  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  even- 
ing ; the  company  are  bound  to  purchafe  certain  mills,  if 
their  trade  is  injured  by  the  canal : and  certain  creditors  on 
turnpike  tolls  near  the  canal  are  alfo  indemnified  *.  the  profits 
are  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  but  the  tonnage  is  to  be  re- 
duced, but  not  fo  as  to  bring  the  profits  below  8 per  cent. : 
the  rates  of  tonnage  and  exemptions  are  various : fee  Phil- 
lips's 410.  HJlory,  Appendix,  p.151  and  152.  About  the 
year  1 794  the  Weifl.pool and  Leominjler  canal  was  propofed  to 
join  this  near  Weilhpool. 

Nf.ath  Canal.  Acts  31  and  38  Geo.  Ill The  general 

diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.W.  for  about  14  miles  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan  in  South  Wales  ; and  its  norrhern 
end  is  confiderably  elevated  ; its  objedl  is  the  export  of 
coals,  iron,  lime-ilone,  &c.  from  the  mines  and  works  near 
the  line  ; which  commences  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Neath 
river,  at  Giants-grave  pill  in  Briton’s-Ferry,  and  terminates 
in  the  Abcrdare  rail-way  branch  at  Abcrnant  near  Furno 
2 Vaughan : 
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Vaughan  : being  joined  near  Briton’s  Ferry,  in  the  Neath 
river,  by  the  New  Chapel  canal.  Neath  is  the  only  conlider- 
able  town  on  this  line  ; near  Merlin’s  Court  is  an  aquedudt 
over  the  Neath  river.  This  company  were  authorifed  to 
raife  35,000k;  they  are  authorifed  to  make  rail-way  branches 
to  any  place  within  4 miles  of  the  line,  by  confent  of  the 
land-owners.  In  1798  this  canal  was  nearly  finilhed,  except 
about  two  miles  at  the  lower  end.  Here  is  a lingular  pro- 
vifion,  that  the  rates  of  warehoufe-room  are  to  be  the  fame 
as  are  charged  by  the  Slaffbrdfbire  and  Worcejler  company  at 
the  Stourport  warehoufes. 

Neath  River..  The  general  diredtion  of  this  navigation 
is  nearly  N.  for  about  4 miles  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
in  South  Wales:  the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length 
from  Swanfea  bay  to  Neath  bridge  ; at  Giants-grave  pill  near 
Briton’s  Ferry  it  is  joined  by  the  Neath  canal,  and  near 
Briton’s  Ferry  by  the  New  Chapel  canal ; its  chief  objects 
are  the  fupply  and  trade  of  Neath,  and  the  export  of  the 
coals  and  iron  brought  down  by  the  canals. 

Nen  River  ( lower  difriS.)  Adts  Geo.  II.,  and  34  of 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  navigation  is  about 
S.W.  by  a very  crooked  courfe  of  nearly  75  miles  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntington,  and  Ikirting  thofe 
of  Lincoln  and  Northampton  ; this  is  by  what  appears  to 
have  been  its  ancient  courfe  through  the  Fens,  beginning 
in  the  tide-way  at  Peter’s  point  about  9 miles  below  Wil- 
beach,  palling  that  town,  where  is  a bridge  built  of  Hone  with 
one  flat  femi-elhptic  arch  of  70  feet  fpan;  and  turning  fouth- 
ealtward  by  an  ancient  courfe  (which  is  now  rendered  ufeiefs 
to  navigators  by  the  Wijheach  canal,  which  joins' this  river  at 
Wilbeach  and  again  at  Outwell),  to  Outwell  and  Apwell, 
thence  to  March  andBenwick,  thence  through  Ramfey,  Ugg, 
and  Whittlefea  Meers,  through  Horfey-bridge,  and  Stand- 
ground  fluice  to  Peterborough,  and  thence  by  the  regular 
channel  of  this  river  to  the  commencement  of  the  upper  Nen 
navigation  at  Thrapfton  ; in  after  times,  a navigable  courfe 
has  been  opened,  for  part  of  the  waters  of  this  river  through 
Well-Creek,  about  5 miles  in  length,  from  near  Outwell- 
church  to  the  Great  Oufe  river  at  Salter’s-Load  ; another 
from  Standground  (i-|  mile  below  Peterborough)  through 
Catt-Water  and  Shire  Drain  of  about  24  miles  in  length  to 
the  Nen  river  again  at  Gunthorpe-fluice  (about  6A  miles 
below  Wilbeach),  this  laft  having  a cut  of  about  2 miles  in 
length  from  it  into  the  old  Welland  river  near  Crowland ; 
in  1490,  bilhop  Moreton  cut  a new  llraight  courfe  40  feet 
wide  and  13  miles  long,  called  Moreton’s  Learn,  for  a part 
of  thefe  waters,  from  Standground  fluice  (about  2 miles 
below  Peterborough)  to  near  Guyhirne,  and  thence  3 miles 
by  an  old  channel  to  the  Nen  again  near  Wilbeach  ; alfo,  at 
Benwick  this  river  is  joined  by  the  Benwick-Meere  branch, 
of  the  Great  Oufe  river.  The  above  will  ferve  to  give  fome 
idea  of  the  principal  lines  of  navigation  belonging  to  this  river 
through  this  furprizing  country  ; but  as  all  the  rivers,  and  all 
drains  almollin  the  fens  are  embankedon  both  fides,  ando  wing 
to  the  deficiency  of  fall  are  almoft  Hill  water,  there  are  a great 
number  of  fmaller  navigable  branches  interfering  and  croff- 
ing  each  other  in  all  directions,  fo  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  to  deferibe  them.  The  powers  ol  the 
commiflioners  under  the  above  adts,  extend  only  about  30 
miles  downwards  to  Peterborough  bridge  ; the  navigations 
through  the  fens  are  preferved  by  the  fen  corporation  in 
maintaining  their  drainage  works.  In  1721,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Kinderley  recommended  the  cutting  of  a new  channel  or  out- 
fall for  this  river  (as  has  been  fince  fuccellively  pradtifed  by 
him  on  the  Dee  river  at  Chefter)  from  the  mouth  of  Shire- 
drain  at  Gunthorpe-fluice  ftraight  along  the  N.W.  fliore  for 
2 miles  to  Peter’s  point ; and  the  work  was  begun,  but  the 


miftaken  notions  of  the  people  of  Wilbeach  then,  and  till 
lately,  prevented  its  completion  : we  are  glad,  however,  to 
hear,  that  the  fame  is  likely  now  to  be  foon  accomplilhed, 
and  a greater  depth  of  water  obtained  in  this  river,  and 
through  Crofs-keys  wafn  to  Lynn  and  Bolton  deeps.  By 
the  adt  for  Wijheach  canal  34  Geo.  III.,  all  veffels  palling 
out  of  or  into  that  canal  from  the  Nen  are  to  pay  3d.  per 
ton,  out  of  which  iool.  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  com- 
miflioners under  the  above  adts  for  improving  this  river  above 
Peterborough,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  applied  to  deepen- 
ing and,  improving  the  fame  between  the  Wijheach  canal  at 
Outwell  and  the  Oufe  river  at  Salters-Load.  Boats  which 
have  paid  the  above  toll  are  to  pafs  toll  free  at  Salters  Load, 
and  Standground  fluices  on  this  river. 

Nen  River,  ( upper  djlrilt.)  The  general  dire&ion  of 
this  navigation  is  nearly  S.W.  for  about  23  miles,  in  North- 
amptonlhire  : it  is  not  greatly  elevated  ; its  objedts  are  the 
fupply  of  Northampton  and  the  furrounding  country  with 
coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  agricultural  produdtions. 
The  communication  between  Lynn,  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchefter,  See.  which  it  now  effects  is  alfo  important. 
Northampton  is  the  85th  Britifh  town  with  a population  of 
7,020  perfons,  Wellingborough,  Thraptlon,  and  Higham- 
Ferrers,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  river  ; it 
commences  in  the  lower  Nen  navigation  at  Thrapfton,  and 
terminates  at  the  rail-way  branch  of  the  Grand  junction  ca- 
nal at  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  alfo  it  is  to  be  joined 
by  the  Leicejlerfhire  and  Northamptonjhire  Union  canal.  This 
navigation  has  been  improved  by  a great  number  of  fide-cuts 
and  pound-locks  by  the  fide  of  the  river  in  different  places  ; 
it  was  completed  and  opened  to  Northampton  on  the  7th  of 
Auguft  1761.  About  the  year  1793,  the  Leicefer  and 
London  canal  was  propofed  to  crofs  this  liver  near  Welling- 
borough. 

Newark  and  Bottesford.  In  the  year  1793,  a canal  was 
intended  from  the  Dean  river  at  Newark  to  the  long  level  of 
the  Grantham  canal  at  Stainwith,  palling  near  the  town  of 
Bottesford.  In  the  Grantham , adt  33  Geo.  III.,  the  tolls 
are  provided  that  are  to  be  paid  at  the  jundlion  of  thefe  ca- 
nals, if  this  is  ever  executed. 

Newcafle  and  Carlf  . In  the  year  1795,  M r William 
Chapman  furveyed  the  line  for  a canal  from  the  Tyne  river  at 
Newcaftle  to  the  Eden  river  at  Carlifle,  through  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  eroding  the  grand-ridge 
for  a connedtion  between  the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ; and  having 
a collateral  branch  of  narrow  canal  and  inclined  planes  to  the 
elevated  mining  diftridls  of  Weardale  and  Teefdale  forefts, 
&c.  the  eftimate  being  353,067k  On  the  rejedfion  or  fuf- 
penfion  of  this  fcheme,  a canal  from  Newcafle  to  Hay  don  - 
bridge  was  propofed  as  below. 

Newcafle  and  Hay  don- Bridge.  In  1 796,  and  again,  in' 
March  1802,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  a canal  neftfly 
following  the  courfe  of  the  Tyne  river,  between  Newcaflie 
and  Haydon,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

Newcafle  and  Maryport.  Some  years  previous  to  tSor, 
a canal  was  projedled  between  the  tide-wa"  ii  Maryport 
harbour  and  the  Tyne  river  at  Newcaftle,  eroding  the  grand 
ridge,  and  palling  between  the  two  feas,  though  Cumberland 
and  Durham  counties : a bill  for  the  fame  was  brought  into 
parliament,  but  Tejedted,  owing  to  the  oppofition  that  the 
favourers  of  another  fcheme  gave  to  it:  in  1801,  the  fcheme 
was  again  revived,  but  nothing  effectual  has  been  done 
towards  its  adoption. 

Newcastle  ( under-line ) Canal.  Adt  35  Geo.  III. — 
The  general  diredtion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  weft,  by  a 
very  bending  courfe  of  3 miles,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford : its  objedts  are  the  bringing  of  Caldon  lime  for  manure, 
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and  the  export  of  coals  and  farming  products : it  isconfider- 
ab'ly  elevated.  Newcastle  is  a confiderable  town,  and  its 
neighbourhood  very  populous.  This  canal  commences  in 
the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal  (near  to  the  end  of  the  Caldon 
branch)  at  Quinton's  Wood,  in  Stoke,  and  terminates  in 
the  Newcaflle  under-line  function,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of 
Newcallle  town.  It  was  completed  in  a fiiort  time  after 
the  aft  was  obtained,  the  company  being  authorifed  to  raife 
10,000  1.;  the  amount  of  (hares  therein  is  only  50I.  each. 
The  rates  of  tonnage  and  wharfage  arc  on  coals,  lime-ftone, 
and  iron-itone  Qd.  per  ton  per  mile,  on  all  other  goods  2d. 
per  ton  per  mile,  but  for  lefs  than  a ton  of  any  article  in  a 
boat  6d.  Between  December  and  the  id  of  April  this 
company  may  take  flood  waters  from  the  Trent  river. 

Newcastle  ( under-line ) Junction  Canal.  Aft  38 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  about  N.W. 
for  a Ihort  dillance,  in  two  detached  parts,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford:  its  weftern  ends  are  much  elevated,  and  terminate 
near  the  grand  ridge  on  its  eaftern  fide:  its  objeft  is  the 
export  of  coals  and  agricultural  produce.  Newcallle  is  a 
confiderable  town  on  its  line.  It  commences  in  the  New- 
cajlle-under-line  canal,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  that  town,  and 
terminates  its  ealtern  part  in  the  canal  of  Sh  Nigel  Bowyer 
Grejley , near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  town;  its  weftern 
part  commences  in  Grefey's  canal  above  mentioned,  near 
Apedale,  and  extends  to  Partridge-Neft  collieries,  with  a 
branch  to  Bignel-End  collieries.  This  company  were  au- 
thorifed to  raife  1 2,000 1.,  the  amount  of  their  (hares  being 
50I.  only:  provifion  is  made  in  the  aft  for  inclined  planes 
and  water-levels,  or  rail-ways,  with  engines  to  raife  water  or 
draw  trams,  & c.  in  cafe  any  of  thefe  (hould  be  found  more 
eligible  than  a canal  with  locks,  in  any  part.  Pleafure  boats 
to  pay  for  6 tons  if  they  pafs  any  lock.  In  1796,  the  Com- 
mercial canal,  for  40  ton  boats,  between  the  AJhby  and 
Chejler  canals,  was  propofed  to  occupy  or  pafs  through  the 
line  of  this  canal,  when  enlarged. 

New  Chapel  Canal.  The  general  direftion  of  this 
canal  is  eaft,  by  a bending  courfe  of  about  3!  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  in  South  Wales  ; the  greater  part  of 
it  is  cut  through  a morafs,  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
tide-way  in  which  it  commences,  in  the  river  Neath.,  near 
Briton’s  Ferry  (near  the  entrance  of  the  Neath  canal),  and 
terminates  at  New  Chapel,  near  Swanfey  : it  is  the  foie  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  for  whofe  improvement, 
by  draining  and  otherwife,  it  was  principally  undertaken. 

Newport  and  Stone.  In  June  1 /97 » it  was  prepofed  to 
make  a canal  from  the  Donnington  Wood  canal  (the  marquis 
of  Stafford’s)  at  Pave-lane,  near  Newport,  by  Ecclefhall,  to 
the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  near  Stone,  a courfe  of  about  18 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  crofting  the 
grand-ridge  ; a branch  was  propofed  to  Market-Drayton  : 
its  objeft  was  the  opening  of  a direft  communication  between 
,Shrewfbury,  and  other  places  on  or  near  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  for  fupplying 
the  intermediate  country  with  coals  and  lime,  &c.  In  1765, 
the  Tern-bridge  and  Wimford canal  was  propofed,  and  intend- 
ed to  pafs  through  nearly  the  fame  ground  as  the  middle  parts 
of  this  canal;  as  was  alfo  the  Sandbach  on  an  other  oc- 
cafion. 

Newry  Canal  [Ireland).  This  canal,  from  the  tide- 
way at  Fadham  point  to  the  town  of  Newry,  was  completed 
under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Golbornc,  in  February  1761,  after 
being  two  years  in  hand,  by  which  brigs  of  80  or  100  tons 
burthen  can  come  up  to  Newry  ; it  was  intended  to  extend 
this  to  the  Blackwater  navigation,  for  conveying  the  Dun- 
gannon and  Drumglafs  coals  to  Dublin  ; and  the  Irifh  par- 
liament, between  1753  and  1771,  granted  different  fums  of 
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the  public  money  for  this  purpof’e,  amounting  to  11,434!. 
but  the  work  then  was  far  from  being  completed. 

Nith  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  (fometimes 
called  the  Nid)-is  nearly  north  for  about  9 miles,  between 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright  counties,  in  Scotland ; the 
tide  flows  through  its  whole  length,  and  its  object  is  the 
fupply  of  Dumfries,  (the  79th  Britifh  town,  with  7,288 
perfons);  it  commences  in  Solway  Firth,  and  terminates'at 
Dumfries  bridge,  which  is  of  ftone,  with  13  arches.  In 
1760,  Mr.  ffohn  Smeaion  was  confulted  on  the  encroach- 
ments by  jetties  of  (takes  and  (tones  for  gaining  land,  that 
had  been  made  at  Cargin,  Lagal,  and  Netherwood,  on  this 
river,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  fome  of  thefe  works 
at  the  projecting  points  of  the  river. 

Nottingham  Canal.  Aft  Geo.  III. — The  gene- 
ral direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  W.  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  about  15  miles,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  ; it 
is  not  very  greatly  elevated : its  objefts  are  the  export  of 
coals  from  the  feveral  mines  near  it,  and  of  farming  produfts, 
importing  lime,  deals,  & c.  Nottingham  is  the  17th  Britifli 
town,  with  a population  of  28,861  perfons.  This  canal 
commences  in  the  river  Trent,  near  Nottingham  (oppoftte  to 
the  junftion  of  the  Grantharn  canal),  and  terminates  in  the 
Comford  canal,  near  Langley  bridge,  and  near  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Erewafh  canal : near  to  its  fouthern  termina- 
tion it  is  joined  by  the  Trent  canal  or  fide-cut  (from  the 
Trent  and  Merfey  canal).  A refervoir  is  made  near  Amf- 
worth  for  the  fupply  of  this  canal,  and  has  a felf-regu- 
lating  fluice  which  lets  out  near  3000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour  for  certain  mills  and  the  Erewafh  canal.  In 
1802,  this  canal  was  completed. 

Nutbrook  Canal.  Aft  33  Geo.  Ill The  general 

direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  W.  for  5 miles,  in  the 
county  of  Derby : it  is  not  greatly  elevated : its  objeft  is 
the  export  of  coals  from  the  mines  near  the  line;  which 
commences  in  the  Erewafh  canal,  near  Stanton,  and  termi- 
nates at  Shipley  colliery  ; it  has  a branch  to  Weft  Hallam 
collieries.  Sir  Henry  Hunloke  and  Edward  Miller  Mundy, 
efq.  were  authorifed  to  raife  19,500!.  between  themfelves,  in 
100 1.  (hares;  their  profits  hereon  are  not  to  exceed  8 per 
cent. ; and  proprietors  of  adjoining  lands  may  make  fide 
branches  thereto : the  particulars  of  the  tonnage  rates  are 
very  long,  including  fome  regulations  with  the  Erewafh 
company,  &c.  See  Philips’s  qto.  Hiflory,  appendix,  p. 
104., and  105. 

Oakham  Canal.  Afts  33  and  40  Geo.  III. — The 
general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  about  S.  E.,  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  15  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Leicefter  and  Rutland  : 
its  fouthern  end  is  coniiderably  elevated,  crofting  the  Tilton 
and  Burley  branch  from  the  grand-ridge  : its  objefts  are  the 
fupply  of  Oakham,  and  the  country  through  which  it  paffee, 
with  coals,  deals,  &c.,  and  the  export  of  agricultural  pro- 
dufts. Oakham  and  Melton-Mowbray  are  confiderable 
towns  on  this  line,  which  commences  in  the  Leicejler  and 
Melton-Mowbray  navigation,  at  Melton-Mowbray,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Oakham.  From  the  Leicefler  and 
Melton-Mowbray  navigation  to  Edmondthorpe,  miles,  it 
has  a rife  of  126  feet;  the  remaining  6 f miles  to  0*akhamare 
level,  and  it  is  fed  by  a refervoir  for  flood-waters  in  Langham, 
and  another  in  Saxby.  The  engineers  were  Mr.  William 
Jeffop  and  Mr.  C.  Stavely,  jun.  In  November  1800,  this 
canal  was  opened  from  Melton-Mowbray  to  Saxby  bridge, 
and  in  January  1S03,  the  whole  was'  completed.  This 
company  was  authorifed  to  raife  86,000 1.  in  ioch  (hares. 
The  rates  of  tonnage  and  wharfage,  with  the  exceptions 
therefrom,  may  be  feen  in  Phillips's  4to.  Hiflory,  Appendix, 
p.  106  and  1 o 7 j but  to  which  the  laft  act  made  an  addition" 
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and  the  Lricejler  and  Mellon- M owl  ray  act,  40  Geo.  III., 
alfo  contains  fome  regulations  affcftirig  the  tolls  at  the 
entrance  to  this  canal.  Earl  Wincheifea  is  to  be  paid  15I. 
annually,  in  lieu  of  his  cuitomary  dues  on  coals  fold  in  Oak- 
ham town. 

Ouse  River  {Lewes  lower  Navigation).  Aft  31 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  navigation  is  nearly 
north,  for  near  9 mile0,  in  the  county  of  Suffex  t the  tide 
flows  through  its  whole  length : its  objefts  are  the 
import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  farming 
produfts.  Lewes  is  a confiderable  town  on  this  navigation  ; 
which  commences  in  the  Englifh'  channel,  at  Newhaven 
harbour,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  Oufe  navigation,  at 
Lewes  bridge  : the  meadow’s,  called  Lewes  and  Laughton 
Levels,  near  this  river,  were  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  objeft  of  the  above  aft  to  embank  the  river 
and  its  tributary  ftreams,  and  to  ereft  proper  fluices,  and  cut 
drains  for  the  improvement  thereof ; qiart  of  the  money  for 
which  draining  purpefes,  is  to  be  railed  by  the  commiffioners 
of  fewers,  under  the  aft  of  23  Hen.  VIII.,  by  different 
rates  per  acre  on  each  of  the  five  diftrifts  into  which  the 
levels  are  by  this  aft  divided,  but  the  works  are  to  be  per- 
iormed  by  the  truftees  appointed  by  this  aft,  who,  in  1802, 
completed  the  llraightening  and  deepening  of  the  courfe  of 
the  river, fo  that  the  tides  flowed  higher  and  ebbed  lower  than 
before  at  Lewes  bridge,  and  to  which  place  veffels  drawing  4 
feet  of water  can  now  come  up.  The  tolls  on  articles  navigated 
on  any  part  of  this  river  are  to  be,  for  manures  not  exceeding 
ad.  per  ton,  for  road-materials  3d.,  and  for  all  other  goods 
4d.  per  ton,  empty  boats  to  pafs  toll  free  ; thefe  tolls  are 
not  to  be  lowered  (except  road-materials  to  2d.),  fo  long 
as  6,000 1.  of  the  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  thefe 
tolls  and  the  acre-taxes,  remain  undifeharged  ; the  tolls  are 
intended  hereafter  to  be  fo  reduced,  that  one-third  of  the 
whole  expences  of  maintaining  the  navigation  and  drainage 
works  fhall  be  paid  by  the  acre-taxes,  and  two-thirds  by  the 
tolls  on  the  river ; the  acre-tax  is,  however,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  if  the  above  tolls  are  inadequate ; lands  below 
Newhaven  bridge  are  not  to  be  taxed,  but  to  maintain  their 
own  banks.  I11  the  year  1762,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  was 
confulted  about  improving  the  navigation  and  drainage  of 
this  river.  About  the  year  1793,  a new  pier  was  built  to 
proteft  the  harbour  of  Newhaven,  and  the  entrance  of 
this  river;  in  1802,  it  was  propofed  to  add  a new  groin 
thereto  to  the  weft  ward,  for  the  further  fecurity  of  veffels; 
and,  in  1804,  it  was  in  contemplation,  by  large  ftones  from 
the  neighbouring  cliff,  to  extend  a rough  unwalled  pier 
much  further  out  into  the  fea,  for  the  fecurity  of  veffels  on 
this  coaft. 

Ouse  River.  {Lewes  upper  Navigation).  Aft  30 
Geo.  III.  — The  general  direction  of  this  navigation 
is  nearly  north-weft,  by  a bending  courfe  of  about  22 
miles,  in  the  county  of  Suffex : it  is  not  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  fea ; its  objefts  are  the  import 
of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  carrying  chalk  and  manures  to 
the  lands,  and  the  export  of  their  agricultural  produfts. 
Lewes  and  Cuckfield  are  confiderable  towns  on  this  line ; 
it  commences  in  the  lower  Oufe  navigation,  at  Lewes  bridge, 
and  extends  to  Hammer  bridge,  near  Slaugham,  with  a 
branch  to  Offham  chalk-pit,  in  Hamfay ; the  depth  of 
water  in  every  part  is  to  be  made  3^  feet : the  boats  to  be  30 
feet  long  and  12  j feet  wide,  and  are  not  to  pafs  locks  with 
lefs  than  jo  tons  of  lading.  This  company  were  authorifed 
to  raife  23,000!.  in  tool,  fhares,  and  the  works  were  not 
to  commence  until  io,oool.  of  this  was  fubferibed,  and  10 
per  cent,  thereon  aftually  paid  : it  is  to  that  public  fpirited 
and  worthy  nobleman  lord  Sheffield  that  the  country  are  in  a 


principal  degree  indebted  for  bringing  about  this  tifeful 
meafiire.  From  Lewes  bridge  to  Barcome  mill  there  was 
an  old  and  imperfeft  navigation  for  fmall  boats;  on  this  part 
of  the  line,  the  rates  of  tonnage  are  to  be,  on  manures, 
road -materials,  timber,  grain,  &c.  fd.  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
on  all  other  goods  id.  per  ton  per  mile  ; on  the  remainder  or 
new  part  of  the  line,  manures,  &c.  as  above,  are  to  pay  id. 
and  other  goods  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Empty  boats  to  pay 
is.  for  palling  each  lock,  and  pleafure  boats  3d.  below  and 
6d.  above  Frelhfield  bridge  for  palling  locks.  Between  Old 
Eye,  in  South  Mailing,  and  Land- Port,  no  toll  is  to  be 
taken,  on  goods  carried  no  farther.  Branches  may  be  made 
to  any  place  within  2000  yards  of  this  river,  on  which  the 
powers  of  the  commiffioners  of  fewers  (23  Hen.  VIII.)  Hill 
continue.  In  180  t,  it  was  propofed  to  make  an  extenfion 
of  the  Surry  iron  rail-way  to  join  this  navigation  at  Linfield. 
In  1802,  the  navigation  was  not  completed  up  to  Hammer 
bridge  ; but,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  faid  that  a new 
aft  for  further  powers  for  that  purpofe  was  in  contemplation. 

Ouse  {great)  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river 
is  nearly  S.  W.,  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  84  miles,  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntington,  and  Bed- 
ford, and  Ikirting  Suffolk  for  a (hort  diftance : this  courfe 
through  the  fens  being  from  the  tide-way  in  Lynn-deeps,  (2 
miles  below  that  town),  paft  Lynn,  Telney,  Salter’s-Load, 
Denver-fluice,  Rebeck,  Little-port-chair,  Ely,  Harrimere, 
Hermitage -fluke,  Erith,  and  thence  by  the  regular  channel 
of  this  river  to  Bedford.  Soon  after  the  year  1630  (in 
confequence  of  a law  of  fewers  of  the  13th  of  January,  6. 
Charles  I.)  the  old  Bedford  river,  (a  ftraight  cut,  of  21  miles 
long  and  70  feet  wide),  was  made,  between  Hermitage-fluices 
and  Salter’s-Load,  for  conveying  part  of  the  waters  of  this 
river;  and  in  1652,  the  fcheme  of  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden 
for  another  navigable  cut  nearly  parallel  to  the  laft  was 
carried  into  effeft,  (under  the  authority  of  an  aft  of  Crom- 
well, 1649,  confirmed  afterwards  by  15  Charles  II.  tl- 
tablifhing  the  fen  corporation) ; this  laft,  called  the  New 
Bedford  river,  is  20  miles  long  and  100  feet  wide,  from 
Hermitage  fluices  to  Denver’s  fluice,  both  thele  new  cuts 
falling  into  the  great  Oufe  river  again,  at  Salter’s-Load  and 
Denver’s  fluice  (which  are  within  about  a mile  of  each 
other,  and  17  miles  from  Lynn);  befides  thefe,  part  of  the 
waters  of  thisriver  make  their  way  by  a navigablecut  of  about 
12  miles  in  length,  from  Hermitage  into  the  Nen  river  at 
Benwick.  In  1725,  Mr.  Thomas  Badefade  mentioned,  and, 
in  175L  Mr.  Nathaniel  Kinderhy  ftrongly  recommended, 
another  fhorter  cut  between  Eaubrink  and  Lynn,  for 
llraightening  the  courfe  of  this  river,  for  which  the  afts  of 
the  33,  36,  and  45  of  Geo.  III.  have  been  pafftd,  called 
the  Eaubrink  cut,  and  on  which  Mr.  Robert  Mylne , fir 
Thomas  Hyde  Page,  and  captain  Jofeph  Huddart  are  em- 
ployed as  engineers  ; this  cut  was,  in  September  1804, 
marked  out,  and  is  intended  to  be  296  feet  wide  at  the  eail 
end,  204  feet  at  the  weft  end,  and  about  2*  miles  in 
length,  making  eafy  bends  into  the  river  at  each  end,  with 
banks  on  each  fide,  at  a diftance  from  the  cut,  6 feet  higher 
than  the  ordinary  tides,  of  13  feet  rife,  with  an  embank- 
ment and  fluice  acrofs  the  old  channel,  above  the  call  en- 
trance of  the  new  one  ; which  important  works  ere  long, 
we  hope,  will  be  completed.  Near  the  harbour  of  Lynn  this 
river  is  joined  by  the  Lynn  river ; at  Salter’s-Load,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Nen  navigation  (called  Well  Creek)  ; between 
Salter’s-Load  and  Denver’s  fluice  it  is  joined  by  Stoke  river; 
at  Rebeck  the  little  Oufe  joins  ; at  Prick-willow  the  Lark 
river  joins  ; near  Barkway  chapel  the  Soham-Lode ; at  Harri- 
mere, the  Cam  river  joins  ; and  at  Temsford  the  Ivel 
river  alfo  joins:  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  large  drains  in 
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Ihefe  fens  being  embanked  and  nearly  level ; there  are  many  Oxford  Canal.  Afts  9,  15,  26,  34,  and  39  of  Geo. 
others  of  them  navigable  for  fhort  distances  befides  the  above.  HI. — The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  north,  by 
Lynn  is  the  50th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  a very  crooked  courfe  in  its  northern  half,  of  91  miles,  in 
10,096  perfons : Downham,  Ely,  St.  Jves,  Huntingdon,  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Northampton  ; it 
St.  Neots,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  this  line.  Den-  erodes  the  grand-ridge  by  a tunnel,  and  its  northern  part 
vers  dam  and  fluice,  with  5 eyes  or  arches,  was  built  acrofs  lkirts  along  near  to  it  on  the  weftern  fide  for  many  miles; 
the  great  Oufe  river,  juft  above  the  entrance  of  the  new  Bed-  its  objefts  were  a communication  between  the  midland  canals 
ford-river,  in  the  year  1651  ; in  1713,  the  water  having  and  the  metropolis,  (but  a much  nearer  route  is  now  opened 
undermined  three  of  the  arches,  they  were  carried  away,  by  the  Grand- JunBion  canal,)  the  iupply  of  the  northern 
and  were  not  rebuilt  again  until  1746.  At  Willington  parts  of  Oxfordfhire  with  coals,  the  export  of  farming  pro- 
and  others  of  the  mills  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  navigation,  dufts,  &c.  At  Woolvercot  is  a cut  of  about  J mile  (be- 
there  is  a kind  of  felf-aftitig  Unices  in  life,  which  fall  down  longing  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough),  by  which  a communi- 
to  let  the  water  p-ffs  freely  over  them,  when  the  water  in  a cation  with  the  Thames  and  Ifis  navigation  at  Godftow  is 


flood  rifes  above  a certain  height  ; the  locks  on  this  part  of 
the  navigation  are  of  wood,  the  towing-path  has  ftiles 
near  it,  and  is  frequently  interrupted  as  before  mentioned. 
In  November  1796  a dry  dock  in  Lynn,connefting  with  this 
river,  was  opened, being  the  lirft  work  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  erefted  for  the  accommodation  of  that  port.  About 
the  year  1780,  a cut,  of  about  i-i  mile  in  length,  was  made 
from  this  river,  in  Willington,  to  the  turnpike  road  in  Cople, 
where  a houfe  and  conveniencies  for  a wharf  were  built 
(now  the  Dog  ale-houfe)  at  a great  expence  ; but  the  con- 
fent  of  the  proprietor  ot  the  Oufe  navigation,  who  holds  it 
under  a particular  grant  from  the  crown,  could  not  after- 
wards be  obtained  for  this  cut  being  ufed  as  a navigation. 
In  1785,  and  again  in  1802,  the  London  Lynnand  Norwich 
canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Lynn.  And  in 
1792,  the  Leicejler  and  London  was  propofed  to  join  and 
crofs  it  at  Bedford. 

Ouse  ( Little ) River.  This  river  (often  called  the 
Brandon)  has  its  courfe  nearly  eaft,  for  about  20  miles,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : it  is  not  greatly 
elevated  in  any  part : its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals, 
deals,  and  the  export  of  agricultural  products.  Brandon 
and  Thetford  are  confiderable  towns  on  this  river,  which 
commences  in  the  great  Oufe , at  R.ebeck,  and  terminates  at 
the  town  of  Thetford,  to  which  place  boats  with  14  or  15 
chaldrons  of  coals  in  each  could  come  up  in  the  year  1649. 
The  lower  part  of  this  river  for  feveral  miles  is  embanked  on 
both  lides,  through  the  fens.  In  the  year  1789,  this  navi- 
gation was  propofed  to  be  joined  at  Hifs  near  Wilton  by 
the  intended  Bifhopjlortford  and  Wilton  canal. 

Ouse  River  ( Tork ).  Act  23  Henry  VIII. — The 
general  direftion  of  this  river  is  nearly  north-weft  for  about 
48  miles,  between  the  Eaft,  Weft,  and  North  Ridings  and 
Ainfty  Liberty  in  Yorkfhire  ; it  is  not  very  greatly  elevated 
in  any  part  ; its  objefts  are  the  trade  and  fupply  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  of  the  immenfely  populous  and  trading  diftrifts 
in  the  Weft  Riding.  At  Goole-Bridge  it  is  joined  by  the 
Don  river  ; at  Armyn,  by  the  Byre  and  Calder  navigation  ; 
at  Barnby,  by  the  Derwent  river  ; at  Selby,  by  a cut  of 
the  Byre  and  Calder  navigation  ; near  Cavvood,  by  the 
Wharfe  river;  and  at  York,  by  the  Fofs  river.  York  is  the 
23d  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  16,145  perfons. 
Howden,  Snaith,  Selby,  and  Cawood  are  alio  confiderable 
places  on  or  near  this  river;  which  commences  in  the  Humber 
river  at  T rent-fall  (the  junction  of  the  Trent  river)  to  the 
Tore  river  at  Linton.  Ships  of  150  or  160  tons  burthen  come 
up  to  Armyn,  and  fmaller  malted  veflels  to  York  city.  By 
a licence  of  Richard  II.  the  corporation  of  York  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  certain  bridges  on  the  upper  part  of  this 
river.  In  the  year  1795,  a large  wooden  draw-bridge,  of 
13  openings,  was  built  by  Mr.  William  JeJfop  over  this  river 
at  Selby,  under  an  adt  of  parliament.  In  17 69,  the  Selby 
and  Leeds  canal  was  propofed  to  connedl  with  this  river  at 
•Selby. 
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effedted.  At  Napton  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal  joins 
this  ; and  at  Braunfton  the  Grand -Junction  canal  joins. 
Coventry  is  the  24th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of 
16,034  perfons  ; and  Oxford  is  the  38th,  with  11,694  Pcr" 
fons.  Woodftock,  Deddington,  Banbury,  Southam,  Da- 
ventry,  and  Rugby  are  aifo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near 
to  this  line  of  canal ; which  commences  in  the  Thames  and  Ifis 
navigation  at  Badcock’s  Garden  on  the  weft  iide  of  Oxford 
city,  and  terminates  in  the  Coventry  canal  at  Longford.  At 
Hillmorton  and  at  Napton  are  Ihort  cuts,  of  about  \ a mile 
each,  to  the  fteam-engines  belonging  to  this  company. 
From  the  Thames  and  Ifis  at  Oxford  to  Banbury,  27J  miles, 
is  a rife  of  118  feet  by  18  locks  (including  2 weir-locks  and 
an  entrance  lock  from  the  Ills);  thence  to  Claydon,  7f 
miles,  is  a rife  of  77 f feet  by  12  locks  ; thence  (through 
the  Fenny-Compton  tunnel)  the  fummit  pound  continues  to 
Marfton-doles  wharf  iof  miles,  and  level ; thence  to  Nap- 
ton on  the  hill  2 miles,  is  a fall  of  55^  feet  by  9 locks  ; 
thence  to  Hillmorton,  i6f  miles  (in  which  the  Warwick  and 
Napton  and  the  Grand- JunBion  join),  is  level  ; thence  in  ■£  a 
mile  is  a fall  of  19  feet  by  3 locks  ; thence  to  the  Coventry 
canal  at  Longford,  26^  miles,  is  level.  The  two  fhort  cuts 
to  the  engines,  and  that  at  Woolvercot,  are  level.  This  canal 
is  28  feet  wide  at  top,  16  feet  at  bottom,  and  4^  feet  deep, 
except  the  fummit  pound,  which  is  made  6 feet  deep  in 
order  to  aft  as  a refervoir  ; the  locks  are  74^  feet  long,  and. 
7 feet  wide.  At  the  toll-houfe  near  Longford  is  a ftop- 
lock,  to  prevent  the  Coventry  canal  in  dry  feafons,  from 
lowering  the  water  in  the  long  pound  on  this  ; from  which, 
long  pound  an  engine  at  Hillmorton  pumps  water  into  the 
Braunfton  pound,  by  means  of  a feeder  ; and  out  of  this  laffc 
pound  by  means  of  a fough.  Another  engine  at  Napton 
pumps  into  the  fummit  pound,  which  is  alfo  fed  by  three 
refervoirs.  The  number  of  ftone  and  brick  bridges  on  this 
line  is  188,  and  of  wooden,  fwing,  draw,  and  foot  bridges 
66.  The  Fenny-Compton  tunnel  is  1188  yards  long,  9^ 
feet  wide,  and  13^  feet  high.  At  Newbold  is  a tunnel  123; 
yards  long,  made  under  the  church-yard  and  ftreet,  16  feet 
high,  and  12^  feet  wide,  with  a towing-path  through  it. 
At  Wolfhamcote,  alfo,  there  is  a fhort  tunnel.  At  Ped- 
lars-Bridge  near  Brinklow  is  an  aqueduft  bridge  of  12 
arches,  of  22  feet  fpan  each.  At  Cosford  on  the  Swift 
river,  and  at  Clifton  on  the  Avon,  are  others  of  2 arches 
each  ; at  Wolfhamcote,  Adderbury,  and  Hampton-Gay, 
are  other  fmaller  aquedufts.  Mr.  James  Brindley  made  the 
Purvey  for  this  canal  in  September  1768  ; in  Auguft  1769 
he  began  the  work  near  Longford  ; and  in  1 775  it  was  com- 
pleted from  thence  to  the  Napton  locks;  when  122,300!. 
having  been  expended,  the  works  ftood  ft.il!  for  want  of 
money  until  3th  April  1786,  when  they  were  refumed; 
on  the  31ft  of  March  1778  the  line  was  opened  north- 
ward to  Banbury  ; and  on  the  ill  of  January  1790  the  whole 
was  completed.  Mr.  James  Barnes  was  employed  to  execute 
fome  of  the  digging  of  this  part.  This  company  have  been 
G g authoiifed 
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authorifed  to  raife,  by  their  different  ads,  330,000!.  ; the 
amount  of  their  (hares  is  100I.  eaqh.  In  January  1800 
thefe  are  faid  to  have  fold  for  1 9 4.I . , and  in  1802  for  275I. 
.each  ; the  Grand- Junction  company  being  bound  to  make 
up  the  tolls  hereon  to  1 o,ocol.  annually,  (if  the  works  are  kept 
in  order)  on  condition  of  this  company  taking  oidy  certain 
tolls  on  goods  paffmg  to  or  from  that  canal,  (fee  Phillips's,  4to. 
Hi/1.  A pend.  p.  32.)  and  agreeing  to  widen  about  35  miles  of 
their  canal  and  locks,  that  large  boats  may  pafs  north  of 
Braunlton,  whenever  the  Grand- junBion  company  fhall  re- 
quire the  fame  of  this  and  the  Coventry  company.  The  rates 
of  tonnage  are  rather  complicated  ; they  will  be  found  in 
Cary’s  Inland  Navigation,  pages  39,  74,  and  80.  1‘ or  par- 

cels under  5 cwt.  the  company  are  to  fix  fpecific  rates 
in  their  printed  tonnage  tables.  Coals  from  the  inland  pits 
•were  not  allowed,  by  the  frit  aft  above,  to  come  nearer  to 
London  than  Oxford  ; but  by  the  3d  ad,  this  was  extended 
to  Reading  and  the  Kennet  navigation, ; and  in  the  year 
jSoo  this  company  offered  2s.  per  ton  as  a premium  on  coals 
carried  certain  diftances  from  their  canal  into  Berkfhire,  &c. 
The  narrow  barges  ufed  on  this  canal  feldom  venture  down 
the  Thames  to  London,  but  goods  are  generally  drifted  at 
Oxford  into  the  Thames-barges.  About  the  year  1792  the 
Stratford  and  Croperdy  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  at 
Croperdy  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  a canal  from  Hampton- 
Gav  to  Ijl&mrth  was  intended,  to  join  this  at  Hampton- 
Gay. 

Parnel's  Canal.  This  fhort  canal,  or  rather  water- 
level,  has  nearly  a north  diredion  for  about  i a mile  in  the 
valley  north  of  St.  Aullle,  (near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Corn- 
wall) one  mile  above  that  town  ; it  commences  within  an  im- 
menle  excavation  of  great  depth,  and  open  to  day,  which 
has,  by  the  work  of  ages,  been  made  in  a rocky  hill 
abounding  with  tin  ore.  It  is  tunnelled  through  the  folid 
rock  for  200  yards  or  more,  on  a level  to  the  furface  of  the 
hill,  and  proceeds  forwards  thereon  to  the  top  of  an  inclined 
plane,  of  about  50  feet  fall,  where  the  boats  are  raifed  up 
an  end  by  a windlafs  to  (hoot  out  the  ore,  as  already  de- 
feribed  on  St.  Columb  canal.  At  the  bottom  of  the  plane 
the  ore  is  loaded  into  carts,  to  be  carted  to  the  ftamping- 
mills.  Small  fquare-headtd  boats  are  ufed,  and  four  or  five 
of  them  are  linked  together  to  be  fhoved  through  the  tun- 
nel, by  means  of  chains  which  are  fixed  along  its  fides  for 
that  purpofe,  and  they  are  afterwards  towed  along  the  canal 
to  the  head  of  the  plane.  This  canal,  tunnel,  and  plane,  were 
made  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Parnel,  who  owns  the  mine, 
about  the  year  1770,  before  which  the  ore  was  drawn  up  to 
the  top  edge  of  the  pit  or  mine,  and  carted  from  thence. 

Parret  River.  The  courfe  of  this  river  is  nearly  fouth- 
eaft  for  about  5 miles,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet  ; it  is  not 
greatly  elevated  ; its  objects  are  the  import  of  coals,  and  the 
export  of  agricultural  produdls.  Langport  is  the  only  con- 
fiderable  town  near  this  navigation.  It  commences  in  the 
Tone  and  Parret  navigation  at  Borough-Chapel,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  Ivclchejler  and  Langport  navigation,  a little 
below  Langport. 

Peak-Forest  Canal.  A6ls  34,  40,  and  45  of  Geo.  III. 
■—The  general  direction  of  this  canal  and  rail-way  is  nearly 
fouth-eaft  for  21  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Chefter  and 
Derby ; its  fouthern  end  is  very  confiderably  elevated,  and 
terminates  on,  or  very  near  to,  the  Grand  Ridge  ; its  prin- 
cipal obj eft  is  the  export  of  the  Peak-Foreft  lime,  and  of 
coals  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  canal.  Afhton-under- 
line,  Stockport,  atid  Chapel-le-Frith  are  confiderable  towns 
on  or  pear  this  line  ; which  commences  in  the  Manchejler 
AJhton  and  Oldham  canal,  at  Duckenfield,  (near  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Huddersfeld  canal,)  and  the  canal  terminates 


at  the  bafon  and  lime-kilns  in  Chapel-Milton,  whence  a rail- 
way proceeds  to  Loads- knowl  lime-ftone  quarries  in  the 
Peak.  The  line  of  the  canal  is  13  miles  in  length,  and  of  the 
rail-way  6 miles  ; there  is  a cut  of  i a mile  to  Whaley- 
Bridge,  and  a rail-way  branch  of  i~  mile  to  Marple.  Over 
tli e Merfey  river,  near  Marple,  is  a grand  aquedudl  bridge 
of  3 arches,  each  60  feet  fpan  and  78  feet  high,  the  whole 
height  of  the  Itru&ure  being  near  100  feet,  which  was  built 
in  the  year  1799.  (This  bridge  we  have  before,  by  mif- 
take,  when  treating  of  Aquedudts,  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
Manchejler  AJhton  and  Oldham  canal.)  Mr.  Benjamin 
Oulram  was  the  engineer,  and  the  works  were  completed  or, 
the  ill  of  May  1800.  The  company  were  authorifed  to 
raife,  by  the  firft  aft,  130,000!.,  each  (hare  being  iooh, 
which  in  1802  bore  a premium  of  10  per  cent.  It  has  been 
faid,  on  feveral  occafions,  that  this  canal  and  rail-way  were 
completed  at  10  per  cent,  under  the  original  ellimate,  and 
that  the  2d  aft  authorifed  the  company  to  raife*any  unlimited 
fum  that  they  might  want,  in  which  there  certainly  were 
miltakes,  becaufe  the  aft  of  the  lad  feffions  was  for  railing 
a further  fum  of  money.  For  the  rates  of  tonnage  and 
wharfage,  fee  Phillips's,  qto.  Hi/lory,  App.  p.  133.  Mine- 
waters  may  be  ufed  for  the  fupply  of  this  canal,  but  onlv 
the  flood-waters  of  the  rivers. 

Pentland  Firth.  This  (freight  has  nearly  a weft  di- 
rection between  Caitlmefs  county,  ■ at  the  north-eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland,  and  the  Orkney  iflands.  This,  though 
a rocky  and  dangerous  paffage,  is  much  frequented  by  (hips, 
on  account  of  being  the  firft  paffage  which  prefents  itfclf  for 
fhips  in  going  northward,  between  the  Eali  and  Weft  Seas, 
or  German  Ocean  ar.d  Irifh  Sea.  The  Invernefs  and  Fort- 
William  canal,  now  cutting  a great  way  fouth  of  this  for  the 
ufe  of  (hips,  is  expefled  much  to  leffen  the  ufe  of  this  firth. 
Serabfter  road-ftead,  on  the  fide  of  this  firth,  is  a harbour 
much  frequented  by  fhips  in  blowing  weather.  Thurfo  har- 
bour in  Caithnefs,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  this  firth,  has  a 
pier  now  building,  and  its  harbour  improving,,  under  an  adl 
of  42  of  Geo.  III. 

Polbrock  Canal.  Acl  37  of  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  fouth-eaft  for  about  5 miles 
in  Cornwall,  near  its  north-weft  coaft  ; it  is  not  greatly 
elevated  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals,  and  the  export 
of  (lone  and  agricultural  produdts.  Bodmin  is  a confiderable 
town  near  it.  It  commences  at  Guinea-port,  near  Wade- 
bridge,  in  the  Camel  river,  and  terminates  at  Dunmeer 
Bridge  and  Stoney  Lane,  in  the  pari!h  of  Bodmin,  having  a 
collateral  cut  of  ~ a mile  to  Ruther  Bridge,  in  the  fame 
parifh.  At  Guinea  port  and  at  Stoney-Lane  Bridge  large 
and  convenient  bafons  and  warehoufes  are  intended.  Mr. 
John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Murray  are  the  engineers.  This  com- 
pany may  raife  i8,oool.  in  50L  fhares.  A feeder  from  the 
Camel  river  and  any  fprings  within  2000  yards  may  alfo  be 
taken  for  this  canal. 

Poole  Harboup.  This  fpacious  inlet  or  harbour  has 
nearly  a weft  courfe  for  about  9 miles,  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
fet  ; the  tide  flows  into  every  part  of  its  various  branches 
and  inlets,  and  round  Brankfea  ifland,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  it  ; its  objeCl,  befides  the  general  trade  and  fupply  of  the. 
neighbourhood,  is  the  export  of  a fine  potter’s  clay  found 
near  to  Corfe  Caftie,  in  the  ifle  oF  Purbeck,  and  paving- 
flones  and  free-ftone  from  thence.  Poole,  Wareham,  and 
Corfe  Caftie  are  confiderable  I0W113  near  this  harbour,  which 
commences  in  Studland  Bay  and  terminates  at  Wareham 
Bridge  : a branch  proceeds  about  miles  north  to  Creek- 
Moor.  In  1797  feveral  improvements  in  this  harbour  were 
in  contemplation. 

Portsmouth  Harbour.  This  inlet  or  harbour  has 

nearly 
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nearly  a north  courfe,  for  about  miles,  in  Hampfhire  ; the 
tide  flows  through  it,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  moil  parts 
of  it  is  fufficient  for  the  large  fhips  of  the  Britifh  navy. 
Portfmouth  is  the  i 3 th  Britiflt  town,  with  a population  of 
3 2,166  perfons  ; Gofport  and  Farebam  are  alfo  confiderable 
towns  adjoining  it.  It  commences  at  Spithead,  in  the  Chan- 
nel, between  Hampfhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  ter- 
minates at  Fareham  Bridge,  having  alfo  a branch  to  Cofliam, 
and  a communication  therefrom  to  Langiloneand  Chicheiler 
harbours.  On  the  fhores  of  this  harbour  there  are  immenfe 
buildings  and  works,  for  the  ufe  and  fecurity  of  the  royal 
navy.  In  1S05  feveral  confiderable  additions  were  making 
to  thefe  works,  and  a bridge  between  Gofpoit  and  Flailar 
hofoital,  which  Mr.  Robert  Forbes  built  fome  years  ago, 
is  intended  to  be  taken  down,  having  proved  injurious  to  the 
harbour. 

Portfmouth  and  Croydon  Canal.  In  the  years  1802  and 
1S03,  a canal  was  in  contemplation  from  Portfmouth  Harbour 
to  the  Croydon  Canal  at  that  town,  paffing  Flavant,  Chi  - 
chefter,  Arundel,  Horfham,  Ryegate,  and  Merilham,  of 
which  that  able  engineer,  Mr.  John  Rennie , prepared  plans 
and  an  eftimate  ; but  the  oppoiition  of  the  land-owners,  and 
favourers  of  a rail-way  fcheme  from  Portfmouth  to  London 
procured  its  rejedlion  in  parliament.  Tne  fumtnit-level  of 
this  canal  was  to  be  36  miles  in  length,  at  about  220  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  : this  was  to  be  fed  by  feveral  re- 
fervoirs  in  or  near  Horfham  Foreft,  containing  in  the  whole 
too  acres,  and  340,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  This 
level  was  to  penetrate  the  Chalk-Hills  north-eaft  of  Merf- 
tham,  by  a tunnel  4-4;  miles  long,  and  350  feet  below  the  top 
of  thofe  bills.  The  ellimated  expence  was  721,0001,  and 
Soo,cool.  in  iool.  (hares  was  propofed  to  be  raifed  ; the  ex- 
pended revenue  was  eflimated  at  ico;ocol.  per  annum. 
While  this  line  was  in  contemplation,  there  was  an  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  a 
different  line  of  canal,  (which  Mr.  John  Phillips  laid  claim 
to,  as  being  one  of  the  fanciful  ones  which  he  has  drawn  in 
the  map  to  his  4to.  Hillovy,  1791,)  from  Portfmouth  Har- 
bour, through  Southampton  Water  and  the  Itchen  River,'  to 
Winchefter  ; thenCe  to  Alresford,  near  to  Alton  and  Farn- 
ham,  and  to  the  Wey  river  at  Godaiming  : from  near  Weft- 
ley  on  that  river,  the  propofed  line  of  the  Grand  Surrey  canal 
was  to  be  followed  to  Deptford  and  the  Thames  river.  The 
eftimate  mentioned  on  this  occafion  was  348,735b 

Portfmouth  and  London  Rail-way.  In  1803,  Mr.  William 
ffejfop  was  employed  to  furvey  the  line  of  a rail- way  from 
Portfmouth  town  to  the  weft;  end  of  Stamford-Street,  near 
Blackfriars-Bridge,  London  ; on  the  utility  of  which,  and 
the  Portfmouth  and  Croydon  canal  above,  opinions  were  for 
iome  time  divided  : in  the  end,  neither  of  them  was  adopt- 
ed. The  eftimated  expence  of  this  work  was  400,000b 

Ramsden’s  Canal.  Aft  14  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  fouth-weft  for  about  8 miles, 
in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  ; it  is  not  very  greatly  ele- 
vated ; its  objects  at  firft  were  the  fupply  and  trade  ot  Hud- 
dersfield town,  but  it  will  fhortly  have  confiderable  import- 
ance as  part  of  the  fliorteft  line  of  navigation  between  Hull 
and  Manchefter  and  Liverpool.  Huddersfield  is  the  8 ill 
Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  7268  perfons.  This 
canal  commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  at 
Cooper’s  Bridge,  and  terminates  in  the  Huddersfield  canal, 
at  King’s  Mill  near  Huddersfield  ; it  has  a rife  of  56^  feet 
by  9 locks.  Sir  John  Ramfden,  who  is  the  foie  proprietor 
of  this  canal  and  of  Huddersfield  town,  in  1766  employed 
Mr.  James  Brindley  to  plan  this  canal ; and,  after  his  death, 
it  was  begun  and  quickly  completed  by  Mr.  Luke  Holt.  At 
Huddersfield  fpacious  warehoufes  are  built  by  the  fide  of  this 
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canal,  to  which  goods  intended  to  be  there  lodged  may 
be  carried  toll-free  along  the  part  of  this  canal  from  the 
Huddersfeld  canal ; that  company  guaranteeing  the  tolls  on 
this  not  to  be  lelTer.ed  thereby.  On  the  whole  length  or  any 
part  of  this  canal,  coals,  flags,  flates,  tlones,  lime  ftones, 
and  lime,  are  to  pay  a toll  of  3d.  per  ton,  and  all  other  good3 
is.  6d.  per  ton,  except  dung  and  manures,  which  are  to  pafs 
free.  The  proprietors’  profits  are  never  to  exceed  6 per 
cent,  upon  the  monies  laid  out  thereon. 

Reading  and  Maidenhead.  In  1 770,  3 canal  was  propofed 
from  the  Thames  river,  at  Bolter’s  Lock  near  Tapjow-Hill, 
(at  the  weftern  termination  of  the  Maidenhead  and  IJleavorth 
propofed  canal.)  to  the  Thames  again,  at  Sunning  near  Read- 
ing and  to  the  Kennet  river,  on  which  Mr.  James  Brindley  w*s 
confulted  by  the  city  of  London,  the  diftance  being  near  ty 
miles  by  the  canal,  and  by  the  river  above  30  miles,  between 
the  fame  places ; a barge  of  120  tons  being  3 days  (and 
often  in  dry  times  as  many  weeks)  in  performing  the  voyage, 
at  an  expence  equal  to  50I.  ; while,  by  tins  canal,  it  was 
calculated  that  a barge  might  at  all  times,  except  froft,  per- 
form it  in  6 hours,  at  4I.  7s.  expence,  including  -£d.  per  tort 
to  the  truftees  as  a toll.  This  canal  was  at  firft  propoied  to 
commence  at  Monkey  ifland  in  the  Thames,  which  is  2 miles 
below  Maidenhead- Bridge.  No  private  property  was  to  be 
allowed  in  this  canal,  but  the  money  was  propofed  to  be 
raifed  by  life  annuities,  out  of  which,  and  the  tolls,  the 
river  navigation  was  to  be  improved  between  Bolter’s  Lock 
and  Sunning,  without  any  new  tolls  being  charged  thereon  ; 
and  when  a fufficient  fund  was  accumulated  for  repairs  and 
management,  the  tolls  were  to  ceafe,  and  the  canal  be  en- 
tirely free. 

Ribble  River.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  nearly  eafi; 
for  about  12  miles  in  the  county  of  Lancafter ; the  tide 
flows  through  its  whole  length  : its  objects  are  the  fupply 
and  trade  of  Prefton  town,  and  the  export  of  coals  brought 
down  by  the  Douglas  river,  which  joins  it  near  Haflcttb. 
Prefton  is  the  37th  Britilh  town,  with  a population  of 
1 1 ,8S 7 perfons.  This  river  commences  with  a very  wide 
eftuary  or  mouth  in  the  Irilh  Sea,  but  grows  very  lhallow, 
fo  as  to  be  fordable  at  low-water,  and  terminates  at  the 
bridge  at  Prefton,  near  to  the  aquedudl  bridge,  on  which 
the  Lancaf.er  canal  croffes  this  river.  In  September  lafh, 
(1807)  it  was  propofed  to  apply  for  an  adl  for  placing 
buoys,  and  otnerwife  improving  the  navigation  of  this 
river. 

Rirox  Canal.  Acl  7 Geo.  III. — ,The general  direction 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  W.  by  a bending  courfe  of  about  7 
miles  in  the  Weft,  and  Ikirting  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
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(hire : its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  Ripon,  and  the  export 
of  agricultural  produfts,  Hone,  &c.  It  is  confiderably  ele- 
vated ; Borough-bridge,  Ripon,  and  Aldborougb,  are  con- 
fiderabie  towns  on  or  near  this  canal,  which  commences  in 
the  Tore  river  at  Milby,  near  Borough-bridge,  and  termi- 
nates at  Ripon, 

Rochdale  Canal.  Adis  34,  40,  and  44  of  Geo.  III. 
—The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  E.  by  a 
bending  courfe  of  31!  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lancafter 
and  York  ; it  croffes  the  grand-ridge  by  a deep-cutting  : its. 
general  objedls  are  the  communication  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchefter,  with  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Hull,  &c.  the 
export  of  coals,  paving-ftoties,  &c.  At  Piccadilly  ftreet  in 
Manchefter  it  is  joined  by  the  Manchefcr  Afiton  and  Old- 
ham canal.  Manchefter  is  the  2d  Britifh  town,  with  a po- 
pulation of  84,020  perfons ; Huddersfield  is  the  44th,  with 
10,671  perfons;  Spotland  the  55th,  with  9,031  perfons; 
and  Halifax  the  58th,  with  8,886  perfons.  This  canal 
commences  in  Bridgewater  s canal  at  Caftle-Field  in  Manchef- 
G g 2 terr 
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ter,  and  terminates  in  the  Catder  and  Hehble  navigation  at 
the  bafon,  wharf  and  warehoufes  at  Sowerby  bridge  : to 
near  Hollingwood  chapel  there  is  a branch  of  j of  a mile, 
and  another  of  f a mile  to  School-lane  in  Caftleton  near 
Rochdale.  From  Bridgewater’ s canal  to  Piccadilly  wharf, 
and  the  Manchejler  HJhton  and  Oldham  canal,  i-g-  mile,  has 
a rife  of  73-I  feet;  thence  to  the  Hollingwood  branch,  4§ 
miles,  has  a rife  of 81  feet;  thence  to  Failfworth  brook,  2f 
miles,  is  level  ; thence  to  the  Rochdale  branch.  4$  miles,  has 
a rife  of  120  fett  ; thence  to  Clay-hall,  miles,  has  a rife 
of  62  feet;  thence  along  the  fummit-pound  and  through 
the  deep-cutting  to  Travis-mill,  r is  level ; thence  to  the 
Calder  and  Hehble  navigation,  1 1 § miles,  has  a fall  of  275  feet ; 
the  Hollingwood  and  Rochdale  branches  are  level.  From 
near  Rochdale  to  Sowerby-Bridge  there  Sr e 49  locks,  (which 
are  of  the  fame  width  and  length  as  Bridgewater’ s at  Run- 
corn :)  more  than  60  bridges  and  8 aquedufts  and  large  cul- 
verts. At  Hallin’s  mill  is  a tunnel  of  70  yards  in  length, 
17  feet  high  and  21  feet  wide,  with  a towing-path  through 
it.  At  Dean-Head,  between  Littleborough  and  Todmer- 
den,  is  a ftupendous  deep-cutting  in  hard  rock,  fome  of  it 
50  feet  deep.  A very  large  refervoir  is  made  on  the  well 
fide  of  the  fummit,  and  an  too  horfe  (team-engine  is  ufed 
to  pump  the  water  up  to  the  fummit-pound.  On  a bog  on 
Blackftone  edge  are  two  other  large  refervoirs,  one  of  them 
14  yards  deep.  Gauges  for  regulating  the  ftreams  of  the 
Roch,  Irwell  and  Irk  rivers,  fo  that  only  their  furplus  flood- 
waters  are  taken  for  the  fupply  of  this  canal,  were  contrived 
and  erefted  by  Mr.  John  Rennie,  the  engineer.  Steam-en- 
gines within  20  yards  of  the  canal  are  allowed  to  condenfe 
by  its  water.  On  the  28th  of  December  1798,  the  eafl 
end  of  the  line  from  Sowerby  bridge  to  Rochdale  was  com- 
pleted ; on  1 8th  September  1802,  it  was  continued  to  Lorae- 
fide  wharf ; and  on  21ft  December  1804,  the  whole  line 
was  completed  and  opened  to  Manchefter.  This  company 
are  to  pay  a compenfation  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  for 
his  warehoufes  at  Caftle-Field,  and  to  the  Calder  and  Hehble 
company  for  their  warehoufes  at  Sowerby  bridge.  This 
company  were  authorifed  by  their  firft  aft  to  raife  391,000]. 
(the  amount  of  fhares  iool.  each)  and  by  the  laft  aft  they 
were  authorifed  to  raife  a large  fum  in  addition.  The  rates 
of  tonnage  and  wharfage,  and  the  exemptions  in  the  firft 
aft,  will  be  found  in  Phillips’ s 4to.  Hi/lory,  pages  157  and 
359,  to  161  ; alfo,  by  the  fecond  aft,  certain  additions 
were  made  to  thefe  tolls.  Cuts  or  rails-ways  may  be  made 
to  any  prefent  or  future  coal-mines  near  the  line.  In  1791 
a branch  from  this  canal  was  propofed  from  near  Todmar- 
den  (104  feet  below  the  fummit-level)  to  2 miles  beyond 
Colne,  having  a tunnel  thereon  of  1^  mile  in  length,  about 
3 miles  N.  E.  of  Todmarden. 

Rother  River.  The  general  diredtion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  N.W.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  19  miles  in  the 
counties  of  Sulfex  and  Kent ; it  is  but  little  elevated  above 
the  fea  in  any  part : its  objefls  are  the  import  of  coals,  &c. 
and  the  export  of  oak-timber-arid  agricultural  produffs:  near 
Rye  harbour,  oppofite  to  Pleydon-heights,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Shornclijf and  Rye  canal.  Rye,  Winchelfea,  Appledore,  and 
Tenterden  areconliderabletowns  on  or  near  to  tlnsnavigation  ; 
which  commences  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Enghfii  Channel  near 
Rye  old  harbour,  and  terminates  at  Roberts-bridge  ; it  has  a 
branch  of  about  2-|  miles  to  Winchelfea  bridge,  andfomeother 
navigable  branches  in  the  level  fens  which  furround  Oxney 
Eland,  and  adjoin  Romney-tnarlh.  The  harbour  of  Rye  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  from  its  tendency  to  choak  up,  for- 
merly employed  the  abilities  of  captain  John  Perry,  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  and  other  eminent  engineers  ; and  under  the  ads  of 
29  Gto.  I.  and  1,  37,  and  41  of  Geo.  III.  feveral  works  have 


been  conftrufted,  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Rother  vented  its  waters  into  the  fea  at  old 
Romney  harbour,  about  which  time  a new  channel  was  cut 
for  it  to  fea  at  old  Rye-harbour,  which  for  a long  time 
fcoured  itfeif  out,  and  was  deep  enough  for  the  ufe  of  large 
veflels,  the  tide  flowing  24  miles  up  the  river  ; but  fea- 
fluices  being  afterwards  ertfled  in  improper  Aquations,  and 
embankments  made,  by  which  (before  1698)  the  channel 
became  too  (hallow  for  (hips,  and  in  1719  it  was  rendered 
quite  ufclefs  for  navigation;  foon  after  1721,  the  fluices 
above  mentioned  were  removed,  but  the  evil  was  become  fo 
irreparable,  that  captain  Perry  advifed,  and  effeffed  the 
cutting  of,  an  entire  new  channel  of  about  a mile  in  length, 
150  feet  wide  at  top,  and  70  at  bottom,  fince  called  the  new 
harbour  (from  the  fea,  near  2 miles  well  of  the  old  harbour) 
into  the  channel  of  tire  Winchelfea  river,  and  through  that 
to  the  Rother  and  old  harbour  at  Rye  ; this  new  canal 
(finiftred  14th  July  1762)  had  about  its  middle  part,  a (tone 
II nice  of  two  openings,  one  for  the  paflage  of  vefiels,  and 
the  tide  near  high-water,  40  feet  wide,  (hut  by  double  gates 
pointing  to  Landward,  and  another  of  30  feet  wide,  clofed 
by  5 draw-gates,  to  be  occafionally  opened  for  fcowering 
the  mouth  of  the  new  channel  or  harbour,  at  which  there 
were  two  (tone  piers  erefted  at  120  feet  apart-  The  upland 
and  tide  waters  continued  to  have  their  courfe  to  fea  by  the 
old  channel  or  harbour,  and  Mr.  Smeaton  who  was  conlulted 
in  1763,  confidently  foretold,  that  unlefs  the  old  channel 
was  clofed  up  near  Rye,  below  the  entrance  to  the  new  one, 
fo  as  to  turn  the  upland  waters  through  the  new  harbour,  it 
would  be  in  time  quite  filted  up,  as  happened  fo  completely 
previous  to  1797,  that  an  aft  then  palled  repealing  all  the  for- 
mer afts  relating  to  this  new  harbour,  and  the  tonnage  which 
coafting  vefiels  had  paid  fince  it  was  eltablilhed,  on  palling  or 
entering  the  fame,  was  transferred  to  Ramfgate  harbour,  near 
Stour  river,  into  which  fuch  (hips  are  able  to  run  for  fheher, 
in  cafe  of  a Itorm  coming  on.  The  new  Rye-harbour  was  in 
confequence  blocked  up,  by  a bank  below  the  Winchelfea 
river,  over  which  the  new  road  between  Winchelfea  and  Rye 
now  palfes  : foon  after  this,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pape  revived  the 
ideas  of  Melfrs.  Perry  and  Smeaton , with  regard  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  harbour,  and  by  the  aflillance  of  Mr. 
Southerden,  cut  a new  channel,  or  fea  vent,  for  the  river, 
about  J of  a mile  well  of  the  old  harbour’s  mouth,  and  be- 
ing about  J of  a mile  in  length,  before  it  interfefted  the  old 
harbour ; at  this  place  Mr.  Pape  conftrufted  a dam  of 
ltraw,  faggots,  and  gravel,  which  effeftually  blocked  up 
the  old  harbour’s  entrance,  and  forced  the  tide  to  enter  and 
return,  and  the  river  waters  to  vent  themfelves  through  his 
new  cut  (as  Mr.  Smeaton  had  in  vain-before  recommended  to 
be  done  with  Mr.  Perry’s  new  cut.)  After  which,  Mr. 
Sutherland  conftrufted  a pier-head  on  the  eall  fide,  and  two 
jetties  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  prefent  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, which  is  now  faid  (fee  Tranfaciions  cf  the  Society  of 
Hrts,  vol.  xxii.  p.  249.)  to  be  capable  of  admitting  (hips  of- 
250  and  300  tonsburthen  at  fpring  tides,  which  here  rife  23 
feet,  and  the  neap  tides  14  feet.  In  December  1799,  it 
was  propofed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  river  between 
Rye  and  Robertlbridge,  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the 
Winchelfea  branch  to  Siddlefcombe,  and  to  make  a new 
navigable  branch  from  Blackwall  to  Smallhithe  near  Ten- 
terden. In  April  1802,  this  laft  branch  was  propofed  to 
be  joined  by  the  intended  Medway  and  Rother  canal. 

Sandbach  Canal.  In  the  year  1793,  a canal  was  propofed 
to  be  made  from  the  Severn  river  below  Shrewfbury  to  the 
Trent  and  Merfey  canal  at  Sandbach,  with  a cut  to  Bctiey, 
and  another  to  join  the  Chejler  canal  near  Nantwich.  The 
Ternbrulge  and  IVinsford,  aud  the  Newport  and  Stone,  canals, 
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have  at  different  times  been  propofed  through  parts  of  the 
fame  trad  of  country. 

Sankey  Canal.  Ads  28  of  Geo.  II.  and  1 of  Geo.  III. 
—The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.W.  by  fo 
very  bending  a courfe,  that  it  exceeds  a femicircle;  its  length 
is  12J  miles  in  the  county  of  Laneafter  ; it  is  not  very 
greatly  elevated  in  any  part : its  objeds  are  the  export  of 
C’-als  and  flates,  and  the  fupply  and  trade  of  St.  Hellens 
and  Newton,  and  the  copper,  giafs,  and  other  works  near 
them  ; near  Sankey  bridge  it  connects  with,  and  is  eroded  by 
jhe  lide-c.ut  made  in  1804  for  avoiding  the  (hallows  in  the 
Merfey  between  Warrington  and  Runcorn.  Warrington  is 
the  45th  Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  10,567  per- 
fons  ; Newton  and  St.  Hellens  are  alfo  confiderable  towns 
near,  or  on  this  canal  ; which  commences  in  the  Merfey  and 
Irwell  navigation  at  Fiddlers-ferry,  and  terminates  near 
Sutton-heath  collieries.  Near  the  mouth  of  Sankey  brook 
it  has  a (hort  cut  of  about  | of  a mile,  forming  another 
communication  with  the  Merfey  river;  there  is  a branch  of 
about  | of  a mile  to  Penny  bridge,  and  another  of  J of  a 
mile  to  Gerrard’s  bridge.  From  the  Merfey  to  Sutton  heath 
is  a rife  of  78  feet,  by  8 fix-feet  locks,  and  2 double 
locks  of  15  feet  rife  each.  The  higheit  fpring  tides  rife 
within  about  a foot  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  firil 
lock.  Veffels  deeply  laden  were  generally  unable  to  pafs 
into  or  out  of  the  Merfey  for  two  or  three  days  of  neap 
tides  before  the  Merfey  cut  above  mentioned  was  made. 
This  canal  is  48  feet  wide  and  5T7T  feet  deep  in  water ; it 
has  18  bridges,  all  of  which  are  wooden  fwing-bridges,  even 
for  the  great  turnpike  road  between  Manchelter  and  Liver- 
pool. Between  St.  Hellens  and  Sutton-heath  there  is  a 
lhort  tunnel;  the  canal  is  fed  by  a feeder  from  Sankey  brook, 
and  there  are  provifions  for  enabling  the  farmers  near  this 
canal  to  irrigate  therefrom,  between  the  10th  ot  Odober 
and  1 ft  of  May  annually.  Mr.  John  Eyes  was  the  engi- 
neer, and  has  the  honour  of  completing  this,  the  frjl  Engliff 
canal*  that  was  attempted  ; it  was  opened  between  the 
Merfey  and  Gerrard’s  bridge  in  the  year  1760.  The  fum 
of  money  to  be  raifed  for  the  purpofes  of  this  canal  is  not 
limited  in  the  ads,  as  is  done  in  all  modern  canal  ads.  The 
proprietors  are  authorifed  to  take  I2d.  per  ton  on  all  goods 
which  are  navigated  on  any  part  of  their  canal,  except  lime- 
ftone,  road-materials  and  manures,  which  are  toll  free  : 63  cu- 
bical feet  of  coal,  cannel,  charcoal,  coke,  or  cinders,  are  to  be 
rated  as  a ton,  and  a buftiel  of  coals  is  to  be  heaped  meafure 
in  a veffel  195  inches  diameter  outfide,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining one  buftiel  and  one  quart  of  water  Winchefter  mea- 
fure. In  June  1797,  a loaded  barge  was  rowed  20  miles  on 
this  canal  by  a machine  worked  by  a fteam-engme  on  board 
of  the  barge,  as  before  mentioned. 

Selby  and  Leeds.  In  1769,  Mr.  James  Brindley  furveyed 
the  line  of  a canal  from  the  Oufe  river  at  Selby  to  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  (near  to  the  termination  ot  the  Byre  and 
Colder  navigation)  at  Leeds  : it  was  propofed  to  pafs 

Thorp  dam,  near  to  Thorp  hall,  Hambleton,  Hillham, 
Burton-Salmon,  (where  a tunnel  was  intended,)  near  Fair- 
burn,  Newton,  the  Fire  engines,  and  crofs  the  Ayre  river, 
by  Thwait  mill,  Flunflet,  and  fo  on  to  Leeds,  a courfe  of 
23  miles  in  length  : the  oppofition  of  the  Ayre  and  Colder 
company,  who  were  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  indulged 
with  very  high  rates  of  tonnage,  and  fome  other  perlons, 
proved  fatal  to  this  fcheme  when  it  came  before  parliament. 

Severn  River.  Acts  19  Flen.  VII.,  23  Hen.  VIII. 
and  12  and  43  of  Geo.  III.— The  general  direction  of  this 
noble  river  is  nearly  north,  by  a crooked  and  bending  courle 
of  about  174  milts,  Ikirting  the  counties  of  Somerfet, 
Gloucefter,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  and  Hereford,  and 


through  the  counties  of  Woreefter,  Salop,  and  Montgom- 
mery  : commencing  in  the  tide-way  in  the  Br'flol  Channels 
at  Flat-Holm  liglit-houfe,  and  terminating  in  the  Montgom- 
mery  canal  at  Welfhpool.  Its  northern  end  is  confiderably 
elevated:  the  trade  of  various  kinds  is  very  immenfe  on  this 
important  river,  and  the  many  navigations  which  connect 
therewith.  At  the  lower  layer  it  is  joined  by  the  Glamor — 
g an f sire  canal  and  Cardiff  and  Merthyr-  Lydvill  rail-way  ; at 
New  Amftcrdam  by  the  Sirhowy  rail  way  ; at  Nafh  By  the1 
Ufke  river;  (not  far  from  its  junction  with  Monmouthjhire • 
canal,  and  a branch  of  Sirhowy  rail-way)  ; at  King’s  Road 
by  the  Bath  Avon  river  ; at  Beachley  by  the  Wye  river ; ati 
Berkley-Pill,  Hotch-Crib,  and  at  Gloucefter  by  the  Gloti- 
cejler  and  Berlley  canal ; at  Framiload  by  the  Stroudwater 
river  and  canal ; at  Gloucefter,  on  each  fide  of  Alnty  Ifle, 
and  at  Lafiington  by  the  Hereford  and  Gloucefter  ; at  Fletch- 
er’s leapwith  Goombe-hill  canal ; at  Tewkfbury  by  the  Strat- 
ford Avon  ; at  Diglis  by  the  Woreefter  and  Birmingham  ; at 
Hawford  by  the  Droit wich  canal : at  Stourport  by  the  Stour 
river  and  Stafforcfhire  and  Worceferfhire , and  the  Leomhifer 
canals ; at  Coal-port  and  at  Loads-croft  near  Coalbrooke  dale, 
by  the  Shropjhire  canal ; and  at  Shrewfbury  by  the  Shrewfbury 
and  Ellefmere  canals.  Briftol  is  the  7th  Britifh  town,  with 
a population  of  68,645  perfons  ; Shrewfbury  the  56th,  with 
14,739  perfons  ; Woreefter  the  40th,  with  1 1,352  perfons  ; 
and  Gloucefter  the  72d,  with  7,579  perfons  ; Cardiff,  New- 
port, Chepftow, Thornbury,  Berkley,  Newnham,  Tewksbury,. 
Upton,  Bewdley,  Kidderminfter,  Bridge-North,  Mnch- 
Wenlock  and  Welfhpool,  are  alfo  confiderable  town-s  near 
to,  or  upon  this  river.  The  falls  which  this  river  has  in 
particular  parts  have  been  mentioned  in  a preceding  part 
of  this  article,  as  alfo  a valuable  experiment  of  1 1 years 
continuance  on  the  floods,  droughts,  and  frofts  which 
affeded  its  navigation  ; which  is  unaffifted  by  any  locks, 
fide-cuts,  weirs,  or  other  eredions,  except  the  towii  g-paths, 
which  Mr.  William  Reynolds  begun  between  Coal  port  and. 
Coalbrook-dale,  in  confequence  of  an  ad,  12  of  Geo.  III., 
fince  renewed,  for  making  a towing-path  between  Coal- 
brook-dale and  Bewdley  bridge,  and  levying  certain  tolls 
on  goods  navigated  on  that  part  of  the  river  for  defraying 
the  expences  of  fuch  path,  which  has  been  fince  completed; 
and  in  45  of  Geo.  III.  a fimilar  ad  for  making  a towing- 
path  from  Bewdley  bridge  to  the  Worcejler  and  Birmingham 
canal  at  Diglis  below  Woreefter,  which  is,  we  believe,  alio 
completed.  The  trade  on  the  middle  parts  of  this  river  is 
carried  on  by  two  forts  of  veffels,  viz.  barges  40  to  60  feet 
long  with  a fingle  malt  and  fquare  fail,  carrying  from  20  to 
40  tons,  and  trows  with  a main  and  top-maft  about  80  feet 
high,  and  fquare  fails  ; thefe  are  160  feet  long  and  16  to  20 
feet  in  width,  and  carry  40  to  80  tons.  Some  years  ago, 
Mr.  John  Wtlliinfon  introduced  fome  barges  made  of  call 
iron  plates  for  navigating  this  river.  In  the  16  Geo.  III.  an 
ad  was  obtained  for  ereding  a caff-iron  bridge  of  one  arch 
(the  firft  ever  ereded  ; fee  our  article  Bridge)  over  this  river 
at  Brofely  or  Made-ley  wood  near  Coalbrook-dale.  The  high 
floods,  in  1795,  carried  away  a narrow  and  inconvenient  ftone 
bridge  that  was  at  Buildwas,  about  2 miles  above  Made- 
ley  wood,  and  in  1796,  a new  call-iron  bridge  was  ereded 
in  its  ftead,  as  before  deferibed : by  an  ad  of  the  17  Geo.  III. 
a new  ftone  bridge  was  ereded  over  this  river  at  Gloucefter, 
by  which  the  navigation  there  was  much  improved.  Af 
Shrewfbury  the  very  long  and  curving  loop  of  the  river  is  tun- 
nelled through  by  a fmall  arch  for  conveying  water  to  feveral 
mills  at  its  jundiori  again  with  the  river.  in  the  year  1765, 
the  Lernbridge  and  Windsford  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this 
river  at  Ternbridge  ; in  1786  the  Stourbridge  and  Worcejler 
was  propofed  to  join  at  Diglis  ; in  1795,  the  Sandbach , and 
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another  canal  in  oppofition  to  the  EHefmere  (called,  in  fome 
maps,  the  Eaftern  Grand  Trunk,)  were  propofed  to  join  this 
river  below  Shrewfbury.  In  1795,  the  IVelJhpool  and  Leom'in - 
jler  was  intended  to  join  at  Wellhpbol  ; in  1/9/ ■ the  Brijlol 
and  Gloucejler  was  propofed  to  join,  both  at  Gloucefter  and 
at  Worcefter,  to  this  river;  and,  in  1S03 , the  Severn  and  Wye 
rail-way  was  propofed  to  jom  tins  river  at  Lidney. 

Severn  and  Wye  Rail  way.  In  the  r ear  1S01,  a lineof 
rail-way  was  projected  from  the  Severn  river  at  Lidney, 
acrofs  the  foreft  of  Dean,  connefting  with  the  collieries 
thereon,  and  extending  to  the  Wyc  river  at  Eng'liffi  Bichnor, 
we  believe.  At  a meeting,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1802,  the 
fouthern  part  of  this  defign  was  relinquished,  and  the  Dean - 
Forejl  rail-  way  was  propofed  in  lieu  of  the  other  part. 

Shannon  River,  {Ireland).  The  general  direction  of  this 
famous  river  is  nearly  N.E.  by  a crooked  courle  of  more  than 
100  miles,  between  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare, 
Tipperary,  Galway,  King’s  county,  Meath,  Longford,  El- 
phin,  and  Leitrim  in  Ireland.  It  commences  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  at  Loop-head,  and  terminates  at  Garrick  on  the 
Shannon,  which  is  65  miles  above  Banagher.  It  is  joined 
by  the  Grand  Canal '..at  Tormanbury,  and  it  alfo  is  joined  by 
the  Limerick  canal.  Limerick,  Kilalow,  Clonfort,  Leitrim, 
Carr,  Longford,  Rofcommon,  Athlone,  Portumny,  Ne- 
nagh,  Aikeaton,  Clare- Abbey,  &c.  are  confiderable  towns 
on  or  near  to  this  river.  About  the  year  1750,  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  on  this  river  was  attempted,  by 
the  erection  of  fluices  with  gates  on  its  ltream,  for  damming 
up  and  making  flafhes  for  the  boats  to  pafs  tbrough-with. 
The  Iriffi  parliament,  at  different  periods,  between  1 753 
and  1 // 1,  granted  feveral  fums  of  the  public  money, 
amounting  to  39,1601.  for  the  improvement  of  this  naviga- 
tion. It  was  not  until  about  March  1804,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  navigation  on  this  river  was  completed. 

Shorncliff  and  Rye  Canal.  Defence  aft  43  Geo. 
III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  lingular  canal  is  nearly 
S.W.by  a bending  courfe  of  about  tS  miles,  through  Romney 
marfh  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex.  It  is  fo  nearly 
level  with  the  fea  as  to  require  no  locks  blit  the  tide-locks  at 
its  extremities.  Its  objefts,  befides  aiding  the  defence  of 
this  part  of  our  coaft,  is  the  import  of  coals  and  fea- beach 
Tor  road-  making  ; the  export  of  farming  products,  and  im- 
proving the  drainage  of  the  marfh  ; Hythe,  Rye,  Appledore, 
and  Folkftone  are  confiderable  towns  near  this  line  ; which 
commences  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Englifh  channel  at  Shorn- 
cliff  battery  near  Hythe,  and  terminates  in  the  tide-way  of 
the  Rother  river  oppofite  Pleydon  Heights  near  Rye.  This 
canal  is  of  width  and  depth  fufficient  for  veffels  of  200  tons 
to  navigate  ; it  has  a military  road  by  its  fide,  and  is  flanked 
throughout  with  batteries  of  great  flrength.  This  canal 
was  projected  by  the  royal  military  engineers,  in  the  autumn 
of  1804;  and  in  June  laft  (1S05)  3000  men  were  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed thereon,  and  before  now  it  is,  we  believe,  completed. 

Shrewsbury  Canal.  Aft  33  Geo.  III. — The  gene- 
ral direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  E.  by  a crooked  courfe 
of  17^  miles  in  length,  in  the  county  of  Salop  ; its  eaftern 
end  is  greatly  elevated,  and  a,t  no  great  diltance  from  the 
grand-ridge  on  its  weftern  fide  ; its  objefts  are  the  export  of 
coals  from  its  eaftern  end,  for  the  fupply  of  Shrewfbury,  and 
fupplying  the  fame  with  farming  produfts,  and  the  country 
vTkh  iime  and  manures  ; at  Wombridge  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ketley  canal.  Shrewfbury  is  the  .36th  Britifu  town,  with 
14,739  perfons.  This  canal  commences  in  Caftle  Foregate 
bafon,  at  the  town  of  Shrewfbury,  (near  to  the  Ellefmere 
canal,  with  which  it  may  be  joined  by  mutual  confent,)  and 
terminates  in  the  Shropjhire  canal  above  Wrockandire-wood 
plane  near  Qaken-gates.  From  Shrewfbury  to  Langdon, 


near  12  miles,  is  level;  thence  to  near  Wombridge,  41- 
miles,  is  a rife  of  79  feet,  by  locks  ; thence  is  an  inclined  plane 
of  75  feet  rife,  and  near  f of  a mile  in  length,  to  the  Ketley 
canal  ; thence  (along  the  part  which  was  purchafed  by  this 
company  of  Mr.  William  Reynolds  for  840I.  being  half  of 
what  it  coft)  to  the  Shropfnire  canal,  if  nlile,  is  level.  The 
locks  on  this  canal  are  contrived  in  two  divifions  by  doors, 
which  draw  up,  out  of  a recefs  formed  for  them  below  the 
locks,  fo  that  a long  narrow  canal  boat  of  the  ufual  conftruc- 
tion,  or  two  or  four  fmaller  and  narrow  flat-bottomed  boats 
adapted  to  the  inclined-plane,  can  pafs  the  fame  without 
unneceffary  vvalle  of  water.  Near  Atcham  is  a tunnel  of 
970  yards  in  length,  and  10  feet  wide,  which  has  a towing- 
path  3 feet  wide  through  it,  conftrufted  of  wood,  and 
fuppoi  ted  on  bearers  from  the  wall,  fo  as  riot  to  diminifh  the 
water-way.  At  Long  is  a long  embankment  and  an  aque- 
duft  bridge,  or  rather  trough  of  call  iron,  over  the  Tern 
river,  62  yards  long,  and  16  feet  above  the  level  meadows, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a defeription  in  this  article  ; 
at  Roddington  are  another  embankment  and  a common  aque- 
duft  bridge,  21  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  Roden  river, 
over  which  the  canal  paffes,  and  at  Pimley  there  are  another 
embankment  and  aqueduft  of  lefs  height  and  width  than  the 
former  ones.  At  Wombridge  there  is  a double  inclined - 
plane  of  223  yards  in  length,  and  73  feet  perpendicular  rife, 
up  one  of  which,  empty  or  partly  laden  boats  are  drawn  by 
the  aid  of  a fteam- engine,  or  by  the  defeent  of  a loaded  boat 
at  the  fame  time  on  the  other,  as  we  have  before  deferibed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Telford  and  Mr.  William  Reynolds  were  the 
engineeis  employed  or  confulted  on  the  conilruftion  of  the 
works  on  this  canal.  In  March  1796,  the  Long  aqueduft 
was  finifhed  ; and  in  February  1797 , the  whole  line  was 
completed  and  opened.  This  company  was  authorifed  to 
raife  70,0001.  the  amount  of  each  fliare  being  look  The 
rate  of  tonnage  is  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  goods,  and  id. 
per  ton  for  palling  the  inclined-plane  ; manures,  except  lime, 
being  exempt  on  the  pounds,  but  not  to  pafs  the  locks 
when  the  water  is  an  inch  under  the  lock-weirs.  The 
profits  of  this  concern  are  not  to  exceed  8 per  cent,  on  the 
capital,  after  which  the  toll  on  boats  for  palling  the  plane 
is  to  be  firft  lowered  or  taken  off.  The  aft  in  providing  for 
the  purchafe  of  if  mile  of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  Ketley  cinal  as 
above,  requires  him  to  pay  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  afterwards 
for  navigating  the  fame,  as  above.  Lefs  than  8 tons  in  a 
boat,  except  in  returning,  is  to  be  paid  for  as  fuch. 

Shropshire  Canal.  Aft  2S  Geo.  Ill The  general 

direftion  of  this  canal,  or  rather  fyftem  of  water-levels  and 
inclined-planes,  is  nearly  north,  about  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Salop  : its  northern  end  is  greatly  elevated,  and  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  grand-ridge  on  its  wellern  fide  ; 
its  objefts  are  the  export  of  coals  and  iron,  and  the  carrying 
up  of  lime-ftone.  It  communicates  near  Oaken-Gates  with 
the  Shrewsbury  canal  ; it  has  no  large  town  near  it.  It  com- 
mences in  the  Severn  river  at  Coal-Port,  (a  new  town  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  late  excellent  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  whofe 
rapidly  increafing  manufactories  in  the  year  1800  employed 
400  perfons,)  and  terminates  in  the  Donnington-Wood  canal 
at  Donnington-Wood.  It  has  a branch  from  Southall  Bank, 
which  proceeds  to  Brierly  Plill  near  Coalbrook-dale  (21- 
miles),  and  thence  is  continued  by  an  inclined  plane  and  rail- 
way below,  to  the  Severn  at  Loads-Croft,  near  the  Brofley 
iron  bridge.  There  is  alfo  a Ihort  rail-way  branch  to  Horfe- 
Hay  iron  works.  At  the  Severn  river  at  Coal-  Port  (formerly 
called  Sheep-wafh  Meadow)  there  is  a flood-lock,  which  rifes 
fufficient  to  clear  the  higheft  floods  in  the  river,  parallel  to 
which  the  canal  proceeds  on  a level,  |of  a mile,  to  near 
Hay,  where  is  an  inclined  plane  of  350  yards  long  and  207 
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feet  perpendicular  rife;  thence  to  near  Windmill  Farm, 
mile,  is  level  canal,  where  is  another  inclined  plane  of  600 
yards  in  length,  and  126  feet  perpendicular  rile  ; thence  to 
the  Brierlv  branch  at  Southall- Bank,  2-f  miles,  is  level 
canal  ; thenoe  to  the  Shrevjbury  canal  at  Oaken- Gates,  3 
miles,  is  level  ; thence  to  near  W rockardine-Wood.  nrde, 
is  alfo  level:  at  this  place  is  a third  inclined  plane,  of  320 
yards  in  length  and  120  feet  perpendicular  fall  : thence  to  the 
'Honnington-  Wood  canal,  100  yards,  is  level.  The  boats  are 
fhallow,  and  carry  5 tons.  There  are  no  locks  on  this  canal, 
which  is  fupplied  with  water  by  two  final!  rcfervoirs  which 
lie  above  the  canal,  and  two  others  below  its  level,  the  water 
therefrom  being  pumped  up  by  the  lleam  engines  belonging 
to  the  inclined  planes;  the  waters  which  are  lifted  from  the 
mines  contribute  alfo  materially  to  the  fupply  oi  the  different 
lengths  of  canal.  The  three  great  inclined  planes  at  I bay, 
Windmill,  and  Wrockardine,  have  each  a fhort  inclined 
plane  dcfcending  from  their  tops  into  the  upper  canals,  up 
which  the  boats,  on  a proper  wheeled  carriage,  are  dragged 
bv  the  lleam-engines,  working  the  wheels,  drums,  and  ropes, 
and  are,  by  the  al'cent  of  another  boat,  or  the  operation  of  a 
brake-wheel,  let  eaiily  down  the  long  plane,  as  lias  been 
particularly  defcribed  already  in  this  article.  At  Brierly- 
Hiil  the  crates  or  iron  bailee  ts  of  lime-ftone  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  coals  in  boxes  were  let  down,  through  perpendicular 
drafts,  120  feet  deep,  by  ropes  winding  on  a drum  above; 
but  feveral  years  ago  this  plan  was  laid  afide,  and  an  inclined 
plane,  fnnilar  to  the  three  others  above,  except  that  it  has 
no  fleam-engine,  has  been  adopted,  as  before  mentioned. 
Six  boats  have  been  palled  down,  and  as  many  taken  up, 
the  Windmill  plane  of  600  yards  long,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
{ingle  hour  ; the  fleam-engine  and  3 men  only  being  em- 
ployed. It  is  laid  that  only  3d.  is  charged  for  letting  down 
a loaded  boat,  and  empty  ones  are  returned  gratis.  Mr. 
William  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Henry  Williams  were  the  en- 
gineers ; and  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  canal 
opened  in  the  year  1792  ; it  is  faid  to  have  coll  only 
47, 7ool.  The  rate  of  tonnage  is  2d.  per  ton  per  mile  on 
all  kinds  of  goods.  In  the  year  1797,  the  tolls  produced  a 
net  profit  of  6 per  cent,  on  the  cap  tal. 

Sirhowy  Rail-way.  Aft  42  Geo.  III.  (for  Mon- 
mouthjhire  canal). — The  general  direftion  of  this  rail-way  or 
tram-road  is  nearly  N.  W.,  for  about  28  miles,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Monmouth,  and  of  Brecknock  in  South  Wales : its 
northern  end  is  much  elevated  : its  objeft  is  the  export  of 
coals  and  iron  from  the  rich  mineral  country  through  which 
it  paffes  : at  Court-y-billa  farm,  and  at  Rifca,  it  is  joined  by 
rail-way  branches  of  the  Monmouihjhire  canal.  Newport  is 
a confiderable  town  near  its  fouthern  extremity  : it  com- 
mences at  the  UJhe  river,  near  Pill-Gwenliy  (oppofite  the 
commencement  of  the  Monmcuth/hire  canai),  and  terminates 
at  Trevil  lime-llone  quarries,  in  the  parifn  of  Llanguinider  ; 
and  it  has  a branch  to  Rumney  union  iron  works ; the  line 
paffing  through  Sirhowy  and  Tredegar  iron  works,  and 
through  Tredegar  park  ; it  was  faid  alfo,  that  a branch  of 
the  rail-way  was  to  be  conducted  from  near  Tledegar  park 
to  the  meadows  near  the  Severn  river,  where  a new  fea-port 
town,  to  be  called  New  Amilerdam,  was  laid  out  and  begun. 
This  company  were  authorifed  to  raife  45,0001.,  the  amount 
of  their  lhares  being  look,  and  they  have  engaged  to  pay 
uol.  annually  to  the  Mcmmouthjhire  canal  company,  on 
condition  of  their  conftrufting  the  firfl  9 miles  of  this  tram- 
road  neared  to  UJke  ; fir  Charles  Morgan  is  to  make  1 mile 
in  length  of  the  fame  through  his  park  at  Tredegar,  and 
receive  the  tolls  thereon  ; and  Mtffrs.  Samuel  Homfray, 
Richard  Fothergil,.  Matthew  Monkhoufe,WiUiamThompfon, 
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William  Forman,  and  other  iren-mafters,  are  alfo  to  con- 
draft  particular  parts  of  this  concern.  It  was  provided, 
that  if  thefe  feveral  parties  failed  to  execute  their  feveral 
parts  of  the  line,  previous  to  Michaelmas  day  1803,  that  the 
aft,  as  far  as  relates  hereto,  Ihould  be  void.  A new  turn- 
pike road  is  made  by  the  fide  of  this  rail-way  for  21  miles  : 
the  afeent  of  the  rail- way  is  fo  eafy  and  regular  that  one 
horfe  can  draw  10  tons  down  the  line,  and  return  with  the 
empty  trams.  A new  town  was  laid  out  and  begun  at 
Tredegar  new  iron  works,  near  Sirhowee. 

Slealord  Navigation.  Aft  32  Geo.  III. — The  ge- 
neral direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  weft,  for  about 
12  miles,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  ; it  is  but  little  elevated 
above  the  fea,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  embanked  on  both 
ikies  through  level  feris  : its  objects  are  the  fupply  of  Slea- 
ford and  the  furrounding  country  with  coals,  deals,  & c., 
and  the  export  of  farming  produce.  Tatterfhall  and  Slea- 
ford are  confiderable  towns  near  this  navigation.  It  com- 
mences in  the  old  Witham  river  at  Chapel-Hill  (not  far  from 
the  commencement  of  HorncaJUe  canal),  and  terminates  at 
the  c.nlle-caufevvay  near  Sleaford.  The  locks  are  60  feet 
long,  and  15  feet  wide  in  the  clear;  the  width  of  the 
canal  is  30  feet  at  top.  18  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep, 
except  the  fummit  pound  from  Haverhoim  mill  to  Sleaford, 
which  is  to  be  5 feet  deep,  to  make  a referve  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  fupplied  from  the  fens  above  the  naviga- 
tion in  New  Sleaford.  This  company  was  authorifed  to 
rade  23,0001.,  the  amount  of  (hares  iool.  each.  The  tolls 
are  various  for  different  parts  of  the  line.  See  Phillips' s 4to. 
Hi/lory,  Appendix , p 26.  Lime,  manures,  and  road-ma- 
terials pay  only  half  the  rates  of  other  articles.  The  profits 
of  this  concern  are  limited  to  8 per  cent,  and  after  1000!. 
is  accumulated  as  a fund  for  contingencies,  the  tolls  are  to  be 
lowered.  This  company  are  to  join  with  the  Horncajlle 
canal  company,  in  the  expence  of  improving  the  old  Witham 
river  between  Lincoln  high  bridge  and  the  Fofs-dyke  navi- 
gat  on  at  Brayford-Meer ; in  confeqnence  of  which  only 
half  the  ufual  tolls  on  the  old  Witham  are  to  be  taken,  on 
goods  paffing  to  or  from  thefe  navigations. 

Soham  Lode.  The  direftion  of  this  navigable  cut  or 
lode  is  nearly  S.  E.,  for  about  4 miles,  and  is  embanked 
through  the  level  fens  in  Cambridgefhire : it  commences  in 
the  great  Oufe  river,  near  Barway  chapel,  and  after  paffing 
through  Scham-Meer,  terminates  at.  the  town  of  Soham  ; 
its  objefts  are  the  fupply  of  coals,  &c.  to.  Soham,  and  the 
export  of  farming  products. 

Scmersets'Hire  Coal  Canal.  Afts  34,36,and42  Geo, 
III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.  W.,  for 
about  10  miles,  befidesa  principal  branch  of  7^  miles  nearly 
parallel  thereto,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet : its  wellern  ends 
are  coniiderably  elevated  : its  objeft  is  the  export  of  coals 
from  the  mines  north  of  Mendip  hills.  Bath  is  the  12th  Bri- 
tifh  town,  with  a population  of  32,200  perfons,  and  Bradford 
the  7 8th.,  w ith  7,302  perfons,  which  are  the  only  large  towns 
near  this  canal  ; which  commences  in  the  Kuinet  and  Avon 
canal,  at  Monkton  Coombe,  and  the  main  or  Dunkerton  line 
of  canal  terminates  at  Paukon ; but  a rail- way  continues  it  for- 
wards to  Tyning  ; the  Radftock  line  or  branch  of  canal  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Tall  at  Mitford  mill,  and  terminates  at  Rad- 
flock  town  ; but  a.  rail-way  continues  it  forwards  to  Wel- 
ton  colliery  ; there  are  alfo  rail- way  branches  from  this  line 
to  Radllock  colliery,  and  to  Smallcombe.and  Clandon  col- 
lieries : from  the  main  or  Dunkerton  line,  there  are  rail  way 
branches  to  Mearns,  Amelbury’s,  Britton’s,  Salilbury’s,  and 
Radford  collieries.  From  the  Kennct  and  Avon  canal  to 
Mitford.  mill  is  level,  thence  the  main  or  Dunkerton  line 

rifes 
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rifes  138  feet  by  22  locks.  The  Radftock  line  vifes  about 
the  fame  height  from  Micford  mill.  The  boats  ufed  are 
72  feet  long,  and  7 feet  wide.  About  July  1776,  Mr. 
Robert  Weldon  began  the  ereftion  of  one  of  his  diving  or 
cailfon  locks  at  Coombe-Hav,  fpr  paffing  the  boats 
through  a perpendicular  fhaft,  either  in  afcending  or  de- 
fcending.  In  November  1797,  this  apparatus  was  in  fuffi- 
cient  forwardnefs  for  the  caiflon  to  be  funk  and  raifed  again 
in  the  fhaft;  and,  in  May  1798,  a trial  was  made  of  this 
contrivance,  fo  fuccefsful,  that  the  inventor  then  offered  to 
■undertake  to  pafs  ipoo  tons  of  goods  in  T2  hours  through 
this  45  feet  rife  or  fall,  without  the  lofs  of  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  the  affi'.lance  of  only  one  man, 
befides  the  bargemen,  to  work  the  machinery.  Thefe  fair 
profpefts  were,  however,  bla fled,  by  the  bulging  of  the  walls 
of  the  fhaft,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  defcribing 
this  contrivance  ; and  inclined  planes  were  conflrufted  at 
this  place  for  letting  down  boxes  full  of  coals,  the  defcent 
of  which,  by  means  of  ropes  and  wheels,  drew  up  the 
boxes,  either  empty,  or  in  part  loaded  with  other  goods : 
the  delay  and  expence  of  this  method  being  highly,  com- 
plained of,  about  September  1S02,  a new  fubfcription  was 
let  on  foot,  and  encouraged  by  the  Kennel  and  Avon  and 
Wilts  and  Berks  companies,  for  fubffituting  locks,  22  of 
which  were  completed,  and  opened  on  the  5th  of  April  lafl 
(1805).  Mr.  John  Rennie,  Mr.  William  Bennet,  Mr.  Charles 
Wedge,  and  Mr.  William  Smith  were  the  engineers  confulted 
or  employed  upon  this  canal,  which,  in  January  1801,  was 
completed  from  Dunkerton  to  feveral  of  the  coal  mines,  and 
which,  (after  4 miles  of  land  carriage,)  had  the  effeft  of 
lowering  coals  at  Bath  from  iqd.  or  ijd.percwt.  to  9d.  or 
rod.  This  company  was  authorifed  to  raife  1 8^,000 1., 
the  amount  of  (hares  tool.  each.  Before  undertaking  any 
cfthe  rail- way  branches  to  the  collieries,  this  company  might 
require  fecurity  from  the  owners  of  fuch  collieries,  that  the 
tolls  thereon  fhould  produce,  or  be  made  up,  to  a certain 
rate  of  intereft  on  the  coft  of  fuch  branches.  The  profits 
of  this  concern  are  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent. ; but  after 
ioool.  is  accumulated  and  placed  in  goverment  fecurities,  as 
a fund  for  contingencies,  the  tolls  on  coals  are  to  be  lowered. 
Hufbandry  and  pleafure  boats  12  feet  long  and  5 feet  wide 
may  be  ufed  toll  free  on  the  pounds,  or  where  the  water 
flows  wafle  over  the  lock-weirs.  A tunnel,  of  a mile 
long,  was  at  firft  propofed  near  Coombe-Hay,  but  by  a fub- 
fequent  alteration  of  the  line  this  was  avoided.  The  rates 
of  tonnage  in  the  firfl  aft  may  be  feen  in  Phillips's  4to. 
Hijlory,  App.  p.  163  and  164,  including  the  tolls  on  horfes, 
cattle,  (heep,  See.  travelling  on  the  rail -ways;  by  the  lad 
aft  fome  of  the  tolls  were  increafed.  Dunkerton  mill  was 
purchafed  by  this  company,  and  fleam-engines  were  erefted 
to  pump  up  water  for  fupplying  the  upper  pounds.  In  fe- 
veral places  this  canal  was  cut  through  Jlrata  difpofed  to  flip, 
but  by  the  fmall  tunnels  or  fouglis  which  Mr.  William  Smith 
conflrufted,  for  draining  off  the  fprings,  the  fame  was 
prevented.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1804,  a fudden  and  great 
flood  happened,  which  required,  it  was  faid,  fome  of  the 
banks  of  this  canal  to  be  cut  in  proper  places,  to  give  vent 
to  the  water. 

Southampton  and  Salisbury  Canal.  Afts  55  and 
40  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  N.W.  for  about  17  miles,  in  two  detached  lengths,  in 
the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts  ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  ; 
its  objefts  are  the  trade  between  Southampton  and  Salifbury, 
the  fupply  of  thefe  towns,  and  the  export  of  the  furplus 
farming  produfts  of  the  intermediate  country.  This  canal 
•commences  in  the  Itchin  river,  at  Northam  near  Southampton, 
,and  proceeds  along  the  N.  E.  fhore  of  Southampton  water 


to  the  Andover  canal  at  Red-bridge.  In  the  Andover  canal 
(about  9J  miles  above  Red-bridge),  near  Kimbridge  mill, 
this  canal  commences  again,  and  proceeds  to  the  Avon  river 
at  Salifbury,  or  New  Sarum.  Southampton  is  the  68th 
Britifli  town,  with  a population  of  7,913  perfons,  and 
Salifbury  is  the  70th,  with  7,768  perfons : Romfcy  is 

alfo  a confiderable  town  near  this  line.  The  eaflern  part 
of  this  canal,  between  Noitham  and  Red-bridge  is  level,  and 
but  little  elevated  by  its  tide-locks,  above  the  tide-way  in 
[tchin  river  and  Southampton  Water;  from  its  fkirting  aiong 
clofe  to  the  fhore  of  the  latter  river,  it  was  that  that  facetious 
fatirill  Peter  Pindar  took  occafion  to  burlcfque  “ Southamp- 
ton’s wife  fons.”  Upon  this  part  of  the  canal  there  is  a 
tunnel  of  confiderable  length  clofe  to,  and  indeed  under  part 
of  the  north  end  of  Salifbury  town  ; confiderable  difficulties 
feem  to  have  attended  the  making  of  this  tunnel,  owing  to 
the  loofenefs  of  the  foil  ; and  the  quick-fands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  by  the  fide  of  Southampton  IVater,  have  alfo  proved 
a very  ferious  obffacle.  An  aqueduft  is  built  aver  Shirley 
Brook  ; fprings  within  1000  yards  of  the  canal  may  be 
taken  for  its  fupply,  which  is  alfo  to  be  aided  by  fome  refer- 
voirs,  which  were  begun  in  1796.  This  company  have  been 
authorifed  to  raife  96,000k  the  amount  of  each  lhare  being 
tool.  Mr.  ’John  Rennie  is  the  engineer;  the  eaflern  part 
of  the  canal  was  begun  in  179 6,  and  was  faid,  in  1803,  to  be 
nearly  done,  but  it  is  not  yet  opened.  The  weftern  part  from 
the  Andover  canal  at  Kimbridge  was  completed  to  Deane,  in 
October  1798.  Stones  are  to  be  erefted  on  the  banks  of  this 
canal,  at  every  J of  a mile  diftance. 

Southampton  Water.  Afts  11  Henry  VII.  and  iS 
Henry  VIII. — This  noble  efluary  of  the  Anton  and  other 
rivers  has  a N.W.  direction  for  about  10  miles  in  Hamp- 
fhire.  The  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length,  and  through 
a branch  thereof  more  than  5 miles  in  length  to  near 
Botley ; Southampton  water  is  navigable  for  large  fhips ; 
it  commences  in  the  channel  between  Hampfhire  and  the 
Ifle  of  Wight  at  Calfhot  Caftle,  and  terminates  near 
Red-bridge  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Anton  river  (formerly 
navigable  near  6 miles  to  Romfey),  and  the  Andover  canal 
near  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  Southampton  and  Salif- 
lury  canal  ; near  Salifbury  it  is  joined  by  the  Itchin  river, 
(about  f of  a mile  from  the  commencement  of  the  Southampton, 
and  Salifbury  canal.)  In  the  43d  of  Geo.  III.,  an  aft 
paffed  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  quay  and  harbour  of 
Southampton,  by  building  a pier  and  other  works  which 
commenced  in  December  1803,  and  have  fince  been  pro- 
ceeding. 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal.  Afts 
6, 10,  and  30,  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this 
canal  (fometimes  called  the  Wolverhampton  canal)  is  nearly 
north  tor  4 6-i  miles  in  the  counties  of  Worcelter  and  Staf- 
ford ; its  middle  part  is  very  conflderably  elevated,  and 
it  croffes  the  grand-ridge  without  a tunnel  ; its  trade 
in  the  export  of  coals,  pottery-wares,  hard-wares,  See.  is 
immenfe,  befides  the  general  trade  between  the  Severn,  the 
Merfey,  and  Trent,  which  for  a long  time  paffed  exclulively 
through  it.  Near  to  Stourton,  and  to  Stewponey,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Stourbridge  canal,  and  at  Alderfley  or  Auther- 
ley  by  the  Old  Birmingham,  canal.  Wolverhampton  is  the 
33d  Britifli  town  with  1 2,565  inhabitants,  and  Kiddermin- 
fter  is  the  96th  with  6,110  perfons  : Bewdley,  Stourbridge, 
Penkridge,  and  Stafford,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or 
near  to  this  canal ; which  commences  in  the  Severn  river  at 
Stourport,  and  terminates  in  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal  at 
Great  Haywood.  From  the  Severn  river  at  Stourport,  to 
the  Stourbridge  canal  at  Stewponey,  1 2 miles,  is  a rife  of 
1275  feet  by  13  locks;  thence  to  Tettenhall,  the  beginning 
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of  the  fuvn  mit-pound,  n miles,  is  a rife  of  1 66-  feet  by  18 
locks  ; thence  to  the  old  Birmingham  canal,  mile,  is  level  ; 
thence- to  Street-way,  8f  miles,  is  level  to  the  N.  end  of  the 
fummit-pound  ; thence  to  the  Brent  and  Merfey  canal  at 
Haywood,  13^  miles,  is  a fall  of  ioo|  feet  by  13  locks. 
This  canal  is  30  feet  wide  at  top,  and  5 feet  deep,  though 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  lock-fills  is  only  4 feet.  The  locks 
are  74  feet  long  and  7 feet  wide  ; and  feveral  of  them  are 
.built  of  a red  kind  of  free-ltone  ; the  boats  in  general  carry 
20  tons.  At  Stourport'  are  two  bafons  belonging  to  this 
canal  conne&ed  with  the  Severn  river  by  flood-locks  to  keep 
the  w'ater  in  them  always  at  one  certain  height.  On  this 
canal  are  three  fltort  tunnels  ; one  is  near  to  Stewponey,  the 
other  at  Whitlington,  and  the  other  is  an  arched-way  under 
part  of  the  town  of  Kidderminfter  ; at  which  place  there  is 
an  aqueduft-bridge  over  the  Stour  river,  another  at  Prelb - 
wood  on  Wordflev  brook,  another  near  Milford  on  the  Sow 
river,  and  another  at  Haywood  mill  over  the  Trent  river. 
In  Chiliington  is  a large  refervoir,  and  at  Mofeley  another, 
whofe  waters  are  conveyed  to  the  fummit-pound  by  feeders 
of  confiderable  length.  This  company  may  make  branches 
to  any  place  within  1000  yards  of  the  line  by  confent  of  the 
land-owners.  Mr.  James  Brindley  was  the  engineer  to  this 
canal,  which  he  began  in  September  1766,  aud  finiflied  in 
177.2.  The  firlb  lock  which  this  engineer  erefted  was  at 
Crompton,  on  this  canal.  This  company  were  authorifed  to 
raife  ioo,oool.,  the  amount  of  each  {hare  being  iool.  In 
^September  laft  (1803),  the  yearly  dividend  on  thefe  was 
{fated  to  be  24I.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  (bated  (in  Mr. 
John  Cary’s  excellent  work  with  maps,  now'  publifhing  in 
numbers,  on  Inland  Navigation,)  to  be  i^d.  per  ton  (24001b.) 
per  mile  on  all  kinds  of  articles  except  lime  and  lime-lbone, 
which  pay  only  id.  per  ton  ; and  paving  and  road  materials, 
and  manures  for  adjoining  lands  which  are  to  pafs  toll  free 
on  the  pounds,  and  through  the  locks  when  the  water  flows 
over  the  lock-weirs.  By  the  Dudley  aft  (16  Geo.  III.), 
coals  brought  from  that  canal  and  carried  on  this  may  be 
charged  2d.  per  ton  per  mile,  but  commifiioners  may  autho- 
rife  lowering  this  toll.  The  ufual  charge  made  by  barge- 
men in  1796  for  freight  (including  the  company’s  tonnage) 
was,  for  perifhable  goods  2|d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  for 
heavy  unperiftiable  goods  2d.  In  1802,  a tunnel  5 feet  in 
diameter  and  133  feet  long,  compofed  of  cylinders  of  caft- 
iron,  was  laid  under  the  river  Penk  near  this  canal  for 
draining  a morafs  of  500  acres.  In  the  laft  fefiions  (45  Geo. 
HI.)  application  was  made  by  this  company  for  a new  acb, 
to  raife  the  tolls  in  order  to  make  new  locks,  the  old  ones  in 
fome  places  being  decayed  and  nearly  worn  out,  and  for 
making  fome  new  rail-way  branches.  The  Stour  river  between 
Stourport  and  Stourton,  by  the  fide  of  this  canal,  was  made 
navigable  feveral  years  ago,  but  the  works  thereon  w'ere  foon 
after  deftroyed  by  a great  flood.  In  the  prefent  month  (No- 
vember 1S05I,  a rail-way  branch  from  Latherford  in  Sharef- 
hill  is  propofed,  to  Mr.  Henry  Vernon’s  collieries  in  Bufh- 
bury. 

Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal.  A£bs  33  and  38 
of  Geo.  III.  The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly 
W.  ; for  15  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  York,  it 
has  its  courfe  through  level  fens  and  is  but  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals 
and  export  of  agricultural  produce,  with  a better  drainage 
of  the  country  through  which  it  pafies.  Thorne  is  the  only 
conliderable  town  near  this  line  ; which  commences  in  the 
Trent  river  at  Keadby,  and  terminates  in  the  Don  river  at 
Fifhlake  near  Stainforth,  having  alfo  a branch  1 mile  in 
length  which  joins  the  Don  river  at  Hangman-Hill  in  Thorne  ; 
the  whole  is  on  one  lpvel,  having  tide  or  flood-locks  at  its  ex- 
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tremities-'to  regulate  its  height  notwithfbanding  the  variable, 
tides  and  floods  in  the  adjoining  rivers.  A refervoir  of  5 
acres  is  conftrufted  on  Thorne  Common,  and  the  wafle 
water  from  this  canal  is  to  be  difeharged  into  the  Brent , 
In  1762,  when  Mr.  *fnhn  Smeaion  was  confulted  about  the 
drainage  of  Potterick  Car,  a navigable  canal  through  thefe 
fens  was  in  contemplation.  This  company  were  authorifed 
to  raife  34,200k,  the  amount  of  fit  a res  being  tool.  each. 

Stoke  River.  The  direction  of  this  river  (femetimes 
called  the  Winfon)  is  W.  for  about  8-|  miles  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  ; it  is  embanked  nearly  its  whole  length  through 
the  fens,  and  is  but-very  little  above  the  fea  ; its  objefts  are 
the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  . of  agricultu- 
ral produdfs.  Downham  is  the  only  confiderable  town  near 
it ; it  commences  in  the  Great  Oufe  river  between  Denvers- 
fluiceand  Salters-Load,  and  terminates  at  Stoke -Ferry  near 
the  town  of  Stoke. 

Stort  River.  T1i£  general  diredlion  of  this  river  is 
almoft  N.E.  by  a bending  courfe  of  about  13  miles  between, 
the  counties  of  Effex  and  Hertford  ; its  northern  extremity 
is  conliderably  elevated  ; its  obje&s  are  the  import  of  coals, 
deals,  & c.  and  the  export  of  farming  products.  Hoddefdon 
and  Bifhopftortford  are  confiderable  towns  near  this  river  ; 
which  commences  in  the  Lea  river  near  Hoddefdon,  and 
terminates  at  Bifhopftortford.  In  1783,  this  navigation  was 
propofed  to  be  joined  at  its  northern  end  by  the  Bifhopjlort- 
ford  and  Cambridge , apd  in  1789,  it  was  intended  to  jom  the 
Bijhopjlortford  and  IVilton  at  the  lame  place. 

Stour  River  ( Chrijlchurch .)  The  direction  of  this 

river  is  nearly  N.W.  for  about  33  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Hants  and  Dorfet  ; its  northern  end  is  confiderably  elevated; 
its  objedts  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export 
of  farming  produfts;  Chriftchurch,  Wimborn-Minfter,  Bland- 
ford-Foruni,  and  SturminHer-Newton,  are  confiderable  towns 
on  this  river  ; which  commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Cli rift- 
church-bay  at  Chriftchurch  harbour,  and  terminates  at  the 
town  of  Sturminfter.  At  Gains-crofs  in  Shillington-Okeford, 
it  is  to  be  joined  by  the  Dorfet  and  Somerfet  canal.  In  1762, 
Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  the  intended  improve- 
ments in  Chriftchurch-harbour ; the  fpring-tides  in  this  har- 
bour flow  only  5 to  7 feet,  and  the  neap-tides  no  more  than 
4 to  6 feet;  and  3 hours  after  high  water  there  is  a fecund 
or  fmaller  tide,  which  flows  in  the  harbour  from  8 to  18 
inches,  being  greateft  at  the  neap-tides.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  a pier  of  236  yards  in  length,  was  conftrufted 
of  lumps  of  iron-ftone  out  of  the  loofe  fandy-cliff  near  it, 
and  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  1764,  planned  another  pier  to  be  built 
for  the  better  fecurity  of  this  harbour. 

Stour  River  [Harwich.)  The  general  direction  of 
this  river  is  nearly  W.  by  a bending  courfe  for  about  29 
miles  between  the  counties  of  Effex  and  Suffex  ; the  firft  10 
miles  is  a wide  eftuary  through  which  the  tide  flows,  the 
weftern  end  is  not  greatly  elevated  ; its  obje£fs  are  the  im- 
port of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  farming  products  ; 
Harwich,  Mantiingtree,  Neyland,  and  Sudbury,  are  confi- 
derable towns  on  this  river;  which  commences  in  the  Stow - 
market  and  Ipfwich  navigation  (near  its  junction  with  the 
German  Ocean ) at  Harwich,  and  terminates  at  Sudbury. 

Stour  River  (Sandwish.)  Act  7 Henry  VII. — The 
general  direction  of  this  river  is  nearly  W.  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  about  18  miles  in  the  county  of  Kent;  it  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  fea  in  any  part  ; its  objefts  are  the 
fupply  and  trade  of  Canterbury,  and  the  export  of  farming 
products.  Canterbury  is  the  37th  Britifh  town  with  a po- 
pulation of  9,000  perfons.,  and  Sandwich  is  the  93d  with 
6,306  perfons,  Ramfgate  is  alfo  a confiderable  place  near  to 
this  river  ; which  commences  in  the  Euglifti  Channel  or 
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Downs  at  Sandwich  Haven  (1^  mile  from  Ramfgate-har- 
bour),  .and  terminates  at  the  city  of  Canterbury  ; the  lower 
end  of  this  river,  for  ii  mile  in  Peg  well  bay,  has  its  courfe 
through  {drifting  fands  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and 
covered  at  high  water  ; it  is  therefore  unfnited  for  large 
veffeis  to  enter,  and  Ramfgate  harbour  is  the  only  fecure  retreat 
for  (hips  in  cafe  of  a dorm  on  this  part  of  the  coaft.  The 
celebrated  piers  which  form  this  harbour  were  begun  in 
.1749  ; the  fouihern  pier  extends  800  feet  eaftward  into  the 
fea,  it  then  returns  northward,  forming  the  front  next  the 
Downs,  by  a polygon  of  5 fides,  each  450  feet  in  length  ; 
thefe  are  joined  at  their  angles  by  oftagons  of  folid  mafonry 
that  are  60  feet  acrofs  ; the  breadth  of  the  pier  at  top  in- 
cluding the  parapet  is  26  feet,  and  the  whole  is  built  of 
hewn  Portland  and  Purbeck  Hone.  The  entrance  for  {hips 
is  from  the  north  nearly,  and  is  200  feet  wide,  having  a 
light-houfe  with  Argand’s  reflefting  lamps  on  its  weft  head, 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  (hare  by  a fimilar,  though 
fhort  pier,  as  on  the  fouthern  fide.  The  area  of  the  famous 
harbour,  thus  formed  in  the  open  fea,  is  46  acres,  and  it  is 
deep  enough  to  receive  {hips  of  4 or  500  tons  burthen.  A 
fpacious  dry-dock  for  the  repair  of  lhips  connects  with  this 
harbour.  In  a few  years  after  the  piers  were  completed, 
this  harbour  was  nearly  choaked  with  mud  depofited  by  the 
tides.  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  who  was  confulted,  erefted 
a crofs-wall  at  the  uppermofl  extremity  of  the  harbour 
with  numerous  fluices  therein,  by  the  drawing  of  which, 
after  the  tide  has  retired  and  left  this  rtfervoir  full  of  water, 
the  mud  has  been  fince  effectually  fcoured  out ; this  excellent 
engineer  alio  extended  the  pier  400  feet  at  the  head.  Nearly 
300  {hips  have  been  known  at  once  to  atiemble  in  this  har- 
boui  for  {belter  on  the  approach  of  a dorm.  An  aft  5 Geo. 
III.,  paffed  for  improving  this  harbour  as  above,  and  by  37 
Geo.  III.  the  tonnage  charged  on  veffeis  palling  the  Englifh 
Channel  for  the  fupport  of  Rye-harbour,  was  transferred 
to  this  harbour  as  before  mentioned.  In  the  years  1802  and 
1804,  the  Canterbury  and  Nicholas-bay  canal. was  intended  to 
join  the  Stour  river  at  Canterbury  ; and  in  1802,  the  Med- 
way  and  Rather  canal  was  propofed  to  join  it  near  the  fame  place. 

Stour  River  ( Stourbridge .)  Many  years  ago  the  Stour 
river  from  the  Severn  at  Stour-port  to  the  town  of  Stour- 
bridge, (paffing  the  town  of  Kidderminder,)  about  14  miles, 
was  made  navigable  by  means  of  fluices,  weirs,  and  other 
works  ; but  foon  after  there  happened  fo  fudden  and  violent 
a flood  as  to  deftroy  all  thefe  works.  The  Stafford  and 
Worcejler , and  the  Stourbridge  canals,  have  fince  fupplied 
more  effeftually  the  place  of  this  river  navigation. 

Stourbridge  Canal.  Afts  16  and  22d  of  Geo.  III. 
The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  E.  by  a crooked 
courfe  of  about  3 miles  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ; its  eaitern 
end  is  confiderably  elevated,  and  extends  within  about  3 miles 
of  the  grand-ridge  on  its  eaftern  fide  ; its  objefts  are  the  ex- 
port of  coals,  iron-done,  See.  and  forming  part  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  Old  Birmingham  and  the  Severn,  &c. 
Stourbridge  and  Dudley  are  conliderable  towns  near  this 
line  ; which  commences  in  the  StaffordJlAre  and  Worcejlsrjhire 
canal  near  Stourton  and  Stewponey,  and  terminates  in  the 
Dudley  canal  at  Black-Delph  ; there  is  a branch  of  near  1 
mile  to  the  town  of  Stourbridge,  and  a branch  ot  2 miles  to 
Penfnett-Chafe  refervoir,  with  a fide-branch  thereto  of  near 
3 of  a mile  in  Brierly  parifh.  From  the  Stafford  and  W or- 
cejler  canal  to  near  Stewponey,  f of  a mile,  is  a rife  of  43 f 
feet  by  4 locks  ; thence  to  the  Stourbridge  branch,  2 miles, 
is  level ; thence  to  the  Lays,  mile,  has  a rife  of  148  feet 
by  1 6 locks  ; thence  to  the  Dudley  canal,  1^  mile,  is  level ; 
the  Penfnett  and  Brierly  branches  are  level  with  the  laft  or 
fummit-pound,  and  the  Stourbridge  branch  is  level.  The 


width  of  this  canal  is  2S  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  5 feet. 
The  Penfnett-Chafe  or  Fen  refervoir  is  12  acres  in  extent, 
for  fupplying  the  head-level  of  this  canal.  This  company 
were  at  firil  authorifed  to  raife  30,0001.  in  iool.  {hares  ; the 
lad  aft  authorifed  calling  upon  the  fubferibers  for  7,500b 
more,  by  which  their  {hares  are  now  increafed  to  125I  each. 
The  rates  of  tonnage  will  be  found  in  Mr.  John  Cary's 
Inland  Navigation,  pages  50  and  5 1 . Goods  may  be  navi- 
gated on  the  fummit-level  toll  free  ; and  road-materials  and 
manures  for  adjoining  lands,  may  alfo  be  carried  on  any  of 
the  pounds  toll  free.  Lefs  than  15  tons  are  not  to  pafs  any- 
lock  without  confent.  Side-branches  may  be  made  to  the 
adjacent  collieries.  The  Worcejler  and  Birmingham  company 
were  bound  (aft  31  Geo.  III.)  to  make  up  the  profits  of 
this  concern  to  9 per  cent  per  annum,  in  cafe  of  their  canal 
leffening  the  trade  hereon  ; but  on  the  extenfion  of  the 
Dudley  canal  to  join  the  Worcejler  and  Birmingham,  the  laft 
mentioned  company  were  exonerated  therefrom,  and  the 
Dudley  engaged  (33  Geo.  III.)  to  make  up  the  annual 
dividend  on  the  {hares  in  this  concern  to  12I.  each  ; but  not 
to  exceed  3I.,  and  this  when  their  own  canal  yielded  a 
dividend  of  5I.  per  fhare.  The  part  of  this  canal  below 
Stourbridge  fupplies  the  place  of  the  river  Stour  navigation, 
which  was  deltroyed  by  floods  as  above  mentioned.  .In 
1786,  the  Stourbridge  and  Worcejler  was  propofed  to  join  this 
canal  at  Stourbridge  ; as  was  alfo  a branch  fince  propofed 
from  the  IV orcjler  and  Birmingham. 

Stourbridge  and  Worcejler.  In  1786,  a canal  was  pro- 
pofed, and  fupported  by  the  late  lord  Dudley  and  Ward , 
from  the  Severn  river  at  Diglis  below  Worceller  city  to  the 
Stourbridge  canal  at  that  place,  pafihig  Bromfgrove ; its 
propofed  iength  was  26  miles  with  772  feet  of  lockage,  by 
128  locks;  iome  tunnels  and  other  large  works  were  necef- 
fary ; a bill  for  this  canal  paffed  the  commons,  but  was 
rejefted  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 

Stover  Canal.  Aft  32  Geo.  III. — The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.W,  for  6^  miles  in  the  county 
of  Devon  ; it  is  but  little  elevated  ; its  objefts  are  the  import 
of  coals,  {Belly  fea-fand  and  lime,  as  manures,  and  the  ex- 
port of  potters’  clay  (ufed  in  Staffordfhire,  Lancafhire,  &c.) 
and  a peculiar  kind  of  imperfeft  coal  found  in  fmall  quantities 
at  Bovey-Tracey  ; Newton  Bufliel  and  Chudleigh  are  con- 
fiderable  towns  near  this  canal,  which  commences  in  the 
tide-way  in  the  Reign  river  at  Newton  Abbots,  and  termi- 
nates at  Bovey-Tracey,  with  a branch  of  5 1 miles  to  the 
town  of  Chudleigh.  From  Newton-Abbots  to  Newton- 
Buftiel,  1 mile,  is  a rife  of  20  feet;  thence  to  Bovey,  5^ 
miles,  is  30  feet  rife;  the  Chudleigh  branch  is  level..  James 
Rempler,  efq.  is  the  foie  proprietor  of  this  canal,  and  Mr. 
Gray  was  his  engineer.  At  Teigngrace,  and  the  adjoining 
parilhes,  the  furplus  w ater  of  this  canal  has  been  applied  to 
the  irrigating  of  the  lands  below  it,  a capital  improvement, 
which  we  are  very  anxious  to  fee  more  generally  adopted. 

Stowmarket  and  Bury  Rail-way.  In  December,  1802,  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  make  a rail-way  from  the  Stowmarket 
and  Ipfwich  navigation  at  Stowmarket,  to  the  Lark  river  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  latter 
place,  and  the  intermediate  country  with  coals ; (the  Lark 
navigation  being  often  interrupted  by  droughts  in  the  au- 
tumn ;)  and  for  the  readier  export  of  farming  produfts. 

Stowmarket  and  Ipswich  Navigation.  Afts  33 
and  45  Geo.  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  navigation 
(which  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Orwell  river)  is  nearly 
N.W.  for  about  2 6 miles,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  firft 
13  miles,  to  near  Ipfwich,  being  a wide  channel  or  eduary 
in  the  tide-way,  the  remainder  is  not  greatly  elevated ; its 
objefts  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c.  and  the  export  of 
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farming  produfts  ; it  is  joined  by  tbe  Stour  river  near  Har- 
wich. Ipfwich  is  the  4 1 ft  Britifh  town,  with  a population 
of  11.277  perfons.  Harwich,  Needham,  and  Stowmarket 
are  alfo  confiderable  towns  near  this  navigation  ; which  com- 
mences in  the  German  ocean  at  Landguard  fort,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Stowmarket.  This  company  were, 
by  an  aft  prior  to  the  above,  authoriled  to  raife  14,300k  by 
the  firft  aft  above  l^ioool.  more  might  be  raifed  ; the  Ialt 
aft  was  for  improving  the  port  of  Ipfwich  by  deepening  the 
fame,  fo  that  (hips  might  unload  at  the  wharfs,  &c.  In 
December,  1S02,  it  was  propofed  that  the  Stowmarket  and 
Bury  rail-way  (hould  join  this  navigation  at  Stowmarket. 

Stratford  Cahal.  Afts  3.3,  37,  and  39  Geo.  Ill 

The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.  for  23^  milts, 
in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Worceller;  it  is  very 
conliderably  elevated,  and  erodes  the  grand-ridge  : its  objefts 
are  the  export  of  coals,  lime,  and  paving-ftones,  and  as  a link 
in  the  great  chain  of  canal  communication  ; at  Kingfwood  in 
Rowington  a branch  of  this  canal  connects  with  the  War- 
wick and  Birmingham  : Stratford-upon-Avon  and  Henley 
are  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  canal,  which  com- 
mences in  or  near  the  A von  river  st  S tratford,  and  terminates 
in  the  IVorceJler  and  Birmingham  canal  at  King’s  Norton, 
about  6 miles  from  Birmingham.  From  near  Hockley  there 
is  a branch  2 £ miles  long  to  Tan  worth  quarries  ; from  near 
I. ap worth  there  is  another  branch  of  ij  miles  to  the  War 
wick  and  Birmingham  canal ; and  from  near  Wilmcote  is  a 
branch  of  4 miles  to  Temple-Grafton  lime-works,  with  a 
branchof  about  1 mile  fromthiscutto  Afton-Cantelow.  From 
Stratford  to  near  Copnas-hill,  ii  mile,  is  level ; thence  to 
Wilmcote,  1 mile,  has  a rife  of  86  feet ; thence  to  Prefton- 
mill,  6 miles,  is  level ; thence  to  Prefton-green,  i|-mile,  is 
a rife  of  7 6 feet  ; thence  to  Lapworth-hall,  1 mile,  is  level ; 
thence  to  Hockley  Heath,  z\  miles,  is  a rife  of  147  feet ; 
and  thence  to  the  Worcejier  and  Birmingham  canal,  10  miles, 
is  level  ; the  Tanworth  branch  is  level,  and  connefts  with 
the  fummit-pound  : the  Temple-Grafton  cut  is  level  for  the 
firft  i\  miles,  and  in  the  next  1^  mile  the  rife  is  20  feet.  Near 
Milepole  hill  is  a tunnel  of  320  yards  in  length  ; there  arc 
feveral  fmall  aqueduft  bridges  ; and  fome  deep-cutting  near 
Waring’s  Green.  In  May  1 796  the  fummit-levei  of  this  canal 
fromthe  Wore  Jfer  and  Birmingham  canal  to  Hockley-heath  was 
completed  and  .opened.  This  company  was  authorifed  to 
raife  225,000k  the  amount  of  (hares  icok  The  rates  of 
tonnage  and  exemptions  are  very  long  ; fee  Phillips's  4to. 
Hi/lory,  Appendix,  p.  1x1  and  112.  At  the  junftion  with 
the  IVorceJler  and  Birmingham  canal  ftop-gates  are  to  be 
erefted,  to  befhutand  locked  by  either  company,  when  the 
fupplies  of  the  other  canal  fail  in  dry  feafons ; with  the  Dudley 
and  IVorceJler  and  Birmingham  canals  there  are  a number  of  re- 
gulationsas  to  tonnage,  in  the  fecond  aft  above(35Geo.IlI.). 
About  the  year  1792  the  Stratford  and  Croperdy  canal  was 
propofed  to  join  this  at  Stratford. 

Stratford  and  Croperdy.  A.bout  the  year  1 792  a canal 
was  propofed  to  conneft  with  the  Avon  river  and  Stratford 
canal  at  Stratford,  and  proceed  to  the  Oxford  canal  at  Cro- 
perdy,  by  a courfe  of  about  31  miles  in  length  ; this  being 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  propofed  line  between  Dudley  and 
Croperdy  ; the  northern  part  thereof  being  iince  occupied 
by  the  Stratford  and  the  Dudley  canals. 

Stroudwater  Canal.  Afts  34  Geo.  II.  15  Gee. 
HI.  23  (for  Thames  and  Severn,)  and  33  and  37  Geo.  III. 
(for  Gloucejler  and  Berkley). — The  general  direftion  of  this 
canal  is  about  E.  for  8 miles,  (following  nearly  the  courfe 
of  Stroudwater  river,)  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter  ; it  is  not 
greatly  elevated  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals,  and 
forming  part  of  the  firft  direft  communication  between  the 


Severn  and  Thames  and  Ifts  rivers;  at  Wheatenhurft  thfc 
Gloucejler  and  Berkley  canal  croffes  and  connefts  herewith. 
Stroud  is  the  1 14th  Britiih  town,  with  a population  of 
5,422  perfons.  This  canal  commences  in  the  Severn  river 
at  Framiload,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Severn 
canal  at  Walibndge  near  Stroud  ; from  the  Severn  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  there  being  a rife  of  108  feet : this 
canal  is  wide  enough  for  the  Severn  river  boats.  The  en- 
gineers were  Mr.  Thomas  7'eoman  and  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth . 
The  firft  of  the  above  afts  was  for  powers  to  raile  2o,ocok 
in  2 col.  (harts,  intending  to  execute  the  works  under  the 
powers  of  an  aft  of  2 Geo.  II.  for  improving  the  Stroud- 
water river,  but  feveral  expeniive  law-fuits  put  a flop  to  the 
woiks,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  until  the  fecond  act 
was  obtained  : a double  lock  of  14  feet  rife  on  this  canal 
had  a (lipping  bank  of  earth  20  feet  high  by  its  fide,  and 
gave  immenfe  trouble,  to  prevent  vhe  walis  thereof  being 
bulged  in,  this  was  at  laft  accompliflied  by  the  turning  of  two 
dry  drains  of  four  feet  diameter,  between  the  lock  and  the 
bank.  In  1802  the  dividends  on  (hares  in  this  concern  were 
6k  each,  and  their  price  was  about  2 25k  This  canal  has 
no  horle  towing-path,  but  ililes  are  erefted  thereon;  and  the 
barges  are  hauled  by  men.  Where  this  canal  croffes  the 
Gloucejler  and  Berkley,  ftop-gates  arc  to  be  erefted  to  prevent 
this  canal  from  loling  its  water;  no  dues  are  to  be  taken  fer 
vefl'tls  crofting  either  of  thefe  canals.  If,  while  the  Glouceil 
ter  and  Berkley  is  cutting,  the  navigation  of  this  canal  is 
interrupted,  five  guineas  per  day  are  to  be  paid  to  this  com- 
pany ; veftels  palling  to  or  from  the  Berkley  and  Gloucefter  canal 
and  this,  are  to  pay  the- fame  tonnage  as  to  and  from  the 
Severn  at  Framiload.  This  company  are  authorifed  to  take 
2s.  3d.  per  ton  for  coals  which  pafs  through  this  canal,  and 
on  the  Thames  and  Severn  canals,  but  not  bevond  Binfeorrtb 
bridge  thereon,  and  for  Inch  coals  as  pafs  eaftward  of  Brinf- 
comb  bridge,  is.  per  ton. 

Stroudwater  River.  The  aft  of  2 Geo.  II.  pafted  for 
making  this  river  navigable  between  the  Severn  and  the  town 
of  Stroud,  a diftance  of  about  8 miles,  as  above  ; but  tbe 
oppofition  of  the  millers  and  others  prevented  its  being  ac- 
complifhed,  until  34  Geo.  II.  when  Mr.  Bridge  undertook 
to  conftruft  the  navigation,  without  wafte  of  water  or  pre- 
judice to  the  mills,  by  means  of  cranes  to  hoift  the  goods  in 
boxes  out  of  the  boats  in  one  pound,  and  place  them  in 
others  in  the  adjoining  pounds,  as  we  have  before  deferibed; 
but  this  fcheme  mifearried,  and  the  projectors  were  nearly 
ruined;  at  length  the  Stroudwater  canal  was  conftrufted  by 
the  fide  of  this  river  as  above. 

Surrey  Iron  Rail-way,  ( Northern  part).  Afts  41 
and  45  Geo.  III. — This,  the  firft  public  rail-way  conftrufted 
near  the  metropolis,  has  about  a S.E.  direftion,  for  10  miles, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  : its  fouthern  end  has  a confiderable 
elevation  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals  and  manures, 
and  the  export  of  chalk,  flint,  fire-ftone,  fullers’-eavth,  and 
agricultural  produfts.  Croydon  is  the  108th  Britifh  town, 
with  a population  of  570 3 perfons ; Wandfworth  is  alfo  a 
confiderable  town  on  this  line  ; which  commences  near  the 
tide-way  in  the  river  Thames  at  Wandfworth,  and  terminates 
at  the  turnpike-houfe  S.  of  Croydon,  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  Surrey  iron-rail-way ; at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Croydon  the  line  of  this  rail-  way  is  but  about  •§•  of  a mile 
from  the  Croydon  canal ; from  Mitcham  common  a branch 
goes  off  for  about  \\  mile  to  Mr.  Shipley's  fkinning  mill  at 
Carfhalton  ; and,  to  Meffrs.  Were  and  Burjl:' soil-mill,  about 
^ of  a mile,  there  is  another  branch  at  Garrat-iane.  This 
rail-way  has  nowhere  a greater  afeent  than  about  1 inch  in 
10  feet : it  is  double  throughout,  with  numerous  crofting 
places  for  the  carriagt  out  of  one  road  or  track  into  the 
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other;  of  thefe  we  have  already  given  a particular  account,  a6 
alfoof  the  contrivances  for  (hooting  the  contents  of  the  rail- 
way waggons,  on  fome  occafions,  into  barges  lying  in  the  en- 
trance bafon  at  Wandfworth,  which  is  about  ^ of  a mile  long, 
with  a lock,  next  the  Thames , and  is  fpaciods  enough  to  hold 
30  barges  or  more  at  o-ce,  feveral  of  which  can  lie  along  the 
wharf  to  load  or  unload  at  the  fame  time.  The  width  of  each 
track  is  about  5 A feet,  the  waggons  carry  about  3^  tons  each, 
and  feveral  of  them  are  often  linked  together  to  be  drawn  by 
one  horfe.  This  rail-way  erodes  the  Wandle  river  twice  on 
wooden  bridges.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1802,  the  entrance 
bafon  at  Wandfworth  was  completed  and  opened  ; in  October 
of  the  fame  year,  the  rail-way  from  the  fide  thereof  crofiing 
the  turnpike  road,  and  extending  to  Garrat  was  completed, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year  it  was  opened  to  Croy- 
don. The  company  were,  by  the  fi rft  aft,  authorifed  to 
raife  50,0001.  and  a further  fum,  by  fche  act  of  the  late 
feffions,  the  amount  of  (hares  100I.  Few  fubjedls  have  been 
more  variably  Hated  than  the  coft  per  mile  of  this  rail-way. 
Mr.  ‘John  Phillips,  after  noticing  in  his  Hijlory  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  adds,  that  iron  rail-ways  are  made 
at  an  expence  of  about  3 col.  per  mile.  The  original  eftimate 
was,  we  believe,  2000I.  per  mile  ; at  a public  meeting  at 
Gofport,  in  September  1S03,  it  was  (fated  by  fome  favour- 
ers of  the  extenlion  of  a canal  from  Croydon  to  Portfmouth, 
that  the  expenditure  on  this  rail-way  had  amounted  to  6,400b 
per  mile  ; but  the  advocates  for  extending  this  rail-way  to 
Portfmouth  inlfead  of  a canal,  then  contended  that  the  ex- 
pence did  not  exceed  4,500!.  per  mile;  while  Mr.  James 
Malcolm , in  his  Agricultural  Report  on  Surrey,  ju lb  pub- 
lifhed,  after  Hating  the  great  pains  he  had  been  at  to  come 
at  the  faffs,  fays,  “ inlfead,  therefore,  of  the  expence  being 
2000I.  psr  mile,  it  appears  as  if  it  would  be  ycool.!”  (this 
includes  all  the  expenditure  of  the  company).  The  rates 
of  tonnage  are  from  2d.  to  6d.  per  ton,  per  mile,  for  dif- 
ferent goods;  and  owners  of  adjoining  lands  may  ufe  the 
rail-way  as  a drift  road.  Ten  pounds  annually  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  city  of  London  by  this  company,  for  conneffing  with 
the  river  Thames. 

Surrey  Iron  Rail-way)  ( Southern  part).  Aff  43 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direffion  of  this  line  of  rail-way  is 
nearly  S.  by  a bending  courfe  of  about  16  miles,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  ; upon  the  chalk-hills  or  North  Downs, 
it  is  greatly  elevated  ; its  objeffs  are  the  import  of  coals  and 
manures,  and  the  export  of  chalk,  lime,  fire-ftone,  free- 
ffone,  flints,  fullers’-earth,  and  agricultural  produffs.  Croy- 
don is  the  ioSth  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  5,743 
perfons  ; Ryegate  and  Godffone  are  alfo  confiderable  towns 
on  or  near  this  line,  which  commences  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Surrey  iron  rail-way  at  Croydon  turnpike,  near  the 
fouthern  end  of  that  town,  and  terminates  at  Goditone, 
pafiing  near  to  the  towns  of  Merltham  and  Ryegate  in  its 
courfe.  It  has  a rife  or  fall  of  1 inch  in  10  feet,  in  eroding 
the  Downs : near  to  Merlfham  is  a confiderable  length  of 
cutting  30  feet  deep  in  fome  places,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  defeent ; at  Smitham-bottom  is  an  embankment  of 
20  feet  high,  acrofs  a valley,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  a 
road-arch  under  it;  it  erodes  the  Croydon  and  Merlfham 
road  in  another  place  by  an  arch,  and  the  road  is  funk 
confiderably  in  order  that  the  rail-way  with  its  proper  de- 
feent may  pafs  over  it.  The  width  of  this  double  rail-way, 
including  a path  on  each  fide  for  the  carriage  drivers  is  24 
feet.  Some  of  the  waggons  hereon  have  their  fore-wheels 
placed  quite  forward,  and  the  hind-wheels  nearly  under  the 
middle  of  the  waggon,  by  which  means  Hones,  & c.  can 
eafily  be  (hot  out  of  them  when  required.  Near  to  this 
rail-way  at  Merffham  there  is  a quarry  of  white  ioft  free- 


done  (much  fimilar  to  the  Totternhoe-fipne  on  the  Grand* 
Juntiwn  fummit  branch).  The  fhares  in  this  concern  are  tocl. 
tach.  In  September,  1801,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make 
a branch  of  this  intended  rail-way  from  near  Ryegate  to 
the  Arun  river  at  Wifborough  green  ; and  another  branch 
or  rather  an  extenfion  hereof,  from  near  GodHone  to  the 
Oufe  upper  navigation  at  Linfield.  About  the  month  of 
June  lalf  (1805,)  this  rail-way  between  Croydon  and  Merf- 
tliam  was  opened,  and  12  waggons  loaded  with  Hone,  weigh- 
ing  38J  tons,  were  drawn  with  eafe  by  one  horfe  for  6 miles 
down  the  defeent  to  Croydon-turnpike,  in  1 hour  and  45 
minutes  ; from  which  place  the  fame  hoife  fet  off  again  with 
4 other  loaded  waggons  attached,  and  perfons  riding  on  them, 
making  in  the  whole  more  than  55  tons,  which  it  was  faid 
he  drew  with  apparent  eafe  ! 

Swale  River.  The  general  diredfion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  N.W.  for  about  35  miles,  by  a crooked  courfe  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire.  Its  northern  end  is  very  con- 
fiderably elevated,  and  this  river  is  fubjeft  to  rapid  and  al- 
moft  uncontroulable  floods : its  objeffs  are  the  carriage  of 
coals,  and  the  export  of  farming  products.  Aldborough 
and  Richmond  are  confiderable  towns  near,  or  on  this  river, 
which  commences  in  the  Tore  river  at  My  ton  ; and  the  na- 
vigation was  intended  to  terminate  at  Richmond.  In  1767, 
Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  the  propriety  of  moving 
Topcliff  mill  to  a new  feite,  in  the  defign  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  navigation  had  adopted  of  building  new  mills 
in  feveral  places,  and  on  which  it  has  been  faid  that  30,000]. 
was  expended,  and  but  a fmall  part  of  the  above  line  was  ren- 
dered effectually  navigable.  Mr.  John  Smith  jun.  was  the 
refident  engineer.  In  1801,  the  Topclijf  and  Pierjlridge  was 
propofed  to  join  at  Topcliff. 

Swansea  Canal.  A&  34  Geo.  III. — The  direffion  of 
this  canal  is  about  N.N.E.  for  17^  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan  and  Brecknock,  in  South  Wales.  Its  northern 
end  is  confiderably  elevated  : its  objetls  are  the  export  of 
coals  and  iron-ftone,  iron,  &c.  the  carriage  of  lime  to  the 
intermediate  works  and  country  ; and  copper-ore,  to  the 
works,  &c.  Swanfea  is  the  99th  Britifh  town,  with  6,099 
inhabitants.  This  canal  commences  in  Swanfea  har- 
bour, in  Swanfea  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tave  river,  and 
terminates  at  Hen-noyadd  lime-works  : a part  of  this  line 
between  Llandoor  brook  and  Morris  town,  if  mile  in 
length,  (called  Morris’s  canal)  through  the  eftate  of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  was  conftru&ed  by  that  nobleman,  who 
receives  the  tolls  thereof.  From  near  Swanfea  to  Llanfamlet 
is  a branch  of  3 miles  in  length  ; and  a rail-way  branch  of 
about  2 miles  to  a large  coal  mine,  where  an  audit  or  tunnel 
of  3 miles  in  length  has  been  made  under  ground,  and  out 
of  which  200  tons  of  coals  are  daily  brought ; on  an  in- 
clined-plane on  this  branch,  near  1 mile  in  length,  the  coal- 
waggons  defeend  without  horfes,  regulated  by  a convoy  or 
brake,  as  we  have  before  deferibed,  and  the  empty  wag- 
gons are  drawn  up  the  plane  again  by  horfes.  From  the 
tide-way  at  Swanfea  to  oppofite  Pont-ar  Taw,  8|  miles,  is 
a rife  of  105  feet ; thence  to  Pont  Gwaynclawdd,  8 miles, 
is  a rife  of  230  feet ; and  thence  f of  a mile  to  Hen-noyadd 
is  a rife  of  31  ftet.  An  a&  44  Geo.  III.  palled  for  amend- 
ing two  former  ones,  for  building  piers,  and  deepening  and 
improving  the  harbour  of  Swanfea,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
captain  Jofeph  Huddart.  About  the  year  1797  the  weffern 
pier,  extending  228  yards  into  the  fea,  was  completed ; 
which  had  the  effedl  of  confining  the  current  of  the  Tave 
river,  and  deepening  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  2 feet : in 
1802  this  pier  was  extended  57  yards  farther  out,  and  in 
November  1S04  a jetty  thereto  was  completed.  In  April 
laff  (1805)  a new  pier  was  begun  on  the  eaffem  fide  of  the 
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^arbour,  which  is  to  be  extended  out  and  brought  round 
weitwardly,  within  70  yards  of  the  other  pier,  for  effeftu- 
ally  fecuring  and  fcouring  the  mouth  of  the  harbour : dry 
and  wet  docks  are  alfo  intended,  and  by  embanking  the 
river,  a molt  fpacious  quay  is  to  be  formed.  From  this 
port,  in  1768,  only  694  (hips  cleared  out;  in  1790  thefe 
were  increafcd  to  1677  (flips,  and  in  j8oo  to  no  lefs  than 
2590  of  134,264  regiitered  tons.  Within  2 miles  of  Swan- 
fea,  feven  large  copper-works  have  of  late  years  been  erect- 
ed, for  (melting  of  roafted  ore  from  the  Cornifh  and  An- 
glefea  mines,  ' brought  in  (hips,  which  return  laden  with 
coals  for  working  the  mine-engines  and  roailing  the  ore  : 
the  number  of  iron-furnaces,  potteries,  and  other  large 
works  near  this  place  are  alfo  eonliderable.  This  canal 
company  was  authorifed  to  raife  90,0001.,  the  amount  of 
(hares  look  each  ; and  it  was  provided  in  the  aft,  that  this 
canal  fhould  be  completed  in  4 years  ; feveral  rail-way 
branches  may  be  made  thereto.  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheafly , and  the  canal  was  completed  and  opened 
in  Oftober  J798.  The  rates  of  tonnage  may  be  feen  in 
Phillips' s 4to.  Hljlory,  Appen.  pages  1 66  and  167.  Boats 
with  lefs  than  15  tons,  when  the  water  does,  and  10  when  it 
does  not  flow  over  the  lock-weirs,  are  not  to  pafs  without 
leave  or  paying  for  that  tonnage.  In  the  year  1804,  54,235 
tons  of  coal  and  culver  were  brought  down  this  canal  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  grofs  tonnage  on  this  canal  amounted  to 
3390!.  In  Swanfea  harbour,  the  Swanfea  and  Oyjlermouth 
rail-way  connects  with  this  canal. 

Swansea  and  Oystermouth  Rail-way.  Aft  44 
Geo.  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  rail-way  is  nearly 
S.W.  by  a bending  courfe,  following  clofely  the  fea  fhore, 
for  about  7^  miles  in  length  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
in  South  Wales  : its  objeft  is  the  carrying  of  lime-ltone, 
lime,  and  coals.  Swanfea  is  the  99th  Britiih  town,  with 
6,099  inhabitants.  This  rail-way  connefts  with  the  Swan- 
fea canal  in  Swanfea  harbour,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the 
Mumbles  lime-ftone  quarries  near  Oyftermouth.  In  April 
laft  ( iSo^)  this  rail- way  was  nearly  completed.  There  is  a 
light-houfe  on  the  Mumbles  point  for  the  fecurity  of  (hips 
entering  Swanfea  harbour,  which  was  lately  improved. 

Tamar  Manure  Navigation.  Aft  36  Geo.  Ill — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.W.  for  about 
22  miles,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Tamar  river,  on  the 
fouthern  coaft;  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Its 
northern  end  is  'confiderably  elevated  : its  objefts  are  the 
import  of  coals,  and  fea-fand  and  lime  as  manures  ; and  the 
export  of  agricultural  produfts.  Launcefton  is  the  only 
coufiderable  town  on  this  line;  which  commences  in  the 
tide- way  in  the  Tamar  river  at  Morwellham  quay  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tavifock  canal)  near  Calflock,  and  ter- 
minates at  Tamarton  bridge  in  North  Tamarton,  with  a 
branch  to  Rich-mill  grove  in  Launcefton.  The  Tamar  is 
to  be  made  navigable  as  far  as  Port-pool  near  Blanch-Dowm, 
before  the  canal  commences.  The  locks  are  to  be  either 
about  5 feet  or  9!  feet  wide,  and  12^,  24A,  or  y,6\  feet 
long,  in  order  to  receive  a number  of  fmall  boats,  in  length 
and  fide  by  fide  therein,  as  may  be  judged  bell.  Inclined 
planes  and  rail-ways  may  be  fubftituted  in  place  of 
locks  on  the  canal  in  any  part.  This  company  is  autho- 
rifed  to  raife  i2i,oool.,  the  amount  of  each  (hare  50I.  A 
feeder  may  be  taken  from  the  Tamar  river,  and  all  fprings 
within  2000  yards  of  the  head  level,  and  within  1000 
yards  of  every  other  part  of  the  line  ; 200I.  per  annum 
is  to  be  paid  by  this  company  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
for  the  liberty  of  making  this  navigation.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  what  progrefs  has  yet  been  made 
in  the  cutting  of  this  canal.  By  the  aft  14  Geo.  III.  a 


canal  was  intended,  but  never  executed,  through  this  line, 
and  extending  to  the  Iriih  Channel,  called  the  Bude  and 
Launcejlon  canal. 

Tamar  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river  is 
nearly  north  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  6 miles,  between 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; the  tide  flows  through 
its  whole  length  ; Beer-Afliton  is  a coniiderable  town  near 
this  navigation;  which  is  ufed  for  the  import  of  coals,  fea- 
fand,  lime,  &c.  and  the  export  of  (late  and  agricultural 
produfts.  It  commences  in  Hamoaze  and  terminates  in  the 
Tamar  Manure  navigation  and  Tavijhck  canal,  at  Morwell- 
ham quay  near  Calftock.  In  the  year  1774,  an  aft  pafTed 
for  the  Bude  and  Launcejlon  canal  intended  to  conneft  with 
this  at  Calftock,  but  it  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

Tarleth  Canal.  In  1773,  Mr.  IV alt  furveyed  the  ifthmus 
between  Eaft  and  Weft  Tarleth  lochs,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  for  a canal  to  communicate  between  Loch  Fine 
and  the  found  of  Jura  ; the  diftance  of  high-water  mark  in 
the  two  lochs  he  found  to  be  1 mile,  and  the  height  of  the 
ridge  between  them,  45  feet  above  high-water  at  neap  tides. 
Mr.  Watt’s  different  eftimates  were,  for  a canal  with  locks 
7 feet  deep,  17,988k  ; and  for  one  10  feet  deep  and  a pro- 
portional width,  23,884k  The  expences  of  a thorough 
cut  without  locks,  of  12  feet  deep  at  high-water,  73,849k, 
and  for  one  of  15. feet  deep,  1 20,789k  A very  large  canal 
has  fince  been  formed  about  13  miles  north  of  this,  called 
the  Crinan  canal,  which  more  effeftually  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  communication  between  Loch  Fine  and  the  found  of  Jura . 

Tavistock  Canal.  Aft  43  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direftion  of  this  canal  is  N.E.  for  about  4^  miles  in  the 
county  of  Devon  ; great  part  of  it  is  confiderably  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  fea : its  objefts  are  the  export  of 
(late,  copper-ore,  and  other  minerals,  and  of  agricultural 
produfts  ; the  import  of  coals,  lime,  and  other  articles  for 
the  fupply  of  Taviftock  town  and  the  furrounding  country; 
and  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  mines  in  Morwellham 
down  : this  canal  commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Tamar  river 
(near  the  commencement  of  the  Tamar  Manure  navigation) 
at  Morwellham  quay  new  bafon,  near  Calftock,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  town  of  Taviftock.  From  Crebar  near  the 
north  end  of  the  tunnel,  it  has  a branch  of  2 miles  to  the 
(late  quarries  at  Mill-hill  bridge.  From  the  Tamar  river, 
f of  a mile  is  level  with  high-water  at  Morwellham  quay; 
thence  in  ^ of  a mile,  is  a rife  of  237  feet  ; thence,  about 
3f  miles  to  Taviftock  is  level  ; the  branch  is  level  to  New 
Quarry,  about  if  miles  ; thence  to  Mill-hill  bridge,  § of  a 
mike,  is  a rife  of  19I  feet.  The  locks  upon  this  canal  are 
to  be  calculated  in  length  and  width  for  the  life  of  boats  of 
12^  feet  long,  and  5 feet  wide,  either  fingly  or  feveral  to- 
gether, as  on  the  Tamar  Manure  navigation  above  men- 
tioned : but  the  company  have  the  pow-er  to  ereft  inclined- 
planes  for  boats,  or  boxes  of  goods,  inftead  of  locks,  if 
they  think  fit.  Through  Morwellham  down,  which  is  of 
hard  rock,  and  fuppofed  to  be  interfefted  by  feveral  fiffures, 
or  loads  filled  with  metallic  ores,  is  to  be  a tunnel  about 
2500  yards  long,  and  about  460  feet  beneath  the  higheft 
point  of  the  down  in  its  courfe  : near  Crebar  is  to  be  an 
embankment  and  aqueduft  bridge  60  feet  high,  acrofs  the 
Lumbourn  river  ; which  is  to  have  a new  courfe  cut  for  it 
for  a confiderable  diftance  near  the  branch  of  this  canal  be- 
low New  Quarry.  This  canal  is  to  be  fed  from  the  Tavy 
river  at  Taviftock,  and  by  any  fprings  or  dreams  within 
5000  yards  of  the  line.  Mr.  John  Taylor  is  the  engineer 
to  this  canal  and  tunnel,  which  paffes  entirely  through  the 
eftate  of  the  duke  of  Bedford , who  has  leafed  to  this  com- 
pany the  mines  which  may  be  found  in  the  tunnelling,  or 
within  certain  diftances  of  this  canal.  In  February  laft 
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(1805)  about  300  yards  in  length  of  the  tunnel  had  been 
cut,  and  a known  load  of  copper-ore  had  been  interfered 
therein,  which  gave  the  belt  hopes  of  difcovering  other  un- 
known ones,  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  company  is  au- 
thorifed  to  raife  30,000k,  and  the  amount  of  each  (hare  is 
30I.  The  rates  of  tonnage  are  for  lime-ftone  conveyed 
through  the  tunnel,  is.  3d.  per  ton  ; for  building-ftone, 
dates,  bricks,  tiles,  clay,  fand,  earth,  dung,  ores,  iron, 
and  metals  (made  marketable)  conveyed  through  the  tun- 
nel, 2s.  per  ton  ; and  for  coals,  coke,  culm,  lime,  timber, 
bark,  corn,  grain,  and  ail  other  goods  pafilng  through  the 
tunnel,  3s.  per  ton  ; building-done,  (late,  &c.  as  above, 
carried  on  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  canal,  or  its 
branches,  except  in  the  tunnel,  is.  per  ton  ; and  coals, 
coke,  &c.  is.  6d.  per  ton.  The  lad  rates  are  not  to  be 
charged  on  any  goods  either  carried  or  fuhfequently  re- 
moved on  any  part  of  this  canal,  which  have  before  paid 
the  tunnel  rates  : and  ores  may  be  carried  to  the  drcffing- 
floors,  or  the  walte  or  rubbidi  of  mines  or  loads  be  removed 
to  proper  places  on  any  part  of  this  canal  or  its  branches, 
free  of  tolls.  Befides  the  above  rates,  all  goods  which  oafs 
into,  or  from  the  'Tamar  river,  and  are  not  loaded  at  Mor- 
wellham  quay,  are  to  pay  as  follows  for  reimburfmg  the 
owner  and  occupiers  thereof,  for  the  lofs  of  wharfage  on 
fuch  goods,  viz.  date  3d.  per  ton,  lime-done  6d.  per  ton  ; 
ores,  (made  marketable)  iron,  bricks,  tiles,  clay,  fand, 
earth,  and  dung,  6d. ; and  all  other  goods  is.  per  ton  ; 
and  over  and  above  this,  one  penny  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  on 
all  goods  entering  the  canal  bafon  at  Morwellham.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  may  make  collateral  branches  or  rail-ways 
to  this  canal  in  any  part. 

Tavy  River.  The  general  diredlion  of  this  river  is 
N.E.  for  about  2f  miles  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; the  tide 
from  the  fouth  coad  flows  through  its  whole  length  : its 
objedls  are  the  import  of  coals,  fea-fand,  Ac.  and  the  export 
of  date,  copper-ore,  &c.  It  commences  in  Hamoaze  and 
terminates  at  Lophill  quay. 

Taw  River.  The  direction  of  this  river,  or  eduary,  is 
nearly  eail  for  about  8 miles  on  the  north-wed  coad  of  De- 
vonfhire  : the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  : its  ob- 
jedls  are  the  fupply  of  Barndaple  and  the  adjacent  country 
with  coals  and  other  articles,  and  the  export  of  farming 
products.  This  navigation  commences  in  St.  George’s 
Channel,  at  Biddeford  bay,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of 
Barndaple  : near  to  Appledore  the  Torridge  river  joins  this 
navigation. 

Tay  River.  The  general  direction  of  this  river,  firth, 
or  eduarv,  is  nearly  wed  for  about  26  miles,  between  An- 
gus and  Fife,  and  in  the  county  of  Perth  in  Scotland.  The 
tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  : its  objects  are  the  fup- 
ply and  trade  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. Dundee  is  the  1 8th  Bri.tifli  town,  with  26,084  per- 
fons,  and  Perth  the  26th,  with  14,878  perfons.  This  firth 
commences  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  terminates  at  Ptrth 
bridge.  This  bridge,  built  of  done  by  Mr.  ’John  Mylne, 
was  ('wept  away  by  a rapid  flood  in  1621.  In  1763,  Mr. 
'John  Smeaton  was  confulted  on  the  building  of  a new 
bridge;  and  in  1766  he  began  one  of  7 arches,  where  the 
river  was  893  feet  wide  : the  depth  of  the  Tay  at  this 
bridge  at  neap  tides  in  dry  fealons  was  only  2 feet,  at  fpring 
tides  10  teet  deep.  At  Stanley,  7 or  S miles  higher  up  this 
river,  three  foughs  or  tunnels  of  eondderable  length  (one  of 
them  from  12  to  9 feet  wide  arched  with  done)  are  driven 
through  the  hill,  which  occafions  a great  loop  in  the  river, 
by  which  24  to  20  feet  fall  is  gained,  for  a large  portion  of 
the  dream,  to  work  cotton-mills  and  other  machinery;  and 
running  in  this  fubterraneous  channel  it  never  freezes. 


Tees  River.  The  general  diredlion  of  this  river  is  nearly 
S.E.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  12  miles,  between  the 
counties  of  York  and  Durham  : the  firft  four  miles  are  by  a 
very  wide  eduary  : the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  : 
its  objefts  are  the  trade  of  Stockton,  and  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produdls.  Stockton  is  a confiderable  town  on  this 
river;  which  commences  in  the  German  ocean,  at  Seaton 
Nook,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Stockton.  In  the  pre- 
fent  autumn  there  was  an  intention  of  improving  this  navi- 
gation. In  1S03,  the  foundations  were  laid  for  an  iron- 
bridge,  to  be  eredled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wi/fon,  over  this  river  at  Yarm,  a few  miles  above  Stockton, 
in  place  of  an  old  done  bridge,  whofe  clumfy  piers  had  long 
obftrudled  the  current,  and  occafioned  the  river  frequently 
to  overflow  its  banks.  In  176S,  the  Winjion  and  Stockton 
canal  was  propofed  for  extending  this  navigation  weftward 
to  the  coal  diftricl  about  Windon. 

Teign  River.  The  direction  of  this  river,  or  eduary, 
is  wed  for  about  4A  miles  in  the  fouth-eaftern  coad  of  Devon- 
fhire  : the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  : its  ohjedts 
are  the  import  of  Newcallle  or  Welfh  coals,  and  the 
export  of  potters’  clay,  bovey  coal,  and  agricultural  pro- 
dubls  : it  commences  in  the  English  channel,  and  terminates 
at  Newton-Abbots,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Stover 
canal,  near  to  Newton-Buftiel. 

Ternhridge  and  Winsford.  In  1 763,  Mr.  Whitworth  pro- 
pofed a canal  from  the  Severn  river  at  Ternhridge  below 
Shrewfbury,  to  the  Weaver  navigation  at  Winsford,  6j-i 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and  Cheller,  with 
a branch  therefrom,  near  Bridgeford  ; 43  miles,  to  the  Trent 
river  at  Wilden-Ferry.  From  the  Severn  to  the  femmit  or 
grand-ridge  (requiring  25  feet  deep  cutting,)  below  Offley- 
Park,  24  miles,  is  a rife  of  136^  feet  ; thence  to  the  Trent 
branch,  ( mile  below  Bridgeford,)  7^  miles,  is  a fall  of  54-3- 
feet  ; thence  to  the  fummit  or  grand-ridge  again,  (requiring 
23  feet  deep-cutting,)  in  Madeley  park,  io|  miles,  is  a rife  of 
800J  feet  ; thence  to  the  Weaver  navigation,  22J  miles,  is  a 
fall  of  284  feet  : the  branch  from  Bridgeford  to  the  Trent 
has  a fall  of  2093  feet.  The  courle  of  this  canal  is  by 
Wansford,  Allfcot,  Crudgington,  Chetwin-park,  Batchacre- 
Grange,  Ecclefhall,  Standon,  Wyburnbury,  and  Barton- 
crofs,  near  Nantwich.  The  branch  is  conduced  by  Staf- 
ford, Tixall,  and  thence  following  within  a fmall  diftance 
the  courfe  of  the  Trent  river.  This  canal  was  propofed  to 
be  27  feet  wide  at  top,  iS  at  bottom,  and  3 feet  deep,  with 
a towing  path  on  both  (ides  ; the  locks  60  feet  long  and 
13  wide,  and  about  10  feet  rife  each  : the  boats  of  50  tons 
burthen  : 78  road  bridges,  and  23  accommodation  bridges 
were  thought  neceffary,  and  162  aquedudlsand  culverts  : the 
eftimated  expence  was  99,8001.  The  Stajfordjhire  and  Wor- 
cejlerjh'ire  and  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canals,  which  were 
adopted  in  the  following  year,  embrace  all  the  general  objects 
of  this  canal.  The  Sandbach,  and  the  Newport  and 
Stone,  have  fince  been  propofed  to  occupy  parts  of  the 
fouth-weftern  end  of  this  line,  but,  like  this,  were  over- 
ruled. 

Thames  River,  ( lower  part).  Adis  19,  29,  39,  42, 
43, 44,  and  43  of  Geo.  III. — This  fine  river,  by  far  the  moft 
important  for  trade,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  the  whole 
world,  has  its  career  nearly  well  for  about  72  miles  between 
the  counties  ot  Kent  and  Effex,  and  Surry  and  Middlefex. 
The  firft  20  miles  is  by  an  exceeding  wide  eduary  ; the  next 
21  miles  is  ftiil  an  eduary  of  confiderable  width  ; the  re- 
maining 31  miles  is  crooked,  and  gradually  diminiftiing  : the 
tide  flows  very  powerfully  through  its  whole  length.  To 
enumerate  its  objedls  would  be  to  recount  almoll  every 
fpecits  of  trade  and  commerce  which  is  carried  on  in 
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Europe.  At  Eaft  Merfey  it  conne&s  with  the  Colne  river  ; 
at  Weft  Merfey,  with  Blackwater  river ; at  Foulnefs  eaft 
point,  with  Crouch  river ; at  Whitftable  and  at  Sheernefs, 
with  the  Medway  river ; at  Gravefend,  with  the  Thames  and 
Medway  canal ; oppofite  to  Purfleet,  with  the  Darent  river, 
or  Dartford  creek  ; at  Bow-Creek,  with  the  Lea  river  ; at 
Blackwall  and  at  Limehoufe-hole,  with  the  JJle  of  Dogs 
canal , (a  new  lide-cut  for  [hortening  the  navigation  of  this 
river) ; at  Greenland-dock,  and  at  Wilkinfon’s  gun  wharf, 
Rotherhithe,  with  the  Grand  Surry  canal  ; and,  at  Limehoufe, 
with  the  Limehoufe  canal.  London,  the  firft  Britifh  town, 
has  a population  of  864,845  perfons  ; Greenwich  is  the  31ft, 
with  14,339  r To n s ; and  Woolwich  is  the  53d,  with  9,826 

perfons;  Margate,  Feveriham,  Milton,  Queenborough, 
Sheernefs,  Leigh,  Gravefend,  Grays-Thurrock,  and  Dept- 
ford, are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  this  lower  part 
of  the  Thames  river;  which  commences  in  the  Englifti 
channel  at  Eaft  Nefs  near  Margate,  and  terminates  in  the 
Thames , middle  part,  at  London-bridge.  Large  [hips  of 
war  can  come  up  to  Deptford,  and  merchants’  drips  of  7 to 
800  tons  burthen  frequently  lie  at  the  keys  clofe  to  London- 
bridge.  The  port  of  London,  or  part  wherein  the  Ihips  lie, 
generally  called  the  pool,  extends  almoft  4 miles,  nearly  to 
Deptford,  in  which  Ipace  more  than  icoo  veffels  have  been 
feen  moored  at  one  time  ! the  rapidly  increafing  trade  of  this 
grand  emporium  of  commerce,  the  regulations  which  have  of 
late  been  made,  for  mooring  the  fiiips  at  more  convenient 
diftances,  for  a paflage  up  and  down  the  river,  and  the 
contiguity  of  the  IV fl  India  and  Eaf  India  docks  to  Black- 
wall  are  expe&ed  ere  long,  to  extend  the  tiers  of  (hips  as  far  as 
that  place.  It  was  ftated,  in  the  year  1800,  that  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  London  had  increafed  in  the  laft,  or  1 Sth  century, 
by  6547  veffels  and  1,327,763  tons  annually;  and  that 
(including  repeated  voyages,)  .13,144  fiiips  and  veffels  were 
then  employed  in  this  trade,  to  foreign  countries,  the  colo- 
nies, and  coaftwife,  befides  22S8  lighters,  barg.  s,  and  punts, 
employed  in  the  middL  part  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  Lea 
river,  and  3 336  of  the  like  kinds  of  veflels  ufed  below  bridge, 
in  the  lading  and  difeharging  of  veflels,  together  with  83 
boats,-  [loops,  cutters,  and  hoys,  3000  watermen’s  wherries, 
155  bum-boats,  and  194  peter-boats,  the  total  number, 
(exclufive  of  fiiips  of  war,  tranfports,  and  navy  and  victual- 
ling and  ordnance  hoys,)  being  22,500  veflels  of  various  lizes 
and  dimenfions,  either  trading  to,  or  Rationed  within  the 
pool  or  port  of  London  ; the  total  value  of  the  goods 
imported  and  exported  annually  by  them  exceeding 
67,000,000k  ! The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London, 
as  confervators  of  the  river  Thames,  and  under  the  fpecial 
authority  of  the  above  afts,  are,  at  this  time,  carrying  on 
confiderable  works  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  : feveral 
mooring  chains  in  the  pool  have  been  purchafed  of  ’lord 
Guydir  and  others,  and  a harbour-mafler,  approved  by  the 
Trinity-houfe,  is  appointed  to  regulate  the  mooring  and 
conduct  of  veflels,  agreeable  to  the  19,  29,  and  39  of 
Geo.  III. : one  of  the  largeft  canals  ever  attempted  has 
been  cut,  near  ij  mile  in  length,  142  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
24  feet  deep  ! acrofs  the  Ife  of  Dogs,  for  fiiortening  the 
paflage  of  veflels  to  and  from  the  pool,  and  to  avoid  the  long 
circuit  by  Greenwich  and  Deptford  ; Mr.  William  fejfop  is 
the  engineer,  under  whom  the  locks  and  other  works  of  this 
canal  were  fuccefsfully  conduced  and  nearly  finifhed,  when 
an  unforefeen  accident,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  coffer  and 
preventer  dams,  juft  as  the  entrance  locks  were  completed, 
©n  the  24th  of  July  laft,  (1805)  prevented  this  canal  from 
being  opened  until  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  Duchefs 
of  York,  Weft  Indiaman,  of  500  tons  burthen,  paffed  through 
the  fame,  in  prefence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of 


London.  Several  large  flints  of  public  money  have  been 
granted  by  the  above  a«£ls  out  of  the  confolidated  fund  ; for 
the  repayment  of  which  veflels  palling  through  this  canal 
of  200  tons  or  upwards  are  to  pay  2d.  per  ton  ; thofe  from 
200  to  100  tons,  i^d.  per  ton  : from  100  to  50  tons,  id.  per 
ton  ; 50  to  20  tons,  5s.  each,  and  boats  and  craft  is.  each. 
Two  or  more  piers  are  intended  to  be  built  at  the  entrance, 
for  facilitating  the  entrance  of  veflels  to  this  canal.  Be- 
tween this  canal  and  the  entrance  of  the  Eajl  India  docks, 
there  is  a large  mafs  of  filicious  pudding-ftone,  confifting  of 
chert  pebbles  imbedded  in  a very  hard  cement,  which  lies  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  feveral  fiiips,  on 
which  account  the  committee,  in  September  1S02,  and  on 
feveral  other  occafions,  advertiled  for  perfons  who  would 
undertake  to  lower  this  rock  18  feet,  its  length  being  about 
40,  and  breadth  30  feet  ; the  newfpaper  accounts  of  the 
Boddington  Weft  Indiaman  having  [truck  on  this  rock  on 
the  1 2th  of  September  laft  appear  to  be  incorrcdft,  the  rock 
being  now  furrounded  by  piles  and  booms,  fo  that  no  (nip 
can  approach  it.  In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  fames  Sharp  fug- 
gefted  the  propriety  of  floating,  or  wet-docks,  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  Ihips  in  the  Ifle  of  Dogs  ; after  much 
difeufiion  a plan  was  adopted  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  year 
1799^  called  the  Will  India  Docks,  and  Mr.  William  'J‘ffop 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Walker  were  employed  as  engineers.  On 
the  12th  of  July  1800,  the  firft  llone  of  this  great  under- 
taking was  laid  with  much  ceremony.  On  the  22d  July 

1802,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred  by  the  burfting  of 
the  coffer-dam  at  the  entrance  at  Blackwall,  but  which  did 
not  prevent  the  great  or  impoit  dock,  from  being  opened 
for  the  ufe  of  Weft-India  Ihips  on  the  3d  of  September  1 802. 
This  fine  dock,  the  largeft  in  Britain,  is  2600  feet  long,  510 
feet  wide,  covering  more  than  30  acres  of  ground  ; its  depth 
being  29  feet,  and  it  is  walled  in  the  molt  fubftantial  manner 
with  bricks,  and  coped  with  immenfe  blocks  of  [tone. 
Three  Racks  of  the  fuperb  warehoufes  on  the  banks  of  this 
dock  were  completed  at  this  time:  on  the  22d  of  Auguft 

1803,  feveral  other  warehoufes  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  dock 
were  finiftied,  and  declared  ready  for  public  ufe  ; and,  on 
5th  July  laft,  two  warehoufes  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  the 
whole  of  that  quay  were  completed.  The  outward-bound 
dock,  2600  Let  long,  400  feet  wide,  and  29  feet  deep,  has 
been  rapidly  proceeding  fince  the  completion  of  the  great 
dock,  and  is  now  almoft  ready,  we  believe,  for  opening. 
At  Blackwall,  and  at  Limehoufe- hole,  there  are  fpacious 
entrance  bafons,  connecting  by  tide-locks  with  the  Thames 
river  ; from  thefe  entrance  bafons  the're  are  locks  into  the 
outward  and  inward,  or  export  and  import  docks  : thefe 
docks  are  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  300  fhips, 
12  of  which  can  conveniently  enter  cr  go  out  in  one  tide: 
there  are  to  be  fix  immenfe  ranges  of  warehoufes  in  the 
whole,  with  cellars,  cranes,  and  every  poflible  convenience  : 
the  whole  is  to  be  furrounded  with  a wall  30  feet  high,  and 
a w’et  fofs  12  feet  broad,  and  6 deep  : for  fecurity  from 
fire,  no  dwelling-houfes  or  work-fbops  are  to  he  built  within 
or  near  to  the  boundary  wail ; no  gunpowder  is  to  be  buf- 
fered to  enter  the  walls,  or  any  fire,  candles,  or  lamps  to  be 
lighted  within  the  fame,  except  the  neceffary  ftreet-lamps  on  „ 
the  quays.  The  company  were  at  firft  authorized  to  raife 
6co,oooi.  the  amount  of  [hares  being  5C0I.  each,  which, 
in  1802,  bore  a premium  of  28I.  per  cent.  : the  profits 
to  the  fubferibers  are  limited  to  10  per  cent. : feveral 
loans  of  the  public  money  from  the  confolidated  fund 
have  been  made  towards  completing  this  defign.  Mooring- 
chains  are  provided  in  the  river  oppofite  the  entrance  bafons, 
for  the  ufe  of  fhips  entering  thele  docks,  in  which  all  Weft 
India  goods  whatever  (except  tobacco  in  fome  cafes,)  are  to 
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be  landed,  and  all  outward-bound  (hips  for  the  Weft-Indies 
are  to  load  herein,  or  in  the  Thames  at  Blackwall  ; but  the 
tonnage  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  thefe  docks  is, 
(by  39  Geo.  III.)  not  levied  exclufively  on  the  Weft  India 
trade,  as  every  veffel  both  on  its  inward  and  outward  voyage 
(except  coafting  veffels  under  45.  tons,  king’s  ihips,  corn, 
{idling,  and  pafTenger  veffels,  and  craft  navigating  above 
Gravefend, ) is  to  pay  : coafting  veffels  at  the  rate  of  id. 
per  regilter  ton  ; and  (hips  trading  to  parts  beyond  the  fcas 
are  to  pay  higher  rates,  amounting,  in  fome  cafes,  to  3^d 
per  ton  ; fee  the  particulars,  as  alfo  the  rates  for  wharfage, 
warehoufe-room,  cooperage,  &c.  in  the  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine, vol.  i.  p.  1 15.  Mr.  Robert  Ellington,  in  his  EJfay  on  the 
Coal  Trade,  1S03,  after  eftimating  4284  coal-fhips  to  enter 
the  port  of  London  annually  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  with  1071  chaldrons  each,  on  the 
average,  (a  quantity  confiderably  (hm-t  of  the  actual  im- 
portation, fee  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  p.  99,  and 
vol.  xix.  p.  99.)  objefts  ftrongly  to  the  above  rate,  which 
annually  taxes  the  coals  confumed  in  London  and  its  vici- 
nity with  4284I.,  on  account  of  thefe  docks,  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  enter.  For  the  general  accommodation  of 
{hips  unloading  and  loading  in  the  port  of  London,  another 
fet  of  docks  was,  after  much  difeufiion,  undertaken,  in  the 
year  following,  called  the  London  Docks,  (or  fometimes  the 
Wapping  Docks,)  Adds  40,  44,  and  45  of  Geo.  III.  Mr. 
'John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  the  engineers  employed  ; 
on  the  26th  of  June  1802,  the  firft  ftone  of  thefe  works 
was  laid,  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  then  minifter  ; and  the 
fame  proceeded  without  any  difafter  or  impediment,  until 
the  great  dock,  the  entrance  bafon,  and  feveral  of  the  ware- 
houfes  were  completed,  and  opened  for  ufe  on  the  ill  of 
February  laft  (1S05).  The  great  dock  is  about  1260  feet 
long,  and  830  feet  wide,  and  covers  about  24  acres  of  fur- 
face  : it  is  29  feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  walls ; but  the 
depth  of  water  is  only  23  feet;  the  walls  are  of  brick, 
coped  with  ftone,  and  every  part  of  the  work  is  executed  in 
the  moft  complete  and  mafterly  ftile.  On  the  northern  fide 
of  the  dock  there  is  an  open  flied  the  whole  length,  for 
examining  and  weighing  arid  the  landing  of  goods,  under  cover 
from  the  weather,  from  whence  a number  of  fmall  trucks 
moving  on  rail-ways  convey  them  to  five  imvenfe  ftacks  of 
warehoufes  behind  them,  or  the  cranes  hoift  them  into  carts, 
as  may  be  wanted.  Near  the  S.  E.  corner  of  this  dock 
are  two  immenfe  warehoufes  let  to  government  for  the 
{towage  of  tobacco  ; one  of  them  is  762  feet  long,  and  160 
wide,  the  other  250  feet  long,  and  200  feet  wide,  each  being 
in  one  fingle  room,  without  any  partitions,  and  their  roofs 
are  faid  to  exceed  6 acres  of  dating  ; they  are  but  one  ftory 
high,  but  have  fpacous  arched  vaults  under  them  of  the 
fame  extent,  for  the  (towage  of  wine,  oil,  fpirits,  &c.  Other 
large  ranges  of  warehoufes  are  to  be  built,  and  their  fronts 
have  been  begun  north  of  the  prefent  range  of  warehoufes  ; 
the  window's  and  doors  of  thefe  laft  being  bricked  up,  ferve 
as  a temporary  wall  to  enclofe  the  premifes  : warehoufes  are 
alfo  intended  on  the  weft  and  fouth  fide,  where  the  high  tem- 
porary fence-wall  at  prefent  (lands.  The  only  entrance  at 
prefent  to  this  dock,  from  the  Thames , is  near  to  Bell-dock 
in  Wapping,  where  two  maffive  piers  of  ftone  project  into 
the  river,  and  have  a tide-lock  between  them,  and  further 
north  is  a curious  iron  double  fwing-bridge,  in  the  line  of 
Wapping-ftreet,  which  we  have  already  deferibed  ; within 
this  is  the  entrance  bafon,  of  an  irregular  figure,  of  about 
3 acres  extent : this  bafon  is  connected  with  the  river  at 

‘ every  high-water,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates,  which  (hut 
again  and  retain  the  water  at  that  height  ; from  this  bafon 
(hips  lock  up  into  the  great  dock,  whofe  furface  is  kept  about 


3 feet  above  the  height  of  ordinary  tides,  by  a powerful  ftcam- 
engine  erected  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  entrance  bafon  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dock  is  about  1 ^ inches  above 
low- water  mark  in  the  river.  There  is  defigned  to  be  another 
entrance  from  the  Thames  by  means  of  Hermitage-dock,  into 
the  great  dock  at  its  S.W.  corner  ; and  from  near  the  oppolite 
or  N.E.  corner,  provifion  has  been  made,  and  the  connecting 
canal  formed,  which  is  to  join  it  with  another  large  dock, 
intended  to  be  dug,  and  connect  with  the  Thames  at  Shad- 
well.  Notices  were  given  in  September  laft  of  an  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  further  powers,  to  proceed  with  the 
above  works.  The  prefent  dock  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 200  merchant  (hips,  and  the  entrance  bafon  will  hold  a 
valt  number  of  fmall  craft,  without  impeding  the  paffage  of 
fillips  to  or  from  the  great  dock.  The  whole  of  the  docks 
or  warehoufes  are,  when  completed,  to  be  furrounded  by  a 
very  high  wall  to  prevent  depredations  or  the  communica- 
tion of  fire,  againft  the  happening  of  which  the  fame  regu- 
lations are  adopted  as  at  the  Welt-India  dock  above  men- 
tioned. Six  large  mooring  chains  are  fixed  at  proper 
diftances  from  each  other  in  the  great  dock  for  (hips  to 
moor  to,  confiding  of  very  large  floating  blocks  of  deal  tim- 
ber. This  company  were  authorifed  by  their  firft  act  to  raife 
1,500,000!.,  the  amount  of  each  (hare  being  500I.  They 
were  required  to  purchafe  the  concern  of  the  Shadwell 
water-works  for  50,000).  ; and  ample  provifions  are  made 
for  compenfating  the  owners  of  the  river-quays,  the  proprie- 
tors of  ilreet-cart  licences,  See.  : and  full  accounts  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  this  company,  and  of  the  Welt- 
India  dock  company,  are  to  be  prefented  annually  to  parlia- 
ment. The  tolls  or  rates  payable  to  this  company,  by  (hips 
which  enter  their  docks,  are  for  Britifti  coafting  veffels  (in- 
cluding colliers)  is.  per  ton  : five  other  claffes  of  (hips  are 
enumerated,  which  are  to  pay  from  I5d.  to  3od.  per  ton  ; 
fee  Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.iii.  p.  162.  For  the  landing, 
loading,  and  houfing,  and  for  (hipping  of  goods  of  every 
different  kind,  the  fame  fums  refpeftiyely  are  to  be  taken  by 
this  company,  as  were  ufually  paid  at  the  different  quays  of 
the  port  of  London  in  the  year  1798.  The  whole  of  the 
feite  of  thefe  docks  was  covered  either  with  ftreets  and 
houfes,  or  with  gardens,  and  which  the  company  had  to  pur- 
chafe for  immenfe  fums  of  money.  For  the  particular  ac- 
commodation of  the  large  fillips  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India 
company,  a third  fpacious  fet  of  docks  has  been  defigned, 
and  in  the  43  of  Geo.  III.  an  a£t  paffed  for  enabling  the 
company  to  raife  200,000!.  for  the  purpofe  of  building  the 
Eajl-India  Docks ; and  to  purchafe  the  dock  belonging  to 
Mr.  Perry’s  maft-houfe  at  Blackwall,  for  their  entrance 
bafon.  Mr.  Ralph  IValker  is  the  engineer;  and  on  the  4th 
of  March  laft  (1805)  the  firft  ftone  of  this  great  undertaking 
was  laid  by  captain  Jofeph  Huddart,  and  the  works  are  now 
proceeding  with  the  utmoft  expedition  : the  larged,  or  im- 
port dock,  is  to  cover  18  acres  of  ground,  the  export  dock  is 
to  be  9 acres  in  content,  and  the  entrance  bafon  about  3 
acres : the  depth  of  thefe  docks  is  to  be  greater  than  either 
th e London  or  the  IVeJl-  India  docks  ; the  entrance  locks  now 
building  are  48  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  each  gate  is  to  be 
27  feet  wide.  Near  to  Deptford,  Greenland- Dock  has  its 
entrance,  by  a tide-lock,  into  the  river  Thames  ; this  dock  is 
about  900  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  and  was  conftrufted 
feveral  years  ago,  for  the  accommodation  of  (hips  employed 
in  the  Greenland,  or  whale  fifhery,  with  fuitable  conveniences 
at  proper  diftances  for  melting  and  refining  their  oil.  It  is 
intended  that  the  Grand  Surry  canal  (hall  have  a cut  into, 
and  a paffage  for  its  barges,  through  this  dock  : and  the 
fame  company  are  now  excavating  a dock  near  the  termina- 
tion of  their  canal,  at  Wilkinfon’s  gun-wharf,  Rolherhithe, 
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which  feems  to  be  intended  to  admit  fmall  fhips  from  the 
Thames.  At  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  at  Sheernefs  there 
are  fpacious  dock-yards  and  naval  arfenals  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  and  others  at  Chatham,  within  a few  miles  of  it, 
on  the  Medway  river.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  propofed  to 
make  a large  dock  and  yard,  for  repairing  fecond  and  third 
rate  (hips  of  war,  of  which  Major  General  Bantam  has  the 
direction,  near  the  fait  pans  on  the  Ijle  of  Grain , on  the 
Medway  fide  of  it : its  principal  object  is  for  repairing  the 
(hips  ftationed  in  the  Downs  and  North  Seas.  In  the  year 
1804  it  was  propofed  to  form  a wet-dock,  of  about  12  acres 
extent,  connecting  with  the  Thames  river,  by  Northfleei  creek 
near  Gravefend  : the  feite  of  the  old  chalk  pits  is  intended 
to  be  excavated  for  this  dock,  in  which  the  new  (hips  of 
war  built  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Chatham  are  to  be 
received  to  be  rigged  and  fitted  for  fea,  inltead  of  fending 
them  to  Sheernefs  ; that  the  arfenal  there  may  be  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  victualling  and  ordnance  department.  A 
pier  is  now  building  for  the  prote&ion  of  Sheernefs  harbour, 
under  the  authorities  of  the  afts  of  41  and  43  of  Geo.  III. 
At  Margate,  there  was  an  ancient  Wooden  pier  in  this  river, 
for  tiie  protection  of  the  hoys  and  veffels  trading  to  that 
place,  but  in  27  Geo.  III.  an  aft  paffed  for  an  excellent 
(tone  pier,  which  has  ('nice  been  there  erefted.  The  great 
diftance  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gravefend,  and  Grays- 
Thurrock,  and  all  thofe  parts,  have  to  travel  (over  London 
bridge)  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  land,  gave  rife, 
in  May  1798,  to  the  propofition  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  for  a 
tunnel,  or  road-arch,  under  the  Thames , from  near  Gravefend 
to  Tilbury  Fortffee  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  4to.  vol.ii.  p.  473-); 
and  an  aft  of  49  Geo.  III.  paffed  to  authorife  the  raifmg  of 
1^0, oool.,  in  took  (hares,  for  the  Thames  Tunnel , and  to  levy 
es.  6d.  on  each  coach,  4s.  on  each  waggon,  2s.  on  each  cart, 
is.  on  each  horfe,  2d.  on  each  foot-palfenger,  and  fome  other 
tolls,  for  paffing  through  this  tunnel.  Government  to  pay 
1000I.  annually,  in  lieu  of  all  tolls,  for  the  paffage  of  troops 
and  of  government  (tores  of  every  kind  : 80I.  to  be  paid  an- 
nually to  his  majelty,  and  30I.  to  the  corporation  of  Gravef- 
end and  Milton,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  ferries,  near  the  in- 
tended tunnel,  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Mr.  Dodd  pro- 
pofed his  arch  to  be  a cylinder  of  16  feet  diameter  in  the 
clear,  and  eftimated  that  the  fame  might  be  executed  for 
i6,oool.,  the  length  of  the  tunnel  being  900  yards;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  at  this  time,  or  for  more  than  two  years 
after,  any  borings  had  been  made,  even  on  the  (hore  of 
the  river  where  the  tunnel  was  intended,  to  prove  whether 
the  chalk  rock,  which  Mr.  D.  had  calculated  upon  tunnelling 
in,  exifted  or  not:  at  length,  about  September  iSeo,  a bed 
of  chalk,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which  appears  on  the  fur- 
face  at  Gravefend,  was  difeovered,  by  Mr.  D.’s  borings,  at 
72  feet  beneath  the  furface,  at  Tilbury  Fort  ; a fleam-engine 
was  thereupon  erefted,  and  a perpendicular  (haft  of  146  feet 
deep  was  funk  at  Gravefend,  all  in  chalk  ; when,  by  one  of 
thofe  unaccountable  accidents  to  which  abortive  fchemes  fee  in 
peculiarly  liable,  this  engine-houfe  took  fire,  and  was  burnt 
down,  and  fhortly  after  the  fcheme  was  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  laft  felhon  of  parliament  (45  Geo.  III.)  an  aft  paffed 
for  making  other  archways  under  the  Thames,  for  the  paffage 
of  carriages  and  foot  paffengers,  between  Rotherhithe  and 
Limehoufe ; and  we  have  fince  read  that  Mr.  Robert  Va%ie 
is  the  engineer  to  thefe  Rotherhithe  archways,  that  the  foot- 
way arch  is  to  be  made  a little  to  the  weft  of  the  London - 
Dock  entrance,  and  the  carriage-way  arch  at  the  ancient 
horfe-ferry  between  Limehoufe  and  Rotherhithe.  On  in- 
quiry, we  have  been  told,  that  the  prefent  fcheme  is,  to  fink 
u (haft  on  one  (hore  of  the  Thames,  with  an  engine  thereon 
and  pumps,  and  to  conljnue  the  fame  to  a fugicient  depth,  at 
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which  to  begin  the  tunnel  in  oppofite  directions,  rifing  to  the 
oppofite  fhore  of  the  river  one  way,  and  to  a point  iufficiently 
inland  the  other  way,  for  a regular  and  proper  afeent  for  car- 
riages. We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  this  matter  has  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  without  its  being  afeertained,  by  a ier.es  of 
borings,  quite  acrofs  the  river,  at  fhort  diftances  from  each 
other,  that  there  is  no  fiffure  or  crack  in  the  clay,,  beneath 
the  alluvial  matters,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  quickfand 
or  other  loofe  foil  impracticable  to  tunnel  through,  under 
the  bed  of  a river  : but,  if  we  admit  the  whole  matter  to  be 
folid  clay  under  the  water-way  or  bed  of  the  river,  yet  the 
number  of  houfes  which  muft  be  pulled  down,  or  endangered, 
oppofite  to  the  tunnel,  in  this  way  of  condufting  the  bufi- 
nefs,  in  order  to  bring  the  archway  to  the  furface  on  one  fide 
of  the  river,  and  the  inconvenient  diftance  which  that  entrance 
will  be  from  the  water-fide,  are  aimoft  infuperable  objections 
to  its  adoption.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of 
forming  as  many  arch-ways  under  the  Thames  as  may  be 
wanted  (if  money  isnotfpared,  and  fcientific  and  proper  men 
are  employed  on  the  work),  but  are  of  opinion  that  for  fuch 
to  fucceed,  the  river  muft  be  piled  off,  for  fhort  lengths  at  a 
time,  while  the  neceffary  excavation  is  made  in  the  bottom 
for  turning  a length  of  the  arch,  and  fecurely  covering  it  with 
clay  or  puddle  : and  after  feveral  fucceffive  lengths  are  thus 
formed,  the  water  and  traffic  of  the  river  may  be  admitted 
over  the  part  which  is  completed.  Very  powerful  pumping- 
engines  will  be  neceffary,  in  this  or  any  other  way  of conduct- 
ing fuch  a work  with  the  probability  of  fucceis.  The 
Thames  river,  below  London,  is  embanked  through  a great 
part  of  its  courfe  ; the  time  when  thele  banks  were  firft 
erefted  is  uncertain,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity ; and  during  feveral  hours  of  each  tide,  the  adjoining 
meadows  are  10  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  water. 
At  Dagenham,  about  7 miles  below  Blackwall,  a large 
breach  in  one  of  thefe  banks  happened,  which  captain  John 
Perry  fucceeded  in  Hopping,  after  feveral  others  had  failed 
in  their  attempts.  On  the  ^th  of  Augufl  1776  the  plan 
was  firft  adopted  of  employing  conviBs  in  ballaftirig,  and 
other  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Thames,  under 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell ; thefe  men,  properly  ironed,  are 
lodged  in  hulks,  or  old  veffels,  off  Woolwich,  and  have  prin- 
cipally been  employed  in  enlarging  the  wharfs  at  Woolwich 
Warren,  or  Royal  Arfenal,  which  work  is  ftill  proceeding. 
In  the  year  17S5,  and  again  in  1802,  the  London  Lynn  and 
Norwich  (or  North  London)  canal  was  propofed  to  join  the 
Thames  river  at  Limehoufe.  In  1798  a new  channel  was 
propofed  to  be  cut  for  the  Thames  river  ftraight  acrofs  the 
Ifle  of  Dogs,  and  dams  with  Unices  and  locks  to  be  made  on 
the  old  courfe  of  the  river,  for  converting  the  fame,  round  the 
ifland  by  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  into  one  vaft  floating 
dock  for  fhips  ! About  the  fame  time,  the  London  Docks 
were  in  contemplation,  and  a canal  was  propofed  to  extend 
from  them  to  the  Thames  nver  at  Blackwall ; the  Ifle  of 
Dogs  canal  lias  fince  been  made,  and  in  part  anfwered  both 
thele  purpofes.  In  1802  the  Canterbury  and  St.  Nicholas- 
Pay  canal  was  propofed  to  join  the  Thames  at  the  latter 
place  ; and  in  the  fame  year  the  London  and  Wkltham-Abbey 
canal  was  intended  to  join  at  Bell-wharf  in  Shadwell.  The 
Thames  and  Medway  proprietors  pay  is.  annually  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  city  of  London,  as  confervators  of  the 
Thames  river,  for  the  liberty  of  connecting  therewith. 

Thames  River  {middle part).  Afts  14  and  17  Geo.  III. ’ 
— The  general  direction  of  this  part  of  the  Thames  river  is 
nearly  weft,  by  a very  crooked  courfe  of  37  miles  between 
the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlefex ; the  tide  flows  through 
the  firft  1 6|  miles  thereof  to  Richmond  bridge:  its  objeftsare 
the  fupply  of  London,  and  the  immenfe  trade  which  is  carried 
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on  with  the  rivers  and  canals  wed  ward : at  Vauxhall  creek  it 
is  joined  by  the  Grand  Surry  canal ; at  Wandfworth  entrance- 
baton,  the  Surry  Iron  Rail-way  joins ; at  Brentford  Creek  the 
Grand  JunSion  canal  joins,  and  at  Ham  Haw,  near  Shepper- 
ton,  the  Wey  river  joins  (2  miles  from  the  junction  with  the 
Rufihgjloke  canal).  London,  the  firft  Britifh  town,  has 
864,845  perfons  ; Wandfworth,  Brentford,  Kingfton,  Chert- 
fey,  and  Staines  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on  this  part  of 
the  Thames  navigation  ; which  commences  in  the  Thames 
lower  part  at  London  bridge,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames 
and  IJis  navigation  at  London-ftone,  at  the  extremity  of 
Middlefex  county,  about  a mile  abqve  Staines  bridge  ; 
from  near  Chelfea,  Pimlico  creek  extends  for  about  f of  a 
mile  to  Chelfea  water-works  engine.  From  low-water  at 
Richmond  bridge  to  London-ftone,  2of  miles,  is  a rife  of  36 
feet  ; fee  a fedtion  thereof  in  Gentleman’s  Mag.  March , 1771, 
and  in  Zachary  Allnutf  s Conjiderations  on  the  Thames  River, 
1805,  wherein  it  appears,  that  the  navigation  hereon  is  in 
two  or  three  places  interrupted  by  (hallows,  not  exceeding 
2 feet  9 inches  depth  of  water  in  ordinary  times.  At  Lale- 
ham,  Mr.  John  Rennie  gauged  the  ftrearn  of  this  river,  in  the 
dry  feafon  of  1794,  and  found  1155  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
fecond  to  be  then  paffing  down.  The  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London,  as  confervators  of  the  river  Thames , and  by 
the  17  of  Geo.  III.  above,  were  unauthorifed  to  make  any 
new  fide-cut  by  this  part  of  the  river,  or  to  eredt  any  weir 
quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the  river  ; and  their  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  this  navigation,  fo  much  in  need  of 
amendment,  have  been  confined  to  the  erecting  of  jetties  and 
weir-hedges,  for  contradting  the  breadth  ot  the  ftrearn  in 
many  of  the  (hallow  places,  to  the  dredging  or  bailafting  of 
others,  to  deepen  the  channel,  and  to  the  eftablifhing  of  re- 
gular flufhes  of  water,  twice  a week,  or  oftener,  from  the 
pounds  and  mill-dams  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  for 
enabling  barges,  during  the  run  of  fuch  flufhes,  to  pafs  the 
(hallow  places  ; except,  that  they  have  completed  a good 
horfe  towing-path  through  the  whole  length  of  this  naviga- 
tion, beginning  at  Putney  bridge,  on  the  fouth  fhore  of  the 
river:  immenfe  fums  of  money  (upwards  of  14C0I.  per  an- 
num) having  been  expended  on  the  above  inefficient  meafures, 
and  yet  the  navigation  in  all  dry  feafons  continues  intole- 
rably bad,  and  alfo  frequently  interrupted  and  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  floods.  We  are  happy  to  obferve,  that  notices 
were  given  in  September  laft  (1805)  for  an  adt  to  authorife 
the  making  of  weirs  acrofs  the  river,  and  fide-cuts  and  locks, 
in  the  pariflies  of  Laleham,  Littleton,  Shepperton,  Sunbury, 
Chertfey,  and  Thorpe.  The  above  adt  (17  Geo.  III.) 
authoriled  the  city  of  London  to  purchafe  certain  local  tolls 
on  the  navigation  between  Staines  and  Richmond,  and  to 
levy  4d.  per  ton  per  voyage  up  and  down,  for  the  above 
purpofes ; they  have  a commodious  barge  ftationed  on  the 
river  for  the  refidence  of  a colledtor  of  this  toll,  and  an  an- 
nual account  of  all  the  receipts  and  difburfements  under  this 
adt  is  prefented  to  parliament.  The  Grand  Surry  canal  was  (by 
its  adt  41  Geo.  III.)  required  to  pay  2 guineas. as  a fine,  and 
a rent  of  60I.  annually,  for  the  liberty  of  connedting  with  this 
navigation  ; and  the  Croydon  canal  40I.  per  annum  ; the  Surry 
Iron  Rail-way  is  to  pay  to!,  per  annum  ; and  the  Grand 
Jundion  company  are  to  pay  600I.  per  annum,  and  a toll  of 
4d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  which  pafs  into  or  out  of  this  canal. 
.Among  the  bridges  upon  this  navigation,  London  Bridge,  at 
its  commencement,  built  of  (tone  in  1 209,  comes  firft  to  be  no- 
ticed : the  river  at  this  place  is  about  900  feet  wide,  the  bridge, 
which  is  60  feet  high  and  74  feet  wide,  confifts  of  19  arches, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  72  feet  wide,  but  the  next  there- 
to on  each  fide  are  narrow  ones,  and  no  regular  order  is  to 
be  obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are 
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moft  of  them  of  different  widths,  under  20  feet  ; the  piers 
between  them  are  immenfely  thick,  being  alfo  furrounded 
with  darlings  or  vaft  frames  of  piling  and  crofs  beams  of 
timber,  intended  for  the  protedtion  of  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge  : previous  to  the  making  of  the  large  lock  or  centre 
arch,  in  1756  (by  the  removing  of  a pier  and  its  darling, 
and  turning  one  large  arch  inftead  of  two)  the  clear  water- 
way between  all  the  darlings  amounted  but  to  194  feet,  and 
above  the  darlings  (which  are  covered  when  the  tide  has 
rifen  about  two  thirds  of  its  ufual  height)  the  water-way 
amounted  to  only  450  feet,  or  half  the  width  of  the  river : 
a further  obftrudtion  alfo  arifes  from  the  water-wheels, 
which  are  fixed  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  bridge  at  both  of 
its  ends,  oppofite  to  feveral  of  the  arches,  for  pumping  up 
water  for  the  fupply  of  the  city  of  London  and  Borough  of 
Southwark.  By  thefe  contradtions  of  the  water-way,  a fall 
and  current  is  occafioned  under  this  bridge,  which  for  feveral 
hours  of  each  tide  is  quite  tremendous,  and  proves  a moft 
ferious  obftacle  to  navigation,  as  well  of  danger  to  the  bridge 
itfelf.  If  Mr.  fohn  Smeaton’ s advice  had  not  been  quickly 
followed,  in  17 56,  in  returning  and  throwing  in  the  ftones, 
which  had  been  recently  taken  up  from  the  old  middle  pier, 
together  with  many  cargoes  of  other  large  and  rough  ftones, 
the  adjoining  darlings  and  piers  of  the  great  lock  would 
certainly  have  been  undermined,  and  the  bridge  have  fallen  ; 
great  quantities  of  chalk  and  Kentifh  rag-ftones  are  now 
annually  brought  and  depofited  within  the  piling  of  the 
darlings,  and  between  them,  at  the  time  they  are  repaired  ; 
a work  for  ever  requiring  to  be  done,  in  fome  part  or  other, 
of  thefe  clumfy  obftrudtions  to  the  waters  and  to  naviga- 
tion : immenfely  deep  gulphs  are  formed  at  each  fide  of  the 
bridge  by  the  pitch  or  fall  of  the  water,  and  the  foil  and 
rubbifti  excavated  therefrom  is  continually  thrown  up  at  a 
diftance,  fo  as  to  form  large  banks  dry  at  low-water,  in  fpite 
of  a continual  dredging  or  ballaft-heaviug,  which  is  reforted 
to  for  removing  them.  Thefe  inconveniences,  which  had 
been  long  and  loudly  complained  of,  occafioned,  about  the 
year  1 799,  a propolal,  for  pulling  down  this  bridge,  and 
fubftituting  two  done  bridges,  with  capacious  arches  : thefe 
were  to  be  placed  near  to  each  other  and  to  connedt  at  their 
ends ; the  centre  arch  of  each  was  to  have  a draw-bridge, 
for  admitting  (hips  up  the  river,  as  far  as  Blackfriars  bridge  ; 
the  intention  of  the  two  bridges  being,  that  one  of  the 
drawbridges  might  always  be  (hut  down  for  the  paffage  of 
carriages  and  perfons,  while  (hips  might  be  paffing  through 
the  other  into  or  out  of  the  bafon  between  the  bridges. 
Another  propofal  was,  to  conftrudt  a caft-iron  bridge  of  one 
Angle  arch  of  600  feet  fpan  and  with  65  feet  char  open- 
ing above  high  water ; as  we  have  already  mentioned : 
thefe,  and  other  projects  for  the  fame  purpofe  were  minutely 
and  carefully  examined  by  a feledt  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  their  reports,  together  with  views  of  the 
different  propofed  bridges,  have  been  fince  publilhed,  and  a 
propofal  made  for  a caft-iron  bridge  of  three  arches,  refting 
on  (tone  piers,  the  centre  arch  65  feet  high  for  the  paffage  of 
(hips  ; in  September  1802,  the  city  of  London  gave  notices 
of  their  intention  to  apply  for  an  adt  of  parliament  for  re- 
moving London  bridge  and  building  another,  but  nothing 
further,  we  believe,  has  fince  been  done.  Blackfriars  Bridge 
is  an  elegant  (tone  ftrudture,  offering  fcarcely  the  lead  im- 
pediment to  the  navigation  ; it  was  built  in  1770,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Milne ; the  river  in  this  place  is  995  feet  wide,  it 
has  9 large  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  xoo  feet  wide,  the 
others  regularly  diminifhing  to  the  outfide  ones  which  are  70 
feet  each.  The  whole  colt  of  this  bridge,  in  the  lof  years 
during  which  it  was  in  hand,  was  150,840/.  Wejlminfler 
Bridge  was  built  of  ftone  in  the  year  1 750  ; the  river  in  this 
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place  is  1220  feet  wide;  there  are  17  large,  and  two  fmall 
femi-circular  arches  in  this  bridge,  the  centre  one  76  feet 
wide,  the  others  diminishing  by  4 feet  each  in  width,  to 
the  fmall  ones  at  the  iides  ; the  coll  of  this  bridge  and 
its  avenues  was  ,389,5001.,  and  it  was  about  10  years  in 
hand.  At  Batterfea  and  at  Putney  there  are  narrow,  low, 
and  inconvenient  wooden  bridges  over  this  fine  river.  On 
the  4th  of  June  r 783 , a handfome  and  convenient  Hone 
bridge  was  begun  over  this  river  at  Kew,  and  in  the  year 
1774,  another  Hone  bridge  was  begun  at  Richmond.  A- 
bout  the  year  1S01,  a new  done  bridge  was  built  over  this 
river  at  Staines,  but  it  was  fhortly  after  obliged  to  be 
taken  down,  owing  to  a fettlement  therein  ; an  iron  bridge 
was  next  fubftituted,  and  opened  on  the  ,3d  of  September, 
180J,  of  one  arch,  with  180  feet  fpan,  riling  only  16  feet 
above  the  done  abutments  on  which  it  reded  ; but  this,  we 
are  forry  to  add,  has  lately  differed  the  fate  of  the  other, 
and  has  necefi'arily  been  taken  down,  a circumdance  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  wa3  the  find  cad-iron  bridge 
brought  into  ufe  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  Walton, 
there  is  a curious  bridge,  confiding  of  a large  wooden 
opening,  and  frnaller  brick  arches  on  each  fide  of  it.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  intention  has  very  recently 
been  announced,  of  building  a new  done  bridge  over  this 
river  from  Vauxhall  to  Millbank,  with  a new  road  over  the 
fame  from  Vauxhall  turnpike  acrofs  Tothill  fields  to  Pimlico. 
In  the  vear  1770,  and  again  in  1794,  the  Maidenhead  and 
I dew  or  th  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Ifleworth 
and  at  Bolter’s  Lock,  or  Taplow  mill;  in  1792,  the 
Hampton  Gay  and  Ifleworth  was  propofed  to  join  at  the 
latter  place;  in  1S01,  the  Leatherhead  and  ‘Thames  rail  way 
was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Wed  Moulfey,  and  an 
extenlion  of  the  Grand  Surry  canal  was  intended  to  King- 
don  ; in  1802,  a cut  from  the  propofed  wedern  branch  of 
the  Grand  ‘Junction  canal  was  propofed  to  join  at  Ham  Haw 
oppofite  to  the  Wey  river;  and,  in  1803,  the  Portfmouth 
and  London  rail-way  was  propofed,  to  terminate  in  Stam- 
ford dreet,  near  Blackfriars  bridge. 

Thames  and  Isis  Navigation.  Aft  11,  15,  28,  and 
35  of  Geo.  III.. — The  general  direction  of  this  navigation 
is  nearly  N.  W.  by  a very  ferpentine  and  crooked  courfe 
of  about  no  miles  between  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Berks,  and  of  Bucks,  Oxford,  and  Glouceder:  its  wedern 
end  is  confiderably  elevated  ; its  objefts  are  the  fnpply  of 
London  and  the  carriage  of  coals,  and  a variety  ol  other 
articles  : near  Reading  it  connefts  with  the  Rennet  river ; 
at  Abingdon,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  joins  this  naviga- 
tion : at  Badcock’s  garden  in  Oxford,  this  navigation  is  joined 
by  the  Oxford  canal,  and  at  G-oddow,  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough’s  cut  from  the  fame  canal.  Oxford  is  the  38th 
Britifti  town,  with  a population  of  11,694  perfons,  and 
Reading  is  the  55th,  with  9,742  perfons  ; Staines,  Wind- 
for,  Maidenhead,  Great-Marlow,  Henley,  Wallingford, 
Abingdon,  and  Lechlade,  are  alfo  confiderable  towns  on 
this  navigation,  which  commences  in  the  Thames  middle 
part  at  London-Stone  near  Staines,  and  terminates  in  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal  at  Lechlade.  From  Staines-done 
to  the  water  above  Bolter’s  Lock,  i^~  miles,  is  a rife  of 
34  feet  : thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rennet  river  24^ 
miles,  has  a rife  of  27 \ feet,  befides  the  rife  at  the  weirs  ; 
thence  to  the  termination  to  the  Thames  and  beginning  of 
the  I [is  river,  is  about  23  miles;  thence  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
canal  about  10  miles;  tlience  to  the  Oxford  canal  about 
8 miles,  and  thence  to  Cricklade  about  29  miles.  The 
Gentlemen  of  the  counties  adjoining  this  navigation  are 
Commiffioners  for  executing,  in  different  didrifts,  the  above 
afts ; they  have  borrowed  6o,8och  and  have  expended  the 


fame,  over  and  above  the  furplus  of  the  tolls,  in  making 
24  tide-cuts  with  opening  weirs  and  pound-locks,  with  a 
horfe  towing-path,  and  other  works  for  improving  this  na- 
vigation, which  is  now  accomplilhed,  fo  that  very  long  and 
wide  barges  drawing  ,3  feet  1 o inches,  can  in  general  pals 
the  fame  ; the  rate  of  tonnage  is  only  ^ per  ton  per  mile  ; 
and  an  account  cf  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  this  con- 
cern is  annually  prefented  to  parliament.  In  1796,  the  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  9,8,39!.  in  1801,  to  io,o6ol.  in  1802, 
to  7,173b  Mr.  Zachary  Allnut t is  engineer  to  the  ad  and 
3d  didrift  of  this  navigation.  In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Wilfon 
prepared  a defign  and  model  for  his  Majedy,  of  a ead-iron 
bridge,  of  one  arch,  propofed  to  be  erefted  over  the  Thames 
at  Datchet.  In  the  year  1770,  the  Reading  and  Maidenhead 
canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  navigation  at  Sunning,  and 
at  Bolter’s  lock  ; in  1802,  a wedern  branch  of  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  navigation  at  Har- 
ieyford  near  Great  Marlow,  and  eroding  the  fame  at  that 
place,  it  was  to  proceed  to  join  it  again  near  Reading  ; 
and  in  the  fame  year  another,  branch  from  the  Grand 
Junction,  through  Aylefbury,  was  propofed  to  join  this 
navigation  near  to  Abingdon,  and  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
canal. 

Thames  and  Avon  Canal.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
Mr.  Jofeph  Moxon  was  employed  to  furvey  the  line  for  a 
canal,  and  a bill  was  prepared  and  brought  into  parliament, 
from  the  Thames  and  Ifis  navigation  at  Lechlade,  by  Crick- 
lade, Malmfbury,  Chippenham,  and  thence  by  the  courfe 
of  the  Avon  river  to  Bath,  40  miles  in  length  : in  i754>  this 
defign  was  again  revived,  with  the  idea  of  employing  the 
foldiers  upon  it ; and  it  w.as  dated  that  a canal  50  Ret  wide 
at  top,  go  at  bottom,  and  4 feet  deep,  might  thus  be  com- 
pleted for  ioool.  per  mile. 

Thames  and  Medway  Canal.  Aft  40  and  44  of 
Geo.  III.— The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  S E.  for 
8|  miles  in  the  county  of  Kent ; it  is  level  with  the  ordinary 
high  tides  in  the  river  Thames  : its  objeft  is  for  (hortening 
the  voyage  of  barges  from  Gravefend  to  Chatham  round  by 
the  Nore  ; Chatham  is  the  46th  Britifh  town,  with  a popu- 
lation of  10,503  perfons,  and  Rocheder  the  90th,  with 
6,817  perfons  ; Gravefend  is  alfo  a confiderable  town  near 
this  canal,  which  commences  in  the  Thames  river  at  Gravef- 
end, and  terminates  in  the  Medway  river  at  Nicholfon’s 
fliip-yard  in  Friendfourv,  with  a cut  irom  Whitewall  on  the 
line  of  this  canal  to  the  Medway  at  Strood,  oppofite  to 
Chatham  roval  dock-yard.  Tide-locks  and  entrance  bafons 
are  to  be  made  at  each  of  the  three  terminations  of  this  canal  ; 
Mr.  Ralph  Dodd  was  the  projeftor  of  this  canal,  on  which 
Mr.  John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Ralph  IVdlker  have  fince  been 
employed.  In  December  1801,  this  canal  was  completed 
from  Gravefend  to  Denton.  The  company  were  authorifed 
to  raife  by  the  find  aft  60, cool,  in  100I.  diaree,  and  a fur- 
ther fum  by  the  lad  aft,  aud  they  are  to  pay  is.  annually  to 
the  city  of  London  as  coniervators  of  the  Thames  river,  for 
the  liberty  of  connefting  therewith,  and  is.  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Rmcheder,  as  confervators  of  the  Medway , for  the 
fame  privilege. 

Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  Aft  23,  51,  and  36  of 
Geo  III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  canal  is  Ead,  for 
30J  miles  in  the  counties  of  Glouceder  and  Wilts  : it  croffei 
the  Grand  Ridge  by  a tunnel  ; its  objefts  are  a communi- 
cation between  the  Severn  and  Thames  rivers,  the  fnpply  of 
the  country  through  which  it  pad'es  with  ceals,  deals,  &c. 
and  the  export  of  farming  produfts.  Stroud  is  the  114th 
Britifli  town,  with  a population  of  5,422  perfons;  Minch- 
inghampton,  Cirenceder,  Cricklade,  and  Lechlade,  are  alfo 
confiderable  towns  on  or  near  to  this  canal  ; which  com- 
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mences  in  the  Stroudwater  canal  at  Wallbridge  near  Stroud, 
and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  IJis  navigation  at  Lech- 
lade  : it  has  a branch  of  about  i mile  in  length  to  the  town 
of  Cirencefter.  From  the  Stroudwater'  canal  to  Sapperton 
or  Salperton,  miles,  is  a rife  of  243  feet  by  28  locks  ; 
thence,  the  fummit  pound  continues  through  the  Tunnel,  2-J 
miks,  to  near  Coates,  and  level ; thence,  to  the  Thames  and 
IJis  navigation,  2o|-  miles,  is  a fall  of  134  feet  by  14  locks. 
The  firll  4 miles  of  this  canal  from  Stroud  to  Brinfcome- 
port  Bafo.i,  is  of  the  lame  width  and  depth  as  the  Siroud- 
water  canal,  and  is  navigated  by  the  Severn  boats  ; the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  is  42  feet  wide  at  top,  30  at  bottom, 
and  5 feet  deep  ; at  Brinfcombe-port,  goods  going  eaftward 
are  removed  into  . barges  So  feet  long  and  1 2 wide,  which 
carry  70  tons  each.  The  famous  tunnel  on  this  canal  at 
Sapperton,  is  4300  yards  long,  the  arch  being  15  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  and  250  feet  beneath  the  highelt  point  of  the 
hill,  which  proved  to  be  hard  rock,  much  of  which  required 
blalling,  and  fome  of  it  was  fo  foiid  as  to  need  no  arch  of 
mafonry  to  fupportit;  the  other  parts  are  arched  above,  and 
have  inverted  arches  in  the  bottom  ; the  colt  of  excavating 
this  tunnel,  in  1788,  amounted  to  8 guineas  per  cubic  yard. 
The  fummit  level  of  this  canal  is  fupplied  by  a feeder 
brought  through  lord  Bathuril’s  gardens.  Mr.  Robert 
Whitworth  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Clowes,  were  the  engineers. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1789,  the  Sapperton  tunnel  was 
finiflied,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  ot  the  lame  year,  the 
whole  line  was  completed  and  opened.  We  are  forry  to 
have  heard  it  remarked,  that  this  canal  has  been  conducted 
through  porous  gravelly  foils,  when  a line  for  the  fame, 
equally  convenient,  might  have  made  the  cutting  fall  in  a 
clay  foil,  and  that  puddling  has  been  in  too  many  Lftances 
neglefted  or  has  failed,  by  which  the  canal  is  rendered 
(hurt  of  water,  and  the  land  and  mills  have  been  greatly 
injured  : fanciful  round  buildings  like  towers  have  been  made 
in  different  places  on  this  canal,  for  the  relidence  of  the 
lock-keepers.  This  company  were  authorifed  to  raife 
255,000k,  the  Ihares  being  tool,  each  ; there  was  a pro- 
vifion  that  3 per  cent,  interell  Ihould  be  paid  (out  of 
the  principal)  to  the  fubferibers  on  their  Ihares,  until  the 
canal  was  completed  and  opened  ; we  have  heard  that  the 
prefent  profits  are  not  much  above  1 per  cent.  No  flamps 
were  neceffary  to  the  proceedings  of  this  company.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  and  the  regulations  thereof  with  the  Stroud - 
water  company,  are  very  long.  See  Phillips' % qto.  Hijlory, 
pages  222  to  225.  Manures  for  the  adjoining  lands  are  to 
pals  toll  free  : lefs  than  6 tons  not  to  pals  the  locks 
without  paying  for  that  weight ; \ mile-ftones  to  be  eredted. 
In  1799,  this  company  offered  bounties  for  introducing 
the  coals  brought  by  their  canal  to  the  weftern  parts 
of  Oxford  and  Berk  Ihires.  The  Gloucejler  and  Berkley 
company  are  to  compenfate  this  company,  in  cafe  the 
conftrudtion  or  repair  of  their  works  interrupts  at  any  time 
the  communication  with  the  Severn.  In  September  1800, 
it  was  intended  to  make  from  near  Inglelham  a forked 
branch  palling  Faringdon  and  Highworth,  to  connect  with 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  in  two  places. 

Thanet’s  Canal.  Adt  13  Geo.  III. — Thediredtion  of 
this  canal  is  nearly  N.E.  for  akout  j of  a mile  in  length,  in 
the  Well  Riding  of  Yorklhire  ; it  is  confiderably  elevated, 
near  to  Skipton,  which  is  a confiderable  town  ; it  com- 
mences in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  near  Skipton, 
and  terminates  at  Skipton-callle,  lime-llone  quarries.  It 
was  cut  at  the  private  expeuce  of  the  earl  of  Thanct, 
through  whole  ellate  alone  it  paffes,  except  one  clofe : its 
©bjedt  is  to  convey  coals  to  the  lime-kilns,  and  to  export  lime 
as  a manure  and  for  building. 


Thyrn  and  Bure  Navigation.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  thefe  rivers  is  about  N.W.  for  nearly  30  miles  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk:  they  are  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  fea 
in  any  part : the  objedts  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  &c. 
and  the  export  of  farming  products.  Yarmouth  is  the  27th 
Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  14,845  perfons  ; Aylcf- 
ham  is  alfo  a confiderable  town  on  this  navigation,  which 
commences  in  the  Tare  river  Yarmouth,  and  terminates  at 
the  town  of  Aylelham  : it  has  branches  from  near  Thurne 
and  Horning,  through  the  fens  and  broads,  to  Hickling  and 
Dilham,  about  8 and  10  miles  in  length. 

Tiev  River.  This  river,  (fometimes  called  the  Tivey  or 
Teifi  river,)  has  nearly  an  eall  courfe  for  about  39  miles, 
between  the  counties  of  Cardigan  ar.d  Pembroke,  and  Cacr- 
marthen  in  South  Wales  : its  eallern  end  is  confiderably 
elevated  : its  objedls  are  the  fupply  of  Llanbedr  and  Car- 
digan, and  the  export  of  agricultural  products.  Cardigan, 
Kilgerran,  Newcaftle-in-Emlyn,  and  Llanbedr,  are  con- 
fiderable town  on  this  river,  which  commences  in  the  tide- 
way in  St.  George’s  channel,  and  terminates  at  Llanbedr, 
or  Lampeter. 

Tone  and  Parret  Navigation.  Adis  10  and  ix 
William  III.  6 Anne,  and  44  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direction  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  fouth,  by  a bending 
courfe  of  about  27  miles  in  the  county  of  Sorr.crfet : its 
fouthern  end  is  confiderably  elevated  : its  objects  are  the 
import  of-  coals,  and  tire  export  of  agricultural  pro- 
dudts  ; at  Borough  chapel  it  is  joined  by  the  Parret  river. 
Taunton  is  the  106th  Britilh  town,  with  a population  of 
5, 794  perfons.  Bridgewater  is  alfo  a confiderable  town  on  this 
navigation,  which  commences  in  the  tide-way  in  Brigewater- 
bay,  at  Start  point,  in  the  Briftol  channel,  and  terminates 
in  tlie  Grand  IVeJlern  canal  at  the  town  of  Taunton. 
In.  September  1798,  a call-iron  bridge  was  completed,  con- 
fiding of  one  arch  of  75  feet  fpan  over  the  Parret  river  at 
Bridgewater,  at  the  expence  of  4cocl.  (See  our  article 
Bridge).  It  was  eredted  in  the  place  of  a ilone  bridge,  faid 
to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1300.  In  1796,  the 
Briftol  and  Taunton  canal  was  propofed  to  connect  with  this 
navigation  at  Bridgewater. 

Topclijf  and  PierJ'e-Bridge.  In  June  (801,  it  was  propofed 
to  form  a canal  from  the  Swale  river  at  Tcpcliff  to  Pierfe- 
bridge  on  the  Tees  river  : the  intention  of  this  canal  was 
for  iupplying  the  north  riding  of  Yorklhire  with  Durham 
coals. 

'Porridge  River.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  fouth 
for  three  miles,  near  to  the  north-well  coall  of  Devonlhire  : 
the  tide  flows  through  its  whole  length  : it  commences  in 
the  Taw  river  near  Appledore,  and  terminates  at  Biddeford 
bridge  : its  objedt  are  the  fupply  of  Biddeford,  a confiderable 
town,  with  coals,  &c.  and  the  export  of  agricultural  pro- 
dudts.  The  fpring  tides  rife  18  feet  at  Biddeford. 

Tovey  River.  The  direction  of  this  river,  (fometimes 
called  the  Towey),  is  north,  for  about  8^  miles,  in  Caermar- 
thenlhire  in  South  Wales  : the  tide  flows  through  its  whole 
length  : its  objedt  is  the  fupply  of  Caermarthen,  which  is 
the  1 13th  Britilh  town,  with  a population  of  5,548perfons  : 
it  commences  in  the  Briftol  channel,  at  St.  Ilhmael’s,  and 
terminates  at  Caermarthen  bridge.  In  September  1804,  it 
was  intended  to  apply  for  an  adt  to  improve  the  port,  quays, 
and  dock  at  Caermarthen. 

Trent  River,  [lower part).  Adt  34  Geo.  III. — The 
general  diredtion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly  S.S.W.  by 
abending  and  crooked  courfe  of  about  1 16  miles,  fkirting 
Yorklhire  for  a Ihort  diltance,  and  through  the  counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  and  between  thofe  of  Leicelter 
and  Derby  : it  i$  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part : its  navi- 
gation 
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gatioir  is  of  vaft  importance  to  the  country,  owing  to  the 
many  communications  which  it  forms  with  other  rivers  or 
canals : at  Keadby  it  connects  with  the  Stainsforth  and 
Keadby  canal  ; at  Stockwith,  with  the  Idle  river,  and  near 
the  fame  place  with  the  Chejlerficld  canal  ; at  Torkfey, 
with  the  Fofs-dyle  canal  ; atCrankleys,  in  South-Muficham, 
with  the  Dean  river  ; at  Trent-bri dge,  near  Holme-pierpoint, 
with  the  Grantham  canal,  and  the  Nottingham  canal  ; near 
Savvlev,  with  the  Loughborough  navigation,  or  Soar  river, 
and  the  Erewafh  canal.  Nottingham  is  the  17th  Britifh 
town,  with  a population  of  2S,S6i  perfons  ; and  Newark 
is  the  91ft,  with  6,730  perfons.  Burton-upon-Strather, 
Gainfborough,  Newark,  Southwell,  and  Bingham,  are  alfo 
confiderable  towns  near  this  navigation  ; which  commences 
in  the  Humber  river  at  T rent-fall,  (at  the  junftion  of  Oufe 
river,  and  Market-lVeighton  canal.)  and  terminates  in  the 
Upper  Trent  river  at  Sawley-ferry,  at  the  junction  of  Der- 
went river,  and  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal.  It  has  a (ide- 
cut  of  10  miles  in  length,  made  in  purfuance  of  the  above 
aft,  for  avoiding  21  fhoals,  and  2 bridges,  which  occur  in 
13  miles  of  the  river  between  Trent  bridge,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Nottingham  canal,  and  Sawley  ferry,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal.  This 
cut  (fometimes  called  Trent  Canal),  has  a rile  of  28  feet,  and 
it  erodes  and  connects  with  the  Erewajh  canal  near  Sawley  ; 
it  has  alfo  a Agent  cut  and  lock  into  the  Treni  in  Beelton. 
The  lower  part  of  this  river  is  through  fens,  and  is  em- 
banked on  both  Tides  : it  is  fuhjeft  to  very  great  floods : the 
tide  flows  to  Gainfborough,  lo  that  fmall  vdTels  can  come 
tip  to  that  place  ; but  between  this  and  Wilden-ferry,  a 
great  number  of  (hallows  occur,  owing,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  the  too  great  width  of  the  river  : Mr.  John  Smeatcn,  who 
examined  it  in  1761,  dates,  that  in  feveral  places  in  the 
common  {fate  of  the  river,  in  dry  feafons,  there  was  not 
above  8 inches  depth  of  water;  that  at  fuch  times,  without 
the  aid  of  fiufhes  from  King’s  mills  upon  this  river,  and  the 
lowed  mills  upon  the  Derwent,  navigation  was  impracticable, 
The  33  of  Geo.  III.  for  Grantham  canal  required  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  navigation  to  deepen  the  bed  of  their  river, 
fo  that  there  (hall  always  be  30  inches  deep  of  water  in  the 
driell  feafons  for  boats  to  pafs  between  the  Grantham  and  the 
Nottingham  canals,  and  by  which  they  may  alfo  now  pafs' 
into  the  Trent  Canal,  for  avoiding  the  (hallows  above  Not- 
tingham. An  adrt  was  patTed  a few  years  ago  for  building  a 
new  bridge  over  this  river  at  Gainfborough.  In  iSor  a new 
(tone  bridge  was  intended  atGunthorpe-ford.  In  theyear  1789 
and  1790,  feveral  acres  of  land  were  gained  froth  the  wide 
muddy  banks  of  this  river,  Amply  by  flaking,  doVn  rows  of 
furzen  faggots  thereon,  to  check  the  current",  and  encourage 
the  abundant  depolrt  which  this  river  make's,'  wherever  its 
waters  become  ftationary  ; (fee  Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.  vii. 
p.  98.)  a circumflance  which  proves  of  immenfe  advantage 
in  many  inftances,  by  the  warping  of  land  near  this  river  in 
fioody  times,  to  improve  it.  The  flood  which  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  1800,  forced  a new  and  much  flraighter 
courfe  for  this  river  below  Gainfborough,  and  occafioned  the 
old  crooked  channel  to  be  deferted.  For  making  the  new 
fide-cut,  or  Trent  canal,  this  company  were  authorifed  to 
raife  23,000k  in  30I.  (hares:  and  they  are  allowed  to  collect 
a variety  of  tolls  on  different  parts  of  this  cut  and  the  river. 
See  Phillips' s qto.  Hijlory , App.  pages  169  and  170.  But 
thefe  were  not  to  take  place  until  j 3,000k  had  been  expended 
under  the  above  aft,  which  embraces  the  improvement 
of  the  river,  fo  that  there  may  be  always  30  inches  deep 
■of  water,  the  making  of  horfe  towing-paths,  purchaflng 
the  Nottingham  hauling-machine,  or  capftern,  &c.  The 
profits  of  the  Trent  canal  are  not  to  exceed  7 per  cent.  By 


the  33  Geo.  III.  for  Derby  cana1,  only  half  the  ufual  rates 
are  to  be  charged  on  goods  pafl'ng  only  three  miles  on  this 
river,  in  their  way  to  or  from  that  canal  : and  by  33  Geo.  III. 
for  Grantham  canal,  this  company  are  to  receive  i-|d.  per 
ton  for  lime,  and  3d.  per  ton  for  all  other  goods  (except 
road- materials  and  manures),  which  crofs  this  river,  when 
deepened  as  above,  between  the  Grantham  and  Nottingham 
canals.  In  1760,  the  Wilden  and  Kings- Bromley,  and  in 
1765,  the  Ternbridgt  and  Winsford  canals  were  propofed  to 
join  this  river  at  Wilden-ferry,  where  the  Trent  and  Merfey 
canal  now  joins. 

Trent  River,  (upper  part).  Afts  ioandii  William 
III. — The  general  direftion  of  this  navigation  is  nearly 
W.S.W.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about  19  miles,  in  Derby- 
fhire  and  StafFordlhire,  and  (kilting  Leicefter(hire  : it  is  not 
very  greatly  elevated  above  the  fea,  in  any  part : its  objedts 
are  the  carriage  of  coals,  and  the  export  of  fait,  gypfum, 
earthen-ware,  ale,  and  agricultural  produfts : it  connefts 
at  Swark (lone  with  the  Derby  canal,  and  has  the  Trent  and 
Merfey  canal  running  the  whole  length  almoftby  its  fide,  abd 
communicating  with  it  at  its  two  extremities.  Burton-upon- 
Trent  is  the  only  confiderable  town  on  this  navigation  ; 
which  commences  in  the  lower  Trent  navigation  at  Wilden ■ 
Ferry  (at  the  commencement  of  the  Der-tvent  river  and  Treni 
and  Merfey  canal,)  and  terminates  near  Burton,  at  a branch 
from  the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal.  The  carl  of  Uxbridge 
is  the  foie  proprietor  cf  this  navigation,  and  ail  other  per- 
fons  are  reiirifted  from  erefting  or  ufing  wharfs  or  ware- 
houfes  on  its  barks  without  his  fpecial  conflnt.  The  earl 
or  his  leffees  are  entitled  to  3d.  per  ton,  on  goods  navigated  . 
on  any  part  of  this  navigation  ; which  was  faid,  in  1765,  to 
be  unimproved,  except  by  the  ereftion  of  locks  at  two  dif- 
ferent mill-weirs  ; and,  more  than  20  (hallows  then  exifled, 
over  which  boats  could  not  pafs  in  dry  feafons,  without 
flufhes  of  water  : ftrange  (lories  were  at  that  time  related  of 
the  conduft  of  theie  leflees,  and  inflnuations  were  made,  that 
a barge  loaded  with  (tones  was  funk  by  defign  in  Kings-mill 
lock,  and  which  lay  there  almofl  9 years,  and  obliged  all 
goods  to  be  unloaded  into  fre(h  boats  at  that  place!  happily 
the  rivalry  of  the  canal  by  its  fide,  renders  fuch  an  occurence 
hereafter  unlikely  ever  to  happen.  The  bridge  over  this 
river  at  Burton-upon-Trent  is  faid  to  be  the  longed  in  Eng- 
land, being  1)45  feet  long,  with  34  arches.  It  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Smeaton , in  1768,  recommend- 
ed the  making  of  a long  bridge  or  water-road  adjoining  the 
lower  part  o(  this  river,  between  Mulkham  and  Newark,  that 
(hould  have  300  yards  long  of  clear  water-way  through  its 
72  arches  ! In  1793,  the  Bredon  rail-ivay  was  propofed  to 
join  this  navigation  at  Wtflon  Cliff;  in  1796,  the  Com- 
mercial ctnrA,  and  in  1797,  an  exte-nfion  of  the  AJhly-de-la- 
Zouch  canal  was  propofed  to  conneft" herewith  at  Burton. 

Trent  and  Mersey  Canal.  Afts  6,  10,  15,  16,  23, 
25,  two  of  37,  and  42  Geo.  Ilk — This  canal  (fometimes 
called  the  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Staffordfhire  canal,)  has  its 
general  direftion  about  E.S.E.  by  a very  bending  courfe  of 
93  miles  in  the  counties  of  Chefler,  Stafford,  and  Derby ; 
it  erodes  the  grand-ridge  by  a tunnel : its  objects  are  the 
export  of  coals,  fait,  pottery-wares,  lime,  gyplum,  Swith- 
land-flates,  agricultural  produfts,  & c.  and  forming  parts  of 
the  grand  inland  communications  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchefter,  with  Hull,  Briffol,  and  London  ; at  Quiton’s- 
wood  in  Stoke,  it  connefts  with  the  Newai/lle-under-line 
canal : at  Great  Haywood  with  the  Stafford  and  Worcejler 
canal ; at  Fradley  Heath  with  the  detached  part  of  Coventry 
canal  ; and  at  Swarkftone  it  erodes  and  connefts  with  the 
Derby  canal.  Although  none  of  the  towns  on  this  long 
canal  appear  to  have  fo  many  as  5000  inhabitants,  yet 
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Northwich,  Middlewich,  Sandbach,  Newcaftle-under-line,  ■ 
Stone,  Stafford,  Rudgley,  Litchfield,  and  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  on  or  near  to  the  fame,  are  confiderable  places. 
The  commencement  of  this  canal  is  in  Bridgewater's  canal 
at  Prefton -brook,  and  its  termination  in  the  Trent  lower 
navigation,  at  Wilden-ferry  near  Shardlow,  the  point  of 
junftion  of  the  Trent  canal,  or  fide-cut,  the  upper  Trent 
navigation,  and  the  Derwent  river  : from  Etruria,  a princi- 
pal branch  (fometimes  called  the  Caldon  Canal,')  proceeds  by 
T roghall  to  Uttoxeter,  by  a very  bending  courl'e  of  about 
38  miles  in  length  ; from  this,  at  Froghall  in  Kmgfley, 
there  is  a rail-way  branch  of  33:  miles  to  Caldon-low  lime 
works,  alfo  from  Stanley  Mofs  in  Endon  there  is  a canal  branch 
of  about  grj  miles  to  the  town  of  Leek,  and  from  Shelton, 
a fnort  cut  to  Cobridge:  from  Stoke  upon-Trent  there  is 
a rail-way  branch  to  Lane-end;  and  from  Etruria  another  to 
Handley  green  ; from  Longport  to  Dale-hall  there  is  a canal- 
branch,  and  the  lame  is  continued  forwards  by  a rail-way  to 
the  potteries  at  Burflem  ; there  is  a cut  i mile  in  length  to 
the  Trent  river  near  Burton.  Near  Lane-delph,  and  in  Hare- 
caftle  there  are  fhort  cuts  or  tunnels,  extending  to  the  pits 
or  feams  of  coals.  From  Bridgewater' s canal  to  Middle- 
wich,  1 S miles,  is  a level ; thence  to  near  Talk,  n miles, 
is  a rife  of  .326  feet  by  35  locks  ; thence  along  the  fummit- 
pound,  and  through  Harecaftle  tunnel  to  the  Caldon  branch 
at  Etruria,  6 miles,  is  level ; thence  to  the  Stafford  and 
Worcejler  canal  at  Great  Haywood,  17  miles,  is  a fall  of 
about  150  feet  and  19  locks , thence  to  the  Coventry  canal 
at  Fradley  Heath,  13  miles,  is  about  32  feet,  and  4 locks  ; 
thence  to  Hormnglow  wharf,  12  miles,  is  about  86  feet 
fall,  and  1 1 locks  ; thence  to  the  Derby  canal  at  Swarktone, 
10  miles,  is  about  j6  feet  fall,  and  2 locks,  and  thence  to 
the  Trent  river  at  Wilden-ferry,  6 miles,  is  a fall  of  about 
32  feet,  and  4 locks.  From  the  fummit  level  of  the  line  at 
Etruria  to  near  Bagnal  on  the  Caldon  branch,  3^  miles,  is 
a rife  of  75  feet,  by  7 locks ; thence  to  Stanley-Mofs,  1 
mile,  is  level;  thence  to  Froghall,  g|  miles,  is  a fall  of 
61  feet,  by  9 locks.  From  Prefton-brook  to  Middlewich, 
at  the  weftern  end,  and  from  Wilden-Ferry  to  Horninglow 
near  Burton,  at  the  eallern  end,  the  width  of  the  canal  at 
top  is  31  feet,  at  bottom  18,  and  it  is  feet  deep  ; the 
locks  here  are  14  feet  wide,  adapted  to  river  barges  of  40 
tons  burthen  ; the  middle  part  of  the  canal,  and  its 
branches,  are  29  feet  broad  at  top,  16  feet  at  bottom,  and  it 
is  4!  feet  deep,  the  locks  being  only  7 feet  wide  ; the  boats 
are  bo  feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  and  carry  1 8 to  20  tons  of  lading. 
There  are  16  public  wharfs  on  this  canal  with  warehoufes, 
cranes,  weighing-engines,  and  other  rieceffary  conveniences 
at  each.  Over  this  canal  there  are  258  road  and  foot  bridges, 
and  under  it  3 large  aqueducts,  and  i24-leffer  ones  and  cul- 
verts. Through  Harecaftle  Hill  is  a tunnel  of  2888  yards 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  70  yards  below  the  hill  ; this 
tunnel  interfefts,  and  has  crofs  branches  to,  feveral  veins  of 
coals  in  the  hill,  and  is  alfo  famous  for  being  the  firft  public 
canal-tunnel  conftiufted  in  England  ; the  driving  of  this 
tunnel,  in  1776,  coft  about  70s.  8d.  per  yard  run:  the 
height  of  the  arch  is  12  feet,  and  its  width  9 feet  withinfide. 
At^Prefton-on  the-hill  near  Bridgewater’s  canal  is  another 
tunnel  of  1241  yards  in  length  ; at  Barton  in  Great  Bud- 
worth  is  another,  372  yards  long  ; at  Saltersford,  or  Salters- 
field,  in  the  fame  parifti,  is  another  of  330  yards  long,  and 
there  is  a fifth  tunnel  at  Armitage,  or  Hermitage,  of  130 
yards  in  length  ; the  heights  of  thefe  la  ft  tunnels  are  17I, 
and  their  width  13 i feet.  At  Monks-bridge  there  is  an 
embankment  13  feet  high  of  mile  in  length,  and  an 
aqueduft  bridge  over  the  Dove  river  of  23  arches,  from  1 7 
to  12  feet  wide  each.  At  Alrewas  is  an  aqueduft.  over  the 
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Trent  river,  with  6 arches  of  21  feet  fpan  ; and  near  Middle- 
wich is  another  aqueduft  over  the  Dane,  with  3 arches  of 
20  feet  fpan.  In  the  Rudyerd  vale,  N.W.  of  Leek,  near 
the  grand-ridge,  is  a refervoir  of  160  acres  extent,  with  an 
artificial  Lead  30  feet  in  height ; from  this  a feeder  condufts 
its  water  to  the  Leek  branch,  and  thence  into  the  fummit 
pounds  of  the  Caldon  branch,  and  of  the  main  line  : there 
are  four  fmaller  refervoirs  near  the  fummit,  which  meafure 
together  60  acres  ; all  waters  within  5 miles  of  the  line  are 
allowed  for  the  ufe  of  this  canal.  The  rail-way  branch  to 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Caldon  lime- works,  made  about  the  year  1777 
or  1778,  was  compofed  of  caft-iron  bars  pinned  down  upon 
rails  of  wood  fixed  acrofs  wooden  fleepers,  as  we  have  before 
deferibed  ; it  appears  to  have  been  fee  out,  before  the  true 
principles  of  this  excellent  mode  of  conveyance  werefo  well 
underftood  as  at  prefent,  being  very  crooked  and  with  fre- 
quent variations  in  the  angle  of  its  afeent ; in  the  laft  of  the 
above afts, there  is  a provifionmade  for  varying  the  line  of,  and 
improving  this  rail-way.  It  is  faid  to  have  coft,  at  firft,  about 
1760].  per  mile  ; in  1794,  one  horfe,  we  are  told,  for  9 
months  in  the  year,  made  in  each  week  three  journeys  on 
four  of  the  days,  and  two  journeys  on  the  other  two  days, 
hauling  3 tons  6 cwt.  ol  limeftonedown  each  journey,  from 
the  quarries  at  Caldon  to  Froghall  wharf ; for  forwarding 
this  ftone  to  the  canal  at  Etruria,  the  company  found  boats, 
the  bargeman  found  his  own  horfe  and  boy,  towing  lines, 
&c.  and  delivered  the  ftone  at  9ft.  per  ton,  the  diftance  be- 
ing about  i6f  miles.  Mr.  Jamies  Brindley,  Mr.  John  Smea- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Henjhall  were  the  engineers  employed  or 
confulted  on  the  works  of  this  canal,  which  were  begun  in 
July  1766;  in  April,  1773,  the  line  eaftward  of  Harecaftle 
tunnel  was  completed,  and  in  May,  1777,  the  whole  line 
was  completed  and  opened;  the  Leek  branch,  the  extenfion 
of  the  Caldon  branch  to  Uttoxeter,  and  the  Cobridge  branch 
have  been  undertaken  fince  the  year  1797  ;'  the  Lane-end, 
Handley-green,  and  Burflem  branches  were  projefted  in  1S02. 
The  firft  aft  above  included  6 miles  of  the  weft  end  of 
Bridgewater's  canal,  but  with  a power  to  afiign  or  make 
over  the  fame  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  which  was 
accordingly  done  ; the  6th  aft  above  affigned  1 1 miles  of 
the  Coventry  line,  between  Fradley-heath  and  Fazeley,  to 
this  company,  who  completed  the  fame,  and  then  fold  it  in 
equal  meietiesto  the  Coventry  and  the  Birmingham  and  Faze- 
ley companies,  as  before  mentioned.  This  company  have 
been  authorifed  at  different  times  to  raife  334,250k  the 
amount  of  their  (hares  was  200I.  each,  until  42  Geo.  III., 
when  a divifion  of  them  was  made  into  look  (hares.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  are  i|d.  per  ton  per  mile,  with  reafonable 
wharfage  after  24  hours,  on  all  kinds  of  goods;  but  paving 
and  road-materials  (lime-ftones  excepted,)  and  manures  pais 
toll-free  on  the  pounds  and  through  the  locks,  when  water 
runs  wafte  over  their  paddle-weirs.  The  aft  33  Geo.  III. 
for  Derby  Canal,  granted  fome  rates  to  this  company  on 
goods  eroding  this  canal  or  paffing  out  of  k into  the  Trent 
by  the  Derby  canal ; fee  Phillips’s  4to.  Hiftory , Appendix, 
p.  38  and  39.  In  the  years  1760  and  1765,  the  IVildcn 
and  Kings-Bromley,  and  the  Tern-bridge  and  Windsford  canals 
were  propofed  through  parts  of  the  traft  now  occupied  by 
this  canal:  in  1793,  the  Sandbach  canal  was  propofed  to 
join  near  that  place,  and  the  Bredon  rail-way  was  intended 
to  be  connefted  herewith  near  Wefton-cliff:  in  179 6,  the 
Commercial  canal  was  propofed,  to  crofs  this  canal  at  Horn- 
inglow near  Burton,  and  again  near  Burflem;  in  1797,  an 
extenfion  of  the  AJhby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  to  join  this  at 
Horninglow  was  propofed  ; the  defign  of  the  two  laft  pro- 
pofals  was,  an  extenfion  of  the  wide  canals  for  40  ton  boats, 
and  with  the. fame  view  a plan  was,  in  1797,  mestioned  of 
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widening  this  canal  and  its  locks,  bridges,  See.  fo  that  wide 
boats  might  pafs  between  Fradley-Heath,  and  the  eaft-end 
of  Harecaftle  tunnel. 

Tweed  River.  Thi6  river  feems  to  be  navigable  but 
about  I mile  from  the  fea  to  Berwick  bridge,  between  Ber- 
wick liberty  and  a detached  part  of  Durham  county. 
Berwick  is  the  Bad  Britifh  town  with  a population  of  7,187 
perfons  ; it  has  a great  trade  in  falmon,  which  are  caught  in 
great  quantities  in  this  river,  and  40,000  kits  of  it  have  been 
pickled  and  fent  off  from  this  town  in  one  year  ; 75  to  80 
vtffels  are  employed  in  filhery,  and  the  trade  of  tilts  place 
connected  therewith.  At  Berwick  there  is  a ilone  bridge 
947  feet  long,  with  15  arches  over  this  river.  At  Kelfo 
feveral  miles  higher  up  on  this  river,  a (lone  bridge  was,  in 
1798,  wafficd  away,  and  a caff-iron  bridge  was  propofed  to 
be  eredled  in  its  ftead. 

Tyne  River.  Adds  9 and  10  Henry  V.,  6 and  7 
William  III.,  and  41  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredlion 
of  this  river  is  nearly  W.S.W.  by  a crooked  courfe  of  about 
14  miles  between  Durham  and  Northumberland  ; the  tide 
flows  through  its  whole  length  ; its  great  objed!  is  the  ex- 
port of  coals.  Newcaftle-upon-T yne  is  the  10th  Britifh 
town  with  a population  qf  36,963  perfons,  South  Shields  is 
the  6>Jth  with  8,108  perfons,  and  North  Shields  the  80th 
with  7,280  perfons  ; Gatefhead  is  alfo  a confiderable  town 
near  this  river,  which  commences  in  the  North  Sea  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  terminates  -at  Blaydon  in  Winlaton.  A very 
peculiar  kind  of  veffels,  as  befoie  mentioned,  is  in  ufe  upon 
this  river  for  carrying  coals  from  the  waggon-roads,  or  rail- 
ways, and  ftaiths  to  the  fhips;  thefe  are  called  keels,  and  are 
limited  (by  11  and  15  Geo.  III.)  to  25^  tons  of  lading,  or 
8 Newcaftle  chaldrons  of  coals.  From  an  humane  fet  of 
Gentlemen  refident  upon,  and  concerned  in  the  trade  of  this 
river,  originated  the  idea,  and  they  offered  a public  reward 
for  the  life-boat , which  Mr.  Greathead  brought  to  perfection, 
and  firft  tried  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary 179°-  (See  the  article  Life-boat).  The  coals  from 
the  numerous  coal-mines  near  this  river  were  formerly  deli- 
vered to  the  colliers  or  coal-fhips  lying  below  Newcaftle 
bridge  by  means  of  the  keels,  but  of  late  years  feveral  mines 
have  been  opened  on  both  Tides  of  the  river,  and  the  rail- 
ways therefrom  are  conduced  to  ftaiths  or  fpouts  on  the 
quays,  by  which  means  the  coals  are  Shot  at  once  into  the 
holds  of  the  fhips.  Wooden  rail-ways  were,  fince  about  the 
year  1680,  in  ufe  between  the  mines  and  this  river,  fome  of 
them  of  confiderable  length,  thofe  to  Tanfield-Moor  are  10 
miles  long.  In  April,  1 798,  an  inclined-plane  of  864  yards 
in  length,  was  opened  from  Benwell,  or  Bywell  collieries,  as 
before  mentioned  : in  Odlober  1803,  a rail-way  from  Mr. 
Temple' s Jarrow  mine  ( i 28  fathoms  deep)  was  opened  to  the 
river.  No  lefs  than  35  forts  of  coals,  or  rather  the  produce 
of  as  many  pits,  are  ufually  fhipped  from  this  river  for  Lon- 
don, amounting  to  700,000  chaldrons  annually  : fee  Ed.ing- 
ton's  EJfay,  & c.  p.  31.  On  fome  of  thefe  mines,  immenfely 
large  fleam  engines  are  employed;  in  1763,  a new  engine 
was  eredled  at  Walker  colliery,  with  a cylinder  74  inches 
diameter  and  io|  feet  long,  which  weighed  6J  tons,  and 
was  calculated  to  lift  307cwt.  of  water  by  each  ftroke  of  its 
pump.  There  is  an  ancient  ftone  bridge  of  9 arches  over  this 
river*  which  was  greatly  damaged  by  a flood  in  1 771  ; in 
the  year  1801,  it  was  fuggefted  to  remove  as  many  of  its 
piers  as  would  form  a 144  feet  opening  near  the  fouth  bank, 
and  to  confti  udt  an  iron  arch  over  the  fame,  high  enough 
for  the  keels  to  pafs  without  lowering  their  malls.  The 
coiifervators  of  this  river,  in  purfuance  ot  the  laft  of  the  above 
ads,  have  deepened  and  improved  the  fame  and  its  quays ; 
in  1 Box,  a new  dry,  or  graving-dock,  was  opened  at  South 


Shields,  capable  of  receiving  fhips  at  neap  tides ; in  1 802,  an 
aid  puffed  for  building  a new  light-houfe  at  Tynemouth  with 
reverberating  lamps,  inftead  of  a coal  fire  blown  by  bellows, 
before  11  fed.  In  the  year  1798,  it  was  propofed  to  make  a 
tunnel  or  road-arch  under  the  Tyne  river  from  North  to  South 
Shields  for  the  pafi'age  of  carriages  and  paffengers,  and  the 
expence  thereof  was  eftimated  at  6,993b  In  1795,  the 
Neivcajlle  and  Carlijle  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river 
near  Newcaftle;  in  1796;  the  Neivcajlle  and  Haydon  bridge , 
and  in  or  before  1801,  the  Neivcajlle  and  Maryport  were 
alfo  propofed.  In  1797,  and  again  in  1802,  the  Durham 
and  CheJler-le-Street  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  near 
Gatefhead  ; and  in  1803,  the  Tyne  and  Beamijh  canal  was 
propofed  through  part  of  nearly  the  fame  trail. 

Tyne  and  Beamijh  Canal.  In  1803,  it  was  propofed  to 
make  a canal  from  the  Tyne  river,  near  Gatefhead,  through 
Gatefhead,  Wickham,  Lamefley,  and  Birtly  townfhips,  to 
Beamifh  iron  works  and  coal-mines. 

Ulverstone  Canal.  Ail  33  Geo.  III. — The  direc- 
tion of  this  fhort,  but  large  canal,  is  nearly  N.W.  for  if 
mile  in  Lancashire  ; it  is  level  with  high-water  at  ordinary 
tides,  with  a fta-lock  at  its  entrance  ; its  objeit  is  to  admit 
fhips  to  Ulverftor.e  town.  This  canal  commences  at  Hammer- 
fide  liiil  in  Morecambe  bay  in  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  terminates 
at  the  new  bafon  and  wharfs  at  Ulverltone  ; the  canal  is  65 
feet  wide  at  top,  30  feet  at  bottom,  and  15  feet  deep  ; the 
lock  is  112  feet  long;  at  the  loweft  neap  tides  there  is  a 
depth  .of  9 feet  water  at  the  gates,  and  at.  fpring  tides  of  20 
feet  ; a public  fwing-bridge  is  built  at  Hammerfide.  That 
able  engineer,  Mr.  John  Rennie , was  employed  on  this  ca- 
nal, and  completed  it  about  July  1797.  This  company 
was  autborifed  to  raife  7, cool  , the  amount  of  their  fhares 
being  50I.  each.  Coals  may  be  brought  to  this  canal  from 
the  Lancajler  canal,  without  paying  the  fea  duty ; fome 
iron  works  have  been  eftablifhed  near  Ulverftone  fince  the 
opening  of  this  canal. 

Uppingham  Canal.  In  1793,  it  was  propofed  to  make  a 
canal  from  the  town  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandfhire,  to 
conned!  with  the  Leicejlerjhire  and  Northamptonjhire  Union 
canal,  and  proviflon  is  made  in  its  ad!  (33  Geo.  III.)  for  fuch 
junctions. 

Uske  River.  The  diredlion  of  this  river  is  nearly  N. 
for  about  4 miles  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  ; the  tide  flow's 
through  its  whole  length  ; its  objedls  are  the  export  of  coals, 
iron,  &c.  and  the  trade  of  Newport;  at  Pill-Gwnelly  it 
connedls  with  the  Monmouthjhire  canal,  and  with  the  Sir- 
hoivy  tram-road ; it  commences  in  the  Severn  river  at  Nafh, 
and  terminates  at  Newport  bridge. 

Wakefield  and  Hullet.  In  September  laft  (1805)  notices 
were  given  for  a rail  way  from  the  C alder  and  Hebble  naviga- 
tion at  Bottom-boat  in  Wakefield,  to  Hullet-hall  collieries, 
with  branches  to  Birftal  and  Smithic  bridge  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkfliire. 

Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal.  Adis  33  and 
36  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly 
N.W.  for  25  miles  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Worcef- 
ter  ; it  croffes  the  grand-ridge  without  a tunnel ; its  objedls 
are  the  fupply  of  Warwick  with  coals,  & c.  and  forming 
part  of  the  moll  dired!  water  communication  between  Bir- 
mingham and  London  ; at  Kingfwood  in  Rowington,  this 
canal  is  joined  by  a branch  from  the  Stratford  canal. 
Birmingham  is  the  6th  Britifh  town  with  73,670  perfons, 
and  Warwick  is  the  107th  with  5,775  perfons,  on  the  line 
of  this  canal ; which  commences  in  the  Warwick  and  Napton 
canal  in  Budbrook  parifh  near  Warwick,  and  terminates  jn 
the  Digbeth  cut  ot  the  Birmingham  and  Faze/ey  canal  at 
Digbeth  near  Birmingham ; it  has  a cut  of  f of  a mile  to 
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the  baton  at  S'altesford  in  Warwick.  From  the  Warwick' 
and  Napton  canal,  about  -k  a mile,  to  near  Budbrook  town, 
is  level  ; thence  2rj  miles  to  Hatton,  is  a rife  of  about  20 
locks;  thence  to  the  Stratford  branch,  about  5 miles,  is 
level ; thence  to  Ivnowle  common,  about  4I  miles,  is  level ; 
thence  to  Knovvle- wharf,  1 mile,  is  a fall  of  about  7 locks  ; 
thence  to  near  Deritend,  about  10  miles,  is  level ; thence  to 
the  Digbeth  branch  of  Birmingham  and  Fazeley,  i-|  mile, 
is  a rife  of  about  5 locks.  At  the  termination  at  Digbeth  a 
flop-lock  is  erefttd,  which  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  com- 
pany may  fatten  up,  whenever  the  water  in  this  canal  is  of 
lefs  depth  than  4 feet  at  fuch  lock.  At  Haft-ley  there  is  a 
tunnel  of  300  yards  in  length  ; at  Henwood  wharf  there  is 
an  aqueduct  over  the  Blythe  river  ; near  Flint  Green  another 
over, the  Cole  river;  and  near  its  termination  at  Digbeth 
another  over  the  Rea  river.  In  May  1796,  the  northern 
end  of  the  canal  for  near  9 miles  to  Henwood  aqueduft  was 
completed  and  opened  ; and,  on  the  19th  of  December  1799, 
the  whole  line  was  completed  and  opened.  On  the  30th  of 
April  1799,  a bank  of  this  canal  broke,  it  was  faid,  and  the 
flow  of  the  waters  did  fome  damage.  This  company  was 
authorifed  to  raife  i8o,Cool.,  the  amount  of  their  (hares  is 
iool.  each.  The  rates  of  tonnage  will  be  found  in  Mr.  yobn 
Cary’s  Inland  Navigation , pages  56  and  57  ; paving-llones, 
road-materials,  and  manures  for  adjoining  lands  (except 
lime),  are  to  pafs  free  on  the  pounds,  or  through  the  locks 
when  the  water  runs  walle.  Hufbandry  boats,  not  exceeding 
5 feet  wide,  may  be  ufed  by  occupiers  of  lands  ; boats  lefs 
than  70  feet  long,  or  with  lefs  than  20  tons  of  lading,  are 
not  to  pafs  the  locks  without  leave.  The  Birmingham  and 
Fazeley  company  are  allowed  to  take  6d.  per  ton  on  all  goods 
which  pafs  from  that  canal  to  this,  until  they  have  paid  off 
3,6ool.  of  their  debt,  after  which  they  are  to  take  only  yd. ; 
they  are  alio  allowed  3d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  palling  from 
this  canal  to  that. 

Warwick  and  Napton.  Aft  34  and  36  Geo.  III. — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  canal,  (at  tirfl  called  the  War- 
wick and  Brauntlon,)  is  nearly  Fall,  for  about  15  miles,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick:  it  is  confiderably  elevated,  and 
terminates  near  to  the  grand-ridge,  on  its  Weft  fide  : its 
main  objeft  is,  the  opening  of  the  mod  direft  line  between 
Birmingham  and  London.  Warwick  is  the  107th  Britilh 
town,  with  5,775  perfons  ; Southam  is  alfo  a confiderable 
town  near  to  this  canal ; which  commences  in  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham  canal,  in  Budbrook  parifh  near  to  Warwick, 
and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  canal  at  Napton  on-the-hill  ; 
near  Warwick  it  croffes  the  Avon  river,  on  an  aqueduft 
bridge  ; near  Radford  and  Long-Itchington  there  are  fmaller 
aquedufts.  This  canal  is  level  with  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham canal  at  their  junftion,  and  is  entitled  to  the  walle 
water  from  that  canal.  This  canal  was  completed  on  the 
19th  of  December  1799.  The  company  were  authorifed  to 
raife  130,0001.;  the  amount  of  each  (hare  being  icol.,  but  by 
the  laft  aft  above,  the  holders  of  the  original  looofhares,  were 
authorifed  to  contribute  any  further  fum,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  a proportionate  dividend,  with  original  (hares,  on  fuch 
addition.  The  tonnage  rates  are  adapted  to  the  principle,  of 
making  goods  pay  a higher  rate  for  fhort  diftances  ; fee 
John  Cary’s  Inland  Navigation,  pages  59  and  60  : paving- 
ftones,  road-materials,  and  manures  for  the  adjoining  lands, 
(except  lime,)  are  to  pafs  free  on  the  pounds  and  through 
the  locks  when  the  water  runs  wafte  thereat.  Boats  lefs 
than  70  feet  long,  or  with  lefs  than  20  tons  of  lading,  are 
not  to  pafs  the  locks  without  leave.  The  Oxford  canal 
company  are  entitled  to  a variety  of  rates  on  goods  palling 
out  of  this  canal  into  that,  which  fee  in  Cary , as  above. 

Waveney  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river 
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is  nearly  S.W.  by  a .bending  courfe  of  about  23  miles,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  : it  is  not  greatly 
elevated  in  any  part  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals, 
deals,  &c.  and  export  of  agricultural  produfts  : Yarmouth 
is  the  28th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  14,845  per- 
fons’; Beccles  and  Bungay  are  alfo  confiderable  towns,  on  or 
near  this  river;  which  commences  in  the  Tare  river  at  Burgh, 
and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Bungay. 

Wear  River.  Aft  34  Geo.  II. — The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  river  is  nearly  S.W.  for  about  10  miles  in  the 
county  of  Durham  ; it  is  not  greatly  elevated  in  any  part ; 
its  principal  objeft  is  the  export  of  coals.  Sunderland  is 
the>34th  Britifh  town,  with  12,412  inhabitants  ; Durham  is 
the  74th,  with  7,530  perfons  ; and  Bifhops-Wearmouth  is 
the  97th,  with  6,126  ; Monks-Wearmoulh  and  Chefter-le- 
ftreet  are  alfo  confiderable  towns,  on  or  near  this  river  ; 
which  commences  in  the  German  ocean  at  Wearmouth  near 
Sunderland,  and  terminates  at  Lumley  caftle.  There  is  a 
rail-way  of  7 miles  in  length  from  this  river  to  Eaton-Mam 
colliery,  and  a great  number  of  others  of  confiderable  lengths, 
for  conveying  coals  to  the  ftaiths  and  fpouts  where  barges 
and  (hips  are  loaded  with  them.  Eighteen  different  forts  of 
coals,  or  rather  the  produce  of  fo  many  different  pits,  are 
ufually  (hipped  from  this  river  for  the  London  market, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  195,000  chaldrons  annually  ; fee 
Edington’s  EJfay  on  the  Coal-track , page  31.  In  1761,  Mr. 
John  Smeaton  was  confulted,  about  the  building  of  the  firft 
lock  on  this  river  near  Harraton  ; the  finking  of  its  founda- 
tions being  thought  to  endanger  the  coal-mines  which  were 
working  under  the  river  at  that  place,  the  river  was  then  to 
be  deepened  and  made  navigable,  from  Briddick-ford  to 
the  new  bridge,  the  eftimate  being  3700b  In  the  year 
1802,  a new  dry  or  graving-dock  was  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  river  in  Monk- Wearmouth.  On 
the  9th  of  Auguft  1796,  a grand  iron  bridge  of  one  arch, 
236  feet  fpan,  and  100  feet  high  above  high-water  mark, 
was  completed  over  this  river  at  Wearmouth  near  Sunder- 
land, as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  in 
our  article  Bridge.  The  importance  of  this- bridge,  befides 
its  advantage  in  admitting  Blips  further  up  the  river,  will 
appear  from  the  tolls  for  palling  over  it,  having  been  let  for 
the  current  year  at  2080b  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
there  are  two  piers  for  the  improvement  of  Sunderland  har- 
bour ; in  1802,  a new  light-houfe,  70  feet  high,  was  built 
on  the  North  pier,  furnifhed  with  reflefting  lamps  : during 
tide-time  every  night,  another  light  is  exhibited  below  the 
principal  one,  as  a notice  to  (hips  of  the  proper  time  to  enter 
the  harbour.  In  1797,  and  again  in  1802,  the  Durham 
and  Chefer-leflreet  canal  was  propofed  to  join  this  river  near 
Chefter,  and  thence  extend  the  navigation  to  Durham. 

Weaver  River.  Acts  7 Geo.  I.  and  34  Geo.  II. — 
The  general  direftion  of  this  river  is  nearly  S.E.  by  a 
crooked  courfe  of  20  miles  in  Chefliire  : it  is  but  little  ele- 
vated in  any  part  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals  and 
Cumberland  red  iron-ore,  and  the  export  of  fait  and  agricul- 
tural produfts  : Frodiham,  Northwich,  and  M’ddlewich,  are 
confiderable  towns  near  this  river  ; which  commences  in  the 
Merfey  and  Irwell  navigation,  near  Wefton,  and  terminates 
at  Winsford  bridge  : the  rife  is  about  45^  feet  by  .to  locks  : 
the  boats  are  from  50  to  100  tons  burthen  : the  truftees  for 
this  navigation  were  authorifed  to  borrow  money  at  5 per 
cent,  intereft,  and-ji  per  cent,  for  the  rifle  ; in'1759,  ^ debt 
amounted  to  20,200b,  borrowed  at  5 and  4^  per  cent.:  this 
debt  has  long  ago  been  paid  off ; and,  there  being  no  private 
intereft  in  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  3000I.  has  been 
paid  in  fome  years,  to  the  county  treafurer  of  Chelhire,  to 
be  laid  #ut  in  amending  and  repairing  the  public  bridges, 
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and  in  the  repair  of  high-ways  leading  to  the  falt-works, 
agreeable  to  the  direftions  of  the  firft  aft,  The  falt-mines 
at  Northwich  are  300  feet  deep.  In  1804,  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  make  a fide-cut  to  this  river,  from  near  Frod- 
fham,  into  the  Merfey  at  Wefton  or  Welfern  point,  for 
avoiding  the  bar  or  ihoal  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Welland  River.  Act  34  Geo.  III. — The  general 
direction  of  this  river  is  nearly  S.W.  for  about  ,37  miles,  ia 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  Ikirting  the  county  of  North- 
ampton ; it  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  fea  in  any  part ; 
its  objects  are  the  import  of  coafls,  deals,  &c.  the  export  of 
Ketton  free-ftone,  Collywefton  white  dates,  agricultural 
produfts,  &c.  ; near  Crovvland  it  connefts  with  Catwater,  a 
branch  of  the  Nen  river.  Bolton  is  the  toid  Bntilh  town, 
with  5,926 inhabitants  ; Spalding,  Crowland,  Market-Deep- 
ing, and  Stamford,  are  alfo  towns  of  fome  note  on  this  river  ; 
which  anciently  was  navigable  for  conliderable  veffels,  from 
Foffdike-walh  to  Spalding  ; but  owing  to  the  conftant 
changes,  which  have  been  taking  place  in  thefe  furprifing 
fens,  and  their  outfall  into  the  vvalh,  we  learn,  that  in  161S, 
there  was  not  6 inches’  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  in  the 
channel,  2 miles  below  Spalding  ; fo  that  when  the  com- 
miffioners  of  fewers  infpetted  the  fame,  their  boat  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a cart  upon  the  fands  for  3 or  4 
miles  below  that  town.  In  1721,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Kinderly 
(fee  his  Ancient  and  Prefent  State,  See.  page  83)  recom- 
mended* the  cutting  of  a new  channel,  from  near  the  mouth 
of  Glen  river  to  Wyberton  near  Bolton,  by  which  the  out- 
fall of  this  river  would  be  into  the  channel  of  the  IViiham 
river,  inftead  of  Fofltlike  wafh.  The  fubfequent  contractions 
of  the  Welland  river,  by  embankments  near  its  mouth,  fome- 
what  improved  the  navigation  to  Spalding,  and  delayed 
until  the  year  1794  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Kinderly’s  pro- 
pofed  cut : in  future  the  commencement  of  this  navigation 
is  to  be  in  the  tide-way  of  the  With  am  river  at  Wyberton 
roads,  and  it  terminates  at  Stamford  bridge.  The  new  cut 
is  to  commence  near  the  Ship  alehoufe  in  Wyberton,  where 
there  is  to  be  a fea-fluice  againft  the  Witham,  for  the  river 
and  flood  waters,  with  gates  pointing  to  fea  and  to  land- 
wards ; the  threfhold  of  this  fluice  is  to  be  one  foot  below 
low  water  mark,  and  it  is  to  be  50  feet  wide  in  the  clear  ; 
adjoining  to  the  fluice  is  to  be  a tide-lock,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  navigation,  60  feet  long,  and  8 feet  wide,  in  the  clear. 
From  this  fea-fluice,  the  cut  is  to  be  continued  weftward, 
with  a regular  afeent  in  its  bottom,  to  4 feet  below  the  fill 
of  Vernat’s  fluice,  and  is  to  terminate  in  the  old  Welland 
river,  near  Hooton’s  Gibbet  : the  width  of  the  bottom  of 
this  new  cut  is  to  be  50  feet,  and  the  fides  are  to  batter  2 
feet  for  1 in  height  ; at  the  diftance  of  50  feet  from  the 
edo-e  of  this  cut  on  the  South  fide,  and  30  on  the  North 
fide,  banks  11  feet  in  height  are  to  be  made,  to  retain  the 
floods  and  prevent  their  overflowing  the  adjoining  fens,  a 
precaution  which  has  been  adopted  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  fens.  Meffrs.  John  Hudfon,  George  Maxwell , and 
Edward  Hare , are  appointed  commiffioners  for  fetting  out, 
and  employing  proper  perfons  to  execute  the  new  cut, 
fluices,  locks,  &c.  and  are  to  cleanfe  the  channel  of  the 
Welland  for  fome  diftance  above  the  new  cut,  and  ereft  a 
fufficient  dam  acrofs  the  river  below  the  entrance  of  the 
fame,  at  Shepherd’s  hole,  to  flop  the  tide  waters  and  turn 
the  land  waters  through  the  new  cut  ; the  rates  of  tonnage 
for  navigating  of  which,  will  be  found  in  Phillips' s 4to.  Hif- 
torv,  App.  page  179*  A bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  new 
cut  at  Folfdyke  Inn  : at  Crowland,  there  is  a moft  ancient 
and  curious  bridge  on  this  river,  fpringing  from  three  dif- 
ferent abutments,  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  See  our  article 
Bridge.  In  1 797,  it  was  ftated  that  io,oool.  had  been 
fubferibed  for  carrying  the  above  new  cut  and  improve- 
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ments  into  effeft ; and  we  hope  that  ere  long  the  fame  will 
be  completed.  Truftees  are  appointed  in  the  above  aft,  for 
receiving  the  tolls  and  maintaining  the  works  when  com- 
pleted by  the  commiffioners.  The  greater  part  of  the  courfe 
of  this  navigation  from  Spalding  to  near  Peakirk  upwards, 
and  from  Market-Deeping  to  Stamford,  is  by  modern  cuts, 
on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  old  river,  for  avoiding  its  im- 
perfeft  channel. 

Weljhpool  arid  Leominjler.  About  the  year  1794,  a canal 
was  propofed  from  the  Montgomery  canal  and  Severn  river 
near  Wellhpool,  to  the  Leominjler  canal  at  Woferton  ; pall- 
ing Bifhops-Caltle  and  Ludlow  in  its  courfe. 

Wey  River.  The  general  direftion  of  this  river,  is 
nearly  S.S.W.  for  2o-|  miles  in  the  county  of  Surrey  : it  is 
not  greatly  elevated  ; its  objefts  are  the  import  of  coals, 
deals,  &c.and  the  export  of  chalk  and  agricultural  produfts ; 
at  Weftley  near  Weybridge,  it  is  joined  by  the  Baftvghloke 
canal.  Godalmin,  Guilford,  and  Chertfey,  are  conliderable 
towns  on  or  near  to  this  navigation  ; which  commences  in 
the  Thames  river  at  Ham-Haw  near  Weybridge,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Godalmin.  From  the  Thames  to 
Guilford  bridge,  15b  miles,  is  a rife  of  865  feet ; in  this  part 
the  channel  of  the  river  was  very  early  improved  by  fide- 
cuts,  and  pound-locks,  (faid  to  be  among  the  firft  erefted 
in  England,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sir  Richard 
Wejlon ) ; from  Guilford  bridge  to  Godalmin,  is  a canal  5J 
miles,  with  a rife  of  3 2^  feet ; which  is  fupplied  by  a feeder 
from  the  Wey  at  Godalmin.  In  1791,  and  again  in  1803,  this 
navigation  was  propofed  to  be  joined  near  Godalmin  by  a 
canal  from  the  Itching  river,  (fee  Porlf mouth  and  Croydon ). 

In  1800,  the  Grand  Surrey  was  propoled  to  be  extended  to 
this  river  near  Weftley;  and  in  1802,  a branch  from  the 
Grand  Junction  canal  was  intended  to  conneft  with  this 
river  by  means  of  the  Thames  at  Ham-Haw. 

Wharff.  River,  The  general  direftion  of  this  river  , 
is  nearly  N.W.  for  about  9 miles,  between  Ainfty  Liberty 
and  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire : it  is  not  much  elevated 
abo-'e  the  level  of  the  fea : its  objefts  are  the  carriage  of 
coals,  free-ftone,  &c.  and  the  export  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions. Tadcafter  and  Cavvood  are  confiderable  towns  on  or 
near  to  this  river,  which  commences  in  the  Oufe  river  near 
Cavvood,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Tadcafter. 

Whitehaven  Brook.  This  brook  is  navigable  but  a 
very  fhort  diftance,  in  a S.E.  direftion  at  its  mouth,  which  is 
wide,  conftituting  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven  in  Cumber- 
land : its  chief  objeft  is  the  export  of  coals,  lime,  and  free- 
ftone.  This  harbour,  lituate  on  the  Irifli  fea,  has  had  feveral 
a'fts  pafied  for  its  improvement,  viz.  7 and  10  Anne,  13  Geo. 
II.,  i ,*i  2,  2S,  32,  and  45  Geo.  III.  and  in  September  laft 
(1S05)  notices  were  given  for  a further  application  to  par- 
liament. Whitehaven  is  the  62d  Britilh  town  with  8,742  in- 
habitants. Mr.  John  Smcaton  was  confulted  in  1768,  on  the 
building  of  a north  pier,  and  extending  the  fouthern  one 
within  200  feet  of  it.  In  1796,  a violent  ftorm  happened, 
which  coniiderably  damaged  the  quays  of  this  harbour. 
There  are  feveral  rail-ways  from  this  harbour,  to  the  famous 
coal-mines  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  4th  of  Auguft  1738,  the 
firft  rail  or  waggon-way  was  opened  at  this  place,  leading  to 
Harrith waite  and  Woodhoufe  collieries.  In  1802,  the  Hen- 
fingham  lime-works  were  opened.  On  the  9th  of  Auguft, 

1 803,  the  rail-way,  700  yards  in  length,  palling  over  Branfty- 
arch,  or  Road-bridge,  to  Howgil  and  Whingill  coal  mines, 
were  opened:  and  in  the  fame  year  thofe  to  Brackenth- 
waite  mine  were  opened.  On  23d  March  laft  ( 1 805)  the 
William  Pit,  at  750  yards  diftance  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
harbour,  was  opened.  Some  of  the  veins  of  coals  in  thefe 
pits  are  7^  to  12  feet  thick,  and  from  the  whole  of  them 
900  tons  or  upwards  of  coals  are  railed  daily  : one  of  thefe 
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mines  extends  f of  a mile  under  the  fea,  at  about  6co  feet  • 
beneath  its  bottom  ; inclined  planes,  200  fathoms  long, 
being  ufed,  for  drawing  up  boxes  of  coals  and  others  of  water, 
from  the  extremities  of  thefe  workings  under  the  Sea,  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  fhafts ; thefe  boxes  are  drawn  up  the 
pian'es  by  horfe  gins  ; for  which  purpofe,  and  dragging  the 
coal-waggons  to  the  fhafts,  100  horfes  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed under  ground  in  thefe  pits.  The  fire-damp  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  men  and  horfes  employed  in  thefe  works. 
There  is  a fine  white  free  done  quarry  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  harbour. 

IVilfey  and  Dewjhury.  In  1802,  a rail-way  was  pro- 
pofed  from  the  Calder  and  Helhle  navigation  at  Ravens- 
bridge  in  Dewfbury,  to  Low-moor  iron-works  in  Wibfey, 
about  7 miles  in  length. 

Wildest  and  Kinf  s-Bromley.  In  1760,  the  line  for  a canal 
was  /urveyed  by  Mr.  James  Brindley  and  Mr.  John  Smeaton, 
from  the  Trent  river  at  Wilden-ferry  to  King’s-Bromley 
near  Litchfield,  25  miles,  with  a rife  of  110  feet  by  19 
locks,  with  a branch  therefrom  to  Longridge  near  Bnrflem, 
30^  miles,  with  1 66%  feet  rife,  by  2S  locks  ; from  which  lad 
a level  branch  was  again  propofed  of  3 4 miles,  to  Newcadle- 
under-line  : another  branch  of  2-|  miles,  to  Litchfield  mill- 
pool,  1 8 feet  rife,  and  3 locks,  and  thence  ± a mile  farther 
with  30  feet  rife,  and  7 locks : another  level  branch  was 
propofed  of  10  miles,  to  Fazeley  near  Tamworth,  and  thence 
-I  a mile,  to  the  Tame  river,  17  feet  rife,  by  3 locks.  This 
canal  was  intended  to  be  24  feet  wide,  and  i\  deep,  with 
fords  indead  of  bridges  : the  edimate  was  100,200!.  Mr. 
Smeaton  fuggeded  an  extenfion  of  this  canal,  over  Harecadle- 
hill,  by  deep-cutting,  with  refervoirs  and  fleam-engines,  for 
{applying  the  fummit.  The  Trent  and  Merfey,  Newcaflle- 
vnder-line,  and  Coventry  canals  have  fince  accomplifhed  what 
this  fcheme  had  in  view. 

Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  Adis  35  and  41  Geo.  III. 

. — The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is  nearly  N.E.  by  a 
bending  courfe  of  about  52  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Berks  : it  erodes  the  grand  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk-hills  without  any  tunnel : its  objedts  are  the  import 
of  coals  from  both  its  extremities,  the  export  of  farming 
produdts,  Sec.  Abingdon,  Wantage,  Swindon,  Wotton- 
Badet,  Chippenham,  Caine,  Melkfham,  and  Trowbridge, 
are  conflderable  towns  on  or  near  to  this  canal,  which  com- 
mences in  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  canal  at  Semington,  and 
terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Ifis  navigation  at  Abingdon. 
It  has  a cut  of  about  1^  mile  to  Chippenham,  one  of  about 
3 miles  to  Caine,  and  another  of  about  1 mile  to  Wantage  : 
the  fummit-level  extends  from  near  Wotten-Badet,  to  near 
the  extremity  of  Wilts.  The  locks  are  calculated  for  long, 
narrow  boats.  On  the  Caine  branch  there  is  a fhort  tunnel, 
under  the  road  at  Cuningham  park  ; and  a principal  aque- 
dudl-bridge  over  Broadtovvn  brook  near  Wotton-Baffet. 
The  rife  of  the  road  over  the  canal  bridges  is  nowhere  to 
exceed  3 inches  in  a yard ; the  fprings  and  dreams  within 
' 2000  yards  may  be  taken  ; the  life  of  inclined-planes  indead 
of  locks  is  provided  for  in  the  act  ; but  they  will  not  be 
uecedary,  the  canal  being  generally  cut  through  clayey  foils 
that  have  plenty  of  water  : half-mile  dones  are  to  be  erected 
on  the  canal  banks.  The  company  have  been  r.uthorifed  to 
raife  311,9001.  the  amount  of  fhares  being  iool.  each.  The 
inhabitants  of  Caine  made  an  oder,  in  Augud  1799,  we  are 
told,  to  cut  the  branch  to  that  town,  on  being  allowed 
the  tolls  thereon  for  fo  doing.  In  Augud  1799,  the 
wedern  end  of  the  line  was  completed  and  filled,  and  on 
the  id  May  1801,  by  the  completion  of  the  Rennet  and 
Avon  to  Semington,  the  junftion  was  formed,  and  22  miles 
of  the  line  to  the  aqueduct  near  Wotten-Badet,  with  the 
Caine  and  Chippenham  branches,  have  lince  been  ufed,  prin- 


cipally in  bringing  in  Somerfetfhire  coals.  In  September 
iSco,  two  branches  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  bv 
Faringdon  and  Highvvorth,  were  propofed,  to  join  this  canal 
at  Uffington  and  Shrivenham.  In  1803,  the  Aylefbury 
branch  of  the  Grand  JunElion  canal  was  propofed  to  conned! 
with  this  canal  by  means  of  the  IJis  river  at  Abingdon. 

IVinfon  and  Stockton.  In  1768,  Mr.  James  Brindley  and 
Mr.  Robert  Whitworth  furveyed  the  line  for  a canal  from 
the  Tees  river  at  Stockton  in  Durham  county  ; paffing 
Hartburn,  Cothams-dob,  Moor-houle,  Oak-tree,  Maiden- 
dale,  Bank-top,  Darlington,  Cockerton,  Lower-Walworth, 
Legg’s-crofs,  Killerby,  and  Staindrop,  to  Windon  : with  a 
branch  mile  from  Lower-Walworth  to  the  Tees  at  Pierfe- 
bridge  ; another  from  Darlington,  3 miles  to  Croft-bridge  on 
the  Tees  ; and  another  from  Cothams-dob,  2 miles  to  the 
Tees  at  Yarm.  The  rife  from  Stockton  to  Windon  is  328 
feet.  A feeder  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Tees  river,  3 
miles  above  Windon.  The  export  of  coals,  lime,  and  lead, 
was  the  objeft  of  this  propofed  canal. 

Wisbeach  Canal.  A£t  34  Geo.  III. — The  direction 
of  this  canal  is  nearly  S.E.  for  6 miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  Norfolk  ; it  is  but  very  little  higher  than  the 
fea,  being  embanked  through  the  level  fens  : its  objed!  is 
a communication  between  Wilbeach  and  Lynn,  indead  of  an 
old  part  of  the  Nen  river  near  it,  which  is  alrr.od  grown  up. 
Wilbeach  is  the  only  conflderable  town  near  this  canal, 
which  commences  in  the  Nen  river  at  the  old  fluice  in 
Wilbeach,  and  terminates  in  the  Nen  river  again  at  Out- 
well  (at  the  commencement  of  Well-creek,  a branch  of  that 
river  leading  to  the  great  Oi/Je  river):  it  is  draight  and 
level,  having  flood  locks  at  its  extremities.  This  company 
were  authorifed  to  raife  20, cool,  the  amount  of  each  fliare 
being  105I.  All  goods  entering  or  paffing  out  of  this  canal 
are  to  pay  3d.  per  ton,  except  government  flores  and  bag- 
gage, road-materials,  manures,  and  materials  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Fen-Corporation  : hufbandry  boats  may  alfo  be  ufed  toll 
free,  but  not  pafs  the  locks.  The  commiffioners  for  the 
Nen  navigation  are  to  have  icol.  out  of  thefe  tolls,  and  the 
remainder,  after  paying  intered  on  the  debt,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  repair  and  improvement  of  Well-creek. 

With  am  (old)  River.  Ad!  Geo.  II. — The  general 
diredlion  of  this  river  is  nearly  N.W.  for  about  41  miles  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln  ; it  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
fea  in  any  part : its  objedls  are  the  import  of  coals,  deals. 
See.,  the  export  of  farming  produces,  and  forming  part  of 
the  inland  communication  between  Lynn  and  Hull/ Liver- 
pool, Mancheder,  Sec.  Near  Tatterfhail  it  is  joined  by  the 
Horncajlle  navigation  ; at  Chapel-hill  by  the  Sleaford  navi- 
gation ; and  at  Wyberton  roads  the  new  outfall  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Welland  river  are  to  join  this  river.  Lincoln  is 
the  76th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  7,398  perfons, 
and  Bodon  is  the  I02d,  with  5,926  perfons;  Tatterfhall  is 
alfo  a conflderable  town  near  this  river ; which  commences 
at  the  Scap  or  Scalp  in  the  tide-way  of  Bodon  deeps  in  the 
Wadi,  and  terminates  in  the  Fojfdyke  canal,  or  new  naviga- 
tion at  Brayford  Meer.  This  river  below  Bodon,  about  4 
miles,  was  anciently  fo  deep,  and  was  fo  much  frequented 
by  (hips,  that  in  the  6th  year  of  king  John,  when  the  mer- 
chants of  London  paid  only  836I.  as  a tax  on  their  lands 
and  goods,  Bodon  contributed  780I.  A gradual  decay  and 
filting  up  of  the  channel  and  harbour  took  place  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  when  in  1761  Meffrs.  John  Grundy,  Langley 
Edwards,  and  John  Smeaton  examined  the  date  of  this  na- 
vigation, and  of  the  drainage  of  the  adjoining  fens,  through 
which  this  river  is  embanked  on  both  iides  through  nearly 
its  whole  length,  owing  to  the  long  negled!  of  the  banks, 
which  Ihould  have  confined  the  returning  tide  and  the  land- 
waters,  fo  as  to  lcower  the  channel,  they  reported  that  70 
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Jton  barges  could  then  fcarcely  reach  Bofton,  while  the  na- 
vigation above  that  town  was  entirely  loft,  and  the  ancient 
channel  was  in  feveral  places  entirely  grown  up  and  aban- 
doned by  the  water,  in  its  ordinary  ftate.  Mr.  Smeaton  then 
recommended  the  ereftion  of  a i'ea-fluice  upon  this  river  be- 
low Bofton,  the  fill  thereof  as  low  as  low-water,  with  3 
openings,  amounting  to  50  feet  wide  ; thefe  to  be  furnifhed 
with  doors  pointing  to  fea-ward,  and  draw-gates  behind 
them  gauged,  or  having  their  tops,  two  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fens,  for  always  retaining  a proper  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river  in  dry  feafons  ; alfo  a fea-lock  at  the  fame 
place  for  the  navigation,  furnifhed  with  three  pair  of  gates, 
two  of  them  pointing  to  the  land  and  one  to  the  fea  : the 
ftraightening,  enlarging,  and  deepening  of  the  river  above 
Bofton  to  So  feet  at  top,  50  at  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep, 
were  recommended,  and  the  ereftion  of  three  pound-locks, 
furnifhed  with  flood-gates  or  opening-weirs  adjoining,  below 
Lincoln,  and  one  other  fuch  lock  above.  The  eftimate  for 
fuch  of  thefe  works  as  related  to  draining,  was  38,000k, 
and  for  the  navigation  works  7,370k  It  was  remarked 
that  Lincoln  high  bridge  had  but  J feet  clear  width  of 
water-way,  above  which  a hard  gravelly  place,  probably  an 
ancient  ford,  called  Brayford  head,  covered  frequently  with 
only  3 feet  of  water,  adled  as  a weir  for  holding  up  the 
waters  of  Brayford  meer  and  the  Foffdyhe  canal.  When 
Mr.  Smeaton  was  afterwards  confulted  in  the  year  17S2,  he 
objedted  to  a navigation  lock  which  had  been  in  the  interim 
erefted  below  Lincoln  town,  and  recommended  the  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  Foffdyhe  canal  and  Brayford 
meer,  by  a pound  lock  with  gates  pointing  to  the  canal, 
and  to  deepen  this  river  through  and  above  Lincoln  bridge, 
and  to  remove  Brayford  head,  fo  as  to  lower  the  water 
in  Brayford  Meer ; the  principal  wharfs  appear  to  have  been 
fince  made,  and  the  trade  of  Lincoln  is  now  carried  on 
upon  this  meer  or  water.  By  the  aflsof  32  Geo.  III.  for Horn- 
cojlle  and  Sleaford  navigation,  thofe  companies  were  required 
to  contribute  equally  with  this  company  in  the  expences  of 
deepening  and  improving  this  river  through  Lincoln  high- 
bridge,  and  thence  to  the  Foffdyhe  canal,  in  the  next  7 years; 
in  confequence  of  which,  goods  palling  on  this  river  to  or 
from  the  Florncajlle  or  Sleaford  navigations,  are  to  pay  only 
half  the  accuftomed  rates  on  this  river.  In  1S03  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  further  improve  the  navigation  of  this 
river  below  Lincoln.  Much  has  been  written  on  a prohibi- 
tion faid  toexift  againft  the  (hipping  of  coals  from  this  river, 
on  account  of  its  preventing  a rivalry  with  Newcaftle  and 
Sunderland  coals  in  the  London  market,  by  the  produce  of 
the  Yorkfhire,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  mines  being 
brought  by  the  Trent,  the  Foffdyhe,  and  this  navigation,  to 
Bofton  deeps ; an  expedition  not  much  better  founded,  we 
fear,  than  that  the  opening  of  the  Stover  canal  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  London  coal-market. 

Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal.  Adis  31,  38, 
and  44  of  Geo.  III. — The  general  diredtion  of  this  canal  is 
nearly  N.E.  for  29  miles  in  the  counties  of  Worcefter  and 
Warwick ; it  croffes  the  grand-ridge  by  a tunnel : its  ob- 
jedls  are  the  export  of  coals,  and  a more  diredt  communica- 
tion between  Birmingham  and  the  Severn  river : at  Selly 
Oak  it  is  joined  by  the  Dudley  canal,  and  at  Kings  Norton 
by  the  Stratford  canal.  Birmingham  is  the  6th  Britifh 
town,  with  a population  of  73,670  perfons ; Worcefter  is 
the  40th,  with  n>325  perfons;  Bromfgrove  and  Droit- 
witch  are  alfo  conflderable  towns  near  this  canal ; which 
commences  in  the  Severn  river  at  Diglis  juft  below  Worcef- 
ter, and  terminates  in  the  old  Birmingham,  and  the  Birming- 
ham and  Fazeley  canals,  at  their  jundlion  at  Farmers  bridge 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  From  the 
Severn  to  Tardebig,  15  miles,  is  a rife  of  428  feet  by  71 


locks;  thence  to  the  Birmingham  canal,  14  miles,  is  level. 
The  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  42  feet,  and  the  depth  is 
6 feet;  the  locks  are  80  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide;  the 
boats  are  of  80  tons  burthen.  At  Worcefter  there  is  a very 
fine  bafon  for  the  canal  boats.  There  are  4 or  5 principal, 
and  feveral  fmaller  culverts  : the  principal  tunnel  at  Weft- 
Heath  is  2700  yards  long,  18  feet  high,  and  i8-|  feet  wide 
within  the  aich,  the  depth  of  water  therein  is  "j\  feet  ; at 
Tardebig  is  another  of  500  yards  in  length  ; at  Shortwood 
is  another  of  400  yards  in  length  ; at  Oddingley  one  of  120 
yards  ; and,  at  Edgbafton  another  of  no  yards  in  length  : 
four  of  thefe  tunnels  are  upon  the  fummit-pound.  Near 
Cofton-Hacket  there  is  an  immenfe  piece  of  deep  cutting  ; 
in  1794,  Mr.  Carrie’s  machine  worked  by  a horfe  at 
length,  was  ufed  for  excavating  the  foil,  inftead-of  wheeling 
it  out  in  barrows.  Where  the  fummit-pound  of  this  canal 
connects  with  the  Birmingham,  the  Dudley,  and  the  Stratford 
canals ; flop-locks  are  eredted,  which  the  feveral  com- 
panies may  (hut  and  lock  up,  when  the  fupplies  of  this  or  the 
other  canals  fail,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  lowering  of  the 
fummit-pound,  to  obftruft  the  navigation.  Mr.  John  Smea- 
ton was  one  of  the  engineers  to  this  canal,  the  fcheme  of 
which  was  laid,  and  a bill  was  brought  into  parliament  in 
1790,  but  the  oppolition  of  interefts,  and  natural  difficulties 
of  this  vaft  undertaking  then  proved  fatal  to  it  ; the  great 
anxiety  and  fatigue  which  Mr.  Smeaton  underwent  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  are  thought  to  have  injured  his  health 
and  to  have  (hortened  the  days  of  that  very  able  and  excel- 
lent man.  In  May  1796,  the  eaftern  end  of  this  canal,  as 
far  as  the  Stratford  canal  at  Kings-Norton,  was  completed. 
The  arching  of  the  Weft-heath  tunnel  was  begun  on  the  28th 
of  July  1794,  the  whole  of  it  was  turned  by  the  23th  of 
February  t 797»  (j/80  yards  of  it  having  been  completed 
in  the  year  1796)  and  in  March  1797,  the  navigation  was 
extended  through  it  to  Hopwood  wharf,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  fame  was  extended  to  the  weftern  end  of  the 
fummit-pound  at  Tardebig.  The  company  were  authorifed 
by  their  two  firll  adls  to  raife  399,929k  is.  ifd.:  their 
whole  (hares  being  made  hereby,  of  the  odd  value  of  138k 
17s.  9d.  each : thefe  were  faid  to  be  depreciated  in  value  al- 
moft  to  nothing  ; but  in  1802,  they  had  rifen  to  40I.  each. 
The  laft  aft  was  for  raifing  a further  fum  of  money  for 
completing  the  very  difficult  part  of  the  line,  and  fupplying 
lockage-water,  by  (team-engines  to  pump  it  up  from  the 
Severn,  by  refervoirs,  &c.  which  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plifhed.  The  rates  of  tonnage  owing  to  the  feveral  junc- 
tions with  neighbouring  canals  are  very  complicated  ; fee 
Cary's  Inland  Navigation,  pages  68  to  70.  Two-pence  per 
ton  is  charged  on  goods  entering  the  Worcefter  bafon  from 
the  Severn  river,  to  be  there  unloaded.  This  company 
guarantees  the  future  profits  of  the  Droilwich  company 
to  the  extent  of  5 per  cent,  annually  on  each  (hare,  and 
thofe  of  the  Stourbridge  company  to  9I.  per  cent,  on 
each  (hare : they  are  alfo  to  compenfate  the  water-bailiff 
of  Worcefter  for  his  dues  on  coals  fold  on  the  Severn  at 
Worcefter ; they  are  alfo  to  pay  to  George  Perrot  efq. 
as  owner  of  the  Stratford  Avon  navigation,  400k  per  an- 
num for  lofs  of  his  tolls  on  the  upper  part  of  that  river  by 
the  making  of  this  and  the  Stratford  canal,  befides 
making  up  any  deficiency  there  may  hereafter  be,  in  his 
rents  of  1227k  for  the  tolls  on  the  lower  part  of  that 
river.  About  the  year  1793,  a branch  was  propofed,  it 
appears,  from  this  canal  near  Hanbury-Hall  to  the  Droit- 
<wich  canal  at  that  town. 

Wye  River.  The  general  direction  of  this  rapid  and 
romantic  river  is  nearly  N.W.  by  a very  bending  and  crooked 
courfe  of  about  83  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Hereford,  and  Brecknock,  in  South  Wales,  and  (kirting 
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the  county  of  Gloucefter : its  northern  end  is  confiderably 
elevated : its  objedls  are  the  carriage  of  coals,  and  the  ex 
port  of  agricultural  products  ; at  Hereford  it  is  approached 
very  near,  if  not  joined,  by  the  Hereford  and  Gloucejler  canal. 
Hereford  is  the  89th  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of 
6,828  perfons  : Chepftow,  Colford,  Monmouth,  Rofs,  and 
Hay  are  alfo  coniiderable  towns  on  or  near  to  this  river  ; 
which  commences  in  the  Severn  river  at  Beachley,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Hay.  The  tide  often  rifes  in  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  40  feet ; 
Chepftow  bridge  over  the  fame,  is  of  great  height  above  the 
waterat  low  tide.  In  1802,  and  again  in  1804,  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  make  a horfe  towing-path  by  the  fide  of 
this  river,  and  by  deepening  the  (hallows  in  feveral  places 
to  improve  its  navigation.  In  1802,  the  Dean-Forejl  rail- 
way was  propofed  to  join  this  river  at  Enghlh  Bichnor,  we 
believe  ; in  the  fame  year  notices  were  given,  for  an  intended 
rail-way  from  this  river  at  Hereford,  to  join  the  fame  again 
oppofite  to  Lydbrook  ; and  in  March  laft  (1S05)  another  rail- 
way was  propofed  from  this  river  to  the  Monmouth/hire  canal. 

Wyrley  and  Essington  Canal.  Adis  32  and  34 
Geo.  III. — The  general  diredlion  of  this  canal  is  nearly 
S.W.  by  a very  crooked  courfe  of  23  miles  in  the  county  of 
Stafford:  it  is  confiderably  elevated,  and  terminates  at  its 
weftern  end  near,  or  upon  the  grand-ridge : its  objeft  is 
the  export  of  coals,  iron,  and  lime,  which  abound  in  its 
courfe  : Wolverhampton  is  the  33d  Britifh  town,  with  a 
population  of  12,563  perfons;  Litchfield  and  Walfall  are 
alfo  confiderable  towns  on  or  near  to  this  canal ; which  com- 
mences in  the  detached  part  of  the  Coventry  canal  at  Hud- 
dlesford  (near  to  Whittington  brook, . and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal)  and  terminates 
in  the  old  Birmingham  canal  near  Wolverhampton  : there 
is  a branch  of  5^  miles  to  Hay-head  lime-works  ; another 
of  2|  miles  to  Lord’s-Hay  coal-pits  ; another  of  near  4 
miles  at  Wyrley-bank  collieries,  with  a branch  from  this  laft 
near  1 mile  to  Effington  new  collieries ; there  is  alfo  a 
branch  \ a mile  to  near  Walfall  town,  which  terminates  within 
~ a mile  of  the  branch  of  the  old  Birmingham  thereto.  From 
the  Coventry  canal  to  near  Cannock- Heath  refervoir,  7|  miles, 
is  a rife  of  about  264  feet,  by  30  locks  ; thence  to  the  old 
Birmingham  canal,  15^  miles,  is  level ; the  Lords-Hay, 
Hay-head,  and  Walfall  branches  are  all  level  with  the  long 
p«und  : the  Wyrley  branch  rifes  about  36  feet,  by  6 locks, 
in  the  firft  \ mile,  the  remainder  thereof  is  level,  and  there- 
'from  the  Effington  branch  rifes  about  24  feet,  by  4 locks. 
This  canal  is  28  feet  wide  at  top,  16  at  bottom,  and  4-2  feet 
deep.  No  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  old  Birmingham 
canal,  but  a lock  is  eredled  at  thejunftion,  and  this  canal  is 
to  be  conftantly  kept  6 inches  higher  than  that,  or  all  boats 
are  to  be  flopped,  by  a man  ftationed  there  for  that  purpofe: 
the  furplus  water  from  this  is  to  be  vented  into  the  old  Bir- 
mingham canal.  Litchfield  water-works  pipes  were  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  cutting  this  canal.  Branches  of  5 miles  in 
length  may  be  made  to  this  canal  by  the  owners  of  the  mines, 
if  they  wafte  no  water.  Mr.  William  Pitt  was  the  engineer  : 
and  the  canal  and  works  were  long  ago  completed.  The 
company  were  authorifed  to  raife  i6o,oool.  the  firft  35,0001. 
in  125I.  (hares;  on  the  extenfion  of  the  canal  in  1794, 
the  company  were  required  to  purchafe  the  (hares  of  certain 
difeontented  proprietors:  the  new  (hares  are  iool.  each.  The 
rates  of  tonnage  will  be  found  in  Mr.  John  Cary’s  Inland 
Navigation,  p.  47  and  48.  Lefs  than  20  tons  in  a boat  is 
not  to  pafs  the  locks  without  paying  for  that  lading,  except 
empty  boats  on  their  return.  In  1792,  it  was  propofed  to 
make  a branch  to  Stow-heath,  and  two  others  into  Afh- 
more-park. 

Yare  River.  The  diredlion  of  this  river  is  nearly  W. 
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by  a bending  courfe  of  about  22  miles,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk  : it  is  not  much  elevated  in  any  part ; its  objcdls 
are  the  import  of  coals,  deals,  See.  and  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produfts : at  Yarmouth  this  river  is  joined  by  the 
Thyrn  river,  and  at  Burgh  by  Waveney  river.  Norwich  is 
the  nth  Britifh  town,  with  a population  of  36,854  perfons, 
and  Yarmouth  is  the  28th,  with  14,845  perfons;  there  are 
no  other  confiderable  towns  near  this  river;  which  com- 
mences in  the  German  Ocean  at  Gorlefton-fort,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  water-works  and  mill  in  Norwich:  at  Yarmouth 
there  is  a draw  bridge  for  admitting  mailed  veffels  above  it. 
The  quay  of  this  port  is  if-  mile  in  length,  and  in  fome 
parts  150  yards  in  breadth  : a curious  kind  of  low  carriages 
called  Yarmouth-Carts  are  ufed  for  conveying  the  goods 
from  the  quay  to  the  warehoufes.  In  1804,  St.  Michael’s 
Coflany  bridge  over  this  river  in  Norwich  city  was  taken 
down,  and  a call -iron  bridge  eredled  by  Mr.  Frojl  in  its 
(lead.  In  1785,  and  again  in  1802,  the  London  Lynn  and 
Norwich,  or  North  London  canal,  was  propofed  to  join  this 
river  at  Norwich. 

Yore  River.  Adi  7 Geo.  III. — This  river,  fometimes 
called  the  Ure  river,  has  nearly  a N.W.  diredlion  for  about 
8^  miles  in  the  Weft,  and  (kirting  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire:  its  objedls  are  the  fupply  of  Borough  bridge 
ana  Ripon,  and  the  export  of  agricultural  products  : at 
Myton  it  is  joined  by  the  Swale  river.  This  navigation 
commences  in  the  Oufe  river  at  Linton,  and  terminates  in 
the  Ripon  canal  at  Milby.  From  the  Oufe  to  the  Ripon 
canal,  is  a rife  of  11  feet;  at  Linton  river  is  a lock,  and  a 
dam  cr  weir  fo  made  up  as  to  allow  about  1 inch  per  mile 
in  this  diftance,  for  a llream  navigation.  Mr.  'John  Smith 
was  the  engineer,  who  in  1767  referred  to  Mr.  John  Smea - 
ton  for  his  opinion  on  the  height  of  Linton  dam,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  works  then  going  on. 

For  further  illuftrating  this  part  of  our  fubjedl,  we  intend 
to  give  a map  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  fufficiently  large  to  dif- 
tinguifh.ah  the  navigable  rivers,  canals,  rail-wavs,  harbours. 
See. ; and  having  adopted  a method,  by  which  the  inconve- 
niences of  large  folding-maps  will  be  avoided,  and  yet  per- 
fedt  facility  be  given,  of  reference  from  any  page  of  the 
map  to  the  other,  this  will  probably  be  the  firft  of  a feries 
of  maps,  for  deferibing  more  particularly  than  has  yet  been 
done,  feveral  ufefnl  and  curious  particulars  relating  to  the 
topography  and  prefent  (late  of  our  own  country. 

Canal,  Canalis,  in  Anatomy,  is  a term  applied  to  feveral 
tubular  cavities  in  the  bones,  and  the  foft  parts  of  the  body. 

Canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  a coniiderable  excavation  under 
the  fockets  of  the  teeth,  in  which  the  nutrient  veffels  and 
nerve  of  the  teeth  are  lodged.  See  Skeleton. 

Canal  of  Fontana,  a fmall  channel  in  the  ligamentum 
ciliare,  between  the  fclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eye. 
See  Eye,  Anatomy  of. 

Canal  oj  Petit,  Canalis  Petitianus,  is  formed  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  round  the  margin  of 
the  cryftalline  lens.  See  Eye , Anatomy  of . 

Canal  of  the  vertebra,  a large  tube,  containing  the  me- 
dulla fpinalis,  formed  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  vertebrae ; and 
extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  facrum.  See  Skeleton. 

Canal,  in  Architetiure , is  applied  to  the  furrows  on  the 
face  of,  or  underneath  a larmier,  fometimes  alfo  called  porti- 
cos ; and  fitted  up  with  reeds  or  flowers ; fometimes  to 
thofe  cavities,  ftraight  or  winding,  made  on  the  caulicolcs  of 
a capital.  See  Soffita. 

Canals  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  (lutings  of  a column  or  pi- 
lafter. 

Canal  of  the  volute,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of  the 
circumvolutions;  inclofed  by  a liftel. 

CANALE, 
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CANALE,  in  Geography,  the  chief  town  of  a canton  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  department  of  Gole,  or  ifland  of 
Coriicn,  and  diftridl  of  Baftia,  containing  10S7  inhabitants. 

CANALES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Italy,  in 
that  part  of  Magna  Gra?cia  called  Meflapia,  30  miles  from 
Lapn  tia,  near  the  g-ulf  of  Tareritum.  Anton.  Itin. 

CANALICIUM  aurum , or  Canauiense,  that  gold 
which  is  dug  out  of  mines,  or  veins  under  ground. 

CANALICULATA,  in  Conchology,  afpeciesof  Bulla, 
defcribed  by  Linnaeus,  the  fhell  of  which  is  cylindrical,  and 
the  whorls  of  the  fpire  grooved.  Obf.  This  is  browriifh  or 
teftaceous,  clouded  with  a paler  colour.  Nativeplaceunknovvn. 

Canaliculata,  in  Entomology , an  African  fpecies  of 
Buprestis,  of  a dullcy  colour,  with  entire  wing-cafes;  ab- 
domen grooved  beneath  ; tail  armed  with  four  teeth;  Fa- 
bricius. 

CANALICULATE  leaf  and  fall,  in  Botany.  See 
Leaf  and  Stalk. 

CANALICULATUM,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of 
Buccimum,  the  fhell  of  which  is  fpotted,  and  the  whorls  of 
the  fpire  canalicnlated.  Argenville,  &c.  The  fpire  confilts 
of  17  whorls.  Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

CANALICULATUS,  a fpecies  of  Turbo  found  in 
India.  This  fhell  is  fulcated,  and  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; co- 
lour white,  varied  with  green,  and  fometimes  chefnut ; 
whorls  of  the  fpire  fix,  and  very  convex.  Chemnitz,  & c. 

Canaltculatus,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cerambyx 
( Prionus ) found  in  the  Well  Indies,  but  rarely.  The  thorax 
is  crenated  at  the  margin  ; dorfal  groove  villofe  and  white; 
antennae  fhort.  Fabr.  This  interefling  fpecies  is  defcribed 
by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter  ; 
another  occurs  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Donovan. 

CANALICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy 
in  the  Aurelian  Way,  in  the  paffage  from  Rome  to  Areiatum 
by  the  Maritime  Alps,  12  miles  from  Vada  Sabbatia  ; (An- 
ton. Itin.)  it  is  alfo  called  Canalium,  and  is  marked  in  the 
map  of  M.  d’Anville  in  Liguria,  towards  the  N.W.  of  Savo. 

CANALIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bruchus,  of  a 
fmall  fize,  that  inhabits  India.  The  colour  is  fomewhat 
ferruginous ; wing-cafes  black  at  the  tip  ; tail  bla'ck  ; central 
line  white.  Fabricius. 

Canalis  is  ufed  by  Surgeons  for  an  oblong,  concave  in- 
ftrument,  in  which  to  put  a broken  limb,  leg,  or  thigh.  It 
is  made  either  of  brafs,  wood,  or  earthen  ware,  fometimes 
even  of  draw  fitted  with  linen  cloth. 

Canalis  arteriofus,  in  Anatomy,  the  vefiel  which  joins  the 
trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  In  the  foetus. 
See  Fcetus. 

Canalis  carotideus,  a canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  through  which  the  internal  carotid  artery 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  a fmall  nerve  pafTes  from 
the  fixth  pair  to  the  fuperior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great 
fympathetic  nerve.  For  the  defeription  of  this  canal,  fee 
Skeleton. 

Canalis  medius , the  canal  of  communication  between  the 
third  and  fourth  ventricles  of  the  biain.  See  Brain,  deferip- 
tion of. 

Canalis  nafalis,  the  tube  which  conveys  the  tears  from 
the  iacrymal  bag  into  the  nofe.  See  Eye,  Anatomy  of. 

Canalis  uteri.  See  Vagina. 

Canalis  -venofus,  a branch  of  the  umbilical  vein,  which 
terminates  in  one  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  fcetus.  See 
Fcetus. 

Canalis  7 "raj anus,  and  Canalis  Ptolemaus.  See  Canal, 
fupra. 

CANALS,  femicircular,  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  See  Ear. 

CANALUVII  Montes,  in  Ancient  Geography , moun- 


tains of  Macedonia,  fo  called  by  Ptolepiy,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Cambumi  of  Li/fy,  and  the  Candavit 
mantes  of  Pliny  and  Strabo;  fituate  in  the  country  called 

Cafidama. 

CANANDAQUA,  in  Geography,  a poll  town,  lake, 
and  creek  of  America,  in  Ontario  county  and  ftate  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  (hire  town  of  the  county,  feated  on  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  its  outlet  into 
Canadaqua  creek.  The  lake  is  about  20  miles  long  and  3 
broad,  and  conveys  its  waters  in  a N.E.  and  E.  courfe,  35 
miles,  to  Seneca  river.  This  is  the  feite  of  an  ancient  Indian 
fown  of  the  fame  name,  and  Hands  on  the  road  from  Albany 
to  Niagara,  16  miles  W.  of  Geneva,  and  23^  miles  N.W, 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  nqw  in  a flourilhing  Hate. 
By  the  ftate  cenfu^  of  1796,  there  appeared  to  have  been 
291  eledlors  in  this  townfhip. 

CANANEA,  a fmall  oblong  ifland  of  Brazil  in  South 
America,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of  Ararapiza  river;  on  the  fouth  of  which  Hands 
the  town  of  Cananea,  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 
The  ifland  lies  about  37  leagues  from  St.  Vincent,  S.  lat. 
2 50  10'.  W.  long.  470  12'. 

CANANGA,  in  Botany,  Juffieu  p.  284.  Aubl.  Guian. 
tab.  244.  Clafs  and  order,  polyandria polygynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Anonte,  Juft.  Elf.  Ch.  Petals  lmall,  germs  numerous,  cap- 
fules  or  berries  egg-ftiaped,  peduncled,  one-feeded.  Juffieu 
obferves,  that  the  plant  for  which  Aublet  formed  this  genus, 
is  probably  a congener  of  Sonnerat’s  uvaria  longifolia  ; Ind„ 
2.  p.  233.  tab.  131.  and  alfo  of  Aublet’s  own  genus  Abere- 
moa,  whofe  large  berries  have  fhort  partial  peduncles-  La 
Marck  has  united  Aublet’s  Cananga  to  the  Linnsean  genus 
uvaria,  which  he  calls  in  French  Cananga,  (fee  Uvaria  Mo- 
nofperma ) and  has  of  courfe  alfo  admitted  Sonnerat’s  uvaria 
longifolia.  Aublet’s  Aberemoa,  which  was  accidentally 
omitted  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work,  is  confidered  by 
La  Marck  as  a diftinft  genus  nearly  allied  to  uvaria,  but 
not  yet  fully  defcribed,  having  been  feen  by  Aublet  only 
in  fruit.  The  fruit  of  Aberemoa  is  faid  by  Aublet  to 
confift  of  a roundilh  head  of  dry,  egg-fhaped,  one-celled, 
one-feeded  berries,  fupported  by  a common  peduncle  two  or 
three  inches  long.  It  is  produced  by  a tree  which  is  a na- 
tive of  Guiana,  the  bark  of  which  is  blackifh  ; the  wood 
white  and  hard  ; and  the  leaves  alternate,  Ample,  about  a 
foot  and  half  long,  and  five  or  fix  inches  broad,  lanceolate 
egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  rather  thick,  firm,  pubefeent,  entire. 

CANANI,  in  Biography.  SeeCANANUs. 

CANANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra ; 2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Reggio. 

CANANOR,  a fea-port  town  of  Hindooitan,  on  the 
weltern  coaft  of  hdalabar.  It  was  taken  poffiffion  of  by 
the  Portuguefe  towards  the  cJofe  of  the  15th  century ; and 
about  the  year  1506,  Almeyda,  the  firft  Portuguefe  viceroy 
of  India,  obtained  confent  of  the  king  of  the  country  to 
build  a fort,  and  to  fecure  it  with  a garnfon.  From  that 
time  it  became  a large  and  populous  city,  inhabited  chit-fly 
by  Mahometans,  and  carrying  on  a very  confiderable  trade. 
In  the  year  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who, 
confidering  the  convenience  and  importance  of  its  fituation, 
eftablifhed  a fadlory  there.  The  adjoining  country  fupplied 
abundance  of  rice,  fugar,  pepper,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities ; io  that  no  lefs  than  200  fhips  arrived  annually  in 
this  port.  However,  the  Dutch  fold  it  in  the  year  1770  to 
the  fultan  of  Anchediva  or  Angeoliva,  for  the  fum  of 
100,000  rupees.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifli,  under 
general  Abercrombie,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1790 
Cananor  is  diftant  15  miles  N.E.  from  Tellicherry,  an \ 
100  W.S.W.  from  Seringapatam.  N.  lat,  n°  scf.  E.  lone 
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CANANUS,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  one  of  the 
reftorers  and  improvers  of  anatomy,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  1515,  where  he  acquired  fo  much  reputa- 
tion for  his  flail  in  medicine,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  pope  Julius  III.,  who  made  him  archiator,  and  his  prin- 
cipal phyfician.  On  the  death  of  the  pope  he  returned  to 
Ferrara,  and  purfued  his  anatomical  refearches.  He  firft 
difcovered  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  were  afterwards 
more  completely  defcribed  by  Vefalius.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known,  of  which  only  four  complete  copies  are  faid  to 
be  in  exigence,  is  “ Mufculorum  humani  corporis  pidlurata 
diffedtio,”  4to.  printed,  Haller  thinks,  in  1543,  no  date,  or 
place  named.  The  figures,  27  in  number,  are  neatly  en- 
graved on  copper.  They  reprefent  the  mufcles  of  the  upper 
extremities.  In  the  preface,  he  promifes  a continuation  of 
the  work,  which  he  probably  did  not  finifli.  He  died  in 
1579.  Douglas.  Bibliog.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 

CANAPE,  John,  phyfician  to  Francis  I , in  i^-p,  and 
public  reader  in  furgery  to  the  barbers  furgeons  company 
at  Lyons,  publilhed  in  1538,  “ Le  Guidon  pour  les  Bar- 
biers,  et  les  Chirurgiens,”  nmo.  Lyons.  It  was  much 
efteemed  in  its  time,  and  was  feveral  times  reprinted. 
L’Anatomie  des  os  du  corps  humain,  de  Gelian, 

Lyons.  He  alio  tranflated  two  of  the  books  of  Galen  on 
fimple  medicines,  and  publilhed  a colle&ion  of  treatifes,  on 
different  branches  of  medicine,  1552.  Eloy.  Di£t.  Hilt. 
Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 

CANAPLES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme  ; xo  miles  N.  of  Amiens. 

CANARA,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Myfore,  about  60  leagues  in  length  along  the 
coall  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  from  10  to  30  broad.  Its 
principal  places  are  Mangalore,  Barcelore,  Onore,  and  Car- 
war,  which  fee  refpe&ively.  This  diftridt  is  one  of  the  ac- 
quifitions  gained  from  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1 799*  Canara  has 
a peculiar  dialed!,  which  extends  as  far  as  Goa. 

CANA  R- AT  AN,  or  Great  Canar,  a village  dependent 
on  the  city  of  Cuenca,  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  province 
of  Quito,  in  Peru.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  riches  con- 
tained in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

CANARD,  in  Ornithology,  among  the  French,  has  the 
fame  application  as  duck  with  us,  and  anas  amongft  Latin 
writers : vide  Buffon,  and  others.  In  the  common  phrafe- 
ology  of  France,  it  literally  implies  the  domefticated  duck. 

CANARDER,  Fr.  is  a term  of  reproach,  when  applied 
to  a hautbois  player ; implying,  when  his  reed  fails,  that 
he  quacks  and  cackles  like  a duck. 

Canarder,  in  Military  Language,  denotes  to  (hoot,  fire, 
difcharge,  or  throw  any  thing  at  or  on  an  enemy  with  ad- 
vantage, or  from  a covered,  fecure,  and  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  as  out  of  a fmall  turret,  guerite,  or  centry-box,  from 
behind  a hedge,  dike,  or  fence,  between  pickets  or  pali- 
fades,  from  walls  with  embrafures  or  loop-holes,  &c. 

CANARDIERE,  a fmall  turret,  guerite,  or  centry- 
box,  fometimes  made  of  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ftone. 
Such  boxes,  or  guerites,  are  occafionally  eredted  or  placed 
at  the  falient  angles  of  works  as  places  of  fhelter  for  centi- 
nels,  and  for  them  to  fee  from  under  cover.  They  ufed 
formerly  to  be  conftructed  on  cattles  for  people  to  fhoot, 
fire,  difcharge,  or  throw  any  thing  from,  unfeen,  in  unmo- 
lefted  fecurity. 

CANARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Canary. 

Canaria,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Fringilla,  fami- 
liar to  every  one  by  the  title  of  Canary Jinch,  or  Canary  bird. 
The  fpecies  is  thus  defined  : bill  and  body  yellowifh  white, 
with  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  greenilh.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  &c. 

The  canary  bird  in  a ftate  of  nature  is  of  a plain  grey  co- 
lour, with  the  down  at  the  bafe  of  the  feathers  black,  or 


blackifh ; the  tail  is  fomewhat  forked,  and  the  legs  pale. 
They  inhabit  chiefly  the  Canary  iflands,  but  are  alfo  found 
in  other  contiguous  places.  Forfter  obferved  them  at 
Cape  Verd,  Fayal,  and  Madeira,  where  they  are  faid  to  fre- 
quent watery  places,  abounding  moft  among  the  fedges  on 
the  banks  of  rivulets. 

M.  Adanfon  remarks  that  the  canary  bird,  which  becomes 
white  in  France,  is  at  Teneriffe  almott  as  grey  as  a linnet ; a 
change  he  fuppofesto  arifefrom  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate. 
The  colour  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  confiderable  variation  from 
the  diverfity  of  its  food,  from  captivity,  and  efpecially  from 
the  intermixtures  with  other  fpecies.  So  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latt  century,  Buffon  obferve®,  that  bird- 
fanciers  reckoned  in  the  fingle  fpecies  of  canary  bird  no  lefs 
than  nine  and  twenty  varieties,  every  one  of  which  was  fo 
diftinft  from  each  other  as  lobe  eafily  pointed  out. 

It  may  not  prove  altogether  uninteretting  in  this  place  to 
enumerate  the  principal  varieties  of  this  fancy-bird  in  the 
natural  order  through  which  they  may  be  traced,  beginning 
with  t’nofe  which  approach  nearett  to  the  primitive  fpecies. 
Common  canary  finch,  of  a grey  colour  with  the  down 
black,  as  in  the  wild  bird  found  in  the  Canary  iflands. 
Grey  canary  finch,  with  the  down  and  feet  white. 

Grey  canary  finch,  with  white  tail. 

Common  flaxen  canary  finch. 

Flaxen  canary  finch,  with  red  eyes. 

Flaxen  canary  finch,  with  plumage  gloffed  with  a golden  hue. 
Flaxen  canary  finch,  with  the  down  fair,  or  unmixed  with 
black. 

Flaxen  canary  finch,  with  white  tail. 

Common  yellow  canary  finch. 

Yellow  canary  finch,  with  the  down  yellow  and  unmixed 
with  black. 

Yellow  canary  finch,  with  a white  tail. 

Common  agate  coloured  canary  finch. 

Agate  coloured  canary  finch,  with  red  eyes. 

Agate  coloured  canary  finch,  with  white  tail. 

Agate  coloured  canary  finch,  with  the  down  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. 

Common  yellow-dun  coloured  canary  finch. 

Yellow-dun  coloured  canary  finch,  with  red  eyes. 

Yellow-dun  coloured  canary  finch,  with  plumage  gloffed 
with  a golden  hue. 

Yellow-dun  coloured  canary  finch,  with  down  of  the  fame 
colour. 

White  canary  finch,  with  red  eyes. 

Common  variegated  or  fpangled  canary  finch. 

Variegated  canary  finch  with  red  eyes. 

Canary  finch,  variegated  with  fair  or  flaxen  colour. 

Canary  finch,  variegated  with  flaxen  colour,  and  having  red 
eyes. 

Canary  finch,  variegated  with  black. 

Canary  finch,  variegated  with  black  and  fine  yellow,  and  hav- 
ing red  eyes. 

Canary  finch,  regularly  fpangled  with  black  and  fine  yellow. 
Crefted  canary  finch. 

Canary  finch  entirely  of  a full  yellow. 

Canary  finch  of  a yellow  colour,  mixed  with  brownifh  grey 
or  greenilh  ; which  latt.  Dr.  Latham  obferves,  he  has  fre- 
quently feen  in  Chinefe  drawings,  but  whether  they  were 
caged  birds  or  not  he  was  unable  to  afcertain. 

The  above-mentioned  kinds  of  canary  birds  are  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  an  amazing  number  of  varieties,  fome  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  others  are  no  lefs  efteemed 
for  rarity,  or  melody  of  fong.  All  thefe  may,  however,  be 
comprehended  under  two  general  heads,  the  variegated 
kinds,  and  thofe  with  the  plumage  plain ; or,  as  it  feems 
they  are  denominated  in  London  by  bird-fanciers,  the  fpan- 
gled 
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gled  and  the  gay  birds.  Writers  obferve  that  the  white  ca- 
nary finches  are  never  variegated,  neither  are  the  citron 
coloured  ; but  when  the  latter  have  attained  the  age  of  four 
or  five  years,  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail  become 
white.  The  grey  are  not  of  an  uniform  colour,  for  there 
are  feathers  more  or  lefs  grey  intermixed  in  their  plumage, 
and  in  many  of  thofe  birds  the  grey  is  lighter  or  darker, 
and  more  or  lefs  inclining  to  brown  or  black.  The  agates 
are  of  an  uniform  colour  in  general,  but  liable  to  vary  in  the 
intenfity  of  their  hues.  Thofe  inclining  to  a cream  colour 
are  ilill  more  uniform  ; the  yellow  is  conftant  both  in  the 
fame  bird,  and  in  different  individuals.  In  the  variegated  or 
fpangled  birds  thofe  that  are  of  a jonquil  yellow  are  tinged 
with  black,  and  there  is  generally  a lpot  of  black  on  the 
head.  There  are  variegated  individuals  with  all  the  fimple 
colours  above-mentioned,  but  thofe  of  the  jonquil  colour 
are  fuch  as  are  more  commonly  variegated  with  black. 

Thefe  varieties  are  not  the  fpontaneous  offspring  of  the 
common  canary  finch  ; but  of  that  bird  croffed  with  the 
Vcnturon,  and  Cini,  or  Serin,  two  fpecies  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  canary  finch,  and  both  which  inhabit  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  It  is  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  pairing  the  ca- 
nary finch  with  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  yellow-hammer,  chaf- 
finch, and  even  the  domeftic  fparrow,  that  fo  many  varieties 
are  produced.  The  canary  bird  proves  fertile  with  the  fif- 
kin  and  goldfinch,  but  in  this  cafe  the  produce  for  the  moll 
part  proves  iterile : the  pairs  fucceed  bell  when  the  hen 
bird  is  the  canary,  and  the  cock  is  of  the  oppolite  fpecies. 
Indeed  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  male  canary  bird  will 
not  affimilate  with  the  females  of  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
foecies,  and  that  the  crofs  breed  can  only  be  procured  by 
means  of  the  hen  canary.  The  two  birds  with  which  the 
canary  intermingles  its  breed  the  bell,  as  already  Hated,  are 
the  Serin,  or  Fringilla  Serimis,  and  Verturon  or  Citril, 
Fringilla  Citrinella.  The  ferin  is  a bird  of  fmall  fize,  being 
rather  lefs  than  the  common  linnet.  Its  upper  mandible  is 
brown,  the  under,  whitifh : the  plumage  above,  brown, 

mixed  with  yellovvilh  green ; beneath,  greenilh  yellow,  and 
having  the  fides  marked  with  longitudinal  fpots  of  brown  : 
the  wings  are  marked  with  a greenilh  band  : quills  and  tail 
brown,  edged  with  greenilh  grey,  and  the  legs  brown.  This 
kind  is  found  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  in  Turkey, 
Aullria,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Catalonia,  and  probably  in 
all  the  climates  of  that  temperature.  There  are,  however, 
certain  years  in  which  it  is  very  rare,  even  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France.  Its  fong  is  agreeable  and  varied,  but 
the  fong  of  the  female  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  male.  The 
citril  finch  is  larger  than  the  venturon,  and  has  a louder  note ; 
it  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  and 
for  the  ftrength  and  variety  of  fong.  The  female  is  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  male,  has  lefs  of  the  yellow  in  its 
plumage,  and  does  not  fmg  fo  well,  or  rather  anfwers  him,  as 
it  were,  by  monofyllables.  It  is  found  in  Provence,  Dau- 
phiny,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
In  Burgundy  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  canary.  The 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a yellowifh  green,  fpotted, 
or  variegated  with  brown  ; beneath  greenilh  yellow:  wings 
dufky  and  greenilh,  and  the  legs  fie  fir  colour.  We  conceive 
it  right  to  be  thus  particular  in  pointing  out  the  characters 
of  the  two  latter  birds,  fince  they  have  been  molt  commonly 
confounded  as  varieties  of  the  canary  finch,  which  alone  is 
found  in  the  Canary  illands  ; and  from  which  they  differ  fpe- 
cifically,  although  in  general  appearance  and  manners  of 
life  they  nearly  affimilate.  It  is  with  thofe  two  primitive 
fpecies  that  the  canary  bird  i-s  commonly  croffed  with  moll 
fuccefs,  and  from  the  union  of  which  many  of  the  more 
elleemed  varieties  of  the  common  canary  bird  are  produced. 
They  are  reared  chiefly  by  the  Germans  and  Italians,  both 


of  whom  are  celebrated  for  their  /kill  in  improving  the  natu- 
ral notes  of  the  canary  bird  by  tuition.  Moll  of  the  canary 
birds,  we  are  told,  that  are  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  have 
been  brought  up  by  parents,  the  progenitors  of  which  were 
intlrufted  by  the  nightingale.  Our  Englilh  canary  birds 
have  commonly  more  of  the  tit-lark  note.  The  principal 
place  for  breeding  Canary  birds  is  Infpruck  and  its  environs, 
from  whence  they  are  fent  to  the  Levant,  and  every  part  of 
Europe. 

Canary  birds  are  bred  in  large  quantities,  both  for  fale  and 
amufement,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and 
other  countries  ; and  in  each  of  thefe  countries  they  have,  by 
bellowing  due  attention  to  the  fubjeft,  very  much  improved 
the;  breed  beyond  thofe  imported  from  the  Canaries.  They 
are  of  different  colours,  yellow,  white,  buff,  grey,  and  green, 
with  an  endlefs  variety  of  combinations  arifing  from  the  dif- 
ferent (hades  of  colour  in  the  parent  birds.  Thofe  brought 
from  Germany  are  generally  variegated,  or  mottled,  and  are 
the  lead  valued,  becaufe  the  heat  of  the  ftoves,  generally  ufed 
to  warm  the  houfes  in  that  country,  renders  the  birds  bred 
there  tender  and.  fhort-lived  ; German  birds  feldom  living 
above  two  or  three  years  in  this  country  ; whereas  the 
canary  birds  bred  in  England  in  the  ufual  way  are  faid  to 
live  eight  or  ten  years.  Oiina  tells  us  they  commonly  live  10 
or  15  years ; Salerne  fays  18,  and  we  have  known  individuals 
that  have  furvived  for  a Hill  longer  term  of  years. 

The  cock  of  the  German  kind  is  highly  valued  for  its 
finging,  having  a very  fweet  note,  which  it  continues  for 
fome  time  in  one  breath  without  intermiffion ; and  raifies 
higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety.  In  this 
bird  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  throat,  the  pinion  of  the 
wing,  and  the  rump,  in  the  cock  bird,  are  of  a brighter 
yellow  than  in  the  hen,  which  mark  will  hold  good  in  all  the 
canary  birds,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.  The  cock  is 
alfo  bigger  than  the  hen,  his  carriage  more  fprightly  and 
majeftic,  and  he  is  obferved  frequently  to  extend  his  neck 
and  head  in  a very  brifk  and  lively  manner.  The  hens  fing 
indifferently,  infomuch  indeed  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the  name 
of  fi  nging.  Whenever  the  cock  lings,  his  throat  may  be 
feen  to  fwell,  and  play  all  the  while  he  is  warbling,  but  in 
the  hen  there  is  no  fuch  motion.  The  Flon.  Dailies  Barring- 
ton has  written  an  elaborate  treatife  upon  the  notes  of  finging 
birds,  in  which,  thofe  of  the  canary  bird  are  treated  upon  at 
fome  length,  and  which  may  be  confulted  with  much  fatif. 
faCtion  by  the  curious  reader.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  63, 
See  Song  of  birds. 

Among  a variety  of  other  forts,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
canary  birds  in  particular  that  are  much  elleemed  among 
breeders ; namely,  thofe  birds  which  are  all  ycliow,  and  thofe 
which  are  mottled  and  have  a yellow  crown  ; the  former,  in 
the  breeding  ftyle,  being  called  gay  birds,  and  the  latter 
fpangled,  or  fancy  birds.  The  fancy  breed  are  elleemed  the 
flrongeft,  and  have  the  boldell  fong.  Carelefs  breeders  often 
match  a gay  with  a fancy  bird,  and  then  the  produce,  par- 
taking of  both  kinds,  are  called  mules,  being  foul  irregular 
birds,  and  of  no  value  for  feather,  though  they  may  prove  as 
good  as  any  for  finging.  If  you  propofe  to  breed  gay  birds, 
choofe  the  cock  and  hen  of  a clear  uniform  yellow  colour, 
without  being  fpotted  with  foul  feathers  ; for  thefe  indicate 
that  the  breed  has  fome  time  before  been  croffed.  There  are 
feveral  fubfeription  focieties  in  London,  which  raife  annual 
premiums  for  thofe  who  rear  the  finell  birds,  and  who  have 
a pattern  bird  painted,  or  engraven  and  coloured,  as  a 
flandard  of  perfection,  with  his  various  characters  explained 
in  technical-terms.  The  principal  tell  of  a good  fancy  bird 
confills  in  his  having  a clean  cap,  i.  e.  the  crown  of  his  head 
defined  by  a horizontal  line  at  the  level  of  his  eyes,  and  beak, 
is  to  be  of  a clean  yellow  or  white,  without  being  broke  or 

fpotted 
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fpotted  with  foul  feathers,  as  afingle  feather  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  is  confidered  as  a drawback  from  his  perfection,  though 
this  degree  of  perfection  is  feldorn  found.  Add  to  this,  that 
his  back,  wings,  arid  tail  ought  to  be  as  clear  from  yellow  or 
white  feathers.  The  finer  he  is  mottled  on  the  back,  and 
clearer  yellow  lie  is  on  the  belly,  the  haudfomer  he  will  be 
efteemed.  Thefe  general  characters  are  equally  requilite  in 
the  hen  as  in  the  cock,  bc-fides  which  there  is  a calual  variety 
in  fancy  birds,  diltinguifhed  either  as  mealies  or  junks ; the 
mealy  birds  being  thole  whofe  crown  and  bellies  are  of  a clean 
white  or  pale  yellow,  and  the  junks  luch  as  have  their  crown, 
and  belly  of  a deep  yellow.  The  tine  fpangled  fort,  com- 
monly called  French  canary  birds,  and  the  mealy  ones,  are 
the  bell  to  breed  with  for  thole  who  are  very  curious  ; be- 
caufe  a fpangled  cock  with  a mealy  hen  will  produce  a more 
regular  lpangled  feather  than  if  the  cock  and  hen  were 
both  fpangled,  as  thev  would  then  breed  too  high  upon  the 
yellow. 

When  individuals  of  an  uniform  colour  are  paired  together, 
their  young  are  of  the  fame  colour  ; a cock  and  hen  that  are 
grey  generally  produce  grey  birds  ; but  if  a male  grey  is  put 
to  a female  white,  or  male  white  to  a female  grey,  the  brood 
will  be  more  beautiful  than  the  parents  ; and  as  the  numbers 
that  may  be  eroded  by  fuch  combinations  are  inexhauftible, 
,we  can  at  all  times  produce  varieties  in  fnade  and  tint,  that 
have  not  appeared  before.  The  mixtures  tiiat  may  be  made 
of  the  fpangled  birds  with  thofe  of  an  uniform  colour  iucreafe 
ftill  more  the  number  of  combinations  that  may  be  produced; 
and  thus  varieties  in  the  fpecies  may  be  multiplied  without 
end.  It  likewife  often  happens,  that  without  the  affiftance 
of  fancy  birds,  we  have  pretty  little  variegated  birds  which 
owe  their  beauty  to  the  mixture  of  different  colours  in  their 
parents  or  progenitors,  feme  of  which  either  by  their  father 
or  mother’s  fide  may  have  been  variegated. 

With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  other  fpecies  with  the 
canary  bird,  the  following  obfervations  have  been  colleditd. 
The  birds  that  come  from  the  junction  of  the  citril,  the 
filkin,  and  the  goldfinch,  with  a hen  canary  bird,  are  generally 
ftronger  than  thofe  from  a cock  and  hen  canary  bird.  They 
ling  longer  ; and  their  voice  is  more  fonorous  and  ffrong,  but 
tl.ey  are  taught  with  difficulty  ; the  greater  part  always 
whiffle  imperfectly,  and  it  is  feldorn  one  can  be  found  that  is 
able  to  repeat  a fingle  air  corredtly,  or  without  miffing. 

When  we  with  to  procure  birds  from  a mixture  of  the 
goldfinch  with  a hen  canary  bird,  the  former  muff  be  two 
years  old,  and  the  latter  one  ; becaufe  the  canary  bird  comes 
fooner  to  maturity  than  the  goldfinch,  and  in  general  they 
fucceed  belt  when  they  have  been  bred  up  together.  But 
this  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  ; neither  will  the  hen  that  has 
formerly  hatched  with  a cock  of  its  own  fpecies  always  refufe 
the  male  of  another  fpecies,  as  father  Bougot  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  afeertaining.  “ I happened  (fays  Bougot)  to  put 
four  male  canary  birds  to  eight  females  of  the  fame  fpecies'; 
fome  bad  feeds  poifoned  three  of  the  males,  and  all  the  females 
loft  their  firft  eggs  : I refolved  to  fubftitute  three  male  gold- 
finches taken  in  a trap  in  place  of  the  three  dead  canaries, 
and  I put  them  into  the  cage  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  1 had  two  nefts  of  mongrels,  which 
fucceeded  to  admiration  ; and  the  following  year  I had  three 
broods  with  each  goldfinch  and  hen  canary  bird.  Tnele 
laft  m general  do  not  breed  with  the  goldfinch  till  they  are 
from  a year  to  four  years  old,  and  feldorn  after,  while  with 
their  own  fpecies  they  continue  to  hatch  tor  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  common  variegated  female  alone  will  breed  with  the 
goldfinch  beyond  her  fourth  year.  A goldfinch  muff  never 
be  let  loofe  in  an  aviary,  for  he  deftroys  the  neft  and  breaks 
the  eggs  of  the  other  birds.”  Hence  we  perceive  that  the 
hen  canary  birds,  although  accuftomed  to  the  males  of  their 
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own  fpecies,  will  yield  to  the  cart  flee  of  the  goldfinch,  and 
will  breed  with  thefe  birds  fuccefsfully.  Their  union  with 
thefe  is  even, as  fruitful  as  with  their  own  natural  males,  fiuce 
they  lay  three  times  in  the  year  with  the  goldfinch.  It  is 
not  lo  in  the  union  of  the  inale  linnet  with  the  hen  canary 
b rd  ; there  being  in  that  cafe  only  one  brood,  or  very  feldorn 
two  in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 

The  baltnrd  birds,  which  proceed  from  the  canary,  and  the 
fifkin,  goldfinch,  and  fome  others,  are  by  no  means  iterile, 
but  mongrels  that  can  pair  and  propagate,  not  only  with 
the  goldfinches  or  the  canary  birds  indiferirninately,  but 
alfo  among  themfelves,  and  produce  offspring  that  can  pair 
and  perpetuate  their  varieties.  But  it  muff  be  owned  that 
the  produce  of  thefe  mongrels  is  not  fo  certain  nor  fo  numerous 
by  any  means  as  in  the  pure  or  unmingled  fpecies : they  feldorn 
hatch  more  than  once  in  a year,  and  often  lay  eggs  that  are 
addled.  Their  fuccefsful  production  depends  on  many  little 
circumftances  that  cannot  be  difeovered,  far  lefs  pointed  out. 
It  is  faid,  that  among  the  crofs  breeds  there  are  always  many 
more  males  than  females.  A female  canary  bird  and  a gold- 
finch, paired  by  Bougot,  produced,  in  the  fame  year,  at  three 
hatchings,  nineteen  eggs  that  were  all  fertile  ; among  which 
there  were  only  three  females,  the  remaining  fixteen  being  all 
males.  YV  hen  a perfon  v/iffies  to  pair  the  canary  bird  with 
thii  goldfinch,  it  will  be  beft  to  take  young  goldfinches  of  ten 
or  twelve  days  old  from  the  neft,  and  put  them  into  a neft 
with  canaries  of  the  fame  age.  He  fiiould  feed  them  toge- 
ther, and  leave  them  in  the  i'ame  cage,  accuftoming  the  gold- 
finch to  the  fame  food  as  the  canary  bird.  It  is  ufual  to 
put  a cock  goldfinch  to  a hen  canary  bird,  as  they  pair  more 
eafily,  and  profper  better  than  the  cock  canary  bird  and  hen 
goldfinch.  It  mult,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  brood 
in  the  firft  cafe  is  later,  becaufe  the  cock  goldfinch  does  not 
pair  fo  quickly  as  the  cock  canary.  But  when  the  female 
goldfinch  is  put  to  a male  canary  bird,  the  pairing  takes 
place  much  fooner.  To  fucceed,  a male  canary  bird  is  never 
to  be  put  into  a cage  where  there  are  females  of  its  own 
fpecies,  for  then  he  will  prefer  thefe  to  female  goldfinches. 

The  union  of  the  male  canary  with  the  female  filkin  prof- 
pers  exceedingly  well.  A female  filkin,  confined  in  an  aviary 
for  nine  years,  was  known  to  have  for  the  firft  five  years 
three  broods  annually,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
two  broods  a year,  all  of  which  profpered.  Linnets  and 
canary  birds  have  been  put  together,  but  they  feldorn  breed 
unlefs  the  cock  linnet  be  put  with  the  hen  canary  bird  ; the 
female  linnet  will  not  even  make  a neft,  but  drops  a few 
eggs  in  the  cage,  which  are  generally  addled,  fo  that  it  is 
needlefs  almoft  to  compel  the  hen  to  lit  upon  them . The  chaf- 
finch and  yellow  hammer  are,  with  great  difficulty,  made  to 
pair  with  the  canary  bird.  A female  yellow  hammer  has 
been  left  with  a male  canary  for  three  years,  during  all 
which  time  the  female  laid  only  addled  eggs;  and  it  is  juft 
fo  with  the  female  chaffinch,  but  the  cock  chaffinch  and 
yellow  hammer  with  the  hen  canary  bird  have  produced 
fome  fertile  eggs. 

It  follows  from  hence,  and  various  other  faCts,  that  the 
filkin  alone  will  breed  with  the  canary  bird  equally  well, 
whether  male  or  female  ; the  hen  canary  bird  produces  like- 
wife eafily  enough  with  the  male  goldfinch  ; not  quite  fo 
eafily  with  the  male  linnet ; and  laltly,  that  it  will  breed, 
though  more  reluCtantly,  with  the  males  of  the  chaffinch, 
the  yellow  hammer,  and  fparrow,  while  the  male  canary  is 
incapable  of  fecundating  the  females  of  any  of  the  laft,  or  at 
lead  that  the  latter  very  rarely  fucceeds  when  paired  with  them. 

The  difpofitions  of  canary  birds  are  extremely  variable. 
There  are  fome  cocks  that  are  always  melancholy,  and  even 
fullen,  ftnging  feldorn,  and  then  in  a difmal  ftrain  ; they  are 
long  it)  learning,  and  learn  at  laft,  but  imperfcCily,  what ) on 
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teach  them,  and  that  little  which  they  acquire  they  very  foon 
forget.  They  are  often  fo  uncleanly,  that  their  feet  and 
tail  are  conllantly  dirty  ; and  they  do  not  pleafe  the  female, 
whom  they  never  regale  with  their  fong,  not  even  when  their 
young  fir  11  appear.  There  are  others  fo  wicked  that  they 
will  kill  the  hen  they  are  put  to,  and  the  only  way  to  tame 
them  is  to  give  them  two  females,  who  join  for  their  common 
defence,  and  when  they  have  once  vanquilhed  by  force,  the 
male  becomes  tamer,  and  they  enfure  their  conqueft  after- 
wards by  tendernefs  and  love.  Some  of  the  males  are  fo 
ferocious  as  to  break  and  eat  the  eggs  when  the  hen  has 
laid  them ; or,  if  this  unnatural  father  allows  her  to  hatch 
them,  the  young  are  fcarcely  excluded  from  the  fhell  of  the 
egg,  than  he  frizes  them  with  his  bill,  drags  them  from  the 
Kelt,  and  kills  them.  Others  are  fo  .wild  and  ungovernable  , 
that  they  will  neither  allow  themfelves  to  be  touched  nor 
care  fled  ; they  mu  ft  be  left  at  liberty,  and  cannot  be  treated 
like  the  others  ; if  they  are  meddled  with  in  the  leait  they 
will  not  breed  ; their  eggs  rnuft  not  he  touched,  nor  taken 
away  ; and  they  will  not  hatch  if  they  are  not  fuffertd  to 
pair  or  build  as  they  pleafe.  And  laftly,  there  are  fome  of 
an  indolent  difpolition  ; fuch,  for  example,  are  the  grey  ones  ; 
t’nefe  never  build,  and  the  perfm  that  attends  them  mull 
make  a neft  for  them.  All  thufe  tempers  are  very  diftindl, 
and  very  different  from  favourite  canary  biids  that  are  well- 
tutored  : thefe  are  always  gay,  always  finging,  agreeable, 
of  a happy  difpolition,  and  endowed  with  the  belt  inclina- 
tions. 

The  bad  difpofition  of  the  canaries  frequently  proceeds 
from  mifmanagement.  When  they  break  their  eggs  and 
kill  their  nelllings,  they  are  oftentimes  governed  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  impetuous  love,  and  it  is  to  enjoy  the  female  that 
the  male  drives  her  from  the  nell  and  deftroys  the  tender 
objects  of  her  affedtion.  Accordingly,  the  heft  means  of 
making  fuch  birds  hatch  is  not  to  put  them  into  different 
cages.  It  is  better  to  place  them  in  a room  well  expofed 
to  the  fun  ; and  to  the  eaft  in  winter,  where  there  are  many 
liens  and  only  few  cocks,  for  then  they  will  enjoy  themfelves 
more,  and  multiply  better.  When  a hen  fits,  the  cock 
finds  himfelf  another  mate,  and  does  not  diilurb  her.  Be- 
fides,  the  cocks  have  many  quarrels  among  themfelves  from 
jealoufy ; and  when  they  fee  any  one  fo  ardent  as  to 
torment  the  female  and  attempt  to  break  the  eggs,  they 
beat  him  fo  fevereiy  as  to  punifli  him  effectually  for  his 
temerity. 

When  the  canaries  are  about  to  build,  they  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  lint,  or  fiireds  of  linen,  hair  of  oxen,  mofs, 
and  very  fmall  and  dry  ftraw.  Goldfinches  and  fifkins,  if 
put  with  hen  canary  birds,  when  mule  birds  are  wanted, 
prefer  fmall  ftraw  and  mofs,  but  the  canary  birds  like  hair 
and  lint : thefe  fhould  be  cut  very  fmall,  for  fear  the  threads 
fhould  entangle  the  feet  of  the  hen,  and  caufe  her  to  pull  the 
eggs  from  the  nell  as  lire  rifes  from  it. 

For  feeding  them,  you  muil  place  in  the  room  a hopper, 
pierced  all  round  fo  as  to  admit  their  heads,  filled  with  a 
portion  of  the  following  compoiition  : three  quarts  of  rape- 
feed,  two  of  oats,  two  of  millet,  and  two  of  hemp-feed. 
Every  twelve  or  fourteen  days  the  hopper  is  to  be  filled, 
taking  care  that  the  feeds  are  clean  and  well  winnowed. 
This  food  is  proper  as  long  as  they  have  only  eggs  ; but  the 
evening  before  the  young  are  excluded,  they  mull  have  a 
dry  cake  kntaded  without  fait,  which  may  be  left  till  it  be 
eaten,  and  then  you  may  give  them  eggs  boiled  hard  ; a 
fingle  hard  egg,  if  there  are  but  two  cocks  and  two  hens, 
or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  birds.  They  nnifl 
have  no  vegetables  while  breeding,  as  that  would  weaken 
the  young  too  much  ; but,  in  order  to  vary  their  food  a 
little,  give  them  every  third  day,  on  a plate  inftead  of  the 
Vol.VI. 
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dry  cake,  a piece  of  white  bread  dipped  hi  water,  and 
preffed  with  the  hand;  this  bread  not  being  fuch  fubftantial 
food  as  the  cake  will  prevent  them  from  growing  too  fat 
when  hatching.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  the 
fame  time  fome  poppy  feeds,  but  only  once  in  two  days, 
for  fear  of  heating  them  too  much : fugar  bifeuits  generally 
produce  this  effedl,  which  is  followed  by  another  fhil  more 
hurtful ; for  when  they  are  fed  on  bifeuit  they  often  lay- 
addled  eggs,  or  bring  weak  and  fickly  young.  While  they 
have  young,  it  is  recommended  to  boil  their  rape  feed,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  acrimony. 

After  the  eggs  are  laid,  give  the  canary  birds  plantain  and 
lettuce  feed  to  purge  them.  The  food  of  the  nelllings, 
when  hatched,  mull  be  prepared : it  fhould  be  a pafle  com- 
pofed  of  boiled  rape  feed,  a yolk  of  an  egg,  and  crumb  of 
the  cake, mixed,  and  kneaded  with  a little  water,  which  i* 
to  be  given  to  them  every  two  hours.  This  pafle  muft  not  be 
too  liquid,  and,  for  fear  of  its  turning  four  and  injuring  the 
birds,  it  fhould  be  renewed  every  day  till  the  young  can 
feed  themfelves. 

Canary  birds  are  diflinguifhed  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  age.  buch  as  are  about  three  years  old,  are 
called  nints  ; thofe  above’  two,  are  named  erijfs  : thofe  of 
the  firfl  year,  under  the  care  of  the  old  ones,  are  called 
brancliers : thofe  which  are  new  flown,  and  cannot  feed, 
themfelves,  pujhers  ; and  fuch  as  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
nejllivgs. 

The  brood  of  birds  in  a flate  of  captivity  is  not  fo  con- 
flant,  but  is,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  it  would  pro- 
bably be  in  a Hate  of  native  freedom ; for  there  are  hens 
who  will  hatch  four,  or  even  five  times  a year,  laying  four, 
five,  or  fix,  and  fometimes  eveh  feven  eggs  at  a time ; ire 
general,  they  have  three  broods,  and  the  moulting  prevents 
their  having  more.  There  are  hens,  however,  that  hatch 
while  they  moult,  provided  they  begin  to  fit  before  that 
time.  Birds  of  the  fame  neft  do  not  all  begin  to  moult  at 
the  fame  time.  The  weakeft  are  the  firfl  to  undergo  that 
change  ; the  llrongelt  are  often  a month  later.  The  moult- 
ing of  jonquil  canary  birds  is  more  tedious,  and  generally 
more  fatal  than  that  of  the  others.  The  hens  of  thefe  jon- 
quil birds  lay  only  three  times,  with  three  eggs  each  time; 
the  light-coloured  ones,  both  cock  and  hen,  are  too  delicate, 
and  their  brood  feldom  profpers.  The  cream-coloured  have 
fome  repugnance  to  pairing  with  one  another,  and  in  a large 
aviary  it  almoft  conllantly  happens,  that  a cream-coloured 
male  will  make  choice  of  a female  entirely  of  another  colour. 
In  general  the  white  ones,  however,  pair,  build,  and  hatch, 
together,  and  commonly  fucceed  better  than  when  a white 
one  is  paired  with  another  of  a different  colour. 

Notwithllanding  the  difference  in  the  difpofition,  tem- 
perature, and  fertility  of  thefe  birds,  the  time  of  incubation 
is  the  fame  in  all.  They  uniformly  fit  thirteen  days,  and 
when  it  happens  a day  lefs  or  more,  it  is  owing  to  fome  ac- 
cidental circumflance  ; cold  retards  the  exclufion  of  the 
young,  and  heat  accelerates  it.  Accordingly,  it  happen* 
fometimes,  that  the  firfl  fitting  in  April  lafts  thirteen  days 
and  an  half,  or  fourteen  days,  if  the  air  is  at  that  time  cold ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  third  hatching,  which  happens  during 
the  great  heats  of  July  or  Auguil,  lafts  only  twelve  days 
and  a half.  The  bad  eggs  ought  to  be  feparated  from  the 
good  ; but  in  order  to  know  them  certainly,  you  fhould 
wait  till  they  have  been  fat  upon  for  eight  or  nine  days, 
then  take  each  egg  by  the  two  ends  for  fear  of  breaking 
them,  and  hold  them  againft  the  fun,  or  a lighted  candle  ; 
thofe  which  appear  clear  are  to  be  rejected  as  it  would  only 
fatigue  the  hen  to  no  purpofe  to  leave  them  in  the  neft. 
In  thus  feparating  the  clear  eggs  from  the  complement  of 
three  nefts,  we  may  feleft  only  fufficient  to  make  up  two  of 
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them ; and  the  third  hen  being  releafed  from  fitting,  will 
proceed  to  lay  again.  It  is  a practice  much  recommended 
by  bird-fanciers,  to  take  away  the  eggs  as  the  hen  lays 
them,  fubflituting  an  ivory  one  in  the  place  of  each,  that 
the  whole  may  be  hatched  together.  When  the  laft  egg  is 
laid,  the  ivory  ones  are  removed,  and  the  others  replaced. 
In  general,  the  time  of  laying  is  in  the  morning, -about  fix 
or  feven  o’clock  ; it  is  laid,  when  this  happens  an  hour  later, 
it  is  owing  to  the  hen’s  being  fick ; the  eggs  being  thus  laid 
in  regular  fucceffion,  it  is  eafy  to  take  them  away  the  mo- 
ment they  are  laid.  However  this  practice  is  more  adapted 
to  our  own  convenience  than  to  that  of  the  bird,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  economy  of  nature  : it  caufes  the  mother  to 
part  with  a great  deal  of  heat  unnecefiarily,  and  burdens  her 
at  once  with  five  or  fix  young  which  incommode  her  more 
than  they  give  her  pleafure,  while  when  (lie  fees  them  come 
fucceffively  one  after  the  other,  her  pleafures  are  multiplied, 
and  her  ftrength  and  courage  fupported  ; accordingly,  fome 
very  intelligent  bird-fanciers  afifert,  that  the  natural  way  has 
always  fucceeded  better  than  the  above-mentioned  prac- 
tice. 

In  their  native  country,  canary  birds  haunt  the  banks 
of  little  rivulets  and  other  watery  places  ; we  fhould  not, 
therefore,  fuffer  them  to  want  water,  either  to  drink  or 
bathe  in.  As  they  are  natives  of  a very  mild  climate, 
they  mud  be  defended  from  the  rigour  of  winter,  al- 
though from  long  habit,  they  are  now  fo  far  naturalized 
to  our  climate,  as  to  live  very  well  during  the  winter  in 
a room  without  fire:  fome  breeders  accuftom  them  even 
to  live  all  the  winter  in  a room  with  the  window  or 
windows  open,  and  only  guarded  with  a net-work  to 
prevent  their  efcape. 

It  is  feldom  that  canary  birds  brought  up  in  a cham- 
ber * fall  fick  before  hatching  ; fometimes  a few  cocks 
will  over-eat  themfelves  and  die ; if  the  hen  grows  fick 
while  (he  is  fitting,  her  eggs  mud  be  taken  away  and 
given  to  another  ; for  though  (he  fhould  get  better  foon, 
(he  will  not  return  to  her  ned.  The  fird  fymptom  of 
ficknefs,  efpecially  in  the  cock,  is  melancholy  ; whenever 
he  is  obferved  to  lofe  his  natural  gaiety,  he  mud  be  put 
in  a feparate  cage,  and  placed  in  the  fun  in  the  fame 
room  with  the  hen.  If  his  feathers  appear  rough,  you 
mud  look  if  he  has  not  a pimple  on  the  rump  ; this  the 
bird  fometimes  opens  with  his  bill,  but  if  not,  it  fhould 
be  pricked  with  a large  needle,  and  the  wound  anointed 
with  faliva,  without  mixing  any  fait  with  it,  which  would 
(mart  it  too  much.  The  mod  general  caufe  of  ficknefs 
is  too  abundant,  or  too  rich  food  ; when  thefe  birds  are 
made  to  breed  in  a cage  or  clofet,  they  often  eat  too 
much,  or  (elect  the  fucculent  food  intended  for  the 
young,  and  hence  arife  the  ill  effedts  of  repletion,  or 
inflammation.  By  keeping  them  in  a room,  this  may  be 
in  a great  meafure  prevented  ; becaufe,  being  among  a 
great  number,  they  hinder  one  another  from  eating  to 
excefs.  A cock  who  eats  for  a long  time  is  fure  to  be 
beaten  by  the  other  males ; and  the  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  the  hens  ; thefe  quarrels  give  them  exercife,  temper- 
ance, and  occupation  ; and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
they  are  feldom  or  never  fickly  in  a chamber  during  the 
breeding  time ; it  is  only  after  hatching  that  infirmities 
and  difeafes  attack  them.  The  greater  part  of  them 
become  afflidted  with  the  pimple  before  mentioned,  and 
afterwards  all  of  them  are  fubjedf  to  moulting.  Some  fup- 
port  this  change  of  date  extremely  well,  and  do  not  fail  to 
fing  a fhort  time  every  day,  but  mod  of  them  lofe  their 
voice,  and  fome  even  die.  When  the  hens  have  attained 
the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years,  they  moult  with  difficulty, 
and  many  of  them  die.  Young  canary  birds  moult  early 


in  the  year:  about  fix  weeks  after  they  are  hatched 
they  become  melancholy,  appear  rough,  and  put  their 
head  under  the  wing.  Their  down  falls  in  this  fird 
moulting,  and  in  the  fecond,  the  following  year,  the  large 
feathers,  including  even  thofe  of  the  wings  and  tail,  fall 
off.  Cold  weather  is  unfavourable  to  the  canaries  while 
moulting,  and  they  would  all  die  at  this  time,  were  they 
not  kept  in  a temperate,  or  rather  in  a warm  place. 
The  ufual  time  of  moulting  is  about  fix  weeks  or  two 
months. 

The  mod  fatal,  and  common  difeafe  that  the  young 
canary  birds  are  fubjcdl  to,  is  what  is  called  the  furfeit, 
in  which  their  bowels  feem  to  defeend  to  the  extremity 
of  the  body.  The  inttdines  are  feen  through  the  fkin 
in  a date  of  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  didention  ; the 
feathers  on  that  part  fall  off,  the  bird  grows  emaciated, 
gives  over  eating,  though  he  fits  by  his  meat,  and  dies 
in  a few  days.  The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  the  too 
great  quantity,  or  fucculent  quality  of  the  food.  All 
medicines  are  fruitlefs ; diet  alone  can  fave  a few  out  of  a 
number  of  birds  thus  affc&ed.  They  mud  be  put  into 
feparate  cages,  and  nothing  given  to  them  but  water,  and 
lettuce-feed  ; this  food  is  cooling  and  purgative,  it  tempers 
the  ardour  that  confumes  them,  and  fometimes  occaiions 
evacuations  that  fave  their  lives.  In  fhort,  we  may  obferve, 
that  this  difeafe  proceeds  folely  from  our  method  of  rearing 
thefe  birds.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  over-feeding  them,  when  vve  bring  them  up  : 
boiled  rape-feed,  a little  groundfel  without  fugar,  or  bifeuit, 
and  in  general  rather  too  little  than  too  much  food  is  to  be 
recommended. 

When  the  canary  bird  utters  a faint  and  frequent  cry, 
which  feems  to  iffue  from  the  bottom  of  his  domach,  he  is 
faid  to  be  adhmatic  ; he  is  aifo  fubjedl  to  a fort  of  extinc- 
tion of  the  voice,  efpecially  after  moulting.  The  adhma  is 
cured  by  adminidering  plantain  feed,  and  hard  bifeuit  toaked 
in  white  wine,  and  the  voice  maybe  redored  by  giving  him  for 
food  the  yolk  cf  egg s mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  for 
his  drink,  water  in  which  liquorice  root  has  been  diced  and 
deeped,  or  if  boiled  in  it,  fo  much  the  better.  Canary 
birds  are  likewife  affefted  with  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a luperabundance  of  fucculent 
food,  as  in  the  former  cafes  : thefe  ulcers  commonly  occafion 
an  inflammation  in  the  throat,  and  palate,  which  can  only 
be  cured  by  adminidering  a cooling  diet,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  nothing  can  be  better  than  lettuce-feed,  with  a few 
feeds  of  the  melon  bruifed,  and  infufed  together  in  water. 
The  impodhume  is  another  diforder  to  which  the  canary 
birds  are  liable  : the  mod  approved  medicine  for  this  dif- 
order, we  are  told,  is  to  anoint  the  top  cf  the  head  for  two 
or  three  days  with  an  ointment  made  of  frefh  butter  and 
capon’s  greafe  melted  together.  After  anointing  the  head 
three  or  four  times,  it  fhould  be  examined,  to  fee  whether 
the  part  of  his  head  affedted  be  foft ; and  if  fo,  open  it 
gently  and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be  like  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  When  this  is  done,  anoint  the  wound,  and  the 
bird  will  foon  be  cured.  Unlefs  this  precaution  be  taken, 
the  canary  birds  afflidled  with  this  diforder  are  very  apt  to 
fall  down  fuddenly  and  expire. 

Thefe  birds  are  alfo  infefled  with  a peculiar  fort  of  loufe, 
and  fcab,  owing  to  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  they  are 
kept  by  fome  people.  Care  fhould  be  therefore  taken  to 
have  them  always  clean,  to  give  them  water  to  bathe  in  oc- 
cafionally,  to  be  choice  in  their  food,  and  never  to  put  them 
into  cages  of  old  wood.  Thofe  cages  it  has  been  recom- 
mended, to  have  made  either  of  walnut-tree,  or  oak  with 
bars  of  wire.  Cages  of  the  ufual  cylindrical  form  are  ob- 
jected to  as  being  improper,  fince  they  allow  the  birds  very 
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little  room  to  walk  in,  and  without  this  exercife  they  be- 
come melancholy,  or  at  lead,  lofe  a confiderable  fhare  of 
their  natural  vivacity  : the  cages  that  are  conllvufted  of  a 
lengthened  form,  high,  and  narrow,  are  the  heft  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  breeding  and  rearing  tills  beautiful  fong- 
bird,  when  the  breeder  cannot  devote  a room  to  that  object 
alone. 

CANA R I EN VOGEL,  according  to  Frifch  the  canary 
bird  Fringilla  canaria. 

CAN  ARIE,  Fr.  a quick  dance  in  jig  time.  The  word 
is  twice  ufed  by  Shakefpeare, — “ Canary  to  it  with  your 
feet.” — Love' j Labour  lojl. — “ And  make  you  dance  canary 
with  fpritely  fire  and  motion.” — All’s  Well. 

Merfi  enne  gives  a fpecimea  ol  the  kind  of  movement.  He 
fays  the  cabriolles  arc  rapid,  and  the  figure  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 


Purcell  has  canaries  in  h;s  mufick  to  Dioclefian.  The  tune 
is  faid  to  come  originally  from  the  Canary  iflands. 

CANARII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Africa, 
who  inhabited  the  diftrift  towards  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mount 
Atlas.  Pliny  mentions  them,  and  fays,  that  they  eat  the 
flefh  of  do^s. 

CANARINA,  in  Botany.  Linn.  Mant.  225.  Schreb. 
603.  Willd.  689.  Juffi  p.  164.  Vent.  vol.  2.  p.  470.  Clafs 
and  order.  Hexanclria  monogynla.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanaceee, 
Linn.  Campanulaceee,  Juif.  Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fupe- 
rior,  fix-cleft,  permanent  ; fegments  lanceolate,  recurved. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  bell-fhaptd,  fix-cleft,  nerved  ; neiftary 
of  fix  valves,  equal,  covering  the  receptacle,  diilant.  Starr. 
Filaments  fix,  avvl-fhaped,  Ipreading  outwards,  originating 
from  the  valves ; anthers  pendulous  from  the  tip.  Fiji. 
Germ  inferior,  hexagonal ; fly ’e  conical,  fhort  ; fligma  longer 
than  the  Itamens,  club-fhaptd,  fix  cleft.  Peric.  Capfule  fix- 
angled, obtufe,  fix-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall.  EIT.  Ch. 
Calyx  fix-cleft,  corolla  iix-cleft,  bell  fhaped,  fligma,  fix- 
cleft. 

It  differs  from  Campanula  only  in  number ; a difference 
which,  if  allowed  to  be  a fufficient  generic  diftin&ion,  will 
bauiih  many  fpecies  from  the  genera  in  which  they  have  been 
very  naturally  placed,  and  have  long  quietly  Hood.  Linn. 
Mant.'  225.  Willd.  Mart.  Lam.  111.  PI.  259.  But.  Mag. 
144.  Sp.  1 . C.  campanula,  (C.  canarienfis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
29.  Tourn.  109.  Pmk.  Aim.  tab.  27G  fig.  1.)  “ Stem 

creel;  leaves  halbert-fnaped,  in  threes  or  oppofite.”  Root 
perennial,  fpindle-fhaped.  Stem  three  feet  high  herbaceous, 
ereft,  ra'her  fe.ble,  round,  even,  knotty,  branched  ; brandies 
two  or  three  from  each  knot ; upper  ones  longer,  dichoto- 
mous at  the  end  ; little  branches  alternate.  Leaves  on  the 
ilem  by  threes,  on  tb,  branches  oppofite,  petioled,  unequally 
toothed,  even,  veined.  Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the  upper 
branches  large,  peduncled,  drooping  ; corolla  reddifh-yellovv, 
or  orange,  brighter  at  the  bottom,  with  a yellow  eye  ; each 
fegment  marked  with  three  purple  branched  nerves  ; anthers 
yellow.  A native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  whence  the  genus, 
though  not  very  properly,  has  derived  its  name.  2.  C.  Zan- 
guebar,  Lour.  Cochincli.  195.  “Stem  climbing:  leaves 
halbert-fhapcd  alternate.”  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  even, 
branched.  Leaves  heart-halbert-lhaped,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
veined,  petioled.  Flowers  foiitary,  lateral : corolla  paie-co- 
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loured.  Capfule  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  fharp  at  the  bafe, 
fix-nerved,  opening  at  the  bafe,  feeds  heart-fhaped,  com- 
preffed,  furrounded  by  a turbinate  ring,  odorous.  A native 
of  Zanguebar  on  the  coatl  of  Africa. 

Propaga  lion  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  only  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  July,  foon  after  the  ftalks  are  de- 
cayed. It  fucceeds  belt  in  a light  fandy  loam,  with  a fourth 
part  of  fereened  lime-rubbifh.  The  pots  fhould  at  firft  be 
placed  in  the  fhade,  and  unle-fs  the  fealon  be  very  dry,  fhould 
not  be  watered.  About  the  middle  of  Auguft  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  the  hot-bed  frame,  and  as  the  nights  grow 
cool,  covered  with  the  glaffes.  When  the  ftalks  appear,  the 
plants  fhould  be  fometiines,  but  not  often,  refrefhed  with  a 
final!  quantity  of  water.  About  the  middle  of  September 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  a dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  fine  weather,  and  yet  be 
fereened  from  cold.  They  flower  from  January  to  March, 
when  they  fhould  be  frequently  watered.  In  fpring,  when 
the  ftalks  begin  to  decay,  the  pots  fhould  be  let  abroad  in 
the  (hade  and  not  watered.  Miller. 

CANAR1UM,  from  canis,  dog,  in  Antiquity,  a R.oman 
facrifice,  wherein  dogs  of  a red  and  ruddy  colour  were  facri- 
fietd,  for  a fecurity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  againft  the 
raging  heats  and  diforders  of  Sirius  in  the  dog-days. 

Canarium,  in  Botany,  (from  its  vernacular  name  Canari, 
in  the  Malay  language)  Linn.  Mant.  127.  Schreb.  1516, 
Tuff.  370.  Gaert.  605.  Clafs  and  Order.  D'uzcia  penlandria . 
N3t.  Ord.  Terebintaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  Perianth  two  leafed : leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  concave,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  three,  oblong, 
refembling  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
very  flrort  ; anthers  oblong,  the  length  of  the  petals. 

Female.  Cal.  as  in  the  male : leaves  feflexed.  Cor.  as 
in  the  male.  Pijl.  germ  egg-fhaped  : ftyle  fcarcely  any : 
fligma  capitate,  triangular.  Peric.  Drupe  dry,  egg-fhaped, 
acuminate,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a fcolioped  man. 
brane.  Seed.  Nut  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  acute. 

Fff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-leavtd.  Corolla  tripetalous.  Stig- 
ma nearly  feffile.  Drupe  with  a triangular  nut. 

Sp.  1.  C.  commune.  Linn.  Mant.  127.  (C.  vulgare 
Rurnph.  Amb.  2.  p.  145.  Tab.  47.)  /?.  C.  Mehembethene. 
Gsert.  tab.  102.  fig.  1.  A relinous  lofty  tree.  Trunk 
covered  with  a whitilh  bark  ; wood  whitifh,  tolerably  folid, 
but  not  durable.  leaves  alternate,  unequally  winged; 
common  petioles  ffriated ; leaflets  nine,  large,  petioled, 
oblong  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  even.  Flowers  whitifh,  fef- 
file, ftiff,  divaricated  panicles,  which  terminate  the  branches. 
Gcsrtner  afferts  that  the  commune  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
mehembethene  are  mere  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  He 
has  figured  the  fruit  of  mehembethene,  and  given  the  follow- 
ing defeription.  Drupe  fuperior,  berried,  acuminate-egg- 
fhaped  ; flein  olive-coloured,  thin  ; pulp  fmall  in  quantity, 
full  of  capillary  fibres  : finell  bony,  egg-fhaped,  cither  {lightly 
pitted  or  even,  trigonous,  three  ceiled,  with  three  obtufe 
teeth  at  the  tip,  marked  w-ith  three  obfeure  raffed  lines  on 
the  fides,  and  perforated  through  its  whole  length  with  a 
thread-fhaped  axillary  canal,  Seeds  oblong-egg-ihaped,  two 
in  each  cell,  only  one  of  which  comes  to  maturity.  The 
drupe  of  the  other  variety  is  a little  larger,  and  the  pulp 
without  fibres.  The  fliell  is  more  (harply  triangular,  and  it* 
fides  are  perfectly  fmooth,  nearly  flat,  without  the  middle 
railed  line.  The  fertile  cell  and  feed  are  alfo  larger.  In 
the  oldeft  feeds  Gaertner  never  found  the  kernel  rancid,  but 
always  fweet,  with  a flavour  refembling  that  of  frefh  almonds 
which,  as  he  obferves,  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaule  the 
cotyledons,  when  the  integument  of  the  feed  is  {tripped  off, 
feem  befmeared  with  oil,  are  very  flipp«ry,  and  repel  water. 
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A native  of  the  Molucca  Ides  and  New  Guinea.  The  nuts 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  either  raw,  or  made  into  a kind  of 
bread.  An  oil  is  alfo  expreffed  from  them  which  is  ufed  at 
the  table.  When  eaten  frefti  they  are  faid  by  Rumphius  to 
bring  on  dyfenteries,  and  to  occafion  an  oppreffion  of  the 
bread.  2.  C.  fylvejlre,  or  Nanarium.  Rumph.  amb.  2. 
tab.  49.  Gasrt.  tab.  102,  fig.  3.  Drupe  fiefhy,  inverfely 
Cgg-fhaped,  round,  not  trigonous  as  in  the  preceding  ; (hell 
egg-fhaped,  ftony,  very  thick,  obfcurely  trigonous,  marked 
with  three  depreffed  longitudinal  lines,  to  which  as  many 
fmall  callous  tubercles  are  joined  below  the  top  of  the  (hell  ; 
cells  three,  two  of  which  are  often  abortive,  the  third  very  ir- 
regular, and  lined  with  a very  fmooth  cartilaginous  cruft.  Seed 
oblong,  trigonous,  curved  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  gibbous 
in  contrary  directions  near  each  end.  The  kernel,  on  account 
of  its  fingular  form  and  brittlenefs,  cannot  be  got  out  entire, 
unlefs  the  {hell  be  opened  carefully  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
3.  C.decumanum,  Rumph.  tab. 35.  Gtert.  tab.  102.  fig.  2.  Drupe 
the  largeft  of  any  in  the  genus ; fhel!  oblong-egg-fhaped,  trian- 
gular, ftony,  thick,  with  fix  teeth  at  the  tip  ; angles  pro- 
minent, fmooth,  longitudinally  furrowed  ; tides  pitted  with 
numerous  oblong  depreflions  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  by 
worms  ; axillary  canal  triangular  j cells  three,  large.  Seeds 
wanting  in  the  fpecimen  examined  by  Gasrtner.  Profeffor 
Martin  has  reprefented  the  laft  two  alfo  as  only -varieties  of 
C.  commune  : but  it  is  evident,  from  Gaertner’s  defcriptions 
and  references  to  Rumphius,  that  he  judged  them  to  be 
diftinCt  fpecies. 

Loureiro  calls  this  genus  Pimelea,  on  account  of  its  oily 
produce,  but  that  name  has  been  given  for  a iimilar  reafon 
to  a very  different  fet  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Holland  and 
New  Zealand.  See  Pimelea.  Loureiro  has  added  to  the 
C.  commune  of  Linnaeus,  which  he  calls  Pimelea  alba,  two 
other  fpecies  which  he  found  in  Cochin-China  and  its 
neighbourhood.  4.  C.  nigrum.  Leaves  winged  ; flowers  in 
lateral  racemes  : nuts  two-celled.  An  oil  is  extracted  from 
its  kernel,  not  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  the  olive,  but  hea- 
vier on  the  ftomach.  5,  C.  oleiferum.  Rumph.  vol.  i.  tab. 
<4.  Leaves  pinnated  with  four  pair  of  leaflets ; peduncles 
lateral,  many- flowered  ; nut  one-celled.  The  drupes  are 
eaten  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  fpecies  ; an  oil  for  the  table  is 
likewife  procured  from  them.  When  the  bark  is  wounded, 
there  exudes  a yellowifli,  odorous,  oily  refin,  fimilar  to  copal, 
which  is  ufed  to  varniih  houfehold  furniture.  The  fubftance 
■called  Damar  or  Dammar  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  ufed  for  the 
calking  of  {hips,  is  compofed  of  this  'refin,  mixed  with  the 
bark  of  the  bamboo  reduced  to  powder,  and  a little  chalk. 
It  is  preferable  to  all  other  fubftanccs  for  this  purpofe  with 
refpect  both  to  its  durability  and  tenacity,  and  has  not  the 
fmcll  of  European  pitch.  Bofc.  in  Nouv.  DiCt.  The  trivial 
name  given  by  Loureiro  to  the  laft  fpecies  is  a bad  one,  not 
being  at  all  difcriminative. 

Canarium,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Strombus, 
found  in  the  feas  and  great  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia.  This  {hell  is  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  with  the  lip 
round,  ftiort,  retufe,  and  with  the  fpire  fmooth.  Linn.  & c. 
Length  two  inches  and  a half ; colour  yellow,  or  brown, 
with  tranfverfe  fufcous  anguhted  lines  ; pillar  fnowy  white. 
The  general  contour  of  the  fliell  remarkably  ventricofe. 

Cakarium  of  Rumpfius  L the  fpecies  of  Strombus  de- 
fcribed  by  Linnasus  under  the  name  of  Gibberulus. — 
Cakarium  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Rumpfius  to  the  Lin- 
nasan  Strombus  Urceus,  which  fee. 

CANARY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Sandomirz  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Sandomirz. 

Canary,  Grand,  ftill  known  by  the  name  Canaria,  given 
to  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ; one  of  the  Canary  illands, 
from  wkich  the  general  appellation  is  derived  ; fituate  be- 


tween Teneriffe  on  the  weft,  and  Forte ventura  on  the  eaft, 
about  100  miles  N.W.  from  Cape  Boiador  on  the  African 
coaft.  N.  lat.  about  27°.  W.  long.  130. 

1 his  Hand  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  40,000.  Pliny  fays,  that 
it  formerly  produced  a fort  of  dates,  and  pine-apples  in 
great  abundance.  The  foil,  though  light  and  fandy,  is  co- 
vered with  a rich  mould,  which  produces  two  harvefts  in 
the  year.  i he  wheat  and  other  corn  are  reckoned  very 
good  ; fugar  canes  ate  much  cultivated  5 the  vines  yield 
thofe  grapes  from  which  is  made  the  wine  called  fack,  or 
canary  j and  the  Hand  abounds  with  excellent  fruits,  fuch  as 
apples,  pears,  melons,  figs,  peaches  of  feveral  kinds,  and 
plantains.  It  has  alfo  plenty  of  horned  cattle,  ftags,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  and  partridges.  Wood  is  fcarce.  Filtering- 
itones  conftitute  an  article  of  traffic  from  this  Hand,  as  well 
as  from  Forteventura.  The  capital  of  the  Hand,  and  alfo 
of  the  Canary  ^iflands,  is  Palma  or  Canary  : the  other  towns 
are  Galder,  Tirachana,  and  Luz. 

Canary,  called  alfo  Palma , in  Latin  Civitas  Pahnarum , 
and  m Spanifh  Cividad  das  Palmas,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding Hand.  Although  the  governor  and  the  chief  peo- 
ple of  diftinCtion  commonly  refide  at  Teneriffe,  yet  Canary 
is  tne  fee  01  a bilhop,  fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Seville  in  Spain,  who  ufually  refides  in  this  town,  and  has 
a tribunal  ot  inquifition.  The  royal  audience,  or  fovereign 
council  of  the  Canaries,  over  which  the  governor  preiides, 
is  held  in  this  town,  and  receives  appeals  from  all  the  other 
Hands,  dne  revenues  of  the  bifnop,  amounting  to  io,oool. 
a year,  are  almoft  entirely  diftributed  in  aCts  of  charity 
through  all  the  iflands ; and  the  prefent  bilhop  (fee  Emb. 
to  China,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 7 . ) joins  to  this  humane  difpoiition, 
the  rigoui  of  ecclefiaftical  difciphne,  and  encourages  the 
obfervance  of  ceremonies  of  piety,  by  offers  of  indulgence 
to  thofe  who  praCtife  them.  This  town  is  feated  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  Hand,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the 
fea.  Its  climate  is  temperate  ; its  extent  about  a league  in 
circumference  ; its  cathedral  is  magnificent  ; and  its  lioufes, 
though  only  one  ftory  high,  and  flat  at  the  top,  are  gene- 
rally  elegant  buiiuings;  it  has  four  convents.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  12,000.  N.  lat.  28°  to'.  W 
long.  15 0 36'. 

Canary  IJlands,  a duller  orgroupe  of  iflands  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  fituate  about  130  miles  to  the  weft  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  between  N.  lat.  270  fd  and 
3°“*  ^ - l°ng-  130  and  17"  30k  They  are  generally  fnp- 
poled  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Iujula  Seatay  ov  j or tu~ 
note  iflands  of  the  ancients,  particularly  defcribed  by  Pto- 
lemy and  the  elder  Pliny,  and  to  called  on  account  of  the 
lingular  temperature  of  their  climate,  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  and  the  excellence  of  their  fruits.  Ptolemy,  however, 
if  he  meant  thefe  iflands,  has  placed  them  ii°  too  near  the 
equinoctial,  or  in  the  16th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  whence 
fome  have  concluded,  that  this  appellation  belonged  to  the 
Cape  de  Veid  Hands.  But  Strabo  affigns  them  a fituatioa 
which  agrees  with  the  obfervations  of  modern  geographers. 
Some  have  derived  their  name  from  cams,  dog,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  large  dogs  which  wire  found  on  the  Hand 
Canaria  or  Canary,  two  of  which  were  prefented  to  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania.  Others  deduce  the  origin  of  the  name 
jiom  the  Canaanites,  or  Phoenicians,  vvho  are  faid  to  have 
often  failed  from  the  continent  to  Carne,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
contraction  of  Canary.  The  number  of  the- Canary  Hands 
has  been  diffeiently  ftated,  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
geographers.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  fix  ; Plutarch  and 
others  mention  only  two ; modern  geographers  have  gene- 
rally reckoned  13,  exclufive  of  Madeira,  which  is  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  to  the  north  ; but  the  inhabited  iflands 
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fiave  been  reduced  to  feven,  -viz.  Palma,  Gomera,  Ferro, 
Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Forteventura,  and  Lancerota  ; 
fee  each  refpe&ively.  To  thefe  have  been  added  the  fol- 
lowing fix  fmall  ifiands,  viz.  Lobos,  Roca,  Graciofa,  Santa 
Clara',  Allegran^a,  and  Inferno,  befides  a duller  of  rocks, 
called  the  Salvages,  between  Madeira  and  the . Canaries. 
Teneriffe,  though  not  the  largeft,  is  probably  the  mod  fer- 
tile of  the  Canary  ifiands,  and  its  population  amounts  to 
nearly  x 00,000  perfons.  That  of  the  Grand  Canary  has 
been  already  Hated  ; that  of  Palma  is  eflimated  at  30,000  ; 
of  Forteventura  at  1 0,000  5 of  Tancerota  at  8000  ; of  Go- 
mera  at  7000  ; and  of  Ferro  at  1500  : the  total  according 
to  this  enumeration  amounts  to  196,300:  but  others  reckon 
the  population  of  Teneriffe  at  64,000,  and  the  whole  at 
140,000.  The  air  of  that  ifland  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  the  foil  is  fertile;  the  product  is  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  oats;  the  exccdlent  canary  wine  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  Teneriffe  and  Palma  : Gomera  is  noted  for 

filk;  and  the  tree  yielding  the  juice  called  dragon’s  blood 
is  rot  uncommon.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  are  cultivated  in  great  abundance.  Thefe 
ifiands  are  well  fupplied  with  cattle,  fuch  as  cows,  fheep, 
goats,  and  wild  affes,  which  run  about  the  mountains  in 
droves  ; their  woods  are  flored  with  varieties  of  the  fea- 
thered kind,  of  which  the  canary  birds  are  well  known  ; and 
the  lurrounding  feas  are  flocked  with  fhoals  of  fifh,  parti- 
cularly burgeon.  All  the  ifiands  have  ditches  and  mavfh.es 
filled  with  water  at  fpring-tides,  and  afterwards  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fo  as  to  yield  a fine  fea-falt.  Flax, 
anifeeds,  and  coriander  are  cultivated  in  the  different 
ifiands.  Archil  and  fumach  grow  fpontaneoufly.  See  Ar- 
chil. Kali  is  found  along  the  fea-fhore,  and  might  afford 
as  good  foda  as  that  of  Alicant.  The  cotton  fhrub  and  alfo 
the  fugar-cane  are  much  neglcfted.  Potatoes  have  within 
the  laft  30  or  40  years  been  introduced  in  thefe  ifiands  ; and 
at  prefent  they  conftitute  almoft  the  chief  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. Wheat  and  barley  are  fown  in  November  and 
December,  and  ufualiy  reaped  in  April  and  May.  The 
corn  is  carelefsly  raked  together,  carried  home  in  lacks  on 
the  backs  of  affes,  mules,  or  camels,  and  then  trodden  out 
by  cattle,  and  the  grain  feparated  from  the  chaff  by  expofi 
big  it  to  the  wind.  The  lands  are  not  rented  in  the  Cana- 
ries : the  landholder  furnifhes  the  feed  and  implements  of 
hufbandry,  and  receives  one  half  of  the  produce,  befides  a 
certain  quantity  of  wheat  for  each  head  of  cattle,  which  he 
lends  to  the  tenant.  Bread  is  only  eaten  by  the  richer  in- 
habitants.  The  people  in  general  fubfiil  much  on  “ goffio” 
which  is  only  parched  grain  ground  by  a little  hand-mill,  of 
which  every  cottage  pofleffes  one.  1 hofe  who  life  better 
fare  have  recourfe  to  fait  fifh  and  potatoes.  The  poor  in- 
habitants of  Palma  and  Gomera  are  lometimes  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  making  cakes  of  the  roots  of  the  “ pteris 
aquilina,”  or  male  fern,  which  they  dig  in  the  mountains. 
Lupines  are  a choice  food  for  cattle ; but  they  are  previ- 
oufly  foaked  in  water  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  fait. 
The  capital  of  the  feven  inhabited  ifiands  is  the  town  of 
Palma,  or  Canary,  in  the  ifie  of  Canary. 

Hiftory  gives  no  certain  information  with  regard  to  the 
original  inhabitants  of  thefe  ifiands.  Some  fay,  that  they 
were  exiles  from  Africa,  whom  the  Romans  banifhed  thither, 
after  cutting  out  their  tongues,  for  having  blafphemed 
their  gods.  But  how  perfons,  deprived  of  the  organ  of 
fpeech,  could  form  any  language,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
tranfmit  it  to  pofterity,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  ; and,  there- 
fore, this  circumftance  attending  their  origin  is  probably 
fabulous.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  all  the  defcendants  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  fpeak  the  fame  language,  though  di- 
verfified  into  different  dialed®.  Their  clothing  confuted  of 
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hides  and  flcins ; and  they  inhabited  caves  and  rocks  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  union.  Their  food  was  the  flefli  of  horned 
cattle,  dogs,  and  the  milk  of  goats ; and  they  prepared  a 
kind  of  pudding,  or  bread,  of  milk  and  triturated  corn,  called 
goffio,”  which  is  now  common  under  the  fame  name.  The 
firfl  difcovery,  as  well  as  the  original  fettlement  of  thefe 
ifiands,  is  involved  in  confiderable  obfcurity.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  were  imperfedly  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
in  confequence  of  fome  of  their  piratical  excurfions,  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Pope  Clement  VI.  it  is 
faid,  having  preached  a fermon  to  prove  that  he  had  the  foie 
right  of  creating  kings  and  beflowing  kingdoms,  exercifed 
the  prerogative,  Nov.  13th,  A.D.  1344,  of  creating  Lewis 
de  la  Cerda,  defcended  from  the  royal  family  of  Caflile, 
king  of  the  Fortunate  ifiands,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Canaries  5 
though  the  new  monarch  was  unable  to  difcover  in  what  part 
of  the  world  his  new  dominions  were  fituated.  At  length, 
in  1393,  or  1395,  or,  as  others  fay,  1403,  fome  private  ad- 
venturers from  the  coafl  of  Bifcay  extended  their  piratical 
excurfions  as  far  as  thefe  ifiands ; and  John  de  Bethencourt, 
a Norman  baron,  obtained  a grant  of  them  from  Henry  III. 
of  Caflile.  Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune 
which  diflinguifned  the  adventurers  of  his  country,  at- 
tempted and  effeded  the  conquefl,  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  Spanifh  court,  affirmed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Canaries ; 
and  the  poffeffion  of  them  remained  for  fome  time  in  his 
family,  as  a fief  held  of  the  crown  of  Caflile.  In  1431  the 
grant  of  them  was  confirmed  to  John  II.  king  of  Spain,  or' 
Caflile,  by  pope  Eugenius  IV. ; and  in  1483  Ferdinand  and 
Ilabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  being  before  poffeffed  of 
four  of  thefe  ifiands,  conquered  the  ifland  called  Grand 
Canary  ; and  alio  the  two  remaining  ’(lands  ; and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Ferdinand,  king  of  Caflile,  and 
Aiphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  it  was  agreed  that  thefe  ifiands 
flxould  belong  to  Spain,  in  lieu  of  the  fettlements  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  ceded  to  Portugal:  accordingly,  they  have 
all  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  Spain  to  this  day.  Thofe 
whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  poffeffion  of  thefe  ifiands  they 
denominated  Guanches  ; and  the  appellation  has  been  tranf- 
mitred  to  their  defcendants.  They  are  reprefented  as  gigantic 
in  flature  and  barbarous  in  their  manners.  They  were 
idolaters  and  polygamifls ; and  their  property  was  common 
poffeffion.  Ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  they  cultivated 
the  earth  with  the  horns  of  bullocks,  and  (beared  their  fheep,. 
and  fhaved  themfelves,  with  whetted  flints  inflead  of  inftru- 
ments  of  iron.  Although  they  were  denominated  barbarous, 
they  were  Angularly  humane,  and  abhorred  the  idea  of  ffied- 
ding  blood.  When  any  one  of  their  princes  died,  they 
waffled  his  body,  and  placing  him  eredin  a cave,  they  put  a 
feeptre  in  his  hand,  with  two  jars  by  his  fide,  one  filled  with 
milx,  the  other  with  wine,  as  the  neceflary  provifion  for  his 
journey.  When  Cadamollo  vilited  the  Canaries  in  1443, 
each  ifland  was  divided  into  a number  of  provinces  ordiflrids, 
of  which  Teneriffe  contained  nine  ; but  among  thefe  little 
flates  wars  overfpread  the  face  of  the  country  with 
carnage  and  blood  ; and  yet  their  military  weapons  confifled 
merely  of  ficnes  and  two  kinds  of  lances,  one  armed  with 
horn,  and  the  other  wood  hardened  and  pointed  in  the  fire. 
For  protedion  againfl  the  fcorching  fun  in  fummer,  and 
againft  the  inclement  cold  in  winter,  they  anointed  their  bo- 
dies with  a mixture  of  tallow  and  the  juice  of  certain  plants, 
which  tinged  their  fkins  with  various  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  green  ; and  both  men  and  women  ufed  this  extraordinary 
defence  and  ornament.  Each  ifland  and  each  Hate  had  its 
peculiar  form  both  of  religion  and  government  ; although 
within  the  fame  fociety  every  thing  was  common  ; viz. reli- 
gion, cuftoms,  language,  manners,  and  property  rtfelf.  In 
Teneriffe  there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  different  feds  of  idola- 
ters. 
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ters,  fome  of  whom  worfhipped  the  fun,  and  others  the  moon, 
and  the  reft;  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Although  polygamy 
was  allowed,  the  virginity  of  the  bride  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  chief ; and  the  parties  thought  themfelves  highly  ho- 
noured when  he  claimed  his  right.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  a 
new  prince,  it  was  the  cuftoin  to  facrifice  a number  of  young 
perfons  of  both  fexes  in  honour  of  him,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
cure bleffings  upon  his  reign.  This  was  done  by  precipitat- 
ing themfelves  from  a fteep  rock,  after  the  performance  of 
many  abfurd  ceremonies,  till  they  were  dashed  in  pieces  by 
the  violence  of  the  fail.  The  parents  of  thefe  infatuated 
victims  were  dillinguifhed  by  the  favour  of  the  reigning 
prince.  The  prefent  Guanches  are  flout  and  robuft,  though 
inferior  in  fize  and  ftrength  to  their  anceftors.  Their  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  and  their  nofes  large  and  flat.  Their 
genius  is  lively  ; they  are  brave,  adtive,  and  cunning,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  war.  Their  appetite  is  fingularly  vora- 
cious ; and  they  live  upon  grain  formed  into  cakes  with  milk 
and  honey  ; and  their  food  is  preferved  in  fldn-pouches, 
which  they  fufptnd  to  their  belts  and  girdles,  and  in  which 
they  likewife  bake  them  in  the  fmoke.  Some  rigidly  abftain 
from  wine  and  alfo  from  animal  food.  Such  are  their  alert  - 
nefs  and  activity,  that  they  .run  up  and  down  mountains,  and 
fpring,  by  means  of  long  poles,  from  rock  to  rock  with 
aftonilhing  agility.  In  all  their  contefts  t’nev  ufe  Hones,  and 
throw  them  with  a force  equal  to  that  of  a mufket-ball. 
Dr.  Sprat  (Hill,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  212,  &c.)  has 
related  a variety  of  other  curious  anecdotes  concerning  this 
people.  -The  race  of  the  Guanches,  however,  is  now  almolt 
extindt.  The  few  who  remain  in  Tenerifle  are  entitled  to 
fome  very  trifling  ilipend,  as  a price  of  the  fubmiffion  of 
their  anceftors,  from  the  court  of  Spain,  which  they  punc- 
tually, and  with  fome  fenfations  of  pride,  annually  demand. 
Many  of  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  Guanches  have  been  found 
in  perfedt  prefervation,  in  an  eredt  pollure,  placed  againil  the 
Tides  of  caves  dug  into  the  mountains  ; the  bodies  being 
wrapped  round  with  feveral  folds  of  goats’  Heins.  The  total 
net  revenue  of  the  crown,  after  defraying  the  expencts  of 
adminiftration,  of  all  the  Canary  iilands,  amounts  to  about 
6o,oool.  a year.  See  Teneriffe,  & c. 

Canary,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  S.  lat.- 
l0  5 C 36".  E.  long,  from  Paris  127°  35'. 

Canary  bird,  in  Ornithology , Canary Ji/ub.  See  Canaria 
Fringilla. 

Canary,  in  Agriculture,  3 fort  of  plant  cultivated  in  fome 
of  the  more  fouthern  diltridis,  as  Kent,  & c.  for  the  fmall 
feed  which  it  produces.  It  is  obferved,  in  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  that  county,  “ that  there  are  three  kinds  of  tilths 
for  it ; namely,  fummer-fallow,  bean  -Hubble,  and  clover-lay  : 
the  lad  the  writer  confiders  bed.  If  the  land  is  not  very  rich 
a coat  of  rotten  dung  is  frequently  fpread  for  it.”  But 
whether  manured  or  not,  the  tillage  neceffary  is  to  plougli 
the  land  the  tird  opportunity  that  offers  after  wheat  fowing 
is  done  ; and  as  foon  as  it  is  tolerably  dry  in  the  fpring,  furrow  s 
lhould  be  made,  about  11  or  12  inches  apart,  and  the  feed 
Town  broad-cad  about  four  or  five  gallons  per  acre,  and  well 
harrowed  in.  When  the  blade  appears,  and  the  rows  are 
dillinff,  the  intervals  are  immediately  hoed  with  a Dutch  hoe, 
and  afterwards,  in  May  or  June,  the  hoeing  is  repeated  with 
a common  hoe,  carefully  cutting  up  every  weed,  and  thin- 
ning the  plants  in  the  furrow's,  it  they  are  too  thick.  It  is 
cut  in  the  harvtd,  which  is  always  later  than  any  corn  crop, 
with  a hook  provincially  called  a twibil  and  a hink,  by  w'hich 
it  is  laid  in  lumps  or  wads  of  about  half  a lheaf  each.  The 
feed  clings  remarkably  to  the  hufk,  and  in  order  to  detach  it 
the  crop  mud  be  left  a long  time  on  the  ground,  to  receive 
moidure  fufficient  to  dedroy  the  texture  of  the  envelope- 
ment,  otherwife  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  threfn  out  the 


feed.  The  wads  are  turned  from  time  to  time,  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  rains  and  fun,  and  thereby  render  them  as 
dry  as  poffible. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  price  of  reaping  canary  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet  was  formerly  from  fix  to  eleven  (hillings  per  acre, 
and  the  prices  of  threfhing  and  dreffing  it  five  or  fix  (hillings 
the  quarter : but  at  prefent  they  are  confiderably  higher. 
According  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  tillage  that 
has  been  bellowed  upon  it,  the  farmers  then  expect  their 
returns  to  be  from  25  to  50  bufhels  per  acre,  but  the  common 
crop  is  from  30  to  34.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  fow 
fucctffive  crops  on  the  fame  land  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but 
this  praftice  is  nowjuftly  exploded.  It  is  added,  that  fowinm 
canary  would  be  a very  great  improvement  to  lands  which 
lie  convenient  for  water-carriage  to  London  markets,  w'as  it 
not  a crop  the  farmer  ought  by  no  means  to  depend  upon, 
not  onlybecau.fi  the  return  or  quantity  it  yields  varies  greatly, 
but  alfo  on  account  of  tire  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  the  feed 
in  the  markets.  Some  advife  fowing  this  crop  in  drills  a foot 
afunder,  thinning  the  plants  out  afterwards,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  about  two  inches  diftant  in  the  rows.  Three  gallors 
of  feed  in  this  way  are  fufficient  for  an  acre,  where  a hopper  is 
made  uleof  fo  fet  by  a fpring  as  to  deliver  the  feeds  at  equal 
distances.  It  Should  be  fown  abomt  the  end  of  February. 

The  chaff  of  this  feed  affords  a large  proportion  of  good 
horfe-food. 

Canar Y-grafs,  a fort  of  grafs  which  can  feldom  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage  as  a meadow  or  pafture  grafs : but  one 
of  the  kinds  of  which  is  grown  in  fome  diftritts  for  the  feed. 
See  Canary. 

Canar  Y-grafs,  in  Botany.  See  Phalaris  Canarienfs. 

Canar  Y-aueed.  See  Lichen  Roc  cel! a. 

CANAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor 
in  Lycia,  which  was  formerly  tpifcopal. 

Canas  and  Canches,  or  Tinta,  in  Geography,  a jurif- 
diftion  of  Peru  in  South  America,  in  the  dioctfe  of  Cufco, 
commences  about  15  or  20  leagues  S.  of  Cufco,  and  extends 
about  20  leagues  in  every  direction.  The  Cordillera  divides 
it  into  two  parts  ; the  highclt  called  Canas,  and  the  loweft 
Canches.  The  latter,  by  reafon  of  the  temperature  of  its  air, 
yields  all  kinds  of  grains  and  ft  uits ; whilfl  the  former  affords 
pafture  for  very  numerous  flocks  and  herds ; and  in  the 
meadows  between  the  eminences  are  fed  no  lefs  than  25  or 
30  thoufand  mules,  brought  hither  from  Tucuma  to  pafture 
Here  is  a very  great  fair  for  tbtfe  animals,  to  which  dealers 
refort  from  all  pa  ts  of  the  dioccfe.  In  the  part  called 
Canas  is  the  famous  filvcr  mine  denominated  Condo- 
noma. 

CANASERAGA  Creek,  a creek  of  North  America, 
w'hich  runs  north-weftwaid  into  Geneftee  liver  at  Williamf- 
burg,  in  the  Hate  of  New  York. 

CANASIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  feated 
on  the  coall  of  the  Erythrean  fea,  in  Carmania,  according  to 
the  Pcriplus  of  Nearchus. 

CAN  AST  RON,  a promontory  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peuinfuia  of  Pallena,  between  the  Thermaic 
and  Toronaic  gulfs. 

CANATAGUA,  a mountainous  ridge  which  pafTes  N. 
and  S.  between  the  provinces  of  Vtragua  and  Panama,  in 
the  Spanifh  territories  of  N.  America. 

CANATH.  See  Kenath. 

CANATTE  Coronde,  a name  given  by  the  Ceylonefe 
to  a peculiar  kind  of  cinnamon  growing  in  that  ifland  : this 
is  elteemed  the  fecond  kind  in  value,  and  the  name  they 
give  to  it  fignifies  bitter  and  altringent  cinnamon.  The 
bark  of  this  kind  of  cinnamon-tree  comes  off  very  eafily, 
and  is  of  a very  fragrant  fmell  when  frefh,  but  it  has  a bitter 
tafte.  It  is  not  very  common  in  the  ifland,  and  is  not  eafily 
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diftinguifhed  on  the  tree  from  the  beft  cinnamon.  The  trees 
which  yield  the  eight  different  kinds  of  cinnamon,  fo  very 
various  in  flavour  and  virtue,  are  all  fo  like  one  another,  that 
it  requires  a great  deal  of  attention  to  diftinguifh  them. 
The  root  of  this  kind  of  cinnamon-tree  yields  a very  fine  fort 
of  camphor.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409.  See  Cinnamon. 

CANAVARIUS  Demetrius,  in  Biography,  a dillin- 
guifhed  phyfician,  and  voluminous  writer  in  medicine,  born  at 
Genoa,  in  1559,  received  his  education  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  extremely  popular  as  a phyfician,  and  acquired  a con- 
fiderable  property.  He  died  in  1625.  The  principal  of  his 
works  are  “ De  Ligno  Sandlo  Commentarius  Romas  1602, 
8vo.  in  which  he  gives  the  diftinguifliing  characters  of  the 
genuine  wood  ; a fpurious  kind  having  found  its  way  into  the 
(hops,  and  been  ufed  in  its  Head,  “ Ars  Medica.”  Gena 
fol.  1626.  This  is  a republication  of  his  account  of  all  the 
difeafes  incident  to  the  human  frame,  with  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing them,  taken  from  the  molt  approved  writers,  originally 
printed  in  Svo  at  Venice,  here  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
Haller,  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hilt. 

CANAVEZ,  in  Geography , a diftridt  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  of  which  Ivrea  is  the  capital. 

CANAVEZ ES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 27  miles  E.  of  Porto. 

CANAW1SQUE,  a weftern  branch  of  the  river  Tioga, 
in  America,  which  riles  in  Pennfylvania. 

CANCALE,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  St.  Malo  ; celebrated  for  oyfters  : 3 leagues 
E.  ofSt.Malo.  N.  lat.  43°  41'.  W.  long.  o°  3 1'. 

CANCANI,  or  Cangani,  promontory  of  the,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ille  of  Albion,  and 
is  thought  to  be  Braychipult  point  in  Caernarvonfhire. 

CANCARELLA  Asparagi  of  Vaiifn.  in  Entomology, 
fynonymous  with  cryptocepbalus  camptfris  of  Fabricius. 

CANCELIER,  in  Falconry,  is  when  a light-flown  hawk, 
in  her  Hooping,  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wing,  to 
recover  herfelf  before  (lie  feizes. 

CANCELLARIUS,  in  Antiquity.  See  Chancellor. 

CANCELLATA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Arca,  the 
{hell  of  which  is  marked  with  cancellated  (Inse,  and  bearded  ; 
the  margin  gaping  in  the  middle.  Schroet.  Inhabits  the 
Amencan  ocean. 

Obf.  In  its  natural  (late  this  kind  is  covered  with  a moffy 
epidermis,  or  membranaceous  coating,  beneath  which  the 
fliell  is  of  a fomewhat  fufeous  colour,  mixed  with  white, 
and  befet  on  both  fides  with  four  tufts  of  hair  ; beaks  (lightly 
recurved  ; pofterior  depreffion  lanceolate. 

Cancellata,  a fpecies  of  Nerita,  the  (hell  of  which 
is  marked  with  decuffating  (trite  and  impreffed  dots  ; fpine 
llightly  clavated  ; umbilicus  gibbous  and  bind.  This  in- 
habits the  coalts  of  the  American  lflands.  Chemnitz. 

Obf.  This  (he’ll  is  whrte,  and  obfoletely  (potted,  and  is 
fometimes  marked  with  rays  or  a fulvous  band. 

Cancellata,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cicada,  found 
in  Denmark.  The  colour  is  yellow,  with  three  dots  on  the 
fcutel,  and  tip  fufeous  ; wings  white  and  reticulated.  Mull. 
Zool.  Dan. 

Cancellata,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tringa,  feven 
inches  and  an  half  in  length,  that  inhabits  Nativity  Eland. 
Latham  calls  it  the  barred  phalarope.  The  upper  feathers 
are  brown  edged  with  white  ; lower  ones  white  with  tranf- 
verfe  dufky  lineations  ; feet  pinnated  and  dulky. 

CANCELLATE,  in  Botany,  open  like  lattice-work. 
A term  applied  to  the  involucre  in  atradtilis  cancellata,  to 
the  capfule  of  the  lily,  &c. 

CANCELLATUM,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Bucci- 
sum,  of  a fmail  fize,  mentioned  by  Seba.  The  (hell  is 
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glabrous,  with  (Leaks  and  lines  that  varloufly  decuffate  each 
other.  Native  place  unknown. 

Cancellatum,  a fpecies  of  Cardium,  of  fmail  fize. 
This  kind  is  reddifh,  thin,  roundifh,  with  decuffating  ftria;, 
Gualt.  &c. 

CANCELLI,  in  Building,  lattices,  or  a fort  of  windows 
made  with  crofs  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  chequer-wife. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  balufters  or  rails  which 
compafs  a court  of  juftice,  a communion-table,  or  the  like. 

Cancelli,  in  a Military  Senfe,  the  fame  with  barrier. 

CANCELLING,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  aft  whereby  fome 
former  deed  is  rendered  null  and  void. — This  is  otherwife 
called  refcijfion.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellare , 
to  encompafs , or  pale  a thing.  In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  to  cancel,  is  to  deface  an  obligation,  by  pafling  the  pen 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  acrofs  it  ; which  makes  a kind  of 
chequer  lattice,  called  by  the  Latins  cancelli. 

Cancelling  of  deeds,  letters  patent,  and  wills.  See  thefe 
articles. 

CANCELLUS,  in  Entomology,  a Fabrician  fpecies 
of  Gammarus  ( Cancer , Linn.)  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Siberia.  It  is  fpecifically  diflinguifhed  by  having  four  hand- 
claws  which  are  dellitute  of  fangs,  and  fixteen  feet.  Pallas 
deferibes  the  fame  infedt  under  the  name  of  cancellus,  but  as 
an  onifeus.  This  crab  is  of  a fmail  fize,  being  very  little 
larger  than  gammarus  locufa , and  has  the  firft  pair  of  antennas 
incurvated. 

Cancellus  arancoides,  Petiver’s  name  of  Phalangium 
renforme.  Linn. 

CANCER,  the  Crab,  in  AJlronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  figns 
of  the  zodiac,  and  one  of  the  48  old  conftellations  ; ordina- 
rily reprefented  on  the  globe  in  form  of  a crab,  and  in  aftro- 
nomical  books  denoted  by  a figure  much  refembling  that 
of  the  number  (ixty-nine  ; thus  22.  The  reafon  generally 
afligned  for  its  name,  as  well  as  figure,  is  a fuppofed  refem- 
blance  which  the  (un’s  motion  in  this  fign  bears  to  that  of 
the  crab  fifh.  As  the  latter  walks  backwards,  fo  the  former 
in  this  part  of  his  courfe  begins  to  go  backwards,  or  recede 
from  us;  though  the  difpofition  of  Ears  in  this  fign  is  by 
others  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  firff  hint  to  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a crab.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when  Her- 
cules was  contending  with  the  Lernasan  hydra,  a crab  which 
crawled  upon  the  marfli  feizedhis  foot.  The  hero,  however, 
cruflied  the  reptile  to  pieces  under  his  heel ; but  Juno,  in 
gratitude  for  the  offered  fervice,  though  inconliderable,  ad- 
vanced the  creature  to  the  heavens.  The  ftars  in  the  fign 
Cancer,  Ptolemy  makes  13  Tycho  15  ; Bayer  and  Heve- 
lius  29  ; Mr.  Flamfteed  no  lefs  than  83.  For  an  eftimate 
of  the  comparative  brightnefs  of  feveral  ftars  in  the  conftella- 
tion  Cancer  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxxvii. 
p.  3 1 1,  &c. 

Cancer,  tropic  of,  a leffer  circle  of  the  fphere  parallel  to 
the  equator;  and  palling  through  the  beginning  of  the  figa 
cancer.  See  Tropics. 

Cancer,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Aries. 

Cancer,  in  Surgery,  is  a difeafe  refpedting  which  the 
molt  enlightened  and  experienced  practitioners,  for  more 
than  two  thoufand  years,  have  confeffed  their  extreme  igno- 
rance ; while  fome  of  the  illiterate  and  unfkilful  part  of  man- 
kind have  never  ceafed  to  boaft  of  their  fpecific  remedies, 
and  (fill  continue  to  impofe  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  deftrudtive  malady. 

It  cannot  be  at  all  doubted  that  numerous  cafes  on  re- 
cord, denominated  cancer,  and  perhaps  all  thofe  in  which 
cures  of  this  difeafe  are  faid  to  have  been  performed  without 
deftroying  or  removing  the  part  affected,  were  complaints  of 
a very  different  nature,  and  fometimes  of  an  entirely  oppofite 
charadter.  A large  proportion  of  the  remedies  employed 
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by  empirics  and  nurfes  for  the  cure  of  cancer  includes  thofe 
means  which,  after  long  and  mature  trial,  have  been  reject- 
ed as  inefficacious  by  regular  furgeons  ; and,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  more  innocent  (becaufe  lefs  active)  ointments,  and 
other  compcfitions,  now  publickly  advertifed  by  cancef- 
curtrs,  are  fuch  as  no  perfon  could  have  propofed  who  had 
the  flighted  acquaintance  with  the  real  forms  of  this  dif- 
eafe. 

The  ambiguous  and  undecifive  ftate  of  our  knowledge  in 
the  diagnodic  figns  of  cancer,  has  been  a mod  fertile  fource 
of  error  and  deception  ; and,  “ while  we  remain  unfurniffied 
with  authentic  ftandards,”  or  edabliflred  data,  “ by  which  all 
obfervations  maybe  examined,  it  ought  not  to  excite furprife, 
if  the  fame  name  be  affigned  to  two  complaints,  the  hilfories 
of  which  are  repugnant  to  each  other  ; or,  if  oppolite  modes 
of  treatment  be  direfted  for  difeafes  that  bear  a common  ap- 
pellation.” See  Mr.  Pearfon’s  “ Obfervations  on  Cancer,” 
pref.  p.  v. 

A great  deal  of  commendable  pains  has  been  lately  taken, 
by  the  promoters  of  two  public  inditutions  in  London,  to 
invedigate  the  nature  and  treatment  of  carcinomatous  dif- 
orders  ; but,  from  the  fird  refults  of  their  labours,  we  fcarcely 
can  fay  that  .any  approaches  have  yet  been  made  towards 
the  attainment  of  fo  defirable  an  objeft.  One  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen has  ihewn,  with  much  clearnefs  and  acumen,  that  our 
bed  definitions  of  fcirrhus  and  cancer  have  been  very  inaccu- 
rate and  erroneous  ; whereas  another  furgeon,  of  confiderable 
reputation  and  experience,  affirms  that  “ there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  refpedting  the  nature  of  the  complaint ;” 
for,  fays  he,  “the  truly  fcirrhous  tumour,  which  is  known  to 
be  capable  of  forming  the  cancerous  poifon,  when  allowed 
to  increafe  in  fize,  has  been  fo  often  defcribed,  that  every 
furgeon  mult  be  enabled  from  thofe  accounts  to  pronounce 
the  tumour,  when  he  meets  with  it,  to  be  of  that  kind.  See 
Mr.  Home’s  Obfervations  on  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  p. 
156.  This  author  likewife  thinks  he  has  proved  decidedly, 
es  that  cancer  is  not  a difeafe  which  immediately  takes  place 
in  a healthy  part  of  the  body,  but  one  for  the  production  of 
which  it  is  neceffary  the  part  ffiould  have  undergone  fome 
previous  change,  connected  with  difeafe whereas  Mr. 
Pearfon  has  adopted  the  contrary  opinion,  viz.  “ that  a 
cancer  is  always  an  original  difeafe,  and  never  appears  as  the 
fequel  of  any  morbid  affeCtion  whatever.” 

The  truth  is,  we  are  dill  in  the  dark  concerning  the  prox- 
imate caufe  of  fcirrhus  and  cancer,  or  the  nature  of  that 
peculiarity  of  conditution  in  different  perfons  and  fexes, 
which  predifpofes  them  to  this  malignant  derangement  of 
animal  ftrufture.  We  do  not  even  know  precifely  in  what 
the  cancerous  date  of  an  organ  confids ; and  it  is  yet  debat- 
ed in  the  medical  world  whether  or  no  the  difeafe  be  local ; 
— although,  in  our  own  judgment,  the  affirmative  propofi- 
tion  is  always  true  in  the  early  dages  of  a cancer. 

If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  publifhed  by  various  au- 
thors, it  appears  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  body 
which  is  wholly  exempted  from  the  attacks  of  a cancerous 
affe&ion  : but  it  has  been  afeertained  by  reiterated  obferva- 
tion,  that  glandular  parts  are  much  more  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe than  any  other  ; and  it  is  to  a gland  only  that  we  are 
accudomed  to  apply  the  term  Scirrhus,  which  denotes  a 
morbid  condition  invariably  tending  to  the  date  of  a perfect 
or  genuine  cancer. 

The  name  of  fcirrhus  has  too  vaguely  and  unguardedly 
been  applied  to  indurated  tumours  of  the  non-fecreting  or 
abforbent  glands,  and  hence  has  arifen  the  epithet  of  “ ve- 
nereal or  lcrofulous  feirrhi  j”  fo  that  patients  labouring 
under  fuch  indurations  have  often  been  alarmed  without 
any  neceffity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pearfon  fays,  he  “ never  met 
with  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a primary. fcirrhus  in  an  abfor- 


bent gland.”  We  entire’ y agree  with  this  judicious  writer, 
that  iuch  an  occurrence  is  exceedingly  rare  ; but  we  have 
feen  at  lead  one  cafe  of  idiopathic  fciirhus  in  the  abforbent 
glands  of  the  groin,  which  proved  fatal. 

A true  fcirrhus,  before  it  degenerates  into  a cancerous 
fore,  is  hard  and  unequal  on  its  iurface,  flightly  feufible  to 
the  touch,  not  tending  to  fuppuration,  and  enlarges  very 
flowly  in  its  commencement  ; but  at  length,  affuming  a 
more  aftive  form,  it  is  furrounded  with  fuperficial  varicofe 
veins,  when  it  becomes  rather  painful,  and  changes  the  tex- 
ture of  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane  or  cuticular  covering, 
to  which  it  frequently  adheres  : thefkin  will,  in  this  advanced 
period,  fometimes  be  difeoioured,  and  puckered  or  retradled, 
cfpecially  in  the  female  bread  ; perhaps  attended  with  a de- 
gree of  foftnefs  or  fluctuation  in  fome  part  of  the  tumour, 
with  (hooting  pains  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  at  lad  break- 
ing into  a malignant  fore,  with  fungous  flelh,  and  retroverted 
edges,  where  it  is  named  an  open  cancer. 

Eroding,  fordid,  and  rebellious  ulcers  will  arife  fpontaneouflv 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  without  being  preceded  by  a 
icirrous  tumour  ; and,  as  many  of  thofe  referable  the  can- 
cerated  fore,  in  their  general  appearance  and  fatal  termina- 
tion, they  have  been  indiferiminately  ranked  among  cancel's, 
for  want  of  a better  claffification.  See  the  articles  Ulcer, 
Leprosy,  and  Elephantiasis. 

The  fcirrhous  tumour,  above  defcribed,  which  has  a con- 
dant  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a confirmed  cancer,  (though 
not  always  equally  rapid  in  its  progrefs)  will  feldom  or  never 
yield  to  difeutient  applications  ; and  fltould  therefore  be  ex- 
tirpated without  delay,  if  the  circumdances  of  the  patient 
do  not  othevvvife  prohibit  this  operation.  The  fcirrhus,  oil 
its  removal,  will  exhibit  a fomewhat  different  appearance  in 
its  dru&ure,  according  to  the  progrefs  it  has  previoufly  made 
towards  maturity.  In  its  early  dage,  the  centre  is  more  denfe 
and  femi-cartilaginous  than  the  circumference,  the  whole 
being  interfered  by  irregular  bands  of  a ligamentous  tex- 
ture, blended  with  glandular  fubdance  ; but  as  it  advances, 
this  central  point  is  lefs  obfervable,  although  the  interfering 
filaments  dill  exilt,  and  an  irregular  fpongoid  cavity  is  form- 
ed within  the  tumour,  filled  with  a bloody  fluid.  Sometimes 
the  mafs  is  compofed  of  feveral  didiuCt  portions,  enveloped 
by  the  ligamentous  bands  difpofed  in  concentric  circles  ; and 
in  other  cafes  there  are  cyds  of  various  magnitude,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tumour,  which  Dr.  Adams  believes  to  be 
real  hydatids,  poffeffed  of  vitality. 

Means  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  praritioners  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  analyfe  fcirrhous  or  cancerous  maffes  ; but 
without  affording,  hitherto,  any  fatisfarory  refults.  In- 
deed, the  teds  to  which  they  have  fubmitted  thefe  morbid 
fubdances  mud  have  entirely  decompofed  them  and  altered 
their  nature  ; fo  that,  probably,  we  fhall  not  obtain  much 
ufeful  information  by  having  recourfe  to  chemical  agents  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  chief  defideratum  in  furgical  practice,  is  to  diferimi- 
nate  between  fcrofulous  indurations  and  fcirrhous  tumours 
in  the  living  body  ; for  it  is  a quedion,  on  which  the  well 
being  of  patients  mud  often  depend,  to  determine  the  pre- 
cife  nature  of  a difeafe,  before  we  proceed  to  aCtive  mea- 
fures.  Notwithdanding  the  apparent  confidence  with  which 
Mr.  Home,  in  a paflage  we  have  quoted,  ventures  to 
pronounce  refpefting  the  facility  of  didinguilhing  and 
afeertaining  a fcirrhous  affeftion,  he,  in  another  part  of 
this  book  (p.  167.)  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  fre- 
quently been  midaken  in  his  diagnofis ; and  thefe  are  his 
words : 

So  much  does  the  fame  difeafe  differ  in  its  appearances, 
in  difierent  patients,  from  the  endlefs  peculiarities  of  their 
conditutions,  by  which  every  part  of  their  body  mud  be 
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more  or  lefs  influenced,  that  it  is  not  pcftible  in  pra&ice  to 
diftinguifh,  in  all  cafes,  between  cancerous  and  ferofuious 
tumours,  -after  they  have  advanced  to  a certain  fize ; and  I 
am  ready  to  confefs  that,  in  many  injlances,  I- have  miftaken 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  have  removed,  by  operation,  tu- 
mours which,  at  the  time,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
cancerous  ; and  upon  examination,  after  their  removal,  found 
them  of  a ferofuious  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  I have 
negledded  to  remove  tumours,  from  the  circumltances  mak- 
ing it 'probable  that  they  were  ferofuious  ; which  afterwards  , 
became  cancerous,  and  deftroyed  the  patient.” 

In  all  fuch  doubtful  cafes,  it  is  the  fafelt  rule  to  advife 
the  removal  of  the  tumour,  if  it  be  fituated  fairly  for  the 
operation  ; as  it  is  a much  lefs  ferions  inconvenience  to  get 
rid  of  a difeafed  ferofuious  gland,  than  to  retain  a feirrhous 
tumour,  which  probably  might  cod  the  patient  his  life,  in 
the  event  of  its  contaminating  the  adjacent  parts  by  its  ma- 
lignity. There  is  reafon  to  fufpeA1  that  many  furgeons, 
who  boaft  of  their  extraordinary  fuccefs  in  extirpating  can- 
cers, have  fometimes  difte&ed  out  tumours  which  might  very 
innocently  have  remained  : for  the  furprifing  difparity  we 
find,  in  the  refults  of  the  practice  of  different  furgeons,  is 
not  capable  of  being  reconciled  by  any  other  fuppofition. 

Thus  Mr.  Nooth  afferts  “ that  in  102  fchirrous  cafes,  ’in 
the  early  flage  of  the  difeafe,  where  he  performed  the 
operation,  all  remained  free  from  any  return  of  the  com- 
plaint whereas  Dr.  Monro  fen.  fays,  “ of  fixty  cancers, 
which  he  had  feen  extirpated  only  four  remained  free  of  the 
difeafe  for  two  years,”  and  thefe  became  cancerated  afterwards  1 
This  report  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  (in  Edin. 
Med.  Eff.  Vol.  J.)  is  fo  very  difeouraging,  that  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  fuppofe  the  failures  in  thofe  cafes  arofe  from 
fome  peculiarly  untoward  circumffances  ; and  yet  we  have 
another  account,  by  Mr.  J.  Hill,  “ of  no  lefs  than  8S  ge- 
nuine cancers,  all  ulcerated  except  four,”  being  extirpated 
by  himfelf,  and  “ all  the  patients  but  two  recovered  of  the 
operation.”  Mr.  Hill  fays,  “ of  the  firft  45  cafes,  only 
one  proved  unfuccefsful : in  three  more  the  cancer  broke 
out  in  different  places  : and  a filth  was  threatened  with 
fome  tumours  at  a diftance  from  the  original  cancer  ; thele 
tumours  did  not  appear  till  three  years  after  the  operation  ; 
but  the  woman  was  carried  off  by  a fever  before  they  had 
made  any  progrefs.  All  the  reft  of  the  45  continued  found 
fo  long  as  they  lived,  or  are  fo  to  this  day  ; one  of  them 
furvived  the  operation  above  30  years  ; and  15  are  ftill  alive, 
though  the  laft  of  them  was  cured  in  March  1761. 

“ Of  the  next  33,  one  lived  only  four  months  ; and,  in 
five  more,  the  cancers  broke  out  afrefh  after  having  been 
once  healed. 

“ The  reafon  why,  out  of  45  cafes,  only  four  or  five 
proved  unfuccefsful,  and  fix  out  of  33,  was  owing  to  the 
following  circumllance  : the  extraordinary  fuccefs  I met  with 
made  cancerous  patients  flock  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the 
country,  feveral  of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was  little 
probability  of  a cure  by  extirpation  or  any  other  means, 
forced  me  to  perform  the  operation,  contrary  both  to  my 
judgment  and  inclination. 

“ Upon  a furvey  in  April  1764,  the  numbers  ftood 
thus : 

“ Total  cured  - - 63 

“ Qf  whom,  when  cured,  there  were  aged 
between  - 70  and  80,  15 

60  and  70,  17 
50  and  60,  18 

Below  30,  or  ages  unknown  13 
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“ Of  the  above  6j,  there  were  alive  in  April  1764, 

“ Aged  between  80  and  90,  4 

70  and  80,  8 

60  and  70,  i z 

“ Below  60,  or  ages  unknown  - - ' ijj 

In  all  39 

“ In  28  of  the  above  number,  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed more  than  two  years  before. 

“ In  it,  the  operation  had  been  done  in  the  courfe  of  the 
two  laft  years. 

“ So  that,  upon  the  whole,  after  a courfe  of  30  years  prac- 
tice, 39  of  63  patients  were  alive  and  found. 

“ From  the  above  furvey,  it  appears,  that  the  different 
patients  lived  as  long  after  the  extirpation  of  the  cancers  as, 
according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  they  would  have  done, 
had  they  never  had  any  cancers,  or  undergone  any  opera- 
tion. 

“The  remaining  25,  which  compleat  the  88,  were  cured 
fince  the  year  1704,  22  of  whom  have  been  at  leaft  two 
years  cured  : one  or  two  of  thefe  patients  were  70  years  of 
age,  one  90. 

“ Mrs.  Mundal  was  90  when  fhe  got  a cancer  cut  off  her 
cheek,  28th  June  1768  ; another  appeared  on  her  under-lip 
in  1770,  and  was  extirpated  on  the  5th  of  April  that  year. 
After  both  which  fine  recovered  ; but  a tumour  appeared  be- 
low the  maxilla,  which  carried  her  off  in  November  1 y 7?  1 B 
above  three  years  after  the  firft  exciiion  ; that  is,  when  file 
was  93  years  old. 

“ The  fum  therefore  at  prefent,  July  1770,  Hands  thus : 

“ Of  88  cancers  extirpated,  at  leaft  two  years  ago, 

“ Not  cured 

“ Broke  out,  afrefh 

“ Threatened  with  a relapfe 
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“ Which  is  lefs  than  a feventh  part  o.f  the  whole  number. 

“ At  this  time  there  are  about  40  patients  alive  and  found, 
whofe  cancers  had  been  extirpated  above  two  years  ago. 

“ Of  five  cancered  breads,  only  one  was  ulcerated,  which, 
with  one  of  the  occult  kind,  did  not  heal ; a third  relapfed, 
probably  owing  to  the  whole  not  being  fully  cut  away  ; the 
other  two  are  ftill  firm  and  found  in  1772,  though  one  of 
them  was  cut  October  25th  1761,  and  the  other  April 
26th  1766.”  See  Mr.  Hill’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  i2mo. 
Edin.  1772. 

This  author’s  experience,  we  perceive,  was  by  no  means 
fo  difeouraging  as  that  of  Dr.  Monro,  nor  was  it  fo  com- 
pletely unfailing  as  that  of  Mr.  Nooth  : but  it  fliould  be 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Hill’s  cafes  were  much  worfe,  and  more 
advanced  than  thofe  of  Mr.  Nooth,  while  the  circumftances 
are  not  known  which  occafioned  the  ill  fuccefs  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Monro.  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  think  the  nu- 
merous patients  who  are  afflicted  with  external  cancers  need 
not  fit  down  in  defpair  ; as  if  it  were  ufelefs  to  undergo  the 
operation,  when  performed  in  due  time,  and  by  a lkilful 
furgeon.  The  refult  of  our  own  pra&ice  has  not  been  fo 
favourable  as  that  of  Mr.  Nooth,  hut  has  proved  at  leaft 
as  fuceefsful  as  Mr.  Hill’s;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  our  contemporaries  have  been  equally  happy  in  their 
experience  after  the  operation. 

To  avoid  the  diftrefs  and  pain  attendant  on  fuch  a furgi- 
cal  operation  as  that  of  cutting  out  the  part  affe&ed,  a 
great  variety  of  means,  both  external  and  internal,  have  been 
propofed  for  the  cure  of  cancer:  thefe  may  be  ranked  un- 
der the  leveral  heads  of  1.  Difcuticnts. — 2.  Corrofives. — ■ 

Mm  3.  Nar- 
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or  Narcotics.  We  could  fubjoin  a long  lift  of  thofe  reme- 
dies from  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
but  fince  no  furgeon  of  reputation  will  truft  to  any  of  them, 
after  the  varied  trials  which  have  been  fo  often  made,  both 
in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent,  we  (hall  not  extend 
the  prefent  article  by  reciting  their  names  and  fuppofed 
qualities.  A few  words  may,  however,  be  added  refpefting 
the  moll  eligible  means  of  palliating  fymptoms  either  before 
the  cancer  is  confirmed,  ,cr  when  it  has  gone  on  to  a ftate 
of  ulceration,  and  cannot  be  extirpated. 

Many  hard  fwellings  in  the  bread,  efpecially  thofe  of  a 
fcrofulous  kind,  and  fuch  as  appear  after  child-bearing, 
have  been  miftaken  for  cancerous  tumours ; but  they  may 
generally  be  dil'perfed  by  the  early  and  repeated  application 
of  leeches,  bathing  with  camphorated  fpirits,  foap  liniment, 
hemlock  poultices,  faturnine  lotions,  or  gentle  rubbing 
with  mercurial  ointment.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved  by 
Mr.  Home,  “ that  the  fuccefs  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe 
cafes  is  often  productive  of  material  mifehief,  by  inducing 
the  praftitioner  to  be  too  fanguine,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
ufe  of  the  fame  means  in  other  cafes,  encouraged  by  his 
former  fuccefs,  till  the  difeafe  has  arrived  at  the  ftate  of  a 
true  cancer  ; and  therefore  has  advanced  beyond  that  ftage 
in  which  it  might  have  been  removed  by  the  operation  of 
extirpating  the  tumour.” 

It  is  of  great  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm 
our  patients  prematurely,  by  giving  too  haftyand  unfavour- 
able an  opinion ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  practitioners 
would  do  well  to  weigh  all  the  circumftances  which  may 
enable  them  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  fuch  tumours,  and 
if  they  are  confident  of  their  being  carcinomatous,  to  lofe 
no  time  in  advifing  the  only  ftep  which  can  be  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  unfortunate  fufferer. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Hill’s  rules  of  determining  whe- 
ther an  external  fwelling  be  of  a cancerous  nature  or  not  ; 
viz. 

“ i.  When  fchirrous  tumors  are  confiderably  advanced, 
they  are  furrounded  with  large  varicofe  veins,  refembling 
crabs  claws,  from  which  refemblance  they  have  got  the 
name  of  cancers.  The  abfence  of  thefe,  therefore,  is  a 
favourable  circumftance,  but  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on. 

“ 2.  The  fkin  of  a cancer,  when  near  burfting,  is  of  a red- 
difh  blue,  or  a blue  livid  colour,  adheres  to  the  under  part 
of  the  indurated  gland,  (from  which  it  was  originally  de- 
tached), and  is  puckered  up  into  ugly  folds,  as  if  fcorcbed.  ’ 

“ 3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftruma,  or  boil,  when  inflam- 
ed, is  always  accompanied  with  a fever,  which  keeps  pace 
with  the  degree  of  inflammation.  But  a cancer  is  never 
attended  with  a high  inflammatory  fever.  It  is  true,  the 
exceffive  pain  of  a cancer  fometimes  quickens  the  pulfe,  but 
at  the  fame  time  finks  it. 

“ 4.  The  Ikin  of  the  inflamed  ftruma,  or  phlegmon,  inftead 
of  being  wrinkled  or  plaited,  is  fmooth,  red,  and  ftretched, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  have  a glazed  appearance ; and,  when 
near  burfting,  the  matter  is  always  found  fiudluating  below, 
which  feldom  happens  in  cancers.  On  the  contrary,  can- 
cers are  generally  accompanied  with  a corroding  humour, 
vhich  abrades  the  cuticle,  till  the  outer  parts  are  confumed; 
but  no  matter  is  perceived  within  ; whereas,  in  the  ftruma, 
&c.  the  fcarf-Ikiu  is  the  laft  part  that  gives  way,  unlefs  it 
be  fealded  or  fretted  by  too  hot  poultices. 

“ 5.  The  cold  fcrophulous  tumor  is  in  ftill  lefs  danger  of 
being  miftaken  than  the  inflammatory  kind.  For  the  pain 
and  hardnefs  are  not  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  inflammatory 
tumor ; and  the  matter  accumulates  for  a long  time  before 
it  burfts.  In  either  kind,  if  good  pus  appear,  there  is  no 
occafion  for  being  afraid  of  a cancer ; and,  although  tly: 


pus  fhould  not  be  of  the  moft  laudable  kind,  but  of  a 
whitifh  fanious  afpedl,  ftill  it  is  never  fo  acrid  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  a cancer.  Nay,  even  a red,  bloody,  or  fa* 
nious  matter,  is  not  of  itfelf  a charadleriftic  fymptom  of  a 
cancer.  Excepting  the  cafe  mentioned  above,  I have 
never  feen  any  cancer  that  contained  matter;  but  I have 
feen  numbers  of  other  ulcers,  in  bad  habits  of  body,  full  of 
bloody  ichor.” 

The  boafting  eancer-curers  of  our  time  have  not  fufficient 
knowledge  to  diferiminate  between  the  different  kinds  of 
tumours  they  meet  with,  and  perhaps  too  little  honefty  to 
confefs  that  the  cafes  in  which  they  have" ultimately  had  fome 
fuccefs  were  really  not  cancerous  ; for  fuch  an  acknowledge- 
ment would  annihilate  their  traffic,  and  deftroy  their  ill 
gotten  reputation.  But  our  own  opportunities  have  en- 
abled us  to  affirm,  that  this  mercenary  clafs  of  practitioners 
fubfift  chiefly  by  impofing  on  the  credulous  and  inexperi- 
enced part  of  mankind,  efpecially  the  weaker  fex,  who  are 
terrified  with  curable  diforders,  falfely  named  cancers. 

Suppofing  it  to  be  afeertained  that  a cancer  exilts,  and  it 
has  proceeded  to  a ftate  of  ulceration,  not  admitting  of  a 
furgical  operation,  the  patient  (hould  avoid  riling  any  means 
of  relief  which  irritate  and  give  pain  ; unlefs  it  be  propofed 
to  deftroy  the  whole  by  a cauftic,  which  indeed  is  a far  more 
tedious,  uncertain,  and  tormenting  plan  of  treatment  than 
by  cutting  out  the  part. 

The  topical  applications  to  an  open  cancer,  which  have 
been  found  moft  ufeful  to  alleviate  pain,  cleanfe  the  fore,  or 

to  correft  the  fetid  fmell  arifing  from  it,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Frefh  bruifed  hemlock  leaves. — 2.  Scraped  young  car- 
rots. — 3.  The  fermenting  poultice. — 4.  Finely  levigated 

chalk. — 5.  Powdered  charcoal. — 6.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

7.  A watery  folution  of  opium. — 8.  Liquid  tar,  or  tar- 
water.  The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  moft  bene- 
ficial are,  1.  Very  fmall  and  long  continued  dofes  of  arfenic. 

— 2.  Liberal  dofes  of  cicuta. — 3.  The  free  ufe  of  opium. 

4.  Belladonna. —5.  Solanum. — 6.  Martial  flowers. — 7.  Cor- 
rofive  fublimate — 8.  The  juice  of  clivers  or  goofe-grafs. 
But  neither  the  external  nor  internal  remedies,  however 
apparently  ufeful  for  a time,  can  be  in  the  leaft  depended 
on  for  the  cure  of  a genuine  confirmed  cancer. 

The  removal  of  feirrhous  tumours  and  cancerous  excref- 
cences  may  be  effected  in  various  external  parts  of  the  body; 
but  no  furgeon  perhaps  could  now  be  found  to  undertake 
the  excifion  of  any  internal  organ,  for  example  the  uterus. 
Attempts  have  been  often  made  by  ignorant  and  bold  em- 
pirics to  deftroy  a cancerous  ulcer  of  the  womb  by  corrofive 
inje&ions  ; but  the  practice  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  abfurd,  and 
we  have  feen  the  moft  dreadful  confequences  from  fuch  at- 
tempts, without  affording  the  fmalleft  relief  to  the  unhappy 
patient.  Several  examples  are  recorded  of  the  uterus  hav- 
jng  been  exfcinded,  and  fome  of  thefe  women  have  furvived; 
but  no  cafe,  that  we  know  of,  is  related  of  fuch  an  operation 
being  performed  for  the  purpofe  of  extirpating  a cancer, 
although  we  are  aware  that  it  has  been  lately  propofed  by  a 
fpeculative  writer  of  Germany.  See  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journ. 
vol.  xi.  p.  34. 

ft  ne  circumftances  which  indicate  the  propriety  of  an 
operation  are  thele : — 1.  When  the  cancer  is  lo  fituated  as 
not  to  expofe  any  large  biood-veffels  or  nerves  to  be  cut 
during  the  operation.— 2.  When  the  whole  of  the  morbid 
parts  can  certainly  be  removed.— 3.  When  the  difeafe  has 
arifen  from  fome  accident,  and  not  fpontaneoufly.— 4.  When 
the  patient  is  otherwife  healthy. — When  the  cancer  has 
not  {hewn  evident  fymptoms  of  confiderable  malignancy 
during  its  progrefs,  and  does  not  feem  to  have  involved  the 
adjacent  glands  or  abforbent  veffels.  The  two  firft  of  thefe 
requifftes  are  not  to  be  difpenfed  with ; for  unlefs  we  can  dif- 
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fe<k  out  all  the  morbid  parts,  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  dividing  important  nerves  or  arteries,  this  operation  mult 
never  be  attempted. 

The  mode  of  operating  will  vary  in  different  cafes  and 
fituations.  Some  excellent  directions  are  given  on  this  fub- 
jeft  by  Meffrs.  Fearon,  Home,  Pearfon,  Bernftein,  Rich- 
ter, Le  Dran,  Sabatier,  and  Callifen  ; which  young  ftir- 
geons  Ihould  confult,  in  particular  emergencies:  the  only 
general  rules  we  can  here  lay  down  are, 

x.  To  make  the  external  v/ound  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  fubjacent  mufcular  fibres,  and  to  make  it  large 
enough  for  the  removal  of  all  the  morbid  parts. 

i.  To  fave  all  the  flcin  which  is  not  difeafed,  unlefs  there 
fhould  be  too  much  to  heal  up  neatly. 

3.  To  fecure  every  bleeding  veficl,  by  a ligature,  which 
might  hazard  a fubfequent  hsemorrhage. 

4.  To  maintain  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  clofe  contaft, 
without  interpofing  any  drefiing  or  extraneous  fubftance  be- 
tween them. 

5.  To  preferve  the  parts  in  an  eafy  and  fteady  pofition  for 
fome  days,  before  they  are  looked  at  or  opened. 

6.  To  ufe  no  other  than  mild  and  cooling  applications 
during  the  cure. 

The  only  point  of  importance  on  which  we  have  as  yet 
offered  no  obfervations,  but  which  will  neverthelcfs  be 
deemed  highly  deferving  of  general  attention,  is  the  compa- 
rative advantages  and  difadvantages  attending  the  modes 
ufually  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  cancers. 

This  is  a fubjeft,  refpeding  which,  unprofefiional  readers, 
efpecially  thofe  who  fuffer  from  the  complaint,  may  natu- 
rally defire  to  make  up  their  minds ; and,  on  that  account, 
we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  lay  before  them  the  judicious  remarks 
of  a late  author,  who  has  treated  this  queltion  very  amply. 
See  Home’s  Obferv.  pp.  178 — 189. 

“ There  are  two  modes  by  which  a cancer  may  be  extir- 
pated ; one  is,  taking  out  all  the  parts  that  are  difeafed,  by  a 
cutting  inftrument ; the  other,  making  ufe  of  fuch  applica- 
tions as  will  render  them  dead,  and  thereby  occafion  their 
being  thrown  off. 

“ The  advantages  attending  the  operation  by  the  knife  are 
fuch  as  to  give  it  a decided  preference  in  all  cancerous  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  the  only  mode  which  is  capable,  in  the  more 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  of  removing  the  contaminated 
parts  to  a great  extent;  and,  in  doing  it,  the  furgeon  is 
enabled  to  take  away  with  precifion  every  part  he  thinks 
liable  to  have  been  affedfed.  When  the  operation  is  over,  he 
can  examine  the  difeafed  part  that  has  been  extirpated,  and 
fee  whether  it  is  every  where  furrounded  by  healthy  parts ; 
and,  if  it  is  not,  by  referring  it  to  ks  natural  fituation  can 
remove  any  part  which  may  give  him  the  leafl  caufe  to 
fuppofe  that  it  is  contaminated.  The  flcin,  after  fuch  an 
operation,  is  in  a loofe  ftate,  and  admits  of  its  edges  being 
brought  together,  fo  that  the  wound  may  always  be  much 
diminifhed  in  fize  ; and,  in  very  many  inftances,  the  cut 
edges  may  be  brought  together  like  thofe  of  a fimple  inci- 
fion. 

“ The  operation  is  only  of  a few  minutes  continuance,  and 
the  moment  it  is  over,  the  parts  are  in  a ftate  to  commence 
the  procefs  which  is  neceffary  for  their  recovery  ; and  in  the 
couife  of  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  entirely  healed,  even 
where  the  difeafe  has  not  been  completely  removed. 

“ The  modes  of  deadening  the  difeafed  part,  which  have 
at  different  times  been  employed,  are  three;  and  as  thefe 
have  fometimes  been  preferred  to  the  operation  by  the  knife, 
and  fome  of  them  are  Hill  in  ufe,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
explain  in  what  way  they  acquired  their  reputation,  and  to 
fhew  the  difadvantages  which  attend  their  operation. 


“ In  the  earlier  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  cancer  was 
fliil  more  imperfeck  than  it  is  at  prefent,  an  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  its  growth  being  fimilar  to  that  of  a vegetable ; 
and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  unlefs  it  was  taken  out  by 
the  roots,  the  difeafe  was  not  completely  removed.  It  was 
then  found  that  very  aftive  cauflics  were  capable  of  deaden- 
ing the  whole  tumour,  which  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  an 
irregular  form  ; and  when  the  difeafed  part  was  thus  brought 
away,  the  projecting  portions  were  confidered  as  the  roots  of 
the  cancer;  and  the  proof  of  its  being  completely  eradicated 
was,  that  the  fore  readily  admitted  of  being  healed.  Any 
recurrence  of  the  difeafe  from  the  contaminated  parts,  which 
had  not  been  deftroyed,  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  con- 
ftitution  having  been  in  a difeafed  ftate,  and  not  from  any 
failure  of  the  action  of  the  cauttic  : and  in  this  way  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  its  being  a conftitutional  difeafe  was  molt  pro- 
bably formed. 

“ The  fa<k  is,  that  difeafed  parts  have  lefs  powers  of  fup- 
porting  themfelves  than  healthy  ones,  and  therefore  are  more 
readily  deftroyed  ; fo  that  a powerful  cauftic  acts  to  twice 
the  extent,  in  a difeafed  part,  to  what  it  does  in  a natural 
one  ; and  an  indolent  tumour  can  have  every  part  of  it  dead- 
ened by  means  that  would  only  produce  a violent  inflammation 
upon  the  common  flcin.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  an 
unfair  conclufion,  till  it  was  contradicted  by  experience,  that 
fuch  applications  as  were  capable  of  deadening  every  part 
that  was  in  a difeafed  ftate  without  aCting  upon  the  healthy 
furrounding  parts,  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  operation  by 
the  knife  ; and  it  is  within  my  own  remembrance,  that  fuch 
an  opinion  was  general  in  London.  Since  that  time,  two 
things  have  been  afcertained,  which  prove,  that  when  the 
tumour  has  become  cancerous,  fuch  cauftic  applications  are 
incapable  of  removing  the  difeafe  entirely ; the  one,  that 
when  the  poifon  is  once  formed,  the  contamination  precedes 
and  extends  beyond  the  difeafed  alteration  of  ftrutture  ; the 
other,  that  every  thing  which  irritates  the  difeafed  part  in- 
creates  its  attion,  and  its  power  of  contamination : and  in 
fack,  all  regular  pradlitioners  have  laid  afide  the  arfenical  ap- 
plications to  cancerous  tumours  in  the  breaft,  in  confequence 
of  finding  that  the  difeafe  was  rarely  removed  by  them. 

“ They  ftill  retain  a certain  degree  of  reputation,  and  are 
ufed  by  feveral  empyrics  in  London  ; and  cures  performed 
in  this  way  are  well  authenticated ; that  is,  they  fucceed 
when  applied  to  tumours  which  are  yet  in  an  indolent  ftate, 
if  they  are  fufficiently  powerful  to  deftroy  the  whole  tumour  v 
and  as  there  is  no  pofiibility  of  afcertaining  what  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  tumour  was,  which  has  been  thus  deftroyed,  it 
is  ftated  by  the  pra&itioner  to  have  been  an  inveterate  can- 
cer, which  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  (hewing  its  roots,  or 
the  irregularities  upon  its  external  furface.  But  the  cauftic, 
when  too  weak  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  difeafed  part, 
irritates,  and  makes  it  fooner  become  cancerous.  When  ap- 
plied to  a cancerous  tumour,  although  ftrong  enough  to 
deaden  the  whole,  it  irritates  the  furrounding  parts  that  have 
been  previoufly  contaminated,  and  makes  them  fooner 
affume  the  characters  of  the  difeafe.  This  not  only  happens 
when  cauftic  applications  are  ufed,  but  when  mortification 
takes  place  from  any  other  caufe,  as  in  the  cafe  ftated  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work. 

“ This  fadt  of  the  contaminating  power  of  morbid  poifons 
being  increafed  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  difeafed  parts, 
is  not  peculiar  to  cancer.  It  happens  alfo  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  of  which  too  many  inftances  have  come  under  my 
own  obfervation. 

tf  It  has  been,  for  fome  years,  a favourite  practice  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  chancres  by  touching  them  with  cauftic, 
while  yet  of  a fmaU  fize,  and  repeating  the  application  till 
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a found  furfaee  is  expofed,  after  the  flough  has  been  thrown 
off,  and  then  to  allow  it  to  heal.  The  effed  of  this  pradice 
is  exactly  fimilar  to  what  has  been  Hated.  The  chancre  is 
cured,  but  the  poifon  is  abforbed,  and  the  conftitution  con- 
taminated by  the  difeafe.  But  if  the  chancre  be  fo  fmall, 
when  the  cauftic  is  firft  applied,  that  the  whole  ulcer  and 
fome  of  the  furrounding  parts  are  deadened  completely  by 
one  application,  the  patient  will  then  be  perfedly  cured  of 
the  difeafe  ; as  there  was  not  time  for  a'oforption  before  the 
application  was  made,  and  its  effeds  were  fuch  as  to  preclude 
its  taking  place  afterwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  firft 
application  only  de [troys  a part  of  the  difeafe,  it  irritates 
the  abforbents,  and  gives  them  a difpofition  to  take  up  the 
poifon  at  an  earlier  Rage  than  is  ufual.  From  an  experience 
of  this  being  the  cafe,  I have  for  many  years  entirely  left  off 
the  pradice  of  ufing  fuch  modes  of  treatment,  in  the  early 
ftages  of  chancres. 

“ The  cauftic  applications  which  haye  been  employed  for 
the  deftrudion  of  cancerous  tumours  are  the  following  : arfe- 
nic, corrofive  fublimate,  and  the  actual  cautery.  As  thefe 
means  are  alfo  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  other  tu- 
mours, whole  ftrudure  prevents  the  knife  from  being  em- 
ployed, I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  obfer- 
vations  on  their  comparative  effeds.  Indeed  the  ftatement 
contained  in  the  fecond  cafe  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  volume,  explains  their  different  effects  upon  the  fame 
perfon,  fo  as  to  afford  us  the  moft  fatisfadory  information 
refpeding  them. 

“ The  only  preparation  of  arfenic  which  I have  ufed,  is 
equal  parts  of  the  white  arfenic  and  fulphur  ; thefe  propor- 
tions were  firft  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Cline.  This  adds 
as  a powerful  cauftic,  and  appears  capable  of  deftroying  any 
tumour  which  has  not  acquired  the  difpofition  to  throw  out 
a fungus.  The  floughs  formed  by  each  application  will  be 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  powder  ap- 
plied. By  this  means  I have  removed  a large  tumour  in  the 
cheek,  which  appeared  to  be  taking  on  the  previous  ftate  to 
becoming  a cancer.  I have  alfo  deftroyed  a large  tumour 
in  the  foot.  In  the  laft  cafe  it  certainly  affeded  the  corifti- 
tution,  in  a manner  very  fimilar  to  what  has  been  already  de- 
fcribed.  In  the  other,  no  fuch  effed  was  produced  ; fo  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  arfenic  is  in  fome  cafes  abforbed 
more  readily  than  in  others. 

“ The  local  effed  of  arfenic  is  that  of  producing  fo  violent 
a degree  of  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
that  mortification  enfues.  When  applied  to  the  ftomach, 
indeed,  it  deftroys  the  patient  before  mortification  abfolutely 
takes  place  ; and  the  apparent  effects  of  inflammation  upon 
the  part,  are  not  fuch  as  would  deftroy  life,  were  they  pro- 
duced by  any  other  caufe.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  therefore 
that  the  arfenic,  taken  internally,  kills  by  being  abforbed,  and 
producing  effeds  in  the  circulation  incompatible  with  life. 
Several  inftances  of  patients  dying  from  the  effeds  of  arfenic 
upon  the  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach  have  come  under  my 
obfervation,  and  fpecimens  of  its  local  effeds  are  preferved 
among  the  morbid  preparations  in  the  Hunterian  Mufeum. 

“ Corrofive  fublimate  appears  to  ad  both  locally  and 
conftitutionally,  as  well  as  arfenic.  Its  local  effeds  are 
however  lefs  powerful,  deftroying  parts  to  a lefs  extent,  and 
the  conftitutional  effedfs  from  abforption  are  more  like  thofe 
common  to  the  different  preparations  of  mercury  than  to 
thofe  of  arfenic. 

“ The  adtual  cautery  is  at  prefent  almoft  entirely  difufed  in 
furgery,  except  in  cafes  of  difeafed  bones,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  death  in  the  part  afftdfed,  and  in  that 
way,  put  an  end  to  the  difeafe.  It  is  a much  milder  applica- 
tion than  either  of  the  above,  gives  lefs  pain  while  ading 
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locally,  and  produces  no  conftitutional  difturbance  ; and 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  at  bay  a fungous  excrefcence, 
wbofe  growth  is  not  very  luxuriant,  I fhould  prefer  it  to  the 
others,  from  a belief  that  it  does  not  in  the  fame  degree  hurry 
on  the  difeafed  adlion  of  the  tumour.  In  cafes  of  fungous' 
tumours  in  the  mouth,  it  is  the  only  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed ; and  in  an  inftance  of  that  kind,  the  difeafe  was 
kept  under  for  feven  or  eight  months,  by  its  occafional  ufe, 
without  much  pain  being  produced,  or  the  difeafe  being  at 
all  advanced  in  confequence  of  the  application. 

“ This  account  of  the  effeds  of  cauftic  applications  is 
given  in  this  place,  to  fhew  in  what  they  diifer  from  the 
operation  by  the  knife  ; and  when  compared  with  it,  what 
are  the  difadvantages,  in  cafes  of  cancer;  although  in  other 
tumours,  of  a lefs  malignant  nature,  they  may  be  employed 
with  fuccefs.” 

Defiderata  relating  to  Cancer  and  Scirrhus. 

The  following  inquiries  were  fuggefted  by  the  perufal  of 
a paper  which  was  printed  and  diftributed  in  the  year  1S03, 
by  the  medical  committee  of  an  inftitution  fet  on  foot  for  the 
relief  of  perfons  afflicted  with  cancer.  The,  writer  of  this 
article,  however,  has  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  confine  him- 
feif  exadly  to  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed  in  that  paper ; 
but  has  confiderably  increafed  the  number  of  queries,  with  a 
view  to  fflew  readers  in  general  how  many  difficulties  exift’on 
a fubjed  which  certain  impoltors  and  credulous  perfons  affed 
to  thoroughly  underftand. 

Query  1.  Is  there  any  peculiar  habit  of  body,  or  mode  of 
living,  in  either  fex,  which  difpofes  perfons  to  the  formation 
of  cancer,  or  which  enables  them  to  refill  its  influence  ? 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  at  certain  periods  of  life,  efpecially 
in  females,  this  difeafe  is  frequent  in  its  appearance  : on  what 
phyflcal  caufes  does  that  liability  depend  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  means  by  which  the  adual  formation  of 
a cancer  might  be  prevented,  in  families  where  this  difeafe 
has  feemed  to  be  hereditary  ? 

4.  Do  perfons  ever  fuffer  in  their  childhood,  or  before  the 
time  of  puberty,  from  fpontaneous  attacks  of  cancer  ? 

5.  Does  a child  become  cancerous  by  fucking  a cancerous 
woman  ; or  could  this  difeafe  be  produced  by  transferring 
the  virus  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  in  a way  of  accidental 
inoculation  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  body  exempted  from  ever 
affuming  this  difeafe  ; and  why  do  certain  organs  more  fre- 
quently become  affeded  than  others  ? 

7.  Is  it  clear  that  the  difeafe  called  cancer  in  fome  brute 
creatures  exadly  refembles  this  complaint  in  human  beings  ? 

8.  Has  climate  or  local  fituation  any  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  human  conftitution  more  or  lefs  fufceptible  of 
cancer? 

9.  Do  the  cancers  which  arife  in  confequence  of  particular 
employments  (as  chimney-fweeping)  at  ail  differ  in  their 
nature  from  thofe  which  affed  perfons  under  diffimilar  cir- 
cumftances  ? 

10.  How  many  kinds  or  diverfities  of  cancer  are  there  ; 
and  do  they  ail,  in  their  feveral  ftages,  properly  come  under 
the  fame  generic  appellation  ? 

it.  Is  there  any  well  marked  affinity  or  relation  between 
cancer  and  other  difeafes,  in  their  origin,  progrefs,  termina- 
tion, or  difficulty  of  cure  ? 

11.  What  are  the  fpecific  differences  between  fcirrhus, 
carcinoma,  lupus,  noli  me  tangere,  fungus  haematodes,  ele- 
phantiafis,  and  fyphilis  ? 

1,3.  Does  the  exiftence  of  a cancer  in  anyone  part  of  the 
body  aftord  a preemption  that  there  is  a cancerous  diathefis, 
or  tendency  to  a fimilar  morbid  alteration  of  other  parts,  in  the 
fame  fubjed  ? 

14.  May 
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14.  May  cancer  be  regarded  at  any  period  of  its  duration, 
or  under  any  circumftances,  merely  as  a local  diforder  ; i.  e. 
limited  to  the  fpot  which  is  vifibly  affedted,  and  not  necefia- 
rily  contaminating  (although  tending  to  contaminate)  other 
organs  ? 

15.  Has  it  been  incontra vertibly  decided,  whether  exter- 
nal injuries  give  rife  to  cancer  in  any  other  way  than  by 
roufing  to  adtion  a difeafe  virtually  existing,  or  at  leait  which 
was  predifpofed  to  make  its  appearance  ? 

1 6.  Does  this  inherent  difpofition  or  dormant  cancerous 
tendency  imply  a morbid  change  capable  of  detection,  and  of 
being  rendered  quiefcent  by  artificial  preventive  meafures  ? 

17.  In  what  fenfe  may  it  be  admitted  that  cancer,  or  the 
carcinomatous  difpofition,  is  ever  hereditary  ? And  are 
there  any  well  authenticated  faffs  to  fupport  this  notion,  in 
any  other  fenfe  than  as  children  may  inherit  the  fame  or- 
ganization or  bodily  itrudture  which  their  parents  pof- 
feffed  ? 

18.  Is  it  certainly  known  .and  proved  that  one  particular 
conftitution  or  temperament  of  body  pre-difpofes  to  this 
difeafe  ? 

19.  Is  the  cancerous  matter  of  a volatile  and  infefling 
nature,  fo  as  to  generate  this  difeafe  in  a healthy  perfon, 
(without  real  contadt)  by  effluvia  in  the  atmofphere  exhaled 
from  a cancerous  fore  ; or  does  it  only  contaminate  by  diredt 
abforption  of  the  virus  ? 

20.  Can  the  effential  form  of  any  other  difeafe  be  fo 
changed  as  to  affume  a carcinomatous  Hate,  and  finally  to 
degenerate  into  a cancer. 

ai.  Are  there  any  phyfical  figns,  either  local  or  general, 
by  which  we  can  foretel  that  more  obvious  morbid  change 
named  cancer  ; or  does  there  neceffarily  occur  any  vilible  al- 
teration of  itrudture  in  a part,  prior  to  its  being  abfolutely 
affedted  by  this  diforder  ? 

22.  Has  a genuine  and  confirmed  cancer  been  cured  by 
art,  without  extirpating  or  deftroying  the  morbid  mafs  ? 

23.  What  is  the  fureft  and  moil  effedtual  method  of  eradi- 
cating cancers  of  every  defcription  ? 

Cancer  is  a Surgical  term  alfo  applied  to  a fpecies  of 
bandage  for  the  head,  and  divided  into  feveral  parts,  refem- 
bling  the  legs  of  a crab-fifh. 

Cancer,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  genera  of  apterous  infedts 
in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  It  is  alfo  a fubdivifion  or  family  of 
the  Linntean  Cancri  moulded  into  a diltindt  genus  in  the 
Fabrician  Entomologia  Syftematiea,  and  other  works  of 
that  writer,  and  a genus  of  cruftaceous  animals  diftindt  from 
infedts  with  Cuvier,  La  Marck,  Latreille,  Bofc,  and  others. 

Under  the  generic  title  of  cancer,  Linnaeus  comprifes  all 
the  fpecies  of  crabs,  loblters,  fflrimps,  hermit  or  paraikic 
crabs,  and  in  a word  every  animal  of  the  true  cruitaceous 
kind  that  appears  to  have  been  known  to  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  two  genera  Monoculus  and  Onifcus,  both- 
which  are  feparated  by  him  from  cancer. 

Linnaeus  was  induced  to  confider  the  cancri,  and  the  two 
lafl-mentioned  tribes  of  cruftacea,  as  infedts,  principally  from 
the  circumftance  of  their  being  furnifhed  with  antenna,  pof- 
feffing  articulated*  limbs  or  legs,  and  having  the  body  co- 
vered with  a folid  cruft.  Being  deftitute  of  wings  thefe  are 
referred  to  the  lalt  order  of  infects  Aptera,  where  they  fol- 
low the  genus  Scorpio,  and  precede  the  two  analogous  tribes 
Monoculus  and  Onifcus.  That  Linnaeus  was  not  ftridtly 
correct  in  placing  the  cancri  with  infects,  even  according  to 
his  own  definition  of  the  irffedt  tribe,  is  evident,  but  the  ob- 
jedtions  fo  far  as  they  regarded  exterior  charadters  were  of 
little  confequence,  and  after  his  fyftem  had  become  generally 
known  the  cancri  were  admitted  without  further  inquiry  as 
genuine  infedts  into  every  entomological  cabinet.  The 


French  naturalilts  of  the  prefent  day  do  not,  however,  con- 
fider them  as  infedts  ; but  independent  of  thofe  there  are 
indeed  few  who,  either  from  accultomed  habit,  or  opinion, 
founded  on  the  Linnaean  method,  do  not  acquiefce  in  conil- 
deriftg  them  as  a branch  of  entomology. 

From  the  earlielt  times,  in  which  mankind  appear  to  have 
difcriminated  with  tolerable  precifion  the  affinity  which  natu- 
ral objedts  bear  to  eacli  other,  and  their  relative  pofition  in 
the  chain  of  nature,  crabs  and  loblters  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  pifcivorous  tribes  of  animals,  and  not  to  in- 
fedts. But  they  were  inattentive  to  thofe  minutiae  of  cha- 
radter  which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience  we  are  compelled 
to  have  recourfe  to  ; thofe  animals  were  inhabitants  of  the 
waters,  and  in.  their  ideas  muft  of  courfe  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  fifties.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  this 
notion  ; they  admitted  them  as  a race  of  creatures  ftrongly 
allied  to  fiflies,  and  from  being  covered  with  a ffleli  as  for- 
ming an  intermediate  link  between  fifties  and  the  covered 
or  teftaceous  moliufca,  or  what  is  commonly  underftood  even 
at  this  time  amongft  us  by  the  narrie  of  ffleli  fifh.  In  this 
light  only  they  were  viewed  by-  fucceeding  generations  even 
till  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  in  his  great  reform  of  the 
animal  kingdom  thought  it  neceifary  to  feparate  them  en- 
tirely from  the  covered  moliufca,  and  place  them  among 
infedts. 

How  far  Linnaeus  was  right  in  rejedting  the  eftabliffled 
though  vulgar  notions  that  had  prevailed  among  mankind 
for  fo  many  ages,  remains  to  be  examined.  To  a curfory 
obferver  it  muft  appear  ftrange,  we  had  almoft  faid  unphi- 
lofophical,  to  be  told  by  thofe  to  whom  they  look  up  for 
fcientific  information,  that  crabs  and  lobfters  belong  to  the 
fame  clafs  of  animated  beings  as  beetles,  moths,  and  butter- 
flies. But  we  are  not  to  be  governed  by  prejudices,  nor  by 
the  veneration  we  are  too  apt  to  entertain  for  the  know- 
ledge of  paft  ages  in  thofe  matters  where  our  own  judgment 
may  be  employed  with  equal  or  greater  certainty  ; they  may 
really  have  a natural  affinity  to  each  other  without  being  ob- 
vioufly  fo  in  their  external  charadters.  Cetaceous  animals 
are  called  fiflies  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  though  the  natura- 
lift  is  fully  fatisfied  they  have  fcarcely  any  other  relation  to 
fiflies  than  exterior  figure,  and  living  in  the  fame  element. 
The  opinion  alfo  that  crabs  and  lobfters  are  infedts,  as  Lin- 
naeus defcvibes  them,  is  fandtioned  by  the  authority  of  fo 
many  writers  of  ability  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
venturing  to  difcountenance  an  opinion  fo  well  fupported. 
It  is  a matter  of  difouffion  that  claims  the  moil  mature  deli- 
beration of  the  naturalift,  and  fortunately  one  that  has  un- 
dergone inveftigation  by  men  well  qualified  for  the  talk,  or 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  do  it  j 11  Rice  within  the  limits  of  our 
prefent  article.  The  leading  particulars  may  be  explained; 
and  if  from  the  rcfult  of  thefe  it  fhouid  appear  that  the 
cruftacea  ouglit  realiy  to  be  feparated  from  infedts,  neither 
the  opinion,  nor  the  example  of  Linnaeus,.  or  his  admirers, 
fliould  deter  us  from  moving  them  to  a more  applicable 
ftation  in  the  fcale  of  zoology.  The  queftion  is  plain,  and 
refolves  itfelf  to  this  point.  Is  Linnaeus  corredt  or  not  in 
placing  the  cancri  among  infedts  ? and  if  lie  is  wrong  in  this 
refpedt,  not  the  cancri  alone,  but  the  monoculi,  and  other 
true  cruftacea,  muft  be  referred,  as  well  as  the  cancer  genus, 
to  fome  new  order  or  tribe  perfedtly  diftindt  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  entomology. 

Were  it  not  for  the  following  charadters  which  the  cruf- 
tacea poffefs  in  common  with  infedts,  there  are  circumftances 
attending  them  that  might  at  once  forbid  us  to  place 
them  where  Linnaeus  has.  Like  infedts  they  are  furmihed 
with  antennae,  and  with  limbs  divided  into  joints,  and  in 
thefe  effcntial  particulars  approach  fo  near  the  apterous 
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order  of  infers,  that  it  would  feem  almoft  as  confident  to 
expunge  the  whole  apterous  order  from  the  fyftem  of  ento- 
mology as  to  deprive  it  of  the  genus  cancer.  Thefe  reafons 
have  weight  with  many,  and  among  others  with  Fabricius. 
This  writer,  to  whofe  entomological  knowledge  we  ought 
not  to  deny  confiderable  praife,  is  a tower  of  llrength  on  the 
Linnsean  fide  of  the  queftion  ; for  like  Linnaeus  he  admits 
the  cruftacea  as  infers,  although  he  invariably  rejeds  the 
Linnaean  mode  of  claffing  them  ; however  therefore  he  may 
diffent  from  Linnaeus  in  fy Hematic  arrangement,  he  affords 
him  countenance-in  the  mod  material  point  under  immediate 
confideration  ; namely  that  the  cruftacea,  and  of  courfe  the 
cancri,  are  genuine  infeds. — But  the  arguments  on  the  other 
fide  are  alfo  ftrong,  and  in  the  minds  of  fome  may  be  equal- 
ly convincing. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  countryman  Pennant,  a 
-.writer,  whofe  knowledge  of  entomology  was  confeffcdly 
limited,  (hould  be  the  firft  among  modern  writers  who  pre- 
fumed to  divide  the  crabs,  lobfters,  and  marine  onifci  from 
the  infed  tribes,  after  the  Linnasan  Syftema  Naturce  had 
been  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe,  and  that  with- 
out having  any  other  motive  than  a delire  to  include  thofe 
cruftacea  in  his  Britifh  Zoology.  He  had  but  a fmall  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  hirnfelf  expreffes  it,  with  infects,  and 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  feparating  the  cruftacea  from 
infedts  that  he  might  treat  of  the  former  alone,  (vid.  prtf. 
v.  4.  Brit.  Zool.)  Mr.  Pennant  was  not  at  that  time  aware 
that  future  naturalifts  might  accede  to  fuch  a feparation  as 
he  had  (truck  out  by  accident,  from  a convidion  of  its  being 
both  natural  and  juft  ; but  this  has  ultimately  proved  to  be 
the  cafe  at  leaft  to  a certain  extent. 

The  idea  of  cruftaceous  animals  being  infeds  prevailed 
among  the  continental  naturalifts  from  the  time  of  Linnxus 
till  very  lately.  Cuvier  was  perhaps  the  firft  who  attended 
with  decifive  accuracy  to  the  internal  organizations  of  thofe 
creatures,  if  we  except  Zoefel,  whofe  inveftigations,  though 
laborious,  were  not  well  direded.  (vid.  Infeden-Beluftigung, 
&c.)  The  refult  of  thofe  anatomical  obfervations  made  on 
them  by  Cuvier  are  interefting.  They  go  far  to  demonftrate, 
or  rather  they  effedually  prove,  that  the  cruftacea,  and  in- 
feds are  perfedly  diftind  from  each  other.  Linnaeus,  it 
need  be  fcarcely  repeated,  feparated  the  cetaceous  animals, 
fuch  as  whales,  porpoifes,  &c.  from  the  filh  tribe,  where 
they  had  been  previously  placed  by  authors,  and  to  which 
they  are  fo  clofely  allied  in  figure  and  habit,  becaufe  their 
internal  organization  did  not  accord  with  that  of  fifties.  He 
proved  from  the  refult  of  anatomical  obfervations,  that  not- 
withftanding  their  external  form  they  are  of  the  mammalia 
tribe,  having  a heart  with  two  auricles,  and  two  ventricles, 
blood  warm,  and  ladiferous  teats,  and  for  thefe  reafons  re- 
fers them  to  the  fame  order  as  man  and  quadrupeds  whofe 
internal  organization  correfponds.  The  fame  arguments  will 
bear  good  in  this  inftance,  and  if  the  remarks  of  Cuvier  are 
corred,  crabs,  and  various  other  cruftacea  are  certainly  not 
infeds.  Cuvier  found  the  interior  organization  of  cruftace- 
ous animals  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  infeds.  In  his 
‘‘‘Legons  d’AnatomieComparee,”  he  affirms  that  cruftaceous 
animals  breath  and  refpire  by  means  of  gills  in  the  fame 
manner  as  mollufca,  whereas  in  infeds  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  are  afcertained  from  the  experiments  of  Reaumur, 
Swammerdam,  and  Malpighi,  to  be  diftributed  along  both 
fides  of  the  body  ; the  fmall  lateral  fpiracles,  which  we  fee 
one  on  each  fide  every  annulation  of  the  body  of  an  infed 
being  the  openings,  through  which  the  air  is  received  into 
the  tracheal  organs ; and  no  fuch  fpiracles  are  found  on  the 
fides  of  cruftaceous  animals.  Cuvier  likewife  found  that  the 
-heart  of  cruftaceous  animals  refembled  that  of  the  mollufca, 
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being  mufcular,  and'furniffied  with  veffels  for  the  circulation 
of  fluids.  La  Marck  in  his  “ Syfteme  des  animaux  fans  in- 
vertebres,”  follows  Cuvier  in  a fimilar  train  of  obfervation, 
and  mentions  alfo,  that  although  infeds  undergo  one  or 
more  changes,  during  which  they  feveral  times  call:  their 
(kin,  this  never  happens  after  the  infed  has  affumed  its  laft 
or  perfed  form  (his  arachnites , fome  of  the  Linnasan  infeds 
of  the  apterous  kinds  excepted.)  Crabs  and  other  cruftacea, 
he  remarks,  do  not  undergo  any  fuch  metamorphofe  as  in- 
feds ; their  (kin  or  fhell  is  of  a different  nature,  being  half 
calcareous,  and  is  renewed  at  Hated  periods,  or  annually,  the 
old  one  being  thrown  off  and  another  growing  in  its  place. 
Infeds,  it  is  further  obferved,  neither  couple  nor  engender 
more  than  once  in  their  lives,  which  feems  to  be  the  fad  with 
all  (fome  aptera  excepted)  ; but  the  cruftacea,  on  the  con- 
trary, breed  many  t'mes  in  the  courie  of  theirs.  The  cruf- 
tacea, as  is  particularly  noticed  by  Bofc,  have  many  pairs 
of  j3ws,  and  antennas  mod  commonly  in  greater  number  than 
infeds,  the  latter  having  never  more  or  lefs  than  two,  while 
the  others  have  almoft  conllantly  four;  and  the  antennas  of  the 
cruftacea  are  alfo  of  a very  different  ftrudure  from  thofe  of 
infeds.  Thefe  are  the  moll  material  peculiarities  in  which 
the  cruftacea  differ  from  infeds,  and  which  we  cannot  but 
allow  in  our  own  mind  to  be  fufficient  to  juftify  the  removal 
of  the  cruftacea  for  ever  from  the  tribes  of  entomology. 
Firmly  as  we  admire  the  merits  of  the  great  Swedilh  natu- 
ralift,  we  (hould  not  prefume  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a 
part  of  his  fyftem  fo  confiderable  as  that  under  prefent  con- 
fideration upon  trivial  grounds,  but  the  reafons  againft  it  are 
cogent,  perhaps  unanfwerable.  We  have  ever  been  taught 
by  Linmeus  himfelf  to  regard  the  internal  organization  of 
animals,  as  an  effential  and  unerring  guide  in  the  natural 
diftribution  of  the  tribes  of  zoology  ; it  is  by  this  ftandard 
the  merit  of  his  methodical  arrangement  of  this  tribe  has 
been  appreciated,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  cruftaceous  tribes,  thus  feparated  from  entomology, 
mull  conftitute  a new  and  diftind  order  of  animals.  Some 
difficulty  next  arifes  as  to  the  ftation  in  the  fyftem  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  referred.  By  placing  them  as  a feparate 
order  immediately  after  infeds,  the  innovation  might  create 
the  leaft  confufion  ; but  this  is  even  liable  to  objedion. 
Cuvier  arranges  them  between  the  worms  and  infeds,  the 
worms,  in  his  fyftem,  contrary  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  occur- 
ring firft.  La  Marck  places  them  between  the  mollufca  and 
the  arachnites,  a new  clafs,  comprifing  mod  of  the  Linnaean 
aptera , (cruftacea  excepted)  fuch  as  the  fcorpion,  pycnognon, 
fcolopendrae,  and  others  that  have  Jligmates,  or  lateral  aper- 
tures communicating  with  the  tracheal  organs  of  refpiration, 
and  which  engender  many  times  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives. 
Latreille’s  Tableau  Methodique  des  Cruftacees  is  placed  be- 
tween the  annelites  (a  clafs  of  worms,)  and  the  infeds,  the  lat- 
ter beginning  with  the  arachnites  of  La  Marck.  See  article 
Crustaceous  Animals. 

To  follow  the  French  naturalifts  through  the  mazes  of 
the  various  fyftems  propofed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  crabs 
and  other  cruftaceous  animals,  is  not  within  the  compafs  of 
our  prefent  defign.  Thofe  naturalifts  feem  only  to  agree  in 
the  one  decided  point,  that  crujlacecs  are  not  infedts,  each 
having  in  turn  rejeded  the  mode  of  claffification  adopted  by 
his  predeceffor ; fo  that  no  permanent  arrangement  has  hither- 
to been  formed,  or  perhaps  ever  may  ; and  to  embrace  the 
whole,  (till  fluduating  even  in  the  unfettled  ideas  of  their 
own  authors,  would  only  tend  to  create  inexplicable  con- 
fufion. It  will  very  likely  be  thought  more  than  fufficient, 
by  the  faftidious  few,  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  fol- 
lowed them  fo  far.  In  proceeding  further  he  conceives  the 
propriety  of  forming  a new  order,  as  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
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things  it  would  be  impoflible  to  purfue  any  of  thofe  already 
adopted.  That  which  he  propofes  is  moulded  as  nearly  as 
poffible  to  the  Linnaean  method.  So  far  as  the  plain  and 
fimple  rules  of  fubdividing  the  cancri  into  families  rather  than 
genera,  as  laid  down  by  Linnaeus,  could  be  conveniently 
adhered  to,  his  example  is  followed  ; the  principal  devia- 
tions are  in  thofe  in  dances  where  alteration  has  been  ren- 
dered necefl'ary  by  the  difcoveries  of  recent  naturalifts  in  this 
tribe  of  animals,  and  which  are  of  too  much  confequence  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  lalt  edition  of  the  Linnaean  Syltema  Naturae  com- 
prifes  only  a finall  number  of  the  fpecies  of  cancer  at  pre- 
fent  known  : his  genus  cancer  is  divided  into  feveral  families, 
in  which  the  whole  of  his  crabs,  loblters,  parafitic  crabs,  &c. 
are  included.  The  Cancer  genus  is  thus  described.  Legs 
eight,  (rarely  fix,  or  ten)  and  two  chelate  hand-claws,  or 
claws  furuifhed  with  a moveable  pincer  ; feelers  fix,  unequal  ; 
eyes  two,  for  the  mod  part  placed  on  peduncles,  elongated, 
and  moveable  ; mandibles  horny  and  thick ; lip  triple  ; tail 
jointed,  and  unarmed. — The  crabs  :re  feparated  into  two 
principal  fedlions,  brachyuri,  crabs  with  fhort  tails,  and 
macrouri,  crabs  with  long  tails,  both  which  are  again  divided 
into  feveral  families. 

The  cruftacea  are  divided  by  Fabricius  into  many  genera. 
The  LinntEan  cancri  form  a diftindl  clafs  called  agonata,  in 
the  Genera  Infedtorum  of  that  writer,  and  comprehend  five 
genera,  namely,  cancer,  pagurus,  fcyllarus,  aftacus,  and  gam- 
marus. His  agonata  clafs,  in  Entomologia  Syltematica, 
contains  tight  genera,  crabs,  hippa,  fquilla,  and  galathea 
being  added  to  the  preceding,  belides  fome  other  families  of 
cruftaceous  animals,  as  limulus,  cymothoa,  and  monoculus. 
The  fame  author,  in  a later  work  than  the  foregoing  Supple- 
mentum  Ent.  Syft.  retains  part  of  the  Linnaean  cancri  toge- 
ther in  his  new  clafs  kleijlagnatha,  but  divides  them  into  many 
genera,  which  he  names  cancer,  calappa,  ocypode,  leucofia, 
parthenope,  inachus,  dromia,  dorippe,  orithyia,  portunus, 
matuta,  hippa,  and  fymethis  ; and  in  his  next  clafs  exochnata 
includes  the  remainder  of  the  Linnaean  cancri  in  the  genera 
aibunea,  fcyllarus,  palinurus,  paltemon,  alpheus,  altacus, 
penaeus,  crangon,  pagurus,  galathea,  fquilla,  pofydon,  and 
gammarus.  La  Marck,  it  is  clear,  has  derived  material 
affiftar.ee  from  the  lalt  mentioned  work  of  Fabricius.  The 
fyftem  he  propofes  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  projedled  by 
Fabricius,  as  will  appear  on  a curfory  view  of  the  following 
ftatement  of  La  Marck’s  genera  of  crabs. 

Crujlacees  pedocles.  * Corps  court,  ayant  une  queue  nue 
fans  feuillets,  fans  appendices  lateraux,  et  appliquee  fous 
l’abdomen.  Genera,  crabe,  calappe,  ocypode,  doripe,  por- 
tune,  podophtalme,  matute,  porcellane,  leucofie,  mala,  and 
arftopfis.  * * Corps  oblong,  a;ant  une  queue  alongee, 
garnie  d’appendices  ou  de  feuillets,  ou  de  crochets.  Genera ,■ 
albunee,  hippe,  ranine,  fcyllare,  ecreviffe,  pagure,  galathee, 
palinure,  crangon,  palemon,  fquillse,  branchiopoae.  And 
among  his  crujlacees  fejjdiocles,  * Corps  couvert  de  pieces 
cruftacees  nombreufes,  are  crevette  (or  gammarus),  and 
chevrolle  (caprella). 

Latreille,  in  his  Cruftacees  Malacoftraces,  further  increafes 
the  genera  of  this  natural  tribe,  conftituting  altogether  thirty- 
nine  genera  of  thofe  which  Linnaeus  confines  to  the  fingle 

genus  cancer.  , 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  recently  eftaohlhed  genera 
we  conceive  it  neccfTary  to  retain  as  geneia,  and  others  as 
fubdivifions  of  the  cancri  fapiily  in  a more  compendious  form 
ju  the  following  arrangement. 

Crustaceous  Animals. 

Firft  Order,  Cancri  Brachyuri,  Linn. 

Head  not  diftiua  from  the  thorax ; body  fhort,  having 
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a naked  tail,  without  lateral  appendages,  or  crochets,  and 
folded  under  the  abdomen. 

Genus  Cancer. 

Mouth  ufually  furnifhed  with  fix  feelers ; mandibles  thick 
and  horny  ; eyes  two,  diftant,  elongated,  moveable,  and  com- 
monly placed  on  peduncles ; antennae  four,  fliort,  and  fili- 
form, or  fetaceous,  the  inner  pair  (or  fometimes  both),  bifid 
at  the  laft  joint ; legs  eight  or  fix,  and  two  chelate  claws  ; 
body  fomevvhat  ovate  ; tail  fhort. 

I ft  Seftion  * Thorax  fmooth,fiJes  very  entire. 

Species. 

Grapsus-  Front  retufe,  defledled,  and  armed  with  four; 
body  variegated.  Fabr.  &c. — 'This  is  a native  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  where  it  is  not  very  common.  The  colour  is 
whitifti,  varioufly,  but  moll  elegantly  varied  with  rufous,  or 
red  fpeckled  with  ivhite,  or  with  minute  dottings  of  red,  with 
a few  ftreaks  of  the  fame  colour  on  a white  ground,  the  red 
fpecklings  pervading  the  whole  upper  furface  both  of  the 
thorax  and  legs.  The  hand-claws  are  comparatively  rather 
finall,  rough,  and  of  a red  colour,  bordered  with  white  ; 
body  beneath  pale. — Cancer  tenuicruftatus  of  Herblt.  Cancr. 
of  which  he  defcribes  and  figures  a large  and  finall  variety 
(moll  likely  the  two  fexes),  is  certainly  a variety  of  the 
cancer  grapfus  of  Fabricius  and  Linnaeus. 

Mutus.  Thorax  chefnut-brown  tranfverfely  on  the  ante- 
rior margin.  Fabr. — A native  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  pofterior  part  of  the  body  is  truncated  ; hand-claws 
fmooth  ; arms  denticulated  beneath. 

Quadratus.  Thorax  fquare  Tides  crenated  5 hand- 
claws  fcabrous  ; Bankji an  cabinet.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Jamaica.  Size  large,  exceeding  that  of  can- 
cer ruricola  ; the  front  infledled,  and  entire;  eyes  placed 
nearly  together,  and  pedunculated  ; eye  lid  beneath  crenated  ; 
thorax  acute  at  the  fides ; hand-claws  fhort  ; arms  toothed 
at  both  fides  ; hands  fcabrous,  with  elevated  dots ; legs 
hairy  ; appears  allied  to  the  ocypode  genus. 

Ruricola.  Firft  joint  of  the  legs  fpinous  ; fecond  and 
third  with  tufts  of  hair.  Fabr. — Cancer  ruricola.  Linn. 

This  is  the  great  land-crab  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  the 
hiftory  of  which  has  been  fo  amply  detailed  by  Sloane, 
Catefby,  Seba,  and  others,  that  the  following  particulars,  fe- 
ledted  chiefly  from  thefe  authorities,  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable. “ Thefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  orderly 
fociety  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  march 
once  a year  down  to  the  fea  fide,  in  a body  of  fome  millions 
at  a time,  as  they  multiply  in  great  numbers.  They  choofe 
the  month  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition,  and 
then  fally  out  by  thoufands  from  the  flumps  of  hollow  trees, 
which  they  excavate,  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  them- 
felves  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
other  hiding-places.  At  that  time  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers  ; there  is  no  fetting 
down  one’s  foot  without  treading  upon  them.  The  fea  is 
their  place  of  deftination,  and  to  that  they  diredt  their  march 
with  the  utrnoft  precifion.  They  never  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  for  auy  obftacles  that  intervene,  if  they  can  pofiibly  pafs 
over  them,  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a houfe  they  will  at- 
tempt to  fcale  the  walls.  But  though  this  be  the  general 
order  of  their  route,  they,  upon  other  occafions,  are  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  face  of  the  country,  and  if  it  is  in- 
tcrfedled  with  rivers  they  are  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe 
of  the  ftreams,  but  if  only  a fmall  rivulet  occurs,  they  force 
their  paflage  acrois  it.  The  proceflion  fets  forward  from 
the  mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  commander.  They  are.faid  to 
be  commonly  divided  into  three  battalions,  of  .which  the  firft 
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confifts  of  the  ftrongeft  and  bolded:  males,  that,  like  pioneers, 
inarch  forward  to  clear  the  route,  and  face  the  greateft 
dangers.  Thefe  are  often  obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain, 
and  to  go  into  the  mod  convenient  encampment  till  the 
weather  changes.  The  main  body  of  the  army  is  compofed 
of  females,  which  never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is 
fet  in  for  fome  time,  and  then  defcend  in  regular  order, 
being  formed  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three 
miles  deep,  and  fo  clofe  that  they  almolt  cover  the  ground. 
Three  or  four  days  after  this,  the  rear  guard  follows,  a drag- 
gling undifciplined  tribe,  confiding  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  fo  robuft  nor  fo  vigorous  as  the  former.  The  night 
is  the  chief  time  of  proceeding,  but  if  it  rains  by  day  they  do 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occafion  ; and  they  continue  to  move 
forward  in  their  flow  uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  fliines 
and  is  hot  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  halt,  and  wait 
till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When  they  are  terrified,  they 
march  back  in  a confufed  diforderly  manner,  holding  up 
their  nippers.  They  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies  by 
clattering  their  nippers  together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten 
thofe  that  come  to  didurb  them.  Their  difpofition  is  car- 
nivorous, though  they  mod  commonly  fubfid  on  vegetables  ; 
for  if  any  of  them  by  accident  are  maimed,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  red  fall  upon  and 
devour  it  upon  the  fpot,  and  then  purfue  their  journey. 

“ After  a march  of  fometimes  two,  or  perhaps  three 
months,  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  their  dedined  fpot  on 
the  fea-coad,  and  then  proceed  to  cad  their  fpawn.  The 
cggsare  as  yet  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded  and  re- 
tained, as  is  ufual  with  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail, 
for  the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  fea-waterto  facilitate 
their  exclufion.  For  this  purpofe  the  crab  has  no  fooner 
reached  the  fhore  than  it  goes  eagerly  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  lets  the  waves  wadi  over  its  body  two  or  three 
times.  This  has  been  thought  neceffary  by  fome  to  ripen 
the  fpawn  in  the  ovaria,  as  the  crab,  appearing  fatisfied  with 
this  flight  bathing,  immediately  retires,  and  feeks  a lodging 
on  the  land.  After  this,  they  fay,  the  fpawn  grows  larger, 
is  excluded  out  of  the  body,  and  adheres  to  the  ciliations,  or 
hairs  under  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  feen  as  big  as  an  hen’s 
egg,  and  exadlly  refembling  the  roes  of  herrings.  In  this 
date  of  pregnancy  they  once,  more  feek  the  diore  for  the  lad 
time  ; and  fhaking  off  their  fpawn  into  the  water,  leave  them 
to  the  chance  of  fortune  and  accident  to  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity. At  this  time  whole  dioals  of  hungry  tidies  are  at  the 
fhore  in  expectation  of  this  annual  fupply  ; the  fea  to  a great 
diilance  feems  black  with  them,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  thofe  rapacious  invaders. 
The  eggs  that  efcape  are  hatched  under  the  fand  ; and  foon 
after,  millions  at  a time  of  the  little  crabs  are  feen  quitting 
the  fhore,  and  flowly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains.  The 
old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  adtive  to  return  ; they  have 
become  fo  feeble  and  lean  that  they  can  hardly  crawl  along, 
and  the  flefh  at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  The  molt  of 
them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts  of 
the  country  till  they  recover,  making  holes  in  the  earth, 
which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt,  fo  that 
no  air  may. enter.  There  they  throw  off  their  old  (hells, 
which  they  leave,  as  it  were,  quite  whole.  At  that  time 
they  are  quite  naked,  and  almofl  without  motion,  for  fix 
days  togtther,  when  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  delicious 
food.  It  is  laid  they  have  then  under  their  ftomachs  four 
large  white  ftones,  which  gradually  decreafe  in  proportion  as 
the  fhell  hardens,  and  when  they  come  to  perfedlion  are  not 
to  be  found.  At  that  time  the  animal  is  feen  flowly  making 
its  way  back  ; and  all  this  is  commonly  performed  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  weeks.  This  animal,  when  poffeffed  of  its  re- 
treats in  the  mountains,  is  impregnable,  for  only  fubfifling  on 
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vegetables  it  feldom  ventures  out ; and  its  habitation  being 
in  the  moft  inacceffible  places,  it  remains  for  a great  part  of 
the  feafon  in  perfect  fecurity.  It  is  only  when  impelled  by 
the  defire  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and  when  compelled 
to  defcend  into  the  flat  country,  that  it  is  taken.  At  that 
time  the  natives  wait  for  their  defeent,  in  eager  expectation, 
and  deffroy  thoufands,  but  difregarding  their  bodies,  they 
only  feek  for  the  fmall  fpawn  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the 
ftomach,  within  the  fhell,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
thumb.  They  are  much  more  valuable  on  their  return,  after 
they  have  caff  their  fintlis,  for,  being  covered  with  a fkin  re- 
fembling foft  parchment,  almolt  every  part,  except  the 
ftomach,  may  Be  eaten.  They  are  taken  in  the  holes,  by 
feeling  for  them  with  an  inftrument  ; they  are  fought  after  by 
night,  when  on  their  journey,  by  flambeaux  light.  The  in- 
ftant  the  animal  perceives  itfelf  attacked,  it  throws  itfelf  on  its 
back,  and  with  its  claws  pinches  moil  terribly  whatever  it 
happens  to  fallen  upon.  But  dextrous  crab-catchers  take 
them  by  the  hinder  legs  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  nippers 
cannot  touch  them,  and  thus  they  throw  them  into  their  bags. 
Sometimes  alfo  they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuge  in  the 
bottoms  of  holes  in  rocks  by  the  fea-fide,  by  clapping  a flick 
to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which  prevents  their  getting  out : 
a:nd  then  foon  afterthe  tidecoming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  found  upon  the  water  retiring,  drowned  in  its  retreat. 

“ Thefe  crabs  are  of  various  colours,  fome  are  reddifh, 
varied  with  black,  fome  yellowifii,  and  others  black,  inclin- 
ing to  blue.  Thofe  of  a light  colour  are  efleemed  moft,  and 
when  full  in  fiefh  arewell  tailed.  In  fome  of  the  fugar  iflands 
they  are  eaten  without  apprehenlion  of  danger,  and  form  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  negroes.” 

Paederus.  Thorax  oblong,  with  three  teeth  in  front; 
eyes  large  and  kidney-fhaped.  Herbft. 

Body  fize  of  a horfe-bean,  yellowifh,  with  a ferruginous 
fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  therax. 

Residuus.  Thorax  fubrotund  ; front  on  both  iides  emar- 
ginate.  Herbft.  Muf.  Caefar  Viennenf. 

Body  fize  of  a fmall  walnut.  Colour  entirely  olivaceous, 
inclining  to  fufeous. 

Aurantius.  Thorax  entire  at  the  fides,  and  retufe  be- 
fore ; front  truncated  and  emargip.ated  ; hand-claws  glabrous; 
legs  compreffed,  Herbft. 

Moderately  large  ; general  colour  dufky  orange,  or  brown- 
ifh  on  the  thorax  ; legs  paler  and  more  obfeure,  laft  joints 
furrowed  longitudinally. 

Cordatus.  Thorax  undulated  ; hand-claws heart-fhaped 
below,  and  muricated.  Linn. 

A large  fpecies,  being  fomewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary 
fize  of  our  edible,  or  pound-crab,  Cancer  pagurus.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  body  teftaceous  brown,  inclining  to 
fufeous ; legs  pale  fufeous,  and  ciliated  at  the  edges.  In- 
habits Surinam. 

Orbiculus.  Thorax  orbiculate,  fmooth,  and  flat ; beak 
with  three  fliort  fpine-like  tubercles.  Herbft.  Fabr.  See. 

A fmall  fpecies  of  crab  brought  from  New  Zealand  by  fir 
J.  Banks.  The  fno  .t  is  fliort  and  exferted  ; thorax  (lightly 
depreffed,  and  furrounded  with  a very  entire  margin ; tail 
conic  ; legs  fmooth. 

Obf.  labr.  erroneoufly  refers  fora  figure  of  it  to  Herbft. 
Cancr.  t.  2.  23.  that  being  longicorms,  not  orbiculus. 

Longicornis.  Thorax  orbiculate,  fmooth,  and  fmaller 
than  the  hand-claws,  fnout  of  three  obtufe  fpines  ; antennae 
very  long.  Linn.  &c.  Inhabits  European  feas.  Found  on 
the  coall  of  Anglefea,  and  Kent.  Muf.  Donov.  This, 
like  the  preceding,  is  of  a diminutive  fize. 

Chei.atus.  Thoraxovate,  fmooth,  lefs  than  the  hand- 
claws  ; fnout  fimple  and  obtufe  ; antennae  very  long.  In- 
habits New  Zealand.  Muf.  Banks. 
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This  kind  has  the  fnout  inflected  and  entire ; thorax  an 
elevated,  acute,  and  entire  margin.  Arms  large,  project- 
ing, and  three-fpined  at  the  tip;  hand-claw  large,  ovate, 
fmooth,  with  incurvated  pincers.  Aritennce  twice  the  fize 
of  the  body.  Pofterior  legs  filiform,  thighs  canaliculated, 

Hexapus.  Thorax  orbiculate  and  toothed  in  front; 
antennae  longer  than  the  body.  Fabr.  Linn.  & c. 

Body  rather  larger  than  a pea  ; hand-claws  large  ; colour 
pale  teftaceous.  Found  in  European  leas. 

Platycheles.  Thorax  fmooth,  orbiculate,  very  entire  ; 
Tand-claws  flat  beneath  and  ciliated  ; antennae  very  long. 
Herbft.  Penn.  &c. 

Herbft  deferibes  Die  Ireiifcheere,  the  name  by  which  he 
calls  this  crab,  as  being  rare  in  Europe.  His  figure  is  co- 
pied from  that  in  Pennant’s  zoology,  upon  the  authority  of 
which  he  records  it  as  an  Englilh  fpecies.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  our  country,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Anglefca. 
Muf.  Donov. 

Anatum.  Thorax  fmooth,  globular,  crenated,  very 
entire;  hand -claws  fhort,  pincers  two-edged.  Herbft.  Die 
endtenkrabbe. 

Cancellus.  Thorax  fmooth,  crenated;  margin  of  the 
breaft  prominently  crenated  ; hand-claws  two-edged  ; arms 
crenated.  Muf.  Herbft. 

Body  roundifh,  about  the  fize  of  a horfe-bean  ; hand-claws 
rather  long  and  linear.  Colour  pale  brownifh,  dotted  with 
white  ; claws  and  legs  flightly  ferruginous. 

Histrt^;.  Thorax  flightly  orbiculate  and  fmooth, 
with  two  teeth  on  each  fide  ; tip  between  the  eyes  three- 
toothed, the  middle  one  large!!.  Scopoli. 

Scopolinus.  Thorax  fubrotund,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
convex  above  ; antennas  capillaceous.  Herbft.  Nutrix  of 
Scop. 

Antennatus.  Thorax  fubovate  ; antenna;  three  times 
as  long  ; hand-claws  wedge-fhaped.  Forfkael. 

Philagrus.  Thorax  convex,  and  fifteen-toothed  be- 
hind. Linn.  This  inhabits  Afia. 

Cassideus.  Head  Ihielded,  emarginated ; arms  with 
filiform  appendages.  Forfter.  Gmel.  _ . 

A native  of  the  Indian  Seas.  Colour  fubdiaphanous, 
variegated  with  fulphur,  orange  and  green. 

Talicuna.  Thorax  orbicular  and  very  entire;  hand- 
claws  muricated.-  This  crab  is  four  inches  in  breadth,  fuf- 
cous,  and  becomes  red  in  boiling.  Flefh  excellent.  Inhabits 
Chili. 

Granarius.  Thorax  fubovate,  fmooth,  very  entire  ; 
front  cufpidate  ; eyes  cylindrical.  Fabr.  Slabber. 

A minute  fpecies  of  moft  extraordinary  appearance ; 
hardly  larger  than  a grain  of  wheat.  Thorax  fomewhat 
ovate,  fnout  confiding  of  a thick  obtufe  fpine,  having  a 
fmaller  one  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe ; the  large  tubular  or 
cylindrical  eyes  are  placed  behind  thefe.  General  colour 
pale  yellowifh.  Found  in  the  fre!h  waters  of  Europe,  but 
rarely. 

Mi  nut  us.  Thorax  fmooth,  vegy  entire,  fomewhat 
fquare,  with  the  edges  rather  fharp;  legs  compreffed.  Linn. 
Cancer  nutrix  of  Scopoli.  Frequent  in  deep  waters. 

Pusillus.  Thorax  fmooth,  fquare,  very  entire,  with 
a fingle  tooth  on  the  tarfi.  Herbft.  & c.  Inhabits  the 
North  Seas,  and  is  greatly  allied  to  minntus,  but  is  not 
more  than  one  fourth  its  fize,  and  is  therefore  extremely 
fmall ; it  is  alfo  depreffed  and  of  a pale  colour. 

**  Section.  Thorax  fmooth,  and  cut  at  the  fides. 

Corai. linus.  Thorax  obovate,  one-toothed;  front 
three-lobed.  This  inhabits  India,  and  exceeds  the  ordinary 
fize  of  our  largeft  Englilh  crab,  cancer  pagurus.  The  tho- 
rax is  of  a fine  coral  red,  variegated  with  a few  whitifli 
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marks,  but  rather  pale  towards  the  pofterior  end ; legs  pale 
reddifh ; pincers  blackifh. 

Floridus.  Thorax  fmooth^  unequal,  fpotted  ; margin 
obtufely  ferrated  ; hands  crefted.  Linn. 

Cane,  incomparabilis,  elegantiflime  pi£!us.  Seba.  Inhabits 
India.  The  figure  in  H,erbfL  p.  39.  pi.  5.  reprefents  the 
fiiell  of  the  thorax,  which  appears  to  be  of  a white  colour, 
with  many  large  and  fmall  red  protuberances.  - 

Apantora.  Thorax  ovate,  denticulated  at  the  fides  ; 
tail  triangular.  Molin.  Hift.  Chilii 

Bispinosus.  Thorax  fmooth,  and  two  fpined  each 
fide  ; front  four-toothed ; hands  muricated,  and  toothed. 
Inhabits  India.  Size  moderate;  thorax  roundifli;  colour 
dirty  brown. 

Maculatus.  Thorax  with  round  red  fpots,  and  one- 
toothed  at  the  lides ; front  three-lobed.  A native  of  Afia. 
Seba. 

Sanguineus.  Thorax- obfoletely  two-toothed  on  each 
fide  ; front  four-lobed  ; hands  black.  Inhabits  deep  waters. 

Xaiva.  Thorax  three-toothed  at  the  fides  ; front  trun- 
cated. Body  hemifpherical,  and  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad.  Inhabits  Chili. 

Maenas.  Thorax  fmoothifh,  with  five  ferrated  teeth  at 
each  fide  ; front  three-lobed  ; joint  next  the  hands  with  a 
fingle  tooth.  This  is  our  moft  common  crab,  the  general 
colour  of  which  is  green,  variegated  with  yellow.  Inhabits 
Europe. 

Quinque-dentatus.  Thorax  fmoothifh,  with  five  teeth 
at  each  fide  ; front  four-toothed ; joints  near  the  hands 
flightly  toothed;  tail  infle&ed  and  narrow.  Linn.Mpfo. 
Lefk. 

Cimicoides.  Thorax  orbicular,  five-toothed  each  fide,, 
and  truncated  before  ; tail  infle&ed  ; the  third  joint  longeft 
and  pointed. 

PygmjEus.  Thorax  fmoothifh,  with  five  teeth  each 
fide  ; front  very  entire ; middle  joints  of  the  hands  one- 
tootned. 

Fascicularis.  Anterior  part  of  the  thorax  tufted  with 
hair  ; fides  with  two  teeth.  Herbft.  Inhabits  the  Eafl 
Indies. 

Ruro-PUNCTATUS.  Thorax  deprefled,  dotted  with  ru-  . 
fous  ; front  fix-toothed,  fides  two-toothed  ; hand-claws  and 
legs  fmooth,  dotted  with  rufous.  Herbft. 

General  colour  rich  yellow,  with  innumerable  rufous 
dots.  Rather  fmaller  than  our  common  crab,  C.  maenas. 

Strigosus.  Thorax  fmooth,  ftreaked  tranfverfely  on 
the  fides ; behind  the  eye  a fingle  tooth  ; fnout  defle&ed, 
with  four  tubercles  before  the  tip.  Herbft.  &c.  Larger 
than  C.  rufo-pundlatus ; prevailing  colour  brown  ; hand- 
claws  fhort ; legs  long  and  broad.  The  claws  at  the  extre- 
mity of  all  the  legs  appear  in  the  figure  by  Herbft,  rather 
cancellate,  broad,  and  ferrated,  or  fafciculated  at  the  edges, 
from  which  it  would  feem  rather  to  belong  to  the  matuta 
genus  than  cancer, 

Litteratus.  Thorax  impreffed  with  the  figure  of  let- 
ter H ; fides  three-toothed  ; claws  compreffed  and  ciliated. 
Fabr.  See. 

A larger  fpecies  than  C.  grapfus.  Prevailing  colour 
brown,  darkeft  on  the  thorax. 

Plicatus.  Thorax  with  an  elevated  longitudinal  di- 
verging plait  in  the  middle  ; fides  emarginate  and  dentated  ; 
hand-claws  and  legs  fmooth.  Herbft. 

Rather  fmall ; general  colour  pale  brown  ; plaits  on  the 
back  diverging  into  fix  rays. 

Trispinosus.  Thorax  unequal,  front  four-toothed, 
with  three  fpines  each  fide ; hand-claws  inflated,  pincers 
blackifh.  HerbiL 
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This  is  a large  fpecies,  the  legs  expanding  about  twelve 
inches ; the  thorax  is  nearly  quadrangular,  and  moderate  in 
fixe.  Colour  pale  brown. 

Marmarinus.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  a fingle  lateral 
tooth,  white  with  rufous  fpots  ; front  three-lobed  ; middle 
one  emarginate.  Herbft. 

Thorax  rufous,  elegantly  charaftered  with  whitifh ; legs 
pale  yellow ; hand  claws  with  a large  rufous  fpot  on  each 
joint. 

Maculatus.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  a fingle  lateral 
tooth,  yellowifh  with  rufous  fpots;  front  three-lobed,  mid- 
dle one  emarginate.  Herbft. 

Except  in  colour,  this  differs  very  little  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  may  poflibly  be  only  a variety  of  it. 

Amphitrite.  Thorax  tuberculated,  with  four  dilated 
teeth  each  fide;  front  two-lobed;  under  furface  of  the 
hands  and  pincers  fufeous. 

Expands  feven  inches ; general  colour  fine  orange  faintly 
fpotted.;  legs  varied,  with  indented  fufeous  marks.  Per- 
haps a variety  of  floridus.  Muf.  Herbft. 

Daira.  Thorax,  and  upper  furface  of  the  hand-claws 
tuberculated  ; thorax  broad,  and  narrowing  anteriorly  ; tides 
crenated  with  teeth  ; front  with  two  diftinft  tubercles. 

Cancer  Daria.  Herbft.  Length  of  the  thorax  an  inch  ; 
hand-claws  moderate  ; legs  fnort  and  fpinous.  Inhabits  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Muf.  Donov. 

Dodone.  Thorax  rather  unequal;  front  obfufe,  and 
two-lobed ; fides  compreffed,  fomewhat  emarginate,  and 
toothed  ; hands  and  legs  carinated  ; pincers  black. 

Size  of  the  foregoing  ; thorax  blue  above  ; chelate  arms 
and  legs  teftaceous  brown. 

Metis.  Thorax  unequal,  with  fmooth  tubercles  ; front 
cleft,  with  two  emarginated  lobes  ; margin  with  five  teeth 
each  fide.  Herbft. 

Smaller  than  C.  dodone ; colour  pale  ; legs  and  arms 
moderate.  Muf.  Donov. 

Panofe.  Thorax  convex,  granulated  ; front  obtufe, 
with  granulated  margin,  and  cleft  in  the  middle  ; fides  four- 
toothed ; pincers  of  the  fore-claws  black  brown. 

Smaller  than  cancer  mtenas,  and  fomewhat  fimilar  in  figure ; 
general  colour  olivaceous  ; upper  furface  of  the  hand-claws 
granulated  and  red.  Herbft. 

Tyche.  Thorax  unequal,  flat,  tuberculated  with  gra- 
nules ; front  advanced,  obtufely  rounded,  and  cleft ;,  fides 
bidentated  with  two  truncated  warts ; upper  furface  of  the 
hand-claws  tuberculated. 

Cancer  Tyche.  Herbft.  Smaller  than  the  laft,  and  of  a 
dirty  afh-colour  ; the  tubercles  on  the  hand-claws  orange. 

Electra.  Thorax  unequal,  and  almoft  flat,  tuber- 
culated, and  minutely  granulated  ; fides  five-toothed  ; front 
four-toothed;  hand-claws  granulated  and  dentated  ; pincers 
rounded,  and  blackilh  at  the  tips.  Herbft. 

Petrjea.  Thorax  fmooth,  fufeous,  with  yellow  fpots ; 
fides  with  a fingle  tooth  ; front  three-lobed.  Herbft. 

Pitho.  Thorax  fmooth,  and  very  glabrous  ; fides  with 
a fingle  tooth ; front  three-lobed,  the  middle  one  emar- 
ginate. 

Length  two  inches ; colour  dulky  olive.  Herbft. 

Ocyroe.  Thorax  fmooth,  fomewhat  tuberculated,  with 
fufeous  ocellate  dots  ; fide  with  a fingle  tooth  ; front  flightly 
truncated,  and  furrowed  in  the  middle.  Herbft. 

Cymodoce.  Thorax  flat,  depreffed,  nearly  fquare,  with 
a fingle  fpine  on  each  fide,  fomewhat  truncated  in  front,  and 
fix-toothed  ; inner  margin  of  the  arm  dentated. 

Calypso.  Thorax  convex,  unequal,  tuberculated,  and 
granulated  ; fides  three-toothed  ; front  two-lobed,  and  gra- 
nulated ; hands  granulated,  and  hifpid ; legs  fetaceous. 
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Eurynome.  Thorax  flattilh,  tuberculated,  and  granu- 
lated ; four  jagged  fpines  on  each  fide  ; front  with  many 
teeth. 

Size  moderate,  colour  reddifh  brown,  except  on  the  legs, 
which  are  brown  fafeiated  with  whitifh  : arms  and  hands 
prickly;  front  of  the  thorax  crenulated,  with  about  thirty 
teeth.  Cancer  eurynome.  Herbft. 

Polydora.  Thorax  unequal,  (lightly  convex,  tuber- 
culated, and  warted  ; hands  warted ; pincers  fufeous ; legs 
tuberculated  with  fpines. 

Princeps.  Thorax  elevated  in  front ; fides  emarginate  ; 
difk  (freaked  tranfverfely  with  feries  of  fanguineons  dots  ; 
legs  banded  with  purple. 

About  the  middle  fize  ; colour  ochrxous,  dotted,  and 
fpotted  with  fanguineons.  Herbft. 

Parvulus,  Thorax  three-toothed  at  each  fide,  and 
marked  with  impreffed  lines  above  ; front  entire. 

Very  /mail.  Inhabits  the  (hores  of  the  American 
iflands. 

Pagurus.  Thorax  with  nine  obtufe  plaits  at  each  fide  ; 
pincers  of  the  hand-claw  black  at  the  tip. 

This  inhabits  mod  of  the  rocky  (hores  of  England, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
higheft  perfection  for  the  table  about  Chriftmas.  The  flefii 
is  much  efteemed,  as  being  more  palatable  and  wdiolefome 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  crab. 

Undecim-Dentatus.  Thorax  nearly  fmooth,  witli 
eleven  crenulate  teeth  at  each  fide  ; probofeis  three-tooth- 
ed ; fingers  black  at  the  tip. 

A native  of  America.  Thorax  rather  dilated  behind, 
with  crenated  or  rather  ferrated  teeth  at  each  fide  ; legs  and 
hand-claws  fomewhat  hairy. 

Spinifrons.  Thorax  five-toothed  at  each  fide;  fecond 
and  third  tooth  bifid  ; front  and  hands  many-fpinedt 
Fabr. 

Aenf.us.  Thorax  very  rugged,  obtufe,  and  four-lobed 
at  each  fide. 

Inhabits  India.  The  legs  are  compreffed,  varied  with, 
grey  and  rufous  ; lip  doubled,  and  dotted  with  black ; thighs 
with  a black  fpot  in  the  middle  ; hands  fmall. 

Ochtodes.  Thorax  unequal,  obtufely  toothed  at  each 
fide  ; probofeis  bifid  ; hands  warty.  Herbft. 

Nearly  the  fize  of  cancer  masnas ; pale  flefh  colour. 
Thorax  with  four,  five,  or  fix  obtufe  teeth  at  each  fide  ; arms 
and  hands  of  the  fore  claw  tuberculated. 

Lactatus.  Thorax  with  four  ferrated  lobes  at  each 
fide  ; hands  ovate  and  fmooth.  Herbft. 

***  Seftion.  Thorax  hairy , or  fpinous  on  the  lack. 

Chabrus.  Thorax  hairy,  fuborbicular  unarmed  ; hand3 
ovate,  and  muricated.  Linn.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Setosus.  Hifpid;  thorax  obcordate,  and  tuberculated  $ 
fnout  bifid  and  infle&ed. 

Inhabits  Chili.  Defcribed  by  Molin. 

Santolla.  Thorax  prickly,  arched,  fubcoriaceous  i 
hands  covered  with  a^pellicle.  Molin.  Chili. 

Cristatus.  Thorax  prickly;,  probofeis  projecting, 
bifid,  and  crefted  ; legs  prickly.  Rumpf. 

German  us.  Thorax  unequal,  with  a fpine  on  the  front, 
and  another  above  the  tail. 

Inhabits  the  German  Sea.  The  body  is  very  minute ; 
front  with  an  ovate  plate  or  lamina  between  the  eyes,  ter- 
minating in  a fpine  ; tail  round,  and  confiding  of  five  globu- 
lar joints. 

Auritus.  Thorax  one-fpined  in  front,  with  the  back 
fulcated  and  foftifn. 

A fpecies  of  fmall  fize  that  inhabits  Iceland.  Shell  with 
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a fmall  ereA  fpine  behind  the  eyes;  arms  one-fpined  at  the 
bafe  and  tip  ; thumb  with  a fingle  tooth. 

Cruentatus.  Thorax  tuberculated  and  red;  fnout 
linear  and  truncated.  Scopoli. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Body  fpotted  with  white 
at  the  tip  ; hands  oblong,  i'mooth,  and  armed  with  two  teeth, 
legs  warty. 

Hepatigus.  Thorax  femicircular,  gibbous,  and  warty; 
the  margin  ferrated.  Herbft.  A native  of  America  and 
India. 

Scruposus.  Thorax  tuberculated  and  flattiih  ; the 
margin  prickly  ; hands  crefted  at  the  inner  margin. 

Defcribed  by  Herbft  as  an  inhabitant  of  India. 

Genus  Dorippe. 

Antennre  four,  the  exterior  ones  fetaceous,  interior  palpi- 
form  ; thorax  fomew’nat  heartlhaped  and  wideft  behind; 
hand-claws  two,  terminating  in  pincers  ; four  pofterior  legs 
prehenfile,  and  ufually  folded  over  the  back. 

L an  at  A.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  unequal,  depreffed,  hairy, 
and  four-toothed  in  front;  tail  with  fix  teeth  at  the 
bafe. 

Cancer  lanatus,  Linn.  Cancer  quadndens.  Fabr.  Ent. 
Syft.  Der.  Wollenfchild,  Herbft.  Inhabits  India. 

Facchino.  Thorax  fmooth  ; margin  very  entire,  with 
eight  teeth  in  front.  Der  maulaffe,  Herbft.  Pale  brown, 
and  twice  the  fize  of  the  following. 

Mascarone.  Thorax  fmooth;  margin  very  entire, 
with  fix  teeth  in  front.  Der  mafcarell,  Htrbft. 

The  two  lafh  mentioned  fpecies  have  the  back  of  the 
thorax  fingularly  indented  with  waved  lines,  that  bear  the 
refemblance  of  a grotefque  human  face  ; colour  pale  fuf- 
cous. 

Frasxone.  Thorax  tuberculated,  entire;  anterior  part 
lobed  and  dentated.  Herbft. 

Colour  brownifh  ; hand-claws  and  two  pofterior  pair  of 
legs  hairy  ; firft  joint  of  the  two  anterior  pair  hairy,  the  reft 
naked. 

Astuta.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  depreffed,  and  hairy; 
anterior  part  four-toothed  ; tail  fmooth.  Fabr. 

Callida.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  depreffed,  naked  ; front 
quadridentated  ; tail  carinated.  Fabr. 

Dromia.  Thorax  hairy,  five-toothed  each  fide  : four 
pofterior  legs  equal. 

Dromia  Rumphii.  Fabr.  Suppl.  Cancer  dromia.  Linn. 
Cancer  lanofus.  Rumpf. 

Aegagropila.  Thorax  globular,  unarmed,  and  very 
hirfute  ; pincers  naked,  and  dentated  within. 

Dromia  aegagropila.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Artificiosa.  Thorax  downy,  depreffed,  threc-toothed 
at  each  fide  ; pofterior  legs  large. 

Dromia  artificiofa.  Fabr.  Suppl.  Inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Obf.  There  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  feveral  fpecies 
of  crabs  defcribed  on  the  authority  of  naturalifts  in  the  ge- 
nus cancer  belong  rather  to  this  genus  or  family. 

Genus  Portunus. 

Antennae  four,  unequal,  fmall,  and  jointed ; the  exterior 
ones  fetaceous  and  longeft,  interior  palpiform ; body  large, 
fhort,  and  dentated  at  the  edges.  Legs  ten,  the  pofterior 
pair  terminated  in  an  ovate  plate,  or  fwimmer. 

•j*  Divifion.  Thorax  bidentated  at  each  fide. 

Vigil.  Thorax  fmooth  ; arms  fpinous.  This  is  a native 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Size  moderate,  eyes  approximate,  and 
fituated  upon  very  long  peduncles  ; anterior  tooth  on  the 
thorax  much  longer  than  the  pofterior  one. 
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ff  Divifion.  Thorax  with  four  teeth  at  each  fide . 

Pr  ymna.  Thorax  depreffed  and  flat;  front  truncated 
and  plaited.  A fmall  fpecies  of  a pale  brownifh  colour,  tho- 
rax tinged  with  red. 

fff  Divifion.  Thorax  with  five  teeth  on  each  file. 
Puber.  Thorax  heart  ftiaped,  and  hairy  ; hands  with 
a fingle  tooth,  and  tipped  with  black. 

Cancer  Puber,  Linn.  Larger  than  cancer  grapTus,  and 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Front  with  three  obtule  cre- 
nated  teeth  ; fhells  rugofe  of  a brown  colour  with  rufous 
heir. 

Feriatus.  Thorax  fmooth  ; hands  ovate,  multangular, 
the  fecond  joint  of  the  arms  with  a fingle  toGth.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Sea.  Cancer  Feriatus  Linn. 

Depurator.  Thorax  fmooth  ; hands  compreffed  at  the 

tip. 

Cancer  Depurator,  Linn.  Cancer  Ramipes,  Barrel. 
Lancifer.  Thorax  llightly  tuberculated  with  a fingle 
fpine  on  each  fide,  and  four  teeth  in  front  ; anterior  legs, 
lineate. 

Difcovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Muf.  Banks.  Thorax 
ovate,  with  fix  tubercles  on  the  back  ; bands  with  fpinous 
protuberances,  the  pincers  toothed  within  ; thighs  of  the 
firft  fix  legs  toothed  on  the  inner  margin,  the  lalt  joint  but 
one  with  a fharp  and  long  fpine  before  the  tip,  the  laft  lan- 
' ceolate  and  acute  ; plate  of  the  pofterior  legs  roundifh,  ob- 
tufe,  and  ciliated. 

Holsatus.  Thorax  fmoothifh,  with  five  teeth  in  front 
between  the  eyes.  Size  and  form  of  Depurator.  Inhabits 
European  feas.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Rumphii.  Thorax  fmoothifh,  with  four  tuberculate 
teeth  in  front ; hand-claws  fmooth.  Herbft. 

Lassinassa.  Thorax  unequal,  attenuated  behind  ; front 
advanced,  and  three  toothed.  Herbft. 

Velutinus.  Thorax  three-lobed  in  front;  velvety; 
hands  granulated  ; legs  velvety  and  furrowed. 

Larger  than  Cancer  msenas  ; colour  brown.  Muf.  Donov. 
Admete.  Thorax  flat,  with  crenated  tranfverfe  lines, 
and  truncated  in  front ; fourth  lateral  tooth  fmalleft.  Herbft. 

Half  the  fize  of  Cancer  maenas,  broad,  pale  brown  ; fin- 
gers  of  the  hands  black  at  the  tip. 

f f f f Divifion.  Thorax  with  fix  teeth  on  each  fde. 
Crucifer.  Thorax  fomewhat  fmooth  ; with  eight  teeth 
in  front ; laft  of  the  fix  lateral  teeth  emarginate. 

Found  in  the  Indian  feas.  Size  large  ; frontal  teeth  ob« 
tufe ; colour  rufous  with  a crofs  in  the  middle,  and  lateral 
ftripe  white.  Muf.  Donov. 

Lucifer.  Thorax  fomewhat  fmooth  ; front  with  eight 
teeth  ; fingers  rufous  and  black  at  the  apex.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Daldorff.  Colour  rufous  or  reddifh  with 
four  large  white  fpots.  Shines  by  night. 

Annulatus.  Thorax  fmooth  ; front  with  eight  teeth  ; 
legs  annulated  with  violaceous. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  Smaller  than  lucifer,  fmooth- 
ifh,  and  dulky,  hand-claws  fpinous,  pincers  red,  a white 
band  in  the  middle,  end  black  with  white  tip.  All  the  legs  . 
variegated  with  violaceous  and  white.  Fabr.  &c. 

Variegatus.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  pubefeent,  back 
tooth  of  the  thorax  large ; front  with  eight  teeth  ; hand# 
fpinous.  Fabr. 

Bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  following  fpecies,  but  is 
fmaller;  and  has  the  thorax  rugofe,  the  pofterior  fpine 
longer,  and  the  fingers  white.  Both  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  defcribed  from  Daldorff’s  Mufeum. 

Holosericeus.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  pubefeent,  front 
eight-toothed  : hands  fpij$$ps. 
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Truncates.  Thorax  heart-lhaped,  pubefcent,  trunca- 
ted in  front,  and  eight-toothed. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  two  former,  but  differs  in  having  the 
thorax  broader,  truncated  in  front  and  all  the  teeth  fmaller 
and  more  obtufe. 

Fasciatus.  Thorax  in  front  eight-toothed  ; legs  band- 
ed with  purple  ; pincers  fcarlet.  Herblt. 

Callianassa.  Thorax  fix-toothed  ; hands  fpinous,  and 
papillous  at  the  angles.  Herblt.  Colour  uniform  dirty  oli- 
vaceous brown. 

ttttl"  Divifion.  Thorax  with  eight  teeth  on  each  fide. 

Menestho.  Thorax  downy,  truncated,  and  four-toothed 
in  front,  polterior  lateral  tooth  large  ; arms  of  the  fore- 
claws fpinous.  Herblt. 

A large  fpecies  ; thorax  above  ochraceous  brown,  legs 
fame  paler. 

t ttttl'  Divifion.  Thorax  with  nine  teeth  on  each  fide. 

Tranquebaricus.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  four  teeth 
in  front ; arm  dentated,  Fabr. 

A native  of  Tranquebar.  This  kind  is  eaten  in  the  Ealt 
Indies.  The  thorax  is  glabrous.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Pelagicus.  Thorax  fmooth;  polterior  tooth  large; 
hands  multangular. 

Found  among  fea  weeds.  Degaser.  Cancer  pelagicus. 
Linn.  Colour  pale  yellowilh  brown  ; fore -claws  long,  firll 
joint  fpinous. 

Sanguinolentus.  Thorax  fmooth  ; polterior  tooth 
very  large,  and  three  fanguineous  fpots  on  the  thorax. 
Herblt.  Der  Blutfleck. 

Commonly  confounded  with  pelagicus,  but  certainly  a 
diltindt  fpecies : it  has  three  red  fpots  on  the  back  of  the 
fchorax,  and  one  on  each  hand,  by  which  it  may  be  readily 
known.  Pelagicus  is  fmaller,  the  thorax  more  rounded  ; 
polterior  fpine  llender,  and  outline  very  difiimilar. 

Defensor.  Thorax  fmooth;  polterior  tooth  fhort ; 
front  four-toothed,  middle  ones  very  Ihort. 

Cancer  defenfor.  Fabr.  Ent.  Sylt.  Inhabits  the  South 
Seas.  Muf.  Banks. 

Hastatus.  Thorax  rugofe ; polterior  tooth  large: 
front  four-toothed  ; teeth  equal. 

A native  of  America.  Muf.  Pflug.  and  Muf.  Donov. 

Armiger.  Thorax  fomewhat  fmooth;  polterior  tooth 
large  ; front  five-lobed : arms  dentated  on  both  fides. 

Difcovered  in  the  South  Seas.  Mruf.  Banks.  Cancer  ar- 
miger. Fabr.  Ent.  Sylt. 

Gladiator.  Thorax  dowmy ; polterior  tooth  large; 
hands  fpotted  • with  fanguineous.  Daldorff.  Inhabits  the 
Aliatic  feas. 

Reticulatus.  Yellow  reticulated  with  green  ; thorax 
four-toothed  in  front  ; polterior  lateral,  tooth  very  long. 

Cancer  reticulatus.  Herblt.  Above  the  middle  iize  ; 
prevailing  colour  yellowilh  ; fore-claws  reticulated  reddilh, 
fingers  red.  This  is  a molt  elegant  fpecies. 

Forceps.  Thorax  fmooth  ; polterior  lateral  tooth 
largelt  ; fingers  very  long  and  filiform.  Fabr.  &c. 

Rather  fmall,  and  entirely  of  a pale  bluilh  green  colour. 
Herblt. 

Ponticus.  Thorax  rugofe  ; polterior  lateral  tooth 
large  ; hands  filiform,  fingers  Ihort.  Fabr. 

Smaller  than  cancer  mxnas ; colour  pale  brown.  Muf. 
Donov. 

Cedo-nulli.  Thorax  fmooth,  pundtured;  polterior  lateral 
tooth  large;  front  dentated  and  emarginate,  green  with  yel- 
low fpots  ; hand-claws  elongated  and  multangular.  Herblt. 

This  appears  both  in  fize  and  other  particulars  fo  nearly 
allied  to  portunus  reticulatus,  that  they  may  be  confidered, 
almolt  as  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
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Hastatoides.  Thorax  downy;  poflerior  tooth  large 
with  a fingle  fmall  tooth  each  fide  behind.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

ttttttt  Divifion.  Thorax  ohlong-ovate,  with  three  or 
more  nearly  equi-difant  fpines  along  each  fide. 

Mammillaris.  Thorax  fomewhat  aculeated  and  ob- 
tufe, with  a three-fpined  lobe  in  front ; on  each  fide  a dif- 
tindi  rufous  mamrruilated  fpot.  Muf.  Donov. 

Fabricius  conftitutes  a new  genus  of  this  fpecies  in  his 
Suppl.  Ent.  under  the  name  of  orithyia.  It  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  this  genus  known. 

* Sedtion.  Matuta. 

Antennse  commonly  four,  the  inner  pair  of  four  joints, 
with  the  lath  joint  bifid,  the  two  exterior  fhort,  and  fcarcely 
vifible  ; the  hand-claws  3rmed  with  pincers  ; all  the  legs 
terminating  in  an  ovate  plate  or  fwimmer. 

Victor.  Thorax  dotted  all  over,  lateral  margin  fub- 
dentated,  the  polterior  tooth  very  large. 

Cancer  lunaris,  Rumpfius  and  Herblt.  Inhabits  the 
coalts  of  Malabar.  General  colour  yellowilh.  Size  larger 
than  C.  maenas.  Muf.  Donov. 

Planipes.  Polterior  part  of  the  thorax  llriated.  This 
inhabits  the  Indian  Sea.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Genus  Calappa. 

Antennas  four,  nearly  equal ; exterior  ones  fetaceouS  ; in- 
terior of  four  joints,  the  lalt  bifid  ; body  fhort,  enlarged  be- 
hind ; margin  much  dilated,  and  concealing  the  legs  when 
folded;  legs  eight,  terminating  in  claws  ; hand- claws  two, 
hands  compreffed,  and  armed  with  pincers. 

Fornicata.  Thorax  fmooth,  crenulated ; polterior  di- 
lated, angles  very  entire  ; hands  crelted. 

Inhabits  the  American  Ocean.  Cancer  calappa  of  Linn, 
and  Fabr.  Ent.  Sylt. 

Tuberculata.  Thorax  tuberculated,  and  many  toothed, 
polterior  dilated  angle  with  crenated  teeth;  hands  den- 
tated. 

Difcovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Muf.  Bank.  Cancer 
tuberculatus,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is 
gibbous,  with  many  tubercles  and  two  impreffed  lines  ; fnout 
fhort,  obtufe,  and  fomewhat  reflected  at  the  margins  ; legs 
fimple,  fingers  llriated,  and  red  at  the  tip  ; fecond  joint  of 
the  hands  tuberculated  and  acute  ; hands  tuberculated. 

Granulata.  Thorax  fomewhat  fmooth  and  crenated  j 
poflerior  dilated  margin  five-toothed  ; hands  crelted. 

Cancer  granulatus,  Linn.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  a large  fpecies,  of  a pale  yellowilh,  or  cream  colour, 
with  levtral  obtufe  roundilh  tubercles,  of  a reddifh  colour, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  a few  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  hands. 

Marmorata.  Thorax  fomewhat  plaited,  with  three  teeth 
on  each  fide  ; front  crenated  and  emarginated  ; arms  dilated 
and  toothed  at  the  tip. 

Lop h os.  Thorax  (lightly  plaited,  and  crenated  on  both 
fides  ; hind-margin  dentated,  and  fix  toothed,  the  polterior 
angles  dilated  and  five-toothed  each. 

Cancer  lophos,  Muf.  Herblt.  Inhabits  the  Eall  Indies. 

CristATA.  Thorax  (lightly  plaited,  and  crenated  on  both 
fides;  hind-margin  with  feven  teeth  } dilated  poltlrior  angle 
with  three-teeth  ; hands  crelted  and  toothed.  Inhabits 
China.  Muf.  Donov. 

AngustatA.  Thorax  fmooth,  crenated  on  both  fides 
with  teeth,  the  poflerior  one  narrow  and  fmooth.  Inhabits 
America.  Muf.  Lund. 

Gallus.  Anterior  half  of  the  thorax  tuberculated  ; both 
fides  crenated  and  dentated  ; the  polterior  dilated  angle  fix- 
toothed ; hands  tuberculated  above,  Herblt. 


Genu* 
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Genus  Leucosia. 

Two  or  four  antennae,  fmall,  quadriarticulate,  and  inferted 
between  the  eyes.  Body  fuborbicular,  more  orlefs  convex, 
and  generally  inflated  ; tail  naked  ; legs  eight,  and  all  fur- 
nilhed  with  claws  ; hand  claws  two,  terminating  in  pincers. 

Species. 

Divifion  f with  ovate  hands. 

Scabriuscula.  Thorax  deprefled  and  fcabrous,  front 
emarginate. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  fmall,  depreffed,  and  rough, 
with  elevated  whitifh  dots.  This  inhabits  India. 

Globosa.  Thorax  (lightly  crenated  ; tail  with  two  tuber- 
cles at  the  bafe;  arms  rough.  Fabr.  A curious  fpecies, 
difeovered  on  the  coall  of  Malabar  by  Dr.  Koenig.  Its 
fize  is  fmall,  figure  fomevvhat  globofe ; arms  rough,  hands 
filiform.  Herb  11  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of  Die  kugel- 
krabbe,  Cancer  globus. 

Craniolaris.  Ovate,  very  glabrous,  or  polifhed  ; anterior 
part  proje&ing,  aqd  armed  with  three  teeth  ; hands  two- 
edged  and  fmooth.  Linn.  Die  Hirnfchaalkrabbe,  Herbft. 

Body  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  walnut,  or  rather  lefs,  the 
colour  bluilh,  (lightly  tinged  with  faint  red  and  purphlh, 
the  claws  are  of  the  fame  colour,  except  the  pincers,  which 
are  pink  ; legs  brownifh.  This  inhabits  the  (liores  of  Ma- 
labar. Muf.  Donov. 

Porcellanus.  Thorax  very  glabrous,  or  poliftied,  ovate, 
obtufe  at  the  anterior  part  ; arms  granulated.  Fabr.  Die 
porcellanlirabbe,  Cancer  porcellaneus,  Herbft.f 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  preceding,  and 
Tomewhat  refembles  it  in  form,  but  has  the  anterior  part  ob- 
tufe, and  without  teeth  ; the  lateral  margins  of  the  thorax 
are  granulated  ; general  colour  pale  brown,  with  the  two  ex- 
treme joints  of  the  hand-claws  bluilh.  Inhabits  Tranquebar. 
Muf.  Donov. 

Pi  la.  Thorax  globofe,  with  a fingle  obtufe  elevated 
tooth  in  the  middle,  and  the  margin  crenated  with  teeth. 

Inhabits  India.  The  body  is  fmall,  globular  ; front  ob- 
tufe ; hand-claws  (ho'rt  and  fmooth. 

Planeta.  Thorax  orbicular  and  flat}  fides  bidentated  ; 
front  with  three  teeth. 

This  is  a minute  fpecies,  and  inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Urania.  Globofe,  highly  polilhed  ; anterior  part  project- 
ing and  roundifh;  arms  warted,  hands  fmooth.  Herbft. 

An  elegant  kind  of  crab,  nearly  allied  to  Cancer  craniolaris 
in  figure,  but  above  twice  the  fize.  The  body  and  hand- 
claws  are  olivaceous,  with  fome  obicure  rufous  fpots : from 
the  tip  of  the  fnout  a broad  white  ftripe  aefeends  nearly  to 
the  centre  of  the  thorax,  where  it  ends  in  a bifid  termination. 
The  pincers  of  the  hand-claws,  and  all  the  legs  are  yellow 
fpott'ed  with  ferruginous. 

Divifion  f f with  filiform  hands. 

Punctata.  Thorax  ovate,  crenated,  and  three-toothed 
behind  ; fingers  unarmed. 

Inhabits  America.  Body  large,  ovate,  and  rough,  with 
elevated  dots  ; hand-claws  long,  filiform,  and  the  arms  gra- 
nulated ; hands  elongated,  fingers  unarmed.  Muf.  Donov. 

Fugax.  Thorax  oblong,  three-toothed  behind;  middle 
tooth  longed  and  recurved  ; fingers  dentated. 

Frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  is 
certainly  diftindt.  Muf.  Donov. 

Nucleus.  Thorax  orbiculate,  with  two  fpines  behind  ; 
arms  granulated. 

Cancer  nucleus,  Linn.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Muf, 
Donov. 

Septemspinosa.  Thorax  with  an  elongated  and  very 
•acute  fpice  o.u  each  fide  ; five  fpines  behind. 


Cancer  hytrix,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Cylindricus.  Thorax  with  two  furrows ; Tides  dilated, 
cylindrical,  and  fpinous  at  the  tip. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar.  This  is  of  a fmall  fize;  front  ob- 
tufe, and  grooved  in  the  middle  ; thorax  with  two  large 
grooves,  and  a tranfverfe  one  on  the  fore  part,  all  hairy  ; 
(ides  of  the  thorax  whitifh,  with  red  dots,  rough,  and  armed 
at  the  tip  with  a ftrong  acute  fpine  ; tail  whitifh,  and  rough, 
with  two  longitudinal  grooves  in  the  middle ; legs  and  arms 
very  thin.  Fabr.  &c. 

Erinaceus.  Thorax  ovate  and  very  fpinous ; marginal 
ones  longeft  and  dentated  ; arms  prickly. 

Defcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Spengler,  by  Fabricius,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Sea. 

Genus  Ocypode. 

Antennae  four  (fometimes  two),  very  fiiort,  and  unequal ; 
peduncles  of  the  eyes  lengthened,  inferted  in  a central  pro- 
jection of  the  head,  and  extending  along  the  front  to  the 
lateral  angle  of  the  thorax  ; body  almoft  fquare  ; legs  ten, 
armed  with  claws,  the  anterior  pair,  or  arms,  terminated  in 
pincers. 

Ceratophthalm a.  Thorax  dotted;  eyes  prominent, 
and  terminated  in  a fpine. 

Cancer  curfor,  Linn.  Cancer  ceratophthalma,  Fabr.  Ent. 
Syft.  and  Pallas,  and  Cancer  curfor  of  Herbft  and  Gmelin. 
This  is  a fpecies  of  moderate  fize,  being  rather  larger  than 
Maenas,  that  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas, 
from  whence,  about  fun-fet,  it  comes  up  the  (hores,  and 
wanders  about  the  ftrand,  running  at  intervals  with  great  ve- 
locity". The  right  claw  is  commonly  larger  than  the  other; 
both  are  fcabrous,  as  alfo  are  the  legs,  though  only  in  a (light 
degree.  The  general  colour  is  brown. 

Fabricius  fuppofes  the  two  fpecies,  Curfor  and  Uca,  of 
Linnaeus,  to  be  both  of  this  kind,  the  latter  being  only  an 
accidental  variety",  in  which  the  thorax  is  marked  with  a rude 
figure,  fomevvhat  refembling  the  letter  H. 

Heterochelos.  Thorax  granulated;  hand  of  one 
arm  much  larger  than  the  other. 

Cancer  vocans,  Linn.  Cancer  vocans  major,  Herbft.  O. 
Fleterochelos,  La  Marck.  Inhabits  Jamaica,  where  it  con- 
ceals itfelf  under  ftoties,  and  when  caught,  emits  a kind  of 
cry.  Size  of  our  common  crab,  Cancer  Maenas. 

Obf.  Herbft  has  the  figure  of  another  fpecies  nearly  allied 
to  the  above ; in  form  the  fame,  but  not  above  one  fourth 
of  the  fize.  This  he  calls  Cancer  vocans  major  ; perhaps 
the  young,  or  a variety  of  the  preceding,  Cancer  minor 
paluftris,  heterochelos  of  Plunder.  M.  S.  G. 

Qjjadrata.  Thorax  fmooth  ; crenated  at  the  fides  ; 
hands  fcabrous.  Inhabits  Jamaica.  Muf.  Banks.  Cancer 
quadratus,  Fabr.  Syft.  Ent. 

Rhomboides.  Thorax  fmooth  ; lateral  angle  armed 
with  a fpine  in  front.  Cancer  rhomboides,  Linn.  Da* 
Wiirfelfchild,  Herbft. 

Colour  pale  browni(h  ; arms  long,  and  (haded  with  rufous, 
Muf.  Donov. 

Angulatus.  Thorax  fmooth  ; oblong,  with  two  fpines 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  angle.  Cancer  angulatus 
Linn.  Ocypoda  bifpinofa,  La  Marck.  Muf.  Donov. 

Laivis.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  a fingle  tooth  at  each 
fide  ; hand-claws  very  fmooth,  right  hand  largeft.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Sea.  Daldorff.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Minuta.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  a fingle.  tooth  at  each, 
fide  ; hand  claws  very  fmooth  and  equal.  Inhabits  the  ifle 
of  France.  Muf.  Daldorff",  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Brevis.  Thorax  (hort,  plaited,  with  three  teeth  at  each 
fide  ; hand-daws  long,  Herbft.  Suppl, 

Moderately 
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Moderately  fmall,  colour  in  general  pale  brown.  Muf. 
Donov. 

Vocator.  Thorax  rugofe,  anterior  part  finuous ; right 
hand  very  large.  Herbft.  Suppl. 

Body  fomewhat  gibbous  at  the  Tides,  and  narrowing  ra- 
ther behind  ; colour  of  the  thorax  ; left  hand-claw,  and 
firft  joints  of  the  legs  dark  red,  the  fir  it  variegated  with 
black ; largeft  claw,  and  extreme  joints  of  the  legs  pale 
browniih.  Muf.  Donov. 

Genus  Maja. 

Antennas  four,  the  interior  ones  palpiform,  exterior  feta- 
ceous  ; body  oval  and  fubconic,  much  enlarged  behind,  and 
narrowing  towards  a point  in  front ; legs  eight,  armed  with 
claws  ; hand-claws  terminated  in  pincers. 

Species. 

• Section.  Parthenopg,  Fabr.  Arms  of  the  chelate- 
claws  ufually  very  large. 

Giraffa.  Thorax  fpinous,  fpines  ramofe  ; hand-claws 
very  long  and  tuberculated  beneath.  Inhabits  the  Fail 
Indies.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Longimana.  Thorax  fpinous,  fpines  fimple ; hand- 
claws  very  long  and  fmooth  beneath. 

Cancer  longimanus,  Linn.  A native  of  Afiatic  feas. 
Muff  Donov. 

Regina.  Thorax  unequal;  margin  fpinous;  hand-claws 
very  long,  with  fpinous  angles.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Indian 
feas. 

Horrida.  Thorax  rugged  with  prickles  and  tubercles ; 
hands  large,  tuberculated,  and  fomewhat  ovate ; tail  ca- 
rious. Inhabits  the  Afiatic  ocean.  Called  by  Rumpfius 
Rotlkrabbe,  Die  Schreckliche,  Herbft.  Great  warty  Crab 
of  Pctiver.  Muf.  Donov. 

Lar.  Thorax  unequal,  four  toothed  ; margin  fpinous  ; 
hand-claws  fmooth.  This  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Muf.  Daldorff. 

Eriocheles.  Thorax  aculeated,  hands  ventricofe,  and 
fpinous ; fingers  tufted  with  hairs.  Cancer  Eriocheles  of 
Olivier. 

Cancer  maja,  Linn.  Parthenope  maja,  Fabr.  Inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  England.  Muf.  Donov. 
Miftaken  by  Pennant  for  Cancer  Horridus.  This  is  a large 
fpecies. 

Dubia.  Thorax  fmooth,  three  toothed  in  front;  hands 
compreffed,  and  ciliated  ; pofterior  legs  very  Ihort  and  dor- 
fal.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Sea. 

Muricata.  Thorax  hairy,  unequal,  with  a dorfal  line 
and  two  dorfal  fpines  on  each  fide  ; marginal  fpines  four ; 
legs  hairy. 

Cancer  muricatus,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft. 

Contrarius.  Thorax  very  unequal,  tuberculated,  and 
fpinous,  the  front  projedting  and  pointed  ; hand-claws  mu- 
ricated  ; legs  fimple,  and  banded  with  rufous.  Herbft. 

Body  three  inches  in  length,  hand-claws  fix  inches  long 
and  very  large  ; colour  pale  brown  in  general,  tips  of  the 
pincers  of  the  fore-claws  black. 

Echinatus.  Thorax  heart-lhaped,  warted,  aculeated; 
arms  and  hands  of  the  chelate-claws  echinated  ; legs  inuri- 
cated.  Muf.  Donov. 

* Seed. ion.  Inachus.  Fabr.  Arms  of  the  chelate-claws 
ufually  fhort  or  moderate. 

Hybrida.  Thorax  hairy,  unequal,  with  a dorfal  line, 
and  two  dorfal  fpines ; marginal  fpines  four  ; legs  naked  at 
the  tip. 

Inachus  hyridus.  Fabr.  Suppl.  Very  much  refembles 
the  foregoing,  but  is  diftindt.  Inhabits  India. 

Ovis.  Thorax  Qvate,  hairy,  with  four  fpines  each  fide. 


Cancer  ovis  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Inachus  Ovis  Suppl, 
Cancer  hircus,  Herbft.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Hircus.  Thorax  woolly,  tuberculated;  arms  muri. 
chted  ; hands  fmooth. 

Cancer  hircus,  Fabr.  Syft.  Ent.  Inachus  hircus,  Suppl. 
Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Cornuta.  Thorax  prickly  ; fnout  with  two  horn-fhaped 
bearded  fpines  ; hands  rounded.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
fea.  Cancer  cornutus,  Linn.  Inachus  cornutus,  Fabr.  Suppl. 

Araneus.  Thorax  unequal;  margin  crenated  on  both 
fides ; anterior  part  dilated  and  acute. 

Opilio.  Thorax  prickly;  margin  three-toothed  behind  ; 
hands  fomewhat  fmooth. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Vahl.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Condyliatus.  Thorax  ovate  and  prickly;  three  eredt 
fpines  above  the  tail  ; hands  muricated. 

Size  of  Cancer  Araneus  or  larger.  Thorax  unequal, 
many-fpined  ; three  large  tubercles  on  the  dorfal  fpine  be- 
hind ; thighs  armed  with  a fpine  before  the  tip.  Inhabits 
the  Mediterranean. 

Aculeata.  Thorax  covered  with  prickles  ; fnout  long, 
bifid  ; five-toothed  above,  and  one  beneath.  Inhabits  the 
Norway  feas.  Muf  Vahl. 

Chiagra.  Thorax  tuberculated,  unequal;  fnout  flat, 
retufe  ; legs  tuberculated.  Muf.  Donov. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Inachus  chiagra.  Fabr. 
Suppl. 

Angustata.  Thorax  attenuated  in  front,  and  fmooth- 
ifti ; fnout  projedting,  bearded,  and  emarginate  at  the  apex. 
Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  Body  minute  ; thorax  fmocthifh 
with  entire  margin  ; legs  fpinous ; hand-claws  fhort,  hands 
fmoothifh,  the  reft  fpinous. 

Scorpio.  Thorax  pubefeent,  with  four  eredt  fpines; 
anterior  legs  very  long. 

Cancer  Scorpio,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Inachus  Scorpio, 
Fabr.  Suppl.  A native  of  the  European  feas,  chiefly  Nor- 
way, rarely  England.  Muf.  Donov. 

Phalangium.  Thorax  pubefeent,  with  three  acute 
fpines  on  the  anterior  part,  obtufe  tubercles  behind ; fnout 
bifid. 

Common  in  Northern  feas;  frequent  on  the  coaft;  of 
England. 

Longirostra.  Thorax  prickly,  projedting,  afeending, 
fnout  acute  and  bifid. 

Cancer  longiroftris,  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Cancer  dodecos, 
Linn.  A native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  feas. 

Longipes.  Thorax  prickly  ; hands  ovate  and  fcabrous ; 
psfterior  legs  very  long. 

Cancer  Longipes,  Linn.  A native  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Rumpf. 

Seticornis.  Thorax  ovate,  fmooth,  fnout  very  long, 
and  ferrated  on  both  fides.  Herbft. 

Planissima.  Thorax  quite  flat,  and  nearly  fquare,  with 
five  teeth  on  each  fide,  front  trifid  with  fpines ; inner  mar- 
gin of  the  thighs,  and  firit  joint  of  the  hand-claws  dentated. 
Herbft. 

Hirticornis.  Thorax  heart-fhaped,  unequal,  dentated; 
front  with  two  long,  approximate,  hirfute  fpines. 

Thorax  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  walnut ; legs  moderate, 
chelate ; claws  nearly  the  fame  fize  as  the  anterior  pair  of 
legs,  or  rather  lefs ; the  whole  flightly  fpinous,  fomewhat 
hairy,  and  of  a fufeous  colour.  Muf.  Donov. 

Dama.  Thorax  ovate,  and  granulated,  with  feven  fpines 
on  each  fide  ; front  with  two  ramofe  fpines  of  three  branches ; 
arm  and  joint  below  the  hands  of  the  chelate  claws  very 
fpinous.  Herbft. 

Length  of  the  body  three  inches;  legs,  and  chelate 

claws 
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claws  moderate;  thorax  brown;  hand  claws  pale  brown; 
legs  blackifh.  Muf.  Donov. 

Cornudo.  Thorax  ovate,  unequal,  with  four  (pines  at 
each  lide ; front  four-fpined,  the  interior  pair  very  long. 
Herbft. 

From  three  to  four  inches  long  : hand  claws  filiform, 
arms  four-toothed:  thorax  palilh,  olivaceous:  kgs  darker. 
Muf.  Donov. 

Squinado.  Thorax  obovate,  unequal,  prickly  with  lateral 
fpines ; front  bifurcated  ; chelate  claws  moderate  and  fili- 
form, arm  and  joint  below  the  hand  prickly;  legs  unarmed. 
Muf.  Donov. 

Cancer  Squinado.  Herbft.  Inhabits  European  Teas,  and 
is  a large  fpecies. 

Phi  lyra.  Thorax  fubovate,  granulated,  and  unequal; 
fnout  very  large,  broad,  fquare,  and  four-toOthed  in  front; 
hand-claws  fmall  and  glabious.  Herbft. 

Rather  fmall,  length  one  inch  and  a quarter,  colour  pale, 
legs  faint  yellow,  fpotted  obfcurely  with  reddifti. 

Thalia.  Thorax  ovate  and  granulated  ; fides  fpinous  ; 
front  truncated,  with  two  acute  incurvated  fpines  ; hand- 
claws  very  fmall. 

Eength  almoft  two  inches;  prevailing  colour  ferruginous ; 
hands  black  or  blackifh. 

Cervicornis.  Thorax  fomewhat  ovate  and  tubercu- 
lated ; anterior  part  much  advanced,  and  armed  with  four 
long  curved,  horn-like  fpines. 

Plejone.  Thorax  conic,  tuberculated  and  fpinous, 
with  two  long  fpines  in  front ; hand-claws  and  legs  un- 
armed. Herbft. 

This  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; thorax  pale 
brown,  the  two  anterior  fpines  approximate  at  the  bafe,  and 
curving  a little  to  the  fides  upwards ; legs  pale  fufeous,  the 
firft  pair  longer  than  the  chelate  claws. 

Styx.  Thorax  ovate,  fubconic,  waited,  fnout  fimple, 
and  forked  at  the  apex  ; anterior  pair  ol  legs  thick,  and  hif- 
pid.  Herbft. 

Half  the  fize  of  the  former  ; hand  claws  very  fmall ; co- 
lour brown,  paleft  on  the  thorax. 

Crustaceous  Animals. 

Second  Order.  Cancri  Macrouri.  Linn. 

Head  not  diftintt  from  the  thorax  : thorax  oblong,  with 
an  elongated  tail,  furnilhed  with  lateral  appendages  or 
crochets. 

Genus  Astacus. 

Antennae  pedunculated,  unequal,  the  exterior  ones  long 
and  fetaceous,  inner  pair  divided  at  the  extremity  ; body 
elongated  ; legs  commonly  ten  ; tail  foliaceous. 

Species. 

SeCtion*.  Inner  pair  of  antenna  two-cleft  or  bifid. 

Gammarus.  Thorax  fmoothj;  probofeis  toothed  at  the 
fides,  with  a double  tooth  on  each  fide,  at  the  bafe ; hands 
fmooth. 

Cancer  gammarus.  Linn.  Aftacus  Marinus.  Fabr. 

This  is  the  common  lobfter,  a fpecies  frequent  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  moil  abundant  with  us  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  but  is  far  more  frequent 
than  even  there  on  the  coaft  of  Norway.  In  a general  point 
of  view  we  can  add  little  to  the  hiftory  of  the  lobfter  beyond 
what  has  been  already  related  by  Mr.  Pennant,  upon  the  au- 
thority principally  of  Mr.  Travis  of  Scarborough,  and  of 
which  we  ihall  avail  ourfelves  in  this  place. 

The  lobfter  inhabits,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  all  the  rocky 
Ihores  of  our  ifiand,  but  chiefly  where  there  is  a depth  of 


water.  In  Llyn  in  Caernarvonihire,  a certain  fmall  lobfter, 
nothing  different,  except  in  fize,  burrows  in  the  fand.  In 
addition  to  this  we  mull  obferve  that  the  largeft  lobfters  we 
have  ever  feen,  fome  few  from  the  coaft  of  Scotland  ex- 
cepted, were  taken  in  the  lobfter  traps  within  a fnort  diftance 
of  that  part  of  Caernarvonfhire  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
and  though  fo  very  large  their  flavour  was  delicious. 

Lobfters  are  brought  in  vaft  quantities  from  the  Orkney 
i (lands,  and  many  parts  of  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Scotland  to 
the  London  markets;  (but  the  metropolis  is  alfo  well  fup- 
plied  with  lobfters  at  moll  feafons  of  the  year  from  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  and  thefe  latter  are  in  more  efteem  for  the 
table  than  the  Scottilh  kind).  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  in  his 
tour  in  Scotland,  in  1772,  that  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand 
lobfters  are  annually  brought  to  London  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montrofe  alone.  Lobfters  fear  thunder,  and 
are  apt  to  caft  their  claws  on  a great  clap  ; it  is  faid  they 
will  do  the  fame  on  the  firing  of  a great  gun,  and  that  when 
men  of  war  meet  a lobfter  beat,  a jocular  threat  is  ufed,  that 
if  the  mafter  does  not  fell  them  good  lobfters  they  will  falute 
him.  When  irritated,  or  in  fear,  the  lobfters  frequently 
throw  off  their  claws,  and  the  fame  happens  commonly  when 
thofe  poor  animals  are  plunged  into  the  boiling-pot  for 
dreffing.  When  firft  caught,  if  taken  or  entangled  only  by 
the  claw,  they  will  throw  it  off  with  a fudden  jerk,  and  fo 
effeCt  their  efcape. 

The  habitation  of  this  fpecies,  as  Mr.  Pennant  tells  11s,  is 
in  the  cleared:  water,  at  the  foot  of  rocks  that  impend  over 
the  fea.  This  has  given  opportunity  of  examining  more 
clofely  into  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  animal  than  many 
others,  who  live  in  an  element  that  prohibits  mod  of  the  hu- 
man refearches,  and  limits  the  inquiries  of  the  mod  inquift- 
tive.  Lobfters  are  found  on  moil  of  the  rocky  coafts  of 
Great  Britain.  Some  are  taken  by  the  hand,  but  the 
greater  quantity  in  pots,  a fort  of  trap  formed  of  twigs, 
and  baited  with  garbage  ; they  are  formed  like  a wire 
moufe-trap,  fo  that  when  the  lobfters  get  in,  there  is  no 
poffibility  of  returning.  Thefe  are  faftened  to  a cord  funk 
into  the  fea,  and  their  place  marked  by  a buoy.  They  begin 
to  breed  in  the  fpring,  and  continue  breeding  mod  part  of 
the  fummer.  They  are  highly  prolific.  Dr.  Bader  fays 
he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  one  female,  befides 
thofe  that  remained  in  the  body  unprotnided.  The  eggs 
they  depciit  in  the  fand,  where  they  are  foon  hatched.  Loh- 
fters  change  their  (hell  annually  like  other  cruftaceous  ani- 
mals. Previous  to  their  putting  off  their  old  one  they  ap- 
pear fickly,  languid,  and  rdlkfs.  They  totally  acquire  a 
new  coat  in  a few  days  after  calling  off  the  former  one. 
During  the  time  that  they  remain  defencekfs  they  feek 
fome  very  lonely  place,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  fitch  of  their  brethren  who  are  not  in  the  fame 
weak  fituation.  The  circumftance  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  claws  in  lobfters,  though  furprifing,  is  fufficiently  well 
known  : lobfters,  as  well  as  crabs,  will  renew  their  claws, 
if  by  accident  they  are  torn  off,  within  the  fpace  of  a few 
weeks  after  the  mifchance  has  happened.  They  are  very 
voracious  animals,  and  feed  on  fea-weed,  garbage,  dead  bc» 
dies,  and  fimilar  filth. 

Mr.  Travis  communicated  fome  interefting  particulars 
relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  lobfter  from  a variety  of  obfer- 
vations  made  by  himfelf  on  the  coaft  of  Scarborough.  Lob- 
fters, he  obferves,  are  found  in  vaft  numbers,  and  very  fine, 
upon  that  coaft.  The  larger  ones  are  in  general  in  their  belt 
feafon  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of 
May.  Many  of  the  fmall  ones,  and  fome  few  of  the  larger 
fort,  are  good  all  the  fummer.  They  are,  in  general,  from 
four  to  four  inches  and  a half  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to 
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the  end  of  the  back  (hell.  Commonly  the  pincers  cf  one  of 
the  lobder’s  large  claws  are  furmfhed  with  knobs,  and  thofeof 
the  other  claw  ferrated  ; with  the- former  it  keeps  hrm  hold 
of  the  {lalks  of  fubmarine  plants,  and  with  the  othei  it  cuts 
and  minces  its  toed  very  dexteroufly.  1 he  knobbed  or 
numb-claw,  as  the  fifhermtn  call  it,  is  fometimes  on  the 
right,  and  fometimes  on  the  left  indifferently.  It  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  fuzed  by  them  with  the  cutting  claw  than 
the  other,  but  in  either  cafe  the  quicked  way  to  get  difen- 
gaged  from  the  creature  is  to  pluck  oft  its  claw  : a new 
one  will  be  produced  in  its  place,  though  it  will  never  attain 
the  fize  of  the  former.  The  female,  or  hen  lobfeer,  does  not 
call  her  Ihell  the  fame  year  that  fire  depoiits  her  ova,  or  in 
the  common  phrafe,  the  berry.  When  the  ova  fird  appear 
under  her  tail,  they  are  very  fmall  and  extremely  black,  but 
they  become  in  fuccefilon  almofl  as  large  as  ripe  elderberries 
before  they  are  dtpofited,  and  turn  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depofiting 
them.  They  continue  full,  and  depofiting  the  ova  in  cou- 
ftant  fucceffion  as  long  as  the  black  fubftance  can  be  found 
in  their  body,  which,  when  boiled,  turns  of  a beautiful  red 
colour  and  is  called  the  coral.  Hen  lobllers  are  found  in 
berry  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  a common  mi ftake  that 
a berried  hen  is  always  in  perfetlion  for  the  table.  When 
her  berries  appear  large  and  brownifh,  fire  will  always  be 
found  exhaufted,  watery,  and  poor.  Though  the  ova  be 
cad  at  all  times  of  the  year,  they  feem  only  to  come  to  life 
during  the  warm  fummer  months  of  July  and  Augud. 
Great  numbers  of  them  may  then  be  found  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  tadpoles  fwimming  about  the  little  pools  left  by 
the  tides  among  the  rocks,  and  many  alfo  under  their  proper 
form  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length. 

In  cafting  their  (hells,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  lob- 
fters  are  able  to  draw  the  flefh  of  their  large  claws  out,  leav- 
ing the  fhell  entire,  and  attached  to  their  body;  in  which 
date  they  are  condantly  found.  The  fifhermen  fay  the  lob- 
llers  pine  before  cading,  till  the  flefh  of  its  large  claw  is  no 
thicker  than  the  quill  of  a goofe,  which  enables  it  to  draw 
its  parts  through  the  joints  and  narrow  paffage  near  the 
trunk.  The  new  fhell  is  quite  membranous  at  fird,  but 
hardens  by  degrees.  Lobders  only  grow  in  fize  while  their 
(hells  are  in  their  foft  date.  They  are  chofen  for  the  table 
by  their  being  heavy,  in  proportion  to  their  fize ; and  by 
the  hardnefs  of  their  (hells  on  the  fides,  which  when  in 
perfection  will  not  yield  to  moderate  preffure.  Barnacles 
and  other  fmall  fhell-fifh  adhering  to  them  are  edeemed 
certain  indications  of  fuperior  goodnefs.  Cock  lobders  are 
in  general  better  than  the  hens  in  winter  : they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  narrownefs  of  their  tail,  and  by  their 
having  a drong  fpine  upon  the  centre  of  each  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  proceffes  beneath  the  tail,  which  fupport  the  four 
middle  plates  of  the  tails.  The  fifh  of  the  lobder’s  claw  is 
more  tender,  delicate,  and  eafy  of  digedion  than  that  of' 
the  tail.  The  Scarborough  fifhermen  do  not  take  lobders 
in  pots  as  is  ufual  in  dill  and  deep  waters ; they  ufe  a bag- 
net  fixed  to  an  iron  hoop,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fufpended  by  three  lines  like  a feale.  The  bait  is  commonly 
fifh-guts  tied  to  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  net.  They 
can  take  none  in  the  day-time,  except  when  the  water  is 
thick : they  are  commonly  caught  in  the  night,  but  even 
then  it  is  not  pofiible  to  take  any  when  the  fta  has  that  lu- 
minous appearance  which  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the 
nereis  no&iluca.  In  fummer  the  lobders  are  found  near  the 
(hoip,  and  thence  to  about  fix  fathoms  depth  of  water  ; and 
in  winter  they  are  feldom  taken  in  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms.  Like  infeCls,  they  are  much  more  aClive  and 
alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the  water  they  can 


run  nimbly  upon  their  legs,  or  fmall  claw?,  and  if  alarmed, 
can  fpring,  tail  foremod,  to  a furprifing  didance  as  fwift  as 
a bird  can  fly.  The  fifhermen  can  fee  them  pafs  about 
thirty  feet,  and  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  motions,  fuppofe 
they  may  go  much  further.  Athenasus  remarks  this  cir- 
cumdance,  and  fays  the  incurvated  lobders  will  fpring  with 
the  aUivity  of  dolphins.  Their  eyes  are  raifed  upon  move- 
able  bafes,.  which  enables  them  to  fee  readily  every  way. 
When  frightened,  they  will  fpring  from  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  to  their  hold  in  the  rock  ; and,  what  is  not  lefs  fur- 
prifing than  true,  will  throw  themfelves  into  their  hold  in 
that  manner,  through  an  entrance  barely  fufficient  for  their 
bodies  to  pafs  ; as  is  frequently  feen  by  the  people  who  en- 
deavour to  take  them  at  Filey  bridge.  In  frody- weather, 
if  any  happen  to  be  found  hear  the  fhore,  they  are  quite 
torpid  and  benumbed. 

Fluviatilis.  Thorax  fmooth  ; fnout  dentated  and 
armed  at  the  bafe  with  a fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  ; hands 
fcabrous. 

Cancer  adacus,  Linn.  The  common  craw.fifh  of  Eng- 
lifli  writers.  This  kind  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
attains  the  fize  of  a moderately  fmall  lobder ; more  com- 
monly they  fcarcely  exceed  a finger’s  length.  They  inhabit 
rivers,  lodging  themfelves  in  holes,  which  they  perforate  in 
clayey  banks.  Colour  olivaceous,  or  dark  brown.  Flefh 
good.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Serratus.  Hands  ferrated;  tail  muricated  on  each 
fide  by  a triple  row  of  fpinous  protuberances.  Zool.  N. 
Hoik  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Narval.  Snout  very  long,  afeending,  compreffed,  and 
ferrated  on  each  fide.  Fabr. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  tail  confids  of  five 
leaves,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  fubulate. 

Casmentarius.  Thorax  fmooth,  cylindrical;  fnout 
obtufe;  hands  aculeated.  Molin.  Chili. 

Very  common  in  the  rivers  of  Chili.  Length  eight  inches  ; 
colour  fufeous,  veined  with  red  ; flefh  white  and  very  good. 

C/Erulescens.  Bluifh  ; thorax  fmooth;  fnout  ad- 
vanced, fubulate,  and  bidentated.  Fabr.  Inhabits  deep 
waters.  Thorax  with  two  fmall  teeth  at  the  bafe  of  the 
probofcis;  fird  fegment  of  the  abdomen  very  large  ; middle 
leaf  of  the  tail  emarginate  ; legs  filiform.  Very  frequent 
between  the  tropics. 

Fulgens.  Probofcis  very  fhort  and  fubulate;  legs 
fimple.  Fabr. 

Body  fmall,  whitifh,  fubdiaphanous ; fhines  by  night. 
Inhabits  the  fea  round  Brafil. 

Ho  mar  1.  Segments  of  the  body  (lightly  fpinous  on  the 
back  ; tail  fafciculated,  and  armed  with  ferrated  dyles. 
Fabr.  Found  on  the  coad  of  Norway. 

Fulvus.  Thorax  fmooth;  probofcis  fhort,  ferrated  on 
both  fides  ; hands  compreffed,  and  crenated  on  each  fide. 
Fabr. 

H arengum.  Snout  fubulate  ; eyes  globofe  and  promi- 
nent. Fabr.  • 

This  is  the  principal  food  of  herrings  and  cod-fifli,  in- 
habiting the  feas  in  prodigious  numbers.  The  body  is  mi- 
nute, white,  and  filiform.  Adacus  halecum  of  Gmelin. 

Crassicornis.  Thorax  articulated,  the  fixth  pair  of 
legs  very  long.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the  American  feas.  Tho- 
rax carinated  on  the  back,  and  confiding  of  eight  joints ; 
the  anterior  part  retufe  and  without  probofcis  ; tail  with 
fix  filiform  dyles.  Colour  reddifh.  Size  of  the  common 
fhrimp. 

Histrjo.  Thorax  armed  at  the  margin  with  two  teeth  ; 
fnout  lanceolate,  and  ferrated  ; body  variegated.  Fabr.  In- 
habits Greenland.  Size  fmall. 
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PtANATUS  Probofcis  very  fliort  and  fubulate;  hands 
very  Ion",  with  a compreffed  carinated  finger.  Fabr.  Brit. 
Mnf. 

Body  fmooth,  pale,  and  without  fpots ; hands  fiat,  above 
reddifti,  beneath  yellowifti,  with  a fingle  raifed  line;  legs 
yellovvilh.  Size  of  the  common  (hrimp. 

Boreas.  Thorax  prickly,  fecond  and  third  pair  of  legs 
filiform.  Fabr.  Defcribed  in  Phipps’s  voyage  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  North  Sea.  The  probofcis  is  fliort,  deprefied, 
acute,  grooved  on  both  fidcs,  with  a firong  tooth  beneath. 

Carinatus.  Thorax  with  a dentated  keel ; probofcis 
fhort,  recurved,  and  furnifhed  with  three  teeth  at  the  tip. 
The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

Groenlandicus.  Anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  and 
probofcis  toothed ; feelers  fpinous  at  the  tip;  body  fufeous. 
Inhabits  the  Greenland  feas.  Snout  advanced,  with  three 
teeth  above  and  two  beneath  ; exterior  pair  of  antennae  very 
long,  and  variegated  with  red  and  white  ; anterior  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  thorax  with  three  teeth,  and  back  cari- 
nated with  four  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  ending  in  a 
fpine  each  fide  ; middle  leaf  of  the  tail  with  two  toothed 
lines.  . 

Varius.  Margin  of  the  thorax  with  a fingle  tooth; 
probofcis  ferrated  on  both  Tides  ; body  variegated. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  taken  in  the 
Norway  Ocean  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  The  exterior  an- 
tenna? are  longer  than  the  body,  rufous  with  four  white 
fpots.  Thorax  cylindrical,  fmooth,  with  a firong  tooth 
above-the  eyes.  Probofcis  projecting,  afeending,  and  fer- 
rated both  above  and  beneath.  Abdomen  cinereous,  with 
many  oblique  rufous  bands  ; middle  leaf  of  the  tail  fuuu- 
late  ; fecond  pair  of  legs  filiform,  and  longer  than  the  reft. 

Scaber.  Anterior  part  of  the  thorax  fcabrous  ; fnout 
fhort,  fubulate ; hands  oblong  and  hairy.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Muf.  DaldorfF.  Smaller  than  aftacus 
norwegicus. 

SeClion.  **  Inner  pair  of  antenna  ihree-cleft. 

Jamaicensis.  Probofcis  ferrated  above,  beneath  tri- 
•dentated  ; arms  and  hands  muricated,  pincers  with  a firong 
fpine  on  the  inner  edge.  Sloane,  &c.  Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Norwegicus.  Thorax  fpinous  on  the  anterior  part  ; 
hands  prifm-ftiaped,  with  fpinous  angles.  Fabr.  Cancer 
norwegicus.  Liun.  Found  chiefly  in  the  Norway  fea,  from 
whence  its  name. 

Pennaceus.  Thorax  fmooth  ; probofcis  projecting  and 
ferrated  above,  beneath  fmooth  ; fingers  filiform! 

This  is  fmaller  than  the  laft.  Margin  of  the  thorax  with 
a fingle  tooth  each  fide ; hands  fliort,  ovate  with  linear 
acute  fingers. 

Crangom.  Thorax  fmooth;  probofcis  fliort,  and  very 
entire  ; hands  with  a tingle  moveable  fang.  Inhabits  moft 
Tandy  lhores  of  Europe.  With  us  is  known  by  the  name  of 
fhrimp.  Flefii  delicate.  This  has  only  fix  legs  ; middle  leaf 
of  the  tail  fubulate  ; colour  pale-yellowifli,  femi-tranfparent 
and  dotted. 

Tettigonus.  Thorax  fpinous;  four  anterior  legs  fili- 
form. Fabr.  Inhabits  Iceland. 

***  Family  Palremon. 

Antenna:  four  ; the  interior  fliort,  trifid,  with  a fcale,  or 
plate  at  the  bafe  *,  the  exterior  very  long  and  fetaceous  ; 
body  fubcyiindric  ; anterior  feet  terminating  commonly  in 
pincers. 

Carcinus.  Hand -claws  equal,  projecting  and  muricated  ; 
probofcis  afeending,  and  longer  than  the  antennae  plates, 
pabr. — Loculla  marina.  Rumpf.  Aftacus  fluviatilis  major, 
Sloane.  Inhabits  rivers  of  America. 
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Longimanus.  Hand  claws  advanced,  unequal,  fmooth  ; 
fnout  ftraight,  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  antennae 
plates. 

Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  thorax  is  fmooth,  with 
two  teeth  on  each  fide  at  the  anterior  part  ; hands  filiform, 
projecting,  fmooth,  the  left  one  much  longed , legs 
fmooth. 

Brevimanus.  Hand  claws  of  moderate  length  ; fingers 
or  pincers  rather  fliort  ; probofcis  afeending,  and  longer 
than  the  antennas  plates. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Smaller  than  longimanus;  fnout  comprefibd,  and  ferrated 
on  both  tides  ; thorax  fmooth,  glabrous,  with  two  teeth  on 
each  fide  of  the  anterior  part  ; hand-claws  filiform,  and  rather 
longer  than  the  legs,  and  fmooth. 

Coromandeli anus.  Hand-claws  of  moderate  length  ; 
pincers  rather  fliort ; fnout  fame  length  as  the  antenna: 
plates.  From  the  coafi  of  Coromandel.  Very  fimilar  to 
the  preceding,  of  which  it  may  be  only  a variety  ; it  differs 
principally  in  the  probofcis,  being  fiiorter  as  well  as  the 
pincers. 

Tranquebaricus.  Hand-claws  long  and  filiform; 
hands  ovate.  Inhabits  Tranquebar.  Daldorff. 

Snout  afeending,  rather  longer  than  the  antenrse  plates, 
and  ferrated  at  the  back  ; hand-claws  as  long  as  the  body, 
filiform,  very  thin  and  fmooth  ; hands  thick ; legs  filiform 
and  fmooth. 

Lar.  Hand-claws  projecting,  equal,  muricated ; fnout 
ftraight,  and  length  of  the  antennas  feales. 

Inhabits  India.  Fabr.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  two  acute 
teeth  on  each  fide  ; fnout  compreffed  and  ferrated  ; legs 
muricated. 

Serratus.  Thorax  fmooth  and  fubcarinated ; fnout 
ferrated  on  each  fide.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Sea.  Vahl. 

Fucorum.  Thorax  fmooth  ; fnout  afeending,  with 
five  teeth  at  the  apex.  Lives  among  fuci.  Daldorff. 

Scym,LA.  Thorax  fmooth;  probofcis  ferrated  above, 
and  three-toothed  beneath  ; margin  of  the  thorax  with  five 
teeth.  Fabr. 

The  prawn.  Inhabits  European  feas. 

LoCusta.  Thorax  fmooth;  probofcis  projecting,  ad- 
vanced, above  ferrated,  beneath  fmooth  ; pincers  elongated 
and  filiform.  Aftacus  loculla.  Fabr.  Ent..  Syft.  Cancer 
locufta.  Linn. 

****  Family.  Alph^ius. 

Antennas  four  ; the  interior  ftiort  and  bifid  ; exterior  long, 
fimple,  with  a fcale  or  plate  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  pe- 
duncle. 

Tamulus.  Hand-claws  unequal;  the  left  hand  fmall 
and  filiform.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  Daldorff. 

Avarus.  Hand-claws  unequal ; fnout  ftiort  and  fubulate. 

Inhabits  India.  Daldorff.  The  inner  pair  of  antenna? 
blue  ; thorax  fmooth  ; fnout  (harp-pointed  ; four  hand- 
claws,  the  anterior  ones  largeft  ; right  hand  large  and  com- 
preffed ; pofterior  pair  very  thin  and  filiform. 

Olf  Tamuhis  and  avarus  are  perhaps  only  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies. 

Rapax.  Hand-claws  unequal  ; anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  carinated  ; fnout  fubulate.  Daldorff. 

A native  of  the  Indian  Sea.  Thorax  fmooth  and  glabrous  ; 
four  hand-claws,  the  anterior  pair  of  which  has  fometimes 
the  right  hand,  fometimes  the  left  hand  largeft. 

Malabaricus.  Hand-claws  unequal;  right  hand  largeft ; 
legs  filiform. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  Sea.  Left  hand  longer  than  the 
right,  (which  is  largeft),  and  filiform. 
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Genus  Scyllarus. 

Antennse  four,  unequal ; inner  pair  rather  long,  filiform, 
with  the  latl  joint  bifid;  exterior  ones  deprefled,  flat,  and 
dilated,  and  ciliated  with  (pines;  thorax  large,  and  .ufually 
aculeated  or  rough ; body  long  ; tail  with  fwimming  ap- 
pendages ; legs  ten  ; no  chelifonn  arms. 

Species. 

Arctus.  Five  fpires  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  ; 
plates  of  the  antennse  ciliated  and  aculeatec^. 

Cancer  arftns.  Linn.  Potiquiquixe.  Jonft.  Umiktak. 
Muller.  Urfa  caftrata.  Belon.  and  Der  Barenkrebs  of 
Herbft.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  mod  feas.  Its  fizc  is  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  common  lobfter.  The  fhells  are  tubercu- 
lated,  of  a brown  colour,  and  fpotted  with  yellow ; legs 
dbotted  ; thighs  fpinous.  Muf.  Donov. 

' iEquiNOCTiALis.  Scabrous  ; thorax  and  plates  of  the 
antennse  crenated.  Brow.  Jam.  Fabr.  See. 

Antarctius.  Rough  and  pilofe  ; thorax  and  plates  of 
the  antennse  ferrated  and  ciliated.  A native  of  India.  Fabr. 
Muf.  Donov. 

Orientalis.  Scabrous ; anterior  part  of  the  thorax  at 
each  fide  armed  with  three  fpines  ; eyes  placed  clofe  to  the 
foremoft  one.  Eaft  Indies.  Fabr.  hluf.  Donov. 

The  thorax  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  of  the  middle  fize,  is 
rough,  with  three  diftin&  elevated  fpines  down  the  back  ; 
colour  pale  brown. 

Australis.  Plates  of  the  antennae  roundifh  and  fmooth. 
Fabr.  Muf.  Bankf. 

Difcovered  in  the  South  Seas.  Its  general  figure  fome- 
what  refembles  arftus,  but  is  narrower;  the  thorax  unequal, 
with  crenated  margin  ; claws  fimple. 

Genus  Palinurus. 

Antennse  four,  unequal,  pedunculate;  peduncle  jointed ; in- 
terior pair  fhort,  fetaceous,  bifid,  and  unarmed  ; exterior 
very  long,  fetaceous,  and  aculeated,  or  hifpid  ; body  elon- 
gated ; legs  ten,  armed  with  claws  dellitute  of  pincers,  and 
tufted  with  hair  at  their  extremity. 

Species. 

Homarus.  Thorax  prickly  on  the  anterior  part  with 
two  horns  in  front ; arms  without  hand-claws.— —Cancer 
homarus.  Linn.  Aftacus  homarus.  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  &c. 
Larger  than  the  common  lobfter. 

Elephas.  Thorax  muricate,  with  four  horn-s  on  the 
anterior  part ; the  middle  ones  larger  and  toothed — Pali- 
nurus  quadricornis.  Fabr.  Suppl.  Aftacus  elephas.  Ent. 
Syft. 

Polyphagus.  Thorax  very  flightly  fpinous ; legs  mar- 
bled with  blue.  Herbft. 

Ornatus.  Green,  fides  fpotted  with  white,  abdominal 
fegments  fmoothiih  ; nearly  allied  to  homarus  ; fhorter  an- 
tennas, and  legs  blue,  banded  with  white. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  Sea.  Fabr.  &c.  Probably  a variety 
of  polyphagus,  and  not  fufficiently  diftinft  from  the  follow- 
ing fpecies,  which  is  alfo  introduced  from  Fabricius. 

Fasciatus.  Greenifh  ; abdominal  fegments  with  a white 
pofterior  band.  Muf.  Daldorff.  Fabr.  A native  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Genus  Galathea. 

Antennas  four,  unequal  and  pedunculate  ; inner  ones 
fhort,  filiform,  of  three  joints,  that  at  the  extremity  bifid  : 
outer  pair  fetaceous  and  long  ; body  elongated  ; tail  folia- 
ceous  ; legs  ufually  ten  ; arms  chelate. 

Species. 

Strigosa-  Thorax  plaited  on  the  fore  part  with  ciliated 
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wrinkles ; fnout  acute,  with  feven  denticles.  Fabr.  Cancer 
ftrigofus.  Linn. 

Length  from  five  to  feven  inches  when  full  grown ; co- 
lour brown  ; tips  of  the  pincers  of  the  fore-claws  red.  In- 
habits Europe.  Muf.  Donov. 

Rugosa.  Thorax  with  ciliated  wrinkles  on  the  anterior 
part,  and  fpinous  ; fnout  with  three  denticles ; arms  long 
and  {lender.  Galathea  rugofa.  Fabr.  Cancer  rugofus. 
Gmel.  Cancer  bamffius.  Penn. 

Difcovered  by  Mr.  Cordiner  on  the  coaft  of  Bamff,  Scot- 
land. Muf.  Donov. 

Gregaria.  Thorax  with  ciliated  plates;  fnout  with 
three  denticles  ; anterior  feelers  very  long.  Fabr. 

Much  fmaller  than  the  two  preceding.  It  is  found  in 
the  fea  round  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  where  it  occurs  fome- 
times  in  fuch  vaft  ftioals  that  the  fea  appears  perfeftly  red, 
that  being  the  prevailing  colour  of  them  when  alive  ; it  has 
a brown  fpot  on  the  back  ; and  the  hand-claws  are  rough. 
Muf.  Bankf. 

Amplectens.  Thorax  fmooth  ; fnout  very  fhort  and 
emarginate  ; middle  pair  of  legs  very  long. 

The  body  of  this  kind  is  fmall,  whitifti,  fubdiaphanous, 
and  dotted  with  red  ; thorax  unarmed,  roundifh  behind,  and 
broad,  and  narrowing  towards  the  front  ; four  antennse  feta- 
ceous, and  very  long  ; abdomen  of  five  fegments  ; tail  of 
five  leaves,  the  middle  one  tongue-ftiaped. 

This  kind  is  highly  luminous  by  night  ; it  inhabits  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Fabr.  Muf.  Bankf. 

Genus  Hippa. 

Antennse  fometimes  two,  and  pedunculate;  commonly  fours 
unequal,  and  fringed  with  thick  hairs  ; inner  pair  very  fhort, 
and  bifid  ; body  oblong  ; tail  with  fmall  lateral  appendages 
at  the  joints  next  the  bafe ; legs  ufually  ten,  and  deftitute  of 
pincers. 

Species. 

Adactyla.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  very  entire  mar- 
gin ; tail  infle&ed,  the  laft  joint  long,  fubulate,  and 
ciliated  at  each  fide ; hand-claw  without  fangs.  Inhabits 
the  South  feas.  Bankfian  Cab.  Cancer  Adadfylus,  Gmel. 

Testudinaria.  Thorax  fomewhat  ovate,  fmooth,  four- 
toothed in  front,  fecond  pair  of  legs  longcft.  Herbft. 
Muf- 

Eremitus.  Tail  inflected,  laft  joint  ovate.  Fabr.  Inha- 
bits the  Indian  feas.  Manibus  nullis,  pedibus  utrinque  quin- 
que  natatoriis,  Linn. 

Dorsipes.  Thorax  glabrous,  truncated  in  front,  and 
armed  with  feven  teeth  ; hand-claws  compreffed,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a falcated  thumb.  Fabr.  Cancer  dorfipes, 
Linn. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans. 
Length  of  the  body  and  tail  about  three  inches.  Thorax 
fmooth,  and  of  a v.hitifh  colour,  the  margins  hairy  and  cre- 
nated ; a fmall  plait  ciliated  with  denticles  projeils  before 
the  front.  The  outer  feelers  contain  four  joints,  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  which  are  long,  cruftaceous,  compreffed,  and 
ciliated  ; tail  thin  ; hand  claws  rough  above,  beneath  fmooth, 
pincers  very  fhort. 

Symnista.  Thorax  truncated  and  ciliated  in  front ; hand- 
claws  heart-fhaped.  Inhabits  India.  , Cancer  fymnifta  of 
Linnaeus. 

Scabr a.  Thorax  ovate,  truncated  before,  and  armed  with 
many  teeth ; hand-claws  compreffed,  and  toothed  at  each 
fide.  A native  of  the  South  Seas.  Muf.  Bankf. 

The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is  large,  ovate,  and  rough,  with 
elevated  oblong  dots,  fides  crenated  ; tail  very  fhort,  infk&cd 
and  ciliated ; hand-claws  incurvated,  hands  large  and  rough, 
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with  two  teeth  on  the  fuperior  margin,  and  five  on  the  lower 
one  : legs  eight,  comprtffed,  and  ciliated,  the  extreme  joint 
ovate-lanceolate.  Fabr.  & c. 

Dentata.  Thorax  fmooth,  with  five  teeth  on  each  fide  ; 
tarfi  fpinous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  European  feas. 

Moderate  fize,  glofly,  pale  colour,  with  a tooth  on  each 
fide,  behind  the  eye,  three  in  the  middle,  and  one  bthind ; 
arms  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  fomewhat  fpinous. 

Scutellata.  Thorax  nearly  entire  and  ciliated  ; hands 
chelate.  Fabr. 

Deferibed  by  Fabrieius,  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh 
mufeum.  Native  place  unknown.  It  is  fmall,  with  ovate 
thorax,  rounded  in  front,  and  becoming  narrower  behind  ; 
hands  fmooth. 

Gmelin  adds  to  the  above  fpecies,  Cancharusof  Linn,  and 
Sinicus  of  Herbit,  but  exprelfes  doubt  whether  they  are  of 
this  family  or  genus. 

Cancharus  has  the  thorax  rugofe,  oval,  hands  com- 
preffed,  and  fpinous  at  the  margin.  Linn.  Inhabits  South 
America  and  India. 

Sinicus.  Thorax  fomewhat  comprefted,  oval,  and  fpin- 
ous ; arms  and  legs  fpinous.  Flerbit.  A native  of  China. 

* Sedlion  Symethis. 

Antenna:  two,  very  fliort,  and  containing  four  joints 
each. 

Variolosa.  Thorax  variolous,  and  toothed  in  front.; 
legs  furrowed  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Inhabits  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

This  fpecies,  arranged  in  the  former  works  of  Fabrieius  in 
the  genus  Hippa,  forms  a new  genus,  of  which  it  is  the  only 
fpecies  in  Supplementum  Ent.  Syft.  under  the  name  of  Sy- 
methis, Fabrieius  having  found  that  inftead  of  four  anten- 
nae it  pofieffes  only  two,  and  thofe  different  in  ftru&urc 
from  Hippa.  His  genus  Symethis  is  thus  deferibed : an- 
tennae duae  breviffimae,  quadriarticiolatae,  intra  roftrum  binulae 
reconditae.  Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  form  a new  genus 
than  feftion  of  Hippa,  in  the  prefent  arrangement.  It  is  of 
the  middle  fize ; fnout  fhort  and  feven-toothed  ; anterior 
part  of  the  thorax  with  unequal  imprefled  dots  and  obtufe 
teeth,  fmooth  behind,  with  lateral  rugofities ; hands  fmooth  ; 
kgs  elongated, ciliated,  and  hooked  at  the  tip.  Muf.  Spengler. 

Obf.  Fabrieius  in  Supplementum  Ent.  refers  five  of  the 
above  deferibed  fpecies  to  his  new  genus  albunea  ; fymnifta, 
fcutellata,  dorfipes,  fcabra,  and  dentata. 

Genus  Ranina. 

Antennae  four,  fhort  ; the  two  inner  ones  bifid  at  the  ex- 
treme joint ; body  oblong,  wedge-fliaped,  truncated  in  front ; 
tail  fmall,  and  ciliated  at  the  edges ; legs  eight,  the  fourpof- 
terior  ones  terminating  in  fwimmers ; hand-claws  two,  armed 
with  pincers. 

Species. 

Serrata.  Cancer  raninus,  Linn.  ? Ranina  ferrata,  La 
Marck. 

The  thorax  of  this  crab  is  aculeated,  or  covered  with 
prickles ; colour  fufeous ; hairs  that  fringe  the  legs  and  tail 
yellowifh  brown.  Inhabits  the  Indian  feas.  Rumpf.  and 
Herbft. 

Genus  Squilla. 

Antenna  four,  nearly  equal,  and  pedunculate ; interior 
pair  rather  long  and  trifid,  the  exterior  ones  with  an  oblong 
plate  ; thorax  fhort ; tail  very  long,  and  enlarging  towards 
the  pofterior  extremity ; legs  fourteen. 

Species. 

Maculata,  Hands  with  a Angle  ten-dentated  fang; 
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body  very  fmooth  ; tail  five-toothed  on  each  fide.  Fabr. 
Sup  pi. 

Mantis.  Hands  with  a fingle  fix-dentated  fang,  fuban- 
gulated  ; tail  ferrated  and  fpinous.  Fabr.  Supp.l.  Cancer 
mantis,  Linn. 

Inhabits  chiefly  the  Mediterranean  and  Afiatic  feas.  Is 
eaten  by  the  Italians  and  the  Chinefe.  Length  about  five  or 
fix  inches. 

Raphidea.  Hands  with  a fingle  eight-dentated  fang;' 
body  with  two  elevated  lines  on  each  fide. 

Very  fimilar  to  Squilla  mantis.  Found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Muf.  Daldorff. 

Phalangium.  Hands  with  a fingle  five-dentated  fang, 
the  firlt  and  third  tooth  of  which  are  longefl  ; body  fmooth. 
Inhabits  the  Fall  Indian  feas.  Body  fmallerthan  S.  mantis, 
fmooth,  glabrous;  laft  fegment  ferrated  with  fpines.  Muf. 
Daldorff. 

Ichneumon.  Elands  with  a fingle  four-dentated  fang; 
margin  of  the  tail  ciliated,  with  thick  fpinous  protuberances. 
From  the  Ealt  Indies.  Muf.  Daldorff.  Smaller  than  S. 
phalangium  ; body  with  three  elevated  lines  on  both  fides. 

Scyllarus.  Elands  with  a fingle  ftraight,  ventricofe,  an- 
gular, three-toothed  fang.  Inhabits  Alia.  Fabr.  Cancer 
fcyllarus,  Linn. 

Ciliata.  Flands  with  a fingle  three-toothed  fang;  twe 
extreme  joints  of  the  abdomen  ciliated  with  fpines.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  feas.  Spengler. 

Chi agra.  Hands  with  a fingle  fang,  fubulate,  with  a 
rufous  protuberance  at  the  bafe.  Fabr.  Squilla  arenaria  of 
llumphius.  This  is  a native  of  the  South  Sea.  Muf. 
Banks. 

Vitrea.  Thorax  fmooth,  carinated  with  fubulate  angles; 
hands  with  a fingle  fubulate  unarmed  fang.  Found  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Muf.  Banks. 

Genus  Pagurus. 

Artennse  four,  unequal,  the  inner  ones  fliort  and  bifid  at 
the  fummit,  the  exterior  fetaceous,  and  ufually  longeft  ; body 
oblong,  thorax  cruftaceous;  abdomen  vehicular,  naked,  foft* 
and  furnifhed  at  the  tip  with  hooks  or  claws. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  moftly  parafitical,  and  in- 
habit the  empty  cavities  of  turbinated  fhells,  the  animals  of 
which  they  attack  and  devour  to  gain  poffeffion  of  their  ftiell, 
and  it  is  chiefly  on  the  teftaceous  mollufca,  or Jhell fjh , that 
they  fubfift.  They  change  their  habitation  as  they  increafe 
in  growth,  firft  occupying  the  (hells  of  the  common  peri- 
winkle, or  trochus,  then  perhaps  a nerit  as  large  as  a walnut, 
and  after  that  a whelk.  But  the  paguri  of  climates  warmer 
than  thofe  of  Europe  are  often  larger  than  with  us,  and  re- 
quire (hells  of  coniiderable  fize  for  their  habitation.  The  tail 
is  naked  and  tender,  being  covered  only  with  a (kin  of  very 
delicate  texture,  but  it  is  furniflied  at  the  extremity  with  one 
or  more  hooks,  by  means  of  which  it  fecures  itfelf  to  the  (hell 
which  it  makes  choice  of.  It  is  aftonifhing  with  what  facility 
thofe  animals  crawl  both  in  the  water  and  on  the  ftrand,  bear- 
ing at  the  fame  time  the  (hell  that  ferves  them  as  a covering 
on  their  back.  They  are  indiferiminately  called  foldier-crabs 
and  hermit-crabs,  from  the  idea  of  their  living  in  a tent,  or 
retiring  into  a cell. 

Species. 

Latro.  Thorax  at  the  future  four-cleft  ; tail  firr.ple  and 
ventricofe  beneath.  Linn.  Bouverfires,  Rochef,  See.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Inhabits  the  holes  and  cavities 
of  rocks,  from  whence  it  wanders  abroad  in  the  night-time 
in  fearch  of  cocoa  nuts,  which  it  procures  by  climbing  up 
the  trees,  and  throwing  them  dbwn,  then  defeending  after 
them,  and  tearing  them  open  with  the  two  fore-claws. 
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The  Indians  eat  the  flefh  of  this  kind  of  hermit-crab  after 
taking  out  the  entrails,  which  they  think  poifonous. 

Miles.  Parafitic.  Left  hand  largeft,  and  muricated 
on  each  fide  ; legs  with  very  long  ferrated  claws.  Herbft. 
Fabr. 

A fpecies  of  large  fize.  Inhabits  the  Fall  Indies. 

Custos.  Parafitic.  Left  hand-claw  largeft ; hand  fmooth  ; 
legs  with  very  long  fmooth  claws.  Fabr. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  defcribed  in  Suppl.  Fabr. 
from  the  Mufeum  of  Daldorff ; much  refembles  Miles,  but 
is  diftinft. 

Diaphanus.  Parafitic.  Depreffcd;  left  hand  largeft 
and  fmoothifh ; joint  below  dilated  on  the  back.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  fea. 

Aniculus.  Parafitic.  Thorax  ovate,  ciliated  at  the 
hides  ; legs  rugged,  and  hairy.  Fabr.  Defcribed  from  the 
Bankfian  cabinet.  Inhabits  the  South  Seas. 

Bern  hard  us.  Parafitic.  Hand-claws  muricated,  the 
right  one  largeft.  Linn.  An  European  kind. 

Hung ARUS.  Parafitic.  Hands  hairy  and  tipped  with 
black,  the  right  one  largeft,  body  banded  with  red.  Herbft. 

A native  of  India.  Smaller  than  Pagurus  Diogenes. 
Peduncle  of  the  eyes  pale  with  red  bands  ; body  fmooth  ; 
legs  and  hands  hirfute. 

Clyp-EAtus.  Parafitic.  Thorax  fmooth,  very  entire 
and  compreffed  ; left  hand  largeft,  and  with  the  kgs  dotted. 
Fabr. 

Body  fmal!,  comprefTed,  whitifh.  Antennas  fnfcous  ; 
hands  white,  with  purple  dots,  and  a marginal  blue  fpot. 
Legs  white  with  innumerable  dots  and  fpecklings  of  purple. 

Diogenes.  Parafitic.  Hands  muricated,  pubefcent  ; 
left  hand  largeft.  Fabr.  Suppl.  &c. 

Called  by  Kaempfer,  Garni  na  al  Koona,  and  Modder- 
man  of  Rurnphius.  Inhabits  American  and  Indian  feas. 
This,  like  moll  of  its  genus,  inhabits  empty  fhells ; the 
general  colour  is  pale  teftaceous  or  yellowifh  brown. 

Tubularis.  Parafitic.  Subcyiindrical : lhell  with  ex- 
cavated dots.  Fabr. 

Cancer  tubularis,  Linn.  Inhabits  the  fhells  of  Serpula 
glomerata  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Oculatus.  Parafitic.  Hand-claws  muricated,  equal ; 
peduncles  of  the  eyes  as  long  as  the  thorax.  Fabr. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  fhells  of  Murex  Brandaris.  Size  of 
Bernhardus,  our  common  hermit  crab.  Body  entirely  ferru- 
ginous ; peduncles  of  the  eyes  advanced  or  projecting,  cy- 
lindrical, with  a tooth  at  the  bafe.  Arms  with  a fangui- 
neous  fpot  on  each  fide ; hand-claws  rough. 

Alatus.  Paraftic.  Hands  fmooth,  with  three  wing- 
like projeftions ; right  hand  largeft.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Ice- 
land. Dr.  Koenig.  Rather  fmaller  than  Bernhardus  ; joint 
below  the  hands  rough  ; wing-like  projedlions  acute. 

Ophthalmicus.  Parafitic.  Hands  equal,  muricated; 
legs  fafciculated  with  hairs ; eyes  clavate.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Daldorff.  Eyes  large,  and  placed  on  fhort 
peduncles,  at  the  bafe  a fmall  acute  fcale  ; hands  fhort, 
equal,  muricated,  with  hairs,  rufous.  Perhaps  Cancer 
Chbtmarius  of  Herbft. 

Araneikormis.  Paraftic.  Hands  rough  ; tail  callous 
at  the  tip,  and  furnifhed  with  a hooked  tip.  Fabr. 

Sclopetarius.  Paraftic.  Thorax  fmooth,  entire; 
hands  equal,  granulated,  thighs  of  the  fecond  pair  of  legs 
compreffed.  Herbft.  Der  Mufketier. 

Thi&  is  about  half  the  fize  of  Pagurus  Bernhardus  ; co- 
lour pale  brown,  with  a blue  ftreak  down  the  middle  o-f  the 
two  anterior  pair  of  kgs,  and  peduncles  of  the  eves  of  the 
fame  colour. 

Tympanista.  Paraftic.  Thorax  fmooth,  very  entire  ; 


legs  flriated  ; claws  marbled.  Der  Trommelfchlager. 
Herbft.  Smaller  than  the  foregoing  ; hands  linear. 

Tibicen.  Parafitic . Thorax  fmooth,  and  very  entire  ; 
left  hand-claw  largeft  ; hands  and  kgs  chefnut,  whitifh  at 
the  tip. 

Excayatus.  Paraftic.  Right  hand  largeft,  with  two 
excavations,  and  another  fimilar  on  the  moveable  pincer, 
Der  Aufgehohlte.  Herbft. 

Sc/evola.  Paraftic.  Hands  muricated,  left  one 
largeft,  whitifh  ; inner  fides  bearded;  eyes  obliquely  wedged, 
pedicle  comprefTed.  Forfkal,  &c. 

Lagcpodes.  Parafitic.  Cinereous  brown;  legs  rough 
with  hirfuties  ; left  hand  largeft.  Forfkal. 

Dubius.  Parafitic.  Hands  fomewhat  glabrous;  that 
on  the  left  fide  fmalleft.  Herbft.  Muf.  Donov. 

Canaliculatus.  Parafitic.  Hands  and  joint  below- 
grooved,  with  elevated  denticulate  margin  ; legs  with  hairy 
tufts.  Cancer  canaliculatus.  Herbft. 

Megistos.  Rufous  wich  rounailh  white  fpots  ; hands 
and  kgs  fpinous,  and  hirfute.  Herbft. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  kgs  and  claws  vermilion  ; thorax 
paler  and  body  inclining  to  purple,  and  fprinkled  all  ovev 
with  diftinft  roundifh  white  fpots  ; laft  fegment  of  the  abdo- 
men and  bafe  of  the  tail  red,  but  the  tail  itfelf  brown  and 
immaculate.  Size  of  a moderately  fmall  lobfter,  or  rather 
lefs. 

Strigatus.  Parafitic.  Thorax  rather  flat,  and  whitifh  ; 
hands  and  legs  rufous,  with  tranfverfe  breaks.  Herbft. 
Muf.  Found  in  a volute.  Smaller  than  Pagurus  Bernhar- 
dus. 

Pedunculatus.  Paraftic.  Thorax  flat,  depreffcd ; 
peduncles  of  the  eyes  thick  ; left  hand  largeft,  inflated,  and 
muricated.  Herbft.  Muf.  Donov. 

General  colour  pale  ferruginous ; abdomen  cinereous, 
marked  with  pale,  yellowifh  at  the  tip  ; two  pofterior  pair  of 
legs  pale, 

Arrosor.  Parafitic.  Thorax  flat ; hands  and  legs  with 
numerous  tranfverfe,  irregular  furrows.  Cancer  Arrofor, 
Herbft. 

Crustaceous  Animals. 

Third  order,  Crufacees  fejfiliocles , Pa  March. 

Heads  generally  diftinft  from  the  thorax  ; eyes  fixed  and 
feflile  ; body  long,  and  covered  with  many  plates. 

Genus  Gammarus. 

Antenna:  four,  very  fimple  and  pedunculate ; anterior  ones 
fhort  and  Tubulate ; pofterior  fetaceous.  Head  diftinft, 
body  fmall,  oblong,  compreffed,  linear,  of  many  joints. 
Tail  with  many  ftyles  ; kgs  numerous. 

Species. 

Ampulla.  Hands  without  fangs ; legs  fourteen;  pcf- 
terior  thighs  compreffed  and  dilated.  Inhabits  the  North 
Seas.  Phipps. 

Carinatus.  Hands  without  fangs;  legs  fourteen; 
back  carinated,  and  fpinous.  Fabr. 

Larger  than  Gammarus  Locufla  ; body  whitifh,  fome- 
what compreffed,  back  carinated ; fegments  fomewhat 
fpinous  behind.  Muf.  Brit. 

Nugax.  Hands  without  fangs  ; kgs  fourteen  ; fix  pof- 
terior thighs  compreffed  and  dilated.  Inhabits  the  North 
Seas.  Phipps  Voy. 

Cancellus.  Hands  without  fangs;  legs  fixteen.  In- 
habits rivers  of  Siberia.  Onifcus  cancellus  of  Pallas. 

Longicornis.  Hands  without  fangs;  antenna  longer 
than  the  body  ; tail  obtufe.  Fabr.  Cancer  groffipes,  Linn. 
Onifcus  volutator,  Pallas.  Cancer  linearis.  Penn. 

Locusta.  Hands  four,  without  fangs;  legs  fourteen, 
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thighs  fimple  ; tail  with  bifid  fpines.  Inhabits  fandy  fliores 
of  Europe. 

Pul  ex.  Hands  four,  without  fangs  ; legs  ten.  Fabr. 
Cancer  pulex,  Linn.  Pulex  fluviatilis,  Kay.  Very  common 
in  rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains.  Suppofed  to  be  luminous 
at  times  by  night.  Swims  in  an  incurvated  poflure. 

Corniger.  Ha'.ids  without  fangs;  probofcis  incurvated 
and  fubulate  ; fides  of  the  thorax  with  a double  horn.  In- 
habits the  Norway  feas.  The  body  confifts  of  eleven  fiiort 
fegments,  whitifh,  edged  with  red. 

Linearis.  Hands  four  with  a fingle  fang  ; legs  ten. 
Cancer  linearis,  Linn.  Onifcus  fcolopendroidcs,  Pallas. 
Salinus.  Legs  twenty,  fpreading  ; tail  fubulate.  Matty. 
Stagnalis.  Hands  without  fangs;  legs  twenty-two; 
tail  cylindrical  and  bifid.  Linn.  Tranf. 

Gibbosus.  Oblong,  gibbous;  antennae  folded,  and 
very  long.  Inhabits  Portugal. 

Body  fmall,  fmooth,  glabrous,  yellowiflr  fprinkled  with 
dots  of  fufeous.  Head  thick,  obtufe,  with  a large  green 
fpot ; eyes  large.  Antennae  fetaceous,  and  bent  under  the 
body,  folded,  and  three  Limes  the  length  of  the  body  ; tail 
confifting  of  three  acuminated  leaves. 

Esca.  Hands  without  fangs;  tail  jointed,  fubulate,  and 
cleft  at  the  tip.  Size  of  Gammarus  pulex.  Inhabits  the 
Norway  Sea,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  herrings.  Body 
blackilh  ; head  fomewhat  hyaline  ; tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body. 

Medusarum.  Hands  four  with  a fingle  fang;  head 
very  obtufe.  Inhabits  Northern  feas,  and  often  found  ad- 
hering to  Medufe.  Strom. 

Podurus.  Body  containing  twelve  joints  ; hands  four 
without  fangs  ; legs  eight ; two  latt  joints  of  the  body  and 
the  tail  fpinous.  Miiller. 

Mutilus.  Arms  four,  fecond  pair  chelate  ; legs  eight ; 
body  of  ten  joints.  Muller. 

Arenarius.  Anterior  part  flattifh  ; pollerior  carinated, 
and  fomewhat  ferrated  ; four  anterior  legs  cheliform  and 
fmoot'ti  ; antennae  nearly  equal.  Afta  Halfn. 

Spinicarpus.  Four  anterior  legs  cheliform,  the  joint 
below  the  hand  produced  into  an  incurvated  acute  fpine. 
Zool.  Dan. 

Ventricosus.  Inflated  in  the  middle,  flattifh,  and 
red ; legs  fourteen;  fetaceous,  the  fecond  pair  clavate, 
Muller.  Much  refembling  the  larva  of  a mantis.  Length 
half  an  inch. 

CANCHARUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cancer, 
(Hippa  Fabr.)  deferibed  by  Linnaeus  as  a native  of  South 
America  and  India,  the  thorax  of  which  is  oval  and  rugged, 
with  the  hand-claws  compreffed,  and  fpinous  at  the  margin. 

CANCHE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  near  Etaples,^  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 
of  Calais. 

CANCHY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Abbeville. — A!fo,  a town  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados ; 10  miles  W.  of  Bayeux. 

CANCON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Villeneuve-d’ Agen,  2 leag.ues  W.  of  Montflanquin. 
The  place  contains  1425,  and  the  canton  8506  inhabitants ; 
the  territory  includes  162^  kiliometres,  and  11  com- 
munes. 

CANCRIFORMIS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Ce- 
rambyx,  found  in  South  America.  The  thorax  is  armed 
with  many  teeth  ; back  flat ; wing-cafes  and  anterior  (hanks 
with  a fingle  tooth.  Fabricius.  Gbf.  This  is  cerambyx 
puftulatus  of  Drury’s  illuftrations. 

CANCRINE  verfes,  in  Poetry , denote  the  fame  with 
retrograde ; which  fe  e . 


CANCRINUS  of  Rumpfius,  in  Entomology,  fynony- 
mous  with  Cancer  cursor.  See  Cursor. 

CANCRIZANS,  Lat.  Cancrizante,  Ital.  terms  in 
Mafic  for  a canon,  in  which  one  of  the  parts  moves  like  a 
crab-fifli,  backwards : as  when  two  parts  begin  together  at 
different  ends  of  the  movement  in  the  fame  melody,  p’affin"- 
each  other  till  they  arrive  at  the  feveral  ends ; then  turnin 
back  and  ending  where  they  began. 

CANCROMA,  in  Ornithology , a curious  genus  of  birds, 
called  in  England  the  boat-bill.  The  flructure  of  its  bill  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  lias  been  not  inaptly  compared  to 
an  inverted  boat,  whence  its  name  ; it  is  alio  gibbous,  or 
fwollen  ; noftrils  fmall,  placed  in  a furrow ; tongue  fmall ; 
toes  divided. 

Two  fpecies  only  of  this  genus  have  been  hitherto  difeo- 
vered,  namely,  cochlearia  and  cancrophaga,  which  fee. 

CANCROPHAGA,  a fpecies  of  Cancroma,  with 
a whitifh  belly.  This  is  the  cochlearius  fufeus  of  Briff. 
the  tamatia  of  Marcgrave,  Ray,  &c.  and  cuillier  brune 
of  Buffon. 

CANCZUCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lemberg  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 

CANDA,  a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  flate  of  Ve- 
nice, in  the  Polefin  de  Rovigno  ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ro- 
vigno.  — Alfo,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Eden  at  Carlifle. 

CANDABORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain 
belonging  to  the  Celtiberians.  Ptolemy. 

CANDA  HA  R,  or  Ka  ndakar,  in  Geography , a country 
of  Alia,  being  part  of  the  ancient  Paropamifus,  and  fituate 
between  the  two  powerful  kingdoms  of  Hindooibm  and 
Perfia,  became  alternately  a province  of  the  Mogul  empire 
and  of  Pcrila,  till  it  was  again  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  by  Ahmed  Shah,  one 
of  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Abdalli,  who,  from  an  obfeure  ori- 
gin, rofe  progreffively  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kuli 
Khan,  to  the  rank  of  an  Afghan  prince.  Nadir  ftripped  him 
of  his  country,  and  compelled  him  to  join  his  army  in  17  30. ' 
On  the  death  of  Nadir  he  fuddenly  appeared  among  his  for- 
mer fubjefts,  and  in  a flrort  time  erefted  for  himfelfa  confi- 
derable  kingdom  in  the  eaflern  part  of  Perfia  ; adding  to  it 
moil  of  the  Indian  provinces  ceded  by  the  mogul  to  Nadir 
Shah.  He  died  about  the  year  1773,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Timur  Shah,  ufually  fly  led  king  of  Candahar,  whofe 
fubjects,  in  1783,  arefaid  to  haveflived  under  an  eafy  govern- 
ment, confidered  as  an  Afiatic  one.  At  this  time  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Candahar  was  eftimated  at  200,000  men. 
His  predeceffor  Ahmed  Abdalla  had  regular  infantry, 
cloathed  like  the  Britifli  fepoys,  and,  at  one  time,  made 
ufe  of  the  Britiih  manufadlures  for  this  purpofe.  The 
trade  went  by  Sindy,  and  up  the  Indus  and  its  branches, 
to  Cabul ; butrit  has  been  long  at  an  end.  The  fucceffor 
of  Timur  was  Zemaun,  whofe  chief  fubje&s  are  Afghans, 
or  the  people  of  the  mountains  between  Perfia  and  Hin- 
dooflan,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  founders  of  the  em- 
pire ; the  others  are  Hindoos,  Perfians,  and  a few  Tartars. 
Candahar  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gaur  and  the 
province  of  Balk ; on  the  eafl:  by  Cabul  and  the  river 
Indus ; on  the  well  by  Segellan,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arr- 
hokage,  Mekran,  Sewee,  and  Moultan.  Befides  Candahar 
Proper,  this  empire  in  its  greater  extent  includes  Cabuliffan, 
Ghizni,  Cafhmire,  part  of  Segellan  and  part  of  Chorafan. 
See  Cabul.  Every  part  of  it  is  mountainous  except  that 
which  lies  towards  Perfia.  The  chief  city  is  Candahar. 

Candahar,  a city  of  Candahar,  the  kingdom  above- 
mentioned,  is  aferibedby  M.  d’Anville  and  others  to  Perfia. 
While  the  Perfian  and  Mogul  empires  were  feverally  undi- 
vided, this  was  the  frontier  city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan 
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towards  Pcrfi a,  and  was  edeemed  the  key  of  the  we  (tern 
provinces  of  the  latter,  and  not  unfrequeutly  changed  maf- 
ters.  As  Cabul  was  confidered  in  a political  light  as  the 
gate  of  India  towards  Tartary,  Candahar  held  the  fame 
rank  with  regard  to  Perfia ; and  hence  it  hirs  derived  its 
chief  importance.  Major  Rennell  has  (hewn  that  Candahar 
cannot  be  the  fame  place,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,.  with  the 
Paromifan  Alexandria  of  Alexander.  ^Ilns  city,  fays 
Forffer,  in  his  “ Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,”  com- 
prifed  within  an  ordinary  fortification  of  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a fquare  form,  is  populous  and 
flouridling  ; and  lying  in  the  great  road  which  connedts 
India  with  Perfia  and  Tartary,  it  has  been  long  a diftin- 
guifhed  mart.  It  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  provifions ; 
the  fruits  are  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  the  extenfive 
rano-e  of  (hops  occupied  by  Hindoo  traders  attefts  the  li- 
berty and  protedfion  which  they  enjoy  at  Candahar.  The 
tract  of  territory  dependent  upon  it  is  faid  to  produce  a re- 
venue of  iS  lacs  of  rupees;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
all  clafles  of  people,  the  colledion  feems  to  be  made  with- 
out any  extraordinary  rigour.  The  environs  of  Candahar 
occupy  an  extenfive  plain,  covered  with  fruit  gardens  and 
cultivation,  and  interfperfed  with  numerous  dreams  of  fo 
excellent  a quality  as  to  become  proverbial ; and  the  climate 
is  happily  tempered  between  the  heat  of  India  and  the  cold 
of  Ghizni.  To  the  wed  there  is  a confiderable  defert,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  Herat,  which  renders  the  paffage  from 
Perfia  to  Hindooftan  difficult.  Between  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  Kho,  and  thofe  of  Candahar,  the  country  affumes 
the  form  of  an  extenfive  valley,  from  Cabul  to  the  borders 
of  Chorafan  ; and  in  the  tradl  between  Cabul  and  Canda- 
har, the  highell  point  of  elevation  of  the  country  is  marked 
by  the  defeent  of  the  waters  from  it  in  almod  every  direc- 
tion. The  didance  from  Candahar  by  Cabul  to  Agra  is 
1208  miles;  to  Benares,  1588  ; to  Calcutta  by  Moor(heda- 
bad,  2152;  by  Birboom,  2047;  and  to  Delhi  by  Cabul,  1071. 
N.  lat.  330.  E.  long.  65°  33'. 

CANDAIL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
kran  ; 148  miles  E.  of  Kidge. 

CANDANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Ada,  in 
Paphlagonia. 

CANDASA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria.  Polybius. 

CANDAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Corn-land;  24  miles  E.  of  Goldingen. 

CANDAVIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a county  of  Ma- 
cedonia, mentioned  by  Csefar  and  alfo  by  Seneca,  which  lay 
at  fome  didance  E.  of  Dyrrachium.  It  was  bounded  to- 
wards the  ead  by  the  Candavian  mountains,  from  which 
flowed  the  river  Panyafus.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
“ Cambavii  montes”  of  Livy,  and  the  “ Canaluvii  montes” 
of  Ptolemy. 

CANDE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  didrid  of  Segre,  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  Segre.  The 
place  contains  948,  and  the  canton  6,343  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  285  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

CANDEISH,  a province  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Hin- 
doodan,  in  the  territory  of  the  Poonah,  or  wedern  Mah- 
s^ttas,  being  one  of  the  three  foubahs  formed  by  Acbar  in 
the  16th  century  out  of  the  conqueds  in  the  Deccan.  It 
occupies  the  fpace  between  Malwa  on  the  north,  Berar  on 
the  ead,  and  Amednagur  on  the  wed  and  fouth.  Its  foil 
is  fertile,  though  mountainous,  and  it  produces  more  cotton 
than  any  other  province  of  Hindoodan.  The  revenue  of 
this  province  under  Aurungzebe,  as  dated  by  Mr.  Frafer 
in  his  “Life  of  Nadir  Shah,”  amounted  to  112  lacs  of 
rupees.  The  principal  town  is  Burhanpour,  which  fee. 
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CANDEL,  and  Candela,  in  Botany.  See  Rhizo- 

PHORA. 

Candel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  didrict  of  Wiffembourg ; the  place  contains  2366, 
and  the  canton  13,424  inhabitants;  its  territorial  extent 
comprehends  187!  kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 

CANDELA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
pitanata  ; two  miles  S.W.  of  Afcoli. 

CANDELABRUM,  in  Architecture.  This  term,  adopt- 
ed from  the  Latin,  is  employed  to  denote  the  dands  or  fup- 
ports,  in  common  ufe  among  the  ancients,  to  place  their 
lamps  upon  ; or  which  were  hollowed  out  in  the  upper  part, 
in  the  form  of  a brafier  or  bafon,  for  the  combudion  of  in- 
flammable iubdances. 

Candelabra  are  among  the  elegant  and  ornamental  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  curious,  as  they  preferve  the  remem- 
brance of  primitive  cufloms.  The  mod  ancient  method  of 
illuminating  apartments  during  the  night  was  apparently  by 
burning  dry  and  refinous  wood,  either  in  brafiers,  or  more 
amply,  by  Angle  branches  like  flambeaux  : the  ufe  of  oil  and 
of  lamps  fucceeded  to  thefe  imperfedt  and  incommodious 
methods,  and  candelabra  ferved  to  fupport  the  lamps. 

In  treating  of  Candelabra  they  are  to  be  divided  into  the 
two  general  clafles  already  intimated  ; thofe  which  terminate 
in  brafiers  ednditute  the  fil’d,  and  thofe  which  ferved  as 
lamp  dands,  the  fecond. 

In  the  lird  clafs  are  comprehended  the  mod  remarkable 
for  (ize  and  magnificence;  fome  of  thefe,  which  by  their 
dedination  refemble  altars,  and  may  even  be  confounded 
with  them,  were  employed  in  temples  and  private  chapels  for 
burning  incenfe.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  not  a houfe  in 
Sicily  was  without  thefe  facred  utenfils,  made  of  filver. 
Candelabra  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently  found  repre- 
fented  in  baffo  relievos  and  on  the  frizes  of  temples. 

Very  large  marble  candelabra  are  found  at  Rome,  where, 
as  Winckelmann  obferves,  not  one  of  bronze  has  been  difeo- 
vered  ; thefe  from  their  great  fize  and  elevation  correfpond  to 
the  vad  halls  of  Roman  edifices,  which  they  illuminated. 

The  marble  candelabra  vary  greatly  in  the  fhape,  both  of 
the  brafier,  and  of  the  body  or  pillar  which  fupports  it ; and 
many  of  them  prefent  models  of  tade,  in  form,  ornament, 
and  execution.  The  riched  collection  of  thefe  objects  is 
publifhed  in  the  Mufeeum  Vaticanum:  two  among  thefe, 
which  were  found  in  the  Barberini  palace,  are  didinguiflied 
as  exquifite  fpecimens  of  ornamental  workmanflrip  ; the  bafe 
is  a triangular  altar,  having  each  face  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  a divinity  ; the  (haft  is  compofed  of  acanthus 
leaves  difpofed  in  tiers  in  the  dyle  of  a Corinthian  capital, 
fo  that  one  of  thefe  candelabra  appears,  at  fird  fight,  a union 
of  three  Corinthian  capitals  placed  upon  one  another ; the 
other,  which  is  the  mod  beautiful,  is  varied  in  form  by  a 
tuft  of  acanthus  leaves,  which  fall  over  like  a canopy  with 
a wonderful  richnefs  of  appearance.  The  bafon  of  both  is 
fluted,  and  by  its  form  and  ornaments  correfponds  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole. 

Our  own  country  poffieffes  many  ancient  candelabra,  two 
of  admirable  workmanflrip  were  prefented  to  the  Radciiffe 
library  at  Oxford,  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate ; they  were 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  emperor  Adrian’s  palace  at  Tivoli. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  candelabra  there  is  a very  curious  col- 
lection in  the  mufeum  of  Portici,  which  were  found  in  the  exca- 
vations of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  They  are  all  of  bronze, 
and  were  ufed  for  domedic  purpofes.  In  many  of  thefe  we 
find  the  (haft  reprefenting  a knotted  cane,  or  a fpiny  branch, 
with  truncated  fhoots  and  leaf  dalks.  They  may  be  cited 
as  examples  of  the  tade  of  the  ancients,  in  adapting  orna- 
ments to  things  of  common  ufe,  to  augment  their  utility, 
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and,  at  the  fame  time,  preferve  the  type  of  the  obje&s  which 
give  rife,  to  any  ufeful  invention.  The  buds  and  {hoots  re- 
prefented  ornament  the  {hafts  ®f  the  candelabra,  which 
would  otherwife  be  too  plain  ; they  are  convenient  in  af- 
fording a firm  grafp  to  the  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  they 
appear  to  give  the  hillory  and  agreeably  recal  the  fimple 
origin  of  thefe  utenfils.  The  fame  art  which  in  ftone  and 
marble  preferved  the  original  forms  of  the  wooden  hut,  has 
perpetuated  in  bronze  the  reed  or  ftaff,  which  fupporting  a 
tablet,  formed  the  primitive  candelabrum. 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  the  candelabra  in  the 
mufeum  of  Portici  there  are  many  varieties.  Their  greateft 
height  is  five  feet.  The  (haft  of  one  of  thefe  is  fquare,  and 
on  the  upper  part,  immediately  below  the  tablet  upon  which 
the  lamp  was  placed,  is  reprefented  a double  head,  one  face 
of  Mercury,  and  the  other  of  Perfeus.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  in  the  form  of  a column  placed  upon  a fpreading 
bafe,  compofed  of  three  paws,  and  above  the  thaft  is  placed 
a circular  tablet,  forming  the  lamp  Hand.  The  ornaments  are 
various;  in  fome  the  {haft  is  fluted  longitudinally ; in  others, 
the  flutings  are  formed  fpirally  ; and  there  is  equal  diverfity 
in  the  capitals. 

Candelabra  of  this  kind  are  not  employed  by  any  modern 
European  nation  : the  difufe  of  thefe  elegant  utenfils  is 
owing  to  the  circumllance  of  candles  having  fuperfeded  lamps. 

In  Italy  the  practice  of  placing  round  the  altar  large 
chandeliers  feemed  to  be  an  imitation  of  ancient  cuiloms  in 
this  refpedl ; the  fize  and  the  ftiape  even  of  fome  of  thefe 
chandeliers  preferve  a tolerably  juft  idea  of  the  ancient  can- 
delabra, but  they  differ  effentially  from  thefe  in  the  focket 
neceffary  to  receive  the  candle,  and  fupport  it  in  a ftraight 
and  immoveable  pofition,  and  dill  more  in  the  choice  of  forms 
and  tafte  of  ornament.  The  fineft,  or,  at  leaft,  the  moft 
rich  and  boafted  modern  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  chan- 
deliers of  St.  Peter’s,  the  defign  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo.  Notwithftanding  the  name  of  this  great 
artift,  the  richnefs  of  the  material,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanftiip,  it  muff  be  confeffed  that  their  form  is  too  much 
divided,  the  ornaments  are  capricious,  and  i heir  proportion 
very  inefficient  for  the  fituation  which  they  occupy. 

CANDELARES,  in  Botany,  the  fixty-fecond  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a natural  method  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophia  Botanica.  It  confided  of  Rhizophora,  Mimu- 
fops,  and  Nyffa : but  was  afterwards  abolilhed  by  him,  and 
its  three  genera  referred  to  the  Holeraccae. 

CANDELARIA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Fulgora 
peculiar  to  China,  that  poffeffes  the  power  of  emanating  a 
clear  and  vivid  light  from  the  extremity  of  its  fnout  in  a 
fimilar  manner  to  that  emitted  from  the  abdominal  rings  of 
our  common  glow-worm  ( lampyris  ncBiluca').  It  is  fpe- 
cifically  didinguifhed  from  the  Fulgorae,  by  having  the  fnout 
afeending:  wing-cafes  green  with  pale  yellow  fpots  ; wings 
yellowq  and  black  at  the  tip.  Linn.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf. 
China.  See  alfo  article  Fulgora. 

CANDELA RO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  3 miles  S.  of  Manfredona. 

CANDERN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bia,  and  margraviate  of  Baden-Dourlach  ; 1 1 miles  N.E. 
of  Bale,  and  52  S.  of  Stralburgh. 

C ANDEROS,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  of  an  Ead 
Indian  gum  not  much  known  among  us,  though  fornetimes 
imported.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  common  amber, 
only  that  it  wants  its  yellow  colour,  being  white  and  pellu- 
cid ; we  fornetimes  fee  it  turned  into  toys  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  very  light,  and  of  a good  polifli.  Garcias  and 
fome  other  authors  tell  us,  that  Borneo,  and  fome  other 
places  where  camphor  is  produced,  have  the  art  of  adulterat- 
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ing  the  crude  camphor,  which  they  fend  over  to  us,  with 
large  quantities  of  this  gum. 

CANDES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  lndreand  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Chinon,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Vienne  and 
Loire  ; 2 leagues  N.W.  of  Chinon. 

CANDETTA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
coad  of  Greece.  N.  lat.  390.  E.  long.  210. 

CANDIA,  a large  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  ar.ciently 
called  Crete,  (which  fee),  is  about  60  leagues  in  length, 
and  about  13  at  its  greated  breadth,  and  partly  fituated 
under  the  35th  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  comprifed  between 
230  3o'  and  26°  30'  E.  long.  For  the  early  hillory  of 
ibis  ifland,  fee  Cretf.  Its  firfl  foreign  matters  were  the 
Romans  ; who  reduced  it  to  the  date  of  a Roman  province 
in  confeqtience  of  theconqued  of  Q_.  Cxcilius  Metellus,  hence 
furnamed  “ Crcticus,”  or  the  Cretan,  in  the  year  66  B.  C. 
In  this  Hate  of  fubjedlion  to  the  Remans,  under  the  emperors 
of  the  Ead,  it  continued  till  the  Saracens,  who  had  fettled 
in  Spain,  induced  by  the  fertility  and  pleafantnefs  of  this 
ifland,  equipped  a fleet  for  fubduing  it.  Accordingly 
they  landed  in  a convenient  place,  and  for  their  fecurity 
built  and  fortified  a city,  called  “ Chandax,”  or  “Candax,” 
fignifying  in  their  language  “ entrenchment,”  A.  D.  812. 
From  hence  they  made  frequent  excurfions,  and,  in  fpite  of 
the  efforts  of  Michael  II.  furnamed  Balbus,  or  the  Stam- 
merer, they  foen  after  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  and  called 
it  “ Chandax,”  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Car.dia. 
In  962,  NicephorusPhocas drove  the  Saracens  from  this  ifland, 
and  reunited  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Ead,  of  which  it  form- 
ed apart  till  the  capture  of  Conflantinople by  the  crufadcrs 
in  1204.  In  recompence  of  the  fervices  whicli  the  Venetians 
had  rendered  to  Baldwin  in  the  fiege  of  this  city,  Candia, 
together  with  fome  other  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  was 
given  to  them.  In  1207,  this  ifland  was  fubdued  by  the 
Genoefe ; and  in  1211,  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
fold  it  to  the  Venetians.  In  1646,  the  Turks  made  a de- 
feent  upon  the  ifland ; and,  having  captured  Canea,  and 
profecuting  the  fiege  of  Candia,  which  was  one  of  the  moft 
bloody  and  defperate  that  was  ever  recorded  in  hiftory,  they 
compelled  the  Venetians  to  furrender  it,  A.  D.  1669  ; and 
the  whole  ifland,  a few  fortreffes  excepted,  was  ceded  to  the 
conquerors.  In  1715,  the  Turks  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  Venetian  forts  ; and  fince  this  time  the  whole  ifland 
has  belonged  to  them.. 

Sonnini  fuggefts  that,  as  the  ifland  of  Candia  extends 
from  eaft  to  weft,  wliilft  the  other  iflands  of  the  fame  fea  lie, 
with  refpeft  to  their  length,  in  a north  or  fouth  diredlion, 
fomewhat  inclining  towards  the  eaft  or  weft,  it  was  detached 
from  Africa  by  an  inundation  of  the  low  lands  which  for- 
merly united  them  : and  this  jundlion  of  Candia  with  the 
coaft  of  Barbary  acquires,  he  fays,  an  additional  degree  of 
probability,  when  we  direft  our  attention  to  the  fhallownefs 
of  the  channel  which  feparates  them,  who/e  bottom  every 
where  affords  foundings.  Candia  refembles  the  other  iflands 
of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  having  a chain  of  high 
mountains,  called,  from  the  fnow  that  covers  them  in  the 
winter,  the  “ White  Mountains,”  that  traverfes  its  whole 
length.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  pachaliks,  or 
governments,  the  chief  places  of  which  are  Candia,  Canea, 
and  Retimo.  In  the  iirft  of  thefe  towns  is  a pacha  with 
three  tails,  feralkier,  or  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  ifland.  In  the  other  two  is  a pacha  with  two  tails,  in- 
dependent of  that  of  Candia,  as  to  the  adminiftration  of  the. 
police,  but  fubjedt  to  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
military  department.  All  three,  in  their  turn,  and  in  their 
refpedtive  provinces,  fuperintend  the  celledfion  of  the  import. 
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p-nd  the  fafety  of  the  places  that  are  entvuked  to  them. 
They  alfo  caufe  jukice  to  be  done  by  the  Cadis,  and  order 
their  fentences  to  be  executed.  Each  pachalik  is  divided 
into  a certain  number  of  diftriefs,  and  each  diftritf  comprifes 
a certain  number  of  villages,  of  which  fome  belong  to  the 
imperial  mofques,  and  others  to  the  fult ana- mother  ; and  the 
greater  number  are  granted  for  life  to  agas,  or  lords,  in  con- 
lideration  cf  a fum  of  money  paid  into  the  imperial  treafury, 
and  an  annual  quit-rent,  which  is  lodged  in  the  coffers  of 
the  treafurer  of  Candia,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortreffes 
and  the  pay  of  the  troops  of  the  country.  All  land  owners 
pay  to  the  aga,  to  the  mofque,  or  to  the  fultan,  a feventh  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands  ; and  they  are  obliged  to  carry 
their  olives  to  the  mills,  which  the  agas  alone  have  a right 
to  caufe  to  be  conftru&ed.  Oil  pays  a feventh.  The  po- 
lice of  the  village  belongs  to  the  aga,  who  appoints,  for  fub- 
ordinate  adminikration,  a foubachi,  orfubaltern  tyrant,  more 
greedy  and  more  untra&able  than  his  maker.  No  Greek 
can  marry  without  the  permiffion  of  the  aga,  which  is  to  be 
purchafed  by  a prefect ; and  the  aga  fometimes  appropriates 
the  female  who  is  propofed  for  marriage  to  himfelf ; and 
when  he  wilhes  to  part  with  her,  he  marries  her  to  fome 
Greek  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  dares  not  refufe  her. 
Married  men  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  ifland,  uiilefs  they 
are  mariners,  or  merchants  ; but  bachelors  may  go  to  work 
in  the  Morea,  or  elfewhere,  upon  paying  a tax  of  60  parats, 
or  two  piaftres  a head  before  their  departure.  If  a murder 
happen  in  a village,  or  within  its  territory,  and  the  delinquent 
be  unknown,  the  aga  muff  pay  to  the  pacha  a fum  of  money, 
which  is  levied  on  all  the  inhabitants,  referving  a part  for 
himfelf.  Taxes  are  arbitrary,  and  in  their  amount  depend 
on  the  population  and  circumkances  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
the  death  of  a muffulman,  the  fine  is  exorbitant,  and  is  al- 
mok  always  attended  by  the  death  of  feveral  Greeks.  The 
Turkiih  villages,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  are  fubjedl 
to  the  police  of  the  aga  ; but  thofe  which  belong  to  mof- 
ques or  to  the  fultana-motber,  are  lefs  oppreffed  than  the 
others.  The  Greeks  can  neither  occupy  employments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  government,  nor  can  they  be  admitted  into 
any  corps  of  troops,  unlefs  they  have  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  the  ifland,  which  long  profpered  under 
the  laws  of  Minos,  is  now  governed  ; and  thus  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a country  where  liberty  in  a manner  took  its  birth, 
are  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  mok  ignominious  flavery. 
Among  the  people,  who  at  this  day  inhabit  the  ifland  of 
Candia,  we  may  reckon  Abadiots,  Muffulmen  by  religion, 
Arabs  by  origin,  and  fome  remains  of  the  Saracens  whofe 
ancekors  formerly  occupied  it.  The  Abadiots  are  fwarthy, 
meagre,  and  cf  middling  kature,  and  in  their  difpofition 
mikrukful,  malicious,  and  vindictive  ; they  always  go  armed 
like  the  Turks,  and  kill  each  other  on  the  fmallek  provoca- 
tion. They  occupy  20  little  villages  to  the  fouth  of  mount 
Ida,  and  form  a population  of  about  4000  perfons.  They 
afford  an  afylum  to  the  Turks  and  Greeks  who  have  com- 
mitted any  crimes,  whom  they  themfelves  kill  if  they  become 
troublefome.  When  they  have  an  opportunity,  they  rob  the 
friars  in  the  Greek  monakeries  that  lie  within  the  reach  of 
their  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains  to  the 
fouth  of  Canea  and  Retimo  are  confidered  as  the  real  de- 
feendants  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Sphachiots.”  They  are  dillinguilhed  from  the  other 
Greeks  by  their  tall  kature,  handfome  look,  love  of  liberty, 
courage,  lkill,  and  above  all,  by  the  hatred  which  they  have 
vowed  againlt  the  ufurptrs  of  their  ifland.  Thefe  Sphachi- 
ots  have  found  means  to  preferve  their  laws  and  their  cukoms 
under  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Venetians,  and  the 
lurks.  Obliged  by  the  Turks  to  tranfport,  in  fummer, 
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from  the  tops  of  their  mountains,  the  ice  necefiary  for  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canea  and  Retimo,  they 
paid  no  tax  nor  import  ; they  had  no  agas  ; they  never  faw 
among  them  the  agents  of  the  Turkiih  government ; and  they 
formed  a republic,  in  fome  meaiure  independent,  till,  in 
1769,  the  happinefs  which  they  "enjoyed  on  their  mountains 
was  interrupted  by  the  part  they  took  with  the  Ruffians, 
and  the  Turks  retaliated  upon  them  their  revolt  by  hokile 
meafures  that  proceeded  almoll  to  their  utter  extermination. 
The  amount  of  the  population  of  this  ifland  confiding  of 
Greeks  and  Turks  is  ellimated  by  Olivier  at  240,0:0. 

The  climate  of  Candia  has  from  remote  antiquity  been 
deemed  Angularly  healthful,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
abundance  of  its  falutary  plants.  Hippocrates  fent  his  patients 
thitherto  breath  the  air  charged  with  wholefome  vapours.  The 
Turks  in  the  ifland  of  Candia,  under  the  happy  influence  of  its 
climate,  have  there  acquired  a taller  kature,  mufcles  more  pro- 
minent and  more  krongly  marked,  broader  chek  and  Ihoulders, 
all  the  proportions  which  conkitute  beauty  and  krength, toge- 
ther with  an  impofing  kep  and  carriage  ; although  with  all 
thefe  advantages,  the  kernnefs  of  their  countenance  gives  to 
their  majekic  exterior  a formidable  impreffion.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  are  of  a kature  lefs  tall,  a corpulence  lefs 
prominent,  a itep  lefs  folemn,  a make  lefs  robuk,  but  more 
graceful ; and  they  feem  to  have  degenerated  under  a climate 
which  is  natural  to  them,  and  in  which  they  are  abandoned 
to  flavery,  which  alike  degrades  both  the  form  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  mind.  The  fame  difparity  in  the  exterior 
attributes  of  the  Turk  and  the  Greek,  is  alfo  obferved  among 
the  women  of  the  two  nations.  The  Turkifh  women  are 
there  handfomer  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  eak  ; whereas 
the  female  Greeks  have,  generally  fpeaking,  fewer  charms 
than  they  poffefs  in  feveral  ether  countries.  The  dance  of 
the  Greeks  of  Candia  is  referred  to  a very  remote  antiquity. 
Homer  (II.  1.  xviii.  fub  fin.  Pope’s  verfion.)  has  deferibed 
it ; and  it  is  the  image  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  of  which 
it  imitates  the  windings  and  turnings.  It  is  ferious  and  grave, 
though  not  dekitute  of  fimplicity  and  noblenefs.  Their  fongs 
are  flow  and  languid,  and  the  habit  which  the  Greeks  have 
of  finging  through  the  nofe  renders  their  fongs  kill  more 
drawling  and  lefs  fprightly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  leprofy  brought  to  this  ifland 
from  Afia,  there  are  no  contagious  nor  prevailing  diforders 
in  Candia. 

One  of  the  bek  cultivated  and  mok  produdlive  of  the 
provinces  of  this  ifland  is  Kijfamos.  To  the  fouth  of  this 
province  is  Selino,  to  the  north  of  thefe  two  provinces  is 
Cidonia,  and  to  the  fouth  Spbachia.  Three  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Canea  commences  the  province  of  Ap ocorona,  which 
extends  to  the  eak  as  far  as  Armiro,  and  to  the  fouth  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Sphachia.  This  province  is  mountainous, 
and  furniflies  abundance  of  oil,  but  a fmall  quantity  of  barley 
and  wheat,  and  very  little  wine.  It  is  more  peopled  by 
Greeks  than  by  Turks.  The  province  of  Retimo  is  well 
cultivated  and  very  produdtive.  To  the  fouth  of  this  are 
the  two  provinces  of  Aion-Fajfali  and  Amari,  furniffiing 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  fome  fruits.  The  former,  lituate 
N.W.  of  the  other,  fupplies  alfo  excellent  cheefe.  In  thefe 
provinces  the  Greeks  are  more  numerous  than  the  Turks. 
The  firlt  province  that  occurs  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland, 
after  quitting  the  territory  of  Retimo,  is  called  Nilo-Potamo. 
The  province  of  Candia  affords  very  little  cotton,  but  abun- 
dance of  wheat  and  barley,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of 
raifins,  which  lak  are  {hipped  for  the  fupply  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  In  this  territory  there  are  fcarcely  any  olive-trees. 
The  Turks  are  here  as  numerous  as  the  Greeks.  To  the 
fouth  of  Candia  lies  the  province  of  Mejfara , which  is 
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reckoned  the  granary  of  Crete  ; and  to  the  eaft  of  Candia 
lies  the  province  of  Mirabel,  to  the  fouth  of  which  is  the 
province  of  Hiera  Petra , or  Gera-Petra.  The  province  of 
Settia  occupies  the  whole  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  each  of  thefe  provinces,  fee 
Kissamos,  Selino,  & c. 

Notwithftanding  the  various  alimentary  productions  fur- 
nifhed  by  this  ifland,  the  Greeks  live  through  the  whole  year 
on  barley  bread,  failed  olives,  and  wild  plants.  The  more 
delicate  articles  of  fubliftence  they  fell  in  order  to  difcharge 
the  taxes,  or  to  pay  the  too  frequent  extortions  of  their  agas. 
Mutton  and  pork  are  every  where  excellent  and  cheap. 
Lambs  and  kids  arelikewife  to  be  obtained  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns  during  fevtral  months  of  the  year.  The  argali 
and  wild  goat  are  plentiful  on  the  mountains.  Beef  is 
fcarce,  and  the  ox  is  little  ufed  but  in  rural  labour.  Poultry 
may  be  procured  with  eafe,  and  at  a cheap  rate.  Turkeys 
are  fold  at  a very  moderate  price  ; and  the  ifland  abounds 
with  a great  variety  of  birds  fit  for  food,  as  the  quad,  turtle, 
ring-dove,  loriot,  roller,  thrufh,  and  fig-peckers.  The  wood- 
cock pafTes  the  winter  in  this  ifland,  and  the  blackbird  remains 
all  the  year.  In  fpring  find  fummer,  larks,  ortolans,  and 
many  fmall  birds  fupply  the  place  of  birds  of  paffage.  The 
hare  and  partridge  are  very  common.  There  are  few  coun- 
tries in  the  Levant  that  afford  a greater  variety  of  ufeful  and 
intereffing  vegetables  than  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Agriculture 
isfubjefct  to  many  difeouragements  and  rellraints  in  the  ifland 
of  Candia;  and  induftry  is  checked  by  the  oppreffion  and 
rapine  of  the  agas,  pachas,  and  janizaries.  Such  is  more 
efpecially  the  cafe  in  the  villages  and  territories  belonging  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Turks  are  lefs  oppreffed  ; and  the  Spha- 
chiot,  more  fureof  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  exerts  a 
greater  degree  of  energy  and  a&ivity.  Public  granaries  are 
very  common  near  the  principal  towns  ; they  were  probably 
conftrudfed  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  and  they  confiif  of 
large  fquare  pits  in  mafonry,  coated  with  a cement  capable  of 
fecuring  from  moiflure  the  grain  contained  in  them.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  carefully  clofed.  As  the  ifland  does  not 
grow  afufficient  quantity  of  corn  for  the  fupply  of  its  inha- 
bitants, a large  quantity  is  annually  imported  from  Vo!o, 
Salonica,  the  Morea,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Wine  is  made  only  /. 
in  a few  diftrifts  ; in  others,  the  inhabitants  prefer  carrying 
their  g-apes  to  the  town,  or  drying  them  for  trade.  The 
mulberry  tree  vrgetates  very  well  in  Candia,  and  filk-worms 
thrive  wonderfully  ; and  yet  the  filk  ufed  in  their  meaneft 
manufacture  is  brought  from  Syria.  Some  cloths,  in  filk 
and, cotton,  and  in  filk  and  flax,  are  manufactured  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  Flax,  though  tolerably  plentiful,  is 
not  cultivated  in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  ufe  of  the  inha- 
bitants ; a great  deal  is  drawn  from  Egypt.  Cotton  is 
little  cultivated  ; that  which  is  cor.fumed  being  brought 
from  Smyrna  and  the  environs  of  Ephefus.  Sefamum  is 
cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of  mixing  its  feed  with  bread,  in 
order  to  give  it  flavour.  One  of  the  produftions  of  Candia, 
which  Iw.s  preferved  it«  ancient  reputation,  is  wine,  which,  in 
fome  diftri&s,  is  dill  delicious.  It  is  well  known,  that  Ho- 
mer has  praifed  the  wine  of  Crete,  and  that  Jupiter  drank  no 
other  nectar  during  his  flay  in  this  ifland.  The  malmfey, 
which  is  made  in  the  environs  of  mount  Ida,  is  much  efteem- 
ed ; but  all  the  Candian  wines  mud  be  drank  with  caution, 
as  thejtare  of  a fiery  quality,  and  apt  to  fly  quickly  to  the 
head  and  to  (hake  the  nerves.  In  feveral  places  forefts  of 
pines,  cedar3.  and  firs^  cover  the  declivity  of  the  mountains, 
and  crown  tiie  fummit  of  the  hills  ; and  afford,  by  their 
ftraight  and  tall  Items,  as  well  as  by  the  refin  which  exudes 
from  them,  abundant  refources  for  nautical  purpofes.  On 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Cnnea,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Vot.  ^I. 


mount  Ida,  grows  a fpecies  of  rock-rofe  ( Cijlus  ladanifertu, 
Linn.),  which  yields  ladanum,  or  labdanum,  ferving  for  per- 
fumes and  the  preparation  of  certain  drugs.  The  horfes  of 
Candia,  the  race  of  which  originally  came  from  Barbary. 
have  much  degenerated  in  form  and  beautv.  Nevertli-.it!..:, 
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none  can  be  compared  to  them  for  itrength  and  luppleneis 
of  limbs,  and  for  being  fure-footed.  The  dogs  of  the  ifland 
were  formerly  reckoned,  on  account  of  their  fleetnefs  and 
agility,  the  hell:  in  Greece,  next  to  thole  of  Lacedsmonia. 
But,  under  the  Turks,  their  race  is  degenerated.  The  dogs 
of  Candia  are  a new  fpecies  of  large  greyhounds,  orcourfing 
dogs,  which,  with  a little  attention,  might  be  handfome  ani- 
mals ; but  in  this  land  of  tyranny  and  flavery  thefe  animals 
are  negledled.  It  is  laid  that  in  Candia  no  carnivorous  and 
ferocious  animal  exills  ; and  it  is  certain  that  if  fuch  quadru- 
peds once  inhabited  this  ifland,  their  races  have  entirely  dif 
appeared.  But  the  ancients  have  blended  exaggeration  with 
their  accounts,  when  they  affert  that  birds  of  prey  would  not 
fubfift  here.  It  was  alio  afferted,  without  foundation,  that 
the  ifland  of  Candia  was  exempt  from  ferpents,  and  other 
venomous  animals-  Pliny,  however,  has  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  phalangium,  or  tarantula.  Belon  has  ob~ 
ferved,  that  three  fpecies  of  ferpents  were  known  here  ; and 
Sonnini  fays,  that  there  exills  a Ipecies  of  fpider  as  dangerous 
as  the  tarantula,  winch  lives  in  fubtcrianeous  retreats,  and  is 
of  the  fpecies  of  the  mafon,  or  mining  fpider,  circumftantially- 
dcfcribed  hy  Latreille  in  the  “ Mem.  de  la  Societe  cPHilt. 
Nat.”  Whether  the  gecko  {lacerta  gecko,  Linn.)  be  found 
on  this  ifland  is  not  abfolutely  certain  ; but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, as  it  is  met  with  in  other  countries  of  the  eaft, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  particularly 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  Tiie  hydrophobia  is  faid  to  have 
occafionally,  though  leldom,  made  its  appearance  in  Candia; 
and  Dapper  mentions  that  this  ifland  has  been  frequently 
affhfted  by  mad  dogs.  The  remedy  purchafed  by  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  and  publilhed  in  1777,  is  known  there.  The  in- 
feft  that  furnifhed  this  fpecific,  which  the  Candiots  employed 
from  time  immemorial  as  a fovereign  antidote  to  madnefs,  is 
the  meloe,  or  oil-beetle,  ( Meloe prof  ar abatis,  Linn.)  the  larva 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  “ May-worm.”  In  Candia  it 
is  reduced  to  powder,  which  the  patient  fwallows  ; and  it  is 
faid  to  be  of  fo  adlive  a nature,  as  to  occafion  convulfions, 
pains  in  the  bowels,  inflammations,  agony,  bleedings  at  the 
nofe,  bloody  urine,  and  even  death,  when  taken  in  too  large  a 
dofe.  Such  dangerous  means  of  cure  have  been  wifely  relin- 
quilhed  by  modern  practitioners.  The  multiplication  of  bees 
is  a branch  of  rural  indullry,  which  is  encouraged  in  this 
ifland.  The  ancients  indeed  feigned  that  Jupiter  had  been 
fed  on  the  honey  obtained  from  the  bees  of  mount  Ida. 

The  only  articles  of  exportation  from  this  ifland  are,  oil, 
foap,  wax,  honey,  cheefe,  raifins,  almonds,  walnuts,  chefnuts, 
St.  John’s  bread,  linfeed,  and  liquorice-root.  The  imports 
fupplied  by  the  French  confift  of  woollen  cloths,  laces,  and 
fluffs  of  Lyons,  imperial  ferges  of  Nifmes,  fmall  fhot,  tin,  iron, 
fleel,  coffee,  fugar,  nutmegs,  cloves,  indigo,  cochineal,  paper, 
and  various  articles  of  hard-ware.  Venice  and  Triefte  fupply 
glafs-ware,  hard-ware,  and,  particularly,  plahks  for  making 
foap-cafes;  and  Caramania,  or  Greece,  furnifhes  almoft  all  the 
wood  neceffary  for  the  foap-houfes.  The  iflanders  them- 
felves  carry  on  foma  trade:  from  Salonica  they  draw  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  iron;  from  Conftantinople,  Burfa  fluffs, 
Angora  chalits,  fhoes,  handkerchiefs,  and  copper  utenfils. 
At  Smyrna  they  take  hides,  Turkey  leather  or  Morocco, 
cotton,  quilted  coverlids,  Englifh  fhaloons,  and  fome  French 
goods.  At  Gaza  they  take  afhes  for  their  foap-houfes : at 
Aleppo,  filk  fluffs ; and  they  purchafe  on  the  coaft  of  Syria 
corn  and  filk.  Egypt  fupplies  them  with  corn  and  rice,  flax, 
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linen  cloths,  and  afhes.  Dema  and  Bengazi,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  fend  butter  known  under  the  name  of  Mantegue, 
which  is  a mixture  of  butter  and  mutton-fuet,  ufed  by  the 
orientals  in  their  ragouts  and  paftry.  Tunis  and  Tripoli  ex- 
change their  caps  and  their  corn  for  foap  and  fequins.  The 
wool  is  coarfe  and  fhort,  and  wholly  confumed  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hone  is  a well  known  article  of  commerce  from 
Candia  and  Stancho. 

The  north  coal!  of  this  ifland  has  the  greateft  number  of 
harbours  and  roadlteads;  in  which  are  many  excellent  an- 
chorages; but  the  fouth  coaft  affords  few  places  where  a 
ihip  can  rell  in  fafety.  The  rivers  of  the  ifland  are  princi- 
pally torrents  fwelled  in  winter  by  the  rains,  and  in  fpring  by 
the  melting  of  the  fnow;  but  they  have  a confiderable 
number  of  fprings,  which  the  inhabitants  ufe  for  the  wa- 
tering of  their  lands.  During  the  three  fummer  mouths, 
the  excefiive  heat  of  the  fun  is  conflantly  tempered 
every  day,  from  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  till  the  evening, 
by  the  rapid  current  of  air  which  prevails  from  North  to 
South  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  This  refrefhing 
wind,  called  “ embat,”  takes  its  courfe,  and  is  modified 
through  the  Levant,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  coafts 
and  the  extent  of  fea  which  lies  before  them.  In  the  ifland 
of  Candia  winter  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  more  than  a 
rainy  feafon,  during  which  the  Iky  is  more  charged  with 
clouds,  and  the  heat  lefs  powerful,  but  never  fuch  as  to 
make  it  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  warmth. 
However,  in  this  feafon  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fnow,  and  in  fome  places  it  remains  till  the  month  of  June. 
Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  209,  &c.  Olivier’s  Travels 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  See. 

Candia,  the  Khandak  of  the  Arabs,  derived  from  chandax 
or  candax,  is  a maritime  town  of  the  ifland  above  deferibed, 
and,  though  lefs  populous  and  commercial  than  Canea, 
reckoned  its  capital.  Some  geographers  have  fuppofed 
that  its  feite  is  that  of  the  ancient  Cyt/zum ; others  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  been  Matium,  and  others  again  refer  it  to 
Heraclea.  Olivier  places  Cytseum  4 leagues  to  the  weft, 
and  Matium  2 leagues  to  the  eaft,  and  Heraclea  4 or  5 
leagues  to  the  eaft ; and  Candia  he  imagines  to  have  been 
port  Panormus,  which  lay,  according  to  Ptolemy,  between 
Cytaeum  and  Heraclea.  Candia  is  fituated  on  a pleafant 
plain,  interfered  by  beautiful  hills,  which  fhare  its  fertility, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  Hands  is  fupported  towards  the 
fea  by  a ftrong  wall  built  on  rocks,  which  affords  an  agree- 
able walk.  The  approaches  of  the  place  are  defended  by 
fea  with  feveral  pieces  of  cannon,  and  it  is.  guarded  on 
the  land  fide  by  walls  of  a folid  conftruftion,  a good  ditch, 
and  fome  advanced  works.  The  form  of  the  town,  confid- 
ing of  ftraight  ftreets  and  regular  fquares,  and  the  fubftan- 
tial  conftruftion  of  the  buildings,  indicate  that  it  is  not  the 
work  of  the  Turks,  but  that  it  owes  its  exiftence  to  the 
Venetians:  at  the  fame  time  its  prefent  ftate  announces  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  war,  and  the  flower  havock  of  want,  fo 
that  the  houfes  conftrudled  by  them  have  difappeared. 
Here  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ruins  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
memorable  fiege  which  it  fuftained  fortwenty-fouryears,  from 
1646  to  1670,  againft  the  Ottoman  forces.  The  decline 
of  its  commerce  has  changed  its  flourilhing  ftate  and  con- 
fiderably  reduced  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  removed  to  Canea,  together  with  the  foreign 
merchants.  Although  it  is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  ifland,  its  population  is  difproportioned  to 
its  extent.  It  now  contains  fcarcely  10  or  12000  Turks, 

2 or  3000  Greeks,  and  about  60  Jews.  The  Greeks,  who 
inhabited  it  before  it  became  fubjedl  to  the  Turks,  followed 
the  Venetians  at  the  time  of  its  capitulation,  and  made  their 
tfcape  into  the  country  : nor  have  they  returned  to  fettle  in 
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a town,  where  their  exiftence  is  inceffantly  threatened  by  the 
Janizaries,  and  their  fortune  frequently  invaded  by  the 
Pachas.  The  handfomeft  churches  damaged  by  the  above- 
mentioned  fiege  have  been  repaired  and  converted  into 
mofques  ; but  the  fortifications  have  been  carefully  pre- 
ferved.  To  the  fouth-weft  of  Candia,  the  firft  chain  of 
mount  Ida  rifes  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and  feems  at  a 
diftance  as  a land-mark  to  navigators,  who  wifti  to  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  that  town.  The  harbour  is  defended 
from  the  north  wind  by  rocks,  on  which  has  been  built  a 
ftrong  jetty  parallel  to  the  coaft  : it  is  very  fecure  ; and 
might  contain  from  30  to  40  merchant- velfels,  if  it  were 
kept  in  proper  order.  But  the  Turks  have  fuffertd  it  to 
be  choaked  up,  fo  that  there  are  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
feet  of  water  in  the  infide  of  the  harbour,  and  about  15  at 
its  entrance.  It  affords  accommodation  only  to  a few  final! 
barks  of  the  country;  and  roerchant-veffels  can  only  enter  it 
in  ballad,  or  with  a fourth  of  their  lading.  To  this  and 
other  circumftances  it  is  owing  that  the  trade  of  Candia  is 
almoft  annihilated.  Navigators  who  frequent  the  harbour 
of  Candia  have  been  furniftied  by  a long  feries  of  obferva- 
tions  with  means  of  afeertaining  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
in  the  open  fea,  from  the  foie  infpeftion  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  encircles  the  town  to  the  fouth.  When 
the  clouds  collect  in  heaps  above  the  moil  prominent  of  thefe 
hills,  which  bears  the  name  of  “ Calepo,”  the  weather 
is  bad  in  the  offing,  and  the  wind  almoft  always  to  the 
northward  ; navigators  then  take  care  not  to  quit  the  har- 
bour. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  is 
clear  and  free  from  vapours,  they  are  certain  of  finding, 
without,  the  wind  moderate  and  favourable  for  failing  out  of 
the  gulf,  and  getting  clear  of  the  coaft. 

The  environs  of  Candia  prefent  a few  fertile  plains  that 
are  cultivated,  and  fome  riling  grounds  fufceptible  of  culti- 
vation. At  a little  diftance  to  the  fouth  is  feen  the  infulated 
pyramidal  mountain  already  mentioned,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a paffage  to  the  ruins  of  Gortyna,  and  its  labyrinth  ; to 
the  Europeans  this  mountain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter’s mountain.  To  the  fouth-weft,  mount  Ida, covered  with 
fnow  almoft  all  the  year,  throws  out  on  one  fide  fome 
branches  towards  the  town  ; and,  ori  the  other,  runs  to 
join  the  mountains  of  Sphachia,  covered  in  like  manner  with 
fnow  during  eight  or  nine  months.  In  this  town  there  are 
25  foap-houfes,  which  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  oils 
of  the  province,  and  of  thofe  fituated  in  the  eaft  part  of  the 
ifland.  Candia  forms  one  of  the  three  pachalicks  of  the 
ifland.  See  Candia.  N.  lat.  350  19'.  E.  long.  250  iS'. 

Candia,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe;  12  miles  W» 
of  Vercelli. 

Candia,  atownfliip  of  America  in  Rockingham  county. 
New  Hampihire,  N.  of  Chefter;  about  36  miles  W.  of 
Portfmouth  ; incorporated  in  1767,  and  containing  1040 
inhabitants. 

CANDIDA,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Arca,  the 
fhell  of  which  is  pellucid,  rhomboid,  produced  in  front, 
truncated  behind,  and  decuffated  with  ftrke  ; beaks  remot?  ; 
pofterior  margin  gaping,  the  opening  ovate  and  ciliated, 
Chemnitz,  &c.  A native  of  the  American  and  African 
ffiores.  This  kind  is  white,  fomewhat  granulated,  and  co- 
vered with  a blackiih  fubfufeous  epidermis. 

Candida,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Actinia,  deferibed 
by  Mulleri  as  a native  of  the  northern  feas  of  Europe  This 
is  fmooth,  with  a rugofe  aperture,  the  tentacula  refembling 
briftles,  arid  difpofed  at  the  margin. 

CANDIDATE,  a perfon  who  fets  up  for  fome  poll  or 
place,  either  of  honour  or  profit. 

The  word  is  formed  of  candidus,  white  ; on  account  of  a 
white  ffiimng  garment,  toga  Candida , in  which  thofe  who 
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aTpired  to  preferments  in  ancient  Rome  were  habited,  at  the 
time  of  their  appearing  for  the  fame,  efpecially  at  the  pub- 
lic affemblies,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  crowd. 
The  white  gown  worn  by  candidates  was  loofe  and  ungird- 
ed, nor  was  there  any  clofe  garment  under  it,  which  fome 
interpret  as  done  with  defign  to  avoid  any  fufpicion  people 
might  have  of  bribery ; though  Plutarch  rather  thinks  it 
done  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  the  people,  by  fuing  in  fuch 
an  humble  garb  ; or  elfe  that  fuch  as  had  received  wounds 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  might  more  eafily  exhibit 
thofe  tokens  of  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  Roman 
candidates  ufuallv  declared  their  pretenfions  a year  before 
the  time  of  election,  which  was  fpent  in  making  filtered  and 
gaining  friends.  Various  arts  of  popularity  were  pra&ifed 
for  this  purpofe,  and  frequent  circuits  made  round  the  city, 
and  vifits  and  compliments  to  all  forts  of  perfons,  the  pro- 
cefs  of  which  formed  what  was  called  ambitus. 

Candidate  of  baptifm , in  the  Ancient  Church,  was  called 

CATECHUMEN. 

Candidates,  in  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  is 
the  order  of  members,  out  of  whom  the  fellows  arc  chofen. 

The  candidates  mud  be  natives  of  England,  doilors  of 
phyfic,  admitted  to  the  degrees  in  our  own  univerfities, 
and  ought  to  have  pra&ifed  phyfic  four  years  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  order.  The  number  of  candidates 
is  never  to  exceed  twelve.  See  College. 

Candidate,  in  Academical  Orders  or  Degrees,  denotes  a 
perfon  to  whom,  after  full  examination,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  inaugural  exercifes,  licence  is  granted  to  take  up 
the  highed  or  do&oral  dignity  when  he  pleafes.  See 
Degree,  Doctor,  Licentiate,  &c. 

Candidati  principle , were  thofe  who  were  recommended 
to  any  offices  by  the  emperors.  The  candidatus  principis  was 
alfo  an  office  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  Condantinople, 
atifwering  to  a fecretary  of  date  among  us. 

The  candidatus  principis  was  denominated  Qunflor  principis, 
or  Augujl't . 

Candidati  milites.  Among  the  Romans,  thefe  were 
foldiers  didinguilhed  by  their  figure,  dature,  and  valour  in 
combat.  They  were  placed  near  the  emperor,  who  was  an 
eye-witnefs  of  their  exploits.  They  ferved  him  as  his  body- 
guards to  protect  and  defend  him.  It  is  faid  that  Gordian 
the  younger  firft  indituted  them  as  well  as  the  Protec- 
tores  and  Scholares  ; which  articles  fee. 

CANDIDUM,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Buccinum, 
deferibed  by  Martini.  This  fhell  is  oblong,  turbinated, 
folid,  fmooth,  and  white.  Country  uncertain. 

Candidum,  promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography , Bas-el- 
Abeaoh , a promontory  of  Africa,  N.  W.  of  that  of  Apollo ; 
mentioned  by  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Mela. 

CAND1DUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cerambyx, 
(, Saperda , Fabr. ) Colour  white;  thorax  and  body  fufeous, 
with  two  white  dripes.  Fabricius.  The  country  of  this 
infedt  is  unknown. 

CANDIL,  in  Commerce , an  Eaft  Indian  weight  equal  to 
540  pounds  avoirdupois. 

CANDIPATNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  country  of  the 
Arvarnians,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CANDLE,  a cotton  or  linen  wick,  loofely  twilled,  and 
covered  with  tallow,  wax,  or  fpermaceti,  in  a cylindrical 
figure  ; which,  being  lighted  at  the  end,  ferves  to  illumi- 
nate a place  in  the  abfence  of  the  fun. 

The  word  candle  comes  from  candela , and  that  from  can~ 
dor,  of  candeo,  I burn  ; whence  aifo  the  middle  age  Greek 

xavSriXa.. 

A tallow  candle,  to  be  good,  mud  behalf  ffieep’s  and  half 


bullock’s  tallow  ; the  fat  of  hogs  makes  them  gutter,  gives 
an  ill  fmell,  and  a thick  black  fmoke. 

Tallow  candles  are  of  two  kinds ; the  one  dipped,  the 
other  moulded  : the  firft,  which  are  thofe  in  ordinary  ufe, 
are  of  an  old  ftanding  ; the  latter  are  laid  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lieur  le  Brez,  at  Paris.  The  manufafture  of  the 
two  kinds  is  very  different,  excepting  in  what  relates  to 
melting  of  the  tallow,  and  making  the  wick,  which  is  the 
fame  in  both. 

Candles,  method  of  making.  The  different  kinds  of 
tallow  being  weighed  and  mixed  in  their  due  propor- 
tion, are  cut  or  hacked  into  pieces,  to  facilitate  their 
melting,  and  thrown  into  a pot  or  boiler,  having  a cavity  of 
fome  depth  running  round  the  top,  to  prevent  its  boiling 
over.  Being  thus  perfc-ftly  melted  and  fkimmed,  a certain 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  in,  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  tallow  ; this  ferves  to  precipitate  the  impurities  of 
the  tallow,  which  had  efcaped  the  fkimmer,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel.  The  tallow,  however,  intended  for  the  firft 
three  dips,  mull  have  110  water ; becaufe,  the  dry  wick  im- 
bibing the  water  readily,  makes  the  candles  fpit  and  crackle 
in  the  burning.  The  melted  tallow  is  now  emptied  through 
a (ieve  into  a tub,  having  a tap  for  letting  it  out,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  The  tallow,  thus  prepared,  may  be  ufed 
after  having  (food  three  hours  ; and  will  continue  fit  for 
ufe  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  fifteen  in  winter. 
The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun  cotton,  which  the  chandlers 
buy  in  Ikeins  ; and  they  wind  off  three  or  four  together,  ac* 
cording  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  wick,  into  bot- 
toms, or  clues,  from  a certain  number  of  which  threads  are 
drawn  oft,  and  then  cut  with  an  inftrument  contrived  for 
that  purpofe,  into  pieces  of  the  fize  and  length  of  the  can-, 
die  required.  The  machine  for  cutting  the  cotton  confifts 
of  a fmooth  board  adapted  to  reft  on  the  knees  ; (fee  Plate , 
Candle- Making,  fg.  1.)  on  the  upper  furface  of  which 
are  the  blade  of  a razor,  or  a knife,  A,  and  a pin  or  round 
piece  of  cane,  B,  placed  at  a certain  diftance  from  one  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  length  of  the  cotton  that  is  wanted  i 
the  cotton  is  then  carried  round  the  cane,  B,  and  being  brought 
to  the  razor,  or  knife,  A,  is  inftantly  feparated  from  the 
feveral  bottoms  or  balls.  The  next  operation  is  that  of 
“ pulling  the  cotton,”  which  is  that  of  laying  fmooth  the 
threads,  removing  all  knots,  &c.  and  thus  rendering  it  fit 
for  ufe.  It  is  then  put  on  the  flicks,  or  broaches,  or  elfe 
placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles  are  intended  to  be 
either  dipped  or  moulded.  The  broaches  are  rods  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat  more  than  three 
feet  long. 

Candles,  making  of  dipped.  - The  liquid  tallow  is  drawn 
off  from  the  tub  above  mentioned,  into  a veffel  called  the 
mould,  fink,  or  abyfs,  of  an  angular  form,  perfedlly  like  a 
prifm,  except  that  it  is  not  equilateral,  the  fide  on  which  it 
opens  being  only  ten  inches  high  ; and  the  others,  which 
make  its  depth,  fifteen.  On  the  angle,  formed  by  the  two 
great  fides,  it  is  fupported  by  two  feet,  and  is  placed  on  a 
kind  of  bench,  in  form  of  a trough,  to  catch  the  droppings, 
as  the  candles  are  taken  out  at  each  dip.  At  a convenient 
diftance  from  this  is  feated  the  workman,  who  takes  three 
flicks,  or  broaches  at  a time,  fining  with  the  proper  num- 
ber of  wicks,  viz.  fixteen,  if  the  candles  are  to  be  of  eight  in 
the  pound  ; twelve,  if  of  fix  in  the  pound.  See.  and  holding 
them  equidiftant,  by  means  of  the  fecond  and  third  finger  of 
each  hand,  which  he  puts  between  them,  he  immerges  the 
wicks  two  or  three  times  for  their  firft  lay,  and,  holding  them 
fome  time  over  the  opening  of  the  veffel  to  let  them  drain, 
hangs  them  on  a rack,  or  frame,  where  they  continue  to 
drain  and  grow  hard.  When  cooled,  they  are  dipped  a 
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fecond  time,  then  a third  as  before  ; only  for  the  third  lay 
tbeyare  immersed  but  twice,  in  all  the  reft  thrice.  The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  moreorlefs  times,  according  to  the  intended 
thicknefs  of  the  candles.  With  the  laft  dip  they  neck  them  ; 
i.  e.  plunge  them  below  that  part  of  the  wick  where  the 
other  lays  ended.  Such  as  we  have  above  deferibed  ufed  to 
be  the  laborious  method  of  making  Common  candles  ; till 
within  15  or  20  years  paft,  when  an  invention  was  intro- 
duced which  ferved  very  much  to  diminifh  the  labour  and  to 
facilitate  the  operation.  This  method  of  making  dipped 
candles,  as  now  praclifed  by  the  manufacturers  in  London, 
is  as  follows  : the  wicks  prepared  as  above  are  hung  at 
equal  diftances  upon  the  broaches  ; and  when  five  of  thefe 
are  filled,  they  are  put  into  holes  in  two  pieces  of  wood,  C,  E>, 
(jig.  2.);  thus  forming  a frame  full  of  wicks.  The  veffel,  A, 
(jig.  1.)  is  then  filled  with  melted  tallow.  This  vefiel  is 
made  of  lead,  and  has  a hole,  B,  under  it  for  receiving  a 
chaffing-difti  to  keep  the  tallow  warm  ; on  each  fide  of  the 
vefiel  are  two  leaves,  C,  D,  for  catching  the  droppings  of 
the  candles  as  they  are  dipped  ; over  the  vefiel  is  fufpended 
from  the  ceiling  a framed  lever,  K,  K,  with  two  arched 
heads,  L,  L,  at  each  end,  in  order  to  give  a vertical  motion 
to  the  fcale,  I,  and  frame,  EFGH,  the  two  crofs  pieces,  E,F, 
of  which  are  for  the  leaves,  C,  D,  of  jig.  2.  to  reft  upon. 
The  dipper  then  lays  hold  of  the  upper  bar  at  G and  H, 
and  gently  puflies  down  the  wicks  into  the  melted  tallow, 
and  keeps  them  down  tiil  he  finds  that,  by  the  tallow  ad- 
hering to  them,  they  are  heavier  than  the  weight  in  the  fcale 
I,  previoufly  adjufted  to  the  proper  weight.  The  frame  of 
candles  is  then  removed  and  hung  up  to  cool,  which  takes 
fome  days,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather.  When 
they  are  quite  ftiff,  they  are  dipped  again  with  a heavier 
weight  in  the  fcale  I,  and  this  operation  is  continued,  till  they 
are  of  the  proper  fize.  The  workman,  by  means  of  this  Am- 
ple contrivance,  has  only  to  guide  the  broaches  and  candles, 
and  not  to  fupport  the  weight  of  them  as  in  the  old  method. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  during  the  operation  the  tal- 
low is  ftirred  from  time  to  time,  and  the  flock  fupplied 
with  frefit  tallow.  When  the  candles  are  finifhed,  their 
peaked  ends,  or  bottoms,  are  taken  off ; not  with  any  cut- 
ting inftrument,  but  by  pafiing  them  over  a kind  of  flat 
brazen  plate,  heated  to  a proper  pitch  by  fire  underneath, 
which  melts  down  as  much  as  is  requifite. 

Candles,  method  of  making  mould.  Thefe  candles  are  made 
in  moulds  of  different  materials;  that  generally  ufed  is  pew- 
ter. Each  candle  has  its  mould,  confiding  of  three  pieces, 
the  neck,  fhaft,  and  foot : the  fhaft  is  a hollow  pewter  cy- 
linder, B,  (fg.  6.J  having  the  end  a fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  other,  that  the  candle  may  Aide  out  eafily,  of  the  dia- 
meter and  length  of  the  candle  propofed  ; at  the  extremity 
of  this  is  the  neck,  A,  which  is  a little  metallic  cavity,  in 
form  of  a dome,  having  a moulding  withinfide,  and 
pierced  in  the  middle  w'ith  a hole  big  enough  for  the  wick 
to  pafs  through.  At  the  other  extremity  is  the  foot,  in 
form  of  a little  tunnel,  through  which  the  liquid  tallow  runs 
into  the  mould.  The  neck  is  foldered  to  the  fhaft,  but  the 
loot  is  moveable,  being  applied  w'hen  the  wick  is  to  be  put 
in,  and  taken  off  again  when  the  candle  is  cold.  A little 
beneath  the  place  where  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  fhaft,  is 
a kind  of  firing  of  metal,  which  ferves  to  fupport  that  part 
of  the  mould,  and  to  prevent  the  fhaft  from  entering  too 
deep  in  the  table  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Laftly,  in  the 
hook  of  the  foot,  is  a leaf  of  the  fame  metal,  foldered 
within  fide,  which,  advancing  into  the  centre,  ferves  to 
keep  up  the  wick ; which  is  here  hooked  on,  precifely  in 
the  middle  of  the  mould.  The  wick  is  introduced  into 
the  fhaft  of  the  mould  by  a piece  of  wire,  which  being 


thruft  through  the  aperture  of  the  hook,  till  it  come  out 
at  the  neck,  the  wick  is  tied  to  it ; fo  that  in  drawing  it 
back,  the  wick  comes  along  with  it,  leaving  only  enough 
a-top  for  the  neck  ; the  other  end  is  faftened  to  the  hook, 
which  thus  keeps  it  perpendicular,  E E {fg.  5.)  Ten  or 
fifteen  of  thefe  moulds,  in  this  condition,  are  fixed  in  a 
frame  pierced  full  of  holes,  the  diameter  of  each  being  about 
an  inch,  by  a ferew  at  the  top  of  each  mould,  which  at-, 
taches  them  to  the  upper  board  B of  the  frame.  This 
board  has  three  upright  fides  and  one  Hoping,  which  forms 
a fmall  ciftern  for  the  tallow.  When  every  mould  in  the 
frame  has  been  provided  with  a wick,  two  wires,  c c,  {fg.  5.) 
are  pafled  through  the  two  ends  of  the  ciftern  at  the  top  of 
the  frame,  and  the  loops  of  the  feveral  wicks.  The  ends 
of  the  wicks  which  hang  out  of  the  mould  are  pulled  tight, 
their  tops  are  put  over  the  centers  of  the  moulds,  and  the 
fridlion  of  the  mould  keeps  them  in  this  pofition.  Thefe 
moulds  are  filled  wfth  tallow  out  of  a ciftern,  A {fig.  4.)  the 
outlide  of  which  is  wood,  and  lined  with  lead  ; within  which 
is  another  ciftern  of  lead  for  containing  the  melted  tallow, 
prepared  as  above,  with  about  two  inches  fpace  between 
them  all  round  to  be  filled  with  hot  water  for  keeping  the 
tallow  warm.  In  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  are  three  fmall 
fhuttles,  B,  C,  D,  communicating  with  the  inner  veffel,  and 
ferving  to  fill  the  moulds,  E E,  before  deferibed.  After  the 
frame  is  filled  and  the  tallow  has  acquired  its  due  confid- 
ence, the  two  wires,  c c,  are  withdrawn,  and  the  loofe  tallow 
in  the  ciftern  at  the  top  of  the  frame  feraped  out  ; they  are- 
fet  out  in  the  open  air  to  cool,  and  when  thoroughly  cold, 
the  candles  are  pulled  out  of  the  mould  by  a bodkin  put 
through  the  loops  of  the  wicks  where  the  wires,  c c,  pafled 
before. 

Thofe  who  aim  at  perfection  in  their  work,  bleach  or 
whiten  their  candles,  by  faftening  them  on  rods  or  broaches, 
and  hanging  them  out  to  the  dew,  and  earlieft  rays  of  the, 
fun,  for  eight  or  ten  days  : care  being  taken  to  fereen  them 
in  the  day-time  from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
in  the  night  from  rain,  by  waxed  cloths.  Tallow-chandlers 
make  other  candles,  which  are  intended  to  burn  during  the 
night  without  the  necefiity  of  being  fluffed.  The  wick  of 
thefe  has  been  ufually  made  of  fpiit  ruflies ; but  of  late, 
very  fm ail  cotton  wicks  have  been  fubftituted  for  the  rufli  ; 
thefe  are  much  more  eafily  lighted,  arelefs  liable  to  go  out, 
and,  on  account  of  the  fmalinefs  of  the  cotton  wick,  they 
do  not  require  the  aid  of  fnnffers.  The  price  of  candles 
ufed  formerly  to  be  regulated  by  the  mailers  and  wardens 
of  the  tallow  chandlers’  company,  who  were  accuftomed  to. 
meet  at  their  hall  every  month  for  the  purpofe  ; but  now 
the  price  of  every  article  belonging  to  the  trade  is  fixed  at. 
the»weekly  markets. 

Candles,  <wax,  are  made  of  a cotton  or  flaxen  wick, 
flighlly  twilled,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wax.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  ; fome  called  tapers,  ufed  to 
illuminate  churches,  and  in  procefliotis,  funeral  ceremonies, . 
Sic.  and  others  ufed  on  ordinary  occafions. 

As  to  the  firft  kind,  their  figure  is  conical,  dill  diminifh-  • 
ing  from  the  bottom,  which  has  a hole  to  receive  the  point 
in  the  candleftick,  to  the  top,  which  ends  in  a point : the 
latter  kind  are  cylindrical.  The  firft  are  either  made  with 
a ladle,  or  with  the  hand. 

Candles,  <wax,  manner  of  making  with  the  ladle.  The 
wicks  being  twilled,  and  cut  off  at  the  proper  length,  a do- 
zen of  them  are  tied  by  the  neck,  at  equal  diftances,  round 
an  iron  circle,  fufpended  diredtly  over  a large  bafon  of  cop- 
per tinned,  and  full  of  melted  wax  : a large  ladle  full  of 
this  wax  is  poured  gently,  by  inclination,  on  the  tops  of 
the  wicks,  one  after  another ; fo  that  running  down,  the 
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whole  wick  is  thus  covered  ; the  furplus  returning  into  the 
bafon,  where  it  is  kept  warm  by  a pan  of  coals  underneath 
it.  They  thus  c ntinueto  pour  on  the  wax,  till  the  candle 
arrive  at  its  deftined  fize  : ftill  obferving,  that  the  three  firft 
ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the  wick,  the  fourth  at 
the  height  of  the  fifth  at  \,  and  the  fixth  at  ^ ; by 
which  means  the  candle  arrives  at  its  pyramidal  form.  The 
candles  are  then  taken  down  hot,  and  laid  afide  of  each 
other,  in  a feather-bed  folded  in  two,  to  preferve  their 
warmth,  and  keep  the  wax  foft : they  are  then  taken  and 
rolled,  one  by  one,  on  an  even  table,  ufually  of  walnut-tree, 
with  a long  fqnare  inftrument  of  box,  fmooth  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  candle  being  thus  rolled  and  fmoothed,  its  big 
end  is  cut  off,  and  a conical  hole  is  made  in  it. 

Candles,  wax.  manner  of  making  by  the  hand.  The 
wick  being  difpofed,  as  in  the  former,  they  begin  to  foften 
the  wax,  by  working  it  feveral  times  in  hot  water,  contain- 
ed in  a brafs  caldron,  tinned,  very  narrow  and  deep  A 
piece  of  the  wax  is  then  takep  out,  and  difpofed,  by  little 
and  little,  around  the  wick,  which  is  hung  on  a hook  in 
the  wall,  by  the  extremity  oppofite  to  the  neck  ; fo  that 
they  begin  with  the  big  end,  diminifhing  ftill,  as  they  de- 
fcend  towards  the  neck.  In  other  refp'efts,  the  method  is 
the  fame  here  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; only  that  they  are  not 
laid  in  the  bed,  but  are  rolled  on  the  table,  juft  as  they  are 
formed.  It  mult  0e  obferved,  however,  that  in  the  former 
cafe,  water  is  always  ufed  to  moiften  the  feveral  inftruments, 
to  prevent  the  wax  from  flicking  ; and  in  the  latter,  lard, 
or  oil  of  olives,  for  the  hands,  table,  &c. 

Candles,  wax  cylindrical , are  made  either  with  the 
ladle,  or  drawn.  The  firft  kind  are  made  of  feveral  threads 
of  cotton,  loofely  fpun,  and  twilled  together,  covered  with 
the  ladle,  and  rolled,  as  the  conical  ones,  but  not  pierced. 

Candles,  wax,  drawn,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  actually 
drawn,  in  the  manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two  large 
rollers,  or  cylinders  of  wood,  turned  by  a handle,  which 
turning  backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times,  pafs  the 
wick  through  melted  wax,  contained  in  a brafs  bafon  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  through  the  holes  of  an  inftrument,  like 
that  ufed  for  drawing  wire,  fallened  at  one  fide  of  the 
bafon  : fo  that,  by  little  and  little,  the  candle  acquires  any 
bulk,  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  different  holes  of  the 
inftrument  through  which  it  paffes : by  this  method,  may 
four  or  five  hundred  ells  at  length  be  drawn,  running.  The 
invention  of  this  was  brought  from  Venice  by  Pierre  Bleli- 
inare  of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  afeent  of  the  tallow  up  the  wick  in  a burning  can- 
dle, may  be  refolved  into  the  fame  principle  of  filtration,  or 
attraftion,  as  that  of  water  up  a heap  of  afhes,  or  even  up  a 
capillary  tube.  The  wick  of  a candle  is  but  flightly  twitt- 
ed, that  all  its  hairs  may  be  eafily  come  at  ; which  being 
very  fmall,  foon  take  the  flame  : and  the  flame  by  its  heat 
rarefying  the  air,  and  diffolving  the  tallow  underneath,  makes 
the  globules  thereof  afeend  into  the  rajefied  fpaces  of  the 
wick,  and  thefe,  with  the  air  about  it,  prove  food  for  the 
flame. 

A patent  was  granted  in  1799,  to  Mr.  William  Bolts  of 
London,  for-  new  modes  of  improving  the  form,  quality, 
and  ufe  of  candles.  The  moft  material  alteration  in  Mr. 
Bolts’s  invention  from  the  common  method  of  making  can- 
dles, confifls  in  faving  the  greater  part  of  the  wick  by  ren- 
dering it  moveable  ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  kept  conftant- 
Iy  foaking  in  the  tallow  as  it  melts,  fo  that  the  cotton  is  ccm- 
Iumed  very  flowly  as  in  lamps  fed  with  oil.  The  patentee 
employs  two  methods  for  accomplifhing  this  objeft ; one  is 
that  of  making  candles  entirely  folid,  without  any  wick 
palling  through  them  j and  applying  the  wick,  which  is  very 


fhort,  upon  the  top  of  the  folid  candle,  where  it  burns  like 
that  of  a lamp  ; the  heat  which  it  affords  when  firft  lighted 
being  fufiicient  to  furnifh  the  firft  fupply  of  melted  tallow, 
and  to  continue  it  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  candle  remains 
unconfirmed.  In  order  to  keep  the  wick  conftantly  applied, 
it  is  fattened  to  a fmall  projecting  fpring,  into  which  it  is 
firmly  fixed  ; and  the  furface  of  the  candle  is  always  kept  in 
contact  with  the  wick,  either  by  caufing  the  wick  Hand  to 
pafs  round  the  candle  like  a collar,  which  moving  freely  on 
the  candle,  will  fink  in  proportion  as  this  is  confumed,  or  by 
making  the  wick  {land  immoveable,  and  putting  a fpiral 
fpring  at  the  bottom  of  the  candleflick,  which  conftantly 
protrudes  the  candle  upwards  againll  the  wick  in  proportion 
as  the  tallow  is  confumed.  His  fecond  method  of  conftruft- 
ing  the  candles  is  that  of  forming  them  in  the  ufual  fhape, 
but  with  a perforation  through  their  whole  length  ; and  the 
wick  in  this  cafe  is  a fmall  tuft  of  cotton,  which  is  put  into 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hollow  candle,  and  to  its  lower 
part  is  attached  a thread  which  paffes  down  through  the  per- 
foration to  the  bottom  of  the  candle,  where  it  penetrates  the 
candleflick,  and  is  wound  round  a key  or  pivot,  and  by  turn- 
ing this  pivot,  the  wick  that  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thread  will  be  pulled  down  in  proportion  as  the  candle 
confumes.  This  method  prevents  the  guttering  of  candles, 
as  all  the  tallow  that  is  melted  is  readily  abforbed  by  the 
wick.  By  a fmall  variation  in  the  form  of  the  candle,  it 
may  be  made  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  Argand’s  lamp  ; 
for  which  end  it  is  compofed  of  a hollow  cylinder  of  tallow, 
including  another  cylinder  alfo  perforated  ; and  the  wick, 
which  is  of  a circular  form,  is  here  placed  between  the  inner 
and  outer  cylinders.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wick  is  compofed 
of  thread,  placed  longitudinally,  and  not  twilled,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  common  wicks,  which  undoubtedly  affifls  the 
capillary  attraction  of  the  melted  tallow.  Thefe  wicks  have 
alfo  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  to  be  fnuffed,  for  remov- 
ing the  carbonaceous  matter  which  efcapts  unconfirmed  from 
the  tallow.  Another  advantage  attending  thefe  detached 
wicks,  is  the  eafe  with  which  their  bulk  may  be  proportion- 
ed to  that  of  the  candle,  and  to  the  fufibility  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  patentee  alfo  propofes  ano- 
ther improvement,  which  is  that  of  fubjefting  the  melted 
tallow'  or  other  material  to  a confiderable  preffure,  during 
the  aft  of  cooling  ; which  is  done  by  means  of  a condenfing 
machine,  preffing  the  furface  of  the  liquid  fubflance,  and 
then  giving  it  a greater  degree  of  firmnefs  and  folid’ty  when 
cold.  The  patentee  has  likewife  deferibed,  and  illuflrated 
by  a drawing,  the  contrivance  which  he  has  adopted  for  call- 
ing the  hollow  cylindrical  candles.  For  a detail  of  other 
circumflances  that  occur  in  his  patent,  we  refer  to  his  fpeci- 
fication  in  the  Repertory,  vol.  xii.  p.  368. 

Candles,  laws  relating  to.  Every  maker  of  candles  for 
fale,  other  than  wax  candles,  (hail  take  out  an  annual  licence 
at  il„  24  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  43  Geo.  III.  e.  69.  And  every 
perfon  making  wax  or  fpernraceti  candles  fhall  take  out  a li- 
cence at  61.,  and  for  de  ling  in,  or  feiling  fuch  candles  fhall 
pay  10s.  6d.,  and  renew  the  fame  annually,  under  a penalty 
of  20I.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  But  no 
perfon  who  hath  paid  fuch  licence  duty  for  making,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  out  a licence  for  felling  alfo,  during  the  fame 
year.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  By  24  Geo.  III.  c.  74-»  110 
perfon,  redding  within  the  limits  of  the  head-office,  fhall  be  ■ 
permitted  to  make  candles,  uulefs  he  occupy  a tenement  of 
iol.  a year,  affeffed  in  his  own  name,  and  for  which  he  pays 
the  parifh  rates  ; and  ellewhere,  unlefs  he  be  afiefled  and  pay 
to  church  and  poor.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.,  in  lieu  of  any 
fubfifling  duties  of  excife,  the  following  duties  are  impofed; 
viz.  for  every  pound  avoirdupois  of  candies,  except  thofe  of 
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wax  and  fpermaceti,  mad?  in  Great  Britain,  id. ; and  for 
every  pound  of  wax  or  fpertnaceci  candies  fo  made,  3^d. 
All  places  for  making  or  keeping  of  candles,  and  of  mate- 
rials for  the  fame,  and  furnaces,  moulds,  &c.  for  melting 
fucli  materials,  are  forbidden  to  be  ufed  without  notice  pre- 
vioully  given  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  excile,  under  a 
penalty  of  col.,  and  forfeiture  of  all  candles  and  materials, 
furnaces,  Sec.  which  have  not  been  entered.  8 A.nn.  c.  7. 
And  by  II  Geo.  c.  30.,  makers  of  candles  who  make 
ufe  of  fiich  places  or  utenfils  without  entry  incur  a forfeiture 
of  1 col.  Officers  (hall  he  permitted,  at  all  times  by  day, 
and  alfo  in  the  night  with  a conftable,  to  enter  the  houfe, 
melting-houfe,  Sec.  of  a maker  of  candles,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantity,  when  all  chefts,  &c.  Ihall  be  opened  ; 
and  the  penalty  of  obftrufting  or  molefting  fuch  officer  is 
rook;  or  if  candles,  Sec.  be  found  in  unentered  places,  the 
offender  fliall  be  convifted  in  the  penalty  of  100k  11  Geo. 
c.  30.;  fee  alfo  24  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  and  27  Geo.  III. 
e.  3 1.  Any  maker  of  candles  (hall  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  proper  officer  of  his  intention  to  begin  a courfe  of  dipping 
and  preparing  for  the  fame,  with  a declaration  of  the  time 
when  he  intends  to  commence  his  operation,  and  a fpecifica- 
tion  of  the  number  of  (licks,  moulds,  Sec.  which  he  propofes 
to  ufe,  under  a penalty  of  50k  1°  Ann.  c.  26.  11  Geo. 
c.  30.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  ix.  Such  notice  fliall  be  given, 
within  the  limits  of  the  head-office,  6 hours,  within  any  city 
or  market  town,  12  hours,  and  elfewhere  24' hours,  before 
lie  (hall  begin,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  5 oh  25  Geo.  III.  c.  74. 
If  he  dots  not  begin  and  proceed  at  the  time  mentioned,  or 
within  3 hours  next  after,  fuch  notice  (hall  be  void.  Having 
begun,  he  fliall  continue  working  without  interruption,  till 
the  whole  courfe  is  finilhed,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50k  26 
Geo.  III.  c.  77.  Every  candle  maker  (hall  provide  fufficient 
locks  and  faftenings  to  every  furnace,  copper,  mould,  Sec. 
to  be  fecured  by  the  officer,  when  they  are  not  ufed  ; and  he 
fliall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  faid  officer,  6 hours  before 
the  time  when  he  wiffies  to  ufe  them,. within  the  limits  of  the 
chief  office,  12  hours  in  any  market  to\vn„and  24  hours  elfe- 
w'nete  ; any  offence  againft  the  provifions  of  this  aft  incurs  a 
penalty  of  100!.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  The  officer  (ball 
■ charge  for  materials  that  are  miffing,  after  he  has  taken 
account  of  the  fame  ; and  obftruftion  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
20k  Candles  that  are  fpoiled  in  making  fliall  be  defaced  by 
the  officer,  and  he  (hall  make  allowance  for  the  duty.  No 
maker  of  candles  fliall,  on  pain  of  20k,  remove  candles 
before  they  are  furveyed  ; and  thofe  that  have  not  been 
lurvevedare  to  be  kept  feparate  from  the  others,  on  pain  of 
5k  8 Ann.  c.  9.  On  fufpicion.,  that  candles  are  privately 
made,  or  concealed  to  evade  the  duty,  the  ground  of  which 
has  been  dated  on  oath  before  two  commiffioners  or  one  juf- 
•tice  refiding  near  the  place,  the  officer  may  be  empowered 
by  fpecial  warrant,  granted  by  fuch  juflices  or  commiffioners, 
to  enter  the  place  fufpefted,  and  to  feize  as  forfeited  all  can- 
dles that  are  found,  and  all  materials  for  making  them  ; and 
the  perfon  fo  offending,  or  obftrufting  the  officer,  fliall  for- 
feit rook  5 Geo.  III.  c.  43.  23  Geo.  IT.  c.  24.  If  any 
chandler  (hall  mingle  candles  not  weighed  by  the  officer  with 
thofe  that  have  been  weighed,  or  remove  any  before  weighing, 
or  conceal  any  candles  or  materials,  he  (hall  forfeit  100k  11 
Geo.  c.  30.  Any  perfon  who  is  found  affifling  in  pri- 
vately rraki  g candles  (ball  forfeit  20k;  and  every  perfon 
making  candles  (ha  1 once  in  every  week  enter  the  fame  in 
writing  at  the  next  excife-oflice,  with  their  weight,  number, 
fize,  and  quantity  ; on  pain  for  every  negleft  of  entry  to  for- 
feit 20k  ; and  in  one  week,  after  fuch  entry,  he  fliall  clear 
off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty,  nor  (hall  he  carry  out 
candles  till  the  duty  hath  been  paid,  on  pain  of  double  value, 
j 


25  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  Perfons  'buying,  receiving,  or  having 
in  their  poffeffion  candles,  not  charged  with  the  duty,  (hall 
forfeit  the  fame,  and  treble  value.  26  Geo.  Ill  c.  77.  Nor 
fliall  any  perfon  expofe  to  fale  any  candles,  unlefs  in  his  pubhc 
fhop  or  warehoufe,  public  fair  or  market,  on  pain  of  5I.  8 
Ann.  c.  9.  No  candles  fliall  be  imported,  otherwife  than  in 
fome  package  containing  at  lead  2241b.  of  neat  candles,  on 
pain  of  being  feized  and  forfeited,  and  the  mafter  of  the 
veflel  fliall  forfeit  50k  23  Geo.  II.  c.  2 1 . 42  Geo.  III.  c. 
93.  And  no  candles  imported  otherwife  than  according  to 

23  Geo.  II.  c.  21.,  (hall  be  entered  for  exportation.  42  Geo. 
III.  c.  93.  All  wax  candles  feized  on  importation  or  other- 
wife,  and  condemned  for  non-payment  of  the  duties,  fliall 
be  rendered  unfit  for  ufe.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  Candles  for 
which  the  duty  hath  been  paid  may  be  exported,  with  a 
draw-back  of  the  duty.  8 Ann.  c.  9.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 
If  any  maker  of  candles  fliall  obftruft  any  officer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  given  him  by  any  aft  for  fecuring  the  du- 
ties on  candles,  he  (hall  for. every  fuch  offence  forfeit  look 

24  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  Every  maker  (hall  keep  juft  feales  and 
weights,  and  permit  and  affift  the  officer  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
on  pain  of  iol.  8 Ann.  c.  9.;  and  if  he  ufe  feales  and  weights 
that  are  infufficient,  he  (hall  forfeit  100k  10  Geo.  III.  c. 
44. ; and  by  28  Geo.  III.  c.  37.,  the  fame  (hall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  excife.  Obftruftion  of  the 
officer  in  weighing  or  the  hindrance  of  his  taking  a juft  ac- 
count of  llock,  fubjefts  to  a forfeiture  of  look  26  Geo. 
III.  c.  77. 

Candles,  Olferv.ations  on  the  manufacture,  comparative  va- 
lue, and  ufe  of  different.  The  Roman  candles  were  at  (li  ft 
little  firings  dipped  in  pitch,  or  furrounded  ’ with  wax  ; 
though  afterwards  they  made  them  of  the  papyrus,  covered 
likewife  with  wax  ; and  fometimes  alfo  of  ruflits,  by  (trip- 
ping off  ttie  outer  rind,  and  only  retaining  the  pith.  For 
religious  offices,  wax  candles  were  ufed  ; for  vu'gar  ufes, 
thofe  ot  tallow.  Strv.  ad.  vEn.  h i.  v.  731.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hift.  1.  xvii.  c.  37.  Lord  Bacon  propofes  candles  of 
divers  comp.ofitions  and  ingredients,  and  alfo  of  different 
forts  of  wicks  ; with  experiments  on  the  degrees  of  duration, 
and  light  of  each.  Good  houfewives  are  faid  to  bury  their 
candles  in  flour,  or  bran,  which,  it  is  faid,  incteafes  their 
durability,  aimed  one  half.  Some  fpeak  of  perpetual  cau- 
dles made  of  Salamander  wood.  Bac.  Nat.  Hift.  Cent.  4. 
c.  369.  and  Cent.  8.  c.  744. 

The  two  fubftances  molt  commonly  ufed  in  the  manufafture 
of  candles  are  wax  and  tallow.  Wax  owes  its  whitenefs,  and  the 
greater  conliftency  it  acquires,  to  an  abforption  of  the  vital  part 
of  the  atmofphere  ; and  in  this  circumltance  it  feems  princi- 
pally to  differ  from  tallow,  or  concrete  oik  But  as  wax  is  al- 
ready combined  with  a portion  of  vital  air  or  oxygene,  it  does 
not  burn  with  fo  luminous  a flame  as  tallow  or  .oil.  Blit  it 
poffeffes  a very  great  advantage  in  the  fabrication  of  candles, 
arifing  from  its  freezing  point  being  placed  at  a confider- 
ably  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  other  fubftance. 
Tallow  melts  at  the  92d.  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; 
fperraaceti  at  the  133d  degree  ; and  bleached  wax  at  1550. 
Hence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the  chief  advantage 
of  wax  candles  compared  with  thofe  of  tallow.  Oils,  it 
fliould  be  confidered,  do  not  take  fire,  unlefs  they  be  pre- 
vioufly  volatilized  by  heat  : and  this  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  wick  of  a candle,  or  lamp.  The  oil  rifes  between  the 
fibres  of  the  wick  by  the  capillary  attraftion.  Heat,  being 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  wick,  volatilizes  and  fets 
fire  to  a portion  of  the  oik  While  this  is  diffipated  by  com- 
bullion,  another  portion  paffes  along  the  fibres,  or  fupplies 
its  place  by  becoming  heated  and  burned  likewife.  In  this 
way  a conftant  combuftion  is  maintained.  A candle,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  differs  from  a lamp  in  one  very  effential  circumltance  ; 
viz.  that  the  oil,  or  tallow,  is  liquefied  only  as  it  comes  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  conflagration  ; and  this  fluid  is  re- 
tained in  the  hollow  of  the  part,  which  is  ftill  concrete,  and 
forms  a kind  of  cup.  The  wick,  therefore,  fhould  not,  on 
this  account,  be  too  thin  ; becaufe  if  this  were  the  cafe,  it 
would  not  carry  off  the  fluid  as  fail  as  it  becomes  fufed  ; and 
the  confequence  would  be,  that  it  would  run  down  the  fides 
of  the  candle : and  as  this  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  fu- 
fibility  of  the  oil,  it  is  plain  that  a more  fufible  candle  will 
require  a larger  wick  ; or  that  the.wick  of  a wax  candle  may 
be  made  thinner  than  that  of  one  of  tallow.  The  flame  of 
a tallow  candle  will  of  courfe  be  yellow,  fmoky,  and  obfcure, 
except  for  a fhort  time  after  fnuffing.  When  a candle  with 
a thick  wick  is  firft  lighted,  and  the  wick  fnuffed  fhort,  the 
flame  is  perfeft  and  luminous,  unlefs  its  diameter  be  very 
great ; in  which  laft  cafe,  there  ps  an  opake  part  in  the 
middle,  where  the  combuflion  is  impeded  for  want  of  air. 
As  the  wick  becomes  longer,  the  interval  between  its  upper 
extremity,  and  the  apex  of  the  flame  is  diminifhed  ; and 
confequently  the  oil,  which  iffues  from  that  extremity,  hav- 
ing a lefs  fpace  of  ignition  to  pafs  through,  is  lefs  com- 
pletely burned,  and  paffes  off  partly  in  fmoke.  This  evil 
increafes,  until  at  length  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wick 
projedts  beyond  the  flame  and  forms  a fupport  for  an  ac- 
cumulation of  foot  which  is  afforded  by  the  imperfedl 
combuflion,  and  which  retains  its  figure,  until,  by  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  flame,  the  external  air  can  have  accefs  to  the 
upper  extremity.  But  in  this  cafe,  the  requifite  combuflion 
which  might  fnuff  it,  is  not  effected  ; for  the  portion  of 
oil  emitted  by  the  long  wick  is  not  only  too  large  to  be 
perfectly  burned,  but  alfo  carries  off  much  of  the  heat  of  the 
flame,  .while  it  affumes  the  elaftic  ftate.  By  this  diminifhed 
combuflion,  and  increafed  efflux  of  half-decompofed  oil, 
a portion  of  coal  or  foot  is  depofited  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  wick,  which  gradually  accumulates,  and  at  length  affumes 
the  appearance  of  a fungus.  The  candle  does  not  then  give 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  light  which  the  due  combuflion 
of  its  materials  would  produce  ; and,  on  this  account,  tallow 
candles  require  continual  fnuffing.  But  if  we  direft  our  at- 
tention to  a wax  candle,  we  find  that  as  its  wick  lengthens, 
the  light  indeed  becomes  lefs.  The  wick,  however, 
being  thin  and  flexible,  does  not  long  occupy  its  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  flame  ; neither  does  it,  even  in  that 
fituation,  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  flame,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  accefs  of  air  to  its  internal  part.  When  its  length  is  too 
great  for  the  vertical  pofition,  it  bends  on  one  fide  ; and 
its  extremity,  coming  in  contadl  with  air,  is  burned  to 
allies ; excepting  fuch  a portion  as  is  defended  by  the  con- 
tinual afflux  of  melted  wax,  which  is  volatilized,  and  com- 
pletely burned,  by  the  furrounding  flame.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  difficult  fufibility  of  wax  renders  it  practicable 
to  burn  a large  quantity  of  fluid  by  means  of  a fmall  wick  ; 
and  that  this  fmall  wick,  by  turning  on  one  fide  in  confe- 
quence of  its  flexibility,  performs  the  operation  of  fnuffing 
upon  itfelf,  in  a much  more  accurate  manner  than  it  can 
ever  be  performed  mechanically.  From  the  above  ftatement 
it  appears,  that  the  important  object  to  fociety  of  rendering 
tallow  candles  equal  to  thofe  of  wax,  does  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  combuftibility  of  the  refpedlive  materials,  but  upon  a 
mechanical  advantage  in  the  cup,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
inferior  degree  of  fufibility  in  the  wax  : and  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  valuable  objeft,  one  of  the  following  effeCts  muff 
be  produced  : either  the  tallow  muft  be  burned  in  a lamp, 
to  avoid  the  gradual  progreffion  of  the  flame  along  the  wick  ; 
or  fome  means  muft  be  dcvifed  to  enable  the  candle  to  fnuff 
itfelf,  as  the  wax-candle  does ; or  the  tallow  itfelf  muft  be 
rendered  lefs  fufible  by  fome  chemical  proeefs.  With  a 


view  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objects,  a cylindrical  piece  of  tallow 
was  inferted  into  a metallic  tube,  the  upper  aperture  of 
which  was  partly  clofed  by  a ring,  and  the  central  part  oc- 
cupied by  a metallic  piece  nearly  refembling  that  part  of  the 
common  lamp  which  carries  the  wick.  This  piece  was 
provided  with  a fhort  wick.  The  cylinder  of  tallow  was 
fupported  beneath  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  metallic  tube 
and  other  part  of  this  lamp  were  left  to  reft  with  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  tallow  at  the  ring  or  contraction  of  the 
upper  aperture.  In  this  fituation  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and 
it  burned  for  a confiderable  time  with  a bright  clear  flame, 
more  uniformly  intenfe  than  that  of  a candle,  and  fuperior 
to  the  ordinary  flame  of  a lamp  in  its  colour  and  the  perfeft 
abfence  of  fmell.  After  fome  minutes  it  began  to  decay, 
and  foon  afterwards  went  out.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found,  that  the  metallic  piece  which  covered  the  wick  had 
fufed  a fufficient  quantity  of  tallow  for  the  fupply  during 
the  combuflion ; that  part  of  this  tallow/  had  flowed  beneath 
the  ring,  and  to  other  remote  parts  of  the  apparatus,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  flame  ; in  confequence  of  which,  the 
tube  and  the  cylinder  of  tallow  were  faftened  together, 
and  the  expefted  progreffion  of  fupply  prevented.  In  every 
lamp  for  burning  confident  oils,  it  feems  probable,  fays  Mr. 
Nicholfon  (ubi  infra,)  that  the  materials  ought  to  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  defeend  to  the  flame  upon  the  principle  of  the 
fountain  refervoir.  Although  this  conftruClion  failed,  a 
contrivance  of  a fimilar  nature  would  be  of  very  great  public 
utility.  With  regard  to  the  fecond  objedl  above  fpecified, 
Mr.  Nicholfon  is  led  by  various  confiderations  to  imagine,  that 
the  fpontaneous  fnuffing  of  candles  made  of  tallow  or  other 
fufible  materials,  wall  fcarcely  be  effe&ed  but  by  the  difeovery 
offome  material  for  the  wick,  which  fir  all  be  voluminous  enough 
to  abforb  the  tallow,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  flexible 
to  bend  on  one  fide.  The  moft  promifing  fpeculation  refpedt- 
jng  this  moft  ufeful  article,  feems  to  regard  the  cup  which  con- 
tains the  melted  tallow/.  This  is  apt  to  break  down  by  fufion, 
and  thus  to  fuffer  its  fluid  contents  to  efcape.  The  Chrnefe 
have  a kind  of  candle  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which, 
in  the  harbour  of  Canton,  is  called  a “ lobchock.”  The 
wick  is  of  cotton,  wrapped  round  a fmall  ftick  or  match  of 
the  bamboo  cane.  The  body  of  the  candle  is  white  tal'ow  ; 
but  the  external  part  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  thirtieth 
of  an  inch  confills  of  a waxy  matter  coloured  red  : this  co- 
vering gives  a confiderable  degree  of  folidity  to  the  candle 
and  prevents  its  guttering,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  fufible  than  the 
tallow  itfelf.  The  ftick  in  the  middle  might  probably  be 
of  advantage  in  throwing  up  a lefs  quantity  of  oil  into  the 
flame  than  would  have  been  conveyed  by  a wick  of  cotton 
fufficiently  ftout  to  have  occupied  its  place  unfupported  in 
the  axis  of  the  candle.  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays  that  he  formerly 
made  a candle  in  imitation  of  the  “ lobchock.”  For  this 
purpofe  he  adapted  the  wick  in  the  ufual  pewter  mould  ; he 
then  poured  in  wax,  which  was  immediately  afterwards 
poured  out  ; the  film  of  wax,  adhering  to  the  inner  fur- 
face  of  the  mould,  foon  became  cool  ; and  the  candle  was 
completed  by  filling  the  mould  with  tallow.  When  it  was 
drawn  out,  it  was  found  to  be  cracked  longitudinally  on  its 
furface,  which  he  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the  wax, 
by  cooling,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  tallow : or  it 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  too  fudden  cooling  of  the 
wax  before  the  tallow  was  poured  in.  The  experiment  was 
not  repeated.  After  all,  the  moft  decifive  remedy  for  theim- 
perfeAion  of  this  cheapeft,  and  in  other  refpedts  beft  ma- 
terial for  candles,  would  undoubtedly  be  a diminution  of  its 
fufibility  : with  this  view  Mr.  Nicholfon  made  fome  expe- 
riments. The  objedt  is,  in  a commercial  view,  entitled  to 
affiduous  and  extenfive  inveftigation.  Chemifts  in  general, 
fuppofe  the  hardnefs  or  lefs  fufibility  of  wax  to  arife  from 
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-oxygen  ; and  to  this  objeft  attention  fliould  be  diredled 
in  the  inquiry.  Nicholfon’s  Firft  Principles  of  Chemiftry, 
p.  1517.  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

The  Chinefe  obtain  from  the  tallow  tree  ( Croton  felferum , 
Linn.)  a kind  of  vegetable  fat,  with  which  they  make  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  their  candles  ; which  are  firmer 
than  thofe  of  tallow,  and  free  from  all  offenfive  odour  ; but 
they  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  wax,  or  fpermaceti.  Cheap 
candles  are  alfo  made  of  tallow,  and  even  of  greafe  of  too 
little  confidence  to  be  ufed,  without  the  contrivance  of  being 
coated  with  the  firmer  fubftance  of  the  tallow  tree  or  of  wax. 
The  furface  of  thefe  candles  is  fometimes  painted  red.  Theiv 
wicks  are  made  of  different  materials.  For  their  lamps,  they 
ufe  the  amianthus,  which  burns  without  being  confumable  in 
fire,  or,  the  artemifia,  and  carduus  maraeus,  with  which 
tinder  is  alfo  made  ; but  for  candles,  they  ufe  a light  inflam- 
-mable  wood,  in  'the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  pierced  a 
fmall  tube  to  receive  an  iron  pin,  which  is  fixed  on  the  flat 
top  of  the  candltilick,  and  thus  fupports  the  candle,  with- 
out the  neceffity  of  a focket.  The  candle-makers  at  Munich 
thave  for  feveral  years  pad  prepared  tallow'  candles  with  wood- 
en wicks  which  afford  about  the  fame  quantity  of  light  ns  a 
wax  candle, burn  alfo  with  great  deadinefs  anduniformity, and 
never  crack  or  run.  Thefe  wicks  are  formed  of  very  thin  flips 
of  wood,  bound  round  to  a confiderable  thicknefs  with  very 
fine  unfpun  cotton,  but  fucli  that  the  fize  of  the  wick  does 
not  much  exceed  that  of  the  wick  of  a common  candle.  The 
candle-tnakers  either  purchafe  or  prepare  for  themfelves  thefe 
flips  of  wood,  which  are  fomewhat  fquare  and  not  completely 
rounded,  and  are  made  of  pine,  willow,  and  other  kinds  of 
wood,  but  mod  commonly  of  fir.  Some  take  (hoots  of  the  pine- 
tree  a year  old,  or  common  fir  twigs  of  the  fame  age,  fcrape  off 
the  bark,  and  reduce  them  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  draw  ; they 
then  rub  over  thefe  rods  with  wax  or  tailow,  till  they  are  co- 
vered with  a thin  coating  of  either  of  thefe  fubdances  ; after 
which  they  roll  them  on  a frnooth  table  in  a very  fine  carded 
cotton,  drawn  out  to  about  the  length  of  the  rod  or  candle- 
mould.  After  this  preparation  the  wck  will  have  acquired 
the  fize  of  the  barrel  of  a fmall  quill ; and  the  more  accurately 
the  fize  of  the  wick  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  candle-mould, 
fo  much  the  clearer  and  longer  will  the  candle  burn.  Thefe 
wicks  are  then  placed  very  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  mould, 
and  retained  in  that  pofition  ; and  good  frefh  tallow,  previ- 
oufly  melted  with  a little  water,  is  then  poured  round  them  ; 
but  old  and  rancid  tallow  will  not  run  if  the  wicks  he  pro- 
perly made.  Thefe  candles  not  only  burn  longer  than  the 
common  ones,  but  they  do  not  flare,  and  they  are  lef»  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  are  accullomed  to  read  or 
write  at  night.  They  mull  be  fnuffcd  with  a pair  of  (harp 
fciflars,  and  in  doing  this  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  damage 
or  break  the  wick. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Di.  Franklin,  that  the  flame 
of  ttvo  candles  joined  gives  a much  ftronger  light  than  both 
of  them  feparate.  Probably  the  union  of  the  two  flames  pro- 
duces a greater  degree  of  heat,  by  which  the  vapour  is  atte- 
nuated, and  the  particles  of  which  light  confifts  more  copi- 
oufly  emitted.  Prieftley’s  Hid.  of  Vifion,  &c.  p.  807.  For 
a comparifon  of  the  light  of  a candle  with  that  of  a lamp,  fee 
Lamp.  For  the  meth  dof  eftimating  the  intenfity  of  candle- 
light, &c.  fee  Light  and  Photometer. 

Dr.  Ingenhoufz  has  dcfcribed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
ailions  (vol.  C8.)  a method  of  lighting  a candle  by  a 
fmall  eledfrical  fpark.  For  this  purpofe  he  ufes  a fmall 
phial,  having  8 or  10  inches  of  metallic  coating,  or  even 
lefs,  charged  with  electricity  ; and  the  operation  may  be 
performed  at  any  time  of  the  night  by  a perfon,  who  has 
»a  electrical  machine  in  his  room.  “ When  I have  occafion 


to  light  a candle,”  fays  he,  “ Lcharge  a fmall  coated  phial, 
whofe  knob  is  bent  outwards,  fo  as  to  hang  a little  over  the 
body  of  the  phial ; then  I wrap  fome  loofe  cotton  over  the 
extremity  of  a long  brafs  pin  or  a wire,  fo  as  to  (tick  mode- 
rately faft  to  its  fubftance.  I next  roll  this  extremity  of  the 
pin  wrapped  up.  with  cotton  in  fome  fine  powder  of  refill, 
which  1 always  keep  in  readinefs  upon  the  table  for  this  pur- 
pofe, either  in  a wide-mouthed  phial  or  in  a loofe  paper  ; 
this  being  done,  I apply  the  extremity  of  the  pin  or  wire  to 
the  external  coating  of  the  charged  phial,  and  bring  as  quick- 
ly as  pofiible  the  other  extremity  wrapped  round  with  cotton 
to  the  knob  ; the  powder  of  rtfin  takes  fire  and  commu- 
cates  its  flame  to  the  cotton,  and  both  together  burn  long 
enough  to  light  a candle.  As  I do  not  want  more  than  half 
a minute  to  light  my  candle  in  this  way,  I find  it  a readier 
method  than  kindling  it  by  a flint  and  fteel,  or  calling  a fer- 
van-t.  I have  found,  that  powder  of  white  or  yellow  rtfin 
lights  eafier  than  th2t  of  brown.  The  “ farina  lycopodii” 
may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe ; but  it  is  not  fo  good  as 
the  powder  of  refin,  becaufe  it  does  not  take  fire  quite  fo 
readily,  requiring  a ftronger  fpark  not  to  mifs  ; befides,  it 
is  foon  burnt  away.  By  dipping  the  cotton  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, the  fame  effeft  may  be  as  readily  obtained,  if  yc<u  take  a 
jar  fomewhat  greater  in  fize.  This  oil  will  inflame  fo  much 
the  readier  if  you  drew  a few  fine  particles  of  brafs  upon  it. 
The  pin  duft  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  ; but  as  this  oil  is 
fcattered  about  by  the  explolion,  and  when  kindled  fills  the 
room  with  much  more  fmoke  than  the  powder  of  refill,  I 
prefer  the  laft.” 

For  the  method  of  lighting  candles  by  phofphoric  tapers 
or  matches,  fee  Phosphorus. 

Candle,  a term  iometimes  ufed  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Thus  medici' al  candles  candela  fumales,  are  compofitions  of 
odoriferous,  aromatic,  and  inflammable  matters,  as  benzoin, 
ftorax,  olibanum,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  mixed  up  with  a 
third  or  more  of  the  charcoal  of  willow  or  lime-tree,  re- 
duced to  a proper  confidence  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth, 
and  formed  into  mafles  in  fliape  of  candles.  The  ejfuvia  and 
odours  of  thefe  candles,  when  burnt,  are  fuppofed  to  be  falu- 
tarv  to  the  bread:,  &c.  For  candles  in  fugtry;  fee  Bougie. 

Candle,  corpfe,  canivyll  corph , in  Welfh,  a name  given 
to  a light  or  flame,  refembling  that  of  a candle,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  very  commonly  received  in  the  diocefe 
of  St.  David’s  in  South  Walts,  proceeds  from  the  houfe, 
and  ever*  fometimes  from  the  bed,  where  a fick  perfon  lies  a 
(hurt  time  before  his  death,  and  purfues  its  way  to  the  church 
where  the  corpfe  is  to  be  interred,  precisely  ih  the  fame 
track  which  the  corpfe  is  afterwards  to  follow. 

Candle,  fale  or  auction  by  inch  of.  See  Inch  of  Candle. 
, There  is  alfo  a kind  of  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle  $ 
wherein  the  time  a lighted  candle  continues  burning  is  al- 
lowed the  finner  to  come  to  repentance ; but  after  which  he 
remains  excommunicated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

Candle -berry  tree , in  Botany , fee  Myrica  Cerfera. 
For  the  wax  of  this  tree,  fee  Wax. 

Candle  bombs  denote  fmall  glafs  bubbles,  with  a neck 
of  (lender  bore  about  an  inch  long,  through,  which  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  is  introduced,  and  the  orifice  is  then  doled 
up.  When  this  llalk  is  applied  to  the  wick  of  a burning 
cand%,  the  flame  foon  rarefies  the  water  into  (team,  the 
elafticity  of  which  breaks  the  glafs  with  a loud  explofion. 

Candle,  philofophical , or  candle  of  the  chenufls,  as  it  is 
fometimes  cailed,  confifts  of  a bladder  having  its  orifice  fur- 
nifhed  with  a tube  of  metal  fome  inches  in  length,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  adapted  to  the  neck  of  a bottle,  containing  a 
compofition  formed  in  the  proportion  of  3 ounces  of  oil  or 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  12  ounces  of  common  water,  to  which, 
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when  heated,  is  added  an  ounce  or  two  of  filings  of  iron. 
When  the  vapour  or  elaftic  air  produced  by  the  iolution  is 
difeharged,  apply  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder,  from  which  the  air  has  been  previoufly  expelled  by 
preffure,  and  it  will  be  filled  with  the  elaftic  fluid  produced 
by  the  diflolution  of  the  iron.  When  it  is  full,  withdraw  it, 
and  apply  to  the  orifice  the  flame  of  a torch,  which  will  fet 
fire  to  the  vapour  and  caufe  it  to  burn  flowly  ; and  ii  the 
bladder  be  comprefied,  it  will  yield  a fine  flaming  ftream  of 
a vellowifh  green  colour. 

Candles,  rujh,  are  made  of  the  pith  of  a fort  of  rufties, 
peeled  or  (tripped  of  the  flein,  except  on  one  fide,  and  dipped 
in  melted  greafe.  Thefe  are  ufed  among  the  poor  in  fome 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

CANDLE-woor/,  flips  of  pine  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger  ufed  in  New  England,  and  other  colonies,  to  burn 
inltead  of  candles,  giving  a very  good  light. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Tortuga  life  flips 
of  vellow  fantal  wood  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  under  the 
fame  denomination  of  bois  de  chandelle , which  yields  a cleat 
flame,  though  of  a green  colour.  The  nations  of  Otaheitce 
ufe,  as  a fubftitute  for  candles,  the  kernels  of  an  oily  nut 
annexed,  one  above  another,  to  a fkewer  that  paffes  through 
them  ; the  nuts  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  tallow,  and  the  fkewer 
that  of  a wick. 

CANDLEMAS,  a feaft  of  the  church,  held  on  the  2d 
of  February,  in  memory  of  the  Purification  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin. 

It  takes  its  name  either  from  the  number  of  lighted  can- 
dles ufed  by  the  Romifh  church,  in  the  proceflions  of  this 
day  ; or  becaufe,  before  mafs,  the  church  confecrated  can- 
dles for  the  whole  year.  This  ceremony  was  prohibited 
in  England,  by  an  order  of  the  council  in  1548. 

Candlemas  is  alfo  called,  in  ancient  writers,  Hypapante  ; 
and  among  the  moderns,  the  Purification. 

Some  will  have  this  feaft  to  have  been  inftituted  by  pope 
Gdaftus,  in  lieu  of  the  heathen  lupercalia ; and  that  pro- 
ceflion  was  thereon  made  with  lighted  candles  round  the 
fields  and  grounds,  by  way  of  exorcifm.  Hence  Bede  fays, 

It  is  happy  for  the  church  to  have  changed  the  luftra- 
i(  tions  of  the  heathens,  held  in  the  month  of  February,  around 
“ the  fields,  for  the  proceflions  with  hallowed  candles,  in  re- 
,r  membrance  of  that  divine  light  wherewith  Chritl  illumi- 
“ nated  the  world,  whence  he  was  ftyled  by  Simeon,  a light 
“ to  lighten  the  Gentiles Others  aferibe  the  origin  of  can- 
dlemas to  pope  Vigilius,  in  the  year  536,  and  fuppofe  it 
inftituted  for  the  feaft  of  Proferpine,  held  with  burning 
topers  by  the  heathens  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

In  Scotland,  candlemas  is  one  of  the  four  terms  of  the 
year.  See  Term. 

In  England,  this  is  no  day  in  court,  for  the  judges  do 
tiot  fit;  and  it  is  the  grand  day  in  that  term  of  all  the  inns  of 
court,  in  which  the  judges  anciently  obferved  many  cere- 
monies, and  the  focieties  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
fumptuous  entertainments,  accompanied  with  mufic  and  all 
kinds  of  diverfions. 

Candlemas  IJles,  in  Geography , two  iflands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1775.  S. 
lat.  570  10'.  W.  long.  270  13'. 

Candlemas  Shoals  lie  about  2°  of  latitude  due  N.  of 
Port  Praftin  (which  fee),  and  were  difeovered,  named,  and 
palled  by  Mendana,  in  1569. 

CANDLESTICK,  a houfehold  utenfil,  contrived  to 
hold  one  or  more  lighted  candles.  Larger  and  more  (lately 
candlefticks,  contrived  for  holding  a great  number  of  can- 
dles, are  called  branches,  and  girandoles  ; artd  when  made  of 
glafs,  lujlres. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.-Raybould,  of  London,  obtained  a 
Vun.  VI. 


patent  for  candlefticks  -on  a new  principle,  which  will  admit 
and  firmly  hold  candles  of  various  fizes.  The  candleftick  of 
his  invention  is  a hollow  pillar  of  metal  as  ufual  ; the  candle 
is  fixed  into  a focket  compofed  of  a broad  circular  ring, 
formed  of  two  half  cylinders  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and 
fixed  in  the  fame  Hand,  fo  as  to  form  a complete  cylinder 
when  joined  together.  Their  approach  to  each  other  is 
regulated  by  a ferew,  fo  that  they  may  be  preffed  upon  a 
candle  of  any  fixe,  and  will  hold  it  firmly.  The  candle 
Aides  up  and  down  the  candleftick  by  means  of  a fmall  knob 
which  is  fixed  to  the  focket  containing  the  candle,  and  pro- 
jects on  the  outfide  through  a longitudinal  flit  in  the  candle- 
ftick from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  candle  focket  its 
kept  up  to  any  height  by  a fpring  which  projefls  from  its 
lower  part,  and  preffes  on  the  outfide  of  the  hollow  pillar, 
which  formsthe  ftemof  the  candleftick.  Fig.  7 ,Platcof  Candle- 
making,  reprefents  one  of  Mr.  Echardt’s  patent  candlefticks ; it 
is  calculated  to  fet  the  candle  at  any  height  as  it  is  confumed  : 
to  accomplifh  this  the  upper  part  A Aides  into  that  of  B,  and 
the  part  B Aides  up  and  down  in  that  of  C.  In  order  that 
thefe  Aides  may  keep  in  the  place  they  are  fet,  the  rim  D, 
Jig.  7,  unferews,  and  is  reprefented  feparately  in  Jig.  8. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  rim  is  foldered  a copper  cylinder, 
which  goes  withinfide  of  the  tube  c ; in  three  or  four  places 
on  this  cylinder  an  oblong  piece  of  the  metal  F is  cut  out, 
except  at  the  upper  end;  it  is  then  bent  inwards,  to  give  it  a 
fufficient  fpring  again!!  the  Aiders  A,  B,  to  fleady  it : this 
contrivance  is  the  fame  as  is  ufed  in  Aiding  telefcope  tubes. 
Figs.  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  reprefent  different  contrivances  for 
making  the  nozle  of  the  candleftick  fit  different  fized  can- 
dles ; in  fig.  9,  the  two  leaves  A,  B,  which  compofe  the 
nozle,  are  fo  fixed  to  the  part  c,  as  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  fpring-  from  each  other ; but  they  can  be 
brought  together  to  fit  the  candle,  by  Aiding  the  ring  D 
upwards.  In  Jig.  10,  the  two  pieces  of  iron  plate  A,  B,  are 
inclofed  in  a common  veflel,  and  are  riveted  to  it  at  c ; they 
may  be  clofed  by  the  ferew  D,  and  their  own  elafticity  opens 
them  when  the  ferew  is  flackened.  In  Jig.  n,the  fize  of 
the  nozle  A is  diminilhed  by  three  fegments  of  a circle  abt 
and  another  not  feen,  which,  when  the  rim  B,  on  the  out- 
fide, is  turned  one  way,  they  move  into,  and  diminifh  the  fize  of 
the  nozle  A ; but  when  it  is  turned  the  other,  they  draw 
back  flulh  with  the  inflde  of  the  tube  A.  This  is  effefled 
by  the  mechanifm,  reprefented  in  Jig.  12,  where  a,  b,  c,  are 
the  fegments  moving  on  centres ; on  the  infide  of  the 
rim  B,  C,  are  three  knobs  h,  h,  h,  which,  when  they  are 
moved  round  one  way,  prefs  on  the  projeflions  a,  b , c,  on  the 
long  end  of  the  fegments,  and  move  them  into  the  cavity  A ; 
but  when  turned  the  other,  they  prefs  the  knobs  on  the 
(hort  end  of  the  fegments,  and  draw  them  back. 

The  golden  candlejlick  was  the  richeft  utenfil  in  the  Jewifli 
tabernacle.  It  was  made  of  folid  gold,  and  weighed  a 
talent ; and,  according  to  Cumberland,  the  value  of  it,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  workmanft.ip,  was  507 6 pounds.  It  con- 
tained feven  lights,  iix  branching  out  in  three  parts  on  each 
fide  of  the  upright  Item,  and  one  on  the  top  of  it.  Each 
branch  was  adorned  with  cups,  knobs,  and  flowers,  alter- 
nate and  equidiftant  ; and  on  the  top  of  each  was  fixed  a 
lamp,  in  form  of  an  almond,  which  might  be  put  on  or  taker 
off  occafionally  ; and  in  thefe  were  put  the  oil  and  the  wfick, 
or  the  cotton,  which  was  drawn  in  and  out  by  tongs  or 
fnuffers ; under  them  were  fnuff-difhes  for  receiving  the 
(parks,  or  refufe  of  the  oil  that  fell  from  the  lamps.  This 
candleftick  was  placed  in  the  antichamber  of  the  fanfluary, 
on  the  foirth  fide,  and  ferved  to  illuminate  the  altar  of  per- 
fume, and  the  tabernacle  of  the  fhew-bread  : and  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  the  piieft  to  light  the  lamps  every  evening,  at 
the  time  of  iucenfe,  and  to  extinguilh  them  at  the  fame  time 
Q_q  everj 
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every  morning.  In  Solomon’s  temple  there  were  ten  golden 
candlefticks  or  the  fame  form  with  that  defcribed  by  Mofes  ; 
five  on  the  north,  and  five  on  the  fout'n  fide  of  the  holy 
place.  -But  after  the  Babyloniih  captivity,  the  golden  can- 
dleftick  was  placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore in  the  tabernacle  of  Mofes;  and  when  the  Temple  was 
dtftroyed,  it  was  depofited  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built 
by  Vefpafian  ; and  the  reprefentation  of  it  ftill  remains  on 
the  triumphal  arch,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  on  which 
Vefpafian’s  triumph  is  delineated. 

Candlestick,  water,  a kind  of  jet  or  fountain  railed  on  a 
footwhich  fupports  a little  bafon  refemblingthedilkof  acandle- 
ftick,  down  which  the  water  falls  into  another  larger  bafon. 

CANDO,  Cundi,  or  ConPi.  in  Commerce , a long  mea- 
fure  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Fall  Indies,  particularly  at 
Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fc-ttlements  there. 

Silk  and  woollen  fiuffs  are  meafured  by  the  varre,  and 
linen  by  the  canclo . The  canclo  ufed  in  Pegu  is  equal  to 
the  Venetian  ell. 

CANDOLLEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  formed  by  Mirbel 
for  fome  fpecies  feparated  from  acrojlichum. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fructification  difpofed  regularly  in  dots  : 
involucres  lodged  in  finall  cavities.  It  contains  A.  hetero- 
phillnm,  lanceolaium,  and  polypodioides  of  Linnaeus,  and  A. 
longifulium  of  Burman,  all  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  See 
Acrostichum. 

CANDUARRE  Cork , in  Geography,  a diftrifl  or  county 
in  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon.  See 
Ceylon. 

CANDURA,  a cape  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  which 
forms  with  cape  Tranquillo,  the  moll  confiderab'e  and  the 
mod  fouthern  promontory  of  the  illand,  a large  open  bay. 
A river  alfo,  bearing  the  fame  name,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cape,  after  watering  the  interior 
parts  of  the  ifland. 

CANDY,  a very  confiderable  province  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  lituate  in  the  centre  of  tlic  ifland,  and  formerly  ho- 
noured with  the  royal  rcfidence.  The  king  Hill  holds  his 
court  there  ; and  though  all  the  other  provinces  have  been 
more  or  lefs  encroachtd  upon,  no  part  of  Candia  has  ever 
been  reduced  to  permanent  fubjeftion  under  a foreign  power. 
The  European  dominions,  however,  which  lie  towards  the 
coaft,  completely  encircle  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Candy, 
that  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  ifland. 
But  fince  the  Candians  have  been  driven  by  their  invaders 
into  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  it  has  been  their  policy 
carefully  to  prevent  any  European  from  feeing  thofe  objects 
which  might  tempt  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  or  from 
obferving  the  approaches  by  which  an  army  could  penetrate 
their  mountains.  If  an  European  by  any  accident  was 
carried  into  their  territories,  they  took  every  precaution  to 
prevent  him  from  tfcaping  ; and  the  guards  ilationed  every 
where  at  the  approaches,  as  well  as  tire  wide  and  pathlefs 
woods  which  feparate  the  interior  from  the  coaft,  rendered 
fuch  an  attempt  almofl  completely  defperate.  The  domi- 
nions of  the  native  prince  are  cut  off  on  all  Tides  from  thofe 
occupied  by  the  Europeans,  by  almofl;  impenetrable  woods 
and  mountains.  The  paffes  which  lead  through  thefe  to 
the  coafts  are  extremely  fleep  and  difficult,  and  fcarcely 
known  even  to  the  natives  themfelves.  Beyond  the  woods 
and  mountains  the  country  prefents  a feene  widely  differing 
in  foil,  climate,  and  appearance  from  that  which  lies  within 
jo  or  20  miles  from  the  fea-coaft  ; and  it-  feems  to  have  ad- 
vanced but  a few  fttps  beyond  the  firft  ftate  of  improvement, 
when  compared  with  the  highly  cultivated  fields,  not  far 
diflant,  which  furround  Columbo.  The  country  gradually 
rifes  toward  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  the  woods  and 
mountains  that  feparate  its  feveral  parts  become  more  fleep 


and  impervious.  In  thefe  faftneffes  the  native  prince  ftill 
preferves  thofe  remains  of  territory  and  power,  which 
have  been  left  him  by  fucceffive  invaders.  His  dominions 
are  of  courfe  much  reduced  Jn  fize  ; for  befide  the  whole  of 
the  fea-coafts,  which  were  of  any  value,  the  Dutch,  in  their 
various  attacks  during  the  laft  century,  have  contrived  to  get 
into  their  power  every  tradl  from  which  they  could  derive 
either  emolument  or  fecurity.  Thofe  provinces  which  he 
ftill  retains  are  Noureculva  and  Hotcourly,  towards  the 
north  and  north-weft  ; while  Matuly,  comprehending  the 
diflridls  of  Bintana,  Velas,  and  Panoa,  with  a few  others, 
occupies  thofe  parts  that  lie  more  to  the  eaftward.  To  the 
fouth-eaft  lies  Ouvah,  a province  of  fome  note,  which  gives 
to  the  king  one  of  his  titles.  The  weftern  parts  are  chiefly 
includedin  theprovincesof Cotemaland Hotteracorley.  Thefe 
different  provinces  are  fubdividtd  into  “ corles,”  or  diftrifts,. 
and  entirely  belong  to  the  native  prince.  In  the  higheft  and 
moft  centrical  part  of  the  native  king’s  dominions  lie  the 
“ corles,”  or  counties  of  Oudanour  and  Tatanour,  in  which, 
are  fltuated  the  two  principal  cities.  Thefe  countries  take 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  reft,  and  are  both  better  cultivated;, 
and  more  populous  than  any  of  the  other  diftridls  ; and  they 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  general  name  of  “ Conde  Udda 
“ conde,”  or  “ cande,”  in  the  native  language  fignifying^a 
mountain,  and  “ udda”  the  greateft  or  higheft.  This  pro- 
vince of  Conde  Udda  is  even  more  inaccefiible  than  the 
others,  and  forms  a kind  of  feparate  kingdom  of  itfelf.  On 
every  fide  it  is  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with, 
wood,  and  the  paths  that  L ad  to  it  are  little  more  than  the 
trails  of  wild  beafts.  'Guards  are  ftationed  all  round  it  to 
prevent  both  entrance  and  efcape.  The  chief  cities  are 
Candy,  Digliggy  Neur,  and  Nilemby  Neur,  which  fee.  The - 
ruins  of  other  towns,  apparently  larger  and  better  built,  prove 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Candians  was  once  in  a more  fiouriPn- 
ing  condition,  and  gradually  tending,  by  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  to  civilization  and  opulence,  when  the  invafion  of 
the  Europeans  deprived  them  of  all  thofe  means  by  which 
they  could  have  accef:  to  foreign  nations,  and  an  opportunity 
of  importing  either  arts  or  manners  into  their  own.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the. kingdom  lies  the  province  of  Noure 
Calava,  where  may  ftill  be  dil’covered  the  ruins  of  the  once 
famous  and  fplendid  city  of  Anurodgburro  ; Handing  almofl; 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Candian  dominions,  and 
bordering  on  the  province  of  Jafnapatam.  In  former  ages 
this  w^  che  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  been  the  place  of  their  burial.  Tradition  reports, 
that  they  reigned  in  regular  fueceffion  for  90  generations  of 
the  fame  family,  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  that  they 
lived  to  a great  age,  like  the  ancient  patriarchs.  After  th£ir 
death  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
and  to  have  been  fince  employed  as  tutelary  deities  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  They  were  revered  as  deities,  and 
all  buried  in  a large  temple,  or  tomb,  near  their  ancient  city 
of  Anurodgburro,  the  remaining  veftiges  of  which  indicate 
an  uncommonly  excellent  arehitedlure  for  the  age  in  which  it 
was  eredled.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  Hood  formerly  the 
ftately  temples  and  pagodas  of  the  Ceylonefe  worfliip,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  maffy  pillars  and  hewn  ftones  which  ftill  remain. 
The  Portuguefe,  when  they  became  mailers  of  the  town,  fa- 
crilegioufly  deftroyed  its  religious  edifices,  and  tranfported 
the  choiceft  materials  to  fortify  Columbo  and  the  other 
towns  which  they  eredled  on  the  fea-coafts ; — an  adl  which 
the  Ceylonefe  ftill  record  with  horror.  The  whole  of  the 
king’s  country,  the  plains  around  Anurodgburro  excepted, 
prefent  a conftant  interchange  of  fleep  mountains  and  low 
vallies.  The  excelfive  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  that  cover 
the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  occafions  heavy  fogs  and 
unwholefome  damps.  The  vallies  are  generally  marlhy,  and 
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abounding  with  fprings,  which  excellently  adapt  them  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  infalubrity 
of  the  climate,  after  the  rainy  feafon,  counteracts  thefe  ad- 
vantages. The  principal  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  interior  and  that  of  the  coafts  is  occafioned  by  the  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  former.  The  depth  of  the 
vallies  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods  concur  in  preventing 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air  ; fo  that  the  night  is  conftantly 
attended  with  very  cold  damps,  which  are  fucceeded  by  days 
equally  noxious  on  account  of  their  hot  and  fultry  vapours. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  an  European  on  coming  to  the  in- 
terior is  very  fnbjeft  to  the  hill  or  jungle  fever;  a difeafe 
refembling  our  ague  and  intermittent  fever,  accompanied 
with  a violent  dyfentery,  which  never  leaves  the  perfon  at- 
tacked till  he  removes  to  the  fea-coaft,  where  the  climate  is 
more  cool  and  refreftiing  in  the  day,  and  more  free  from  the 
cold  and  damps  cf  the  night.  The  country  of  Candy  can 
never  derive  any  improvement  from  internal  navigation  ; as 
the  ftveral  large  rivers  that  interfecl  it  are  rendered,  during 
the  rainy  feafon,  fo  rapid  and  impetuous  by  the  torrents 
which  fall  into  them  from  the  furrounding  hills,  that  no  boat 
can  venture  upon  them,  while  in  the  oppofite  they  are  aimoft 
completely  dried  up.  Its  largeft  rivers  are  the  Malivagonga 
and  Mulvoaddy,  which  fee.  The  rainy  feafon  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  interior.  The  S.W.  quarter  is  fubjeft  to 
the  influence  of  the  weftern  monfoons,  while  theN.E.  is  but 
(lightly  touched  by  thefe  from  the  oppofite  quarter.  The 
high  range  of  mountains  that  erodes  the  country  of  Candy 
divides  the  i'fland  into  two  different  climates;  fo  that  there 
has  been  a continued  drought  on  one  fide  of  them  for  years, 
while  it  has  rained  on  the  other  without  intermiffion.  The 
eaftern  parts  are  lefs  fubjecl  to  the  influence  of  the  monfoons 
than  thofe  to  the  weft,  and  confequently  much  lefs  deluged 
with  rains.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  the 
feafons  do  not  exa&ly  correfpond  to  either  of  the  monfoons; 
and  among  them  it  rains  inceffantly  in  March  and  April,  at 
which  period  it  is  dry  in  the  low  lands. 

The  difpofition  and  charafter  of  the  Candians  derive  their 
caft  from  their  fituation.  Although  they  are  fubjeft  to 
complete  defpotifm,  they  are  proud  of  being  free  from  a fo- 
reign yoke,  and  of  being  (laves  only  to  a mafter  of  their 
own  race.  They  are  in  their  air  and  afpefft  grave  and 
haii'/hty,  and  regard  with  contempt  the  Cinglefe  in  our 
fervice,  as  a mean  defpicable  race,  who  barter  their  natural 
rights  for  peace  and  protection.  Neverthc-lefs,  they  are 
more  courteous  and  polite,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  crafty 
and  treacherous  than  their  countrymen  of  the  low-lands. 
They  are  alfo  more  athletic,  and  being  accuftomed  from 
their  infancy  to  bear  arms,  and  to  watch  the  different 
pofts  where  danger  is  apprehended,  they  acquire  a military 
air,  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  Cinglefe.  Their 
houfes  are  alfo  neater  and  better  built.  The  drefs  of  the 
higher  order  of  the  Candians  confifts  of  feveral  folds  of  cotton 
cloth,  or  calico,  drawn  clofe  round  their  waifts ; while 
another  piece,  after  being  wrapped  round  the  body,  is 
tucked  up  at  the  back  by  one  end,  and  by  the  other  drawn 
together  between  the  legs,  or  hanging  down  ftraight  to  the 
ancles  : their  arms,  (houlders,  and  cheft  are  bare.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  a fort  of  turban,  broad  and  flat  at  the  top, 
narrow  towards  the  lower  part,  and  ftiffened  with  “ conjee,” 
a fpecies  of  ftarch  made  of  rice.  Over  their  (boulders,  or 
round  their  waifts  they  wear  a belt,  to  which  a dagger  or 
(hort hanger  is  fufpended.  Before  them  they  wear  a purfe, 
which  holds  betel  leaf,  areka-nuts,  and  tobacco  ; and  they 
are  commonly  attended  by  a boy,  with  an  ivory  or  tortoife- 
ftiell  box  filled  with  thefe  articles.  They  conftantly  ufe  an 
umbrella  of  talipot-leaf  when  they  walk  abroad  in  the  day. 


They  all  wear  rings  on  their  fingers ; but  are  prohibited 
by  royal  authority  from  ufing  them  in  their  cars.  The 
chief  diftin&iou,  with  regard  to  drefs,  between  the  higher 
order  of  the  Candians  and  the  Cinglefe,  confifts  in  the  form' 
of  the  cap,  and  the  immenfe  quantity  of  cloth  worn  round 
the  waift  of  t lie  former.  The  drefs  of  the  lower  orders- 
among  both  is  in  every  refpeft  the  fame,  the  diftinefion  of 
the  cap  excepted.  The  Gaudian  men  in  general  are  better 
drefftd  than  the  Cinglefe,  and  alfo  fairer  in  their  complexion. 
The  women  are  not  eafy  ofadeefs  to  the  Europeans  : but  it  is 
laid,  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  manners,  ap- 
pearance, or  drefs  of  the  Caudian  and  Cinglefe  females. 

The  Caudian?  are  diftribute  d into  different  claffes,  ferupu- 
lous  of  their  refpeftive  precedence.  The  firft  clafs  compre- 
hends the  nobles,  who  never  contaminate  their  blood  by 
intermarriage  with  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank.  This  clafs 
is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Hondrews.”  The  next  rank 
includes  artifts,  as  painters,  fmiths,  carpenters,  and  gold- 
fmiths.  Their  drefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Hondrews, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  eat  with  the  nobles,  or  to 
mix  in  their  fcciety.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  lower 
occupations,  as  they  are  deemed,  of  barbers,  potters, 
waftiers,  weavers,  5c c.  form  a third  call,  with  which  the 
common  foldier  ranks.  The  fourth  caft  includes  the  pea- 
fantry  and  labourers  of  all  deferiptions,  who  either  cultivate 
the  land  for  themfelves,  or  are  forced  to  work  for  others. 
All  thefe  four  cafts  continue  unmingled  ; the  fon  purfuing 
the  profeffipn  of  his  father  from  generation  to  generation. 
Betides  thefe  cafts,  there  is  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  India,  another  wretched  clafs,  confiding  of  fuch, 
who  by  any  crime  or  negleft  of  fuperftitious  rites  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  priefts,  forfeited  their  caft,  and 
are  condemned  to  infamy,  pertaining  to  themfelves,  and 
entailed  on  their  defendants  through  all  generations.  None 
of  any  other  caft  will  intermarry  with  them  ; they  are  not 
allowed  to  exercife  any  trade  or  profeffion,  nor  to  hold  in- 
tercourfe  but  with  fuch  as  themfelves ; and  if  they  acci- 
dentally touch  any  thing,  it  is  reckoned  polluted  and 
accurfed.  Not  allowed  to  work,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  begging  for  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  unhappy 
people  are  obliged  to  pay  the  loweft  of  the  Candians  as 
much  reverence  as  eaftern  fervility  ordains  the  latter  to  pay 
to  their  fovereiizn. 

i he  government  of  Candy  is  an  abfolute  defpotifm,  and 
refiftance  to  the  will  of  the  king  is  attended  with  certain 
and  immediate  deftrufxion.  Neverthelcfs,  the  Candians 
hold  in  veneration  fundamental  laws  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  violation  of  which  renders  the  fovereign  amenable  to  the 
jnftice  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  meaneft  fubjefft.  By 
thefe  fundamental  laws  the  monarchy  is  elective,  and  the 
people  may  fet  afide  the  next  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
and  eleft  the  more  diftant,  or  even  a ftranger ; though  the 
throne  has  been  in  general,  for  many  ages,  poffefftd  by  the 
ancient  Candian  royal  family,  which  is  now  very  nearly  ex- 
tinft.  The  king  of  Candy  yields  to  no  eaftern  prince  in 
the  number  and  extravagance  of  his  titles,  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  recount.  They  claim,  however,  from  his  fub- 
j efts  correfponding  reverence.  No  one  dares  approach  him 
without  proftrating  himfelf  three  times  before  the  throne, 
and  at  each  aft  of  proftration  reciting  his  titles.  Perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank  are  prohibited  from  coughing  or  fpitting 
in  his  prefence,  and  every  one  maintains  before  him  invio- 
lable filence.  Elis  progrefs,  however,  is  always  attended 
by  a number  of  performers  on  various  inftruments,  fuch  as 
tom-toms,  or  drums  of  various  fizes,  fhrill  and  fqualling 
clarionets,  pipes,  flageolets,  a fort  of  bag-pipes,  and  pieces 
of  brafs  and  iron  jingled  by  way  of  triangles-  Among 
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other  attendants  of  the  monarch  are  people  furniffied  with 
long  whips,  made  of  hemp,  coya,  grafs,  or  hair,  with  a 
thong  or  lath  8 or  12  feet  in  length,  without  . any  han- 
dle; and  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  run  before  the  proceffion 
with  ft  range  gedures,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  an- 
nounce his  m a jelly's  approach.  As  the  government  is  de- 
fpotic,  all  forts  of  promotion  depend  on  the  king’s  pleafure; 
neverthelefs,  refpeft  is  uniformly  manifetled  to  the  inititu- 
tion  of  caffs,  and  officers  of  a certain  rank  muff  always  be 
chofen  cut  of  a certain  c)afs.  The  kingjs  regular  troops,  or 
ftanding  army,  are  always  near  his  perfon,  and  do  duty  in 
the  interior  ; while  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  is  entrusted 
to  the  adjoining  inhabitants,  who  form  a fort  of  militia, 
and  watch  over  the  entrances  into  the  country.  The  high- 
eft  officers  of  the  date  are  the  “ Adigars,”  or  prime  minif- 
ters,  tw'o  in  number,  w'ho  fliare  the  whole  power  of  the 
court.  Thefe  are  ufually  felefted  from  oppoiite  faftions, 
and  of  different  difpofitions,  to  prevent  an  union  which 
might  overwhelm  the  royal  power.  The  adigars  are  the 
fupreme  judges  of  the  realm  ; before  them  all  caufes  are 
brought,  and  they  pronounce  final  judgment ; though  from 
their  fentcnce  an  appeal,  feidom  of  any  avail,  lies  to  the 
king  lumfelf.  The  diflinguifhmg  badge  of  the  adigars  con- 
fids  of  a certain  number  of  officers,  who  ccmpofe  their 
train,  and  who  carry  a fort  of  daves,  and  a feal  of  hard 
clay,  indicating  the  king’s  commiffion,  and  never  failing  to 
Command  obedience  to  any  mandate  that  is  iffued.  The 
embaffies  to  the  European  government  at  Columbo  are  en- 
trufted to  thefe  prime  miniders  ; and  they  are  alfo  charged 
with  the  reception  of  our  ambaffadors.  Next  in  rank  to 
the  adigars  are  the  “ Diffauvas,”  who  are  the  governors  of  the 
« corles,”  or  diftrifts,  and  alfo  the  principal  military  com- 
manders : they  attend  the  king’s  perfon,  colled  the  reve- 
nues, and  maintain  order  and  difeipline.  But  though  they 
poffefs  great  authority,  as  well  as  the  other  officers 
of  date,  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  punifh  capitally  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  king,  whofe  exclufive  prerogative 
it  is  to  pronounce  fentence  of  death.  The  diffauvas,  whilft 
they  retain  their  office,  are  allowed  by  the  king  a certain 
•portion  of  land  for  their  fervices ; but  under  pretence  of 
collecting  contributions  for  their  royal  mader,  they  are 
chargeable  with  grievous  oppreffion.  Subordinate  to  thefe 
are  inferior  officers  refide'nt  in  the  feveral  diftrifts  in  which 
they  are  appointed,  as  their  fuperiors  generally  refide  at 
court  and  attend  the  perfon  of  the  king.  To  thefe  again 
there  is  another  inferior  rank  of  officers,  who  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  conftables  and  police  officers.  The  whole  plan  of 
government  forms  a regular  fyftem  of  oppreffion,  which  is 
fevercly  felt  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  whofe  pro- 
perty is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  rapacious  officers  of  the 
court. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  king  arife  from  prefents  or 
contributions  brought  him  by  the  people,  or  rather  irregu- 
larly enforced  by  his  officers,  two  or  three  times  a year. 
Thefe  contributions  confill  of  money,  precious  ilones,  ivory, 
cloth,  corn,  fruit,  honey,  wax,  arms,  and  other  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture,  as  fpears,  arrows,  pikes, 
targets,  talipot-leaves.  See.  The  oppreffion  principally 
experienced  by  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  is  alfo 
extended  to  perfons  of  fuperior  rank.  On  certain  fef- 
tivals  obferved  in  great  date,  all  the  ‘f  Mahondrews” 
and  principal  people  are  required  to  attend,  and  none  mud  ap- 
proach the  royal  prefence  empty -handed.  Afterdepofitingtheir 
prefents  at  the  palace-gate  they  are  admitted  into  the  pre- 
fence of  the  king,  and  received  according  to  the  value  of 
their  offering.  Befides  thefe  dated  modes  of  extortion, 
there  are  others  no  lefs  oppreffive.  Any  perfon  who  is 
known  to  poffefs  any  articles  of  value  is  required  to  impart  a 


portion  to  the  royal  treafury  ; and  artids  are  frequently  eni- 
ployed  by  the  king  to  manufacture  for  him  arms  and  different 
articles  in  filver  and  gold,  altogether  at  their  own  expence.  All 
theCandians  areobliged  to  take  arms  without  diftinftion  at  the 
command  of  the  fovereign.  His  regular  troops,  as  they  arc 
called,  may  confift  of  about  20,000  men.  Like  other  defpott 
whoare  afraid  to  trull  their  ownfubjeCts,  the  king  always  keeps 
about  his  perfon  a body  of  Malabars,  Malays,  and  others 
who  are  not  his  own  natural  fubjeCts.  Ir  thefe  he  repofes 
his  chief  confidence,  and  he  employs  them  as  his  conftant 
body-guard.  Befide  this  corps  of  foreign  guards,  who  do 
perpetual  duty  at  the  royal  palace,  about  8000  of  his  regu- 
lar troops  and  a number  of  the  nobles  are  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ready  to  be  affembled  at  a moment’s  notice. 
The  reft  of  the  military  force  lies  fcattered  through  the 
country.  Their  pay  and  fubfidence  confift  of  a fmall  allow- 
ance of  rice  and  fait,  a piece  of  cloth  annually  given  for  their 
drefs,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes  and  all  other  fervices, 
and  a fmall  piece  of  ground  which  they  cultivate  for  their 
maintenance.  The  ufual  military  puniffiment  is  compulfion 
to  level  a piece  of  hill,  or  clear  the  channel  of  a river.  For 
more  trivial  offences  the  foldiers  are  curtailed  of  their  pay 
and  allowances.  Diftruft  and  jealoufy,  the  conftant  atten- 
dants of  arbitrary  power,  pervade  the  whole  military  fyftem. 
Officers  are  encouraged  by  the  king  to  aft  as  fpies  againil  each 
other,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  correfpond,  oreventofeeeach 
other,  except  at  times  when  public  exigency  requires  their 
being  affembled.  They  are  chiefly  prevented  from  forming 
any  intercourfe  or  combination  with  Europeans  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  a continued  chain  of  pods  and  watches  is  efta- 
blilhed  around  all  the  outflrirts  of  his  dominions.  This  fyf- 
tem of  vigilance  is  fo  driftly  obferved,  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  pafs  from  one  diftrift  to  another  without  examina- 
tion and  a paffport,  bearing  different  impreffions  according 
to  the  profeffion  of  the  bearer.  The  natives  univerfally 
travel  on  foot ; riding  on  horfeback  being  a royal  privilege, 
feidom  ufed  by  the  monarch  himfelf.  No  horfes  indeed  are 
kept  in  the  interior  except  thofe  belonging  to  his  majelty  : 
nor  are  any  horfes  reared  in  the  interior.  The  Candians  have 
no  fixed  and  eftablilhed  laws  ; though  they  boalt  of  an  an- 
cient code,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  is  its 
foie  interpreter.  His  authority  fuperfedes  every  other  decifion. 
The  trials  of  the  Candians  are  fummary;  and  their  puniffi- 
ments,  unlefs  the  king  interpofes,  immediate.  Their  capital 
punilhments  are  always  attended  with  fome  circumftancts  of 
aggravation  ; fuch  as  having  the  criminal  dalhed  to  pieces  by 
elephants,  pounding  him  in  a large  mortar,  or  impaling  him 
on  a flake.  Imprifonment  is  a fpecies  of  puniffiment  never 
inflifted  on  a Candian  ; and  every  fpecies  of  confinement 
conveys  ideas  peculiarly  horrible  to  their  imagination.  The 
great  fafe -guard  of  jultice  among  the  Candians  is  the  natural 
mildnefs  and  honefly  of  their  difpofitions,  in  which  they  ex- 
cel all  other  Indians.  The  Candians,  precluded  from  inter- 
courie  with  foreign  countries,  and  proud  of  immemorial  in- 
dependence, might  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  amidfl  their  native 
mountains  and  woods,  a life  of  tranquillity  and  happinefs, 
not  to  be  found  among  thofe  bufy  nations,  that  are  inflamed 
by  luxury  and  agitated  with  the  thirft  of  gain.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  oppreffion  of  their  governors, 
the  conftant  dread  of  Europeans,  and  the  fuperftitious  fears 
arifing  from  the  nature  of  their  climate,  by  which  they  are 
continually  haunted,  deprive  this  ifolated  people  of  all  the 
enjoyments  which  feem  congenial  to  their  fituation.  Much 
of  the  gloom  that  overhangs  the  minds  of  the  Candians  ori- 
ginated with  the  oppreffive  exaftions  and  deftruftive  inroads 
of  the  Dutch.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  fays  Captain  Percival, 
that  our  countrymen,  by  a generous  and  well  regulated  po- 
licy, will  fpeedily  diminiih  their  fources  of  unhappinefs. 
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Perclval’s  Account  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  4to.  1805. 
See  Ceylon. 

Candy,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Candy’s  dominions  and 
the  royal  refidence,  is  fituated  in  the  didrift  of  Tatanour,  in 
the  nridft  of  lofty  and  iteep  hills  covered  with  thick  jungle. 
The  narrow  ar.d  difficult  paffes,  by  which  it  is  approached,  are 
interfered  with  thick  hedges  of  thorn  ; and  hedges  of  the 
fame  fort  are  drawn  round  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Candy, 
like  lines  of  circumvallation.  The  only  paffage  through 
thel'e  is  by  gates  of  the  fame  materials,  called  by  the  natives 
“Caravetties,”  andfo  contrived  as  tobe  drawn  up  and  let  down 
by  ropes.  When  the  Candians  are  obliged  to  retreat  within 
thefe  barriers,  they  cut  the  ropes,  and  then  it  is  impoffible  to 
force  a paffage  except  by  burning  down  the  gates,  which, 
from  their  green  Hate,  and  the  confUnt  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  would  pjrove  an  enterprife  of  fome  time  and  difficulty. 
Thefe  hedge-rows  form  the  chief  fortifications  of  Candy, 
The  river  Malivagonga  alfo  nearly  furrounds  the  hill  on 
which  it  Hands:  the  river  is  here  broad,  rocky,  and  rapid; 
a very  drift  guard  is  kept  on  it,  and  every  one  who  paffes 
or  repaffes  is  clofely  watched  and  examined.  Although  the 
caravetty  neared  Candy  has  a rampart  or  bread-work,  on 
which  fome  of  their  artillery  is  occafionally  mounted,  it 
could  make  but  a feeble  refidanceto  the  approach  of  a regu- 
lar army  ; fo  that  Candy  is  indebted  for  its  principal  forti- 
fications to  nature.  The  city  itfelf  is  a mean  and  miferable 
place,  furrounded  by  a mud  wall  of  no  drength.  Our 
chief  knowledge  of  this  city  is  derived  from  the  embaffy  of 
general  Macdowal,  deputed  to  the  king  of  Candy  by  gover- 
nor North,  in  the  year  1800,  of  which  captain  Percival  has 
given  a journal,  in  an  appendix,  to  his  account  of  Ceylon  : 
but  the  information  thus  obtained  mud  neceffarily  be  imper- 
feft  ; as  the  ambaffador  and  his  fuite  were  admitted  only 
by  torch-light,  and  always  retired  before  break  of  day. 
From  what  they  could  obferve  the  city  confifts  of  a long 
ftraggling  drect  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  about  two 
miles  long,  with  leffer  ftreets  branching  off  on  both  fides : 
the  houfes  were  mean  and  low,  chiefly  of  mud,  but  their 
foundations  were  raifed  about  5 feet  above  thelevelof  thedreet, 
fo  that  they  appeared  lofty  to  paffengers.  The  reafon  of  this 
modeofeondruftion  is  to  enable  the  king  to  hold  his  affemblies 
of  the  people,  and  to  have  his  elephant  or  buffalo  fights  in  the 
ftreet  without  interfering  with  the  houfes.  Some  of  the 
houfes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  dreet,  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  are  tiled  and  white-wafhed.  When  the 
king  paffes  along  the  dreet,  none  of  the  inhabitants  are 
allowed  to  appear  before  their  houfes  or  in  the  paths  on  a 
level  with  them,  as  this  would  be  attended  with  the  heinous 
indecorum  of  placing  a fubjeft  higher  than  the  prince  de- 
fended of  the  fun.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  dreet 
ftands  the  palace,  built  of  a kind  of  cheenan  or  cement 
perfectly  white,  and  containing  a great  number  of  rooms, 
the  walls  of  which  are  painted  in  a grotefque  manner,  and 
covered  with  inferiptions:  in  one  room  is  a gigantic 
figure  of  brats  of  Buddou  in  a fitting  podure,  with  two 
fmaller  ones  at  his  feet.  The  palace  is  furrounded  with  high 
done  walls,  confiding  of  two  fquares,  one  within  the 
other.  In  the  inner  of  thefe,  to  which  there  is  accefs  by  a 
large  arched  gateway,  are  the  royal  apartments,  where  the 
court  is  held,  and  audiences  are  given.  The  hali  of  audience, 
or  date-room,  is  a long  viranda,  with  alternate  arches  and 
pillars  along  its  fides,  fome  what  refembling  the  aide  of  a 
church.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  hall  is  placed  a kind  of 
platform  or  throne,  covered  with  a carpet  and  furrounded 
with  fteps,  where  the  king  fits  in  date.  His  feet,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  body  are  concealed  from  view  by  a fmall 
partition  in  front.  On  occafion  of  general  Macdowal’s  re- 


ception, the  courtiers  were  feen  below  the  arches  on  each 
fide  of  the  hall,  fome  prodrate,  others  fitting  in  filence  and 
crofs-legged.  The  king  was  dreffed  in  a robe  of  fine  muffin, 
embroidered  with  gold,  drawn  clofe  in  feveral  folds  round 
the  vvaid,  and  flowing  from  thence  down  like  a lady’s  gown. 
His  arms  were  bare  ftom  che  elbows  downwards.  On  his 
fingers  were  many  broad  rings  fet  with  precious  flones  of 
different  forts,  and  a number  of  gold  chains  were  fufpended 
round  his  neck  over  a Aid  frilled  piece  of  muflin  refembling 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  ruff.  His  head  was  covered  with  a tur- 
ban of  muflin  fpangled  with  gold,  and  furmounted  by  a 
crown  of  gold,  by  which  he  is  didinguilhed  from  all  the 
other  Afiatic  princes.  Round  his  waid  was  a rich  fafh, 
from  which  was  fufpended  a flrort  curved  dagger  or  fabfe, 
with  the  handle  richly  ornamented,  and  the  fcabbard  of 
gold  fillagree-work.  During  the  conference,  which  laded 
three  hours,  rofe-water  was  frequently  fprinkled  round  from 
curioufly  wrought  veffels  of  gold  ; and  perfumes  were  handed 
about  on  falvers  of  gold  and  filver  fillagree-work.  To  one 
propofal  made  on  this  occafion,  viz.  that  leave  might 
given  to  make  a road,  and  to  open  a communication  from 
Trincomalee  to  Columbo  through  the  territories  of  the  king 
a little  north  of  Candy,  he  peremptorily  refufed  to  accede  ; 
but  he  expreffed  his  decided  averfion  from  any  intercourfe  or 
connexion  exiding  between  his  fubjefts  and  the  Europeans ; 
profeffing  at  the  fame  time  a defire  to  live  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  Britiffi,  whofe  power  he  acknowledged  to  be  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  On  January  3 id,  1 So? , 
general  Macdowal  began  bis  march  with  a coniiderable  force 
into  the  Candian  territory,  and  on  the  loth  of  February,  af- 
ter encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Candy.  The 
king  and  his  chief  adigar  precipitately  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing fet  fire  to  the  palace  and  the  temples.  The  Britiffi  troops 
foon  extinguiffied  the  fire,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  city. 
Although  the  Candians  foon  afterwards  appeared  in  consi- 
derable force,  they  were  quickly  difperfed  after  a dreadful 
Slaughter.  Before  the  Britiffi  general  left  Candy,  he  adopted 
various  meafures  to  fecure  his  new  conqueds.  After  fome 
time,  viz.  in  June,  1803,  when  it  was  thought  tranquillity 
was  edabliffied,  and  in  the  midft  of  a truce,  Candy  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  under  the  command  of  the  fird  adigar; 
and  the  commanding  officer,  whofe  troops  were  become  un- 
fit for  duty  by  the  ficknefs  that  prevailed  among  them,  was 
under  a neceffity  of  capitulating,  and  of  evacuating  the  fort, 
under  a folemn  ftipulation  that  the  garrifon  Should  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  without  molef- 
tation  to  Trincomalee,  and  that  the  lick  ftouid  alfo  be  taken 
care  of.  In  defiance  of  this  agreement,  after  the  command- 
ing officer  left  the  fort,  all  the  Englifh  foldiers  who  accom- 
panied him  were  treacheroufly  murdered.  Shortly  after 
this  maffacre,  the  king  of  Candy,  finding  that  the  Britiffi 
force  on  the  ifland  was  weak,  determined  to  attack  our  forts 
on  the  coafl  ; but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffeftual ; and  the 
Britiffi  fettlements  were  foon  reftored  to  fecurity.  Candy, 
or  Kandi,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  80  miles  diflant 
from  Columbo,  and  about  160  miles  from  Trincomalee.  N. 
lat.  70  i8\  E.  long.  8o°  46'. 

Candy,  in  Speaking  of  Sugar,  denotes  a preparation  of 
that  fubdance,  made  by  melting,  and  crvdallizing  it  fix  or 
feven  times  over,  to  render  it  hard  and  tranfparent.  See 
Sugar. 

Cand Y-tuft,  in  Botany.  See  Iberis. 

CANDYBA,  in  yjncient  Geography , one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  towns  of  Alia  Minor  in  Lycia,  which,  according 
to  Steph.  Byz.  derived  its  name  from  Candybus,  fon  of 
Deucalion. 

CANDYING}  denotes  an  operation  in  Pharmacy,  as 

well 
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well  as  ConfeSionary : thofe  fimples  which  are  preferved  in 
fiibftance  by  boiling  in  fugar  being  faid  to  be  candied: 
though  the  performance  of  it  is  now  transferred  to  the  con- 
fectioner from  the  apothecary,  to  whom  it  originally  be- 
longed. . . 

C ANDYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Aha;  in 
Media.  Ptolemy. 

CANE,  in  Botany.  See  Arundo  Bandas,  or  Bamboo. 
Came , fugar.  See  Saccharum. 

Cane,  in  Commerce,  the  lame  with  reed,  called  among 
botanifts  arundo,  which  fee. 

Canes  make  a confiderable  article  in  commerce.  There 
are  imported  two  forts,  viz.  walking  and  rattan  canes. 

Canes,  walking,  are  faid  by  Bradley  to  be  joints  of  the 
roots  of  a fort  of  reed,  called  canna  Indica.  This  plant 
{boots  in  joints  of  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  near  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  at  every  knot  produces  great 
numbers  of  fibres,  by  which  it  receives  its  nourifhment. 
The  joints  are  made  draight  by  the  fire,  which  occafions 
thofe  (hades  or  clouds  frequently  feen  in  them.  Bradley 
thinks  the  cane-tree  might  be  propagated  here  by  plant- 
ing feme  of  the  roots  with  their  knots  in  artificial  bogs, 
See. 

Canes  may  be  ftained  like  tortoife-fhell,  by  a mixture  of 
aqua  fortis  and  oil  of  vitriol  laid  on  them  at  feveral  times  over 
live  coals,  to  caufeit  to  penetrate  the  deeper,  and  afterwards 
giving  them  a glofs  with  a little  foft.  wax,  and  a dry  cloth. 
Boyle. 

Canes,  rattan,  are  a fmaller  fort  brought  from  China, 
japan,  and  Sumatra,  very  tough  ; which  being  fplit,  are  ufed 
for  making  of  cane  chairs.  They  are  the  produce  of  a reed 
•called  rattang  Malabarica  minor , or  leffer  rattan.  The  fpe- 
ciiic  name  is  rotang,  whence  rattan,  and  in  the  Malayan  lan- 
guage families  a itaff  or  walking  Hick.  Theft  when  dry, 
being  ilruck  againd  each  other,  will  give  fire,  and  are  ufed 
accordingly  in  fome  places  in  lieu  of  flint  and  Heel.  Being 
twilled  together  they  make  cordage  of  them.  The  Chinefe 
and  Japanefe  veffels  are  faid  to  have  their  cables  made  of  them, 
which  are  lefs  liable  to  rot  in  the  water  than  hemp.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  244,  p.  326,  and  N°  267,  p.  717.  See  Ca- 
lamus. 

The  canes,  or  canas,  in  the  jurifdidlion  of  Guayaquil  in 
South  America,  are  remarkable  for  both  their  length  and 
thicknefs,  and  the  water  contained  in  their  tubes.  Their  ufual 
length  is  between  6 and  8 toifes  ; and  the  larged  do  not  ex- 
ceed 6 inch.es  in  diameter.  The  wood  or  fide  of  the  tube  is 
about  6 lines  in  diameter  ; fo  that  when  the  cane  is  opened, 
it  forms  a board  near  foot  in  breadth  ; and,  therefore,  it 
will  not  appear  It  range  that  houtes  fliould  be  condrudted  of 
fuch  materials.  From  the  time  of  their  firft  appearance, 
till  they  attain  their  full  perfection,  when  they  are  either 
cut  down,  or  of  themfelves  begin  to  dry, ‘moil  of  their 
tubes  contain  a quantity  of  water,  with  this  remarkable  diffe- 
ence,  that  at  full  moon  they  are  entirely,  or  very  nearly,  full, 
and  with  the  decreafe  of  the  moon,  the  water  ebbs,  till  at  the 
conjunction  little  or  none  is  to  be  found.  During  its  decreafe, 
the  water  appears  turbid  ; but  about  the  time  of  full  moon, 
it  is  clear  as  cryftal.  The  water  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
prefervative  againfc  the  i'll  confequence  of  any  bruifes  ; at 
lead  it  is  drunk  by  all  who  come  from  the  mountains,  where 
fuch  accidents  are  unavoidable.  The  canes,  being  cut,  are 
left  to  drv,  or,  as  they  fay,  to  be  cured  ; whence  they  ac- 
quire fuch  a dtgree  of  ftrength,  that  they  fervt  for  rafters, 
beams,  floorings,  or  even  mads  for  balzas.  Ships  which  load 
with  cacoa  are  alfo  cieled  with  them,  to  preferve  the  timber 
from  the  great  heat  of  that  fruit.  They  are  alfo  uled  as 
poles  for  litters,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways.  Juan  and 
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DeTJlloa’s  voyage  to  South  America,  by  Adams,  yoI.  i.  p.‘ 
209. 

Cane,  fjhing-rod.  -See  Reed. 

•Cane,  Indian.  See  Canna. 

Cane  apple,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  given  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland  to  the  arbutus,  or  drawberry-tree. 
See  Arbutus. 

Cane,  Canna,  a long  meafure,  frequent  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  fouth  parts  of  France  ; of  greater  or  lefs  length, 
according  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  It  is  called  by  the 
Latins  calamus,  and  in  feripture  a reed. 

A.t  Naples,  the  canna  is  equal  to  feven  feet  inches, 
Englifh  meafure  ; the  canna  of  Thouloufe,  and  the  Upper 
Languedoc,  is  equal  to  the  vara  of  Arragon,  and  contains 
five  feet  8|-  inches;  at  Montpellier,  in  Provence,  Dau- 
phine,  and  the  Lower  Languedoc,  to  fix  Englidi  feet  5^ 
inches. 

Cane,  in  Ancient  Geography , a port-town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
attributed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Adramites,  who  formed  a 
clafs  of  the  Sabseans. — Alfo,  a promontory  near  this  town, 
on  the  Red  Sea. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  Afia  minor,  near 
the  Caicus. 

Cane,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindoodan,  which  runs 
into  the  Jumnah,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Corah. 

Cane,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
a hollow  place  where  water  Hands.  It  alfo  implies  a wood  of 
alder,  or  other  aquatic  trees,  in  a moid  boggy  fituation. 

CANEA,  in  Geography,  a maritime  town  of  the  ifland 
of  C&ndia,  or  Crete,  fituate  at  the  eadern  extremity  of  a 
large  bay,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  on  the  fite  of  Cydonia,  a flourilhing  city  of 
ancient  Crete,  although  no  veflige  of  ancient  edifices  be  now 
perceived.  Canea,  after  refiding  the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman 
army  confiding  of  60,000  men  for  50  days,  during  which 
fiege  the  Turks  are  faid  to  have  loil  25,000,  wa3  compelled 
to  capitulate  in  the  year  1645.  Although  it  is  much  lefs 
extenfive  than  Candia,  the  capital,  it  is  the  mod  populous 
and  the  mod  trading  town  of  the  whole  ifland.  In  this 
place  are  reckoned  upwards  of  4000  Turks,  2 01-3  thoufand 
Greeks,  150  Jews,  4 French  houfes,  and  fome  Italian  houfes, 
which  latter  are  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  republic  of  Ragufa.  The  form  of  its  build- 
ings refembles  that  of  the  houfes  of  the  Ead  : in  lieu  of 
roofs,  inclined  and  forming  a ridge,  they  have  a flat  covering 
without  tiles  or  dates,  and  conflituting  a terrace  : mod  of 
them  have  only  one  dory.  The  dreets  are  laid  out  by  the 
line  -,  fome  of  them  are  tolerably  wide  ; in  the  public  fquares 
are  fountains  that  flow  with  an  abundant  dream.  The 
town  is  furrounded  by  a drong  wall  and  a wide  ditch.  It 
has  but  one  gate  on  the  land  fide.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  batteries  in  a good  condition.  To  the  left,  on  entering, 
is  feen  a jett^  parallel  to  the  coad,  behind  which  a confider- 
able number  of  vefiels  might  anchor  if  the  bottom  were 
cleanfed.  The  larged  are  obliged  to  remain  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  expofed  to  the  waves  of  a rough 
fea  when  the  northerly  winds  blow  with  violence.  If  during 
thefe  northerly  gales,  they  happen  to  have  run  into  it,  it  is 
not  poffible  for  them  to  get  out ; but  they  are  obliged  to 
deer  for  the  very  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  the 
waves  rife  in  heaps  and  frequently  fo  high  as  to  clear  the 
mole,  and  to  fpread  and  break  in  the  bafon.  This  bafon, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  Turks,  is  choked  up  : it  can 
fcarcely  admit  veffels  of  200  tons  burden  : the  avfenal  and 
fine  docks  which  the  Venetians  had  condrudled  oppofite  to 
the  jetty  are  falling  into  ruins  and  unfit  for  ufe.  In  the 
environs  of  Canea,  there  are  fome  beautiful  plains  that  are 
tolerably  fertile  and  almod  entirely  cultivated;  and  they. 
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pre Tent  to  view  gardens  of  orange-trees,  forefls  of  olive-trees, 
a few  fcattered  vineyards,  and  fields  appropriate  to  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  fefamum,  maize,  melons,  and 
different  legumes.  On  the  weft  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
little  defert  iflantl  of  San  'Theodora-,  on  which  the  Venetians 
bad  erefted  a battery  for  preventing  a defcent  on  the  beach, 
is  fituate  Platania,  an  extenfive,  fclitary,  and  rural  walk, 
where  grow  fpontaneoufiy  plane  trees  that  excite  aftonifh- 
ment  by  their  fize  and  number.  Each  of  thtfe  fupports  one 
or  two  vine-plants,  which  embrace  the  whole  compafs  of  the 
tree,  and  fnrnifh  in  abundance,  without  care  or  culture, 
grapes  with  large  ftones  of  an  excellent  quality.  A fmall 
raver  alfo  traverfes  and  waters  this  agreeable  foreft.  The 
banks  of  the  rivulets  in  the  vicinity  of  Canea  are  commonly 
covered  with  oleanders  and  myrtles  ; and  a great  variety  of 
trees  bearing  fruit,  and. of  plants  perfuming  the  air  with  their 
flowers,  render  the  environs  of  this  town  peculiarly  pleafant 
and  inviting.  The  famous  fraxineila  or  dittany  of  Crete, 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  profufely  clothes  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  collected  by  the  peafants  and 
formed  into  fmall  bundles,  and  brought  to  the  markets  of 
Canea.  and  other  towns,  where  it  is  much  efteemed  for  its 
permanent  odour  and  other  virtues  that  are  aferibed  to  it. 
But  the  molt  ufeful  produftions,  and  thofe  which  yield  the 
chief  revenue  of  the  town  and  pachalik  of  Canea,  are  the 
olive-trees,  that  yield  a great  quantity  of  fruit,  from  which 
is  expreff  d an  oil,  forming  an  important  branch  of  the  com- 
merce of  Candia  ; although  it  is  here  badly  manufactured  : 
the  inhabitant^  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  refining  it,  and 
rendering  it  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  It  is  purchafed  by  the 
Europeans  oifly  for  their  foap-houfes  and  manufaftories. 
At  Canea  there  are  20  foap  houfes,  which  employ  the  oils 
of  the  provinces  of  Kiffamos,  Selino,  and  Cidonia  ; and  thefe 
are  fo  plentiful,  that  the  French  houfes  eftabiifhed  in  this 
town  difpatched  to  .Marfeilles,  during  the  year  of  the  gather- 
ing and  the  following,  to  the  value  of  from  one  to  two  millions 
of  French  livres.  About  a quarter  of  a league  to  the  eaft 
of  Canea  is  a riling  ground,  leading  to  calcareous  hills, 
which  advance,  into  the  fea  and  form  a peninfula  terminated 
by.  Cape  Mehcca.  Among  thefe  hills,  on  a beautiful  fitua- 
tion  lies  the  monaftery  of  the  “ Trinity,”  which  is  inhabited 
by  a great  number  of  friars,  all  of  whom  almoft  apply 
themfelves  to  the  culture  of  the  land.  In  the  environs  of 
the  monaftery  are  fome  fuperb  orchards  of  olive-trees,  a few 
vineyards,  and  fields  deltined  to  the  cultivation  of  different 
fpecies  of  corn.  Blere  are  alfo-  many  bees  and  a great  num- 
ber of  goats  and  fheep.  In  the  garden  was  feen  a ricinus 
or  palma  Chrifti  planted  twelve  years  ago,  which  indicated 
by  its  vigour  that  molt  of  the  plants  of  the  warmed:  climates 
might  be  introduced  into  this  iHand.  Further  towards  the 
cape  lies  the  monaftery  of  “ St.  John.”  In  the  vicinity  of 
Canea  are  huts  erefted  for  the  accommodation  of  perfons 
iofefted  with  the  leprofy,  who  are  prohibited  from  all  inter, 
courfe  with  heakhlul  perfons,  and  who  fubfilt  on  the  pro- 
duce of  a fmall  garden  adjoining  to  their  cottage,  or  poultry 
they  rear,  and  on  the  alms  of  paffengers.  On  the  edge  alfo 
of  the  road  that  leads  to  the.  only  gate  which  Canea  has  on 
the  land  fide,  are  expofed  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  have 
undergone  the  terrible  punifhment  of  empalement.  They 
are  ranged  on  each  fide  of  the  road  ; and  in  this  dreadful 
rank  are  feen  men  whofe  bodies  are  longitudinally  tranfpierced 
by  a ftake,  fome  dead,  others  expiring  : fome  fmoking  their 
pipe  with  as  much  fangfroid  as  if  they  were  fitting  on 
culhions,  railing  at  the  Europeans,  and  living  as  long  as 
24  hours,  in  the  moll  excruciating  torments.  In  a field  near 
Canea,  Sorinini  witnelfed  the  dance,  mingled  with  finging, 
called  54  Romeca”  which  the  prefent  Greeks  have  received 


from  their  anceftors,  and  which  they  have  preferved  nearly 
with  all  its  appendages.  Canea  is  about  70  miles'  W.  of 
Candia.  N.  lat.  350  28'.  E.  long.  240  15'. 

CANEBEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor  in  Cana,  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  who  fays,  that 
it  was  alfo  called  Cyon. 

CANEFIELD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  ftate  of  South  Carolina  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Queenborough. 

CANELLA,  in  Botany.  Murray  Syft.  Veg.  443. 
Schreb.  817.  Willd.  942.  Gtert.  486.  Vent.  3 p.  i6o< 
(Winterania,  Linn.  gen.  598.  Juff.  p.  26,3.  Winterana,- 
Lam.  Illuft.  pi.  399.  Venterane,  Bof.  nouv.  diet.)  Gen. 
Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes  ; lobes 
roundifti,  concave,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  oblong  ; neftary  pitcher-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  petals.  St  am.  Filaments  none ; anthers  twenty-one  ^ 
(fixteen,  Schreb.  from  12  to  20.  Gsert.)  linear,  parallel, 
adhering  longitudinally  to  the  outfide  of  the  neftary. 
P)Jl.  Germ,  fuperior,  within  the  neftary,  egg-fhaped,  three- 
celled  ; fly le  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  neftary  ; ftig- 
mas  two  or  three,  blunt,  convex,  wrinkled.  Berry  three- 
celled,  one  or  two  of  the  cells  generally  abortive.  Seeds 
two,  roundifh-kidney-fhaped.  Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  three-lobed. 
Corolla  five-petalled  ; anthers  adhering  to  a pitcher  fhaped 
neftary.  Berry  three-celled. 

Sp.  C .alba.  Cluf.  exot.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.  Swartz  in  Linn. 
Tranlac.  vol.  i.  tab.  8.  Woodville  Med.  Bot.  p.  3 j S.  tab. 

1 17.  (C.  peruana,  and  C.  tubis  minoribus  alba,  Bauh.  pin. 

p.  409.  2:,  3,  and  4.  Park  theat.  1381.  C.  cubane,  Johnf. 
dendr.  163.  C.  cinnamomea,  Pluk.  phyt.  tab.  160.  f.  7. 
C.  winterana,  Gasrt.  fra  ft.  tab.  77.  fig.  2.)  A tree.  Stem 
from  10  to  39  feet  high,  ftraight,  branched  only  at  the  top ; 
bark  whitifh  ; branches  ereft,  not  fpreading.  Leaves  petioled, 
alternate,  but  not  regularly,  oblong,  acuminate,  entire,  thick, 
dark  green,  fhining.  Flowers  in  terminal,  compound  corymbs, 
violet,  fmall,  feldom  opening  ; lobes  of  the  calyx  roundish, 
concave,  incumbent,  fmooth.,  membranous  ; petals  concave, 
ereft,  thick,  deciduous.  Berry  globular,  fiefhy,  fmooth, 
black.  Seeds  fixed  to  the  central  angle  of  the  cells,  regularly 
two  in  each  cell,  but  one  or  two  cells  are  generally  abortive, 
and  fometimes  only  one  difeernible,  of  different  fhapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  abortive  germs  and  eelb,  always 
black,  fmooth,  and  Alining.  Swartz  and  Gsert.  The  whole 
tree  is  very  aromatic,  and  when  it  is  in  bioffom  perfumes  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  flowers  dried  and  foftentd  again 
in  warm  water  have  a fragrant  odour,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  mufk.  The  leaves  have  a ftrong  fmell  of  laurel.  The 
berries  have  a faint  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  and  are  greedily 
eaten  by  the  white-bellied  and  bald-pate  pigeons  ( Columba 
\amaiceiifis  and  leucocephala),  who  acquire  from  them  that  pe- 
culiar flavour  which  is  fo  much  admired.  Its  bark,  which  in 
tafte  is  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  and  bittfrift),  and  lias  an 
agreeable  fmell,  refemhiing  that  of  cloves,  was  formerly  a 
common  ingredient  in  the  food  and  drink  of  the  Caraib=,  and 
at  prefent  is  a neeeffary  addition  to  the  meagre  pot  of  the 
negroes.  Ills  brought  to. Europe  in  long  quills,  which  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fomewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamum,  and  both  externally  and  internally  cf  a 
whitifh  or  light  brown  colour,  with  a yellowifh  hue,  and 
commonly  intermixed  with  thicker  pieces,  which  are  proba- 
bly obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Its  virtues  are 
extrafted  mod  powerfully  by  proof  fpirit.  It  has  long 
fuperfededthe  ufe  of  the  Cortex  winteranus,  with  which  it 
was  confounded,  firft  by  John  Bauhin,  and  afterwards  by 
Linnteus,  who,  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  SpecieS  Plantarum,, 
united  the  two  plants  under  the  name  of  laurus  winter  ana,. 
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but  in  the  enfuiag  editions  made  it  a diftinft  genus,  and 
called  'i  winierania . The  true  codex  winteranus  brought 
bv  captain  Winter  from  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  16th  century,  and  delcribed  by  Clulius,  was,  in 
confequence  of  this  miftake,  very  rare,  and  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe  for  nearly  a century,  but  has  been  recently 
brought  again  to  light  by  the  late  Dr.  Fotherg’.ll,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  late  Dr.  Solander.  See  Wintera  aroma- 
tic a- 

The.  bark  of  canella  alba,  which  has  been  received  into 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  infteadof  the 
old  bark  of  Winter,  has  been  fuppefed  to  poffefs  confiderable 
medicinal  virtues,  and  to  be  an  ufeful  medicine  in  the  feurvy 
and  fome  other  complaints ; but  is  now  conlidered  merely 
as  an  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of 
correcting,  and  rendering  iefs  difagreeable,  the  more  power- 
ful and  naufeous  drugs.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ingredient  in 
the  Pulv.  Aloet.  Pharm.  Loud,  and  in  the  TinCtura  amara, 
Vinum  amarum,  Vinum  rhei,  Sec.  of  the  Pharm.  Edinb.  See 
Swartz’s  Botanical  Hillory  of  the  Canella  Alba,  in  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  vol.  i.  p.96.  t.  2. 
p.  31S.  and  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 S. 
This  tree  is  too  tender  to  live  in  England  out  of  a dove. 
It  may  be  raifed  from  frefli  feeds  procured  from  the  Welt 
Indies,  but  is  not  readily  propagated  either  by  layers  or 
cuttings. 

Canella,  in  Geography , formerly  called  the  kingdom  of 
Cota,  a large  diftrift  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  containing  a 
great  number  of  cantons,  principally  occupied  by  the  Dutch, 
and  famous  for  the  quantity  of  cinnamon,  which  it  pro- 
duces. It  has  feveral  towns,  forts,  and  harbours,  on  the 

coaft.  The  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  natives,  and  it  has 
rich  mines  of  rubies,  fapphires,  topazes,  cats-eyes,  and  other 
precious  hones. 

Canella  Alba.  The  canella  of  the  Materia  Medica,  is 
the  inner  bark  of  the  canella,  (which  fee)  a 1 eiy  common  t'  ee  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  This  bark  is  brought  over  in  long  quills, 
much  thicker  than  cinnamon,  fmooth,  and  brittle,  and  of  a 
white  or  whitifh  yellow  colour.  To  the  tafte  it  is  ex- 
tremely pungent,  and  fomewhat  bitter,  and  is  not  very  grate- 
ful. It  yields  its  fenfible  qualities  both  to  water  and  fpirit, 
and  has  the  common  chemical  characters  of  all  the  aromatic 
barks  On  account  of  its  extreme  pungency  it  is  feldom  ufed. 

CANEELI,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  county  of  Afti ; 
1 2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Afti. 

CANELOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
los-Montes ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Lamego. 

CANEM,  or  Kan em,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the 
country  of  Africa,  called  Bornou , which  fee.  See  alfo 
Kanem. 

CANENTELOS,  or  Car anton us,  Charento,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a river  of  Gallia  Aquitaniae.  Ptolemy. 

CAN  ENT  ES,  in  Natural  HIJlory , a name  ufed  by  fome 
of  the  older  writers  for  a fpecies  of  fofiil  ihell  not  known 
to  us  in  its  recent  ftate,  but  deferibed  by  Klein  under  the 
name  of  the  tubulus  marinas  concameratus,  and  by  other  of 
the  late  authors  under  thofe  of  polythalamium  and  ortho - 
ccratites. 

CANEPHOR^E,  Kxvritpopai,  from  xcw'jij,  a reed,  and  Qspv, 
I bear,  in  Antiquity , were  two  virgins  of  quality  at  Athens 
kept  in  Minerva’s  temple  in  the  Acropolis,  who  at  the 
feaft  of  the  Panathenaea,  carried  bafleets  on  their  heads  with 
fomething  fecret  or  myfterious  therein,  and  delivered  to  them 
by  the  prieftefs.  The  b ifkets  were  ufually  crowned  with 
flowers,  myrtles,  &c. — The  canephorse,  in  thefe  ceremonies, 
always  marched  the  firft,  the  prieft  next,  and  the  choir  ef 
mufic  followed. 


The  learned  are  at  variance  about  the  contents  of  the  baf- 
kets  borne  by  the  cantphorse.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
neither  they,  nor  the  prieftefs  herfelf,  knew  what  was  in 
them.  Others  conjefture  that  they  contained  the  things 
neceflary  for  facrifice,  See. 

There  were  alfo  canephortE  in  the  ceremonies  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus.  Thofe  in  the  Bacchanalia  carried  golden  bafleets, 
in  which  were  divers  forts  of  firft  fruits,  &c.  Among  an- 
cient monuments,  we  find  mention  of  divers  figures  of  cane- 
phorte.  In  that  famous  cornelian,  called  Michael  Angelo’s 
ring,  there  are  three  canephorae  with  their  bafleets  on  their 
heads. 

The  appellation  canephone  was  alfo  given  to  virgins  at 
Athens,  when  becoming  marriageable,  they  prefented  cer- 
tain bafleets  full  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  in  order  to 
procure  leave  to  quit  her  train,  and  change  their  ftate  of 
life. 

CANEPHORIA  was  a ceremony,  which  made  part  of  a 
feaft  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  virgins  on  the  eve  of  their 
marriage  day.  The  canephoria,  as  pra&ifed  at  Athens, 
confifted  in  this  ; that  the  maid,  conduced  by  her  father 
and  mother,  went  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; carrying  with 
her  a bafleet  full  of  prefents,  to  engage  the  goddefs  to  make 
the  marriage  happy  : or  rather,  as  the  fcholiaft  of  Theocri- 
tus has  it,  the  bafleet  was  intended  as  a kind  of  honourable 
amends  made  to  that  goddefs,  the  protedfrefs  of  virginity, 
for  abandoning  her  party  ; or  it  was  a ceremony  to  appeafe 
her  wrath. 

CANEPHORUS,  in  Botany,  (xavritpopo;,  bafleet-bearing, 
fo  called  from  the  flrape  of  its  compound  flowers. ) Juflf.  208. 
Willd.  356.  Bofc.  nouv.  die.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  rublacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  common  tubular,  toothed,  in- 
clofing  from  three  to  fix  fefiile  flowers  on  a chaffy  receptacle  ; 
perianth  partial,  five  or  fix-cleft.  Cor.  monopetalous,  bell- 
fhaped,  five  or  fix-cleft.  Stam.  Filaments  none;  anthers 
five  or  fix,  oblong.  FIJI.  Stigma  two-cleft.  Fruit  pea- 
fftaped,  inferior,  two-feeded.  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  common  tubular,  toothed,  many-flowered. 
Perianth  five  or  fix-cleft.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  five  or  fix- 
cleft.  Fruit  inferior,  two-feeded.  Willd. 

Sp.  1.  C.  axillaris,  Lam.  111.  PI.  151.  fig.  1.  Leaves 
roundilh,  egg-fhaped  5 flowers  folitary,  axillary.”  Leaves 
oppofite,  narrowing  into  fhort  petioles,  entire.  2.  C.  cap i- 
tata,  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  151.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; 

flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  involucred.”  Leaves  oppofite, 
nearly  fefiile;  entire.  Flowers  three  or  four  together; 
leaflets  of  the  involucre  numerous,  briftle-fhaped.  Both 
fpecies  found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar. 

CANES,  in  Egypt  and  other  Eaftern  countries,  a poor 
fort  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers  and  travellers. 
People  are  accommodated  in  thefe  with  a room  at  a fmall 
price,  but  with  no  other  neceffaries ; fo  that,  excepting  the 
room,  there  are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe  houfes 
than  in  the  deferts,  but  that  there  is  a market  near. 

Canes  Venatici,  in  AJlronomy,  the  Grey-hounds,  two  new 
conftellations,  firft  eftablifhed  by  Hevelius,  between  the  tail 
of  the  Great  Bear,  and  Bootes’  arm,  above  the  Coma  Bere- 
nices. The  firft  is  called  AJlerion , being  that  next  the  Bear’s 
tail : the  other  Chara.  They  comprehend  23  ftars,  of  which 
Tycho  only  obferved  two.  In  the  Britiih  catalogue  they 
are  25. 

CANESCENS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Apis  men- 
tioned by  Lepechin  in  his  travels  through  Siberia.  This 
infeCt  is  hoary,  fnout  incurved,  horny,  projecting  from  a 
conic  veficle : abdomen  with  obfeure  blotches.  Inhabits 
near  the  Cafpian  fea. 
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Canescens,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis  found  in 
Saxony.  The  thorax  is  yellow  : fternum  and  elytra  obfcure 
cinereous.  Schall. 

Canescens,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Chatodon  that 
inhabits  South  America  and  India.  The  tail  of  this  hfh  L 
bifid:  firft  and  fecond  ray  of  the  dotfal  fin  fpinous,  the  third 
very  long  ; mouth  bidentated.  Gmel.  Linn.  Syft.  & c.  Fi- 
gured by  Seba,  v.  ,3.  pi.  23. 

Canescens,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  that 
inhabits  New  Holland,  the  plumage  of  which  is  hoary-brown 
above,  and  white  beneath  ; head  black  ; front  ftreaked  with 
white;  breaft  and  vent  lineated  with  black;  fpot  on  the 
wings,  and  edge  of  the  tail-feathers  at  the  bafe  tawny. 
Called  by  late  writers  the  Van  Diemen’s  warbler. 

CANET,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees;  5 miles  E.  of  Perpignan. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herrault ; 10 
miles  S.E.  of  Lodeve. 

CANETE.  See  Cagnate. 

CANETHUM,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Greece  in  Bocotia. — Alfo  a place  of  Greece,  in  the  ifland  of 
Euboea. 

CANETO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua, feated  on  the  river  Oglio  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Mantua. 
N.  lat.  40°  55'.  E.  long.  io°  45'. 

CANEVAS,  Fr.  an  outline  for  a poet  or  mufician  to 
colour.  The  French  chiefly  ufe  the  term  in  writing  words 
to  favourite  airs  in  a ballet;  which,  after  being  danced  to 
inftruments,  is  imprefied  more  deeply  in  the  memory  of  the 
audience  by  being  fung.  The  word  feems  to  be  ufed  with 
more  propriety  when  applied  to  a flow  and  pathetic  air,  left 
by  the  compofer,  as  a mere  Iketch  for  the  finger  to  grace 
and  embellifh.  See  Cantabile. 

CANFRANC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon,  3 leagues  N.  of  Jaca. 

CANGA,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Cangua,  and  in 
China  Cha,  in  the  Chine/e  Police,  a wooden  clog  or  collar 
borne  on  the  neck,  by  way  of  punifliment  for  divers  of- 
fences. 

The  canga  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  notched,  to 
receivethecriminal’s  neck , and  this  frame  of  wood  has  alfo  two 
fmall  holes  for  the  hands  of  the  offender.  The  load  lies  on 
his  fhoulders,  and  is  more  or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  offence.  Some  cangas  weigh  2co  pounds; 
but  moft  of  them  from  50  to  60  pounds.  Ic  is  a kind  of  per- 
manent and  ambnlat  ry  pillory,  which  the  culprit  is  lometimes 
fentenced  to  ivear  for  weeks  or  for  months.  The  duration  of 
this  punifliment  for  having  broken  the  peace,  or  ditlurbed  a 
family,  or  lor  being  a notorious  gambl  r,  is  generally  three 
months.  Although  he  is  fuffered  to  walk  about,  or  Rationed 
for  a certain  fpace  of  time  either  in  iome  public  fquare,  or  at 
the  gate  of  a city  oratemple,  and  occalionaliy  to  reil  under  this 
heavy  and  degrading  burden  ; yet  if  the  offender  is  thought 
by  the  fubordinate  officer  of  the  civil  magi  Urate  to  have  relied 
too  long,  he  is  beaten  with  a whip  made  of  leather  thongs 
till  he  rifes.  The  mandarins  condemn  to  the  canga.  When 
the  time  of  his  punifliment  is  expired,  he  is  -again  brought 
before  the  mandarin,  who  exhorts  him  in  a friendly  manner 
to  amend,  frees  him  from  the  canga,  and  difcharges  him  af- 
ter he  has  received  twenty  heavy  blows. 

CANGANI,  promontory  of,  in  ylncient  Gecgraphy.  See 

CA'NCANl. 

CANGAREE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
South  Carolina,  formed  by  toe  u ion  of  the  Saluda  and 
Tyger  ; about  5 mi  es  N W.  from  C Itimbia. 

CANGE,  Charles  Du  Fresne  Du,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  linguiff  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  161  o,  at  Amiens, 

' Vol.  VI, 


where,  after  attending  the  bar  for  fome  time  at  Paris,  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory.  In  1645,  he  obtained  the 
poll  of  treafurer  of  France  ; and  continued  at  Amiens,  blend- 
ing literary  avocations  with  the  functions  of  his  office,  till 
a peflilence,  which  prevailed  in  his  native  city,  in  1668, 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  Here  he  was 
held  in  high  eftimation  for  his  extenfive  learning,  for  the 
modefty  and  diffidence  with  which  he  always  exprcffed  him- 
felf concerning  his  own  talents  and  literary  performances, 
and  for  the  condefcenfion  and  affability,  which  eminently 
dillinguifhed  his  focial  intercourfe.  After  having  enjoyed, 
for  50  years,  without  intermiffion,  a good  date  of  health, 
he  was  feized,  in  1688,  with  a retention  of  urine,  which,  in 
a few  months,  terminated  his  life.  Of  his  learned  works, 
which  were  numerous,  the  following  are  the  principal ; viz. 
“ Hiftory  of  the  Empire  of  Conftantinople  under  the  French 
Emperots,”  Paris,  1657,  fob  “ Hiftory  of  St.  Louis,  King 
of  France,  by  the  Sieur  de  Jonville,  illuftrated  with  new 
Remarks  and  hiilorical  Differtations,  &c.”  Paris,  1 668, 
fol.  “ Joannes  Cinnamus’s  Six  Books  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Affairs  of  John  and  Manual  Comnenus,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
with  hiltoric.'.l  and  philofophical  Notes,  &c.”  Paris,  1670, 
fol.  “ A Memoir  upon  the  Plan  of  a new  Collection  of 
the  Hiilorians  of  France,”  inferted  in  Le  Long’s  Biblio- 
theque  Hillorique  de  la  France.”  “ Gloffarium  ad  Scrip- 
tores  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  &c.”  Paris,  1678,  3 
vols.  fol.  ; Francof.  16S1  and  1710,  3 vols.  fol.  ; reprinted 
in  173,3,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  augmented 
with  4 new  volumes  by  the  abbc  Carpentier.  To  this  work 
Du  Cange  owes  his  chief  reputation.  It  is  of  Angular  ufe 
to  thofe  who  ftudy  the  writings  and  records  of  the  middL 
ages,  and  abounds  with  many  interefting  and  amufing  anec- 
dotes. “ Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  alterumque  Veterum,  Gloffaria, 
Latino-Graeca  et  Graeco-Latina,”  1679,  fol.  “ Hiftoria 
Byzantina,  duplici  Commentario  illuftrata,  &c.”  Paris,  1680., 
fol.  containing  the  genealogies  of  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople, and  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  date  of  that  city- 
under  thefe  emperors.  “ Joannis  Zonarae  Annales  ab  Ex- 
ordio  Mundi  ad  Mortem  Alexii  Comneni,  &c.”  Paris,  1686, 
2 vols.  fol.  “ Gloffarium  ad  Scriptores  mediae  et  infimae 
Graecitatis  ; accedit  Appendix  ad  Gloffarium  mediae  et  in- 
fimae Latinitatis,  una  cum  brevi  etymologico  linguae  Galliae 
ex  utroque  Gloffario,”  Paris,  1688,  2 vols.  fol.  “ Chro- 
nicon  Pafcha’e  a Mundo  cond:to  ad  Heraclii  Imperatoris 
annum  vigefimum,”  Paris,  1689,  fol.  Whilft  this  work 
was  in  the  prefs,  the  learned  author  died  ; and  it  was  com- 
pleted and  publifhed.  by  M.  Baluze.  His  MSS.,  which 
were  numerous,  are  preferved  in  the  king’s  library.  Gen. 
DiCL  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hiftor. 

CANGI,  Ceangi,  or  Cangani,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  Britain,  concerning  whofe  fituation  antiquarians 
have  been  much  petplexed.  Camden  ijilcovered  fome  traces 
of  them  in  many  different  and  diltant  places,  as  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  Walts,  Derbyfhire,  and  Ch  e Afire  ; and  others  have 
found  as  plain  veltiges  of  them  in  Devon fhire,  Dorfetfhire, 
Effex,  Wiltftiire,  & c.  Mr.  Baxter,  (Gloff.  Bnt.  p.  73,  See.) 
feems  to  have  difeovered  the  true  caufe  of  this  perplexity, 
by  obferving  that  the  Cangi,  or  Ceangi,  were  not  a diftinCl 
natic.n  feated  in  one  particular  place,  but  fuch  of  the  youth 
of  many  different  nations  as  were  employed  in  pailurage,  in 
feeding  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  relpefilive  tribes.  Al- 
moft  all  the  ancient  natives  of  Britain  had  their  Ceangi,  the 
keepers  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  who  ranged  about  the 
country  in  great  numbers,  as  they  were  invited  by  the  feafon, 
and  plenty  ot  pafture  for  their  cattie.  Hence  we  find  traces  of 
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their  name  in  many  different  parts  of  Britain  ; but  chiefly 
in  thofe  parts  which  were  bell  adapted  to  palturage.  Thefe 
Ceangi  of  the  different  Britiih  nations,  naturally  brave,  and 
rendered  Hill  more  hardy  by  their  way  of  life,  were  ccn- 
flantly  armed  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks  from  wild 
beads ; and  thefe  arms  they  occafionaliy  employed  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  their  liberty. 

CANGIAGIO,  or  Cambiaso,  Luca,  called  Luchet- 
to,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  of  the  Genoefe 
painters,  was  bom  at  Oneglia,  near  Genoa,  in  1527,  and, 
being  of  a volatile  difpofition,  was  laid  under  redraint  by  his 
father,  who  was  his  teacher  in  the  art  of  painting.  At  the 
age  of  17,  he  was  employed  in  painting  the  front  of  a houfe 
in  frefco  ; but  whilll  be  was  commencing  his  work,  fome 
Florentine  painters  who  were  actually  engaged,  conceived 
him  to  be  a mere  grinder  of  colours,  and  when  he  took  up 
his  pallet  and  pencils,  they  wilhed  to  have  prevented  his 
proceeding  with  it,  led  he  fhould  fpoil  the  work.  However, 
after  a few  brakes  of  his  pencil,  they  were  convinced  of 
their  midake,  and  refpedled  his  Angular  abilities.  In  the 
exercife  of  his  art,  he  was  uncommonly  expeditious  and 
rapid,  and  as  he  worked  equally  well  with  both  hands,  his 
performances  were  numerous  and  fpeeddy  executed.  Of 
Cangiagio  it  is  remarked,  that  he  pradtifed  three  different 
modes  of  painting  at  three  different  periods  of  his  life.  H:s 
firft  manner  was  gigantic  and  unnatural,  which  he  corrected, 
in  confetiuence  of  the  remondrances  of  his  friend  Alefii, 
the  celebrated  architect,  for  his  bed  dyle,  in  forming  which 
he  confulted  nature  with  attention,  and  digededhis  thoughts 
in  fketches,  before  he  began  to  paint.  His  third  manner 
was  dihinguifhed  by  a more  rapid  execution,  to  which  he 
recurred  in  order  to  make  more  ample  providon  for  his 
wife  and  family.  The  death  of  his  wife  was  followed  by  a 
violent  paffion  for  her  fiber,  to  whom  he  committed  the  care 
of  his  children.  With  a view  of  obtaining  a difpenfation 
from  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  he  took  a journey  to  Rome,  in 
1 576,  and  enforced  his  requed  by  prefenting  two  pictures 
to  his  holinefs.  The  pope,  however,  infided  that  he  fhould 
difmifs  his  fiber- in-law  from  his  houfe.  After  this  unfuc- 
cefsful  application,  he  profecuted  the  exercife  of  his  profef- 
fion  at  or  near  Genoa,  and  performed  fome  admirable  works 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  Armenians.  He 
was  afterwards  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  adorn  the  Efcurial  ; 
and  he  complied  with  the  invitation,  in  hopes  of  interelling 
this  powerful  monarch  in  favour  of  his  unallowed  and  dif- 
quieting  paffion.  But  the  king’s  courtiers  deterred  him 
from  communicating  his  requed,  much  as  his  performances 
were  admired,  to  a prince  fo  religious.  Thefe  repeated  dif- 
appointments  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  brought  on  a lin- 
gering complaint,  which  terminated  ifi  his  death,  at  the 
Efcurial,  in  1^85.  “ A great  facility  of  hand,  fkill  in 

drawing,  efpecially  fore-diortened  figures,  and  fertility  of  in  - 
vention, were  the  charadleridic  excellencies  of  this  painter; 
but  he  failed  in  grace,  feledtion,  and  the  truth  of  nature.” 
In  the  royal  colledtion  at  Paris  there  are  a “ Sleeping  Cu- 
pid,” as  large  as  life,  and  likewife  “ Judith  with  her  At- 
tendant,” which  do  honour  to  this  mader.  In  the  Pem- 
broke colle&ion  at  Wilton,  there  is  a pidture,  reprefenting 
Chrid  bearing  his  crofs,  which  is  aferibed  to  Cangiagio. 
D’Argenville.  Pilkington. 

CANGIAM1LA,  Francis,  Emanuel,  canon  of  the 
church  at  Palermo,  and  inquifitor  of  the  iflar.d  of  Sicily, 
where  he  died,  in  1763,  publibied  “ Embryologia  facia, 
five  de  officio  facerdotum,  medicorum,  et  aliorum  circa  aetcr- 
nam  parvulorum  in  utero  exidentium  falutem,”  Palermo, 
1761,  fol.  By  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  has 
been  decreed,  that  children  may  be  efficacioufly  baptized 


before  they  are  born,  if  the  water  can  be  made  to  touch 
any  part  of  their  bodies,  or  the  membranes  in  which  they 
are  involved  ; and  furgeons  are  cautioned  to  fee  this  cere- 
mony performed,  whenever,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  labour, 
the  life  of  the  child  (hall  appear  to  be  in  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  admonifhed,  that  to  open  the  head  of  a child 
before  it  is  certainly  known  to  be  dead,  with  a view  of  pre- 
ferring the  life  of  the  mother,  is  to  commit  murder,  and 
confequently  not  to  be  allowed.  An  abridged  edition  of 
this  work  was  publilhed  by  the  abbe  Dinouart,  in  176:,  and 
1766,  i2mo.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Didt.  Elilt. 

CANGIAN O,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Cura  ; 27  miles  N.  of  Policailro. 

CANGOXIMA,  Cangoxuma,  or  Cogoxima,  is  a 
fea  port  on  the  moll  fouthern  verge  of  the  file  of  Japan.  It 
was  the  firft  at  which  the  Portuguefe  landed,  and  they 
afterwards  chofe  to  make  it  the  centre  of  their  commerce* 
on  account  of  its  advantageous  iituation  and  commodious 
harbour.  The  entrance  into  it  is,  indeed,  dangerous  by  reafon. 
cf  a number  of  rocks,  that  lie  at  fome  distance  from  it ; on 
one  of  which  is  feated  a llrong  caftle,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Ongofchio,  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Gon- 
gon,  or  Gonjin,  with  a view  of  fecuring  the  city,  which  is 
the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax«ma,andof  the  whole  ifiand. 
At  the  entrance  ol  the  haven  was  conftrudted  a fquare  light- 
lioufe,  fituate  on  a very  high  rock,  which  is  vifible  at  fea  at 
the  ddlance  of  above  20  miles  ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
is  a convenient  road  for  lhipping.  The  quay  is  guarded  by 
a Hone  dyke,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  and  has  a Hone  ram- 
part bread-high,  covered  with  copper.  In  each  of  2 large 
wings  built  at  one  end  of  it  are  Rationed  500  men,  who 
keep  watch  night  and  day,  to  check  the  kings  of  Saxuma, 
who  often  revolted  in  order  to  avoid  paying  tribute  to  the 
emperors..  The  town  is  watered  by  a river  which  defeends 
from  the  mountains  into  a canal  formed  for  receiving  it,  and 
from  thence  it  falls  with  great  rapidity  into  the  fea.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  is  a cuftom-houfe  for  receiving 
duty,  befides  other  large  and  fumptuous  magazines  belong- 
ing to  the  emperor. 

CANHAR,  a river  of  Hindoollan,  which  runs  into  the 
Soane,  5 miles  S.W.  of  Bidjigur. 

CANI,  two  fmall  flat  iflands  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coall  of  Tunis,  fituate  about  4 leagues  to 
the  north-north-weft  of  the  cape  Pil-loe,  and  very  nearly  in 
the  middle  way  to  cape  Blanco.  Thefe  iflands  feem  to  oc- 
cupy the  fituation  affigned  by  Ptolemy  to  his  Infula  Dra- 
contia.  N.  lat.  370  45'.  E.  long.  io°  30'. 

Can  1,  Grotto  del.  See  Grotto  del  Cani. 

CANJA,  in  Nautical  Language , a veffel  employed  on  the 
Nile,  and  reprefented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  commodious,  fafe, 
and  expeditious  in  failing.  That  which  he  deferibes  (Travels 
to  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.)  was  about  100  feet  from  ftem  to 
Hern,  v/ith  two  mads,  main  and  foremaft,  and  two  mon- 
ftrous  latine  fails,  the  main-fail-yard  being  about  200  feet 
in  length  ; about  30  feet  iu  the  beam,  and  about  90  feet  in 
keel.  The  keel  is  not  llraight,  but  a portion  of  a parabola 
whofe  curve  is  almoll  infenfible  to  the  eye,  but  having  this 
advantageous  effedt  in  failing,  that  as  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
when  the  water  becomes  low,  is  full  of  fand-banks  under 
water,  the  keel  under  the  ftem,  where  the  curve  is  greateft, 
firft  (trikes  upon  thefe  banks  and  is  faft,  but  the  reft  of  the 
veffel  is  afloat ; fo  that  by  the  help  of  oars  and  aid  of  the 
ftream,  furling  the  fails,  you  eafily  get  off ; whereas,  if  the 
keel  were  ftraight,  and  the  veffel  advanced  with  the  pref- 
fure  of  its  immenfe  main-fail,  it  mud  remain  immoveable 
upon  the  bank,  and  be  wrecked.  When  this  veffel  is  pro- 
ceeding up  the  dream,  before  the  wind,  the  yard  and  fail  are 
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never  lowered.  The  Tailors  climb  and  furl  it  as  it  Hands. 
When  they  fhift  the  fail,  they  do  it  with  a thick  flick 
like  a quarter-AafF,  which  they  cail  a “ noboot,”  put  between 
the  ladling-  of  the  yard  and  the  fail ; they  then  twift  this 
flick  round  till  the  fail  and  yard  turn  over  to  the  fide  re- 
quired. When  the  veffel  returns,  they  take  out  the  malt, 
lay  down  the  yards,  and  put  by  their  fails,  fo  that  the 
boat  defcends  like  a wreck  broadfide  forwards  ; otherwife 
being  fo  heavy  a-loft,  were  fbe  to  touch  with  her  ftem  going 
down  the  dream,  die  would  not  fail  to  carry  away  her 
mads,  and  perhaps  be  (laved  to  pieces.  The  cabin  of  this 
veffel  has  a very  decent  and  agreeable  dining-room,  about 
20  feet  fqnare,  with  windows  that  have  clofe  and  latticed 
(butters,  fo  that  they  may  he  opened  at  pleafure  in  the  day- 
time, and  admit  the  frelh  am ; but  they  ihouid  be  carefully 
kept  fhut  at  night.  See  Plate  of  Ship. 

CANIADERAGO,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North 
America,  in  the  county  of  Otfego  or  Ofwego,  and  date 
of  New  York.  It  is  as  large  as  the  Ofwego  lake,  and 
6 miles  weft  of  it.  From  this  lake  ifTues  a ft  ream,  called 
Oaks  creek,  which  fails  into  Sufquehannah  river,  about  5 
miles  below  Ofwego.  The  bell  cheefe  in  the  flate  is  made 
on  this  creek.  N.  lat.  420  43'.  W.  long.  75 °. 

CANICODEO,  creek,  a fouth-weft  head-water  of  Tioga 
river  in  New  York,  which  interlocks  with  the  head-waters 
of  Geneffee  river,  and  joins  Conefteo  creek,  26  miles  W.N.W. 
from  the  Painted  Poll. 

CANICULA,  in  Ichthyology , a fort  of  Squalus,  or 
Shark,  that  fvvarms  in  all  the  European  feas,  and  preys 
on  fifti.  The  Englifh  fifhermen  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  voracious  creature  by  the  name  of  the  Spotted  Dog- 
fifh,  the  head,  back,  fides,  and  fins  being  marked  with 
large  diftindl  black  fpots  on  a brownifti  ground,  with  only 
the  belly  and  lower  part  of  the  fides  white.  This  fifh 
feldom  exceeds  the  length  of  four,  or  at  moll,  five  feet. 
The  flein,  when  dried,  is  ufeful  for  various  purpofes.  The 
fpecies  is  known  by  having  the  noftrils  furrounded  by  a 
lobe  and  vermiform  appendage,  and  the  ventral  fins  dif- 
tinfl ; a chara£ler  that  mull  be  attentively  conlidered,  in 
order  to  determine  the  Squalus  Canicula  from  its  very 
analogous  fpecies  Squalus  Catulus,  the  latter  differing  prin- 
cipally in  being  of  a fmalier  fize,  and  having  the  ventral 
fins  united.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties. 

Obf.  This  is  the  Linnaean  Squalus  Canicula,  Squalus 
condudla  of  Olbeck  ; Catulus  major  of  Jondon,  and  Roui- 
fette  of  moll  French  writers. 

Canicula,  in  Afronomy,  is  a name  given  to  one  of  the 
dars  of  the  condellation  Can  is  major ; called  alfo  Amply 
the  Dog  far ; by  the  Greeks,  Ssipioj,  Sirius. 

Pliny  and  Galen  alfo  give  the  appellation  Procyon  to  the 
Canicula;  though,  in  propriety,  Procyon  is  the  name  of 
another  dar,  in  the  Lefier  Dog. 

Canicula  is  the  tenth  in  order  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  ; 
in  Tycho’s  and  Ptolemy’s  it  is  the  fecond.  It  is  fituate  in 
the  mouth  of  the  condellation,  and  is  of  the  fird  magnitude  ; 
being  the  larged,  and  brighted,  of  all  the  dars  in  the  heavens. 

From  the  heliacal  rifing  of  this  dar,  that  is,  its  emerfion 
from  the  fun’s  rays,  which  now  happens  about  the  nth 
day  of  Auguft,  the  ancients  reckoned  their  dies  uiniculares , 
or  dog-days. 

The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  began  their  year  at  the 
rifing  of  Canicula  ; reckoning  to  its  rife  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  Annus  Canarius. 

CANICULAR  days,  properly  denote  a certain  number 
of  days,  preceding  and  enfuing  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Cani- 
cula, or  the  Dog-liar,  in  the  morning  ; to  which  the  an- 
cients aferibed  an  extraordinary  influence. 


This  opinion,  equally  erroneous  and  fuperflitious,  feems 
to  have  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  who,  obferving  this 
rifing  of  the  Dog-dar,  which  anciently  took  place  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  the  fun’s  arrival  at  the  fummer  tropic, 
when  the  Nile  began  to  rife,  upon  the  overflow  of  which 
the  fertility  of  their  country  depended,  were  induced  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  this  dar.  They  imagined  that  it  net  only 
indicated  the  time  of  the  Nile  beginning  to . rife,  but  that 
it  was  the  efficient  caufe  of  its  overflowing,  or  of  the  ferti- 
lity connedled  with  this  circumdauce.  From  the  colour  of 
the  Aar  at  its  firil  appearance,  they  burned  prognoftics 
what  kind  of  feafons  they  were  to  exptfl  ; fo  that  it  it  were 
of  a golden  colour,  they  thought  it  prefaged  a fruitful  year; 
but  if  it  appeared  pale  and  dim,  they  regarded  it  as  a bad 
omen,  that  portended  a fcarcity.  They  fane'ed  alfo,  that 
the  Dog-ilar  rifing  with  the  fun  and  joining  his  influence  to 
the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the  caufe  of  the  extraordinary 
heat  which  ufually  falls  out  in  that  feafon  ; and  accordingly 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  dog-days  to  about  fix  or  eight, 
weeks  of  the  hotted  part  cf  fummer.  The  Greeks,  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  Egyptians,  their  maflers  in  idolatry  and  fu- 
perftition,  as  well  as  fcience,  held  the  fame  opinion,  that 
the  dog-dar  was  the  caufe  of  that  fultry  heat  fo  often  per- 
nicious to  the  health  and  life  of  man.  Homer,  (Ihad.  I. 
xxii.  v.  30.)  comparing  the  diining  of  the  armour  of  Achil- 
les, vvhofe  fury  was  fij  fatal  to  the  Trojans,  to  the  perni- 
cious blaze  of  the  Dog-dar  rifing  at  the  end  of  fummer, 
calls  it  an  ill  omen,  “ portending  heat  intenfe  to  wretched 
mortals or  as  the  fenfe  of  the  paftage  is  well  expreffed  by- 
Pope  : — 

“ his  burning  breath 

“ Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death.” 
When  the  father  of  the  poets  had  expreffed  himfelf  in  this 
manner,  it  is  no  wonder  that  others  fliould  fpeak  of  the  rage 
of  the  dog-dar,  as  fome  of  them  do  of  the  fury  of  the  lion, 

( Hor.  1.  iii.  Od.  9.  Virg.  iEn.  1.  x.  v.  270.)  becaufe  a dar 
of  the  firil  magnitude,  called  the  Lion’s  heart,  rifing  in  the 
time  of  the  dog-days,  was  alfo  thought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  great  heat  of  that  feafon. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  from  Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  that 
on  the  day  the  Canicula  firil  rifts  in  the  morning,  the  fea 
boils,  wine  turns  four,  dogs  begin  to  grow  mad,  the  bile 
increafes  and  irritates,  and  all  animals  grow  languid  ; and 
that  the  dif cafes  ordinarily  occalioned  in  men  by  it  are  burn- 
ing fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  phrenlies.  Although  Hippo- 
crates had  a feutence  or  aphorifm  that  feems  to  forbid  the 
tife  of  purging  medicines  in  the  dog-days,  we  mull  not  con- 
clude from  hence  that  great  phylician  and  philofopher  to 
have  thought  the  influence  of  the  Dog-dar  confiderable. 

It  is  probable,  that  he  only  meant  to  point  out  the  hot 
time  of  the  year,  commonly  marked  by  the  rifing  of  the 
Dog-dar,  The  Romans  facrificed  a brown  dog  every  year 
to  Canicula  at  its  rifing,  to  appeafe  its  rage.  They  fuppofed 
Canicula  to  be  the  occafiou  of  the  fultry  weather,  ufually 
felt  in  the  dog-days. 

As  to  the  dog-days  attended  to  by  fome  with  fo 
much  fuperflitious  regard,  it  is  pleafant  to  obferve 
what  variety  of  opinions  have  prevailed  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns  about  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  them.  This  variety  is,  in  fome  indances,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  writers,  who  did  not  know 
or  confider  that  the  Dog-ilar  varies  in  the  time  of 
its  rifing  in  any  one  year  as  the  latitude  varies,  and  that  it 
is  always  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes  ; fo  that 
in  time,  this  dar,  by  the  fame  rule,  may  chance  to  be 
charged  with  bringing  f.oft  and  fnow,  when  he  rifes  in  win- 
ter. In  an  ancient  calendar  preferved  by  Bede,  the  begin- 
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cine;  of  the  dog-days  was  placed  on  the  14th  of  July 
one" prefixed  to  the  common  prayer,  printed  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  they  are  faid  to  begin  on  the  6th  of  July, 
and  to  end  on  the  5th  of  September ; and  this  was  conti- 
nued from  that  time  till  the  reftoration,  when  that  book  was 
revifed,  and  the  dog-days  omitted.  From  that  time  to  the  cor- 
reftion  of  the  Britilh  calendar,  our  almanacs  had  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dog-days  on  the  lyth  of  July,  and  the  end  on  the 
28th  of  Augult : but  fince  that  corretlion,  the  times  of  the 
beginning  and  end  have  been  altered  ; and  the  former  was 
placed  at  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  latter  at  the  7th  of 
September.  The  dog-days  have  been  commonly  reckoned 
for  about  40  days,  viz.  20  days  before,  and  20  days  after 
the  heliacal  riling ; and  almanac-makers  have  ufually  fet 
down  the  dog-days  in  their  almanacs  to  the  changing  time 
of  the  liar’s  riling  ; and  thus  they  had  at  length  fallen  con- 
fiderably  after  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year;  till  of  late,  a 
very  proper  alteration  has  been  introduced  into  the  almanacs, 
and  they  have  been  made  to  commence  with  the  3d  of  July, 
and  to  terminate  with  the  11th  of  Augull.  The  propriety 
of  this  alteration  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider,  that  the  an- 
cients meant  to  exprefs  by  the  dog-days,  the  hotteft  time 
of  the  year,  which  is  commonly  during  the  month  of  July, 
about  which  month,  the  Dog-ftar  rofe  heliacally  in  the  time 
of  the  moll  ancient  aftronomers,  whofe  obfervations  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  : but  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes 
has  transferred  this  heliacal  rifing  to  a much  later  and  cooler 
part  of  the  year ; and  becaufe  Hefiod  tells  us  that  the  hot 
time  of  the  year  ends  on  the  50th  day  after  the  fummer  fol- 
flice,  which  brings  us  to  about  Auguft  10,  or  ti,  the 
above-mentioned  alteration  feems  to  be  not  only  necelfary, 
but  very  proper. 

Canicular  year,  denotes  the  Egyptian  natural  year, 
which  was  computed  from  one  heliacal  rifing  of  Canicula  to 
the  next.  This  is  alfo  called  annus  canarius,  and  annus  cy- 
nicus  ; by  the  Egyptians  themfelves  the  Sothic  year,  from 
Soth,  a denomination  given  by  them  to  Sirius.  Some  alfo 
call  it  the  heliacal  year. 

The  canicular  year  confifted  ordinarily  of  363  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  366  days,  by  which  it  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  civil  year.  The  reafon  of  their  choice  of  Ca- 
nicula before  the  other  liars,  to  compute  their  time  by,  was 
not  only  the  fuperior  brightnefs  of  that  ftar,  but  becaufe 
its  heliacal  rifing  was  in  Egypt  a time  of  fingular  note,  as 
falling  on  the  greateft  augmentation  of  the  Nile,  the  re- 
puted father  of  Egypt.  Epheftion  adds,  that  from  the  af- 
pe6l  of  Canicula,  its  habit  and  colour,  the  Egyptians  drew 
prognoftics  concerning  the  rife  of  the  Nile  ; and,  according 
to  Florus,  predidled  the  future  Hate  of  the  year.  So  that 
the  firft  riling  of  this  ftar  was  yearly  obferved  with  great 
attention.  Bainbrigge,  Canicul.  cap.  4.  p.  26. 

As  the  Egyptian  year  of  365  days  was  about  fix  hours 
fhorter  than  the  true  folar  year,  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius 
gradually  advanced,  at  tha  rate  of  nearly  one  day  in  the  in- 
terval of  four  years;  fo  that  in  1461  years,  it  completed  a 
revolution,  by  rifing  on  every  fucceeding  day  of  the  year, 
and  returning  to  the  point  originally  fixed  for  the  beginning 
of  the  firft  month,  called  Thoth,  or  Sot/:.  This  period, 
equal  to  1460  Julian  years,  was  termed  the  great  Egyptian 
year,  or  “ Canicular  cycle.”  Cenforinus  (De  Dei  Nat.  c. 
j8.)  informs  us,  that  in  the  confulate  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Brutius  Praffens,  A.D.  138,  the  canicular  year  was 
renewed.  If  we  reckon  backwards  1460  Julian  years,  we 
come  to  the  year  B.  C.  1322,  when  the  fun  was  in  140  of 
Cancer,  that  is,  .14  or  15  days  after  the  fummer  folllice, 
which  happened  on  July  the  5th.  Again,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Nabonaffarean  sera,  i.  e.  B.  C.-747,  the  Thoth,  or 


firft  day  of  the  Egyptian  year,  had  receded  to  the  26th  of 
February,  from  July  the  20th,  when  Sirius  had  been  obferved 
to  rife  heliacally  in  Egypt.  This  interval  of  144  days,  multi- 
plied by  four,  gives  - 576  years.  The  canicular  year  mull, 
confequently,  have  begun  576  years  eariitr  than  the  sera  of 
Nabonaffar,  viz.  in  the  year  B.  C.  1322,  or  1323,  which 
nearly  correfponds  with  the  former  date.  In  this  matter, 
great  accuracy  cannot  be  expected,  as  the  obfervation  of 
the  heliacal  rifing  or  fetting  of  a liar  depends  upon  the  Hate 
of  the  atmofphere,  the  difference  of  latitude,  the  fituation 
of  the  obferver,  and  other  circumftances.  Badly  (Hid.  de 
l’Aliron.  1.  vi.  c.  8.)  fixes  the  date  of  the  eftablilhment  of 
this  period  in  the  year  B.  C.  2782,  on  the  authority  of  a 
paffage  faid  to  have  been  extracted  out  of  Manetho’s  hiftory, 
which  intimates,  that  the  Ihepherds  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
700th  year  of  the  Sothic  cycle  ; and  in  a vague  tradition, 
that  it  commenced  when  Sirius  rofe  heliacally  at  the  fummer 
folllice.  But  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  fuch  as  to  en- 
title it  to  no  great  regard. 

CANICULATUS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Mytilus 
that  inhabits  New  Zealand.  The  (hell  is  fmoothifh,  and 
brown  without,  the  interior  furface  tinged  with  various  co- 
lours, and  the  focket  of  the  hinge  grooved.  Marty n. 

& c. 

CANICULUM,  or  Caniculus,  in  the  Byzantine  Atu 
tiquities,  a golden  ftandifh,  or  ink  veffel,  decorated  with  pre- 
cious Hones,  wherein  was  kept  the  facred  encaujlum , or  red 
ink,  wherewith  the  emperors  figned  their  decrees,  letters, 
& c.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  cams  or  caniculus  ; 
alluding  to  the  figure  of  a dog,  which  it  reprefented;  or 
rather  becaufe  it  was  fupported  by  the  figures  of  dogs.  By 
Salmafius  it  is  derived  from  xo-viov.an  inkhorn.  The  caniculum 
was  under  the  care  of  a particular  officer  of  ftate,  hence  called 
canic/inus  or  canicleus,  who  was  in  great  requeft.  Du-Cange 
will  have  the  canic/inus  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  lo- 

GOTHETA. 

CANIGOU,  in  Geography,  an  eminence  of  the  Pyrenees, 
about  1440  French  toiies. 

CANINA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania; 
fituate  in  a dillritl  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fea-coaft,  near 
-the  gulf  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  40°  28'.  E.  long.  iy°  50'. 

Canina,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Ascidia  that  inhabits 
the  Atlantic  and  northern  leas.  It  is  of  an  elongated  fhape, 
round  and  flaccid,  with  a red  pouch.  Mull.  Zool.  Dan. 
Obf.  This  is  the  fac-animal  of  Dicquemar,  and  Mentula 
marina  of  Redi.  Bohadfch  calls  it  Tcthyum  fafciculatum. 

Canina,  a fpecies  of  Boa,  defcribed  by  Linnseus  as 
having  203  abdominal  plates,  and  77  caudal  fcales. 
This  beautiful  fnake  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America; 
where  it  frequently  rolls  itfelf  round  trees,  from  whence  it 
can  the  more  readily  perceive  and  dart  upon  its  prey.  The 
ufual  length  of  this  fnake  is  about  four  feet,  and  its  thicknefs 
moderate  in  proportion.  Its  head  is  large,  and  bears  fuch  a 
ftriking  refemblarice  to  that  of  a dog  that  Linnaeus  gave  it  the 
fpecific  name  of  canina,  in  allufion  to  that  circumftance.  The 
colour  of  the  whole  animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a fine 
faxon-green,  with  feveral  fhort,  undulating,  tranfverfe  white 
bars  down  the  back,  the  edges  of  which  are  of  a deeper  green 
than  the  ground-colour  of  the  body : the  abdomen  is  white. 

Boddaert  (peaks  of  a fpecimen  oi  this  boa  in  which  the  ab- 
dominal plates  amounted  to  208  mllead  of  203,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  fub-caudal  leales  were  exactly  the  fame 
in  number  as  Linnoeus  deferibes  them.  That  examined  by 
Gronovius  differed  in  both  particulars  from  the  Linnsean 
fpecimen,  having  205  abdominal  plates  and  79  fub-caudal 
fcales. 

Laurenti  deferibes  this  fpecies  under  the  title  of  boa  rha- 

laffuia  ; 
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fefllna:  Seba  by  tbofe  of  Serpens  Bojobi  b^afilienfis,  Tc- 
trauchoatl  Tleola,  and  Lufitanis  Cobre  verde. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fnake  very  clofely  allied  to  the 
above  fpecies,  that  inhabits  the  Ball  Indies,  and  is  fuppofed 
by  Gmelin  to  be  a variety  only  of  the  fame  fnake.  Laurenti 
calls  it  Boa  aurantiaca,and  Seba  Serpens  Bojobi  ceylonica : the 
ground  colour  is  of  a fine  orange:  the  dorfal  bands  pale  yel- 
low, edged  with  red,  and  the  abdomen  pale  yellow. 

CANINANA,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent  found 
in  America,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  lefs  poifonous 
kinds.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  green  on 
the  back,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  iceds  on  eggs  and 
fmall  birds  ; the  natives  cut  off  its  head  and  tail,  and  eat  the 
body  as  a delicate  dilh.  Ray. 

CANINE,  in  a general  fenfe  fomething  that  relates  to 
dogs. 

Canine  appetite,  appctentia  et  fames  canina.  See  Bu- 
limia. 

Canine  laughter,  rifus  caninus,  that  wherein  the  lips  arc 
drawn  far  back,  and  the  mouth  much  extended. 

Canine  ligament,  is  that  whereby  the  prepuce  of  the  hu- 
man penis  is  fattened  to  the  glans,  otherwife  called  the 
fraenum. 

Canine  madnefs , rabies  canina.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  fulphur,  a fort  of  native  fulphur,  difcovered  near 
Reggio,  intermixed  with  earthy  or  itony  matters  ; thus 
called  by  reafon  that  dogs  are  to  fond  of  it,  as  to  dig  it  out 
of  the  earth. 

Canine  teeth;  can't  n't  dentes.  See  Teeth. 

Canine,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Angola;  feated  on  the  river  Lucala,  S.  lat.  8°  56'.  E. 
long.  170  28'. 

Canini,  Angelo,  in  Biography,  a learned  grammarian  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  a fmall  city  in  Tufcany, 
called  Anglara,  or  Anghiari ; and  employed  himfelf  for 
feveral  years  in  teaching  the  Oriental  languages  in  Venice, 
Padua,  Bologna,  Rome,  Spain,  and  France.  At  Paris  he 
had  for  his  fcholar,  Andrew  Dudith,  an  Hungarian,  after- 
wards celebrated  for  his  learning  and  embaffies.  At  length 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  William  du  Prat,  bifiiop  of 
Clermont ; and  he  died  in  Auvergne  in  1557.  Elis  “ Infti- 
tutiones  Lingute  Affyriacae  atque  Thalmudicse,  una  cum 
iEthiopicae  atque  Arabics  Collatione,  &c.”  Paris,  1554, 
4to.  are  much  efteemed.  His  “ Greek  Grammar,”  or 
“ Hellenifmi.”  Paris,  1555,  qto.  has  been  highly  com- 
mended ; and  by  Tanaquil  Faber  of  Saumur,  who  prefers 
Caninius  before  all  other  grammarians,  it  is  denominated 
“ TheTreafureof  Helienifm.”  “ A Latin  Tran flation  of  Sim- 
plicius’s Commentary  upon  Epiiftetus’s  Manual,”  printed  at 
Venice  in  1546,  fob  is  attributed  to  this  author.  Gen.  Did. 

Canini,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Rhsetia,  fup- 
pofed to  be  that  of  the  Grifons. 

Caninus  mufculus,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  as  elevator  labii 
fuperions,  which  fee. 

CANIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  an 
ancient  epifcopal  town  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  a£ls  of 
the  council  of  Sardica,  held  in  347. 

CANIPSA,  or  Caesina,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  feated 
©n  the  Perfian  gulf ; W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lar. 
Ptolemy 

CANIS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Ascaslis,  that  infetis  the 
inteftines  of  the  common  dog.  This  kind  is  dulmgmflied 
by  having  the  tail  pointed,  the  head  flat,  and  furnilhed  on 
each  fide  with  a wing-like  membrane,  and  the  fpermatic  vef- 
fels  curled.  Wern.  Verm.  Inteft.  &c. 

Canis,  a genus  of  the  Mammalia  Fer;e,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  following  character  ; fore  teeth,  upper  fix  ; lateral  ones 
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longer,  diftant ; intermediate  ones  lobate;  lower  fix,  lateral 
ones  lobate : tufks  folitary  and  incurvated  ; grinders  fix, 
feven,  or  more  than  in  others. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  common  dog,  familiaris,  and 
its  varieties,  with  the  fpecies  Lupus,  Mexicanus,  Thous, 
Hysena,  Crocuta,  aureus,  Mefomelas,  Lycaon,  Vulpes,  Alo- 
pex,  Corfac,  Karagan,  cinereo-argenteus,  virginianus,  Lago- 
pus,  and  Cerdo,  which  fee  refpeftively. 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog,  in  AJlronomy,  a conftella- 
tion  of  thefouthern  hemifphere,  below  Orion’s  feet,  though 
fomewhat  to  the  weftward  of  him;  whofe  ftars  Ptolemy 
makes  29;  Tycho  only  oblerved  13;  Hevelius^i;  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue  they  are  31. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  advert  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cerning the  elevation  of  the  dog  to  the  heavens,  as  the 
origin  of  this  conftellation,  as  well  as  of  its  other  name  Sirius, 
is  more  probably  to  be  found  In  the  iuperftition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ; who,  as  we  have  already  obferwd,  (See  Canicular 
days),  carefully  watcheu  the  riling  of  this  liar,  and  judging 
by  it  of  the  fwclling  of  the  Nile,  called  the  liar  the  centinel 
and  watch  of  the  year.  Hence,  according  to  their  mode 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  they  reprefented  it  under  the  fi- 
gure of  a dog  ; they  alfo  called  this  liar  Ills,  the  name  given 
to  their  great  geddefs,  and  Thoth,  the  name  of  their  god 
Mercury,  whom  tor  his  fagacity  in  the  invention  of  letters, 
arts, and  fciences  they  fometimes  painted  in  the  form  of  a dog, 
orot  a mail  with  a dog’s  head,  and  wot  Hupped  him  under  the 
name  of  “Anubis,”  which  fee.  Theycalled  the  lame  liar  “ So- 
this,”  or  Siothi,”  which,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  accord- 
ing to  Kircher,  fignifies  holy.  Sidor  and  Siris  are  alfo  other 
names  for  the  Nile,  from  whence  Voffuis  derives  Sirius,  the 
Greek  name  of  this  ftar,  which  was  imagined  to  have  fuch 
dominion  over  that  river ; and  alfo  Oiiris,  the  name  of  one 
of  their  principal  deities. 

Canis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog,  a conftellation  of  the  north, 
era  hemifphere;  called  alfo  by  the  Greeks,  Procyon,  and  by 
the  Latins  Antccanis  and  Canicula.  This,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, is  one  of  the  old  48  conftellations.  According  to  the 
fables  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  one  of  Orion’s  hounds  : but  the 
Egyptians  were  probably  the  inventors  of  this  conftellation, 
as  well  as  Canis  Major;  and  they  might  have  given  it  this 
figure  to  exprefs  a little  dog,  or  watchful  creature,  preceding 
and  conducting,  as  it  were,  the  larger,  or  rifing  before  it  ; 
hence  the  Latins  have  denominated  it  Antecanis,  which  fee. 
The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Canis  Minor  are  in  Ptolemy’s 
Catalogue  2 ; in  Tycho’s  5 ; in  Hevelius’s  13.  In  the 
Britilh  Catalogue  they  are  14,  of  which  the  principal  is  Pro- 
cyon. 

Cakis  Jlnmen,  or  Cynos  jlumen,  the  river  of  the  dog,  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Arabia  Felix,  which  difeharged 
itlelf  into  the  Perfian  gulf : probably  the  fame  with  the  Lar 
of  Ptolemy. 

Canis  Carcharius,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus  Car- 
charis. 

Canis  Galeus.  See  Squalus  Galeus. 

Canis  Volans,  in  Zoology,  a name  indifcriminately  given 
by  old  writers  to  the  vampire  and  ternate  bat,  Vefpertilio 
Spectrum  and  Vampyris.  Canis  volans  was  alio  called  vef- 
pertilio cauda  nulla,  both  the  above  being  of  the  taillefs  kind 
of  bats.  Canis  volans  ternatanus  orientalis  of  Seba  is  the 
Great  Bat  ; Canis  voians  maxima  aurita  ex  Nova  Hifpana  of 
the  fame  writer  is  the  Vampire  of  Buffon. 

CANISBAY,  in  Geography , a fmall  fifning  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  and  molt  northern 
part  of  Scotland  ; xi  miles  N.  of  Wick. 

CANISCHA,  a town  of  Hungary,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1600  and  retained  by  them  till  the  year  1690,  when  iv 
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was  captured  by  the  imperial  troops  after  a blockade  of  2 
years,  and  ceded  to  the  emperor  by  the -peace  of  Carlowitz  ; 
96  miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

CANISIUS,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Nime- 
guen,  who  became  profeffor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolftadt,  and 
who  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  piety  and  modefty  than 
for  his  erudition.  He  died  in  1610.  Among  his  works  in 
law  and  antiquities,  which  are  highly  efteemed,  we  may 
mention  his  “ Summa  Juris  Canonici  “ Commentarium 
in  Regulas  Juris  “ Praleftiones  academics:  de  Decimis 
primitiis,  &c.”  and  his  “ Antique  Ledtiones,”  6 vols.  qto. 
containing  a colledfion  of  curious  pieces  relating  to  the  hif- 
tory  and  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  printed  by  J. 
Bafuage,  in  7 tomes,  4 vols.  fol.  Amfterd.  1725  ; with 
learned  prefaces  and  remarks  by  the  editor  ; and  notes,  with 
various  readings,  by  Capperonier.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hiftor. 

CANISOLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cherfo,  in  the  Adriatic  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Cherfo. 

CANISTER,  Great , a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
near  the  coaft  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  120  5S'.  E.  long.  970 
40'. — Little  Canijlcr,  another  fmall  ifland  in  the  fame  bay 
and  near  the  fame  coaft;  ; 2 leagues  S.  from  the  former. — 
JVeJl  Canijler , a fmall  ifland  in  the  fame  bay,  near  the  fame 
coaft.  N.  lat.  12°  37'.  E.  long.  970  16'. 

CANISY,  3 town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  St. 
Lo,  4 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Lo.  The  place  contains  83S, 
and  the  canton  9060  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  90 
kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

CANITZ,  baron  of,  in  Biography,  a German  poet  and 
llatefman,  was  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  in  Bran- 
denburg, and  born  at  Berlin  in  1654.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  early  ftudies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  England  ; and  upon  his  return,  he  was  charged 
with  important  negociations  by  Frederic  II.  He  was  alio 
employed  by  Frederic  III.  Although  he  was  more  exten- 
fively  known  as  a politician  than  a poet,  his  poems  have 
been  much  admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  they  were  pub- 
lifhed  for  the  tenth  time  in  1750,  8vo.  Moft  of  them  were 
of  the  moral  elegiac  kind,  expreffive  either  of  the  tendered 
fentiments  of  conjugal  affedtion,  or  of  fuch  reflections  as 
naturally  occurred  to  a contemplative  and  virtuous  mind  on 
the  various  events  of  life.  Horace  is  faid  to  have  been  his 
model,  and  his  compofitions  are  written  in  a pure  and  deli- 
cate ftyle.  He  was  eminently  learned  and  ingenious,  virtu- 
ous and  benevolent.  Having  attained  the  office  of  privy 
eounfellor  of  ftate,  he  employed  the  influence  acquired  by 
his  diftinguifhed  character  and  high  dation  in  giving  encou- 
ragement to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  difeafe  which 
terminated  his  life  was  tedious  and  lingering,  and  he  obferved 
the  flow  but  certain  approaches  of  his  lad  enemy  with  the 
calmnefs  and  fortitude  that  became  the  chriftian  philofopher. 
When  his  phyficians  had  pronounced  his  cafe  to  be  hopelefs, 
he  ordered  a fkull  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  dictated  fome 
poetical  meditations  on  this  objcCt  in  connection  with  his 
own  circumftances,  which  are  juftly  deemed  the  mod  beau- 
tiful of  his  productions.  He  retained  his  cheerfulnefs  to 
the  laft  ; and  jud  before  his  death,  defired  to  be  led  to  the 
window,  which  he  opened : when,  having  gazed  fome 
minutes  at  the  rifing  fun,  he  exclaimed,  “ O ! if  the  view 
of  a part  of  the  creation  can  be  thus  beautiful  and  reviving, 
how  infinitely  delightful  mud  be  that  of  the  Creator  !”  He 
fpoke,  and  died,  in  1699,  at  the  age  of  45.  Bildniffe,  &c. 
or  Portraits  of  celebrated  German  literati,  &c.  Berne,  1793. 

CANKER.  in  Gardening,  a vegetable  difeafe  common 
in  fruit  and  other  trees,  produced  by  a fort  of  ulceration  in 
the  bark  arifing  from  bruifes,  the  old  or  dead  wood  remain- 


ing on  the  trees,  and  various  other  caufes.  It  is  obferved 
by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Gardening,  that  this 
difeafe  may  be  termed  gangrena  vegetabiiis,  and  that  it  is  a 
phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  bark,  which  is  very  deftruCtive  to 
apple-trees  and  pear-trees,  as  it  fpreads  round  the  trunk  or 
branches,  and  dedroys  them.  Mr.  Knight  has  obferved  “ it 
to  be  mod  frequent  and  fatal  to  thofe  trees  the  fruit  of 
which  has  been  long  in  falhion,  having  been  perpetually 
propagated  for  a century  or  two  by  ingrafting  ; which  he 
believes  to  be  a continuation  of  the  old  tree,  though  nou- 
rilhed  by  a new  dock  ; and  that  the  canker  is  thus  a difeafe 
of  old  age  like  the  mortification  in  the  limbs  of  elderly  peo- 
ple, and  arifes  from  the  irritability  of  a part  of  the  fyftem.” 

But  it  feems  more  probable  in  the  opinion  of  the  fird 
writer,  that  “ it  is  an  hereditary  difeafe,  as  the  buds  of 
trees  being  a lateral  progeny,  and  more  exaCtly  refembling 
their  parents,  mud  be  more  liable  to  the  difeafes  gradually 
acquired,  or  increafed,  by  the  influence  of  foil  or  climate, 
and  have  not  the  probability  of  improvement  which  attends 
the  progeny  of  fexual  generation.  It  is  neverthelefs  fre- 
quently produced  on  trees  by  external  violence,  as  a ftroke 
with  a fpade  given  by  a carelefs  labourer  who  is  digging 
near  them  ; but  this  probably  may  mere  eafily  affedt  the 
old  grafts  above-mentioned.  When  a deftrudfion  of  the 
bark  is  thus  produced  by  external  violence,  it  may  poffibly, 
he  fuppofes,  be  cured  by  the  application  of  a piece  of 
living  bark  from  a lefs  valuable  tree  bound  upon  it.” 

It  is  likevvife  recommended,  that  “ the  edges  of  thefe 
gangrenous  ulcers  of  the  bark  fhould  be  nicely  pared  off 
with  a knife,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  and  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  infedts,  and  the  lodgment  of  moifture, 
which  might  promote  the  putrefaftion  of  the  ftagnant 
juices,  and  fpread  the  gangrene.  This  fhould  be  fo  ma- 
naged as  only  to  cut  away  the  dead  lips  of  the  wound, 
but  not  fo  as  to  injure  the  living  bark.  Some  thick 
white  paint  may  then  be  fmeared  on  the  naked  alburnum, 
or  fap  wood,  on  a dry  day,  which  may  prevent  infedls 
from  inferting  their  eggs  into  it,  and  producing  maggots, 
which  erode  and  deftroy  the  wood,  and  may  aifo  prevent 
the  dews  and  rain  from  rotting  it.  The  paint  fhould,  ne- 
verthelefs, be  fo  fpread  as  not  to  touch  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  as  it  might  injure  their  growth  by  its  poifonous 
quality.  A quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fublimate  of  mercury, 
“ hydrargyrus  muriatus'’  rubbed  with  about  a pound  of  white 
lead-paint  renders  it  more  noxious  to  infedts.” 

Mr.  Forfyth  thinks  it  a miftake  that  it  always  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  four  clays  or  fhingly 
gravels.  He  contends  that  it  invariably  proceeds  from  the 
branches  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  never  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  when  extenfive,  he  advifes 
the  careful  paring  off  with  a draw- knife  or  other  convenient 
inftrumentof  “all  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bark.”  And  that 
as  the  inner  white  bark  is  frequently  infected,  this  mull  alfo 
be  cut  away,  till  no  appearance  of  infection  remains.  The 
infection  in  the  inner  bark  appears  like  dots  made  with  a 
pen,  all  of  which  mult  be  cut  clean  out  ; for  if  any  part  of 
the  canker  be  left,  it  will  infedt  the  new  wood  and  bark. 
Wherever  you  fee  gum  oozing  out,  you  may  reft  affured 
that  the  canker  is  not  quite  eradicated  ; which,  if  fuffered 
to  remain,  will  fpread  till  the  whole  tree  becomes  a mafs  of 
gum  and  canker,  and  will  be  killed  in  a very  ftiort  time. 
When  the  trunk  is  become  hollow,  cut  the  loofe  rotten  part 
clean  out,  till  you  come  to  the  found  wood,  taking  card 
to  round  the  edges  of  the  hollow  part  ; then  apply  the  com- 
pofition  in  a liquid  (late,  laying  it  on  with  a painter’s 
brufh  wherever  the  cankered  bark  hatf  been  pared  off  or 
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the  dead  wood  cut  out,  till  thefe  places  are  entirely  covered 
with  it  ; when  that  is  done,  fhake  feme  of  the  powder  of 
■wood  afhes  and  burnt  bones  over  the  compofition,  and  pat 
it  gently  down  with  your  hand.”  See  Composition. 

He  contends,  “ that  if  the  foregoing  dire&ions  be  care- 
fully followed,  the  canker  will  be  completely  eradicated,  and 
the  hollow  trunk  in  time  be  filled  up  with  found  wood. 
When  the  Item  is  much  decayed,  he  thinks  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  to  open  the  ground,  examine  the  roots,  and 
cut  off  all  the  rotten  parts.  When  you  have  cut  out  all  the 
rotten  and  decayed  parts  below  ground,  and  feraped  the 
hollow-  clean,  make  tip  a mafs  of  the  compofition,  mixed  wdth 
feme  clay,  like  what  is  ufed  for  grafting  ; then  fill  the  hol- 
low part  with  it  to  within  two  inches  of  the*  furface  of  the 
ground,  treading  it  in  with  your  foot,  or  prefiing  it  in  with 
the  hand  as  clofe  as  you  poflibly  can,  to  prevent  the  wet 
from  penetrating  to  the  roots,  and  leave  the  furface  of  the 
compofition  Hoping  from  the  tree  towards  the  outfide  of  the 
border  to  throw  the  wet  off,  which  will  prevent  the  frefh 
part  of  the  root  from  rotting  ; then  cover  the  root  over 
with  mould  level  with  the  reft  of  the  border  ;”  and,  “ when 
you  have  examined  all  the  old  wounds,  where  large  limbs 
have  been  cut  off,  you  fiiould  next  examine  the  old  bark  ; 
and  if  you  fiiould  find  the  outfide  of  it  wrinkled  and 
cracked,  pare  it  off,  as  it  is  always,  when  in  that  ftate,  very 
much  hurt  by  the  canker.  This  fiiould  be  done  with  the 
draw-knife,  or  other  fharp  inftrument  ; then  apply  the  com- 
pofition as  before  direfted,  which  will  bring  on  a finefmooth 
bark  under  it.  In  the  fucceeding  winter  or  fpring,  you  will 
fee  all  the  plafter  with  the  old  part  of  the  bark  that  was 
left  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  tree,  or  where  old 
branches  had  been  amputated,  peeling  off  and  (hewing  the 
fmooth  bark  underneath.  You  fiiould  then  ferape  off,  w’ith 
a wooden  or  bone  knife,  what  old  bark  remains  in  the  hol- 
lows where  the  draw'-knife  could  not  reach,  without  cutting 
too  much  away.  When  that  is  done,  mix  up  fome  frefh 
cow-dung  with  foap-fuds  and  urine,  making  it  very  thin, 
and  give  the  tree  a coat  of  this  mixture  all  over  where  the 
bark  has  been  feraped  off ; the  cow-dung  will  adhere  to  it, 
and  heat  the  parts  where  you  were  obliged  to  ferape  to  the 
inner  bark.  This  wafh  will,  he  fays,  remain  till  the  frefh  bark 
comes  on  ; then  it  will  be  difeharged  of  itfelf,  during  the 
fummer,  or  the  next  fpring,  leaving  a new  frefh  bark  where 
the  old  and  cankery  was  taken  off.  Next  fpring,  if  any  of 
the  old  bark  remains,  you  may  repeat  the  fame  operation, 
which  will  caufe  all  the  remaining  old  bark  to  Hough  off 
like  a fcab  from  a w'ound  of  a human  body.  By  thefe  means, 
he  contends,  that  you  will  keep  your  trees  in  a fine  flourifh- 
lng  healthy  ftate,  and,  in  general,  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming bark-bound.  if  any  of  them,  notwithftanding, 
fhould  be  bark-bound,  you  muff  fcarify  them,  by  taking 
a fharp  knife,  and  running  the  point  of  it  ftraight  down  the 
middle  of  the  ftem  from  top  to  bottom,  taking  care  to  run 
your  knife  through  the  outer  bark  only  ; then,  with  a brufh, 
or  your  finger,  rub  in  fome  of  the  compofition,  to  prevent 
the  mcifion  from  bringing  on  the  canker. 

This  operation  will  caufe  the  tree  to  expand  the  bark  and 
become  very  flourifhing. 

And  it  is  advifed  to  remember  to  cut  off  all  the  ends  of 
the  fmall  flioots  where  the  canker  had  injured  them  laft 
year. 

Cut  off  alfo  the  old  fruit  ftalks,  and  all  the  fmall  dead 
flubs,  which,  if  left,  will  never  fail  to  bring  on  the 
canker. 

The  rough,  or  cankery  bark,  or  that  fide  of  trees  which 
is  next  the  wall,  fhould  be  feraped  or  pared  off  with  a tool 
made  in  the  form  of  a fickle.  “ It  is  much,”  he  fays,  “ to  be 


regretted,  that  fruit-trees  in  general,  throughout  this  king- 
dom, are  in  a mutilated,  unfruitful  ftate.  After  gentlemen 
have  purchafed  the  young  trees  from  nurferies,  and  planted 
them  in  their  orchards  and  gardens,  they  think,  fays  he,  that 
every  thing  necefiary  is  done  when,  in  fa£l,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  yet  to  come.  In  packing  a carriage, 
the  Items  and  branches  are  very  frequently  bruifed  ; in  that 
cafe,  the  injured  parts  of  the  bark  and  wood  muff  be  care  - 
fully cut  out,  and  the  compofition  immediately  applied  : this 
may  he  done  when  you  head  the  trees,  which  operation 
fiiould  be  performed  in  April,  May,  or  even  June,  when  the 
buds  begin  to  (hoot  ; but  by  no  means  cut  off  any  of  the 
flioots,  except  thofe  that  are  broken  or  bruifed  very  much. 
When  this  is  neglected,  the  canker  will  follow  to  the  great 
injury,  if  not  death,  of  the  trees. 

“ How  common,  continues  he,  is  it  to  fee,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  great  numbers  of  trees  fo  affefted  with  this  difeafe, 
as  not  to  produce  fruit  enough  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
to  pay  half  the  expence  attending  them  ; whereas,  if  they’ 
were  to  be  managed  according  to  the  foregoing  direftions, 
they  would  more  than  pay  all  the  expence  in  three  years. 
It  is  common,  when  young  trees  do  not  thrive,  either  to 
blame  the  nurfery-men  for  fending  bad  or  difeafed  trees,  or 
to  attribute  their  unthriving  ftate  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  ; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  this  frequently  arifes  from  the  in- 
attention or  mifmanagement  of  the  perfon  who  plants  and 
fuperintends  them. 

“ If  the  injured  and  difeafed  parts  be  not  cut  out  at  an 
early  period,  the  trees  w'ill  not  thrive,  but  will  become  can- 
kery and  ftunted,  and  cannot  be  recovered  afterwards  with- 
out a great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble  ; whereas,  if  the 
directions  given  for  heading  trees  the  firft  year,  and  cutting 
out  the  difeafed  parts,  be  attended  to,  the  trees  will  flourifh 
and  bear  large  crops  of  fine  and  well-flavoured  fruit.” 

Canker,  in  Surgery,  is  a popular  name  for  thofe  fmall 
eroding  ulcers  which  take  place  fpontaneoufly-  in  the  cheeks, 
lips,  and  gums.  This  troublefome  fpecies  of  fore  is  pro- 
babl)  connedled  for  the  mod  part  with  a ftate  of  debility  in 
the  patient  ; as  it  is  cured  by  tonic  remedies  given  inter- 
nally, accompanied  with  acefcent  diet  and  country  air.  It 
is  alio  fometimes  ufeful  to  touch  the  ulcer  with  diluted  acids, 
or  a ftrong  folution  of  alum  in  w'ater. 

Canker,  in  Veterinary  Science,  a dreadful  difeafe  incident  to 
the  feet  of  horfes,  and  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  being 
veiy  troublefome  to  cure,  and  of  unfightly  appearance,  ex- 
citing the  fame  fenfations  in  the  mind  of  horror  aud  diflike, 
as  do  the  loathfome  animals  whofe  names  have  been  applied 
to  it  ; hence  the  term  cancer  or  canker , the  cral,  and  the 
French  term  crapaud  or  toad,  and  in  more  ancient  times  lupus 
or  the  wolf. 

We  venture,  however,  to  affert,  that  there  is  nothing 
fpecifically  poifonous  generated  in  the  fores  of  this  deferip- 
tion,  as  in  the  human  cancer,  though  it  has  been  fo  ima- 
gined by  many  ; from  having  ourfelves  been  frequently  in- 
oculated with  the  fecretions  from  thefe  fores,  (as  have,  no 
doubt,  tboufands  of  others,)  without,  perhaps,  an  inftawce 
of  any  contagion  arifing  from  it  ; nor  in  the  cure  is  there 
any  fpeeific  neceffary,  as  in  the  cancerous,  rabid,  or  venereal 
poifonous  ulcers. 

It  may  be  defined,  perhaps,  as  a fimple  ulceration  of  the 
cornferous,  or  horn-bearing  parts  of  the  foot,  attended  with 
more  or  lefs  weaknefs  of  the  parts  in  forming  horn,  and  ge- 
nerally of  irritation  from  the  horny  edges  furrounding  the 
fore  ; nor  in  the  indications  of  cure  is  there  any  fpeci- 
fic  neceffary,  as  we  have  before  obferved ; but  the  greateft 
diligence  aud  attention  are  requifite  in  deftroying  thofe 
caufes  of  irritation,  and  in  procuring  and  encouraging  the 

natural- 
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natural  growth  of  the  horn  over  the  expofed  parts,  which, 
in  old  cafes,  is  found  difficult  enough. 

In  defcribing  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  this  dif- 
order,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  parts  of  the  foot  that  are 
covered  with  horn  may  become  the  feat  of  this  complaint, 
and  its  appearance  will  vary  indefinitely,  depending  upon  the 
greater  or  lefs  degrees  of  weaknefs  of  the  fore,  or  irritation 
from  the  furrounding  horn.  The  moft  ufual  appearance, 
however,  is  a light,  puffy,  fungus,  eafily  bleeding  when 
touched,  and  rifing  higher  than  the  edges  of  the  furround- 
ing horn,  giving  out  a thin  watery  difcharge,  with  a dif- 
polition  in  the  ulcer  to  fpread  and  run  under  the  contiguous 
horn,  and  if  not  timely  checked,  it  will  extend  itfelf  over  the 
whole  foot,  when  the  hoof  falling  off  the  horfe  is  neceffarily 
lolt.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  proper  means  of  cor- 
relating this  ulceration  are  ufed,  the  contiguous  horn  is  re- 
moved, the  fungus  is  reduced,  the  parts  become  dry,  horn 
again  extends  itfelf  over  the  difeafed  furface,  and  the  foot 
becomes  as  perfeft  as  it  was  before. 

The  time  often  required  to  corredf  the  morbid  difpofition 
in  the  part  itfelf,  and  afterwards  in  procuring  the  natural 
growth  of  the  horn,  is  fo  truly  tedious,  as,  in  very  bad  cafes, 
to  make  the  expenccs  of  keep  and  cure  more  than  over- 
balance the  value  of  the  horfe,  and  it  would  be  to  the  dif- 
.advantage  of  his  proprietor  to  attempt  it  ; in  other  cafes  it 
is  fo  eafily  fubduedas  to  be  well  worth  the  time  and  expence 
of  curing. 

The  narrative  of  a cafe  or  two  will  be  a more  impreffive 
way  of  defcribing  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  than  any 
expofition  in  general  terms  ; and  for  this  purpofe  we  (hall 
feleft  a fuccefsful  and  an  unfuccefsfui  cafe,  fuch  as  they  oc- 
curred to  us  ; and  here  let  me  remark,  in  doing  that  jullice, 
we  wiffi  to  hold  an  example  of  to  every  one  in  thefe  matters, 
that  among  the  ffioeing  fmiths  there  are  many  who  take 
great  pride  in  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  and  whofe  practice, 
pretty  much  confined  to  this  objedft,  has  rendered  very 
expert ; and  as  much  depends  on  the  adroit  ufe  of  the  draw- 
ing-knife in  removing  the  horn  from  the  ulcerated  parts, 
they  would  have  valtly  the  advantage  over  a young  pradti- 
tioner  in  this  refpeft,  though  in  other  refpedts  their  treat- 
ment fhould  be  the  fame,  though  thefe  have  fpmetimes  failed 
in  bad  cafes,  or  the  long  protracted  cure  has  rendered  it  of 
no  real  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  The  difeafe,  we  may 
obferve,  is  almoft  always  artificially  induced,  and  may  be 
prevented,  which  is  of  vaftly  more  advantage  to  know  than 
the  mode  of  its  cure. 

The  foot  of  the  horfe  may  be  confidered  as  partaking 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a gland,  which  is  giving  out 
and  fecreting  horn,  and  whofe  ulceration  will  be  attended 
with  other  phenomena  than  occur  in  the  ulceration  of 
flefhy,  or  other  parts  of  the  animal  ftrudtiire,  and  this  pecu- 
liarity will  render  a different  treatment  neceffary. 

The  following  is  a ftatement  of  the  treatment  of  a fuc- 
cefsful cafe  of  this  diforder,  with  fome  obfervations  as  the 
cafe  proceeds. 

A black  draft  horfe  that  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
fhoeing-fmith  about  nine  or  ten  months  to  be  cured,  with- 
out fuccefs,  was  put  under  our  care  in  a truly  deplorable 
condition.  The  foie  and  frog  were  almoft  one  extended  fur- 
face  of  difeafe,  fecreting  a white  curdy  fluid,  which  was 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  about  the  fides  of  the  frog  : 
this  fluid  was  probably  formed  of  the  union  of  lymph,  and 
the  veffels  throwing  out  imperfect  born  which  became  par- 
tially diffolved  in  it ; the  lame  appears  to  be  fecreted  in 
running  thruffi,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  long  on  the  part, 
■becomes  highly  fetid. 

The  edges  of  the  horn  encircling  the  fore  we»e  found  to 


be  detached,  undermined,  and  black  within ; thefe  were  every  . 
where  removed  by  thinning  away  the  horn  with  a fharp 
drawing  knife,  and' when  pared  fo  thin  and  foft  that  the 
drawing  knife  would  no  longer  lay  hold  of  it,  a lancet  blade 
made  rather  ftronger  than  thofe  ufually  are  for  bleeding,  and 
{tuck  in  a handle,  was  ufed  for  thinning  away  the  remain- 
ing  part,  and  to  diffedt  fmall  bits  ot  horn  in  fituations  where 
the  drawing  knife  would  not  conveniently  reach.  This  te- 
dious procefs  was  purfued  on  every  fide  of  the  fore  which 
was  found  to  extend  to  the  wall  of  the  foot,  and  took  up  a 
confiderable  time,  the  effufion  of  the  leaft  blood  being  cau- 
tioufly  avoided,  as  this  would  flow  over  and  obfcure  the 
parts  to  be  cut.  The  foot  was  then  fmeared  over  with 
egyptiac,  or  the  cupreous  acetite,  and  honey,  boiled  to- 
gether, though  we  found  it  equally,  or  fuperiorly  effica- 
cious for  this  purpofe  when  made  of  blue  vitriol  and  treacle, 
at  a much  lefs  expence,  which  may  be  acceptable  informa- 
tion to  thofe  who  may  have  to  ufe  a large  quantity  of  it : 
over  this  dreffing,  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  tar  and  plenti- 
fully foaked  with  it  are  laid,  till  they  cover  it  to  a confider- 
able depth.  A hollow  fhoe  having  been  previoufly  tacked 
on  by  a few  nails,  an  iron  plate  is  paffed  under  it,  and  this 
is  fattened  in  by  iron  fplents  between  it  and  the  flioe,  and 
driven  moderately  tight  with  a hammer : fimilar  dreffings 
are  applied  to  the  heels  and  fides  of  the  foot  if  requifite,  and 
then  bound  on  tight  by  tar  cords.  Thefe  dreffings  require 
to  be  removed  every  48  hours,  or  when  the  difeafe  is  very 
virulent,  every  day:  if  on  removing  the  dreffings  they  ap- 
pear tolerably  free  from  moitlure,  it  is  a favourable  fign. 
If  the  foot  reeks,  and  the  dreffings  appear  drenched  with 
perfpiration,  little  or  no  permanent  horn  will  be  found  to 
have  formed  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  doing  well,  the 
ulcer  will  appear  almoft  dry,  with  a brown  fcale  of  horn 
formed  upon  its  furface,  which  will  generally  ffiell  off  of  it- 
felf, if  not  removed,  and  is  belt  removed,  and  this  for  feve- 
ral  fucceffive  times,  till  the  parts  acquire  the  requifite 
ftrength  for  fupporting  the  horn  that  is  formed,  which 
fhould  however  be  kept  as  thin  as  pcffible  for  a confiderable 
time,  that  it  may  not  irritate  and  exfoliate  again.  The 
furface  that  was  undermined,  and  from  whence  the  horn 
had  been  recently  removed,  will  be  found  the  next  day  to 
have  fwelltd  very  much  into  a fort  of  more  healthy  fungus, 
and  on  the  furface  of  which,  horn  will  begin  to  form;  this 
being  removed,  another  layer  beneath  this  takes  place,  and 
fo  on  till  it  reaches  the  natural  foot.  By  this  curious  pro- 
cels  nature  feems  to  acquire  room,  and  avoids  that  compref- 
fion  which  the  immediate  formation  of  horn  on  the  nicer 
would  occafion.  The  parts  of  the  fore  that  were  fubjedl  to 
irritation  may  be  known  by  the  thin  difcharge,  and  the  rifing 
foft  bleeding  fungus  ; and  the  points  of  born  irritating  them 
mult  be  carefully  removed  to  a confiderable  diftance. 

The  firft  horn  that  forms,  efpecially  of  the  foie  and  frog, 
readily  peels  off,  and  exhibits  underneath  fmall  white  fibres, 
by  which  it  adhered  ; the  fecond  coat  is  more  firmly  attach- 
ed ; and  in  recent  cafes  where  the  powers  ofthe  foot  are  not 
weakened,  will  adhere  and  become  perfedt  horn;  but  in  old 
cafes,  it  is  requifite  often  to  remove  it,  or  tiiin  it  down  with 
the  knife,  and  to  keep  it  foft  and  pliant  with  tar  dreffings 
to  prevent  irritation  and  exfoliation. 

Some,  mitead  of  egyptiac,  apply  dry  powdered  verdi- 
greafe  to  the  fore  ; others,  butter  of  antimony  ; and  fome 
touch  the  lurface  with  lunar  caullic  ; others,  again,  ufe  di- 
lute nitrous  acid,  or  marine  acid  ; and  fome  are  fond  of  red 
lead  boiled  down,  and  mixed  with  the  egyptiac,  as  mak- 
ing it  more  drying:  thefe  irritating  ir.ealures,  though  of 
good  efftbl  at  firft,  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  do  miichief, 
and  weaken  the  parts  too  much  : it  is  of  more  confequence 
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to  carefully  remove  all  external  irritation  from  the  furround- 
ing horn,  and  the  employing  of  uniform,  regular,  and  llrong, 
but  not  exceffive  preffure,  which,  if  affiduoully  followed 
with  the  milder  application  of  tar,  are  equal  to  the  cure  of 
mod  cafes,  except  fuch  as  from  long  difeafe  have  become  fo 
deftroyed  and  weak,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  forming,  or  af- 
terwards holding  horn  upon  them,  or,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  that  the  coffin-bone  has  been  injured,  and  an  exfoliating 
portion  of  it  keeps  up  the  fore,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
to  heal  it,  till  this  is  removed,  as  we  have  met  with  in  two 
inftances.  This  injury  of  the  coffin-bone  may  arife  from  a 
nail  driven  by  accident  out  of  its  courfe  into  the  tide  of  the 
foot,  and  which,  entering  the  bone,  fplinters  and  deftroys  a 
portion  of  it ; or  from  the  remedies  ufed  being  of  a too  cor- 
rofive  nature,  or  too  violent  preffure,  that  Pnall  have  deftroyed 
the  furface  of  it,  which  dying,  a£fs  as  an  extraneous  body  in 
preventing  the  parts  from  healing  ; or  the  horfe,  from 
[tamping  violently  on  the  unprotected  bone,  from  pain  or 
otherwife,  {hall  frafture  its  thin  edges,  and  thus  keeping  up 
an  irritation  which  ihall  defy  every  attempt  of  cure  till  thele 
are  removed,  each  of  which  we  have  feen  cafes  of  in  the 
courfe  of  our  practice;  we  may  juft  remark,  that  where 
there  is  an  exfoliating  portion,  it  is  belt  to  remove  it  as 
early  as  poffible,  without  waiting  the  tedious  procefs  of  na- 
tural exfoliation  : the  wound  thus  formed  being  then  of  the 
nature  of  a frefh  wound,  will  more  readily  heal,  a praftice, 
we  believe,  firft  recommended  by  that  truly  great  character, 
Mr.  John  Hunter. 

The  above  remedies  alfo  may  be  occafionally  changed  for 
each  other  with  advantage,  as  the  long  continued  applica- 
tion of  one  thing  occalions  it  to  lofe  its  effeft ; and  one 
agrees  beft  with  one  fubjedft,  another  with  another,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  rule  laid  down. 

By  purfuing  the  above  means  fteadily  and  uniformly  for 
about  nine  months,  the  above  tedious  and  defperate  cafe 
was  cured,  and  every  part  of  the  foot  covered  with  horn  : 
the  horfe  was  then  turned  to  grafs  to  encourage  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  horn.  On  his  return  from  grafs  he  was 
put  to  work,  but  fuddenly  died  in  a few  months  after  of  a 
liver  complaint,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  we  had 
much  fought  for  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  coffin- 
bone  after  a long  exiftence  of  this  complaint  upon  it,  and  alfo 
whether  nature  would  reftore  the  loft  foliated  fubftance  of 
the  hoof ; and  on  examination,  the  foliated  horn  had  been 
in  a great  meafure  repaired,  and  was  growing  down  quite 
perfect  ; having  covered  two-thirds  of  the  infide  of  the 
hoof  where  the  canker  had  exifted,  and  where  it  terminated, 
there  was  feen  a fmooth  fort  of  cartilaginous  furface  on  the 
infide  of  the  hoof,  and  a fimilar  one  attached  to  the  foot, 
fo  that  thefe  laid  in  contact  with  each  other  without  la- 
mina. 

The  foie  which  is  lefs  organized  in  its  ftru&ure  than  the 
wall  of  the  hoof,  had  no  perceptible  difference  from  the  ori- 
ginal foie.  If  the  coronary  ring  and  origin  of  the  lamina 
had  been  deftroyed,  we  ffiould  in  that  cafe  doubt  the  poffi- 
bility  of  their  reproduction ; for  in  this  cafe,  the  coronary 
ring  had  been  cautioufiy  preferved.  The  coffin-bone  had 
fuffered  greatly  by  the  difeafe  being  confiderably  diminiffied 
on  the  fide  on  which  the  fore  had  exifted,  and  was  become 
very  porous,  rough,  and  uneven  ; on  its  upper  part  near 
the  coronary  ring,  a rough  elevation  of  bone  had  been 
thrown  out,  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  fuch  as  is  depofited  in 
fplints  and  fpavins,  being  whiter  and  of  not  fo  denfe  a tex- 
ture as  the  natural  bone.  The  channel  of  the  artery  had 
alfo  a thin  white  offeous  depofite  running  to  the  infide  of  the 
heels  of  the  coffin-bone,  even  where  no  fore  had  exifted. 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  in  different 
fubjedts,  we  have  had  recourfe  to  many  different  meafures 
for  keeping  on  the  dreffings  to  the  foot ; among  others  for 
this  purpofe  we  had  made  a leather  boot,  laced  on  its  fides, 
with  a wooden  foie,  defended  at  bottom  by  a thin  ring  of 
iron  ; this  boot  afforded  the  requifite  preffure,  but  kept  the 
foot,  as  we  lound  by  experience,  too  hot  and  moift,  fo  that 
the  horn  was  no  fooner  formed  than  it  again  exfoliated. 

Flannel  bandages  were  found  to  be  fubjecl  to  the  fame  in- 
conveniences. Shoes  made  with  fmall  hooks  to  the  fides, 
palling  the  bands  over  the  coronet,  could  not  be  applied  for 
any  length  of  time,  from  the  Hein  of  the  coronet  ulcerating 
from  the  preffure  : we  found  on  the  whole  nothing  furpafa 
the  application  of  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  tar  and  tied 
round  the  foot,  (when  the  fides  were  affeCted)  with  tar. 
An  iron  clip  turned  up  from  the  flioe  and  paffing  parallel  to 
the  hoof  was  alfo  found  convenient  when  the  lore  was  not 
extenfive. 

The  laft  point  is  generally  by  far  the  moft  difficult  to 
heal  on  the  fide  of  the  foot ; it  will  be  found  in  general  to 
be  about  oppofite  the  circular  artery  of  the  coffin-bone,  or 
its  foramen  : in  the  f«le  the  moft  difficult  point  is  the  heel, 
and  the  jundtion  of  the  fides  of  the  frog  with  the  foie  : to 
get  at  thefe  moft  conveniently,  tow  rolled  up  pretty  tight 
between  the  hands,  then  immerfed  in  the  dreffing,  and  thruft 
into  the  cavity,  will  be  found  a convenient  way  of  getting  at 
it  ; another  roll  being  laid  over  this,  and  another  till  we  ar- 
rive at  tfie  level  of  the  foie,  when  a general  pledget  is  ap- 
plied over  the  whole. 

At  other  times  we  thought  it  more  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous, in  foie  cafes,  to  pafs  the  iron  plate  under  the  Ihoe, 
and  then  ram  it  full  by  pulhing  in  the  dreffings  through  the 
openings  of  the  heels. 

If  there  be  much  moillure  in  the  dreffings,  the  cafe  rarely 
goes  on  well.  The  plentiful  life  of  tar  feems  to  have  the 
power  of  fuppreffing,  in  fome  manner,  this  tranfudation, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to,  as  it  ferves  alfo  to 
keep  the  wet  from  it,  if  the  horfe  be  ufed  on  the  road. 

A dry  loofe  place  is  better  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint 
for  the  horfe,  than  Handing  conftantly  in  one  pofition  in  a 
ftall,  where  efpecially  if  it  be  in  the  hindlegs,  the  blood  ac- 
cumulates with  too  much  force  from  the  declivity  of  the 
ftall,  their  pofition  being  much  lower  than  the  reft  of  the 
body. 

Exercife,  if  the  lamenefs  is  not  fo  great  as  to  forbid  it,  is 
much  to  be  recommended,  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  phyfic, 
efpecially  where  the  horfes  Hand  ftill ; a rowel  alfo  may  be 
had  recourfe  to  with  advantage,  efpecially  if  there  be  any 
difpofition  to  greale. 

The  frog,  we  have  thought,  appeared  to  he  weaker  in  its 
powers  of  forming  horn  than  the  foie,  and  this  than  the 
wall ; and  the  firft  horn  is  more  apt  to  be  undermined  and 
exfoliate  from  this  part,  though  it  may  appear  fair  to  the 
eye  : cells  containing  a white  femifluid  matter  alfo  arife  un- 
der it  and  that  of  the  foie,  and  are  often  the  attendant  of 
thefe  exfoliations. 

The  cooler  the  foot  can  be  kept,  the  more  progrefs  is 
made  in  the  cure  ; therefore,  much  dreffing  or  much  cover- 
ing is  not  fo  well,  and  water,  though  highly  prejudicial,  if 
applied  for  a conftancy,  yet  may  be  ufed  to  wafh  the  foot 
with,  and  afterwards  being  well  wiped  dry,  the  dreffings  are 
applied,  as  we  have  thought,  with  good  effect.  In  fome  cafes, 
where  the  fungus  rifes  higher  than  the  horn,  and  it  may  be 
an  objeft  to  fave  the  horn,  it  will  be  better  to  attack  the 
fungus  by  carefully  paring  it  with  a knife  till  blood  appears, 
and  then  ufe  the  deficcatives  and  preffure  ; at  any  rate  by 
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this  means,  lefs  of  the  horn  need  be  removed,  as  we  get  at 
it  clofer  to  the  fungus  than  in  the  other  cafe ; and  it  is  al- 
.ways  of  confequence  where  it  can  be  done,  to  fave  all  the 
horn  poffible,  on  account  of  its  flow  growth. 

In  differing  away  the  offending  points  of  horn,  we 
have  found  it  ufeful  to  obferve  the  rule  of  beginning  in  the 
moft  depending  parts  of  the  foot,  that  if  the  blood  ftarts,  it 
fhall  not  obfcure  the  parts  you  are  next  to  come  to,  as  it 
would  do  if  you  commenced  differently.  If  inadvertently  a 
veffel  is  opened  that  is  troublefome,  it  is  moft  readily 
flopped  by  the  point  of  the  cautery,  without  affeCting  the 
other  part. 

A kind  of  canker  that  is  truly  difficult  of  cure  is  the  fol- 
lowing.— A large  draft  horfe  that  had  occafionally  been 
dreffed  by  the  fmiths  for  more  than  a twelvemonth,  had  a 
canker  of  the  near  hind  foot,  with  the  following  appearances: 
the  frog  was  large  and  flefhy,  with  a fmooth  red  furface 
that  would  form  a hard  fhell  of  horn,  loofely  attached  and 
quickly  exfoliating;  the  foie  every  where  bare  of  horn,  hav- 
ing threads  or  fibres  of  confiderable  length,  and  hardened 
only  at  their  extremity,  their  roots  being  inundated  with  a 
white  milky  fecretion.  After  endeavouring  ineffectually  to 
harden  thefe  into  horn,  we  cut  them  clofe  off  with  a pair  of 
fciffars,  and  found  that  we  made  more  progrefs  upon  the 
diforder  : the  parts,  however,  were  fo  weak,  that  they  ap- 
peared unable  to  retain  the  horn  they  had  formed,  and  after 
feveral  exfoliations  of  this  fort,  finding  that  little  ground 
had  been  made,  from  the  vicious  difpofition  of  the  animal, 
probably  made  fo  by  the  long  pain  he  had  been  expofed  to, 
and  the  time  it  confumed  as  well  as  the  aililtance  it  re- 
quired, we  determined  to  abandon  the  cafe.  Two  or 
three  of  fuch  cafes  have  we  feen,  out  of  about  twenty, 
fome  of  which  have  been  eafily  cured  in  a few  weeks. 

Having  given  fome  account  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  it  will  now 
be  right  to  confider  what  is  its  caufe,  and  if  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, for  we  fully  concur  in  the  words  of  Vegetius  : (lib.  2. 
c.  5S.)  “ preffantius  concilium  eft  pedum  tueri  fanitatem 
quam  paflionem  curare;”  preventive  means  are  certainly  the 
moft  wife,  and  after  fuch  a defcription  of  this  diforder,  there 
is  no  one,  we  fhould  apprehend,  that  would  not  be  anxious 
to  avert  it.  We  confider  the  moft  prevailing  caufe  of  this 
complaint  to  be  the  running  thrufli,  which  firft  only  affeCts 
the  cleft  of  the  frog,  but  becoming  aggravated,  it  gradu- 
ally undermines  the  horn  of  the  frog  and  fpreads  to  its  fides, 
and  from  thence  to  the  foie,  and  fo  on  to  the  wall  and  whole 
foot. 

We  remember  one  cafe  where  it  appeared  brought  on  by 
the  greafe,  the  difeharge  from  which  running  down  upon 
the  frog,  at  length  deftroyed  the  horn,  and  brought  on 
canker.  Shaving  the  frog  too  clofe  with  the  buttrefs  would 
occafion  this  part  to  dry  and  crack,  and  wet  getting  into 
the  cracks,  and  lodging  there,  would  rot  the  frog  and  in- 
duce canker.  Any  wound  of  the  frog  or  foie  not  healing 
kindly  at  firft  by  the  blood,  fuch  as  a kennel  nail  wound, 
or  any  other  defcription  of  wound,  becoming  irritated  by 
the  furrounding  horn,  would  form  a canker  ; however,  thefe 
are  rare  cafes  compared  with  the  one  we  have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  running  thriilh,  the  common  fource  of  the  mifehief, 
which  is  certainly  a confequence  of  the  frog  being  fqueezed 
together  by  the  contraction  of  the  heels,  and  this  again 
ariles  from  the  nailing  of  an  iron  (hoe  permanently  to  the 
foot,  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  articles,  Foot  of  the  horfe , 
and  Farriery. 

Such  is  the  “ brief  chronicle”  of  our  prefent  experience 
in  this  difeafe,  which,  though  avowedly  imperfeCt,  will  ferve 
as  a more  (ure  bafts  for  receiving  the  fads  of  future  labourers 
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than  the  hitherto  almoft  ufelefs  accounts  of  this  terrible  dif- 
order. 

Canker  is  alfo  a difeafe  in  dogs,  which  feizes  their  ears. 

Canker,  in  hawks,  breeds  in  the  throat  and  tongue,  oc- 
eafioned  by  foul  feeding.  It  is  cured  by  wafhing  the  mouth 
with  honey  and  white  wine  boiled  together,  then  ftrewing 
it  with  chervil-powder. 

Canker,  Hack,  in  Entomology  and  Hujbandry , a fpecies 
of  caterpillar,  which  has  been  occafionally  deltruCtive,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  to  the  crops  of  turnips  in  Norfolk.  The 
fanners  in  that  county,  obferving  great  numbers  of  yellow 
flies  among  the  turnips,  previoufly  to  the  appearance  of  thefe 
caterpillars,  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  canker  was 
the  caterpillar  itate  of  the  yellow  fly  ; and  from  their  frequent 
appearance  on  the  ealtern  fea-coaft  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  that  they  come 
hither acrofs  the  ocean.  Their  deltruCtive  ravages,  however, 
have  not  been  confined  within  a few  miles  of  the  eaftern 
coaft  ; but  they  have  extended  more  or  lefs  into  the  centre 
of  the  county.  From  the  defcription  which  Mr.  Marfhali 
has  given  of  them,  it  appears  that  they  have  four  wings  ; 
that  their  antennse  are  clubbed,  and  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  body,  each  being  compofed  of  nine  joints  ; 
and  that  near  the  point  of  the  tail  of  the  female  there  is  a 
black  fpeck  outwardly  fringed  with  hair,  but  which,  opening 
longitudinally,  appears  to  be  the  end  of  a cafe  containing  a 
fling,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which,  on 
agitation,  feparates  into  three  one-edged  inftruments,  with 
a fpiral  line  or  wrinkle  winding  from  the  points  to  the  bafe, 
making  ten  or  twelve  revolutions,  and  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ferrated.  By  means  of  thefe  inftruments, 
the  female  is  fuppofed  to  depoiite  her  eggs  in'  the  edge  of 
the  turnip  leaf,  or  fometimes  in  the  nerves  or  ribs  on  its 
under  furface.  The  caterpillar  has  twenty  feet  (fix  of  its  legs 
being  coniiderably  long,  and  the  other  fourteen  very  fhort)  ; 
and  in  its  firft  ftage  is  of  a jet  black,  deftitute  of  hair,  but  co- 
vered with  innumerable  wrinkles.  Having  attained  its  full 
fize,  it  fixes  its  hinder  parts  firmly  to  the  leaf  of  a turnip,  or 
other  fubftance,  and  breaking  its  outer  coat  or  flough  near 
the  head,  crawls  out,  leaving  the  fkin  fixed  to  the  leaf,  See. 
The  under  coat,  which  now  appears,  is  of  a bluifh  or  lead 
colour.  The  caterpillar  in  this  (late  continues  to  feed  on 
the  turnips  for  fome  days  longer  ; it  then  altogether  defifts 
from  eating,  and  becomes  covered  with  a dewy  moifture 
which  feems  to  exude  from  it  in  great  abundance,  and  which, 
being  of  a glutinous  nature,  appears  to  form  its  chryfalis  coat. 
Mr.  Marfhali  concludes  from  the  genuine  characters  of  the 
fly,  that  it  is  tenthredo  of  Hill.  See  Tenthredo  and  Tur- 
nip. Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  73.  p.  227,  See. 

CANNA,  in  Botany , (Heb.  HUp  ^ane>  a reed,  whence 
our  Englifh  word  Cane  is  indilputably  derived.  Kama  is 
interpreted  in  the  Greek  Lexicons  HaSos,  a mat,  or  accord- 
ing to  Hefychius,  the  plant  of  which  mats  are  made.  It  is 
larger  than  arundo  and  lefs  than  calamus,)  Linn.  Gen.  1. 
Schreb.  1.  Willd.  1.  Gsert.  41.  Juft.  63.  Vent.  vol.  2.  203. 
(Cannacorus,  Tourn.  192.)  Indian  flowering  reed,  or  Indian 
fhot.  Balifier,  Fr.  Clafs  and  order,  monandrla  monogynia.. 
Nat.  Ord.  feitaminea,  Linn,  canna,  JufT.  drymyrrhiza,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  permanent  ; leaves 
lanceolate,  ereCt.  Cor.  Monopetalous,  fix-cleft  (eight- 
cleft  ; Salifb.)  three  outer  fegments  ereCt,  larger  than  the 
calyx  ; three  inner  fegments  larger  than  the  outer  ones,  two 
ereCt,  one  revolute,  forming  a kind  of  lip.  Slam.  Filament 
refembling  a petal,  two-cleft ; upper  fegment  ereCt,  bearing 
the  anther  ; lower  one  revolute  ; anther  linear,  adhering  to 
the  edge  of  the  upper  fegment  of  the  filament.  Pifl . Germ 

inferior, 
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inferior,  roundifh,  fcabrous ; ftyle  fword-fhaped,  refembling 
a petal,  united  at  its  bafe  to  the  filament  ; ftigma  linear,  ad- 
hering to  the  edge  of  the  ftyle.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh- 
egg-fhaped,  crowned  with  the  calvx,  fcabrous,  three-furrow- 
ed, three-celled,  three-valved  ; cells  many-feeded.  Seeds 
globular,  affixed  to  a central  receptacle. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved,  corolla  fix-cleft,  filament 
two-cleft ; one  fegment  revolute,  ftyle  united  at  its  bafe  to 
the  filament,  capfule  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

Obferv.  What  is  called  the  filament  by  Linnaeus,  Juffieu, 
Ventenat,  and  La  Marck,  is  confidered  by  Schreber  as  a 
rsedfary,  and  by  Salifbury  as  conftituting  two  other  fegments 
of  the  corolla. 

Sp.  i.  C.  indicts,  Linn.  Sp.  I.  Gaeit.  tab.  12.  fig.  3.  La 
Marck  Illuft.  PI.  1.  Bot.  Mag.  454.  (Cannacorus,  Rumph. 
Amb-5.tab.  71.  fig.  2.  Katu-Bala  ; Rheed.  Mai.  1 1.  p.  85. 
tab.  43.  Arundo  indica  latifolia,  Bauh.  pin.  19.)  /S  Can- 
nacorus ampliffimo  fob  flore  rutilo  ; Tourn.  Inft.  367. 
y C.  coccinea,  Hort.  Kew.  y C.  flore  coccineo  fplendente, 
Tourn.  Inft.  367.  £ C.  lutea,  Hort.  Kew.  0 Cannacorus 

ft.  luteo  punftato,  Tourn.  Inft.  367.  Riv.  tab.  112.“  Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  nerved.”  Linn. 
“ Leaves  broad -lanceolate,  fmooth  beneath;  fegments  of  the 
corolla  revolute,  nearly  linear;  inner  ones  lefs.”  Salifbury 
prod.  Root  thick,  flefhy,  horizontal,  divided  into  many  irre- 
gular knobs.  Rootdeaves  egg-fhaped,  a foot  long,  and  five 
inches  long  in  the  middle,  with  many  large,  tranfverfe  veins, 
prominent  on  the  under  fide,  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
fides  ; and  between  each  of  them  two  fmallcr,  parallel,  pointed 
veins.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  fimple,  upright,  herba- 
oeous.  Stem  leaves  alternate,  large,  broad,  egg-fhaped,  acu- 
minate, (heathings  fmooth.  Flowers  red,  in  an  upright,  ter- 
minal, rather  loofe  fpike  ; almoft  feflile,  growing  alternately, 
two  or  three  together  in  the  axil  of  a fhort,  fpathaceous 
fcale.  A native  of  warm  climates  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. Its  leaves  are  ufed  to  cover  houfes  in  Cayenne.  Its  root 
is  regarded  as  diuretic  and  deterfive.  Its  feeds  dye  a beau- 
tiful but  not  durable  purple.  2.  C.  angujlifolia , Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  petioled,  nerved.”  Perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  lower  and  narrower;  and 
one  of  the  lateral  fegments  of  the  petal  is  fo  bent  as  to  be- 
come the  middle  one.  A native  of  fpongy  fhady  places  within 
the  tropics.  3.  C . glauca,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (cannacorus  glauco- 
phyllus:  Dill.  Elth.  tab.  <9.  fig.  69.)  “ Leaves  lanceo- 

late, petioled,  nervelefs.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  narrow-lanceo- 
hte,  even  on  both  fides ; fegments  of  the  corolla  fpreading, 
inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; inner  ones  lefs.”  Salifb.  Roots  large, 
ftriking  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  deep  into  the  ground.  Stems 
{'even  or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  near  two  feet  long,  nar- 
row, fmooth,  of  a glaucous  colour.  Flowers  large,  pale 
yellow,  in  fhort  thick  terminal  fpikes.  Seed-vcffAs  larger 
and  longer  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  with  fewer  and  lar- 
ger feeds.  Cultivated  at  Eltham  by  Dr.  Sherard  in  1732. 
Raifed  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1733  from  feeds  fent  from  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain,  which  produced  ftrong  plants  the  firft 
year,  fomc  of  them  flowering  the  fame  autumn.  4.  C.Jlac- 
cida.  Salifb.  Prod.  p.  4.  Icon,  ftirp.  rar.  3.  (C.  glauca  0, 
Willd.)  “Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  even  on  both  fides: 
fegments  of  the  corolla  flaccid,  inverfely  egg-fhaped : inner 
ones  larger.”  A foot  and  half  high  or  more,  (four  feet, 
Mart.)  refembling  C.  glauca.  Root  horizontal,  tuberous; 
fibres  white,  thick,  flefhy.  Stems  feveral,  pale  fea-green,  up- 
right, fimple,  round,  jointed,  fmooth,  herbaceous,  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  covered  by  the  fheathing  petioles.  Leaves 
from  five  to  feven,  pale  fea-green,  alternate,  fhorter  than  the 
petioles  or  flieaths,  fpreading,  entire,  with  a very  thin  mem- 
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branous  edge,  pointed  at  the  end,  very  finely  nerved,  a little 
channelled  above,  keeled  beneath,  efpecially  towards  the 
bafe.  Flowers  from  one  to  three,  pale  yellow,  feentiefs,  ra- 
ther nodding  : bradles  two  under  each  germ,  blunt,  entire, 
permanent;  the  outer  one  prefled  clofe  to  the  germ,  the 
inner  one  longer  and  narrower,  often  fpreading  and  incurved . 
calyx-leaves  unequal,  entire,  obtufe : tube  of  the  corolla 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  a little  recurved  ; outer  border 
a little  longer  than  the  tube,  abruptly  reflexed,  deepiy  three- 
cleft  ; fegments  unequal,  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  obtufe, 
thicker;  inner  border  longer  than  the  outer  one,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  fegments  tender,  flaccid,  much  curled  at  the  edges, 
the  outer  ones  narrow,  and  nearly  clofed,  the  inner  ones 
(fegments  of  the  filament,  Linn.  See.)  broader,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  emarginated;  anther  white,  adhering  to  theedgeof  the 
inner  fide  of  the  inmoft  fegment,  upright,  linear,  very  minutely 
pointed,  two-celled,  opening  in  front;  germ  pale-green,  oval, 
minutely  tubercled  : ftyle  very  pale  yellow,  linear-fpatula 
fhaped,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  flat  ; ftigma  white,  flightiy 
pubefeent.  Pericarp  and  feeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies.  Salifbury.  A native  of  South  Carolina,  where  it 
was  found  by  Bartram.  It  is  often  miftaken  for  C.  glauca. 
5.  Q.juncea,  Willd.  Retz  Obf.  fafe.  1.  p.  9.  2.  1.  “ Leaves 
linear,  nerved.”  Leaves  grafs-like,  with  five  raifed  nerves, 
fheathing  at  the  bafe;  thofe  near  the  root  covered  with  capil- 
lary fibres,  from  feven  inches  to  a foot  long.  Flowers  of  a 
dufky  rufous  colour.  Pericarp  rough,  with  pointed  tubercles. 
Retz.  A native  of  China. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  perennial, 
and  with  proper  management  will  continue  many  years : 
but  as  young  plants  always  flower  better  than  old  roots,  it 
is  belt  to  raife  them  annually  from  feeds  which  ftiould  be 
fown  in  a hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  rich  kitchen  garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners-bark.  In  warm  weather  they 
fhould  be  fupplied  with  frefh  air  every  day  and  frequently 
watered.  As  they  foon  grow  large,  they  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  part  of  them  plunged  into  the  fame 
hot -bed  ; the  reft  may  be  placed  abroad  in  June  in  a warm 
fituation  with  other  exotic  plants.  Thofe  which  are  placed 
in  the  hot-bed  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  well  in  the 
ftove  in  the  following  winter  : but  thofe  in  the  open  air  will 
not  flower  before  the  following  fummer.  In  the  beginning 
of  October,  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  ftove.  The  va- 
riety 0 of  C.  indica,  which  is  a native  of  Carolina  and  fome 
of  the  other  northern  ftates  of  America,  being  hardier, 
ftiould  be  more  early  enured  to  the  open  air,  where  it  may 
remain  till  the  frofl  begins.  It  fhould  be  then  removed  to 
the  green  houfe,  and  during  the  winter  fhould  have  but  little 
water.  In  the  beginning  of  May  it  may  be  turned  out  ot 
the  pot,  and  planted  in  a dry  foil  on  a warm  foutli  border, 
where  it  will  produce  flowers  annually.  Miller. 

Canna,  in  Commerce.  See  Cane. 

C ann  a,  in  S. Indent  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  Eolide.  Mela. — Alio,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in  Lycia. 
Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a place  of  Afia,  between  Cyrra  and  Edefia. 
Anton.  Itin. 

CANNABA,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  upon  the  route 
from  Nicopolis  to  Edefia.  Anton.  Itin. 

CANNABICH,  in  Biography,  a fpirited  and  mafterly 
compofer  of  fymphonies,  of  the  Manheim  fchool,  contem- 
porary with  Stamitz  and  Holtzbaut,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century.  He  was  the  mod  eminent  folo  player  on  the 
violin  of  his  time  : and  his  ballet  of  the  defeent  of  Hercules 
into  the  infernal  regions,  is  a moft  beautiful  production. 

S s 2 CANNA- 
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CANNABINA,  in  Botany , (folio  tripartitim  divifo.  C, 
Bauh.  pin.  321.)  See  Bidens  Tripartita. 

Cannabina,  (folio  non  divifo,  ibid.)  SeeB.CERNUA. 
Cannabina,  (indica.  Magn.  Hort.  40.  tab.  40.)  See 
Veresinba  Alata. 

Cannabina,  Tourn.  Cor.  52.  tab.  488.)  See  Datisca 
Cannabina. 

CANNABIS,  (x*wa/3,  15,  Herod.  Diofcor.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Theophrailus. ) Linn.  gen.  1115.  Schreb.  1322' 
Grert.  463.  tab.  73.  fig.  1.  Tourn.  Inft.  5 tab.  309. 
Juff.  404.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  536.  Clafs  and  Order,  dicecia 
pentandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridee,  Linn.  Urtica,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  five -cleft;  fegment  ob- 
long, acuminately  obtufe,  concave.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  fila- 
ments five,  capillary,  very  ffiort  ; anthers  oblong,  four- 
cornered.  Female.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  oblong, 
acuminate,  opening  longitudinally  on  one  fide,  per- 
manent. Cor.  none.  Pijl.  germ  very  fmall  ; ftyles  two, 
very  long ; ftigmas  acute.  Peric.  the  permanent  calyx 
clofely  covering  the  feed.  Seed,  nut  globular,  depreffed, 
two-valved. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  five-cleft  ; corolla  none.  Female. 
Calyx  one-Ieafed,  entire,  opening  on  one  fide  ; corolla  none  ; 
ftyles  two;  nut  two-valved,  within  the  clofed  calyx. 

Sp.  1.  C . Jativa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mil.  fig.  tab.  77*  Bauh. 
Hilt.  i.  fig.  448.  Ger.  Emac.  708.  fig.  1,  2.  Lam.  111. 
PI.  814.  Hemp.  Chanvre,  Fr.  “ Leaves  oppofite.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  from  fix  to  eight  feet  high  or  more,  upright, 
obfcurely  quadrangular,  a little  hairy.  Leaves  petioled, 
digitate  ; leaflets  five  or  feven,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fer- 
rated,  outer  ones  the  fmalleft.  Male  flowers  in  fmall  loofe 
racemes  or  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  ftem  and  branches. 
Female  Jlowers,  axillary,  folitary,  very  fmall.  Both  kinds 
fometimes  occur  on  the  fame  plant,  but  always  one  of  them 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  other.  All  the  old  authors 
ignorantly  call  the  male  flowers  female,  and  vice  verfa.  It 
is  faid  by  Herodotus  to  be  a native  of  Scythia.  According 
to  Linnaeus  it  grows  wild  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thunberg 
fays  it  grows  here  and  there  in  Japan.  Gmelin  found  it  in 
Tartary,  and  Father  Hennepin  among  the  Illinois,  in  North 
America.  From  long  cultivation  it  is  almoft  naturalized  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  An  oil  is  extrafted  from 
its  feeds.  The  feeds  themfclves  are  thought  to  be  good  for 
poultry,  and  to  caufe  bens  to  lay  a larger  quantity  of  eggs, 
but  Ihould  be  given  to  fmaller  birds  with  caution,  and  min- 
gled with  other  feeds.  It  has  been  faid,  that  if  bullfinches 
and  goldfinches  feed  upon  them  too  plentifully,  the  red  and 
yellow  of  their  plumage  is  changed  to  a total  blacknefs.  For 
the  propagation  and  culture  of  this  plant,  the  various  pro- 
ceffes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  hands  of  the  manufa&urer, 
and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  fee  Hemp.  2.  C.  in- 
dica, Lam.  Encyc.  (C.  fimilis  exotica,  Bauh.  pin.  320.  C. 
peregrina,  Morif.  Hill.  iii.  p.  433.  n.  2.  Kalengi-Cansjava, 
Rheed.  Mai.  10.  p.  119.'  tab.  60.  Tsjern-Cansjava,  Ibid, 
tab.  61.  Dakka  or  Bangua  of  the  Indians.  (S.  With  a 
taller  ftem.  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  p.  208.  tab.  7 7.  “ Leaves 

alternate.”  Stem  nearly  cylindrical,  fmaller,  more  branched, 
and  harder  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Leaves  all 
conftantly  alternate  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  very  Iharp- 
pointed  ; in  the  male  plants  five  or  feven,  in  the  female  ones 
commonly  but  three,  on  a petiole  ; near  the  top  entirely 
Ample.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  hard  ftem  and 
thin  bark  render  it  incapable  of  being  wrought  into  fila- 
ments and  fpun  like  common  hemp.  It  has  a ftrong  fmell, 
a little  like  that  of  tobacco.  The  Indians  make  of  its  bark 
and  the  expreffed  juice  of  its  leaves  and  feeds,  a liquor 
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which  has  an  intoxicating  quality  ; and  if  they  wiffi  to  prp» 
duce  a ftronger  effect,  they  either  chew  or  fmoke  its  dried 
leaves  mingled  with  tobacco.  A little  nutmeg,  cloves, 
camphor,  and  opium,  mixed  with  its  juice,  form  the  com1, 
pofition  which  the  Indians  call  majch,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Clufius,  is  the  fame  as  the  malach  of  the  Turks. 

Cannabis  Spuria,  (Riv.  Mon.  tab.  32.)  See  Galeopsis 
Versicolor. 

Cannabis  Virginiana , (Bauh.  Pin.  320.)  foliis  fimplicibus, 
(Gron.  Virg.  192.  155*-)  See  Acnida  Cannabina. 

Cannabis  lutea  fertilis,  (Alp.  Exot.  300.  tab.  298. 
Morif.  Hift.  tab.  25.  fig.  4.  lutea  cretica  et  fterilis,  Alp. 
Exot.  296.  tab.  293,  and  301.  tab.  300.)  See  Datisca 
Cannabina. 

CANNACORUS.  See  Canna. 

CANNA),  the  fecond  order  of  the  fourth  clafs  of  the 
natural  orders  of  Juflieu,  with  the  following  character. 
Calyx  (corolla,  Linn.)  fuperior,  coloured  ; divided  into  feveral, 
often  fix,  petal-fhaped,  generally  unequal  and  irregular  feg- 
ments  ; with  three  others  exterior  and  fmaller,  putting  on  the 
appearance  of  an  external  calyx,  (the  proper  calyx,  Linn.) 
Stamen  one  ; filament  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle, 
often  flat  and  petal-fhaped ; anther  adhering.  Ample,  or 
rarely  double.  Germ  inferior ; ftyle  Ample,  often  thread- 
fhaped  ; ftigma  Ample  or  divided.  Capfule  inferior,  three- 
celled,  moll  frequently  three-valved,  and  many-feeded.  Root 
often  tuberous,  creeping.  Stem  herbaceous,  covered  with  the 
fheathing  petioles.  Leaves  alternate,  fheathing,  younger  ones 
convolute,  fomemany-nerved,  others  fending  out  parallel  nerves 
from  each  fide  of  a Ample  midrib.  Flowers  in  fpathes,  often 
growing  on  a cauline,  or  radical  fpadix.  The  genera  affigned 
to  this  order  by  Juflieu  are  catimbium,  canna,  globba,  my- 
rofma,  amomum,  coitus,  alpinia,  maranta,  thalia,  curcuma, 
and  kasmpferia. 

Can  n/e,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in 
Apulia,  feated  on  the  river  Aufidus,  now  called  Ofanto. 
The  Latins  ufe  the  plural  appellation  for  this  city,  probably 
from  its  confiding  of  diftinft  parts,  built  on  different  emi- 
nences. The  Greeks,  and  Polybius  in  particular,  called  it 
Kavy»,  in  the  fingular  number.  This  place  has  been  rendered 
famous  in  hiftory  by  the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome, 
538,  B.  C.  216.  For  fome  time  previous  to  this  battle, 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  had,  by  various  move- 
ments and  fkirmifhes,  endeavoured  to  bring  Fabius,  the  wife 
and  wary  Roman  dictator,  to  a dccifive  conteft.  He  well 
knew  that  inaction  and  delay  were  the  principal  evils  he  had 
to  fear,  and  the  diftrefs  occafioned  by  want  of  provilions  and 
money  made  him  anxious  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  an  en- 
gagement. Fabius,  on  the  other  hand,  duly  apprized  of 
the  fituation  of  his  adverfary,  adopted  every  prudent  meafure 
for  protradling  the  war,,  and  ruining  his  enemy  by  delay. 
Some  trivial  iucceffes  which  were  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Carthaginians,  increafed  the  con- 
fidence both  of  the  army  and  of  the  people  : and  forgetting 
their  former  defeats,  they  began  to  imagine  that  the  enemy 
maintained  his  ftation  in  Italy,  by  the  permifiion,  by  the 
timidity,  or  by  the  exceffive  caution  of  their  leader.  Minutius, 
the  general  of  the  horfe,  having  alfo,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
dictator,  obtained  fome  flight  advantage  over  the  foraging 
paities  of  Hannibal,  the  army  and  the  people  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  and  the  reputation  of  Fabius  was  greatly 
funk  in  their  eftimation.  But  as  he  could  not  be  fuperfeded 
till  the  ufual  term  of  his  office  expired,  the  fenate  and 
people  adopted  a meafure,  which  they  hoped  would  induce 
him  to  refign.  They  raifed  the  general  of  the  horfe  to  an 
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equal  command  with  the  didlator,  and  left  them  to  adjuft 
their  refpeftive  pretenfions.  The  Roman  dictator,  inflead 
of  raflily  and  indignantly  withdrawing  his  fervices  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  continued  to  ferve  tinder  this  diminution 
of  rank  and  command,  and  magnanimoufly  overlooked  the 
infults  with  which  the  people  had  requited  the  itrvice  he 
was  rendering  to  his  country.  Minutius  being  now  affo- 
ciated  with  the  dictator,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  re 
ftraints  of  a joint  command,  and  from  the  wary  counfels  of 
his  colleague,  defired,  as  the  molt  proper  mode  of  adjufting 
their  pretenfions,  to  divide  the  army  between  them.  In  this 
new  fituation  he  expofed  himfelf  and  his  divifion,  by  his 
raflinefs,  to  the  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  ; but  being  refcued  by  Fabius,  he  acknowledged  the 
favour  he  had  received,  and  committing  himfelf,  with  the 
whole  army,  to  the  condu&  of  his  colleague,  he  left  this 
cautious  officer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  their  joint 
command,  to  purfue  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
war,  and  to  which,  without  overbearing  interference,  he  de- 
termined to  adhere.  The  people,  and  the  fenate,  however, 
were  not  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  languid  and  dilatory  meafures  which  Fabius  was  inclined 
to  purfue.  Having  refolved  to  augment  the  army  in  Italy 
to  eight  legions : which,  with  an  equal  number  of  the 

allies,  amounted  to  80,000  foot  and  7200  horle,  which  they 
conceived  would  be  a force  more  than  fufficient  to  counter- 
act that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  confided  of  40,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horfe;  they  intended,  on  occafion  of  the 
approaching  eleftion  of  confuls,  to  chufe  men,  not  only  of 
reputed  ability,  but  of  decifive  and  refolute  counfels.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  eleCted  C.  Terentius  Varro,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a bold  and  dauntlefs  fpirit ; and,  with  a view  of  tem- 
pering his  ardour,  they  joined  with  him  in  the  command 
L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  an  officer  of  approved  experience,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  a triumph  for  his  victories  in  Illy ri- 
cum,  and  who  ftood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  fenate,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  people. 

The  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  thefe  officers  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal  had  furprifed  the 
fortrefs  of  Cannte,  whither  the  Roman  citizens  of  that  quar- 
ter had  retired  with  their  effeCts,  and  where  they  had  collect- 
ed confiderable  magazines  and  Itores.  This,  among  other 
circumltances,  determined  the  fenate  to  hazard  a battle,  and 
to  furnifh  the  new  confuls  with  inftruCtions  to  this  effect. 
Thefe  officers,  having  opened  the  campaign  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aufidus,  advanced  by  mutual  confent  within  fix  miles  of 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  covered  the  town  of  Cannae. 
Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions ; and  a compromife  was 
made  by  an  agreement,  that  each  of  them  ffiould  alternately 
take  the  command  for  a day.  Varro,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fentiments  of  his  colleague,  propofed  to  give  battle  on  the 
plain,  and  for  this  purpofe,  as  often  as  the  command  de- 
volved upon  him,  ftill  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order  to 
occupy  the  paffage  and  both  tides  of  the  Aufidus,  he  en- 
camped in  two  feparate  divifions  on  its  oppofite  banks, 
having  his  larger  divifion  on  the  right  of  the  river,  oppofed 
to  Hannibal’s  camp.  Still  taking  the  opportunity  of  his 
turn  to  command  the  army,  he  paffes  with  the  larger  divifion 
to  a plain,  fuppofed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  Aufidus,  where, 
as  the  field  was  too  confined  to  receive  the  legions  in  their 
ufual  form,  he  preffed  them  together,  and  gave  the  enemy, 
if  he  chofe  it,  an  opportunity  to  engage.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  his  order  to  the  extent  of  his  ground,  he  con- 
tracted the  head,  and  the  intervals  of  his  manipules  or  co- 
lumns, making  their  depth  greatly  to  exceed  the  front  which 
they  turned  to  the  enemy.  He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the 


flanks,  the  Roman  knights  on  his  right  towards  the  river, 
and  the  horfemen  of  the  allies  on  the  left.  Varro,  having 
thus  arranged  his  force,  and  impelled  by  vanity,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  obtained  fome  flight  advantages  by  lkir- 
miflies  between  the  light  horfe,  or  exafperated  by  an  infult 
of  the  Numidians,  who  had  purfued  a body  of  Romans 
almoll  to  the  gates  of  the  camp,  determined  to  bring  the* 
conteff  to  a fpeedy  conclufion.  Paulus  aEmihus  difapproved 
of  the  place  which  he  had  chofen  for  the  feene  of  battle,  but 
wifhed  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a fituation,  where  the  infantry, 
in  the  number  of  which  they  exceeded,  might  have  the 
greater  fhare  in  the  aCtion,  whereas  Hannibal’s  cavalry  was 
in  every  refpeCt  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Romans  ; and  remon- 
flrated  againtl  the  precipitance  of  his  colleague.  Paulus 
iEmilius  commanded  the  right  of  the  Romans,  Varro  the 
left,  and  Servilius  Geminus,  the  conful  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  in  the  centre.  Hannibal,  as  foon  as  he  faw  the 
movement  and  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  haftened  to  meet 
them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chofen  for  the  field  of  aCtion. 
He  likewife  paffed  the  Aufidus,  and  with  his  left  to  the  river 
and  his  front  to  the  fouth,  formed  his  army  upon  an  equal  line 
with  that  of  the  enemy.  He  placed  the  Gaulidi  and  Spanifh 
cavalry  on  his  left  facing  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Nu- 
midians on  his  right  facing  the  allies.  The  flanks  of  his  in- 
fantry, on  the  right  and  the  left,  were  compofed  of  the  Afri- 
can foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum,  the 
heavy  buckler,  and  the  dabbing  fword.  His  centre,  though 
oppofed  to  the  feledl  portion  of  the  Roman  legions,  con- 
fided of  the  Gauhfh  and  the  Spanifh  foot,  varioufly  armed 
and  intermixed  together.  Afdrubal  commanded  the  left, 
Hanno  the  right,  and  Hannibal  with  his  brother  referved 
the  command  of  the  centre  to  himfelf.  As  the  armies 
fronted  north  and  fouth,  even  the  fun,'  which  rofe  foon 
after  they  were  formed,  ffione  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no 
difadvantage  to  either  of  them.  Some  difficulty  has  occur- 
ed  in  deciding  which  way  each  of  thefe  armies  was  turned  ; 
as  the  expreffions  of  Polybius  are  faid  by  fome  to  admic  of  a 
double  meaning.  His  words  are  “ BAs7t&(7m;  Se  tit;  [j.ev  twh 
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cgJife';-  ixcilqjoi;  a/3Aa9r>)  gtoe/Sosive  yivEcrSa.i  r«v  xo] a.  rov  liAiov  <x,vx- 
loAyv.  Spetlante  meridiem  Romanorum  acie,  Carthaginien- 
fium  verb  feptentrionem,  ambobus  inoffenlis  contigit  effe  ab 
fobs  ortu.  Livy  is  charged  by  Chaupy  with  having  mifin- 
terpreted  the  paffage  of  the  Greek  hiltoi  ian,  who,  according 
to  his  opinion,  did  not  mean,  that  the  Romans  ftood  with, 
their  faces  to  the  noon-tide  fun  ; but  only  that  they  were 
drawn  up  to  the  fouth  of  the  enemy.  Livy’s  words  are 
(lib.  xxii.  46.)  “ Romanis  in  meridiem,  Paenis  in  feptentrio- 
nem verfis.”  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  the  topography 
of  the  plain,  and  the  courfe  of  the  river,  agree  with  this  ex- 
planation ; and  that  if  the  legions  had  faced  the  fouth,  the 
runaways  could  not,  after  the  defeat,  have  reached  Canu- 
iium  and  Venufia,  without  palling  through  the  whole  vidlo- 
rious  army.  Salapia,  Arpi,  and  Luceria,  would  have  been 
their  places  of  refuge.  Swinburne  inclines  to  trull  to  the 
explanation  of  Livy,  who  was  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language  not  to  millake  the  meaning  of  an  au- 
thor whom  he  ttudied  and  followed  fo  clofely  ; more  efpeci- 
ally  as,  according  to  his  ideas,  the  fituation  of  the  ground 
is  in  favour  of  the  Roman  hiltorian  ; for  exaftly  in  that  part 
of  the  plain  where  we  know  with  moral  certainty  that  the 
main  effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running  due 
eaft  for  fome  time,  makes  a fudden  turn  to  the  fouth,  and 
deferibes  a very  large  femicircle.  The  Romans,  we  are  to 
fuppofe,  forded  it  at  the  angle  or  elbow,  and  placed  their 
right  wing  or  the  banks : while  the  legions  extended  them- 
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{elves  clue  ead,  till  the  whole  line  came  to  face  the  fouth. 
The  Carthaginians  eroded  in  two  places  within  the  fetni- 
circle  ; and  were  drawn  out  in  a line,  that  formed  the  chord 
of  which  the  river  was  the  arch  ; and  therefore  the  way  to 
Canufium  was  open  for  the  fugitives.  Swinburne  adds,  that 
the  fcene  of  adtion  is  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  of 
“ Pezzo  di  Sangue,”  or  field  of  blood.  The  peafants,  he 
fays,  (hewed  us  fome  fpurs  and  heads  of  lances  lately  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  told  us,  that  horfe-loads  of  armour 
and  weapons  had  been  at  different  times  carried  away  from 
thence.  Livy  (1.  xxii.  13.)  and  Plutarch  (in  Fab.  p.  183.) 
inform  us,  that  Hannibal,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf 
of  circumftances,  as  a great  captain,  forgot  nothing  that 
could  conduce  to  the  vidtory.  A wind  peculiar  to  that 
region,  called  in  the  country  the  “ Vulturnus,”  blew  always 
at  a certain  period.  He  took  care  to  draw  up  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  army,  facing  the  north,  had  it  in  their 
backs,  and  the  enemy,  fronting  the  fouth,  had  it  in  their 
faces  ; fo  that  he  was  not  in  the  lead  incommoded  by  it  : 
whereas  the  Romans,  whofe  eyes  it  filled  with  dud,  fcarcely 
faw  before  them.  The  fuperiority  of  numbers  was  greatly 
on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  ; but  Hannibal  reded  his  hopes 
of  victory  on  two  circumdances  : fil'd,  on  a motion  to  be 
made  by  his  cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  of  the 
enemy’s  wings  ; next,  on  a pofition  he  was  to  take  with 
his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action  from  thence,  to 
bring  the  Roman  legions  into  fome  diforder,  and  expofe 
them,  under  that  difadvantage,  to  the  attack  which  he  was 
prepared  to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their  flanks. 
The  action  accordingly  began  with  a charge  of  the  Gaulifh 
and  Spanifh  horfe,  who,  being  fuperior  to  the  Roman 
knights,  drove  them  from  their  ground,  forced  them  into 
the  river,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  fword. 
By  this  event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  might 
have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidus,  was  entirely  uncovered. 
Having  performed  this  fervice,  the  vidtorious  cavalry  had 
orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round  the  rear  of  their  own 
army,  ar.d  to  join  the  Numidian  horfe  on  their  right,  who 
were  dill  engaged  with  the  Roman  allies.  By  this  unex- 
pected junction,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was 
likewife  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  by  the  African  horfe  ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  Spanifh  "cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the 
Reman  infantry,  wherever  they  fhould  be  ordered  on  the 
flank,  or  the  rear.  While  thefe  important  events  took 
place  on  the  wings,  Hannibal  amufed  the  Roman  legions 
of  the  main  body  with  a Angular  movement  that  was 
made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with  which  he 
propotad  to  beg;in  the  action.  Thefe  came  forward, 
not  in  a Araight  iine  a-bread,  but  fwelling  out  to  a curve  in 
•the  centre,  without  disjoining  their  flanks  from  the  African 
infantry,  who  remained  firm  on  their  ground.  By  this  mo- 
tion, they  formed  a kind  of  crefcent  convex  to  the  front. 
The  Roman  manipules  of  the  right  and  the  left,  fearing 
by  this  lingular  difpofition  to  have  no  (hare  in  the  adtion, 
hadened  to  bend  their  line  into  a correfponding  curve  ; and, 
in  proportion  as  they  came  to  clofe  with  the  enemy,  charged 
them  with  z confident  and  impetuous  courage.  The  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  refided  this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  weaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which  victorious 
troops  often  blindly  purfue  a flying  enemy.  And  the  Ro- 
man line  being  bent,  and  fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of 
its  concave,  the  legions  purfued  where  the  enemy  led  them. 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to  (hare  in  the  vidtory,  they  nar- 
rowed their  fpace  as  they  advanced,  and  the  men  who  were 
accudomed  to  have  a fquare  of  fix  feet  clear  for  wielding 
their  arms,  being  now  preffed  together,  fo  as  entirely  to 


prevent  the  ufe  of  their  fwords,  found  themfelrves  ftruggling 
againd  each  other  for  fpace,  in  an  inextricable  and  hopelefs 
confufion.  Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
dered a general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  attack  from  his  Afri- 
can infantry  on  both  their  flanks  : by  thefe  difpofitions  and 
joint  operations,  without  any  confiderable  lofi  to  himfelf, 
he  eftedfed  an  almod  incredible  (laughter  of  his  enemies. 
With  the  lofs  cf  no  more  than  4000  Gauls,  J^ce  Spaniards 
and  Africans,  and  200  horfes,  he  put  50.000  the 
mans  to  the  fword.  Polybius  (ays  the  general  lofs  amounted 
to  more  than  70,000.  The  Carthaginians  were  fo  furious 
againd  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  ceafe  killing  till  Han- 
nibal, in  the  greated  hear,  of  the  conflict  and  daughter,  ex- 
claimed feverai  times,  “ Hold,  foldiers,  fpare  the  vanquilhed.” 
The  conful  iEmilius  Paulus  had  been  wounded  in  the  (hock 
of  the  cavalry ; but  when  he  faw  the  condition  in  which  the 
infantry  were  engaged,  he  refufed  to  be  carried  off,  and  was 
(lain.  “ I have  taken  my  retaliation,’”  faid  he.  “ I will 
expire  upon  thefe  heaps  of  my  dead  foldiers  : but  do  you 
take  care  not  to  lota  the  time  you  have  for  etaaping  from 
the  enemy,  through  an  utalefs  compaflion.  Go,  and  tell  the 
fenate  from  me  to  fortify  Rome,  and  to  make  troops  to  en- 
ter it  for  its  defence,  before  the  vidtor  arrives  to  attack  it. 
Tell  Fabius  in  particular,  that  I lived  and  died  highly  fen- 
fible  and  fully  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels.” 
The  confuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with  others  of  the  fame 
rank,  were  likewife  killed : of  6000  horfe  only  70  troopers 
efcaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  infantry,  3000,  or  according 
to  other  accounts,  4000,  fled  from  the  carnage  that  took 
place  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  io,ooo,  who  had  been 
polled  to  guard  the  camp,  were  taken  ; others  retired  to  Ca- 
nufium. 

The  unfortunate  conful  with  fuch  of  the  dragglers  as 
joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  poll  at  Venufia,  and  after- 
wards at  Canufium,  where  he  joined  a confiderable  number 
of  thofe  that  had  efcaped  ; and  with  a noble  confidence 
in  his  own  integrity,  and  in  the  retaurces  of  his  country, 
put  himfelf  in  a pofture  to  refid  the  enemy,  till  he  obtained 
further  indrudtions  and  reinforcements  from  Rome.  On 
hi?  return  to  the  city,  the  fenate,  contaious  that  he  had 
acted  at  Cannae  by  their  own  indrudtions,  and,  that  influ- 
enced by  the  motives  that  animated  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple, he  had  difdained,  with  a fuperior  army,  to  fland  in 
awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to  refufe  him  battle  upon  equal 
ground,  went  out  in  a kind  of  proceffion  to  meet  him  ; and 
overlooking  his  temerity  and  mifeondudt  in  the  action,  they 
attended  only  to  the  undaunted  afpedt  which  he  preferved 
after  his  defeat,  and  returned  him  thanks  for  not  having  def- 
paired  of  the  commonwealth.  From  this  time  they  continued 
their  preparations  for  war  with  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of 
the  mod  profperous  fortune.  They  refufed  to  rontam  the 
pritaners  who  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  at  Cannae,  and 
treated  with  fallen  contempt,  rather  than  feverity,  thofe 
who  by  an  early  flight  had  efcaped  from  the  field  ; and 
when  they  were  petitioned  to  employ  them  again  in  the  war, 
they  replied,  “ we  have  no  fervice  for  men  who  could  leave 
their  fellow-citizens  engaged  with  an  enemy.”  On  the 
part  of  Hannibal,  this  victory  was  complete  ; but  his  fub- 
icquent  inadtivity  faved  Rome  and  her  dominions.  Many, 
and  Livy  amongd  the  red,  condemn  Hannibal  for  his  delay 
in  properly  improving  this  fignal  fuccefs,  as  a capital  error. 
But  others,  redrained  by  the  authority,  or  rather  the  (Hence 
of  folybius,  have  forborne  from  cenfuring  the  conduct  of 
the  Carthaginian  general.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians entertained  hopes  of  carrying  Rome  on  the  full 
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aflault ; but  he  does  not  explicitly  declare  his  own  opinion 
concerning  the  meafures  which  might  have  been  profecuted 
in  refped  to  a city  very  populous,  extremely  warlike,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a garrifon  of  two  legions.  He 
does  not  fo  much  as  intimate  that  fuch  a projed  was  pradi- 
cable,  or  that  Hannibal  was  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
attempted  it.  It  {hould  be  confidered,  that  after  the  battle 
he  had  not  more  than  26  or  27  thoufand  foot,  who  were  in 
a condition  to  ad  ; and  that  number  could  not  fuffice  either 
for  forming  the  circumvallation  of  a city  of  fuch  extent  as 
Rome,  with  a river  running  through  it,  or  for  attacking  it 
in  form,  without  machines  and  other  implements  neceflary 
in  a fiege.  The  vidory  at  Cannoe  afforded  to  Hannibal  a very 
confiderable  booty  : but  except  men,  horfes,  and  a little 
fiver  which  was  principally  upon  the  furniture  of  the  horfes, 
he  abandoned  all  the  rdf  to  the  foldiers.  After  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  Hannibal  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Capua, 
which  fee.  Polybius,  iii.  2G2-267-29S.  Livy,  xxii.  43- 
44-174,  Plut.  in  Fab.  1S2-JS4.  llollin’s  Anc.  Hid.  vol.  i. 
Roflin’s  Rom.  Hilf.  vol.  iii. 

The  plains  on  which  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought, 
have  more  than  once,  fince  the  Punic  war,  afforded  a fcene 
of  warfare  and  blood.  Melo  of  Bari,  after  raifing  the  ftan- 
dard  of  revolt  againff  the  Greek  emperors,  and  defeating 
their  generals  in  feveral  engagements,  was  at  lalt  routed 
here,  in  1019,  by  the  catapan  Bolanus.  Out  of  230  Nor- 
man adventures,  the  flower  of  Melo’s  army,  no  more  than 
ten  efcaped  the  daughter  of  the  day.  In  1201,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Palermo  and  his  rebellious  affociates,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  nonage  of  Frederick  of  Swabia, 
were  cut  to  pieces  at  Cannse  by  Walter  de  Brienne,  fent  by 
the  pope  to  defend  the  young  king’s  dominions.  The  re- 
maining traces  of  the  town  of  Cannae  are  very  faint  ; and 
confift  of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults, 
and  underground  granaries.  It  was  deftroyed,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  the  year  before  the  battle  ; but  being  re- 
built, it  became  an  epifcopal  fee  in  the  infancy  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  It  was  again  reduced  in  the  6th  century  ; but  feems 
to  have  fubfilled  in  an  humble  ftate  many  ages  later;  for  we 
read  of  its  contending  with  Barletta  for  the  territory  which 
till  that  time  had  been  enjoyed  in  common  by  them  : and  in 
1284,  Charles  the  firll  iffued  an  edidt  for  dividing  the  lands 
to  prevent  all  future  litigation.  The  profperity  of  the 
towns  along  the  coaft,  which  increafed  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation by  embarkations  for  the  crufades,  and  by  traffick, 
accelerated  the  annihilation  of  the  inland  cities ; and  Cannae 
was  probably  abandoned  entirely  before  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is  now  an  inconfiderable  place,  with  a titular  fee, 
in  the  country  of  Bari.  Swinburne’s  Travels,  toe.  vol.  i. 

CANNAGARA,  a town  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
on  the  other  tide  of  the  Ganges. 

CANNAR,  or  Cannatum,  a promontory  of  Africa, 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniue. 

CANNARES,  Indians  of  the  province  of  Quito,  in 
Peru.  They  are  well  made  and  very  aftive  ; they  wear 
their  hair  long,  which  they  weave  and  bind  about  their 
heads,  in  form  of  a crown.  Their  clothes  are  made  of  wool 
or  cotton,  and  they  wear  fine-falhioned  boots.  Their  wo- 
men are  handfome  and  fond  of  the  Spaniards  ; they  gene- 
rally  till  and  manure  the  ground,  whilft  their  hufbands  at 
home  card,  fpin,  and  weave  wool  and  cotton.  Their  coun- 
try had  many  rich  gold  mines,  which  have  been  drained  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  land  bears  good  wheat  and  barley, 
and  has  fine  vineyards.  The  magnificent  palace  of  “ Theo- 
Biabamba”  was  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  Canares, 
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CANNAVAROLA  , in  Ornithology , the  name  affigned  by 
Aldrovandus  to  the  babbling  warbler,  Motacilla  Cur- 
ruca  of  Linnaeus. 

CANNAVERAL,  Cape,  in  Geography , the  extreme 
point  of  rocks  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Eall  Flo- 
rida, having  the  Mofquitos  inlet  N.  by  W.  and  a large 
fhoal  S.  by  E.  'l'his  was  the  boundary  of  Carolina  by 
charter  of  Charles  II.  N.  lat.  28°  35'.  W.  long.  310  9'. 

CANNAYAH,  a village  of  the  north  fide  of  Wafhjug- 
ton  ifland,  on  the  N.W.  coall  of  North  America. 

CANNEL-Coal.  See  Coal. 

CANNELE',  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  biped  reptiles  in 
the  arrangement  of  De  la  Cepedc,  in  the  firlt  volume  of  bis 
“ Hiftory  of  oviparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents.”  The 
other  fpecies  of  tli-s  genus  is  the  flieltopufik,  deferibed  by 
Pallas  in  the  Peterfburgh  Tranfaftions. 

The  cannele  is  an  animal  lately  difeovered  in  Mexico  by 
M.  Velafques,  and  brought  into  France  by  the  vifeountefs 
de  Fontanges.  Its  whole  length  is  8^  inches,  and  its  di- 
ameter the  third  of  an  inch  ; the  abdominal  femi-rings  are 
150,  and  the  tail-rings  31 ; the  thicknefs  of  the  whole  body 
is  nearly  equal ; the  legs,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  are 
clofe  to  the  neck,  and  the  feet  have  each  four  toes  furnithed 
with  nails.  The  cannele  feems  to  have  a near  refemblance  to 
the  amphifbtena  of  Linnaeus,  and  perhaps,  when  it  is  better- 
known,  it  may  be  found  to  belong  to  that  genus ; though, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  legs  juftify  the  genus  as  eftabliffied  by 
the  count  De  la  Cepede.  J' 

CANNEQUINS,  in  Commerce , white  cotton  cloths 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  are  a proper  commo- 
dity for  trading  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  particularly  about 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  Thefe  cloths  are  folded 
fquare-wife,  and  are  about  eight  ells  long. 

CANNES,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  and  harbour  of 
France  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  diftrift  of  Grafle, 
which  gives  name  to  a bay  formed  by  Cape  Garaup  or  Ga- 
roupe.  N.  lat.  43°i34'.  E,  long.  70  7'. 

CANNESIS,  a town  of  Louiiiana,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Red  River,  a branch  of  the  Miffifippi. 

CANNET  it,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordo- 
va; 18  miles  E.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Seville  ; 5 leagues  S.  of  Offuna. 

CANNETS,  Fr.  in  Heraldry,  ducks  reprefented  without 
beaks  or  feet.  Cannets  have  their  heads  in  profile,  and  they 
differ  from  Allertom,  which  are  always  difplayed  and  full- 
faced,  and  they  have  longer  and  more  encircling  necks  than 
thofe  of  the  martlets. 

CANNETTE,  in  Geography.  See  Cagnete. 

CANNIA,  a place  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  fort  of  Trincomalee  on  the  road  to  Candy, 
famous  for  its  fprings,  the  waters  of  which  are  reckoned 
very  efficacious  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The  fprings  are 
fix  in  number,  and  of  different  degrees  of  heat  ; they  all 
communicate  with  one  another,  and  exhibit  the  fame  phe- 
nomena. Their  heat  varies  from  98°  to  io6|°  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer,  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  different 
depths.  From  an  analyfis  of  thefe  waters  it  appears  that 
they  poffefs  few  mineral  qualities,  or  perhaps  any  virtue  be- 
fides  their  heat,  which  is  of  a temperature  not  unfavourable 
for  hot  bathing.  PercivaEs  Ceylon,  p.  360. 

CANNIBAL,  or  Canibal,  is  ufed  by  modern  writers 
for  an  anthropophagus,  or  man-eater,  more  efpecially  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  See  Anthropophagi. 

In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preferved  the  memory 
of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flefh, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  new  world  there  were  people  to 
8 whom 
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whom  this  cuftom  vvas  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  fouthern 
continent  in  feveral  of  the  illanda  (See  Carihbees),  and  in 
various  diftritfts  of  North  America.  Even  in  fome  parts 
where  the  practice  has  been  abolifhed,  it  feems  formerly  to 
have  been  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
•idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrafe 
by  which  they  exp  refs  their  refolution  of  making  war  again  ft 
an  enemy  is  “ Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation/’  If  they 
folicit  the  aid  of  a neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to  eat 
broth  made  of  the  flefh  of  tluir  enemies.”  Nor  was  this 
pradtice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolilhed  tribes:  the  principle 
from  which  it  took  rife  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans,  that  it  fubfifted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civil- 
ized empires  of  the  new  world,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  dif- 
covered- among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru.  It  was 
not  fcarcity  or  food,  as  fome  authors  imagine,  and  the  im- 
portunate cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans 
to  thefe  horrid  repafls  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human 
flefh  was  never  ufed  as  common  food  in  any  country.  It  was 
the  rancour  of  revenge  that  firft  prompted  men  to  this  bar- 
barous action.  The  fierce  ft  tribes  felaom  devoured  any  but 
prifoners  taken  in  war,  or  fuch  as  they  regarded  as  enemies. 

This  faff  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumllances, 
which  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces.  In 
the  expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida,  in  f 52S,  the  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  dilfrefs  by  famine,  that  in 
order  to  preferve  their  own  lives,  they  ate  fuch  of  their  com- 
panions as  happened  to  die  ; this  appeared  fo  fliocking  to  the 
natives,  who  were  accuftomed  to  devour  none  but  prifoners, 
that  it  filled  them  with  horror  and  indignation  againft  the 
Spaniards.  During  the  fiege  of  Mexico  alfo,  though  the 
Mexicans  devoured  with  greedinefs  the  Spaniards  and  Tlaf- 
calans,  whom  they  took  prifoners,  the  utmoft  rigour  of 
the  famine  which  they  fuffered  could  not  induce  them  to 
touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen.  The 
authorities  for  thefe  fads  are  cited  in  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hift. 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  501.  See  Anthropophagi.  See 
alfo  the  articles  America,  Ansiko,  Batta,  Surinam, 
and  New  Zealand. 

CANNOCK,  or  Cannot -Jlone,  a bafe  fort  of  iron-ore, 
in  the  Staffordfhire  mines,  of  which  the  worft  metal  is 
made. 

CANNON,  in  French  canon , from  the  Italian  word  can - 
nine,  which  is  derivable  from  the  Greek  word  xavalv,  fignify- 
ing  the  beam  of  a fteelyard  or  balance,  a reed,  cane,  rod,  or 
ruler,  &c.;  or  from  x&nn,  in  Latin  canna,  a cane,  reed,  fugar- 
cane,  pipe,  &c.  This  word,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
applied  not  only  to  large  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  carro- 
nades,  &c.  and  all  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  but 
alio  to  the  barrels  of  all  fmailer  lized  fire-arms,  fuch  as  muf- 
kets,  carabines,  fufees,  piftols,  &c.  whether  the  bores  of  the 
fame  be  fmooth  on  the  infide  or  rifled.  In  its  more  re- 
ft rifted  and  ordinary  acceptation,  however,  it  is  made  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  a large-fiztd  fire-arm,  a piece  of  ordnance  or  ar- 
tillery, a warlike  engine,  machine,  or  inftrument  for  project- 
ing or  throwing  balls,  bullets,  (hells,  grape-fhot,  ftones,  &c. 
Sec.  by  means  of  gunpowder.  It  has  a cylindrical  bore  or 
tube  running  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  it  from  the  muzzle 
towards  the  breech  for  receiving  the  charges  of  powder, 
(hot,  (hells,  Sec.  After  gunpowder  began  to  be  applied 
to  military  purpofes,  it  fupplanted  and  fucceeded  the 
torment  a bellica,  or  warlike  machines  of  the  ancients.  The 
firft  cannons  were  called  Lombards , from  (3cpGoc  or  “a 
bombo  et  ardore,”  on  account  of  the  great  noife,  which 
the  firing  of  them  occafioned  ; and  as  they  fucceeded  to 
thefe  machines,  they  were  employed  like  them  for  throw- 
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ing  large  ftones,  and  had  prodigious  calibers.  Their  forms, 
as  well  a6  the  engines  and  inftruments  made  ufe  of  for 
managing,  moving,  and  conducing  them,  were  Only  fuch 
as  the  mod  obvious,  incidents  fuggefted,  or  the  rudeft 
and  mod  uncultivated  invention  dictated.  They  ufually  con  - 
fided of  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  fitted,  and  fometimes  foldertd 
together  lengthwife,  and  hooped  with  iron  rings.  Being 
long  beyond  ail  juft  or  due  proportion  ; they  were  heavy, 
clumfy,  and  in  a great  degree  unmanageable;  and  as  they 
were  ufed  for  throwing  ftones,  like  the  machines  they  fuc- 
ceeded, they  were  neceffarily  of  a huge  or  enormous  bore, 
and  could  not  be  fired  but  at  great  intervals  of  time.  Such 
were  thofe  with  which  we  are  told  Mahomet  II.  battered 
the  walls  of  Conftantinople  in  the  year  145,3,  being  fome  of 
them  of  the  caliber  of  no  lefs  than  1200  pounds.  Though 
fome  ufe  had  been  made  of  guns  in  Europe  upwards  ot  a 
century  before,  fo  little  improvement  had  been  made  in  their 
conftruftion  that  they  could  n6t  be  fired  above  three  or  four 
times  a day  or  difeharged  often  without  burfting.  And 
Guicciardin,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hidory,  informs  us,  that 
fo  great  a portion  of  time  intervened  between  the  different 
chargings  and  difehargings  of  one  of  thofe  ponderous  and 
unwieldy  pieces,  that  the  befieged  had  fufficient  time  to  re- 
pair at  their  leifure  the  breaches  made  in  their  walls  by  the 
(hock  of  the  huge  and  enormous  dones,  that  were  thrown 
from  them.  For  a confiderable  time,  indeed,  after  men  be- 
gan to  apply  gunpowder  to  military  purpofes,  their  guns 
were  very  long,  heavy,  and  unmanageable,  and  of  courfe  very 
unfit  for  -quick  or  expeditious  fervice.  Military  people  at 
that  time  poffeffed  but  a fmall  (hare  of  learning  of  any 
kind,  and  almoft  none  at  all  of  a mechanical  or  mathemati- 
cal nature.  What  they  did  profedionally  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  artillery  was  entirely  the  effed  of  praftice 
and  a bare  repetition  of  what  they  favv  every  day  done. 

But  as  mathematical  knowledge  increafed  in  Europe,  that 
of  mechanics  gradually  advanced,  and  enabled  artifts  by  mak- 
ing both  brafs  and  iron  cannon  of  a much  fmailer  bore  for 
receiving  iron  bullets,  and  a much  greater  charge  of  ftrong 
powder  in  proportion  to  their  calibers,  to  produce  a very  ma- 
terial and  important  change  in  the  conftru&ion  and  fabric  of 
thofe  original  pieces.  Accordingly  this  hillorian,  in  the  fame 
book  of  his  hidory,  informs  us,  that  about  114  years  after 
the  firft  ufe  made  of  thofe  ponderous  and  unwieldy  pieces  by 
the  Venetians,  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  againft  the 
Genoefe  in  the  year  1380,  the  French  were  able  to  procure 
for  the  invafton  of  Italy  a great  number  of  brafs  cannon, 
mounted  on  carriages,  drawn  by  horfes  inftead  of  oxen;  and 
that  thefe  pieces  could  always  keep  pace  with  the  army. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages,  which  arofe  from  this  al- 
teration in  the  ftruriture  and  management  of  artillery,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pieces  were  pointed  with  incredible  quicknefs 
and  expedition  in  comparifon  of  thofe  formerly  made  ufe  of 
in  Italy,  were  fired  at  very  fmall  intervals  of  fime,  and  could 
produce  in  a few  hours  an  effeft,  which  thofe  others  could 
not  have  produced  in  the  fpace  of  many  days.  In  fpeaking 
of  thefe  matters  he  ufes  the  following  words. 

“ Et  per  unerfi  con  quefto  efercito  erano  date  condotte 
per  mare  a Genoua  quantita  grande  d’artiglierie  da  battere  le 
muraglie  et  da  ufare  in  campagna,  ma  di  tal  forte,  giammai 
non  havava  veduta  Italia  le  femighanti.  Quefta  pefte  tro- 
vata  molt’  anni  innanzi  in  Germania  fu  condotta  la  prima 
volta  in  Italia  da  Venetiani  nella  guerra,  che  circa  Banco 
della  falute  13&0  hebbono  i Genouefi  con  loro — II  nome 
delle  maggiori  era  bombarde,  le  quali,  fparfa  dopo  quefta 
inventione  per  tutta  Italia  s’adoperavano  nelB  oppugna- 
tioni  deile  terre,  alcune  di  ferro,  alcune  di  bronzo  ma  grof- 
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fifiinve,  in  modo  die  per  la  machina  grande  et  per  l’im- 
peritia  de  gli  huomini  et  mala  attitudine  de  gl’  initrumenti 
tardiffimamente  et  con  grandiffima  difficulta  fi  conducevano, 
piantavanfi  alle  terre  co’  medefimi  impediment  et  piantate 
era  dall’  un  colpo  all’  altro  tanto  intervallo,  che  con  pcc- 
coliffimo  frutto,  a comparatione  di  quello,  che  feguito  dopo 
molto  tempo  confumavano,  donde  i defenfori  de  luoghi 
oppugnati  havevano  fpatio  di  potere  ©tipfamente  fare  di 
dentro  ripari  et  fortificationi.  Ma  i Francefi  fabncando 
pezzi  molto  piu  efpediti,  nc  d’altro  che  di  bronzo,  i 
quali  chiamavano  cannoni,  et  ufando  palle  di  ferro,  dove 
prima  di  pietra  et  fenza  comparatione  piu  groffe  et  di  pefo 
graviflimo  s'ufavano  li  conducevano  in  fulle  cerette  tirate 
(non  da  buoi  come  in  Italia  fi  coltumava)  ma  da  cavalli  con 
agil.ta  tale  d’huomini  et  d’iullrumento  deputati  a quefto  fer- 
vigio,  che  quali  fempre  al  pari  de  gli  eferciti  ca«miavano,  et 
condotte  alle  muraglie  erano  piantate  con  preftezza  incrcdi- 
bile,  et  interponendofi  dall’  un  colpo  all'  altro  piccoliffimo 
intervallo  di  tempo  fi  fpelTo  et  con  impeto  fi  gaghardo  per- 
cuotevano,  che  quello  che  prima  in  Italia  fare  in  mold  gior- 
ni  fi  foleva  do  loro  in  pochifiime  hore  fi  faceva.” 

Thefe  pieces  ufed  generally  to  throw  iron-balls  from  forty 
to  fixty  pounds  in  weight  ; and  this  change  in  the  formation 
of  artillery  has  not  as  yet  undergone  many  material  altera- 
tions.  Lighter  guns  indeed  are  now  employed  than  thofe, 
that  were  made  life  of  at  firff;  but  they  have  differed  greater 
variations  in  refpedt  of  fize  than  proportion. 

When,  or  by  whom,  guns  were  firff  invented  is  uncertain, 
fince  the  origin  both  of  them  and  of  gun-powder  is  involved 
in  obfcurity  ; though  it  is  highly  probable,  that  mixtures 
or  compofitions  fimilar  to  that  of  gun-powder  were  made 
foon  after  the  difcovery  of  falt-petre,  becaufe  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  one  difcovery  could  exilt  long  without 
the  other. 

The  great  increafe  of  inflammability,  which  falt-petre 
gives  to  igneous  or  inflammable  ftibftances,  when  mixed 
with  them,  mult  foon  after  it  was  difcovered  itfelf  have  led 
to  fuch  a mixture.  For  a fmall  part  of  it  being  either  thrown 
or  falling  accidentally  into  any  fire  mult  have  manifelled  this 
diltinguilhing  quality  in  it  and  its  prodigioufly  explofive 
power  when  mixed  with  burning  bodies,  and  have  led  to 
the  idea  of  rendering  inflammable  materials  violently  and  ex- 
ceflively  more  fo  than  they  are  naturally,  and  powerfully 
explofive,  by  mixing  them  with  falt-petre.  If  the  time 
could,  therefore,  be  afcertaiued  when  this  fubltance  firff 
came  to  be  made  ufe  of,  conjectures  might  with  fome  fort 
of  certainty,  or  at  leal!  probability,  be  formed  when  mix- 
tures like  the  compofition  of  gunpowder  were  firff  made  or 
invented.  Such  a difcovery  or  invention,  however,  might 
long  exiff  before  a convenient  and  advantageous  method  of 
applying  it  to  military  projectiles  might  be  thought  of  or 
fuggeffed. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  that  falt-petre  was  firff 
difcovered  either  by  the  Arabians  or  the  later  Greeks,  about 
the  middle  ages  of  the  chriftian  aera,  when  alchemy  and  che- 
miffry  were  much  attended  to  and  cultivated  by  both  na- 
tions. It  is  even  faid  that  the  Arabic  name  for  it  is  expref- 
five  of  its  explofive  quality.  And  if  the  Greek  fire  made 
ufe  of  by  the  later  Greek  emperors  poffeffcd  this  explofive 
property,  and  produced  the  effects  attributed  to  it,  there 
muff  have  been  fome  falt-petre  in  its  compofition. 

Whether  falt-petre  was  known  to  the  ancients,  feems  to 
be  a matter  of  conliderable  uncertainty.  They  had,  how- 
ever, both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  their  fiery  tubes  or  cannse, 
which,  being  loaded  with  ffones,  pitch,  and  iron  balls,  were 
exploded  with  a violent  noife,  much  finoke,  and  great  effeft. 
And  there  are  feveral  paffages,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- ' 
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man  writers,  which  ffiew,  that  the  Greek  fire  itfelf  was  ufed 
by  both  nations  in  their  wars,  and  afford  reafons  for  tracing 
it  back  to  a much  earlier  date  than  660,  or  the  fea  fight  in 
the  Hellefpont,  commanded  by  Conftantine  Pogonates 
a gain  ft  the  Saracens,  and  aferibing  the  invention  of  it  to 
Marcus  Gracchus  or  Grascus. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  ufually,  though  errotie- 
oufly,  aferibed  to  one  Bartholdus  Schwartz,  who  is  faid  to 
have  difcovered  it  about  the  year  1320  ; and  the  Venetians 
are  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  made  the  firff  application  of 
it  to  military  purpofes  in  their  war  againft  the  Genoefe 
about  the  year  13S0.  Both  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  however, 
are  certainly  without  foundation.  For  Roger  Bacon,  who 
lived  almoff  fifty  years  before  Schwartz,  deferibes  a compo- 
fition perfectly  refembling  that  of  gunpowder  ; and  unquef- 
tionable  proofs  can  be  produced  of  the  ufe  of  artillery  much 
earlier  than  the  year  1380,  even  in  Europe. 

Bacon  does  not  mention  this  compofition  as  a new  one, 
but  fpeaks  of  it  as  in  common  ufe  for  recreative  fire- works, 
and  only  propofes  to  apply  a well  known  one  to  the  deffrue- 
tion  of  armies  by  the  violent  effects  of  its  flame  unconfined. 
This  is  the  firff  well-authenticated  hint,  that  was  given  in 
Europe  of  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  warlike  pur- 
pofes ; though  the  Germans  attempt  to  trace  back  the  in- 
vention of  cannon  as  far  as  1250,  and  aferibe  it  to  Albertus 
Magnus,  a Dominican  monk. 

That  gunpowder,  however,  was  both  known  and  made 
ufe  of  long  before  the  time,  either  of  Roger  Bacon,  or  Al- 
bertus Magnus,  is  a fa£t  that  cannot  be  denied.  This  is 
ellabliflud  beyond  even  the  pofiibility  of  difpute  by  the  trea- 
tife  of  Marcus  Graecus,  entitled  Liber  ignium,”  which  is  in 
manufeript  in  the  Royal  library  at  Taris.  Doctor  Mead 
had  this  treatife  alfo  in  manufeript,  a copy  of  which  is  now- 
in  the  poffefiion  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Hutton. 
The  author  of  it  deferibes  leveral  ways  of  encountering  and 
oppofing  an  enemy  by  launching  fire  on  hirn,  and  amornr 
other  things,  gives  the  following  dire&ions.  Mix  together 
one  pound  of  live  fulphur,  two  of  charcoal  of  willow,  and 
fix  of  falt-petre,  reducing  them  to  a very  fine  powder  in  a 
marble  mortar ; then  put  a certain  quantity  of  this  mixture 
into  a long,  narrow  and  well  compared  cover,  and  then 
difeharge  it  into  the  air.  This  is  exa&ly  the  defeription  of 
a rocket.  He  reprefents  the  cover,  with  which  thunder  is 
imitated  as  fhort,  thick,  but  half-filled,  and  ftrongly  bound 
with  packthread,  which  is  exaftly  the  form  of  a cracker. 
He  then  delivers  different  methods  for  preparing  the  match, 
and  explains  how  one  fquib  may  fet  fire  to  another  in  the 
air  by  having  it  inclofed  within  it.  He  deferibes  two  kinds 
of  fire -works,  one  for  flying,  and  the  other  for  making  a 
loud  report.  He  directs  the  cafe,  tunica,  or  cartouche  for 
the  firff  to-  be  made  long  and  (lender,  and  the  compofition 
to  be  very  clofely  rammed  ; and  the  cafe  for  the  fecond  to 
be  thick  and  ffiort,.  and  only  about  half  filled.  His  com- 
polition  for  both  is  (Longer  than  a great  deal  of  gunpowder 
that  is  made  now.  It  muff,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  treats  as  exprefsly  and  diftinftly  of  gunpowder  and  the 
effeft  of  it,  as  any  perfon  writing  on  the  fubjedt,  even  at 
prefent  poffibly  could  do.  He  docs  not,  however,  fpeak  of 
fuch  compofitions  as  ufed  in  war,  which  (hews  at  leaft,  that 
they  were  known  before  the  ufe  of  any  fort  of  fire-arms  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  acquainted  with.  And  as 
he  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  inventor  of  thefe  rockets  and 
crackers,  or  mention  them  as  things  new  or  recent,  it  may 
reafonably  be  prefumed,  that  they  wej-e  in  ufe  long  before 
his  time,  which  is  not  afeertained  to  a certainty,  though  he 
mult  have  lived  as  early  at  leaft  as  the  eighth- century.  We 
have  reafon  alfo  to  conclude  from  the  authorities  of  many 
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authors,  and  a variety  of  concurrent  and  corroborating  cir- 
cumftances,  that  gunpowder  or  compofitions  refembling  it, 
were  known  to  the  Chinefe  and  Indian  nations,  even  thou- 
fands  of  years  ago.  And  it  is  alfo  affierted  by  many  modern 
travellers,  that  guns  were  made  ufe  of  in  China  as  far  back 
as  the  year  of  Chrift,  85,  and  that  they  have  continued  to 
be  ufed  there  ever  fince.  This  aflertion  receives  additional 
force  and  authority  from  the  prohibition  of  fire-arms  in  the 
code  of  Gentoo  laws,  printed  by  the  Eaft  India  company 
in  17/6.  But  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  fire-arms 
always  were  and  have  ever  been  in  a very  rude,  imperfedt, 
and  inconvenient  ftate  compared  to  thofe  that  have  been 
and  are  now  ufed  in  Europe. 

Though  Bartholdus  Schwartz  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder;  it  is  alleged,  and  with  great 
probability,  that  the  limpid!  and  moll  convenient  method 
of  applying  it  to  military  purpofes  in  Europe,  was  firft  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  in  1.720,  by  a fpark  of  lire  falling  accident- 
ally on  a mixture  of  pounded  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal, 
in  "a  mortar  imperfectly  covered  with  a Hone,  which  was 
thrown  by  the  explofion  to  a confiderable  diftance.  The 
very  figure  and  name  of  mortars  given  to  a fpecies  of  artil- 
lery, which  are  faid  to  have  been  made' ufe  of  even  before 
guns  properly  fo  called,  and  were  employed  at  firlt  for  throw- 
ing  large  Hones  at  confiderable  angles  of  elevation,  render 
this  conjecture  probable. 

Guns  were  foon  after  that  incident  employed  in  war. 
But  mortars  and  great  guns  were  firfi  made  ufe  of. 

Father  Daniel  in  his  life  of  Philip,  of  Valois,  produces  a 
proof  from  the  records  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris, 
that  cannon  were  ufed  in  the  year  1338-  And  Du  Cange 
finds  mention  made  of  them  in  Froiffart,  and  other  French 
hifiorians  fome  time  earlier.  I11  the  lift  of  aids  raifed  for  the 
redemption  of  John  king  of  France,  in  1368,  mention  is 
made  of  an  officer  in  the  French  army  under  the  denomina- 
tion or  appellation  of  majler  of  the  ktng\s  cannon , and  of  his 
providing  four  large  cannons  for  the  garrifon  of  Harfleur. 
There  was  one  in  the  arfenal  of  Bamberg  as  early  as  1323. 
The  French  ufed  them  in  1338,  for  the  attack  of  fome 
caftles.  But  they  did  not  certainly  employ  them  in  the 
field  againft  their  fellow  creatures  near  fo  early  as 
the  Engliffi,  who  under  Edward  III.,  placed  five  of 
them,  in  1346,  on  a fmall  hill  near  the  village  of  Creffy, 
which  chiefly  contributed  to  decide  the  celebrated  battle 
of-that  name.  From  this  circumftance  feveral  of  the  French 
writers  have  laid  claim  to  a greater  degree  of  national  huma- 
nity than  they  allow  to  the  Engliffi.  One  of  them,  treating 
of  cannon,  expreffes  his  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  “ On  ne  faifoit  point  encore  ufage  en  France, 
cn  1547,  de  cette  arme  terrible  contre  les  hommes  ; les  Fran- 
cais  s’en  etoient  bien  fervi,  in  1338,  pour  l’attaque  de  quel, 
ques  chateaux,  mais  ils  rougiffoient  de  l’employer  contre 
leurs  femblables.  Les  Anglais  moins  humains  fans  doute 
nous  devancerent  et  s’en  fervirent  a la  celebre  bataille  de 
Creci,  qui  eut  liep  entre  les  troupes  du  roi  d’Angleterre 
Edouard  III.  qui  fut  fi  mechant,  fi  perfide,  qui  donna  tant 
de  fil  a retordre  a Philippe  de  Valois,  et  aux  troupes  de  ce  der- 
nier ; et  ce  fut  en  majeurc  partie  a la  frayeur  et  a la  confufion, 
qu’  occalionnerent  les  canons  dont  les  Anglais  fe  fervoient 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  et  qu’ils  avoient  poftes  fur  une  colline, 
proche  le  village  de  Creci,  que  les  Franpais  durent  leur  de- 
route.” The  Engliffi  alfo  made  ufe  of  them  the  year  fol- 
lowing, viz.  in  1347,  at  the  fiege  of  Calais, 

It  is  generally  believed  that  cannon  have  been  made  ufe  of 
in  Europe  ever  fince  the  year  1338,  and  that  they  were  em- 
ployed for  naval  purpofes  on  the  Baltic  fea,  in  1350.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  ufed  by  the  V enetians,  in 
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1366,  at  the  fiege  of  Claudia  JeiTa,  now  called  Chioggia,  and 
in  their  war  with  the  Genoefe  in  1.379  anc^  1380.  S'x  yeara 
after  this  laft -mentioned  period  the  Engliffi  carried  cannon 
into  Englandin  two  French  veffels,  which  they  had  captured- 

Larrey  aferibes  the  invention  of  brafs  cannon  to  J.  Owen. 
He  aflerts  that  there  were  none  fuch  known  in  England  till 
the  year  1 535,  and  that  iron-cannon  were  for  the  firft  time  caft 
in  it  in  1547.  The  Engliffi,  however,  did  not  manufacture 
many  of  thefe  till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Specimens  of  great  guns,  as  they  were  firft  ufed,  and  be- 
fore the  calling  of  them  in  founderies  came  into  practice,  are 
ftili  to  be  feen  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  them 
in  the  tower,  and  the  warren  at  Woolwich.  Such  an  inftru- 
ment  or  engine  of  war  was  firft  called  lomlarde,  afterwards 
cannon,  anu  now  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  a piece  of 
ordnance  or  artillery.  The  word  cannon,  however,  is  ftili 
applied  to  that  part  of  every  fire-arm  great  or  fmall,  that 
receives  the  powder. 

Cannon  were  formerly  made  of  a very  great  length,  which 
rendered  them  exceedingly  heavy,  and  the  ufe  of  them  very 
limited  and  troublefome.  There  were  fome  of  them  employ- 
ed by  the  Turks,  in  1 394,  at  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  then 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Chriftians,  and  alfo  in  1452,  which  threw 
a weight  of  100  lib.  ; but  they  could  not  Hand  repeated 
firing.  Louis  XII.  had  one  call  at  Tours  of  the  fame  fize, 
that  threw  a ball  from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  ot 
thefe  extraordinary  cannon  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dien, 
in  1546,  by  Don  John  de  Caftro,  and  is  now  in  the  caftle 
of  St.  Julian  de  Barra  ten  miles  from  Liffion.  The  length 
of  it  is  twenty  feet  feven  inches  ; its  diameter  at  the  middle 
is  fix  feet  three  inches;  and  it  threw  100  lib.,  weight.  It 
has  neither  dolphins,  rings,  nor  a button  ; is  of  an  unufual 
kind  of  metal,  and  has  a large  Indoftan  infeription  on  it, 
which  fays  that  it  was  caft  in  1400. 

Formerly  ftrange  and  uncommon  names  were  given  to 
cannon.  Thus  Louis  XII.,  in  1503,  had  twelve  brafs  can- 
non caft  of  an  extraordinary  fize  called  after  the  twelve  peers 
of  France.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  named  theirs 
after  their  faints.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  went 
againft  Tunis,  had  twelve  cannon  founded,  which  he  called 
the  Twelve  Apoftles.  At  Milan  there  is  a feventy  pounder 
called  the  Pimontelli ; and  there  is  one  at  Bois-le-duc  called 
the  Devil.  At  Dover  caftle  there  is  a fixty  pounder  called 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket-piftol.  There  is  an  eighty  pound- 
er in  the  tower  of  London  brought  thither  from  Edinburgh 
caftle  called  Mounts-meg.  There  is  alfo  an  eighty  pounder 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Berlin  palled  the  Thunderer,  and  one 
of  the  fame  caliber  at  Malaga  called  the  T errible.  There 
are  two  curious  fixty  pounders  in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen 
called  the  Meffengers  of  bad  news.  And  laftly  there  is  an 
uncommon  feventy  pounder  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that  fattened  the  copper  plates 
which  covered  the  ancient  Pantheon,  with  this  infeription  on 
it.  “ Ex  clavis  trabalibus  porticus  Agrippae.” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  thefe  uncom- 
mon names  were  moftly  laid  afide,  and  the  following  among 


other  more  general  ones  adopted. 

Pounders. 

Cwt. 

Cannon  royal  or  carthoun, 

48 

about 

90 

Ballard  cannon  or  ^ carthoun,  - 

36 

70 

\ carthoun,  - 

24 

60 

Whole  culverins,  - 

18 

- 

5° 

Demi-culverins,  - 

9 

. 

30- 

Falcon,  - - 

6 

- 

25 

f larged  fize,  - 

8 

- - 

18 

Saker  4 ordinary,  - 

6 

- - 

(.lowed  fort,  - - - 

5 

- 

13 

Bafililk 

CANNON, 


Pounders. 

Cwt. 

Bafilifk, 

- - - - 48  about 

85 

Serpentine, 

- ' - - 4 - * 

8 

Afpic, 

- - - - 2 - 

7 

Dragon, 

6 - - 

12 

Syren, 

• 

l 

• 

1 

Ov 

O 

f 

• 

81 

Falconer,  - - 

Rabinet,  - - 

- - - - - 1 

10, and 

Moyene,  - - 

See. 

- - - - 10  or  12  ounces. 

&c. 

Table  of  Garrifon  Guns. 


The  French  alfo  had  anciently  the  following  pieces  found- 
ed, feveral  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  France  at  this  day. 


Pounders. 

lib. 

Length. 

ft. 

in. 

Bafilic, 

48 

7200 

10 

O 

Dragon, 

40 

7000 

16 

6 

Flying  Dragon, 

32 

7000 

22 

0 

Le  Serpentin, 

24 

4300 

>3 

0 

La  Coulevrine, 

20 

7000 

16 

0 

Le  Paflemur, 

16 

4200 

18 

0 

L’Afpic, 

12 

4250 

11 

0 

Le  Pelfundeau, 

8 

3300 

15 

0 

Le  Pelican, 

6 

2400 

9 

0 

La  Demi  coulevrine. 

JO 

3850 

id 

0 

Le  Sacri, 

5 

2850 

13 

0 

Le  Sacret, 

4 

2500 

12 

0 

Le  Faucon, 

3 

2300 

8 

0 

Le  Fauconneau, 

2 

i35° 

10 

6 

Le  Ribadequin, 

1 

700 

8 

0 

Un  autre  Ribadequin, 

1 

2 

450 

6 

e> 

L’EmerUion, 

I 

% 

400  to  450 

4t°5 

Brafs  (hip-gun 

s# 

Iron  (hip-guns. 

O 

t-* 

n 

3 

3 

n> 

O 

F 

ft 

3 

3 

rt> 

o" 

CfQ 

Crq 

c r 

Crq 

crq 

F* 

*1 

ft 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

42 

9 6 

61 

2 

10 

42 

IO  0 

55 

I 

IO 

329  5 

55 

2 

7 

32 

9 6 53 

3 

23 

249  5 

51 

I 

12 

24 

9 5 48 

0 

0 

189  0 

48 

I 

0 

18 

9 0 

41 

1 

8 

129  0 

29 

O 

0 

12 

9 0 

32 

3 

3 

98  5 

26 

O 

0 

9 

8 5 

23 

2 

2 

6 

8 0 

*9 

O 

0 

6 

7 0 

17 

1 

*4 

3 

6 5 

11 

O 

0 

4 

6 0 

12 

2 

13 

3 

4 6 

7 

1 

7 

Brafs  garrifon  guns. 

Iron  garrifon  guns- 

O 

F 

rt> 

3 

O 

O 

3 

! 

5"’ 

3 

crq 

crq* 

cr 

3 

cro 

Crq' 

“S 

F 

rt 

sr 

r-f 

ft.  in. 

cwt.  qr. 

lib. 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lib.; 

42 

S-N 

O 

c 

64  O 

0 

32 

9 8 

56 

0 

O 

32 

9 2 

49  2 

18 

24 

9 8 

48 

O 

24 

8 4 

37  0 

0 

18 

9 0 

36 

O 

0 

18 

7 <5 

27  3 

0 

12 

7 8 

24 

O 

° 

12 

6 7 

18  2 

c 

9 

7 0 

18 

O 

° 

9 

6 0 

13  3 

0 

6 

6 1 

12 

O 

ol 

5 

5 3 

9 1 

0 

4 

5 4 

8 

O 

Brafs  battering 
pieces. 

Brafs  field 
pieces. 

New 

pieces. 

New 

pieces. 

Caliber.  | 

Length. 

| Weight. 

| Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

lib. 

ft.  in, 

cv.-t.  qr.  lib. 

lib. 

ft.  in. 

cwt.  qr.  lib. 

24 

9 8 

to 

O 

O 

12 

5 0 

00 

OO 

18 

9 0 

20  1 0 

6 

4 6 

4 3 10 

12 

7 8 

13  2 0 

3 6 

2 3 IO 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weights  of  the 
balls,  which  they  refpeftively  difcharge.  Thus  a piece  that 
difcharges  a ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a 24  pounder  ; one 
that  takes  a ball  of  12  pounds,  is  called  a 12  pounder ; and 
fo  of  the  reft  divided  into  the  following  forts. 

Ship-guns,  confifting  of  42,36,  24,  18,  12,  9,  6,  and  3 
pounders. 

Garrifon  guns,  confifting  of  42,  32,  24,  1 8,  12,  9,  and  6 
pounders.- 

Battering  guns,  confifting  of  24,  18,  and  12  pounders,  and 
fometimes  though  but  feldorn  of  42  pounders. 

Field  pieces  confifting  of  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  if,  1,  and  f 
pounders. 

Table  of  fhip-guns  fettled  in  1753. 


The  following  dimenfions.  &c.  for  all  forts  of  brafs  and 
iron  cannon  were  eftablifhed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in 
1764. 

Brass  Cannon. 


Nature. 

|Pounders.  j 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber  of 
the  gun. 

Diameter 

ofthelhot. 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lib. 

in.  hund. 

in.  hunt]. 

r 

42 

9 6 

61 

0 

O 

7-3 

6.68 

2+ 

9 6 

52 

0 

O 

5-83 

5-54 

X 

12 

9 0 

29 

0 

O 

4-^3 

4.40 

% i 

9 

9 0 

26 

0 

O 

4.21 

4.0 

7! 

6 

8 0 

T9 

0 

O 

3.66 

3-48 

3 

7 0 

ii 

2 

0 

2.91 

2.77 

ii 

6 0 

5 

2 

0 

2.31 

2.2 

£ 

r 

24 

8 0 

42 

I 

21 

5-83 

6-54 

12 

6 6 

21 

O 

14 

4-63 

4.40 

I- 

L 

6 

5 ° 

TO 

I 

O 

3.66 

3 48 

t 

24 

5 6 

l6 

I 

12 

6-83 

5-54 

F 

!tq  < 

1 

12 

5 0 

8 

3 

18 

4*63 

4.40 

127 

} 

6 

4 <5 

4 

3 

H 

3.66 

3.48 

f 

3 

3 6 

2 

3 

4 

2.91 

2.77 

Tt  2 


Iroh 
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Brass  Howitzers. 


Iron  Cannon. 


Nature. 

[pounders. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber  of 
the  gun. 

; Diameter 
'ofthefhot. 

In  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

in.  hund.. 

in.  bund. 

42 

9 6 

65 

O 

O 

7-3 

6.68 

32 

9 6 

55 

O 

O 

6.42 

6 10 

Heavy. 

24 

9 6 

49 

O 

O 

5-83 

5-54 

Light. 

24 

9 6 

47 

2 

0 

5-83 

5-54 

18 

9 0 40 

O 

0 

5-29 

5-°3 

Heavy. 

12 

9 0 

32 

2 

0 

4 '6.3 

4.40 

Medium. 

12 

8 63  x 

2 

0 

4.63 

440 

Light. 

12 

7 6 29 

i 

0 

4.63 

4.40 

* 

9 

9 0 

2 9 

O 

0 

4.21 

4-CQ 

9 

8 6 

27 

2 

0 

4.2 1 

4.00 

9 

8 0 

26 

2 

0 

4.21 

4.00 

9 

7 6 

24 

2 

Q 

4.21 

4.00 

9 

7 0 

23 

O 

O 

4.2 1 

4.00 

6 

9 0 

24 

O 

O 

3.66 

3-48 

6 

8 6 

23 

0 

O 

3.66 

3-48 

6 

8 0 

22 

0 

0 

3.66 

3'48 

6 

7 6 

20 

2 

O 

3.66 

3-48 

6 

7 0 

19 

0 

Q 

3.66 

3«48 

6 

6 6 

iS 

0 

Q 

3.66 

3-48 

6 

6 0 

16 

2 

0 

3 .66 

3-48 

4 

6 0 

12 

i 

O 

3.21 

3-04 

4 

5 6 

rx 

1 

O 

3-22 

3-<?4 

3 

4 6 

*7 

/ 

1 

O 

2.91 

2.77 

1 

2 

3 0 

I 

X 

25 

1.38 

1.32 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions,  & c.  eftablifhed  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  in  1764  for  brafs  howitzers,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a fort  of  fhort  cannon,  mounted  like  guns  on 
travelling  carriages,  and  were  much  later  in  coming  into  ufe 
than  either  guns  or  mortars. 


1 Nature. 

i 1 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber  of 
the  ho- 
witzer. 

Diameter 
of  the 
{hell. 

Chamber 
■ contains 
1 powder. 

inches 

ft.  in. 

cwt 

qr. 

lib 

in.  hund. 

in.  hund. 

lib.  oz. 

8 

3 2 

1 1 

O 

O 

O 

CO 

7-75 

3 8 

58 

2 2 

4 

O 

14 

5.62 

5-5o 

1 0 

4-5 

1 10 

2 

O 

14 

4-52 

4.40 

0 8 

Mortars  are  alfo  a kind  of  fhort  cannon  of  large  bores, 
with  chambers,  and  are  made  either  of  brafs  or  iron.  The 
following  are  the  dimenfions,  &c.  of  all  kinds  of  brafs  trior, 
tars,  whether  for  land  or  fea  fervice,  as  eftablifhed  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  in  1764. 


Brass  Mortars. 


Natures. 

1 — / — 

Length. 

Weight. 

1 

Caliber 
of  the 
mortar. 

Diameter 
of  the 
fhell. 

contains 

powder. 

) Chamber  1 

inches 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lib. 

in.  bund. 

in.  bund. 

lib.  oz. 

13  Sea 

5 3 

82 

O 

O 

13.0 

I2*75 

30 

0 

10  Sea 

f 9 

33 

O 

O 

IO. O 

9-75 

12 

8 

13  Land 

3 

8 

25 

O 

Q 

I3-° 

12-7  5 

10 

0 

10  Land 

2 9 

11 

O 

O 

10.0 

9-75 

3 

12 

8 Land 

2 

2 

4 

O 

O 

8.0 

7-75 

2 

c 

5»  8 orl 

royal,  j 

1 4 

1 

I 

0 

5.62 

5-5° 

0 

9 

4.  5 or  7 
coeborn  J 

1 ii 

0 

3 

0 

4-52 

4.40 

0 

5 

The 
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The  following  table  (hews,  at  one  view,  the  lengths  and  weights  of  our  brafs  cannon  as  they  Hand  at 
prefent,  with  their  refpedive  calibers,  or  the  diameters  of  their  bores,  the  diameters  of  their  fliot,  and  of 
their  {hot  gauges,  the  quantities  of  powder  employed  for  proving  them  refpedively,  their  refpedivecharg.es 
for  fervice,  for  faluting  with  them,  and  for  foaling  them. 

Brass  Guns  or  Cannon, 


Quantity  of  Powder 

% O 

c 

2 3 

!r-  2! 

uied  lor 

CO  • 

ST 

3-  ttf 

3 S 

O 3 c 

h 

< 

0 o* 

cr  3 

0 3. 

0 S'| 

<3 

Nature. 

ojq 

rt> 

Crq* 

CO 

CO 

CO 

c 

r&  -5 

5 2 

rr  c/3 

Oq 

W v> 

n S 

P3  pr 

n o>  0 

n 4 b 1 

B,  ST  ^ 1 

n n P 0 

p 

ft 

TJ 

•n 

n> 

-i 

< 

ET 

rr 

O 

to  C 

O pj 

0 

*“*-> 

w a, 

pr  , . ■-n 

• S n 

rr  ^ -n 

• G>  rr  i_j 

s d-  D 

O 

O 

cT 

3 

5" 

n 3 

if 

2r 

Crq  £L 

w fi  S' 

a 

5°  n> 

rt> 

re 

S'  '»J1 

S-  ' 

ft.  in. 

cwt.  qr 

lb. 

Xb.  ez. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz 

lb 

/oz. 

inches 

inches 

42  Bounder  Heavy 

9 

6 

66 

0 

O' 

31 

8 

H 

O 

IO 

8 

3 

4 

7.018 

6.684 

6-795 

16.244 

1 7.056 

or  near  164 

or  near  17 

J 2 Pounder  Heavy 

id 

0 

55 

0 

0 

26  12 

IO  I I 

8 

0 

2 

12 

6.410 

6.105 

6.207 

18.721 

19.656. 

or  near  18.7 

I 

24  Poun  derHeavy 

9 

6 

53 

0 

9 

21 

0 

s 

0 

6 

0 

2 

O 

5.824 

5-547 

5-639 

1 9-574 
or  near  19.6 

20.552 

24  Pounder  Med  urn 

8 

0 

3 

2 

18 

0 

8 

0 

6 

O 

i 

8 

5 824 

5-547 

5-639 

164S35 

I7-307 

or  near  i6~ 

or  near  17-J 

24  Pounder  .Light 

5 

6 

16 

3 

*3 

10 

0 

5 

O 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5.824 

5-54/ 

i-639 

11.3324* 

11.8983 

©r  near  1 1 j 

or  near  1 1 .9 

18  Pounder  Heavy 

9 

6 

45 

1 

20 

18 

O 

6 

O 

4 

8 

I 

8 

5.292 

j.040 

5-*24 

2 1 .542 

22.619 

or  near  2 1 7; 

or  near  22.6 

12  Pounder  Heavy 

9 

0 

3 1 

2 

8 

12 

O 

4 

O 

3 

O 

r 

O 

4.623 

4-403 

4.476 

23.3614 

24.528 

or  near  23-'- 

or  near  24.4 

12  Pounder  Generali 
Defaguliers  J 

7 

6 

22 

1 

21 

12 

0 

4 

O 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4.623 

4-403 

4.476 

19.46S 
or  near  19^ 

20.4406 
or  near  20.44 

x 2 Pounder  Medium 

6 

6 

21 

3 

O 

9 

0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

12 

4.623 

4.403 

4.476 

16.S72 

*7-7*5 

12  Pounder  Light 

5 

0 

8 

3 

4 

6 

c 

3 

0 

•3 

0 

0 

8 

4.623 

4- 4°3 

4.476 

12.9782 

13.627 

or  near  13 

or  near  13I 

6 Pounder  Heavy 

[ 

8 

0 

*9 

1 

6 

6 

c 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3.668 

3 49s 

3 -55 2 

26.172 
or  near  264 

27.444 
or  near  274 

. 6 Pounder  General") 

8 

3.668 

3-498 

3 -55 2 

Defaguliers  f 

7 

0 

12 

0 

24 

6 

0 

2 

C 

2 

0 

O 

22.901 

24.0137 

0 J 

or  near  22-^ 

or  near  24 

6 Pounder  Medium 

5 

O 

10 

0 

20 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3.668 

3-498 

3-552 

*6-3577 

16.7623 

or  near  16  j 

or  near  i6f 

6 Pounder  Light 

4 

6 

5 

0 

18 

3 

0 

1 

8 

1 

8 

0 

4 

3.668 

3 -49s 

3-552 

14.722 

*5-4374 

or  near  14^ 

or  near  154 

3 Pounder  Heavy 

7 

O 

1 1 

3 

*9 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

O 

0 

4 

2.913 

2 -775 

2.820 

28.S36 

30.2702 
or  near  30^- 

3 Pounder  General ) 
.Defaguliers  j 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

T 

0 

0 

4 

2.913 

2 -7  75 

2.820 

24.7 1 7 

25.946 
or  near  26 

3 Pounder  Light 

3 

0 

1 

3 

16 

1 

8 

0 

8 

O 

8 

0 

2 

2.9x3 

3-775 

2.820 

12.3584 

12.973 

or  near  123 

or  near  13 

1 Pounder  Heavy 

5 

0 

3 

2 

12 

1 

O 

0 

6 

O 

6 

0 

2.OI9 

*-923 

' 

*•955 

29.7181 

3 1. 201 1 
or  near  314 

The 
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The  following  i3  a fimilar  table,  for  iron  guns  and  carronades. 
Iron  Guns  and  Carronades. 


Nature. 

Length. 

1 

Weight. 

Powder  for 

CalibersorDiame- 
ters  of  the  Bores. 

Diameter  of  the 
Shot. 

Diameters  of  the 
Shot  Gauges. 

Number  of  the 
Calibers  in  the 
length  of  each 
GunorCarronade. 

Pi  s-|  | 

Proof. 

1 

Service. 

IP 

| Saluting. 

| Scaling. 

54-  •“*  2L  cr 

3 n*  ra 

3 9 — " ° 

a-  5 0 -n 

O 3 3 rt 

’ 0 s*  ST 

fc.  in. 

cwt.  qr 

Jb. 

lb.  oz. 

lb*  oz 

lb. 

OZ, 

lb 

OZ. 

inches 

inches 

inches 

68  Pounder  Carronades 

5 2 

3 6,  0 

O 

13  0 

6 0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

8.05 

8.00 

7.7018 

7-75 

4 z Pounder  Gun 

10  0 

67  0 

O 

25  O 

14  0 

10 

8 

3 

4 

7.OI8 

6.684 

6-795 

17.099 

I7-9533 

or  near  17 

or  near  18 

42  Pounder  Carronades 

4 3i 

22  1 

O 

9 0 

4 8 

4 

8 

1 

8 

6.85 

6.684 

6*795 

7.5182 

7.7049 

32  Pounder  Gun 

ro  0 

58  0 

c 

21  8 

10  11 

8 

0 

2 

12 

6.410 

6.IO5 

6.207 

C* 

00 

19.656 

32  Pounder  Carronade 

4 o£ 

17  0 

14 

8 0 

4 0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

6.25 

6.105 

6.207 

7.72 

7 -9°33 

24  Pounder  Gun 

10  0 

32  0 

0 

18  0 

8 0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

5.824 

5-547 

5-639 

20.604 

21-6338 

24  Pounder  Carronade 

3 7| 

13  0 

0 

6 0 

3 0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5‘67 

6-547 

5-639 

7.672 

7.S42 

18  Pounder  Gun 

9 6 

42  0 

0 

*5  0 

6 0 

4 

8 

1 

8 

5.292 

5.040 

5.124 

21.542 

22.619 

or  near  22.6 

18  Pounder  Carronade 

3 3 

9 0 

0 

4 0 

2 0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5-i4 

5.040 

5.124 

7-587 

7-738 

12  Pounder  Gun 

9 6 

34  0 

0 

12  0 

4 0 

3 

0 

r 

O 

4.623 

4-403 

4.476 

24.6593 

25.8914 

12  Pounder  Carronade 

2 2 

5 3 

10 

3 0 

1 8 

1 

8 

O 

12 

4.50 

4-4°3 

4*476 

5-7777 

5*905 

9 Pounder  Gun 

9 6 

30  1 

0 

9 0 

3 0 

2 

4 

0 

12 

4.200 

4.000 

4.066 

27.095 

28.5 

or  near  27 

or  28I 

6 Pounder  Gun 

9 0 

24  0 

0 

6 0 

2 0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3. 668 

3-498 

3-552 

29.444 

30-875 

or  29$ 

4 Pounder  Gun 

6 0 

12  i 

0 

4 0 

1 5 

1 

5 

O 

6 

3.204 

3-o53 

3.104 

22.47 

23-583 

3 Pounder  Gun 

4 6 

7 1 

0 

3 0 

1 d 

1 

O 

0 

4 

2.913 

2-77  5 

2.820 

18.5376 

19.459 

2 Pounder  Gun 

3 9 

4 2 

0 

2 0 

0 11 

0 1 1 

0 

3 

2.544 

2.423 

2.463 

17.69 

j8-57 

1 Pounder  Gun 

3 0 

2 2 

0 

1 0 

0 6 

0 

6 

0 

2.019 

1.923 

1 -955 

17.8 

18.7 

5 Pounder  Gun 

3 0 

1 2 

0 

0 8 

-°-3 

c' 

3|o 

1 

1.602 

1.526 

I-55I 

22.471 

23*59* 

The  following  is  a fimilar  table  for  the  lengths,  weights,  See.  of  brafs  mortars,  which  are  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a fpecies  of  Ihort  cannon,  ufed  by  us  at  prefent. 

Brass  Mortars. 


Nature. 

Length. 

13  Inches  Sea  Service 

ft,  i». 

5 3 

13  Inches  Land  Service 

3 8 

10  Inches  Sea  Service 

4 8 

10  Inches  Land  Service 

2 9 

8 Inches  Land  Service 

2 2 

5.6  Inches  Land  Service 

1 4 

4.5  Inches  Land  Service 

1 i| 

crq 

ST* 


° 3 


Powder  for 
Proof. 

Powder. 

1 Shells  contain  | 

Weight  of  Shells 
empty. 

3 s 

S' 9: 
< c 
S 3 
0’  1 

§ w 

2-,  Crq 
4-  n> 
Cn 

.°  r' 

1 

Chambers  con- 
tain Powder. 

Powder  for  burft- 
ing  Shells. 

| 1 

Powder  for 
Scaling. 

lb.  oz. 

lb. 

OZ 

lb. 

yards. 

b.  oz.  gr 

lb.  oz.  gr. 

ib.  oz.  gr. 

30  0 

10 

4 

1 97 

4100 

3200 

6 12  0 

1 

4 G 

9 8 

10 

4 

‘97 

2100 

91  8 

6 12  0 

0 

8 0 

1 2 8 

4 

5 

93 

3800 

1280 

2 14  0 

0 

14  0 

3 14 

4 

5 

93 

IQOO 

4 0 0 

2 I4  O 

0 

4 0 

2 0 

2 

12 

45§ 

1700 

2 O IO 

I I4O 

0 

3 0 

0 9 

1 

0 

15 

1200 

O 

M 

O 

O II  0 

0 

2 0 

-2-ii 

0 

7 

8 

IOOO 

0 8 oj 

050 

0 

i|  0 

i 
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The  following  is  a fimilar  table  for  the  lengths,  weights, 
&c.  of  iron  mortars  ufed  by  us  at  prefent. 


Iron  Mortars. 


Nature. 

Length. 

Weight.  • 

Powder  for 

Ranges  at  an  Eleva- 
tion of  450. 

Proof. 

1 Burfting  Shells. 
1 

Filling  Shells. 

! Scaling. 

13  Inches 
10  Inches 

ft.  in- 

4 4 

c wt.cjr.  lb. 
30  O C 
OOO 

lb.  oz 
8 8 
3 4 

b.  oz. 
6 12 

2 14 

lb'  oz. 

10  4 
4 5 

lb.  oz. 
0 8 

0 4 

yards 

1800 

i6co 

The  following  is  a fimilar  table  for  howitzers,  as  we  now 
ufe  them. 

Brass  Howitzers. 


Nature. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Powder  for 

Weight  of  Shells 
empty. 

Ranges  at  an  Eleva- 
tion of  450. 

Proving. 

1 

Scaling. 

1 

| Burfting  Shells. 

ft.  in. 

cwt.qr.lb 

lb.  oz 

lb  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

lb. 

yards 

10  Inches 

3 

25  3 

0 

7 0 

0 IC 

2 14 

93 

3000 

8 Inches 

3 1 

12  3 

0 

3 8 

0 8 

1 14 

43  \ 

2000 

5.6  Inches 

2 

4 0 

4 

1 0 

0 4 

0 11 

15 

1400 

4.5  Inches 

1 10 

2 1 

8 

0 8 

0 2 

0 5 

8 

I 200 

The  names  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a cannon  are  the  fol- 
lowing. See  Plate  I.  Cannon,  Jig.  I. 

A B is  the  whole  length  of  the  gun,  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
cafcable,  to  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  or  mouth  of  the 
piece  : and  the  grand  exterior  divifions  are  thefe  that  follow. 

A E.  The  firft  reinforce,  or  that  part  of  the  gun  which  is 
rext  to  the  breech,  and  is  made  ftronger  than  the  other  parts 
to  refift  the  force  of  the  powder.  It  includes  the  bafe  ring, 
the  ogee  next  to  it,  the  vent-field,  the  vent-aftragal,  and  the 
firft  reinforce-ring.  E F.  The  fecond  reinforce.  It  begins 
where  the  firft  reinforce  ends,  and  is  made  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  firft.  It  includes  the  ogee  next  to  the  firft  reinforce 
ring,  the  trunnions,  and  the  fecond  reinforce  ring.  F B. 
The  chaee,  beginning  where  the  fecond  reinforce  ends,  and 
extending  from  thence  quite  to  the  muzzle.  It  includes  the 
ogee  next  to  the  fecond  reinforce  ring,  the  chace-girdle  and 
aftragal,  and  the  muzzle  and  aftragal.  H B.  The  muzzle, 
properly  fo  called,  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the  muzzle 
aftragal  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece.  But  the  word  muzzle  is 
alfo  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  mouth  of  the 
gun. 

The  fmaller  exterior  divifions  of  a cannon  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ah.  The  cafcable,  the  hindermoft  part  of  the  breech  of 
the  gun,  extending  from  the  bafe  ring  to  the  extremity  of 
the  knob  or  button.  L The  cafcable-aftragal,  which  i«  the 


part  that  diminilhes  between  the  two  breech -mouldings,  c. 
The  neck  of  the  cafcable,  which  is  the  narrow,  rounding, 
diminifhing  part  of  the  metal  between  the  breech-moulding 
and  the  button.  A C.  The  breech.  The  folid  piece  of  me- 
tal or  part  of  the  gun  from  the  vent  to  the  extremity  of  the 
bafe -ring,  terminating  where  the  cafcable  begins.  A t.  The 
breech-mouldings.  They  are  thofe  eminent  or  prominent 
rounding  parts  between  the  bafe  ring  and  the  neck  of  the 
cafcable,  and  ferve  only  as  ornaments  to  the  piece,  r s.  The 
bafe-ring  and  ogee,  or  refiftance.  Thefe  are  ornamental 
mouldings,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  fomewhat  in  the 
fhape  of  S.  is  taken  from  civil  architecture,  and  made  ufe  of 
in  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers.  C D.  The  vent-field.  It 
is  the  part  that  extends  from  the  vent  to  the  firft  reinforce- 
aftragal.  t.  The  vent-aftragal  and  fillets,  or  the  mouldings 
and  fillets  at  or  near  the  vent.  u.  The  charging  cylinder, 
which  is  all  the  fpace  or  length  from  the  chace  aftragal  to 
the  muzzle-aftragal.  pq.  The  firft  reinforce-ring  and  ogee, 
which  is  the  ornament  on  the  fecond  reinforce,  f.  The  firft 
reinforce-aftragal,  which  is  the  ornament  between  the  firft 
and  fecond  reinforce.  F I.  The  chace-girdle,  which  is  the 
ornament  clofe  to  the  trunnions.  T.  The  trunnions,  which 
are  two  folid  cylindrical  pieces  of  metal,  in  every  gun,  which 
projeft  from  the  fame,  and  fupport  it  on  its  carriage.  G. 
The  dolphins,  which  are  two  handles  placed  on  the  fecond 
reinforce-ring  of  brafs  guns,  which  refemble  the  fifti  of  that 
name.  They  are  ufeful  for  , mounting  and  difmounting  the 
guns  with.  VW.  The  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee  are 
the  two  ornaments  joining  the  trunnions.  V.  The  fecond 
reinforce-aftragal,  which  is  the  moulding  neared  the  trun- 
nions. X.  The  chace-aftragal  and  fillets  are  the  two  laft 
mentioned  ornaments  taken  jointly.  Z.  The  muzzle- 
aftragal  and  fillets  are  the  joint  ornaments  neareft  to  the- 
muzzle,  m.  The  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  or  projecting  part 
behind  the  muzzle  mouldings.  «.  The  muzzle-mouldings, 
which  are  the  ornaments  at  the  very  muzzle  or  mouth  of  the 
piece. 

The  interior  parts  of  a cannon  are  the  following  ; 

o.  The  bore,  is  the  interior  cavity  which  receives  the  pow- 
der and  Ihot.  a.  The  mouth,  is  the  entrance  of  the  bore. 
d.  The  vent,  which  in  all  kinds  of  fire-arms  is  commonly  or 
vulgarly  called  the  touch-hole.  It  is  a fmall  hole,  pierced  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  bore  or  chamber  for  priming  the 
piece  with  powder,  or  for  introducing  the  tube,  in  order, 
when  lighted,  to  fet  fire  to  the  change,  e.  The  chamber, 
which  is  ufed  only  in  guns  of  large  calibers,  is  the  place, 
where  the  powder  forming  the  charge  is  lodged. 

The  following  are  tools  for  loading  and  firing  cannon. 

Coins,  or  wedges,  which  are  laid  under  the  breech  of  a 
gun,  for  the  purpofe  of  either  elevating  or  deprefiing  it. 

Handfpikes,  for  moving  and  laying  it  with. 

Ladles,  for  loading  the  gun  with  loofe  powder. 

Rammers,  which  are  cylinders  of  wood,  of  the  fame  dia- 
meters and  axes  with  the  (hot.  They  ferve  for  ramming 
home  the  wads  put  upon  the  powder  arvd  (hot. 

The  fponge,  which  is  fixed  at  the  oppoftte  end  of  the 
rammer,  covered  with  lambfkin.  It  ferves  for  cleaning  out 
the  gun  when  fired. 

Screwa,  which  are  ufed  with  field-pieces,  inftead  of  coins 
or  wedges.  The  ferew  ferves  not  only  for  elevating  or  de- 
prefiing the  gun,  but  for  keeping  it  at  the  fame  angle  of  ele=- 
vation  or  deprefiion. 

The  tools  necefl’ary  for  proving  cannon  are  the  fearcher 
with  a reliever,  and  the  fearcher  with  one  point. 

The  fearcher  is  an  iron,  hollow  at  one  end  to  receive  a 
wooden  handle,  and  on  the  other  end  has  from  four  to  eight 

flat. 
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flat  fprings,  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long  pointed  and 
turned  outwards  at  the  ends. 

The  reliever  is  an  iron  flat  ring,  with  a wooden  handle  at 
right  angles  to  it.  When  a gun  is  to  be  fearched,  after  it 
has  been  fired,  this  fearch.er  is  introduced,  and  turned  every- 
way from  end  to  end  ; and  if  there  is  any  hole  the  point  of 
one  or  other  of  the  fprings  gets  into  it,  and  remains  till  the 
reliever,  palling  round  the  handle  of  the  fearcher,  and  prefling 
the  fprings  together,  relieves  it. 

When  there  is  any  hole  or  roughnefs  in  the  gnn,  the 
diftanee  from  the  mouth  is  marked  on  the  outfide  with 
chalk. 

The  other  fearcher  has  alfo  a wooden  handle,  and  a point 
at  the  fore  end,  of  about  an  inch  long,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length.  About  this  point  is  put  fome  wax  mixed  with  tal- 
low, which  when  introduced  into  the  hole  or  cavity  is  prefled 
in,  when  the  impreflion  on  the  wax  gives  the  depth  ; and 
the  length  is  known  by  the  motion  of  the  fearcher  backwards 
and  forwards.  If  a hole  is  one-ninth  of  an  inch  deep,  the 
gun  is  rejefted. 

Cannon,  Conf ruction  of.  Moll  nations  in  a great  meafure 
agree  in  the  form  and  general  divifions  of  a cannon,  with 
the  exception  that  the  French  place  the  trunnions  half  a 
caliber  farther  back,  or  nearer  to  the  breech  than  others. 

As  the  lengths  fixed  on  by  general  Armftrong,  formerly 
furveyor  general  of  the  ordnance,  as  bell  for  fome  guns,  in 
confequence  of  experiments  made  by  him,  are  Hill  re- 
tained by  us,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  his  general 
conftru&ion  both  for  brafs  and  iron  cannon,  which  is 'as 


follows. 

The  whole  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven 
equal  parts,  take  the  length  of  the  firft  reinforce,  A E, 
equal  to  two  of  thefe  parts,  and  that  of  the  fecond  rein- 
force, E F,  equal  to  one  of  thefe  parts,  together  with  one 
diameter  of  the  bore,  leaving  the  length  of  the  chace  equal 
to  four  of  thefe  parts,  wanting  one  diameter  of  the  bore. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  breech,  A C,  or  the  diftanee  from 
the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring  to  the  beginning  of  the  bore, 
is  always  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  vent. 
The  trunnions,  T,  are  always  one  caliber  or  diameter  of  the 
bore  in  length  clear  of  the  fecond  reinforce  ring,  and  as 
much  in  diameter ; and  they  are  placed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  a right  line  drawn  through  their  centres  touches 
the  lower  part  of  the  bore,  as  in  Jig.  4.  where  that  line  is 
marked  a b.  The  length  of  the  cafcable,  A h,  is  always 
equal  to  two  calibers  or  diameters  of  the  bore  and  a quarter. 

The  following  are  the  general  dimenfions  of  brafs  guns, 
according  to  this  conftrudlion. 

Suppofing  the  caliber  of  the  gun  to  be  divided  into  16 
equal  parts, 

Inches. 


The  thicknefs  of  the  metal,  from  the  hind  part  of 
the  bafe  ring  to  the  bore,  or  thicknefs  of  the 
breech  will  be 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  end  of  the  firft  re- 
inforce ring  will  be  - - 

Thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  fame  place,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  reinforce 
Thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
reinforce  ..... 

Thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  fame  place,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  chace  .... 
Thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  end  of  .the  chace  or  muzzle, 
exclufive  of  the  mouldings 

Mouldings. 

Breadth  of  the  bafe  ring  - 
Breadth  of  the  ogee  next  to  the  bafe  ring 


1 6 

I2.j 

8 


*•5 

3.0 


Diftanee  from  the  ogee  to  the  fore  part  of  the  aftragal 


one  calibre 

Breadth  of  each  of  the  fillets  of  the  aftragal  - 0.28 

Breadth  of  the  aftragal,  or  half  round  - o.$6 

Total  breadth  of  the  aftragal  and  fillets  - 1.12 

Breadth  of  each  of  the  fillets  at  the  ftrft  and  fecond 
reinforce  ring  - - - - 0.25 

Breadth  of  the  firft  and  of  the  fecond  reinforce  rings  1.25 
Breadth  of  the  ogees,  next  to  thefe  rings  - 1.5 

Breadth  of  the  fillets  at  the  muzzle  - - 6.23 


— - - j 

The  muzzle  ogee  in  a 12  pounder,  and  guns  of  higher 
calibers  is  equal  to  1.25  inches  or  inch.  But  in  a 9 
pounder,  and  guns  of  (mailer  calibers,  it  is  only  equal  to  one 
inch.  The  chace-girdle  and  aftragal  are  equal  to  one  ca- 
liber. 

The  diftanee  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  to  the  muzzle 
aftragal  is  equal  to  a diameter  of  the  fecond  reinforce  ring, 
in  18  pounders  and  guns  of  higher  calibers;  but  in  a 12 
pounder,  and  guns  of  fmaller  calibers,  it  is  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  firft  reinforce  ring. 

The  riling  or  fwelling  of  the  mouldings  at  the  firft  and 
fecond  reinforces  is  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  ; and  the 
riling  of  the  bafe -ring  is  determined  by  laying  a ruler  to  the 
extremities  of  the  firft  and  fecond  reinforce  mouldings. 

The  diameter  of  the  gun,  through  the  fwelling  of  the 
metal  at  the  muzzle,  is  always  equal  t»  the  diameter  ®f  the 
fecond  reinforce  ring. 

Parts  of  the  Cafcable. 

From  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe  ring  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
fillet  next  to  the  button,  the  diftanee  ;s  equal  to  three-fourth 
parts  of  a caliber.  The  diftanee  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
fillet  next  to  the  button  to  the  centre  of  the  button  is  equal 
to  one  caliber.  The  diftanee  from  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe 
ring  to  the  hind  part  of  the  fillet,  between  the  two  ogees,  is  a 
fixih  part  of  the  caliber.  The  diameter  of  the  fillet  next 
to  the  button  is  equal  to  one  caliber  and  a half.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  neck  of  the  cafcable  is  equal  to  three  fourth  parts 
of  a caliber.  The  diameter  of  the  button  is  fomewhat  more 
than  one  caliber. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  (hell  at  the  vent  is  three 
inches  broad,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  ring  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vent-aftragal,  leaving  that  fpace  for 
the  eafe  of  turning.  And  the  vent  is  the  fifth  part  of  an 
inch. 

General  dimenfion,  according  to  this  conftru&ion,  for 
iron  guns. 

Suppofing  the  calibre  of  the  gun  to  be  divided  into  14 
equal  parts,  we  fhall  have, 

Parts, 


The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  vent  from  the  bore  16 
The  thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce, 
equal  to  . 14.^ 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
reinforce  equal  to  - - - 13.5 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce 
equal  to  . . 12.5 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  beginning  of  the  chace 
equal  to  - - . - . 11.5 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  at  the  end  of  the  chace  ormuzzle, 
equal  to  - ...  g 


The  mouldings,  and  the  reft  of  the  dimenfions,  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  the  brafs  guns.  The  diameter  of  the  vent, 
however,  in  his  iron  guns,  is  one-fourth  part  of  an  inch, 
whereas  it  is  only  a fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  his  brafs 
cannon. 

The  length  of  brafs  guns,  according  to  him  (general 
Armftrong),  are  the  following  : 
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ft.  in. 

The  32  pounder  10  o 
The  24  pounder  9 5 
The  18  pounder  9 5 
The  12  pounder  9 o 
The  6 pounder  8 o 
The  ,3  pounder  7 o 
The  1 5 pounder  6 o 

And,  according  to  him,  the  length,  of  the  iron 


Of  the 

32 

pounder  was 

9 

5 

24 

pounder  - 

9 

0 

Of  the 

18 

pounder  - 

9 

0 

Of  the 

12 

pounder 

8 

0 

Of  the 

9 

pounder  - 

7 

0 

Of  the 

6 

pounder  - 

6 

6 

And  of  the 

3 

pounder  - 

4 

6 

General  Armftrong,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  fit teft  and 
belt  lengths  for  battering-  pieces,  made  experiments  in  17,36 
with  brafs  24  pounders  of  different  lengths,  but  of  nearly  the 
fame  weight.  After  a great  number  of  ti  ials  and  experiments 
with  them,  he  fixed  on  nine  feet  fix  inches  as  the  belt  length 
for  a 24  pounder  battering  piece,  though  fame  of  the  ranges 
with  one  only  nine  feet  long,  with  the  fame  charge  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  ball,  and  with  the  fame  elevation, 
were  fomewhat  greater  than  the  greateil  of  thofe  with  one 
nine  feet  fix  inches  long. 

In  the  following  table  are  the  lengths  of  the  24  pounders 
with  which  he  made  a multiplicity  of  experiments,  and  three 
of  the  iongeft  ranges  of  each,  loaded  with  fixteen  pounds 
of  powder. 

Brass  24  Pounders. 


Length. 

Range  in 
Yards. 

Range  in 
Yards. 

£5  £> 

• n> 

ft.  in. 

yards 

v arris 

y,i  ids 

! 0 6 

CO 

CO 

-r 

CJ 

2614 

2406 

10  0 

2570 

2532  24.36 

9 6 

2633 

2560 

2 5°° 

9 0 

-96 

2494 

2563 

8 6 

2586 

2490 

2466 

8 0 

2438 

247°i2453 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  even  fuppofe  all  thefe  pieces 
to  have  been  bored  exaftly  alike,  and  their  vents  to  have  been 
placed  alfo  exadlly  alike,  with  regard  to  the  bottoms  of  their 
bores,  thefe  experiments  are  not  calculated  for  determining 
precifely  the  bell  length  of  a 24  pounder,  either  for  battering 
in  breach,  or  for  any  other  fervice.  For  thefe  fuppofitions 
relative  to  their  refpedtive  bores  and  vents  being  even  granted, 
no  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them  than  this,  that 
nine  feet  fix  inches  is  about  the  bell  length  fora  24  pounder, 
that  is  to  be  ufed  with  a charge  of  16  pounds  of  powder. 
But  a charge  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ball  is  prepofleroufly  large  for  any  kind  of  fervice  whatfoever. 
It  does  not  follow  from  them  that  nine  feet  fix  inches  would 
have  been  found  the  beft  for  a 24  pounder,  had  the  charge  he 
madeufe  of  been  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  even  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ball,  the  laft  of  which,  if 
the  windage  be  very  fmall,  is  fufficient  even  forbattering  with. 

if  a fpecific  charge  of  powder  be  fixed  on  as  the  fittefl  for 
a gun  of  a given  caliber  for  a given  fervice,  the  belt  way  to 
afcertain  the  proper  length  of  fuch  a gun,  it  appears,  would 
be  to  have  one  of  that  caliber  cafl  longer  than  what  is  necef- 
fary,  and  then  to  cut  it  fhorter  and  fhorter,  by  a few  inches 
at  a time,  firing  it  always  at  the  fame  elevation  with  the 
Vol.VI. 


given  charge.  But  even  this  experiment  would  only  de- 
termine its  fittefl  length  for  that  particular  fervice,  with  the 
faid  affirmed  charge  of  powder.  There  ought  to  be  guns  of 
very  different  lengths,  even  of  the  fame  caliber,  for  different 
kinds  of  fervice.  I or  no  one  length  for  a gun  of  a given 
caliber  will  render  it  fittefl  for  various  fpecies  of  fervice. 

Though  the  velocity  increafes  with  the  length  of  the  gun, 
yet  it  increafes  in  a much  fmalier  ratio,  the  velocities  being 
in  ratios  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  ratios  of  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  lengths  of  the  bore,  and  fomewhat  greater  than  the  ratios 
of  the  cube  roots  of  the  faid  lengths,  or  nearly  in  middle  ratios 
between  the  two.  And  as  the  range  increafes  in  a much  lefs 
ratio  than  the  velocity,  being  nearly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the 
fame,  when  the  gun  and  elevation  are  the  fame,  or  nearly,  as 
the  fifth  root  of  the  length  of  the  bore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
range  is  very  little  increafed  by  a great  increafe  in  the  length 
of  the  bore.  The  increafe,  indeed,  is  fo  fmall,  that  doubling 
the  length  of  the  gun  does  not  augment  the  range  more  than 
about  a feventh  part. 

As  the  eafy  and  expeditions  movement  and  conveyance  of 
artillery  from  place  to  place  are  of  the  firfl  importance  ore 
adtual  fervice,  and  tend  greatly  to  expedite  and  accelerate 
operations  of  an  army  in  the  field,  it  is  a confideration  of  the 
utmoil  confequence  to  have  field-pieces  as  light  as  poffible, 
both  by  fhortening  the  lengths  of  their  bores,  and  leffen- 
ing  their  thicknefs  of  metal.  A proper  diminution  of  the 
windage  would  make  the  range  of  a fhort  gun  as  great  as 
that  of  one  of  double  the  length  with  the  cuflpmary  windage. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  refults  of  very  ufeful  expe- 
riments made  at  Mahon  in  Minorca  in  1745  by  general  Wil- 
liamfon,  and  other  officers  of  artillery,  with  two  iron  18 
pounders,  one  of  which  was  1 1 feet  long,  and  weighed  5 1 cwt. 
o qr.  5 lb.  and  the  other  9 feet  long,  weighing  39 cwt.  1 qr. 
3 lb.  The  objedt  of  thefe  experiments  was  partly  to  deter- 
mine which  of  thefe  lengths  was  fittefl  for  an  18  pounder, 
and  partly  to  afcertain  what  charge  of  powder  would  o-ive  the 
greateft  ranges  with  them. 
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CANNON. 


It  appears  from  thefe  experiments,  that  when  thofe  eigh- 
teen pounders  were  charged  with  nine  pounds  of  pow- 
der, their  ranges  were  generally  fomewhat  greater  at  the  fame 
elevation  than  they  were  when  loaded  with  either  more  or 
lefs  ; and  that  thofe  of  the  eighteen  pounder,  nine  feet  long, 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  other,  eleven  feet  long,  with  the  fame 
charge  of  half  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

They  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  made  with  at- 
tention and  accuracy.  But  as  they  were  all  made  with  a 
charge  of  powder  by  far  too  great  for  any  kind  of  fervice 
with  an  eighteen  pounder,  no  juft  conclufion  can  be  drawn 
from  them  with  regard  to  the  beft  length  for  a gun  of  that 
caliber.  Befides,  as  there  were  only  two  lengths  made  ufe  of, 
the  only  inference  any  one  can  be  juftified  in  deriving  from 
them  is  this,  that  nine  feet  is  a better  length  than  eleven  feet 
for  an  eighteen  pounder,  when  iired  with  nine  pounds  of 
power.  "They  have  no  tendency  whatfoever  to  determine 
what  length  is  fitted  for  a cannon  of  that  caliber,  when 
fred  with  fix,  or  four,  See.  pounds  of  powder. 

Mr.  Muller,  however,  regarded  them  as  perfe&ly  con- 
clufive  on  this  head,  from  finding  that  4160  yards,  the 
greateft  range  of  the  piece,  nine  feet  long,  at  an  elevation  of 
45  degrees,  with  nine  pounds  of  powder,  differed  only  thirty 
yards  from  4190  yards,  the  greateft  poffible  range  of  a gun 
of  that  caliber,  according  to  an  erroneous  theory  of  his, 
founded  on  a mifconception  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  meaning, 
in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Principia,  and  expreffes  himfelf 
exultingly  in  the  following  words.  “ Thus  we  have  at  laft 
determined  that  important  queftion  in  artillery  fought  for 
ever  fince  its  invention.” 

This  gentleman,  after  afferting  that  the  greateft  velocity 
which  a leaden  bullet  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter 
campoffibly  have  is  that  which,  uniformly  continued,  would 
carry  it  through  39^  feet  per  fecond,  animadverts  on 
Mr.  Robins’s  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  fhot 
in  the  following  words. 

“ Mr.  Robins  thinks  to  prove,  in  his  feventh  problem, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  foregoing  leaden  bullet  is  1668  feet 
in  a fecond,  which  is  more  than  four  times  greater  than  that 
above  ; and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  pretends  to  have 
found  the  fame  velocity  by  experiments.  As  he  feems  to 
build  his  theory  upon  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  principles,  had  he 
read  the  40th  propofition,  book  fecond,  of  his  Principia,  he 
mull  have  been  convinced  of  his  miftake.” 

This  is  a heavy  charge,  and  were  it  well  founded,  would, 
in  a great  meafure,  invalidate  all  that  Mr.  Robins  has  ad- 
vanced, in  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  firft  velocities 
of  fhot,  as  this  is  the  only  example  that  Mr.  Robins  cal- 
culates in  his  feventh  propofition  from  his  theory  of  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  fluid  generated  by  the  firing  of  gunpow- 
der, which  he  compares,  in  his  ninth  propofition,  with  the 
velocity  afeertained  by  means  of  his  balliftic  pendulum, 
and  finds  to  be  almoft  the  fame.  This  is  the  place  that  Mr. 
Muller  refers  to,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Mr.  Robins  as  pretend- 
ing to  have  found  the  fame  velocity  by  experiments.  It 
is,  moreover,  deferring  of  obfervation,  that  Mr.  Robins  does 
not  fpeak  of  this  velocity  as  the  greateft  that  can  poffibly 
be  communicated  to  fuch  a ball.  For  a much  greater  one  un- 
doubtedly maybe  fo  communicated.  And  it  cannot  with  juftice 
be  alleged  that  Mr.  Robins  built  this  part  at  lead  of  his  theory 
on  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  principles,  as  his  method  of  determining 
the  firft  velocities  of  bullets  is  entirely  his  own.  The  miftake 
lies  not  with  Mr.  Robins,  but  with  Mr.  Muller  himfelf,  who 
could  not,  when  he  made  the  auimadverfion,  have  read  with 
proper  attention  the  faid  40th  propofition  of  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Principia,  which  relates  entirely  to’the  defeent  of  bodies 
in  an  infinitely  compreffed  and  pevfeftly  fluid  medium  ; where- 
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as  Mr.  Robins’s  calculation  juft  mentioned  refers  exprefsly 
to  projeftile  motion  : and  that  proje&ile  velocity  may  be 
much  greater  than  the  greateft  velocity,  by  which  a body 
can  defeend  by  its  comparative  weight  in  fuch  a fluid,  i3 
what  no  perfon,  who  has  confidered  the  fubjefl  with  the 
leaft  attention,  will  offer  to  deny.  Even  Galileo  himfelf, 
who  was  the  firft  that  ftudied  with  any  care  the  motions  of 
projeftiles  and  the  nature  of  refilling  mediums,  feems  to  have 
been  fufficiently  fenfible  of  this  truth.  For,  in  his  fourth 
dialogue,  after  obferving  that  the  heavieft  bodies  would  in 
time,  by  defeending  in  the  air,  acquire  a degree  of  velocity 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  increafed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  fee  light  bodies  foun  arrive  at  their  greateft  velocity 
poffible,  be  fays,  “ This  determinate  and  ultimate  velocity- 
may  be  called  the  greateft  which  fuch  a heavy  body  can 
naturally  obtain  in  the  air.  But  this  velocity  I imagine  to 
be  much  lefs  than  that  which  is  given  to  the  fame  ball  flung 
by  fired  pewder.”  And  he  propofes  to  prove  this,  by  firft 
firing  a rnu fleet  loaded  with  a leaden  ball  and  a proper 
charge  of  powder  From  a hundred  yards  high  or  more  againft 
a (tone  pavement,  and  then  firing  the  fame  with  a like  charge 
againft  a ftone  of  the  fame  fort  at  a few  yards  dillance,  and 
examining  which  of  the  balls  was  molt  flatted.  Every  body 
now  knows  that  this  imagination  of  his  was  perfedlly 

juft-_ 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  begins  the  faid  propofition  in  his  fecond 
book  with  a rule  for  determining  the  greateft  velocity,  with 
which  a globe  can  defeend  in  an  infinitely  compreffed  and 
completely  fluid  medium.  His  words  are  the  following 
“ Sit  A pondus  globi  in  vacuo,  B pondus  ejus  in  medio 
refiftente,  D diameter  globi,  F fpatium,  quod  fit  at  |xD 
ut  denfitas  globi  ad  deniitatem  medii,  id  eft,  ut  A ad  A — B ; 
G tempus  quo  globus  pondere  B fine  refiftentia  cadendo  de- 
feribit  fpatium  F ; et  H velocitas,  quam  globus  hocce  cafu 
fuo  acquirit.  Et  erit  H velocitas  maxima,  quacum  globus 
pondere  fuo  B in  medio  refiftente  poteft  defeendere.”  This, 
however,  is  the  very  rule,  as  is  found  by  calculation,  that 
Mr.  Muller  made  ufe  of  for  determining  the  greateft  poffible 
projedlile  velocity  of  a bullet  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter,  as  well  as  thofe  of  larger  ones.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  given  a very  erroneous- 
table  of  the  greateft  poffible  velocities  of  (hot  of  different 
diameters,  from  three  pounds  up  to  forty-eight,  and  of  their 
greateft  ranges. 

As  twenty-one  diameters  of  an  eighteen  pounder  fhot  are 
nearly  equal  to  nine  feet,  and  as  nine  pounds  of  powder  were 
a charge  equal  in  weight  to  half  that  of  the  fhot,  Mr.  Mul- 
ler concluded  that  guns  of  all  calibers  having  their  lengths 
and  charges  refpe&ively  proportional  to  thefe,  would  give 
greater  ranges  than  guns  of  the  fame  calibers  with  any  other 
lengths  and  charges,  greater  or  lefs,  would  give,  fuppofing, 
without  fufficient  reafon  for  doing  fo,  the  greateft  velocities 
to  be  always  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  fhot. 

He  accordingly,  in  his  conftrudlions  for  guns,  makes  both 
battering  and  garrifon  cannon  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
diameters  of  their  fhot  long  refpeffively. 

He  allows,  however,  that  though  it  is  of  advantage  to 
know  the  beft  length  and  charge  for  every  piece,  the  lengths 
of  guns  muft  depend  on  the  fervices  they  are  intended  for. 
He  obferves,  that  fhip-guns  fhould,  for  various  reafons,  be 
fhort  and  light ; that  field-pieces,  or  battalion-guns,  fhould 
alfo  be  fhort  and  light,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advance  or  re- 
tire as  faft  as  the  army ; that  battering  pieces  fhould  be 
long  enough  to  prevent  the  flame  of  the  powder,  when  they 
are  repeatedly  fired,  from  damaging  much,  or  deftroying 
very  luddenly  the  fides  of  the  embrafures ; and  that  gar- 
rifon guns  ought  to  be  of  the  lengths  that  give  the  greateft 
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ranges,  to  oblige  the  befiegers  to  break  ground  at  the 
greater  diftance,  and  to  reach  (hipping,  &c.  from  forts  near 
the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers,  as  far  off  from  them  as  pof- 
fible. 

In  his  general  conftru&ion  of  brafs  cannon  for  the  land 
fervice,  he  fuppofes  the  length  of  the  gun  to  be  twenty-one 
diameters  of  the  (hot  from  a twenty-four  pounder  inclpfive, 
downwards,  giving,  however,  the  fame  length  to  the  thirty- 
two  pounder  and  to  the  forty-two  pounder  that  he  gives 
to ’the  twenty-four  pounder,  making  thereby  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  about  nineteen  diameters  of  its  (hot,  and 
that  of  the  laft  about  feventeen  diameters  of  its  (hot  and  one 
third. 

The  ConflrvSion  is  this. 

Let  the  length  AB  of  the  piece  (fee  Jig.  i.)  be  twenty- 
one  diameters  of  its  (hot ; and  let  the  diameter  of  the  (hot 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  from  which  all  the 
reft  of  the  dimenfions  are  to  be  determined.  Make  the 

Diameter  of  the  bore  equal  to  - 2y  fuch  parts. 

The  diftance  from  A,  the  hind  part  of  the 
bafe-ring,  to  D,  the  fore  part  of  the 
vent-aftragal  40  fuch  parts. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  breech 

and  vent  ...  18.5  fuch  parts. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  mouth  9 fuch  parts. 

Then  the  lines  drawn  from  thefe  points  will  determine  the 
figure  of  the  gun,  which  will  be  therefore  from  A to  D 
cylindrical,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  conical. 

The  centre  line  of  the  trunnions  croffes  the  centre  line  of 
the  bore  at  right  angles,  and  at  the  diftance  of  three  fevenths 
of  the  whole  length  AB  of  the  gun,  from  the  hind  part  A 
of  the  breech  ; the  diameter  of  each  of  them  is  equal  to 
eighteen  fuch  parts,  and  its  length  is  equal  to  its  diameter, 
exclufive  of  the  projedlion  of  the  fecond  reinforce  ring. 
The  length  EF  of  the  fecond  reinforce  is  always  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  AE,  the  length  of  the  firft  reinforce.  The 
breech  AC,  is  equal  to  fixteen  fuch  parts ; and  the  chace- 
girdle  is  equal  to  fourteen.  The  muzzle  HB  is  equal  to 
a tenth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  gun,  which  is  here 
equal  to  50.4  fuch  parts. 

The  breadth  of  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee  next  to  it  are  each 
of  them  equal  to  - - 6 fuch  parts. 

The  firft  and  fecond  reinforce  rings,  and 
the-  ogee  next  to  them,  are  each  of  them 
equal  to  - * * 5 ftich  parts. 

Each  aftragal  and  fillets  are  equal  to  - 4 fuch  parts. 

The  cavetto  at  the  mouth  is  equal  to  - 2.5  fuch  parts. 

And  the  fillets  are  each  equal  to  - 1 of  fuch  parts. 

The  bafe-ring  projects  the  metal  two  fuch  parts,  the  firft 
and  fecond  reinforce  rings,  about  one  fuch  part ; the  fillets  of 
the  aftragals,  the  half  of  one  of  fuch  parts  ; and  the  round  of 
each  aftragal  is  deferibed  from  a centre  in  the  outline  of  the 
piece. 

There  is  a circular  (houlder  about  each  of  the  trunnions, 
of  which  the  diameter  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the  trunnions 
bv  fix  fuch  parts,  and  projects  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the 
fecond  reinforce-ring. 

As  to  the  cafcable  [ice fig.  2.)  the  diftance  from  A, 
the  hind  part  of  the  bafe-ring,  to  C,  the  centre  of  the  button, 
is  equal  to  twenty-feven  fuch  parts;  the  radius  of  the  button 
to  nine  ; the  breadth  of  the  quarter  round  to  two  ; the  ogee 
to  five,  and  the  fillets  each  to  one.  If  from  C,  the  centre  of 
the  button,  right  lines  be  drawn  to  the  extremities  E F of  the 
bafe-ring,  and  points  O,  O be  found  in  thefe  lines  equally 
diftant  from  the  button  and  the  fecond  fillet,  arcs  deferibed 
from  thefe  points  with  that  diftance  will  determine  the 


neck,  whilft  right  lines  O P parallel  to  C A,  the  direftion 
of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  will  fix  the  extremes,  or  limit  the 
hind  part  of  the  fecond  fillet,  and  C F determines  the 
firft. 

In  order  to  deferibe  the  ogee,  join  the  extremities  n,  q 
of  the  hind  parts  of  the  fillets ; through  the  point  q>  draw  the 
indefinite  right  line,  qp  L,  parallel  to  On  produced;  bifeft 
the  right  line  n q in  the  point  s , and  through  the  point  of  bi- 
fetftion  j draw  a right  line  making  angles  with  nq  equal  each 
to  the  angle  s q L,  and  meeting  q L and  O n produced  in  the 
points,  p,  P,  rel'pedtivcly.  Then  arcs  deferibed  from  the 
points  P ,p,  as  centres,  with  a radius  equal  toP/7,  Pj,  or  ps, 
will  determine  the  ogee  nsq.  The  quarter  round  is  deter- 
mined  by  fo  deferibing  an  arc  from  a point  r in  p q produced, 
that  it  (hall  meet  the  hind  part  of  the  bafe-ring  within  one 
of  fuch  parts,  as  the  diameter  of  the  (hot  contains  twenty- 
four.  The  breadth  of  the  (hell  is  equal  to  fix  fuch  parts,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  vent  is  a fifth  part  of  an  inch. 

As  to  the  muzzle  (kefg.  3.)  take  the  right  line  BIv, 
equal  to  twenty  fuch  parts,  B P equal  to  fix  fuch  parts,  and 
draw  P L equal  to  BP,  and  at  right  angles  to  B K.  From 
the  point  Iv  draw  alfo  a right  line  perpendicular  to  B K.  Then 
if  the  right  line  joining  the  points  B,  L be  produced  to  meet 
this  laft-mentioried  perpendicular  in  the  point  I,  an  arc  de- 
feribed from  this  point  as  a centre,  with  the  radius  I L or 
I K,  will  determine  the  cavetto,  or  concave  quarter,  round 
L K.  And  if  through  the  point  a,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
fuch  parts  from  B H,  and  parallel  to  the  fame,  the  right  line 
ar  be  drawn,  in  it  take  a point  r at  equal  diftances  from 
the  point  L,  and  the  extremity  of  the  hind  part  of  the  fillet 
for  deferibing  from  as  a centre,  the  quarter  round,  with  this 
diftance  as  radius. 

From  this  eon ftruftion,  with  twenty-one  diameters  of  the 
(hot,  for  the  lengths  of  brafs  guns  refpedtively  for  land  fer- 
vice, from  a 24  pounder  inclufive  downwards;  and  with  14 
diameters  of  the  (hot  for  lengths  of  iron  field  pieces  refpec- 
tively,  he  has  given  us  tables  of  the  weights  and  dimenfions 
of  each,  which  are  the  following. 


Table  ot  the  weight  and  di- 
menfions of  brafs  guns  for 
land-fervice. 

Table  of  the  weight  and  di- 
menfions of  iron  field-pieces. 

Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber. 

Length. 

■ Weight. 

6 pounder 
9 pounder 
12  pounder 
18  pounder 
24  pounder 
32  pounder 
42  pounder 

ft.  in. 

6 1 

7 0 
7 S 
9 0 
9 8 
9 8 
9 8 

cwt.  qr.  Jb. 
804 

12  O 6 

16  O S 
24  0 12 

32  O l6 
42  O 20 
52  O 24 

3 pounder 
6 pounder 
9 pounder 
12  pounder 
18  pounder 
24  pounder 

ft.  in. 

3 3 

4 1 

4 § 

5 1 
5 10 

$ 5 

cwt.  qr,  lb. 
2 10 
420 
630 
9 0 0 
13  2 O 

l8  2 Oj 

He  gives  another  general  conftru&ion  for  brafs  battering 
pieces  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  length,  AB  (fee^.  1.) 
of  each  is  only  equal  to  eighteen  diameters  of  its  (hot,  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  conftruftion  remaining  the  fame  as 
above. 

From  this  conftruftion  he  gives  another  table  for  brafs 
batttering  pieces,  and  compares  them  with  the  old,  as  fol- 
low*, 


Pu  a 


Lengths , 
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Lengths  and  weights  of  brafs  battering  pieces. 


Old  Pieces. 

New  Pieces. 

Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Caliber. 

Length,  j 

Weight. 

6 pounder 
9 pounder 
1 2 pounder 
18  pounder 
24  pounder 
32  pounder 
42  pounder 

ft.  in. 

8 0 

9 c 
9 c 
9 f 

9 e 

10  0 
9 <5 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

19  O 0 
25  0 O 

29  O O 
48  O 0 
a 0 0 

55  0 7 

61  210 

1 2 pounder 
1 8 pounder 
24  pounder 
32  pounder 
36  pounder 
42  pounder 
48  pounder 

ft.  in. 

6 7 

7 6 

8 5 

9 2 

9 ^ 
to  c 
10  6 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

[32  c 
20  10 
27  O G 
360  c 
40  2 O 

47  1 0 

54  0 0 

Thefe  conftruftions  are  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  guns  are 
cylindric  as  far  as  the  charges  reach,  and  from  thence  conical 
to  the  mouth.  The  centre  line  of  the  trunnions  is  alfo  fup- 
pofcd  to  interfedt  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bore  of  each 
gun  at  right  angles,  to  prevent  it,  when  fired,  from  injuring 
or  deitroying  its  carriage,  which  it  will  foon  do  if  the  faid 
line  be  lower. 

The  quantity  and  weight  of  metal  in  a gun  by  this  con- 
(iru&ion  he  determines  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  the  diameter  of  the  gun  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  bore  at  the  muzzle  without  the  mouldings,  which 
is  equal  to  forty-three  fuch  parts  as  the  twenty-four, 
into  which  the  diameter  of  the  fliot  is  fuppofed  to  be 
divided,  and  the  fquare  of  it  is  - - 184 9 

To  this  he  adds  the  fquare  of  fixty-one,  the  number 
of  fuch  parts  in  the  diameter  of  the  gun  at  the  vent- 
aftragal  - - - 3721 

To  thefe  he  adds  the  redfangle  under  thefe  two  di- 
ameters or  43  X Cl  - - - 2623 

The  fum  of  thefe  three  products  is  - 8r 93 

The  third  part  of  this  fum  is  2731 

Which  multiplied  by  392,  the  number  of  fuch  parts 
in  the  length  DB  as  the  twenty-four,  into  which 
the  diameter  of  the  (hot  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided, 
gives  ...  10705^2 

To  this  content  add  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  61 
by  40  the  number  of  fuch  parts  in  the  length  A D 148840 
To  thefe  two  contents  add  four  times  the  cube 
of  eighteen  fuch  parts  for  the  contents  of  the  trun- 
nions, cafcable,  and  mouldings  - 23328 

And  the  fum  will  be  equal  to  - 1242720 

From  this  fum  of  thefe  three  contents  deduct  the 
fquire  of  twenty-five,  the  number  of  fuch  parts  in 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  multiplied  by  its  length  416 
i 1 fuch  parts  . . . 260000 

And  the  remainder  will  be  eqfial  to  - 982720 

Which  content  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
the  area  of  a circle  lo  the  fquare  of  its  diameter  gives  771826 
ior  the  number  of  cubic  fuch  parts,  as  the  twenty-four, 
into  which  the  diameter  of  the  (hot  is  fuppofed  to  be 
divided,  that  exprefs  the  folid  contents  of  metal  in  the  gun. 

But  the  number  of  cubic  parts  in  a ball,  of  which  the  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  twenty-four  parts,  is  about'7238.2464,  by 
which,  if  771826  be  divided,  we  get  106.21  nearly,  which 
mcreafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  gun  metal  to 
that  of  call  iron,  orof  8784  to  7425,  becomes  125.65  nearly, 
or  126  in  whole  numbers  nearly. 


Whence  it  is  manifeft  that  this  conftru&ion  gives  ths- 
weight  of  each  gun,  equal  to  about  126  times  the  weight  of 
its  (hot  fuppofing  the  diameter  of  the  bore  to  be  to  that  of 
the  fnot  as  25  to  24,  a proportion,  however,  that  certainly 
leaves  by  far  too  much  windage.  Thus  a nine-pounder 
brafs  gun  by  it  will  weigh  1:34  lb.  or  10  cvvt.  and  141b. 

He  then  gives  a general  conftruftion  for  battering  and 
garrifon  iron  cannon  fuppofing  the  length  A B of  each  to 
be  equal  to  tweilty-one  diameters  of  its  Ihot. 

He  fuppofes  the  diameter  of  the  Ihot  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts  as  in  the'  preceding  conllrudlion,  and 
makes  the  diameter  of  the  bore  equal  to  twenty-five  fuch 
parts.  Fie  makes  the  length  from  A,  the  hind  part  of  the 
bafe-ring,  to  D,  the  fore-part  of  the  vent-allragal,  equal  to 
forty-eight  fuch  parts.  He  gives  a thicknefs  to  the  metal 
at  A and  D,  taken  from  the  bore,  equal  to  twenty-five 
fuch  parts,  or  to  one  diameter  of  the  bore  ; and  he  makes  its 
thicknefs  at  B,  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  equal  to  twelve  fuch 
parts,  or  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  (hot. 

He  fuppofes  the  centre  line  of  the  trunnions  to  interfett 
the  axis  of  the  bore  at  right  angles,  at  the  diltance  of  three- 
fevenths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  gun,  or  nine  diameters 
of  the  (hot  from  A,  the  hind  part  of  the  breech.  He  makes 
the  diameter  of  each  of  them  equal  to  one  diameter  ot  the 
(hot,  and  the  length  of  each,  free  from  the  projection  of  the 
fecond  reinforce  ring,  equal  to  the  fame. 

By  this  conftrudtion  he  allows  about  two  hundred  weight 
of  metal  for  every  pound  of  the  (hot’s  weight,  or  makes  the 
weight  of  each  gun  equal  to  about  224  times  that  of  its  dipt. 
And  from  this  proportion  is  derivtd  the  following  table  for 

Battering  and  Garrison  Iron-Pieces. 


Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

3 Pounder 

ft.  in. 
4 IO 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 
6 0 0 

4 Pounder 

5 4 

80O 

6 Pounder 

6 1 

12  0 0 

9 Pounder 

7 0 

18  O C 

12  Pounder 

7 8 

24  O O 

18  Pounder 

9 0 

3600 

24  Pounder 

9 8 

48  O O 

32  Pounder 

9 8 

5600 

The  thirty-two  pounder  is  the  only  gun  in  this  table  that 
is  fhorter  than  twenty-one  diameters  of  its  (hot,  being  only 
about  nineteen  of  the  fame.  It  is  alfo  heavier  by  two  hun- 
dred weight,  than  two-hundred  and  twenty-four  times  the 
weight  of  its  (hot.  For  thefe  deviations,  however,  from  his 
general  rule,  he  has  afligned  no  reafons.  And  for  them  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  no  good  ones  can  be  given.  We 
are  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a much  fmaller  weight  of  metal  for 
every  pound  of  the  (hot’s  weight  would  be  perfectly  fufficient. 

In  his  conftrudlion  of  brafs  guns  for  (hips,  he  fuppofes 
AB,  the  length  of  the  piece,  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  times 
only  the  diameter  of  the  (hot ; which  diameter  he  divides,  as 
above,  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  making  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  equal  to  twenty-five  (uch  parts. 

He  makes  the  dillance  from  A,  the  hind  part  of  the 
bafe-ring,  to  D,  the  fore  part  of  the  vent-aftragal,  equal  to 
forty  fuch  parts  ; the  breech  AC,  equal  to  eighteen,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  A,  and  at  D,  equal  to  twenty,  and 
at  B,  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  equal  to  ten.  The  reft  of  the 
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eonftru&ion  is  the  fame  as  above,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  diameter,  as  well  as  the  length  of  each  of  the  trunnions, 
infiead  of  being  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  (hot,  or  twenty- 
four  fuch  parts,  is  only  equal  to  twenty. 

By  a fimilar  computation  to  that  made  ufe  of  above,  it 
appears  that  this  conftruction  allows  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  gun-metal  for  every  pound  of  the 
fhot’s  weight,  or  that  the  weight  of  each  gun  is  by  it  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  times  that  of  its  fiiot,  from 
which  proportion,  the  following  table  is  very  nearly  framed. 


Brass  Ship  Guns. 


Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb 

3 Pounder 

3 6 

5 

I 

U 

6 Pounder 

4 4 

■ 6 

2,' 

14 

9 Pounder 

5 0 

IO 

0 

O 

1 z Pounder 

5 6 

1 

3 

10  Pounder 

6 4 

20 

0 

0 

24  Pounder 

7 0 

26 

2 

7 

32  Pounder 

7 6 

35 

1 

17 

36  Pounder 

7 10 

40 

O 

0 

32  Pounder 

8 4 

46 

2 

0 

48  Pounder 

8 6 

53 

O 

14 

In  bis  general  conftrudlion  for  iron  fhip-guns,  be  likewife 
i'uppofes  the  length  of  each  piece  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  dia- 
meters of  its  (hot  ; the  diameter  of  the  Ihot  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  equal  parts ; the  diameter  of  the  bore  to  be 
equal  to  twenty-five  fuch  parts  ; the  difiance  from  A,  the 
hind  part  of  the  bafe-ring,  to  D,  the  fore  part  of  the  vent- 
afiragal,  to  be  equal  to-  forty  fuch  parts  ; the  breech  AC 
to  be  equal  to  twenty-four  fuch  parts,  or  to  one  diameter  of 
the  (hot ; the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  vent  to  be  equal 
to  one  diameter,  and  at  the  mouth  to  half  a diameter. 

It  appears  by  computation,  that  the  quantity  of  metal, 
allowed  by  this  conftru&ion,  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  or  of  one  hundred  weight  and 
one  quarter  to  every  pound  weight  of  the  (hot  ; or  that 
each  gun  is  by  it  about  one  hundred  and  forty  times  as  heavy 
as  its  (hot  5 from  which  proportion  the  following  table  is 
derived. 


n 

cr 

ro 

Length. 

Weight. 

3 Pounder 

ft.  in 
3 6 

cwt.  qr,  lb. 
3 3 0 

6 Pounder 

4 4 

7 2 0 

9 Pounder 

5 0 

11  I C 

12  Pounder 

5 6 

IJOO 

18  Pounder 

6 4 

22  2 0 

24  Pounder 

7 0 

30  0 0 

32  Pounder 

7 6 

40  O O 

42  Pounder 

3 4 

52  2 O 

48  Pounder 

8 6 

60  O 0 

In  conftru&ing  light  field-pieces,  he  makes  the  length  of 
each  equal  to  fourteen  diameters  of  its  (hot,  fuppofes  the- 


diameter  of  the  fiiot  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equa! 
parts,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  to  be  equal  to  twenty- 
five  fuch  parts,  or  to  be  to  that  of  the  (hot  as  twenty-five 
to  twenty-four. 

He  makes  A C,  the  thicknefs  of  the  breech,  equal  to 
fourteen  fuch  parts,  the  th’cknefs  of  metal  at  the  vent  equal 
to  fixteen,  or  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  (loot,  at  the 
mouth  equal  to  eight  fuch  parts,  or  one  third  part  of  faid 
diameter  ; and  the  diilance  from  A,  the  hind  part  of  the 
bafe-ring,  to  D,  the  fore  part  of  the  vent-afiragal,  equal  to 
thirty-nine  fuch  parts. 

Under  the  cafcable  in  each  of  tliefe  light  pieces  there  is 
a ring  of  metal  caft,  (fee Jg.  2.)  for  fattening  the  head  of 
the  fcrew,  that  is  employed  inftead  of  coins  or  wedges  for 
elevating  or  lowering  the  gun.  This  ring  is  defcribed  from 
the  fame  centre  and  with  the  fame  radius  that  the  neck  is. 
The  diameter  of  the  hole  (or  receiving  the  bolt  is  equal  to 
five  parts,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  ring  to  four.  The  dia- 
meter, as  well  as  the  length  of  each  trunnion,  is  equal  to 
fixteen  parts,  and  the  rell  of  the  conftrudftion  is  the  fame  as 
in  the  firfi. 

By  it  the  quantity  of  metal  is  at  the  rate  of  about  eigh- 
ty five  pounds  for  every  pound  of  the  fhot’s  weight,  or  the 
weight  of  each  gun  is  about  eighty-five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  its  foot,  which  proportion  gives  the  following 
table. 

Field  Pieces. 


Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 

3 Pounder 

ft.  in 

3 3 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

2 12 

6 Pounder 

4 1 

4 3 5 

9 Pounder 

4 8 

638 

12  Pounder 

5 1 

9 0 10 

18  Pounder 

510 

13  2l6 

24  Pounder 

6 5. 

l8  I 5 

Ho  alfo  gives  a conftruAion  for  iron  garrifon-pieees, 
fuppofing  the  length  of  each  to  be  equal  to  eighteen  dia- 
meters of  its  (hot,  and  the'  reft  of  the  conftrudfion  to  be 
the  fame  as  that  for  iron  (hip-guns,  allowing  thereby  about 
one  hundred  and  feventy-two  pounds,  and  two  thirds  of 
a pound  of  metal  to  each  piece,  for  every  pound  of  the 
(hot’s  weight,  which  proportion  produces  the  dimenfions 
and  weights  in  the  following  table. 


Iron  Garrison  Pieces. 


Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight.  j 

ft.  in. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lb. 

3 Pounder 

4 2 

4 

2 

12 

6 Pounder 

5 3 

9 

1 

0 

9 Pounder 

<5  c 

13 

3 

12 

12  Pounder 

6 7 

18 

2 

G 

18  Pounder 

7 6 

■27 

3 

0 

24  Pounder 

8 4 

37 

0 

O 

32  Pounder 

9 2 

49 

2 

18 

42  Pounder 

10  0 

64 

O 

O 
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Of  Jhort  Cannon,  fuch  at  Mortars,  Howitzers,  and  Carro- 
nodes. 

Mortars  are  a fort  of  cannon  with  (hort  and  large  bores, 
with  chambers,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  firfl  pieces  of 
artillery  that  were  ufed,  as  they  were  employed  to  throw 
balls  of  red-hot  iron  and  Hones  long  before  the  invention 
of  fhells,  which  is  afcribed  to  a native  of  Venlo,  who  at 
a fefiival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Cleve6, 
threw  a number  of  them,  one  of  which,  falling  on  a houfe, 
fet  fire  to  it,  which  rapidly  communicating  to  other  build- 
ing, reduced  the  greatefi  part  of  the  town  to  afhes.  Mor- 
tars which  are  generally  believed  to  be  a German  invention, 
are  faid  to  have  been  a&ually  made  ufe  of  for  military 
purpofes  in  1435,  when  Naples  was  befieged  by  Charles  the 
8th.  But  whether  fhells  were  then  thrown  out  of  them  is 
uncertain.  It  is  known,  however,  to  a certainty,  that 
fhells  were  thrown  from  mortars  at  the  fiege  of  Wachlen- 
donk,  in  Guelderland,  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  in  1588. 
Cyprian  Lucas  wrote  upon  the  method  of  filling  and  throw- 
ing fhells,  in  his  appendix  to  the  colloquies  of  Tartaglia, 
printed  at  London  in  1588,  in  which  performance,  the 
method  of  compofing  and  throwing  carcafes  as  well  as 
various  forts  of  fire-works,  is  alfo  fhewn. 

Mr.  Maker,  an  Englifh  engineer,  is  faid  to  have  firfl 
taught  the  French  the  method  of  throwing  fhells,  which 
they  praftifed  at  the  fiege  of  Lamothe  in  1634. 

Mortars,  however,  have  been  long  made  ufe  of,  chiefly  for 
throwing  hollow  balls , called  fhells,  filled  with  a fufficiency  of 
powder  for  buffing  them,  which,  falling  on  any  building,  or 
into  the  works  of  a fortification,  or  among  troops  encamped, 
forming  in  order  of  battle,  in  column,  or  landing  from  veffels 
or  boats,  & c.  are  burft  or  broken  by  the  force  or  explofion 
of  the  powder  in  them  into  a number  of  pieces  or  fragments, 
which,  flying  in  all  dire&ions,  occafion  trepidation  and  con- 
fufion,  and  are  deflrudlive  to  every  thing  within  their  reach. 
They  are  alfo  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  throwing  carcafes, 
which  are  a fort  of  fhells  with  five  holes  filled  with  pitch 
and  other  combuflibles,  in  order  to  fet  fire  to  buildings. 
Bafkets  full  of  Hones  about  the  fize  of  a man’s  fiH,  or  of 
hand-grenades,  are  fometimes  thrown  from  them  during  a 
fiege  into  the  covert-way,  on  the  men  employed  in  defending 
it.  The  ingenious  general  Defaguliers  contrived  a method 
of  throwing  bags  from  them  filled  each  with  from  four  to 
fix  hundred  (hot  of  different  dimenfions.  The  effedl  of  fuch 
an  application  of  them,  by  pouring  down  (hot  fomewhat 
like  a fhower  of  hail  on  fpots  three  hundred  feet  at  leaff  each 
of  them  in  circumference,  mull  be  awful  and  tremendous  to 
troops  moving  in  column,  forming  in  line  of  battle,  pafiing 
a defile,  landing,  &c.  &c. 

Mortars  are,  in  this  country,  commonly  diflinguifhed  by 
the  diameters  of  their  bores.  Thus  a thirteen  inch  mortar, 
a t*n  inch  mortar,  an  eight  inch  mortar,  are  thofe  which 
have  the  diameters  of  their  bores  refpedlively  equal  to  thir- 
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teen,  ten,  and  eight  inches.  Thefe  are  the  three  largeft  fized 
mortars  employed  by  us  for  land  fervice.  Befides  them 
there  are  two  fmaller  fized  forts  of  mortars,  one  of  which  is 
called  a royal,  having  the  diameter  of  its  bore  equal  to  5.62 
inches,  and  the  other  a coehorn,  taking  its  name  from  its 
inventor,  Mr.  Coehorn,  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  having 
the  diameter  of  its  bore  equal  to  4.32  inches. 

The  principal  part  of  a mortar  on  the  outfide,  (feey%.  4.) 
are,  A the  chace,  including  the  muzzle,  B the  reinforce,  C 
the  breech,  and  L)  the  trunnions.  The  fmaller  exterior 
divifions  are,  the  vent,  the  dolphins,  the  vent-aflragal  and 
fillets,  the  breech-ring  and  ogee,  the  reinforce  ring  and 
ogee,  the  reinforce-affragal  and  fillets,  the  muzzle  affragal 
and  fillets,  the  muzzle-ring  and  ogee,  and  the  (houlders. 

The  interior  parts  are,  the  chamber  which  receives  the 
charge  of  powder,  the  bore  where  the  fhell  is  lodged,  the 
mouth,  and  the  vent. 

The  chamber  is  formed  varioufly  by  different  nations. 
The  Spaniards  chiefly  ufe  the  fpheric  ; the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Dutch  make  ufe  of  various  forms  for  it,  as  the 
conic,  the  cylindric,  the  bottled  or  the  concave  ; the  Portu- 
guefe  the  parabolic,  and  the  Englifh  have  ufually  made  it  in 
form  of  a fruilum  of  a cone.  No  very  fatisfadlory  reafon6, 
however,  have  been  afiigned  for  this  variety. 

Mortars  are  made  of  brafs,  iron,  or  Hone. 

Land-mortars  are  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  lieges  and  on  other 
land  fervice  mounted  on  beds.  Both  they  and  their  beds  are 
tranfported  on  truck-carriages.  There  is  alfo  a kind  of  land- 
mortar  invented  by  count  Buckeburg,  which  is  mounted  on 
a travelling  carriage,  and  may  be  elevated  to  any  degree  at 
plcafure. 

Sea-mortars  are  thofe  that  are  made  ufe  of  for  fea-fervice, 
fuch  as  the  bombardment  of  places  by  water,  &c.  As  the 
objedls  they  are  fired  at  and  intended  to  deflroy  are  generally 
at  greater  difiances  from  them  than  thofe  to  which  land-mor- 
tars are  required  or  expedled  to  throw  their  fhells,  they  are 
fomewhat  longer  than  them  and  much  heavier. 

Partridge-mortar  is  a common  mortar  furrounded  by  thir- 
teen other  little  mortars  bored  round  its  circumference  in 
the  body  of  the  metal.  The  large  mortar  in  the  centre  is 
loaded  with  a (hell,  and  the  others  with  grenades.  When 
it  is  fired  by  the  vent  the  fire  is  fo  communicated  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  fmall  ones,  that  both  the  (hell  and  grenades 
go  off  at  once.  The  French  ufed  them  in  the  war  of  1701, 
at  the  defence  of  Bouchain,  in  1702,  and  at  the  fiege  of 
Lifle,  in  1708. 

Hand-mortars  were  frequently  made  ufe  of  before  the  in- 
vention of  coehorns.  They  were  fixed  to  the  ends  of  Haves 
about  four  feet  and  a half  long,  of  which  the  other  ends  were 
(hod  with  iron  for  flicking  them  in  the  ground.  A bombardier 
elevated  one  of  them  at  pleafure  with  one  hand,  whilll  he 
fired  it  with  the  other. 
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The  dimenfions  of  brafs  land-mortars  now  made  ufe  of  in  our  fervice  are  the  following. 


Diameter  of  the  bore 

Total  length  of  the  mortar 

Diftance  from  the  muzzle  to  the  reinforce 

The  length  of  the  reinforce 

The  length  of  the  trunnions  from  end  to  end 

Diameter  of  the  trunnions 

The  length  of  the  bore 

Length  of  the  chamber  - 

Greateif  diameter  of  the  chamber 

Lead  diameter  of  the  chamber 

The  diameter  of  the  muzzle- ring 

The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-ring 

The  breadth  of  the  allragals  and  fillets 

Their  diftance  from  the  muzzle-ring 

The  diameter  near  the  muzzle -allragal 

The  diameter  near  the  reinforce 

The  diameter  of  the  reinforce 

The  breadth  of  the  ogees 

The  diameter  behind  the  breech-aftragal 

Chambers  contain  powder 


Inches 

Inches 

Indies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

13 

IO 

8 

5.8  or 
5.62  rather. 

4 -6  or 
4.52  rather. 

44 

33 

2 5.5  to  26 

16  to  1 6.5 

'3-5 

15.25 

10 

8-5 

4-75 

4.2 

8-7.5 

8.1 

5 

5 

3-9 

32-5 

26 

20 

12 

9.2 

7 15 

6-3 

5 

2.75 

2.15 

2 4 

tS 

13 

8-5 

7 

1 2 

7-S 

7-75 

4*3 

3-7 

6.6 

4-5 

4 

3 

2-7 

6 

3-6 

3-4 

2.4 

1.4 

21 

15.15 

x 1.2 

8 

6.4 

X.I 

0.8 

°-7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.25 

1 

°-75 

O 

0 
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It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  extremity  of  the  bore  next 
to  the  chamber  is  made  round,  and  formed  by  an  arc, 
which  has  its  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  bore,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  the  lines  that  form  the  chamber.  The  bottom 
of  the  chamber  itfelf  is  femicircular.  And  the  outfide  of 
the  metal  is  determined  by  a circular  arc  deferibed  from  the 
fame  centre  as  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  touching  the 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  its  fides, 

By  means  of  thefe  data,  and  the  foregoing  dimenfions  ac- 
curately delivered,  fuch  mortars  may  eafily  be  conftrudted 
from  the  plate  which  exhibits  the  form  of  one. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  the  fea-mortars  that 
are  ufed  at  prefent  in  our  fervice,  (feeyf^j-.  5.  and  6.),  which 
are  of  two  fizes  only,  viz.  of  thirteen  inches  and  ten  inches 
bore. 


The  diameter  of  the  bore 
The  whole  length  of  the  mortar 
The  diftance  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
reinforce  - - - 

The  length  of  the  reinforce 
The  length  of  the  bore 
The  length  of  the  chamber 
The  greateft  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  leaft  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-ring 
The  breadth  of  the  muzzle,  ogee,  and 
fillet  - 

From  the  muzzle  to  the  aftragal 
The  breadth  of  the  aftragal 
The  breadth  of  the  reinforce  ring 
The  breadth  of  the  ogee  next  to  the 
reinforce-ring  - - 

The  breadth  of  the  chace-ring 
The  breadth  of  the  chace-ogee 
The  breadth  of  the  chamber-aftragal 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the 
muzzle  - - 
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The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muz- 
zle ring 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  near  the 
reinforce  - - - - 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  rein- 
force - 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  behind  the 
reinforce  - 

The  length  of  the  trunnion  from  end  to 
end  - 

Its  greateft  diameter  ... 

Its  leaft  diameter  .... 

Length  or  the  part  diminifhed  at  each 
end  - 

The  chamber  contains  powder 

Thicknefs  of  the  metalat  the  muzzle,  and  near  the  rein-force 
is  taken  or  meafured  from  the  lines  produced,  which  determine 
the  bore  of  the  mortar  ; and  behind  the  reinforce  it  is  taken 
or  reckoned  from  the  lines  which  form  and  terminate  the 
chamber.  The  round  part,  or  the  breech  of  the  mortar,  is 
circular,  and  in  the  ten-inch  mortar  is  deferibed  from  the 
fame  center  that  the  bottom  of  its  chamber  is  deferibed 
from.  But  in  the  thirteen-inch  mortar  it  is  deferibed  from 
a center  about  three  inches  and  a half  nearer  to  the  end  of 
the  mortar  than  that  from  which  the  bottom  of  its  chamber 
is  deferibed.  And  in  both  thefe  arcs  ought  to  touch  right 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  chambers. 

The  invention  of  Howitzers  is  of  a much  later  invention 
than  that  of  mortars.  The  Howitzer  is,  however,  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  pieces  of  artillery,  as  it  can  be  employed  on 
moft  occafions  either  as  a cannon  or  mortar,  and  is  eafily 
moved  by  an  army  from  place  to  place.  It  has  its  trun- 
nions nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is  mounted  on  a carriage 
like  a travelling  gun  carriage.  The  ten-inch  howitzer  is  the 
largeft  in  our  fervice,  and  is  not  much  made  ufe  of.  It  has 

been 
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of  weight  from  what  it  was  formerly . 
the  dimen fions  of  the  eight  inch  howit 
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The  diameter  of  the  bore 
The  diftance  from  the  muzzle  to  the  rein 
force  .... 

The  length  of  the  reinforce 
The  whole  length  of  the  howitzer 
The  length  of  the  bore 
The  length  of  the  chamber 
The  greateft  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  lead  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  breadth  of  the  muzzle  ring 
The  diftance  from  the  muzzle- ring  to  the 
aflragal  - - - - - 4-  ^ 

The  breadth  of  the  aftragal 
The  breadth  of  the  ogee  before  the  rein- 
force - 

The  breadth  of  the  ogee  behind  the  rein- 
force ... 

The  breadth  of  the  aftragal  behind  the 
reinforce  - - - 

The  breadth  of  the' bafe-ring 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle 
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leter  of  the  neck  - - -3.5 

dth  of  the  firft  ogee  and  fillets  0 9 
The  breadth  of  the  fecond  ogee  and  fillets  0.9 
refer  of  the  firft  fillet  - - 9.5 

reter  of  the  fecond  fillet  - 4.5 

th  and  the  diameter  of  each  trun- 
nion ...  - 4.4 

The  diftance  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
reinforce  to  the  trunnions  - 


The  chamber  contains  powder 
The  weight  of  the  howitzer 
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ring  - - - - 3*4 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  near  the  rein- 
force - - ...  2.6 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  reinforce  3.4 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  behind  the  rein- 
force - 2.5 


The  conftru&ions  of  howitzers  are  almoft  as  variable  and 
uncertain  as  t'nofe  of  mortars,  as  rnoft  artillerills  have  no- 
tions of  their  own  refpedling  the  figures  of  both.  Our  mor- 
tars have  not  been  conftrudted  from  principles  well  afeertained, 
or  from  any  general  rule  applicable  to  all  fizes  of  them. 
Neither  have  our  howitzers.  Mr.  Muller  was  the  firft  that 
we  know  of,  that  made  even  any  attempt  at  fuch  general 
rules  for  the  conftrudlion  of  either  of  all  fizes.  But  he  nei- 
ther demonftrates  the  principles  of  his  general  rules,  nor 
proves  them  to  be  unexceptionable.  His  general  dimenfions 
for  land  mortars  fuppofing  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  each 
to  be  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts  are  the  following.  See 

fs- 8- 


The  diameter  of  the  bore 


The  diameter  of  the  chamber  - 

The  length  of  the  bore  equal  to 
The  length  of  the  chamber  equal  to 
The  diftance  from  the  end  of  the  chamber  to  the  end  of 
the  mortar  ...  - 

The  total  length  of  the  mortar  equal  to 
The  diftance  from  the  mouths  to  the  reinforce  b 
The  length  of  the  reinforce  b c equal  t > 

The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-ring  and  fillets 
The  breadth  of  the  ogee  next  to  it 
The  diftance  from  the  ogee  to  the  muzzle  aftragal 
The  breadth  of  the  aftragal  and  fillets 
The  breadth  of  the  ogee  before  the  reinforce 
The  breadth  of  the  two  ogees  and  fillets  behind  the  rein- 
force ...... 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  near  the  reinforce 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  reinforce 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  chamber 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  mu?zle-ring 
The  diameter  of  the  trunnions  - 

The  length  of  the  trunnions  from  the  mortar 
Hie  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches 
The  quantity  of  powder  in  lb.  which  the  chamber  contains 
is  nearly  equal  to  - 

The  weight  of  the  mortars  equal  nearly  to  - 
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Without  attempting,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  de- 
monftrate  the  principles  of  this  general  conftrudlion,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  difpofe,  diftribute,  or  arrange 
the  metal  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  the  relative  degrees 
of  ftrength  in  tire  different  parts  proportional  to  the  forces 
which  add  upon  them.  He  thinks  the  thicknefs  of  metal 
at  the  chamber  fufficient,  as  it  exceeds  by  two  parts  the 
diameter  thereof,  which  is  more  in  proportion  than  what  is 
ever  allowed  to  any  brafs  gun  whatever.  He  obferves  that 
though  the  mortar  on  the  outfide  ought  to  be  conical  from 
the  chamber  to  its  mouth,  to  fuit  the  adtion  of  the  powder, 
he  has,  in  compliance  with  common  practice,  given  it  a rein- 
force juft  fufficient  to  admit  of  an  ogee. 

He  tells  us  he  does  not  pretend  to  determine  the  true  po- 
filion  of  the  vent,  though  he  had  always  found  that  the 
nearer  it  was  placed  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the 
farther  the  mortar  threw  the  (hell  with  a given  charge  of 
powder.  As  he  made  thefe  experiments,  however,  with 
only  a three-inch  mortar,  he  apprehends  that  nojull  con- 
clulions  can  be  drawn  from  them  with  regard  to  mortars 
of  a larger  fize. 

He  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  cylindric  figure  is 
the  beft  for  the  chambers  of  fuch  mortars,  obferving,  that 
though'  the  bottled  or  concave  chambers,  or  thofe  which 
have  the  fmalleft  entrances,  will  throw  ftiells  farther  than  any 
others  ; yet  in  thofe  which  require  but. little  powder  their 
entrances  would  be  too  narrow,  and  it  would  be  troublefome 
to  clean  them  ; whereas,  when  they  ar&  cylindrical,  they  are 
very  nearly  as  advantageous  for  throwing  ftiells  without  be- 
ing fubjedd  to  thefe  inconveniencies. 

He  informs  us,  that  he  and  general  Defaguliers  made  feve- 
ral  experiments  with  chambers  of  different  forms  or  figures, 
which  contained  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  uniformly 
found,  that  thecylindric  threwthe  fhell  farther  than  any  other, 
of  which  the  entrance  was  larger,  particularly  when  they  were 
not  quite  filled  ; that  they  alfo  made  fome  experiments  with 
cartridges  of  common  writing  paper  holding  charges  of  pow- 
der only  equal  refpeddi  vely  to  half  the  content  of  the  chamber, 
and  found  that  when  fuch  a cartridge  was  fo  placed  in  the 
chamber  as  to  be  clofe  to  the  (hell,  leaving  a vacuity  between 
it  and  the  bottom,  it  threw  the  fhell  nearly  twice  as  far  as  it 
did  when  it  touched  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  left  a 
vacancy  between  itfelf  and  the  fhell ; that  thefe  experiments 
were  repeated  feveral  times,  and  always  gave  the  fame  refult. 
He  alfo  informs  us,  that  on  filling  the  chamber  partly  with 
powder  and  putting  a piece  of  common  writing  paper  upon 
it,  he  found  that  the  fhell  went  much  farther  than  the  fame 
charge  without  paper  threw  it ; that  they  likewife  made  re- 
peated experiments  with  a cylindrical  chamber,  and  a conical 
one  of  the  fame  length  and  content,  that  had  its  diameter  at 
the  bottom  equal  only  to  half  that  at  its  entrance,  and  ob- 
ferved, that  when  thefe  chambers  were  not  quite  filled,  the 
cylindric  one  uniformly  threw  the  fhell  much  farther  than 
the  other  did. 

The  firft  fort  of  mortars  in  this  general  conftru&ion,  or 
thofe  of  which  the  weights  are  expreffed  hy--^  ^ \ have  the 


fame  lengths  which  the  land  mortars  have  that  we  now 
make  ufe  of,  The  fecond,  or  thofe  of  which  the  weights  are 


2 d 


expreffed  by ,are  of  the  fame  lengths  with  thofe  the 


3 


French  have  been  in  the  pra&ice  of  ufing.  And  the  third 
fort,  that  have  their  weights  denoted  by  -uL^,  are fhorter than 


either.  In  each  of  them  the  chamber  it  cylindric,  and  the 
Vox..  VI. 


bottom  of  it  a hemifphere.  And  the  round  part  of  the  mor- 
tar is  deferibed  from  the  fame  centre  as  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber. 

In  his  general  conftru&ion  for  fea  mortars  the  dimenfions 
are  the  following.  See  fg.  9.  Our  fea  mortars,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  are  of  two  fizes  only,  viz.  of  13 
inches  and  10  inches. 


The  diameter  of  the  bore  . 


The  length  of  the  bore  - - 
The  diameter  of  the  cham- 
ber - 

The  length  of  the  chamber 
The  diftance  from  the  end  of 
the  chamber  to  the  end  of  the 
mortar  - 

The  total  length  of  the  mor- 
tar - 

The  diftance  from  the  muz- 
zle  a,  to  the  reinforce  b - 
The  length  of  the  reinforce 
be 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings excepted 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
near  the  reinforce 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  reinforce 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  chamber 
The  breadth  of  the  muzzle- 
ring and  fillets 
The  breadth  of  the  ogee 
next  to  it  as  alfo  of  that 
before  the  reinforce  - - 

The  diftance  from  the  ogee 
to  the  muzzle-aftragal  - 
The  breadth  of  the  aftragal 
and  fillets 

The  breadth  of  the  ogee  be- 
hind the  reinforce 
The  muzzle-ring  projefts  the 
metal  by 

The  diameter  of  the  trun- 
nions - 

The  length  of  each  trunnion 
from  the  mortar 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore 

The  quantity  of  powder  in 
lbs.  which  the  chamber 
contains 

The  weight  of  the  metal 
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the  bore  divid- 
ed into  30 
equal  parts. 
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The  arc  which  determines  the  round  part  of  each  mortar 
is  deferibed  from  the  fame  centre  which  the  arc,  that  deter- 
mines the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  is  deferibed  from. 

The  weights  of  our  prefent  fea  mortars,  and  the  quantities 
of  powder  which  their  chambers  contain,  compared  with 
thofe  which  thefe  conftruftions  give,  will  ftand  as  follows. 

X*  The 
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The  diameter  of  the  bore 

The  weights  of  our  prefent  Tea-mortars 

The  weights  of  fea-mortars  by  the  fn  ft 
of  thefe  two  conftruftions=2.i  X 

The  weights  of  fea-mortars  by  the  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  conftruftions  expreffed 
by  i .8  x d 3 

The  quantities  of  powder,  which  the 
chambers  of  our  prefent  fea-mortar.- 
contain 

The  quantities  of  powder,  which  tin- 
chambers  of  fea-mortars  by  theie  con- 
flrudlions  would  contain 
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Belides  thefe  kinds  of  mortars  for  throwing  fheils  and  car- 
cades,  there  is  another  fort  of  mortar  for  throwing  hones 
either  by  the  befieged  from  the  body  of  the  place,  the  out- 
works, or  covert  way  into  the  befiegers  approaches  on  the 
glacis,  &c.  or  by  the  befiegers  into  the  covert  way,  &c.  as 
tfiev approach  the  fame.  There  are  no  fuch  mortars  employed 
in  our  fervice  ; becaufe  band-grenades,  or  fmall  fheils  thrown 
from  a common  mortar  with  fmall  charges  of  powder,  anfwer 
the  purpofe  intended  much  better  than  Hones. 

The  following,  however,  are  the  dimenfions  of  a fifteen- 
inch  Hone  mortar,  fuppoiing  the  diameter  of  the  bore  to  be 
divided  into  thirty  equal  parts.  Seeyff.  12. 


The  diameter  of  the  bore  divided  into 
The  length  of  the  bore  - 
The  length  of  the  chamber  - 
The  greateH  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  leaH  diameter  of  the  chamber 
The  diameter  of  the  cylindric  part  to  hold 
a wooden  tompion  - 

The  depth  or  axis  of  that  cylinder 
The  diHance  from  tire  muzzle  to  the  rein- 
force - 

The  length  of  the  reinforce 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  muzzle 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  rein- 
force  - 

The  thicknefs  of  ditto  at  the  chamber- 
belt  - 

The  thicknefs  of  ditto  at  the  entrance  of 
th£  chamber  ... 

The  chamber  enters  into  the  trunnions 
by  - - 

The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-ring  and  fillets 
The  breadth  of  the  chamber-belt  is  equal 
to  - - - - 

The  breadth  of  the  ogee  next  to  that 
belt  - - - - 

The  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  - - 
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The  quantity  of  powder  in  lbs.  which  the 
chamber  contains  - - 


d3 
1 102 


The  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  this  d3 
mortar  - 

The  dimenfions,  according  to  his  conHruftion,  of  howitzers 
of  three  different  weights,  with  the  fame  bore,  are  the  follow- 
ing. S cejig.  10. 


into  equal  parts 

3° 

30 

30 

The  length  of  the  bore 

90 

90 

97-5 

The  diameter  of  the  chamber  - - 

15 

15 

The  length  of  the  chamber  - - 

The  diHance  from  the  muzzle  a, 

33 

33 

33 

to  the  reinforce  b 

5° 

5o 

54-5 

The  length  of  the  reinforce  be  - 
The  diHance  fiom  the  reinforce  c, 

3 4 

34 

37 

to  the  end  of  the  howitzer  - - 

5° 

5° 

.5° 

The  whole  length  of  the  howitzer  - 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the 

JJ4 

JJ4 

W'5 

muzzle  - 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  near 

8 

7 

8 

the  reinforce 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the 

9 

8 

9 

reinforce  ... 

The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the 

IO 

9 

10 

chamber 

The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-ring 
as  alfo  of  the  bafe-ring,  fillets  in- 

16 

15 

16 

cluded  - 

Tiie  breadth  of  each  of  the  ogees, 
that  behind  the  reinforce  ex- 

5 

5 

5 

cepted  ... 

The  diHance  between  the  muzzle 
ogee  and  afiragal, asalfo  between 

3‘S 

3-5 

3-5 

the  breech  ogee  and  afiragal  - 
The  breadth  of  the  muzzle-afira- 
gal  and  fillets,  as  alfo  of  the 

6 

6 

7 

breech  afiragal  and  fillets  - - 

The  breadth  of  the  ogee  behind 

3 

3 

3 

the  reinforce 

The  muzzle  and  bafe-rings  projedl 

6 

6 

6 

the  metal  each  by 

1.5 

1.5 

The  length  of  the  trunnions  - - 

18 

iS 

18 

The  diameter  of  the  trunnions  - 
The  diftance  of  the  trunnions 
from  the  fore  end  of  the  rein- 

l5 

>5 

JS 

force  - 

The  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the 

5 

S 

5 

bore  - . . 

d 3 

d3 

d 3 

The  quantity  of  powder  in  lbs. 

d3 

d3 

d3 

which  the  chamber  contains 

j 16 

77 6 

1 16 

The  weight  of  the  howitzer  - - 

2.2 $d  3 

i.9^d3 

2 .jfd 

The  length  of  the  cafcable  is  equal  to  24  fuch  parts,  the 
radius  of  the  button  to  8,  and  the  ogee  with  the  fillet  in- 
cluded is  equal  to  4. 

It  is  fomevvhat  furprifing  that  howitzers  are  not  more 
made  ufe  of  than  they  are  even  in  the  field.  For  they  may 
be  employed  fuccefsfully  for  throwing,  not  only  large  fheils, 
but  large,  folid,  or  cored  fhot,  either  point  blank,  or  with 
fmall  angles  of  tlevation,  and  with  charges  of  powder  fuited 
to  different  ranges  and  grazing  difiances  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  particularly  in  column. 
They  are  alfo  much  fitter  than  guns  for  difcharging  grapes 
of  fmall  fhot  and  fmall  fheils  from  fhort  diilances  at  fieges; 
and  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  fweeping  or  fcouring  the  co- 
vert way  along  its  feveral  branches  with  fheils  fired  en  ricochet. 
No  earthen  \Vorks  are  proof  againfi  them  when  a judicious 
ufe  is  made  of  them.  Even  at  fieges,  when  the  Works  have 
revetements,  or  demi  revetcments  of  mafonry,  as  foon  as  the 
walls  which  fupport  the  earth  of  the  rampart  and  parapet 

are 
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■ar?  battered  down,  there  is  no  fpeedier  or  more  effeflual  way 
of  completing  the  breaches  and  rendering  them  practicable 
than  by  throwing  {hells  into  the  earth  where  it  is  bared  of 
mafonry.  For  they  lodge  or  bury  themfeivcs  in  it,  ar:d 
burfting  operate  as  imall  mines. 

Ftq.  1 1 reprefents  a mortar  with  a bottled  or  concave 
chamber,  the  diameter,  a b,  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  a third 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  The  diitance  from  ab  to 
cd  drawn  parallel  and  equal  to  it  in  the  longitudinal  feCtion 
is  equal  to  twenty-fix  Inch  parts  as  thofe,  of  which  the  dia- 
meter of  tire  bore  contains  thirty.  The  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  chamber  is  equal  to  twenty  fueh  parts.  The  form  of 
the  outfide  of  the  mortar,  where  the  chamber  is,  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  chamber  itfelf.  The  tliickntfs  of  the  metal  at  the 
chamber  is  equal  to  f xteen  fuch  parts,  and  all  the  other  dimen- 
fions  are  the  fame  as  in  the  firll  conftruftion  for  mortars  above. 

As  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  has  its  diameter  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  mortar,  it  is 
large  enough  in  one  of  either  thirteen  or  tt^i^hes  for  ad- 
mitting a man’s  hand  to  clean  it  without  it^^^nience,  and 
mav  therefore  be  loaded  without  difficultySM 

Betides  thefe  pieces  of  ordnance,  t.Wejer  is  anlther,  that 
is  now  pretty  generally  ufed,  and  is  cafed  a coj^Biade,  from 
a foundery  that  has  for  a ccnlide>-ab]<|  timeJ^Mcarried  on 
by  a company  under  the  name  of  the  CnrKmJfflhipany,  on 
the  batiks  of  the  river  Carron  in  ScotlSSH^^Birronade  is  a 
gun  of  a fort  of  intermediate  length.  'mnrm|Wr^b"t----~rn  the 
cannon  and  the  howitzer,  and  not  a very  fjva*  howitzer,  as 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hutton  has  inadJ^^M^Wbferved  in  his 
Mathematical  DiCl'onary.  The  propofer,  or 

inventor  of  it  was  the  prefent  learn ejWMroiOTeirious  General 
Robert  Melville,  fo  well  known  fojg^^KpWts  as  a military 
antiquarian,  and  the  difcoverer  of  th temporary  Roman 
camps  in  North  Britain.  Fie  at  ftrl|S^MBfled  that  not  only 
folid  but  (hell  fhot  might  be  throwifH^Hit,  and  afterwards 
that  it  might  be  employed  for  throvwngSRarcafTes  and  cored 
fhot.  The  fir  ft  gun  of  this  nature  mggmpll  and  conftrufted 
according  to  his  fuggellions  at  CarrSMSf  1779  after  a rup- 
ture with  France,  and  during  the  American  war.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  under  the  directions  of  that  very  able 
founder,CharlesGafcoigneEfq.then  director  of  that  foundery. 

The  diameter  of  its  bore  was  equal  to  eight  inches,  having 
the  fame  caliber  with  an  eight-inch  mortar  or  howitzer. 

The  length  of  its  bore  including  the  chamber  was  equal 
to  fix  diameters  of  the  fame  very  nearly,  or  to  fix  times  its 
caliber  or  four  feet. 

The  diameter  of  its  chamber  was  equal  to  the  caliber  of  a 
forty-two  pounder  gun,  and  contained  five  pounds  and  a 
half  of  powder. 

Its  weight  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  navy  twelve 
pounder-gun,  being  equal  to  31  cwt. 

The  fhot  was  call  in  an  eight-inch  fpherical  iron  mould, 
and  the  windage  was  formed  by  the  retreat  or  (hrinking  of 
the  metal  of  the  (hot  in  cooling,  which  when  cold  weighed 
about  68  pounds,  or  about  four  pounds  lefs  than  a folid  iron 
lhot  or  ball  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  weighs  about  72 
pounds  very  nearly.  From  this  circumftance  it  came  to  be 
called  a 68  pounder,  though  its  original  propofer  or  inventor 
gave  it  the  name  of  a fmajher  from  its  tffe&s,  particularly 
when  fired  with  fhot  at  timbers  or  wooden  work.  It  was  at 
firll:  defigned  for  a (hip  gun.  And  there  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  General  Melville  a fmall  model  of  it  mounted  on 
its  carriage  on  a fmall  platform,  to  one  end  of  which  is  fas- 
tened a wooden  reprefentatior.,  in  miniature,  of  part  of  a 
{hip’s  fide,  with  a port,  and  the  following  infcription  in  brafs, 
Let  in  on  the  top  thereof. 


“ Gift  of  the  Carron  company  to  Lieutenant  Genera* 
Melville,  inventor  of  the  fmafhers  and  lelTer  carronades  for 
folid,  fhip,  {hell,  and  caixafs  lhot,  &c.  firll  ufed  againft. 
French  fliips  in  1779.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  lower  carriage  there  is  a longitudinal 
groove,  along  which  the  gun  on  its  upper  carriage  recoils. 
And  when  fo  mounted,  it  may  be  pointed  in  any  angle  )cfs 
than  forty  degrees  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  this  groove. 
A port  or  embrazure  large  enough  for  a 24  or  32  pounder 
gun  is  alfo  fufficiently  large  for  receiving  the  frnufher  or  6S 
pounder  carrorade. 

Several  experiments  were  made  with  one  of  this  caliber  the 
fame  year,  viz.  in  1779,  at  Carron,  in  the  prefence  of  Sir 
Adolphus  Oughton,  K.  B.  then  commander  in  chief  in  Scot- 
land, General  Melville.,  and  manv  other  officers,  fome  of 
whom  were  of  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers,  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  both  in  regard  to  the  projeftile  force,  with 
which  the  fliell-fhot  were  thrown,  and  not  only  the  practica- 
bility but  alfo  the  certainty  of  their  producing  powerful 
effeCts,  by  burfting  wherever  they  fiiould  penetrate,  as  per- 
fectly convinced  Sir  Adolphus  and  all  the  reft,  that  in  all  fit 
cafes,  which  might  be  many,  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land,  for 
the  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  artillery,  the  introduction  of  fuch 
pieces  of  ordnance  both  into  his  Majefty’s  naval  and  military 
l’ervice  would  be  of  the  greateft  utility  and  advantage.  Sir 
Adolphus  thought  it  therefore  his  duty  to  tranfmit  to  go- 
vernment a fair  and  candid  report  of  the  experiments  he  had 
feen  made,  and  a ftatement  of  the  advantages  which  he  con- 
ceived might  be  obtained  by  a judicious  and  proper  ufe  of 
fuch  guns.  It  happened,  however,  that  no  encouragement 
was  then  given  to  the  introduction  of  this  fpecies  of  cannon, 
though  it  was  fo  refpedably  recommended  and  approved  of 
by  intelligent  profeffional  men,  becaufe  it  was  regarded  as  a 
novelty,  an  innovation,  and  a departure  from  common  hack- 
nied  practice  and  cuftoms,  by  which  public  boards,  that  are 
but  rarely'  compofed  of  individuals  of  the  firft  talents,  libera- 
lity'. and  information,  are  for  the  mod  part  too  flavifhly  go- 
verned. The  proprietors  of  the  Carron  foundery,  however, 
were  advifed  to  try  whether  pieces  of  fundry  fmaller  dimen- 
fions,  cafl  and  conllruCled  on  the  fame  principle,  would  not 
meet  with  a fuffi/  ient  fale  for  private  veffels  of  war,  as  letters 
of  marque  and  reprifals,  and  perhaps  for  fome  of  the  royal 
frigates.  They  made  the  trial,  and  fucceeded.  For,  befides 
a pretrv  frequent  demand  that  was  made  for  them  during  the 
remainder  of  that  war  for  the  ufe  of  the  two  former  defcrip- 
tions  of  veffels,  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  they  were 
found  in  practice  to  poffrfs  over  common  guns  of  the  fame 
weights,  and  much  fmaller  calibers,  there  were  fome  of  the 
larger  fort  or  of  8 inches  caliber,  called  fmafhers  by  the  ori- 
ginal propofer,  introduced  by  degrees  into  the  navy.  Two 
of  the  naval  officers,  who  firft  made  ufe  of  them  on  board 
their  (hips,  were  Captain  Keith  Elphinftone,  now  Admiral 
Lord  Keith,  and  Captain  Henry  Trollope,  now  Sir  Henry 
Trollope,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  a moil  remarkable  in- 
ftance,  by  means  of  two  fmafhers  which  he  had  on  boa’d  his 
frigate,  beat  off  feveral  of  the  enemy’s,  who  were  panic- 
ftruck  on  viewing  the  fize  of  fome  of  the  fnot  he  fired  into 
them. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  royal  war  againft 
France,  in  which  Great  Britain  engaged  early  in  J793,  car- 
ronades of  various  dimenfions,  but  few  of  the  larger  fize,  or 
fmafhers,  improperly  called  68  pounders  from  each  of  their  fo- 
lid iron-balls,  which  are  not  near  fo  fit  for  fea  fervice  as  hol- 
lowor  cored  fhot  of  the  fame  diameter, but  much  lighter,  came 
rapidly  into  ufe  in  our  fhips  of  war  and  other  armed  veffels, 
and  often  proved  to  be  of  the  greateft  utility  and  ad- 
X x 2 vantage. 


vantage.  They  have  ever  fince  been  reckoned  fo  ufeful, 
that  there  is  now  hardly  a (hip  in  our  navy  or  an  armed 
vefl'el,  that  is  altogether  without  them. 

When  the  carronades  were  firft  introduced,  they  were 
meant  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  merchant  (hips,  and  were 
calculated,  by  their  conftru&ion,  to  be  of  fuch  lengths  and 
weights  as  might  be  convenient  for  the  fizes  of  the  veffels 
that3  were  to  carry  them,  fuppofing  each  of  them  to  be  loaded 
with  a twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  (hot,  as  the  fervice- 
c'narge  of  powder.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  was  pleafed  to 
order  a number  of  them  for  the  navy  : and  their  firft  warrant 
for  about  1500  of  them  was  completed  before  Mr.  Gafcoigne 
was  certainly  informed  that  the  board  had  fixed  on  one-ninth 
icllead  of  a twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  fhot  as  the 
charge  of  powder  for  fervice.  Thefe  were  therefore 
reckoned  both  too  light  and  too  fhort  for  the  navy.  And  on 
the  Board’s  afterwards  ordering  20  carronades  of  each  of 
the  natures  of  12,  18,  24,  and  32  pounders,  he  very  na- 
turally took  the  liberty  of  adding  both  to  the  length  and 
fortifications  of  each  of  them,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  ilrength 
and  power  of  refiltance  to  burfting,  in  proportion  to  this 
perhaps  ill-judged  addition  to  the  charge  of  powder,  fub- 
ftituting  alfo  a fcrew  inftead  of  the  quoin  or  wedge.  Forty 
of  them  were  proved  at  Woolwich,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
jected on  account  of  thefe  very  improvements. 

The  late  colonel  Frafer,  of  the  engineer  corps,  made  a 


A 10  inch  brafs  howitzer,  weighing  23  cwt.  3 qr.  and  7 lb. 
tired  horizontally,  or  point  blank,  with  five  pounds  of  powder, 
had  its  firll  graze  at  the  diftance  of  1 12  yards,  with  one  de- 
cree of  elevation  at  200  yards,  with  two  degrees  of  elevation 
at  300  yards,  and  with  three  degrees  of  elevation  at  414 
yards. 

When  fired  horizontally,  or  point  blank,  with  fix  pounds 
of  powder,  it  had  its  firll  graze  at  the  diftance  of  80  yards, 
with  one  degree  of  elevation  at  223  yards,  with  two  degrees 
of  elevation  at  290  yards,  and  with  three  degrees  of  elevation 
at  445  yards. 

An  eight-inch  brafs  howitzer  fired  horizontally  or  point 
blank  with  two  pounds  of  powder,  had  its  firft  graze  at  the 
diftance  of  119  yards,  with  one  degree  of  elevation  at  19 5 


number  of  experiments  at  Leith  with  a fmalher,  or  68 
pounder  carronade,  both  with  its  own  folid  (hot  and  with 
common  eight-inch  Ihells,  which  were  corroded  by  ruft,  and, 
independent  of  that  circumftance,  had  by  far  too  much 
windage.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithftanding 
this,  the  (hells  went  farther  than  the  folid  (hot  before  they 
met  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  of  the  water,  or  had  their 
firft  grazes  greater  when  the  gun  was  fired,  either  horizon- 
tally or  point  blank,  or  with  any  elevation  not  exceeding  two 
degrees,  but  that  with  any  elevation  from  two  degrees  up- 
wards the  folid  (hot  went  fartheft. 

The  following  is  an  exaCt  ftatement  of  experiments  made 
at  Languard  fort  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1780,  by 
order  of  marquis  Townfhend,  then  lord  vifcount  Townlhend, 
and  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  comparative  trials 
with  a ten  and  eight-inch  howitzer. 

Practice  with  a 68  pounder  carronade , or  fmajhcr. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  in  cwt.  qr.  lb.  29  o o. 

The  length, of  the  piece  in  feet  and  inches,  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  hafe  ring  to  the  muzzle,  3 11-^. 

The  length  of  the  bore,  chamber  included,  3 11. 

The  diameter  of  the  bore,  8 inches. 

The  nature  of  the  rope  for  breaching,  2-|  inches. 

The  length  of  the  recoil,  in  feet  and  inches,  12  3, 

Weight  of  the  folid  (hot,  68  lb. 

Weight  of  the  (hell  (hot,  57  lb. 


yards,  with  two  degrees  of  elevation  at  200  yards,  and  with 
three  degrees  of  elevation  at  246  yards. 

When  fired  horizontally  or  point  blank  with  three  pounds  of 
powder,  it  had  its  firft  graze  at  the  diftance  of  1 25  yards,  with 
one  degree  of  elevation  at  208  yards,  with  two  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion at  27  Syards,  and  with  three  degrees  of  elevation  at  3 36yards. 

The  recoil  of  the  ten  inch  howitzer  fired  horizontally  or 
point  blank  was  11  feet  with  3 pounds  of  powder,  and  13^ 
feet  with  6 pounds  of  powder. 

The  recoil  of  the  eight-inch  howitzer  fired  horizontally  or 
point  blank  with  2 pounds  of  powder  was  10  feet,  and  with 
3 pounds  of  powder  16  feet. 

An  iron  24  pounder,  of  the  late  lord  Howe’s  conftruftion, 
fired  with  fix  pounds  of  powder  and  one  degree  of  elevation, 
6 had 
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had  its  firft  graze,  on  a medium  of  four  trials,  at  the  diftance 
of  47 1 \ yards;  and  with  five  pounds  of  powder  and  the 
fame  elevation,  on  a medium  of  two  trials,  at  5<-’7'2  yurds. 

A 7,2  pounder  iron  gun  fired  horizontally  or  point  blank 
with  high  fhot  and  four  pounds  of  powder,  had  its  firft 
graze  at  the  diftance  of  200  yards,  with  the  fame  (hot, 
charge,  and  one  degree  of  elevation  at  465  yards,  and  with 
two  degrees  of  elevation  at  67  7 yards. 

And  the  fame  gun  with  the  fame  charge,  point  blank,  and 
the  fame  elevations,  but  with  low  (hot,  gave  the  firft  grazes  at 
22°,  395,  and  662  yards  refpectively. 

Thefe  experiments  clearly  prove  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  fmafher, or  63  pounder  carronade,  over  not  only  the  eight- 
inch  howitzer  of  the  fame  bore  with  it,  but  alfo  over  the  ten- 
inch  howitzer,  which  is  the  largeft  in  our  fervice,  and  has  its 
bore  to  that  of  the  fmafher  as  100  to  641  and  the  diameter 
thereof  to  that  of  the  fmafher  as  to  to  8. 

They  alfo  (hew,  that  it  is  nearly  on  a footing  with  the 
common  iron  24  and  32  pounder,  as  to  its  firft  grazing 
diftance,  which  is  a material  point  in  fea-fervice,  and  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  them,  particularly  in  clofe  combat, 
by  the  fizc  of  the  holes  which  its  {hot  make  in  the  fides  of  a 
ffiip,  and  from  their  likewife  pafting  through  the  fame  with 
lefs  velocity.  For  a (hot,  efpecially  if  its  diameter  be  but 
fmall,  that  paffes  very  quickly  through  a fhip’s  fide,  makes 
only  a clean  hole,  whereas  one  of  a large  diameter,  that  pe- 
netrates it  with  lefs  celerity,  makes  a rough  and  ragged  one, 
by  tearing  and  fplintering  the  planks  and  timbers.  And  it 
is  well  known  that  (hot  fired  at  fea  with  a greater  elevation 
than  five  degrees,  are  of  no  ufe  whatever,  unlefs  they  hit  the 
objeft  they  are  fired  at  before  theyyneet  the  furface  of  the 
water,  as  they  never  graze  or  rife  again  from  it  when  fired 
with  fo  great  an  elevation.  It  may  be  objtdfed  to  the  ufe 
of  finafhers  on  board  a fhip,  that  their  fhot  are  too  heavy  to 
be  eafily  handled  and  put  into  the  gun.  This  objection  holds 
good  again  ft  the  ufe  of  them  with  their  fhot  in  its  folid  form, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  unfit  for  fea  engagements. 
It  vanifhes,  however  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  weight 
of  its  fhot  may  be  reduced  by  leaving  it  hollow,  or  with  a 
core  in  the  centre,  from  68  pounds  down  to  42  pounds  and 
under,  and  ftill  retain  thicknefs  and  ftrength  of  metal  enough 
for  penetrating  the  fide  of  any  fhip  whatever.  This  fadt  has 
been  eftablifhed  beyond  even  the  poffibility  of  controverfy  by 
fome  experiments  that  were  made  at  Woolwich  in  1781,  in 
the  prefence  of  general  Melville  who  propofed  them,  and  his 
grace  of  Richmond,  then  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance. 
For  in  July  that  year  Mr.  Gafcoigne  fent  from  Carron  to 
Woolwich  for  that  purpofe  fix  hollow  fmafher,  or  68 
pounder  carronade  fhot,  weighing  from  75  pounds  to  55^ 
pounds,  fix  others  reduced  in  weight  from 68  to  from  5oto  50^ 
pounds,  fix  others  weighing  only  from  45J:  pounds  to  about 
46J,  and  fix  reduced  down  from  68  pounds  fo  low  as  from 
about  43  pounds  to  40.  The  lighteft  of  thefe  were  fired  into 
a bulk-head,  as  thick  as  the  fide  of  a firft  rate,  from  a fuitable 
diftance.  They  eafily  penetrated  it,  and  one  of  them,  after 
penetrating,  ftriking  againft  an  oak  poll  or  ftud,  nine  inches 
fquare,  tore,  fhattered,  and  fplintered  it  almoft  to  pieces. 
The  mafter-general,  after  viewing  its  effedls,  faid  it  would 
have  been  a terrible  fhot  againft  a fhip,  and  very  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  the  lighteft  of  thefe  hollow  fhot  were  found 
to  anfwer  perfectly,  it  was  unneceffary  to  try  the  heavier 
ones.  We  are  convinced,  indeed,  that  the  fhot  of  a fmafher, 
®r  68  pounder  carronade  might,  by  means  of  concentric 
cavities,  be  reduced  down  to  the  weight  of  32  pounds,  and 
ftill  retain  ftrength  and  thidknefs  of  metal  fufficient  for  pene- 
trating the  fide  of  any  fhip.  In  this  Hate  they  would  be 
much  more  eafily  handled  than  a common  32.  pounder  fhot, 
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having  a larger  diameter  and  a much  larger  furface.  Thefe 
experiments  fhcw,  that  they  are  fufficiently  ftrong  for  that 
purpofe  when  brought  down  to  within  eight  pounds  of  that 
weight.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this  fail,  it  be  alfo  taken 
into  confideration,  that  a multitude  of  experiments  made 
with  fmafliers,  or  68  pounder  carronades,  concurred  in  efta- 
blifliing  this  point,  that  when  fired  either  point  blank  or  with 
any  elevation  not  exceeding  two  degrees,  the  hollow  fhot 
went  farther  than  the  folid  ihot  before  they  met  the  furface 
either  of  the  ground  or  water,  it  mull  readily  be  allowed,  that 
they  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  naval  combats.  But  were 
thefe  hollow  fhot  to  be  fired  as  fliells,  with  a fufficiency  of 
powder  in  their  cavities  for  burfting  them,  they  would  be'" 
truly  terrible  and  tremendous  to  (hipping  in  a fea-fight.  It 
may  be  alleged,  that  the  enemy  would  foon  alfo  get  into  the 
ufe  of  them  as  (hells.  It  is  true  that  after  a time  he  might  r 
but  whoever  fhall  make  this  ufe  of  them  in  a great  naval 
adlion,  he  will  certainly  derive  infinite  advantages  from  it. 
And  we  truft  our  enemies  will  not  be  the  firft  to  make  fuch 
an  application  of  this  very  uftful  piece  of  ordnance. 

Oj  the  pofition  of  the  vent  in  cannon,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance „ 

As  the  inflammation  of  fired  gunpowder  is  almoft  inllan- 
taneous,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  impulfive  force  of 
a given  charge  of  it  is  not,  cateris  paribus,  fenfibly  altered  by 
its  being  fired  in  any  particular  part  or  point  of  it  ; and  of 
courfe,  that  neither  the  initial  velocity  nor  range  of  a ball  is 
fenfibly  affecled  by  the  pofition  of  the  vent.  This  is  a fabl 
that  has  been  fufficiently  eftablifhed  by  experiments  made  at. 
Woolwich,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hutton,  and  feveral  refpeft- 
able  officers  of  artillery,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  board  of  ordnance. 

The  vent  is  vulgarly  called  the  touch- hole ; and  is  the  nar- 
row cylinder  or  opening  through  which  fire  is  conveyed 
from  the  outiide  of  the  piece  to  the  powder  that  compofes 
the  charge. 

Formerly  both  theorifts  and  practitioners  differed  widely 
from  one  another  in  regard  to  the  proper  pofition  of  it. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  to  place  it  from  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  and 
fometimes  a whole  inch.  An  idea  prevailed,  that  if  the  vent 
were  direftly  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  charge,  the  powder 
would  be  inflamed  in  lefs  time  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
that  the  explolion  would  of  confequence  produce  a greater 
initial  velocity  and  range.  This  erroneous  conclufion  was 
founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  if  a tube  were  filled  with  pow- 
der and  lighted  in  the  centre,  the  powder  would  be  burnt  in 
half  the  time  that  it  would  if  lighted  at  either  end,  and  on 
inadvertence  to  this  circumflance,  that  the  inflammation  of 
fired  gunpowder  is  fo  nearly  inftantaneous,  that  no  fenfible 
difference  as  to  the  time  in  which  it  takes  place  can  arife,  from 
the  firing  of  a charge  in  the  centre  in  preference  to  any  other 
part  of  it.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  Frederic  the  Great, 
or  the  Second,  of  Pruffia,  ordered  alight  three  pounder  to  be 
caft  with  three  drifting  vents,  one  at  the  centre  of  the  charge, 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  the  other  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  bottom  and  centre  one  ; fo  that  when  one 
was  ufed  the  other  two  might  be  flopped  up.  The  gun 
weighed  2 cwt.  1 qr.  20  lb.  Its  length  was  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  initead  of  being  rounded, 
was  quite  flat.  It  was  loaded  each  time  with  one  quarter  of 
the  fhot’s  weight  of  powder.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
lowed  or  bottom-vent  was  ufed,  the  ranges  were  rather  the 
greateft,  and  that  they  were  fomewhat  lefs  as  the  vent  was 
more  and  more  diftant  from  the  bottom.  The  differences, 
however,  were  fo  fmall,  that  they  might  very  eafily  have  been 
produced  by  the  lead  inaccuracy  in  making  the  experiments,, 
or  by  the  gun’s  being  a little  more  heated  at  the  time  of 
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making  one  than  another,  and  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 

on  them.  . , 

On  the  form  or  figure  of  the  chamber  of  a piece  of  ordnance •. 
The  chamber  of  a jjun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  is  the  cavity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  that  receives  the  charge  of  pow- 
der, and  communicates  with  the  vent,  through  which  the 
fire  of  the  priming  is  communicated  to  the  fame.  There 
are  but  few  guns  that  have  chambers,  except  fome  of  the 
largeft  fizes  and  calibers,  as  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  they  have  fcarce  any  fenfible  influence  or  effedf  on  the 
velocity  of  the  (hot  in  fmall  and  middle  fixed  ones. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  authors  and  art  i lie  rids 
refpetf ing  the  forms  or  figures  of  chambers  ; and  different 
nations  have  had  them  conftrudled  very  differently.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  in  the  pradice  of  ufing  chiefly  the 
fpherical  chamber  for  their  mortars;  the  French,  Germans, 
and  Dutch,  the  conic,  cylindric,  and  the  concave,  or 
bottled,  or  the  chambre  a poire,  or  pear  chamber.  The 
Portuguefe  have  made  ufe  of  the  parabolic  form,  which  was 
firft  fuggefted  or  invented  by  count  de  Lippe  Buckeburg. 
And  the  Englifh  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  theirs  in 
the  form  of  a fruftum  of  a cone. 

The  cylindric  chamber  is  that  which  is  equally  large  every 
where,  or  has  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  every  place  or  part 
of  it  the  fame.  This  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  mod  com- 
modious form  for  great  guns  or  cannon  of  a large  caliber, 
and  is  indeed  almolt  the  only  kind  of  chamber  that  is  made 
ufe  of  in  fuch  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  fpheric,  or  fpherical  chamber,  as  its  very  name  im- 
ports, is  that  which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a fphere,  or  bul- 
let, or  at  leaf!  very  nearly  fa.  This  fort  of  chamber  for 
o-uns,  or  cannon,  was  invented  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century.  The  object  of  this  invention  was  to 
throw  balls  and  (hot  with  as  much  force  from  fliort,  light, 
and  eafily  tranfportable  cannon  as  that  with  which  they 
were  thrown  from  the  long,  cumberfome,  and  ponderous 
pitces  then  in  ufe.  It  was  found  by  experience,  that  the 
advantages  expefted  and  propofed  were  obtained  by  this  al- 
teration in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  bores  of  guns,  or 
by  the  conftru&ion  of  fuch  pieces.  For  though  they  were 
made  a good  deal  fhorter  than  thofe  formerly  made  ufe  of, 
and  were  fired  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  powder,  they  pro- 
duced the  fame  effects.  But  as  it  was  difficult  to  wipe,  or 
clean  out  the  interior  cavities  of  fuch  chambers  after  the 
cannon  were  fired,  fome  fire  frequently  remained  in 
them,  which  fometitnes  occafioned  the  lols  of  arms  to  the 
caunoniers,  or  the  perfons  who  were  employed  to  ferve  and 
manage  them.  Beiides  thefe  inconveniences,  they  were  at- 
tended with  others  ; for  the  inflamed  powder,  before  it 
quitted  the  chamber,  aded  in  all  directions  with  fuch  force 
and  impetuofity,  that  their  carriages  were  foon  either 
broken  or  rendered  unfevviceable.  They  recoiled  very  much 
aid  fired  with  little  certainty.  For  thefe  rcafons,  guns 
with  fpherical  chambers  were  totally  laid  afide  ; and  fuch  of 
them  as  were  found  in  the  arfenals  and  fortreffes  in  France 
were  caff  anew  into  cannon,  having  cylindric  bores  every 
where  equal  and  alike.  The  guns  commonly  made  ufe  of 
at  preftnt  have  no  chambers,  except  fome  of  the  largeft 
calibers.  And  even  thefe  have  their  chambers  cylindrical. 

The  very  ingenious  Mr.  Robins  in  the  fcholium  to  the 
ninth  propofition  in  his  new  principles  of  gunnery  afferts, 
that  wliat  fome  authors  have  advanced  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  particular  forms  for  the  chambers  of 
mortars  and  cannon,  is  altogether  inconclufive,  and  founded 
on  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  adtion  of  fired  gun-powder. 
The  learned  Mr.  Euler,  however,  in  his  commentary  and 
remarks  on  Mr.  Robins’s  treatife,  contends  for  the  fpherical 


chamber  as  the  bed.  He  admits  that  Mr.  Robins’s  con- 
clufion  would  be  true  did  the  inflammation  of  the  powder 
take  place  in  an  inffant.  Fie  allows,  that  the  force  of  the 
powder  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  firing  inflantaneoufly  would 
be  the  fame,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  fpace  behind  the 
fhot  or  fhell  that  contains  it,  and  whether  this  fpace  he  ei- 
ther wholly  or  only  partly  filled  with  it.  He  alfo  allows, 
that  its  impelling  power  after  the  ball  or  fhell  is  once  in 
motion,  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  fame,  as  well  as  its  firft  im- 
pulfive  force,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  chamber  ; that  if 
no  better  reafon  than  the  increafing  of  the  impelling  force 
can  be  affigned  for  changing  the  figures  of  chambers,  either 
in  guns  or  mortars,  from  what  they  ufuallv  are,  all  propo- 
fals  for  altering  them,  except  fuch  as  tend  to  render  them 
more  convenient  and  commodious,  ought  to  be  rejected  with- 
out further  examination. 

Leaning,  however,  towards  an  opinion  of  profefTor  Ber- 
noulli, that  the  claftic  force  of  the  fluid  generated  by  the 
explolion  of  gunpowder,  is  nearly  ten  tbonfand  times  pr  ater 
tl’.an  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  he  fuppofes  the  in- 
flammation of  gunpowder  to  be  gradual  inftead  of  being  al- 
molt  inffantaneous,  and  therefore  concludes,  that  chambers 
may  be  improved  by  changing  their  figures,  and  that  the 
fpherical  form  is  the  belt  ol  any,  as  being  capable  of  holding 
the  greateff  quantity  of  powder  under  the  fame  circumfe- 
rence, asbettercalcuiated  than  any  other  for  keeping  the  grains 
near,  or  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  for  quickening,  or 
accelerating  the  explofion.  The  experiments  which  he  ap- 
peals to,  and  produces  for  efrablifhing  this  hvpothefis,  are 
altogether  inconclufive,  and  muff  have  been  conduced  with 
great  inaccuracy,  or  inattention  to  fome  circumffances  that 
were  connected  with,  and  influenced  them.  They  were 
made  in  prefence  of  him,  Mr.  Bernoulli,  and  feveral  other 
members  of  the  academy,  at  St.  Peterfburg,  by  general  Gun- 
ther in  172S.  And  from  two  of  them  he  infers,  that  a ball 
fired  vertically  with  eight  ounces  of  powder  from  a piece, 
which  had  the  length  of  its  cylinder  equal  to  7^  Englifh 
feet,  ifl'ued  out  of  it  with  thrice  the  velocity  which  it  iffued 
with,  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  from  the 
fame  piece,  when  the  length  of  its  cylinder  was  reduced  to 
fix  feet,  by  fawing  one  foot  and  feven-tenths  of  a foot  off 
from  it.  Taking  this  inference  too  precipitately  for  granted, 
he  obferves,  by  way  of  proving  the  great  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Robins’s  pofition,  “ that  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is 
fired  and  converted  into  an  e I a ft  i c fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
fenfibly  moved  from  its  place  that  according  to  this  the- 
ory, the  velocity  inftead  of  being  thrice  as  great  would  have 
differed  from  the  other  fcarce  perceptibly,  and  therefore 
molt  erroneotifiy  concludes,  that  the  greateff  part  of  the 
powder  muff  have  fired  whilff  the  ball  moved  through  the 
laff  foot  and  a half  of  the  bore  of  the  piece,  before  it  was 
reduced  in  length.  Now,  the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  7 -f& 

to  6,  or  of  77  to  60,  is  that  of  35,153,041  to  12,960,000, 
which  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Mr. 
Euler  then  makes  the  velocities  of  the  fame,  or  equal  (hot 
fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  from  bores  of  the  fame 
diameter,  but  of  unequal  lengths  in  ratios  to  one  another, 
refpeiffively  greater  than  the  quadruplicate  ratios  of  thefe 
lengths.  We  know,  however,  from  experiments  made 
with  inconteffable  accuracy  at  Woolwich  on  Mr.  Robins’s 
plan  improved,  that  thefe  velocities  are  in  ratios  fomewhat 
lefs  than  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  lengths  of  the  bore, 
but  in  ratios  fomewhat  greater  than  the  fubtriplicate  ratios 
of  the  fame  lengths,  and  nearly  indeed  in  mean  or  middle 
ratios  between  the  two.  Mr.  Euler’s  making  the  ratios  of 
thefe  velocities  ten  times  as  great  as  they  really  are,  proves 
incontrovertibly  both  his  theoretical  reafonings,  and  his  ex- 
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perimental  inferences  againft  the  pofition  of  the  almoft  in. 
ftantaneous  firing  of  gunpowder,  and  in  fupport  of  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  its  firing  gradually  in  the  way  he  defcribes,  to  be 
completely  erroneous. 

The  objections  he  endeavours  to  draw  from  rifled  pieces 
againft  the  truth  of  Mr.  Robins’s  feventh  propofition,  being 
inconfiftent  with  fads  and  experiments,  are  likewifc  fallaci- 
ous and  inconcluiive. 

A conic  or  conical  chamber  is  that  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a frultum  of  a cone,  with  its  bottom  tometimes  circular, 
but  generally  hemifpherical,  or  nearly  fo.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  ufirg  fuel)  a form  for  chambers  with  the 
greateft  diameter  of  each  at  its  mouth,  or  entrance,  contrary 
to  reafon  and  principles,  which  point  out  the  advantage  and 
propriety  of  having  the  impulfe  of  the  inflamed  powder  made 
on  the  (hell  or  bullet  as  near  to  its  axis,  or  to  that  of  the 
bore  of  the  pieee  as  pofiible. 

Count  Buckeburg  propofed  the  parabolic  form,  or  that 
of  a paraboloid,  or  parabolic  conoid,  which  has  been  made 
life  of  by  the  Portuguefe  as  the  belt,  erroneoufly  fuppofing, 
that  were  the  the  introduced  to  the  focus,  the  rays  of  lighted 
powder  would  by  the  nature  of  the  figure  be  refleded  into 
parallel  diredions  like  the  rays  of  light. 

A concave  chamber  is  that  which  has  its  mouth  or  en- 
trance narrower  than  its  infide  cavity.  It  may  he  fpherical, 
fpheroidal,  in  the  form  of  a pear,  called  by  the  French,  une 
chambrea  poire,  in  the  fliape  of  an  egg,  of  a bottle,  and  a 
variety  of  other  iorms. 

Much  more,  however,  depends  on  the  entrance  of  the 
chamber,  than  on  its  form  or  figure.  The  entrance  ought 
to  be  diredly  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  ball,  or  {hell, 
and  to  have  no  greater  width  than  what  is  necefi’ary  for 
cleaning  out  the  chamber,  which  fhould  contain  no  more 
powder  than  the  greeted,  charge  proper  for  fervice,  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  pofiible  any  vacancies  being  left  between  it 
and  the  fhell  or  bullet.  As  the  cylindric  is  the  molt  con- 
venient form  for  being  e a lily  cleaned  out,  it  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  others  on  account  of  its  {implicit;’.  For,  in 
mod  of  the  affairs  of  life,  and  more  efpeciaily  in  thofe  of 
war,  of  all  things  of  the  fame  kind,  the  fimpleli  are  the  molt 
commodious. 

Of  the  pofition  of  the  charge  of  powder. 

Every  experiment  that  has  been  made  refpedting  the  pofi- 
tion of  the  charge  of  powder,  proves  the  advantage  of  its 
lying  clofe  to  the  ball  or  {hell.  Among  others,  the  follow- 
ing are  well  deferving  of  notice. 

The  ingenious  general  Defaguliers  in  17 <53,  and  Mr. 
Muller,  then  profeffo.-  of  fortification  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  made  a number,  repeatedly  with  a 
fmail  mortar,  which  had  feveral  {hifting  chambers. 

Into  a narrow  cylindric  chamber  of  about  four  inches 
long,  and  holding  about  twelve  grains  of  powder,  there  was 
put  a thin  cartridge  filled  with  fix  grains.  This  cartridge 
was  placed  in  the  chamber  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  lie  clofe 
to  the  fliell,  leaving  a vacuity  or  empty  fpace  between  it 
and  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  was  fired  by  means  of 
a quick  match,  introduced  through  the  vent.  A cartridge 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  pow- 
der, was  then  put  into  the  fame  chamber,  but  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  leaving  an  empty  fpace  between  the  powder 
and  the  fhell,  and  was  fired  in  like  manner.  Laltly,  an 
equal  cartridge  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  fame  chamber,  or  equally  diltant  from 
the  bottom  thereof  and  from  the  (hell,  and  was  fired  in  the 
fame  way.  Thefe  experiments  were  frequently  repeated, 
and  it  was  found,  on  every  repetition  of  them,  that  in  the 


fir  ft  cafe,  the  fhell  was  thrown  nearly  twice  a3  far  as  in  the 
fecond,  and  that  the  diftance  it  went  to  in  the  third  cafe, 
was  about  an  arithmetical  mean  between  its  ranges  in  the 
firft  and  fecond.  « 

They  alfo  found,  that  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder 
was  put  loofe  into  the  fame  mortar,  and  a piece  of  writing 
paper  laid  on  it,  the  fliell  was  thrown  coniiderably  farther 
than  it  was  by  the  fame  charge  of  loofe  powder  without  the 
paper. 

They  likewife  found,  that  three  cylindric  {hifting  cham- 
bers of  diiferent  lengths,  but  holding  tiie  fame  quantity 
of  powder,  produced,  when  filled,  equal  ranges,  but  that 
when  they  were  not  quite  filled,  the  longeft  gave  the  great- 
eft  range. 

They  alfo  tried  fome  experiments  with  two  chambers  in 
the  form  of  a fruftum  of  a cone,  one  of  which  bad  its  largeft 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fmalleft  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  other  its  fmalleft  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  the 
largeft  at  the  entrance,  and  always  found,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  threw  the  fliell  far- 
ther than  the  fecond. 

General  Defaguliers  alfo  found  by  experiments,  that 
grained  and  mealed  powder  were  about  equally  flrong  when 
in  good  order  and  condition  ; but  on  putting  a fmail  phisd 
filled  with  water  into  the  chamber  among!!  the  powder,  he 
obfervtd  the  ftrength  of  the  charge  to  be  coniiderably  in- 
creafed. 

Of  the  Windage. 

The  windage  of  a gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  the  diameter 
of  the  fliot  or  fliell.  We  have  been  in  the  practice  and  ft  ill 
are,  of  making  it  equal  to  a twentieth  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  {hot  in  eveiy  gun  except  the  carronades.  The  Dutch 
have  commonly  made  their  windage  nearly  the  fame  as  ours. 
The  French  have  been  in  the  hab:t  of  making  theirs  atwen- 
ty-fixth  part  cf  the  diameter  of  the  fhot.  And  the  Prufiians 
make  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  to  the  diameter  of 
the  fliot  as  25  to  24.  This  is  a moil  convenient  proportion. 
But  it  makes  the  windage  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 
There  feems  to  be  no  very  good  reafon,  indeed,  for  making 
the  windage  bear  any  given  or  determinate  ratio  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fhot,  fir.ee  if  the  bores  be  true,  the  fame  wind- 
age that  anfwers  for  a fmail  fliot  will  be  fufficient,  or  nearly 
fo,  for  a large  one.  The  fnialler  the  windage,  the  greater 
and  truer  will  be  the  flight  of  the  {hot  or  {hells  ; for  when 
it  is  great,  they  are  apt  to  injure  the  bore  by  bouncing  from 
fide  to  fide,  and  alfo,  at  leaving  it,  to  receive  from  this  kind 
of  motion  a fort  of  cant  or  dcfledlion  from  the  line  of  their 
direction.  With  our  prefent  windage  for  guns,  except  car- 
ronades, from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  charge  is  loft 
and  rendered  ufelefs.  Short  guns,  indeed,  with  fmail 
charges  of  pow’der  and  a very  fmail  degree  of  windage  will 
be  more  ufeful  and  ferviceable  than  guns  twice  as  long  with 
double  charges  of  powder  and  a large  windage.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  determine  precifely  what  the  windage 
ought  to  be.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  fhot 
and  ihells  be  call  in  moulds  having  exactly  the  diameters  of 
the  bores  of  the  different  pieces  of  ordnances  for  which  they 
are  intended,  the  retreat  or  ftirinking  of  the  metal  in  cooling, 
will  for  both  leave  a fufficiency  of  windage.  The  windage 
we  have  been  in  the  pradlice  of  allowing  for  (Tubs  of  all 
fizes,  is  a quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  prepufteroufly  large 
and  beyond  all  due  proportion.  Were  it  reduced  even  to  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  it  would  be  fufficient. 

In  our  common  12  pounder,  18  pounder,  24  pounder, 
32  pounder,  and  42  pounder,  there  is  allowed  refpedtively 

a wind- 


windage  of  0.22  inches;  0.252  inches;  0.2^7  inches; 
0.305  inches;  and  0.334  inches.  But  in  our  12  pounder, 

1 S pounder,  24  pounder,  32  pounder,  and  42  pounder 
carronades,  the  windage  is  only  -about  0.097  inches.;  C’T 
inches;  0.123  inches;  0.145  inches;  and  0.166  inches 
refpeftively,  which  gives  them  a great  advantage  and  faves 
much  powder. 

Of  the  cafting  and  boring  of  cannon. 

The  cafting  of  a gun  in  its  ftridl  and  limited  fenfe  is,  the 
-running  of  any  fort  of  metal  or  mixture  of  metal?,  of  which 
the  gun  is  intended  to  confifl  or  be  compofed,  into  a mould 
prepared  for  receiving  the  fame,  and  having  its  infide  of  fuch 
a fn ape,  as  to  form  the  outfide  of  the  gun.  But  the  call- 
ing of  cannon  in  its  more  general  acceptation,  includes  every 
thing,  and  operation  preparatory  to,  neceflary  for,  and  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  them,  fuch  as  the  making  of 
the  models,  moulds,  &c.  & c.  for  all  which  fee  the  article 
I'oundery. 

Camion,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  were  originally 
made  of  bars  of  iron  fitted  together  lengthwife,  or  of  (beets 
of  iron  rolled  up  and  fattened  together,  and  hooped  with 
iron  rings.  They  were  ponderous,  clum/y,  cumbrous,  in  a 
great  meafure  unmanageable,  and  could  not  be  tranfported 
from  one  place  to  another  but  with  great  difficulty  and  la- 
bour. They  were  chiefly  employed  for  throwing  large 
Hones  like  the  machines  of  the  ancients,  which  they  fuc- 
ceeded.  Thefe  were  gradually  fupplanted  by  brafs  cannon, 
which  had  much  fmaller  calibers,  and  threw  iron  bullets  dn- 
itead  of  Hones,  but  produced  rn  a few  hours  greater  effects 
than  the  others  could  in  many  days.  Thefe  guns  were  flrll 
call  of  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  called  gun-metal  from 
that  circumllance,  which  continued  to  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe  for  a long  time  before  call  iron  was  made  ufe  of. 
In  the  courfe  of  time,  however,  as  the  ufe  of  artillery  be- 
came more  general,  and  the  number  of  cannon  greatly  in- 
creafed,  iron  guns  were  invented  by  way  of  leffening  the 
expence.  Anddea,  however,  that  prevailed  of  their  being 
very  liable  to  burfl  when  much  heated  by  firing,  retarded 
the  general  introduction  of  them  into  fervice,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  their  being  made  much  heavier  than  brafs 
guns  of  the  fame  calibers.  And  this  apprehenfion 
flrengthened  by  fome  accidents  of  the  kind  that  took 
place  either  through  improper  management,  or  the  care- 
lefinefs  and  unfkilfulnefs  of  fome  founders,  has  militated 
againft  the  general  ufe  of  them  even  down  to  the  prefent 
time.  When  call,  however,  with  iron  obtained  from  good 
virgin  ore,  to  which  the  founders  can  give  any  degree 
almofl  of  malleability,  of  which  the  Carron  company  and 
others  have  afforded  many  proofs  and  fpecimens,  they  re- 
fill burfling  as  much  as  brafs  cannon,  and  poffefs  great 
advantages  over  them,  as  thefe  are  compofed  of  ingredients, 
that  melt  with  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  are  thereby  not 
only  liable  to  be  foon  injured  when  much  heated,  but  alfo 
to  he  rendered  in  a fhoit  time  totally  unferviceable  by  quick 
and  continued  firing. 

Till  about  40  years  ago,  cannons  were  cad  with  a cylin- 
dric  cavity  in  each  of  them,  having  nearly  the  fame  diameter 
with  the  intended  caliber  of  the  piece,  which  was  afterwards 
■enlarged  to  the  proper  fize  by  machines,  one  of  thefe  is  re- 
prefented.  See  Cannon, Jig.  13.  Two  cafl  iron  bars,  A A, 
were  confined  in  a vertical  pofition,  by  being  ferewed  to  tTie 
four  beams,  B,  B,  B,  B ; between  thefe  bars  a caft-iron  frame, 
C C,  was  at  liberty  to  Aide  ; to  which  frame  the  gun,  D D, 
was  fixed  by  a band,  c,  acrofs  the  bafe  ring,  fixed  by  two 
ferews,  another  fimilar  band,  e,  fixed  acrofs  the  chace,  and 
two  fmaller  ones,  a a,  ferewed  acrofs  the  trunnions,  to  pre- 
vent the  piece  from  turning  round  by  the  a&ion  of  the  drill- 


bar,  E ; a tin  or  copper  pan,  F,  was  fixed  on  the  drill-bar 
for  containing  the  chips  of  metal  feparated  from  the  piece  by 
the  borer  on  the  top  of  the  drill-bar.  After  the  gun  was 
prepared  by  boring,  by  cutting  off  the  cap  or  piece  of  metal 
left  at  the  muzzle  with  a faw,  it  was  brought  under  the  frame, 
C C.  The  two  blocks  of  pulleys,  G G,  were  unhooked 
from  the  frame  (which  was  let  down  and  refted  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bars  A A),  let  down  and  faflened  to  the  gun  below, 
by  chains,  to  hoilt  it  up  into  the  frame,  C C,  where  it  was  fixed 
by  the  ferews  ; the  pulleys  were  then  hooked  into  the  top  of 
the  frame,  to  raife  it  with  the  gun,  high  enough  to  introduce 
the  borer ; the  pulleys  were  afterwards  flackpned,  and  the 
drill-bar,  which  worked  in  a focket  in  the  ground,  fet  in  mo- 
tion by  horfes  or  otherwife,  the  gun  being  kept  to  the  work 
by  its  own  weight  ; when  the  gun  was  bored  far  enough, 
it  was  prevented  from  defeending  any  farther  by  the  block, 
H,  which  was  adjullable  by  ferews,  to  the  proper  length  of 
the  bore  ; when  the  piece  was  bored,  the  pullies  were  again 
lift'd  to  fupport  it,  while  it  was  detached  from  the  frame,  and 
afterwards  to  lower  it  down. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  contradlion  of  the  metal  between 
tire  core  and  the  outfide  of  the  mould,  guns  cafl  hollow  were 
always  more  or  lefs  fpongy,  and  numberlefs  cavities  were 
formed  round  the  core,  fome  of  which  were  too  deep  for  the 
borer  to  cut  out ; this  and  other  reafons  have  occaiioned  the 
old  method  to  be  laid  afide,  and  guns  are  now  univerfally  call 
folid.  The  old  machines  alfo,  where,  the  gun  was  fixed,  not 
being  found  to  bore  always  in  the  right  direction,  feveral  new 
machines  have  been  fubitituted,  fome  of  which  are  repre- 
fented  in  Jgs.  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

Fig . 14.  is  a machine  ufed  at  the  Garratt  Iron  Works.  In 
this,  contrary  to  the  former  one,  the  gun,  B,  is  turned  by 
the  (haft.  A,  moved  by  a water-wheel ; the  drill-bar,  E,  is 
advanced  by  a weight,  C,  ailing  on  a bent  lever,  whofe  ful- 
crum is  F ; when  the  weight,  C,  has  defeended  to  the  floor, 
or  nearly,  it  mull  be  lifted  up,  and  the  point,  G,  then  ailing 
as  a fulcrum,  the  rod,  H,  will  be  drawn  forwards,  one  or 
two  teeth  of  the  rack,  I,  and  the  weight  will  be  ready  to  ail 
again  as  before.  The  gun,  B,  is  fixed  by  a fquare  lump  caft 
on  the  end  of  the  cafcahle,  into  a coupling  box,  and  wedged 
up,  and  the  chace  of  the  gun  moves  in  a collar.  The  only 
guns  cafl  at  thefe  works  are  carronades. 

In Jg.  1 5.  the  gun  is  fixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  Jgs.  14  and 
17,  except  that  the  box,  K,  is  fitted  by  ferews  inflead  of 
wedges,  the  drill-bar,  E,  lefts  on  a block,  F,  juft  before  it 
enters  the  gun,  and  the  other  end  is  fixed  to  a carriage,  G, 
moving  on  wheels,  a a,  to  diminifh  friilion  ; to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  a rack,  I,  is  fixed,  working  into  a pinion,  L, 
the  rack  is  kept  td~  the  pinion  by  a roller,  b ; on  the  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  pinion  a capftan-head  is  fixed,  with  mortife- 
holes  in  it,  to  contain  one  end  of  ao  iron  bar,  d,  while  the 
other  is  loaded  with  a weight,  C,  for  advancing  the  borer, 
and  is  fhifted  intoafrefh  hole  as  often  as  the  weight  defeends 
to  the  ground. 

In  the  machine,  Jg.  16.  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  can  be  ele- 
vated or  deprtfled,  to  fuit  guns  of  different  bores,  by  ferews, 
c,  between  the  two  plates,  a b;  the  plates  can  alfo  be  moved 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  coupling  box,  by  a ferew,  d, 
to  fuit  guns  of  different  lengths ; the  two  blocks,  F G,  be- 
tween which  the  rack,  I,  is  faflened,  are  fixed  down  to  the 
beams,  A,  B ; the  pinion,  L,  is  faflened  to  the  block,  M, 
which  can  Hide  between  the  beams,  A,  B,  and  has  wheels 
above  and  below  the  beams,  to  diminifh  the  fridlion ; to  this 
block,  one  end  of  the  drill-bar,  E,  is  fixed  ; near  the  other, 
it  refts  on  the  block,  F ; on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  is  a wheel,  J,  with  teeth  parallel  to  its  axis,  on  the  end 
of  which  axis  the  bar,  g,  is  loofely  fitted  j to  the  other  end 
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©f  the  bar  the  weight,  e,  is  hung ; when  the  weight  is  down, 
the  bar  mtift  be  Aid  along  the  axis,  far  enough  to  be  lifted  up 
clear  of  the  teeth,  and  is  to  be  pufhed  back  into  its  place 
again,  above  the  next  tooth. 

The  machine  at  the  Royal  Arfenal  at  Woolwich  is  fhewn 
in  Jig.  17.  The  two  fupports  of  the  gun,  A B,  are  of  folid 
brafs,  and  well  polifhed  y the  drill-bar,  E,  Aides  on  a ftrong 
table,  with  the  rack,  I,  at  its  end,  the  axis  of  the  pinion, 
0,  is  upright,  and  has  a wheel,  A,  at  its  top,  working  into 
an  endlefs  lcrew,  e,  which  has  a wheel,  f.  upon  the  end  of 
the  fpindle,  with  handles  on  its  circumference,  for  two  men 
to  turn  it  round  by  ; on  one  of  the  fpokes,  g,  a common 
handle  is  fixed,  to  turn  the  wheel  back,  for  withdrawing  the 
drill-bar ; the  pinion,  endlefs  fcrew,  and  wheel,  d,  are  inclofed 
in  a brafs  box,  which  fupports  their  axes.  We  think  this 
machine  might  be  improved,  by  having  the  pinion  horizontal., 
and  applying  a weight  to  it,  as  before  defcribed  in  the  other 
machines. 

Cannons  are  always  call  with  a large  cap,  or  piece  of  fpare 
metal,  at  the  mouth  ; in  the  old  guns,  which  were  call  hol- 
low, this  piece  was  cut  off  by  a faw  ; in  the  folid  guns,  at 
the  Garrat  iron  works,  it  is  cut  off  by  a machine,  reprefented 
in  Jig.  20.  On  the  lathe  for  turning  the  outfide  of  the  gun,  a 
call-iron  frame,  A A,  is  fixed,  for  fupporting  fteadily  the 
chifel,  b ; between  the  end  of  the  chifel  and  th?  frame,  a 
wedge,  A,  is  put  in,  which  a man  continually  drives  with  a 
hammer,  to  advance  the  chifel,  and  turn  a notch  in  the  gun ; 
when  it  is  cut  about  inch  deep,  it  is  broken  off  by  ham- 
mers. We  think  a fcrew  would  bg  judicioufiy  fubftituted 
for  the  wedge* 

After  cannons  are  bored,  and  their  outfides  turned,  the 
touch-holes  are  drilled  by  inftruments,  Jigs.  18  and  19.  ; in 
Jig.  1 8.  A A A is  a frame  of  wood,  mounted  on  wheels,  B,  at 
one  end,  for  convenience  of  moving  when  it  is  to  be  ufed  ; 
the  frame  is  wheeled  clofe  to  the  gun,  D,  laid  on  two  blocks 
of  wopd,  F F,  high  enough  to  take  the  wheels  off  the 


ground,  and  prevent  its  running  back  ; the  drill,  E,  and  its 
bow,  G,  are  then  to  be  fixed,  between  the  place  of  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  gun  and  the  block,  H;  which  block  is  advanced 
by  one  arm,  I,  of  a bent  lever,  by  means  of  the  weight,  C, 
hung  on  the  other  arm,  A. 

In  Jig.  19.  A is  a beam  of  the  building,  through  which  a 
fcrew,  B,  works ; the  lower  end  of  this  fcrew  is  hollow  for 
fome  inches,  to  receive  a fmall  part,  c,  of  the  drill,  C ; on 
the  lower  end  of  the  drill  a leaden  wheel,  F,  is  fixed,  to  adt 
as  a fly  ; to  the  upper  part,  c,  of  the  drill,  the  ends  of  two 
ftrong  catguts  are  fallened,  and  after  being  twilled  round  it 
a few  times,  the  other  ends  are  tied  to  a handle,  E E,  at  e and 
f.  To  ufe  this  machine,  a gun  is  brought  and  laid  under  the 
beam,  A,  the  drill  fet  up  with  the  point,  c,  in  the  end  of  the 
fcrew,  B,  which  mull  be  ferevved  down  till  the  point,  c, 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  the  fcrew,  to  prevent  the 
point  oCthe  drill  from  flipping  away  from  the  intended  touch- 
bole  i the  workman  mull  then  wind  up  the  cords,  by  turn- 
ing the  wheel,  F ; when  the  handle,  E,  is  in  the  pofition  of 
the  figure,  he  muff  force  it  down  quickly,  which  will  turn 
the  drill  round  ; when  the  catguts  are  untwilled,  he  muff  let 
the  handle  rife,  but  ilill  hold  it,  to  prevent  its  turning  round 
with  the  drill,  which  will  continue  to  turn  by  the  momentum 
of  the  wheel,  F,  and  wind  the  handle,  E,  to  the  fame  height 
as  in  the  figure,  but  with  the  cords  in  a contrary  direction. 
The  man  mull  then  force  the  handle  down  again  as  before. 

Fig.  21.  reprefents  the  different  kinds  of  borers  ; A is  the 
borer  ufed  for  folid  guns,  and  a a fedlion  of  the  fame  ; B and 
C are  different  views  of  the  borer  for  boring  hollow  guns  the 
firft  time,  and  D and  E are  two  different  borers  for  finilhing 
either  kind  of  guns. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions,  both  of  the  iron  and 
brafs  guns,  which  the  French  ufe  at  prefent  in  their  fea  and, 
land  fervice,  and  have  made  ufe  of  ever  fjnee  their  revo* 
Iption,. 


Vot.VI. 
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Table  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  French  brafd  cannon  for  land  fe-rvice  taken  parallel  to  their  axes. 
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A Table  of  the  dimenfions  of  French  brafs  cannon  for  land  fervice,  taken  perpendicular  to  their  axes. 
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■tfaion  a PEfpagnole , or  a Spanifh  cannon,  is  one,  that 
has  a chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  in  the  form  of  a 
fphere  or  a little  flattened. 

Canon  a la  Suedoife , or  a Swedilh  cannon,  is  a piece,  that 
carries  a four  pound  ball,  and  weighs  about  600  lbs. 

Canon  de  Camp  ague  ou  de  bataille,  field  or  battle-cannon, 
are  pieces  that  are  employed  in  the  field  with  armies. 

The  compofition  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  made 
ufe  of  in  calling  brafs  cannon,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  the 
different  nations  in  Europe.  Founders  have  aifefted  to  keep 
this  compofition  a fecret : it  is,  however,  well  known  : and 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  a fecret  not  worth  keeping.  For 
none  of  them  have  been  able  to  find  out  a compofition  for 
fuch  guns,  as  will  enable  them  to  (land  quick  and  continued 
firing,  or  a hot  engagement,  without  either  melting  or  be- 
coming ufclefs.  They  are  not  lo  well  calculated  for  fevere 
and  hard  fervices  as  good  iron  guns,  that  are  both  lighter 
andftnore  tranfportable. 

The  common  proportion  of  the  copper  to  the  tin  in  gun- 
metal,  is  that  of  100  to  12.  Some  founders  put  to  240 
lbs.  of  metal  fit  for  calling  68  lbs.  of  copper,  52  lbs.  of 
brafs,  and  12  lbs.  of  tin.  The  Germans  put  to  4200  lbs. 
of  metal  fit  for  calling,  3687  lbs.  of  copper,  20444  lbs. 
of  brafs,  and  30744  lbs.  of  tin.  Some  ufe  100  lbs.  of  cop- 
per, 6 lbs.  of  brafs,  and  9 lbs.  of  tin  ; and  others  100  lbs. 
of  copper,  10  lbs.  of  brafs,  and  15  lbs.  of  tin.  In  fhort, 
different  founders  are  guided  in  their  proportions  of  thefe 
materials,  by  their  own  whims  and  fancies.  See  Copper. 

The  French  make  ufe  of  mortars,  that  have  their  calibers, 
or  the  diameters  of  their  bores,  each  equal  to  eight  inches, 
three  lines  of  their  meafure.  Thefe  mortars  have  cylindric 
chambers,  each  of  which  contains  if  lbs.  of  powder.  Such 
a mortar  weighs  5C0  lbs. 

They  have  alfo  mortars  of  twelve  inches  diameter  with 
cylindric  chambers,  each  of  which  contains  five  pounds  and 
a half  of  powder.  Such  a mortar  weighs  1430  lbs. 

They  have  likewife  mortars  of  twelve  inches  caliber,  or 
diameters  with  chambers  a poire.,  or  pear  chambers  ; each  of 
which  holds,  in  like  manner,  five  pounds  and  a half  of  pow- 
der. Such  a mortar  weighs  1700  lbs. 

They  ufe  alfo  mortars  of  twelve  inches  caliber,  or  diameter 
with  pear  chambers,  each  of  which  bolds  twelve  pounds  of 
powder.  Such  a mortar  weighs  2300  lbs. 

Befides  thefe,  they  have  fome  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
fome  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  or  caliber. 

They  likewife  ufe  Hone  mortars,  or  mortars  for  throwing 
Hones  of  fifteen  inches  diameter,  with  chambers  in  the  form 
of  truncated  cones,  each  of  which  holds  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  powder.  Such  a mortar  weighs  ;coo  lbs. 

Cannon , Jhip,  are  ftronger  in  metal  than  thofe  ufed  by 
land,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  they  are  often  under  of 
being  charged  with  chain-fliot.  They  lie  on  fhip-carriages, 
having  four  fmall  wheels,  without  fpokes,  with  two  ropes 
to  flop  their  running  back,  and  bring  them  again  to  their 
place  upon  the  battery. 

Cannon  of  courfe , or  C7w«-Cannon,  in  a galley,  is  the 
largelt,  middlemolt,  and  molt  effective  of  the  guns  placed 
in  the  prow,  or  chace  of  the  vefiel,  and  which  delivers  its 
fhot  over  the  very  Item,  generally  carrying  a (hot  of  33  or 
34  pounds  weight.  It  is  a long  piece,  and  recoils  all  along 
the  middle  of  the  galley  to  the  malt. 

Cannon-««i/M  of  a bit,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  a round, 
long  piece  of  iron,  fometimes  compofed  of  two  pieces  coupled 
together  and  bent  in  the  middle.  Cannon-mouths  are  con- 
trived to  keep  a horfe  in  fubjeftion,  being  fo  ordered  that 
they  rife  gradually  toward  the  middle  and  afeend  toward 
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the  palate,  that  the  void  fpace  left  underneath  may  afford  a 
liberty  to  the  tongue.  See  Bit. 

CANNONADE.  To  cannonade  any  objeft  either  by 
fea  or  land  is  to  difeharge  or  fire  cannon  at  it.  A cannonade 
may  take  place  between  fleets,  (hipping,  armies,  &c.  It 
may  be  made  by  (hips  again!!  fliips,  towns,  works,  batte- 
ries ; or  by  batteries,  works,  towns,  again!!  fhips,  &c.  A 
cannonade  may  take  place  between  two  armies,  either  occu- 
pying field  pofitions,  or  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging.  An  army  {landing  on  the  defenfive 
may  keep  up  a heavy  cannonade  on  the  enemy  advancing  to 
attack  them.  The  befiegers  may  cannonade  the  works  of 
Lhe  btfieged,  and  the  beiieged  may  cannonade  the  ap- 
proaches  and  batteries  thrown  up  by  the  befiegers. 

CANNONEER,  or  Cannonier,  a perfon  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  management,  or  in  the  working  and  firing  of 
cannon.  It  is  a term  fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  denote  an 
artillery-man,  a gunner,  and  fometimes  an  artillery  officer. 
Thus,,  maitre  canonier  fignifies  an  officer  of  artillery,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  pointing,  loading,  and  firing  of 
the  cannon  in  his  charge. 

CANNULA,  in  Surgery,  is  a hollow  inflrument,  ufually 
cylindrical,  and  made  of  metal  ; employed  for  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  body,  or  for  the  conveyance  of 
fome  remedial  application  to  an  interior  organ.  For  exam- 
ple, the  ancients  reforted  to  fuch  an  inflrument,  to  defend 
the  adjacent  parts,  on  feveral  occafions,  when  they  applied  a 
hot  iron  fo  as  to  aft  as  a cautery,  (See  Cautery-)  ; and 
the  moderns  employ  a cannula  to  draw  off  pus  or  dropfical  ac- 
cumulation from  within  a large  cavity,  (fee  Dropsy,  and 
Trocar):  but  the  ufe  of  a cannula  for  keeping  open 

deep  wounds  is  very  problematical ; or  rather,  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally rejefted,  as  being  hurtful  in  many  cafes,  and  need- 
lefs  in  all. 

Cannula,  or  Canola,  in  Ecclejicfliccil  (Enters , was  a 
tube  of  filver,  or  other  metal,  wherein  were  put  the  relics, 
which  the  pope  fent  as  prefents  to  princes,  &c. 

Cannula,  or  Canola,  was  alfo  a fort  of  fiphon,  through 
which  they  anciently  fucked  the  wine  in  the  eucharift. 

CANO,  Alonso,  in  Biography,  called  the  Michael  An- 
gelo  of  Spain,  from  his  excelling  in  the  three  arts  of  paintino-, 
fculpture,  and  architefture,  was  born  in  1600  at  the  city  of 
Grenada.  Having  ftudied  the  principles  of  architefture  un- 
der  his  father,  an  eminent  architeft  of  his  native  city,  he  di- 
refted  his  attention  to  fculpture,  as  a difciple  of  Pacheco  of 
Seville,  and  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  the  academy  of  Juan  del  Caftillo  the  painter,  in  the 
fame  city.  Befides  many  fine  pieces  which  he  executed  for 
the  public  edifices  of  Seville,  he  alfo  praftifed  fculpture,  and 
made  two  coloflal  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  fuch 
peculiar  excellence,  that  the  Flemifh  artifts  are  faid  to  have 
vifited  Seville  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  copying 
them.  Claiming  noble  birth,  and  poflefiing  a high  fpirit, 
his  firft  produftions  were  gratuitous.  In  confequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  Seballian  de  Llanos,  an  eminent  painter,  which 
terminated  in  a duel,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Seville  ; and  in 
the  fuite  of  the  count-duke  Olivares,  as  well  as  under  his 
proteftion,  he  v/ent  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  foon  appointed 
, fi'dl  royal  architeft,  king’s  painter,  and  inftruftor  to  the 
prince,  Don  Balthazar  Carlos.  In  this  iituation  he  acquired 
diftinguifhed  reputation  as  an  architeft,  fculptor,  and  painter. 
His  fame,  however,  excited  jealoufy  and  envy,  and  he  was 
charged  with  plagiarifm  in  the  compofition  of  his  pieces. 
But  another  circumflance  occurred,  which  was  much  more 
injurious  to  his  profperity.  Upon  his  returning  home  one 
evening,  he  found  his  wife  murdered  and  his  houfe  pillaged, 
7 and 
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and  an  Italian  journeyman  mifling.  The  magiftrates,  difco- 
vering  that  Cano  had  been  jealous  of  this  Italian,  and  that  he 
was  attached  to  another  woman,  charged  him  with  the  mur- 
der; and  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  a fpeedy 
efcape.  He  fled  for  refuge  to  Valencia,  but  was  foon  betrayed 
by  the  pra&ice  of  his  art ; and  he  then  fought  an  afylum  in 
a Carthufian  convent  near  that  city  ; and  being  deterred  from 
taking  the  order  by  the  dread  of  its  aufterities,  he  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  apprehended  and  delivered  to  the 
torture  in  order  to  extort  a confefiion.  Having  endured  the 
rack  without  felf-crimination,  he  was  again  taken  into  favour 
by  the  king;  and  with  a view  to  his  future  fecurity,  he  ob- 
tained the  clerical  office  of  refidentiary  of  Grenada.  In  this 
fituation  he  enriched  the  churches  of  Grenada  and  Malaga 
with  many  paintings  and  fculptures.  But  having  been  re- 
fufed  the  payment  of  ioo  pifloles  by  a counfellor  of  Grenada 
for  an  image  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  he  dallied  the  faint  in 
pieces  on  the  floor  of  his  academy.  This  Pally  of  pafiion  in- 
duced the  chapter  of  Grenada  to  fufpend  him  from  his  func- 
tion ; but  he  was  reftored  by  the  king,  on  the  condition  of 
finifhing  a magnificent  crucifix,  which  the  king  had  befpoken, 
but  which  he  had  long  neglefted.  From  this  time  he  led  a 
life  of  charity  and  devotion  ; and  when  deftitute  of  money, 
he  fupplied  the  wants  of  a beggar  by  fketching  a drawing 
upon  paper,  and  diretfing  him  how  to  difpofe  of  it.  The 
violence  of  his  temper  was  ftill  unfubdued ; and  even  in 
his  lad  moments  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  life 
of  a crucifix  which  was  prefeuted  to  him  for  adoration,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fuch  a wretched  piece  of  work,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  fight  of  it.  Cano  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  the 
year  1676.  Cumberland’s  Annals  of  Eminent  Painters  in 
Spain.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cano,  or  Canus,  John  Sebastian  del,  a native  of  Bif- 
cay,  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  through  the 
flraits,  bearinghisname,  and  who,  afterhisdeath,tookthecom- 
mand  and  proceeded  to  the  ifles  of  Sunda.  Thence  doubling 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  at  Seville  in  1522,  hav- 
ing performed  the  voyage  round  the  world  in  three  years  and 
four  months.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  a device  a terrcftrial 
globe,  with  this  legend,  “ Primus  me  circumdedifti,”  i.  e. 
thou  firft  hall  furrounded  me.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cano,  or  Canus,  Melchior,  a Spanifli  theologian,  was 
a native  of  Taran$on  in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo.  Having 
ftudied  at  Salamanca  under  Francis  Victoria,  and  entered 
into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  he  fucceeded  his  preceptor  in 
the  theological  chair  in  15 46.  Between  Cano  and  Bartho- 
lomew Caranza,  archbifliop  of  Toledo,  who  was  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  profeflor  at  Salamanca,  there  fubfifted  a jealoufy, 
which  produced  two  parties  in  the  univerfity.  But  Cano 
was  fuperior  to  his  rival  in  the  powers  of  his  genius  and  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  vivacity  of  his  tem- 
per and  the  readinefs  of  his  eloquence.  Paul  III.  deputed 
him  to  attend  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1532  he  was 
made  bilhop  of  the  Canary  iflands.  He  was  diftinguifhed, 
by  the  favour  of  king  Philip  II.  and  of  his  unfortunate  fon, 
Don  Carlos,  and  it  is  faid  that  he  facrificed  the  intertfl  of  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  former.  He  is  alfo  charged  with  hav- 
ing attempted  to  perfuade  the  king  that  he  might  lawfully 
make  war  againft  any  fovereign,  in  the  aflertion  of  his  own 
rights ; hut  in  advancing  this  principle,  he  offended  the  court 
of  Rome.  Such  were  his  ambitious  views,  that  he  refigned 
his  bifhopric  in  order  to  be  near  the  court ; but  he  could 
not  long  indulge  them,  as  he  died  at  Toledo  in  1560,  foon 
after  he  was  appointed  provincial  of  Caftile.  His  work  en- 
titled “ Locorum  Theologicorum  lib.  xii.”  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  principles  or  fources  (for  that  is  the  fenfe  in  which 
he  ufes  the  term  loc'i)  whence  arguments  may  be  deduced  for 


the  confirmation  of  doflrines  and  opinions,  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Du  Pin.  Whilft  he  maintains  the  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  he 
introduces  many  liberal  fentiments,  and  it  appears  that  lie 
gave  little  credit  to  the  legends  and  forgeries  of  corrupt  ages. 
We  have  fome  bold  and  generous  remarks  to  this  purpole, 
cited  by  Dr.  jortin,  in  his  iC  Remarks  on  Ecdefiafticsl  Hif- 
tory,”  vol.  n.  p.316 — 319.  Cano’s  Latin  ftyle  is  good. 
Befides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  alfo  wrote  “ On  the 
Sacraments,”  and  “ Six  Lectures  concerning  Penance.” 
Du  Pin.  Moreri. 

Cano,  or  Ghana,  in  Geography.  See  Ghana. 

Cano,  a river  of  Finland,  which  pafies  by  Biorneborg. 

Canoa,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Iwami. 

Canobio,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake  Maggiore;  13  miles  E S.E.  of  Domo  d’Of- 
cello.  N.  Lat.  430  55'.  E.  long.  8°  47'  >7 

CANOE  island,  an  ifland  fo  called  by  Mr:  Mackenzie 
in  his  voyage  through  the  N.W.  continent  of  America  ; 
fituate  in  about  N.  lat.  530  31'.  W.  long.  1220  48'. 

CANOE-rifljre,  a rugged  mountain  of  America,  about  200 
miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  forming  the  eafteru  boundary  of 
Bald  Eagle  valley. 

Canoe,  in  Sea  Language ,,  a final]  veflel  ufed  by  various 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  the  purpofe  of  fiftnng,  of  trading, 
and  travelling  along  rivers,  and  of  war.  Canoes  are  made 
of  different  materials,  fuch  as  the  trunk  of  a tree,  the  bark 
of  trees,  Ikins  of  animals,  &c.  Canoes  ufed  on  the  Ameri- 
can, or  other  rivers,  in  confequence  of  the  curved  form  of 
their  tranfverfe  feftion,  carry  their  lading  higher  than  fquare* 
ledtioned  boats  of  fimilar  width  ; and  are  therefore  capable 
of  conveying  large  hogftieads  of  tobacco,  or  of  other  articles, 
with  fafety. 

Canoe  of  the  aborigines  of  Canada , is  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  birch  ; and  fome  are  of  a fize  fufficient  to  contain  four 
or  five  perfons. 

Canoe  of  the  Efquimaux , is  made  of  whalebone,  about 
an  inch  fquare ; thefe  are  notfet  like  ribs,  but  are  from  ftem 
to  Item  fait  fewed  to  each  other  with  ftrong  finews,  arid 
covered  over  with  feal  fkins.  They  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  broad  ; they  are  formed  like 
a weaver’s  {buttle,  fharp  at  both  ends,  fo  that  they  can  be 
rowed  either  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  canoe  are  the  ribs, 
both  to  keep  the  fides  afunder,  and  to  form  the  hole  in  the 
covering  wherein  the  rower  fits.  A flat  hoop  is  fitted  to 
this  hole,  rifing  about  four  inches,  to  which  the  furrounding 
flein  is  fewed.  The  Indian’s  feal-fkin  jacket,  being  of  a 
proper  length,  he  can  occafionally  bend  the  fkirt  of  it  round 
the  outfide  of  this  hoop  ; by  which  means,  he  keeps  the  ca- 
noe free  from  water,  and  is  enabled  to  procure  his  game  far 
from  the  land,  or  in  ftormy  feas.  His  paddle  is  from  fix 
to  ten  feet  long,  being  light,  and  flat  at  each  end  : this  ferves 
him  to  balance  and  fteer  his  canoe,  but  particularly  to  row  it, 
which  he  does  with  that  incredible  celerity,  that  an  Eng- 
lifh  boat  with  ten  oars  is  not  able  to  keep  company  with  the 
canoe.  The  young  men  in  their  exercife  are  taught  to  over- 
fet  their  canoes,  and  when  the  bottom  is  upward,  to  recover 
by  the  dextrous  management  of  their  paddle,  their  former 
upright  polition,  the  men  riling  again  either  on  the  fide  by 
which  they  went  down,  or  on  the  contrary,  as  they  pleafe. 
The  conftiudfion  of  this  extraordinary  little  veflel,  io  admi- 
rably well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  its  owner,  does  the 
greateft  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  conftrudlors.  There 
is  a canoe  of  this  defeription  in  the  repofitory  of  t..*:  Royal 
Society,  and  another  in  the  library  of  the  marifchal  college^ 
Aberdeen. 

Canoe  of  Davis  Straights,  is  in  the  form  of  a barge,  feven 
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or  eight  feet  long,  and  two  in  breadth  ; the  materials  made 
ufe  of  are  pliant,  bent  and  interlaced  like  an  hurdle,  and  co- 
vered with  the  ikins  of  fea  dogs,  or  wolves.  This  light 
boat  carries  only  one  man,  who,  feated  in  a hole  foimed  in 
the  middle  of  what,  from  this  circumflance,  appears  to  be  a 
deck,  is  enabled  to  fifh,  or  to  tranfport  himfelf  with  facility, 
and  without  much  apparent  danger,  trom  one  coaft  to  an- 

other.  . 

Canoe  of  the  coajl  of  Guinea , is  made  by  hollowing  the 
trunk  of  a tree  ; it  is  of  a long  figure,  and  fwims  with  only  a 
fmall  part  of  its  body  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ; fo  that 
the  perfon  who  fits  behind,  and  guides  the  canoe,  is  fi  equently 
half  coveied  with  water.  The  breadth  is  no  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  one  man,  and  the  length  for  feven  or  eight. 
The  men.  are  feated  on  round  pieces  of  wood,  and  half  their 
bodies  are  below  the  gunwale.  Each  man  has  an  oar  of  a 
very  hard  wood,  and  all  row  together,  like  galley-men,  in 
one  concordant  motion  ; or,  if  an  individual  pulls  too  ftrongly, 
putting  the  canoe  out  of  its  lijie,  his  miftake  is  fowell  coun- 
tered by  the  man  that  guides  in  the  ftern,  that  the  whole 
feems  to  fly  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  cannot  be 
long  followed  by  any  European  veflel.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fea  is  high,  they  are  unable  to  fleer,  the  loftinefs 
of  the  waves  preventing  their  anfwering  the  helm.  When 
the  furf  overfets  them,  they  have  the  addrefs  to  turn  their 
canoe  in  the  water,  to  empty  it,  and  reimbark,  without 
running  the  Cmallell  danger,  fwimming  all  the  time  like  fifh. 
Thefe  canoes  are  generally  about  fixteen  feet  long,  and  one 
or  two  broad  : there  are,  however,  fome  much  larger,  mea- 
suring thirty  five  feet  in  length,  five  in  breadth,  and  three 
in  depth  ; they  are  flat  at  the  ftern,  with  a rudder  and  deck  ; 
the  fails  are  made  of  reeds,  or  of  grafs.  The  canoes  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  water,  but  are  drawn  on  fhore,  and 
placed  on  four  treffels  ; when  dry,  two  men  can  carry  a ca- 
noe on  their  (boulders.  In  fiiaping  and  hollowing  the  trunks 
they  have  felled,  the  negroes  now  make  ufe  of  the  hatchets 
that  are  fold  to  them  by  the  Europeans.  They  narrow 
them  towards  the  bottom,  and  cut  each  end  to  a point,  giv- 
ing it  a fmall  beak  of  about  a foot  long,  and  of  a thicknefs 
adapted  to  the  hand,  for  the  purpofe  of  lifting  the  canoe. 

Canoe  of  the  Indian  and  Charihbee,  is  the  Ample  trunk  of 
a tree,  hewn  on  the  outfide  to  the  defired  form,  and  hollow- 
ed within  by  means  of  fire.  Its  fize  confequently  depends 
upon  that  of  the  tree  of  which  it  is  made.  It  is  rowed  with 
paddles  and  oars,  and  fometimes  has  the  affiftance  of  a little 
fail.  The  lading  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  but  as  the  canoe 
is  not  ballafted,  it  frequently  overfets.  The  aftermoft  oars 
fupply  the  purpofe  of  a rudder. 

Canoe  of  Nootha  Sound.  The  large  war  canoe  is  gene- 
rally finifhed  on  the  fpot  where  the  tree  grows  of  which  it 
is  made,  and  then  dragged  to  the  water-fide.  Some  of  them 
have  been  feen  which  were  fifty  three  feet  in  length,  and 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  The  middle  part  of  thefe  canoes  is 
the  broadelt,  and  gradually  narrows  to  a point  at  each  end; 
but  their  head  or  prow  is  generally  much  higher  than  the 
ftern.  As  thtir  bottoms  are  rounded,  and  their  fides  flam 
out,  they  have  confequently  fufficient  bearing,  and  a confi- 
derable  degree  of  liability.  They  have  no  feats,  but  feveral 
pieces  of  wood,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  fixed 
acrofs  them  to  keep  their  fides  firm,  and  preferve  them  from 
being  warped.  The  rowers  generally  fit  on  their  hams,  but 
fomttimes  they  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  fmall  ftool,  which  is 
a great  relief  to  them.  In  the  a&  of  embarking  they  are 
extremely  cautious,  each  man  regularly  taking  the  ftation 
to  which  he  has  been  accultomed.  Some  of  thefe  canoes 
are  polifhed  and  painted,  or  curioufly  ftudded  with  human 
teeth,  particularly  on  the  ftern  and  prow.  This  is  affirmed 


on  the  authority  of  captain  Cook,  who  fays  that  the  people 
of  the  fea  coaft  adorned  their  canoes  with  human  teeth.  But 
Mr.  Mackenzie  (Journal  of  a Voyage  through  the  N.W. 
Continent  of  America,  p.  335-)  informs  us,  that  he  was 
particular  in  his  inquiries,  and  that  he  obtained  the  molt  fa- 
tisfaflory  proof  that  captain  Cook  was  miftaken  ; and  that 
his  miftake  arofe  from  the  great  refemblance  there  is  between 
human  teeth  and  thofe  of  the  fea  otter,  with  which  the 
gunwale,  fore  and  aft,  of  a canoe,  which  he  examined,  was 
inlaid.  The  fides  were  fometimes  adorned  with  the  figure 
of  a dragon  with  a long  tail,  of  much  the  fame  fo^m  as  is 
feen  on  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  in  the  fanciful  paintings 
of  other  countries. 

Canoe  of  Rujfta,  employed  on  the  lake  of  Wolda,  is. 
rounded  at  both  ends ; it  is  much  wider  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  end,  and  is  worked  with  a Angle  oar,  which  is  s. 
placed  at  the  ftern  : but  all  the  other  canoes  of  that  country 
terminating  ftiarply  both  ways,  are  elevated  before  as  well 
as  behind.  They  are  hardened  by  means  of  fire,  protefted 
from  the  weather  by  paint,  and  laflied  round  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  giving  them  additional  ftrength. 

Canoe  of  Terra- del- Fuego  and  the  Straights  of  Magellan^ 
is  of  a peculiar  conftruftion.  The  natives  take  the  bark  of 
the  largeft  trees,  and  bend  it  into  a ftiape  with  fo  much  {kill, 
that  the  veffelshave  a refemblance  to  the  gondolas  of  Venice. 
For  this  purpofe  they  place  it  on  a fmall  piece  of'  wood,  as 
Europeans  place  a (hip  on  the  (locks  ; and  when  the 
bark  has  taken  the  gondola  form,  and  the  necefiary  bernf, 
they  line  the  bottom  and  fides,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  upright  pieces  of  their  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  parts  or  frames  of  a (hip  are  put  together  i-  round  the 
top  of  the  deck  another  bandage  of  bark  is  drawn,  in  doing 
which,  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  to  fallen  the  whole  together. 
Thefe  canoes  are  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth  ; holding  with  fufficient  convenience,  feven  or 
eight  men,  who  row  Handing,  and  with  extreme  celerity. 
See  alfo  the  articles  boat,  proa,  &c. 

CANOGE,  or  Canouge,  in  Geography,  a town  ofHin- 
dooftan,  feated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near  theplace 
where  the  Calini  or  Callynuddi  river  joins  it.  Its  ruins  are  even 
now'  of  great  extent,  and  in  an  early  part  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
it  was  the  capital  of  Hindooftan,  or  rather  of  the  principal 
kingdom  along  the  Ganges,  and  is  poffibly  the  place  meant 
by  Pliny  for  Calinipaxa.  It  is  at  prefent  reduced  to  the  fize 
of  a middling  town.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  more  than 
1000  years  before  our  sera;  and  is  mentioned  in  Ferilhta 
(326  years  B.  C.)  as  the  capital  of  all  Hindooftan,  under 
the  predeceflor  of  Phoos,  or  Purus,  who  fought  againfl 
Alexander.  Canoge  correfponds,  with  regard  to  extent  and 
magnificence,  to  the  defeription  given  of  Palibothra,  and  in 
fome  refpe&s,  to  the  local  pofition  afligned  to  it  by  Ptolemy 
and  Eratofthenes  ; but  other  authorities  aflign  this  place  to 
Patna.  The  Indian  hiftories  abound  with  the  accounts  of 
its  grandeur,  and  populoufnefs.  Its  walls  are  faid  to  have 
been  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  thirdemperor,  Sinkal, 
could  bring  into  the  field  400  elephants,  100,000  horfe,  and 

400.000  foot.  In  the  fixth  century  it  was  found  to  contain 

30.000  (hops,  in  which  betel  nut  was  fold,  3000  jewellers, 
and  60,000  bands  of  muficians,  who  paid  a tax  to  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1018  it  was  feized  by  the  Gaznian  em- 
perors, at  which  time  it  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  is  diftant  from  Agra  127 
miles;  from  Benares  259  ; from  Bombay  889  ; from  Cal- 
cutta by  Moorftitdabad  824,  by  Birboom  719;  from  Delhi 
214;  from  Lucknow  75;  from  Madras  1141  ; from  Nag- 
pour  486;  from  Ougein  464;  and  from  Poonah  842.  N. 
lat.  270  3'.  E.  long.  So0  13'. 
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CANON,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a perfon  who  poffeffes  a 
prebend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  a cathedral,  or  collegiate  church. 

Canons  are  of  no  great  antiquity  : Pafchier  obferves,  that 
the  name  canon  was  not  known  before  Charlemagne  ; at  leafl 
the  firft  we  hear  of  are  in  Gregory  de  Tours,  who  mentions 
a college  of  canons,  inftituted  by  Baldwin  XVI.  archbifhop 
of  that  city,  in  the  time  of  Clotharius  I.  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  inftitution  of  this  order  to  Cbrodegan- 
gus,  bilhop  of  Metz,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. . 

Originally  canons  were  only  priefts,  or  inferior  ecclefiaftics, 
who  lived  in  community;  refiding  by  the  cathedral  church 
to  affift  the  bifhop;  depending  entirely  on  his  will;  flip- 
ported  by  the  revenues  of  the  bilhopric  ; and  living  in  the 
fame  houfe,  as  his  domeftics  or  counfellors,  See.  They  even 
inherited  his  moveables  till  the  year  817,  when  this  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a new  rule 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  hadheen  appointed  by 
Chrodegangus,  and  which  was  obferved  for  the  moil  part  in 
the  welt  till  the  twelfth  century.  By  degrees  thefe  commu- 
nities of  priefts,  ihaking  off  their  dependence,  formed  feparate 
bodies;  whereof  the  bifhops,  however,  were  ftill  heads.  Tn 
the  tenth  century  there  were  communities,  or  congregations 
of  the  fame  kind,  eftabliihed  even  in  cities  where  there  were 
no  bifhops  : thefe  were  called  collegiates,  and  as  they  ufed  the 
terms  congregation  and  college  indifferently  : the  name  chap- 
ter, now  given  to  thefe  bodies,  being  much  more  modern. 
Under  thefecond  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  canonical,  or 
collegiate  life,  had  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  country ; 
and  each  cathedral  had  its  chapter,  diftinft  from  the  reft 
of  the  clergy. 

They  had  the  name  canon  from  the  Greek  xavwv,  which 
fignifies  three  different  things ; a rule,  a penfion,  or  fixed 
revenue  to  live  on,  and  a catalogue  or  matricula  ; all  which 
are  applicable  to  them. 

In  time,  the  canons  freed  themfelves  from  their  rules,  the 
obfervance  relaxed,  and  at  length  they  ceaftd  to  live  in  com- 
munity ; yet  they  ftill  formed  bodies  ; pretending  no  other 
fundtions  befides  the  celebration  of  the  common  office  in  the 
church  ; yet  affirming  the  rights  of  the  reft  of  the  clergy  ; 
making  themfelves  as  a neceffary  council  of  the  bifhop  ; 
taking  upon  them  the  adminiftration  of  a fee  during  a va- 
cancy, and  the  eledlion  of  a bifhop  to  fupply  it.  There  are 
even  fome  chapters  exempt  from  the  jurifditlion  of  the  bifhop, 
and  owning  no  head  but  their  dean.  After  the  example  of 
cathedral  chapters,  collegiate  ones  alfo  continued  to  form 
bodies,  after  they  had  abandoned  living  in  community. 

Canons  are  of  various  kinds ; as, 

Canons,  cardinal,  or  thofe  attached,  and  as  the  Latins 
call  it,  incardanati  to  a church,  as  a prieft  is  to  a parifh. 

Canons,  domicellary,  were  young  canons,  who  not  being 
in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Canons,  expeflative,  were  fuch  as,  without  having  any  re- 
venue or  prebend,  had  the  title  and  dignities  of  canons,  a 
voice  in  the  chapter,  and  a place  in  the  choir,  till  fuch  time  as 
a prebend  ffiould  fall. 

Canon s,  foreign,  were  fuch  as  did  not  officiate  in  the  ca- 
nonries  to  which  they  belonged. — To  thefe  were  oppofed 
man/ionary  canons,  or  canons  refidentiary . 

Canons,  lay  or  honorary,  are  fuch  among  the  laity,  as 
have  been  admitted,  out  ol  honour  and  refpeft,  into  fome 
chapter  of  canons. 

Canons  regular,  are  canons  that  ftill  live  in  community  ; 
and  who,  like  religious,  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  the 
praftice  of  their  rules,  added  the  folemn  profeffion  of  vows. 

They  are  called  regulars,  to  dilfingnv|jh  them  from  thofe 
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fecidar  canons  who  abandon  living  in  community,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  the  obfervance  of  the  canons  made  as  the  rule 
of  the  clergy,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  difeipline. 

The  canons  fubfifted  in  their  iimplicity  till  the  eleventh, 
fome  fay  the  twelfth  century,  when  fome  of  them,  feparating 
from  the  community,  took  with  them  the  name  of  canons, 
or  acephalous  priefts,  becaufe  they  declined  to  live  in  commu- 
nity with  the  bifhop  ; and  thofe  who  were  left,  thenceforth 
acquired  the  denomination  of  canons  regular,  and  adopted 
moft  of  the  profeffions  of  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  This 
order  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Auguftine  was  brought  into 
England  by  Adelwald,  confeffor  to  Henry  1.  who  ereffied  a 
priory  at  Noftel  in  Yorkfhire,  and  obtained  for  them  the 
church  of  Carlifle  as  an  epifcopal  fee,  with  the  privilege  of 
chufing  their  own  bifhop.  They  were  Angularly  protected 
and  encouraged  by  Henry  I.  who  gave  them  the  priory  of 
Dunftable  in  1107,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  gave  them  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Lon- 
don. It  appears,  that  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  they 
had  fifty-three  priories. 

Canons,  tertiary,  thofe  who  had  only  the  third  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  canonicate. 

Canon,  in  an  Ecclefiajlical  Safe,  is  a law  or  rule,  either  of 
doftrine  or  difeipline,  enaffied  efpecially  by  a council,  and 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  fovereign. 

Canons  are  properly  decifions  of  matters  of  religion ; or 
regulations  of  the  polity  and  difeipiine  of  a church,  made  by 
councils  either  general,  national,  or  provincial.  See  Council. 

Such  are  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  or  Trent,  &c. 
See  Constitutions. 

There  have  been  various  colleffiions  of  the  canons  of  the 
Eaftern  councils ; but  four  principal  ones,  each  ampler  than 
the  preceding.  The  firft,  according  to  Uffier,  A.  D.  38o, 
containing  only  thofe  of  the  firft  oecumenical  council,  and 
the  firft  provincial  ones  : they  were  but  164  in  number.  To 
thefe,  Dionyiius  Exiguus,  in  the  year  520,  added  the  fifty 
canons  of  the  apoftles,  and  thofe  of  the  other  general  councils. 
The  Greek  canons  in  this  fecond  collection,  end  with  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ; to  which  are  fubjoined  thofe 
of  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  councils.  The 
fourth  and  laft  collection  comes  down  as  low  as  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice  ; and  it  is  onThis  that  Balfamori  and  Zo- 
naras  have  commented.  See  Hardouin’s  A£ta  Confiliornm  et 
Epiftolae  decretales  ac  Conftitutiones  Summorum  Pontificum, 
in  1 1 tomes ; commencing  with  the  year  34,  and  terminat- 
ing in  1714.  Prol.  Paris,  17  15. 

Canons,  s Ipofolical , are  thofe  which  have  been  ufually 
aferibed  to  St.  Clement,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  a high 
degree  of  authority.  They  contain  a view  (jf  the  church 
government  and  difeipline  received  among  the  Greek  and 
oriental  Chrillians  in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries.  Bellar- 
min,  Baronius,  See.  will  have  them  to  be  genuine  canons  of 
the  apoftles.  Cotelerius  obferves,  (Jud.  de.  Canon.  Ap.  ap. 
Patr.  Ap.  t.  1.)  that  they  cannot  be  aferibed  to  the  apoftles 
or  Clement,  becaufe  they  are  not  received  with  other  books 
of  Scripture,  are. not  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  firft  ages, 
and  contain  many  things  not  agreeable  to  the  apoftolical  times. 
Hincmar,  De  Marca,  Beveridge,  See.  take  them  to  be  framed 
by  the  bilhopswho  were  the  difciplesof  the  apoftles  in  the  end 
ofthe  fecond  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries.  Beveridge 
(Cod.  Can.  Vindicat.  1.  i.  c.  x.  4.)  acknowledges  that  they 
are  interpolated  in  feveral  places,  though  he  profeffes  a great 
veneration  for  them,  and  has  undertaken  to  defend  them. 
The  bifhop  aferibes  a kind  of  apoftolical  authority  to  the 
50th  canon,  which  requires  of  the  bifhops  and  prefbyter* 
that  they  ffiould  make  uie  of  a three-fold  immerfion  in  bap- 
tifm,  under  pain  of  being  depofed.  The  69th  canon  ftridt* 
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ly  requires  the  obfervation  of  the  quadragefimal  faft,  under 
fpiritual  pains  and  penalties  ; and  this,  together  with  other 
dated  falls,  Beveridge  fuppofes  to  have  been  of  apoftolical 
initiation.  S.  Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  col- 
lected by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  fifth  century  ; but 
Daille,  &c.  maintain  them  to  have  been  forged  by  fomc 
heretic  in  the  fixth  century;  and  S.  Bafnage  conjeftures, 
that  fomc  of  them  are  ancient,  and  others  not  older  than  the 
feventh  century.  The  85th  canon  contains  a catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teltament ; which,  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament,  that  are  enumerated  in  it,  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  till  after  the  third  century.  I he 
epiille  to  the  Hebrews  was  rejected,  or  doubted  of  by  many 
in  the  frit  three  centuries,  and  alfo  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
but  if  this  canon  had  been  then  in  being,  and  acknowledged 
as  apoftolical,  that  epiftle  would  have  been  received  by  all. 
Several  of  the  catholic  epiftles,  that  of  James,  the  fecond  of 
Peter,  the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,  were 
rejected,  or  doubted  of  by  many  in  the  early  times  of  Chrif- 
tkmity  ; whereas  they  would  have  been  received  by  all,  if  this 
canon  had  been  in  being,  or  had  been  acknowledged  to  be 
apoftolical.  This  argument  is  urged  by  Mill,  in  his  “ Pro- 
legomena,” p.  201.  Moreover,  the  Revelation  was  received 
by  many  in  the  fecond,  and  third,  and  following  centuries, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  there  had  been  a 
canon  compofed  by  the  apoftles,  or  Clement  their  companion, 
in  which  all  other  books  of  Scripture  were  diftinCtly  enume- 
rated, and  that  omitted.  How,  fays  Baronius  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  could  fo  many  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  receive 
the  Revelation,  which  was  wanting  in  an  apoftolical  canon  ? 
And  how  could  there  have  been  fuch  different  opinions  about 
the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  feveral  of  the  catholic  epif- 
tles, if  they  had  been  made  canonical  by  an  apoftolical  de- 
cree ? Befides,  the  firft  epiftle  of  Clement  was  reckoned  ca- 
nonical by  very  few,  if  any  of  the  writers  of  the  firft  three 
centuries  ; therefore  this  pretended  apoftolical  canon,  which 
gives  it  a place  among  books  of  facred  Scripture,  was  not  in 
being  ; and  the  fecond  epiftle  of  Clement  was  not  efteemed 
his  in  the  third  century,  though  the  catalogue  of  this  canon 
includes  it.  The  Greek  church  allows  only  85  of  thefe  ca- 
nons, and  the  Latins  only  50  ; though  there  are  84  in  the 
edition  given  of  them  in  the  “ Corpus  Juris  canonici.”  See 
Lardner’s  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  354.,  and  Jortin’s  Rem.  on 
Eccles. Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  278. &c. Cave, Hid. Lit. vol.  i.  p.  29. 
Jones’s  New  and  Full  Method  of  fettling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Teftament,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Canon,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  authorized  catalogue  of  the 
facred  writings.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  Kavav,  and 
fignifies  a rule  or  ftandard,  by  which  other  things  are  to  be 
examined  and  judged.  Accordingly  the  fame  word  has  been 
applied  to  the  “ tongue  of  a balance,”  or  that  fmall  part, 
which,  by  its  perpendicular  pofition,  determines  the  even 
poize  or  weight,  or,  by  its  inclination  either  way,  the  uneven 
poize  of  the  things  which  are  weighed.  To  this  purpofe  is 
the  obfervation  of  the  ancient  fcholiaft  of  Ariftophanes  in 
Ran.  v.  809.  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  apoftles,  and  cvangelifts  contain  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  they  are  the  rule  of  the 
belief,  and  practice  of  thofe  who  receive  them. 

Canon  feems  alfo  fometimesto  be  equivalent  to  a lift  or  cata- 
logue, in  which  are  inferted  thofe  books, that  contain  the  rule 
of  faith.  Hence  Du  Pin,  and  others,  have  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
booksare  calledcanonical,  becaufe  they  are  placed  inthe  cata- 
logue of  facred  books.  It  has  been  faid,  however,  that  the 
Greek  word  isneverufed  inthisfenfe,  by  any  prophane  writers, 
nor  even  among  the  Chriftians,  till  the  fourth  century  ; be- 
fore which  time  the  word  was  certainly  applied  to  the  facred 


volume.  Mr.  Whifton  (EfiTay  on  the  Apoftolical  Conftit, 
chap.  i.  §.  6.)  imagines  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  to  be 
thofe,  and  only  thofe,  which  are  inferted  in  the  laft  apoftoli- 
cal canon,  and  that  they  were  fo  itiled  by  the  ancients  only 
on  that  account.  But  as  the  fpurioufnefs  of  thefe  pretended 
apoftolical  canons  is  very  generally  allowed,  it  is  needlefs  to 
refute  this  opinion.  See  SlpoJloUcal  Canons. 

The  ufe  of  this  appellation,  as  applicable  to  the  books  of 
Scripture,  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  St.  Paul  has  twice 
ufed  the  word  canon,  or  rule.  Gal.vi.  16.  Philip,  iii.  16.  And 
though  in  thefe  paffages  he  may  refer  to  the  doCtrine  of  the 
gofpel  in  general,  or  to  fome  particular  maxim  of  it,  and  not 
to  any  books  containing  the  rule  of  faith,  yet  his  ufe  of  the 
word  may  have  given  occafion  for  fixing  that  denomination 
to  the  books  of  Scripture.  Irenaeus,  fpeaking  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, (Adv.  Haeres.  1.  iv.  c.  69.)  ftiles  them  to?  x.a.vuiva. 
aXsSna;,  i.  e.  the  canon  of  truth  ; and  here  canon  is  not  a 
catalogue,  but  the  books,  or  the  doCtrine  contained  in  the 
books  of  Scripture.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (Strom.  1.  4. 
p.453.)  difputing  with  fome  heretics  of  his  time,  blames 
them  for  making  ufe  of  apocryphal  Scriptures,  “ chuling 
to  follow  any  thing,  rather  than  the  true  evangelical 
canon  (or  the  canon  of  the  gofpel).”  In  another  place 
(Strom.  1.  vi.  p.  676.)  he  fays,  “ the  ecclefiaftical  canon  is 
the  confent  and  agreement  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with 
the  Teftament  delivered  by  the  Lord.”  Eufebius  (Hift. 
Ecclef.  1.  vi.  c.  25.)  tells  us,  that  Origen,  in  his  expofition 
on  Matthew,  enumerates  the  books  of  Scripture  according 
to  the  canon  of  the  church  ; i.  e.  the  canon  received  and  ef- 
tablifhed  in  the  church.  Athanafius,  in  his  Feftal  epiftle, 
mentions  three  forts  of  books,  the  canonical,  which  are  thole 
now  received  by  us,  fuch  as  were  allowed  to  be  read,  and 
fuch  as  are  apocryphal,  by  which  he  means  books  forged 
by  heretics.  In  the  Synopfis  of  Scripture,  which  fome  have 
afcribed  to  him,  but  probably  not  written  till  too  years  after  ' 
his  time,  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  occurs  fre- 
quent mention  of  canonical  and  uncanonical  books.  The 
council  of  Laodicea,  about  363,  ordains,  that  “ no  books, 
not  canonical,  fhould  be  read  in  the  church,  but  only  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.”  The  third 
council  of  Carthage,  about  397,  ordains,  “ that  nothing  be- 
ftde  the  canonical  Scriptures  be  read  in  the  church  under  the 
name  of  Divine  Scriptures.”  Epiphanius,  Philaftrius,  Ru- 
finus,  Jerome,  Auguftine,  Chryfollom,  Ifidore  of  Pelufium, 
and  Leontius  of  Conftantinople,  ufe  the  words  canon  and  ca- 
nonical in  the  fame  fenfe.  Hence  we  may  infer,  how  much 
the  ufe  of  thefe  words,  canon  and  canonical,  has  obtained 
among  Chriftians,  to  denote  thofe  books,  which  are  of  the 
higheft  authority,  and  the  rule  of  faith  ; as  oppofed  to  all 
others  whatever,  particularly  to  ecclefiaftical,  or  the  writings, 
of  orthodox, and  learned  catholics;  and  to  apocryphal,  the 
productions,  chiefly  of  heretics,  which  by  a fpeeious  name 
and  title  made  a pretenfion  to  be  accounted  among  facred 
books.  The  moil  common  and  general  divifion  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  is  that  of  ancient  and  new,  or  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  much  more  eafdy  fet* 
tied  than  that  of  the  New  ; becaufe  whatever  almoft  may  b'e 
objected  againft  the  authority  of  the  prefent  canon  of  the 
former,  either  in  behalf  of  any  books  which  are  not  in  it,  or 
againft  any  that  are,  may  be  anfwered  by  this  Angle  confi- 
deration,  viz.  that  we  receive  the  fame  and  no  other  books 
than  fuch  as  were  received  by  the  Jewifh  church  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  as  is  evident  from  the  copies  of  them  pro- 
cured by  the  Chriftians,  and  the  catalogues  they  made  of 
them  foon  after  the  deftruCtion  of  Jerufalem.  Some  differ- 
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cnee,  however,  has  occurred  in  the  mode  of  their  arrange- 
ment. Hody  fays  (de  Bib.  Text.  Orig.l.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  190.)  that 
the  divifion  of  the  facred  books  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  Chetubhim,  or  Hagiographa,  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity. 
The  Jews  are  faid  by  fonie,  but  as  others  think,  without 
fufficient  evidence,  to  have  aferibed  it  to  the  prophet  Ezra. 
Although  the  Jewifh  people  have  been  very  uniform  in  the 
number  of  facred  books  received  by  them,  they  have  varied, 
and  have  been  fomewhat  arbitrary,  in  the  general  denomina- 
tions and  divifions  of  them.  Ifaac  Voflius  fufpefts  that  the 
above  mentioned  divifion,  was  an  invention  of  Aquila,  who, 
in  the  fecond  century,  made  a new  verfion  of  the  Jewifh 
feriptures  into  Greek  ; whereas,  the  old  partition  was  that 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophecies,  and  Pfalms.  Dr.  Lardner  ob- 
ferves,  that  no  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
or  New  Teftament,  nor  in  Jofephus,  nor  in  Philo,  nor  in  any 
Chriftian  writers  before  Epiphanius  and  Jerom,  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Some,  indeed,  have  fuppofed  that 
this  tripartite  divifion  is  referred  to  in  Luke,  xxiv.  44  ; but 
other  learned  and  judicious  perfons,  as  Leufden  and  Wolfius, 
are  of  opinion  that  by  the  “ Pfalms”  in  this  place  we  are 
not  to  underhand  the  metrical  books,  or  any  other  general 
divifion  of  the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  but  the 
book  of  Pfalms.  J.  Fr.  Buddeus,  (Hift.  Ecclef.  Vet.  Teft. 
tom.  pofterior,  p.  828,  qto.  Halae  Magdeb.  1719.)  cited 
by  Lardner,  fays  it  is  uncertain  when  and  by  whom  this  par- 
tition was  iirft  ufed  ; and  he  alfo  (hews  the  impropriety  and 
inconvenience  of  it,  as  generally  ufed  by  the  Jews.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  notice  is  taken  of  it,  or  regard  had  to 
it  in  Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  or  Athanafius.  Among  thofe 
who  have  ufed  this  partition,  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  books  that  fhould 
be  called  “ Hagiographa.”  The  term  has  nothing  in  it  ap- 
propriating and  diftin&ive,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
ground  of  that  difference  of  opinion  among  thofe  who  have 
ufed  it,  concerning  the  books  that  fhould  be  placed  in  this 
clafs.  Every  other  partition  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  feems,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Lardner,  to  be  preferable  to  this  of  the  Law, 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  Thofe  denominations,  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  the  New  Teftament,  the  “ Law,”  or 
“ the  Prophets,”  denoting  in  general  the  ancient  facred 
writings,  are  very  juft.  The  dichotomy,  “ the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets,” fo  common  in  the  New  Teftament,  is  very  proper.  The 
tripartite  divifion  in  Luke, xxiv.  and  Jofephus,  “theLaw,the 
Prophets,  and  Pfalms  or  Hymns,”  is  alfo  very  proper.  An- 
other partition  is  that  ufed  by  Cyrilof  Jerufalem,  viz.  legal, 
hiftorical,  metrical,  and  prophetical,  which  feems  tohave been 
regarded  by  Athanafius,  Origen,  and  Melito,  in  their  cata- 
logues, appears  to  Lardner  and  others  the  moft  proper  and 
commodious. 

Some  have  placed  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  from 
the  firft  to  the  laft,  in  chronological  order.  This,  however,  is 
a matter  of  no  importance,  and  might  be  found  inconveni- 
ent. But  if  they  are  divided  into  clafTes,  the  order  of  time 
«ay  be  ufeful.  Accordingly,  in  the  firft  clafs,  mull  be  the 
five  books  of  Mofes ; then  the  hiftorical  books,  Jolhua, 
Judges  with  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Kings,  the  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Efthtr ; next  the  metrical  books.  Job, 
the  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Canticles  ; 
laftly,  the  prophetical  books,  the  twelve  prophets  in  one 
book,  each  of  which  might  be  placed,  according  to  the  order 
of  time,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel ; or,  firft  of  all,  the  four  larger  prophets,  and  then 
the  book  of  the  twelve lefTer  prophets,  as  they  are  called: 
by  which  we  perceive,  that  the  prefent  order  Qf  books  in 


our  Bibles  is,  in  the  main,  fuch  as  we  have  reafon  to  be  well 
fatisfied  with. 

The  firft  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
recorded  by  any  Chrillian  writer  is  that  of  Melito,  bifhop  of 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  who  is  placed  by  Cave  at  the  year  170. 
He  travelled  into  Paleftine  on  purpofe  to  learn  the  number 
of  thefe  books.  Eufebius  has  prelerved  his  catalogue,  and 
he  fays,  that  it  is  a catalogue  of  the  feriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament  univerfally  acknowledged.  It  contains  the  books 
received  by  the  Jews  into  their  canon  ; but  he  does  not 
mention  the  book  of  Either.  The  order  in  which  he  enu- 
merates them  is  as  follows,  viz.  five  books  of  Mofes,  Jofhua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  the  Kings,  two  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, the  Pfalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  .Solomon,  the 
Ecclefiaftes,  the  Canticles,  Job,  the  books  of  the  Prophets 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  12  Rophets  in  one  book,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Ezra.  Origen,  about  290,  has  a catalogue,  in  which 
the  books  occur  in  the  following  order,  viz.  five  books  of 
Mofes,  Jofhua,  Judges  with  Ruth,  one  book  ; the  firft  and 
fecond  book  of  the  Kings,  called  by  them  Samuel,  and 
reckoned  one  book  ; the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kings,  alfo 
one  book  ; the  firft  and  fecond  of  the  Remains,  in  one  book  , 
Efdras,  firft  and  fecond,  in  one  book,  called  by  them  Ezra  ; 
the  book  of  the  Pfalms  ; Solomon’s  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes, 
Canticles,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Job,  Efther 
The  book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  is  wanting  in  our  copies- 
Athanafius,  in  his  Feftal  Epiftle,  and  alfo  in  the  Synopfis 
Scripturx,  aferibed  to  him,  enumerates  the  books  in  this 
order,  viz.  firft,  the  five  books  of  Mofes ; then  the  hiftorical, 
books,  from  Jolhua  to  Ezra ; then,  the  books  in  verfe,  the 
Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  Canticles,  Job  ; laftly,  the 
Prophets,  which  are  the  Twelve  Prophets  in  one  book,, 
Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,, 
about  348,  has  a catalogue,  in  which  he  ufes  divifions.  The 
firft  are  the  five  books  of  Mofes ; then  the  hiftorical  books  •, 
after  them,  five  books  in  verfe,  Job,  the  Pfalms,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclefiaftes,  the  Canticles ; and,  lall  of  all,  five  pro- 
phetical books,  which  are  the  Twelve  Prophets,  in  one 
book,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  Epiphanius,  about 
368,  has  three  catalogues  ; in  two  of  which  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  are  enumerated  from  Genefis  to  Ezra 
or  Efther,  without  any  partitions.  But  in  the  other  he 
divides  them,  obferving,  that  the  books  offeripture  are  com- 
prifed  in  four  Pentateuchs,  and  two  over  and  above  the  firft; 
Pentateuch,  or  that  which  is  moft  properly  fo,  containing  the 
five  books  of  the  Law  : the  next  contains  the  five  books  in 
verfe,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Pfalter,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
the  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Canticles : the  third  Pentateuch  con- 
tains thofe  called  Graphica,  by  others  Hagiographa,  which 
are  the  book  of  Jofhua,  the  book  of  Judges  with  Ruth,  the 
firft  and  fecond  of  the  Remains,  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the 
Kingdoms,  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms : the 
fourth  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  in  one 
book,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel ; the  two  others, 
over  and  above  thefe,  are  the  two  books  of  Ezra,  reckoned, 
one  book,  and  Efther.  This  catalogue  is  followed  by  John 
Damafeenus,  about  the  year  830.  Jerom,  A.  D.  392, 
enumerates  22  books  of  the  old  law,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  letters  ; viz.  five  books  of  Mofes,  viz. 
Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  ; 
eight  of  the  prophets,  viz.  Jofhua,  Judges  with  Ruth,  Sa- 
muel, Kings,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve 
Prophets ; and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job,  David 
or  the  Pfalms,  Solomon  comprehending  three  books,  i.  e. 
Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  ; Daniel* 
Chrenicles,  Sara,  and  Efther.  Hence  we  fee,  that  St. 
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Terom’s  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament  was  that  of  the  Jews. 
All  other  books  not  received  by  them,  he  calls  Apocryphal. 
See  Apocryphal. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Rufinus,  about  the  year  397,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing order  ; viz.  in  the  firft  place,  are  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Af- 
ter thefe  are  Jofhua  and  Judges,  together  with  Ruth.  Next 
the  fourbooks  cf  the  Kingdoms,  which  the  Hebrews  reckon 
two  ; the  book  of  the  Remains,  which  is  called  the  Chro- 
nicles, and  two  books  of  Ezra,  which  by  them  are  reckoned 
one,  and  Either.  I he  prophets  are  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,^  Eze- 
kiel, and  Daniel ; arid  belides,  one  book  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets : Job  alfo,  and  the  Pfalms  of  David.  Solomon 
has ‘left  three  books  to  the  churches,  the  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clefiaftes, and  the  Song  of  Songs.  In  the  third,  otherwise 
called  the  fixth,  council  of  Carthage,  affembled  in  397,  it 
was  ordained,  that  nothing  befide  the  canonical  fcriptures 
fhould  be  read  in  the  church  under  the  name  of  Divine 
Scriptures;  and  that  the  canonical  fcriptures  are  thefe, 
GeneAs,  Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Jofhua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  two  books  of 
the  Remains,  Job,  David’s  Pfalter,  five  books  of  Solomon, 
the  books  of  the  twelve  prophets,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Either,  two  books  of  Ezra,  and  two 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  Upon  this  canon  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  this  council  was  not  general,  but  provincial, 
or  national ; that  the  bifhops  affembled  do  not  drew  much 
learning  or  judgment,  when  they  reckon  five  books  of  Solo- 
mon ; that  the  decree  of  this  council,  by  placing  among 
canonical  fcriptures  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of 
the  Maccabees,  contradicts  antiquity,  or  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained with  a diftinCtion  ; the  word  canonical  being  ufed 
laxly,  fo  as  to  comprehend  not  only  thofe  books  which  are 
admitted  as  the  rule  of  faith,  but  thofe  alfo  which  are 
efteemed  ufeful,  and  may  be  publicly  read  for  the  edification 
of  the  people  : and  that  this  council  mentions  only  two 
hooks  of  Ezra,  meaning,  probably,  the  book  of  Ezra  pro- 
perly fo  called,  and  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ; but  nothing  is 
faid  of  the  other  two,  fometimes  called  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Ezra.  According  to  Auguftine,  (De  DoCtrin. 
Chrift.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  Bened.)  about  397,  the 
entire  canon  of  fcripture  is  the  following  books,  which  he 
thus  enumerates.  There  are  five  of  Mofes,  that  is,  Genefis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ; one  book  of 
Jofhua  ; one  of  the  Judges  ; one  fmall  book  called  Ruth, 
which  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  King- 
doms ; then  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  two  of 
the  Remains,  not  following  one  another,  but  proceeding,  as 
it  were,  parallel  on  the  tide  of  each  other.  Thefe  are  hifto- 
rical  books,  which  contain  a fucceffion  of  times  in  the  order 
of  events.  There.are  others  which  do  not  obferve  the  order 
of  time,  and  are  unconnefted  together  : as  Job,  Tobit, 
fcfther  and  Judith,  and  thetwo  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  two  books  of  Efdras  ; which  laft  do  more  obferve  the 
order  of  a regular  fucceffion  of  things,  after  that  contained 
in  the  Kingdoms  and  Remains.  Next  are  the  Prophets  ; 
among  which  is  one  book  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  three 
of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Eccle- 
fraftes.  For  thofe  two  books,  Wifdom  and  Ecclefialticus, 
are  called  Solomon’s  for  no  other  reafor.  but  becaufe  they 
have  a refemblance  with  his  writings  ; for  it  is  a very  general 
opinion,  that  they  were  written  by  Jefus,  the  foil  of  Sirach  : 
which  books,  however,  fince  they  are  admitted  into  autho- 
rity, are  to  be  reckoned  among  prophetical  books.  The 
reft  are  the! books  of  thofe  who  are  properly  called  prophets : 
as  the  feveral  books  of  the  twelve  prophets,  which,  being 


joined  together  and  never  feparated,  are  reckoned  one  book. 
The  names  of  which  prophets  are  thefe  ; Holea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habbakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zecbariah,  Malachi.  After  them  are  the  four  pro- 
phets of  larger  volumes ; Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel. 
In  thefe  44  books  is  comprifed  all  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Teftament. 

From  this  extradf  it  appears,  that  there  was  not  then  any 
canon  of  fcripture  fettled  by  any  authority,  that  was  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  by  chriftians.  Though  there  might  be 
decrees  of  councils  relating  to  this  matter,  they  were  not 
efteemed  deciftve  and  of  authority,  every  where,  and  by  all. 
But  ft  ill  private  and  inquifitive  chriftians  had  a right  to  ufe 
their  own  judgment  concerning  this  point.  Although  Au- 
guftine fays,  that  Wifdom  and  Ecclefiafticus  ought  to  be 
reckoned  among  prophetical  books,  & c.  ; yet  Rufinus  and 
Ierom,  who  were  a little  older,  muft  be  allowed  to  bear  a 
right  teftimony,  and  to  declare  truly  what  was  the  fentiment 
of  molt  chriltian  churches,  when  they  fay,  that  “ the  Wif- 
dom of  Solomon,  Ecclefiafticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the 
Maccabees,  were  indeed  allowed  to  be  publicly  read : but 
that  neverthelefs  they  were  not  canonical,  and  that  no  doc- 
trine of  religion  may  be  proved  by  their  authority.”  From 
other  paffages  in  the  works  of  Auguftine  it  appears,  that 
he  acknowledged  only  3 books  of  Solomon  to  be  his ; the 
Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Canticles  ; and  that  the  Jews 
have  no  more  of  his  writings  in  their  canon.  With  regard 
to  the  books  of  Wifdom  and  Ecclefiafticus,  he  obferves,  that 
though  they  were  efteemed  by  fome,  on  account  of  fome 
refemblance  of  ftyle  arid  defign,  to  be  Solomon’s,  the  learned 
are  fatisfied  they  are  not  his  ; and  that  they  were  chiefly 
refpefted  by  the  Weftern  chriftians.  He  particularly  owns 
that  the  book  of  Judith  was  not  in  the  Jewifh  canon.  Au- 
guftine, indeed,  often  quotes  thofe  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment which  we  now  generally  call  apocryphal,  as  Wifdom, 
Tobit,  Ecclefiafticus,  and  the  Maccabees ; but  he  frequently 
ufes  exprefiions  which  fhew  they  were  not  efteemed  the  books 
of  the  prophets,  or  of  equal  authority  with  the  books  of  the 
Jewifh  canon.  In  his  “ Retraftations”  (1.  i.  c.  20,)  he  owns 
his  miftake  in  quoting  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  as  prophe- 
tical ; when  it  was  not  certain  that  it  was  written  by  a pro- 
het.  He  alfo  fays  in  another  place,  (1.  ii.  c.  20)  that  he 
ad  not  any  proof  of  fome  propofitions  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, but  from  the  book  of  Wifdom,  which  the  Jews  did 
not  receive  as  of  canonical  authority.  In  another  work 
written  about  the  year  420,  he  fays,  “ The  Jews  do  not 
receive  the  fcripture  of  the  Maccabees  as  they  do  the  Law, 
and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pfalms,  to  which  our  Lord  bears 
teftimony,  Luke  xxiv.  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  Auguftine 
feems  not  to  differ  from  Jerom  and  Rufinus.  For  the  tef- 
timonies  of  other  ancient  writers,  Chryfolftom,  Th'codoret, 
Cofmas  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  bifhop  of  Rome,  Leon- 
tius, &c.  to  the  Jewifh  canon,  we  muft  refer  to  Lardner,  ubi  in- 
fra. In  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  have  a catalogue  of  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  The  divine  fcriptures  mentioned  in  this  work  as 
received  by  the  church  and  reckoned  canonical,  are  ; Genefis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Jofhua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth,  the  firft  and  fecorid  books  of  the  Kingdom's,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms,  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the 
Remains,  Ezra,  firft  and  fecond,  the  book  of  Pfalms,  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  Ifaiah 
the  prophet,  Jeremiah-  the  prophet,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  12  prophets.  All  together,  it  is  faid,  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament  are  22.  The  ccntradifted  books  are,  three 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  the 
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Wifdom  of  Jefus,  the  Son  of-Sirach,  Pfalms,  and  Odes  of 
Solomon,  Efther,  Judith,  Sufanna,  and  Tobit,  called  alfo 
Tobias.  The  infertion  of  the  book  of  Baruch,  among  the  fa- 
cred  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Tcflament,  is  the  only  circum- 
ftance  in  which  this  catalogue  differs  from  that  of  the  Jews ; 
but  this,  and  the  omiffion  of  Either,  which  was  not  in  all 
ancient  catalogues,  may  be  reckoned  things  of  no  great  con- 
fequence.  In  the  Stichometry  prefixed  by  Cotelerius  to  the 
apoftolical  conftitutions  there  are  60  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  among  which  are  placed  3 books  only, 
which  we  call  Solomon’s,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and 
the  Canticles  ; the  other  two,  fometimes  afcribed  to  him, 
Wifdom  and  Ecclefiafticus,  are  placed  with  thofe,  which 
are  not  of  the  60,  or  contradicted  books.  Among  the  60 
there  is  but  one  bpok  of  Ezra,  probably  meaning  our  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  ; but  among  the  apocryphal  is  a book  called 
the  Revelation  of  Ezra.  The  book  of  Either  is  not  placed 
among  the  60,  but  in  the  fecond  clafe-  of  fuch  as  were 
reckoned  ufeful.  See  Bible. 

The  canonical  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  received  by 
chriftians  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  the  Four  Gofpels,  the 
A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  14  Epiilles  of  St.  Paul,  feven  catho- 
lic Epiftles,  and  the  Revelation.  Dr.  Lardner  fuggefts, 
that  the  beft  canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  that  which 
mav  be  colle&ed  from  Eufebiusof  Csefarea,  and  which  feems 
to  have  been  the  canon  of  fome  in  his  time.  The  canon 
fhould  confift  of  two  claffes  : the  frji  coniifting  of  thofe 
books,  called  O pAoys/x'va,  which  he  allures  us  were  then 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  had  been  uniformly  received, 
by  all  catholic  chriftians  ; thefe  are  the  four  gofpels,  the  Adis 
of  the  Apoftles,  1 3 epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  one  epiftle  of  St. 
Peter,  and  one  epiftle  of  St.  John.  Thefe  only  Ihould  be 
efteemed  of  the  higheil  authority,  from  which  dodlrines  of 
religion  may  be  proved.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  thofe 
books  of  which  Eufebius  fpeaks,  called  xyltX-yo^a.,  as  con- 
tradicted in  his  time,  though  well  known  ; concerning  which 
there  were  doubts,  whether  they  were  written  by  perfons 
whofe  names  they  bear,  or  whether  the  writers  were  the 
•Apoftles  of  Chrill.  Thefe  are  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  epiftle  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  the  fecond  and 
third  of  John,  the  epiftle  of  Jude,  and  the  Revelation. 
Thefe  Ihould  be  reckoned  doubtful,  and  contradicted  ; 
though  many  might  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  them  genuine.  They  fhould  be  allowed  to  be 
publicly  read  in  chriftian  affemblies,  for  the  edification  of 
the  people ; but  not  to  be  alleged,  as  affording,  alone,  fuf- 
iicient  proof  of  any  dodtrine.  Eufebius  reckons  a third  clafs 
of  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  called  voS<»,  fpurious  ; but 
Dr.  Lardner  obferves,  that  there  fhould  be  no  fuch  third 
clafs  of  facred  books  ; forafmuch  as  there  appears  not  any 
reafon  from  chriftian  antiquity  to  allow  of  that  charadler 
and  denomination  to  any  chriftian  writings,  beiide  thofe 
above-mentioned.  This  canon  is  a good  one,  becaufe  it 
is  fhort,  and  contains  only  thofe  books,  which  were  acknow- 
ledged by  all  in  the  time  of  Eufebius,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning ; and  feven  others,  which  were  then  well  known,  and 
are  next  in  efteem  to  thofe  that  were  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged ; and  were  generally  received  as  of  more  authority 
than  any  other  controverted  writings.  Nor  is  there  in  them 
any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  facts,  or  the  principles  de- 
livered in  the  books,  univerfally  acknowledged.  Moreover, 
there  may  be  a great  deal  of  reafon  to  think,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  writings  of  thofe,  to  whom  they  are  afcribed, 
and  that  the  writers  were  Apoftles.  No  other  books,  be- 
iide thofe  now  generally  received  by  us,  ought  to  be  efteemed 
canonical,  or  books  of  authority.  The  books  contained  in 
this  canon,  were  written  by  feveral  perfons,  in  feveral  places, 


and  at  different  times  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  reafonable  to 
think,  that  it  Was  formed  gradually.  At  the  rife  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  there  were  no  written  fyftems  or  records 
of  it ; nor,  indeed,  was  it  fit,  that  any  books  fhould  be 
written  about  it,  till  there  were  converts  to  receive  and  keep 
them,  and  deliver  them  to  others.  In  proctfs  of  time,  the 
Writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  would  be  refpedlfully 
received  by  chriftian  profelytes,  as  the  written  word  of  God, 
or  facred  Scriptures.  Thofe  who  received  them  .would  em- 
brace the  opportunities  that  occurred  of  conveying  them  to 
others  ; and  thofe  who  received  them  were  fully  affured  of 
their  genuinenefs  by  thofe  who  delivered  them.  Before  the 
end  of  the  firft  century,  or,  indeed,  not  very  long  after 
the  middle  of  it,  it  is  likely,  there  were  collections  made  of 
the  four  gofpels,  and  of  moil  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  of  churches.  From  quotations  of 
fome  ana  from  the  writings  of  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian,  and  other  writers  of  the  fecond  century, 
of  Origen  in  the  third,  and  of  Eufebius  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, it  appears,  that  moil  of  the  books,  now  received  by 
us,  and  called  canonical,  were  univerfally  acknowledged  in 
their  times,  and  had  been  fo  acknowledged  by  the  elders  and 
churches  of  former  times.  And  as  to  the  reft,  now  received 
by  us,  though  they  were  then  doubted  of,  or  controverted 
by  fome,  they  were  well  known,  and  approved  by  many. 
Athanafius  alfo,  who  lived  not  long  after  Eufebius,  (having 
fiourilhed  from  the  year  326,  and  afterwards),  received  all 
the  fame  books,  which  are  now  received  by  us,  and  no 
others.  This  has  been  the  prevailing  fentiment  ever  fince. 
This  canon  was  not  determined  by  the  authority  of  councils; 
but  the  books  of  which  it  confills  were  known  to  be  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifts,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  we  know  the  works  of  Csefar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Tacitus,  to  be  theirs.  And  the  canon  has  been 
formed  upon  the  ground  of  an  unanimous,  or  generally  con- 
currrng  tellimony  and  tradition. 

That  the  number  of  books  to  be  received  as  facred  and  ca- 
nonical had  not  been  determined  by  the  authority  of  any 
council  or  councils,  univerfally  acknowledged,  is  apparent 
from  the  different  judgments  among  Chriftians,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  concerning  divine  books,  particularly 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Revelation  ; which 
were  received  by  fome,  rejected,  or  doubted  of  by  others. 
This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  fome  of  the  catholic 
epiftles.  No  fuch  authority  had  fettled  the  canon  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  the  time  of  Eufebius,  becaufe  he  men- 
tions no  fuch  thing.  There  was  no  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  in  any  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  I). 
323.  Augulline,  A.  D.  397,  giving  directions  to  inquifi- 
tive  perfons,  how  they  might  determine  what  books  are  ca- 
nonical, and  what  not,  does  not  refer  to  the  decifions  of 
any  councils.  Caftiodorius,  in  the  fixth  century,  has  three 
catalogues,  one  called  Jerom’s,  another  Auguitine’s,  and 
another  that  of  the  ancient  verfion  ; but  without  refe- 
rence to  the  decree  of  any  council,  as  decifive.  And  it  feems 
moft  probable,  that  in  all  times,  Chriftian  people  and. 
churches  had  a liberty  of  judging  for  themfelves  according 
to  evidence  ; which  evidence,  with  regard  to  the  genuine- 
nefs of  moft  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  has  been 
fo  clear  and  manifeft,  that  they  have  been  univerfally  re- 
ceived. The  genuinenefs  of  thefe  books  was  determined  by 
tellimony,  or  tradition.  The  firll  tellimony  is  that  of  thofe 
who  were  cotemporary  with  the  writers  of  them  ; and  this 
tellimony  has  been  tranfmitted  by  others.  That  the  primi- 
tive Chriftians  formed  their  judgment  concerning  the  bocks 
of  Scripture  in  this  way,  appears  from  their  remaining 
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works.  Inflances  to  this  purpofe  might  be  eolle&ed  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eufebius, 
Athanafius,  Cyril,  Rufinus,  and  Auguftine.  But,  befides 
obferving  the  teftimony  of  writers  in  former  times,  they 
alfo  criticized  the  books  that  were  propofed  to  them  ; ex- 
amining their  ftyle  and  contents,  and  comparing  them  with 
thofe  books  which  had  been  already  received,  as  genuine, 
upon  the  ground  of  an  unanimous  teftimony,  and  undoubt- 
ed tradition.  Some  indeed  have  faid,  that  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  held  probably  A.  D.  363,  firft  fettled  the  canon 
of  the  New  Teftament.  But  it  may  be  juftly  faid  to  have 
been  fettled  before.  At  lead,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  there  had 
been  long  before  a general  agreement  among  Chriftians, 
what  books  were  canonical  and  what  not.  From  the  decree 
®f  the  council  itfelf  it  appears,  that  there  were  writings  al- 
ready known  by  the  title  of  canonical.  That  council,  in  its 
la  ft  canon,  merely  declares,  “ that  private  pfalms  ought 
not  to  be  read  in  the  church,  nor  any  books  not  canonical, 
but  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment after  which  follows  a catalogue  or  enumeration 
of  fuch  books,  in  which  are  rejected  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Revelation  in  the  New  Tef- 
•tament.  The  47th  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  af- 
fembled  A.  D.  397,  ordains,  “ that  nothing  befides  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures  be  read  in  the  church,  under  the  name 
of  divine  Scriptures.”  This  council’s  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament  is  the  fame  as  that  now  received,  without  any 
other  later  writings  as  canonical  ; though  from  the  manner 
jn  which  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  is  mentioned,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  it  was  not  fo  generally  received  as 
the  other  13  epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  “ We  no  where  read,” 
fays  Le  Clerc  (H.  E.  ann.  100.  num.  iii.  iv.  et  ann.  29. 
rum,  xcii.)  “ of  a council  of  the  apoftles,  or  of  any  aftembly 
®f  the  governors  of  Chriftian  churches,  convened  to  deter- 
mine by  their  authority,  that  fuch  a number  of  gofpels,  nei- 
ther more  nor  fewer,  fhould  be  received.  Nor  was  there 
any  need  of  it,  ftnee  it  is  well  known  to  all  from  the  con- 
curring teftimony  of  cotemporaries,  that  thefe  four  gofpels 
are  the  genuine  writings  of  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear  ; 
and  iince  it  is  alfo  manifeft  that  there  is  in  them  nothing  un- 
worthy of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  aferibed,  nor  any  thing 
at  all  contrary  to  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
nor  to  right  reafon.  There  was  no  need  of  a fynod  of 
grammarians,  to  declare  magifterinlly  what  are  the  works  of 
■ Cicero,  or  Virgil.  In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the 
gofpels  has  been  eftablifhed  by  general  and  perpetual  con- 
fent,  without  any  decree  of  the  governors  of  the  church. 
We  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  apoftolical  epiftles,  which  owe 
all  their  authority,  not  to  the  decifions  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
aftembly,  but  to  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  Chriftians, 
and  the  things  themfelves  which  arc  contained  therein.” 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  writings  of 
the  apoftles  and  evangelifts  are  received,  as  the  works  of 
•ther  eminent  men  of  antiquity  are,  upon  the  ground  of  ge- 
neral confent  and  teftimony  ; nor  does  the  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Teftament  owe  its  eftabliftiment  to 
the  decifions  of  councils,  but  to  the  judgment  of  Chriftian 
people  in  general ; and  the  judgment  is  right  and  reafonable. 

If  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  we  (hall 
find,  that  they  had  the  fame  canon  of  the  New  Teftament 
•with  that  which  is  generally  received  in  our  times.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  catalogue  of  canonical  books  furnifhed  by  Origen 
about  A.  D.  230;  Eufebius,  A.D.  315;  Athanafius,  A.D. 
326;  Cyril,  A.  D.  348;  (the  book  of  Revelation  excepted); 
Epiphanius,  A.D.  368;  Bafil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Amphilochius,  A.D.  370;  Gregory  Nyflen,  A.D.  371; 
Jeiom,  A.D.  3923  Auguftine,  A.  D.  393;  Rufinus,  A.  D. 


397  ; Innocent  I.  bilhop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  402  ; Ifidore  of 
Pelufium,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  412;  Caffian, 
A.D.  424;  Profper  of  Aquitain,  and  Eufebius,  bilhop  of 
Lyons,  and  Sedulius,  A.D.  434;  l.eo,  bifhop  of  Rome, 
and  Salvian,  prefbyter  of  Marfeilles,  A.  D.  440  ; Dionyfius, 
falfely  called  the  Areopagite,  A.D.  490;  GelaGus,  bifhop 
of  Rome,  A.D.  494;  Andrew,  bifhop  of  Caefarea,  A.D. 
500 ; Facundus,  an  African  bifhop,  and  Arethas,  A.  D. 
540;  Cafliodorius,  A.  D.  556;  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  A.D.  838;  Oecumenius,  A.D.  950;  Theo- 
phylaft,  A.  D.  1070  ; (the  Revelations  excepted)  ; and 
Nicephorus  Callifti,  A.D.  1325*  agrees  with  that  which 
is  now  received  among  Chriftians.  We  learn  from  Paul 
Sarpi’s  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  that  one  of  the  doc- 
trinal articles  concerning  Sacred  Scripture,  extracted,  or 
pretended  to  be  extrafted  out  of  Luther’s  works,  was  this : 
“ that  no  books  fhould  be  reckoned  a part  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament befides  thofe  received  by  the  Jews:  and  that  out  of 
the  New  Teftament  fhould  be  excluded  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epiftle  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  the 
fecond  and  third  of  John,  the  Epiftle  of  Jude,  and  the  Re- 
velation.” And  in  that  council  there  were  fome  bifhops 
“ who  would  have  had  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  di- 
vided into  two  claffes ; in  one  of  which  fhould  be  inferted  thofe 
books  only  which  had  been  always  received  without  contra- 
diction ; and  in  the  other,  thofe  which  had  been  rejected  by 
fome,  or  about  which  at  lead  there  had  been  doubts.”  Dr. 
Courayer,  in  his  notes,  feems  to  favour  this  propofal.  Sec 
his  Frenah  tranflation  of  the  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
(l.'ii.  c.  43.  tom.  i.  p.  235,  and  c.  47.  p.  240.  note  1.).  Con- 
cerning the  difference  of  opinions  that  have  fubfifted  among 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  with  refpedltothe  authenticity  of 
particular  books, theirauthors,  See. feethe  titlesof  thofe  books, 
Hebrews,  Peter,  John,  James,  Jude,  and  Revelation, or  Apo- 
calypfe.  For  the  time  of  writing  the  feveral  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  them,  fee 
their  refpeclive  titles.  See  alfo  Gospel,  Acts,  Epistle, 
and  Testam  ent.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  examine  this  fubjedl 
more  at  large,  may  confult,  befides  the  well-known  writings 
of  Cofin,  Richardfon,  Nye,  Jones,  Lardner,  Michaelis, 
Kennicott,  &c.  “ Gerhardi  de  Maftricht  Canon  Scripturse 
facrae  eccleliafticus,”  Jenae,  1 72^  ; “ Schmidii  Hiftoria  an- 
tiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canonis  facri  V.  et  N.  T.”  Lipfiae, 
1 7 75,  and  “ Stofchii  Commentatio  Hiftorico-critica  de  Li- 
brorum  N.  T.  Canone,”  Francof,  ad  Viadrum,  1755.  Such 
perfons  as  are  acquainted  with  German  literature  will  find 
much  new  and  curious  information  in  Dr.  Semler’s  “ Freye 
Unterfuchung,”  or  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Canon,  3 vols. 
izmo.  Halle,  1771  — 1773  ; Weber’s  “ Beytrage  zur  Gef- 
chichte  des  Kanons,”  Tiibingen,  1791,  and  in  Eichhorn’s 
“ Repertorium,”  vol.  v.  p.  217. 

Some  of  the  fathers  have  diftinguifhed  the  infpired  writ- 
ings into  three  claffes:  proto-canonical,  deutero-canonical, 
and  apocryphal ; which  fee  refpedtively. 

Canon,  pafchal , a table  of  the  moveable  feafts,  (hewing 
the  day  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  feafts  depending  on  it,  for 
a cycle  of  nineteen  years.  The  pafchal  canon  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  calculation  of  Eufebius  of  Caefarea,  and  to  have  been 
done  by  order  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

Canon,  in  MonaJUc  Orders , a book  wherein  the  religious 
of  every  convent  have  a fair  tranfeript  of  the  rules  of  their 
order,  freoyuently  read  among  them  as  their  local  ftatutes. 
This  is  alfo  called  regula,  as  containing  the  rule  and  inftitu- 
tion  of  their  order.  The  canon  differs  from  the  miffale, 
martyrologium,  and  necrologium. 

Canon,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of  faints  acknow- 
ledged and  canonized  in  the  Roman  church. 
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Canon  is  alio  ufed,  by  way  of  excellence,  in  the  Romiffi 
church,  for  the  fecret  words  of  the  mafs,  from  the  preface 
to  the  Pater  ; in  the  middle  of  which  the  prieft  confecrates 
the  hoft.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  canon  of  the 
mafs  commences  with  Te  igitur,  &c.  The  people  are  to  be 
on  their  knees,  hearing  the  canon  ; and  are  to  rehearfe  it  to 
themfelves,  fo  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Canon,  in  Mufic , from  kxvxv,  regula,  a rule  or  law.  In 
fpeaking  of  harmonics,  in  the  diviiion  of  the  monochord,  it 
implies  the  ratio  of  founds,  or  the  proportion  of  found  to 
found,  when  a If  ring  is  divided  by  moveable  bridges  into 
harmonic  intervals.  Hence  Euclid’s  celebrated  tradf  on  har- 
monics, as  well  as  Ptolemy’s,  is  called  fettio  canonis,  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  canon. 

But,  in  mulical  compofition,  a canon  is  a law  given  by  one 
part  to  another,  or  to  feveral  parts.  As  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  compofe  than  canons,  fo  no  fpecies  of  compofition 
has  exercifed  ingenuity,  meditation,  and  labour,  in  more  va- 
rious ways  than  the  conftrudfion  of  canons. 

In  the  unifon  and  odfave,  they  are  not  only  more  eafy  to 
compofe,  but  are  more  pleating  to  hear  ; as  all  other  canons 
are  moving  in  two  or  three  different  keys  at  the  fame  time. 
But  canons  that  are  eafy  to  write,  and  plealing  to  hear,  are 
in  no  effimation  among  malters  and  profound  contrapuntifls. 
They  have  no  more  refpedf  for  a canon  in  the  unifon  and  oc- 
tave, than  a geometrician  for  a fum  in  addition  ; they  regard 
canons  as  mufical  problems,  of  which,  if  the  folution  is  eafy, 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice.  They  are,  in  reality,  more 
calculated  to  exercife  intelledf,  than  delight  the  auricular 
fenfe. 

Canons  in  the  5th  or  4th  obtain  the  moil  reverence  ; but 
thefe  fervile  imitations  have  been  pradfifed  in  the  2d,  3d, 
6th,  and  even  the  9th.  But  rigid  fuguifls  call  thefe  only 
imitations,  as  the  intervals  are  not  fimilar. 

Canons  were  the  lalt  compofitions  which  mafters  conde- 
fcended  to  publifh  ip  fcore.  They  were  regarded  as  enig- 
mas, which  required  the  deepeft  fagacity  and  fcience  to  un- 
fold. All  the  feveral  parts  were  written  on  one  ftaff,  fre- 
quently without  fpecifying  when,  where,  and  in  what  inter- 
val the  other  parts  came  in.  SometimeSj  indeed,  the  com- 
pofer  was  fo  indulgent'as  to  place  this  character,^-, over  the 
firft  note  of  each  of  the  other  parts  ; but-without  indicating 
at  what  diftance  from  the  propojla,  or  fubjcdf,  or  whether 
above  or  below  it.  At  other  times  the  performers  were  told 
what  kind  of  canon  it  was,  and  how  refolved  by  a Greek  or 
Latin  term ; that  is,  on  what  found  the  rifpojla,  or  anfwer,  was 
to  be  made.  If  in  the  4th,  5th,  8th,  kc.  the  words 
diatejfaron,  cUapente,  diapafon,  &c.  occur.  If  thefe  terms  are 
ufed  fimply  and  unaccompanied,  they  generally  imply  that 
the  anfwer  is  made  in  fuch  interval  above  ; but  if  fome  ex- 
pletive is  not  added  to  the  interval  in  which  the  anfwer  is 
made,  the  performer  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  above  or  be- 
low the  text  or  fubjedf  propofed. 

Padre  Martini  fays  ( Saggio  di  Contrappunto ) that  there  are 
fo  many  canons  {till  preftrved  of  the  old  ecclefiaftical  com- 
pofers,  each  of  which  is  upon  fome  peculiar  conftrudfion,  that 
it  would  require  a long  treatife  even  fuperficially  to  explain 
them. 

A canon,  that  is  written  and  compofed  in  a myfterious  and 
lingular  manner,  is  called  by  the  Italians  canone  chiufo ; a 
canon. in  fcore,  or  clearly  explained,  canone  aperto.  A canon 
written  o-nly  on  one  line,  and  feemingly  in  one  part  or  me- 
lody, fometimes  has  its  folution  pointed  out  by  different  clefs 
and  refts  at  the  beginning.  In  old  compofers,  whether  the 
rifpojla  is  made  above  or  below  the  fubjedf,  is  often  deter- 
mined by  the  Latin  particle,  fuper , or  fib,  or  by  the  Greek 
hyper,  or  hypo.  So  many  of  the  moft  ancient  fawns  are 


locked  up  in  the  myftery  of  enigmatical  infcriptions  or  mot- 
tos, that  the  good  Padre  Martini  has  colledfed  and  explained 
between  50  and  60  of  thefe  oracular  decrees : fuch  as 

1.  Clama  ne  cejfes. 

2.  Ocia  dant  villa. 

3.  Dii  faciant  fine  me  non  moriar  ego. 

4.  Omnia  f perdas  famam  fervare  memento, 

Qua  femel  amiJJa , pojlea  nullus  eris. 

j.  Sperari  iy  prejlolari  mu/tos  facit  morari , 

6.  Ocia  fecuris  infuliofa  nocent. 

7.  Tarda  folet  magnis  rebus  inejfe Jides. 

8.  Fuge  morulas. 

Each  of  thefe  enigmas  implies,  that  the  parts  which  anfwer 
the  leader,  are  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  refts,  but  to  ling 
the  notes  without  them. 

The  12  next  enigmas  imply  nothing  more  than  that  the 
firft  of  the  two  anfwers  begins  with  the  firft  note  of  the  fub- 
jedf propofed,  and  advances  ftraight  forward  to  the  end ; 
while  the  fecond  anfwer  begins  at  the  end,  and  moves  back- 
ward to  the  beginning. 

It  is  eafy  enough  (fays  M.  Ginguene)  to  conceive  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conftrudfing  fuch  canons,  and  how  impoffible  it  is 
to  divine  the  author’s  meaning,  if  fome.  written  clue  is  not 
given  to  it  ; but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive  what  pleafure 
can  refult  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a talk,  or  the  merit  of 
taking  fuch  great  pains  for  fo  little  pleafure. 

Dr.  Pepufch  was  very  fond  of  thefe  mufical  myfteries ; and 
the  ftudious  and  profound  Padre  Martini,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  apologifed  for,  and  ftrongly  recommended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them,  to  young  muficians,  as  ftimuli  to  meditation 
and  the  ftudy  of  recondite  harmony.  A clofe  canon  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  his  Hiftory  of  Mulic,  and 
whatever  contempt  and  averfion  modern  falhionable  com- 
pofers may  affedf  for  thefe  pedantries,  no  mufician  is  willing 
to  confefs  his  ignorance  of  any  part  of  the  arcana  of  counter- 
point, or  to  have  it  thought  that  he  is  incapable  of  making  a 
canon;  for  the  regular  bred  and  deep  harmonifts  of  Italy 
and  Germany  Hill  refpedf  the  old  Roman  fchool,  and  are  not 
only  pleafed  with  a good  fugue  or  canon,  when  they  hear  or 
fee  it,  but  add  to  the  number  whenever  their  fcience  and  ler- 
fure  allow  it. 

Marpurg  defines  canon,  “ a mufical  compofition,  in  which 
the  parts  are  difperfed  according  to  the  rules  of  imitation.” 

In  the  ancient  manner  of  writing  all  the  feveral  parts  on 
one  ftaff,  the  folutions  were  pointed  out  by  a prefa,  or  fign  ’ 
of  reference,  or  by  numbers,  indicating  when  the  feveral 
parts  come  in,  placed  above  or  below  the  five  lines,  to  point 
out  which  were  above  and  which  below  the  principal,  and 
fometimes  by  the  mere  title  of  the  canon , as  ad  diatejfaron , 
&c. 

Betides  canon  in  equal  intervals  and  notes  of  equal  value, 
there  are  others  of  augmentation  and  diminution;  that  is, 
when  the  fubjedf  is  repeated  by  the  ?d  part  in  notes  of  double 
or  of  half  the  length  of  the  firft.  There  are  canons  likewife 
in  moto  contrario,  per  arfin  et  thefin,  which  fee. 

Canons  in  different  fpecies  of  odfave,  which  all  muft  be,  ex- 
cept thofe  in  the  unifon,  odfave,  4th  and. 5th,  are  only  imita- 
tions (which  fee),  though  the  parts  move  in  the  fame  kind 
of  notes. 

There  are  alfo  canons  on  two,  three,  and  four  fubjedfs, 
difficult  to  conftrudf,  and  ftill  more  difficult  for  the  hearer  to 
comprehend  ; they  are  purely  calculated  to  entertain  the  eye, 
but  not  the  ear ; as  there  is  too  much  confufion  for  that 
fenfe  to  diftinguifh  and  follow  the  feveral  melodies,  or  enjoy 
the  ingenuity  of  the  defign.  Geminiani  has  in  a concerto  of 
his  op.  3ra.  a movement  in  canon  of  four  parts,  unifons,  and 
octaves,  which  ufed  to  be  admired  ; but  he  had  another  in  his 
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laft  concertos,  op.  7ma.  on  four  different  fubje£ts,  which  we  of  Canon  as  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and  of  its  utility 
believe  was  never  performed  in  public,  it  produced  fo  much  among  the  ftudies  of  young  muficians  ; we  muft  own  that 
confufion  in  private.  canons  which  have  no  other  merit  than  the  difficulty  of  their 

To  give  a lift  of  the  principal  writers  on  fugue  and  canon  conftruttion  and  fohition,  fhould  never  fee  the  light,  being 
would  be  enumerating  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  mere  offspring  of  pedantry  and  dulnefs  ; but  that  fuch 
mufic  from  the  ijth  century  to  the  prefent.  The  rules  have  laborious  works  of  this  kind  as  are  built  on  agreeable  fub- 
been  varied  but  little  from  Pietro  Aron’s  time,  though  jefts,  and  are  rich  in  harmony,  may,  in  fociety,  afford  great 
new  contrivances  and  new  enigmas  h^ve  been  multiplied  pleafure  to  real  lovers  and  judges  of  mufic,  cannot  be  de- 
without  end.  nied. 

Compofition  in  plain  and  florid  counterpoint  fhould  be  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  Chronology , a canon  of  the  Chal- 
ftudied,  and  its  rules  and  exceptions  well  digefted  by  a mufical  doean,  Perfian,  Grecian  and  Roman  kings,  compiled  by 
ftudent,  before  he  attaches  himfelf  to  fugue  and  canon , Claudius  Ptolemteus,  who  fiourifhed  in  Egypt  in  the  reign3 
which  will  make  him  indifferent  about  melody , provided,  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  about  A.  D.  15®,  from 
under  canonical  reftridlions,  he  can  make  his  harmony  correct,  the  annals  and  hiftories  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  to  which  it 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order  to  fmooth  the  relates,  and  efteemed  an  invaluable  treafure  in  the  fcienc^to 
way  in  this  kindofftudy  when  the  young  compofer  thinks  it  which  it  is  fubfervient.  It  has  been  preferved  in  Commeri- 
expedient  to  undertake  it,  is  to  give  a few  fhort  fpecimens  of  taries  ofTheon,  and  publifhed  by  Overall  and  Petavius  from 
the  principal  kinds  of  canon  that  have  been  cultivated  by  two  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In  this  canon  the 
great  mafters  of  the  old  fchool,  when  nothing  elfe  was  author  coipputes  from  the  epoch  of  the  Nabonaffarean  sera, 
prized,  and  all  their  powers  were  devoted  to  that  almoft  ex-  apd  from  that  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  Egyptian 
clufively.  / Thoth  fell.  The  years  made  ufe  of  are  Egyptian,  and  con- 

No  writer  has  more  clearly  laid  down  the  rules  of  fugue  apd  fill  of  363  days,  without  intercalation.  In  every  reign  the 
canon  than  Dr.  Pepufch,  as  no  one  was  more  deeply  tdad  years  are  reckoned  as  complete ; and  thofe  reigns  which  are 
than  he  was  in  all  the  arcana  of  that  kind  of  lore.  Marpurg,  lefs  than  a year,  are  omitted,  whether  they  comprehended  a 
Padre  Martini,  Kirnberger,  and  fubfequent  writersfttiay  have  Thoth  or  not.  This  defedl  was,  in  fome  degree,  fupplied 
fomewhat  extended  and  detailed  the  rules  more  minutely  than  by  additions  to  other  reigns  : yet  it  appears  in  hiftory,  that 
the  venerable  graduate  of  one  of  our  univerfities;  but  as  far  a year  was  now  and  then  mifreckoned.  The  firft  part  of 
as  he  goes,  we  may  fafely  depend  on  his  do&rines.  Concern-  this  canon  has  been  improperly  entitled  “ Ptolemy’s  Canon  of 
ing  canon,  his  precepts  are  few  and  fhort;  but  of  fugues,  both  the  Kings  of  the  Affyrians  and  Medes,”  as  it  includes  none 
precepts  and  examples  are  not  only  numerous,  but  luminous  but  kings  of  Chaldaea  or  Babylon, 
and  indifputable,  which  rendered  it  lefs  neceffary  to  be  diffufe 
on  canon , as  the  laws  of  fugue  are  the  laws  of  canon,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  bringing  in  the  anfwers  of  the  feveral  parts  ; and  all 
the  fhort  examples  of  fugue  in  Dr.  Pepufch’s  treatife  are  al- 
moft wholly  in  canon. 

After  fully  treating  of  regular  fugue,  and  its  laws,  he  fays : 

“ Regular  fugues  are  of  two  forts ; the  one  is  called  by  the 
Italians,  Fug  a legata,  and  the  other  fug  a fclolta.  The  firft  fort 
is  in  Englilh  generally  called  canon y and  we  may  exprefs  the 
other  by  the  name  of  free  fugue. 

“ A Canon  is  that  fort  of  fugue  in  which  the  feveral  parts 
ftridlly  contain  the  fame  melody  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
or  in  which  the  guide  and  the  anfwers  are,  throughout  the 
whole  compofition,  exa&iy  alike. 

“ A Fr.ee  Fugue  is  not  confined  to  this  obligation  ; for 
in  that  we  may  introduce  various  fubjefts,  different  from  the 
theme  on  which  the  fugue  began,  and  break  off  alfo  at  plea- 
fure ; however,  every  fubjedl  introduced  is  z guide,  which  muft 
have  its  anfwer  in  the  fame  folmifation  (intervals)  as  itfelf ; and 
thefe  frejh  fubjefls  muft  alfo  be  very  regularly  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  keys  into  which  the  modulation  is 
brought,  and  which  are  proper  to  the  chief  key  of  the  compo- 
fition.” 

It  feems  as  neceffary  for  the  accents  of  the  anfwers  to  a 
canon  to  fall  on  the  fame  parts  of  a bar,  as  in  a fugue  ; par- 
ticularly in  fetting  words.  Even  in  Sala’s  excellent  examples 
of  canon,  when  the  fubjeft  is  led  off  after  a minim  reft  in  one 
part,  and  a femibreve  reft  in  the  rifpofa,  or  reply,  the  melody 
is  fo  difguifed,  and  there  is  fuch  confufion,  that  there  is 
no  canon,  nor  hardly  an  imitation,  difcoverable  by  the  ear 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; fo  that  all  the  pains  and  in- 
genuity that  have  been  bellowed  on  the  conftruftion  are 
thrown  away ; and  if  there  is  any  melody  in  the  firft  part,  it 
is  totally  dellroyea  by  the  fecond.  For  eminent  writers  on 
canon,  exprefsly,  fee  Vaeentini, Michele,  Rocco  Rodio, 
and  Bevin. 

After  all  that  has  beeu  faid  in  this  long  article,  in  favour 
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No. 

14 

16 

21 

26 

38 

43 

43 

48 

54 

55 
59 
67 
80 

100 

122 

r43 

186 

188 

192 

209 

2x8 

226 

262 

283 

324 

343 

389 

410 

412 

416 

424 


Kings  of  Chaldea. 
Names. 

Nabonaffar 
Nadius 

Chinzirus  and  Porus 
Jugaeus 

Mardokempadus 
Archians 
Firft  inter-reign 
Belibus 
Apronadius 
Regibelus 
Mefelfimordacus 
Second  inter-reign 
Afaradinus 
Saofduchinus 
Chyniladanus 
Nabopolafar 
Nabocolafar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar 
Ilvarodamus,  or  Evil-Merodach 
Niricaffolazar 
Nabonadius 

Perfian  Kings. 

Cyrus 
Cambyfes 
Darius  Hyftafpes 
Xerxes 
Artaxerxes 
Darius  II. 

Artaxerxes  II. 

Ochus 
Arfes 

Darius  III. 

Alexander  of  Macedon 


Nab. 

Years. 

Yis  of 
Reign. 

B.C. 

I 

747 

*5 

2 

733 

17 

5 

735 

22 

5 

72C 

27 

12 

721 

39 

5 

709 

44 

2 

7°4 

46 

3 

702 

49 

6 

699 

55 

I 

693 

56 

4 

692 

60 

8 

688 

68 

1 3 

680 

81 

20 

667 

IOI 

22 

647 

123 

21 

625 

*44 

43 

604 

187 

2 

561 

189 

4 

559 

*93 

It 

555 

210 

9 

538 

219 

S 

529 

227 

36 

5 21 

263 

21 

485 

, 284 

41 

464 

325 

19 

423 

344 

46 

404 

39° 

21 

358 

41J 

2 

337 

4i3 

4 

335 

417 

8 

33i 

King* 
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Kings  who  reigned  after  Alexander. 
Names. 

Nab. 

Years. 

Yrs  of 
Reign 

B.C. 

431 

Philip  Aridasus 

• 

425 

7 

3H 

443 

Alexander  fEgus 

- 

482 

12 

3U 

463 

Ptolemy  Lagus 

- 

444 

20 

3°5 

5oi 

Ptolemy  Philadelphia 

- 

464 

38 

285 

726 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  I. 

- 

502 

25 

247 

543 

Ptolemy  Philopator 

- 

52  7 

*7 

222 

567 

Ptolemy  Epiphancs 

- 

544 

24 

2°5 

602 

Ptolemy  Philometer 

- 

468 

35 

181 

631 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  II. 

- 

603 

29 

146 

66  7 

Ptolemy  Soter 

- 

632 

3<5 

ll7 

696 

Dionyfius 

- 

668 

29 

81 

718 

Cleopatra 

Roman  Emperors. 

* 

6 97 

22. 

52 

761 

Augudus 

- 

719 

43 

30 

A 0 

783 

Tiberius 

. 

762 

22 

14 

787 

Cains 

- 

7*4 

4 

8 6 

■801 

Claudius 

- 

788 

*4 

40 

815 

Nero 

- - 

802 

14 

54 

82  <; 

Vtfpafian 

- 

816 

10 

68 

828 

Titus 

- 

826 

3 

7S 

81 

843 

Domitian 

- 

829 

15 

844 

Nerva 

- 

*44 

i 

96 

863 

Trajan 

- 

845 

*9 

97 

884 

Adrian 

- 

864 

21 

1 16 

9°7 

Antoninus  Pius 

- 

885 

2.3 

i37 

Playfair’s  Chronology,  p.  3 12. 

Canon,  in  Geometry  and  Algebra , a general  rule  for  the 
folution  of  all  cafes  of  a like  nature  with  the  prefent  inquiry. 
Thus  every  laft  ftep  of  an  equation  is  a canon  ; and,  if  turned 
Into  words  becomes  a rule  to  folve  a queftion  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  that  propofed. 

Canon,  natural,  of  triangles,  is  a table  of  fines,  tangents, 
and  fecants  together : fo  called,  beeaufe  ferving  principally 
for  the  folution  of  triangles. 

Canon,  artificial,  of  triangles,  is  a table  wherein  the  loga- 
rithms of  fines  and  tangents  are  laid  down.  See  Sine,  un- 
der which  article  the  method  of  condrufting  the  natural  and 
artificial  canon  will  be  explained.  See  alfo  Gunter, 
Gunter’s  Line,  Scale,  and  Sector. 

Canon  Law,  a collection  of  ecclefiadical  conditutions, 
decifions,  and  maxims,  taken  partly  from  Scripture,  partly 
from  the  decrees  of  general  and  provincial  councils,  and  part- 
ly from  the  decretal  epidles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee, 
and  the  reports  and  fayings  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
whereby  all  matters  of  policy  in  the  Roman  church  are  re- 
gulated. 

“ If  the  canon  law,”  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (Hid.  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  74,  &c.  Svo.)  “ be  confidered  politically, 
either  as  a fydem  purfued  on  purpofe  to  affill  the  clergy  in 
ufurping  powers  and  jurifdiftion,  no  lefs  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  their  function,  than  inconfident  with  the  order  of 
government  ; cr  as  the  chief  inftrument  in  edablifhing  the 
dominion  of  the  popes,  which  (hook  the  throne,  and  endan- 
gered the  liberties  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  mud 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  mod  formidable  engines  ever  formed 
againd  the  happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  Rut  if  we  contem- 
plate it  merely  as  a code  of  laws  refpefting  the  rights  and 
property  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effefts  of 
its  decifions  concerning  thefe,  we  mud  view  it  in  a different, 
and  a much  more  favourable  light.”  It  is  not  eafy  to  fix 
with  precifion  the  period  at  which  ecclefiadics  fird  began  to 
claim  exemption  from  civil  jurifdiftion.  In  the  early  and 
pured  ages  of  the  church,  they  made  no  pretences  to  fuch 
immunity.  The  authority  of  the  eivil  magidrate  extended 
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to  all  perfons,  and  to  all  caufes.  Rut  in  ages  of  ignorance 
and  credulity,  the  minitlers  of  religion  became  objects  of  fu- 
perditious  veneration.  Accordingly  we  dnd  in  Tacitus 
(de  Mor.  Germ.)  that  prieds  were  highly  reverenced  bv  the 
Germans,  and  that  they  prefided  in  the  affembly  of  the 
people.  They  alone  were  permitted  to  chaftife,  to  bind,  and 
to  fmite  ; which  they  did,  not  by  order  of  the  prince,  or  as 
his  miniders  of  judice ; but  as  by  an  infpiration  of  that 
Deity,  who  is  always  prefent  to  thofe  who  make  war. 
When  the  barbarians  who  over-ran  the  empire  fird  embraced 
the  Chridian  faith,  they  found  the  clergy  in  poffeffion  of 
confiderable  power,  and  they  naturally  transferred  to  thefe 
new  guides  the  profound  fubmiffion  and  reverence  which 
they  had  been  accudomed  to  yield  to  the  prieds  of  chat  re- 
ligion which  they  had  forfaken.  The  clergy,  whofe  function 
was  regarded  as  facred,  availing  themfelves  of  the  advan- 
tage which  the  fuperdition  and  credulity  of  mankind  afforded 
them,  gradually  emancipated  themfelves  from  fubjeftion  to 
the  profane  jurifdiftion  of  the  laity  and  to  civil  courts  ; and 
extended  that  indulgence  which  feems  at  fird  to  have  been 
merely  an  aft  of  cotnplaifance,  flowing  from  veneration  of 
their  charafter,  into  a legal  exemption.  Hence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  edablidi  courts,  in  which  every  quedion  relating 
to  their  own  charafter,  their  function,  or  their  property, 
was  tried.  Upon  different  pretexts,  and  by  a multiplicity 
of  artifices,  they  communicated  this  privilege  to  fo  many 
perfons,  and  extended  their  jurifdiftion  to  fuch  a variety  of 
cafes,  that  mod  concerns  which  gave  rife  to  litigation  were 
drawn  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fpiritual  courts. 

Du-Cange,  in  his  Gluffary  (Voc.  Curia  Chrijlianitatis ) has 
collefted  mod  of  the  caufts  with  refpeft  to  which  the  clergy 
arrogated  an  exclufive  jurifdiftion,  and  1 rfers  to  the  authors, 
or  original  papers,  which  confirm  his  obfervations.  Gian- 
noni,  in  his  Civil  Hidory  of  Naples,  (1.  xix.  § 3.)  has 
ranged  thefe  under  their  proper  heads,  and  ferutinizes  the 
pretenfions  of  the  church  with  his  ufual  boldnefs  and  dif- 
cernment.  M.  Fleury  obfervts,  (Hid.  Ecclef.  tom.  xix. 
Difc.  Prelim.)  that  the  clergy  multiplied,  at  fuch  a rate,  the 
pretexts  for  extending  the  authority  of  the  fpiritual  courts, 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  withdraw  every  perfon  and  every 
caufe  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  civil  magidrate.  The  am- 
bitious projeft  of  erefting  a fpiritual  monarchy,  fuperior  to 
all  others,  even  in  worldly  power,  was  manifeded  by  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  and  of  the  clergy 
connefted  with  them,  both  before  and  after  the  period  in 
which  the  canon  law  was  introduced.  This  appeared  in  the 
canons  ei  afted  by  their  councils  for  the  government  of  that 
monarchy  ; and  it  was  very  fignally  difplayed  in  the  canons 
of  the  provincial  fynod,  held  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  A.  D. 
125S,  by  Boniface,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury.  The  fird 
canon  of  that  fynod  forbids  archbilhops,  bilhops,  and  infe- 
rior clergy,  to  appear  before  civil  courts  to  anfwer  for  any 
part  of  their  conduft  which  had  the  mod  remote  relation  to 
church  affairs  ; and  threatens  the  judges,  and  even  the  king 
himfelf,  with  the  highed  cenfures  of  the  church,  if  they  in- 
fid  on  fuch  appearance.  The  fecond  relates  to  patronages  ; 
and  the  third  is  againd  the  intrufion  of  clerks  into  benefices 
by  a lay  power.  The  fourth  makes  fuch  regulations  con- 
cerning excommunication,  as  rendered  that  fentence  truly 
terrible.  The  fifth  forbids  laymen  to  imprifon  clergymen. 
In  the  fixtli,  the  church  claims  a right  of  judging  concern- 
ing contrails  between  a clergyman  and  a layman.  The 
feventh  afferts  a right  of  the  church  to  judge  and  punifh 
jews.  The  eighth  provides  for  theperfeft  fecurity  of  thofe 
criminals  who  had  taken  refuge  in  churches.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  are  defigned  to  prevent  all  invafions  of 
every  kind  in  the  poffefiions  of  the  church  and  clergy,  which 
are  declared  facred  and  inviolable.  And  the  two  lad  pro- 
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vide  for  the  church’s  peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  pious  lega- 
cies and  donations.  The  viiible  tendency  of  all  fuch  canons 
was  to  emancipate  the  church  and  clergy  from  civil  autho- 
rity. We  need  not  wonder  then  that  the  laity  Ihould  be 
alarmed  at  fuch  proceedings,  whenever  they  occurred,  and  by 
the  ambitious  fpirit  which  they  indicated.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  difpofe  the  laity  to  fubmit  to  usurpations  of  this 
kind  without  oppofition  or  murmur,  it  was  neceffary  to  con- 
vince them,  that  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  would  be  ren- 
dered more  perfedl  by  the  eftablilhment  of  this  new  jurif- 
diflion.  Accordingly,  howfoever  ill-founded  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  clergy  may  be,  and  whatever  might  be  the  abufes  to 
which  their  manner  of  exercifing  it  gave  rife,  the  principles 
and  forms  of  their  jurifprudence  were  far  more  perfedl  than 
that  which  was  known  in  the  civil  courts.  The  ecclefialtics, 
probably,  had  never  fubmitted,  during  any  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  codes  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman  law. 
They  regulated  all  their  tranfadhions  by  fuch  of  its  maxim3 
as  were  preferved  by  tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theo- 
dolian  code,  and  other  books  extant  among  them.  The 
clergy  considered  it  as  fuch  a valuable  privilege  of  their  order 
to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  that,  when  any  perfon  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  it  was  ufual  for  him  to  renounce  thelaws 
to  which  he  had  been  formerly  fubjedl,  and  to  declare  that  he 
now  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Befides,  whatever  know- 
ledge of  ancient  jurifprudence  had  been  preferved,  either  by 
tradition  or  in  fuch  books  as  had  efcaped  the  deilruftive 
rage  of  barbarians,  was  poffefTed  only  by  the  clergy.  Upon 
the  maxims  of  that  excellent  fyftem,  they  founded  a code  of 
laws  confonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
diredled  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts 
were  afcertained,  and  their  decilions  became  uniform  and 
confident.  Nor  did  they  want  authority  fufficient  to  en- 
force their  fentences.  Excommunication,  and  other  eccle- 
fialtical  cenfures,  were  punifhments  more  formidable  than 
any  that  civil  judges  could  inflidl  in  fupport  of  their  decrees. 
It  is  not  furprifing,  then,  that  eccleiiaftical  jurifprudence 
Ihould  become  an  objedl  of  admiration  and  refpedl ; and  that 
exemption  from  civil  jurifdidlion  was  courted  as  a privilege, 
and  conferred  as  a reward.  Nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  even 
to  rude  people  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  Ihould  appear 
more  equal  and  juft  than  that , ill-digefted  jurifprudence 
which  dire&ed  all  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter*  the  differences  between  contending  barons 
were  terminated  by  the  fword  ; according  to  the  former 
every  matter  was  fubje&ed  to  the  decifion  of  the  laws.  The 
one  permitted  judicial  combats;  the  other  paffed judgment 
with  refpecl  to  thefe  by  the  maxims  of  equity,  and  the  tefti- 
mony  of  witneffes.  Moreover,  the  eccleiiaftical  law  efta- 
blilhed  a gradation  of  courts,  through  all  which  a caufe 
might  be  carried  by  appeal  until  it  was  determined  by  that 
authority  which  was  held  fupreme  in  the  church.  The 
canon  law  fuggefted  other  improvements  beneficial  to  fociety. 
Many  of  the  regulations,  that  are  now  deemed  the  barriers 
of  perfonal  fecurity,  or  the  fafeguards  of  private  property, 
are  contrary  to  the  fpirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims 
of  the  civil  jurifprudence,  known  in  Europe  during  feveral 
centuries,  and  were  borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  eccleiiaftical  courts.  By  obferving  the  wifdom  and 
equity  of  the  decifions  in  thefe  'courts  men  began  to  perceive 
the  neceffity  either  of  deferting  the  martial  tribunals  of  the 
barons,  or  of  attempting  to  reform  them.  So  high  in  efti- 
mation  was  the  jurifprudence  of  the  canon  law  above  that 
which  was  exercifed  in  law-courts,  that  one  of  the  moll 
conliderable  immunities  propofed  to  thofe  who  engaged  in 
the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  the 


declaring  of  thofe  who  took  the  crofs  to  be  fubje6l  only  to 
the  fpiritual  courts.  Du  Cange,  Gloff.  voc.  Cruris  Privi- 
leged. It  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  that  the 
canon  law  attained  the  rank  of  a fcience,  and  was  taught 
and  ftudied  in  the  fchocls.  It  foon  after  became  the  moll 
falhionable  ftudy  among  the  clergy,  and  paved  their  way  to 
the  higheft  honours  and  richeft  benefices.  About  the  clofe 
of  the  1 2th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  it  was  taught 
with  great  applaufe  and  profit  at  Oxford,  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  many  other  places.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  the 
compilation  of  the  canon  law  by  Gratian,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  union  of  the  canon  law  with  theology  and  philo- 
fophy  contributed,  among  other  caufes,  to  the  prevention 
of  the  revival  of  knowledge.  Although  this  compilation 
was  made  without  judgment,  under  the  authority  of  Fre- 
deric I.,  it  became  a body  of  ecJefiaftical  jurifprudence, 
which  the  clergy  were  required  to  ftudy  and  obferve.  This 
code  was  even  made  an  authoritative  guide  in  moral  doftrine 
and  difeipline,  and  prevented  the  ftudy  of  ethics,  till  the 
middle  of  the  15th  cent-ury,  when  the  morals  of  Ariftotle 
were  again  permitted  .to  be  read.  But  the  worft  evil  was, 
that  they  who  had  framed  the  unnatural  union  of  cation 
law,  fcholaftic  philofophy  and  theology,  finding  it  exceed- 
ingly conducive  to  their  own  emolument,  rtfolutely  oppofed. 
ail  innovations,  and  proferibed  with  their  whole  authority 
all  thofe  learned  men,  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  attempt  fur- 
ther improvements  in  philofophy. 

The  firil  “ Syntagma”'  of  canon  law  was  compofed  by 
John  the  Scholaftic,  a prieft  of  Antioch,  in  the  lixth  cen- 
tury. He  is  alfo  the  author  of  the  “ Nomo-Canonon.” 
Both  were  publilhed  at  Paris  in  Juftelle’s  “ Bibliotheca 
Juris  Canonici,”  tom.  ii.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  cele- 
brated Photius  compiled  his  “ Syntagma  Canonum,”  and 
his  “ Nomo-Canonon.”  The  former  has  not  been  pub- 
lifhed  ; but  the  latter  was  given  with  a Latin  verfion  and 
Balfemon’s  commentary,  by  Juftelle,  at  Paris,  1613. 

The  canon-law  that  obtained  throughout  the  Weft,  till 
the  twelfth  century,  was  the  cohesions  of  canons,  “ Codex 
canonum,”  compiled  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  in  520,  and 
publilhed  by  Juftelle  in  1628,  and  improved  by  Ifidore  of 
Seville,  who  appropriated  them  to  the  difeipline  of  Spain  ; 
the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
popes,  from  Siricius  to  Anailafius. — No  regard  was  had  to 
any  thing  not  compriled  in  thefe  ; and  the  French  have  fince 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  to  conftft  in 
their  not  being  obliged  to  admit  any  thing  elfe,  but  to  be  at 
liberty  to  rejeft  all  innovations  made  in  the  canonical  jurif- 
prudence fince  that  compilation,  as  well  as  papal  decrees  be- 
fore Siricius. 

Indeed,  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries, the  ca- 
non-law was  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  papal  decrees 
from  St.  Clement  to  Siricius  ; which  till  then  had  been  un- 
known : this  gave  occafion  to  a new  reform,  or  body  of  the 
canon-law,  or  harmony  of  difeordant  canons  ; which  is  the 
celle&ion  Hill  extant,  under  the  title  of  “ Concordia  Difcor- 
dantium  Canonum,”  firft  made  by  Ivo,  in  1114,  and  per- 
fected in  1151,  by  Gratian,  a Benedi&ine  monk,  from  texts 
of  Scripture,  councils,  and  fentiments  of  the  fathers,  in  the 
feveral  points  of  ecclefiaftical  polity  ; and  containing  thofe 
conftitutions  which  have  been  denominated,  by  wav  of  emi- 
nence, the  Decrees,  and  forming  the  firft  part  of  the  ca- 
non-iaw.  Thefe  are  the  moll  ancient,  as  they  commence 
from  the  time  of  Conftantine,  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor  of 
Rome,  and  they  reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
" Decretum”  of  Gratian,  which  was.formed  in  imitation  of . 
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the  Pandefts  of  Juftinian;  and  is  a confufed  immethodical 
compilation,  full  of  errors  and  forgeries. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  canon-law  confifts  of  the  decrees 
of  the  popes,  from  the  time  of  pope  Alexander  III.  to  pope 
Gregory  IX.  and  publiftied,  under  the  aufpices  of  that  pope, 
by  Raymundus  Barcinius,  about  the  year  1230,  in  five 
books,  entitled  “ Decretalia  Gregorii  Noni.” 

In  1298,  pope  Boniface  VIII.  continued  the  papal  de- 
crees as  far  as  his  time,  under  the  title  of  “ Sextus  Decreta- 
l;um.”  To  thcfe,  pope  John  XXII.  added  the  “ Clement- 
ines,” or  the  conftitutions  of  his  predecefior  Clement  V- 
approved  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  and  firft  authenticated 
about  the  year  1317.  And  to  all  thefe  were  afterwards 
added  twenty  conftitutions  of  the  faid  pope  John,  called 
the  “ Extravagantes  and  fome  other  conftitutions  of  his 
fucceftors,  called  “ Extravagantes  Communes.”  Thefe  are 
ufually  called  the  Decretals. 

All  thefe,  viz.  Gratian’s  decree,  Gregory’s  decretals,  the 
fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitutions,  and  the  extra- 
vagants  of  John  and  his  fucceffors,  form  the  “ Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,”  or  body  of  the  Roman  canon-law;  which, 
including  the  comments,  make  three  volumes,  in  folio  ; the 
rule  and  meafure  of  church  government.’  As  the  decrees  fet 
out  the  origin  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  rights,  dignities, 
and  decrees  of  eccleftaftical  perfons,  with  their  manner  of 
election,  ordination,  See.  fo  the  decretals  contain  the  law  to 
be  ufed  in  the  eccleftaftical  courts;  and  the  firft  title  in 
every  one  of  them  is  the  title  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  and  of 
the  catholic  faith,  which  is  followed  with  conftitutions  and 
cuftoms,  judgments  and  determinations  in  fuclr  matters  and 
caufes  as  are  liable  to  eccleftaftical  cognizance,  the  lives  and 
converfation  of  the  clergy,  of  matrimony  and  divorces,  iti- 
quifition  of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance,  excommuni- 
cation, &c.  But  fome  of  the  titles  of  the  canon-law  are  now 
out  of  ufe,  and  belong  to  the  common  law  ; and  others  are 
introduced,  fuch  as  trials  of  wills,  baftardy,  defamation,  See. 
Beftde  thefe  pontifical  collections,  which  during  the  times  of 
popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Chriftendom,  there  is  alfo  a kind  of  national 
canon-law,  compofed  of  legaiine  and  provincial  conftitutions, 
and  adapted  only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  king- 
dom. See  Constitutions.  At  the  dawn  of  the  reforma- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Elenry  VIII.  it  was  enafted,  that  the 
canon-law  fhould  be  reviewed  ; and  till  that  review  took 
place,  fuch  canons,  conftitutions,  ordinances,  and  fynodals 
provincial  as  had  been  made,  and  were  not  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  the  land  or  the  king’s  prerogative,  fhould  Hill  be  ufed 
and  executed.  The  review  was  propofed  again  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; but  as  it  was  never 
accomplifhed,  the  authority  of  the  canon-law  in  England 
depends  upon  the  ftatute  of  the  2^th  Henry  VIII.  c.  19. 
which  was  repealed  indeed  by  queen  Mary,  and  again  revived 
and  confirmed  by  1 Eliz.  c.  1. 

As  to  the  conftitutions  and  canons  made  in  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  1603,  ratified  by  the 
king,  and  foon  after  adopted  in  the  province  of  York  ; thefe 
never  obtained  a parliamentary  confirmation  ; and  it  has  been 
therefore  adjudged  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the  confti- 
tution,  that  where  they  are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the 
ancient  canon-law,  but  are  introductory  of  new  regulations, 
they  do  not  bind  the  laity,  however  the  clergy  may  regard 
them.  Strange’s  Rep.  1077. 

Lord  Hardv.  icke  cites  the  opinion  of  Lord  Blolt,  and  de- 
clares it  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  that  it  is  very  plain  all  the 
clergy  are  bound  by  the  canons,  confirmed  merely  by  the 
king  ; but  they  mull  be  confirmed  by  the  parliament  to  bind 
the  laity.  2 Atk.  605.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in 


which  the  canon  (asid  civil)  laws  are  permitted,  under  differ- 
ent reftridtions,  to  be  ufed.  j.  The  courts  of  the  archbifhops 
and  biffiops,  and  their  derivative  officers ; ufually  called  in  our 
law  courts  Cbriftian,  or  the  eccleftaftical  courts.  2.  The 
military  courts,  or  courts  of  chivalry,  3.  'The  courts  of 
Admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  univtrfiiies.  Their 
reception  in  general,  and  the  different  degrees  of  their  re- 
ception in  all  thefe  courts,  are  grounded  entirely  upon  cuf- 
tom  ; corroborated  with  regard  to  univerfities  by  aft  of  par- 
liament ratifying  thole  charters,  which  confirm  their  cufto- 
mary  laws.  Dr.  Blaekftone  (Com.,  vol.  i.  p.  84.)  fubjoins 
the  following  remarks,  relating  to  all  thefe  courts.  1.  The 
courts  of  common  law  have  the  fuperintendency  over  thefe 
courts;  to  keep  them  within  their  jtVrifdiftion,  to  determine 
wherein  they  exceed  them,  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  and  in  cafe  of  contumacy,  to  punifh.the  officer  who  exe- 
cutes, and  in  fome  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  lenience 
fo  declared  to  be  illegal.  2.  The  common  law  has  referved 
to  itfelf  the  expoiition  of  all  fuch  afts  of  parliament,  as  con- 
cern either  the  extent  of  theie  courts  or  the  matters  depend- 
ing before  them.  And,  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufe  to  allow  thefe  afts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound  them 
in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law  puts  upon 
them,  the  king’s  couits  at  Weftminfter  will  grant  prohibi- 
tions to  reftrain  and  control  them.  3.  An  appeal  lies  from 
all  thefe  courts  to  the  king,  in  the  laft  refort  ; which  proves, 
that  the  jurifdiftion  exerctfed  in  them  is  received  from  the 
crown  of  England,  and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or 
intrinfie  authority  of  their  own.  From  thefe  three  ftrong 
marks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it' appears  beyond  a doubt, 
that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  admitted  in  fome  cafes 
by  ctiftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  fubordinatc,  and  “ leges 
fub  graviori  lege  ;”  and  that,  thus  admitted,  reftrained,  al- 
tered, new-modelled,  and  amended,  they  are  by  no  means 
with  us  a diftinft  independent  fpecies  of  laws,  but  are  infe- 
rior branches  of  the  cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England, 
properly  called  the  king’s  eccleftaftical,  the  king’s  military, 
the  king’s  maritime,  or  the  king’s  academical  laws.  Sec 
Court. 

Ca  non  Religioforum,  in  Ecchf.ajliccil  Antiquity , a book  in 
which  the  religious  of  convents  had  a fair  tranfcript  of  the 
rules  of  their  order,  which  were  frequently  read  among  them 
as  their  local  ftatutes  ; and  on  this  account  it  was  called 
their  “regula,”  or  “canon.”  The  public  books  of  the  re- 
ligious were  the  four  following:  1.  “ Miffale,”  containing 
ail  their  offices  of  devotion.  2.  “ Marty rologium,”  or  a 
regilter  of  their  peculiar  faints  and  martyrs,  with  the  place 
and  time  of  their  paffion.  3.  “ Canon,”  or  “ regula,” 
which  included  the  inftitution  and  rules  of  their  order.  4. 
“ Necrologium,”  or  “ Obituarium,”  in  which  they  entered 
the  deaths  of  their  founders  and  benefactors,  that  they 
might  obferve  the  proper  days  for  commemorating  them. 
Rennet’s  doff. 

CANONARCHA,  or  Canonarchus,  a dignity  in  the 
Greek  church,  anfwering  to  the  precentor  in  the  Latin, 
or  chanter  in  the  Englifh  church.  The  word  is  formed 
from  Karev  and  o.fgn,  beginning,  or  governing  ; becaufe  it  be- 
longs to  this  officer  to  fet  the  canons,  or  church  hymns,  and 
to  direct  the  choir  in  Tinging  them.  A like  officer  we  alfo 
find  in  the  ancient  monasteries,  under  the  denomination  ca- 
nonarcha,  wliofe  bufinefs  was  to  beat  the  femantium,  or 
wooden  inftrument,  whereby  the  monks  were  called  to  choir 
to  fing  canons.  There  appear  to  have  been  feveral  canonar- 
cha:  in  the  fame  menaftery. 

CANONE  al fofpiro,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  a canon,  the 
parts  of  which  fuccecd  each  other  by  a fofpiro , that  is,  the 
time  of  a crotchet. 

3 A 2 CANOMESS, 


CANONESS,  in  the  Romfb  Church,  3 woman  who  en- 
joys a prebend,  affixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids;  with- 
out their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  or  to  make 
any  vows.  There  are  few  of  tliefe,  except  in  Flanders  and 
Germany;  they  arc  nther looked  upon  as  a feminary  and  re- 
treat of  girls  for  marriage  than  an  engagement  for  the  fervice 
of  God; 

Canonesses  of  St.  Jlugufine,  or  Regular  Canon  esses, 
are  a kind  of  religious,  who  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Auguf- 
ti.t'e,  of  which  there  are  various  congregations.  The  order 
of  canonelfes  was  firft  inftituted  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

CANONGOES,  in  Modern  Hiftory , a denomination 
given  in  Bengal  to  the^egifters  of  land,  and  hereditary  ex- 
pounders of  the  ufages  ot  the  country.  They  have  every 
where  their  officers  and  deputies,  and  are  not  liable  to  re- 
moval ; and  all  papers  attclied  by  them  are  received  as  au- 
thentic and  decilive  in  difputes  concerning  lands  and  their 
boundaries. 

CANONHERIUS,  Peter,  Andrew,  in  Biography, 
the  fon  of  a phyiician  of  eminence  at  Genoa,  under  whom 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  which  he  com- 
pleted at  Parma,  where  he  applied  with  equal  induftry  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  and  jurifprudence.  In  1604,  pro- 
bably -on  his  being  created  dodlor  in  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  theology,  he  publifhed  at  Parma  “ Conclufiones  philo- 
fophicae  et  mediem,”  qto.  and  the  fame  year  “ De  admirfifi- 
dis  Vini  Virtutibus,”  Svo.  Antwerp  ; in  1607,  “ De  Cu- 
riofa  Dodlrina  Libri  quinque,”  qto.  Florentiss,  But  his 
principal  work  is,  “ In  feptem  Aphorifmorum  Hippocratis 
Eibros,  medicae,  politicae,  morales,  ac  theologies  Interpre- 
tations,” Ant.  161S,  1 tom.  qto.  But  the  labour  of  the 
author  has  rather  obfeured,  than  elucidated  the  texts  he 
meant  to  explain.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hill. 

CANONICA,  in  Philofophical  Hiflory,  an  appellation 
given  by  Epicurus  to  his  dottrine  of  logic.  It  was  called 
canonica,  as  confiding  of  a few  canons,  or  rules,  for  direct- 
ing the  underdanding  in  the  purfuit  and  knowledge  of 
truth  : and  it  is  reprefented  as  a very  flight  and  infufficient 
logic,  by  feveral  ancients  who  put  a great  value  on  his  ethics 
and  phyfics.  The  ftrefs  of  Epicurus’s  canonica  coniills  in 
his  doClrine  of  the  criteria  of  truth.  All  quedions  in  philo- 
fophy are  either  concerning  words  or  things  : concerning 
things,  we  feek  their  truth  ; concerning  words,  their  fignifi- 
cation  : things  are  either  natural  or  moral ; and  die  former 
are  either  perceived  by  fenfe,  or  by  the  underdanding.  Hence, 
according  to  Epicurus,  arife  three  criterions  of  truth,  viz. 
fenfe,  anticipation  or  prtenotion,  and  pallion.  The  great  ca- 
non, or  principle,  of  Epicurus’s  logic  is,  that  the  fenfes  are 
never  deceived  ; and  therefore,  that  every  fenfation,  or  per- 
ception of  an  appearance,  is  true.  Stanley’s  Hid.  Phil.  p. 
xiii.  p.  35.  See  Epicurean  Philofophy. 

Canonica  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  ancients  to  denote  the  art 
of  muiic  : and  it  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  that 
fpecies  of  mufic,  which  docs  not  determine  the  intervals  ot 
founds  by  the  ear,  but  by  a canon  or  ltretched  chord.  See 
Canon. 

CANONICAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  orpartakes 
of  the  nature  of  a rule  or  canon  : and  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  regular. 

Canonical  is  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given  to 
thofe  writings  which  have  been  received  as  the  rule  of  our 
faith  and  practice,  and  comprehended  in  the  canon  or  cata- 
logue of  the  Scriptures.  In  which  fenfe,  canonical  ftands 
contradidinguifhed  from  apocryphal.  Divines  generally  hold, 
that  thofe  books  only  of  the  New  Teftament  are  to  be  ac- 
counted canonical,  which  were  either  written,  or  at  lead 


approved  and  authorized  by  the  apodies.  Formerly  they 
were  not  fo  well  diftinguifhed  as  among  us.  In  the  firll 
ages  of  the  church,  Dodwell  obferves  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  apodies  ufed  to  be  bound  up  together  with  thofe  now 
called  fpurious,  and  apocryphal ; fo  that  it  was  not  mani- 
fed,  by  any  public  judgment,  which  of  them  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  other  ; but  later  times  thought  lit  to  make  a 
feparation . 

The  Jews  allow  of  no  books  for  canonical,  but  thofe  writ- 
ten  before  or  foon  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  cap- 
tivity, when  the  gift  of  prophecy  ceafed 'among  them.  In 
determining  the  queftion,  what  books  are  canonical,  and 
what  are  apocryphal,  fome  have  had  recourfe  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church.  Accordingly,  the  papifts  have  generally 
affirmed,  in  their  controverfies  with  the  protellants,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  depends  upon,  oris  derived  from 
the  power  of  the  church  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  pope,  or  council,  or  both,  to  determine 
what  books  {hall  be  received  as  canonical.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  innate  evidences  in  the  Scriptures 
themfelves,  which,  applied  by  the  illumination  or  tedimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  only  true  proofs  of  their  being 
canonical,  or  the  word  of  God.  The  infufficiency  of  thefe 
two  modes  of  deciiion  has  been  examined  and  evinced  by  fe- 
veral writers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Jones,  uii  infra.  The 
principal,  and  without  doubt,  moll  unexceptionable  and  fa- 
tisfa&ory  method  by  which  this  quedion  can  be  determined,, 
is  tradition,  or  the  well  approved  tedimonies  of  thofe  who 
lived  in,  or  near  the  time  when  the  books  fuppofed  to  be  ca- 
nonical, were  written.  To  this  purpofe  Mr.  Jones  alleges, 
that  the  feveral  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  at  their  firft 
writing,  were  publifhed  abroad  to  the  world,  and  delivered 
to  the  fird  churches  in  didant  countries,  for  their  ufe  ; and 
they  who  fird  received  them  knew  them  to  be  the  books  of 
the  perfons  under  whofe  names  they  were  publifhed,  and 
could,  and  did  tedify  to  the  fucceeding  ages,  what  they  thus 
knew  of  the  facts.  This  tedimony  of  the  primitive  churches 
is  dill  faithfully  preferved  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Chridians,  and  is,  therefore,  not  only  a good  and  fufficient, 
but  the  principal  means  by  which  we  know  the  truth  of  the 
fail,  viz.  that  the  books  were  written  by  fuch  and  fuch  men. 
Befides,  the  books  contain  in  themfelves  evidences  of  their 
excellency  above  all  others,  which  lhould  ferve  to  confirm 
our  faith  ; and,  for  our  farther  help,  we  may  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  influences  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  to  clear  our  judg- 
ments, and  free  us  from  prejudices,  to  help  us  to  perceive 
the  former  evidences  in  their  due  drength,  and  fo  to  imprefs 
the  things  revealed  on  our  minds,  as  to  produce  a fuitable 
conduft.  Moreover,  thofe  books  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  made  by  the  mod  ancient  Chridian  writers  of 
thefacred  and  infpired  books, are  to  be  efteemed  canonical, and 
thofe  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  thefe  catalogues,  mud 
be  confidered  as  apocryphal.  And  farther,  thofe  books  arc 
judly  edeemed  canonical,  which  the  fird  writers  of  Chrifti- 
anity  have  cited  in  their  writings  as  Scripture,  and  thofe 
apocryphal  which  they  have  not  fo  cited.  Befides,  thofe 
books  are  canonical,  which  the  primitive  Chridians  read  in 
their  churches,  or  public  affemblies,  as  the  Scriptures  or 
word  of  God.  Jones’s  new  and  full  Method,  &c.  vol.  i. 
See  Canon  and  Apocryphal. 

Canonical,  pojl,  or  Je«/rro-CANONicAL.  See  Canon> 
and  T>EVTE«.o-Canonical. 

Canonical  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  epidles 
in  the  New  Tedament,  more  frequently  called  catholic,  or 
general  epidles. 

Canonical,  canonicus , was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to 
all  the  officers  and  miuifters  of  a church  or  monadery,  from 
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the  bifhop  or  abbot  to  the  meaneft  fervant,  including  prieds* 
monks,  virgins,  and  all  >.vho  were  entered  in  canon,  that  is, 
in  the  matricula  or  regiiler  of  the  church. 

Canonical  horfcs,  ''canonici  ejpiti,  was  an  ancient  tax,  or 
tribute,  impofed  on  certain  provinces,  whereby  they  were 
obliged  to  furnifh  th.e  emperor  with  fo  many  holies  to  mount 
his  cavalry. 

Canonical  hours,  are  certain  dated  times  of  the  day, 
configned,  more  efpecially  by  the  Romifh  church,  to  the 
offices  of  prayer  and  devotion.  Such  are  matins , lauds, 
ftxth , ninth , wfpers.  In  our  country  the  canonical  hours 
'are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  before  or  after 
which  marriage  cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  patilh- 
church. 

Canonical  injlitutirm , a regular  and  legitimate  collation 
to  a benefice,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  canon-law. 

Canonical  letters,  in  the  ylncictit  Church,  were  a fort  of 
teftimonials  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  fent  each  other,  to  keep  up  catholic  communion,  and 
dillinguifh  orthodox  Chriftians  from  Arian,  and  other  here- 
tics. When  they  had  occafion  to  travel  into  other  diocefes, 
or  countries,  dimiffory  and  recommendatory  letters,  alio  let- 
ters of  peace,  &c.  were  fo  many  fpecies  of  canonical  letters. 
See  Dimissory. 

Canonical  liberty,  a freedom  to  which  certain  churches 
are  left,  being  governed  by  the  ancient  canons  and  ufages 
ellablifhed  before  the  papal  hierarchy  was  carried  to  its 
height:  fuch  is  that  which,  of  later  days,  the  French  call 
the  Galiican  liberty. 

Canonical  'life,  the  method  or  rule  of  living  prescribed 
by  the  anci.nt  clergy  who  lived  in  community.  The  ca- 
nonical life  was  a kind  of  medium  between  the  monadic  and 
clerical  lives. 

The  orders  of  monks  and  clerks  were  originally  didinft  ; 
but,  in  proctfs  of  time,  pious  perfons  indituted  colleges  of 
prieds  and  canons,  where  clerks,  actually  engaged  in  the 
minidry,  or  admitted  for  it,  might  live  under  a fixed  rule, 
which,  though  fo  me  what  more  cafy  than  that  of  the  monks, 
was  neverthelefs  more  redrained  than  the  fecular.  This  was 
called  the  “ canonical  life  and  thofe  who  embraced  it, 
“ canons.”  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  founder 
of  the  canonical  life.  Some  aferibe  it  to  the  apodles  ; others 
refer  it  to  pope  Urban  I.  about  the  year  1230,  who  is  faid 
to  have  ordered  bifhops  to  provide  fuch  of  their  clergy  as 
were  willing  to  live  in  community  with  neceffaries  out  ot  the 
revenues  of  their  churches.  Mod  writers  afenbe  it  to  St. 
Augudine,  who,  having  engaged  a number  of  clerks  to  de- 
vote themfelves  to  religion,  indituted  a monaftery  within 
his  epifcopal  palace,  where  he  lived  in  community  with 
them.  Onuphrius  Panvinius  fays,  that  pope  Gelalius  I., 
about  the  year  495,  placed  fix  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
gudine in  the  Lateral!  church. 

Canonical  obedience , is  that  fubmiffion  which  by  the  ec- 
clefiadical  laws  the  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to  their  bidiops, 
and  religions,  to  their  fuperiors. 

Canonical  portion , fo  much  of  the  effefls  of  a perfon 
deceafed,  as  the  canons  allow  to  the  parifii  church  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Canonical  punijhmenis  are  thofe  which  the  church  may 
inflift:  fuch  are  excommunication,  degradation,  and  pe- 
nance, in  Roman  catholic  countries  ; alfo  fading,  alms, 
whipping,  &c. 

Canonical  purgations,  were  ancient  methods  of  proving 
innocency  by  ordeal,  purgation,  Sec.  See  alfo  Com- 
purgation, Oath,  &c. 

Canonical  Jins,  in  the  Ancient  Church,  thofe  which  were 


capital  or  mortal  : fuch  efpecially  were  idolatry,  adultery, 
murder,  Iierefy,  and  fchifm. 

CANONICUM,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a tax,  or 
tribute. 

Canonicum  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Greek  church 
for  a fee  paid  by  the  clergy  to  bifhops,  archbifhops,  and 
metropolitans,  for  degrees  and  promotions. 

Canonicum  alfo  denotes  a due  of  fird-fruits,  paid  by  the 
Greek  laity  to  their  bifhops,  or,  according  to  Du-Cange, 
to  their  prieds.  The  canonicum  is  afl'cffed  according  to  the 
number  of  houfes,  or  chimnies,  in  a place. 

The  emperor  Ifaac  Comnenus  made  a conditution  for  re- 
gulating-the  canonicum  of  bifhops,  which  was  confirmed  by 
another  made  in  10S6,  by  his  nephew  Alexis  Comnenus. 
A village  containing  thirty  fires,  was  to  pay  for  its  eanoni- 
cum,  one  piece  of  gold,  two  of  filver,  one  ffieep,  fix  buffiels 
of  barley,  fix  of  wheat-flour,  fix  meafures  of  wine,  and  thirty 
hens.  Du  Cange,  Giofs.  Gr.  tom.  i.  p.  57S. 

CANONIST,  a perfon  fkilled  in,  or  who  makes  profef- 
fion  of,  the  dudy  and  pradlice  of  the  canon-Ato. 

Canonids  and  civilians  are  ufually  combined  in  the  fame 
perfons.  And  hence  the  title  of  doEtor  juris  utriufque,  or 
legum  doElor,  ufually  expreffed  in  abbreviature,  LL.  D. 
or  j.  U.  D. 

CANONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  the  ifle 
of  Albion,  on  the  route  from  Venta  Icenorum  to  Lori- 
dinium,  between  Carnoladunum  and  Ccefaromagus,  accord- 
ing to  Antonine’s  Itinerary.  Mr.  Camden  has  placed  this- 
dation  at  Chelmsford,  and  Dr.  Gale  hath  fixed  it  at  Little 
Canfield. 

CANONIZATION,  a declaration  cf  the  pope,  where- 
by. after  a great  deal  of  folemnity,  he  enters  into  the  lid  of 
faints  fome  perfon  who  has  lived  an  exemplary  life,  and’ 
wrought  miracles  ; or,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  performed  fome 
lingular  fervice  for  the  church,  in  which  a principal  part  of 
this  kind  of  merit  confids.  See  Beatification. 

The  word  canonization  feems  to  be  of  later  origin  than 
the  thing  ; there  being  no  inilance  of  the  ufe  of  the  word 
before  the  twelfth  century,  whereas  St.  Uldaricus  was  ca- 
nonized in  the  tenth.  The  term  is  formed  from  canon  ; be- 
caufe  the  primitive  canonizations  were  only  orders  of  the 
popes,  or  bifhops,  whereby  perfons  eminent  for  piety,  Sec. 
were  inferted  in  the  canon  of  the  mafs,  that  they  might  be 
commemorated  in  the  fervice  : becaufe,  in  thofe  days,  the 
ufe  of  martyrologies  was  unknown  in  the  church.  Mabillort 
didinguifnes  two  kinds  of  canonization  ; a general,  and  par- 
ticular ; the  fird  made  hy  a general  council,  or  a pope  ; the 
fecond,  by  a bifhop,  a particular  church,  or  a provincial 
council.  There  are  indances  likewife  of  canonizations,  or 
at  lead  of  fomething  very  like  them,  by  abbots. 

At  fird,  only  martyrs  were  canonized  ; but  hy  degrees 
they  came  to  confeflors,  &c. 

Canonization  anciently  confided  in  inferting  the  faint’s 
name  in  the  facred  diptychs,  or  canon  of  faints  ; in  appoint- 
ing a proper  office  for  invoking  him,  and  erecting  churches 
under  his  invocation,  with  altars  for  mafs  to  be  celebrated 
on  ; taking  up  the  body  from  the  place  of  its  firll  burial, 
and  the  like  ceremonies  : by  degrees,  other  formalities  were 
added  ; and  proceffions  were  made  with  the  faint’s  image  in 
triumph  ; the  day  of  his  death  was  declared  a fead  ; and  to 
render  the  thing  dill  more  folemn,  Honorius  III.  in  1225, 
added  feveral  days  indulgence  to  a canonization. 

It  is  a great  difpute  among  the  learned,  when  the  right 
of  canonization,  which  it  is  owned  was  anciently  common 
to  ordinaries,  efpecially  metropolitans  and  princes,  with  the 
pope,  became  fird  peculiar  to  the  pope.  Some  fay,  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  III.  made  tViIs  referve  to  the  holy  fee.  The  Jefuits 
of  Antwerp,  in  their  Propykeum,  affert,  it  was  not  efta- 
blifned  till  two  or  three  ages  ago  ; and  then  by  a mere  cuf- 
tom,  which  paffed  tacitly  into  a law  ; which  appears  not  to 
have  been  generally  received  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies.  This,  however,  is  pretty  certain,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally allowed  before  pope  Alexander  III.  ; but  fince  his 
time  we  read  of  no  faints  canonized  by  any  but  the  popes, 
to  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  reftridfted  the  privilege  and  cog- 
nizance of  canonization  : and  the  archbifhop  or  Vienne  in 
France,  and  his  fuffragans,  acknowledge  it  in  an  authentic 
manner  in  the  year  1231,  by  a letter -written  to  Gregory  IX. 
defiring  him  to  canonize  Stephen,  bifhop  of  Die,  who  died 
in  1208.  “ Quia  nemo,”  fay  they,  <£  quantalibet  meri- 

torum  praerogativa  polleat,  ab  ecclefia  Dei  pro  fandto  ha- 
bendus,  aut  venerandus  eft,  nifi  prius  per-fedem  apoftolicam 
ejus  fanftitas  fuerit  approbata.” 

CANONNICAT,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  North 
America,  in  Newport  county,  Rhode  ifland,  extending  fouth 
nearly  as  far  as  the  fouth  end  of  Rhode  iflmd,  and  north 
about  feven  miles,  its  average  breadth  being  about  one  mile  ; 
the  fouth  fhore  forming  the  weft  point  of  Newport  harbour, 
and  the  weft  fhore  being  about  three  miles  from  the  Narra- 
ganfet  fhore.  On  this  point  is  Jameftown.  It  was  pur- 
chafed  of  the:  Indians  in  1657,  and  in  1678  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  Jameftown.  The  foil  is -luxuriant,  producing 
grain  and  grafs  in  abundance.  Jameftown  contains  507  in- 
habitants, including  16  flaves. 

CANONNIERE  is  a fmall  loophole  or  opening  made  in 
a wall,  for  firing  through  with  a mufquet  or  fufee.  Thus 
canoniere  de  retranchernens  are  openings  made  in  the  fol- 
diers’  huts  or  cabins,  for  firing  through  on  the  enemy.  The 
word  is  not  now  in  general  ufe,  that  of  crancau  being  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  ftead.  The  name  of  canoniere , however,  was 
formerly  given  to  embrazures. 

Canonniere  is  alfo  a fort  of  tent,  in  which  infantry  and 
cavalry  lodge  on  a campaign.  One  of  them,  like  a hut  or 
cabin,  holds  feven  men.  They  are  of  different  forts  and 
fizes,  according  as  they  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  futtlers,  fervants,  and  officers.  For 
a defeription  of  their  forms  or  figures,  fee  the  article 
Castrametation. 

CANONRY,  or  Canonicate,  the  benefice  filled  by  a 
canon.  Canonicate  is  diftinguifhed  from  prebend,  in  that 
the  prebend  may  fubfift  without  the  canonicate,  whereas  the 
canonicate  is  infeparable  from  the  prebend.  It  is  to  the  ca- 
nonicate, not  to  the  prebend,  that  the  right  of  fuffrages, 
and  other  privileges,  are  annexed.  See  Prebend. 

CANONSBURY,  in  Geography , a town  of  North 
America,  in  Waffiingtpn  county,  Pennfylvania,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  rifing  ground,  near  the  north  fide  of  the  weft 
branch  of  Chartier’s  creek,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Pittfburg, 
and  9 miles  N.E.  from  Wafhington.  It  contains  about 
xoo  houfes,  and  two  meeting-houfes,  one  belonging  to  the 
Prefbyterians  and  the  other  to  the  Seceders.  Its  academy 
is  flouriffiing,  and  a charter  was  lately  granted  in  the  feffion 
of  the  aflembly  for  a college.  In  its  vicinity  are  feveral 
valuable  mills. 

CANOP1CUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  fituate  between  the  town  of  Tabraca  and  the  river 
Bagradas.  Pliny  fays,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Roman 
citizens.  It  is  the  “ Canopifhe”  of  Ptolemy. 

CANOPUS,  in  AJlronomy , a bright  ftar  of  the  fir  ft  mag- 
nitude in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
heroifphere.  See  Argo. 

The  longitude  of  Canopus , as  given  by  Halley,  for  the 


year  1700,  is  io°  $2T  of  Cancer,  and  its  fouthern  latitude, 
720  49'.  F.  Noel,  in  1697,  f°ur)d  its  right  afeenfion  93° 
54',  its  declination  fouthwards,  520  29'.  F.  Feuille,  in  the 
beginning  of  March  1709,  obferved  the  declination  of  cano • 
pus  520  30'  4".  F.  Thomas,  in  January  1682,  found  the 
declination  520  31'  33",  its  right  afeenfion  930  32'  20",  lon- 
gitude, 8°  32',  of  Cancer,  latitude  fouthern,  750  55'. 
Wolf.  Lex.  Math.  p.  303,  feq.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  aim.. 
1693,  p.'390,  feq. 

Canopus,  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  old  aftro- 
nomers  to  a ftar  under  the  fecond.  bend  of  Eridanus.  I hefe 
writers  fay,  that  the  river  in  the  heavens  is  not  the  Eridanus, 
but  the  Nile,  and  that  this  ftar  commemorates  an  ifland  made 
by  that  river,  which  was  called  by  the  fame  name. 

Canopus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  feated 
at  the  diftance  of  120  ftadia  from  Alexandria,  near  the  fea, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  hence 
called  “ Oftium  Canopicum,”  or  the  Canopic  branch.  I his 
branch  commences  near  Faofie  er  Foueh,  erodes  the  lake 
of  Behire  or  Bahira,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  the  feite  of 
Canopus.  Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  “ Madie”  or 
“ Maadie,”  denoting  in  Arabic  “ paffage,”  which  is  the  re- 
mains of  this  branch.  This  lake  is,  at  prefent,  only  a falt- 
water  lagoon,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  Nile, 
except  at  the  time  of  its  greateft  increafe.  It  is  puffed  on 
horfeback,  when  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  or  a tempef- 
tuous  fea,  has  not  augmented  the  depth  of  the  water.  In 
other  cafes  it  is  crofftd  in  a boat,  but  the  pafs  is  very  unfafe 
and  incommodious.  The  mouth  of  this  ancient  branch  of 
the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  and  formed  by  a bank  of  fand.  On 
the  eaftern  bank  ftands  a large  fquare  building,  refembling 
in  its  conftruftion  that  of  the  French  factory  at  Alexandria, 
and  of  all  the  Caravanferies  in  Egypt.  Beyond  Maadie  to- 
wards the  feite  of  Canopus,  from  which  the  fea  forms  an  im- 
menfe  bight,  the  fea-fhore  is  fo  low,  that  it  became  neceffary 
to  raife  ditches  or  embankments  of  fohd  conftruftion  and  of 
confiderable  extent  for  keeping  out  the  fea,  which  covered 
a part  of  the  adjacent-  ground  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  which  in  bad  weather  ftill  overflows  the  dykes, 
extends  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  the  prefent  Aboukir, 
and  inundates  a great  fpace  of  land.  Upon  thefe  dykes 
fmall  towers  are  eredted  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other. 
The  town  of  Canopus,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient 
writers,  as  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and  Juvenal,  See.  was 
eredled  upon  a rock,  forming  a handfome  road  for  (hipping, 
and  elevated  above  the  reach  of  inundations.  Pliny,  who 
collected  the  teftimonies  of  antiquity  relating  to  this  place, 
fays,  that  it  was  formerly  an  ifland  ; and  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax  points  out  a defert  ifland  near  the  Canopic  mouth  : 
the  local  fituation  of  Canopus  renders  this  account  credible. 
The  remains  of  this  ancient  city  occupy  a vaft  extent  of 
ground,  which  is  ftrewed  with  ruins  that  prefent  many  ob- 
jects of  admiration  to  the  curious  inquirer.  The  columns  of 
beautiful  granite  that  are  found  among  thefe  majeftic  ruins, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aboukir,  the  city  of  Pharaoh,  are 
of  aftonifhing  magnitude,  and  their  capitals  are  of  the  fined 
workmanfhip  ; fome  of  thefe  columns  were  not  long  ago 
(landing,  together  with  a large  arch  that  formed  the  entrance 
to  a fubterraneous  cavern  ; but  they  have  recently  been  de- 
llroyed  by  the  natives  for  the  fake  of  the  Hones,  which  they 
employed  in  their  buildings  and  in  repairing  the  dykes  that 
confine  the  fea.  On  the  fea-ihore  are  ftill  obfervable,  the 
foundations  of  a very  large,  regular  building,  in  the  midft 
of  which  is  a cavern  leading  to  the  fea,  where  ruins  are  to 
be  feen  at  a great  diftance.  Blocks  of  granite  of  different 
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forms  lie  fcattered  among  thefe  remains  of  antiquity,  and  in 
the  midi’c  of  thefe  occafionally  covered  by  the  fea,  which  has 
made  confiderabie  encroachments,  is  a coloffal  ilatue  of  a 
woman,  made  of  granite,  fluted  through  its  whole  length, 
and  in  fome  of  its  parts  mutilated,  which  the  people  of  the 
country  conceive  to  have  been  the  figure  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter.  By  the  fide  of  the  ftatue  is  a very  large  fphinx, 
partly  mutilated,  the  pedeltal  of  which  is  encircled  with 
hieroglyphics  almoil  effaced.  The  columns  of  granite  with 
which  this  place  abounds,  are  probably  parts  of  the  magni- 
ficent temple,  confecrated  to  the  honour  and  for  the  peculiar 
worfhip  of  Serapis.  Foreigners  from 'the  molt  diftant  pro- 
vinces, but  particularly  from  Alexandria,  reforted  hither  in 
crowds,  attradted  rather  by  the  pleafures  they  might  enjoy 
in  the  city,  than  for  the  purpofe  of  offering  facrifices  to  the 
god.  The  priefts  were,  indeed,  confulted  no  lefs  as  phyfi- 
cians,  than  as  interpreters  of  the  oracle,  and  they  were  oc- 
cupied in  reciting  the  marvellous  cures  that  were  performed 
here,  the  honour  of  which  they  attributed  to -Serapis.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  this  fhould  be  a place  of  great  refort, 
when  we  confider  that  the  furrounding  country,  inundated 
by  the  Nile,  was  clothed  with  the  riches  of  nature,  and  that 
the  city  afforded  all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  in  the  greateff 
profufion.  The  attractions  of  the  fituation,  the  beauty 
of  the  climate,  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  the  general  af- 
fluence of  the  people,  and,  in  fhort,  the  pleafures  of  every 
kind,  which  feemed  to  have  made  this  their  favourite 
abode  ; all  concurred  to  make  Canopus  the  rnoft  enchant- 
ing retreat,  and  to  render  its  inhabitants  the  happieft  af- 
femblage  of  people. 

“ Pelaei  gens  fortunata  Canopi,” 
fays  Virgil,  Georg.  1.  iv.  But  diltipation  had  here  attained 
its  higheit  pitch  ; licentioufnefs  knew  no  bounds.  Strabo 
(1.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1153.)  informs  us,  that  the  canal  which 
paffed  from  Alexandria  to  Canopus  was  covered  night  and 
day  with  boats,  full  of  men  and  women,  who  fung  and 
danced  in  the  moil  lafeivious  manner.  To  the  fame  pur- 
I pofe  Seneca  obferves,  (Epift.  51.)  that  if  a fage  wifhed 
for  retirement,  he  would  not  choofe  Canopus  as  a" place 
of  retreat.  Juvenal,  when  he  is  reprefenting  in  ftrong 
terms,  the  degree  in  which  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
i were  corrupted,  fays,  that  Canopus  itfelf  condemned  them  : 
“ Et  mores  urbis  damnante  Canopo.” 

Upon  or  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Canopus,  is  built 
the  prefent  Abouh'ir , called  by  mariners,  “ Bekier,”  which 
has  a callle  built  upon  the  point  of  a cape  that  projects 
a confiderabie  way  into  the  fea.  Some  fhoals  ftretching 
out  beyond  the  cape  enclofe,  in  a large  bay  which  is  here 
formed  by  the  coail,  a finall  harbour,  where  veffels  lie  in 
fafety,  at  the  foot  of  the  caftle,  in  the  front  of  which  is 
a good  roadftead  ; this  was  the  ufual  anchorage  of  French 
frigates,  which  cruifed  in  thefe  feas.  It  was  alio  frequented 
by  merchant- fliips,  when  they  were  obliged,  from  bad  wea- 
ther, to  quit  the  new  and  dangerous  port  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  likewife  by  the  country  “ germs”  when  they  could 
not  make  Alexandria,  or  clear  the  “ Boghafs”  of  the  Nile 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Roffetta  branch.  In  this  roadftead  the 
•valiant  and  now  (1806),  much  lamented  lord  Nelfon  obtained 
his  glorious  viftory  over  the  French  fleet.  See  Aboukir. 

Canopus,  in  Pagan  Mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  whofe  divinity  probably  ori- 
ginated in  a Greek  fable.  The  Greeks  were  fond  of 
tracing  the  arts,  fciences,  and  theological  opinions  and 
rites  of  other  nations  to  a Greek  origin.  Accordingly 
they  relate,  that  Menelaus,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  Hop- 
ped to  refit  his  Ihips  and  refrefh  his  crew  on  the  coaft  of 
Egypt,  near  one  the  mouths  of  the  Nile;  and  that, 
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during  his  ftay,  Canopus  or  Canobus,  his  chief  pilot,  was 
bitten  by  a viper,  and  fell  a vidlim  to  this  accident.  The 
city  of  Canopus,  they  fay,  was  erefted  over  Ins  tomb,  and 
derived  its  name  from  him.  This  etymology  of  Canopus 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  uhifupra.  But  though  Herodotus 
fays  that  Menelaus  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  has  taken  notice 
of  the  city  called  Canobus,  he  does  not  fay  a word  of  Ca- 
nobus, or  of  his  death.  This  Greek  fable,  however,  was 
repeated  in  the  fourth  century  by  Epiphanius,  (Oper.  t.  n. 
p.  10.  edit.  Petavii.)  who  has  made  Canopus  a particular 
deity  of  the  Egyptians.  Rufinus  alfo  lias  repeated  it. 
(Hill.  Ecclef.  ii.  c.  26.)  The  Chaldeans,  it  has  been  faid, 
who  worfhipped  fire,  carried  their  fancied  deity  through 
many  countries,  in  order  to  evince  his  power  to  be  fuperior 
to  that  of  other  deities  ; and  as  he  obtained  a complete  victory 
over  all  the  other  gods  of  wood,  brafs,  fiiver,  and  gold, 
his  dominion  was  eltablilhed,  or  his  claim  to  worfhip  ac- 
knowledged. The  priei'es  of  Canopus,  when  they  heard  of 
this  triumph,  determined  to  give  their  deity  an  opportunity 
of  contending  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  They  repre- 
fented  Canopus  under  the  form  of  veffels  pierced  with  a 
great  number  of  holes,  which  were  flopped  with  wax,  in 
which  they  were  accultomed  to  purify  the  water  of  the 
Nile  ; and  having  filled  one  of  thefe  veftels  with  water,  and 
painted  it  with  different  colours,  they  fitted  to  its  furface 
the  head  of  an  idol  of  human  firape,  and  then  brought  it 
out  to  contend  with  the  Chaldsean  deity.  The  Chaldseans 
accordingly  kindled  a fire  all  round  it  ; but  when  the  heat 
had  melted  the  wax,  the  water  gu fired  out  through  the 
holes,  and  extinguifhed  the  fire  ; and  thus,  it  is  faid,  Ca- 
nopus conquered  the  god  of  the  Chaldseans.  As  a proof 
that  fuch  an  Egyptian  deity  as  Canopus  aftually  exifted,  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  the  geographer,  Dionyfius  Periegete9, 
calls  the  city  of  Canopus,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Canobus 
of  Amyclea  : 

“ Rod  Tsp.svo;  ttsji nrv<rcn  ’ A [avxXiuoio  Kavui^a.” 

‘ There  Hands  Canobus  temple  known  to  fame  : 

“ The  pilot,  who  from  fair  Amycla  came.” 

This  paffage,  however  juftly  interpreted,  affords  no 
evidence  that  a particular  god,  called  Canobus,  had  a tem- 
ple in  that  city.  Homer  (II.  B.  v.  695.)  calls  the  territory 
of  Pyrrhafus  “ the  temple  of  Ceres,”  becaufe  its  fields 
were  very  fertile  in  corn.  Thus  alfo  Pindar  (Pyth.  Od.  iv.) 
calls  Lybia  and  the  whole  of  Egypt,  “ the  fertile  temple  of 
the  Nile.”  By  a fimilar  metamorphofis,  Dionyfius  might 
have  called  the  city  of  Canopus,  which  he  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Maufoleum  of  Canobus,  “ the 
temple  of  the  pilot  of  Amyclea”.  The  temple  of  Canopus  was 
that  of  Serapis  ; and  this  deity  was  worfhipped  in  other 
countries  befides  Egypt,  under  the  appellation  or  diilindlion 
of  Serapis  of  Canopus.  The  fingular  form  under  which  Se- 
rapis was  worfliipped  at  Canopus  will  ferve  to  lead  us  into 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this  deity, 
which  were  different  from  thofe  of  the  Serapis  or  Pluton, 
brought  by  the  Greeks  to  Alexandria.  This  was  a bottle, 
or  veffel,  as  we  have  above  mentioned,  made  of  a very  pre- 
cious clay,  which  ferved  to  filter  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or 
to  render  it  clear  and  fit  for  drinking.  The  inhabitants  of 
Canopus  found  this  clay  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  they 
carried  on  through  Egypt  an  extend  ve  commerce  in  thefe 
filtrating  veffels.  The  medals  of  Canopus,  ftruck  in  ho- 
nour of  Adrian,  prefent  one  of  thefe  vafes  furmounted  with 
a ferpent,  which  was,  without  doubt,  the  good  genius, 
«y»0of  This  name  of  good  genius  had  been  given . 

to  the  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flowed  near  Canopus,, 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  the  great  divinity  of  the 
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•Canopians  was  the  good  genius  of  the  Nile,  and  that  it  was 
reprel'ented  by  a filtrating  veffel ; but  this  god  of  the  Nile, 
which  purfued  its  courfe  in  the  Canopic  branch,  was  trans- 
formed by  the  Greeks  into  Serapis.  Accordingly  they  wor- 
fhipped  at  Alexandria  Serapis-Pluton,  and  at  Canopus, 
Serapis  of  the  Nile.  Many  Egyptian  vafes,  called  “ Cano- 
pes,”  are  preferved  in  the  colle&ions  of  Antiques;  fome  of 
which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  Serapis 
of  the  Nile. 

CANOPY,  in  ArchiteBure  and  Sculpture,  a magnificent 
kind  of  decoration,  ferving  to  cover,  and  crown  an  altar, 
thione,  tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or  the  like.  See  Bal- 
dachin. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  barbarous  Latin  ccinopcum, 
of  rsiov,  a net  fpread  over  a bed  to  beep  ojj  the  gnats,  trom 
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Canopies  are  alfo  borne  over  the  head  in  procdTions  of 
date,  after  the  manner  of  umbrellas. 

The  canopy  of  an  altar  is  more  peculiarly  called  Cibo- 
RIUM. 

The  Roman  grandees  had  their  canopies,  or  fpread  veils, 
called  thenfee,  over  their  chairs : the  like  were  alfo  in  tem- 
ples over  the  ftatues  of  the  gods.  The  modern  cardinals 
it  ill  retain  the  ufe  of  canopies.  The  canopy,  as  we  render 
4LCU>(j)7TilOV  (Judith  xiii.  9.)  fliould,  as  Dr.  Shaw  fuggells 
(T  ravels, p.  22 1 ),  rather  be  called  the  gnat,  or  mufquetoe  net, 
which  is  a clofe  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  ufed,  all 
over  the  Eall,  by  people  of  better  fafhion  to  keep  out  the 
flies. 

CANO  R AS  AY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scot- 
land, near  the  eaft-coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Coll. 

CANOSA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Bari,  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1694. 
It  was  once  epifcopal,  but  the  fee  has  been  united  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Bari:  31  miles  wed  of  Bari.  This  town 
occupies  partofthefcite  of  the  ancient  Canufium  founded  by 
Diomed,  and  afterwards  a Roman  colony,  which  became 
one  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  for 
extent,  population,  and  magnificent  buildings.  The  asra  of 
Trajan  feems  to  have  been  that  of  its  greateft  fplendour ; 
but  it  was  thus  marked  as  an  objeft  alluring  to  the  avarice 
and  fury  of  the  barbarians.  Genferic,  Totila,  and  Autha- 
ris  treated  it  with  extreme  cruelty.  The  province  to  which 
it  belongs  was  reduced  to  a deplorable  date  in  590.  No 
town  in  Puglia  differed  more  than  Canofa  from  the  outrages 
of  the  Saracens  ; and  the  meafure  of  its  didrefs  was  much 
augmented  by  the  conteds  between  the  Greeks  and  Nor- 
mans. In  1090,  it  was  afligned,  by  agreement,  to  Bohe- 
mund,  prince  of  Antioch,  who  died  here  in  mi.  Under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.  this  edate  belonged  to  the 
Grimaldis;  but  on  their  forfeiture,  the  Affaititi  regained  it, 
and  dill  retain  the  title  of  Marquis,  though  the  Capeci  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  fief.  The  ancient  city  dood  in  a 
plain  between  the  hills  and  the  river  Ofanto,  and  covered  a 
large  traft  of  ground.  Its  ancient  grandeur  is  dill  atteded 
by  many  fragments  of  aquedudls,  tombs,  amphitheatres, 
baths,  military  columns,  and  two  triumphal  arches,  which 
ieem  to  have  been  two  city  gates.  The  prefent  town 
ftands  above,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  citadel,  and  is  a 
poor  remnant  of  fo  great  a city,  not  containing  above  300 
houfes.  The  church  of  Sabinus,  built,  as  it  is  faid,  in  the 
6th  century,  has  altars  and  pavements  that  are  rich  in  mar- 
bles, and  the  fix  Verde  Antico  columns  that  fupport  its 
roof  are  the  larged  and  fined,  fays  Swinburne,  which  he 
ever  faw  of  that  fpecies  of  marble.  In  a fmall  adjoining 
jeourt,  under  an  oftagonal  cupola,  is  the  maufoleum  of 
Bohemund,  adorned  in  a minute  Gothic  dyle.  In  1461, 


the  prince  of  Taranto,  among  other  a£ts  of  barbarity  prac- 
tifed  by  him  at  Canofa,  broke  open  this  fepulchre,  and  dif- 
turbed  the  afhes  of  a hero,  who,  by  his  extraordinary  mili- 
tary talents,  rivalled  the  fame  of  his  father  Guifcard,  and 
by  his  victories  (hook  the  throne  of  the  eadern  emperors ; 
and  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  Italian  inheritance, 
turned  his  arms  againd  the  Saracens,  and  formed  a new 
fovereignty  for  himfelf  in  Paledme.  As  prince  of  Antioch, 
he  became  one  of  the  firmed  ramparts  of  the  Crufado  againft 
the  infidels.  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vcl.  ii.  p.321. 

Canosa,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Salvian,  and 
fome  other  authors  to  the  fpecies  of  Shark,  called  by  mo- 
dern writers  fqualus  galeus,  the  tope  of  the  Cornifh  fifher- 
men.  , 

CANOSIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
marquitate  of  Saluzzo  ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Saluzzo. 

CANOT  Cape,  lies  on  the  eaff  fide  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucia,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland.  On  its  fouth  fide  is  a bay  of  the  fame  name. 

CANOUGE.  See  Canoge. 

CANOVIO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Albania  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Durazzo. 

CANOUL,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  and  capital  of  3 circar, 
in  the  country  of  Plydrabad  ; 93  miles  S S.W.  of  Hydra- 
bad,  and  124  E.  of  Bifnagur.  N.  lat.  160  ioh  E.  long. 
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CANOURGUE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trief  of  Marvejols.  The  town  contains  2419,  and  the  can- 
ton 6430  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  238  kiliometres 
and  7 communes.  It  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade  in  cattle 
and  woollen  fluffs. 

CANQUES,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  cotton  cloth  made  in 
China  ; with  this  cloth  they  make  that  firft  garment  next 
their  fkin,  which  is  properly  their  fhirt. 

CANRENA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Nerita,  that 
inhabits  the  Indian,  African,  and  American  feas,  and  of 
which  there  are  nearly  thirty  varieties  at  prefent  af- 
certained.  It  is  fpeci tically  diftinguifhed  by  the  (hell, 
fmooth,  with  a fomevvhat  pointed  fpire,  and  bifid,  gibbous, 
umbilicus,  Linn — Obf.  There  is  much  reafon  to  believe  that 
fome  at  leaft  of  thofe  (hells  which  Gmelin  confiders  as  varie- 
ties only  of  his  nerita  canrena,  may  prove,  on  further  exami- 
nation, to  be  dillin£t  fpecies. 

CANSADO  Cape,  in  Geography , is  fituated  three  leagues 
N.N.E.  from  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

CANSCHI,  in  Botany,  ( Rheed.  Mai.  i.  tab.  42.  Burm. 
Ind.  298.)  See  Trevia  Nudiflora. 

CANSCHY,  a large  tree  in  Japan,  from  which  the  in- 
habitants make  their  paper.  See  a particular  account  of  the 
procefs  from  the  Ephem.  N.  C.  in  the  Coll.  Acad.  P.  Etr. 
tom.  iv.  p.  144.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  it  be 
the  paper  mulberry,  moms  papyrifera,  Linn,  papyrius,  Lam. 
browfonnetia,  L’Plerit.  and  Ventenat. 

CANSJERA.  Juff.  448.  (Tfierou  Cansjeram.  Rheed.  vii. 
tab.  2.  Clafs  and  order , pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Thymelece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  globular-pitcher-fhaped,  four-toothed. 
Corolla  none.  Siam,  filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifh,  not  extending  beyond  the 
calyx.  Pi/1,  germ  fuperidr,  very  fmall,  enclofed  by  four 
feales  ; llyle  one  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric.  berry  one-lecded. 
A flirub.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  with  one  braeffe,  in 
axillary  fpikes.  Character  formed  from  a dried  fpecimen 
of  Sonnerat’s  communicated  by  La  Marck,  except  the  fruit, 
which  is  taken  from  Rheede’s  figure. 

CANSO,  Canceu,  or  Canco,  in  Geography,  an  ifland, 
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cape,  and  ftnall  fifhing-bank  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Nova  to  reftrain  the  former  to  words  introduced  out  of  folly,  af- 

Scotia,  about  40  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  Halifax.  The  fedlation,  or  impofture ; and  the  latter  to  fuch  as  are  intro 

ifland  is  fmall,  and  near  the  continent,  N.E.  from  Cape  duced  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  precifion,  and  fignifi^ 

Canfo,  which  is  the  fouth-eafternmoft  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  cancy. 


Canfo  has  a good  harbour,  about  three  leagues  deep.  Here 
are  two  bavs  of  fafe  anchorage.  Near  thefe,  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  a river,  called  Salmon  river,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  falmon  taken  and  cured  there.  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  bell  fifhery  of  that  fort  in  the  world.  Limeftone 
and  gypfuni  are  found  in  the  gut  of  Carifo,  which  is  a very 
narrow  (trait,  forming  the  paffage  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Can  so  Port,  of  which  the  fouth  point  is  Cape  Canfo,  is 
fituated  in  N.  lat.  450  20'  7".  W.  long.  6o°  55'. 

Can  so  is  alfo  a townfhip  near  the  above-named  place,  in 
the  county  of  Halifax. 

CANSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  feated  on  the  eaft  bank 
of  the  Neckar.  In  the  town  is  a manufacture  of  printed 
linens,  and  near  it  are  medicinal  fprings.  It  is  diftant  three 
miles  N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  4S0  51'.  E.  long. 
7°  9'- 

CANSTE1N,  a town  and  citadel  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia  ; 6 
miles  S.E.  of  Stadtburg. 

CANSTRISIUS,  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  care  of  the  patriarch’s 
pontifical  veitments,  affill  in  robing  him,  and  during  mafs  to 
hold  the  incenfe-pot,  and  fprinkle  holy  water  among  the 
people,  while  the  hymn  of  the  Trinity  is  finging.  The 
word  is  alfo  written  Canjlrinfius  ; it  is  ufually  derived  from 
camjlrum , a name  which  fome  fuppofe  given  to  the  incenfe- 
pot,  others  to  the  kind  of  balket  in  which  the  patriarch’s 
veftments  were  kept.  Du-Cange. 

CANSWA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  4,0  miles  S.S.W.  of  Junagur  or  Chunagur, 
in  the  country  of  Guzerat. 

CANT,  a quaint,  affected  manner  of  fpeaking,  or  writ- 
ing, adapted  chiefly  to  the  lower  fort. 

Cant  is  originally  derived  from  Andrew  Cant,  a Camero- 
nian  preacher  in  Scotland,  who,  by  exercife,  had  obtained 
the  faculty  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  fuch  a tone  and  dialed! 
as  was  underftood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation  ; and 
hence  the  term  is  extended  to  denote  all  fudden  exclamations, 
and  whining  tones,  efpecially  in  praying  arid  preaching. 
This  origin  of  the  word,  however,  has  been  difputed,  and  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  cantare,  to  fing.  Others 
imagine  that  it  is  corrupted  from  quaint,  of  Fr.  coint,  and 
Lat.  comptus. 

Cant,  or  Canting  Language,  is  alfo  applied  to  words  and 
phrafes  affected  by  particular  perfons,  or  profeffions,  for 
low  ends,  and  not  authorized  by  the  eftablifued  language. 
Cant  is  not  reftrained  to  the  ftyle  of  gypfies,  thieves,  and 
beggars,  but  poffcffes  a large  department  in  the  politer  pro- 
vinces of  the  Englilh  language.  An  anonymous  author  has 
given  a canting  dictionary,  comprehending  all  the  terms  ufed 
in  the  feveral  tribes  of  gypfies,  beggars,  (hoplifters,  highway- 
men, foot-pads,  and  other  clans  of  cheats  and  villains,  with 
a collection  of  fongs  in  the  canting  dialed!.  Lond.  17255  8vo. 
A writer  in  the  Tatler,  afligns divers  fources  of  cant-words  ; 
as  phi-zz,  hippo,  mohh,  pozz,  bamm,  fsV.  Tati.  N°  230. 

The  lea-language  will  moft  of  it  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  cant  ; and  the  like  holds  of  the  terms  in  alchemy, 
heraldry,  not  to  fay  in  altrology,  or  even  chemiftry,  phar- 
macy, &c.  In  reality  the  difference  between  a cant-term, 
and  a technical  term  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign,  unlefs  we  choofe 
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Cant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a fale  by  auction. 

The  origin  of  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  dubious  ; it  may 
come,  according  to  fome,  from  quantum,  how  much  ; accord- 
ing to  others,  from  cantare,  to  fing,  or  cry  aloud  ; agreeably 
to  which,  we  fometimes  alfo  call  it  an  out-cry. 

Cant -timbers,  in  Ship- Building,  are  thofe  timbers  whi*h 
are  ftationed  near  the  two  ends  of  a (hip.  They  are  fo  called 
becaufe  their  planes  are  inclined  to  the  middle  vertical  fec- 
tion  of  the  (hip  lengthwife,  or  plane  of  elevation,  in  contra- 
diftindtion  to  thofe  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  thereto. 
And  this  canting,  or  inclination  of  any  timber  is  fuch,  that  it 
may  (land  perpendicular,  or  nearly  fo,  to  that  part  of  the 
(hip’s  fide  where  the  timber  is  ftationed. 

Cant  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  an  angle,  or  coiner : and 
cant-pieces  are  thofe  that  are  ufed  in  the  angles  of  the  fiflies, 
and  fide-trees  ; or  to  fupply  any  part  that  may  be  fappy  or 
rotten. 

Cant,  A rent,  in  Biography , affifted  R#yfch,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  making  his  anatomical  preparationst 
He  was  afterwards  a pupil  to  Albinus,  and  diftinguifhed  for 
his  abilities,  but  died  at  a very  early  age.  He  left  a well- 
furniffied  library,  abounding  particularly  in  works  on  ana- 
tomy. In  1721,  he  publifhed  “ Impetus  primi  anatomice 
ex  luftratis  cadaveribus  nati,”  fol.  Leid.  with  fix  engraved 
plates  reprefenting  the  mnfcles  of  the  face,  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, dura  mater,  the  heart  in  fitu,  the  ftomach,  and  joint 
of  the  knee,  in  general  corredtly  delineated.  Haller  Bib. 
Anat. 

CANTA,  in  Geography,  a jurifdidtion  of  South  America, 
in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  circuit  of  Lima.  It  begins 
at  the  diftance  of  5 leagues  N.N.E.  from  Lima,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  circado  or  circuit  of  that  city.  Its  extent 
is  above  joleagues,  moft  of  which  comprehend  the  firft  branch 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  fothat  the  temperature  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  thus  beneficial  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  paftures  ; and  as  every  fpecies  may  be 
appropriated  to  its  fuitable  degree  of  heat,  the  produce  is 
large  and  very  good.  The  papa  is  particularly  diitinguifhed 
among  the  fruits,  and  the  roots  find  a good  market  at  Lima. 
The  extenfive  fields  of  Bombon,  which  partly  belong  to  this 
jurifdidtion,  though  cold  from  their  high  fituation,  afford 
pafture  for  innumerable  flocks  of  (beep  : they  are  divided 
into  “ Haciendas,”  or  eftates  belonging  to  noble  families  of 
Lima. 

CANTABILE,  an  Ital.  adj.  implying  mujic  fit  to  be 
fung  ; a melody  for  the  voice,  not  infti  umentaj.  A feriesof 
meafured  founds,  of  which  the  cantilena  is  graceful  or  pathe- 
tic, is  faid  to  fing.  To  be  able  to  play  or  fing  an  aria  di 
cantabile , is  the  higheft  praife  that  can  be  bellowed  on  a mu- 
fician.  Execution  furprifes,  and  for  a certain  time  anrufes  ; 
but  goes  no  farther  than  the  ear ; but  to  fing  a cantabile 
with  tendernefs  and  expreffion,  is  conveying  founds  to  the 
heart. 

CANTAB  RA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  India, 
reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moft  conliderable  which  dif- 
ebarged  themfelves  into  the  Indus. 

CANTABRI,  a people  of  Hifpania  Citcrior,  or  Hither 
Spain,  or  Provincia  Tarraconenfis ; whofe  diftridt  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fea  of  their  name,  “ Oceanus 
Cantabricus,”  now  called  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ; and  extended 
from  the  country  of  the  Afturii,  on  the  weft,  to  that  of  the 
Vafconi,  on  the  eaft.  Pliny  divides  them  into  four  nations, 
without  diftindtlv  naming  them.  The  Cantabrians  inhabited 
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a mountainous  country,  and  were,  in  their  difpofition  and 
habits,  ferocious  and  warlike.  The  women  were  no  lefs  va- 
cant than  the  men  ; and  devoted  themfelves  to  fimilar  em- 
ployrr.ents.  Strabo  mentions  feveral  fa&s,  evincing  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  females  delivered  themfelves  of  their 
children,  without  requiring  any  temporary  confinement,  or 
any  intermiffion  of  their  ufual  occupations.  He  alfo  informs 
us,  that  they  endured  the  fevered  tortures  without  betraying 
any  concern,  and  chanted  their  fongs  even  at  the  moment 
of  their  dying.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Ro- 
mans fubdued  this  hardy  and  valiant  people.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Adurians  (fee  Asturia),  defended  themfelves  for  a 
confiderable  time  with  invincible  firmnefs  and  refolution  ; 
availing  themfelves  of  the  places  of  fecureand  inacceffible  re- 
treat which  their  mountains  adorded  them.  They  were, 
however,  at  length  overpowered,  and  condrained  to  fubmit 
to  the  arms  of  Augudus,  about  2$  years  before  Chrid. 
Antidius,  Furnius,  and  Agrippa  were  employed  in  this  fer- 
vice  ; and  after  having  been  driven  from  their  towns,  and 
purfued  even  to  their  rugged  mountains,  whild  the  Roman 
fleet  haraffed  their  coads,  they  were  obliged  to  fhelter  in 
mount  Medullius,  and  were  fo  furrounded,  that  they  had  no 
poffible  means  of  making  their  efcape.  When  this  duhborn 
people  found  themfelves  thus  encompaded,  they  preferred  a 
voluntary  death  to  furrender  and  captivity.  Mod  of  them 
cedroyed  themfelves  by  the  fword,  by  fire,  or  by  a poifon  ex- 
tracted from  the  yew-tree,  or  from  an  herb  refembling  par- 
flev,  which  they  preferved  as  a refonree  againd  any  reverfe 
of  fate,  becaufe  it  made  them  die  without  pain.  Mothers 
fmothered  their  children,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands -of  the  enemy;  and  among  thofe  who  were  taken,  a 
young  boy  was  obferved,  who,  having  found  a fword,  killed 
his  brothers,  and  all  his  relations,  by  the  order  of  his  father. 
In  like  manner,  a woman  killed  all  that  were  prifoners  with 
her.  At  lad,  when  Augudus  had  fueceeded  in  fubduing 
them,  be  determined  to  foften  their  ferocity,  by  compelling 
them  to  abandon  their  mountains ; having  fold  fome  of  the 
prifoners,  he  required  hodages  from  thofe  that  remained  in 
the  country,  and  fixed  their  abode  in  the  plains.  Impatient 
of  a foreign  yoke,  they  took  advantage  of  the  abfence  of 
Augudus  ; they  again  revolted,  and  attacked  the  Roman 
garrifons  with  their  ufual  fury.  Agrippa  was  therefore  de- 
puted to  complete  their  reduction,  but  he  found  the  enter- 
prife  extremely  difficult,  fo  that  even  the  Roman  foldiers 
under  his  command  began  to  defpair  of  ever  accompliffiing  it. 
This  brave  commander,  fo  much  were  his  legionaries  difheart- 
ened  by  the  reiidance  and  repulfes  with  which  they  had  to 
encounter,  was  under  a neceffity  of  recurring  to  intreatics  and 
menaces,  and  of  puniffiing  fome  of  his  foldiers  with  igno- 
miny, before  he  could  induce  them  to  renew  their  engage- 
ment with  this  formidable  enemy.  But  having  at  lad  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  meet  the  Barbarians  in  an  open  field,  be 
fo  animated  them  by  his  example,  that,  after  an  obdinate 
conflict,  he  obtained  a compltte  victory,  and  thus  terminated 
this  dedruCtive  war.  Having  put  to  death  thofe  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  dedroyed  their  cadles  and  drorrg 
holds,  and  forced  thofe  who  furvived  to  quit  their  moun- 
tains, and  to  fettle  in  the  plain,  he  fubdued  them  fo  effec- 
tually, that  they  never  attempted  to  revolt  again,  but  quietly 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Strabo,  lib  iii.  Sucton. 
in  Augull. 

The  celebrity  of  the  valorous  Cantabrians  was  formerly  fo 
great,  that  mod  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  been  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  an- 
cient Cantabria.  Louis  XV.  created  or  formed  a regiment 
of  this  name,  the  i yth  December  1745*  which,  by  an  or- 
donnance  of  the  id  of  July  1747,  was  called  Royal  Cantabre. 


Sill  us  Italicus,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  tribes, 
people,  or  nations,  whom  Hannibal  carried  with  him  into 
Italy,  makes  the  Cantabrians  march  before  all  the  reft.  And 
Rompey  regarded  the  Cantabrians,  and  fome  cohorts  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  as  the  bell  troops  in  his  army. 

Cantabria,  the  name  of  a country  on  the  northen  caaft 
of  Spain,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Vifcara,  and  by  others 
Bifcay,  and  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Bifcay,  Alava, 
and  Guipufcoa.  See  the  preceding  article.  Strabo  fays, 
(lib.  iii.  vol.i.  p.  237.)  that,  according  to  the  report  of  fome 
writers,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  once  poffdled  part  of  this 
country,  and  built  in  it  a city  called  “ Opiicella.”  The 
Goths  having  invaded  Spain,  in  the  5th  century,  Leuvigeld 
refolved  to  fubdue  that  part  of  it  which  remained  ileadily 
attached  to  the  Romans,  and  turning  his  arms  againft  the 
Cantabrians,  took  and  dellroyed  the  city  of  Cantabria,  fituate 
between  Logronno  and  Viana,  and  the  city  of  Amaya.  But 
there  he  terminated  his  career  ; afraid  to  run  the  rifle  of  pe- 
netrating farther  among  the  mountains  and  defiles  inhabited 
by  thofe  people,  who,  in  fpite  of  him,  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  though  they  were  entirely  expelled  from 
Spain. 

CANTABRIAN,  the  ancient  language  of  the  north- 
eaftern  part  of  Spain,  in  ufe  before  the  country  was  fubdued 
by  the  Romans.  Dr.  Wallis  fetms  to  make  the  Cantabrian 
the  ancient  language  of  all  Spain  : which,  according  to  him, 
like  the  Gauliffi,  gave  way  to  a kind  of  broken  Latin  called 
romance,  or  romanfhe  ; which  by  degrees  was  refined  into  the 
Caftiiian  or  prefent  Spanifli.  But  we  can  hardly  fuppofe, 
that  fo  large  a country,  inhabited  by  fuch  a variety  of  peo- 
ple, fpoke  all  the  fame  language.  The  ancient  Cantabrian, 
in  effect,  is  ftill  found  to  fubfift  in  the  more  barren  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  province  of  Bifcay,  Afturias,  and  Na- 
varre, as  far  as  Bayonne,  as  much  as  the  Britifh  does  in 
Wales  ; but  the  people  only  talk  it : for  writing,  they  ufe 
either  the  Spaniffi  or  French,  as  they  happen  to  live  under 
the  one  or  the  other  nation.  Some  attribute  this  to  a jea- 
loufy  of  foreigners  learning  the  mylleries  of  their  language  ; 
others  to  a poverty  of  words  and  expreffions.  The  Can- 
tabrian does  not  appear  to  have  any  affinity  with  any  other 
known  language,  abating  that  fome  Spaniffi  words  have  been 
adopted  in  it  for  things  whofe  ufe  the  Bifcayans  were  an- 
ciently unacquainted  with.  Its  pronunciation  is  not  dif- 
agreeable. 

The  Lord’s  prayer,  in  the  Cantabrian  tongue,  runs  thus  : 
Cure  alia  cervdan  aicena,  J'antllfica  bedi , hire  icena,  ethor  bedi 
hire  refuma,  egmn  bedi  hire  vorondalea  cervan  becala  lurrean  ere , 
&c. 

CANTABRICA,  in  Botany  (Cluf.  Hift.  2.  49. ).  See 
Convolvulus  cantabrica-. 

CANTABRUM,  in  Antiquity.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, fucceeding  Conftantine,  this  was  a kind  of  banner, 
enfign,  or  ftandard,  differing  in  this  rcfpedl  from  the  vexillum, 
that  the  latter  of  tbefe  was  a large  flag,  diftinguiffied  by  its 
colour,  and  by  a device  on  it  ; whereas  the  former,  orcanta- 
brum,  was  only  a lmall  ftandard  and  flag,  which  had  alfo  a 
particular  colour,  and  lerved  for  rallying  and  encouraging 
the  foldiers.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  have  borne  on  it 
fome  words  or  motto  of  good  omen.  Minucius  Felix  and 
Tertullian  mention  it  in  their  apologies,  and  compare  it  to  a 
crofs. 

CANTACUZENUS,  Johannes,  in  Biography , em- 
peror of  Constantinople  and  a learned  hiftorian,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  iamily  at  Conftantinople,  .about  the 
year  1295  ; and  having  been  bred  both  to  literature  and  to 
arms,  he  attained  the  higheft  offices  of  the  (late,  fuch  as 
prefedl  of  the  bedchamber  under  Andronicus  the  Elder,  and 
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the  dignity  of  domeftic  under  Andronicus  the  Younger. 
Attaching  himfelf  to  the  intereft  of  Andronictis  the  Younger, 
in  oppofirior.  to  that  of  his  grandfather  Andronicus  the 
Elder,  who  abdicated  the  government  A.D.  1328,  and  hav- 
ing contributed  to  refcue  him  from  the  power  of  his  grand- 
father, he  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of 
Conftantinopie,  after  fix  tears  of  civil  war.  Under  his 
reign  Cantacuzene  ruled  both  the  emperor  and  the  empire  ; 
and  it  was  by  his  valour  and  conduct  that  the  ifle  of  Lefbos 
and  the  principality  of  iEtolia  were  reftored  to  their  ancient 
allegiance.  Although  he  enjoyed  rr.anv  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  enriching  himfelf  by  opprelnon  and  rapine,  his 
enemies  conlels  that,  among  the  public  robbers  of  the  em- 
pire, Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  abftemious. 
Neverthelefs,  his  wealth,  probably  devolved  upon  him  by 
inheritance,  appears  from  his  own  account  of  it  to  have  been 
prodigious  ; more  efpecfally  when  we  confidtr  that  it  was 
partly  accumulated  in  the  laft  period  of  the  empire,  and  in 
a land,  mod  probably  in  Thrace,  fo  repeatedly  waited  by 
foreign  and  domellic  hoftility.  He  does  not  indeed  fpecify 
the  value  ot  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels  ; yet,  after  ftve- 
ral  very  confiderabie  deductions,  his  forfeit  treafures  were 
fufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a fleet  of  70  gallics.  He 
does  not  give  us  either  the  extent  or  number  of  his  eltates  ; 
but  his  granaries  were  filled  with  an  incredible  ftoreof  wheat 
and  barley  ; and  the  labour  of  a thoufand  yoke  of  oxen  might 
cultivate,  according  to  the  praftice  of  antiquity,  about 
62,1500  acres  of  arable  land.  His  paltures  were  itocked  with 
2500  brood  mares,  200  camels,  300  mules,  500  affes,  5000 
horned  cattle,  50,000  bogs,  and  70,000  fheep.  Thus  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  rural  opulence,  he  enjoyed,  in  a very  high  de- 
gree, the  favour  of  his  fovereign  ; and  though  he  declined 
accepting  the  honour  that  was  offered  him  of  being  his  afio- 
ciate  in  the  fovereignty,  he  was  named  in  the  laft  teftament 
of  Andronicus  the  Younger  the  guardian  of  his  fon  John 
Palxologus,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age,  A.D.  1341,  and  the  regent  of  the  empire  during 
his  minority.  This  truft  he  dilcharged  with  fidelity,  till  a 
regard  to  his  own  fafety  rendered  it  neceftary  for  him  to 
adopt  meafures  of  felf-defence.  A combination,  however, 
was  formed  againft  his  regency  by  the  dowager  emprefs, 
Anne  of  Savoy,  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaueus,  and 
John  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Conftantinopie.  By  this  power- 
ful confederacy  Cantacuzene  was  aftaulted  at  firft  with  clan- 
deftine,  and  at  length  with  open,  arms.  During  his  abfence 
•on  the  public  fervice  he  was  accufed  of  treafon  ; proferibed 
as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  ftate  ; and  delivered,  with  all 
his  adherents,  to  the  fword  of  juftice,  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  the  devil.  Elis  fortunes  were  con- 
fifeated,  his  aged  mother  was  call;  into  prifon,  all  his  pall 
fervices  were  buried  in  oblivion,  and  he  was  driven  by  injuf- 
tice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed.  As 
long  as  the  emprefs  and  the  patriarch  affe&ed  the  appearances 
of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  folicited  the  permifilon  of  retiring 
to  a private,  and  even  a monaftic,  life  ; and  after  he  had 
been  declared  a public  enemy,  it  was  his  fervent  wifh  to 
throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  re- 
ceive without  a murmur  the  ftroke  of  the  executioner.  At 
length  he  reludlantly  adopted  the  only  meafure  that  was 
likely  to  avail  to  his  fecurity,  which  was  that  of  drawing  the 
fword  and  affuming  the  imperial  title.  Accordingly  in  the 
ftrong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  he  alfumed  the 
purple,  A.D.  1341  ; maintaining,  even  in  this  aft  of  re- 
volt, fome  fhew  of  loyalty,  by  caufing  to  be  proclaimed  the 
titles  of  John  Palceologus  and  Anne  of  Savoy  before  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  wife  Irene.  Conftantinopie  adhered 
to  the  young  emperor,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Thrace 


and  Macedonia  renounced  their  obedience  to  Cantacuzene. 
His  army,  which  was  ftationed  in  fix  divifions  on  the  banks- 
of  the  Melas,  for  the  purpofe  of  tempting  or  intimidating 
the  capital,  was  difperfed  by  treachery  or  fear  ; and  the  of- 
ficers accepted  the  bribes,  and  embraced  the  fervice,  of  the 
Byzantine  court.  Cantacuzene,  driven  by  Apocaueus  from 
the  coaft  into  the  mountains  of  Servia,  his  trufty  band  of 
followers  was  diminifhed  to  zcoc,  and  at  laft  to  500,  volun- 
teers. The  “ Cral,”  or.defpot  of  the  Servians,  received  him 
with  hofpitality  ; but  in  a ftate  of  miferable  dependence,  he 
in  vain  folicited  affiftance,  and  was  at  length  difmifled,  with- 
out injury,  to  a new  viciflitude  of  hopes  and  perils.  A civil 
war  commenced,  which,  after  having  raged  for  nearly  fix 
years,  terminated  in  a decifive  viftory  on  the  part  of  Canta- 
cuzene, who  re-entered  Conftantinopie  A.D.  1347.  The 
inflexible  Anne,  deftitute  of  the  powers  of  refiftance,  or  the 
hope  of  relief,  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fup- 
plications  of  her  friends  and  enemies  ; and  a treaty  was  dic- 
tated by  the  conqueror,  who  profefled  a loval  and  zealous 
attachment  to  the  fon  of  his  benefaftor.  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Helen  with  John  PaUologus,  to  whom  ftie  had 
been  for  fome  time  engaged,  was  at  length  Confummated  : 
the  hereditary  rigtit  of  the  pupil  was  acknowledged  ; but 
the  foie  adminiftrntion,  during  ten  years,  was  veiled  in  the 
guardian.  Thus  two  emperors  and  three  emprdTes  were 
feated  on  the  throne  ; a general  amnefty  was  proclaimed  ; 
and  the  fellival  of  the  coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated 
with  fallacious  appearances  both  of  concord  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  tranquillity  of  Cantacuzene  and  of  the  empire 
was,  however,  foon  difturbed  by  fufpicions  and  enmities  be- 
tween the  two  emperors  and  their  refpeftive  adherents,  which 
at  length  broke  out  in  a civil  war,  A.D.  1353.  Cantacu- 
zene, aided  by  the  Turks,  was  fuccefsful,  and  the  young 
emperor  was  compelled  to  take  flicker  among  the  Latins  of 
the  ifle  of  Tenedos.  The  viftor,  provoked  by  bis  infolence 
and  obftinacy,  was  induced  to  affociate  with  himfelf  his  fon 
Matthew,  whom  he  invefted  with  the  purple,  and  thus  he 
eftablifhed  the  fucceflion  in  the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni. 
Palaeologus,  however,  afiifted  by  the  Genoefe,  who,  by  a 
treaty  fubferibed  by  Cantacuzene,  A.D.  1352,  which  for 
ever  banifhed  the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  obtained  a mono- 
poly of  trade,  and  almoit  a right  of  dominion,  regained 
Conftantinopie,  A.D.  1355  ; and  Cantacuzene  abdicated 
his  {hare  of  the  government,  and  retired  to  a monaftery, 
where,  under  the  afiumed  name  of  Joafaph  and  the  habit  of 
a monk,  he  devoted  the  refidue  of  bis  life  to  literary  and 
theological  exercifes.  Elis  wife  Irene  alfo  retired  to  a nun- 
nery, and  exchanged  her  own  name  for  that  of  Eugenia.  If, 
indeed,  he  iffued  from  this  retreat,  it  was  as  the  minifter 
of  peace,  to  fubdue  the  obftinacy  and  folicit  the  pardon  of 
his  rebellious  fon.  In  the  retirement  of  a cloyfter  his  aftive 
fpirit  prompted  him  to  engage  in  a controverfy  againft  the 
Jews  and  the  Mahometans,  and  he  compofed  four  apolo- 
gies for  the  Chriftian  religion  and  four  difeourfes  or  books, 
(printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Bafil,  in  1543,  by  Bib- 
liander  and  Gualthcrus,  from  Greek  MSS.)  at  the  par- 
ticular requeft  of  a profelyte  to  Chriftianity,  Aclueme- 
nides,  called  alfo  Meletius,  who  was  aftaulted  with  letters 
from  his  friends  at  Ifpahan.  Maracci  informs  us,  that,  though 
he  had  read  the  Koran,  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and 
fables  againft  Mahomet  and  his  religion.  He  alfo,  with  equal 
zeal,  defc-nded  the  divine  light  of  mount  Thabor ; and  un- 
der the  charafter  of  ^mperor  and  theologian,  he  prefided  in 
the  fynod  of  the  G;eek  church,  which  eftablifhed,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  this  uncreated  light.  See  the  article' Bar- 
laam.  In  his  retirement  he  alfo  wrote  a hiftory  of  his  own 
times  in  four  books,,  or  at  leait  of  thofe  times  during  which 
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he  was  a principal  aftor,  comprehending  a period  that  ex- 
tends from  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  A.  D. 
1320,  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire,  A.D.  1 3 55 » 
and  continued  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his  ion 
Matthew,  A.  D.  1357-  “ In  this  eloquent  work,”  fays 

Gibbon,  “ we  ffiould  vainly  feek  the  fincerity  of  an  hero  or 
a penitent.  Retired  in  a cloy  tier  from  the  vices  and  paffions 
of  the  world,  he  prefents  not  a coufeiTion,  but  an  apology, 
of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  ftatefman.  Inftead  of  unfolding 
the  true  counfels  and  characters  or  men,  he  difplays  the 
fmooth  and  fpecious  furface  of  events,  highly  varnifhed  with 
liis  own  praifes  and  thofe  of  his  friends.  Their  motives  are 
always  pure  ; their  ends  always  legitimate  ; they  confpire 
and  rebel  without  any  views  of  intereft  ; and  the  violence 
which  they  in  fluff  or  fuffer  is  celebrated  as  the  fpontaneous 
effetff  of  reafon  and  virtue.”  Voffius,  however,  without 
efitation,  prefers  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hiftorians.  A 
^atin  tra  illation  of  this  hiilory,  from  the  Greek  MS.  in  the 
library  of  the  duke- of  Bavaria,  with  notes,  was  publifhed  by 
Pontanus  at  Ingolftadt  in  1603,  fol.  ; and  at  Paris  in  1645, 
rn  a fplendid  edition  confiding  of  3 volumes,  fol.  of  the 
Greek  from  the  MS.  of  M.  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France.^ 
with  Pontanus’s  Latin  verfions,  and  the  notes  both  of 
Pontanus  and  Gretfer.  Some  other  treatifes  by  Cantacu- 
izene,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Chriftodulus  the  monk,  are 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  Parifian,  Casfarean,  ?.nd  Bod- 
leian libraries.  The  death  of  Cantacuzene  is  placed  by  re- 
fpcftable  authority  on  the  20th  of  November  1411.  (Du- 
Cange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  260.)  But  if  he  were  of  the  age 
of  his  companion  Andronicus  the  Younger,  he  mull  have 
lived  1 16  years  ; a rare  inffance  of  longevity,  which,  in  fo 
illullrious  a perfon,  would  have  attracted  univerfal  notice. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Graec.  t.  vi.  1.  v.  c.  5.  $.  12.  p.  469,  See.  Gib- 
bon’s Hiilory,  & c.  vol.  xi. 

CANTADUANES,  in  Geography.  See  Catanduanes. 

CANTiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Britain  in 
that  part  called  Caledonia,  who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were 
feated  towards  the  eaftern  coaft  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith 
of  Tayne.  Mr.  Baxter  places  them  in  Buchan,  which  he 
derives  from  the  Britifh  words  “ Pow  Chant,”  fignifying, 
as  he  fays,  the  country  of  the  Cantae. 

C ANTAL,  in  Geography , a large  and  lofty  mountain 
of  France,  which  is  faid  to  be  993  toifes  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  always  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  centre  of  a department  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  which  is  one  ef  the  three  formed  out  of  Auvergne  and 
le  Velay.  This  department  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
departments  of  Upper  Loire,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Correze  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  thofe  of  Upper  Loire  and  Lozere ; on  the 
fouth  by  thofe  of  Lozere,  Aveyron,  and  Lot ; and  on  the 
well  by  thofe  of  Lot  and  Correze.  Its  fuperficies  is  about 
1,124,802  acres,  or  574,081  hectares ; its  population  con- 
fifts  of  about  243,708  perfons  ; and  it  is  divided  into  four 
communal  diftriCls,  viz.  Mauriac,  Murat,  St.  Flour,  and 
Aurillac. 

CANTALIVER,  in  Architecture.  This  term  is  ufed 
by  workmen  to  denote  thofe  blocks  which  are  frequently 
placed,  at  regular  dillances,  under  the  eaves  of  a houfe,  or 
the  upper  mouldings  of  a cornice,  which  they  ferve  to  fup- 
port  or  ornament.  Cantaliver,  therefore,  is  effentially  the 
lame  with  modillion  ; but  the  latter  word  is  confined  to  the 
defeription  of  regular  architecture,  while  the  former  has  a 
general  and  trivial  ufe. 

CANTANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Steph.  Byz.  in  the  illand  of  Crete.  It  was  an  epifcopal 
fee,  and  mentioned  in  the  aCts  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon. 


CANTAR,  or  Cantaro,  in  Commerce,  an  eaftern 
weight,  of  different  value  in  different  places,  equivalent  at 
Acra  in  Turkey  to  603  pounds,  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to- 
1 14  pounds. 

Cantar  is  alfo  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  is  denomi- 
nated a quinta!,  and  confills  of  a hundred,  or  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  rotolos,  according  to  the  goods  they  are  to  weigh. 

CANTER  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  anciently 
called  “ Taurominius,”  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; five  miles 
fouth  from  Agofta. 

CANTARE,  Ital.  to  fing.  Singing  is  a faculty  that 
requires  the  union  of  fo  many  gifts  of  nature,  and  fo  much 
afftflance  from  art,  that  the  complete  concurrence  and  union 
of  both  rarely  happen.  The  requifites  from  nature  are  a 
voice  full,  flexible  and  extend ve  in  compafs, well-toned,  fvveet, 
clear,  and  interefting;  with  an  ear  perfectly  correct  in  time  and 
tune.  The  acquilitions  from  art  are  a good  portamento,  or  de- 
livery of  the  vo'ce  from  the  chell,  free  from  nafal  or  guttural 
defeats,  a good  lhake,  good  tafle  and  expreffion,  with  a rapid, 
diftinCt,  neat,  and  articulate  execution  of  diviiions,  and  the 
power  of  fuftaining  a long  note  with  fteadinefa,  and  of  aug- 
menting and  diminifiring  its  force  by  the  moll  minute  degrees. 

The  individual  in  poffeffion  of  all  thefe  requifites,  will  be 
regarded  as  a prodigy  ! and  with  health,  diligence,  and 
good  conduit,  may  be  pronounced  heir  to  a great  eftate, 
arifing  from  means  the  mofl  flattering  to  felf-love,  and  grate- 
ful to  a good  heart : the  power  of  innocently  delighting 
mankind. 

Thefe  qualifications  the  critical  and  faftidious  hearer 
thinks  his  due — be  it  fo  : but  in  order  to  balance  the  ac- 
count between  the  performer  and  his  audience,  let  us  remind 
the  latter  of  the  fair  and  juft  claims  which  every  performer 
pofTeffed  of  great  talents  has  on  the  public,  but  in  a parti- 
cular manner,  a finger,  who  having  arrived  at  thefe  capti- 
vating powers  by  unceafing  fludy,  toil,  and  experience,  is 
not  only  entitled  to  confidenble  remuneration,  but  to  regard 
and  attention  from  the  public,  for  its  own  fake : for  if  by 
negleCt,  noife,  and  mortification,  a vocal  performer’s  mind  is 
difquieted,  and  chell  agitated,  that  ardent  defire  to  pleafe 
thofe  who  feem  difpofed  to  be  pleafed,  and  thofe  efforts 
which  encouragement  alone  can  ftimulate,  are  chilled  and 
paralyzed,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  feeling  part  of  an  audience, 
and  difgrace  of  the  humbled  performer.  From  fuch  treat- 
ment what  can  be  expected  but  a cold,  inanimate,  aud  life- 
lefs,  performance,  without  profeflional  zeal,  or  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  genius  and  talents. 

Garrick  ufed  to  fay,  that  applaufe  was  an  aliment  with- 
out which  he  could  not  live  on  the  ftage  ; and  inattention 
to  the  part  he  was  reprefenting,  he  never  forgave.  He 
complained  to  an  officer  on  guard,  of  a centinel  yawning 
aloud  on  the  ftage  during  his  aCting  one  of  his  belt  parts  ; 
and  he  never  relied  till  Pinto  the  fir fl  violin,  and  leader  of 
the  band,  had  quitted  his  ftation,  after  perceiving  him  fall 
afleep  in  the  orcheftra,  in  fight  of  the  whole  houfe,  while  he 
was  aCting  one  of  the  moll  impreffive  and  afflicting  feenes  in 
King  Lear. 

Singing  has  long  been  cultivated  and  cherifhed  in  Italy. 
In  the  Cortegiano  of  Caftiglione,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  we  are  told  of  two  fingers,  whofe  merit 
in  a totally  different  ftyle  of  finging  was  fo  equal  and  fo  great, 
that  they  charmed  all  hearers.  Thefe  performers  are  men- 
tioned to  prove,  that  in  all  the  arts  there  are  various  roads 
that  lead  to  perfection,  and  different  means  of  delighting 
mankind.  Bidon,  fays  the  author  of  that  pleafing  work, 
has  fuch  force,  readinefs,  and  variety  of  paffages,  that  the 
fouls  of  all  hearers  are  fo  excited,  inflamed,  and  ravifhed, 
that  they  feem  tranfported  above  themfelves,  and  almoft 
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eXahed  itilo  heaven,  Nor  does  Marehetto  Cara  lefa  excite 
the  affcdfiotis  by  a more  tender  and  touching  ftyle,  which 
commiferates  and  foothes  the  affiidfions  of  others,  or  with 
fweet,  complaining,  heart  felt  notes,  foftens,  infirudls,  and 
penetrates  the  mind,  for  borrows  not  their  own.  Tofi  ap- 
plies to  Fauftina  and  Cuzzoni,’the  two  great  vocal  rivals  of 
his  time,  thefe  captivating  powers  by  diffimilar  talents. 
And  we  may,  peihaps,  with  equal  accuracy  and  candour 
affirm,  that  fucli  are  at  prefent  (1802)  the  excellencies  of 
the  Billington  and  the  Banli,  that  whoever  prefers  the  one 
to  the  other,  only  proves  that  the  tafie  of  hearers  is  as  various 
as  the  ilyle  of  tinging  of  great  performers. 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  operas,  no  profeffionsl  talents  in 
any  of  the  tine  arts  have  been  more  celebrated  than  tbofe  of 
great  Italian  fingers ; who  being  invited  to  different  Hates 
and  kingdoms,  have  an  Opportunity  of  extending  their  fame 
to  every  part  of  Europe  ; and  their  talents  are  as  well 
known  at  Vienna,  Madrid,  Feterfburgh,  Drefden,  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  London,  as  in  their  own  country. 

We  cannot  prttend  to  render  this  article  a complete  ele- 
mentary treatife  on  finging,  and,  indeed,  as  Johnfon  truly 
faid  of  books  of  in Ihuftion,  “ nothing  is  well  made  by  a 
receipt  yet,  to  trace,  and  fpecify  a few  of  the  firft  prin- 
ciples ot  the  arc,  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  vocal  lludentsout  of 
the  reach  ot  better  in  [fruitions. 

For  thofe  vvho  feek  vocal  precepts  in  books,  we  recom- 
mend the  perufal  of  Toft  and  Mancini ; and  as  a fyriopfis  of 
the  art,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  I'enducci’s  firft  in- 
junctions to  his  lcholars.  For  fofeggj,  or  exercifcs  for  the 
voice,  thofe  of  Fto,  on  which  fo  many  great  fingers  have 
been  termed,  are  now  only  uteful  to  the  performers  of 
old  mufic  ; but  new  melody  requires  new  folfeggj,  to  prepare 
a finger  for  divifions  and  graces  of  the  prefent  times.  For 
fuch,  the  molt  modern,  and  perhaps  the  beft,  are  thofe  of 
Aprile,  which,  however,  are  now  full  30  years  old  ; but 
many  new  melodies  have  been  fince  produetd  in  the  vocal 
competitions  of  Paefiello,  Cimarofa,  Sarti,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  as  well  as  refinements  i 1 the  performance  of  Pac- 
chieretti  and  Marchefi,  with  which  young  fingers  thould  be 
made  acquainted. 

The  Cyclopaedia , being  intended  to  affift  thofe  who  ftudy 
an  art  or  feience  without  a .mailer,  we  inall  prefent  the  foli- 
tary  Hudent  in  tinging  with  the  following  initruClior.s  drawn 
up  in  Italian,  as  we  imagined  by  the  late  Signor  Tenducci, 
who  brought  them  to  the  author  of  the  prefent  article  to 
revife  and  tranflate  ; but  on  comparing  them  with  the  pre- 
liminary rules  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Englith  edition  of 
Aprile’s  Modern  Italian  Method  of  finging,  under  the  title  of 
Necejfary  Rules  for  Students  and  Dilettanti  of  Vocal  Music  ; 
it  appears  tiiat  the  Italian  copy  of  the  Inttruftions,  brought 
by  Tenducci  to  be  tranflated,  belonged  to  Aprile,  and  that 
the  Englilh  tranflation  of  thefe  rules  is  literally  that  with 
which  Tenducci  was  furnifiied  by  ourfelves. 

D endued' s InjlruBions  to  Ids  fcholars. 

Neceffary  rules  for  lludents  and  dilettanti  of  vocal 
mufic. 

I.  The  firft  and  mod  neceffary  rule  in  finging,  is  to  keep 
the  voice  Heady. 

II.  To  form  the  voice  in  as  pleating  a tone,  as  is  in  the 
power  of  the  fcholar. 

III.  To  be  exadtly  in  tune  ; as  without  a perfect  intona- 
tion, it  is  needlefs  to  attempt  finging. 

IV.  To  vocalize  correftly  ; that  is,  give  as  open  and 
clear  a found  to  the  vowels,  as  the  nature  of  the  language, 
in  which  the  Hudent  fings,  will  allow. 

V.  To  articulate  perfectly  each  fy  liable. 
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VI.  To  ting  the  fcsle,  or  gammut  frequently  ; allowing  to 
each  found  one  Irene,  or  two  Jemibreves,  which  mud  be 
fung  in  the  fame  breath  ; and  this  mud  be  done,  in  both,  a 
meffa  di  voce : that  is,  by  fwelling  the  voice,  beginning 
pianiffmo,  and  increasing  gradually  to  forte , in  the  firlt  part 
of  the  time  ; and  fo  diminidiing  gradually  to  the  end  of 
each  note,  which  will  he  exprefftd  in  this  way, 


VIT.  To  exercife  the  voice  in  fofeggio  every  day,  with 
the  monofyllables,  do,  re,  mi,  & c. 

VIII.  To  copy  a little  mufic  every  day,  in  order  to  ac- 
cuflom  the  eye  to  divide  the  time  into  all  its  proportions. 

IX.  Never  to  force  the  voice,  in  order  to  extend  its 
compafs  in  the  voce  di  petto,  upwards  ; but  rather  to  culti- 
vate the  voce  e/i  tefla , in  u hat  is  called  falfetio,  in  order  to 
join  it  well,  ar.d  imperceptibly,  to  the  voce  di  petto,  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  difagreeable  habit  of  finging  in  the  throat, 
or  through  the  nofe  ; — unpardonable  faults  in  a finger. 

X.  In  the  exercife  of  finging,  never  to  difeover  any  pain 
or  difficulty,  by  difiortion  of  the  mouth,  or  grimace  of  any 
kind  ; which  will  be  bell  avoided  by  examining  the  coun- 
tenance in  a looking-glafs,  during  the  molt  difficult  paf- 
fages. 

XI.  It  is  recommended  to  fing  a little  at  a time,  and  often, 
and  if  Handing,  fo  much  the  better  for  the  chell. 

XII.  That  fcholars  ffiould  appear  at  the  harpfichord,  and 
to  their  friends,  with  a calm  and  cheerful  countenance. 

XIII.  To  reH  or  take  breath  between  the  paffages,  and 
in  proper  time  ; that  is  to  fay,  to  take  it  only  when  the  pe- 
riods, or  members  of  the  melody,  are  ended  ; which  periods, 
or  portions  of  the  air,  generally  terminate  on  the  accented 
parts  of  a bar.  And  this  rule  is  the  more  nectffary,  as  by 
dwelling  too  long  upon  the  laH  note  of  a mufical  period, 
the  finger  lofes  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  taking  breath, 
without  breaking  the  paffages  or  even  being  perceived  by 
the  audience. 

XIV.  That,  without  the  moft  urgent  neceffity,  of  either 
a long  paffage,  or  of  an  affedling  expreffion,  the  words  mull 
never  be  broken,  or  divided. 

XV.  That  a good  meffa  di  voce,  or  fwell  of  the  voice, 
muff  always  precede  the  ad  libitum  paufe  and  Cadenza. 

XVI.  That  in  pronouncing  the  words,  care  muff  be 
taken  to  accord  with  the  lentiment  that  was  intended  by  the 
poet. 

XVII.  That  the  acute  and  fuper-acute  founds  mutt  never 
be  fo  forced  as  to  render  them  fimilarto  ffiritks. 

XVIII.  That  in  finging,  the  tones  of  the  voice  muff  be 
united,  except  in  the  cafe  of  ttaccato  notes. 

XIX.  That  in  pronouncing  the  words,  double  confonants 
in  the  Italian  language,  muff  be  particularly  enforced,  and 
care  taken  not  to  make  thofe  that  are  fingle  feem 
double. 

XX.  To  prailife  the  Jhahe  with  the  greatcjl  care  and  at- 
tention, which  mufi  generally  commence  with  the  higheft  of 
the  two  notes,  and  finiffi  with  the  loweft. 

XXI.  That  the  ornaments  and  embelliffiments  of  fongs 
ffiould  be  derived  from  the  charadler  of  the  air,  and  paffion 
of  the  words. 

As  Aprile  was  the  real  author  of  thefe  precepts,  to  whom 
we  did  not  allow  an  article  when  we  were  at  work  upon  the 
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letter  A,  not  knowing  whether  lie  was  Tinging  Allelniahs  in 
this  world  or  the  next,  we  (hall  endeavour  here  to  make  him 
and  ourmufical  readers  fome  amends  for  the  omifiion. 

Thefe  rules  are  (hort,  but  clear  and  ufeful ; to  fuch  as 
have  neither  the  advantage  of  a good  mailer,  nor  are  in  pof- 
feilion  of  Tofi’s  Obfervaiions  on  florid  Song,  in  the  original, 
or  the  excellent  tranflation  by  Gaillard,  which  is  now  become 
fcarce  ; and,  though  the  book  was  written  early  in  the  lad 
century,  moll  of  the  precepts  it  inculcates  are  ddl  good,  and 
have  not  yet  been  fuperfeded  by  thofe  of  any  better  work  on 
the  fubjeft  in  our  own  language.  See  Tenducci. 

APRILE,  Giusetpe,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Italian 
opera  finger,  with  a fop  ratio  voice,  born  in  174G  He  Per_ 
formed,  during  20  years,  the  principal  man’s  part  in  moll  of 
the  great  theatres  of  Europe.  In  17 63  at  Stuttgard  ; in  Jo- 
melli’s  Didone,  at  Milan ; at  Florence,  ferious  men’s  part  in 
burlettas  by  Anfoffi,  as  II Gelofo  in  cimento,  & c.  and  at  length 
he  fixed  at  Naples,  where  we  heard  him  ourfelvesin  1770. 

We  found  his  voice  fweet  and  flexible,  but  not  very  power- 
ful, or  equal,  in  its  whole  fcale.  He  had,  however,  a good 
ffiake,  an  elegant  perfon,  and  much  tafle  and  expreflion. 

Since  that  time,  his  favour,  as  well  as  talle  and  fcience,  in- 
creafed  by  iludy  and  experience.  He  had  a refledling  and 
contemplative  mind,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  cojlume  of 
pad  and  prefent  times,  as  well  as  with  the  dyles  of  compofi- 
tion  and  tafle  in  flinging.  When  he  retired  from  the  dage, 
he  dipt  into  compofition,  and  compoied  fome  of  the  moll 
graceful  and  plealing  duelti  di  camera,  which  perhaps  ever 
appeared.  During  many  years  he  was  regarded  as  the  bed 
flinging  mailer  in  Europe.  He  compofed  and  publilhed  new 
folfeggj,  which  were  very  much  wanted,  as  thofe  of  Leo, 
admirable  in  their  day,  were  become  ahnoil  vulgar  and  ufe- 
lefs,  by  the  change  of  ftyle,  both  in  compofition  and 
flinging. 

We  were  very  much  pleafed  with  a remark  which  this 
enlightened  mufician  made  to  an  Englifh  lady,  one  of  his 
lcholars,  at  Naples,  concerning  a perfon  of  low  birth,  and 
without  education,  being  accidentally  introduced  into  high 
life,  and  learning  to  ling,  with  a powerful  voice,  a good  per- 
fon,  and  every  requifite  neceffary  for  a comic  finger,  a good 
mimic,  and  a great  portion  of  natural  humour.  But  her 
great  ambition  was  to  become,  or  at  lead  to  be  thought,  a 
ferious  linger  in  the  cantabile  and  gran  guflo  of  Italy.  But 
Apriie  obferved,  that  “ it  was  impoffible  Ihe  Ihould  ever 
fucceed  in  the  ferious  and  pathetic  flyle,  not  only  for  want 
of  a difpofition  for  ferious  things,  but  a mind  accuflomed  to 
elegance,  refinement,  and  cultivated  feelings.” 

CANTARILLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia  ; 3 leagues  from  Murcia. 

CANTARINI,  Simon,  in  Biography,  furnamed  the 

Pezarefe”  from  his  having  been  born  at  Pezaro  in  1602,  was 
the  difciple  and  friend  of  Guido,  and  acquired  diftitiguifhed 
excellence  as  a painter,  by  imitating  that  great  artill.  The 
works  of  the  fcholar  were  often  miflaken  for  thofe  of  the 
mailer.  He  died  at  Verona  in  164S. 

CANTARO,  in  Commerce,  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  at 
Naples  is  equivalent  to  2 7 pounds,  at  Genoa  to  150  pounds. 
At  Leghorn  there  are  three  kinds  of  cantaras,  one  weigh- 
ing 130  pounds,  another  15 1,  and  a third  160  pounds. 
The  pound  of  Leghorn  is  8 ounces. 

Cantaro  is  alio  a Spanifh  liquid  meafure,  in  ufe  efpeci- 
ally  at  Alicant,  containing  three  gallons. 

Cantaro  is  alfo  a meafure  of  capacity,  ufed  at  Cochin, 
containing  four  rubies,  the  rubi  32  rotolos. 

Cantaro,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra ; 8 miles  N.  N.  E.  from 
Policaftro. 


CANTATA,  the  title  of  a fhort  lyric  poem,  confiding  of 
alternate  recitation  and  air.  The  word  Cantata,  according 
to  Du  Cange,  was  ufed  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  year 
1314,  to  exprefs  what  we  at  prefent  mean  by  anthem,  with 
which  it  is  dill  fynonymous  in  Germany  ; being  chiefly  con- 
fined in  the  Lutheran  church  to  facred  raufic.  The  Romilh 
church  had  many  admirable  facred  cantatas  during  the  lad 
century,  by  CarifTitni,  Graziani,  Baflani,  and  others.  And 
during  the  prefent  century,  Domenico  Scarlatti  fet  one  at 
Rome  for  Chriflmas  Eve,  which  was  performed  in  the 
apoltolic  palace,  j 7 1 7-  Bononcini  fet  another,  1729,  for 
the  fame  occafion  and  place.  The  difference  at  prefent  be- 
tween facred  cantatas  and  motels  feems  to  be  the  recitative. 

The  fecular  cantata  is  a fpecies  of  compofition  extremely 
well  fuited  to  trie  chamber,  in  which  fewer  parts,  fewer  great 
effedls,  and  lefs  light  and  (hade,  are  neceffary,  than  in  eccle- 
fliadic  or  dramatic  Mufic  ; for  the  performance  being  in  Hill 
life,  and  the  poet  and  mufician  without  an  orchellra  or  choir 
to  affill  in  painting  the  dronger  paffions,  compoftrs  aimed, 
for  a Song  time,  at  no  effects  out  of  the  power  of  a fingle 
voice  and  a fingle  indrument  to  produce. 

Cantatas  of  confiderable  length,  accompanied  by  a nume- 
rous band,  are  ufually  performed  in  Italy  on  great  occa lions  of 
fedivity  : as  the  reconciliation  of  princes  after  long  difunion, 
or  the  arrival  of  great  perfonages  in  the  capital  of  a date. 
Thus,  when  pope  Ganganelli  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
were  reconciled,  in  1770  ; and  foon  after,  when  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  arrived  at  Venice,  on  his  fird  vifiting  Italy,  can- 
tatas were  fung  at  Rome  and  Venice  equal  in  length  to  an 
opera.  But  thefe  differ  effentially  from  what  is  ufually 
meant  by  a cantata  or  monologue  for  a fingle  voice,  con- 
fiding of  Ihort  recitatives,  and  two  or  three  airs  at  mod  ; as 
they  are  occafional  poems  in  which  feveral  fingers  are  em- 
ployed ; but  though  in  dialogue,  they  are  performed,  like 
oratories,  without  change  of  feene,  or  a&ion. 

As  cantatas  were  fird  fuggeded  by  the  mufical  recitation 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  chief  events  were  related  in  reci- 
tative ; in  like  manner  they  received  feveral  progreffive 
changes  during  the  1 7th  century,  previous  to  their  perfection. 
Fird,  they'  confided,  like  opera  feenes,  of  little  more  than 
recitative  ; with  frequent  formal  clofes,  at  which  the  finger, 
either  accompanied  by  himfelf  or  another  performer  on  a 
fingle  indrument,  was  left  at  liberty  to  fhew  his  tade  and 
talents. 

The  next  change  was  in  having  a fingle  air,  generally  in 
triple  time,  didindl  from  the  recitative,  and  repeated  to  dif- 
ferent ilanzas  after  each  narrative  part  of  the  poem,  like 
modern  ballad  airs.  At  this  time  the  term  da  capo  not 
being  in  ufe,  the  air  was  written  over  again,  as  often  as  it 
was  wanted,  fometimes  in  exa&ly  the  fame  notes,  but  more 
frequently,  with  little  changes  and  embdlifhments  to  the 
fame  bafe,  and  to  different  ilanzas. 

Before  the  invention  of  recitative,  madrigals  for  voices 
alone,  and  afterwards  for  inftruments  in  unifon  with  the 
feveral  vocal  parts,  constituted  the  chief  mulic  that  was 
performed  in  the  chamber,  and  in  private  concerts,  til!  folo 
fongs,  accompanied  by  a fingle  indrument,  were  brought 
into  favour  by  Caccini  and  ids  imitators,  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  See  Caccini. 

Adami  tells  us,  page  194,  that  Giovanni  Domenico  Po- 
liafchi  Romano,  admitted  into  the  Pope’s  chapel  1612, 
compofed  feveral  cantatas  in  a good  dyle,  and  in  the  bed 
tade  of  finging,  which  were  printed  1618  ; and  page  195, 
that  the  Cavalier  Loreti  Vittorij  da  Spoleto,  foprano  in  the 
pope's  chapel  1622,  and  one  of  the  fird  evirati  employed  in 
mufical  dramas  on  the  dage,  was  a celebrated  compofer  of 
Arie,  e Cant  ate  da  Camera. 
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' The  firft  time,  however,  that  we  have  found  the  term  Can- 
tata, ufed  for  a fhort  narrative  lyric  poem,  was  in  the 
Mufche  varie  a voce  fola  del  Signor  Benedetto  Ferrari  da 
Reggio,  printed  at  Venice  1638  ; which  is  twenty  years 
more  earlv  than  the  period  at  which  the  invention  of  canta- 
tas is  fixed  by  fome  writers,  who  have  given  the  honour  to 
Barbara  Strozzi,  a Venetian  lady,  who,  in  1653,  pub- 
lifiied  vocal  compofitions,  under  the  title  of  Cantate, 
Ariette  e Duelti.  Ferrari,  detto  della  tiorlo , for  his  excellent 
performance  on  that  inflrument,  was  one  of  the  earlieft 
computers  of  operas  for  Venice.  Of  the  two  firft  mufical 
dramas  that  were  performed  in  that  city,  1637  and  163S, 
Ferrari  was  only  the  poet;  but  in  1639,  he  was  author 
both  of  the  words  and  mufic  of  the  opera  of  Armida,  as 
he  was  of  feveral  fubfequent  mufical  dramas. 

Carifiimi,  Ceiti,  Luigi  Rofii,  Stradella  Legrenzi,  Baf- 
fanir  Aleftandro  Scarlatti,  Gafparani,  d'Aftorga,  Marcello, 
Bononcini,  Porpora,  and  Handel,  all  cultivated  cantatas, 
and  added  fomething  to  the  beauty  of  their  conftruftion. 

The  golden  age  of  Cantatas,  in  Italy,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  lalt  century,  when  they  were  brought  to  their  great- 
eft  degree  of  perfection,  without  other  accompaniment  than 
a bafe  viol,  and  harpfichord,  by  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
Alef.  Scarlatti,  Francefco  Gafparini,  Giovanni  Bononcini, 
Antonio  Lotti,  the  Baron  d’Aftorga,  and  Benedetto  Mar- 
cello ; and,  at  a later  period  in  a more  elaborate  ftyle,  with 
accompaniments,  by  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  Giovanbattifta 
Pergolefi,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  laft  eminent  compo- 
fers  that  cultivated  this  fpecies  of  chamber  drama,  till  it 
was  revived  by  Sarti. 

The  molt  voluminous  and  moft  original  compofer  of  can- 
tatas that  has  ever  exifted,  in  any  country  to  which  our  en- 
quiries have  reached,  feems  to  have  been  Aleflandro  Scar- 
latti. Indeed,  this  mailer’s  genius  was  truly  creative  ; and 
we  find  part  of  his  property  among  the  ftolen  goods  of  all  the 
beft  compofers  of  the  firft  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  laft 
century. 

Pergolefi’s  cantatas  will  be  confidered  with  his  other 
works,  elfewherc. 

The  French  followed  the  Italian  fafhion  in  their  rage  for 
cantatas.  Their  great  lyric  poet,  Baptifte  Rouffeau,  and 
others,  wrote  a great  number,  which  were  fet  a la  Lulli, 
and  fung  a la  Frangoise  ; but  having  never  been  heard  out  of 
France,  nor  could  the  mufic  now  be  found,  vve  believe,  in 
it,  we  (hall  be  excufed,  it  is  hoped,  if  we  refrain  from  dif- 
turbing  the  allies  of  the  dead.  There  is  an  excellent  cri- 
tique on  Cantatas,  particularly  thofe  of  his  own  country- 
men, by  M.  Ginguene,  in  the  new  Encyclopedic,  in  which 
he  has  treated  the  fubjeft  with  much  judgment  and  good 
tafte.  • 

In  England,  cantatas  were  published  early  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, by  Handel,  Bononcini,  Attilio  Ariofti,  Gafparini, 
Rofcingrave,  and  Dr.  Pepufch  ; as  difficult  to  find  now, 
perhaps,  as  thofe  of  • Clerambaut,  Monteclair,  Campra, 
Mouret,  and  Batiftin.in  France. 

But  Cantatas , which  were  compofed  with  more  care,  and 
fung  with  more  tafte  and  fcience  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
vocal  mufic,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  and 
beginning  of  the  laft,  feern  to  have  been  wholly  laid 
afide,  after  the  deceale  of  Pergoleii,  till  revived  by  Sarti, 
who  has  fet,  in  the  manner  of  cantatas,  feveral  of  Metaf- 
tafio’s  charming  little  poems,  which  he  calls  canvonette. 
Thcfe  exqnifite  compofitions  were  produced  by  Sarti  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  voices  of  Pacchierotti,  Marchefi,  and  Rabi- 
nelli,  and  are,  in  all  refpedts,  the  moft  perfect  and  com- 
plete models  of  chamber  mufic  that  have  ever  come  to  our 
knowledge. 


Indeed,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a fpecies  of  compofition 
fo  admirably  calculated  for  concerts  as  the  cantata,  fhould 
now  be  fo  feldom  cultivated  : as  it  contains  a little  drama 
entire,  having  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end,  in  which 
the  charms  of  poetry  are  united  with  thofe  of  mufic,  and 
the  mind  is  amufed  while  the  ear  is  gratified.  Opera  feenes, 
or  fingle  fongs,  now  fupply  the  place  of  cantatas  in  all  pri- 
vate concerts  ; but,  befides  the  lofs  which  thefe  fuftain 
when  taken  out  of  their  niche,  as  they  were  originally  cal- 
culated for  a numerous  orcheftra,  they  can  feldom  be 
completely  accompanied  by  a fmall  band. 

Cantatilles,  French,  the  diminutive  of  Cantate.  It 
feems  to  be  equivalent  to  Cauzonetta  in  Italian,  when  a few 
lines  of  recitative  precede  a fhort  air. 

CANTATRICES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  hired  weepers, 
and  waiters  at  funerals, 

CANTATA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Eaft 
Indian  Ocean,  fituate  in  a gulf  formed  by  the  weft  point  of 
the  ifland  of  Java. 

CANTECROIX,  a town  of  Brabant,  in  a fmall  territory 
of  the  fame  name  ; 5 miles  S.E.  from  Antwerp. 

CANTEEN,  in  French  Cantine,  is  the  cabaret,  tavern, 
or  place  in  a garrifon-town  or  city,  where  the  garrifon  or 
troops  have  the  privilege  of  purchafing  fpirits,  wine,  and 
beer  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  buy  them  at  other 
taverns  or  public  houfes.  For  the  moft  part  every  citadel, 
fort,  fortrefs,  and  caftie,  has  the  droit  de  cantine. 

Canteen  for  tobacco,  in  French  Cantine  du  Tabac.  By 
an  ordinance  of  the  ,30th  July,  1720,  the  king  of  France 
eftablifhed  a fufficient  number  of  fuch  canteens  for  furnifhing 
his  troops  with  the  tobacco  neceflary  for  their  confumption. 

Canteen -mafer,  or  Canteen-heeper,  in  French  Cantinier, 
is  the  perfon  who  has  charge  of  the  canteen,  difpofes  of 
things  in  it,  and  makes  the  proper,  neceflary,  and  authorized 
diftributions  in  it. 

Canteen,  a fmall  velTtl  ufually  made  of  tinned  plate  or 
wood,  in  which  foldiers,  when  on  their  march,  or  in  the 
field,  carry  their  liquor.  The  ufe  of  wooden  canteens  has 
for  fome  time  been  general  in  the  Britifh  armies.  They  are 
made  cylindrical,  like  barrels,  7!  inches  diameter,  and  4 
inches  long  outfide,  holding  three  pints.  (See  ManufaBure 
of  Canteens,  Plate  I.  fg.  j.)  Mr.  George  Smart,  a very 
ingenious  mechanic  of  Ordnance  Wharf,  Weftminfter-bridge, 
wno  manufactures  thefe  in  great  numbers  for  government, 
having  adopted  and  contrived  a very  complete  fet  of  ma- 
chines for  abridging  of  labour  therein,  has  liberally  permitted 
us  to  deferibe  and  make  drawings  of  this  manufacture,  which 
will,  we  truit,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  wood 
which  Mr.  Smart  ufes,  is  the  beft  wainfcct,  or  foreign  oak, 
which  is  fawed  out  into  boards  J of  an  inch  thick  ; thefe, 
after  being  planed,  are  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  into 
flips  1 J inches  broad,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  board,  by 
a circular  faw  called  a ripping-faw,  fnr.ilar  to  that  irr  fig.  2. 
except  thai  the  groove,  G,  and  Aider,  H I,  are  omitted  ; A 
is  the  circular,  or  wheei-faw,  made  of  fteel  plate,  with  fine 
teeth  ; on  the  end  of  its  axis  is  a pulley,  B,  turned  by  a band 
going  round  it,  and  round  a large  drum  under  the  bench,  CC, 
driven  by  a horfe-wheel.  In  fg.  3.  is  (hewn  the  manner  of  fix- 
ing the  faw,  A,  to  its  fpindle,  between  two  pieces  of  tnetal,  C 
and  D ; one  of  which,  C,  is  part  of  the  lpindle,  and  the 
other,  D,  is  a moveable  one,  pufhed  towards  the  faw  by  a 
nut,  E,  working  on  a ferew,  at  the  end  of  the  fpindle  ; the 
plane  of  the  faw  in  the  ripping  machine  is  not  Axed  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the  bench,  CC,  but  at  the  proper  angle  for 
the  Itaves  of  the  canteen,  (which  are  cut  from  thefe  flips,) 
when  put  together  to  form  a cylinder  of  the  true  fize.  The 
truth  with  which  thefe  laws  cut,  being  fo  great,  that  the 
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«dges  do  not  want  planing.  D,  jig.  2.  is  the  guide  for  the 
edge  of  the  board  as  it  is  cut,  which,  for  cutting  flips  of 
different  widths,  can  be  moved  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  the 
faw,  by  loofening  the  thumb- nut,  E,  the  fcrew  from  which 
move;  in  an  opening,  F,  in  the  bench ,CC, and  it  is  always  kept 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  faw,  by  two  equal  levers,  L,  L,. 
A workman  takes  one  of  the  boards,  and  puts  its  edge 
againlt  the  guide,  1)  ; when  he  puflies  it  forwards,  the  faw, 
A,  cuts  it  along  into  flips  very  quick  ; thefe  flips  are  de- 
livered to  another  workman,  who  ufes  a faw,  called  a crofs- 
cutting  faw,  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  the  guide  and  faw  of  which 
have  been  before  defcribed  ; G,  is  a groove  cut  in  the  bench 
to  receive  a Aider,  H,  acrofs  one  end  of  which  another  piece, 
I,  is  fixed,  having  a notch,  J,  in  the  underfide  for  the  faw 
to  pafs  through,  when  it  is  Aid  forwards  ; the  end  of  the 
flip,  K,  which  is  to  be  crofs-cut,  is  pufhed  up  clofe  to  the 
guide,  D,  and  the  piece,  I,  and  Aide,  H,  are  pufhed  towards 
the  faw  which  cuts  it  off  inflantly  ; the  Aide  is  then  drawn 
back,  and  the  flip,  K,  pufhed  up  to  the  guide,  D,  for  ano- 
ther length  as  before.  Thefe  pieces,  which  are  4§  inches 
long,  and  i|  inch  broad,  are  for  the  (laves  of  the  canteen. 
The  (laves,  b,Jig.  1.  and  fig.  6.  which  have  a hole  in  them  for 
the  cork  or  bung,  are  firtt  cut  out  by  the  fame*  means  as  the 
common  Haves,  but  of  twice  the  thicknefs  ; the  piece,  a be, 
fig.  6.  of  this  is  cut  out  at  once,  by  a machine  called  a te- 
nanting or  rebating  machine,  (hewn  in  Jig.  4.  A A is  a bench, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  a frame,'  carrying  two  cir- 
cular faws,  fet  at  the  proper  angle  to  each  other,  to  cut  out 
the  piece  ; D,  is  an  inclined  bed,  with  a grove,  G,  and  Aider, 
H and  I,  (as  before  defcribed  in  Jig.  2.)  at  the  bottom  of 
this  bed,  is  fixed  a piece  of  thick  iron  plate,  E,  adding  as  a 
guide  to  the  (lave  while  it  is  cutting : near  the  middle  of 
this  bed  is  the  faw,  c,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
bed,  D : a little  farther  on  the  bed  is  the  faw,  d,  with  its 
axis  nearly  horizontal  ; that  end  of  its  fpindle  which  carries 
the  faw,  is  fupported  by  a crooked  iron,  e,  fallened  down  to 
the  frame  by  lcrews,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  adjuilment ; the 
pulleys,/ and^,  on  the  fpindles  of  the  faws,  are  very  near 
to  each  other,  fo  that  the  fame  band  turns  them  both  ; it 
firft  paffes  round  a large  drum,  driven  by  a horfe-wheel, 
under  the  floor,  then  comes  over  a pulley,  h , to  change  its 
direction  ; it  next  paffes  round  the  pulley,  g,  and  then /, 
turning  the  two  faws,  (as  reprefented  feparately  in  Jig.  j.) 
it  afterwards  paffes  over  the  two  pulleys,  k and  /,  to  change 
its  diredlion  to  the  drum  again  : the  piece  of  wood  which 
receives  the  pulley,  /,  can  be  did  in  and  out  of  the  tube,  m, 
and  fixed  at  any  place  by  a pin,  to  tighten  the  band  as  it 
ftretches  : the  piece  of  wood  intended  for  the  Have  is  laid 
againfl  the  crofs,  I,  of  the  Aider,  H,  and  held  tight  while 
it  is  pufhed  forwards  ; the  faw,  c,  cuts  the  plane,  a b , Jig.  6. 
and  as  the  {lave  advances,  the  plane,  be,  is  cut  by  the  faw,  d. 
Jig.  4.  The  hole,  d,  in  thefe  ftaves,  for  the  corks,  are  bored 
by  the  machine  reprefented  in  Jig.  7.  A,  is  a fpindle  with  a 
pulley,  B,  on  it,  turned  by  a band,  going  quite  round  it,  and 
a drum  (with  a velocity  of  1 800  revolutions  per  minute);  at 
the  end,  a,  of  this  is  a male  fcrew  to  fallen  on  the  common 
borer,  or  centre-bit,  Jig.  8.  ; D and  Id.,  Jig.  7.  are  twofmooth 
wooden  rails,  for  a Aider  Jig.  9,  to  move  upon,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  faflened  a fmall  piece  of  wood,  a,  having  a hole 
through  it  at  b,  and  a fhoulder  at  d ; the  wbrkman  takes 
one  of  the  (laves  out  of  the  box,  G,  and,  putting  one 
of  its  ends  againfl  the  fhoulder,  d,  of  the  Aider,  Jig.  9, 
and  one  of  its  edges  againlt  the  bottom  board,  holds  it 
fall,  while  he  puflies  it  forward  againfl  the  borer.  When 
it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a different  fized  borer,  the  Aides, 
JD  and  E,  and  frame,  H H H,  which  holds  them,  can  be  raifed 
or  lowered,  and  fixed  by  two  ferews,  I,  J.  The  common 
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and  bung  (laves  thus  prepared,  are  given  to  a workman  who 
ufes  tools  reprefented  by  Jigs.  10,  11,  and  t2,  Canteen. 
Plate  II.  Jig.  10.  is  a thick  block  of  wood,  in  which  is  turned 
a circular  groove,  a a,  \ an  inch  deep,  and  J of  an  inch  wide  ; 
it  is  for  fetting  the  (laves  up  in ; when  the  groove  is  filled 
with  Haves,  the  workman  takes  a ferew-hoop,//  11,  which 
is  a thin  plate  of  Heel,  with  a fquare  lump  at  one  end,  and 
another  near  the  other  end,  to  receive  a fcrew,  c,  to  tighten 
it  ; the  workman  puts  this  tool  over  the  Haves,  as  feen  in 
jig.  13,  and  turns  the  fcrew,  c,  until  the  Haves  are  brought 
clofe  enough,  to  drive  on  the  iron  trufs-hoop,//  1 2.  Thefe 
cylinders,  or  canteens,  are  taken  to  a workman,  who  turns 
them  in  a lathe,  jig.  14,  where  A is  the  puiley  on  the  man- 
drill, turned  by  a band  from  a large  wheel,  worked  by  a man  ; 
B is  a conical  chuck,  on  the  end  of  the  mandrill,  on  which 
a canteen  is  driven  by  a mallet  ; the  lathe  is  then  fet  to  work, 
and  the  ends  of  the  flsves  or  chime  turned  fmooth  by  a tool 
laid  in  the  notch,  a , of  the  refl,  C ; another  tool  like  a hook 
is  then  ufed,  for  cutting  the  groove  on  the  infide  of  the  Haves, 
for  receiving  the  head.  The  boards  for  the  heads  are  firlt 
fawn  out,  as  before  defcribed,  into  fquares  y|-  inches  each 
fide,  thefe  are  cut  circular  by  a lathe,  Jig.  15  : the' mandrill 
has  a wooden  chuck  on  one  end,  with  four  Heel  points  in  it ; 
a workman  takes  one  of  the  fquare  boards,  G,  and  puts  it  up 
againfl  the  points  in  the  chuck,  and  to  confine  it  while  it  is 
turning,  he  ufes  a piece  of  wood,  D,  one  end,  d,  of  which  is 
placed  againfl  the  middle  of  the  board,  and  the  other  has  a 
fmall  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  point  of  a fcrew,  F,  working 
in  the  puppet,  E ; the  lathe  is  then  turned,  and  the  board 
cut  to  the  proper  diameter,  by  a chiflel  laid  in  the  notch  in 
the  refl,  C.  The  next  operation  is  heading  and  hooping  the 
canteens,  which  is  done  by  knocking  off  one  of  the  trnfs- 
hoops,  and  putting  one  of  the  heads  into  the  groove ; the 
ftaves  are  then  tightened  by  the  fcrew  hoop ,Jig.  ij,  fo  that 
the  hoop  of  the  canteen  may  be  driven  on  ; the  other  head 
is  then  put  in,  and  the  hoop  on,  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
the  wires,  a,  and  another  not  feen,  Jig.  1,  are  put  in  ; they 
are  for  receiving  the  belt  by  which  the  canteen  is  carried  by 
thefoldier.  They  are,  lallly,  proved,  by  pouring  a fmall 
quantity  of  hot  water  into  them,  and  flopping  the  cork-hole 
with  a wooden  Hopper,  when  they  are  fhook,  and  the  hot 
water  rarefying  the  air  within,  the  fame  will  rufh  out  violent- 
ly, and  diicover  any  fmall  leak  that  it  may  have.  The  flips 
of  iron  plate  for  the  hoops  are  cut  from  large  piates  of  fheet- 
iron,  by  the  Altars,//  16.  A is  the  centre  of  a ftrong 
wooden  lever  eight  feet  long,  which  has  a Heel  blade,  a a, 
two  feet  long,  fixed  by  three  ferews  to  the  underfide  of  it ; 
D is  a ftrong  bed  (hewn  feparately  in  jig.  17,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  other  blade,  b l , is  fixed,  by  three  hooks,  c,  c,  c , the 
upright  legs  of  which  go  through  the  bed,  and  are  fixed  by 
three  nuts  ; between  the  back  of  the  blade  and  thefe  hooks, 
three  wedges,  d,  d d , are  put  in  ; by  drawing  which  the 
blade  can  always  be  brought  near  enough  to  the  other  blade, 
a a,  to  cut  ; C C,  are  two  guides  to  Heady  the  lever,  B ; near 
oneend  of  the  blade  a piece  of  iron,  e,  is  fixed  on  the  lever, B, 
which  ails  as  a Hop  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  E,  as  it  is  cut ; 
/is  another  Hop  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  Aides  through 
a hole  in  the  bed,  and  is  pufhed  up  by  a fpring,  g,  under  the 
bed.  The  plate  of  iron,  E,  is  pufhed  forwards  from  be- 
hind by  one  man,  while  another  is  lifting  up  the  lcvet-,  B, 
till  it  reaches  the  Hops,  e,  f ; the  man  at  the  handle  then 
pufhes  it  down,  and  cuts  the  length  of  a hoop  at  once  off 
the  plate,  when  the  lever  is  down  the  underfide  ot  it  pufhes 
down  the  Hop,  /,  fo  that  the  hoop  may  fall  off ; when  the 
lever  is  lifted  up  to  cut  another  hoop  as  before.  The  holes 
for  the  rivets  of  the  hoops  are  next  punched  by  a machine, 
reprefented  in  Jig.  18.  A is  an  iron  lever,  having  a punch 
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fixed  in  it  at  B,  under  this  is  fixed  a dove-tailed  groove,  C, 
to  hold  a piece  of  Heel,  d,  which  has  feveral  holes  of  different 
“fizes  in  it,  to  fuit  different  punches,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  brought  under  the  punch,  and  fixed  by  the  fcrews,  in  each 
fide  of  the  groove,  C : acrofs  the  top  of  the  groove,  an  iron 
plate,  e,  is  fixed,  with  a hole  in  it,  for  the  punch  to  go 
through  ; its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  hoop,  (which  is  put  under 
it),  after  it  is  punched,  from  rifing  with  the  punch  ; D is  a 
fcrew  put  into  the  bench,  to  prevent  the  punch  from  being 
driven  too  far  into  the  hole  ; the  boy  who  works  this  ma- 
chine lifts  up  the  lever,  A,  puts  one  end  of  the  hoop  under 
the  plate,  e,  and  then  pufhes  it  down,  which  makes  the  hole  ; 
ke  then  lifts  it  up  again,  and  puts  the  other  end  under  to 
make  the  hole  in  it  ; firft  hooking  the  hole  before  made,  over 
the  pin,  E,  which  determines  its  length. 

After  the  hole  is  punched,  a machine,  (hewn  in  Jig.  19,  is 
ufed,  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  hoops  round  ; A is  the  lever,  and 
B the  cutter  faftened  to  it  ; C is  the  other  fixed  cutter,  which 
can  be  adju'.led  by  a fcrew,  E,  fixed  to  the  bench  ; F is 
a guide,  between  which  the  lever,  A,  paffes,  to  keep  it 
fteady ; the  end  of  the  piece  of  iron  for  the  hoop,  is  laid  by 
the  boy  who  attends  the  machine,  upon  the  fixed  cutter,  C, 
and  the  handle  is  puffed  down  to  cut  it  off.  The  hoops 
are  then  bent  round  a block,  and  riveted  in  the  common 
way.  By  thefe  ingenious  contrivances,  the  operations  are 
rendered  fo  Ample,  that  a good  workman  will  head  and  hoop 
200  of  the  canteens  in  one  day,  working  14  hours  ; and  two 
a£live  men  will  cut  with  the  (hears,  (Jig.  16,)  60  hoops  in  a 
minute : great  attention  muff  be  paid  to  keeping  the  trufs- 
hoops  always  of  the  proper  fize,  as  they  are  apt  to  expand 
with  continual  ufe,  which  is  the  reafon  of  their  being  fo 
thick,  (Jig.  12,)  and  if  they  are  too  large,  the  heads  of  the 
canteens  will  not  fit. 

CANTEL,  Canlellum , in  Ancient  Englifh  Writers , denotes 
a cuftom  of  felling  by  the  lump,  without  tale  or  meafure. 
Spelman  derives  the  word  from  quantillum,  and  defines  it  by 
over  meafure,  or  what  is  added  over  and  above  drift  mea- 
fure. Ken  net  derives  it  from  the  old  word  cant,  a hundred, 
that  is  the  fale  of  about  a hundred  weight ; anfwering  to 
what  we  now  call  the  taking  of  a hundred  pound  on  content ; 
as  when  we  take  it  in  a bag,  fealed  up  without  telling  the 
pieces. 

Cantel,  Peter-Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
diocefe  of  Rouen,  in  1645  ; and  having  entered  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  Jefuits,  paffed  his  days  in  their  college  at  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  literature,  with  an  ardour  which 
haftened  the  termination  of  his  life,  in  1684.  His  principal 
labours  confided  in  preparing  the  Delphin  editions  of  the 
claffics : and  he  publiffed  Judin  and  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
latter  of  which  he  enriched  by  fix  differtations  on  Roman 
affairs.  He  alfo  wrote  a treatife  “ De  Romana  Republics,” 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1684,  nmo.  and  edeemed  an  excellent 
abridgment  of  Roman  antiquities  ; alfo,  “ Metropolitanarum 
Urbium  Hidoria  Civilis  et  Ecclefiaftica,”  tom.  i.  Paris, 
1684,  qto.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hidor. 

CANTELEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  diftridl  of  Rouen  ; one 
league  W.  from  Rouen. 

CANT  EMIR,  Demetrius,  in  Biography,  prince  of 
Moldavia,  and  a defcendant  of  a noble  Tartarian  family,  was 
born  in  1673,  and  educated  in  part  at  Condantinople,  whi- 
ther he  was  fent  in  his  youth  as  a kind  of  hoftage.  Difap- 
pointed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  his  expe&ations  of  fucceed- 
ing  his  father,  as  prince  of  Moldavia,  he  conceived  a preju- 
dice againlt  the  Porte  ; and  though  he  continued  at  Condan- 
tinople till  the  year  17:0,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  czar  Peter  the  Great  of  Rufiia  and  the  Porte,  and  was 
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appointed  by  the  latter,  governor  of  Moldavia,  he  preferred 
the  rank  of  prince  of  the  country.  With  this  view  he  vio- 
lated his  fidelity,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  of  mutual 
aid  and  friendffip  with  the  czar.  When  the  Ruffian  arms 
failed  of  fuccefs,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Turkiff  territo- 
ries, and  to  follow  his  new  patron,  who  recornpenfed  him 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  fovereignty 
over  the  Moldavians  fettled  in  Ruffia,  and  other  confiderable 
appointments.  His  refidence  was  at  Charcof  in  the  Ukraine 
till  1713,  when  he  removed  to  Mofcow.  Here  on  occafion 
of  his  fecond  marriage  with  a Ruffian  princefs  in  1 7 1 y,  he 
ffaved  his  beard,  and  changed  his  Turkiff  mien  for  the 
European.  The  czar  made  him  a privy-counfellor ; and 
Cantemir  accompanied  him  in  his  different  wars,  conducting 
himfelf  fo  as  to  gain  general  efteem.  In  going  to  Derbertt 
he  was.  ffipwrecked,  and  loft  feveral  papers  which  he  had 
taken  great  care  and  pains  in  compofing.  He  died  at  his 
eftate  in  the  Ukraine  in  1723.  Cantemir  was  itudious  and 
learned,  and  is  faid  to  have  underllood  11  languages  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  His  “ Hiftovr  of  the 
Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  A.  D.  1300  — 
16S3,  written  in  Latin,  and  publiffed  in  an  Englifft  tranfla- 
tion  by  Tindal,  Lond.  1734,  fol.  is  charged  by  Gibbon 
(Hift.  vol.  xi.  p.  434.)  with  containing  ftrange  blunders  in 
oriental  hiftory,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the  author 
was  converfant  with  the  language,  annals,  and  inftitutions 
of  the  Turks.  His  “ Syftem  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,” 
was  written  and  printed  in  the  Ruffian  language,  by  order 
of  czar  Peter ; his  moral  dialogues  entitled  “ The  World 
arid  the  Soul,”  were  printed  in  Moldavia  in  Greek  and 
Moldavian  ; “ The  prefent  State  of  Moldavia,”  was  printed 
in  Latin  ; his  “ Mufical  Airs  with  Turkiff  Words,”  and 
“ An  Introduftion  to  Mufic,”  in  Moldavian.  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of  other  pieces,  which  were  either  loll  in  his  (hip- 
wreck,  or  dill  remain  in  MS.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog.j 

Cahtemir,  Antiochus,  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding, 
by  whom  he  was  carefully  educated,  and  initiated  in  date- 
affairs.  - He  was  fucceffively  ambaffador  from  the  Ruffian, 
court  to  thofe  of  London  and  Paris ; and,  in  the  different 
revolutions  of  his  own  country,  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
Angular  prudence.  His  chief  diftinCtion  confided  in  his 
having  firlt  applied  the  Ruffian  language  to  the  compofition 
of  poems  of  any  extent  or  dignity  ; and  he  wrote  tranflations 
of  Anacreon  and  the  epidles  of  Horace,  beiides  various  fa- 
tires,  odes,  fables,  &c.  His  fatires,  like  thofe  of  Boileau, 
were  a happy  mixture  of  drong  fenfe  and  poetry,  and  many 
of  his  verfes  are  become  proverbial  in  the  Ruffian  language. 
He  alfo  publiffed  tranflations  in  profe  of  the  “ Plurality  of 
Worlds,”  the  “ Perfian  Letters,”  and  “ Algarotti’s  New- 
tonian Dialogues.”  He  was  a member  of  the  academy  of 
Peterfburg,  and  died  in  1744.  The  abbe  Guafco  wrote 
his  life  in  French,  and  tranflated  his  fatires  into  that  lan- 
guage. He  was  much  inclined,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  (ludy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  printed  a “ Concordance  to  the 
Pfalms,”  in  the  Ruffian  language.  Nouv.  Di£t.  Hift. 

CANTER,  William,  an  eminent  linguift  and  philo- 
loger,  was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  eminent  and  refpe£lab!e 
family  in  1542,  and  ftudied  firft  at  Louvain,  and  then  at 
Paris.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  1562,  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  vifited  feveral  univerfities  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Louvain,  where  he  purfued 
his  literary  occupations  with  an  afliduity  and  ardour,  which 
terminated  his  life  at  an  early  age  in  1575.  Thuanus  fays, 
that  he  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  mod  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  laments  his  immature  death  as  a great 
lofs  to  literature.  He  underftood  fix  languages,  befides 
that  of  his  own  country,  viz.  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
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French,  Itilian,  and  German.  Temperate,  and  even  abfte- 
mions  in  his  diet,  he  was  Angularly  methodical  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  his  time  for  ftudy.  He  began  at  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  early  riling  did  not  fuit 
his  conilitution,  and  purfued  his  literary  avocations  very  in- 
tenfely  till  half  pail  eleven.  He  then  walked  out  an  hour 
before  dinner,  and  another  hour  after  he  had  dined.  Having 
flept  an  hour  upon  his  couch,  he  refumed  his  ftudies,  and 
profecuted  kthem  without  interruption  till  midnight,  devoting 
the  laft  hours  of  the  day  to  correfpondence  with  his  friends, 
and  other  bufinefs  that  required  a lefs  degree  of  attention 
and  labour.  He  had  collefted,  during  his  fhort  life,  a very 
excellent  and  curious  library,  confiding  of  the  belt  authors 
in  various  languages,  and  a number  of  Greek  MSS.,  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  publifhed  with  Latin  verfionsand 
notes,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  The  damage  which 
his  library  fuftained  from  an  inundation  at  Louvain  in  the 
winter  of  1573,  was  an  affliction,  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  him,  if  his  friends  had  not  afTifted  him  in  collecting 
his  fcattered  books  and  MSS.,  and  repairing  the  injury  they 
had  fuftained.  The  principal  works  of  Canter  are  eight 
books  under  the  title  of  “ Varias  Leftiones,”  containing 
emendations  and  explanations  of  feveral  ancient  authors, 
publiftied  at  different  times,  and  reprinted  in  Gruter’s  The- 
faurus,  tom.  iii.  Latin  verfions  of  the  “ Caffandra  of  Ly- 
cophron,”  of  fome  “ Pythagorean  ethical  Fragments  from 
Stobasus,”  of  the  “ Difcourfes  of  Ariftides,”  and  of  “ Sy- 
nefius,”  &c.  Notes  on  the  “ Familiar  Epiftles  and  Offices 
of  Cicero,”  various  readings  on  feveral  MSS.  of  the  “ Sep- 
tuagint,”  editions  of  “ Euripides,”  of  “ iEfchylus,”  of 
“ Sophocles,”  and  of  various  other  authors  ; and  feveral 
Latin  poems  in  the  Deliciae  Poetarum  Belgarum.  Moreri. 

Canter,  in  the  Manege , denotes  the  flow  gallop,  which 
is  a foft  and  eafy  pace  in  which  moll  people  delight.  Be- 
rengcr  (Hift.  and  Art  of  horfemanlhip,  vol.  i.  p.  71.)  con- 
jectures, that  our  word  canter,  expreffive  of  this  pace,  may 
owe  its  derivation  to  the  Latin  term  “ Cantherius,”  which 
was  the  appellation  of  the  horfe,  that  ufually  performed  it. 
Dr.  Johnfon,  in  hisDiftionary, calls  this  pace  the  Canterbury 
gallop,  and  defines  it  to  be  the  hand  gallop  of  an  ambling 
horfe,  called  a canter,  and  probably  derived  from  the  matters 
riding  to  Canterbury  on  eafy  ambling  horfes.  “ How  juft  the 
derivation  may  be,”  fays  Berenger,  “ I will  not  prefume  to 
decide  ; but  the  definition  mult  puzzle  all  who  arehorfemen, 
and  all  who  are  not.”  See  Canthkr.ii. 

CANTERBURY,  in  Geography , is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  the  metropolitical  fee  of  the  archbi- 
fhop,  who  is  primate  of  all  England.  The  prefent  city 
occupies  a fite  which,  during  the  Roman  colonization  of 
Great  Britain,  was  a military  Ration  of  that  warlike  people, 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  antiquaries, 
was  the  Durovernum  of  Antoninus’s  Itinerary.  Three  other 
principal  Roman  Rations,  which  Mr.  Somner  calls  Castra 
Riparenfia , were  connected  with  this,  by  three  different 
Roman  roads,  fome  traces  of  which  have  been  difeovered. 
The  names  of  thefe  Rations,  and  their  refpeftive  diftances, 
are  thus  given  by  Antoninus.  From  Durovernum  to  ad 
portum  Ritupis  ( Richborough)  12  miles;  to  ad  portum 
Dubris  (Dover)  14  miles;  and  to  ad  portum  Lemanis 
(Lime)  16  miles.  Without  entering  into  the  Roman 
hiilory  of  this  place,  it  may  fuffice  to  remark,  that  various 
relic3  oi  that  people  have  occafionally  been  found  here. 
Befides  fome  feats  and  walls,  which  appear  to  have  a Roman 
foundation;  fome  Mofaic  pavements,  urns,  coins,  &c.  that 
have  been  difeovered,  are  evident  memorials  of  that  people. 
In  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Canterbury,  or,  as  then  called, 
Cantwarab)  rig,  was  the  principal  place  in  the  kingdom  of 


Kent,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  was  conftituted  the 
metropolitical  fee  of  all  England.  Thismonarch,  having  given 
a favourable  reception  to  St.  Auftin,  and  his  forty  monks, 
who  landed  in  the  ifle  ofThanet  in  the  year  397,  was  pieafed 
to  affign  for  their  refidence  that  part  of  the  ancient  Duro- 
'vernum  which  is  now  called  “ Stable-gate,”  and  which  had 
formerly  been  a kind  of  chapel,  or  oratory  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily, where  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  worfhip,  and  fa- 
crifice  to  their  gods.  The  miffionaries  entered  the  town  in- 
proceffion,  finging  a hymn.  They  were  firft  reftrifted  to  the 
precinef s,  and,  though  zealous  in  their  minifterial  functions, 
did  not  make  much  progrefs  in  converting  profelytes,  till  the 
king  affumed,  and  recommended  Chriftianky.  This  exam- 
ple produced  numerous  converts  ; and  fome  monkifli  chro- 
niclers do  not  hefitate  to  affert,  that  io,oco  perfons  of  both 
fexes  were  baptized  in  the  river  Swale  in  one  dav.  This  is 
too  improbable  to  be  credited  in  the  prefent  age.  Au- 
guftin  having,  however,  completely  eftablifhed  hirnfelf  here, 
dedicated  an  ancient  church  to  the  honour  of  Chrift,  and 
Ethelbert  founded  an  abbey,  which  was  afterwards  called  St. 
Auguftin’s,  the  fite,  &c.’of  which  has  fince  been  occupied  by 
the  bifhop’s  palace.  (See  Augustin,  vol.  iii.) 

Canterbury  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  its  military,  as 
well  as  ecclefiaftical  fame.  Succefiively  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  Normans,  &c.  it  became  the  feene  of  re- 
peated fieges  and  battles  in  the  refpeftive  wars  of  each  na- 
tion. It  poffeffed  a caftle  at  the  Norman  Conqueft,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Domcfday-book  that  the  conqueror  ob-, 
tained  it  in  exchange  from  the  archbilhop  and  abbot  of  St. 
Auguftin’s.  The  outer  walls,  and  valla,  appear  to  have  in- 
clofed  an  area  of  about  four  acres  of  land.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  fortrefs  has  been  dellroyed,  and  its  foffes  filled 
up.  The  walls  and  gates,  which  formerly  furrounded  the 
city,  have  nearly  buffered  the  fame  fate.  Some  of  the  latter 
remain,  and  parts  of  the  former  ftill  retain  their  original  cha- 
rafteriftics.  The  whole  extent  of  the  wall  meafured  nearly 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  circumference.  Its  thick- 
nefs,  on  a medium,  is  about  fix  feet,  and  at  certain  intervals 
were  formerly  twenty-one  fortified  towers.  Without,  there 
was  a deep  fofs,  nearly  150  feet  wide,  which  environed 
the  whole.  The  different  entrances  to  the  city  were  pro- 
tected by  fix  fortified  gates,  each  of  which  gives  name  to  the 
refpeftive  wards,  or  parts  of  the  city,  wherein  they  are  fitua- 
ted.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  fome  fmaller  paffages  through 
the  walls,  called  pofterns.  Weft-gate  Hands  on  a bridge, 
which  croffes  the  river  Stour,  and  is  the  largeft  of  thefe 
ftruftures.  It  confifts  of  two  lofty  fpacious  towers,  embat- 
tled, portcullifed,  and  machicolated,  and  is  now  ufed  as  the 
city  prifon.  Archbilhop  Sudbury  is  faid  to  have  built  this 
gateway,  and  the  wall  which  proceeded  from  it  north- 
ward on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Further  north,  is  a small 
poftern  entrance,  and  near  it  is  a large  pile  of  building, 
called  the  Abbots-mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was  cor.- 
ftrufted  principally  from  defigns,  by  that  great  engineer, 
the  late  John  Smeaton.  The  Northgate  is  very  peculiar 
and  remarkable,  from  having  a long  narrow  church  over  if, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  gate.  Next  to  this,  eaft- 
ward,  was  Queningate,  in  which  part  of  a Roman  arch  may 
yet  be  difeovered  on  the  outiide  of  the  wall.  Near  this  is  a 
poftern,  which  is  occafionally  opened  for  the  convenience  of 
the  deanery,  and  fome  of  the  prebendal  houfes.  Burgate, 
and  St.  George’s  gate,  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  wall. 
The  latter  is  direftly  oppofite  to  Weftgate,  and  is  con- 
llrufted  and  fortified  in  the  fame  manner.  " In  each  tower  of 
this  gateway  is  a ciftern,  from  which  pipes  iffued,  to  convey 
water  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  Befides  thefe,  there  were 
nine  other  gates,  which  belonged  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the 
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monaftery.  Some  of  thefe  are  diflinguifhed  for  their  archi- 
tectural ornaments  ; particularly  that  of  Chrifl-Church. 
This,  says  Mr.  Somner,  is  a very  goodly,  ftrong,  and  beau- 
tiful ftrufture,  and,  according  to  an  infcription  on  the 
cornice,  was  built  in  the  year  1517.  The  principal  front  of 
this  building  is  highly  enriched  with  niches,  canopies,  fhields, 
and  other  ornaments.  The  molt  confiderable  building,  and 
greateft  ornament  of  Canterbury,  is  the  cathedral  church,  de- 
dicated to  Chrilt.  This  magnificent  and  fpacious  edifice  dif- 
plays  the  various  ftyles  of  architecture  which  characterized 
different  ages  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Danes  befieged  this  city  in  ion,  and  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  fiege  fet  it  on  fire,  and  completely  confumed  the 
cathedral.  Egelnothus,  or  Agelnoth,  the  archbilhop  who 
governed  the  fee  from  1020  to  1038,  refounded,  and  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  rebuilding  this  ftruCture,  which  was 
again  burnt  in  1067.  The  prefent  edifice  appears  to  have 
obtained  its  foundation  from  archbifhop  Lanfranc,  who  was 
invited  from  Normandy  by  the  Conqueror,  in  1073.  He  is 
faid  to  have  completed  the  building,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  Roman  ftyle,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years.  In 
confequence  of  accidents  by  fire,  and  the  dilapidations  of 
time,  different  fubfequent  archbilhops  made  various  altera- 
tions, additions,  and  improvements : but  to  paticularize 
the  whole  would  exceed  our  due  limits.  One  or  two 
prominent  circumftances  mufl  fuffice  for  the  prefent  work. 
Further,  and  very  detailed  particulars  may  be  found  in  Dart’s 
“ Hiffory  of  Canterbury  Cathedral and  in  Gofling’s 
“Walk  in,  and  about  Canterbury.”  In  1130,  the  new 
choir,  built  by  archbifhop  Anfelm,  was  dedicated  with  great 
folemnity  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  I.  and  his  queen, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  both 
kingdoms.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1170,  archbifhop 
Becket  was  barbaroufly  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
He  was  buried  here,  where  a fumptuous  fhrine  was  erefted 
to  his  memory,  and  the  monks  having  canonized  him,  his 
tomb  was  reforted  to  by  an  innumerable  concourfe  of  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  chriftianized  Europe.  This  circum- 
ftance  gave  more  extenfive  celebrity  to  Canterbury  than  any 
other  event,  and  from  that  period  the  place  continued  to  in- 
creafe  in  monaftic  buildings  and  inhabitants,  till  Henry 
VIII.  diffolved  the  bigotted  delufion  and  the  religious 
foundations  at  once.  Erafmus  and  Stowe  have  each  given  a 
particular  defcription  of  Becket’s  fhrine,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  befides  a coffin  of  gold,  there  were  many  jewels, 
See.  employed  to  decorate  the  remains  of  this  faint.  (See 
Bucket,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.)  The  prefent  cathedral  confifts  of  a 
nave,  ailes,  choir,  tranfepts  ; two  towers  riling  at  the  well 
end,  one  rifing  from  the  centre,  fome  private  chapels,  or  ora- 
tories, a chapter-honfe,  cloifters,  & c.  Some  of  theie  buildings 
difplay  much  fkill  and  beauty  in  their  architecture,  and  fome 
are  further  ornamented  by  many  ancient  and  curious  monu- 
ments. Among  the  latter  may  be  noticed  thofe  of  Henry 
IV.  and  his  queen  : Edward  the  black  prince  ; cardinals 
Chattilon  and  Pole  ; archbilhops  Courtney,  Chicheley,  Bour- 
chier,  Walter,  Reynolds,  Kemp,  Stratford,  Peckham,  War- 
ham,  Langton,  and  Sudbury  ; belides  many  others  erefted 
to  the  memory  of  eminent  and  diilinguifhed  characters.  At 
a (hurt  diltance  call  of  the  city  walls,  are  the  remains  of  St. 
Augultin’s  monaltery,  which  was  certainly  the  firlt  Chriftian 
eflablifhment  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  firlt  built  in  978, 
and  though  at  firlt  only  a frnall  foundation,  foon  iucreafed  in 
extent  and  revenues.  Patronized  by  a king,  ar.d  under  the 
government  of  a man  like  Augultin,  it  attracted  the  com- 
pany and  property  of  numerous  devotees  from  all  parts  of 
the  converted  illand  ; and  in  proportion  as  Chriitianity  was 
extended,  fo  was  the  facred  fame  of  this  place  propagated. 


At  the  diffolution,  Henry  VIII.  feized  the  town,  and  in- 
tended to  make  it  a palace  for  himfelf.  It  was  afterwards 
granted  to  cardinal  Pole  ; and  in  15739  queen  Elizabeth 
kept  her  court  here  in  her  progrefs  through  Kent.  The 
boundary  wall  inclofed  about  fixteen  acres  of  land.  Some 
of  the  remaining  buildings  are  appropriated  to  a brewery, 
and  its  fine  entrance  gate-way,  though  It  ill  abeautiful  object, 
is  gradually  ciumbiing  away. 

Canterbury  formerly  contained  feventeen  churches  and  pa- 
riihes  within  the  walls,  and  three  in  the  fuburbs ; but  of 
thefe  only  fifteen  remain.  The  Jews,  Prefoyterians,  Qua- 
kers, Methodifts,  and  Baptills,  have  each  their  refpechve 
houfes  of  worffiip.  Among  thefe  buildings  we  may  particu- 
larize the  following,  as  having  fomething  beautiful  or  cu- 
rious to  entitle  them  to  the  notice  of  the  inquifitive  traveller. 
St.  Martin’s  church,  being  compofed  partly  of  Roman  brick, 
is  confidered  the  molt  ancient  building  in  the  city.  St. 
Dunltan’s  church  is  a large,  handfome  ftrufture.  St.  Mar- 
garet’s church  contains  an  ecclefiaitical  court,  where  the 
archbifhop,  archdeacon,  &c.  hold  their  feveral  vifitations  ; 
and  where  various  caufes  relating  to  ecclefiaitical  affairs  are 
tried.  This  city  is  provided  with  many  other  public  edi- 
fices ; and  its  hofpitals  and  other  charitable  eltablilhments 
are  numerous.  Here  are  two  public  libraries,  a prifon  for 
Ealt  Kent,  a free  grammar  fchool,  a theatre,  affembly  rooms, 
and  a large  guild-hall,  which,  befides  containing  feveral  con- 
venient apartments,  is  embellifhea  with  fome  portraits  of 
perfons  who  were  benefactors  to  the  city.  The  city  work- 
houfe  was  eltablilhed  by  aft  of  parliament  in  1728.  The 
name  of  Chaucer,  and  his  Canterbury  tales,  with  the  Che- 
quer inn,  which  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  our  veteran 
poet  and  his  fellow-pilgrims,  will  long  be  allociated  in  the 
memory  of  all  lovers  of  old  Englifh  poetry. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  confilts  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  a chamberlain,  town-clerk,  twenty  four 
common  council  men,  and  fome  inferior  officers.  It  fends 
two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  who  are  elefted  by 
the  freemen,  of  whom  there  are  refident,  and  non-refident, 
upwards  of  1600.  An  aft  of  parliament  for  paving,  light- 
ing, and  watching  the  city  was  obtained  in  1787,  fince 
which  time  the  appearance  of  Canterbury  has  been  materi- 
ally improved,  and  its  local  advantages  greatly  augmented. 
The  road-way  of  all  the  principal  ifreets  is  paved  with 
Guernfey  pebbles,  and  the  foot-paths  with  Yorkfhire  fquared 
ftones. 

Canterbury  is  feated  in  a fine  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Stour,  which,  dividing  itfelf  into  different  channels, 
thus  forms  five  or  fix  dlands,  fome  of  which  are  built  on, 
and  are  united  to  other  parts  of  the  city  by  bridges.  At 
the  fouthern  fide  of  the  walls  is  an  artificial  conical  eminence, 
called  Dane  John  Hill,  or  Dunge-Hill.  This  mount  and 
its  vicinity  having  been  judicioufly  planted,  and  laid  out  ia 
pleafant  walks',  is  thereby  rendered  a very  attractive  and  de- 
lightful promenade  to  the  citizens.  The.  principal  manufac- 
tories of  the  city  art  for  worfted, ‘filk,  and  cotton,  and  here 
is  a manufactory  for  blending  filk  and  cotton,  or  lilk  and 
worfted,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Canterbury  muf- 
fins, or  ltufls.  In  the  environs  Or  the  city  are  numerous  hop 
plantations.  See  Kent. 

Canterbury  being  a county  in  itfelf,  its  magiftrates  have 
authority  to  determine  all  difputes  at  law  between  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  try  capital  offences.  Ou  theie  occafions  the 
mayor  fits  as  judge,  attended  by  the  recorder,  and  the  bench 
of  aldermen.  This  city  is  55  miles  ca it  from  London,  and  has 
markets  on  Wedncfdays  and  Saturdays,  befides  feveral  iairs. 
The  houfes  in  1800  amounted  to  1799,  and  the  inhabitants 
to  900c.  Gofling’s  “ Walk  in  and  about  the  City  ot  Canter- 
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bury,”  1 2 mo.  4th  edition.  Hafted’s  “ Hiftoi7  of  Kent,” 
jo  vols.  8vo.  “ Kentiffi  Travellers  Companion,”  i2mo. 
4th  edition.  King’s  “ Obfervations  on  ancient  Caftles,” 
Archadogise,  vol.  iv.  p.  392,  &c.  Dart’s  “ Hiftory  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,”  fol. 

Canterbury,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  lituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
Merrimack  river,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Concord,  45 
N..W.  from  Exeter,  and  54  from  Portlmoutb.  It  contains 
1038  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  wed  fide  of  Quinnabang  river,  which 
feparates  it  from  Plainfield  ; 7 miles  E.  by  S.  from  Wind- 
ham, and  about  10  or  12  N.  from  Norwich. 

Canterbury  Bells,  in  Botany.  See  Campanula  Tra- 
chelium  and  Glomerata. 

CANTERII,  or  Cantherii,  in  Ancient  Architecture, 
rafters  or  joifts  of  ahoufe,  which  reach  down  from  the  ridge 
to  the  eaves. 

CANTH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Brellau,  on  the  Wiftritz  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Breflau- 

CANTHARiE,  among  the  Ancients , a kind  of  candle  - 
flick.  See  Branch. 

CANTHARELLUS,  in  Botany,  (Juff.  4.  Merulius, 
With.)  See  Agaricus  and  Merulius. 

Cantharellus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Staphyli- 
nus,  of  a black  colour,  with  the  wing-cafes  glaucous,  and 
yellowifh  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Sweden.  Gmelin. 

CANTHARIAS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  a foffile  fubftance  fuppofed  to  referable 
a beetle.  We  fometimes  meet  with  parts  of  the  ichthy- 
peria  or  bony  parts  of  filhes,  which  are  ridged  longitudinally, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  outer  wing  of  fome  of  the  beetle 
tribe ; and  from  their  fize  and  fhape,  which  is  an  oblong,  or 
oval  one  of  the  bignefs  of  a common  beetle,  and  fometimes 
of  the  largeft,  and  at  others  of  the  very  fmalleft  kinds  ; thefe 
have  been  called  by  fome,  petrified  beetles  and  cantharm  la- 
pides ; others  have  extended  the  name  to  fuch  fpecies  of 
amber  as  have  in  them  the  body  or  any  fragment  of  the 
beetle  of  any  fpecies. 

CANTH ARIDES,  in  the  Materia  Medica , are  beauti- 
ful green  flies  with  a golden  burnilh,  found  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  of  very  important  ufe  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  (For  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  fly,  fee 
Meloe  Veficatorius).  The  cantharides  of  Italy  are  the 
largeft,  but  the  Spanilh  are  accounted  the  beft,  and  are  the 
molt  ufed,  whence  the  infedl  is  alfo  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Spatiijh  Fly. 

When  thefe  flies  appear  in  fwarms,  they  are  accompanied 
by  a very  diftinguilhable  and  fetid  fmell  like  that  of  mice, 
and  this  effluvium  is  fo  powerful,  when  proceeding  from  a 
large  fwarm,  that  perfons  expofed  to  it,  experience  fymp- 
toms  of  ftrangury,  and  ardor  urinae,  pain  in  the  eyes,  and 
violent  itching  over  the  body. 

The  common  way  of  colledling  thefe  infefts  is,  to  fpread 
cloths  under  the  trees  containing  them,  to  fflake  them 
down,  and  then  kill  them  by  putting  them  on  a hair  fieve 
and  expofing  them  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  vinegar,  or  elfe 
(which  is  the  commoneft  mode)  Amply  to  immerfe  them  in 
vinegar  and  water.  They  are  then  dried  thoroughly,  either 
in  the  fun  or  in  airy  chambers,  being  frequently  turned  by 
the  hands  armed  with  gloves.  They  are  then  well  and  care- 
fully packed  in  clofe  wooden  barrels  lined  on  the  infide  with 
paper.  The  infecl,  when  well  dried,  is  fo  light  as  to  weigh 
ao  more,  on  an  average,  than  about  a grain  and  a half. 

Cantharides  in  this  ftate  will  keep  well  for  a confiderable 
time,  and  if  in  clofe  veflels,  they  hardly  acquire  any  fmell, 
kut  in  open  veflels  and  in  the  damp,  they  putrify  in  fome 


degree.  They  are  liable,  however,  notwlthftanding  theSr 
very  corrofive  quality,  to  be  attacked  by  very  fmall  worms, 
which  gradually  crumble  them  to  powder  in  every  part  ex- 
cept the  wings.  The  acrid  quality,  however,  is  not  very 
materially  injured  thereby,  and  remains  for  a great  length  o£ 
time,  though  (lowly  diminifhing  in  intenfity. 

The  Angularly  acrid  property  of  cantharides  has  led  feve« 
ral  chemifts  to  endeavour  by  chemical  analyfis,  to  determine 
in  what  principle  it  refided.  Thouvenell’s  experiments  on 
this  fubjeft  are  of  fome  importance.  This  chemiit  found 
four  diftinrit  fubftances  in  cantharides,  fome  of  which  are 
doubtiefs  (till  further  decompofable.  After  foftening  them 
with  warm  water,  he  fubmitted  them  to  ftrong  preffurc, 
which  left  behind  about  half  the  weight  of  a parenchymatous 
matter  that  was  not  further  attended  to.  Hot  water  then 
extrafted  about  f of  the  whole  weight  of  a yellowifh  red 
and  very  bitter  fubftance,  which  gave  an  acid  by  diftillation, 
and  melted  out  a quantity  of  yellow  oil  which  floated  at  top. 
This  latter  concretesby  cooling, and  has  a very  acrid  tafteand 
the  peculiar  fmell  of  the  infedt.  Heated  with  ether,  it  fepa- 
rates into  two  diftindl  concrefcible  oily  matters,  that  are  folu- 
ble  in  ether,  being  green,  waxy,  and  peculiarly  acrid,  and  the 
other  untouched  by  this  menftruum,  remaining  yellow. 
The  green  oil  is  about  of  the  whole,  and  the  yellow  oil 
after  this  has  been  feparated,  amounts  to  about  a . fifth. 
All  the  adtive  medicinal  properties  have  been  fuppofed  to 
refide  in  thefe  oils,  and  efpecially  the  green.  The  truth  of 
this  fuppofition  is  fomewhat  queftionable  to  the  full  extent, 
fince  this  oil  is  inloluble  in  water,  which  liquid  certainly  ex- 
tradbs  fome  acrid  properties  from  the- infect,  but  it  is  yet 
highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  moil  abtive  portion.  This 
concrete  oil  being  very  difficult  of  putrefadtion  and  more  of 
the  nature  of  refin,  will  alfo  explain  why  the  virtue  of  the 
infedf  remains  fo  adlive  after  very  long  keeping.  The  whole 
of  the  adlive  power  of  the  infedR  both  that  which  refides  in 
the  oil  and  in  the  extradl,  is  readily  diffolved  by  alcohol  di- 
luted with  as  much  water ; and  in  this  way  the  tindlure  of 
cantharides  is  prepared.  Something  further,  however,  may 
probably  be  done  on  this  fubjedt  by  an  able  chemift  who 
fhould  purfue  this  refearch. 

Cantharides  have  a peculiar  and  fomewhat  naufeous  fmelL. 
When  taken  into  the  mouth,  no  tafte  is  at  firft  perceived, 
but  after  a while,  a fenfation  of  burning  comes  on  which  is- 
very  durable-  Taken  into  the  ttomach  even  in  the  dole  of 
two  or  three  grains,  it  produces  moft  excruciating  pain  and 
fenfation  of  burning,  inflaming  and  excoriating  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal,  and  producing  death  with  great  agony.  It 
alfo  has  a peculiar  tendency  to  affedft  the  urinary  organs, 
occafioning  very  acute  pain  and  burning  on  palling  the  water, 
often  attended  with  blood,  and  alfo  with  ftrangury,  or  a. 
painful  difficulty  of  palling  it.  Thefe  affedlions  of  the  blad- 
der often  are  felt  in  a flighter  degree  after  the  external  ufe 
of  this  infedf  . 

The  chief  ufe  to  which  cantharides  are  applied  is,  in. 
Blisters,  as  has  already  been  fully  deferibed  under  that 
article,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  No  other  known, 
fubftance  anfwers  the  effedl  fo  certainly,  fo  extenfively,  and 
on  the  whole,  fo  eafily  to  the  patient,  and  hence  this  infedb 
is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica.. 
Much  refinement  has  been  attempted  in  the  compofition  of 
the  different  bliftering  plafters,  and  many  additions  have 
been  propofed,  but  with  very  dubious  advantage.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  fubftance  can  add  to  the  veficating- 
power  of  the  fly  when  freffi  and  good,  and  when  a diminijhed 
eJfeCl  is  wanted,  the  fimpleft  and  fureft  way  is,  either  to  lef- 
fen  the  quantity  of  the  cantharides  or  the  uluai  time  of  its 
application. 
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The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  is  juftified  by  found  expe- 
rience, but  on  account  of  its  extreme  and  dangerous  activity, 
it  fhould  be  employed  with  great  caution.  The  urinary  af- 
fection is  generally  the  firft  and  molt  unqueftionable  fign  of 
an  excellive  dofe.  It  is  given  internally  fometimes  in  dropfy, 
but  chiefly  in  debility  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs. 
Camphor  is  faid  to  check  the  difpofition  to  ftrangury,  but 
this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Opium  is  more  certainly  an  ufe- 
ful  addition.  Tire  dofe  of  the  fly  in  fubltance  is  about  half 
a grain,  and  can  feldom  be  borne  oftener  than  once,  or  at 
molt,  twice  a day.  The  tinCture  of  cantharides  is  alfo  ufed 
internally  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  Befides 
the  above-mentioned  ufes  of  this  medicine,  the  tinfture  ha3 
often  been  found  of  lingular  fervice  joined  with  decodfion  of 
elm-bark  or  farfaparilla,  in  obllinate  cutaneous  difeafes; 
The  tinChire  is  ufed  externally  as  a llimulating  application. 

CANTHARIFERA,  in  Botany , ( Rumph.  Amb.)  See 

Nepenthes  Destillatoria. 

CANTHARINUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ceram- 
byx,  (Saperda  Fabr. ) that  inhabits  Germany.  The  colour 
is  ferruginous  : thorax  cylindrical,  with  the  antenna  and  legs 
black.  Fabr.  Linn.  See. 

Cantharinus,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cimext.  The 
Colour  of  this  infeCf  is  black  : thorax  armed  with  a Angle 
tooth,  and  marked  with  a white  circle  : wing-cafes  cinere- 
ous, with  four  yellow  fpots : fcutel  yellow.  A native  of 
Denmark.  MuH.  Zool.  Dan. 

CANT  HARIS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
infeCIs  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  antenna  tiliform  : thorax 
in  general  margined,  and  fhorter  than  the  head  : wing-cafes 
flexile  : Tides  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  folded  papilla. 
Linn.  &c. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  Gmelin  divides  into  three  fec- 
tions,  the  firft  containing  thofe  which  have  four  hatchet- 
fhaped  feelers ; the  fecond,  thofe  with  filiform  feelers,,  the 
laft  joint  of  which  is  fetaceous,  (or  true  Malachius  of 
Fabricius)  ; and  the  Lymexyla,  or  thofe  having  the  anterior 
feelers  piojefting,  the  laft  joint  but  one,  with  a large  ovate 
sleft  appendage,  and  the  laft  joint  ovate  and  acute.  The 
fpecies  are  thefe  : 

SeQlon  i,  viridefeens,  fufea,  marginella,  media,  haema- 
toftoma,  punctata,  dichroa,  multicolor,  livens,  diftinfta, 
exufta,  livida,  rufa,  obfeura,  limbata,  lateralis,  fmaragdula, 
biguttata,  minima,  cardiacs,  albicans,  teilacea,  atra,  mar- 
ginata,  bimaculata,,  pallipes,  paliida,,  ruficollis,  flavipes, 
melanocephala,  bipundata,  angulata,  nigra,  pulicaria,  ca- 
nefeens,  coccinea,  bicolor,  bilineata,  trilineata,  altica,  ocu- 
lata,  collaris,  cuprea,  argentea,  janthina,  americana,  rufi- 
pes,  berolienlis,  fulva,  ferrata,  tropica,  fonchi,  cafpica,  fla- 
veola,  violacea,  virefeens,  lepturoides,  nigripes,  melanura, 
hiftrio,  picea,  chalybea,  tricolor  i 

Seflion  %■,  asnea,  bipuftulata,  haemorrhoidalis,  viridis, 
fanguinolenta,  cyanea,  pedicularia,  nemoralis,  fafeiata,  equef- 
tris,  ochropus,  chryfomeloides,  casruleocephala,  fuecica, 
Herbftii,  erythromtlas  : 

SeQlon  3,  abbreviata,  probofeidea,  barbata,  navalis,  iax- 
onica,  morio ; which  fee  refpedively. 

Obf.  The  Fabrician  genus  Cantharis,  includes  only 
thofe  Linns&an  fpecies  of  the  genus  that  have  four  hatched- 
fhaped  feelers  : jaws  bifid  y.  lip  entire  ; and  antennas  fili- 
form. 

CANTHARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  moft 
weftern  promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Samos. 

CANTHARUS  of  a Fountain,  among  Roman  writers, 
denotes  the  part,  or  apparatus,  out  of  which  the  water 
jffued. 

It  was  made  in  divers  forms,  fometimes  in  that  of  a fhell, 
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at  other  times  in  that  of  an  animal,  which  yielded  water 
at  its  mouth,  eyes,  and  the  like. 

Cantharus,  in  Ecckfiajllcal  Writers,  denotes  a foun- 
tain, or  ciftern,  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium,  before  the  an- 
cient churches,  wherein  perfons  walhed  their  hands  and 
faces  before  they  entered. 

Cantharus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Sparus.  The 
tail  ~is  immaculate,  and  the  body  lineated  longitudinally 
with  yellow.  Linn,  Arted,  Si c.  Inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

CANTHELEA,  or  Canthalia,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a maritime  town  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Curubis,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.  Tin's  town  is  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  Pagan  deity  Saturn  ; fince, 
according  to  Sanchoniatho  and  Damafcius,  the  word  cl  in 
the  Phoenician  tongue  had  a particular  relation  to  that  deity. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  is  added,  that  there  was 
a town  in  that  place  called  “ Vicus  Saturni,”  the  ftreet  or 
town  of  Saturn,  where  Jerome  is  faid  to  have  lodged  during: 
his  exile  in  Curubis. 

CANTHERII,  in  Antiquity,  a general  name  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  horfes  ufed  on  many  different  occafions, 
but  which  was  always  imderftood  to  mean  “ geldings. 
Many  unfatis-fa&ory  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning 
the  etymology  of  this  word.  The  belt  explanation,  fays' 
Berenger  (Hilt.  &c.  of  Horfemanfnip,  p.  71,)  feems  to  be 
that  whicE  deduces  it  from  the  Greek,  canthelion, 

which,  by  no  unufual  change  of  one  letter  for  another,  may- 
be made  “ cantherion  fignifying,  in  its  original  fenfe, 
a pack-faddle  ; and  as  it  was  ufual  to  caftrate  the  “ can- 
therii,”  or  pack-horfes,  in  order  to  make  them  gentle  and 
quiet,  it  became  a cuftom  to  call  all  caftrated  horfes, 

“ cantherii,”  though  appointed  to  other  fervices  befide  that 
of  carrying  packs  or  burdens.  In  procefs  of  time,  people, 
who,  for  various  reafons,  rode  on  horfeback,  began  to  pre- 
fer thefe  eantherii,  or  geldings,  for  their  caimnefs  of  temper, 
to  other  horfes. 

CANTHI  Colpus,  or  Irihus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,, 
a gulf  of  India,  according  to  Ptolemy,  into  the  northern 
part  of  which  the  river  Indus  difeharged  itfelf. 

CANTHI  Statio,  a port  of  the  Indian  fea,  to  the 
weft  of  the  moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  river  Indus. 

CANTHIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  formed  by  La  Marck 
and  adopted  by  Juffieu,  for  two  plants  nearly  allied  to  Gar- 
denia and  Coffea  ; but  ftated  by  La  Marck  to  differ  from  the 
former  in  their  two-feeded  berries,  and  from  the  latter,  in 
their  fhort  flowers  and  Ample  ftigma.  One  of  them  is- 
Gardenia  fpinofa  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  G.  Dumetorum 
of  Willdenow.  which  fee  ; for  the  other,  fee  Webera 
Tetrandra.  As  La  Marck  has  not  inferted  this  genus  in  his 
Illuftrations,  he  appears  to  have  fince  farmed  a different, 
judgment  concerning  it : but  as  the  detail  of  fpecies  in  that 
work  is  not  yet  completed,  it  cannot  be  determined  in  what 
manner  he  would  now  difpofe  of  thefe  two  plants.  We. 
have  followed  the  arrangement  of  Willdenow. 

CANTHUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  junction  of  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  eyelids.  Hence  there  is  an  internal  and  an 
external  canthus.  Thefe  parts  are  alfo  called  the  angles  of 
the  eye  that  which  is  towards  the  nofe  being  termed  the 
inner  or  greater  angle  ; and  that  which  is  towards  the  tem- 
ple, the  outer  or  leffer  angle  of  the  eye. 

Canthus,  in  Chemljlry , the  lip  of  a veffel ; or  that  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a veffel,  which  is  a little  hollowed,  or  de- 
preffed,  for  the  eafy  pouring  off  a liquor. 

Hence,  to  pour  by  decantation,  is  to  pour  through  that 
place. 

Canthus,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio  {Dan. 
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Fefr.)  that  inhabits  North  America,  the  wings  of  which  are 
entire,  and  fufcous  above  : anterior  pair  immaculate  : on  the 
upper  furface  of  the  poderior  ones  fix  ocellar  fpots.  Fair. 
See.  Obf.  This  infeft  is  noticed  by  Linnaeus  ( Amoen . 
Acad.),  under  the  name  of  Papilio  Eurydict,  audit  is  alfo 
Papilio  Argante  of  Cramer. 

CANTI,  Carnafcialefchi.  Songs  fung  through  the 
flreets  of  Florence  in  the  Carnival,  by  perfons  in  rnafks, 
during  the  time  or  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.  Thtfe  fongs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  fcolia,  were  applicable  to 
perfons  of  different  trades  and  occupations  ; among  the 
reft  there  is  one  for  thofe  who  played  on  the  rebec,  the 
trumpet,  and  various  inflruments  of  iriufic  ufed  in  the  Ger- 
man trooDS,  called  by  the  Italians,  Lanzi.  The  fir  ft  of 
thefe  fongs  that  were  performed  in  this  manner,  were  fet  by 
Arrigo  Tedefco,  Maeltro  di  Cappella  of  the  church  of  St. 
John,  and  a mufician  of  great  eminence,  of  whofe  compo- 
fitions  various  fpecimtns  are  preferved  by  Glarianus.  Ant. 
Francefco  Grazzini,  commonly  called,  II  Lafca,  colleded 
and  publifhed  the  words  of  thefe  fongs  in  z vols.  8vo.,  under 
the  title  of  Tutli  i irionji,  Carri,  Mafcheratc  o Canti  Car- 
nafcialcfchi  andati  per  Firenze  dal  tempo  del  magnifico 
'Lorenzo  de’  Medici  iino  al  anno.  1559.  The  poetry  of 
thefe  fongs  is  Hill  in  great  favour  with  the  Florentines. 

CANTICLE,  a hymn  or  pious  fong  : as,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  by  Solomon.  The  firft  and  mod  ancient  canticles  were 
compofed  on  occafion  of  great  and  memorable  events,  and 
fhould  be  ranked  among  the  mod  ancient  hidorical  monu- 
ments. Canticles  were  fung  in  Chorus,  and  often  accom- 
panied with  dances,  as  appears  in  the  facred  writings,  where 
the  moll  confiderable  compofition  of  this  kind  is  the  fong  of 
Jongs , which  fome  authors  imagine  to  be  an  epithalamium, 
compofed  by  Solomon  on  his  own  nuptials  with  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Egypt.  But  theologians  find  under  this 
allegory,  the  union  of  Chritl  and  the  church.  M.  Cahufac 
faw  nothing  in  the  fong  of  fongs,  but  a regular  opera  : the 
feenes,  recitatives,  duets,  choruffes,  every  thing  nectfrary 
to  an  opera,  according  to  him,  is  contained  in  this  canticle, 
and  he  doubts  not  but  that  it  has  been  reprefented. 
Roujfeau. 

CANTICLES,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  Biblical  H'tflory , 
a Hebrew  mode  of  expreffion  to  denote  a fong  fuperlatively 
excellent  in  llile  and  fentiment.  Of  this  ancient  poem  the 
author  is  afferted,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  to 
have  been  Solomon  ; and  this  tradition  is  corroborated  by 
many  internal  marks  of  authenticity.  In  the  very  firft  verle 
it  is  faid  to  belong  to  Solomon  : he  is  the  fubjedl  of  the 
piece,  and  the  principal  aftor  in  the  conduft  of  it.  Allufion 
is  made  to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace,  chap.  i.  5.  ; to 
the  horfes  and  chariots  which  lie  purchafed  of  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt,  i.  9.  1 King6  x.  2S,  29.  ; to  Amminadab,  who 
was  eminent  for  fuch  chariots,  and  who  married  one  of  So- 
lomon’s daughters,  vi.  12.  1 Kings  iv.  1 1 . ; to  his  building 
of  the  temple,  under  the  figure  of  a palanquin  or  couch  for 
his  bride,  iii.  9,  10.;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed 
brought  from  Lebanon  and  other  hills,  iv.  8.  In  a word, 
all  the  leading  circumdances  of  Solomon’s  life  in  a religious 
view  appear  to  be  alluded  to,  or  implied  in  this  ancient 
poem,  and  therefore  render  it  probable  that  it  was  a pro- 
duction of  fome  writer  in  his  age,  if  not  his  own  cempofi- 
tion. 

That  the  Song  of  Songs,  from  the  mod  early  period,  was 
deemed  a facred  book,  and  ranked  with  the  Hagiographa 
of  the  jews,  and  thence  received  among  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Tellament,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
confederations.  A tranflation  of  it  is  aferibed  to  the  feventy 
jews,  who  flourifhed  about  300  years  before  Chrid,  and 


which  dill  forms  a part  of  the  Alexandrian  verfion.  With 
the  fame  conviction  of  the  facred  character  of  the  work,  it 
was  rendered  into  Greek,  in  the  fecond  century,  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Jews,  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  confulting  refpeCting  the  authority  and  literal  im- 
port of  their  facred  books,  inferted  it  in  his  Ilexapla , and 
wrote  fome  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its  mytlical  fenfe, 
which  have  in  part  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Jerome. 
That  the  ancient  Jews,  without  exception,  confidered  it  as 
a production  divinely  infpired,  appears  moreover  from  the 
allegorical  fignification  annexed  to  it  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrafe.  Jofephus,  in  his  anfwer  to  Apion,  lib.  i.  38,  gives 
a catalogue  of  the  Jcwifii  books,  and  includes  in  the  third 
clafs  of  fuch  as  related  to  moral  indrudtion  the  Song  of 
Songs.  See  Bible  and  Canon.  Eufebius,  alfo,  follow- 
ing his  footdeps,  makes  it  the  fifteenth  of  that  number.  See 
his  Ecclef.  Hid.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2^.  From  the  Jewifn  fyna- 
gogue  the  book  of  Canticles  was  received  into  the  Chridian 
church,  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine  authority.  This 
appears  from  Origen  and  Eufebius.  It  is  cited  by  Ignatius, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  as  a book  of  au- 
thority in  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  included  in  the  ca- 
non of  tire  apodles.  See  Canon.  And  in  theapoftc- 
lical  conditutions,  a paffage  from  the  Canticles  is 
quoted.  Con.  vi.  13.  18.  See  Constitutions,  apof 
toll  cal. 

Though  the  Song  of  Songs  comes  down  to  us  recom- 
mended by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine  authority  has 
been  called  in  quedion  by  many  writers  in  modern  days. 
Whidon  thinks  it  a didblute  love  fong,  compofed  by  Solo- 
mon when  advanced  in  years,  and  degenerate  in  praftice  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon 
of  the  facred  books.  Taken  indeed  in  its  primary  and  lite- 
ral fenfe,  it  mud  be  confidered  as  deferibing  a royal  mar- 
riage, and  may  therefore  be  denominated  an  epithalamium  or 
hymeneal  fong.  The  celebrated  Michaelis  fuppofed  that  the 
objedt  of  it  was  to  teach  God's  approbation  of  marriage.  But 
the  ideas  of  Harmer  appear  much  more  rational,  who, 
though  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name  of  epithalamium , thinks 
it  a marriage  fong  to  be  explained  by  compofitions  of  a 
fimilar  nature  in  eadern  countries.  “ What  can  be  more 
likely,”  fays  he,  “ to  lead  us  into  the  literal  fenfe  of  an 
ancient  nuptial  poem  than  the  comparing  it  with  fimilar 
modern  produdtions  of  the  Ead,  along  with  antique  Jewifh 
compofitions  of  the  fame  kind  ?”  Boiluet,  bidiop  of  Meaux, 
was  of  opinion  that  this  fong  was  to  be  explained  by  the 
confideration,  that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their 
nuptials  for  feven  days  together,  didinguidied  from  each 
other  by  different  folemnities  : and  this  notion  has  been 
adopted  by  the  author  of  “ A new  Tranflation  of  Solo- 
mon’s Songs,  with  a Commentary  and  Annotations.”  The 
principal  objection  to  this  opinion  is,  that  the  condudt  of 
the  poem  does  not  admit  of  fuch  a diliribution  ; and  the  dif- 
tinguifiaing  eacli  day  by  fome  didindt  ceremony  is  a mere 
fuppofition  unfupported  by  fadt. 

The  elegant  and  learned  bifhop  Lowth  devotes  two  of  his 
Przleclioncs  to  an  examination  of  this  poem,  and  he  deter- 
mines it,  with  Boffuet,  to  be  a facred  drama , though  defi- 
cient in  fome  of  the  effential  reqniiites  of  dramatic  compofi- 
tion.  Sir  W.  Jones,  from  his  knowledge  of  Eadern  poetry, 
was  led  to  compare  fome  parts  of  it  with  fimilar  produdtions 
among  the  Arabians,  and  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  to  be  claffed  with  the  Hebrew  idyls.  Poef.  Afiat.  Com. 
p.  92.  Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  illudrious 
fcholar,  Mr.  M.  Good,  in  an  elegant  metrical  verfion, with 
which  he  has  favoured  the  public,  confiders  the  Song  of 
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Songs  as  forming  not  one  continued  and  individual  poem, 
but  a feries  of  poems,  each  didindl  and  independent  of  the 
other  ; and  he  denominates  them  facred  idyls.  “ The  Song 
of  Songs,”  he  fays,  “ cannot  be  one  connedted  epithala- 
mium,  fince  the  tranfitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wilded 
flights  of  the  Oriental  mufe,  and  evidently  imply  a variety 
of  openings  and  tranfitions  ; while,  as  a regular  drama,  it  is 
deficient  in  every  requifite  that  could  give  it  fuch  a clafiilica- 
tion.”  In  oppofition  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
fubjedt  of  the  poem,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  the  fame  ; 
the  perfonages,  introduced  as  fpeakers,  are  the  fame  ; and, 
though  to  a modern  reader  the  tranfitions  in  many  places 
may  feem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  unconnected,  the  con- 
dudt  of  the  piece  is  not  fufpended,  but  carried  on  under  a 
fable  regularly  conftrudted,  and  terminating  in  a conclufion 
interefting  and  unexpedted.  The  apparent  want  of  connec- 
tion in  the  fentiments  of  an  ancient  dramatic  compofition 
mud  be  manifed  ; and  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a critic  to  remove 
thofe  caufes,  by  pointing  out  the  place  of  reprefentation  ; 
by  affigning  to  the  proper  charaters  their  refpedtive 
fpeeches  ; by  unfolding  in  the  hidory  of  the  times,  the  event 
on  which  the  fable  is  condrudted  ; by  marking  the  com- 
mencement and  clofe  of  the  feveral  adis  or  ftages  of  the  ac- 
tion : in  a word,  by  conveying  his  own  imagination,  and 
that  of  his  reader,  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  and  thus  call- 
ing the  eye,  as  it  were,  to  the  abidance  of  the  ear  in  deve- 
loping the  unity  of  the  fubiedt,  and  fupplying  the  fmoothnefs 
of  the  tranfitions. 

Having  thus  produced  the  fentiments  of  others  refpedling 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  Canticles,  we  fhall  next  briefly 
date  thofe  of  an  ingenious  friend,  who  confiaers  it,  for  the 
reafons  which  he  has  adduced,  as  a parable  in  the  form  of 
a drama. 

Firfl,  When  clofely  examined,  it  will  appear  to  poflefs  all 
the  effential  qualities  of  a drama.  The  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  (as  related  I Kings  i,  i.)  a 
political  event  which,  from  the  perfonages  concerned  in  it, 
would  be  intereding  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  was,  as  fuch,  pro- 
per to  furnifli  the  fable  of  it.  The  writer  is  entirely  left  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  the  whole  of  the  compofition  is  brought 
forward  before  the  reader  in  parts  between  the  fpeakers. 
The  dramatis  perfona  are  Solomon,  the  bride,  her  attend- 
ants, and  the  virgins  of  Jerufalem.  It  fhould  be  obferved, 
though  the  fadt  has  indeed  been  overlooked  by  the  critics, 
that  all  advance  is  made  by  the  lady  herfelf.  She  comes  to 
his  palace  unfetched,  and  apparently  unfolicited.  Finding  him 
not  there,  fhe  goes  in  fearch  of  him,  intreats  to  be  received 
into  his  embrace ; and  when,  without  denying,  he  eludes 
her  intreaties,  fhe  purfues  him  in  the  ardour  of  her  affedlion 
almod  beyond  the  bounds  of  female  delicacy  and  modefiy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  royal  fpoufe  is  cold  at  heart,  and  dif- 
tant,  prone  to  recede,  and  to'  intrigue  with  his  favourite 
concubines,  but  anxious  to  conceal  his  indifference  and  infi- 
delity under  laboured  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  his  fpoufe. 
The  aftion  is  complete,  polleffing  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end,  and  compofed  of  fcenes,  the  fhiiting  of  which, 
if  obferved  by  a modern  reader  as  by  an  ancient  fpedtator, 
would  have  preferved  the  condudl  of  the  piece  uniform  and 
confident.  The  plot,  it  mud  be  allowed,  is  very  Ample, 
the  intricacies  of  it  arifing  only'  from  thofe  unforefeen  impe- 
diments which  were  thrown  by  rival  beauties  in  the  way  of 
the  royal  bride,  and  which  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  the 
objeft  of  her  attachment.  The  catadrophe  is  the  triumph 
of  honourable  love  over  the  allurements  of  fedudxion,  and  the 
fecurityof  virtuous  enjoyment  over  the  torments  of  jeaioufy 
and  illicit  fruition. 

Secondly,  Coniidered  as  a parable , like  other  parables, 


while  it  conveys  a literal  fenfe  intereding  and  appropriate, 
it  conveys  iikewife  a religious  leffon  of  fupreme  importance. 
Now  the  method  of  decyphering  a fable  or  parable  is,  not 
by  feeking  under  the  veil  of  the  allegory  certain  maxims  of 
recondite  wifdom,  which  bear  no  rcfemblance  to  the  literal 
fenfe,  but  by  fadts  generally  known  a-id  fully  underdood  : 
nor  is  the  interpretation  to  be  deemed  true,  unlefs,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  parable  of  Nathan  or  that  of  the  fower,  there 
fubfids  an  obvious  and  charadferidic  analogy  between  the 
Ample  and  the  metaphorical  acceptation.  On  this  principle, 
it  is  apprehended  that,  in  the  parable  of  the  Canticles,  the 
bride  means  the  'Jewifh  religion,  and  the  royal  fpoule  the 
Jewifh  nation,  reprefented  under  the  name  and  perfon  of 
their  ruler  and  chief ; and  the  objedl  of  it  is  to  delineate, 
under  images  borrowed  from  the  connubial  date,  the  con- 
dudt  of  the  Ifraelites  at  large,  and  that  of  Solomon  in  par- 
ticular, in  refpedt  to  their  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  Jehovah. 
In  proof  of  this  pofition,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpecify  a few 
leading  particulars. 

1.  The  relation  fubfiding  between  Jehovah  and  the  Jews, 
as  his  chofen  people,  is  ulually  deferibed,  in  the  Jewifh 
writings,  in  language  expreflive  of  the  relation  between  a 
hufband  and  the  woman  who  is  the  objedl  of  his  peculiar  af- 
fedlion and  choice.  See  Ifa.  liv.  3.  Jer.  iii.  i.  Ezek.  xvi. 
xxiii.  Hof.  i.  Mat.  ix.  15.  xxv.  Rev.  xix.  7. 

2.  The  defeription,  given  in  the  poem,  of  the  royal 
bride  confids  of  thofe  figures  and  allufions  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Jewifh  feriptures,  are  employed  to  delineate  the 
charadler  of  true  religion.  Thus  fire  is  faid  to  be  a fountain, 
to  be  a garden,  to  have  a vineyard,  to  be  more  delicious  than 
wine.  See  Ifa.  v.  t.  Mark  xii.  1.  Ifa.  xii.  2,3.  Johniv. 
14.  vii,  37.  Pf.  xix.  10. 

3..  While  the  royal  lover  is  lavifh  of  his  encomiums  on  the 
beauty  of  his  bride,  he  was  cold  and  faithlefs,  and  all  ad- 
vance is  made  by  herfelf.  This  delineates  with  exadtnefs 
the  charadler  of  the  Jews,  with  refpedl  to  their  religion.  It 
was  bedowed  upon  them  unafked  and  undeferved.  While 
loud  in  praife  of  their  worfhip,  they  were  ever  prone  to  the 
idolatry  of  their  neighbours  ; and  the  God  they  were  for- 
faking  ceafed  not,  as  it  were,  to  purfue  them,  and  to  folicit 
their  return  to  him.  We  read  of  Solomon,  (t  Kings  i. 

1 — 7O  that  the  drange  women  he  married  were  the  means 
of  feducing  his  heart  from  God  ; and  the  bride  feerns  to  have 
been  fendble  that  the  virgins,  with  whom  he  affociated,  were 
the  caufe  of  alienating  his  affedlions  from  her,  and  fhe  re- 
peatedly intreats  them  not  to  fir  up  nor  awake  her  beloved. 

4.  Solomon  built  a temple  in  which  the  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  true  God  might  be  cultivated  ; and  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  temple  was  appointed  by  the  wifdom  of  heaven 
to  be  but  an  introdudrion  to  the  more  rational  fervice  of  the 
Chridian  church.  For  this  reafon,  the  temple  might  be 
confidered  as  the  cradle  or  couch  in  which  the  Jewifh  religion 
was  to  be  nurfed,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  conveyed  home  to 
her  parent’s  houfe  ; that  houfe  of  which  God  was  the  owner 
and  author,  and  of  which  Chrid  was  the  chief  corner-done. 
Accordingly  the  royal  lover  is  reprefented  as  making  a couch 
for  the  bride.  In  this  grand  palanquin  fixe  is  conveyed 
home  with  her  hufband  ; and  here  fhe  expedis  to  enjoy  his 
undivided  attachment,  without  any  apprehenfion  from  the 
fedudtive  arts  of  her  rivals.  And  it  is  certain  that  thofe  of 
the  Jews  who  pafied  over  from  the  temple  to  the  Chridian 
church  never  afterwards  relapfed  to  idolatry,  but  ever  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God. 

5.  The  temple  being  made  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon,  the 
bridal  couch  is,  for  this  reafon,  reprefented  as  made  of  the 
fame  timber.  Hence  with  much  propriety  the  roy«i  lover 
invokes  his  bride  to  come  from  Lebanon,  and  other  hills, 
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•whence  the  materials  for  the  temple  were  brought ; and  hence 
too,  with  equal  propriety,  the  language  in  which  the  huf- 
band  celebrates  the  accomplidiments  of  his  fpoufe  is  copied 
from  that  temple  which  was  devoted  to  her  fervice. 

6.  When  they  arrived  in  the  parent’s  houfe,  (he  informs 
her  hufband,  “ We  have  a filler  who  is  little,  and  hath  no 
bofom.”  Which  means  that,  when  the  Jewilh  temple  was 
exchanged  for  the  church  of  Chrilt,  Judaifm  itfelf  pointed 
out  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  which  being  in  its  infancy  en- 
cumbered with  rites  and  ceremonies,  had  not  yet  all  its  vi- 
gour and  purity.  To  the  information  of  the  bride  refpefi- 
ing  her  younger  filler  the  king  replies,  “If  (lie  be  a wall , 
we  will  build  for  her  a palace  of  filver ; and  if  (he  be  a door, 
we  will  enclofe  her  with  boards  of  cedar.”  Which  is  to 
this  effedl : “ If  the  new  religion,  the  younger  filler,  be  in- 
tended as  a wall  or  an  additional  fecuriiy  of  the  old ; if  the 
religion  of  the  gofpel  prove  an  auxiliary  to  the  fervice  of  the 
temple,  we  Jews  will  ere£l  for  her  portion  a fplendid  refi- 
dence  ; we  will  adopt  her  as  a beautiful  appendage  of  Jii- 
daifm;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  (lie  will  abolilh  the  Levi- 
tical  code,  and  throw  open  a door  to  receive  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  we  will  rejett  her,  and  endeavour 
to  clofe  up  the  breach  which  (he  has  made  in  our  difpenfa- 
tion.” The  anfwer  of  the  bride  is  remarkable:  “ I am  a 
wall.;”  by  which  fhe  delicately  hints  that  Jhe  was  the  means 
of  enclofing  the  chofen  people  of  God,  and  of  feparating 
them  from  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours  ; but  that  her 
younger  filler  was  intended  to  remove  this  wall  of  feparation, 
and  to  unite  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the  knowledge 
and  worfhip  of  the  true  God.” 

7.  The  gradual  expanfion  of  revelation,  from  the  firft 
dawn  of  it  in  the  garden  of  Eden  till  it  reached  its  meridian 
effulgence,  in  confequence  of  the  death  and  refurre&ion  of 
Chrill,  is  thus  beautifully  pourtrayed  in  the  character  of  the 
bride  : “ Who  is  (he  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair 
as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  Jim,  and  ferene  as  the  Jlarry 
hop  ?” 

Finally,  The  royal  hulband  addreffes  his  bride  as  being  at 
the  fame  time  his  filler,  My  ffler,  my  fpoufe.  Thefe  two 
inconfident  relations  are  now  eafily  explained.  The  father 
of  the  hufband,  the  Creator  of  the  Jews,  was  alfo  the  author 
of  their  religion.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  being 
defeended  from  the  fame  great  Parent,  were  alfo  a brother 
and  filler. 

The  metaphorical  fenfe  thus  capable  of  being  put  upon 
every  part  of  this  poem,  jufiifies  the  high  appellation  oiThe 
Song  of  Songs,  which  has  ever  been  given  it.  It  accounts  alfo 
for  its  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Chriftians,  as  a facred 
eompoftion,  and  for  its  reception  fir (l  into  the  Jewilh,  and 
then  into  the  Chriftian  canon.  On  its  firlt  publication  its 
allegorical  import  mull  have  been  generally  underftood  ; and 
it  was  natural  that,  as  with  the  procefs  of  time  it  became  un- 
intelligible, it  fhould  Hill  retain  the  high  rank  and  ellimation 
which  at  fir (l  it  fo  judly  acquired.  It  was  alfo  equally  natural 
in  the  firft  Chriflian  writers,  on  receiving  it  into  the  canon  of 
the  Jewifh  feriptures,  but  without  knowing  the  true  fignifica- 
tion  of  it,  to  interpret  it  as  referring  to  Chrill  and  his  church. 
The  interpretation,  however,  though  adopted  by  mod  mo- 
dern divines,  has  only  involved  it  in  mydery,  fancy,  and  ab- 
furdity  ; and  the  conftqnence  was  that  its  claims  to  infpira- 
tion  have  been  called  in  quedion  ; nor  is  there  any  means  of 
redoring  it,  in  ihe  edirnationof  rational  critics,  to  the  facred 
writings,  but  by  difclofing  the  beautiful  leffon  of  religious 
wifdom  concealed  under  the  veil  of  its  allegory.  The  epi- 
logue, refpe&ing  the  younger  brother  and  filter,  demondrates 
that  its  views  terminate  in  the  temple  fervice.  While,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  allufion  at  the  clofe  to  the  rife  of  the 


gofpel,  and  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place 
fo  many  hundred  years  after  Solomon,  provesthat  the  author 
was  actuated  by  divine  infpiration. 

CANTICUM,  Latin,  in  Mujic,  a motet,  anthem,  or  fa- 
cred fong. 

CANTU,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Albion,  or 
Britain,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  which  from 
them  was  called  Cantium.  See  Cantium. 

CANTILENA,  in  Mujic , an  Italian  word  equivalent  to 
melody,  the  treble,  the  principal  part  of  a compofition,  op- 
pofed  to  the  repieno,  or  under  parts,  either  in  indrumental  or 
vocal  mufic. 

CANTILLANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
country  of  Seville,  feated  on  the  Guadalquiver ; 11  miles 
N.W.  of  Carmona. 

CANTIMARONS,  or  Catimarqns,  a kind  of  floats 
or  rafts,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coad  of  Coromandel 
to  go  a fifhing  in,  and  to  trade  along  the  coad.  They  are 
made  of  three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  trunks  of  trees  dug 
hollow,  and  tied  together  with  cacao  ropes,  with  a triangular 
fail  in  the  middle,  made  of  matts.  The  perfons  who  manage 
them  are  aimed  half  in  the  water,  there  being  only  a place  in 
the  middle  a little  railed  to  hold  their  merchandife;  which 
lad  particular  is  only  to  be  underdood  of  the  trading  canti- 
marons,  and  not  of  thofe  who  go  fifhing. 

CANTING-Arms,  among  Heralds,  are  thofe  arms  which 
exprefs  their  owner’s  furname.  Thefe  anfwer  to  what  the 
French  call  armes  parlantes  ; they  are  a fort  of  rebufes,  and 
are  never  prelumed  to  be  noble.  See  Arms. 

Canting-  quoins,  in  Ship  Building , the  fame  as  cantic-quoins. 
See  Cant  and  Quoin. 

CANTICEBIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  Danube. 

CANTIUM,  as  it  is  called  by  Casfar  and  Ptolemy, 
Cantia  of  Bede,  now  Kent,  derives  its  name  and  that  of  its 
inhabitants,  mod  p'obably,  from  the  Britidi  word  “ Cant,” 
which  fignifies  an  angle  or  corner,  and  applied  to  this  part  of 
Britain  from  its  form  and  fituation.  It  is  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  a narrow  fea,  called  by  Solinus  “ Fretum  Gal- 
licum,”  but  by  Tacitus  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  “Fretum 
Oceani,”  and  “ Oceanus  Fretalis.”  The  places  of  Cantium 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  are  Durovernum,  Durobrivis,  Du- 
rolenuin,  Portus  Rutupise,  Portus  Dubris,  Regulbium  or 
Regulium,  and  Portus  Lemanus,  now  Canterbury,  Rochef- 
ter,  Lenham,  Richborough,  Dover,  Reculver,  and  Leine. 
Ptolemy  reckons  Londinum,  London,  among  the  cities  of 
the  Cantii ; but  in  this  particular  he  was  certainly  miilaken. 
This  was  probably  the  firlt  didrieft  of  Britain  which  received 
a colony  from  the  continent ; and  it  is  no  lefs  probable  that 
it  had  frequently  changed  its  maders,  by  new  colonies,  who 
came  over  from  time  to  time,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  far- 
ther north.  Arnidd  all  its  revolutions  it  retains  its  appro- 
priate name,  and  it  was  transferred  to  all  the  fucceffive  tribes 
by  which  it  was  inhabited.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  in- 
vafion  its  inhabitants  were  evidently  of  Belgic  origin,  who 
had  arrived  at  fo  late  a period,  that  they  differed  in  no  re- 
fpecl  from  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  “ The  in- 
habitants of  Kent  (fays  Caefar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  10.)  are 
the  mod  civilifed  of  all  the  Britons,  and  differ  but  very  little 
in  their  manners  from  the  Gauls.”  This  refemblance  was 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  their  fituation,  which,  being  neared 
to  the  continent,  was  moll  frequented  by  emigrants  from 
thence.  It  was  this  fituation,  alio,  thatexpofed  them  to  the 
fird  affaults  of  the  Romans.  Caffar,  in  both  his  expeditions 
into  this  idand,  landed  in  Kent ; and  therefore  we  may  con-, 
elude,  that  the  Cantii  were  principally  concerned  in  the 
vigorous  oppofition  that  was  made  to  his  landing,  and  in  the 
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feveral  fkirmifhes  and  battles  that  were  fought  agaiull  him 
after  his  landing  ; particularly,  they  made  a very  bold  but 
unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  his  naval  camp.  Their  refiflance, 
however,  was  lefs  vigorous  on  the  next  invafion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ; for  we  learn  from  Dio  (1.  lx.) 
that  Aulus  Plautius,  the  Roman  general  in  that  expedition, 
traverfcd  their  country  without  feeing  an  enemy  ; and  as 
they  now  fubmitted  to  the  power  of  Rome  without  a tlrng- 
gle,  fo  they  continued  in  a ftate  of  quiet  fubmiffion  to  it  to 
the  very  lalt.  Cantium,  in  the  molt  perfect  Hate  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  formed  a part  of  the  province  which  was 
called  “ Flavia  Csefarienfis.”  Henry’s  Hift.vol.  i.  p.  253,  Bvo. 

CANTO  denotes  a part  or  divifion  of  a poem,  anfwering 
to  what  is  otherwife  called  a book.  The  word  is  Italian,  and 
properly  fignifies  fong.  TafTo,  Arioflo,  and  feveral  other 
Italians,  have  divided  their  longer  or  heroic  poems  into 
cantos.  In  imitation  of  them  Scarron  has  alfo  divided  his 
Gigantomachia,  and  Boileau  his  Lutrin,  into  chants  or 
longs.  The  like  ufage  has  been  adopted  by  fome  Englilh 
writers,  as  Butler,  who  has  divided  his  Hudibras,  and 
Dr.  Garth  his  Difpenfary,  into  cantos.  A tranflator  of 
part  of  Virgil’s  ALnud,  has  even  fubdividcd  a book  of  Virgil 
into  feveral  cantos. 

Canto,  Ilal.  a fong,  part  of  a poem.  II  canto,  in  Mujic , 
implies  the  firlt  treble  of  a vocal  compofition,  in  four  parts. 
In  a chorus  of  more  than  four  parts,  there  is  frequently  a fe- 
cond  canto;  as  canto  2do.  the  fecond  treble.  Canto  fermo, 
plain  chant,  canto  Gregoriano,  the  Gregorian  chant,  or  the 
chant  instituted  by  pope  Gregory,  written  in  the  Roman 
mifials,  in  fquare  black  notes,  on  three  or  four  lines  only. 
Canto Jigurato,  florid  counterpoint. 

CANTOCRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  22 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Turin. 

CANTON,  John,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious  natural 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Stroud  in  Gloucefterfhire,  July 
31,  1 7 1 S,  O.  S.  ; and  having,  at  an  early  age,  made  a 
confiderable  proficiency  in  mathematics,  under  the  tuition  of 
a fchoolmalter  in  his  native  town,  he  was  taken  from  fchool 
to  learn  the  bufinefs  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a 
weaver  of  broad  cloth.  This  employment,  fo  unfuitable  to 
his  faculties  and  views,  did  not  rellrain  his  ardour  in  the 
profecution  of  fcience  ; and  his  acquaintance  with  aftronomy 
was  at  this  time  fo  confiderable,  that  by  the  help  of  the 
Caroline  tables  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other 
celeifial  phenomena.  He  alfo  conltrufted  feveral  kinds  of 
dials.  In  his  favourite  purfuits  he  encountered  many  dif- 
ficulties and  difeouragements;  but  devoting  thofe  hours  to 
ftudy.  which  the  family  fpent  in  fleep,  and  reduced  to  the 
neccfiity  of  fecreting  a candle  for  this,  purpofe,  he  made 
fuch  progrefsthat  he  was  able  to  conltruft,  with  a common 
knife,  an  upright  fun-dial  of  Hone,  which  ferved  to 
fhew  not  only  the  hour  of  the  day,  but  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  fome  other  partioulars. 
This  dial  was  placed  in  the  front  of  his  father’s  houfe,  and 
as  it  excited  the  admiration  of  feveral  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, it  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  gaining  for  him  an  accefs  to  their  libraries. 
In  one  of  thefe  libraries  he  found  Martin’s  Philofophical 
Grammar,  in  the  perufal  of  which  he  lirit  acquired  his 
tafte  for  natural  philofophy.  In  another  library  he  met 
with  a pair  of  globes,  the  ufe  of  which  facilitated  his  folu- 
tion  of  various  problems.  At  this  time  he  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Miles,  a dilfenting  minilter  at  Tooting, 
near  London,  well  lkilled  in  natural  knowledge,  and  a re- 
fpedtable  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Canton  ac- 
companied Dr.  Miles  to  London,  in  1737,  and  after  rc- 
fiding  with  him  for  fome  time,  he  articled  himluf  for  five 
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years  as  an  alfidant  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mailer  of  an 
academy  in  Spital-fquare.  Having  recommended  himfelf  in 
this  fubordinate  fituation,  by  his  ingenuity,  application,  and 
good  conduct,  he  was  taken  into  partnerlhip  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins in  1742,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  him  in  his  fchool, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  The  fcience  of  electricity 
had  for  fome  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Canton  ; 
and  after  the  difeovery  of  the  Leyden  phial  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1745,  he  made  it  the  objeCt  of  his  parti- 
cular inveltigation,  and  in  the  following  year  his  method 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated  in 
it  was  communicated  by  Dr.  William  Watlon  to  the  Royal 
Society.  His  mode  of  doing  this,  as  Dr.  Prieflley  obferves, 
in  his  “ Hiitory  of  EleCiricity,”  had  a near  affinity  to  the 
difeovery  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1749,  he  afiilted  his  friend  Benjamin  Robins,  Efq.  in  his 
experiments  for  afeertaining  the  height  to  which  rockets 
afeend,  and  the  distance  at  which  their  light  may  be  feeti. 
In  January,  17J0,  Mr.  Canton  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  “ Method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  without 
the  ufe  of,  and  yet  far  fuperior  to  any  natural  ones,”  The 
difeovery  of  this  method  had  been  made  fome  time  before  ; 
but  Mr.  Canton,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  with  refpeCl  to 
Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  delayed  the  publication  of  it,  till  he 
was  urged  to  it  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  This  communica- 
tion was  foon  followed  in  the  fame  year  by  his  being  eledted 
a member  of  the  Society,  and  by  his  receiving  its  gold  me- 
dal. In  this  year  he  was  alfo  complimented  with  the  de- 
gree of  Maiter  of  Arts,  by  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and,  in  1 751,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Society.  On  occalion  of  the  change  of  the  fiyle  in  1772, 
he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  feveral  memorial  canons 
for  finding  leap-year,  the  dominical  letter,  the  epadl,  &c. 
which  were  afterwards  publifhed  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his 
“ Introduction  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes.” 

In  1752,  Mr.  Canton  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firfl 
perfon  in  England,  who,  by  drawing  the  eleCcric  fire  from 
the  clouds,  during  a thunder-ftorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's 
hypothefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  In 
1753  his  paper,  entitled  “ Eleftrical  Experiments,  with  an 
Attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  Phenomena,”  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society.  This  paper,  as  well  as  another 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  1754,  contains  fome  curious 
fafts  and  diicoveries,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in 
the  H ifl or y of  Electricity.  Mr.  Canton,  in  1752,  fent 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lady’s  Diary  a folution  of  the  prize 
queftio-n  for  that  year,  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the 
“ fhooting  of  liars.”  The  anfwer  was  anonymous  ; but  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpfon,  who  then  conducted  the  Diary,  fent  the 
prize  to  Mr.  Canton,  accompanied  with  a note  infprming 
him  that,  though  he  had  concealed  his  name,  he  knew  him  to 
be  the  author,  becaufe  no  one  elfe  could  have  anfwered  the 
queftion.  Our  author’s  next  communication  to  the  public 
was  a letter  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  September, 
1759,  on  the  eleCtrical  properties  of  the  tourmalin  ; 
which  fee.  In  the  fame  year  the  Royal  Society  received  a 
paper,  entitled,  “ An  Attempt  to  account  for  the  regular 
diurnal  Variation  of  the  horizontal  Magnetic  Needle,  and 
alio  for  its  irregular  Variation  at  the  Time  of  an  Aurora 
Borealis.”  Mr.  Canton’s  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  November 
1761  ; and  in  1762,  a letter  addreffed  by  him  to  Dr.  Franklin 
was  read,  containing  remarks  on  Mr.  Dtlaval’s  eleCtrical  ex- 
periments; in  December  of  the  fame  year  his  curious  paper 
entitled  “ Experiments  to  prove  thatWater  is  not  incompref- 
fible”  was  also  communicated  to  the  Society.  See  Compres- 
sion. Thefe  experiments,  as  they  refuted  the  famous 
Florentii  e experiment,  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
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conclusion  deduced  from  them  very  cautioufly  received. 
They  were  repeated  before  a committee  of  the  Society,  who 
profeffed  themfclves  fatisfied  with  their  accuracy  and  with  the 
faft  inferred  from  them  ; and  in  confequence  of  their  report, 
the  council  unanimoufly  voted  to  Mr.  Canton  the  gold  me* 
dal,  which  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1765.  In  1768  our  author  communicated  to  the  Society, 
“ An  eafy  Method  of  making  a phofphorus,  that  will  im- 
bibe and  emit  Light,  like  the  Bologntan  done,  with  Expe- 
riments and  Obfervations.”  See  Phosphorus.  Mr, 
Canton  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who,  in  1769,  took  into  conlideration  the  belt  and  the  molt 
effectual  method  of  fixing  eleftrical  conductors  to  preferve 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  from  damage  by  lightning  : and 
the  mode  which  they  recommended  has  been  put  into  execu- 
tion. Our  author’s  laft  paper,  addrefTed  to  the  Royal  Society, 
was  read  in  December  1769,  and  contained  “ Eperiments 
to  prove  that  the  Luminoufnefs  of  the  Sea  arifes  from  the 
Putrefa&ion  of  its  animal  Subltances.”  Betides  the  papers 
above  recited,  and  which  have  been  feleited  on  account'  of 
their  peculiar  importance  and  utility,  Mr.  Canton  wrote  a 
number  of  others,  which  appeared  in  feveral  different  publi- 
cations. The  compiler  of  this  article  had  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Canton  for  feveral  of  the 
fall  years  of  his  life;  and  he  can  bear  tellimony  from  his 
own  obfervation  to  the  peculiar  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  his 
apparatus,  and  to  the  accuracy  and  addrefs  with  which  he 
conducted  his  experiments.  He  can  alfo  teftify  with  gra- 
titude and  pleafure  to  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  to 
the  readinefs  with  which  he  communicated  information  to 
all  who  wifhed  to  receive,  and  who  feemed  difpofed  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  it.  His  death,  of  a dropfy  in  the  thorax, 
’probably  occafioned  by  his  fedentary  and  ft udioijs  habits,  at 
comparatively  the  early  age  of  54,  in  March  1772,  was 
much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  not  only  as  it  de- 
prived them  of  an  efteemed  friend,  but  as  his  deceafe  was  no 
inconftderable  lofs  to  the  interefts  of  fcience,  which  he 
affiduoufiy  cultivated  and  improved.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1744,  and  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children,  fur- 
vivedhim.  His  eldeft  fon,  Mr.  William  Canton,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  aeademy.  Biog.  Brit. 

Canton,  in  Geography , a quarter  of  a city,  confidered 
as  feparated  and  detached  from  the  reft. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Italian  cantons,  a fquare 
Jione , or  corner  Jlone. 

Canton  is  alfo  more  frequently  ufed  for  a fmall  country, 
or  diftrift,  under  its  feparate  government.  Such  are  the 
thirteen  Swifs  cantons  ; each  of  which  forms  a republic  apart ; 
but  all  are  leagued  together,  ^nd  conftitute  what  is  called 
the  Helvetic  body.  See  Swisserland. 

Canton,  in  the  late  organization  of  the  French  conftitu- 
tion,  denotes  a fubdivifion  of  a diftritft,  as  the  diftridts  are 
fubdivilions  of  the  departments.  See  Department.  Each 
canton. is  cornpofed  of  a certain  number  of  communes  (fee 
Commune)  ; and  is  comprehended  within  the  jurifdidtion 
of  a juftice  of  peace.  The  “ aflembly  of  canton”  is  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  citizens  domiciliated  within  the  canton,  and 
who  are  inferibed  upon  the  communal  lift  of  the  diilridl. 
The  ftril  conful  nominates  the  prefident  of  this  aflembly, 
whofe  functions  laft  five  years  ; and  he  is  afiifted  by  four 
ferutineers  and  a fecretary.  Each  aflembly  of  canton  divides 
itfelf  into  fedtions,  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  the  func- 
tions that  belong  to  it ; and  it  propofes  two  citizens,'  from 
whom  the  firft  conful  chufes  the  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
canton,  and  alfo  two  citizens  for  every  vacant  place  of  de- 
puty. The  jutlices  of  peace,  and  their  deputies  are  appoint- 
ed fty  ten  years.  In  the  cities  confifting  of  5000  perfons 
the  aflembly  of  canton  prefents  two  citizens  for  each  place 


in  the  municipal  council ; find  in  cities,  where  are  feveral  af- 
femblies  of  canton,  each  aflembly  is  empowered  in  like  man- 
ner to  prefent  two  citizens  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
members  of  the  municipal  councils  are  taken  by  each  aftem- 
bly  of  canton  from  a lift  of  300  perfons  of  the  firft  confider- 
ation  of  the  canton  ; and  t„hefe  councils  fhall  be  renewed,  ona 
half,  every  ten  years.  The  firft  conful  chufes  the  mayors  and 
affiftants  in  the  faid  councils,  who  are  continued  five  years  in 
office,  but  may  be  rechofen.  The  aflembly  of  canton  nomi- 
nates for  the  eledloral  college  of  diftiidl.  the  number  of  mem- 
bers affigntd  to  it,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens 
of  which  it  is  cornpofed  ; and  it  nominates  to  the  electoral 
college  of  department,  from  a given  lift,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers afligned  to  it.  The  government  convenes  the  afl'emblies 
of  canton,  and  fixes  the  time  of  their  duration,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  meeting. 

Canton,  or  Qu AN«-CHOG-roo,  a city  and  maritime 
port  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong 
or  Canton.  The  city  and  the  fuburbs  are  fituated  for  the 
molt  part  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Pe-kiang  river,  which 
communicates  by  canals  with  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  city  is  cornpofed,  as  it  were,  of  three  different  cities, 
feparated  by  lofty  walls,  but  fo  connedtad,  that  the  fame 
gate  ferves  to  pafs  from  the'  one  and  to  enter  into  the 
other.  Thefe  three  cities  united  form  a regular  fquare,  and 
the  city  wall  is  faid  to  be  about  fix  or  feven  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; though  the  inclofure  is  occupied  partly  by  pleafure- 
grounds  and  tiff-ponds,  as  well  as  by  private  and  public 
buildings.  The  fuburbs  are  much  more  extenfive.  The 
ftreets  are  long  and  ftraight,  chiefly  paved  with  flat  ftones, 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  triumphal  arches  ; 
fome  of  them  are  covered,  and  thefe  contain  the  richell 
(hops.  The  houfes  are  generally  low,  confifting  only  of 
one  ftory,  without  windows  to  the  ftreet ; but  other  build- 
ings, inhabited  by  the  moil  refpedlable  merchants  and  man- 
darins, are  lofty,  fpacious,  and  convenient.  Some  of  thefe 
are  fitted  up  in  the  Engliff  manner,  with  glafs  windows  and 
fire-grates,  the  latter  of  which  are  found  to  be  ufeful  about 
the  winter  folftice.  A large  garden  with  ponds  and  parterres 
furrounds  the  buildings.  On  one  fide  of  them  is  a temple  ; 
and  on  the  other,  a high  edifice,  the  top  of  which  commands 
a view  of  the  river  and  (hipping,  as  well  as  of  the  city  and 
the  country  to  a confiderable  diftance.  Perfons  of  condition 
are  carried  in  chairs ; and  few  females  are  feen  in  the  ftreets. 
Thefe,  however,  are  continually  crowded,  efpecially  with 
perfons,  who  are  all  loaded,  and  moft  of  whom  have  their 
heads,  legs,  and  feet  bare.  There  is  no  other  convenience 
in  this  city  for  removing  goods  from  one  place  to  another 
but  by  means  of  porters.  The  quay  on  which  the  European 
fa&ories  are  built,  and  which  is  very  extenfive,  is  fituated, 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  difplays  by  flags  the  colours  of  every  nation.  Thefe 
factories  compofe  a long  range  of  buildings,  of  one  ftocy, 
with  feveral  yards.  From  behind,  they  form  a ftreet, 
crowded  with  ffops,  which  are  furniflied  with  every  kind  of 
merchandize  ; and  the  ftreet  is  elofed  at  the  two  extremities 
by  barriers,  beyond  which  the  Europeans  are  not  to* pafs. 
Formerly  they  went  every  where,  except  into  the  Tartar 
town,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Chinefe  town.  The  num- 
ber of  ftrangers  to  be  feen  in  the  fuburbs,  while  their  ffips 
are  loading  and  unloading  in  the  river,  together  with  their 
various  languages,  drefles,  and  chara&eriftic  deportment, 
would  give  occafton  to  doubt,  if  a judgment  were  to  be 
formed  from  that  part  of  the  town,  to  what  nation  it  be- 
longed. The  town  of  boats  is  a league  above  Canton. 
They  are  all  in  llrait  rows,  and  form  ftreets.  Each  boat, 
being  tolerably  large  and  covered,  affords  an  habitation  to  a 
whole  family  ; who  have  alfo  a fmall  boat  to  procure  provi-( 
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{ions,  as  well  as  to  go  on  fhore  when  occafion  requires.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  fuburbs  of  Canton 
is  edimated  at  a million  and  a half ; and  if  we  confider  the 
great  extent  of  the  city,  the  vad  refort  of  trading  veffels 
and  boats,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  mechanics,  tradefmen, 
merchants,  merchants’  clerks,  porters,  watermen,  filhermen, 
hufbandmen,  and  mariners,  this  eftimate  will  not  be  thought 
extravagant.  The  garrifon  is  fometimes  compofcd  of  20,000, 
et  other  times  of  25,000,  and  even  of  30,000  Tartars.  The 
number  of  perfons,  who  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  water  in 
boats,  and  who  are  prohibited  by  the  exprefs  regulation  of' 
the  law  from  fettling  on  fhore,  may  amount  to  300,000,  in- 
cluding the  women  of  the  town,  who  are  ellimated  at  40,000. 
Canton  is  not  onlyone  of  the  bell,  and  molt  conliderable  ports 
of  China,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  Europeans  are  permitted 
to  frequent;  it  isalfo  the  rendezvous  of  a great  proportion  of 
Chinefe  vefl'els,  trading  to  Cochinchina,  Formofa,  Hay  nan, 
Siam,  Malacca,  Achem,  Batavia,  the  Moluccas,  Japan,  See. 
The  great  objects  of  import  and  export  are  principally  carried 
on  in  this  city  by  means  of  agents  belonging  to  companies  in 
Europe.  Such  have  been,  as  Fir  G.  Staunton  obferves, 
(EmbalTy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  527.)  the  probity,  punc- 
tuality, and  credit  of  the  Engliih  Ead  India  company  in 
particular,  and  of  their  agents,  in  the  eilimation  of  the  Chi- 
nefe merchants,  that  their  goods  are  always  taken,  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  for  what  they  are  declared  in  the  invoice  ; 
and  the  bales  with  their  mark  pafs  in  trade,  without  exami- 
nation, throughout  the  empire.  Thefe  agents  are  divided 
generally  into  fuper-cargoes  and  writers ; and  they  are  al- 
lowed a commiffion  on  the  bufinefs  which  they  do,  according 
to  their  flations  in  the  fervice.  The  exports  of  Canton  con- 
fill  of  many  articles,  but  that  which  is  much  the  moll  con- 
liderable  is  tea  ; of  which  the  Europeans  and  Americans  re- 
ceived, in.  179.5,  .5>577>2°°  lbs.,  and  the  Englifh  private  trade 
amounted  to  23,733,810  lbs.  The  exports  from  Canton  to 
India  amounted,  in  1792,  to  330,000k,  leaving  a vail  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  India,  which  is  paid  in  calh.  The  articles 
purchafed  for  India  confill  chiefly  of  raw  and  wrought  iilk, 
fugar  and  fugar-candy,  tutenag,  alum,  porcelain,  camphor, 
nankeen  cloth,  quickiilver,  and  turmeric.  In  1792,  there 
were  imported  into  Canton  from  England,  in  16  company’s 
{hips,  to  the  amount  of  near  i,ooo,oool.  in  lead,  tin,  woollens, 
together  with  furs,  and  other  articles  of  private  trade. 
The  order  for  woollens  only  in  the  following  year  was 
250,000k  higher  than  the  preceding  year.  The  legal  trade 
from  the  Biitifh  dependencies  in  India  to  Canton,  in  1792, 
amounted  to  very  near  the  fum  of  700,000k,  befide  opium, 
which  is  clandeitinely  imported  there,  to  the  amount  of 
about  250,000k  The  articles  legally  imported  confided  of 
cotton,  tin,  pepper,  fandal-wood,  elephants’  teeth,  and  bees’ 
wax.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  European  nations  to 
Canton,  in  1792,  amounted  to  200, cook  ; and  their  exports 
to  upwards  of  600,000k  Many  of  the  imports  were  of  Britifh 
Hianufadture.  The  Canton  artills  are  uncommonly  expert 
in  the  imitation  of  European  works.  They  repair,  and  even 
make  watches,  copy  paintings,  and  colour  drawings,  with 
great  fuccefs.  They  fupply  itrangers  with  coarfe  filk  dock- 
ings, knit  or  woven  at  Canton,  though  few  or  none  of 
them  are  worn  by  the  natives.  The  toys  made  at  Canton, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  balancers  and  tumblers,  are 
partly  filled,  and  their  equilibrium  fudained,  by  quickfilver. 
The  lapidaries  of  Canton,  who  cu(.  diamonds,  ule  for  that 
purpofe  adamantine  fpar.  The  amalgama  of  tin  and  quick- 
filver  is  applied,  by  the  artills  in  Canton,  in  making  fmall 
mirrors,  with  glafs  blown  upon  the  fpot  from  broken  pieces  of 
that  material  imported  whole  from  Europe.  The  fpe&acles 
ufed  by  the  Chinefe  are  fortned  gf  crydal,  which  the  fc&ntoe 


artifts  cut  into  laminae,  with  a kind  of  Aeel  faw,  formed  by 
twiding  two  or  more  fine  iron  wires  together,  and  tying  them 
like  a bow-dring  to  the  extremities  of  a fmall  flexible  bamboo. 
The  filiceous  powder  of  the  crydal,  procured  by  fawing,  is 
received  into  a trough  of  water ; and  with  that  mixture 
the  wire  and  groove  formed  in  the  crydal  are  often  moidened. 
The  powder  of  the  crydal,  like  that  of  the  diamond,  helps 
to  cut  and  poiilh  ltfelf.  Gold  leaf  is  ufed  by  the  filk  or  vel- 
vet weavers  in  their  tiflues  and  embroideties.  Trinkets  alfo 
are  made  of  it  at  Canton,  which,  though  not  worn  by  the 
Chinefe,  are  fold  in  Europe  as  ealtern  ornaments.  Silver  is 
alfo  drawn  into  threads,  like  gold,  to  be  ufed  in  the  filk  and 
cotton  manufactures.  For  the  method  ufed  at  Canton  in 
preparing  their  white  copper  or  petung,  & c.  ; fee  that 
article. 

By  the  accurate  obfervations  of  Mr.  Raper,  during  the 
yeSr  1774,  cited  by  Kirwan  in  his  “ Edimate,”  Sec.  p.  97, 
the  temperature  of  Canton  was  750  14'. ; the  dandard  tem- 
perature 750  4'.  ; the  greated  heat  in  January  66°  5'.,  the 
lead  5 x 0 ; the  greated  heat  in  Augud  89°,  and  the  leaft 
8o°.  N.  lat.  23  0 7'  50".  E.  long.  1130  2'  15". 

Canton,  a province  of  China,  of  which  the  above  de- 
feribed  city  is  the  capital.  See  Quang-tong. 

Canton,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Norfolk  county, 
Mafiachufetts,  incorporated  in,  1797  ; being  formerly  the 
northern  part  of  Stoughton. 

Canton,  in  Heraldry,  is  one  of  the  nine  honourable  or- 
dinaries; being  a fquare  portion  of  the  efcutcheon  parted 
from  the  red. 

It  has  not  any  fixed  proportion ; though  regularly  it 
(hould  be  lefs  than  a quarter,  it  is  often  only  a ninth  part, 
and  ufed  as  an  addition,  or  difference,  frequently  to  exprefs 
badardy-.  The  canton  is  fometimes  placed  at  the  right  cor- 
ner, and  fometimes  at  the  left ; in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is 
called  a canton  finifler.  For  its  form,  fee  Plate , Heraldry. 

Canton  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fpaces  left  between  the 
branches  of  a crofs  or  faltier. 

To  Canton,  or  difpofe  of  in  cantonments,  in  French 
cantonner,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  to  dillribute  troops  in  towns 
and  villages  as  contiguous  to  one  another  and  as  nearly  in 
the  fame  line  as  poffible,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  command 
the  avenues  to  the  fame,  and  to  front  the  didrict  of  country 
the  enemy  is  in,  or  the  towns,  villages,  polls,  or  pofitions, 
he  may  occupy  or  poflefs  himfelf  of.  Troops  are  fometimes 
cantoned  after  the  fatigues  of  a fiege,  that  has  been  under- 
taken early  in  the  fpring,  that  they  may  have  forne  time  to 
repofe  and  recruit  themfelves ; fometimes  in  the  midd  of  a 
fatiguing  campaign,  for  the  purpofe  of  red  and  refrefliment ; 
fometimes  towards  the  clofe  of  a campaign,  when  forage  is 
fcanty  and  the  weather  intemperate,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
enemy  (hall  go  into  winter  quarters ; and  lometimes  before 
the  opening  of  an  early  campaign  for  the  fake  both  of  fub- 
fidence  and  of  convenience  to  a proper  or  eligible  camp  of 
exercife,  which  is  at  ali  times  within  reach  of  their  canton- 
ments, and  can  be  protedted  from  them. 

The  cantoning  of  troops  is  alfo  a phrafe  occafionallv, 
though  not  very  properly,  made  ufe  of  Ipr  the  difpoiing  or 
dillributing  of  troops  into  winter  quarters.  See  the  article 
Quarters. 

In  a garrifoned  town  or  place,  when  there  is  not  a fuffici- 
ency  of  barracks  and  cafemats  for  the  troops,  different  dif- 
tridls  of  it  are  allotted  to  different  regiments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  officers  and  men.  And  tuch  an  allotment 
or  divifion  of  the  town,  is  fometimes  called  the  cantoning  of  it. 

CANTONE,  in  Commerce,  a meafure  of  three  gallons, 
wine-meafure,  at  Alicant. 

CANTONED,  a word  ufed  in  ArchiieRvre » when  the 
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corner  of  a. building  is  adorned  with  a pilafler,  an  angular  co- 
lumn, ruftic  quoins,  or  any  thing  that  projt&s  beyond  the 
naked  of  the  wall. 

Cantoned,  Cantone',  or  Cantonized,  in  Heraldry, 
is  when  the  four  cantons,  or  fpaces  round  a crofs,  or  faltitr, 
are  filled  up  with  any  pieces. — lie  bears  gules,  a crofs 
argent,  cantoned  with  four  fcallop  ffiells. 

The-word  is  alfo  ufed  when  there  are  little  pieces  in  the 
cantons,  or  fpaces,  of  any  principal  figure  of  an  efcut- 
cheon.  Thus  the  faltier  of  Lenox  is  cantoned  with  four 
roles. 

CANTONING,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , denotes  the 
dividing  a thing  into  hundreds,  or  felling  it  by  hundred 
weights,  or  hundreds  in  tale. 

CANTONMENTS,  in  Military  Art,  area  fort  of  tran- 
fient  or  temporary  quarters  for  different  purpofes,  but  chief- 
ly for  the  repofe  of  troops.  Cantonments  differ  from  quar- 
ters in  this  refpeft,  that  the  former  are  feldom  made  ule  of 
but  for  a fhort  reft  or  refrefhment  to  an  army  that  is  much  fa- 
tigued, but  continues  to  do  the  fame  fort  of  duty  in  them  as 
in  the  field ; whereas  in  the  latter,  duty  is  performed  as  in 
garrifoned  places. 

In  quarters  of  cantonment,  the  treops  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  difpoftdof  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  order 
of  battle  ; viz.  with  the  cavalry  on  the  wings  and  the  in- 
fantry in  the  centre.  The  cantonments  fhould  not  be  very 
much  fcattered  or  extended.  They  ought  not  to  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  leagues,  in  front,  or  be  more  than  four  or  five  in 
depth.  Before  you  take  the  field,  they  fhould  be  a little 
contradled,  and  then  divided  or  difpofed  of  under  the  com- 
mand of  five  or  fix  of  the  oldeft  generals.  One  of  thefe 
fhould  command  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  another  that 
of  the  left,  and  the  reft  the  infantry  in  the  centre.  By  fuch 
a divifion  or  difpofition,  all  orders  from  the  commander  in 
chief  will  be  the  more  expeditiouflv  executed,  and  the  troops 
will  with  greater  eafe  form  their  columns  when  they  are  going 
to  take  the  field. 

CANTOR,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cerambyx, 
found  in  China.  The  thorax  is  unarmed,  cinereous,  with 
black  dots  : wing-cafes  pale,  teftaceous  ; bidentated  at  the 
tip,  and  cinereous  with  black  fpots.  Fabricius. — Obf. 
This  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  villofe. 

Cantor,  Lat.  a finger,  a chanter.  In  the  Lutheran 
•church,  the  cantor  is  the  coryphaeus  of  the  pfalmody.  In 
moil  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  proteftant  religion  is  efta- 
blifhed,  each  parifh  has  a cantor  to  teach  finging,  and  to 
direct  the  chorus. 

Though  cantor  is  a general  appellation  for  a finger,  it  is 
in  a particular  manner  applied,  in  this  country,  to  the  per- 
fon  who  has  the  direction  of  finging  the  pfalms  and  hymns 
in  parifh  churches.  He  is  precentor,  or  leader  of  the  pfalm, 
which  he  likewife  ends,  by  finging  the  laft  word  of  every 
line  ; fo  that  he  may  be  called  the  alpha  and  omega  of  facred 
fortg. 

The  cantor,  who  is  likewife  frequently  fchoolmafter, 
befides  having  a good  voice,  fhould  neceflarily  underftand 
counterpoint ; if  not  in  a high  degree,  at  leaf!  fufficiently  to 
corredt  fuch  errors  as  may  have  crept  into  compofitions, 
through  the  ignorance  or  careleffnefs  of  tranferibers.  He 
Ihould  likewife  be  able  to  make  an  accurate  fcore,  and  from 
the  fcore  to  figure  the  bafe,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  include 
all  the  accidents  of  modulation.  “ Without  thefe  qualifica- 
tions,” fays  M.  Walther,  in  his  Mufical  Lexicon,  “ as  a 
German  organift  is  not  gifted  with  univerfal  knowledge,  no 
perfedf  harmony  can  be  hoped.” 

In  the  market  towns  and  villages  of  Thuringia,  in  Saxony, 
where  two  perfons  are  ufually  employed  in  a fchpol,  he  who 
directs  the  mufic  in  the  choir,  or  leads  the  pfalm  or  chprus, 


is  called  redlor  or  fchoolmafter,  and  the  organift  is  common, 
ly  cantor. 

CANT  RED,  or  Ca  ntref,  denotes  a diftridt  or  divifion 
of  an  hundred  towns  or  villages.  The  word  is  Britifh, 
compounded  of  cant,  hundred,  and  trev,  or  tref,  town  or 
village. 

Wales,  with  regard  to  its  lefier  divifions,  feems  to  have 
been  originally  divided  into  “ bods,”  “ trevs,”  and  “ caers.” 
The  “ bod”  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  tnanfion-houfe  of 
a chieftain  on  his  firfl  fettlement  in  the  country  ; the  lands 
which  he  afligned  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dependants  in 
the  increafing  colony  were  called  a “trev;”  and  the  inclofure 
of  fuch  lands  for  defence  or  convenience,  formed  either  of 
wood  or  ftone,  might  have  been  denominated  a “ caer.” 
An  aftemblage  of  leveral  “ bods,”  formed  a “trev”  or  town- 
fliip  ; and  a hundred  of  thefe  “ trevs”  conftituted  a “can- 
ti  ev.”  For  the  more  eafy  and  regular  difpatcli  of  bufinefs, 
a “ cantrev”  was  divided  into  two  or  more  “commots-” 
each  of  which  confiding  of  a certain  number  of  “ bods” 
and  “ trevs”  formed  a diftinft  precind,  and  was  confidered 
as  a lord fli ip,  pofieffing  a feparate  court  and  jurifdi&ion. 
Anglefey,  in  particular,  was  divided  into  three  “ cantrevs” 
or  “cantreds,”  which  are  each  fubdivided  into  fix  “corn- 
mots”  or  “ commotes,”  each  “ commote”  containing  about 
fixty  “ trevs”  or  townftiips.  The  general  partition  of 
Wales  into  “ cantrevs”  and  “ commots”  is  very  ancient. 
Rowl.  Monaft.  Ant.  Eff.  $ x.  p.  no,  &c. 

CANTU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe; 
5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Como. 

CANTUA,  in  Botany,  (the  Peruvian  name)  Lam.  Enc. 
vol.  i.  p.  C03.  Illuft.  303.  Wild.  324.  Juff.  j36.  Vent, 
vol.  ii.  401.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  motio^ynia.  Nat, 
ord.  Polemonia,  Juff.  Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed', 
tubular,  rather  fhort,  permanent,  five,  fometimes  three-cleft ; 
fegments  acutely  egg-!haped,  nearly  equal.  Cor.  monope- 
talous,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; border  nearly  equal,  erett,  but  a little  fpreading, 
five-lobed  ; lobes  fhort,  obtufe.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  equal, 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  egg-fhaped, 
fmall,  verfatile.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  oblong-egg-fhaped  ; 
Style  thread-fhaped,  about  the  length  of  the  ffamens  ; ftigma 
triad.  Eerie.  Capfule  oblong-egg-fhaped,  cloathed  at  its  bafe 
with  the  calyx,  three-celled,  three-valved,  opening  at  the  top  : 
valves  oppelite  to  the  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  eg<x- 
fhaped,  winged,  affixed  to  a central,  triangular  receptacle. & 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped.  Stamens 
with  equal  filaments.  Capfules  three-celled.  Seeds  winged. 
Nearly  allied  to  Bignonia. 

Sp.  1.  C.  pyrifo/ia,  Lam.  111.  PI.  10 5.  fig.  1.  “ Flowers 
teimmal ; ltamens  longer  than  the  corolla;  leaves  egg- 
ffiaped,  petioled,  entire,  fmooth.”  Willd.  A fhrub,  fmooth  tn 
all  its  parts.  Branches  woody,  thick,  ftiff,  marked  with 
fcattered  tubercles  or  knots.  Leaves  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  and  near  an  inch  broad  ; alternate  ; petioles  fhort, 
proceeding  from  the  tubercles.  Flowers  peduncled,  in  ter- 
minal racemes  ; calyx  often  three-cleft,  and  divided  more 
deeply  on  one  fide.  Found  in  Peru  by  Jofeph  de  Juffieu. 
2.  C.  buxifolia,  Lam.  111.  pi.  106.  Jig.  2.  “ Flowers  ter- 

minal; fiamtns  fhorter  than  the ‘corolla ; leaves  oblong, 
nearly  feffile,  entire,  pubefeent  beneath.”  Willd.  A fhrub. 
Branches  woody,  rather  cylindrical,  pubefeent  towards  their 
fummit.  Leaves  fmall,  about  fix  lines  long,  and  little  more 
than  two  broad,  alternate  or  fafciculated,  lanceolate-egg- 
ffiaped,  entire.  Flowers  large,  peduncled,  upright ; pedun- 
cles and  calyx  pubefeent ; corolla  tubular,  an  inch  and  half 
long.  Found  in  Peru  by  Jofeph  de  Juffieu.  3.  C.  Host - 
zia,  Willd.  (Hoitzia  mexicana ; Lam.  Encyc.  Juff.) 
“ Flowers  axillary ; ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla  \ leaves 
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egg-diapcd,  fefiile,  toothed.”  Willd.  Stem  a little  fhrubby  ; 
branches  flender,  cylindrical,  pubefcent,  efpecially  near  their 
fammit.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  near  their  bafe,  a little 
nerved  underneath.  Flowers  of  a fine  red  colour,  folitary, 
nearly  fefiile,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  ; fegments 
of  the  calyx  acute  : brades  fix,  lanceolate,  a little  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  furrounding  it  in  the  form  of  an  exterior 
calyx,  fharply  toothed,  and  terminated  by  a fpinous  point ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the-calyx, 
nightly  curved.  Fruit  not  known.  A native  of  Mexico. 
Wiildenow  juftly  obferves  that  as  it  differs  from  Cantua  only 
in  its  bradtes,  it  ought  not  to  conflitute  a diftinCl  genus. 

4.  C.  pinnatifida,  Lam.  111.  (c.  coronopifolia,  Willd.  Po- 
lemoinum  rubrum,  Lina.  Sp.  PI.  Tpomcea  rubra,  Syft.  veg. 
(Yiamoclit  pinnatum  ereftum,  Dill.  Elth.  tab.  241.  fig. 

" (2 .)  “ Flowers  terminal ; ftamens  the  length  of  the  co- 

rolla ; leaves  pinnatifid.”  Stem  fomewhat  fhrubby,  upright, 
not  milky.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fhort ; fegment  of  its  border 
awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  tube.  Stamens  inferted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  without  valves.  A native 
of  fandy  foil  in  Carolina.  Four  other  fpecies  are  figured 
by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  in  the  Flora  Peruvienlis,  and  three  more 
by  Cavanilles  in  his  leones  Plantarum. 

CANTWELL,  Andrew,  in  Biography , born  at  Tip- 
perary in  Ireland,  but  lived  principally  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
made  do&or  in  medicine  in  1742.  The  fame  year  he  pub- 
lifhed  a tranflation  into  French  of  the  account  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens’ medicine  for  diflolving  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  ; and 
in  1746  an  account  of  fir  Hans  Sloane’s  medicines  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eyes ; alfo  fome  fevere,  ftridlures  on  the  practice 
of  propagating  the  fmall  pox  by  inoculation  ; and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions,  London,  N°  45.3,  an  account  of  a 
double  child,  a boy.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  11,  1764. 
Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy  Diet.  HifL 

CANTY  Bay,  in  Geography,  fometimes  called  New  bay, 
lies  on  the  coal!  of  Java  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  is  formed  by 
an  ifiand  of  the  fame  name.  It  furnifhes  the  bell  accommo- 
dation for  wooding  and  watering  in  thefe  feas. 

CANTYRE.  See  Kintyre. 

CANVAS,  or  Canvass,  in  Commerce,  a coarfe  fort  of 
linen  or  hempen  cloth,  ufually  woven  open,  and  regularly, 
m little  fquares  ; ferving  for  divers  domeftic  purpoles,  and 
efpecially  for  the  ground  of  tapefiry  work  and  painting. 

We  have  divers  forts  and  denominations  of  canvas,  moll 
of  them  imported  from  abroad  ; as  Dutch,  Barras,  and 
Heflian  canvas;  packing  canvas;  guttings  and  fpruce 
canvas ; poledavies,  ebbing,  or  Queenfbrough  canvas  ; 
working  canvas,  for  botts  or  cufiiionsv,  narrow,  broad,  and 
broadeft. 

Canvas  alfo  is  the  cloth  on  which  painters  ufually  draw 
their  pictures  ; the  .canvas  being  fmoothed  over  with  aflick- 
ftone,"  then  fized,  and  afterwards  whited  over,  makes  what 
the  painters  call  their  primed  cloth,  on  which  they  draw  their 
fir (l  {ketches  with  a coal  or  chalk,  and  afterwards  finilh  with 
colours. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a name  fometimes  given  to  fail  cloth. 

Canvas -hags,  in  the  Military  Art,  contain  about  a cubic 
foot  of  earth  or  fand,  with  which  they  are  filled.  Their  ufe 
is  to  raife  a parapet  in  hafte,  or  to  repair  one  when  beaten 
down.  See  Sacks  .of  earth. 

Canvas  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French,  for  the  model  or 
fir  ft  words,  whereon  an  air,  or  piece  of  mufic,  is  compof- 
ed,  and  given  to  a poet  to  regulate  and  finilh.  The  canvas 
of  a fong  contains  certain  notes  of  the  compofer,  which 
(hew  the  poet  the  meafure  of  the  verfes  he  is  to  make. 
Thus  Du  Lot  fays,  he  has  canvas  f*r  ten  fonnets  again  ft 
the  Mufes. 
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CANUCCIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  Ration  of  a Re- 
man colony  in  Africa,  planted  there  by  Auguftus,  about  7 
miles  W.  from  Jol  ; the  Qunugi  of  Ptolemy,  and  Gunagus 
of  the  Itinerary,  and  correfponding  to  the  Breflc  of  the  Al- 
gerines. See  Bresk. 

CANVEY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  near  the  coall  of  Efiex,  about  5 miles  long  and  ' 

2 wide  ; high  tides  often  overflow  the  loweft  parts  of  it  : 5 
miles  N.W.  from  the  Nore. 

CANIJLA.  See  CannulA 

CANUS,  in  Zoology,  a South  American  fpecies  of  Co- 
luber, diltinguiihed  by  having  1S8  abdominal  plates,  and 
70  caudal  feales.  Linn.  Mill'  ad.  Fr. 

'Phis  fnake  is  deferibed  by  Boddaert  as  being  of  a hoary 
colour,  with  large  whitilh  fpots  difpofed  ferrately,  with  a < 
fnowy  white  fpot  between  each.  The  fnout  is  obtufe  and 
rounded  ; head  imbricated  with  feales.  It  is  conceived  that 
th  is  fpecies  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  a connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  genera  Boa  and  Coluber. 

CANUSIUM.  See  Canosa. 

CANUTE,  furnamed  “ the  Great,”  in  Biography,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England,  fucceeded  his  father  Sweyn  in  the 
firft  kingdom,  about  the  year  1014  ; and  commenced  his  reign 
with  the  invaiion  ot  England  and  Norway,  both  which  king- 
doms had  revolted  from  his  father.  England,  however,  was 
his  principal  objedt  ; and  as  the  Englifh  had  recalled  Ethelred 
their  king,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne,  he  was  not  unap- 
prehenfive  that  this  event  might  lead  to  an  attempt  for  ren- 
dering him  independent  of  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Ac- 
cordingly he  prepared  for  ail  invaiion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
foon  appeared  with  a fleet  off  the  eaitern  coall,  which  he  ra- 
vaged with  mercilefs  fury  ; putting  alhore  all  the  Englifh 
hollages  at  Sandwich,  after  having  cut  off  their  hands  and 
nofes.  His  abfence,  however,  had  afforded  Olaus  king  of 
Norway  an  opportunity  of  invading  his  kingdom,  and  he  was 
under  a nectfiity  of  returning  home  in  order  to  check  his 
progrefs.  This  enterprife  having  been  completely  accom- 
plilhed,  he  refumed  lus  attack  on  England,  and  made  great 
depredations  on  the  fouthern  coall,  where  an  army  was  af- 
fembled  againfl  him,  under  the  command  of  prince  Edmund 
and  duke  Edric,  the  fon-in-law  of  .Ethelred,  who  wasanoto- 
rioustraitor.  Edric  Hill  continued  his  perfidious  machinations; 
and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  pow- 
er, he  found  means  to  difperfe  the  army  ; and  he  then  openly 
delerted  to  Canute  with  40  vcfiels.  When  prince  Edmund, 
called  “Ironfide,”  fucceeded  his  father  Ethelred,  he  contend- 
ed gallantly  againft  Canute  and  his  confederates  ; but  after 
the  lofs  of  two  battles,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  falfehood 
and  treachery  of  Edric,  lie  was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  a 
treaty,  which  divided  the  kingdom  bet  ween  him  and  Canute, 
The  latter  referved  to  himfelf  the  northern  divifion,  confilling 
of  Mercia,  Eall  Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  which  be  had 
entirely  fubdued  ; and  the  fouthern  parts  were  referved  for 
Edmund.  This  prince  furvived  the  treaty  about  a month  ; 
and  his  murder,  by  the  accomplices  of  Edric,  made  way  for 
the  fucctfiion  ot  Canute  to  the  crown  of  England,  A.D, 
1017.  Againft  his  valour  and  activity  and  the  ilrong  force 
which  he  commanded,  the  two  fons  of  Edmund  could  make 
but  an  ineffectual  reliftance ; however,  Canute,  before  he 
feized  the  dominions  of  the  young  princes,  fummoned  a ge- 
neral affembly  of  the  ftates  in  order  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the 
fucceffion  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  maintain  the  unmo- 
leliedpofieflionof  the  throne,  he  gratified  fome  of  thenobility 
with  ext-enfive  governments  and  jurifdidtion,  and  others,  on 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  he  put  to  death.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  perfidious  Edric.  His  Danifli  followers  were 
liberally  recompenfed  ' by  means  of  the  heavy  taxes  which 
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‘were  laid  on  the  people,  and  particularly  on  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  who  were  thus  retaliated  for  their  afk&ion  to  Ed- 
mund and  their  reliance  to  the  Danilh  power  in  two  obilinate 
f)e ires.  In  one  of  thefe  fieges  he  diverted  the  courfe  of  the 
Thames,  and  thus  by  a new  channel  brought  his  Aims  above 
London-bridge.  Canute,  having  by  the  concurrence  of 
art  and  power  eftablifhed  himfelf  upon  the  throne,  deter- 
mined, with  the  foundeil  policy,  to  reconcile  his  Englilh  fub- 
ieds  to  the  Danilh  yoke,  by  the  jullice  and  impartiality  of 
his  adminiftration.  Accordingly,  he  fent  back  to  Denmaik 
as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could  fpare;  he  reltored  the 
Saxon  cuftoms  in  a general  allembly  of  the  Hates  ; he  made 
no  diltiuiftion  between  the  Danes  and  Englilh  in  the  diltii- 
feution  of  jullice  ; and  he  took  care  by  a itri&  execution  of 
law,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  people.  In 
jirocefs  of  time  the  Danes  were  gradually  incorporated  with 
his  new  fubjefts.  For  tfie  greater  fecurity  of  his  govern- 
ment he  contrived  to  remove  the  two  foils  of  Edmund  to 
Hungary  ; and,  to  conciliate  the  Normans,  who  efpouled  the 
eaufe°of' Alfred  and  Edward,  the  foils  of  Ethelred,  he  mar- 
ried Emma,  the  mother  of  thefe  princes  and  the  filter  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Canute,  having  fettled  his  power  in  Lngland  beyond  the 
danger  of  a revolution,  made  a voyage  to  Denmark,  for  the 
purpofe  of  refilling  the  attacks  of  Ofmund,  king  of  Sweden  ; 
and  in  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  a great  body 
of  the  Englilh,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  Godwin. 
The  earl,  by  his  flcill  and  valour,  contributed  to  the  total 
chfcomfiture  of  the  Swedilh  army,  and  fo  efftdfually  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  Canute,  as  not  only  to  obtain  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  lmmenfe 
fortune  which  afterwards  accrued  to  his  family.  Canute, 
availing  hintfelf  of  this  advantage,  paffed  with  Inch  celerity 
to  Schonen,  that  he  furprifed,  defeated,  and  flew  in  battle 
the  king  of  Sweden.  In  another  voyage,  which  he  made 
afterwards  to  Denmaik,  he  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling 
the  juft,  but  un  warlike  Olaus,  kept  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  Canute  was  now  one  of  the 
moll  powerful  fovereigns  in  Europe  ; extending  his  empire 
over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  and  having  rendered 
Sweden  tributary.  But  neither  the  elevation  of  his  rank,  nor 
the  extent  of  his  dominion,  could  bound  the  grafp  ot  his 
capacious  and  afpiiing  mind.  Experience  taught  him  the 
unfatisfa&ory  nature  of  all  terreftrial  enjoyments ; and  he 
began  to  direft  his  views  towards  that  future  exiftence, 
which  it  is  fo  natural  for  the  human  mind,  whether  fatiated 
by  profperity  or  difgufted  with  adveriity,  to  make  the  ob- 
je&  of  its  attention.  The  fpirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  however,  gave  a wrong  dirt&ion  to  his  devotion  ; and 
inftead  of  making  compenfation  to  thofe  wham  he  had  in- 
jured by  his  former  adfs  of  violence,  he  employed  himfelf 
entirely  in  thofe  exercifes  of  piety,  which  the  monks  repre- 
fented  as  the  molt  meritorious.  He  built  churches,  en- 
dowed monafteries,  enriched  eccleliaftics,  and  bellowed  re- 
venues for  the  fupport  of  chantries,  in  various  places,  where 
he  appointed  prayers  to  be  faid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
had  there  fallen  in  battle  againlt  him.  He  even  undertook 
a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  refided  a confiderable  time, 
and  where  he  obtained  from  the  pope  fome  privileges  for  the 
Englilh  fchools  ere&ed  in  that  capital,  and  exemptions 
from  thofe  impofitions  and  tolls  which  the  Englilh  pilgrims 
had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  in  the  countries  through  which 
they  palled.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  a fovereign,  fo 
profperous  and  powerful,  fhould  meet  with  adulation  from 
his  courtiers.  A lingular,  but  well  known,  inllance  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  cafe  of  Canute.  Some  of  his  flatterers, 
when  they  were  one  day  exprefiing  theis  admiration  of  his 
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grandeur  and  dominion,  faid  to  him,  that  nothing  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  power:  upon  which  the  monarch,  it 
is  faid,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  fet  on  the  fea-lhore,  while  the 
tide  was  rifing  ; and  as  the  waters  approached,  he  com- 
manded them  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who 
was  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  fubmifiion  ; but  when  the  fea  Hill  advanced 
towards  him,  and  began  to  wafli  him  with  its  billows,  he 
turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to  them,  that  every 
creature  in  the  univerfe  was  feeble  and  impotent,  and  that 
power  refided  with  one  Being  alone,  in  wliofe  hands  were 
all  the  elements  of  nature  ; who  could  fay  to  the  ocean, 
“ Thus  far  flialt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;”  and  who  could 
level  with  his  nod  the  moll  towering  piles  of  human  pride 
and  ambition.  The  only  memorable  adtion  which  Canute 
performed,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  in  103  r,  was  an  ex- 
pedition againlt  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  re- 
fufed  to  render  him  homage  for  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  he  held  as  vaflal  to  the  crown  of  England.  Upon 
his  appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a formidable  army,  Mal- 
colm fubmitted,  and  agreed,  that  his  grandfon  and  heir, 
Duncan,  whom  he  put  in  pofieflion  of  Cumberland,  ftiould 
make  the  fubmiffions  required,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scot- 
land fhould  always  acknowledge  themfelVes  vaflals  to  Eng- 
land for  that  province.  After  this  enterprife  Canute  palled 
four  years  in  peace,  and  died  at  Shaftefbury,  in  103 15  ; leav- 
ing three  fons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute,  and  ap- 
pointing, by  his  will,  Harold  fuccefibr  to  the  Englilh  crown. 
Mod.  Un.  Hill.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  429.  Hume’s  Hilt,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  145  — 154. 

CANUTI  Avis,  in  Ornithology,  t ring  a canutus  ; our  com- 
mon knot  is  fo  called  by  fome  old  writers. 

CANUTUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpeciesof  Tringa,  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  knot.  It  is  a native  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  America.  The  bill  is  fmooth  ; 
legs  inclining  to  a(h  colour  ; primary  quill  feathers  ferrated.; 
outermoft  tail-feathers  white,  and  without  fpots.  Fn.  Suec. 
Briiunich,  &c. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  dulky  alh-colour  ; irides  hazel ; 
lores  dulky ; eye-brows  and  band  on  the  wings  white ; 
body  cinereous  above,  beneath  white  ; lower  wing-coverts 
tipt  with  white  ; chin  and  breaft  with  minute  fpots ; belly 
and  vent  with  dufky  lines. 

Canutus,  a fpecies  of  Tringa,  with  fmooth  bill;  legs 
inclining  to  alh-colour  ; primary  quill  feathers  ferrated,  ex- 
terior tail  feathers  white  and  without  fpots.  Fn.  Suee. 
Obf.  This  is  the  knot  of  Englilh  writers,  Canutus  of  Brif- 
fon,  and  Canut  of  Buffon.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 
Length  nine  inches  ; flelh  excellent. 

CANY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrict  of  Yvetot ; the  place  contains  1432,  and  the  canton 
12,157  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  127I  kiliometres, 
and  23  communes.  The  adjacent  country  produces  great 
quantities  of  corn  and  flax.  N.  lat.  490  48'.  E.  long.  o°  32k 

Cany  Fork,  a river  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Tennef- 
fee,  which  is  Ihort  and  navigable,  and  runs  N.  W.  into  Cum- 
berland river,  W.  of  the  Salt-lick  and  oppolitc  Salt-lick 
creek,  50  miles  in  a ftraight  line  from  Nafhville. 

CANYTIS,  in  y indent  Geography . See  Catytis. 

CANZONE,  an  Italian  lyric  poem  in  regular  ltanzas, 
for  which  Dante  has  given  precepts  and  eftablifhed  the  laws. 
The  canxoni  of  Petrarca,and  the  old  poets  feem  to  want  vari- 
ety of  meafure,  and  to  be  too  long  ever  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  m llflC. 

CA NZONETTA,  is  the  diminutive  of  canzone,  a Ihort 
lyric  poem,  and  always  intended  for  mufic. 

2 CANZURI, 
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CANZURI,  a name  given  by  fume  authors  to  a peculiar 
kind  of  camphor  more  efteemed  than  any  other  fort.  Some 
have  fuppofed  it  thus  called  from  Kanpur  or  Chanzur,  the 
name  of  a place  where  they  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced,  which 
feems  the  more  probable  opinion,  though  Scaliger  rejects  it. 
See  Canderros. 

CAO-CHAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Corea  ; .30  miles  E.S.E,  of  Hetiin. 

CAO-CHAN-LI,  a town  of  Alia  in  Corea  ; 420  miles 
E.  of  Peking. 

C AO  I NAN,  the  name  given  to  the  funeral  fong  of  the 
Trifh.  Mr.  Beau  ford  ( Irifh  ifYanf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  46,  Sic.)  has 
prcfented  to  the  curious  a fpecimen  of  this  fong,  with  the 
words  in  Irifh  and  Englifh,  fet  to  mufical  notes,  with  its 
full  chorufes  of  lighs  and  groans,  and  burden  of  ulla  1 u 1 1 a 
lulla  lit.  He  has  alfo  prefixed  a brief  account  of  the  modes 
of  lamentation,  by  howls,  jgeflures,  and  ceremonies, 
which  have  prevailed,  and  which  Itill,  in  a degree,  prevail 
in  Ireland.  He  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  Celtic  race.  Thefe, 
he  fays,  were  a timorous  and  unwarhke  race,  as  their  mili- 
tary weapons,  and  every  vellige  of  their  culloms  and  man- 
ners flrongly  indicate  : their  religion  alfo  was  fpiritual  and 
untainted  with  human  blood.  Such  a religion  and  fuch 
manners  imply  a fufceptibility  of  tender  impreflions,  and 
feminine  expreffions  of  forrow.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
affirmed  of  the  Irifh,  that  to  cry  was  more  natural  to  them 
than  to  any  other  nation,  and  at  length  the  Irifh  cry  became 
proverbial.  Cambrenfis,  in  the  J2th  century,  informs  11s, 
that  the  Irifh  then  mulically  expreffied  their  grief,  or  applied 
the  mufical  art,  in  which  they  are  laid  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  to  the  orderly  celebration  of  funeral  obfequies,  by 
dividing  the  mourners  into  two  bodies,  each  alternately 
finging  their  part,  and  the  whole,  at  times,  joining  in  full 
chorus.  This  antiphonal  finging  is  faid  to  have  been  co- 
eval with  Chriflianity  in  this  ifle.  See  AntiphonV.  It 
was  then  the  funeral  elegy  rofe  in  poetic  numbers,  and  was 
fung  in  poetic  accents  to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  dreffed  in  grave  cloths, 
and  ornamented  with  flowers,  was  placed  on  a bier,  or  fome 
elevated  fpot,  the  relatives  and  “ Keeners”  ranged  them- 
felves  in  two  divifions,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
feet  of  the  corpfe.  The  funeral  caoinan  having  been  previ- 
oufly  prepared  by  the  bards  and  “ croteries,”  the  chief 
bard  of  the  head  chorus  began,  by  finging  the  firft  banza 
in  a low  doleful  tone,  which  was  foftly  accompanied  by  the 
. harp  : at  the  conclufion,  the  foot  femi-chorus  began  the 
lamentation  of  “ ullaloo,”  from  the  final  note  of  the  pre- 
ceding flanza,  in  which  they  were  anfwered  by  the  head 
femi-chorus  ; thefe  both  united  in  one  general  chorus.  The 
chorus  of  the  firft  Itanza  being  ended,  the  chief  bard  of 
the  foot  femi-chorus  fung  the  fecond  flanza,  the  (train  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  Concluding  note  of  the  preceding 
chorus  ; which  ended,  the  head  femi-chorus  began  the  fe- 
cond “ gol”  or  lamentation,  in  which  they  were  anfwered 
by  that  of  the  foot,  and  then,  as  before,  they  united  in  the 
general  full  chorus.  Thefe  alternately  were  the  fong  and 
chorufes  performed  during  the  night  : the  genealogy,  rank, 
poffeffions,  virtues,  and  vices  of  the  dead  were  rehearfed  ; 
and  various  interrogations  were  addreffed  to  the  deceafed. 
Each  verficle  of  the  Caoinan,  it  is  faid,  confided  only  of  four 
feet,  and  each  foot  was  commonly  of  two  fyllables ; the 
three  fird  required  no  correfpondence,  but  the  fourth  was 
to  correfpond  with  the  terminations  of  the  other  verficles. 
This  kind  of  artificial  metre  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Irifh  bards  ; but,  on  the  decline  of  that  order,  the  caoinan 
was  affumed  by  women,  and  became  an  extemporaneous 
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performance.  Each  province  was  fuppofed  to  have  different 
caoinans,  and  hence  the  Munfler  cry,  the  Ulder  cry,  S.c. 
which  are  only  different  imitations  of  the  different  cho- 
ruffes  of  the  fame  caoinan,  independent  of  provincial  dif- 
ticlions.  As  the  caoinan  was  fung  extempore,  and  had  no 
genuine  edabliffied  time,  eacli  fet  of  “ Keeners”  varied  the 
melodv  according  to  their  talle  and  mufical  abilities,  care- 
fully  preferring,  however,  the  fubje-T  or  burden  of  the 
fong  throughout,  both  in  the  vocal  and  inllrumental  part  * 
as  begun  by  the  leading  “ Keener.”  The  caoinan  is  at 
prefent  much  negle£tvd  ; and  this  ancient  cudom  will  pro- 
bably loon  ceafe  ; Englifh  mariners  and  the  Englifh  language 
fupplanting  that  of  the  aboriginal  natives.  At  the  conclu- 
fion of  the  “ Keenan,”  the  body  was  conveyed  to  tiic 
place  of  interment,  attended  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  deceafed,  and  accompanied  by  the  cries  of  women,  who 
at  certain  intervals  fung  the  “ gol”  or  “ ullaloo.”  In  ancient 
times,  after  the  interment,  the  favourite  bards  of  the  fa- 
mily, feated  on  the  grave  or  fspulchre,  performed  the  “conn- 
thai”  or  elegy  ; which  they  repeated  every  new  and  full 
moon,  for  the  fird  three  months,  and  afterwards  generally 
once  every  year,  for  perfons  of  diilinddion.  The  elegy  was 
more  regular  than  the  “ keenan,”  both  in  refptft  to  its  poe- 
tical compofition  and  concluding  cadence.  The  families,, 
both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  retained  this  cuflom  to  the 
clofe  of  the  lad  century,  and  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Irifh  ballads  and  poetical  romances. 

CAO-LIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  in  Corea  5 600 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  420  40'.  E.  long.  i29J 
2 — Alio,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  420.  E.  long. 

1 2.3°  54'- 

C AO-MING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yunan.  N.  lat.  250  22'.  E.  long.  102° 
44  • 

CAO-TANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecoud  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chantong  ; 200  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
36°  58'.  E.  long.  113°  54'. 

CAO-TCHIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Pet-cheli ; 13  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tching- 
ting. 

CAC-Y,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pet-cheli ; 30  miles  S.  of  Tching. 

CAO-YAM,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pet-cheli ; 12  miles  S.  of  Gan. 

CAO-YANG,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Co- 
rea ; 7 miles  NAV.  of  King-kitafo. 

CAO-YUEN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong  ; 42  miles  N.W.  of  Tchin- 
tclieou. 

CAORLO,  a town  of  Italy,  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  coal!  of  Friuli  ; the 
fee  of  a biffiop,  fuftragan  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  430  34'.  E. 
long.  120  44'. 

CAOUANNA,  in  Zoology,  Cciouanne  of  Ray;  tejhido 
caretla  of  modern  naturalids,  and  logger-head  turtle  of 
Catefby.  The  deffi  of  this  fpecies  is  highly  rancid,  harffi, 
tough,  and  ilringy.  See  Testudo  Caretta. 

CAOUKE,  in  the  Turktfh  Drefs,  a high  biff  turban, 
worn  by  the  odabaffiees,  or  heads  of  the  chambers  of  janiza- 
ries, when  they  go  in  proceffion. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  Elajlic  Gum,  in  Chemi/lry.  This  An- 
gular vegetable  fnbdance  was  fird  brought  to  Europe  from 
South  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century.  No- 
thing however  was  known  concerning  its  natural  hidory  till  a 
memoir  was  prefented  in  1736  to  the  French  academy  by  Con- 
damine,  in  which  it  is  dated,  that  there  grows  in  the  province 
of  Efmeraldas  in  Brafil,  a tree  called  by  the  natives  “ Hheve,” 
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from  the  bark  of  which,  when  wounded,  there  flows  a milky 
juice,  which  by  expofure  to;  the  air,  is  converted  into  caout- 
chouc. Some  time  after,  the  fame  tree  was  found  in  Cay- 
enne by  M.  Freneau  ; and  it  appears  from  later  refearches, 
that  this  Angularly  elaflic  fubflanee  is  procured  from  at  leait 
two  trees  natives  of  South  America : of  thefe,  the  one  is 
called  by  botanifls  haevea  caoutchouc,  and  the  other,  jatro- 
pha  elaftica.  'Hie  American  caoutchouc  is  ufually  brought 
1 to  Europe  in  the  form  of  globular  narrow  necked  bottles, 
■about  a fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  capable  of  holding 
from  half  a pint  to  a quart  or  more.  They  are  formed  up- 
on moulds  of  unburnt  clay,  pieces  of  which  are  often  found 
adhering  to  the  infide.  In  its  native  country  it  is  fabricated 
•by  the  inhabitants  into  veffels  for  containing  water  and  other 
liquids,  and  on  account  of  its  inflammability,  it  is  ufed  at 

• Cayenne  for  torches. 

In  the  Afratic  refearches  is  an  account  by  Mr.  Howifon, 
furgeon  at  Pulo  Penang,  of  a fubflanee  exhibiting  all  the 
■properties  of  caoutchouc,  procured  from  the  juice  of  a 

• climbing  plant,  the  urceola  elaflica,  a native  of  that  fmall 
ifland,  and  the  neighbouring  coalt  of  Sumatra.  If  one  of 
the  thicker  and  older  Items  of  this  plant  is  cut  into,  a white 
■juice  oozes  out,  of  the  confidence  of  cream,  and  {lightly 
pungent  to  the  tafte.  By  expofure  for  a Ihort  time  to  the 
aftion  of  the  air,  or  (till  more  expeditioufly  by  the  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  acid,  a decompotition  takes  place  ; the 
homogeneous  thick  cream-like  juice,  feparates  into  a thin 
vvhitifli  liquor,  refembling  whey,  and  the  caoutchouc  con- 
cretes into  a clot  or  curd,  covered  fnperficially  with  a thin 
coating  of  a butyraceous  fubflanee.  If  the  juice  as  foon  as 
fecreted  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  fome  weeks  without  any  material  change,  but  at 
length  the  caoutchouc  feparates  from  the  watery  part  in  the 
lame  manner,  though  not  lo  perftdfly  as  it  does  by  free  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  The  proportion  of  caoutchouc  contained 
in  the  juice  by  the  oldeft  items,  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  its  weight ; the  juice  from  the  younger  trees  is  much 
more  fluid,  and  contains  a confiderably  fmaller  proportion 
of  this  fubflanee. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hcwifon,  cloth  of 
■all  kinds  may  be  made  impenetrable  to  water  by  impregnat- 
ing it  with  the  frefh  juice  ot  the  urceola  ; and  the  pieces 
thus  prepared  are  molt  effectually  and  expeditioufly  joined 
together  by  moiltening  the  edges  with  the  entire  juice,  or 
even  the  more  watery  part,  and  then  bringing  them  in  con- 
tact with  each  other.  Boots,  gloves,  &c.  made  of  this 
impervious  cloth  are  preferable  even  to  thofe  formed  of  pure 
caoutchouc,  as  they  are  more  durable  and  retain  their  (hape 
better.  It  a fufficient  quantity  of  this  juice  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  might  no  doubt  be  applied  to  a vafl  variety  of  im- 
portant purpofes. 

The  colour  of  frefli  caoutchouc  is  yellowifh  white,  but  by 
expofure  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a fmoak  grey.  American 
caoutchouc,  in  the  (late  in  which  it  is  brought  to  Europe, 
being  formed  of  a multitude  of  extremely  thin  layers,  each 
of  which  is  expofed  to  lire  air  for  fome  time  in  order  to  dry 
before  the  next  is  laid  on,  is  of  a yellowilh  imoak-grey  co- 
lour throughout,  but  mafles  of  Eall  Indian  caoutchouc  being 
formed  more  expeditioufly,  are  dark-coloured  only  on  the 
outfide  ; when  cut  into,  they  are  of  a very  lig lit  brown, 
which  however  foon  deepens  by  the  atiion  of  the  air. 
Caoutchouc  is  perfedtly  taflelefs,  and  has  little  or  no  fmell, 
except  when  it  is  warmed  ; it  then  gives  out  a faint  peculiar 
odour.  The  elaflicity  of  this  fubflanee  is  very  remarkable, 
and  indeed  is  one  of  its  moll  charafteriflic  properties.  Slips 
of  caoutchouc  when  foftened  by  immerfion  for  a few  mi- 
nutes in  boiling  water,  {nay  be  drawn  out  to  feven  or  eight 


times  their  original  length,  and  will  afterwards  refume  very 
nearly  their  former  dimenfions.  During  its  extenfion,  a very 
fenfible  warmth  is  produced,  as  may  be  perceived  if  the  piece 
is  held  between  the  lips ; and  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  contract,  a dicreafe  of  temperature  will  immedi- 
ately take  place.  By  fucceflive  extenfio>  s and  contractions, 
efpecially  in  cold  water,  its  elaflicity  is  much  impaired  ; but 
if  in  this  date  it  is  immerfed  for  a time  in  hot  water,  it  re- 
abforbs  the  caloric  which  it  had  lolt,  returns  to  its  original 
fize,  and  recovers  its  primitive  elaflicity.  At  the  tempera.- 
ture  of  about  40°  Fah.  caoutchouc  begins  to  grow  rigid,  its 
colour  becomes  much  lighter,  and  it  is  nearly  opaque,  and 
as  the  cold  increafes,  it  becomes  ftill  more  fluff  and  harder. 
Thefe  changes,  however,  depend  merely  on  temperature, 
for  a piece  of  hard  frozen  caoutchouc  again  refumes  its  elas- 
ticity on  being  warmed.  The  frefh  cut  furfaces  of  this  fub 
ftance  will  unite  together  by  Ample  contact,  and  by  a proper 
degree  of  prtfitire,  may  be  brought  fo  completely  in  union 
as  to  be  no  more  liable  to  feparate  in  this  part  than  in  anv 
other.  Its  fp.  gr.  according  to  BrifTon  is  0.933.  It  un-  - 
dergoes  no  alteration  by  the  aftion  of  the  air  at  the  common 
temperature.  When  boiled  for  a long  time  in  water  it  com- 
municates to  this  fluid  a peculiar  fmell  and  flavour,  and  is  fo 
far  foftened  by  it,  that  two  pieces  thus  treated,  and  after- 
wards flrongly  prefied,  will  form  a permanent  adhefiori  to 
each  other. 

When  heated  to  a temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
melting  lead,  caoutchouc  runs  into  a black  vifeid  fluid  of  the' 
confidence  of  tar,  which  does  not  concrete  on  cooling,  nei- 
ther does  it  dry  by  long  expofure  to  the  air.  When  held 
lo  a candle  it  readily  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a copious 
white  flame,  and  a large  quantity  of  dark  coloured  fmoak, 
exhaling  at  the  fame  time  a peculiar,  but  not  unpleahuit 
odour : from  its  fmoak  a confiderable  quantity  of  very  fine 
lamp  black  may  be  collefted.  In  dry  diltillation  it  gives  out 
ammonia  and  carbonated  hydrogen. 

Concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  when  heated,  a£ls  with  great 
energy  on  caoutchouc,  reducing  it  to  a black  friable  carbo- 
naceous fubflanee,  the  acid  at  the  fame  time  being  in  part 
decompofed,  and  fulphureous  acid  being  produced.  Whea 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  azotic  gas  and  carbonic  and  prof- 
ile acid  are  difengaged,  oxalic  acid  is  left  in  folution,  and 
the  refidue  is  converted  info  a yellow  friable  mafs.  By  di. 
geltion  in  oxymuriatic  acid  the  colour  of  caoutchouc  is  <Jif- 
charged,  it  becomes  opaque,  indurated,  and  wrinkled,  like 
tanned  leather,  but  appears  to  undergo  no  other  change. 
Similar  effcfls  are  produced,  though  more  flowly,  by  muri-  • 
atic  acid. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  according  to  Dr.  Thomfon,  is  abforbed 
by  caoutchouc,  and  converts  it  into  a foft,  glutinous,  and 
inelaflic  fubflanee.  The  fame  able  chemift  alfo  ftates,  that 
the  cauflic  fixed  alkalies  are  capable  of  combining  with,  and 
diffolving  it.  Caoutchouc  is  alfo  foluble  with  eafe  at  a 
boiling  heat  in  the  expreflfed  vegetable  oils,  in  wax,  butter, 
and  animal  oil,,  forming  vifeid  inelaflic  compounds.  Alco- 
hol appears  not  to  have  the  fmallell  aftion  on  it  either  cold 
or  hot. 

Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  at  the  common  temperature, 
a <As  without  difficulty  on  caoutchouc,  firfl  rendering  it 
tranfparent,  and  enlarging  its  bulk  confiderably,  and  in  the 
corn  le  of  a few  days,  effecting  a complete  lolution.  This 
compound  is  of  the  confidence  of  drying  oil,  and  when 
fpread  thin  on  wood,  it  forn\s  a varnilh  which  however  is  a 
long  time  in  becoming  quite  dry.  When  mixed  with  a fo- 
lutioRof  wax  in  boiled  linfeed  oil,  it  compofes  an  elaflic  var- 
niflt  which  is  ufed  for  covering  balloons. 

The  only  menftrua  for  this  fubflanee,  from  which  it 

can 
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can  be  feparated  again  unaltered,  are  ether,  naphtha,  and  fluid  and  firm,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  tranfparer.t 
cajeput  oil.  threads,  refembling  in  the  polifti  of  their  furface,  the  fibres 

The  folnbility  of  caoutchouc  in  ether  was  firfl  difcovered  of  the  tendons  of  animals,  and  fo  extremely  elaflic,  that 
by  Macquer,  a cireumftance  which  from  its  frequent  failure  when  broken,  each  end  immediately  returns  to  its  refpedlive 
in  the  hands  of  other  chemilts,  was  very  generally  called  in  mafs.  Through  all  thefe  ftages  the  kaft  prefTure  with  the 
queftion,  till  Cavallo  cleared  up  the  difficulty  by  ffiowing  finger  and  thumb  is  capable  of  uniting  different  portions  as 
the  neceffity  of  employing  wafined  ether  for  this  purpofe.  If  completely  as  if  they  had  never  been  feparated,  and  that 

rectified  fulpburic  ether  is  ffiaken  in  a vial  with  force  pure  without  any  clamminefs  or  flicking  to  the  fingers, 

water,  it  diffolves  about  a tenth  of  its  weight  of  this  latter  The  ufes  to  which  caoutchouc  has  been  hitherto  applied, 
fubllance,  and  in  this  date  is  capable  of  effecting  a complete  are  the  following.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  rubbing  out  black-' 
and  fpeedy  folution  of  caoutchouc.  The  folution  is  of  a light  lead-pencil  marks  from  paper,  whence  its  vulgar  name  In- 
brown colour,  and  when  faturated,  is  confiderably  viicid.  dian  rubber  : it  is  of  value  to  the  chemilt  as  a material  for 
A drop  of  it  let  fall  into  a cup  of  water  immediately  extends  flexible  tubes  to  gazometers  and  other  apparatus  ; the  fur- 
itfelf  over  the  whole  furface ; and  the  ether  being  partly  ab-  geon  is  indebted  to  it  for  flexible  fyririges  and  catheters; 
forbed  by  the  water,  and  partly  evaporated,  the  water  is  and  finally  it  enters  as  an  effenfial  ingredient  into  the  corn- 
found  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  film  of  caoutchouc,  poiition  of  the  bell  varnifh  for  balloons, 
poffeffing  its  elafticity,  and  all  its  other  charafterillic  pro-  Caoutchouc  Fine,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  Urceola, 
perties.  A fimilar  efftft  takes  place  when  cloth  of  any  kind  which  fee. 

is  foaked  in  the  folution,  or  any  hard  furface  is  fmeared  over  CAP,  a garment  ferving  to  cover  the  head,  and  made 

with  it  ; on  expofure  to  the  air  the  ether  is  rapidly  evapo-  nearly  of  its  figure. 

rated,  and  the  caoutchouc  which  it  was  combined  with  is  The  aera  of  caps  arid  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449? 
left  behind.  The  affinity  of  this  folution  ior  caoutchouc  is  the  fir  It  feen  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the  entry 
very  great:  if  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  caoutchouc  are  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen  ; from  that  time  they  began, 
dipped  in  it  and  immediately  brought  in  clofe  contaft  with  by  little  and  little,  to  take  place  of  the  hoods  or  chaperoons, 
each  other,  as  foon  as  the  ether  is  evaporated,  they  will  be  that  bad  been  ufed  till  that  period.  M.  le  Gendre,  indeed, 
found  to  be  perfectly  united.  goes  farther  back  ; they  began,  fays  he,  under  Charles  V. 

There  are  two  cireumftances  which  mud  always  prevent  to  let  fall  the  angles  of  the  hoed  upon  the  flioulders,  and  to 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  the  ethereons  folution  of  caoutchouc,  cover  the  head  with  a cap,  or  bonnet : when  this  cap  was 
admirably  qualified  as  it  is  in  other  refpedts  for  many  ufeful  of  velvet,  they  called  it  mortier  : when  of  wool,  limply  hem - 
purpofes  ; thefe  are,  firft,  its  expenfivetiefs,  and  fecondly,  net : the  firft  was  laced,  the  latter  had  no  ornament,  btfides 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  ether  evaporates  ; two  herns,  raifed  to  a moderate  height,  one  of  which  ferved 
- thus  rendering  it  impoffible  to  lay  an  even  coating  of  this  in  covering  and  uncovering.  None  but  kings,  princes,  and 
varnifh  on  any  furface,  ana  clogging  up  the  brufhesby  which  knights,  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier. 
it  is  applied.  In  order  to  form  tubes  or  catheters  of  this  The  cap  was  the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  graduates, 
fubftance,  the  bell  method  is  to  cut  a bottle  of  caoutchouc  Pafquier  fays,  that  it  was  anciently  a part  of  the  hood  worn 
in  a long  fingle  flip,  and  foak  it  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  by  the  people  of  the  robe  ; the  fkirts  whereof  being  cut  off, 
in  ether:  by  this  means  it  will  become  foft  and  tenacious,  as  ar  incumbrance,  left  the  round  cap  an  eafy  commodious 
and  if  wound  dexteroufly  on  a greaf  d mould,  bringing  the  cover  for  the  head  ; which  round  cap  being  afterwards  af- 
edges  in-contaft  with  each  other  at  every  turn,  and  giving  fumed  by  the  people,  tliofe  of  the  gown  changed  it  for  a 
the  whole  a moderate  and  equal  preflure  by  binding  it  with  fquare  one,  firft  invented  by  a Frenchman,  called  Patrouillet : 
a tape  wound  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  caoutchouc,  a very  he  adds,,  that  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  fludents  in  the 
effectual  union  will  be  produced  ; after  a day  or  two,  the  univerlities,  was  to  denote,  that  they  had  acquired  full  Ii- 
tape  may  be  taken  off  and  the  cylinder  of  caoutchouc  may  berty,  and  were  no  longer  fubjedl  to  the  rod  of  their  fupe- 
be  rendered  thill  more  perfeft  by  pouring  a little  of  the  ethe-  riors  ; in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  gave  a pile  us, 
rous  folution  into  a glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end,  the  dia-  or  cap,  to  their  flaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  making  them  free  : 
meter  of  which  is  a little  larger  than  that  of  the  cylinder  of  whence  the  proverb,  Vocare  fervos  ad pileum.  Hence  alfo 
caoutchouc  ; which  being  introduced  into  the  tube,  will  on  medals,  the  cap  is  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  whom  they  re- 
force the  folution  to  the  top  of  the  veffel.  Let  the  whole  prefent  holding  a cap  in  her  right  hand,  by  the  point, 
of  the  apparatus  be  then  placed  in  boiling  water  ; the  ether  When  this  cap  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  on 
will  be  evaporated,  and  a fmooth  and  uniform  coating  of  the  top  of  a lpear,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  confpiraey  which 
newly  deposited  caoutchouc  will  remain  upon  the  cylinder.-  had  occafioned  the  death  of  Caefar,  it  was  intended  as  a pub- 
Petroleum  when  rectified  by  gentle  d. {filiation,  affords  a flic  invitation  to  the  people,  to  embrace  the  liberty  that  was  of- 
colourlefs  liquid  not  to  be  dillinguifhtd  from  the  purtff  fered  to  them  by  the  dcftriuffion  of  their  tyrant.  This 
naphtha,  and  this,  according  to  Fabbroni,  has  the  property  thought  of  the  confpirators  on  occafiorl  of  this  event,  was  not 
of  diffolving  one  ftventieth  of  its  weight  of  ca  utchouc,  and  new  ; for  Sattirninus,  in  his  fedition,  when  he  had  poffeffed 
of  depofiting  it  again  unaltered  by  fpontar.eous  evaporation,  himfelf  of  the  Capi’ol,  exalted  a cap  on  the  top  of  a fpearr 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  menftruum  has  been  as  a token  of  liberty  to  all  the  flaves,  who  would  join  with 
much  employed.  him  ; and  though  Marius,  in  his  fixth  confulfhip,  deftroyed 

The  folnbility  of  caoutchouc  in  cajeput  oil  was  firft  no-  him  for  that  a£t,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  yet  he  himfelf 
ticed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  is  an  effential  oil  procured  ufed  the  fame  expedient  afterwards  to  invite  the  flaves  to 
in  India,  by  diftillafion,  from  the  Laves  of  the  Melaleuca  take  arms  with  him  agamft  Sylla,  who  was  marching  with 
Lcucddendron.  The  folution  is  very  thick  and  glutinous  ; his  aimy  into  the  city  to  attack  him.  Val.  Max.  viii.  6. 
and  is  decompofable  by  alcohol,  this"  1 ttcr  u:  ituig  with  the  The  Romans  were  many  ages  without  any  regular  cover- 
effential  oil  and  leaving  the  caoutchouc  floating  on  the  liquor  ing  lor  the  head  : when  either  the  rain  or  fun  was  trouble- 
in  a foft  femifluid  ftate.  This  oil  being  wafhed  with  alcohol,  fome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was  thrown  over  the  head  ; 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  as  Ann  and  elaftic  as  before  and  hence  it  is  that  all  the  ancient  ftatues  appear  bareheaded,, 
it  was  diffolved  ; while  in  the  intermediate  ftate  between  excepting  fometimes  a wreath,  0;-  the  like.  And  the  fame 
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ufage  obtained  among  the  Greeks,  where,  at  lead  during 
the  heroic  age,  no  caps  were  known.  The  forts  of  caps  or 
covers  of  the  head  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  on  divers  occa- 
fions,  where  the  pitra,  pileus,  cucullus,  galerus,  and  palliolum, 
the  differences  between  which  are  often  confounded  by  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  French  clergy  wear  a (hallow  kind  of  cap,  called 
Calotte,  which  only  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  made  of 
leather,  fattin,  worded,  or  other  duff.  The  red  cap  is  a 
mark  of  dignity  allowed  only  to  thofe  who  are  raifed  to  the 
cardinalate.  The  fecular  clergy  are  diftinguifhed  by  black 
leathern  caps,  the  regulars  by  knit  and  worded  ones. 

The  Chinefe  have  not  the  ufe  of  the  hat,  like  us  ; but 
wear  a cap  oi  a peculiar  drufture,  which  the  laws  of  civility 
will  not  allow  them  to  put  off : it  is  different  for  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year  ; that  ufed  in  dimmer,  is  in  form  of  a 
cone,  ending  at"  top  in  a point.  It  is  made  of  a very  beau- 
tiful kind  of  mat,  much  valued  in  that  country,  and  lined 
with  fattin  : to  this  is  added,  at  top,  a large  lock  of  red  filk, 
which  falls  all  round  as  low  as  the  bottom  ; fo  that,  in  walk- 
ing, the  iilk  fludluating  regularly  on  all  fides,  makes  a 
graceful  appearance  ; fometimes,  indead  of  filk,  they  ufe  a 
kind  of  bright  red  hair,  the  luftre  whereof  no  weather  ef- 
faces. In  winter  they  wear  a plufh  cap,  bordered  with 
martlet’s,  or  fox’s  lk in  ; as  to  the  reft,  like  thofe  for  the 
dimmer.  Nothing  can  be  neater  than  thefe  caps  ; they  are 
frequently  fold  for  eight  or  ten  crowns  ; but  they  are  fo 
fnort  that  the  ears  are  expofed. 

The  cap  or  bonnet  is  a mark  or  ornament  of  certain 
chara&trs  : thus  churchmen,  and  the  members  of  univerfities, 
dudents  in  law,  phyfic,  &c.  as  well  as  graduates,  wear 
♦ • fquare  caps.”  In  mod  univerfities,  doctors  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  peculiar  caps,  given  them  in  affuming  the  doc- 
torate. Wickliffe  calls  the  canons  of  his  time  bifureati,  from 
their  caps.  Pafquier  obferves,  that  in  his  time,  the  caps 
worn  by  the  churchmen,  See.  were  called  “ fquare  caps,” 
though,  in  effcdl,  they  were  round  yellow  caps. 

The  cap  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a mark  of  infamy;  in 
Italy  the  Jews  are  diftinguifhed  by  a yellow  cap  ; at  Lucca 
by  an  orange  one.  In  France,  thofe  who  had  been  bank- 
rupts were  obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a green  cap,  to  pre- 
vent people  from  being  impofed  on  in  any  future  commerce. 
By  feveral  arrets  in  1584,  1622,  1628,  1688,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  if  they  were  at  any  time  found  without  their 
green  cap,  their  prote&ion  fhould  be  null,  and  their  creditors 
impovvered  to  call  them  into  prifon  : but  the  practice  is  not 
now  continued. 

Cap  cf  maintenance , or  Cap  of fate , one  of  the  regalia  or 
ornaments  of  Hate  belonging  to  the  kings  of  England,  be- 
fore whom  it  was  carried  at  the  coronation  and  other  great 
folemnities  ; and  alfo  of  the  mayors  of  feveral  cities  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  of  crimfon  velvet  faced  up  ermine,  with  two 
points  turned  to  the  back  ; and  was  formerly  efteemed  a 
badge  and  fymbnl  of  dignity,  and  fuitable  to  a prince 
of  the  blood,  being  worn  by  king  Edward  III.  and  fucceed- 
ing  kings  of  England  down  to  Edward  VI.;  but  of  late  it 
hath  been  granted  to  private  families.  It  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  above  the  helmet,  inftead  of  a wreath,  under 
gentlemen’s  crefts. 

Cap  of  a gun,  is  a piece  of  lead  which  is  put  over  the 
touch-hole  of  a gun,  to  keep  the  priming  from  being  wafted 
or  fpilt. 

Cap,  in  a Jhip,  is  a fquare  piece  of  timber,  put  over  the 
head,  or  upper  end  of  a malt,  having  a round  hole  to  re- 
ceive the  malt  By  thefe  caps,  the  top-mails,  and  top-gal- 
lant-mails, are.  kept  fteady  and  firm  in  the  treffel-trees,  where 
their  feet  (land  ; as  thofe  of  the  lower-mails  do  in  their  fteps. 


Or,  a cap  is  a thick  hlock  of  elm-timber,  with  two  holes 
perpendicularly  to  its  length  and  breadth,  and  parallel  to  its 
thicknefs,  (the  foremoft  hole  being  round,  and  the  after 
one  fquare),  ufed  to  confine  two  mails  together,  when  one 
is  eredled  at  the  head  of  the  other  to  lengthen  it.  The  main 
and  foremaft  caps  of  large  (hips  are  of  elm,  and  made  of  two 
pieces  coakea  or  douled  together  in  the  middle  ; and  others 
are  of  one  folid  piece.  The  main  cap,  in  length,  is  to  be 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  top-mail,  with  the  addition 
of  three  inches  ; the  breadth  is  to  be  twice  the  diameter, 
with  the  addition  of  two  inches  ; and  the  depth  four-ninths 
of  the  breadth.  The  fore  cap,  in  length,  is  to  be  four  times 
the  diameter  of  its  top-mail,  with  the  addition  of  two  inches  ; 
the  breadth  twice  the  diameter,  with  the  addition  of  one 
inch  ; and  the  depth  four  ninths  of  the  breadth.  The  length 
of  the  mizen  cap  is  to  be  four  times  the  diameter  of  its  top- 
mail,  with  the  addition  of  one  inch  ; the  breadth,  twice  the 
diameter  ; and  the  depth  four-ninths  of  the  breadth.  The 
caps  of  yachts  and  fimilar  veffels  have  a iheave-hole  on  each 
fide  for  the  jeers  of  the  lower  yards.  If  the  cap  is  made  of 
two  pieces,  the  thicknefs  of  the  coak  is  added  to  one  piece. 
When  the  coak  is  adjufted,  the  two  pieces  are  bolted  through 
with  fix  bolts,  one  inch  diameter,  two  at  each  end,  and 
two  in  the  middle,  which  are  driven  from  each  fide  alter- 
nately and  clenched  on  a ring.  The  holes  are  fet  off  from 
the  centre  of  the  under-fide  of  the  cap  at  equal  diilances, 
and  the  diilance  between  the  holes  is  to  be  two-fifths  of  the 
diameter  of  the  round  hole,  and  half  the  tapering  of  the 
mail  head  in  its  length.  The  round  holes  of  all  caps  are 
leathered  and  nailed  on  the  upper  and  lower  fides.  In  order 
to  allow  for  the  fhrinking  of  the  caps,  the  fize  of  the  tenon 
is  taken  inch  above  the  flops,  and  that  is  fet  off  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  cap  ; the  caps  are  alfo  to  be  raifed  above  a 
level  from  the  middle-line  on  the  mail  \ of  an  inch  to  a foot 
in  length,  in  order  tp  allow  for  their  drooping.  See  Mast, 
and  Plate  of  Ships. 

Cap,  is  alfo  a femicircular  projedlion  from  the  fides  and 
round  the  end  of  a block,  above  the  pin  ; through  which 
two  holes  are  bored,  obliquely  from  the  fides,  meeting  and 
forming  an  angle  at  the  end  ; through  thefe  holes  the  ftrap 
is  paffed,  to  prevent  its  being  chafed.  See  Block. 

To  Cap,  is  faid  of  a (hip  in  the  trials  of  t*he  running  or  ftt- 
ting  of  currents. 

To  Cap  a rope,  is  to  cover  the  end  with  tarred  canvas, 
which  is  whipt  with  twine  or  fpun  yarn. 

Cap,  in  Chemtftry,  fignifies  the  piece  which  terminates  the 
top  of  a melting  FURNACE. 

Cap,  in  Geography.  See  Button  ifland. 

Cap,  in  Phytology,  a name  given  to  the  huik  or  green 
fucculent  coat  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  a nut,  and 
connedls  it  with  the  parent  tree.  The  cap  confids  of  a pill- 
ing and  parenchyma  derived  from  the  bark,  and  ramulets 
from  the  ligneous  body  of  the  branch. 

Cap  of  a mushroom,  is  the  head  or  fuperior  part  ex- 
panded over  the  foot  ilalk,  fomewhat  in  manner  of  a ca- 
nopy, or  umbrella. 

Cap,  or  great  Cap,  in  Surgery,  a denomination  of  a kind 
of  compendious  bandage,  ferving  for  almoft  all  occafions  of 
the  head,  being  in  figure  not  unlike  a helmet.  Among 
chirurgical  inilruments  we  met  with  a filver  cap,  pileclus  ar- 
ger.teus,  (though  of  late  alfo  made  of  wood,  or  even  white 
wax),  perforated  at  both  ends,  applied  to  the  paps  of  nurf- 
ing  women,  when  ulcerated,  for  the  more  commodious  giv- 
ing of  fuck. 

Cap,  black,  in  Ornithology,  the  pewit,  tringa  vanellus. 

Cap,  black,  alfo  the  motacilla  atricafilla. 

Cap,  Neptune's.  See  Neptune. 
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Cap,  pr left's,  in  Fortification.  See  Bonnet  a pretre. 

Cap  merchant,  in  a trading  (hip,  is  the  fame  officer  who 
is  called  purfer  on  board  a man  of  war.  The  French  call 
him  writer  ( ecrivain ).  He  is  appointed  by  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  (hip  belongs,  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  embez- 
zled or  fquamkred  away. 

CAPACINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata  ; four  miles  weft  of  Viefta. 

CAPACIO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno;  five 
miles  north  of  Agropoli. 

CAPACITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  aptitude  or  difpofi- 
tion  to  retain  or  hold  any  thing. 

Capacity,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  folid  content  of  any 
body  ; and  “ meafures  of  capacity”  are  our  hollow  meafure6 
for  wine,  beer,  corn,  fait,  &c. 

Capacity,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  ability  poffeffed  by  an 
individual,  or  body  politic,  to  give  or  take  lands,  or  other 
things,  or  to  fue  aftions.  Our  law  allows  the  king  two  ca- 
pacities, a natural  and  a political : in  the  firft  he  may  pur- 
chafe  land  to  him  and  his  heirs  ; in  the  latter,  to  him  and 
his  fucceftors.  An  alien  born  hath  fufficient  capacity  to  fue 
in  any  p<  rfonal  aftion,  and  is  capable  of  perfonal  eftate  ; 
but  he  is  not  capable  of  lands  of  inheritance.  See  Alien. 
Perfous  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  ideots,  lunatics,  in- 
fants, &c.  are  not  capable  of  making  any  deed  of  gift, 
grant,  or  conveyance,  unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes.  Co. 
Litt.  171,  172.  See  Infant,  Ideot,  &c.  All  perfons 
are  capable  of  committing  crimes  and  fuffering  punifhment, 
on  behalf  of  whom  the  want  or  defeft  of  will  cannot  be  le- 
gally pleaded.  There  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does 
not  join  with  the  aft,  viz.  where  there  is  a defeft  of  undtr- 
ftanding  ; where  there  are  underftanding  and  will  fufficient, 
but  not  called  forth  and  exerted  by  the  party  poffeffing  them 
at  the  time  of  the  aftion  done,  as  in  the  cafe  of  all  offences 
committed  by  chance  or  ignorance  ; and  where  the  aftion 
is  conftrained  by  fome  outward  force  or  violence.  Befide 
the  cafes  comprehended  under  thefe  particulars,  there  is  one 
more  in  which  the  law  fuppofes  an  incapacity  of  doing 
wrong,  from  the  excellence  and  perfeftion  of  the  perfon  : 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  king,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, is  not  under  the  coercive  power  of  the  law  ; which 
will  not  fuppofe  him  capable  of  committing  a folly,  much 
lefs  a crime.  Blackft.  Com.  b.  iv.  c.  2. 

Capacity,  in  the  Modern  DoBrine  of  Heat , fignifies  the 
proportional  capability  of  a given  quantity  of  any  fubftance 
to  abforb  and  retain  caloric  ; or  that  difpofition  or  property 
by  which  various  bodies  refpeftively  require  more  or  lefs  of 
this  fluid  to  fuperinduce  any  given  temperature  in  a given 
mafs.  See  Caloric  and  Temperature. 

That  this  capacity  varies  in  different  bodies,  and  even  in 
the  fame  fubftance  in  different  ftates,  may  be  tafily  (hewn. 
If  the  quantities  of  heat  neceffary  to  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  bodies,  in  order  to  produce  equal  changes  in  their  tem- 
perature, were  in  all  cafes  proportional  to  their  rtfpeftive 
quantities  of  matter  ; — as  if,  for  example,  it  would  require 
the  fame  quantity  of  this  fluid  to  heat  a pound  of  water,  a 
pound  of  oil,  or  a pound  of  mercury  twenty  degrees  ; this 
would,  of  courfe,  indicate  that  their  capacities  were  equal  : 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  fhould  be  found  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  caloric  applied  to  thefe  various  fubllances  fhould 
produce  different  changes  in  the  temperature  of  equal  quan- 
tities, or  equal  changes  in  the  temperature  of  different  quan- 
tities of  each,  it  would  follow  that  their  capacities  for  this 
fluid  mult  proportionally  vary.  Let  us  conceive  that  having 
three  feveral  pounds  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  1 io°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  in  feparate  veffels,  there  be  added 


to  the  firlt  a quantity  of  water  at  50°,  to  the  fecond  a quan- 
tity of  fpermaceti  oil  alio  at  50°,  and  to  the  third  a quantity 
of  mercury  at  t lie  like  temperature  of  50°  ; and  that  each  of 
the  mixtures  be  ftirred  together,  and  the  addition  continued, 
till  they  have  all  affumed  throughout  a common  temperature 
of  70°.  Now,  as  each  of  the  pounds  of  water  has,  in 
this  cafe,  been  deprived  of  an  equal  quantity  of  caloric, 
(viz.  as  much  as  was  neceffa’-y  to  raife  its  temperature  40°, 
or  from  70°  to  1100,)  the  abfolnte  capacities  of  the  whole 
of  the  water,  the  oil,  and  the  mercury,  which  have  been 
added,  mult  of  courle  be  equal,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of 
each  ; each  ot  them  having  abforbed  an  equal  quantity  of  heat. 
On  comparing  the  quantities  of  thefe  latter  fubftances,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  we  have  employed  in  the  experi- 
ment about  2 pounds  of  water  at  50°,  4 pounds  of  oil,  and 
near  60  pounds  of  mercury,  each  of  which  has  been  heated 
200 ; fo  that  it  requires  as  much  caloric  to  heat  one  pound 
of  water  20°  as  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  on  two  of  oil,  or 
thirty  of  mercury  ; and  their  relative  capacities  arc  therefore 
inverfely  in  this  proportion. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  fubftances  which  eflentiajly  differ  in 
their  nature  that  this  difference  is  found  : the  fame  body  in 
different  ftates  of  exiftence  prefents  us  with  equal  varieties 
in  its  capacity.  A change  in  this  refpeft  is  producible  in 
three  ways  : by  mechanical  compreffion  or  dilatation,  by 
chemical  combination,  or  by  the  aftion  of  heat  itfelf ; of 
each  of  which  we  fliall  fay  a few  words. 

With  regard  to  the  firft,  the  general  faft  appears  to  be, 
that  wherever  a body  is  by  any  means  condenfed,  its  capa- 
city becomes  diminilhed  ; but  that  where  it  is  dilated  or  en- 
larged in  its  bulk,  it  is  proportionally  increafed.  Thus,  if 
a thermometer  be  fufpended  in  a receiver,  and  a quantity  of 
air  condenfed  into  it,  the  mercury  will  rife  ; a part  of  the 
caloric  which  is  contained  in  the  air  being,  as  it  were, 
fqueezed  out  by  its  compreffion,  and  forced  into  the  mercury 
in  the  bulb,  whofe  temperature  is  confequently  raifed  : if, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  the  air  be  rarefied,  the  thermo- 
meter will  indicate  cold  ; the  capacity  cf  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver being  increafed  by  its  rarefaftion,  and  a portion  of  the 
caloric  in  the  contiguous  bodies  confequently  abforbed, 
whereby  their  temperature  is  lowered  and  their  bulk  di- 
minilhed. It  feems  probable  alfo  that  the  heat  produced  by 
friftion  or  percuffion  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  referred  to 
this  kind  of  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  fecond  mode  of  changing  the  capacities  of  bodies  is 
by  their  chemical  combination  ; and  it  is  perhaps  true,  that 
there  is  no  combination  unaccompanied  by  fuch  a change. 
In  fome  inftances  this  takes  place  in  a very  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  it  is  from  hence  that  we  derive  the  effefts  of  ca- 
lorific and  frigorific  mixtures.  If,  for  example,  a quantity 
of  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  meafure  of  water, 
be  poured  on  a quantity  of  cryftals  of  Glauber’s  fait  recently 
powdered,  the  capacity  of  the  compound  is  confiderably 
greater  than  that  of  its  component  ingredients,  it  becomes 
therefore  ftrongly  abforbent  of  caloric,  which  it  attrafts 
from  the  bodies  in  its  vicinity,  and  a quantity  of  water  in  a 
phial  placed  in  the.  mixture  will  be  foon  frozen.  The  con- 
verfe  takes  place  in  the  combination  of  water  and  fulphuric 
acid.  The  capacity  of  the  compound  becomes  diminilhed 
by  the  mutual  attraftion  of  the  particles  of  its  ingredients  ; 
a portion  of  the  caloric  which  it  contains  is  therefore  ex- 
tricated, and  heat  is  produced  by  its  emiffion. 

The  thud  cafe  of  change  of  capacity,  by  the  aftion  of 
heat  itfelf,  is  perhaps  podgftive  of  more  important  effefts 
in  nature  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  capacities  of 
all  bodies  are  increafed  in  fome  proportion  to  the  dilatation 
of  their  bulk,  and  the  difaggregation  of  their  conftituent 
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particles  as  well  by  the  agency  of  caloric  as  by  any  other 
caufe.  Hence,  when  a folid  is  fufed,  or  a liquid  refolved 
into  vapour,  cold  is  produced  by  the  augmentation  of  its  ca- 
pacity ; and  e cotiverfo,  when  fteam  is  condenfed,  or  con- 
gelation takes  place,  heat  is  developed  by  its  diminution. 
Thus,  if  equal  quantities  of  pounded  ice  and  water,  each  at 
3 2°  of  Fahrenheit,  be  expofed  to  heat  in  two  fimilar  veffels 
in  a water-bath,  the  water  will  be  heated  to  178°  before  the 
ice  is  all  diflolved,  the  water  produced  from  which  will  of 
courfe  ft  ill  remain  at  320,  fo  that  the  increafe  of  capacity  in 
the  ice,  during  its  folution,  is  fufficient  to  enable  it  to  ab- 
forb,  without  any  elevation  of  its  temperature,  as  much 
caloric  as  has  raifed  the  temperature  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  146°  ; and  the  like  quantity  is  alfo  again  emitted,  on 
its  becoming  again  congealed.  If  a quantity  of  water  be 
expofed  without  agitation  to  a degree  of  cold  equal  to  240 
or  2 50,  it  will  frequently  acquire  this  temperature  without 
freezing  ; but  as  foon  as  congelation  begins,  the  thermome- 
ter will  immediately  rife  to  3 2°,  and  the  whole  will  remain 
at  that  temperature  till  all  the  water  is  converted  into  ice. 
From  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  abforbed  by  ice  during 
its  folution,  and  the  relative  capacities  of  ice  and  water, 
which  he  conjectured  from  his  experiments  to  be  as  9 to  1 o. 
Dr.  Crawford  concludes  that,  as  water  on  freezing  appears 
to  give  out  146°,  and  this  conftitutes  ~s  of  all  that  it  con- 
tains, it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  a body  which  was 
entirely  divefted  of  heat  would  be  1460°  below  the  freezing 
point,  or  i428°~below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter. x 

This  latter  change  of  capacity  appears  manifeftly  to  be 
abfolutely  effential  to  the  well  being  of  the  univerfe,  as  af- 
fording a conftant  modification  of  the  aftion  of  heat  and 
cold,  whofe  effects  would  otherwife  be  inordinate.  If  this 
did  not  take  place,  the  whole  of  a mafs  of  water  which  was 
expofed  to  a temperature'  above  the 'boiling  point  would  be 
inftantly  diflipated  in  vapour  with  explolion.  The  fad, 
however,  is,  that  the  capacity  of  thofe  portions  of  the  liquid 
which  are  fuccefTively  refolved  into  vapour  becomes  thereby 
fufficiently  augmented  to  enable  them  to  abforb  the  fuper- 
abundant  caloric,  as  fall  as  it  is  communicated  ; and  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  boiling  water  in  an  open  veffel  never  reaches 
a higher  temperature  than  2120.  The  polar  ices  would  all 
iuftantaneoufly  diflolve,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  cir- 
cumambient air  was  above  320,  if  it  were  not  that  each  par- 
ticle abforbs  a quantity  of  caloric  in  its  folution,  and  thereby 
generates  a degree  of  cold  which  arrefts  and  regulates  the 
progrefs  of  the  thaw  ; and  the  converfe  of  this  takes  place 
in  congelation,  which  is  in  its  turn  moderated  by  the  heat 
developed  in  confequence  of  the  diminution  of  capacity, 
which  takes  place  in  the  water  during  its  tranfition  to  a folid 
itate. 

CAPALITA,  in  Geography , a large  town  of  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca.  The  adjacent 
country  abounds  with  fheep,  cattle,  and  excellent  fruit. 

CAPAN,  in  Commerce , an  Eaft  Indian  coin  worth  3d. 
fterling. 

CAPANABASTI A,  in  Geography , a town  of  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico  ; 70  miles 
8.  E.  of  Chiapa  des  Efpagnoles. 

CAPARACOCH  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology,  the 
hawk-owl  of  Enghfh  writers,  Strix  Hudfonia  of  Gmelin, 
and  Slrix  freti  Hudfonis  of  Briflon. 

CAPARASON,  or  Caparison,  the  covering  or 
cloathing  laid  over  an  horfe  ; efpecially  a fumpter,  or  horfe 
of  ftate. 

The  word  is  Spanifh,  being  an  augmentative  of  cape, 
caput,  head. 


Anciently  the  caparifons  were  a kind  of  iron  armour, 
wherewith  horfes  were  covered  in  battle. 

CAPAS  Islands,  in  Geography,  fmall  iflands  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  N.  lat.  about  5 A 
E.  long.  103°  30'. 

CAPASH,  a kind  of  head-drefs  worn  by  the  women  of 
Candia.  It  is  of  a ftiffened  fine  muflin,  and  is  made 
fo  as  to  ftand  up  very  high,  and  extends  out  a great 
way  on  the  right  fide.  Pococke’s  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  10 

CAPA-vela,  in  Botany.  ( Rheed.  Mai.)  See  Clk- 

OME  PENTAPHYLLA. 

CAPE  Aster.  See  Cineraria  Amelloides. 

CAPE  Jasmine.  See  Gardenia  Florida. 

CAPE,  in  Geography , a head-land.;  or  the  extremity  of 
a piece  of  land,  or  promontory,  running  out  beyond  the  reft, 
into  the  fea. 

CAPE  Abacou,  lies  near  the  weft  end  of  the  fouth  coaft.. 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  N.  lat.  180  4'.  W.  long. 
740.— C.  St.  Agnes.  See  St.  Agnes —C.  Agua,  a cape  of 
Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Murcia,  in  the  Mediterranean.  N. 
lat-  37°  .3?'.  W.  long.  o°  37'.— C.  Agucr  or  Geer.  See 
Aguer  and  Geer. — C . Aguja,  a double  point  of  South 
America,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  6°  38'.  W.  long, 
8°°  55' — C.  Aguillas.  See  Aguillas — C.  Ajo,  a cape  of 
Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Bifcay,  in  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat. 
430  32'.  W.  long.  30  18' — C.  A lb  at  el.  See  A.lbatel.— 
C.  Aibiania.  See  Albiania — C.  Algar,  a cape  on  the 
N.  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca.  N.  lat.  39"  40'.  E. 
long.  2°  38'.  — C.  Alice,  a cape  of  Naples,  on  the  E.  coall 
of  Calabria  Citra,  in  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  N.  lat.  390  30*. 
E.  long.  1 70  20'.— C.  Amanfo,  a cape  on  the  S.  E.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Coriica,  and  northern  part  of  the  entrance  into 

the  bay  of  Bonifacio. — C.  Amho'ife.  See  Ambeezes 

C . Ambra.  SeeAMBRA. — C . Amovjhe.  See  Amoushe. 

C.  Anciola,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cabrera 
which  fee.  N.  lat.  390  6'.  W.  long.  30  8'.-— C.  Ancon, 
or  Ancoe,  the  N.  point  of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  in  the  S.  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  S.  lat.  420.  W.  long.  8o°. — C.  Anderville,  a 
cape  of  France,  on  the  N.  E.  coaft  of  the  department  of  the 
Channel;  13  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cherburg.  N.  lat.  .49° 
43'.  W.  long.  30.— C.  Andrea,  and  St.  Andrew's.  See 

St.  Andrew’s. — C.  Anguada.  See  Anguada. C. 

Anguillas,  Anguille,  Ann  and  Anne.  See  the  Articles. 

C.  St.  Anthony,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  N. 
lat.  Ji°.  W.  long.  56°;  aifo,  the  N.  W.  point  of  Staten 
land,  in  the  ftraits  of  Le  Maire.  S.  lat.  540  46'.  W.  Iona-. 
f>3  ° 47 '-—C.  Antio,  Antongil,  Antonio,  Apollonia,  and 
Area.  See  the  refpedlive  Articles. — C.  Argent,  a cape  on 

the  E.  fide  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  50°  W.  long.  530  13'. 

C.  Argentaro.  See  Argentaro.— C.  Argentera,  a cape 
on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sardinia,  2 miles  W.  of  Argentera. 
N.  lat.  390  28'.  E.  long.  8°  36'. — C.  Armi,  a cape  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Calabria  Ultra.  N.  lat.  370 
52'.  E.long.  160  1'. — C.  AJlo  oune  mon-kar,  a cape  of  Al- 
giers, in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  370  15k  E.  long. 
5°  10'. — C.  AJinara,  the  N.  W.  point  of  Sardinia.  N. 
lat.  40°  58'.  E.  long.  8°  13' — C.  Ava,  St.  Augufiine, 

Baba,  Baja,  and  Bajador.  See  the  feveral  Articles. 

C.  Bainetta,  a cape  on  the  fouth  weft  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo,  near  a village  of  the  fame  name.  N.  lat. 
180  13',  W.  long.  720  Ji'.— C.  Bajole.  See  Bajole.— 
C.  Bajona,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  130 
13'.  E.  long.  390. — C.  Balaad,  lies  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Morocco,  in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  350  32'.  W.  long. 
3°  4<5'- — C.  Ballaghan,  Ballard,  Barbas,  Bardijan,  Bar - 
Jeur,  Barnabas,  St.  Bartholomew , Bajos,  Ba.xos,  Bear's, 

and 
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and  Beata.  See  the  refpe&ive  Articles. — C.  Becur,  a cape 
on  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 4 leagues 
N.  N.  E.  of  Alexandria. — C.  Bede,  Bedford.  See  the 
Articles.  C.  Begu,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Cata- 
lonia, in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  41 0 57'.  E.  long.  2° 

C.  Berberia,  a cape  on  the  W.  coait  of  the  ifland  of 

Formentera,  in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  lat.  38°  41'.  E.  long, 
jo  ^6', — C.  deBerelos,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Mediterranean  ; 30  milts  W.  of  Damietta.  N.  lat.  31° 
29'.  E.  long.  310  16'. — C.  Bermejo,  a cape  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  Majorca,  N.  lat:  390  30'.  E.  long.  40  38'.— C. 
Bernard,  a cape  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  coaft,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. N.  lat.  310  6'.  E.  long.  33°  43'. — C.  Blanco,  a cape 
of  South  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Finna.  N.  lat.  io° 
28'.  W.  long.  67°  16.;  alfo,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sicily.  N.  lat.  370  28'.  E.  long.  130  n\ — Alfo, 
a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  N.  lat.  390 
28'.  E.  long.  200  4'.— Alfo,  a cape  on  the  S.  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  N.  lat.  350  12'.  E.  long.  3 2°  13'. 
—Alfo,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Affuria.  N.  lat. 
430  26'.  W.  long.  6°  37'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ivica.  N.  lat.  390  2'.  E.  long.  i°  33'. — 
Alfo,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca.  N. 
lat.  390  22'.  E long.  20  59'.  For  other  capes  of  this  de- 
nomination, fee  Blanco. — C.  St.  Blafe.  See  Blaise. — 
C.  St.  Blaize,  the  outermoft  point  of  Moffel  bay,  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  S.  lat.  34°  to'.  E.  long.  220  18'. 
■C.  St.  Bias,  a cape  of  America,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ifthmus 
of  Darien.  N.  lat.  90  36'.  W.  long.  790  24'. — C.  Bluff,  a 
cape  on  the  E coaft  of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  53k  W.  long, 
c 30  30'. — C.  Boev,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sicily.  N.  lat.  370  51'.  E.  long.  120  45'. — C.  Bogachua, 
a cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  Arabia;  150  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cape  Fartafh.  N.  lat.  140  15'.  E.  long.  48°  15'. — C. 
Btjadur  and  Bon.  See  the  Articles. — C.  Bonandria,  a 
cape  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. N.  lat.  320  20'.  E.  long.  230  14'. — C.  Bonaventura, 
Bonaventure , and  Bonavtfta.  See  the  Articles. — C.  Brafa , 
a cape  of  America,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Ifthmus  of 
Darien.  N.  lat.  90  22/.  W.  long.  8o°  10'. — C.  Break.  See 
Break. — C.  Bredanach , a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Rum.— C.  Brema.  See  Brema. — 
C.  Breton.  See  Breton. — C.  Brett,  a cape  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  northernmoft  ifland  of  New  Zealand.  S.  lat. 
33°  10'.  E.  long.  r74°  37'. — C.  Brijlol,  Broyle,  and  Bul- 
)er.  See  the  refpetLive  Articles. — C.  Bure/a,  a cape  of 
Spain  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Galicia.  N.  lat.  43 0 4th  W.  long. 

7'. — C.  Burulaque , the  northern  point  of  Zebu  or  Sebu, 
one  of  the  Philippine  iflands.  N.  lat.  ti°  6h  E long.  122° 
31'. C.  Burzano,  a cape  of  Naples  near  the  fouthern  ex- 

tremity of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  370  36'. 
E.  long.  1 6°  29'. — C.  Bujlo,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft 
of  Afturia.  N.  lat.  430  37'.  W.  long.  6°  14'.  -C.  Bv.ti- 
faras,  a cape  on  the  S.  W.  of  Minorca.  N.  lat.  390  48'. 
E.  long.  40  28'. — C.  Byron,  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  New 
Iceland,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  2°  30'.  E.  long.  149° 

2'. Alfo,  a cape  on  the  N.  E.  coaft  of  New  Guernfey. 

S.  lat.  o°  40'.  E.  long.  164°  49'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the 
E.  coaft  of  New  Holland.  S-  lat.  28°  37'.  E.  long.  1530 
30'. — C.  Calron.  See  Cabron. — C.  Caccia,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Sardinia,  13  miles  W.  of  Algeri. — C.  Cag/ia.  See 
Caglia. — C.  Calbache,  a cape  on  theW.  coaft  of  Porto  Rico. 
N.  lat.  1 8°  28'.  W.  long.  310  34'. — C.  Calibong,  a cape  on 
the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java.  S.  lat.  6°  18'.  E.  long. 
1 io°  45'. — C .Camboja,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom of  Camboja,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  N. 
lat.  90  to'.  E.  long.  104°  30'. — C.  Cameron,  a cape  of 
North  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  N.  lat.  150  gd. 
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W.  long.  83°  54'. — C.  Campbel,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
New  Zealand.  S.  lat.  41°  44'.  W.  long.  1880  49'. — C. 
Canan.  See  Mejurata. — C.  Caret,  a cape  of  Spain,  on 
the  coaft  of  Valencia.  N.  lat.  39°  40'.  W.  long.  o°  1'. 
Other  capes,  that  occur  in  the  fequel,  are  mentioned  under 
their  appropriate  names,  and  thofe  of  the  dift rifts  and  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a promontory  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  firft  difeovered  in  1487  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a Portnguefe  officer  of  dillinguifhed  frgacity,  experience, 
and  fortitude,  and  called  by  him,  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tempefts  with  which  he  encountered,  “ Cabo 
Tormentofo,”  or  Stormy  Cape  ; but  his  mafter,  John  II. 
king  of  Portugal,,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  his  having  found 
the  long  defined  route  to  India,  gave  it  a name  of  belter 
omen,  viz.  “ The  Cape  of  Good  Plope  ” Diaz  merely 
deferied  this  promontory  ; but  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
the  fhattered  condition  of  his  fhips,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit 
of  his  failors,  compelled  him  to  return,  after  a voyage  of 
fixteen  months.  In  1497,  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in- 
heriting the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predeceffors,  and  per- 
fifting  in  their  grand  fcheme  of  opening  a paflage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  equipped  a fquadron, 
confifting  only  of  three  veflels,  for  this  important  voyage, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama,  a man  of 
noble  birth,  and  poffefled  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  ftation.  Accordingly  Gama  fet  fail  from  Lif- 
bon  on  the  9th  of  July,  and,  after  ftruggling  for  four 
months  with  contrary  winds,  reached  the  Cape  on  the  20'th 
of  November.  During  an  interval  of  calm  weather  lie 
doubled  that  formidable  promontory,  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and,  after  touching  at 
feveral  parts  along  the  eaftern  African  coaft,  terminated  his 
voyage  at  Calicut  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  See  Calicut. 
Vafco  de  Gama,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  form  a 
ftttlement  at  the  Cape.  Next  to  Vafco  de  Gama  was  the 
Portnguefe  admiral  Rio  d’lnfante,  who,  in  his  voyage  to 
India  in  1498,  went  afhore,  and,  on  his  return,  ftrongly 
recommended  to  his  government  the  eftahlifhment  of  a co- 
lony on  the  fouthern  continent  of  Africa  ; and  he  fixed  upon 
the  mouth  of  a river  for  that  purpofe,  to  which  was  given 
his  own  name,  and  which  is  now  called  the  “ Great  Fifh 
River.”  Some  other  attempts,  by  different  Portuguefe 
navigators,  were  made  to  colonize  the  Cape,  but  they  all 
failed.  After  th  s the  Englifh  and  Dutch  frequently  vifited 
the  bays  of  the  Cape.  The  Englilh,  in  their  outward-bound 
voyages,  had  a cuftom  of  burying  their  difpatches  for  the 
diredfors,  and  of  pointing  out  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
by  cutting  a fentence  to  that  effedf  on  fome  large  blue  ftonc 
laid  on  a particular  fpot.  The  intelligence,  engraven  on  the 
ftone,  was  ufually  limited  to  the  name  of  the  {hip  and  cap- 
tain, the  date  of  her  arrival  and  departure,  and  ended  with, 
“ Look  for  letters  (in  fuch  or  fuch  direction)  from  this 
ftone.”  Two  or  three  Hones  of  this  kind  are  fixed  in  the 
ca  file- wall,  and  are  ft  ill  legible.  The  Dutch  ufed  to  bury, 
on  a certain  fpot  in  Robben  ifland,  a regifter  of  the  ftate  of 
their  vefTels  and  cargoes  outward-bound,  which  the  next 
fhip,  in  coming  home,  took  up  and  carried  to  Holland  for 
the  information  of  the  direftors.  In  this  manner  the  Eng- 
lifh,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguefe,  continued,  for  more 
than  a century,  to  refrefh  at  the  Cape,  without  any  defign 
on  the  part  of  the  two  former  of  appropriating  the  foil,  until 
the  year  1620,  when  the  commanders  of  two  fleets  of  Eng- 
lifh  fhips,  bound  for  Surat  and  Bantam,  took  a formal'pof- 
feffion  of  the  foil  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  king  James  of 
Great  Britain,  becaufe  they  difeovered  that  the  Dutch  in- 
tended to  eftablifh  a colony  there  in  the  following  year.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  a period  of  more  than  30  years  had 
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expired  after  this  event,  that  Van  Riebeck,  furgeon  of  a 
fhip  that  put  into  the  Cape  for  the  ufual  purpofe,  made  re- 
prefentations  of  the  richntfs  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the 
climate,  the  advantages  it  would  give  to  the  Dutch,  as  a 
colony,  over  other  nations,  whofe  (hips  would  all  be  obliged 
to  touch  there,  and,  above  all,  the  barrier  it  would  afford 
to  their  Indian  dominions  ; which  prevailed  on  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company  to  form  a regular  efta- 
blifhment  at  the  Cape.  Van  Riebeck  was  appointed  ad- 
miral of  four  fhips  properly  equipped  for  fuch  an  expedition, 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  governor  in  chief,  with  full 
power  to  eftablifh  a fettlement.  He  no  fooner  propofed 
than  concluded  a treaty  ; and  the  Dutch  took  immediate 
pofTefTion  of  the  Cape,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  by 
the  natives  with  great  folemnity.  Van  Riebeck  erefted  a 
fquare  fort,  containing  lodgings,  warehoufes,  and  an  hof- 
pital  for  the  fick,  and  raifed  outworks  and  batteries  to  fe- 
cure  their  fettlements  from  all  attacks.  The  original  inten- 
tion of  the  Dutch  feems  to  have  been  to  limit  their  pofieffions 
to  the  Cape  peninfula,  and  the  two  bays  that  are  divided  by 
the  illhmus  ; confidering  it  only,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  a 
place  for  refrefhing  and  refitting  their  fhips.  But  the  num- 
ber of  fettlers  that  joined  them  from  time  to  time,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  placard  which  they  publifhed  for  their  en- 
couragement, made  it  necefTary  to  crofs  the  ifthmus,  and, 
by  prefents  and  promifes,  to  obtain  from  the  natives  the 
ceffion  of  a traft  of  land,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
“ Hottentots’  Holland.”  The  natives  had  probably  no 
idea  of  refigning,  for  ever,  to  a foreign  nation,  the  ground 
that  was  necefTary  for  feeding  their  own  cattle  ; but  con- 
ceived it  could  only  be  intended  for  temporary  ufe,  and 
that,  in  time,  they  would  depart  from  the  country,  as  other 
Europeans  had  done  for  the  lafl  century  and  a half : but, 
when  they  obferved  them  building  houfes  and  fortifications, 
lowing  and  planting  the  ground,  and  rearing  their  own 
cattle,  they  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of 
their  new  neighbours,  and  commenced  hoftilities  for  the 
purpofe  of  expelling  them.  Thefe  hoftilities  terminated  in 
the  further  extenfion  of  the  Dutch  fettlement,  and  in  an  in- 
creafe  of  troops  and  colonifls  from  Europe.  Still,  however, 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  endeavoured  to  limit  the 
Cape  to  the  original  defign  of  a port  for  refrefhing  their 
fhips.  They  threw  every  obftacle  in  the  way  of  its  becom- 
ing a flourifhing  fettlement  ; allowed  no  trade  whatfoever 
but  that  which  palled  through  the  hands  of  their  own  fer- 
vants,  and  made  it  dependent  on  the  governor-general  of 
Batavia  ; concluding  that  the  fettlers  would  thus  be  made 
equally  fubmifiive  to  their  orders  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
feat  of  their  wealth  and  influence  in  the  Eafl.  A colony, 
in  fuch  a flate,  with  their  declining  commerce,  entailed 
upon  them  a burden  and  expence  too  heavy  for  them  to 
bear)  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  inclination  to 
part  with  it  for  a moderate  fum  of  money,  juft  before  the 
French  revolution  and  its  deftruftive  confequences  unfettled 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe.  Overtures  to  this  effeft  were 
intended  to  be  made  by  England  about  the  time  when 
the  above  unfortunate  event  took  place.  It  became 
wife  and  necefTary,  however,  to  recur  to  other  meafures  for 
obtaining  pofleffion  of  this  Dutch  colony.  Accordingly,  an 
expedition  was  fent  out  for  this  purpofe  ; which  was  com- 
mifiioned  not  to  aft  in  an  hoftile  manner,  but  to  hold  the 
Cape  in  defence  and  fecurity  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who,  having  departed  from  Holland, 
furnifhed  letters  dated  from  London  to  this  effeft.  Many 
of  the  colonifls  had, fin  the  mean  while,  imbibed  French 
principles,  and  became  clamorous  to  declare  thcmfelves,  by 
fome  public  aft,  a free  and  independent  republic  : they  pre- 


pared to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  eftablifhed  a conven- 
tion, whofe  fit  A objeft  was  to  make  out  proferibed  lifts  of 
thofe  who  were  either  to  fuffer  death  by  the  guillotine,  or 
to  be  baniflied  out  of  the  colony.  The  perfous  fo  marked 
out  to  be  the  viftims  of  an  unruly  rabble  were  felefted  from 
among  the  mod  worthy  people  in  the  fettlement,  and  mod 
of  them  were  members  of  the  government.  The  (laves, 
whofe  numbers  of  grown  men  are  about  five  to  one  of  male 
whites,  had  alfo  their  meetings  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
the  free  and  independent  burghers,  when  the  happy  days 
of  their  own  emancipation  (hould' arrive. 

In  this  flate  of  things  the  Britifh  fleet  appeared  before  the 
bay  ; and  it  became  necefTary  to  commence  hoftilities.  The 
rocks  of  Muifenberg  were  foon  cleared  by  a few  (hot  from 
a man  of  war,  and  the  regular  troops  retreated  to  Wynberg, 
a tongue  of  land  projecting  from  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Table 
mountain,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Cape-town.  The  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  led  on  by  general  fir  James  Craig,  under  the 
orders  of  fir  Alured  Clarke,  marched  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  their  elevated  poft,  and  aided  by  the  failors,  foon  obliged 
them  to  retreat  within  their  lines.  A capitulation  was  pro- 
pofed and  accepted,  in  September  1795  ; and  the  next  day  it 
was  concluded  between  the  two  parlies.  By  the  6th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Amiens  in  March,  1802,  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Ihould  remain 
to  the  Batavian  republic,  in  full  fovereignty,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  it  did  previous  to  the  war  ; but  that  the  (hips  of  every 
kind  belonging  to  the  other  contrafting  parties  (hould  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  faid  port,  and  to  purchafe  necefTary  pro- 
vifions,  without  paying  any  other  impoft  than  fuch  as  the  Ba- 
tavian republic  demands  the  (hips  of  its  own  nation  to  pay. 

In  order  to  form  a juft  idea  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
Cape  fettlement,  we  may  fuppofe  a flraight  line  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fouthern  point  of  the  Cape  peninfula, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  direftion  of  eafl  by  north,  and  this  line  will  interfeft 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fifti  river  (the  Rio  d’lnfante  of  the 
Portuguefe),  which  is  now  confidered  as  the  eaftern  bound- 
ary of  the  colony.  The  length  of  this  line  is  about  580 
miles.  Again,  if  from  the  fame  point  a flraight  line  be 
drawn  in  the  direftion  of  north,  with  a little  inclination 
wefterly,  it  will  fall  in  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  “ Kouffie,” 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
315  miles.  Moreover,  if  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fifh 
river,  a line  drawn  in  the  direftion  of  north-north- weft,  be 
continued  to  the  diftance  of  22J  miles,  to  a point  behind 
the  Snowy  mountains  called  “ Plettenberg’s  land-mark,”  and 
from  thence  be  continued  in  a circular  fweep  inwards  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  “ Kouffie”  upwards  of  500  miles  ; thefe 
lines  will  circumfcribe  the  traft  of  country  which  conftitutes 
the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  reducing  this 
irregular  figure  to  a parallelogram,  it  will  be  found  to  com- 
prehend an  area  of  at  leaft  120, coo  fquare  miles  ; and  as  the 
whole  population  of  whites,  blacks,  and  Hottentots,  within 
this  area,  amounts  only  to  about  60,000  perfons,  every  two 
fquare  miles  may  be  faid  to  have  at  leaft  tme  human  creature 
allotted  to  it.  But  as  this  defert  (late  of  the  colony  is  lefs 
owing  to  the  natural  defefts  of  the  cquutry,  than  to  the  re- 
gulations under  which  it  has  been  governed,  the  population, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  furface,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  teft  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  fettlement ; fince  the 
population  of  any  country,  under  a moderate  climate,  will, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  always  rife  to  a level  with 
the  means  of  fubfiftence.  If  we  eftimate  the  foil  of  the  Cape 
by  the  abundance  or  fcarcity,  the  luxuriance  or  poverty,  of 
the  native  plants,  independently  of  the  clime,  it  would  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  pooreft  in  the  known  world  ; for  feven 
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parts  in  ten  of  the  above-mentioned  furface  are,  for  a great 
part  of  the  year,  and  fome  of  them  at  all  times,  altogether 
deftitute  of  verdure.  The  upper  regions  of  all  the  chains  of 
mountains  are  naked  maffes  of  fand-ftone  ; the  valleys  beneath 
them  are  clothed  with  grafs,  with  thickets,  and  in  fome  cafes 
with  impenetrable  foretls.  The  inferior  hills  or  knolls,  whofe 
'furfaces  are  generally  compofed  of  loofe  fragments  of  fand- 
ftone,  as  well  as  the  wide  fandy  plains  that  conn  eft  them, 
are  thinly  ftrewed  over  with  heaths  and  other  Ihrubby  plants, 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  an  uniform  and  dreary  appearance.  In 
the  lovveft  parts  of  thefe  plains,  where  the  waters  fubfide, 
and,  filtering  through  the  fand,  break  out  in  fprings  upon 
the  furface,  vegetation  is  fomewhat  more  luxuriant.  In  fuch 
fituations  the  farm-houfes  are  generally  placed ; and  the 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  contiguous  to  them,  like  the 
“ Oafes”  in  the  fandy  deferts,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
verdant  iflands  in  the  rnidlt  of  a boundlefs  wafte.  Of  fuch 
plains  and  knolls  is  the  belt  of  land  compofed,  that  lies 
between  the  firft  chain  of  mountains  and  the  fea-coafts. 
Soils,  in  this  traft  of  country,  are  generally  either  a ftiff- 
clay,  impenetrable  by  the  plough  till  they  are  foaked  by 
much  rain,  or  light  and  fandy,  tinged  with  red  and  abound- 
ing with  fmall  round  quartoze  pebbles.  A black  vege- 
table mould  feldom  appears  except  in  patches  of  garden- 
ground,  vineyards,  and  orchards  that  furround  the  habita- 
tions, where,  by  long  culture,  manure,  and  the  fertilizing 
influence  of  fprings  or  rills  of  water,  the  foil  is  fo  far  mel- 
lowed as  to  admit  the  fpade  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  The 
extenfive  plains,  known  in  the  colony  by  the  Hottentot  name 
of  “ Karroo,”  which  are  interfperfed  between  the  great 
chains  of  mountains,  exhibit  a more  difmal  appearance  than 
the  lower  plains,  which  are  chequered  with  patches  of  cul- 
tivated ground  ; and  their  hard  furfaces  of  clay,  gliftering 
with  fmall  cryflals  of  quartz,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
drought  and  aridity,  are  ill  adapted  to  vegetation.  The 
hills  that  break  thefe  barren  plains,  are  chiefly  com- 
pofed of  fragments  of  blue  date,  or  maffes  of  feltfpar,  and 
argillaceous  limeltone.  However,  in  thofe  Karroo  plains, 
that  are  tinged  with  iron,  and  that  are  capable  of  being  wa- 
tered, the  foil  is  extremely  produftive.  In  fuch  fituations, 
more  efpecially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  they  have  the  beft 
grapes,  and  the  beft  fruit  of  every  fort.  The  climate  of  the 
Cape  is  not  unfriendly  to  vegetation  ; but  it  is  fo  fituated, 
within  the  influence  of  periodical  winds,  that  the  rains  are 
very  unequal,  defcending  in  torrents  during  the  cold  feafon, 
though  hardly  a Ihower  falls  to  refrefh  the  earth  in  the  hot 
fummer  months,  when  the  dry  fouth-eaft  winds  prevail. 
Thefe  winds  blaft  the  foliage,  bloffom,  and  fruit  of  all  thofe 
trees  that  are  not  well  fheltered  ; nor  is  the  human  conliitu- 
tion  fecure  againft  their  injurious  influence.  They  relax 
both  the  body  and  mind,  and  deaden  their  powers  of 
energy  and  aftivity.  As  a protection  from  thefe  winds, 
the  colonifts  who  inhabit  the  nearer  fide  of  the  firft  chain 
of  mountains,  beyond  which  their  effeft  does  not  very 
fenfibly  extend,  divide  that  portion  of  their  ground,  which 
is  appropriated  to  fruit  groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  by 
oak  fcreens  ; but  they  leave  their  corn  lands  altogether  open. 
Indeed,  a cape  boor  bellows  no  more  labour  on  his  farm  than 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  ; and  as  grain  is  moftly  reaped  before 
the  fouth  tall  winds  are  fet  in,  the  enclofure  of  the  arable 
land  is  omitted.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  at  the 
Cape  is  remarkably  affefted  by  local  circumitances.  During 
the  winter  months,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature, according  to  the  llatement  of  Kirwan  (Eftimate,  See. 
p.  102),  feems  to  be  from  450  to  550  ; the  heat  fcarcely 
exceeds  64°,  and  feldom  falls  fo  low  as  340  j in  fummer  the 


thermometer  is  generally  between  700  and  80®,  and  fometimes 
between  8o°  and  90°,  but  fcarcely  ever  exceeds  93°;  the 
fouth-eaft  wind,  he  adds,  is  the  coldeft.  Mr.  Barrow  informs 
us  (ubi  infra),  that  there  is  a difference  of  at  lead  from  6 to 
to  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  fummer  months,  between 
Cape  Town  and  Wynberg,  within  a diftance  of  only  about 
7 or  8 miles ; which  arifes  from  the  latter  place  being  fituated 
on  the  windward  fide  of  the  Table  mountain,  and  the  former 
lying  to  leeward  of  it.  The  variation  of  climate,  to  which 
the  Table  valley  is  fubjeft,  led  a Britifn  officer  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  who  inhabited  it  were  either  in  an  oven,  or  at  the 
funnel  of  a pair  of  bellows,  or  under  a water-fpout.  On 
the  Cape  fide  of  the  mountains  the  thermometer  rarely  de- 
feends  below  40°  ; but  on  the  elevated  Karroo,  plains,  within 
the  mountains,  it  is  generally,  in  the  winter  months,  below 
the  freezing  point  by  night,  and  from  70  to  80  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  In  order  to  account  for  the  intenfe  cold  of  the 
Karroo  plains,  Van  Humboldt  adduces  the  chemical  decom- 
pofition  of  the  atmofpherical  air.  As  fat  and  clayey  earths 
are  llrongly  difpofed  to  attraft  the  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  by  which  the  azotic  gas  is  let  loofe:  this  gas  enter- 
ing  again  into  combination  with  frefh  oxygen,  of  the  fuper- 
incumbent  ftratum,  in  an  increafed  proportion,  forms  nitric 
acid,  from  which  fait  petre  is  generated.  The  confequence 
of  this  formation  which  aftually  takes  place  in  thofe. 
pliins,  mull  neceffarily  be  a great  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  great  fcarcity 
of  water  in  fummer  is  much  more  unfavourable  to  an  ex- 
tended cultivation  than  either  the  foil  or  the  climate.  The 
torrents  of  rain  that  defeend  for  about  four  months  in  the 
year,  deluging  the  whole  country,  difappear  fuddenly  in  the 
deep  channels  that  interfeft  the  country,  and  in  confequence 
of  their  rufhing  with  rapidity  and  violence  into  the  fea,  and 
leaving  the  deeply  funken  beds  of  the  rivers  nearly  dry,  af- 
ford no  fufficient  fupply  of  water  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
irrigation.  The  periodical  rivulets,  and  the  ftreams  that 
iffue  from  the  mountain  fprings,  are  either  abforbed  or  eva- 
porated before  they  arrive  at  any  great  diftance  from  their 
fources  ; fo  that  in  this  extenfive  colony  one  can  fcarcely 
fay  that  there  is  a Angle  navigable  river.  The  two  principal 
rivers,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  are  the  “ Berg,”  or  Mountain 
river,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  that  enclofe  the  vale  of 
Drakenftein,  and  falls  into  St.  Helena  bay,  and  the  “ Oli- 
phant,”  or  Elephant’s  river,  which,  after  collefting  the 
flreamlets  of  the  firft  chain  of  mountains  in  its  northerly 
courfe  along  their  feet,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Southern  At- 
lantic in  S.  lat.  31°  50'.  Although  both  thefe  rivers  have 
permanent  ftreams  ©f  water,  fufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable 
by  fmall  craft  to  the  diftance  of  about  20  mile’s  up  the 
country,  yet  the  mouth  of  the  former  is  choaked  up  with  a 
bed  of  fand  ; and  acrofs  the  latter  is  a reef  of  rocks.  On 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  colony  the  permanent  rivers  of  any 
magnitude  are  the  “ Broad”  river,  which  is  difekarged  into 
St.  Sebaflian’s  bay,  crofted  near  its  mouth  by  a bar  of  fan d, 
but  navigable  within  this  bar  by  fmall  craft  about  30  miles 
up  the  country,  in  which  extent  there  are  lcarcely  half  a 
dozen  farm-houfes  ; the  “ Gauritz”  river  ; the  “ Knyfna 
the  “ Keurboom  ;”  the  “ Camtoos  the  “ Zwartkops 
the  “ Sunday  ;”  and  the  “ Great  Fifh”  rivers  ; which  fee 
refpeftively.  All  thefe  rivers  are  well  Hocked  with  perch, 
eels,  and  fmall  turtle,  and,  to  a certain  diftance  from  the 
fea-coall,  they  abound  with  almofl  every  kind  of  fea-fifh 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Befide  thefe  rivers,  the 
whole  flip  of  land,  firetching  along  the  fea-coaft,  between 
the  entrance  of  Falfe  bay  and  the  Great  Eilh  river,  is  inter- 
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fefked  by  ftreamlets,  wbofe  waters  are  neither  abforbed  nor 
evaporated  ; but  they  generally  run  in  fucli  deep  chafms, 
that  they  are  of  little  ufe  towards  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  In  order  to  account  for 
thefe  deep  chafms  or  cavities,  and  the  general  fcarcity  of 
fprings,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  rain  that  annually 
fails  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Barrow  fuggefts  the  following  con- 
fiderations.  All  the  continued  chains  of  mountains  in 
Southern  Africa  are  compofed  of  fandllone,  rcfting  upon  a 
bafe  of  granite.  The  granite  bafe  is  fometimes  elevated 
confiderably  above  the  general  furface  of  the  country,  and 
fometimes  its  upper  part  is  funk  as  far  beneath  it.  In  fitua- 
tions  where  the  former  circumftance  occurs,  numerous 
fprings  are  found,  as  in  the  Table  mountain,  where,  on 
every  fide,  copious  ftreams  of  pure  limpid  water,  filtered 
through  the  immenfe  mafs  of  fuperincumbent  fandllone,  glide 
over  the  impenetrable  furlace  of  granite,  and  furnilh  an 
ample  fupply  to  the  whole  town,  the  gardens,  and  the  ad- 
jacent farms.  But  in  thofe  places  where  the  fandllone  con- 
tinues to  defcend  below  the  furface,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  granite  bafe  is  funk  beneath  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  the  fprings  that  make  their  appearance  are  few  and 
fcanty.  From  thefe  fails  it  is  inferred,  that  the  citterns  or 
cavities  in  the  fand-ftone  mountains,  being  corroded  in  the 
lapfe  of  ages,  to  a greater  depth  than  the  openings  or  con- 
duits, which  might,  perhaps,  at  one  time  have  given  their 
waters  vent,  the  fprings  can  no  longer  find  their  way  upon 
the  furface,  but  oozing  imperceptibly  between  the  granite  and 
the  fand-flone,  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  glide 
in  fubterraneous  llreams  to  the  fea.  It  is  a well  known  fail, 
that  on  almoil  every  part  of  the  illhmus  that  conneils  the 
mountainous  peninfula  of  the  Cape  to  the  continent,  frefh 
water  may  be  procured  at  the  depth  of  to  or  12  feet  below 
the  fandy  furface.  Other  fails  of  a fimllar  nature  ferve  to 
evince  the  erroneoufnefs  of  the  opinion,  that  has  generally 
prevailed,  that  the  feveral  bays  of  the  colony  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  lupplied  with  frefti  water.  This 
great  depth  of  the  commencement  of  the  granite  hafe  below 
the  furface  may  alfo  better  account  for  the  moll  confiderable 
rivers  of  Africa  lofing  themfelves  in  the  fand,  before  they 
reach  the  fea,  than  by  fuppofing  the  interior  parts  of  this 
continent  to  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Another  circumftance  that  has  very  much  contributed  to 
retard  the  cultivation  of  the  territories  adjoining  to  the 
Cape,  is  the  extreme  indolence  of  the  coionifts.  In  this  fine 
climate  they  engage  in  little  or  no  manual  labour.  The 
extent  of  the  forelts,  beginning  at  Moffel  bays  and  running 
eaftward  parallel  to  the  fea-coaft,  is  at  leaft  250  Englifh 
miles,  and  the  breadth  from  the  bafe  of  the  mountains  to  the 
fea  is  10,  15,  and  in  fome  places,  20  miles.  Of  this  tradl  a 
great  part  is  compofed  of  large  and  beautiful  plains,  inter- 
fctled  by  numerous  rivers,  and  abounding  in  lakes  full  of 
excellent  filh.  The  ground  is  well  adapted  either  to  paltur- 
age  or  tillage,  ar.d  capable  of  complete  irrigation  ; but  the 
farmers  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  colony,  are 
lazy  beyond  defeription  ; the  grounds  held  by  each  being 
fuffieient  for  a great  number  of  induftrious  families.  It  has 
been  fafd,  that  the  flip  of  land  between  the  firft  chain  of 
mountains  and  the  fea-coaft,  and  from  Zwellendam  to  Algoa 
bay,  if  well  flocked  with  inhabitants,  fo  that  each  would  be 
under  a neceffity  of  labouring  for  a fubfiftence,  would  not 
only  be  able  to  furnifh  a fupply  of  grain  for  the  whole  colony, 
but  afford  alfo  a furplus  for  exportation.  But  though  this 
opinion  may  not  be  ltritlly  juft,  yet  Mr.  Barrow  is  confident, 
that,  with  the  addition  of  the  traft  of  country  between  the 
north  range  cf  mountains  and  the  weft  coaft,  and  from 


St.  Helena  bay  to  the  Cape,  the  whole  mafs  of  people 
within  the  prefent  limits  of  the  colony  might  be  more  com. 
fortably  fubfifted  than  they  now  are,  and  have  an  abundance  of 
corn,  cattle,  wine,  and  other  neceffaries,  over  and  above, 
for  a garrifon  of  5000  men,  and  for  a fleet  containing  an 
equal  number.  But  in  order  to  make  the  country  produce 
this  fupply,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a new  lace  of  in- 
habitants, or  to  change  the  nature  of  the  old  ones. 

It  is  impoflible,  fays  this  ingenious  writer,  to  convey,  by 
any  defeription,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
peafantry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; as  it  is  fo  inconceiv- 
ably different  from  that  of  the  fame  clafs  in  Europe,  or  in- 
deed in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  miferable 
hovels  of  the  Cape  boors  falted  beef,  or  flefh  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  game,  will  be  found  hanging  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a (laughtered  ftiecp  may  be 
feen  fiifpended  from  the  roof.  A Cape  boor  never  works. 
His  greateft  and  moft  pleafing  exertion  is  the  killing  of  game. 
But  in  this  kind  of  exercife  he  manifefts  no  energy  or  acti- 
vity, and  fubmits  to  no  fatigue.  A Dutch  boor  never  tra- 
verfes  the  heath  on  foot,  but  generally  fires  from  the  faddle  5. 
and  even  avoiding  the  fatigue  of  carrying  his  mufket,  he  is 
followed  by  a Hottentot  boy,  trained  to  ride  or  run  after 
him  as  his  armour-bearer.  It  is  a miftaken  notion,  that  the 
peafantry  of  the  Cape  are  a poor  and  diftreflVd  people,  over, 
whelmed  with  debt,  burdened  with  taxes,  and  opprtffed  by 
the  government  in  a variety  of  ways.  This  vviil  iufficiently 
appear  in  the  fequelof  this  article.  But  they  are  better  fed, 
more  indolent,  more  ignorant,  and  more  brutal  than  any  fet 
of  men,  bearing  the  reputation  of  being  civilized,  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe.  Inftances  frequently  occur  of  their 
favage  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Hottentots,  whom 
they  retain  in  a flate  of  connexion  and  dependance,  by 
violence  and  oppreffion  on  one  fide,  and  by  want  of  energy 
and  patient  fuffering  on  the  other.  This  fanguinary  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  African  coionifts  may,  perhaps,  be 
owing,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the  circumftance  of  their 
having  been  foldiers  in  German  regiments  ferving  abroad  j. 
where  the  leaft  relaxation  from  a rigid  fyftem  of  difcipline  is 
followed  up  by  the  greateft  feverity  of  punifhment.  Peo- 
ple of  this  defeription,  having  rifen  into  affluence  by  the 
general  profperity  that  followed  the  conqueft  of  the  fettle- 
ment,  and  indulging  indolent  habits  and  luxurious  living, 
become  no  lefs  grofs  in  their  perfons  than  vulgar  in  their 
manners.  Whiift  they  pay  little  attention  to  domeftic  and 
focial  intercourfe,  and  are  in  a very  culpable  degree  regard- 
lefs  of  character,  they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  rank. 
There  are,  however,  many  perfons  in  the  colony  to  whom, 
thefe  obfervations  are  not  applicable  ; men,  whofe  talents 
and  information,  propriety  of  conduft,  and  ftritfl  integrity, 
would  command  refpect  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; but  their 
number  is  not  very  confiderable.  The  Malay  flaves,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Dutch,  are  unaccountably  preferred  to  the  Hot- 
tentots ; though  they  are  generally  much  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  talents,  and  much  more  capricious,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful. The  proportion  of  flaves  to  whites,  of  both  fexes 
and  all  ages  in  the  Cape  town,  is  rot  more  than  two  to 
one  ; but  that  of  flave  mr  n to  white  men  is  near  five  to  one. 
The  field  flaves  btl  ugii'g  to  the  farmers  are  not,  however, 
nearly  fo  well  treated  as  thofe  of  the*  town;  yet  infinitely 
better  than  the  Hottentots  who  are  in  their  employ  ; the 
farmer,  indeed,  having  a life-irtterell  in  the  one,  and  only  25 
years  in  the  other,  is  a circumftance  that  may  explain  the 
difference  of  treatment,  ft  he  one,  alfo,  is  convertible  pro- 
perty, which  is  not  the  cafe  wtrh  refp  £1  to  the  other.  The 
country  flaves,  r.otwithilanding,  are  ill  fed,  ill  cloatheci, 
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work  extremely  hard,  and  are  Frequently  puniihed  with  great 
feverity  ; fometimes  with  death,  when  rage  overpowers  the 
di&ates  of  prudence  and  the  feelings  of  compaffion. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  “ Travels  in  South- 
ern Africa,’'  has  dated  and  examined,  very  much  in  detail, 
the  advantages  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  poffcffes,  as 
a military  ftation  ; as  a port  and  naval  ftation  ; and  as  a 
commercial  emporium  and  territorial  acquifition.  By  a mi- 
litary  ftation  Mr.  Barrow  means,  not  only  a garrifon  for  the 
defence  of  the  fettlement,  but  likewife  a depot,  or  place 
fuitable  for  collefting  and  forming,  fo  as  always  to  have  in 
readinefs,  a body  of  troops,  either  belonging  to  bis  nnajef- 
ty’s  regular  regiments,  or  to  the  armies  of  the  Ead  India 
company,  fitted  and  prepared  for  foreign  fervice,  and  fea- 
foned  for  the  climate  either  of  the  Ead  or  Wed  Indies. 
This  ingenious  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  eminently  points  out  fuch  a dation.  Its  geographi- 
cal pofition  on  the  globe  is  fuch  as  evidently  to  recommend 
it  for  this  purpofe.  Its  didance  from  the  coad  of  Brazil  is 
the  voyage  of  a month  ; from  the  Dutch  colonies  of 
Surinam,  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Effiquebo,  with  the  Well 
India  ifiands,  fix  weeks  ; the  fame  to  the  Red  Sea  ; and 
two  months  to  the  coadsof  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  With 
the  call  and  the  wed  coal's  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
iflands,  it  commands,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  a ready 
communication.  It  is  fo  fituated,  juft  half  way  between 
England  and  India,  in  a temperate  and  wholefome  climate, 
and  productive  of  refrefhrnents  of  every  d'efeription,  as  to 
poffefs  peculiar  and  very  diftinguifhing  advantages  for  a 
dation  and  deput,  that  would  admirably  fuit  the  views  and 
occafions  of  the  Ead  India  company  in  particular.  To 
England  the  Cape  is  more  valuable  as  a point  of  effedtual 
fecurity  to  her  Indian  trade  and  fettlements,  than  as  a place 
of  annoyance  to  other  nations,  or  as  to  the  means  it  affords 
of  interrupting  their  commercial  concerns.  Confidered  as  a 
naval  dation,  the  Cape  would  fecure  us  a port  for  refrefhing 
and  refitting  the  (hips  of  the  Ead  India  company  ; as  a 
ftation  for  Ihips  of  war  commanding  the  entrance  into  the 
Indian  leas  ; and  as  affording,  by  its  geographical  pofition, 
a ready  communication  with  every  part  of  the  globe.  Again, 
the  Cape,  confidered  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  might 
be  rendered  extremely  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Britiih  empire,  as  an  emporium  of  Eaftern  produce ; as 
furnifhing  articles  of  export  for  confumption  in  Europe  and 
the  Weft  Indies  ; as  taking,  in  exchange,  tor  colonial  pro- 
duce, articles  of  Britifh  growth  and  manufacture  ; and  as  a 
central  depot  for  the  foutbern  whale-fifher-y.  The  chief 
articles  of  colonial  growth  and  produce  confumed  upon  the 
fpot,  and  exported  to  the  Ead  Indies,  Europe,  and  America, 
may  be  compriied  under  the  heads  of  grain  and  pulfe,  wine 
arid  brandy,  wool,  hides  and  fleins,  whale  oil  and  bone, 
dried  fruits,  fait  providons,  foap  and  candles,  aloes,  ivory, 
and  tobacco.  The  wheat  produced  at  the  Cape  is  faid  to 
be  as  good  and  heavy  as  that  of  mod  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A load  of  this  grain  confids  of  ten  “ muids,”  or 
facks,  equal  to  31  Wincheder  bufhcls;  and  a “ muid,”  or 
3—  Wincheder  bufhels,  ufually  weighs  180  Dutch  pounds; 
which  are  equal  to  191 J pounds  Englifh.  The  returns  are 
from  10  to  70,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the 
fupply  of  water.  Barley,  i.  e.  beer  or  big,  is  a productive 
grain  at  the  Cape,  and  is  only  ufed  for  feeding  horfes.  Rye 
is  alfo  a thriving  grain,  and  is  little  ufed  except  for  cattle  in 
a green  date,  and  oats,  which  run  much  into  draw,  and  are 
fit  only  for  horfes  as  green  fodder.  Peas,  beans,  and  kidney 
beans,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  and  various  kinds  of  millet, 
may  be  fupplied  to  any  amount.  However,  the  Cape,  in  its 
prefent  date,  is  not  capable  of  exporting  any  grain.  Wine 
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and  brandy  may  be  confidered  as  the  daple  commodities  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  manufactured  at  the  Cape,  having  a didinft  flavour 
and  quality  according  to  the  farms  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  bed  bodied  wine  that  is  made  at  the  Cape,  is 
the  Madeira,  fent  to  Holland  and  the  Dutch  fettlements  in 
India,  taken  by  the  Americans  in  exchange  for  flaves,  and 
purchafed  by  Englifh  merchants.  See  Constantia. 

The  country  boor  fells  his  new  wine  to  the  merchants  in 
the  town,  where  it  is  adulterated  in  a variety  of  ways.  The 
pipe  is  called  a “ legger,”  and  contains  8 half  auras  or  160 
gallons  ; each  legger  paying  to  government  a duty,  on  enter- 
ing the  town,  of  3 rix-dollars.  The  farmer  generally  receives 
from  20  to  30  rix-dollars  per  legger,  which,  after  adultera- 
tion, is  fold  from  40  to  60,  and  frequently  at  the  rate  of 
80  to  ico  rix-dollars.  Brandy  might  become  a very  im- 
portant commodity  as  an  article  of  export  ; but  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  vine  have  at  prefent  no  proper  didillatory  appara- 
tus, nor  fufficient  knowledge  properly  to  conduct  thofe 
which  they  have.  It  is  exported  at  80  to  160  rix-dollars 
per  legger,  and  fubjett  to  the  fame  toll,  on  entering  the 
town,  as  wines  : and  both  wine  and  brandy  are  liable  to  a 
further  duty  of  5 rix-dollars  per  legger  on  exportation.  The 
whole  export  value  of  wines,  including  the  Conftantia,  and 
the  brandy,  may  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to  about 
50,000  rix-dollars,  or  io,oool.  currency.  Wool,  which  has 
till  a late  period  been  neglefted,  is  likely  to  become  a fource 
of  colonial  revenue.  It  is  faia  to  have  been  1 old,  in  its  rough 
ftate,  in  the  London  market  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  the  pound.  It 
admits  of  great  impiovement.  The  mutton  of  the  Cape 
(heep  is  coarfe  and  deftitute  of  flavour.  Hides  and  fleins, 
both  dried  and  falted  raw,  “are  an  increafing  article  of  ex- 
portation. The  quantity  of  ox-hides  exported  may  amount 
to  between  2000  and  3000  annually,  fubjedl  to  a duty  of 
3~d.  apiece.  Thofe  taken  off  cattle,  killed  in  the  country, 
are  ufed  as  harnefs  for  their  waggons,  and  thongs  to  fupply 
the  place  of  cordage.  The  fleins  of  flietp,  killed  in  the 
country,  are  converted  into  facks,  and  employed  as  clothing 
for  the  flaves  and  Hottentots.  Few  are  exported.  The 
fleins  of  the  wild  antelopes  and  leopard,  though  brought  oc- 
calionaliy  to  the  Cape  market,  hardly  deferve  mention  as 
articles  of  export.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to 
oftrich  feathers  ; the  annual  amount  of  which  is  very  tri- 
fling. The  whole  value  of  one  year’s  exportation  of  this 
article  does  not  exceed  ioco  rix-dollars;  of  hides  and  Ikir.s 
of  every  defeription  not  more  than  5000  or  6coo  rix-dollars. 
AH  the  whales  which  have  been  caught  in  the  bays  of  the 
Cape  are  females  of  a {mall  flze,  and  yielding  from  6 to  10 
tons  of  oil  each.  The  bone  is  fmall,  and,  on  that  account, 
of  no  great  value.  Under  the  bead  of  dried  fruits,  the  moft 
important  articles  are  almonds  and  radius.  The  cultivation 
of  vines  admits  of  great  improvement  ; better  grapes  are  not 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  thofe  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  : but  neither  their  wines  nor  raifins  are  properly 
managed.  The  almonds  are,  in  general,  very  fmall,  but  of 
good  quality;  and  as  the  trees  thrive  well  in  the  drielt  and 
worft  foils,  the  quantify  of  thefe  nuts  might  be  produced  to 
an  indefinite  amount.  Before  the  capture  almonds  fold  from 
is.  to  is.  6d.  fterling  the  thoufand,  and  raifins  from  2d.  to 
3d.  a pound  ; but  their  price  has  lince  conliderably  advanced. 
Dried  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  apples,  are  not  onlv 
plentiful,  but  good  of  their  kind.  The  whole  value  of 
dried  fruit,  (hipped  in  the  year  1802,  amounted  only  to 
2542  rix-dollars,  fubjeft  to  a duty  on  exportation  of  5 per 
cent.  Salt  provifions  are  fufceptible  of  great  improvement,  by- 
curing  them  at  Algoa  bay,  and  bringing  them  down  in  fmall 
coafting  veflels  to  the  Cape.  Salt  is  fpontaneoufly  produced 
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within  a few  miles  of  Cape-town,  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  in  the  fait  lakes  that  abound  along  the  welt  coalt  of 
the  colony.  Two  kinds  of  filh,  the  “ Hottentot”  and  the 
“ Snook,”  are  falted  and  dried  in  the  fun  in  large  quantities, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  agricultural  (laves,  who  eat  them  by  way 
coriefting  the  bilious  effects  of  bullocks’  livers  and  other 
offal,  that  conftitute  a great  part  of  their  food.  Salt-butter 
is  a very  material  article  for  the  confumption  of  the  town, 
the  garrifon,  and  the  navy,  and  alio  for  exportation.  That 
which  comes  from  the  Snowy  mountains  is  accounted  the 
beft ; but  very  little  of  it  is  good.  Soap  is  manufactured 
by  almoft  every  farmer  in  the  country,  and  furnilhes  in  fome 
parts  the  means  of  procuring  cloaths  and  other  neceffaries  at 
their  annual  vifit  to  Cape-town.  The  unftuous  part  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  fat  of  fheeps’  tails,  and  the  potafh 
or  barilla  is  the  lixiviated  afhes  procured  from  a fpecies  of 
falfola  called  “ canna,”  that  grows  abundantly  on  thofe 
parts  of  the  Karroo,  or  deferts,  that  are  interfered  by  pe- 
riodical dreams  of  water.  Candles  are  feldom  brought  out 
of  the  country  ; but  a vegetable  v/ax,  colledled  from  the 
berries  of  a flmibby  plant,  the  “ myrica  cerifera,”  plentiful 
on  the  dry  marfhy  grounds  near  the  fea-fhore,  is  fometimes 
fent  up  to  the  Cape  in  large  green  cakes,  and  fold  from  is. 
to  is.  3d.  a pound.  The  tallow  purchafed  at  the  Cape  is 
hardly  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  town  and  garri- 
fon, and  the  candles  made  from  it  are  feldom  lower  than  is. 
3d.  a pound.  The  aloe  perfoliata,  or  fuccotrina,  is  produced 
in  large  trails  of  ground,  many  miles  in  extent,  which  are 
covered  with  fpontaneous  plantations  of  it ; and  efpecially 
in  the  diftricl  of  Zwellendam,  not  far  from  Model-bay.  A 
load  of  aloes  at  Cape-town  is  worth  from  1 81.  to  20I.  The 
total  amount  of  this  article,  entered  on  the  cudom  houfe 
books,  in  the  courfe  of  4 years  from  1799  to  1802,  was 
34.1,927  lbs.,  value  25,665  rix-dollars.  It  is  fubjett  to  an 
exportation  duty  of  i6d.  for  every  100  pounds.  Ivory  is 
now  become  fcarce,  few  elephants  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony.  The  whole  quantity  exported  in  the 
courfe  of  4 years  amounted  only  to  5981  pounds,  value 
6340  rix-dollars.  The  hippopotamus,  or  fea-cow,  wh.ofe 
teeth  furnifhed  the  bell  ivory,  i6  no  longer  within  the  limits 
of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  capable  of  producing  great 
quantities  of  tobacco ; however,  very  little  is  exported, 
though  the  Cape  tobacco  is  laid  to  be  as  good,  when  duly 
prepared,  as  that  of  Virginia.  As  all  male  perfons,  old  and 
young,  fmoke  in  the  Cape,  and  as  American  tobacco  gene- 
rally. bears  a high  price,  the  confumption  of  that  of  native 
growth  is  conliderable.  The  inferior  fort  is  ufed  by  (laves 
and  Hottentots.  The  total  value  of  every  kind  of  colonial 
produce,  exported  in  4 years,  from  1799  to  1802,  amounts 
to  300,925  rix-dollars,  or  60,185k  currency.  From  the 
above  detail  it  appears,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is,  in 
its  prefent  condition,  of  very  little  importance  to  any  nation; 
confidered  with  regard  to  its  articles  of  exportation. 

The  goods  imported  from  England  into  the  Cape,  in  4 
years,  from  1799  to  1 802,  confided  of  woollen  cloths,  Man- 
cheller  goods,  hofiery,  habtrdafhery,  and  millinery,  bo^ts, 
(hoes,  and  hats,  cutlery,  iron  tools,  (lationary,  bar  and  hoop 
iron,  fmiths’  coals,  houfehold  furniture,  paint  and  oils,, 
rarthen  ware,  naval  (lores,  tongues,  hams,  clieefe,  and 
pickles ; and  from  India  and  China  were  imported  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Surat  piece-goods,  tea,  coffee,  fugar,  pepper, 
{pices,  and  rice.  The  Americans  brought  thither  lumber, 
cargoes  of  deal  plank,  (laves,  balk,  falt-fifh,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine,&c.;  and  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Hamburgh  (hipsafforted 
cargoes  of  iron,  plank,  French  wines,  beer,  gin,  Seltzer  water, 
coffee,  prtferves,  pickles, &c.  in  exchange  for  refrefliments,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  repairs  and  other  neceffaries,  or  for  hard 
money  to  carry  to  India  or  China.  The  whole  importation  into 


the  Cape  by  Britifti  or  foreign  bottoms,  from  Europe,  Afiay 
and  America,  in  4 years,  including  the  value  of  the  prize  goods 
brought  in,  and  cf  the  (laves  imported  within  the  fame  pe- 
riod, amounted  to  5,977,535  rix-dollars  7 (It.  or  1,195,507k 
3s.  6d.  currency. 

When  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  peiceived  their 
fettlement  extending  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  they  had 
originally  preferibed,  they  found  it  expedient  to  divide  the 
country  into  diftriils,  and  to  place  over  each  a civil  magif- 
trate  with  the  title  of  “ Landroft,”'  who,  with  his  council 
called  “ Hemraaden,”  was  authorifed  to  fettle  petty  dif- 
putes  among  the  farmers,  or  between  them  and  the  native 
Hottentots,  levy  fines  within  a certain  fum,  collect  and  ap- 
ply the  parochial  affeffments,  and  enforce  the  orders  and  re- 
gulations of  government.  His  diftriil  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  fubdivifions,  over  each  of  which  was  appointed  a 
“ Fddtwagtmeefter”  or  country  overfeer,  whofe  duty  was 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  abufes  committed  within  bis  divi- 
fion,  and  report  the  fame  to  the  landroft,,  to  adjuft  difputes 
about  fprings,  or  water-courfes,.  and  to  forward  the  orders 
of  government.  The  landroft,  however,  had  only  the  (ha- 
dow  of  authority.  The  council  and  the  country  overfeers 
were  compofed  of  farmers,  and  were  always  more  ready  to 
(kreen  and  protect  their  brother  boors,  accufed  of  crimes,, 
than  to  afiiil  in  bringing  them  to  jullice.  The  poor  Hot- 
tentot bad,  therefore,  little  chance  of  obtaining  redrefs  for* 
the  wrongs  he  fuffered  from  the  boors.  If  he  eipoufed  their- 
caufe,  he  became  unpopular  ; and  the  diftance  from  the  ca- 
pital was  a fufficient  obftacle  to  the  preferring  of  complaints 
before  the  court  of  juftice  at  the  Cape,  which  itfelf  had  little 
influence  in  enforcing  its  orders  in  a part  of  the  country  dif- 
tant  5 or  600  miles.  Hence  it  happened  that  murders  and 
the  molt  atrocious  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity  ; 
and  the  only  puniftnnent  was  a fentence  of  outlawry  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  when  the  criminal  did  not  appear  to  his 
fummons,  which  fentence  was  little  regarded.  This  extern- 
(ive  fettlement  is  divided  into  4 diitridts ; thofe  of  the  Cape,, 
of  Stellenbofch  and  Drakenftein,  of  Zwellendam,  and  of 
Graaf  Reynet,  which  fee  refptCtively. 

When  the  Dutch  government  obtained,  partly  by  pur- 
chafe  and  partly  by  force,  a trad!  of  country  from  the  Hot- 
tentots, it  made  grants  of  land  to  the  fettlers  on  four  different 
tenures.  The  moll  ancient  of  thefe  is  that  of  “ loan”  lands ; 
which  were  grants  made  to  the  original  fettlers  of  certain, 
portions  of  land  to  be  held  on  yearly  leafes,  on  condition  of 
paying  to  government  an  annual  rent  of  24  rix  dollars. 
Evdrry  farm  was  to  confift  of  the  fame  quantity,  and  to  be 
fnbjcdt  to  the  fame  rent,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  land.  This  tenure  amounted  by  renewals  of  the  leafe, 
at  firft  made  only  for  one  year,  to  a leafehold  in  perpetuity. 
The  number  of  thefe  loan-farms  in  the  four  diftriits  amounted 
in  1798  to  1832  : and  fuppofing  each  farm  to  confift  only  of 
the  ufual  allowance,  ora  fquare  of  3 miles  the  fide,  the  quan- 
tity of  land  in  all  thefe  farms  would  amount  to  10,552,320 
acres,  and  the  annual  rent  they  produce  is  about  44,000 
rix  dollars,  or  about  Ta5ths  of  a farthing  per  acre.  Thefecond 
tenure  was  that  of  “ gratuity”  lands,  which  were  originally 
granted  in  loan  ; but,  on  petition  of  the  holders,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  fuppofed  fervices  done  to  government,  they 
have  been  converted  into  a fort  of  cuftomary  copy-hold  liable 
to  a certain  rent,  which,  like  the  loan  lands,  is  continued  at 
24  rix-dollars  a year  : the  number  of  thefe  eftates  is  107. 
The  third  tenure  is  that  of  “ quit-rents,”  arifing  from  pieces 
of  walle- ground,  which,  being  contiguous- or  convenient  to 
an  eftate,  have  been  allowed  by  government  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owners  of  fuch  eftates  upon  a leafe  of  15  years,  on 
condition  of  their  paying  an  annual  rent  of  one  (hilling  per. 
acre.  The  renewal  on  this  payment  is  a matter  of  courfe. 
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Of  fuch  grants  there  are  33.  The  fourth  tenure  is  that  of 
“ real  edates”  held  in  fee-iimple,  and  fubjedl  to  no  rent  ; 
and  they  are  chiefly  iituated  in  the  Cape  diilridl  or  its  vici- 
nity. Thefe  are  the  choiced  patches  of  land,  and  have  been 
originally  fold  or  granted  to  the  early  fettlers  in  parcels  of 
about  60  morgen,  or  120  Englifh  acres. 

The  12,000  chridian  inhabitants  that  compofe  the  popula- 
tion of  this  colony  may  be  distributed  into  four  claffes ; vis.  the 
people  of  the  town,  (See  Cape  Town),  wine-growers,  grain- 
farmers,  and  graziers.  The  wine-growers,  or  wine  boors,  oc- 
cupy the  belt  houfes  and  the  rnoft  valuable  ell  ates ; and  are  de- 
fcendants  of  the  French  families  who  firft  introduced  the  vine. 
Tiiefe  eftates  are  moltly  freehold,  in  extent  about  120  Eng- 
lifh acres,  and  moltly  -employed  in  vineyards  and  garden- 
grounds.  They  bring  their  wine  to  market  from  September 
to  the  new  vintage  in  March  ; and  the  deep  fandy  roads 
over  the  Cape  ilthmus  require  14  or  16  oxen  to  draw  2 led- 
gers of  wine,  whofe  weight  is  not  2\  tons.  The  wine 
brought  to  market  is  fubjedl  to  a tax  of  3 rix-dollars  for 
every  legger,  and  the  brandy,  palling  the  barrier,  pays  the 
fame  fum.  The  wine  or  brandy,  confumcd  at  home,  or 
fold  in  the  country,  is  free  of  duty  : nor  are  they  fubjedl  to 
any  parochial  taxes  or  aflefTments,  a fmall  capitation  tax  ex- 
cepted. Thefe  wine-farmers  make  their  excurfions  in  their 
tent-waggons  drawn  by  fix  or  eight  liorfes.  The  corn-boors 
live  chiefly  in  the  Cape  difltidl  and  thofe  parts  of  Stellen- 
bofch  and  Drakenllein  that  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days’  journey  from  the  Cape  ; and  are  next  in  rank  to  the 
wine-boors.  The  grain,  which  they  fell  in  the  country,  is 
fubjedl  to  no  tax  or  tithe  : but  a duty,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  value,  is  paid  at  the  barrier  for  all  grain  paffing  towards 
Cape-Town.  Their  parochial  aflefTments  are  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  wine-boor.  The  colonifts  of  the  Cape  are  very 
bad  agriculturifts,  and  owe  their  crops  more  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil  and  favourable  climate  than  to  their  own  fkill  or 
induftry.  Their  plough  is  an  unwieldy  machine  drawn  by 
1401-  16  oxen,  which  juft  fkims  the  furface  and  does  not 
penetrate  the  diff  foil.  Such  grounds,  when  fown  and  har- 
rowed, are  infinitely  more  rough  than  the  roughed  lea- 
ploughing  in  England.  They  rarely  give  themfelves  the' 
trouble  of  manuring,  except  for  barley.  For  returns  of 
corn  they  generally  reckon  upon  fifteen-fold,  in  choice  places 
from  20  to  30,  and  more  where  they  have  the  command  of 
water.  The  grain  is  not  threfhed,  but  trodden  out  in  cir- 
cular floors  by  cattle.  The  annual  balance  in  favour  of  the 
farmer  is  about  143I.  13s.  The  graziers  are  thofe  of  Graaf 
Reynet,  and  other  diflant  parts  of  the  colony.  They  are  the 
lead  advanced  in  civilization.  The  hovels  in  which  they  re- 
fide  have  feldom  more  than  two  apartments,  and  frequently 
only  one,  in  which  the  parents  with  fix  or  eight  children 
and  the  houfe  Hottentots  all  fleep.  Their  bedding  confids 
of  ikins.  The  walls  of  their  hovels  are  formed  of  mud  or  clay 
baked  in  the  fun  ; they  are  fometimes  condrudled  with  fods 
and  poles ; and  frequently  a fort  of  wattling  plaidered  over 
with  a mixture  of  earth  and  cow -dung,  both  within  and 
without ; and  they  are  rudely  covered  with  a thatch  of  reeds, 
feldom  water-proof.  As  to  their  clothing,  the  men  generally 
wear  a broad-brimmed  hat,  a blue  fhirt,  and  leather  panta- 
loons, no  dockings,  but  a pair  of  dried  fkin  fhoes.  The 
women  have  a thick  quilted  cap  that  ties  with  two  broad 
flaps  under  the  chip,  and  falls  behind  acrofs  the  fhoulders  ; a 
fhort  jacket  and  a petticoat,  no  dockings,  and  frequently 
they  ufe  no  fhoes.  The  bed  for  the  mailer  and  midrefs  of 
the  family  is  an  oblong  frame  of  wood,  fupported  on  four 
feet,  and  reticulated  with  thongs  of  a bullock’s  hide,  fo  as 
to  fupport  a kind  of  mattrefs  made  of  fkins  fewed  together, 
and  fometimes  duffed  with  wool.  In  winter  they  ufe  woollen 


blankets.  The  bottoms  of  their  chairs  or  ftools  are  net- 
work of  leather  thongs.  A large  iron  pot  ferves  both  to 
boil  and  broil  their  meat.  They  have  neither  linen  for  the  ta- 
ble, nor  knives,  forks,  or  fpoons.  The  bdor  carves  with  a 
large  knife,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  for  the  red  of 
the  family.  Their  huts  and  their  perfons  are  equally  dirty, 
and  their  whole  appeavar.ee  betrays  an  indolence  of  body, 
and  a low  groveling  mind.  The  women  are  greater  drudges 
than  the  men,  and  yet  they  are  not  very  indudrious.  Thongs 
cut  from  fkins  ferve,  on  all  occafions,  in  lieu  of  ropes,  and 
fibres  cut  from  the  tendons  of  wild  animals  are  a fubdi- 
tute  for  thread.  The  folds  or  “ kraals”  in  which  they 
houfe  their  cattle  at  nights  immediately  front  the  doors  of 
their  huts ; and  as  they  are  never  cleaned  out,  they  in- 
creafe  the  filthinefs  of  their  dwellings.  Few  of  the  didant 
boors  have  more  than  one  flave,  and  many  of  them  nonet 
but  the  number  of  Hottentots,  on  an  average,  in  Graaf 
Reynet,  amounts  to  T3  to  each  family  ; and  they  are  ufed 
with  the  mod  inexcufable  inhumanity.  The  produce  of 
the  graziers  is  fubjedl  to  no  kind  of  colonial  tax.  They  pay 
only  a fmall  parochial  affeffment  proportioned  to  their 
dock;  for  every  ioo  fheep  a florin,  or  i6d.,  and  for  every 
ox  or  cow  id.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  fuch,  that 
each  of  them,  upon  a balance  of  his  income  and  outgo- 
ings, laves  annually  93I.  i(5s. 

The  revenues  of  the  colony  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing fources  ; viz.  land  revenue  arifing  from  rents  (already 
explained);  places  for  grazing  cattle  taken  by  the  month, 
and  falt-pans  ; duties  on  grain,  wine,  and  fpirits,  levied  at 
the  barrier  ; transfer  duty  on  fale  of  immoveable  edates  ; 
duty  arifing  from  the  fale  of  buildings  on  loan  farms  ; 
public  vendue  duty  ; fees  received  in  the  fecretary’s  office 
on  regillering  tlie  transfer  of  property  ; cudoms ; port 
fees  ; podage  of  letters  ; feizures,  fines,  and  penalties  ; li- 
cences to  retail  wine,  beer,  and  ipirituous  liquors  ; intertd 
of  trie  capital  lent  out  through  the  loan-bank  ; and  duty 
arifing  from  damped  paper.  The  whole  amount  of  this 
revenue  in  180  < was  90,1421.  13s.  4d.  This  revenue  is  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  lalaries  on  the  civil  edablifhment, 
the  expences  of  the  feveral  departments,  the  repairs  of 
government  buildings,  and  the  contingencies  and  extraor- 
dinaries of  the  colony  ; and  during  the  government  of  lord 
Macartney,  when  the  Cape  was  in  the  poifefiion  of  this  country, 
the  revenue  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  expenditure. 

The  members  of  the  court  of  jullice  at  the  Cape 
are  chofeti  out  of  the  burghers  of  the  town.  The  fifeal, 
who  is  the  public  accufer  in  criminal  matters,  and  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  court,  are  the  only  perfons  poflTefi’ed  of  legal 
knowledge.  The  litigious  fpirit  of  the  people,  encouraged 
by  the  attornies  who  enter  into  the  profeflion  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  law,  multiplies  caufes  ; and  the  expences 
of  a fingle  fuit  will  fometimes  amount  to  400  or  300I. 
derling,  though  the  objedl  of  litigation  was  not  worth 
tool.  The  office  of  fifeal,  one  of  the  mod  important  in 
the  colony,  confided  of  the  principal  and  a deputy,  a clerk, 
two  bailiffs,  two  jailors,  eight  conftables,  and  19  blacks  and 
Malays,  ufually  called  “ Kaffers.”  The  whole  expence  to 
government  was  under  ro,ooo  rix-dollars;  the  court  of  juf- 
tice  and  fecretary’s  office  amounted  to  about  the  fame  fum ; 
fo  that  the  adminiftration  ofjudice  coft  the  government 
about  4000I.  fterling  a year.  The  court  of  commiffaries  for 
trying  petty  fuits  (not  exceeding  40I.)  and  for  matrimonial 
affairs  (or  granting  licences)  confids  of  a prefident,  vice- 
prefident,  and  four  membeis,  whofe  fituations  arc  honorary 
and  biennial.  The  iC  Weefkammer,”  or  chamber  for  ma- 
naging th'  effedls  of  minors  and  orphans  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal inftitutions  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  managed  by  a prefi- 
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dent  and  four  members,  a fecretary  and  feveral  clerks.  For  the 
fupport  of  this  inftitution  all  orphan  property,  palling  through 
the  chamber, fuffcrsaredu&ionofyjpercent.  upon  the  capital. 

The  eftabhfhed  religion  of  the  colony  is  Calvinifm, 
or  the  reformed  church.  Other  fefts  are  tolerated; 
the  Lutherans  have  a church  ; a methodift  chapel  has  been 
lately  built  ; the  Moravians  have  a hurch  ; but  the  Malay 
Mahometans,  being  refufed  a church,  perform  their  public 
l'ervice  in  the  {tone-quarries  at  the  head  of  the  Cape  town. 
The  clergy  are  fuitably  provided  for  and  generally  refpe&ed 
in  this  country;  and  they  rank  next  to  the  prefident  of 
the  court  of  juftice-  in  town,  and  the  landroft  in  the 
country.  Befides  their  clerical  duties,  they  have  alfo  the 
dire&icn  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; which 
are  raifed  by  weekly  donations  at  church,  by  legacies,  and 
by  the  films  which  the  church  demands  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  flaves.  The  amount  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  reformed  church  in  Cape  town,  in  1798,  were  22,i681. 
8s.  8d.,  and  the  fubliltence  granted  to  the  poor  was  1112I. 
1-7S.  The  funds  of  the  Lutheran  church  were  14,829k  13s. 
2d.,  and  the  relief  granted  to  the  poor  194k  9s.  2d. 

Cape  diJlrlB,  is  the  fmalleft,  but  the  molt  populous, 
of  the  four  diltrifts  into  which  the  fettlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  divided.  It  confifts  of  two  parts;  one,  the 
peninfula  on  which  the’Cape  Town  is  fituated  ; the  other, 
the  (lip  of  land  extending  from  the  fliore  of  Table  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Berg  river  in  St.  Helena  bay,  and  feparated 
from  Stellenbofch  and  Brakenfttin,  on  the  ealt,  by  the  little 
Salt  river.  Deep  river,  and  Model  bank  river ; being 
about  80  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  25  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  containing  about  2000  fquare  miles.  The  cape 
peninfula  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  8 in  breadth, 
or  240  fquare  miles.  Of  the  Cape  diftiidt  there  is  not 
one-fifteenth  part  of  the  furface  under  any  kind  of  til- 
lage. The  produce  of  the  Cape  peninfula  is  grapes,  with 
all  the  European  and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits,  vegetables 
of  every  defeription,  barley  for  the  ufe  of  horfes,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  choice  wine.  The  other  parts  of  the  Cape 
diftrift  furnifti  wheat,  barley,  pulfe,  and  wine.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  diftrift  in  j 797  amounted  to  18,152  perfons, 
of  whom  6261  were  Chriltians,  and  11,891  flaves;  of  the 
Chriftians  or  free  people,  718  are  perfons  of  cclour,  and 
1002,  nearly,  are  Europeans.  By  comparing  the  average 
number  of  deaths  with  the  population,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  in  the  Cape  diftridl  is  about  2-j-3,4^  in  the  hundred. 
That  of  the  flaves  is  rather  greater,  but  lefs,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  country,  where  llavery  is  tolerated.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  on  the  average  of  8 years,  was  350,  which  is 
after  the  rate. of  3 in  ico.  The  quantity  of  land  occupied 
amounted  in  conftquence  of  a meafurement  not  very  cor- 
redl  to  8018  morgen,  or  16,036  acres;  of  which  580 
morgen  were  employed  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  3089 
in  grain.  Capital  crimes  in  this  diftridl  are  not  fo  numerous 
as  might  be  fuppofed  among  fuch  a mixed  multitude, 
the  great  majority  of  which  have  no  intereft  in  the  public 
profperity  or  tranquillity.  As  to  the  natural  produce  of 
this  diftridt,  it  is  of  httle  or  no  importance,  if  we  except  the 
fifheries.  The  colledling  of  fhells  for  lime,  and  of  heaths 
and  other  fhrubby  plants  for  fuel,  furnifti  conftant  employ- 
ment for  about  1000  flaves. 

It  has  been  generally  afferted,  that  the  Cape  peninfula 
was  originally  feparated  from  the  continent  of  Africa  ; and 
this  opinion  has  been  founded  on  a fuppofed  retreat  of  the 
fea.  Mr.  Barrow,  on  the  contrary,  apprehends  that  the 
,fea  is  gaining  upon  the  land  in  Southern  Africa;  and  ad- 
duces feveral  fads  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefis.  From  all 
the  obfervations  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  on 


the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa  he  concludes,  that  the  whole  of 
L’Aguillas  bank,  ftretching  from  Cape  Point  acrofs  the  en- 
trance of  Falfe  bay  to  the  mouth  of  Rio  Infante  or  the  great 
Fifli  river,  and  to  the  37th  parallel  of  fouthern  latitude, 
has  at  one  time  formed  a part  of  the  continent.  It  has  been 
alleged  indeed  in  favour  of  the  Cape  ifthmus  having,  at  no 
long  interval  of  time,  been  covered  with  the  fea,  that  fea- 
fhells  have  been  found  on  the  fand  that  is  accumulated  on 
its  furtace.  In  reply  to  this  argument  Mr.  Barrow  obferves, 
that  whole  ilrata  of  thefe  may  be  found  in  the  fides  of  the 
Lion’s  hill,  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  } 
and  thele  fhells,  he  adds,  have  been  conveyed  to  that  fitua- 
tion  not  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  but  by  birds : and  they 
are  frequently  found  even  on  the  very  fummit  of  the  Table 
mountain. 

Cape  Tov:n , the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth-eaftangle  of  Table  bay.  Thefettlersfeem  to  havechofen 
this  fpot  for  tlie  iite  of  the  town  for  the  convenience  of  water, 
which  nifties  in  a plentiful  ftream  out  of  the  Table  mountain. 
Saldanhabay  would,  in  other  refpefts,have  been  more  fuitable ; 
asTable  bay  is  faulty  in  every  point  that  conftitutes  a proper 
place  for  the  mart  of  (hipping  ; and  io  boifterous  for  four 
months  in  the  year,  as  totally  to  prevent  all  ftiips  from  enter- 
ing into  it.  The  town  is  built  with  great  regularity;  the 
fireets  being  all  laid  out  with  a hue.  The  houfes  are  gene- 
rally white-waftied,  and  the  doors  and  windows  painted 
green  ; they  are  moftly  two  (lories  in  height,  fiat-roofed, 
with  an  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  or  a kind  of 
pediment  ; with  a raifed  platform  before  the  door  having  a 
hut  at  each  end.  It  conlifts  of  1 145  dwelling-houfes,  in- 
habited by  about  5500  whites  and  people  of  colour,  and 
10,020  blanks.  The  firft  clafs  is  compofed  of  thofe  who 
fill  the  feveral  departments  of  government,  the  clergy,  the 
members  of  the  court  of  juftice,  and  of  the  police.  The 
next  area  fort  of  gentry  who,  having  eftates  in  the  country, 
retail  the  produce  of  them  by  means  of  their  flaves  : fubor- 
dinate  to  thefe  is  a number  of  petty  dealers,  who  call  tliem- 
felves  merchants  ; and,  laftly,  the  tradefmen  who  carry  on 
their  feveral  profefiions  by  their  blacks.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  cclour  are  fifhermen.  The  falaries  of  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  government,  are  fo 
fmall  that  mod  of  them  are  petty  merchants.  The  country 
boors  employ  a fort  of  agents,  who  keep  houfes  to  lodge 
them  when  they  make  their  annual  vifit  to  the  town.  Thefe 
are  a kind  of  Jew  brokers,  who  fubiift  by  defrauding  the 
Ample  boors  in  the  aifpofal  of  their  property,  and  in  the  uur- 
chafe  of  neceffaries  for  them  on  their  return.  The  emanci- 
pated flaves  and  people  of  colour  are  generally  artificers ; 
and  many  of  them  fupport  their  families  by  taking  filh,  of 
which  there  are  great  plenty  and  variety  in  Table  bay. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  people  of  the  town  are  an  idle  diffolute 
race  of  men,  fubfifting  chiefly  on  the  labour  of  their  flaves, 
who  are  required  to  bring  them  a certain  fum  at  the  end  of 
every  week,  and  what  they  tarn  above  this  fum  belongs  to 
themfelves,'  by  means  of  which  fome  of  thofe  who  are  the 
mod  induftrious  have  been  enabled  to  purchafe  their  own 
freedom,  and  fometimes  that  of  their  children.  The  price 
of  provifions  and  that  of  labour  bear  no  proportion. 
Butchers’  meat  is  about  2d.  a pound,  and  good  brown  bread, 
inch  as  the  flaves  eat,  id.  a pound.  A common  labouring 
Have  gets  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a day,  and  a mechanic  or  arti- 
ficer 5 and  6 (hillings  a day.  The  people  of  Cape  Town 
are  almoft  all  of  them  petty  dealers,  and  they  have  a re- 
markable propenfity  for  public  vendues.  Thefe  vendues 
are  a kind  of  lottery  ; in  which  a man  buys  in  the  morning 
a let  of  goods,  which  he  again  expofes  for  fale  in  the  even- 
ing, fometimes  gaining,  and  fometimes  lofing  by  his  bargains. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  rage  for  thefe  vendues,  that  in  four  fucceflive 
months  of  the  year  1801,  the  amount  of  property  fold  by 
public  auction  was  1,500,000  rix-dollars,  a fum  equal  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  which  may  be 
conlldtred  as  the  only  money  which  has  of  late  been  circu- 
lated in  the  country.  Houfe  rent,  fuel,  and  clothing  are 
dear  in  the  Cape-town  ; and  yet  there  is  no  city  or  town  in 
Europe,  where  the  mafs  of  the  people  are  better  lodged  or 
better  clothed.  Fire  is  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  molt  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  continuance  of  the  louth-ead 
winds,  refembling  in  their  effedl  the  fouth-eaft  Sirocco  of 
Naples,  the  town  appears  to  be  deferted.  Every  door  and 
window  are  clofed  to  keep  out  the  dull  and  the  heat,  both  of 
which  decreafc  with  the  continuance  of  the  gale  ; the  air 
gradually  cools,  and  every  fmal'l  pebble  and  particle  of  dull 
in  the  courle  of  24  hours  are  carried  into  the  fea.  The 
north-well  winds  of  winter  produce  a moift  and  cold  feeling, 
even  in  Cape  town,  where,  though  the  thermometer  fel- 
dom  defeends  below  4.O0,  and  then  only  about  an  hour  before 
fun-rife,  all  the  Englifh  inhabitants  are  glad  to  keep  con- 
ftant  fires  during  the  months  of  July,  Augud,  and  Septem- 
ber. Even  in  Odlober  it  is  not  unufual  to  obferve  the  ium- 
mits  of  the  mountain  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cape  ifthmus 
buried  in  fnow.  The  number  of  marriages  in  Cape-town 
comprehending  thofe  of  the  whole  colony,  for  eight  years, 
from  1790  to  t 7 97  inclufively,  amounted  to  1449  ; that  of 
christenings  to  2589;  and  that  of  burials  to  1173  : fo  that 
1416  was  the  excefs  of  chriltenings  above  burials  in  that 
period.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape-town  are  burther.ed  nei- 
ther with  taxes  nor  affeffments.  At  the  firft  eflablilhment 
of  the  colony  a kind  of  capitation  tax  was  levied  under  the 
name  of  “ Lion  and  Tiger  money,”  the  produce  of  which 
was  applied  towards  dedroying  beads  of  prey  ; but  fince 
thefe  animals  have  become  fcarcein  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape, 
the  name  of  the  affeffment  is  changed,  but  the  fund  fupplied 
by  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  roads, 
flreets,  vvater-courfes,  and  other  public  works.  Its  ordinary 
amount  is  about  5000  rix-dollars  a year.  Another  affeff- 
ment, chargeable  on  heads  of  families  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d. 
a month,  for  every  houfe  or  fire-place,  is  called  “ Chimney 
and  hearth  money,”  and  amounts  to  about  5200  rix-dollars 
yearly.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape-town  are  fubjedl  to  no 
tithes  nor  church-rates  ; but  as  the  church  provides  for  the 
poor,  every  perfon  manumitting  a Have  pays  to  it  iol.  giv- 
ing fecurity  that  fuch  flave  fhall  not  become  burdenfome  for 
a certain  number  of  years.  The  police  of  the  town  is  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  a board,  confiding  of  fix  bur- 
ghers, called  the  “ Burgher  Senate.”  The  pleafures  of 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the  groffer  kind,  being  thofe 
of  eating,,  drinking,  and  fmoking  : they  have  no  tade  for 
public  amufements,  and  no  exercife  but  that  of  dancing. 
In  the  whole  town  there  is  neither  a bookfeller’s  diop,  nor 
a book  fociety.  Under  the  direction  of  the  church  is  a 
library,  left  by  an  individual,  and  confiding  of  many  excel- 
lent books  ; but  very  little  ufed.  Books  are  rarely  found 
in  Cape-town  to  conditute  any  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
houfe.  Education  is  fo  little  regarded,  that  neither  go- 
vernment nor  the  church  has  been  able  to  raife  a fufficient 
fum  for  edabli filing  a proper  public  fchool  in  the  colony  ; 
and  few  of  the  natives  are  in  circumdances  that  allow  of 
their  fending  their  children  for  education  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  greated  nuifances  in  Cape-town  is  the  num- 
ber of  dogs  that  prowl  about  the  dreets,  particularly  by 
mght,  when  they  quit  their  dens  and  lurking  places  in  queft 
of  ■ the  offals  of  butchers’  fhops.  Sometimes  the  wolves  and 
hyenas  defeend  from  their  dens  in  the  Table  mountain,  and 
difpute  the  fpoil  with  the  dogs : at  fuch  times  the  town  re- 


founds with  their  hideous  bowlings  through  the  whole 
night.  Soon  after  the  Dutch  Ead  India  company  formed  a 
fettlement  at  the  Cape,  they  found  it  neceffary  to  build  a 
fort  for  the  protection  of  their  own  property  and  that  of 
other  fettlers.,  arid  a!lo  of  their  warehoufes  againll  the  at- 
tempts of  the  natives.  As  their  trade  increafed,  and  the 
Cape  became  more  frequented,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
extend  tire  works,  and  to  eredt  a citadel  that  fliould  ferve 
as  a defence  againd  any  attack,  either  by  land  or  by  fea. 
This  citadel  is  the  prefect  cadle,  a regular  pentagon  fort, 
with  two  ravelins  and  fome  other  outworks,  and  furrounded 
by  a wet  ditch  : but  it  is  fo  injudicioufly  fituated,  that 
though  it  commands  the  town  and  part  of  the  anchorage,  it 
is  itfeif  commanded  hv  the  ground  rifing  irom  it  in  a Hope 
to  the  Devil’s  hill,  which  therefore  renders  it  indefenfible. 
This  dope  is  now  occupied  ns  high  as  the  commencement 
of  the  perpendicular  rocky  fide  of  the  Devil’s  hill,  by  va- 
rious redoubts,  batteries,  and  block-houfes,  commanding 
each  other,  and  the  advance  ground  to  the  cadle,  all  of 
which  were  added  by  fir  Jame°  Craig,  when  the  Cape  was- 
in  the  poffeflion  of  England.  He  alio  made  fome  other  im- 
portant additions  to  the  fortifications  of  this  place.  Fort 
Knokke  is  connedted  with  the  citadel  by  a rampart  drawn 
along  the  fhore,  called  tfie  “ fea  lines,”  defended  by  ftveral 
batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  and  furnifhed  with 
ovens  for  heating  (hot.  Within  thefe  lines  is  a powder  ma- 
gazine and  a long  range  of  low  buildings  that  were  convert- 
ed under  the  Englifh  government  into  a general  hofpital, 
with  lodgings  for  the  inlpedtor,  dore-keeper,  and  apothe- 
cary to  the  forces.  On  the  wed  of  the  bay  are  three  drong 
batteries,  viz.  the  Rogge-bay  battery,  the  Amfterdam  bat- 
tery, and  the  Chavonne  battery,  all  the  guns  of  which  bear 
diredtly  upon  the  anchorage.  There  is  alfo  a fmall  battery, 
called  the  “ Mouille,”  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  A little  farther,  on  a fmall  fandy  cove,  a work  is 
thrown  up  with  a few  light  guns  and  a heating  furnace,  for 
preventing  a landing  at  this  place,  which  is  further  impeded 
by  three  anchors  fixed  acrofs  the  inlet.  At  Camp’s  bay, 
on  the  wedern  coad  of  the  peninfula,  there  are  alfo  a few 
fmall  batteries,  and  a military  pod  on  the  height  above  it, 
diredlly  between  the  Table  mountain  and  the  Lion’s  head. 
An  army  landing  here,  and  at  Three  Anchor  Bay,  might 
take  the  town  and  all  the  batteries  in  their  rear,  or,  by  a 
more  important  movement,  might  get  poffeflion  of  the 
Lion’s  rump,  from  whence,  with  a few  howitzers,  the  town 
and  citadel,  and  the  drong  batteries  on  the  wed  fide  of 
Table  bay,  would  be  completely  commanded.  This  hill 
has  the  very  great  advantage  of  not  being  commanded  bv 
any  other  point.  Sir  James  Craig  propoftd  to  credit  a cita- 
del on  this  eminence  with  fuitable  appendages  and  accom- 
modations, if  the  Cape  had  remained  irt  our  poffeffion, 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ably  defended  in  time  of 
war  by  1200  men  ; and  would  render  the  town,  the  batte- 
ries, and  the  cadle,  untenable  by  an  enemy,  all  of  which 

might  be  totally  dedroyed  from  this  height  in  24  hours. 

Befides  the  cadle  and  the  forts,  the  other  public  buildings 
of  Cape  town  are  a large  well  condrudted  barrack  for  2000 
men  ; a quadrangular  building  with  an  area  in  the  centre, 
where  the  government  flaves  are  lodged  to  the  number  of 
nearly  400  ; the  reformed  church,  which  is  a fpacious  and 
neat  drudture  ; the  Lutheran  church  ; the  town-houfe  ; the 
court  of  jtidice  ; and  a theatre.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  340  29'.  E.  long.  iS°  23'  15".  The 

town  is  in  S.  lat.  330  55'  42".  E.  long.  180  23'  15".  Bar- 

row’s Travels  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  &e.  vol, 
i.  and  ii. 

Caps  V erd  and  IJlands.  See  Verd. 
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Gape,  in  Law,  a writ  judicial,  touching  plea  of  lands 
and  tenements  ; fo  termed,  from  the  word  which  carries  the 
chief  intention  or  end  of  it. 

Cape  is  of  two  kinds,  the  magnum  and  parvum  ; which  in 
their  effed  are  alike,  as  to  the  taking  hold  of  things  im- 
moveable ; though  in  certain  circumftances  they  differ : i. 
In  that  the  cape  magnum,  or  grand  cape,  lies  before  ; and 
the  cape  parvum,  or  petit  cap:,  after  appearance.  2.  Cape 
magnum  fummons  the  defendant  to  anfwer  the  default ; and 
alfo  over  to  the  demandant : cape  parvum  only  to  the  de- 
fault. It  is  called  petit  cape,  not  becaufe  of  its  fmall  force ; 
but  becaufe  contained  in  few  words. 

Cape  magnum  is  thus  defined  in  the  old  Nat.  Brev.  162. 
“ Where  a man  hath  brought  a pracips  quod  reddat  of  a 
thing  that  touches  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes 
default  of  the  day  to  him  given  in  the  original  writ ; then 
this  writ  (hall  be  for  the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his 
hands : and  if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day  given  him 
by  the  writ,  he  lofes  his  land.” 

Cape  parvum , or  petit  cape,  is  thus  defined,  ibid. 
t«  Where  the  tenant  is  fummoned  in  plea  of  land,  aud  comes 
at  the  fummons,  and  his  appearance  is  recorded  ; and  at  the 
day  given  him,  prays  the  view  ; and  having  it  granted, 
makes  default';  then  fhall  this  writ  ifiue  for  the  king,  & c.” 
Reg.  Jud.  fol.  1.  2.  Brad.  1.  3.  trad.  3.  c.  i.  Fleta.  1.  2. 
c.  44. 

Cape  ad  valentiam,  a fpecies  of  cape  magnum,  fo  called 
from  the  end  to  which  it  tends  : it  is  thus  deferibed,  “ Where 
I am  impleaded  of  lands,  and  I vouch  to  warrant  another, 
againft  whom  the  fummons  ad  warrantandum  hath  been 
awarded,  and  he  comes  not  at  the  day  given  ; then,  if  the 
demandant  recover  againft  me,  1 fhall  have  a writ  againft 
the  vouchee  ; and  fhall  recover  fo  much  in  value  of  the  lands 
of  the  vouchee,  if  he  has  fo  much:  otherwife,  I fhall  have 
execution  of  fuch  lauds  and  tenements  as  defeend  to  him  in 
fee  ; or,  if  he  purchafe  afterwards,  l fhall  have  a re-fum- 
mons  againft  him;  and  if  he  can  fay  nothing,  I fhall  reco- 
ver the  value.”  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  161. 

Cape  du  Batardcau,  in  Fortification,  the  cap,  uppc>-  part,  or 
roof  of  the  batardeau  conftruded  on  the  ditch  of  a work  at 
the  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion.  There  is  commonly  raifed  or 
erefted  on  the  middle  of  it  a fmall  tower  or  turret,  fix  or 
feven  feet,  to  prevent  defertion. 

CAPECE,  Scipio,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Latin  poet 
of  Italy,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Naples  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  began  his  career  as  pro- 
feffor  of  jurifprudence  in  the  univerlity  of  his  native  city, 
but  afterwards  directed  his  attention  to  polite  literature. 
His  houfe  was  the  refort  of  learned  men,  who  produced  in 
r -',35  “Commentaries  on  Virgil,”  attributed  to  Donatus. 
He  firft  attracted  notice  as  a poet  by  three  books  in  praife 
of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  entitled  “ De  Vate  maximo.”  But 
his  fame  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  poem  in  two  books,  “ De 
Principiis  Rerum,”  firft  printed  in  15 42,  and  dedicated  to 
pope  Paul  III. ; in  confequence  of  which,  Bembo  and  Ma- 
uuzio  did  not  fcritple  to  compare  him,  though  without  fuf- 
flcient  reafon,  with  Lucretius.  This  poem,  with  a tranfla- 
tion  and  learned  notes  of  the  abbe  Ricci,  was  reprinted,  to- 
gether with  the  other  poems  of  Capece,  who  appears  to 
have  been  living  in  1561,  at  Venice,  in  1754.  Gen.  Did. 
Triabofchi. 

CAPEDUNCULA,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  veflels 
wherein  the  facred  fire  of  Vella  was  preferved.  See  Ves- 
tals. 

CAPEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia,  on  the  Fella  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Volkemarck. 

CAPELAN,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  writers  to 
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a kind  of  whiting  called  by  the  Venetians  matlo,  and  by 
obfolete  authors  afellu-s  omnium  minimus,  and  merlangus. 
This  is  moft  probably  gadus  minutus  of  the  moderns,  which 
Belon  calls  merlangus,  and  is  the  fmalleft  of  its  tribe.  The 
merlangus  of  Gefner  is  certainly  too  large  for  the  capeian, 
and  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  our  common  whiting,  Ga- 
dus MERLANGUS. 

CAPELINE,  in  Military  Language , a fort  of  iron  head- 
piece,  or  helmet,  which  the  cavalry  under  John,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  ufed  to  wear. 

Capeline,  in  Surgery,  a kind  of  bandage  ufed  by  the 
French  furgeons  in  cafes  of  amputations  ; coniifting  of  a 
roller  with  two  equal  heads. 

CAPELL,  Edward,  iri  Biography,  one  of  the  numerous 
editors  and  commentators  of  Shakefpeare,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1781.  His  edition  of 
Shakefpeare,  in  1768,  was  comprifed  in  10  volumes,  fmall 
8vo.  with  an  “ Introdudion”  of  Angular  compofition,  an- 
nouncing another  work,  which  was  publifhed  in  1783,  under 
the  title  of  “ Notes  and  various  readings  of  Shakefpeare ; 
together  with  the  fchool  of  Shakefpeare,  or  Extracts  from 
divers  Englifh  books,  that  were  in  print  in  the  author’s  :ime, 
evidently  (hewing  from  whence  his  feveral  fables  were  taken, 
&c.  See.”  Mr.  Capell  was  the  editor  of  a volume  of  ancient 
poems,  called  “ Prolufions ;”  and  the  alteration  of  “ An- 
tony  and  Cleopatra,”  as  aded  at  Drury-lane  in  1758.  See 
Shakespeare. 

Capell,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Muertznfchlag. 

CAPELLA,  in  AJlronomy,  a bright  ftar  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, in  the  left  or  preceding  fhoulder  of  the  conftellation 
Auriga. 

Capella,  Matianus  Mtneus  Felix,  in  Biography,  an 
African  Latin  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  470, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  redded  at  Rome.  He  is  author  of 
a work  in  nine  books,  which  conlifts  of  profe  and  verfe  in- 
termixed, upon  the  feven  liberal  arts.  The  title  of  his  work 
is  “ De  Nuptiis  Philologise  et  Mercurii.” 

Of  all  his  nine  books,  no  one  has  been  much  noticed  by 
the  moderns,  except  the  ninth,  which  treats  of  muiic.  The 
few  Romans  who  exprefsly  treated  that  fubjed,  and  the 
eager  defire  of  claffical  readers  to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  the  ancients  produced,  by  the  power  of 
modulated  founds,  thofe  miraculous  effeds  which  are  re- 
corded, not  only  by  poets,  but  hiftorians  and  philofophers, 
drew  particular  attention  on  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  author’s  plan  is  the  following. 

Perfonifving  Philology  and  Harmony,  or  Poetry  and 
Mufic,  under  the  charader  of  Mercury  and  Harmonia,  he 
deferibes  their  union  as  a nuptial  feaft,  at  which  Jupiter  and 
all  the  heavenly  hoft  of  Paganifm  attend ; celebrates  as  ter- 
re  ft  rial  cultivators  of  mufic,  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Arion, 
who  are  admitted  among  the  celeftials  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainment. And  after  going  over  the  old  ground  in  relat- 
ing the  wonders  which  mufic  has  performed,  in  healing  dif- 
eafes,  quelling  feditions,  tempering  and  bringing  to  reafon 
the  irregular  affedions  of  unruly  youth,  Harmonia  is  defired 
by  Apollo  and  Minerva  to  unfold  the  myftery  of  her  art. 

We  fliall  not  enter  on  a difquifition  concerning  the 
Latinity  of  this  work,  which  by  many  critics  has  been  termed 
barbarous,  but  confine  our  refledions  to  the  information 
which  inquirers  into  the  arcana  of  andent  mufic  are  likely  to 
derive  from  its  perufal. 

The  author  explains,  by  the  mouth  of  Harmonia  herfelf, 
the  Greek  fcale  of  tones  and  femitone6,  giving  Latin  tranfla- 
tions  of  the  Greek  mufical  terms,  proceeding  from  Projlam- 
banomenos , the  loweft  found  in  the  general  fyftem,  and  mount- 
ing 
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incr  up  to  Hypcrboleeon,  ultima  excellentianr.  The  next  period 
treats  of  confonances  ; then  of  modes  ; of  fingle  founds* 
harmonical  parts  of  the  fyllem  ; of  intervals,  genera,  keys, 
tetrachords ; of  the  diapente  and  diateffaron,  or  5th  and  4th  ; 
of  tranfitions  ; of  melopoeia,  rhythm,  three  kinds — the  dac- 
tylic, iambic,  and  pasonian ; and  of  fix  kinds  of  compound 
rhythm. 

This  ninth  book,  according  to  Meibomius,  may  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  parts  ; the  firfi  containing  the 
hiftory  of  mufic,  and  its  eulogium,  the  fecond  the  theory  and 
precepts  of  the  art  itfelf ; and  this  lad  is  what  we  fhall 
chiefly  confider,  as  to  its  utility.  And  in  mercy  to  inquirers 
after  Greek  mufic,  or  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
we  can  afiure  them,  that  what  has  been  fo  long  fought  in 
vain  among  the  feven  Greek  theorifts  publilhed  by  Meibo- 
mius,  in  Ptolemy,  Plutarch,  and  Boethius,  will  not  be  form'd 
in  Martianus  Capella.  His  definitions  are  awkward  Latin 
tranflations  of  what  may  be  found  not  only  in  Anilides 
Qmntilianus,  but  in  every  Greek  writer  on  mufic.  He  lias 
not  given  us  one  of  the  charadlers  of  either  Greek  or  Roman 
notation  ; nor  is  there,  either  in  his  encomia  cr  definitions,  a 
word  that  encourages  a belief  that  the  ancients  knew  any 
thing  of  fimultaneous  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts  ; or  even  a 
trait  of  the  arrangement  of  fingle  notes,  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  judgment  of  their  melody.  The  rhythms,  of  which  fo 
many  are  mentioned,  are  thole  of  verfe,  which  probably  were 
likewife  thofe  of  mufic. 

Pie  was  the  firft  from  whom  we  received  equivalents  in 
Latin  for  the  Greek  mufical  technics,  and  we  find  in  his 
poetry  many  new  metres,  which  we  do  not  recoiled!  to  have 
feen  in  any  other  Roman  poet.  The  learned  work  of  Ca- 
pella was  firlt  publilhed  by  Vitalis,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  in 
1499,  in  a very  incorredl  Hate.  The  corredtions  of  Hugo 
Gvotius  at  the  age  of  14  are  among  the  wonders  of  literary 
liillory.  They  were  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  1599. 

Another  Capella,  who  was  a writer  of  elegy,  is  com- 
memorated by  Ovid,  “ He  Ponto.” 

CAPELLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prance,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  dillrid!  of  Montrcuil; 
1 league  S.  of  Hefdin.. 

Capelle,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dill ridt  of  Vervins  ; 
4 leagues  N.E.  of  Guife.  The  town  contains  1,077,  an^ 
the  canton  14,097  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  187-5 
kiliometres  and  18  communes. 

Capelle-Marival,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridl  of  Figeac;  8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Figeac.  .The  place 
contains  1,013,  and  the  canton  12,12a  inhabitants:  the 
territory  comprehends  215  kiliometres  and  20  communes. 

CAPELLEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Luttenburg. 

CAPELLE.TTI,  a Venetian  militia,  compofed  of  foldiers 
that  partly  were  Haves,  Dalmatians,  Albanians,  and  Morla- 
chians,  and  were  regarded  as  the  choice!!  and  bell  troops  of 
the  Hate  of  Venice.  They  were  much  confided  in  by  the 
Venetians,  and  were  employed  to  guard  their  places  of  the 
greatefi  importance,  and  amongll  others  the  palace  and  place 
of  St.  Marck  at  Venice. 

CAPELLUTIUS,  Reland,  in  Biography,  a dillin- 
guilhed  phyfician  and  philofopher,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  II.  publilhed  in  1490,  “ Chirurgia,”  printed  at  Venice 
in  foL  and  reprinted  with  additions  in  1519  and  1546.  It 
contains  the  whole  body  of  furgery,  collefted  principally 
from  Albucafis,  and  other  Arabian  writers.  A poHhumous 
work,  of  this  writer  was  publilhed  at  Franckfurt  in  1642,  8vo» 
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reprinted  in  164S,  4to.  and  again  in  1682,  8vo. ; “ De  Cu- 
ratione  Peltiferorum  ApoHemattim a practical  work,  much 
efleemed.  Haller.  Bib.  Chir.  Eloy  Di<fl.  HiH. 

CAPENA,  or  Caplnna,  Steph.  By/.,  in  /Indent  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy  in  Etruria,  between  the  country  of  the  Veii 
and  the  Tiber,  according  to  Livy,  who  places  the  wood  and 
temple  of  Feronia  within  its  territory.  Virgil  alfo  mentions 
this  city,  which  was  nearly  N.  of  Rome. 

Capena  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
now  the  gate  of  St.  Seballian,  S.E.  of  Rome. 

CAPENSISj  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Anomia.  The 
fhell  is  longitudinally  firiated,  flightly  truncated,  with  round- 
ifh  crenated  margin  ; flat  valve,  with  a two-fpined  rib  be- 
neath. Chemn.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shell 
fometimes  reddifh,  fometimes  white. 

Capensis,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Bombylius,  that 
inhabits  Africa,  the  wings  of  which  are  fpotted  with  black  ; 
body  greyilh  and  black  at  the  extremity.  Linn. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Phalyena,  (Bornbyx)  that  in- 
habits Africa.  The  wings  are  pale  red  ; on  the  anterior 
pair  two  flexuous  Hreaks,  the  pofierior  of  which  is  connedled 
to  a black  one. 

Capensts,  a Linnaean  fpecies  of  Cicindela.  This  kind 
is  fomewhat  brafly,  with  white  wing-cafes  marked  with  a 
three-branched  fulcous  line.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Calabria. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx,  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  general  colour  is  black  ; thorax  two- 
fpined  ; four  rufous  bands  on  the  wing-cafes ; antennae 
moderate. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  deferibed  by  Thun- 
berg  as  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  of  a 
ferruginous  colour,  with  a black  longitudinal  line  on  the 
thorax  and  future  of  the  wing-cafes. 

Ohf.  The  abdomen  in  fome  fpecimens  is  black  ; in  others 
brown. 

Ca°ensis,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Alauda,  that  in- 
habits the  Cape  o!  Good  Hope.  The  three  lateral  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  tipped  with  white  ; chin  pale  yellow,  edged 
with  black  ; eye-brows  yellow  : Cape  lark,  Latham  ; alauda 
capitis  lonx  fpei,  Briflo-n  ; and  cravate  jaune  on  caland.re  du 
cap  de  bonne  tjperance,  Buflon.  The  bill  is  yellowifh  brown  ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  with  the  tail  brown  ; all  the  feathers 
darkelt  in  the  middle  ; chin  orange  ; body  beneath  ochra- 
ceous  ; legs  black  ; back  claw  rather  hooked. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  of  a greyifh  colour,  with 
chefnut-colourcd  back,  and  fpeculum  fpot'on  the  wing 
pale  greenilh  blue,  edged  with  white. 

This  is  the  cape  wigeon  of  Latham.  The  length  is  fifteen 
inches;  bill 'red,  black  at  the  bafe  ; head  fpotted;  legs 
rtddifh  ; claws  black.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Alcedo.  This  has  the  tail  long, 
and  of  a cinereous  blue  colour ; beneath  fulvous  ; breatl 
tefiaceons  ; bill  red.  Gmel. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  length 
is  fourteen  inches.  The  bill  is  blackifh  at  the  tip  ; head 
grey,  inclining  to  tawny  ; body  above  blue  green,  inclining 
to  afh  on  the  back ; legs  and  claws  red.  Bnffon  calls  it 
ifpida  capitis  botue  fpei and  Buffon,  martin  pecheur  du  cap  de 
bonne  efperance. 

Capensis,  a fpecies  of  Cert  hi  a,  that  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  colour  is  fufeous  ; tail-feathers  black- 
ifh, the  exterior  ones  fringed  at  the  outer  edges  with  white. 
Briflbn,  & c. 

CAPER-^rn,  in  Botany.  See  Zygophvllum. 

Caper -bujh.  SeeCAPPARis. 

Caper,  or  Caprus,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a river  of 
8 Afia, 
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c q.  Before  tins  laft  ftatute  a praAice  had  been  introduced 
of  commencing  the  fuit  by  bringing  an  original  writ  of  tref- 
pafs.  “ quare  claufum  fregit,”  for  breaking  the  plaintiff's 
dole,  “ vi  et  armis  which  by  the  old  common  law  fub- 
jefted  the  defendant’s  perfon  to  be  arretted  by  writ  of  “ ca- 
pias and  then  afterwards,  by  connivance  of  the  court,  the 
plaintiff  might  proceed  to  profecute  for  any  other  lets  forcible 
injury.  This  praAice  (through  cuftom  rather  than  neceffity, 
and  for  faving  fome  trouble  and  expence,  in  fuing  out  a fpe- 
cial  original,  adapted  to  the  particular  injury)  ff ill  continues 
in  almott  all  cafes,  except  in  actions  of  debt  ; though  now, 
by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  above  cited,  and  others,  a “ capias” 
might  be  had  upon  almott  every  fpecies  of  complaint.  It  is 
now  ufual  in  praAice,  to  fue  out  the  “ capias”  in  the  firft 
inftance,  upon  a fuppofed  return  of  the  fheriff  (that  the  de- 
fendant, being  fummoned  or  attached,  made  default,  or  that 
he  had  no  fubftance  by  which  to  be  attached) ; efpecially  if 
it  be  fufpeAed  that  the  defendant,  upon  notice  of  the  aAion, 
will  abfeond  ; and  afterwards  a fiAitious  original  is  drawn 
up,  if  the  party  is  called  upon  fo  to  do,  with  a proper  return 
thereupon,  in  order  to  give  the  proceedings  a colour  of  re- 
gularity. When  this  “ capias”  is  delivered  to  the  fheriff, 
he  by  his  under-fheriff  grants  a warrant  to  his  inferior  officers, 
or  bailiffs,  to  execute  it  upon  the  defendant.  If  the  fheriff 
of  the  county,  in  which  the  injury  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  aAion  is  laid,  cannot  find  the  defendant  in 
his  jurifdiAion,  he  returns  “ non  eft  inventus  ;”  whereupon 
another  writ  iffues,  called  a “ teftatum  capias,”  direAed  to 
the  fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant  is  fuppofed  to 
refide,  reciting  the  former  writ,  and  that  it  is  teftified 
“ teftatum  eft,”  that  the  defendant  lurks  or  wanders 
in  his  bailiwick,  wherefore  he  is  commanded  to  take 
him,  as  in  the  former  “ capias.”  But  in  a cafe  of 
this  kind  alio,  it  is  ufual,  for  faving  trouble,  time,  and 
expence,  to  make  out  a “ teftatum  capias”  at  the  firft  ; 
fuppofing  not  only  an  original,  but  alfo  a former  “ capias” 
to  have  been  granted.  This  fiAion,  being  beneficial  to  all 
parties,  is  readily  acquiefced  in,  and  is  now  become  the  fet- 
tled praAice.  But  where  a defendant  abfeonds,  and  the 
plaintiff  would  proceed  to  an  outlawry  againft  him,  an  ori- 
ginal writ  muft  then  be  fued  out  regularly,  and  after  that  a 
“ capias.”  And  if  the  fheriff  cannot  find  the  defendant 
upon  the  firft  writ  of  “ capias,”  and  returns  “ non  eft  in- 
ventus,” there  iffues  out  an  “ alias”  writ,  and  after  that  a 
« pluries,”  to  the  fame  effeA'as  the  former;  only  after  thefe 
words,  “ we  command  you,”  this  claufe  is  inferted,  “ as  we 
have  formerly,”  or  “ as  we  have  often  commanded  you 
fuut  alias,  or  Jicut  pluries,  pnecipimus.”  In  the  Iving’s- 
hench,  the  bill  of  Middlefcx  is  a kind  of  “ capias  ” See 
Bill  of  Middlefcx. 

A “ capias”  is  alfo  ufed  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  civil, 
cales.  The  proper  procefs  on  an  indiAment  for  any  petty 
rnifdemeanor,  or  on  a penal  ftatute,  is  a writ  of  “ venire 
facias,”  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a fummons  to  caufe  the 
party  to  appear.  If  by  the  return  to  fuch  “ venire”  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  party  hath  lands  in  the  county,  whereby  be 
may  be  diftrained,  then  a “ diltrefs  infinite”  fhall^be  iffued 
from  time  to  time  till  he  appears.  But  if  the  fheriff  returns 
that  he  hath  no  lands  in  his  bailiwick,  then  (after  his  non- 
appearance)  a writ  of  “ capias”  fliall  iffue,  which  commands 
the  fheriff  to  take  his  body,  and  have  him  at  the  nextaffizes; 
and  if  he  cannot  be  taken  upon  the  firft  “ capias”  a fecond 
and  a third  (hall  iffue,  called  an  “ alias,”  and  a “ pluries 
capias.”  But  on  indiAments  for  treafon  or  felony,  a “ ca- 
pias” is  the  firft  procefs  ; and,  for  treafon  or  homicide,  only 
one  (hall  be  allowed  to  iffue,  or  two  in  the  cafe  of  other  felo- 
nies, by  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  c.  14. ; though  the  ufage  is  to 


ifPae  only  one  in  any  felony  ; the  provifions  of  this  ftatute 
being  in  mod  cafes  found  impraAicable.  Alfo,  in  the  cafe 
of  mifdemeanors,  it  is  now  the  ufual  praAice  for  any  judge 
of  the  court  of  King’s-bench,  upon  certificate  of  an  indiA- 
ment found,  to  award  a writ  of  “ capias”  immediately,  in 
order  to  bring  in  the  defendant.  But  in  this,  and  alfo  in 
civil  cafes,  if  he  abfeonds,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to  purfue 
him  to  outlawry,  greater  exaAnefs  is  neceffary.  Blackft. 
Com.  v.  lii.  28 2,  See.  v.  iv.  *p.  3 iS,  &c. 

Caplas  ad fatisfaciendum , commonly  termed  CA.  SA.,  is 
a writ  of  execution  after  judgment ; lying  where  a man  re- 
covers in  an  aAion  perfonal,  as  for  debt,  damage.  Sc c.  in 
which  cafes,  this  writ  iffues  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him 
to  take  the  body  of  him  againft  whom  the  debt  is  recovered  ; 
who  is  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  he  make  fatisfaAion. 

It  is  ufual  to  take  out  this  writ,  where  the  defendant  hath 
no  lands  nor  goods,  whereof  the  debt  recovered  may  be  le- 
vied : and  when  the  body  is  taken  upon  a Ca.  Sa.  and  the 
writ  i>s  returned  and  filed,  it  is  an  abfolute  and  perfeA  execu- 
tion againft  the  defendant,  and  no  other  execution  can  be  had 
againft  his  lands  and  goods.  But  this  is  unlefs  the  defend- 
ant efcape,  or  die  in  execution,  Sc c.  for  where  a perfon  dies 
in  execution,  his  lands  and  goods  are  liable  to  fatisfy  judg- 
ment, by  ttat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  24  Rol.  Abr.  904.  This  writ 
does  not  lie  againft  any  privileged  perfons,  peers,  or  mem- 
bers of  parliament ; nor  againft  executors  or  adminiftrators 
(except  on  a “devaftavit”  returned  by  the  fheriff,  1 Lift.  250); 
nor  againft  fuch  other  perfons  as  could  not  originally  be  held 
to  bail.  It  may  be  fued  out  for  dolts,  againft  a plaintiff  as 
well  as  a defendant,  when  judgment  is  had  againft  him.  If 
the  defendant  cannot  be  taken  upon  a Ca.  Sa.  in  the  county 
where  the  aAion  is  laid,  there  may  iffue  a “ teftatum”  Ca, 
Sa.  into  another  county,  and  lo  of  the  other  writs. 

Capias  pro  fine.  When  judgment  is  given  for  the  plaintiff, 
it  is  confidered  that  the  defendant  be  either  amerced,  for 
his  wilful  delay  of  juftice  in  not  immediately  obeying  the 
king’s  writ  by  rendering  the  plaintiff  his  due  ; or  be  taken 
up,  “ capiatur”  till  he  pays  a fine  to  the  king  for  the  public 
rnifdemeanor  which  is  coupled  with  the  private  injury,  in  all 
cafes  of  force,  of  falfehood  in  denying  his  own  deed,  or  utt- 
jultly  claiming  property  in  replevin,  or  of  contempt  bydifobey- 
ing  the  command  of  the  king’s  writ  or  the  exprefs  prohibition 
of  any  ftatute.  But  now  in  cafe  of  trefpafs,  ejeAment,  af- 
fault,  and  falle  imprifonment,  it  is  provided  by  5 & 6 W. 
& M.  c.  12.,  that  no  writ  of  “ capias”  fliall  iffue  for  this 
fine,  nor  any  fine  be  paid  ; but  the  plaintiff  (hall  pay  6s.  8d. 
to  the  pioper  officer,  and  be  allowed  it  againft  the' defendant 
among  his  other  cofts.  And,  therefore,  upon  Inch  judg- 
ments in  the  Common  Pleas  they  ufed  to  enter  that  the  fame 
was  remitted  ; and  now  in  both  courts  they  take  no  notice 
of  any  fine  or  “ capias”  at  all.  Blackft.  tom.  v.  iii.  p.  398. 

Capias  uilagatum,  a writ  which  lies  againft  one  outlawed 
up<sn  any  aAion,  perfonal  or  criminal ; by  which  the  fheriff 
is  ordered  to  apprehend  the  party  outlawed,  for  not  appear- 
ing on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the 
day  of  return  ; when  he  is  to  prefent  him  to  the  court,  to 
be  there  further  dealt  with  for  his  contempt  : who,  in  the 
Common  Pleas  was  formerly  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
and  to  remain  there  till  he  had  fued  out  the  king’s  par- 
don, and  appeared  to  the  aAion.  By  a fpecial  “ Capias 
utlagatum”  (againft  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  in  the  fame 
writ)  the  fheriff  is  commanded  to  feize  all  the  defendant’s 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  for  the  contempt  to  the  king ; 
and  the  plaintiff,  (after  an  inquilition  taken  thereupon, 
and  returned  into  the  exchequer)  may  have  the  lands  ex- 
tended, and  a grant  of  the  goods,  See.  whereby  to  com- 
pel the  defendant  to  appear  5 which  when  he  doth,  if  he 
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reverfe  the  outlawry,  the  fame  {hall  be  reftored  to  him. 
Old.  Nat.  Brev.  134.  When  a perfon  is  taken  upon  a “ capias 
utlagatum,”  the  fheriff  is  to  take  an  attorney’s  engage- 
ment to  appear  for  him,  where  fpecial  bail  is  not  required  ; 
and  his  bond  with  fureties  to  appear,  where  it  is  required. 
Stat.  4.  & 5.  W.  & M.  c.  18.  See  Outlawry. 

Capias  in  Withernam.  See  Withernam. 

Capias  conduBos  ad proficifcendum,  an  original  writ,  which 
lies,  by  the  common  law,  againft  any  foldier  who  has  cove- 
nanted to  ferve  the  king  in  war,  and  appears  not  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  It  is  directed  to  two  of  the 
king’s  ferjeants  at  arms,  to  arreft  and  take  him  wherever 
he  may  be  found  : and  to  bring  him  coram  concilia  nojlro , 
with  a claufe  of  affiftance. 

CAPIATUR,  judgment  quod.  See  Capias  pro  fine. 

CAPIBARA.  See  Capybara. 

CAPICULY,  formerly  called  Janizaries,  the  firft  and 
bell  corps  or  body  of  the  Turkifh  infantry. 

CAPIDAVA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower 
Moefia,  between  Axiopolis  and  Carfon.  Antonin.  Itin. 

CAPIDODIUS,  in  Zoology , a name  given  by  Paulus 
Jovius,  and  fome  other  obfolete  writers,  to  an  animal  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe  (or  fifh  as  they  deferibe  it)  diltinguifhed  by 
having  the  fnout  bending  upwards,  and  armed  with  broad 
ferrated  teeth.  The  fptcies  implied  is  certainly  Delphinus 
Orca  of  Linnaeus  and  later  authors. 

CAPIDOLIA,  in  Zoology , a fynonym  of  Balasna 
Muscu  lus. 

CAPIGI,  or  Capidgi,  a porter,  or  door  keeper  of  the 
Turkifh  Seraglio.  There  are  about  five  hundred  capigis, 
or  porters,  in  the  Seraglio,  divided  into  two  companies  ; 
one  confifting  of  three  hundred,  under  a chief  called  Ca- 
pigi-Baffa,  who  has  a ftipend  of  three  ducats  per  day  ; 
the  other  confifts  of  two  hundred,  diltinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Cuccicapigi , and  their  chief  Cuccicapigi- Baffa,  who 
has  two  ducats.  The  capigis  have  from  feven  to  fifteen 
afpers  per  day;  fome  more,  others  lefs.  Their  bufinefs  is 
to  affilt  the  janizaries  in  the  guard  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
gates  of  the  Seraglio ; fometimes  all  together  ; as  when 
the  Turk  holds  a general  council,  receives  an  embaffador, 
or  goes  to  the  mofque  ; and  fometimes  only  in  part ; be- 
ing ranged  on  either  fide  to  prevent  people  entering  with 
arms,  any  tumults  being  made,  See.  The  word,  in  its 
original,  fignifies  gate. 

CAPIGISYuc/6/r,  or  CAViDGis-bachis,  a fort  of  cham- 
berlains belonging  to  the  grand  iignior  whofe  place  is  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative,  and  who  are  charged  to  execute  the 
orders  which  they  receive  from  the  fultan,  e.  g.  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  a rebel  or  extortioner,  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
appointment  to  a government,  to  go  and  collect  the  fuc- 
ceffions  of  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  &c.;  their  chief,  al- 
ways taken  from  this  clafs,  is  called  “ Mir-alem.”  The 
capidgis-bachis  are  fometimes  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  pacha 
or  baffiaw  with  two  tails,  and  go  in  that  quality  to  govern 
the  province  which  is  allotted  to  them. 

CAPILLAIRE,  a fyrup  made  of  maiden-hair.  See 
Adiantum  and  Asplenium. 

CAPILLAMENT,  literally  fignifies  hair , being  formed 
of  the  Latin  capillus,  of  caput , q.  d.  hair  of  the  head.  Hence 
the  word  is  figuratively  applied  to  feveral  things,  which, 
on  account  ol  their  length,  or  their  finenefs,  refemble 
hairs : as, 

Capillaments  of  the  nerves,  the  fine  fibres,  or  fila- 
ments, whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

Capillamf.nt,  in  Botany,  a term  nfed  by  the  old  bota- 
mfts  for  the  filament  of  the  ftamen.  Bradley  feems  to  re- 
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ftrain  eapillaments  to  the  fmaller  flowers  ; and  fiamina  (which' 
he  corruptly  calls  apices')  to  the  larger. 

Capillament  is  alfo  applied  to  the  firings  or  threads 
about  the  roots  of  plants. 

CAPILLARES,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  old 
botanifts  to  the  ferns,  becaufe,  according  to  Mr.  Ray,  they 
{Lengthen  and  improve  the  human  hair ; or,  according 
to  others,  from  a curious  fancy  that  they  grow  from 
the  earth  without  items,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hairs  grow 
from  the  human  head. 

CAPILLARIS,  or  Capillata,  Arbor,  an  ancient 
tree  at  Rome,  on  which  the  veftal  virgins,  when  {haven  for 
their  office,  hung  up  their  hair,  and  conleerated  it  to  the 
gods.' 

CAPILLARY,  of  the  Latin  capillus , a hair,  is  applied 
to  feveral  things,  to  intimate  their  exceeding  fmallnefs  or 
finenefs,  refembling  that  of  a hair. 

Capillary  is  alfo  ufed  by  Mineralifts  in  fpeaking  of 
ores  which  ramify  or  {hoot  out  fine  branches  like  threads. 

In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  arlorefcent  and  Jlriated.  Woodward  fpeaks  of 
capillary  or  arborefeent  filver  and  iron  ; Grew  deferibes  a 
piece  of  pure  capillary  cop-per  from  the  mine  of  Heragrunt, 
the  feveral  ftrioe  or  capilli  of  which  are  fliort,  of  a reddifh 
golden  colour,  growing  together  almoft  like  thofe  of  the 
little  ftone-mofs. 

Capillary  roots.  See  Fibrose  roots. 

Capillary  tubes,  in  Phyfics,  are  thofe  which  are  very 
fmall,  or  whofe  canals  are  fo  narrow,  as  by  the  diminutive 
fize  of  their  bores  to  refemble  a hair  in  diameter.  The  ufual 
diameter  of  capillary  tubes  is  a half,  third,  or  fourth  of  a 
line,  or  from  ^yth  t0  to^  an  ‘nc^  : though  Dr.  Hook 
affures  us  he  drew  tubes  in  the  flame  of  a lamp  much  fmaller, 
and  almoft  as  fine  as  the  thread  of  a cobweb. 

The  afeent  of  fluids  in  tubes  of  this  kind  is  a phenome* 
non  which  has  been  noticed  by  philofophers,  and  of  which 
different  accounts  have  been  given.  The  fadt  is  unqueftion- 
able  ; for  if  one  end  of  a fmall  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be 
immerged  in  water,  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will  rife  to  a 
fenfible  height  above  the  external  furface  ; or  if  two  or  more 
tubes  be  immerged  in  the  fame  fluid,  e.  g.  water,  one  of 
them  a capillary  one,  and  the  other  confiderably  larger,-  the 
water  will  rife  perceptibly  much  higher  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  ; in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes ; and  the  effedt  is  the  fame  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air. 

The  greateft  height  to  which  Dr.  Hook  ever  found  water 
to  afeend  above  the  level  of  the  bafon,  in  his  very  fmall 
capillary  tubes,  did  not  exceed  21  inches.  See  Ascent  of 
fluids. 

For  the  illuflration  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  obferve 
in  general,  that  the  particles  of  water  and  of  other  fluids  mu- 
tually attradl  each  other  ; and  that  there  is  alfo  an  attradlion 
between  glafs  and  water,  &c.  which  is  increafed  by  cold, 
and  diminifhed  by  heat,  but  which  is,  cateris  paribus,  pro- 
portional to  the  furface  of  contadt.  The  mutual  attradtion 
of  particles  of  water  is  evinced  by  the  globular  forms  of  the 
drops  of  this  fluid,  by  their  coalcfcing  when  brought  near 
one  another,  and  by  a variety  of  other  phenomena.  It  is 
obferved  alfo,  that  if  we  breathe  on  a glafs  plate,  the  breath 
will  adhere  to  it  longer  in  cold,  than  in  hot  weather.  If  a 
drop  of  water  be  laid  upon  glafs,  the  furface  moil  remote 
from  the  glafs  will  retain  a convex  form,  whilft  that  which 
touches  it  will  adapt  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  and 
adhere  to  it  with  a certain  degree  of  force  ; but  if  the  fame 
drop  be  Ipread  over  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  it  will  lofe  its 
convex  furface,  and  adhere  to  the  glafs  with  a greater  force. 
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By  this  diipeiTion  of  its  particles  they  will  be  removed  far- 
ther from  each  other,  and  their  mutual  attraction  wild  be  di- 
minifhed  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attradion  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  glafs  is  increafed  by  enlarging  the 
furface  of  contact.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  water 
is  attracted  by  the  glafs  only  on  one  fide  ; but  if  another 
piece  of  glafs  be  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  and  in 
contad  with  the  film  of  water,  the  water  will  be  attracted 
and  retained  with  a greater  force  ; and  if  the  water  he  on 
every  fide  encompaffed  with  glafs,  or  enclofed  in  a narrow 
tube,  the  attraction  will  become  llronger,  becaufe  the  fur- 
face  of  contad  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  is 
tli us  conliderably  enlarged.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations 
may  be  evinced  in  the  following  manner.  Put  water  into  a 
glafs  veffel,  ( Plate  I.  Hydrojlatics,  fg.  i.)  and  the  water 
near  the  furface  of  the  glafs  will  afeend,  and  form  a curve, 
as  at  A and  B ; or  the  fame  effedt  will  be  exhibited  at  C 
and  D,  by  dipping  part  of  a piece  of  glafs  in  the  water. 
In  order  to  explain  this  effedt,  let  A B,  (Jig.  2.)  reprefent 
a fedtion  of  the  furface  of  a piece  of  glafs,  the  lower  part 
of  wdiich  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  B C : and  fuppofe  this 
furface  to  be  divided  into  a number  of  indefinitely  fmall 
parts,  a,  b,  c,  d,  See. ; then  the  part  a,  next  to  the  fur- 
face of  the  water,  B C,  will  raife  a quantity  of  water  pro- 
portional to  its  attradive  force  ; which  quantity  is  thus 
brought  nearer  to  the  part  b of  the  glafs,  and  attracted  by 
it,  fo  that  another  quantity  of  water  takes  its  place  next  to 
a.  The  firft  quantity  of  w’ater  being  raifed  to  b,  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  part  c of  the  glafs,  and  being  attracted  by  it, 
is  raifed  to  the  place  c,  whilft  the  firft  quantity  of  water  a , 
takes  its  place,  which  is  fucceeded  by  another  quantity  of 
water  which  rifes  to  the  place  a ; fo  of  the  others.  In 
confequence  of  this  attraction,  the  water  ought  to  form  a 
film  of  equal  thicknefs,  or  the  quadrilateral  figure,  g,  h , a,  s, 
on  the  whole  furface  of  the  glafs.  But  by  reafon  of  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  water  towards  each 
other,  when  the  firft  quantity  of  w'ater  has  been  raifed  to 
the  place  a,  another  quantity  of  water  s,  is  kept  fufpended 
by  this  latter  attraction,  between  the  water  at  a,  and  that 
at  BC.  When  the  glafs  has  by  its  attraction  raifed  the 
water  to  b,  the  part  s will  be  extended  to  t %,  becaufe  the 
two  quantities  of  water,  a and  b,  can  keep  fufpended  a 
greater  portion  of  water  than  the  firigle  part  a.  Thus,  the 
water  will  afeend  along  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  and  will  re- 
main adhering  to  it,  in  fuel)  quantity  as  to  form  a counter- 
poife  to  the  attraCtion  of  the  glafs  ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
preffure  of  the  water  thus  raifed,  and  the  attraction  between  it 
and  the  W'ater,  B C,  will  form  by  their  united  adions  a 
counterpoife  to  the  attraction  of  the  glafs.  The  real  afeent 
of  the  water,  which,  in  the  figure  we  have  referred  to,  has 
been  enlarged  for  the  better  illuftration  of  the  fubjed,  fel- 
dom  exceeds  -y^th  of  an  inch,  when  the  glafs  is  either  flat, 
or  not  much  bent.  But  this  altitude  is  increafed  by  a va- 
riety of  circumitances ; viz.  by  the  temperature  and  purity 
of  the  water,  by  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  and  chiefly  by  the 
polifli  and  cleanlinefs  of  its  furface. 

In  fmall  tubes  of  different  diameters,  the  perpendicular  af- 
eent of  water,  and  of  various  other  fluids,  will  be  inverfely  as 
their  refpedive  diameters.  Thus,  if  glafs  tubes  opened  at 
both  ends  be  immerfed  with  their  lower  apertures  in  water, 
(fee  fig.  3.)  the  water  will  inftantly  rife  fpontaneoufly  into 
their  cavities ; and  it  has  been  found  to  rife  higher  and  with  a 
greater  velocity  in  narrower  than  in  large  tubes,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  the  diameters  of  the  larger  tubes 
exceed  thofe  of  the  fmaller ; and  the  altitude  in  a tube  of 
Y^h  part  of  an  inch,  (viz,  0,01),  in  diameter,  will  be 


about  5.3  inches.  Confequently,  in  a tube  of  0.02  in  dia- 
meter, the  altitude  of  the  water  will  be  the  half  of  5.3,  viz. 
2.65  inches.  Alfo,  in  a tube  whofe  diameter  is  0.1  of  an 
inch,  or  10  times  0.0 1,  the  altitude  of  the  water  will  be  the 
10th  part  of  5.3,  or  0.53  of  an  inch,  &c.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  we  call  the  diameters  of  the  tubes  D,  d,  and 
the  altitudes  of  the  water  A,  a,  we  fhu.ll  have,  D : d ::  a 
: A,  and  AD  = ad ; that  is,  the  produCt  of  the  diameter 
by  the  altitude  of  the  water  is  always  the  fame,  or  the  con- 
ftant  quantity  0.053  °f  an  inch  ; for  when  the  diameter  is 
0.0 1 of  an  inch,  the  water  rifes  to  the  altitude  of  5.3  inches; 
and  5.3  x o.ox  is  equal  to  0.053  = 0.02  X 2 65  = o.  1 x 
0.53.  If,  therefore,  you  wifh  to  know'  how  high  the  water 
will  rife  in  a tube  of  a given  diameter,  it  is  only  neceffary 
to  divide  0.053  by  the  diameter,  and  the  quotient  exprtffes 
the  altitude  in  inches,  very  nearly  ; for  allowance  mull  be 
made  for  difference  of  temperature,  the  nature  and  cleanli- 
nefs of  the  glafs,  & c.  which  influence  the  altitude.  More- 
over, fince  the  furface  of  a cylinder  is  as  the  produd  of  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  the  axis,  or  the  altitude,  and  it  has 
been  already  fhown,  that*  in  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied 
by  the  w'ater,  the  produd  of  the  diameter  by  the  altitude  is 
a conftant  quantity,  the  furface  of  the  glafs  which  is  in  con- 
tad  with  fuch  a pillar  of  water,  is  likewife  a conftant  quan- 
tity. 

Mr.  Atwood,  in  his  “ Analyfis,”  has  given  the  follow- 
ing method  of  very  accurately  determining  the  diameter  of 
a capillary  tube.  Put  into  the  tube  fome  mercury,  whofe 
weight  in  grains  is  w,  and  let  it  occupy  a length  of  the  tube 
/;  then,  if  13.6  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  mercury,  as  it  is 
wdien  in  its  pureft  ftate,  that  of  w'ater  being  1,  the  diame- 
ter will  be  = X .01923.  For  let  d be  the  diameter, 

and  the  contents  of  the  mercury  will  be  = d1!  X .7854; 
and  as  one  cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  3443  grains,  we 
have  1 : 3443  ::  d2 1 X >7854  : w;  hence  we  Ihall  have 

qjj 

d2l  x .7854  X 3441  = w,  and  d2  = —~. 7854  X 3443 
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Several  ingenious  perfons,  who,  in  examining  the  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  attradion,  have  found  that  the  bulks  of 
the  fufpended  pillars  of  w'ater  are  not  proportional  to  the 
furfaces  of  glafs  with  which  they  are  in  contad,  have  been 
embarraffed  in  explaining  them  ; and  for  this  purpofe  they 
have  adopted  various  hypothefes.  Some  have  fnppofed  that 
the  unequal  preffure  of  the  air  upon  the  liquor  contained  in 
the  tube  and  that  in  the  veffel  is  the  caufe  of  the  afeent  in 
the  tube.  In  order  to  account  for  this  inequality,  fome 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  magnitude  of  the  particles  of  the 
air  and  of  the  afeending  fluid  ; others  have  conceived,  that 
only  an  inverted  cone  of  air,  touching  the  furface  of  the  li- 
quor in  the  tube  with  its  vertex,  and  having  the  upper  orifice 
of  its  tube  for  its  bafe,  could  prefs  upon  the  furface  conti- 
guous to  its  vertex.  Dr.  Hook  fuppofed  that  part  of  the 
preffure  of  the  air  in  the  tube  was  taken  off  by  its  fridion, 
which  he  apprehends  mull  neceffarily  happen  againft  the 
fides  in  fo  narrows  paffage  ; and  this  hypothefis  of  Dr. 
Hook  was  for  a long  time  very  generally  received.  Thofe 
who  w'iih  to  fee  his  explication  of  it  may  find  it  in  the  fixth 
Obfervation  of  his  “ Micrography,”  or  in  Cotes’s  Hydrofta- 
tical  and  Pneumatical  ledures,  (ubi  infra  ) But  fince  it 
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has  been  obferved,  that  the  fame  afcent  of  liquors  in  capil- 
lary tubes  occurs  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air  ; this  hypothe- 
fis  of  an  inequality  of  prefTure  has  been  relinquifhed ; and 
the  folution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  fought  for  in  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  the  particles  of  fluids  and  thofe  of  glafs. 
Mr.  Hawkfbee,  and  others,  have  recourfe  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  annuli  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  tube.  Dr. 
Jurin  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  355,  and  N°  363,  or  Abr.  vol. 
iv.  p.  4 ?3,  See.)  aferibed  the  fufpenfion  of  the  water  to  the 
attraction  of  the  fmall  annular  portion,  or  periphery  of  the 
inlide  of  the  tube,  to  which  the  upper  furface  of  the  water 
is  contiguous  and  adheres  ; this  being  the  only  part  of  the 
tube,  from  which  the  water  muft  recede  upon  its  fubfiding, 
and  confequently,  the  only  one  which,  by  the  force  of  its  cohe- 
fion  and  attraction,  counteracts  the  gravity  of  the  water,  ar  d 
oppofes  its  defeent.  This  he  (hews  to  be  a caufe  propor- 
tional to  the  effeCt ; becaufe  the  periphery,  and  the  fuf- 
pended  column,  are  both  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tube.  The  fufpenfion  being  thus  accounted 
for,  the  feemingly  fpontaneous  afcent  will  be  eafily  folved  : 
for  fmee  the  water  that  enters  the  capillary  tube,  as  foon  as 
its  orifice  is  dipped  in  it,  has  its  gravity  taken  off  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  periphery,  with  which  its  upper  furface  is  in 
contaft,  it  muff  neceffarily  rife  higher ; partly  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  ffagnant  water,  and  partly  by  the  attraction  of 
the  periphery,  immediately  above  that  which  is  already 
contiguous  to  it.  Dr.  Hamilton,  (LeCt.  ii.  p.  47,  &c.) 
diffatisfied  with  the  principle  adopted  by  Dr.  Jurin  and 
others,  fuppofes  that  the  pillar  of  water  is  fupported  by  the 
attraction  of  the  annulus  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  when  the  orifice  of 
a fmall  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  dipped  in  water, 
the  fmall  annular  furface  of  glafs,  on  the  infide  of  the  tube 
contiguous  to  the  orifice,  will  draw  up  the  water  lying  im- 
mediately under  it,  and  every  plate  of  water  elevated  will 
raife  up  that  lying  above  it,  until  the  weight  of  the  column 
raifed  counterbalance  the  force  by  which  this  annulus  en- 
deavours to  draw  up  more  water.  The  thin  plate  of  water 
lying  over  the  lowed  annulus,  and  every  other  plate  of  the 
elevated  water,  muft  be  attracted  upwards  and  downwards 
with  equal  forces,  becaufe  the  attracting  furfaces  above  and 
below  it  are  equal ; and  therefore  the  whole  column  of  wa- 
ter, lying  above  the  lowed  annulus,  being  drawn  equally  in 
oppofite  directions,  may  be  confidered  as  unaffeCted  by  the 
attraction  of  the  glafs,  and  mud  prefs  with  its  whole  weight 
on  the  water  retained  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  that  lowed  annulus,  which  has  no  other  furface  be- 
low it  to  counteract  its  force.  Moreover,  when  the  water 
has  afeended  into  a fmall  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  take 
it  up,  and  wiping  off  the  drop  hanging  at  the  end  of  it,  in- 
vert the  tube : the  fmall  column  of  included  water,  being 
drawn  equally  by  the  glafs  in  oppofite  directions,  will  de- 
feend  by  its  own  gravity,  or  flop  only  when  it  arrives  at  the 
lowed  orifice.  Or,  whild  the  included  column  is  defend- 
ing, let  the  lowed  orifice  be  dipped  in  water,  and  taken  up, 
and  a fmall  plate  of  water  will  be  retained  at  its  orifice,  and 
then  the  included  column  will  be  quiefeent.  Now  this  co- 
lumn mud,  by  means  of  the  intermediate  air,  prefs  with  its 
whole  weight  upon  the  plate  of  water  at  its  orifice,  which 
can  be  retained  by  no  other  force  than  the  attraction  of  the 
glafs  annulus,  lying  juft  within  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  From 
hence  it  appears,  fays  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  this  attraction 
alone  is  fuflicient  to  fuftain,  and  confequently  to  raife  all 
the  water  that  rifes  in  glafs  tubes.  Againft  this  reafoning 
Mr,  Parkinfon,  (ubi  infra ) has  alleged  the  following  expe- 
riments. 1.  Let  a cylindrical  glafs  tube  be  divided  into 
very  fmall  equal  annuli,  a , b,  c,  d,e,  &c.  {fig.  4.)  and  a be- 
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ing  dipped  in  water,  a thin  plate  of  the  fluid  will  be  detach- 
ed from  the  jnafs,  which  being  now  in  contaCt  with  the  fe- 
cond  annular  furface  b,  poffeffing  the  fame  power  of  attrac- 
tion with  a,  muft,  partly  at  lead,  be  raifed  by  it ; and  the 
cafe  will  be  the  fame  with  the  remaining  annuli.  And  it 
the  efforts  of  the  intermediate  annuli  fhould  be  equal  and 
oppofite,  which  cannot  be  allowed,  yet  the  fuperior  annulus 
at  g,  would  be  unaffeCted,  audits  whole  force  remain  entire, 
and  it  mud  contribute,  at  lead,  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
column  of  water.  But  that  each  annulus  fhould  exert  a 
force  in  elevating  the  lamina  of  fluid  contiguous  to  it,  and 
not  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  fluid  thus  elevat- 
ed, is  unaccountable  ; the  power  of  attraction  being  in- 
herent in  the  glafs,  and  infeparable  from  it.  2.  Let  the 
orifice,  F,  of  the  compound  tube,  E D F,  {fig.  5.)  be 
dipped  in  water,  and  it  will  rife  to  an  altitude  equal  to gb  ; 
and  if  D F be  filled,  fo  that  the  fluid  be  not  in  contaCt 
with  the  narrower  part,  it  will  fubfide  till  its  height  be  equal 
to  gb.  But  let  the  tube  be  filled  fo  that  the  fluid  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  narrower  part  at  D,  the  height  of  the  co- 
lumn fufpended  will  be  equal  to  a f,  though  the  lowed  an- 
nulus coutinues  the  fame.  When  this  tube  is  inverted,  and 
the  orifice,  E,  dipped  in  the  fluid,  it  riles  to  an  altitude  equal 
to  afi  if  the  narrower  part  of  the  tube  be  fo  long;  and  if 
E D be  lefs  than  bg,  it  rifes  into  the  wider  tube  till  its 
height  be  equal  to  b g,  the  fame  altitude  as  if  the  tubes  were 
cylindrical,  and  its  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  wider.  If 
thefe  experiments  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  water,  rifing 
fpontaneoufly  in  glafs  tubes,  is  neither  raifed  nor  fupported 
by  the  attraction  of  the  lowed  annulus. 

Others  have  maintained,  and  this  opinion  feems  to  be  the 
mod  unexceptionable,  that  the  attraction  is  proportional  to 
the  whole  furface  of  the  glafs  which  is  in  contaCt  with  the 
column  of  water;  for  every  point  or  particle  of  that  furface 
poffeffes  an  equal  attractive  power  ; and  the  preflure  of  the 
fufpended  water  is  equivalent  to  it,  or  the  one  is  a counter- 
poife  to  the  other.  This  influence  of  glafs,  and  other  fub- 
dances,  upon  fluids  is  fcarcely  perceptible  beyond  the  im- 
mediate points  of  contaCt ; neverthelefs,  it  is  clear,  that  a 
film  of  water  of  a certain  thicknefs  muft  be  within  the  ex- 
tent of  that  attractive  power  all  round  the  inner  furface  of 
the  tube,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  pillar  ; but  the  reft  of  the 
water,  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  is  attracted  to 
that  film,  and  is  kept  fufpended  by  it,  in  conffquence  of  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  water:  yet  the  whole 
column  is  kept  up  by  the  attraction  of  the  glafs,  and  is  a 
counterpoife  to  that  force.  Let  water  be  kept  fufpended  in 
the  cylindrical  glafs  tube,  A B C D,  {fig.  6.);  and  let  the 
attraction  of  the  glafs  extend  to  the  lines,  EG,  F H;  and 
circles  of  the  fluid,  whofe  breadths  are  m n,  r s,  Sec.  will  ad- 
here to  the  furface,  and  certainly  be  fupported  by  the  imme- 
diate attraction  of  the  glafs,  which  is  fo  great,  that  water 
fufpended  in  a capillary  tube  will  not  evaporate,  thouoh  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  for  fix  or  Even  months  : but  the  intermediate 
column,  E G FI  F,  is  only  fupported  by  the  adhefion  of  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  to  thefe  circles,  and  to  the  higheft  la- 
mina, G H ; the  attraction  of  any  intermediate  lamina,  L M, 
being  the  fame  both  upwards  and  downwards ; and  when  the 
weight  of  this  intermediate  column  exceeds  their  accumula- 
ted force,  it  muft  defeend.  This  feems  to  be  certain,  that 
the  fhell  of  particles,  C E F D,  is  fuftained  by  the  interme- 
diate aCtion  of  the  glafs,  which  is  diffufed  to  the  intermedi- 
ate lamina,  tip,  s t,  See.  by  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  them- 
felves  ; and  in  this  manner  the  forces  of  the  oppofite  points, 
m,  q,  and  r,  v,  confpire,  which  does  not  obtain  in  the  forces 
of  the  particles  upon  the  outfide  of  the  tube";  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  reafon  why  a column  of  the  fluid  is  not  elevated 
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upon  the  outfide,  as  it  is  within.  Upon  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  preflure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
equivalent,  or  it  is  a counterpoife,  to  the  attractive  force  of 
the  furface  of  the  glafs,  which  is  in  contatl  with  it  ; and  of 
courfe  it  is  proportional  to  that  furface.  But  in  eflimating 
the  quantity  of  that  counterpoife,  or  of  the  preffnre  of  the 
column  of  water,  we  mult  take  into  the  account  not  only 
the  quantity,  but  alfo  the  altitude  ; becaufe,  cisteris  paribus , 
fluids  prefs  in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  altitudes  ; 
and  when  the  bafe  varies,  as  in  different  cylindrical  pillars, 
the  preffures  are  as  the  produfts  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
by  the  altitude  of  each  pillar  refpedtively.  Therefore  the 
preffnre  of  the  pillar  of  water  in  a glafs  tube,  which  is  a 
counterpoife  to  the  attraction  of  the  glafs,  is  the  product  of 
the  quantity  of  water  by  the  altitude  ; and  in  cylindrical 
tubes,  this  produff  is  always  proportional  to  the  furface  of 
glafs  in  contaff  with  water.  Having  already  {hewn,  that 
this  furface  is  a conlfant  quautity,  it  follows,  that  the  pro- 
duff of  the  quantity  of  water  by  the  altitude  of  the  pillar 
muff  likewife  be  a conlfant  quantity  ; fince  it  is  as  the  above- 
mentioned  furface.  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  by  an  exam- 
ple ; let  the  infide  of  the  diameter  of  a tube,  B C,  (Jig.  7.) 
be  double  that  of  the  tube,  D F ; then  the  pillar  of  water, 
FE,  will  be  two  inches  high  when  the  pillar,  AC,  is  one 
inch  high.  Since  the  contents  of  cylinders  of  the  fame  alti- 
tude are  as  the  fquares  of  their  refpeffive  diameters,  and  their 
furfaces  are  limply  as  their  diameters,  it  is  eafily  calculated 
that  if  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  pillar,  E F,  weighs  two 
grains,  that  of  AC  mult  weigh  four  grains;  and  likewife 
that  the  furface  of  glafs  in  contaff  with  the  pillar  of  water, 
£ F,  is  equal  to  the  furface  of  glafs  which  is  in  contaff  with 
the  pillar  of  water,  A C ; hence  it  fhould  feem  that  thofe 
equal  furfaces  ought  to  keep  fufpended  equal  quantities  of 
water;  whereas  the  quantity  of  water,  E F,  is  the  half  of 
the  quantity  of  water,  A C ; but  the  height  of  the  pillar  of 
water,  E F,  is  double  that  of  the  pillar,  A C ; and  confe- 
quently,  its  preflure,  which  is  equal  to  the  produff  of  the 
quantity  of  water  by  the  altitude  (viz.  two  grains  by  two 
inches)  is  equal  to  the  preflure  of  the  column,  A C,  viz.  the 
produff  of  four  grains  by  one  inch. 

If  a tube  conlilt  of  two  cylinders,  one  E F,  (Jig-  8.) 
whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tube,  A B,  in  which 
the  water  would  rife  to  the  height  A B,  and  the  other,  a 
larger  part,  C D,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tube, 
G H,  in  which  the  water  would  rife  to  the  height  G H ; 
and  if  this  compound  tube  be  placed  with  the  narrow  aper- 
ture in  water,  as  at  F,  the  water  will  not  rife  in  it  higher 
than  the  altitude  G H,  i.  e.  to  the  fame  altitude  to  which 
it  would  rife  if  the  tube  were  an  uniform  cylinder  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  large  part.  It  might,  indeed,  be'expeffed,  that 
the  water  would  rife  higher  than  D,  G ; but  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered  that  though  the  produff  of  the  pillar  of  water,  £ F, 
by  its  altitude  is  lefs  than  a julf  counterpoife  to  the  attraffion 
of  the  furface,  E F,  of  the  glafis ; yet  the  excefs  of  attrac- 
tion of  that  furface,  inflead  of  aiding  to  fupport  the  water 
in  C £,  will  operate  in  a contrary  way  : that  is,  if  we  ftate 
the  attraffion  of  the  furface,  E F,  equal  to  10,  and  if  the 
preflure  of  the  pillar  of  water  in  it  be  equal  to  8 ; then  the 
two  remaining  parts  of  attraffive  power  will  tend  to  draw 
the  water  from  the  bafon  as  much  as  from  the  cavity,  D E, 
towards  the  furface,  E F ; fo  that  by  the  addition  of  the 
narrow  tube,  E F,  the  attraffion  of  the  larger  part,  D I,  is 
diminifhed  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  water  in  it  is  partially 
fupported  by  what  may  be  called  its  perforated  bafe,  I E. 

If  a compound  tube  conlilling  of  a larger  part,  L N,  ( fig . 
S.)  in  which  the  water  would  rife  fpontaneoufly  to  the  alti- 
tude, M,  and  of  a narrower  part,  O K,  equal  in  diameter  to 


the  tube,  A B,  in  which  the  water  would  rife  to  the  height 
A B,  be  filled  with  water  as  high  as  K,  and  then  be  placed 
with  the  large  aperture  in  water  as  at  N,  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  will  remain  fufpended,  filling  the  whole  of  the  large 
tube  and  part  of  the  marrow  one.  The  fame  thing  will  alfo 
take  place  with  a veflel  of  any  fliape,  as  P QjS,  provided  its 
upper  part  be  drawn  into  a narrow  cylinder  equal  in  diameter 
to  the  tube,  A B.  In  thefe  veflels  the  water  is  fupported 
partly  by  the  attraffion  of  cohefion,  and  partly  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere.  That  the  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  contributes  in  a great  degree  to  this  effeff  is  evident, 
becaufe  the  water  will  not  rife  fpontaneoufly  into  the  veflels, 
O N,  P S,  to  the  heights  K and  P,  and  alio  becaufe  if  thefe 
veflels  full  of  water  as  high  as  P,  K,  together  with  the  ba- 
fon, be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  on  ex- 
hau fling  the  receiver  of  air  or  removing  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere,  the  water  will  delcend  in  them,  and  will  remain 
in  them  only  as  high  as  it  would  afeend  fpontaneoufly.  Mr. 
Cavallo  ( uhi  infra)  has  illuftrated  the  mode  by  which  water 
is  fupported  in  thefe  veflels  ; and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  cal- 
culated, that  if  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  P,  be  0.004  of 
an  inch,  which  will  be  nearly  the  cafe  when  the  perpendicular 
altitude,  PO,  of  the  water  is  1 foot,  the  whole  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  at 
P,  will  be  little  more  than  one  grain;  and  as  the  atmofphere 
prefles  upon  that  furface  with  only  the  326.  part  of  its  entire 
force,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  in  the  veflel, 
P Q S,  being  one  foot,  the  adiual  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  Furface  of  the  water  at  P,  will  be  -jg^dths  of  a grain 
nearly.  But  this  trifling  preflure  not  being  lufficient  to  over- 
come the  attraction  between  the  water  and  the  furface  of  the 
tube,  P,  the  water  muft  remain  fufpended  in  the  veflels, 
P Q^S,  or  O N.  The  following  experiment  corroborates 
this  explanation.  Fill  the  veflels,  O N,  or  P QJ>,  up  to  the 
height,  T,  by  lowering  them  in  the  water  of  the  bafon  ; 
and  in  that  fituation  touch  the  aperture,  O,  or  P,  with  a 
wet  finger,  fo  as  to  introduce  a little  water  into  it.  Then 
if  the  veflel  be  drawn  up,  leaving  its  lower  aperture  only  in 
the  water  of  the  bafon,  the  column  of  water,  T N,  or  T Q, 
will  remain  fufpended  in  it,  though  there  be  no  communica- 
tion whatever  between  the  water  at  T,  and  the  water  in  the 
capillary  aperture. 

The  altitudes  of  water,  fufpended  in  compound  tubes, 
vary  inverfely  as  the  diameters  of  the  upper  orifices  nearly. 
E.  G.  In  open  cylindrical  tubes,  whofe  diameters  are  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  different  parts,  A B,  and  C,  (Jg.  9.)  of  the 
compound  tube,  ABC,  water  riles  fpontaneoufly  to  alti- 
tudes equal  to  g and^r,  which  are  inverfely  as  their  dia- 
meters nearly.  Whether  the  orifice,  A or  C,  be  immerfed 
in  the  fluid,  it  rifes  to  the  altitude,  gr;  but  if  the  tube  be 
filled,  fo  that  the  water  may  be  in  contact  with  the  narrow 
part  of  the  tube,  C,  the  whole  column  will  be  fufpended,  if 
its  altitude  does  not  exceed  gs.  Again,  let  af,  and  bg, 
{Jg  10.)  be  the  altitudes  of  water  raifed  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  open  cylindricaT  tubes,  ED,  and  D F,  refpedtively, 
which  are  inverfely  as  their  diameters.  When  the  wider 
orifice  is  immerfed,  and  the  tube  is  filled  with  water  to  an 
altitude  lefs  than  the  length  of  the  wider  part,  it  will  fub- 
fide  to  a level  with  the  point,  g : but  if  the  water  be  admit- 
ted into  the  narrower  tube,  the  whole  column  will  be  fuf- 
pended if  its  length  do  not  exceed  ay.  If  the  tube  be 
inverted,  and  the  narrower  orifice  immerfed,  and  water  raifed 
into  the  tube,  D F,  it  immediately  finks,  if  the  altitude  of 
the  column  exceed  bg.  Let  adc  (Jg.  11.)  be  a capillary 
flphon,  in  whofe  narrower  and  wider  legs,  if  fufficiently  long, 
columns  of  water,  whofe  altitudes  ar e.  ef,  and  g h,  refpedi- 
ively,  and  which  are  inverfely  as  their  diameters,  may  be 
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fufpended.  Fill  this  fiphon  with  water,  and  hold  it  in  the 
pofition  of  fig . ir  ; and  the  fluid  will  not  run  out  of  the 
orifice,  c,  unlefs  the  difference  of  the  legs,  d c,  exceed  ef. 
If  the  narrower  leg  be  longer  than  the  wider,  the  water  will 
flow  out  of  the  orifice,  c,  {Jig.  12.)  if  the  leg,  dc,  exceed 
g h. 

Capillary  tubes  which  naturally  difcharge  water  only  in 
feparate  drops,  yield,  when  eledlrified,  a continued  and  ac- 
celerated ftream  ; and  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  tube  : and  the  effcft  of  eledlricity  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  it  produces  a continued  fiream  from  a very 
fmall  tube,  out  of  which  the  water  had  not  before  been 
able  to  drop.  Prieftley’s  Hilt.  EleClr,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.171. 
ed.  3d. 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  account  of  capillary 
tubes  we  fhall  here  introduce  that  of  contiguous  glafs  plates, 
between  which  water  rifes  according  to  the  fame  law  with 
that  of  fuch  tubes,  or  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  altitudes  arc 
inverfely  asthediflances  of  theplates.  E.G.  If  the  glafs  plates 
be  parallel  to  each  other  and  placed  with  their  lower  edges  in 
water,  the  water  will  rife  between  them,  and  will  remain 
fufpended  at  a certain  height.  This  height  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  the  water  in  a glafs  tube,  whofe  diameter  is  equal 
to  the  diflance  between  the  two  plates,  for  an  obvious  rea- 
fon  ; becaufe  the  water  in  the  tube  is  furrounded  on  every 
fide  by  glafs : neverthelefs  the  proportion  is  the  fame  ; i.  e. 
in  two  or  more  pairs  of  glafs  plates,  the  altitudes  of  the 
water  are  inverfely  as  the  diitances  of  the  plates,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  afeent  is  the  fame  as  in  glafs  tubes.  A C D F 
and  B CD  E,  (/%.  13.)  reprefent  two  flat  glafs  plates, 
placed  fo  as  to  form  a fmall  angle,  A C B,  and  immerfed 
with  their  lower  edges  in  water.  The  water  will  rife  be- 
tween them,  and  remain  fufpended  in  the  fpace  E F C D E, 
the  outer  edge  of  which,  E F C,  being  a curve  called  an 
“ hyperbola.”  One  extremity  of  this  curve  rifes  as  high  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  plates  at  C,  and  the  other  extre- 
mity reaches  as  far  as  the  edges  of  the  glaifes  contiguous  to 
the  water  of  the  bafon  at  F and  E.  The  water  between 
thefe  plates  rifes  higher  near  the  fide,  C D ; and  lower  at  a 
diflance  from  it.  In  fhort,  at  any  diflance  from  C D,  as 
at  ab,  c d,  ef  the  water  rifes  as  high  as  it  would  rife  be- 
tween parallel  plates,  whofe  diflance  from  each  other  equalled 
the  diflance  between  the  plates  of  fig.  15,  at  any  of  thofe 
particular  places.  Confequently  the  altitudes  of  the  water 
at  different  dillances  from  C D,  are  inverfely  as  the  dif- 
tances  between  the  two  plates  at  thofe  places.  In  fig.  14, 
which  exhibits  the  fame  elevation  of  water  with  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  fig.  1 3,  any  two,  or  more,  altitudes  of  wa- 
ter, as  ab  and  c d,  are  inverfely  as  the  diflances  bt,  di >t  be- 
tween the  two  plates  at  thofe  places;  viz.  ab  : cd  di : It :: 
(by  the  fimilarity  of  the  triangles  D b t,  D di)  Dd  : D 
and  this  is  the  known  property  of  the  common  hyperbola, 
whofe  afymptotes  are  the  edge,  C D,  of  the  glafles,  and  the 
line,  D S,  where  the  glafs  plate  interfects  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  vefiel,  G.  The  water  mull  evidently  rife  as  high 
as  the  apex,  C,  whatever  be  the  altitude  of  the  plates,  fince- 
the  glafs  plates  come  infinitely  near  each  other  near  the  edge, 
CD.  If  thefe  plates  were  bent  more  or  lefs,  then  the  edge 
of  the  water  which  rifes  between  them  would  not  be  an  hy- 
perbola, but  vary  according  to  the  curvature  of  the  plates. 
Let  two  flat  glafs  plates  be  difpoled,  as  in  fig.  15,  lo  as  to 
form  a fmall  angle  with  each  other,  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; 
and  the  lowermofl  of  thefe  be  fo  placed  as  to  form  a fmall 
angle  with  the  horizon,  having  the  edge,  B,  a little  elevated. 
Let  them  be  feparated  at.E  C by  the  interpofition  of  iome. 
thin  body,  and  previoufly  moiflened  with  w-ater  ; and  if  a 
drop  of  water  be  introduced  between  thefe  plates  at  E C,  fo 


as  to  touch  them  both,  it  will  move  fpoutaneoufly  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  plates,  as  far  as  the  edge,  A B.  The 
drop  of  water  moves  towards  the  edge,  A B,  even  againft  the 
direction  of  its  gravity  ; becaufe  the  attraction  of  the  glaflos 
towards  the  drop  is  ftrongcr  where  the  plates  are  elofer  to 
each  other,  as  at  d,  than  where  they  are  further  afunder,  as  at 
e ; fo  that  the  drop  at  0,  is  more  powerfully  attracted  towards 
d,  than  towards  e.  II  the  fide,  A B,  be  gradually  railed 
higher  and  higher  above  the  horizon,  whilfl  the  drop  is  mo- 
ving, it  will  be  perceived  to  move  flower  and  flower  towards 
A B,  until  at  la ll  the  gravity  of  the  drop  balances  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  glafles,  and  the  water  remains  at  reil.  After 
which,  if  the  edge,  A B,  be  raifed  flill  higher,  the  weight 
of  the  drop  being  greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  glafs> 
will  caufe  it  to  dtfeend  towards  C E. 

Phenomena  of  attraction,  fimilar  to  thofe  already  illuf- 
trated  in  the  cafe  of  glafs  and  water,  take  place  between  al- 
moft  every  fluid  and  every  fol id  ; even  between  fluids  and. 
folids,  or  folids  and  folids.  However,  a conflderable  dif- 
ference refults  from  the  different  degrees  of  force  with  which 
the  particles  of  each  body  attract  either  one  another,  or 
thofe  of  another  body.  The  attraction  of  water  to  glafs 
is  greater  than  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  own  particles  ; 
it  is  alfo  greater  than  that  of  any  other  fluid  towards  glafs, 
not  excepting  even  fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  water  ; ana  hence  it  is,  that  water  rifes  higher- 
in  capillary  tubes  than  any  other  liquor.  Mufchenbroek, 
Martin,  and  other  writers  have  given  tables  of  the  heights  to 
which  different  fluids  afeend  in  capillary  tubes.  It  is  owing 
to  this  capillary  attraction,  that  water  rifes  through  the  fine 
vefitls  of  wood,  and  afeends  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees ; 
that  it  infinuates  itfelf  through  the  pores  of  certain  ftones, 
through  fand,  fugar,  fait,  &c.  and  that  in  damp  weather, 
when  the  air  depoflts  a conflderable  quantity  of  water, 
wood,  glue,  ropes,  linen,  paper, 'parchment,  falts,  & c.  imbibe 
the  water,  and  are  thereby  fwelled,  moiflened,  foftened,  and 
feme  of  them  actually  diffolved.  Hence  it  is  that  metals  in 
a fluid  Hate  rife  and  fpread  themfelves  between  the  conti- 
guous furfaces  of  other  metals  that  are  in  a folid  ftate  ; and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  folderirig  metals.  Hence 
alio  mercury  infinuates  itfelf  through  the  pores  of  gold  and 
tin  ; for  the  particles  of  mercury  attract  one  another  much 
lefs  than  they  do  thofe  of  gold  or  tin.  See  Ascent  of 
Fluids.  See  alfo  Adhesion  and  Cohesion. 

If  glafs  be  applied  to  any  other  fluid,  whofe  particles  at- 
tract each  other  more  ftrongly  than  glafs  attracts  them,  all 
the  phenomena  of  fuch  a fluid  in  capillary  tubes,  and  be- 
tween glafs  plates,  will  be  the  reverfe  of  thofe  pertaining  to 
water,  Quickfilver  is  fuch  a fluid  ; and,  therefore,  if  a fmall, 
globule  of  quickfilver  be  laid  upon  clean  paper,  and  a piece 
of  glafs  be  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  mercury  will 
adhere  to  it,  and  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  paper:  but 
if,  whilfl  the  fmall  globule  of  quicksilver  is  thus  adhering  to 
the  glalsj.a  large  quantity  of  the  fame  fluid  be  brought  in 
contadt  with  the  fmall  globule,  the  latter  will  immediately 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  glafs,  and  incorporate  with  the- 
other  mafs.  We  here  perceive  that  a greater  degree  of  at- 
traction lubfifls  between  the  particles  of  mercury  than  be- 
tween them  and  glafs,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fpread  quick- 
filver,  like  water,  over  the  furface  of  glafs.  if  quickfilver 
be  put  in  a glafs,  and  any  wooden  or  earthen  veffel,  more 
than  an  inch  in  width,  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  will  be 
horizontal  towards  the  middle,  but  convex  towards  the  fide. 
If  an  iron  ball  be  laid  upon  quickfilver,  a deprtffion  < 
of  the  quickfilver  will  be  obferved  all  round  the  ball. 
If  two  fuch  .balls  be  placed  upon  quickfilver,  not 
very  far  afunder,  they  will  run  towards  each,  other ; be- 
caufe, , 
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mule,  where  the  cavities  or  depreffions  of  the  quick- 
lilver  are  joined  either  between  the  ball  and  the  fide  of 
the  vefiel,  or  between  the  two  balls,  there  the  prefi’ure  of  the 
quickfilver  upon  the  ball,  or  balls,  is  diminifhed  by  the  at- 
traftion  of  the  quickfilver  below  ; and  of  courfe  the  balls  are 
impelled  that  way  by  the  fuperior  preffure  on  the  oppofite 
lides.  If  a fmall  tube,  {Jig.  16)  open  at  both  ends,  be 
partly  immerfed  in  mercury,  the  mercury  will  be  found  to 
itand  lower  within  the  tube  than  in  the  vefiel  ; and  this  de- 
prefiion  has  been  found  to  be  invevfely  as  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes.  Thus,  if  two  tubes  are  immerfed  in  quickfilver,  and 
the  diameter  of  one  is  double  that  of  the  other,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  perpendicular  altitudes  between  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver  in  the  latter  tube  and  in  the  bafon,  will  be  double 
to  the  like  difference  with  the  former  tube.  As  quickfilver 
is  an  opake  body,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  hold  the  tube  A B 
near  the  fide  of  the  vefiel,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  glafs, 
in  order  to  render  the  dtprefiion  of  the  quickfilver  within  the 
tube  perceptible.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  between  pa- 
rallel glafs  plates.  If  they  be  immerfed  in  quickfilver,  this 
fluid  will  Hand  lower  between  them  than  in  the  other  part  of 
the  vefiel ; and  the  deprefiion  is  likewife  as  the  diftances  be- 
tween the  plates.  If  the  plates  be  fituated  fo  as  to  form  a fmall 
angle,  the  quickfilver,  rifing  lefs  near  the  angular  edge  than 
at  a diftance  from  it,  will  form  a curve,  which  is  an  hyper- 
bola, whole  afymptotes  are  the  perpendicular  edge,  or  line  of 
the  junftion  of  the  glafles,  and  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
bafon.  If  a glafs  plate  be  laid  in  an  horizontal  fituation,  with  a 
pretty  large  drop  of  quickfilver  near  one  edge  of  it,  as  difg. 
17,  which  reprefents  a feftion  of  it,  and  another  glaf?  plate, 
A B,  be  laid  fo  as  to  form  a fmall  angle  with  it,  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  comprefs  the  drop  of  quickfilver,  the  latter  will 
move  fpontaneoufly  towards  O,  i.  e.  towards  the  aperture 
of  the  angle,  in  order  to  recover  its  globular  figure.  If  a 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  but  having  its  lower  end  drawn  out 
into  a fine  capillary  aperture,  be  filled  with  quickfilver  to  the 
altitude  of  about  an  inch  or  two,  no  mercury  will  efcape 
from  the  lower  aperture  ; but  if  this  lower  extremity  be  fuf- 
fered  to  touch  other  mercury,  or  if,  by  breaking  off  part  of 
the  fmall  end,  the  aperture  be  enlarged,  the  quickfilver  will 
readily  run  out.  For  other  particulars  relating  to  this  fub- 
jeft ; fee  the  articles  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Mufchenbroek,  Introd.  at  Phil.  Nat.  tom.  i.  c.  20.  Grave- 
fand.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Hthham,  Left.  i.  ii.  Cotes’s  Hydroft. 
Sec.  Leftures,  left  xi.  Newt.  Opt.  p.  380.  Hamilton’s 
Left.  ii.  Defaguliers  Courfe  of  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
p.  37,  &c.  Martin’s  Phil.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  24,  & c.  Parkin- 
fon’s  Syll.  of  Mechanics  and  Hydroftatics,  ch.  v. 1 Caval- 
lo’s  Elem.  of  Nat.  or  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  ch.  5. 

Capillary  'veffels,  in  Anatomy,  the  rnoft  minute  and 
fubtle  ramifications  of  the  vefiels  of  animal  bodies.  Many 
fmall  vefiels  of  animal  bodies  have  been  difeovered  by  the  mo- 
dern invention  of  injefting  the  vefiels  of  animals  with  a co- 
loured fluid, which  upon  cooling  growls  hard.  See  Injection. 

Capillary  worms,  in  children,  are  the  fame  with  what 
are  otherwiie  called  ennones , comedones,  and  dracunculi . 

CA PILLATION,  or  Capillary  fraElure,  according 
to  feme  writers,  is  a frafture  in  the  fkull,  fo  fmall  that  it 
can  fcarcely  be  perceived  ; but  yet  it  often  proves  mortal. 
See  Fracture. 

CAPILLI TIUM  Veneris,  in  Phyfiology,  denotes  a 
meteor  appearing  in  the  air,  in  form  of  fine  threads  refembling 
a fpider’s  web. 

Some  think  that  the  capillitium  Veneris  derives  its  origin 
from  a cloud,  the  watery  parts  of  which  having  been  exhaled 
by  the  fun’s  heat,  only  the  earthy  and  fulphureous  parts  are 
left  behind,  which  fhoot  into  this  figure.  It  is  fometinaes 


alfo  found  hanging  about  woods  and  coppices,  or  even  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  like  a fine  net,  frequently  enough 
mistaken  for  foiders’  webs. 

CAPILLUS.  See  Hair. 

Capillus  Veneris,  in  Botany,  See  Adiantum  Capil- 
lus  Venf.ris. 

CAPILUPI,  Lelio,  Camillo,  Ippolito,  and  Julio, 
in  Biography,  natives  of  Mantua  and  diftinguifhed  as  modern 
Latin  poets.  Lelio,  who  is  laid  to  have  died  in  his  native 
place  in  1560,  at  the  age  of  62  years,  excelled  in  the  com- 


pofition  of  centos,  and  applied  fome  of  the  verfes  of  Virgil 


to  a defeription  of  the  modes  of  life  in  monafteries,  and  of 
the  venereal  difeafe.  Camillo  wrote  a book  entitled  “ the 
Stratagem,”  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  maffacre 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day:  he  was  not  only  dif- 
tinguifhed as  a poet,  but  employed  in  feveral  embafiies.  He 
died  in  1548.  Ippolito,  the  third  brother,  was  born  in  15 1 1, 
occupied  feveral  polls  of  dignity,  and  whilft  he  W’as  fir  ft  fe- 
cretary  and  miniller  at  Rome  of  cardinal  Hercules  and  D. 
Ferrante  Gozanga,  wrote  letters  to  both,  feveral  of  which 
are  extant.  The  moll  interefling  are  thofe  that  relate  to 
the  war  of  Parma  and  Mirandola  carried  on  by  pope  Julius 
III.  and  they  difplay  much  flcill  in  negociation  and  great 
zeal  in  the  fervice  of  his  mailer.  In  ij6o  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Fano  by  Pius  IV.  and  in  the  following  year 
deputed  as  his  nuncio  to  Venice.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1580.  Julio,  the  nephew  of  the  former,  is  faid  to  have 
furpaffed  his  uncle  Lelio  in  the  compofition  of  centos. 
Some  have  faid  that  Ippolito  excelled  in  fatirical  poetry ; 
but  others  affirm  that  lie,  as  well  as  Julio  and  Camillo,  ex- 
celled in  the  elegiac.  The  “ Virgilian  cento  of  the  lives  of 
Monks”  was  printed  at  Bafilin  1556;  and  Meibomius pub- 
lifhed  “ Julii  et  Lcelii  Capiluporum  patrum  Centones  Vir- 
giliani,  &c.”  at  Flelmlladt,  in  4to.  1600:  The  “ Carmina 
eorunclem,”  appeared  at  Rome,  4to.  1527.  The  poems  of 
the  other  brothers  are  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  De« 
licice  Poetarum  Italorum.  Gen.  Dift.  Tirabofchi. 

CAPINERO,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of 
Motacilla  Atricapilla,  being  the  name  affigned  it  by 
Olina. 

CAPIPLENIUM,  from  caput,  head,  and  plenus,  full,  is 
ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a catarrh  ; but  more  properly,  by 
the  Italian  phyficians,  for  a continual  heavinefs  of  the  head, 
frequent  at  Rome,  and  almoft  endemic. 

CAPIRO,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  South  America, 
being  one  of  thofe  that  furround  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello, 
Hands  at  the  utmoll  extremity  of  the  harbour  in  the  road  to 
Panama.  Its  top  is  always  covered  with  clouds  of  a denfity 
and  darknefs  feldom  feen  in  thofe  of  this  atmofphere  ; and 
from  thefe,  which  are  called  the  “ Capillo,”  or  cap,  has 
poffibly  been  corruptly  formed  the  name  of  Monte  Capiro. 
When  thefe  clouds  thicken,  increafe  in  blacknefs,  and  fink 
below  their  ufual  ftation,  it  is  a fure  fign  of  a temped. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  their  clearnefs  hnd  afeent  as 
certainly  indicate  the  approach  of  fair  weather.  Thefe 
changes  are  very  frequent  and  very  fudden  ; and  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  is  feldom  obferved  free  from  clouds.  Hence 
Capiro  is  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  the  country,  by  fore- 
telling every  change  of  weather. 

CAPISCOLUS,  or  Cafischolus,  in  Ecclefafical 
Writers,  denotes  a dignitary  in  certain  cathedrals,  who  had 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  choir,  or  band  of  mufic,  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  other  churches  is  called  chanter  or  precentor. 
The  word  is  alfo  written  cabifcolus,  and  capuf choice,  q.  d.  the 
head  of  the  fchool  or  band  of  mufic.  The  capifcolus  is  alfo 
called  fcolaficus,  as  having  the  inllruftion  of  the  young  clerks 
and  chorillers,  how  to  perform  their  duty. 

CAPISSA, 
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CAPISSA*  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  in 
Paropamifus,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Fliny.  The  latter 
alio  mentions  a town  in  this  country,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  Cyrus. 

CAPISTRAN,  John,  in  Biography,  a Francifcan  friar, 
was  born  at  Capillran  in  Naples,  in  13S5  ; and  having  firft 
(luclied  the  law  at  Perugia,  he  relinquifhed  this  profeffion 
and  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  1415.  In  this 
connection  he  rofe,  by  the  auflerity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as 
by  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  to  the  principal  offices  of  his 
order.  As  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the  papal  authority, 
lie  was  employed  in  feveral  important  fervices  by  pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  ; and  Nicholas  V.  fent  him  into  Bohemia  to 
convert  the  Huffites  a'nd  the  Jews ; of  the  latter  he  tfaufed 
many  to  be  burnt  in  Silefia,  under  a pretence  of  their  behav- 
ing irreverently  towards  the  confecrated  bread.  He  was 
alfo  employed  to  preach  a crufade  againlt  the  Turks,  in  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Poland  ; and  he  contributed  by  his 
eloquence  to  affemble  the  army,  which,  under  the  command 
•of  the  famous  Huniades,  railed  the  fiege  of  Belgrade,  in 
1436.  Capillran,  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
arrogates  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  this  vidlory.  Huniades, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  no  notice  of  Capillran,  who  died 
within  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  and  was 
buried  in  the  convent  of  Willak,  in  Hungary.  Miracles  are 
faid  to  be  wrought  at  Ins  tomb.  Pie  was  canonized  by 
pope  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690,  after  having  been  beatified 
by  Gregory  XV.  His  principal  works  were  “ Speculum 
Clericorum  “ De  Potellate  Papae  etConfilii;”  “ De  Poenis 
Inferni  et  Purgatorii a treatife  againft  the  Huffites  ; and 
fome  pieces  on  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Gen.  Diet.  Tira- 
bolchi. 

Capistran,  in  Geography , a fmall  place,  with  a prin- 
cipality, of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra. 

CAPISTRATUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  C h teto- 
don,  with  entire  tail  ; twelve  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin  ; body 
flriated  ; and  an  ocellated  fpot  near  the  tail. 

This  filh  hasthehead  ratherlarge,  with  eyesgf  confiderable 
fize  ; a black  ocular  band  with  white  margin  ; fins  yellowiffi, 
with  branched  rays ; dorfal  and  anal  fin  bordered  with 
brown  ; and  a black  band  near  the  caudal  fin. 

CAPISTRUM,  Lat.  a bandage  ufed  by  performers  on 
trumpets  and  other  wind  inftruments  among  the  ancients,  to 
keep  the  cheeks  and  lips  firm,  and  to  prevent  the  dillortion 
of  the  countenance.  It  was  called  <$>o(€eix,  or  e^cfiro/j-iov,  by 
the  Greeks,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Mar- 
fyas.  It  is  mentioned  in  Plutarch’s  Sympofiacs,  in  the 
Seholiaft  of  Arillophanes,  and  elfewhere,  and  may  be  feen 
in  fome  ancient  fculpture  which  Bartholinus  has  had  en- 
graved in  his  treatife  “ De  Tibiis  Veterum.” 

Capistrum,  in  Surgery,  a head-ftall,  or  bandage  ufed  in 
cafe  of  injuries  of  the  head,  efpecially  fradures  of  the 
jaw. 

CAPITA,  or  Cap itu m,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a tax 
among  the  Romans  for  the  maintenance  of  the  horfes  in  the 
army,  levied  according  to  the  number  of  heads  thereof. 

Capita,  dljlrlbutlon  by,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  fuch  a diftri- 
bution,  that  every  man  has  an  equal  lhare  of  perfonal  ellate, 
when  all  the  claimants  claim  in  their  own  rights,  as  in  equal 
degree  of  kindred,  and  not  jure  reprefent  ationis,  in  the  right 
of  another  perfon.  This  mode  of  diftribution  is  contradif- 
tinguifhed  from  a diftribution  per  Jlirpes , which  is  the  only 
rule  of  fucceffion  according  to  the  common  law.  Thus,  if 
the  next  of  kin  be  the  inteftate’s  three  brothers,  A,  B,  and 
C ; here  his  effeCts  are  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and 
diftributed  per  capita,  one  to  each  : but  if  one  of  thefe  bro- 
thers, A,  had  been  dead,  leaving  three  children,  and  another, 
Vol.  VI. 


B,  leaving  two  ; then  the  diftribution  rnuft  have  been  per 
Jlirpes  ; viz.  one-third  to  A’s  three  children  ; another  third 
to  B’s  two  children  ; and  the  remaining  third  to  C,  the  fur- 
viving  brother  : yet,  if  C had  been  alfo  dead,  without  iffue, 
then  A’s  and  B’s  fire  children,  being  all  in  equal  degree  to 
the  inteftate,  would  take  in  their  own  rights  per  capita  ; viz; 
each  of  them  one-fifth  part.  Blaekft.  Com.  vol.  ii. 
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Capita,  fuccffion  by,  is  that  where  the  claimants  are  next 
in  degree  to  the  anceftor,  in  their  own  right,  and  not  by 
right  of  reprefentation.  Thus,  if  the  next  heirs  of  Titius  be 
fix  nieces,  three  by  one  filler,  two  by  another,  and  one  by  a 
third  ; his  inheritance  by  the  Roman  law  was  divided  into 
fix  parts,  and  one  part  given  to  each  of  the  nieces : whereas 
the  law  of  England  in  this  cafe  would  ftil!  divide  it  only  into 
three  parts,  and  diftribute  it  per  Jlirpes,  thus  ; one-third  to 
the  three  children  who  reprefent  one  filler,  another  third  to 
the  two  who  reprefent  the  fecond,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
the  one  child  who  is  the  foie  reprefentative  of  her  mother. 
Blaekft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  21S. 

CAPITAL,  of  the  Latin  caput,  is  ufed  on  various  occa- 
sions to  exprd's  the. relation  of  a head,  chief,  or  principal : 
thus, 

Capital  City,  intimates  the  principal  city  of  a kingdom, 
province,  or  ftate  ; as  London  is  the  capital,  or  capital  city 
of  England  ; Mofcow,  of  Ruffia  ; Conftantinople,  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  ; &c.  See  City  and  Metropolis. 

M.  Bayle  has  a difeourfe  on  the  advantages  of  being  bora 
and 'living  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Capital  Court,  capifa/is  curia,  the  chief  manor-houfe,  or 
place-houfe  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  holds  his  court  ; 
called  alfo  in  Kent  the  court-lodge.  See  Court. 

Capital-court  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fame  with  capital 
meffuage,  which  fee. 

Capital  Crime,  is  that  which  fubje&s  the  criminal  to  a 
capital  punifhment,  i.  e.  to  the  lofs  of  life.  See  Crime  and 
Punishment. 

Capital  Honour,  capitals  honor,  denotes  the  chief  honour, 
or  prime  barony  of  the  whole  county,  as  that  in  ancient 
times  ufually  enjoyed  by  the  count  or  earl  of  fuch  county. 

Capital  Letters.  See  Capitals. 

Capital  Lord,  capitalis  dominus,  the  lord  of  the  fee,  from 
whom  the  ellate  is  held  by  inferior  tenants. 

Capital  Pidure,  in  Painting,  denotes  one  of  the  molt  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  any  celebrated  mailer. 

Capital,  or  Capital  Stock,  in  Commerce,  is  the  fund,  or 
ftock,  of  a trading  company,  or  corporation  ; or  the  fum  of 
money  which  they  jointly  furnilh,  or  contribute,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  trade.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  fto.k  which  a 
merchant  or  tradefman  employs  in  bufmefs  on  his  own  ac- 
count ; or  the  fum  of  money  which  an  individual  advances 
towards  making  up  the  trading  ftock  of  a partnerlhip 
when  it  is  firft  formed.  If  we  extend  our  views  to 
fociety  at  large ; the  term  ftock  is  ufed  in  a greater  lati- 
tude ; and  the  whole  ftock  which  a man  poffeffes  may  be 
diilinguilhed  into  two  parts  ; viz.  that  which  is  to  afford 
him  a revenue,  and  which  is  called  his  capital ; and  that 
which  fupplies  his  immediate  confumption.  See  Stock. 
A capital  may  he  employed  fo  as  to  yield  a revenue  or 
profit  to  its  employer  in  two  different  ways,  and  accordingly 
acquires  two  dillincl  denominations.  The  capital,  employ- 
ed in  railing,  manufacturing,  or  purchaftng  goods,  and 
felling  them  again  with  a profit,  may  properly  be  called  a 
circulating  capital ; becaule  it  yields  no  revenue  or  profit, 
while  the  employer  retains  it  in  his  own  pofteffion,  and 
whilft  it  continues  in  the  fame  fnape  ; it  is  by  means  of 
circulation,  or  fuccdTive  exchanges,  that  it  yields  any  profit. 
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But  if  a capital  be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  land,  in 
the  purchafe  of  ufeful  machines  and  inftruments  of  trade, 
or  in  iimilar  things  which  yield  a profit  without  changing 
mailers,  or  circulating  any  farther  ; this  kind  of  capital  may 
be  called  a fixed  capital.  Every  fixed  capital  is  originally 
derived  from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  fupported  by  a 
circulating  capital  : nor  can  the  former  yield  any  revenue 
but  by  means  of  the  latter.  The  circulating  capital  alfo  in 
its  turn  requires  frefh  fupplies,  without  which  it  would  foon 
ceaie  to  exilt  ; and  thefe  fupplies  are  principally  d u.vn  from 
three  fources,  viz.  the  produce  of  land,  that  of  mines,  and 
that  of  fifheries  : the  cultivation  of  which  requires  both  a 
fixed  and  a circulating  capital,  and  .yields  a profit,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  proportional  to  the  extent 
and  proper  application  of  the  capitals  employed  about  them  ; 
or,  if  the  capitals  are  equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  pro- 
portional to  their  natural  fertility.  The  intention  of  the  fixed 
capital  is  to  increafe  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  fame  number  of  labourers  to  perform  a much 
greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a great  country*  the  expence 
of  maintaining  a fixed  capital  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
repairs  in  a private  effate  ; and  is  thus  neceflarily  excluded 
from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fcciety.  But  the  cale  is  dif- 
ferent with  refpeCt  to  that  which  maintains  the  circulating 
capital.  Of  the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is 
compofed,  viz.  money,  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed 
work,  the  three  lall  are  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  fociety  or  in  their 
flock  referved  for  immediate  confumption.  Whatever  por- 
tion of  thefe  confumable  goods  is  not  employed  in  main- 
taining the  former,  goes  altogether  to  the  latter,  and  forms 
a part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  fociety.  In  this  nslpeCt  the 
circulating  capital  of  a fociety  is  different  from  that  of  an 
individual ; the.  latter  is  totally  excluded  from  making  any  part 
of  his  neat  tevenue,  which  mud  confilt  wholly  in  his  profits. 
But  though  the  circulating  capital  of  every  individual  makes 
a part  of  that  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  not 
on  that  account  totally  excluded  from  making  a part  like- 
wife  of  their  neat  revenue.  Although  the  whole  goods  in 
a merchant’s  warehoufe  or  {hop  muft  by  no  means  be  placed 
in  his  own  flock,  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  they 
may  be  fo  placed  in  that  of  other  people,  who,  from  a re- 
venue derived  from  other  funds,  may  regularly  replace  their 
value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits,  without  occafioning 
any  diminution  either  of  his  capital  or  of  theirs.  Money, 
therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circulating  capital  of  a 
fociety,  of  which  the  maintenance  can  occafion  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  neat  revenue.  The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  which  confills  in  money,  fo  far  as 
they  affeCt  the  revenue  of  the  fociety,  bear  a verv  great  re- 
femblance  to  one  another.  See  Money.  When  we  com- 
pare the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the  circulating  capital 
of  any  fociety  can  employ,  we  muft  always  have  regard  to 
thofe  parts  of  it  only,  which  confilt  in  provifions,  materials, 
and  finifhed  work  : the  other,  which  confills  in  money,  and 
which  ferves  only  to  circulate  thofe  three,  muft  always  be 
deducted.  Money  may  be  requiiite  for  purchafing  the 
materials  and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  workmen.  But  the  quantity  of  induftry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both  to  the 
money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  are  purchafed  with  it ; but  only  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly 
than  to  the  former.  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i. 
For  the  extenfion  of  capitals  by  the  aid  of  banks  and  paper- 
credit  ; fee  Bank  and  Paper-Money. 

Capital,  in  Money  Matters,  denotes  the  fum  of  money 


put  out  to  intereft.,  In  which  fenfe  it  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  principal , and  Hands  oppofed  to  interejl.  The  borrower 
may  ufe  it  either  as  a capital,  yielding  a certain  annual  rent 
to  the  lender,  or  as  a Hock  referved  for  immediate  confump- 
tion. If  he  ufes  it  as  a capital,  he  employs  it  in  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labourers,  who  reproduce  the  value 
with  a profit  ; in  which  cafe  he  will  be  able  both  to  rellore 
the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft  without  alienating  or  en- 
croaching upon  any  other  fource  of  revenue.  But  if  he 
ufes  it  as  a flock  referved  for  immediate  confumption,  he  ads 
the  part  of  a prodigal,  and  dillipates  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the  induf- 
trious  ; and  in  this  cafe,  he  can  never  rellore  the  capital  nor 
pay  the  intereft,  without  either  alienating  or  encroaching 
upon  fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  property  or 
the  rent  of  land.  What  the  borrower  in  either  of  thefe 
ways  really  wants,  and  what  the  lender  readily  fupplies  him 
with,  is  not  the  money,  but  the  money’s  worth,  or  the  goods 
which  it  can  purchafe.  If  he  wants  it  as  flock  for  immediate 
confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only  which  he  can  place-in 
that  flock..  If  he  wants  it  as  a capital  for  employing  in- 
duftry, it  is  from  thofe  goods  only  that  the  induilrious  can 
be  funiifhed  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  maintenance,  ne» 
ceffary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By  means  of  the  loan 
the  lender,  as  it  were,  afiigns  to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour, 
of  the  country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes.  It  is 
the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as  foon 
as  it  comes  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  replacing  a capital,  but 
fuch  a capital  as  the  o w ner  does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  employing  himfelf,  that  regulates  the  quantity  of  flock, 
or  of  money,  which  can  be  lent  at  intereft  in  any  country. 
As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in 
money,  they  conftitute  what  is  called  ths  monied  interejl ; 
which  fee. 

Thefe  capitals  may  be  greater  in  almofl  any  proportion 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves  as  the  inftrument 
of  their  conveyance;  the  fame  pieces  of  money  fueceffively 
ferving  for  many  different  loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different 
purchafes.  Hence,  a capital  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  confidered  as  an  afiignment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a certain  confiderable  portion  of  the  annual 
produce  ; upon  condition  that  the  borrower  in  return  (hall, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  loan,  annually  aflign  to  the 
lender  a fmaller  portion,  called  the  intereft  ;•  and  at  the  end 
of  it,  a portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which  had 
been  originally  afiigned  to  him,  called  the  repayment.  In 
proportion  as  the  fhare  of  the  annual  produce  which,  as  foon 
as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  haeds-of  the 
productive  labourers,  is  deftined  for  replacing  a capital,  in- 
creafesin  any  country,  what  is  called  the  “ Monied  Intereft” 
naturally  increafes  with  it..  The  increafe  of  thofe  particular 
capitals  from  which  the  owners  wifh  to  derive  a revenue, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  employing  them  themfelves, 
naturally  accompanies  the  general  increafe  of  capitals  ; or,  in 
other  words,  as  flock  increafes,  the  quantity  of  flock  to  be 
lent  at  intereft  grows  gradually  greater  and  greater.  As 
capitals  increafe  in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be 
made  by  employing  them  neceflarily  diminifh  ; and  it  be- 
comes gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  within  the 
country  a profitable  method  of  employing  any  new  capital. 
In  confequence  of  this  there  arifes  a competition  between 
different  capitals  ; the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to  get. 
poffeflion  of  that  employment  which  is  occupied  by  another.. 
The  demand  for  productive  labour,  by  the  increafe  of  the 
funds  which  are  deftined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every 
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tiny  greater  and  greater  ; fo  that  labourers  eafily  find  em- 
ployment, whilst  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to 
get  labourers  to  employ.  This  competition  raifes  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  finks  the  profits  of  flock.  But  when 
the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  a capital  are 
thus  diminifhed,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  price  which 
can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  the  rate  of  intereft, 
mud  neceflarily  be  diminifhed  with  them.  See  Interest. 

All  capitals  are  dcttined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labour  only-.;  and  yet  the  quantity  of  fuch  labour,  produced 
by  equal  capitals,  varies  very  much  according  to  the  diver- 
fity  of  their  employment  ; which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  value  added  by  that  employment  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A capital  may  be  employed  in  four  different  ways  ; either, 
jirf},  'm  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually  required  for  the 
ni'e  and  confumption  of  the  fociety  ; or,  fecondly , in  manu- 
facturing and  preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe 
and  confumption  ; or,  thirdly , in  tranfporting  either  the 
rude  or  manufactured  produce  from  the  places  where  they 
abound  to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted  ; or,  lajlly,  in  di- 
viding particular  portions  of  either  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as 
fuit  the  occafional  demands  ct  thofe  who  want  them.  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  ways  are  employed  the  capitals  erf  all  thole 
who  undertake  the  improvement  or  cultivation  of  lands, 
mines,  or  fifheries : in  the  fecond,  thofe  of  all  mailer  manu- 
facturers ; in  the  third,  thofe  of  all  wholefale  merchants  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  thofe  of  all  retailers.  Each  of  thefe  me- 
thods of  employing  a capita!  is  effentially  neceffary  either  to 
the  exiltence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral conveniency  of  the  fociety.  The  perfons  whofe  capi- 
tals are  employed  in  any  of  thefe  four  ways  are  themfelves 
productive  labourers.  Equal  capitals,  however,  thus  em- 
ployed, put  into  motion  very  different  quantities  of  produc- 
tive labour,  and  augment  alfo  in  very  different  proportions 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety  to  which  they  belong.  But  no  equal  capital 
puts  into  motion  a greater  quantity  of  productive  labour 
than  that  of  the  farmer  ; and,  of  courfe,  the  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  adds  a much  greater  value  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  and  to  the  regl 
wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Confequently,  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  a capital  can  be  employed,  this  is  by  far 
the  molt  advantageous  to  the  fociety.  The  capitals  em- 
ployed in  the  agriculture  and  in  the  retail  trade  of  any  com- 
munity mult  always  refide  within  that  community.  Whereas 
the  capital  of  a wholefale  merchant  feems  to  have  no  fixed 
or  neceffary  refidence  any  where,  but  may  wander  about 
from  place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  cither  buy  cheap  or 
fell  dear.  The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  mult  refide  where 
the  manufacture  is  carried  on  ; but  where  this  fhall  be  is  not 
always  neceffanly  determined.  It  may  frequently  be  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow,  and 
from  that  where  the  complete  manufacture  is  confumed. 
Thus,  part  of  the  wool  of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  back 
to  Spain.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the  cotton  raa- 
nufaCture.  Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a native  or  a foreigner, 
is  of  very  little  importance  ; but  it  is  of  greater  confeqnence, 
that  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  fhould  refide  within  the 
country.  It  may,  however,  be  very  ufeful  to  the  country, 
though  it  fhould  not  refide  within  it.  The  capitals  of  the 
Britifh  manufacturers,  who  work  up  the  hemp  and  flax  an- 
nually imported  from  the  coalts  of  the  Baltic,  are  without 
doubt  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce  them. 
The  merchants  who  export  the  commodities  wanted  in  thefe 
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countries,  in  exchange  for  thefe  materials,  replace  the  capi- 
tals of  the  people  who  produce  them,  and  thus  encourage 
them  to  continue  the  production  ; and  the  Britifh  manufac- 
turers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  merchants. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fufficient  for  all 
the  three  purpofes  now  recited,  in  proportion  as  a greater 
fhare  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  puts  into  motion 
within  the  country,  and  alfo  the  value  which  its  employment 
adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety.  After  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manu- 
factures puts  into  motion  the  greateft  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  adds  the  greateft  value  to  the  annual  produce. 
That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade  of  exportation  has  the 
lead  effect  of  any  of  the  three.  The  country,  which  has 
not  capital  fufficient  for  all  thefe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  feems  natu- 
rally deftintd.  But  an  attempt  to  aecomplifh  all  thefe  three, 
prematurely,  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  is  certainly 
not  the  fhortelt  way  for  a fociety,  any  more  than  for  an  in- 
dividual, to  acquire  a fufficient  one.  The  capital  of  all  the 
individuals  of  a nation  has  its  limits  like  that  of  a fingle  in- 
dividual, and  is  capable  of  executing  only  certain  purpofes  ; 
and  it  is  increafed  by  their  continually  accumulating  and 
adding  to  it  whatever  may  be  faved  out  of  their  revenue  : 
and  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  ne- 
ceffarily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour.  The  courfe  of  human  proiperity,  in- 
deed, ieems  fcarcely  ever  to  have  continued  fo  long  as  to 
enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital  fufficient  for  all 
thefe  three  purpofes  ; unlefs,  perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the 
wonderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  China, 
of  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancient  Hate  of 
Hindooitan.  Thcie  three  countries  have  been  chiefly  re- 
nowned for  their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures ; nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  eminent  for  fo- 
reign trade.  The  greater  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of 
all  thefe  countries  feems  to  have  been  always  exported 
by  foreigners,  who  give  in  exchange  for  it  fomething  elfe 
for  which  they  found  a demand  there,  frequently  gold 
and  filver.  It  is  thus  that  the  fame  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a greater  or  fmalkr  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  and  add  a greater  or  fmaller  value  to 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  according  to 
the  different  proportions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  wholefale  trade.  See  Trade. 
1 he  confideration  of  his  own  profit  is  the  foie  motive 
which  determines  the  owner  of  any  capital  to  employ  it 
either  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  fome  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  wholefale  or  retail  trade  ; and,  there- 
fore, in  countries,  where  agriculture  is  the  molt  profitable 
of  all  employments,  the  capitals  of  individuals  will  natu- 
rally be  employed  in  the  manner  molt  advantageous  to 
the  whole  lociety.  The  profits  of  agriculture,  however, 
feem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  other  employ- 
ments in  any  part  of  Europe  ; infomueh  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  a fingle  imlance,  in  which  a large 
fortune  has  been  acquired  by  agriculture,  in  the  fame 
time  and  from  the  lame  capital,  which  have  yielded  fuch 
a fortune  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  during  the  prefent  century  ; and  therefore  agri- 
culture is  capable  of  abforbing  a much  greater  capital 
than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.  Smith’s  Wealth 
of  Nations,  voi.  ii.  Book  ii. 

Capital,  in  SlrchiteHure.  This  term  is  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Italian  word  Gapitello,  which  is  derived 
Irom  the  Latin  capul , head.  Thus  the  etymology  of  this 
, ^ H 2 word 
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word  defines  its  meaning,  for  the  capital  is  properly  the 
head  of  a column. 

The  capitals  ufed  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks, 
though  with  nnmberlefs  minute  variations  of  ornaments 
and  proportions,  arrange  themfelves  into  three  general 
claffes,  and  offer  the  mod  obvious  diftin&ion  between  the 
orders.  In  this  fty le  alfo  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  between 
thofe  parts  which  have  their  ufe  and  origin  in  the  origi- 
nal type  of  that  wooden  conllruCtion  from  which  Grecian 
architecture  is  derived  and  thofe  which  are  merely  orna- 
ments and  acceffaries.  Confidering  columns  in  their  ori- 
gin as  cylindrical  wooden  polls,  the  abacus  which  is  a 
fquare  tile  or  tablet  has  an  evident  ufe  in  flickering  and 
protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  column  by  its  projection, 
and  alfo  in  giving-  a broader  bed  and  more  convenient 
form,  for  the  placing  of  the  architrave.  The  abacus 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  original  capital  which 
is  moll  confpicuous  in  that  order  which  bears  the  marks 
of  the  lighted  antiquity,  attenuated  and  altered  in  fucceed- 
jng  orders  and  fucceeding  ages,  but  never  omitted  either  in 
the  purity  of  Grecian  architecture  or  its  deteriorated  imita- 
tions. 

The  Doric  order,  which  preferves  more  of  the  primitive 
type  than  any  other,  has  a broad  and  maffy  abacus,  which 
with  an  ovolo  and  fome  fmall  fillets,  varying  in  number 
from-  three  to  five,  conftitutes  the  whole  capital.  See  Plate 
XI 1 1.  Architecture  and  Plate  I.  Jig.  5 and  6, 

In  the  Ionic  order  we  find  a very  confiderable  variation  ; 
here  we  have  a fmall  and  moulded  abacus,  below  which  de- 
pend two  fpiral  volutes  ; there  is  alfo  an  echinus  and  bead, 
fee  Plate  XXVIII.  Architecture.  The  fide  of  the  capital  is 
different  as  the  volutes  appear  only  in  front,  and  prefent  a 
pillow  or  ballufter  laterally. 

The  Corinthian  is  the  muff  richly  ornamented  of  capitals  ; 
in  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed,  forming  a quadrilateral  figure 
with  concave  fides,  the  angles  of  which  are  generally  trun- 
cated, and  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  there  is  placed  a flower. 
Below  the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  form  of  a vafe  or  bell 
which  is  furrounded  with  two  tier  of  leaves.  Under  each 
angle  of  the  abacus  rifes  a volute  and  caulicoli  bend  under 
the  fl  wers  which  occupy  the  centres  of  the  fides.  See 
Plate  XXIX.  Architecture. 

Such  are  the  general  char&Cteri  flics  which  are  common  to 
all  thefe  ct-pital?,  but  the  variations  are  numerous.  The 
Doric  capital  in  Grecian  examples  varies  in  the  more  or  lefs 
flattened  form  of  the  ovolo,  in  a greater  or  lefs  number  of 
annulets,  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  column.  In  the  Doric  order,  compofed  by  modern 
authors  from  one  or  two  imperfeCt  Roman  authorities,  the 
cafe  is  very  different  ; here  we  find  a feeble  abacus  divided 
with  mouldings  ; an  ovolo  and  annulets,  and  below  this  a 
necking  with  an  aftragal  and  fillet.  See  Plate  XVI.  Archi- 
tecture. The  necking  is  even  fomethnes  ornamented  with 
hulks  and  rofes. 

The  principal  variations  of  the  Ionic  capital  in  ancient 
examples  are  in  the  fize  of  the  volute,  the  form  of  its  curve, 
and  number  of  revolutions.  In  the  capital  of  this  order,  in 
ihe  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Athens,  a beautiful  and  lin- 
gular inflance,  we  obferve  an  ornamented  necking.  See  Plate 
I.  Architecture.  The  circumftance  of  the  Ionic  capital  being 
diffimilar  in  front  and  fide,  has  caufed  confiderable  inconve- 
nience in  its  ufe.  For  fuppofing  a quadrangular  portico  to 
be  erected  of  this  order,  the  columns  in  front  would  all  have 
the  volutes  outward,  and  the  capitals  at  the  angles  would 
prefent  the  balluller  fide  laterally  ; then  either  all  the  columns 
of  tlie  fide  ranges  mult  have  the  balluller  fide  outwards  to 
correfpond  with  thofe  at  the  angles,  which  would  be  a fin- 
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gular  abfurdity,  or  uniformity  muff  be  violated.  To  remedy 
this  defeCt,  the  ancients  made  the  outer  volute  of  the  angular 
capital  project  diagonally,  fo  as  to  correfpond  equally  with 
a volute  in  front  and  one  on  the  fide.  This  dillorted  capital, 
however,  was  confidered  fo  great  a blemifli,  that  molt  mo- 
dern architects,  when  they  had  occafion  to  ufe  Ionic  columns 
on  plans  fronting  two  ways,  have  adopted  the  invention  of 
Scamozzi,  which  confifts  in  projecting  all  the  volutes  diago- 
nally, thus  forming  a capital  fimilar  every  way,  while  the 
abacus  has  the  form  of  the  Corinthian  abacus,  and  like  that 
has  a flower  in  the  centre  of  each  fide.  It  is  this  which  is 
called  the  modern  Ionic  capital ; an  invention  which  only 
obviates  the  difficulty  complained  of,  by  fpoiling  all  the  ca- 
pitals, inftead  of  merely  thofe  at  the  angles,  for  in  btauty 
and  elegance  thefe  capitals  will  not  bear  the  fmallelt  com- 
panion with  antique  examples.  This  practice  was  greatly 
approved  at  the  time,  and  nearly  fuperfeded  the  ancient 
method  even  in  circumitances  where  no  accommodation  was 
neceffary. 

The  Corinthian  capital  varies  in  the  divifion  and  form  of 
the  leaves  ; thefe  are  diredted  by  Vitruvius  to  be  of  the 
acanthus  kind,  and  thus  we  find  them  in  the  ord'er  of  the 
temple  of  Vella  at  Tivoli.  The  greater  number  however, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  capitals,  are  compoted  of  olive 
leaves,  which  have  three,  four,  or  five  folds  in  each  divifion. 
The  general  height  too  varies  from  57  to  77  minutes.  Per- 
haps the  moll  beautiful  example  extant  of  a Corinthian  ca- 
pital, is  that  of  the  three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at 
Rome,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator.  See  Plate  XXIX.  Architecture. 

It  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Tufcan  capital.  There  are 
no  well  authenticated  remains  of  this  order,  and  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  fo  obfeure  that  the  modem 
compilers  of  fyftems  of  architedlure  have  of  courfe  varied 
exceedingly  in  their  defigns,  and  the  order  that  paffes  under 
this  name  mu  ft  be  regarded  rather  as  a modern  than  an  an- 
cient invention.  It  has  been  made  to  differ  from  the  modem 
Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  and  rudenefs,  by  the  fuppreffion. 
of  parts  and  mouldings.  See  Plate  XIV.  Architecture. 

The  Compofite  appears  never  to  have  been  admitted  as  a. 
feparate  order  by  the  ancients  (fee  Composite  order).  It 
will,  however,  be  neceffary  to  deferibe  what  by  modern  ar- 
chitects has  been  denominated  the  Compofite  capital.  This 
is  a combination  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  forme  ; the  upper 
part  has  the  fhape  of  a modern  Ionic  capital,  and  the  lower 
part  is  furrounded  with  two  tier  of  acanthus  leaves.  See 
Plate  XXVII.  jig.  4.  Architecture.  Of  this  capital  there  are 
a few  examples  at  Rome. 

From  the  remains  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  it  appears,  that 
the  architeCts  confined  to  the  feverelt  limplicity  in  the  gene- 
ral forms  of  their  buildings  and  principles  of  confirmation,, 
acknowledged  no  given  rules  or  orders  of  architecture  for 
the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  inferior  members.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  an  infinite  variety  of  capitals,  many  of 
them  poffeffing  great  richnefs  of  decoration  and  elegance  of 
outline.  The  ornaments  are  in  general  accurate  imitations 
ot  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  fuch  as  the  lotus, 
the  reed, or  the  palm.  In  Plate  XXVI.  Architecture, the  reader 
is  prefented  with  various  fragments  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Herejfj-.  1,  is  an  elegant  capital  compoled  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  palm  and  the  capfnles  of  its  fruit.  Fig.  2, 
is  a bundle  of  tufts  of  palm  (talks,  taken  in  the  fpring  when 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  not  yet  unfolded,  and  the  whole 
tree  refembles  a lingle  flower  bud.  ^.njig.  6,  we  may  obferve 
a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  capital. 
Fig.  8,  is  a capital  from  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  compofed 
of  the  head  of  Ifis  and  the  attributes  of  this  goddefs. 
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fhe  emples  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hindooftan, 
Works  of  datelcfs  antiquity,  prefent  many  capitals  of  extra- 
ordinary form  and  cpmpofitipn.  In  feme  of  t'nefe  we  find 
reprefented  the  figures  of  elephants  and  horfes,  apparently 
crouching  under  the  weight  of  the  ceiling.  Capitals  very 
fimilar  in  ideas  to  thefe  are  alfo  found  in  the  rfiins  of  Perfe* 
polis,  compofed  of  horfes  and  camels. 

As  Roman  architecture  funk  into  the  degraded  and  bar- 
barous ftyle,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Saxon 
and  Norman,  which  was  finally  fuperfeded  by  the  mode 
commonly  called  Gothic,  ancient  rules  were  forgotten  or 
defpifed.  Ornaments  were  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  the 
carver,  and  an  endlefs  variety  of  capitals  was  produced  more 
or  lefs  happy  according  to  individual  tafte  or  barbarifin. 
Variety  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  governing  principle 
o decoration,  and  was  purfued  to  an  unmeaning  excefs  in 
contempt  of  fymmetry,  propriety,  and  congruity. 

Capital,  in  Chemifry , figniSes  the  head  of  an  alembic. 

Capital,  in  French  capitals , in  FqrAf cation , of  a work, 
is  an  imaginary  line  dividing  that  work  into  two  equal  and 
fimilar  parts.  Every  work  in  a fortification  lias  its  capital. 
Tlie  capital  of  a bullion,  for  inftance,  is  the  right  line  drawn 
from  the  point  or  faliant  angle  of  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
gorge,  or  from  the  angle  of  the  interior  or  inward  figure,  or 
polygon,  to  the  faliant  angle  of  the  bullion,  or  flanked  angle. 
A baition  is  faid  to  have  a certain  number  of  toifes  or  fa- 
thoms of  capital,  when  there  are  juft  fo  many  in  the  diltance 
from  its  faliant  angle  to  the  point  where  the  two  demi-gorges 
meet  each  other. 

The  capital  of  a ravelin  or  demi-lune  is  a right  line  drawn 
from  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counterfcarp  to  the  point 
or  to  the  flanked  or  faliant  angle  of  the  ravelin. 

Capital  of  a Lantern,  the  covering  which  terminates  the 
lantern  of  a dome,  either  in  the  figure  of  a bell,  as  that  of  the 
Sorbonne  ; or  of  a cupola,  or  a fpiral,  as  that  of  the  church 
of  Sapienza  at  Rome. 

Capital  of  a Mill,  the  covering  thereof  in  form  of-a  cone, 
which  turns  vertically  on  the  round  tower,  in  order  to  expofe 
the  fails  to  the  wind. 

Capitals,  or  Capital  letters,  in  Printing,  denote  large  or 
initial  letters,  which  are  ufed  in  the  titles  of  books,  and  on  a 
variety  of  other  occaflons.  It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to 
begin  every  noun  with  a capital ; but  the  pra&ice,  being 
troublefome,  and  giving  to  the  writing  or  printing  a confufed 
appearance,  has  been  difeontinued.  Capitals,  however,  may 
very  properly  commence  the  firlt  word  of  every  book,  chapter, 
letter,  note,  or  any  other  piece  of  writing  : — the  firft  word 
after  a period,  and,  if  the  two  fentences  are  totally  independ- 
ent, after  a note  of  interrogation  or  exclamation  ; but  if  a 
number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  fentences  are  thrown 
into  one  general  group,  or  if  the  conftrutftion  of  the  latter 
fentences  depends  on  the  former,  all  of  them,  except  the 
firft,  may  begin  with  a fmall  letter:  — the  appellations  of  the 
Deity  : — proper  names  of  perfons,  places,  ftreets,  mountains, 
rivers,  fhips : — adjedlives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places  : — the  firft  word  of  a quotation,  introduced  after  a co- 
lon, or  when  it  is  in  a diredl  form  ; but  when  a quotation  is 
introduced  obliquely  after  a comma,  a capital  is  unneceffary  : 
— the  firft  word  of  an  example  : — every  fubftantive  and  prin- 
cipal word  in  the  titles  of  books and  the  firft  word  of 
every  line  in  poetry.  T.he  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjedlion 
0>  are  alfo  written  in  capitals.  Other  words,  befide  the 
preceding,  may  likewife  begin  with  capitals,  when  they  are 
remarkably  emphatical,  or  the  principal  fubjedl  of  the  cora- 
pofilion,  Murray’s  Englifh  Grammar,  p.  273,  ed.  12. 

The  ancient  MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin,  aie  written 
wholly  in  capitals. 


CAP 

In  the  early  days  of  printing,  there  were  alfo  fevera! 
editions  of  books  in  capitals ; as  of  Homer,  the  Greek 
Anthology,  Apollonius,  See.  Johannes  Lafcaris  feems  to 
have  brought  the  ancient  printers  to  give  editions  in  ca- 
pitals. 

CAPITA  LIS  ref  ex  a,  in  Surgery.  See  Capeline. 

CAPITAN,  an  extravagant  fanfaron,  a forward,  vain, 
impudent  braggadocio,  who  boails  of  great  exploits,  whillt 
he  is  in  reality  but  fhy,  timid,  and  daftardly.  It  is  a term 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  to  denote  an  abfolute  coward  or 
poltroon. 

CAPITANA,  or  Captain  galley,  the  chief  or  principal 
galley  of  a (late,  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  a kingdom. 
The  capitane  was  anciently  the  denomination  of  the  chief  gal- 
ley of  France,  which  the  commander  went  on  board  of.  But 
liuce  the  fupprefiion  of  the  office  of  captain  general  of  the 
gallics  in  1669  they  have  no  capitaha,  but  the  fuft  galley  is 
called  reale,  and  the  fecond  patronc. 

CAPITANATA,  in  Geography,  corrupted  from  Cata- 
panata,  denoting  the  diftridl  under  the  Catapan,  or  Greek 
viceroy,  tiie  ancient  “•  Apulia  Daunia,”  but  detached  from 
“ Apulia”  by  captain  Bafilius  Bugiano,  or  Bagiano,  one  of 
its  Greek  governors,  and  eredled  by  him  into  an  independent 
province;  one  of  the  1 2 provinces  of  Naples.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  call  by  the  Adriatic,  or.  the  fouth  by  the 
provinces  of  Bari,  Bafilicata,  and  PrincipatQ  Ultra,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Molife  and  Abruzzo  Citra.  The  country 
is  for  the  mod  part  level,  has  few  trees  and  fprings ; the  air 
is  hot,  and  the  foil  fandy  ; neverthelefs  the  land,  refrefhed  by 
dews,  and  adjoining  the  rivers,  produces  corn,  and  furnifhets 
palture  for  herds  of  cattle.  The  fprings  in  the  country  of 
Manfredonia,  near  mount  Gargano,  the  chief  mountain  of 
the  province,  are  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  freib  water. 
The  fides  of  this  mountain  afford  plantations  of  oranges  ; 
the  Hones  dug  within  it  are  ufed  for  building  in  various  parts 
of  the  province  ; and  from  the  top  is  colletled  fnow,  which 
is  of  great  fervice  in  this  hot  country . Along  the  coaft,  which 
is  defended  by  a number  of  towers,  there  are  manufactures  of 
fait.  Its  principal  towns  are  Manfredonia,  the  capital, 
Viefti,  Lucera,  San  Severo,  Larino,  Troja,  Termoli,  Bo- 
vino,  Voltarara,  and  Afcoli.  The  extent  of  this  province 
comprehends  1,141,622  moggie  (5  moggie  being  equal  to 
4 Engliffi  acres),  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts, 
according  to  Swinburne,  to  491  >255\  . 

CAPIPANEATE,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  fame  with 
capiiania.  Capitaneates,  in  Pruffia,  are  a kind  of  noble 
fends,  or  eftates,  which,  belides  their  revenue,  raife  their 
owners  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  They  are  othervvife  called 
far  flies. 

CAPITANEI,  or  Catanei,  in  Italy,  was  a denomina- 
tion given  to  all  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  who  were 
called  “ capitanei  regis.”  The  fame  appellation  was  alfo 
given  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  invefted  with  fees, 
formerly  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  vahafores  majores. 
Du- Cange. 

CAPlTANEUS,  Peter,  or  Capiteyn,  in  Biography , 
born  of  a noble  family  at  Middlebourg  in  Zealand,  in  the 
yrear  1514,  received  his  education  in  the  univerfities  of  Lou- 
vain and  Paris.  After  taking  his  degree  of  dodtor,  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  was  made  profeftor  in  medicine,  and 
firft  phyfician  to  the  king,  Chriilian  111.  ; which  offices  he 
appears  to  have  held  to  tne  time  of  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  the  year  1357,  as  is  feen  by  a chronogram  engraved  on 
his  tomb 

“ Occubuit  fatis  CapItaneUs  aLta  MICaret, 

JanI  feXta  Ubi  LUX  boraqUe  nona  foret.” 

He  was  alfo  honoured  with  an  epitaph  by  Ant.  Balderfle- 

bena 


ben.  His  works  are,  “ De  Potentiis  Animse,”  printed  in 
and  “ Prophyladticum  Confilium  anti-peflilentiale,” 
putfliihed  i5d>-  ^ was  afterwards  .given  by  Thos.  Baitho- 

line,  in  his  ‘‘  Ciila  Medica,”  printed  at  Copenhagen  in 
1662. 

Capitaneus,  in  Conchology. , afpeciesof  Conus  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus:  the  (hell  is  conic,  glabrous,  with  fufcous  bafe  ; 
and  the  fpire  fomewhat  convex. 

This  is  an  Afiatic  fpecies.  The  colours  are  various,  as 
olive,  yellow,  fufcous,  chefnut,  or  an  intermixture  of  fome 
of  them,  but  is  very  fcarce  of  one  colour  only.  Commonly 
there  are  one  or  two  whitifh  bands,  with  numerous  rows  of 
dots,  and  fquare  or  undulated  fpots  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  prevailing  tint  of  the  (hell.  Many  interefting  varieties 
of  this  fpecies  are  figured  by  Chemnitz,  Favanne,  and  other 
writers. 

Capitaneus,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers , denotes  a tenant 
in  capite,  or  chief.  See  Capite. 

Capitaneus  Ecclefix,  the  fame  with  advocate,  which  fee. 
Du-Cange,  Gloff.  Lat.  torn.i.  p.  802. 

CAPITANIA,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a captain,  and 
more  efpecially  a peipetual  fend.  See  Capitankate. 

Capitanua  is  alio  a denomination  given  to  the  twelve  go- 
vernments eftablilhed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil. 

CAPITATiE,  in  Botany,  the  ninth  clais  in  Mr.  Ray’s 
feccnd  method,  containing  thofe  compound  flowers  which 
are  united  in  a roundifli  form,  refembling  a head,  as  the 
thiftle,  knapweed,  &c.  It  is  alfo  the  fecond  diviiion  of  the 
twenty-flrft  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a natural  me- 
thod publiflied  in  the  Philofophica  Botanica;  the  firll  divifion 
ef  the  forty-ninth  order  at  the  end  of  the  Genera  Plantarum, 
and  in  the  pofthumous  pneledtions ; and  the  fecond  divifion 
of  the  firft  order  of  the  clat's  Syngenefia  in  his  artificial 
fyftem. 

CAPITATE,  forming  a head  ; applied  particularly  to  a 
flower,  and  to  the  ftigma. 

CAPITATION,  a tax,  or  impoiition,  raifed  on  each 
perfon,  in  conflderation  of  his  labour,  induftry,  office,  rank, 
&c.  This  kind  of  tribute  is  very  ancient,  and  anfwers  to 
what  the  Greeks  called  i vua<poi\atov ; the  Latins,  capita,  capi- 
tatio,  and  trtbntum,  or  tributum  capitis,  or  capitulare.  By 
jthis  term,  taxes  on  the  perfon  are  diftinguiflied  from 
taxes  on  merchandife,  which  were  called  veBigalia,  quia 
vehebantur. 

Capitation  obtained  among  the  Jew's.  Accordingly  Mo- 
les ordained  (Exod.  xxx.  .30. ),  that  every  Ifraelite  (hould 
pay  half  a (kekel  “ for  his  foul,”  or  perfon,  as  a redemption, 
“ that  there  might  be  no  plague  among  the  people,  when 
they  were  numbered.”  Several- interpreters  have  fuppofed, 
that  this  was  intended  to  take  place  as  often  as  the  people 
were  numbered  ; and  that  the  evafion  of  it,  when  David 
numbered  his  fubjedls,  incurred  the  divine  punifhment  of  a 
pelhlence.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  1.  But  it  has  been  more  generally 
maintained,  that  Mofes  laid  this  tax  on  all  the  people,  pay- 
able yearly,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the 
facrifices,  wood,  oil,  wine,  flour,  habits,  and  fubfiftence  of 
the  pviefts  and  Levites.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  this 
tribute  was  pundlually  paid.  See  Didrachma.  The 
rabbins  obferve  that  even  the  pritfls  and  Jew's  in  general, 
except  women,  children  under  13  years  of  age,  and  (laves, 
were  liable  to  pay  the  half  fhekel,  worth  about  is.  6d.  The 
collectors  demanded  it  in  the  beginning  of  Nifan,  but  had  no 
recourfe  to  compulAon  till  the  paflover ; when  they  either 
conlt  ained  thofe  to  pay  who  had  not  paid,  or  took  fecurity 
from  them. 

The  Ifrzclites,  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  paid  one- 
third  part  of  a fhekel  to  the  temple  ; as  they  were,  probably, 


unable,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  to  pay-  a greater  fum. 
Nehem.  x.  32.  After  the  deftrudlion  of  the  temple  by  the 
Romans,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  the  half  fhekel  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  they  had  before 
paid  to  the  temple  at  Jerufalem.  It  was  levied  through  all 
the  provinces  where  any  of  them  were  fettled,  and  carried  by- 
procurators  to  Jerufalem.  Cicero  obferves,  that  Flaccus 
would  not  fuffer  that  tax,  which  was  collected  among  the 
Jews  in  Italy,  to  be  conveyed  thither;  and  Titus,  addrefiing 
the  Jews,  reproaches  them  with  ingratitude  for  employing 
this  tax  ngainlt  their  benefadtors,  and  in  carrying  on  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  which  the  emperors  of  Rome  had,  by  a 
particular  indulgence,  permitted  them  to  levy.  Calmet. 

The  mode  of  affeffment  under  the  Roman  emperors  feemed 
to  unite  the  fubftance  of  a land-tax  with  the  forms  of  a ca- 
pitation. The  returns  which  were  fent  of  every  province 
or  diftridt,  expreffed  the  number  of  tributary  fubjects,  ,and 
the  amount  of  the  public  impofitions.  The  latter  of  thefe 
futns  was  divided  by  the  former,  and  the  ellimate,  that  fuch  a 
province  contained  fo  many  “ capita,”  or  heads  of  tribute, 
and  that  each  head  was  rated  at  fuch  a price,  was  uniyerfaily 
received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  com- 
putation. The  value  of  a tributary  head  mull  have  varied, 
according  to  many  accidental,  or  at  dead  fluctuating  circum- 
flances;  hut  it  is  known,  that  the  rapacious  minifters  of 
Conffantius  had  exhaufted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting 
25  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head  ; which 
capitation  was  reduced  by  the  humane  policy  of  hisfucceffor 
to  7 pieces.  If  we  take  16  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  9I. 
flerling,  for  a kind  of  moderate  proportion  between  thefe  op- 
pofite  extremes  of  extraordinary  oppreffion  and  of  tranfient 
indulgence,  we  (hall  have  probably  the  common  ftandard  of 
the  impofitions  of  Gaul.  When  we  refledV  on  this  fubjedt,  it 
is  obvious,  that  as  long  as  a very  unequal  divifion  of  property 
mult  fubfift  in  fociety,  the  molt  numerous  part  of  tiie  com- 
munity would  be  deprived  of  their  iubflftence  by  the  equal 
afleflment  of  a tax,  from  which  the  fovereign  would  derive 
a very  trifling  revenue.  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
theory  of  the  Roman  capitation,  in  the  pradlice  this  unjuft 
equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute  was  colledled  on  the 
principle  of  a real,  not  of  a perfonal  impofition.  Several  in- 
digent citizens  contri  uted  to  compofe  a finge  head,  or  (hare 
of  taxation  ; while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  proportion  to 
his  fortune,  alone  reprefented  feveral  of  thofe  imaginary  be- 
ings. Neverthelefs,  the  difficulty  of  allowing  an  annual  fum 
of  about  yl.  flerling,  even  for  the  average  of  the  capitation  of 
Gaul,  will  be  more  evident  by  comparing  the  (late  of  the 
fame  country,  as  it  was  governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch 
of  an  iiiduftrious,  wealthy,  and  affedlionate  people,  before 
the  late  revolution.  The  taxes  of  France,  eltimated  at  the 
annual  amount  of  18  millions  flerling,  may  be  confidered  as 
diiiributed  among  24  millions  of  inhabitants.  Seven  millions 
of  thefe,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers,  brothers,  or  hufbands, 
might  difeharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude 
of  women  and  children  ; and  yet  the  equal  proportion  of 
each  tributary  fubjedt  would  fcarcely  rife  above  50s.  of  our 
money,  inftead  of  a proportion  almoft  four  times  as  confider- 
able,  which  was  regularly  impofed  on  their  Gallic  anceltors. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found,  not  fo  much  in 
the  relative  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  filver,  as  in  the  dif- 
ferent date  of  fociety  in  ancient  Gaul  and  modern  France. 
In  a country  where  perfonal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every 
fubjedt,  the  whole  mafs  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on 
property  or  on  confumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world,  were  cultivated  by  (laves,  or  peafants,  whofe 
8 dependent 
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dependent  condition  was  a lefs  rigid  fervitude.  In  fuch  a 
liate  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of  their 
mailers  ; and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only  with  the 
names  of  thofe  citizens  who  poffeffed  the  means  of  an 
honourable,  or  at  lead  of  a decent  fubfiftence,  the  compara- 
tive fmallnefs  of  their  number  explains  and  juilifies  the  high 
rate  of  their  capitation.  The  population  of  the  territory  of 
the  zEdui  might  probably  amount  to  800, oc.o  perfons  ; and 
in  the  time  of  Conilantine,  this  territory  afforded  no  more 
than  27,000  beads  of  capitation,  of  whom  7000  were  dif- 
charged  by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute. 
By  a jult  analogy  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  free  and  tri- 
butary citizens  did  not  furpafs  the  number  of  half  a- million  ; 
and  if  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about  4-5 
millions  of  our  money,  it  would  appear,  that  although  the 
■hare  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  confiderable,  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The  exadlions  of  Conlfan- 
tius  may  be  calculated  at  7 millions  flerling,  which  were  re- 
duced to  2 millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wifdom  of  Julian. 
But  as  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,, 
would  have  fuffered  a rich  and  numerous  clafsof  free  citizens 
to  efcape,  the  emperors,  with  the  view  of  (haring  that  fpecies 
of  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art  or  labour,  and  which 
exifts  in  money  or  in  merchandife,  impofcd  a diftindt  and  per- 
fonal  tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  fubjedts.  Some  ex- 
emptions, very  ilridtly  confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were 
allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  difpofed  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  eftates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the 
profefiion  of  the  liberal  arts;  but  every  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial induflry  was  affedled  by  the  feverity  of  the  law  ; nor 
did  the  fovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the 
profefiion,  difdair.  even  to  fhare  the  infamous  lalary,  of  pub- 
lic proftitutes.  This  general  tax  upon  indtiftry  wascolledted 
every  fourth  year,  and  hence  called  the  “ Luftral  Con- 
tribution and  the  fatal  period  was.  announced  by  the  teais 
and  terrors  of  the  citizens,  who  were  often  compelled  by  the 
impending  fcourge  to  embrace  the  mod  abhorred  and  unna- 
tural methods  of  procuring  the  fum  at  which  their  property 
had  been  affeffed.  Gibbon’s  Hid.  vol.  iii.  chap.  17. 

Capitation  taxes,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  {ubi  Infra,)  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue 
of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary.  The 
date  of  a man’s  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  without 
an  inquilition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at 
i'eaft  once  every  year,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  His  affeff- 
ment,  therefore,  muff  in  moil  cafes  depend  upon  the  good 
or  bad  humour  of  his  affeffors,  and  mult,  conlequently,  be 
altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  Capitation  taxes,  if 
they  are  proportioned  not  to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to 
the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  unequal  ; 
as  the  degrees  of  fortune  are  frequently  unequal  in  the  fame 
degree  of  rank.  Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
equalize  them,  become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain  ;. 
but  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  *hem  certain,  and  not  arbi- 
trary, they  become  altogether  unequal.  In  the  different 
poll-taxes  which  took  place  in  England,  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  contributors  were  moftly  affeffed  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,  as  dukes,  marquiffes,  earls,  vifeounts,  ba- 
rons, efquires,  gentlemen,  the  oldeff  and  youngeff  fons  of 
peers,  &c.  All  fhopkeepera  and  tradefmen  worth  more  than 
300I.  were  fubjedl  to  the  fame  affeffments,  whatever  might 
be  the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Several  of  thofe  who  in 
the  fir  ft  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to  their  fuppofed  for- 
tune, were  afterwards  rated  according  to  their  rank.  Ser- 
jeants, attornies,  and  proftors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft  poll- 
tax  were  affeffed  at  three  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  their 
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fuppofed  income,  were  afterwards  affeffed  as  gentlemen. 
In  the  capitation  tax  levied  in  France,  for  a long  time  with- 
out inteiruption,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the 
higheft  orders  of  perions  were  rated  according  to  their  rank 
by  an  invariable  tariff;,  the  lower  ordeis  of  people,  according 
to  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  affeffment 
that  varied  from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  king’s 
court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  fuperior  courts 
of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  See.  were  affeffed  in  the 
firft  manner:  the  inferior  ranks  of  ptople  in  the  provinces 
were  afftffed  in  the  feeond. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced  the 
fum  which  had  been  expedled  from  them.  In  France  the 
capitation  always  produced  fuch  a fum.  The  mild  govern- 
ment of  England,  when  it  affeffed  the  different  ranks  of  peo- 
ple to  the  poll  tax,  contented  itfelf  with  what  that  affeffment 
happened  to  produce  ; and  required  no  compenfation  for  the 
lols  which  the  ilate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could 
not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay,  and  who,  by  the 
indulgent  execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay. 
The  more  fevere  government  of  France  affeffed  upon  each 
generality  a certain  fum,  which  the  attendant  mull;  find  as  he 
could.  If  any  province  complained  of  too  high  an  affeff- 
ment, it  might,  in  the. affeffment  of  next  year,  obtain  an 
abatement  correfponding  to  the  overcharge  ; but  it  was  re- 
quired to  pay  in  the  mean  time.  Capitation  taxes,  as  far  as 
they  are  levied  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  are  di- 
rect taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with 
all  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  taxes.  They  are  levied  at 
little  expence  ; arid  where  they  are  rigoroufly  exadted,  afield 
a ver  yfure  revenue  of  the  ftate.  Hence,  in  countries  wheie 
the  care,  comfort,  and  fecurityof  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple are  not  objects  of  much  attention,  capitation  taxes  aie 
very  common.  It  is,  however,  but  a fmall  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which,  in  a great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn 
from  fuch  taxes : and  the  greateft  fum,  which  they  have 
ever  afforded  might  always  have  been  found,  fays  Dr.  Smithy 
in  fome  other  way  much  more  convenient  to  tire  people. 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  b.  5.  c.  2. 

CAPITATUS,  in  Ichthyology,  an  obfolete  name  of  that 
fifh  molt  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mil- 
ler’s thumb,  Cottus  Gobio,  and  river  bull-head  of  ap- 
proved authors. 

CAPITE,  in  Lazu,  an  ancient  tenure,  whereby  a perfon 
held  of  the  king  immediately,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity, either  by  knight’s  fervice,  or  focage,  which  fee.  This 
was  the  molt:  honourable  fpecies  of  tenure  ; but  at  the  fame 
time  it  fubjedltd  the  tenants  to  greater  and  more  burthen- 
fome  fervices  than  inferior  tenures  did. 

By  a ftatute,  12  Car-  II.  c.  24.  all  fuch  tenures  by 
knight’s  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  perfon.  knights’ 
fervtces  in  capite,  with  all  rights,  &c.  are  annulled  : and  all 
fuch  tenures  are  turned  into  free  and  common  focage  ; fo 
that  tenures  hereafter  to  be  created  by  the  king  are  to  be  in 
common  focage  only,  and  not  by  capite,  knight’s  fervice. 
Sec. 

Capite  cenfi,  in  Antiquity,  the  loweft  tank  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, who  in  public  taxes  were  rated  the  leaft  of  all,  being 
fuch  as  were  neve.'’  worth  above  365  affes. 

They  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe 
they  were  rather  counted  and  marlhalled  by  their  heads  than 
their  eftates.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  vii.  cap.  13. 

The  capite  cenfi  made  part  of  the  fixth  clafs  of  citizens,, 
being  below  the  proletarii,  who  formed  the  other  moiety  of 
that  clafs. 

The  capite  cenfi  were  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  as  being 
judged  not  able  to  fupport  the  expences  of  war  ; for  in  thole 
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Jays  the  foldiers  maintained  themfelves.  It  dees  not  ap* 
pear  that  before  Cains  Marius  any  of  the  Roman  generals 
tilled  the  capite  cenfi  in  their  armies.  Salluft.  Jug.  p. 

J35- 

CAPITELLUM,  in  Conchology,  a fpc-cies  of  Voluta 
with  an  ovate,  rugged,  knotty  {hell,  the  pillar  of  which  is 
triplicated. — Murex  capitellum  of  Linnaeus.  This  is  about 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length ; colour  white, 
fometimes  fafeiated  with  fufeous,  and  marked  with  decuf- 
fating  ribs.  This  inhabits  the  Indian  and  American 
feas. 

CAPITO,  Wolfgang-Fabricius,  in  Biography , an 
eminent  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in  1478  at  Hagenau  in 
Alface,  and  having  ft udied  at  Bnfil,  became,  in  compliance 
with  the  defire  of  his  father,  a doftor  in  medicine.  Pie  af- 
terwards graduated  both  in  theology  and  law  ; and  entering 
in  1520  into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
eleftor  of  Mentz,  received  from  him  letters  of  nobility. 
After  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Bucer  and  Oecolampadius,  and  concurred 
with  them  in  the  eftablifhment  of  protellantifm.  Heafiilted 
at  the  council  of  Marpurg  in  1529;  and  after  having  been 
twice  married  died  of  the  plague  in  1542.  Among  the  va- 
rious works  which  he  wrote  we  may  fe) eft  the  following; 
viz-  “ Inftitutionurn  Hebraicarum  lib.  ii ;”  “ Enarrationes 
in  Habacuc  et  Ofeam;”  “Vita  Joannis  Oecolampadii  ;” 
“ Refponlio  de  Matrimonio,  et  Jure  Magiftratus  in  Reli- 
gionem.”  Moreri. 

Capito,  Titinius,  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  viii.  ep.  12)  as  a writer  of  no  mean 
charafter.  Pie  deferibed  the  deaths  of  illuftrious  men, 
among  whom  were  fomc  of  his  contemporaries,  condemned, 
without  doubt,  by  Domitian. 

Capito,  Ateius,  a celebrated  civilian,  who  adorned  the 
age  of  Augudus  and  was  didinguilhed  by  the  favour  of  his, 
fovereign.  Pie  was  an  opponent  of  Antillius  Labeo,  who 
was  more  illuftrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his 
Hern,  though  harmlefs  oppofition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome. 
Their  legal  ftudies  were  influenced  by  the  various  colours  of 
their  tempers  and  principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the 
form  of  the  old  republic  ; his  rival  embraced  the  more  pro- 
fitable fubdance  of  the  rifing  monarchy.  Capito,  with  the 
tame  and  fubmiffive  difpofition  of  a courtier,  feldom  prefumed 
to  deviate  from  the  fentiments  or  at  lead  from  the  words  of 
his  predeceffors  ; while  the  bold  republican  purfued  bis  in- 
dependent ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovation. 
Labeo  decided  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  the  fame 
quellions  which  his  indulgent  competitor  refolved  with  a 
latitude  of  equity  more  fuitable  to  the  common  fenfe  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  This  oppofition  of  fentiments  was 
propagated  in  the  writings  and  leffons  of  the  two  founders; 
and  the  fchools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inve- 
terate confiift  from  the  age  of  Augudus  to  that  of  Adrian. 
The  two  lefts  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and 
Proculius,  their  molt  celebrated  teachers.  Gibbon’s  Hid. 
vol.  viii.  p.  3 1. 

Capito,  in  Ichthyology , an  old  fynonym  of  the  Chub, 
Cyprinus  Cephalus,  which  fee. 

Catito  is  alfo  applied  by  fomeof  the  elder  writers  to  the 
Mullet,  Mugil  Cephalus,  which  fee. 

Capito,  anadromus,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  Cyprinus 
Vi  MBA. 

Capito  flwv'ta tilts  ( Aldrovandus)  Cyprinus  Dobula, 
Mull,  and  Gmelin. 

The  true  fpecies  to  which  the  names  Capito  car  ulcus,  and 
capito  rapax  are  applied  by  obfolete  writers  do  not  appear  to 
he  very  clearly  afeertained. 
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CAPITOL,  Cap  itolium,  in  Jintiquity , a famous  fort 
orcnllle,  on  the  Mons  Capjtolk  us  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  alfo  denominated  Capi- 
tolinus,  in  which  the  fenate  anciently  alfembled  ; and  which 
dill  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or  tovvn-houfe,  for  the  meeting 
of  the  confervators  of  the  Roman  people. 

It  had  its  name,  capital , from  caput , a man’s  head,  faid  to 
have  been  found  frelh,  and  yet  bleeding,  upon  digging  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  built  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Ar- 
nobius  adds,  that  the  man’s  name  was  Tolus  ; whence  cnpuU 
tolium.  Others  fay,  that  the  hill  Tarpeius  was  called  capi- 
tol,  becaufe  it  was  the  capital,  or  chief  fortrefs  of  Rome. 

The  fird  foundations  of  the  Capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  in  the  year  of  Rome  139.  B.  C.  61  7.  In  confe- 
quen.ee  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mi- 
nerva, on  occafion  of  his  lad  battle  with  the  Sabines,  iir 
which  he  obtained  the  viftory,  he  levelled  the  deep  top  of  the 
Ta-peian  hill,  marked  out  the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  he 
had  promifed  to  ereft,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  glo- 
rious drufture,  which  afterwards  became  the  principal  place 
of  the  Roman  worfhip.  Hidorians  have  adorned  the  found- 
ation of  this  temple  with  many  prodigies,  all  portending  the 
future  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  there  were  fe- 
veral  gods,  who  had  altars  on  the  fame  hill,  and  which  were 
to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  edifice,  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  in  what  part  of  the  hill  the  foundations 
fhould  be  dug.  The  augurs  refolved  to  confult  each  deity 
one  after  another,  and  not  to  touch  their  altars  before  they 
had  given  their  confent.  All  the  gods  agreed  that  their 
altats  might  be  removed,  except  the  god  Terminus  and  the 
goddefs  Youth,  who  infilled  upon  not  being  difplaced  ; and 
this  circumftance  gave  the  augurs  occafion  to  conjecture, 
that  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  empire  (hould  Hand  for  ever, 
and  that  Rome  {hould  always  flourilh  with  youth  and  vi- 
gour. Accordingly  the  two  deities  were  enclofed  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaftenfis  places 
this  event  underTarquin  the  Elder,  and  Livy  under  Tarquin 
the  Proud.  The  fucceffor  of  the  former,  Servius  Tullius, 
as  fome  have  faid,  railed  the  walls  ; and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
finifhed  it,  A.  U.  C.  221,  B.  C.  $33,  having  referved  for 
this  purpofe  the  tenths  of  the  fpoils  of  SutfiTa  Pomatia,  one 
of  the  moll  wealthy  cities  of  the  Volfci,  ar.d  having  procured 
a great  number  of  workmen  from  Etruria,  to  begin  the  un- 
dertaking, who  were  afli (led  in  the  moll  laborious  part,  by 
bis  own  fubjefts.  But  his  expulfion  from  Rome  prevented 
his  accomplilhing  all  his  purpofes.  Thus  the  edifice  was 
not  completed  and  confecrattd  till  the  third  year  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  and  eftablifhment  of  the  confulate. 
1 he  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  was  per- 
formed by  the  conful  Horatius,  A.  U.  C.  246;  B.  C.  5c 8. 

I he  Capitol  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground  ; it  was  200 
feet  broad,  and  about  215  long.  It  coniiltedof  three  parts  ;. 
a nave,  facred  to  Jupiter;  and  two  wings,  or  ailes,  to  Juno 
and  Minerva.  It  was  afeended  from  the  forum  by  Hairs  ; 
Liplius  reckons  one  hundred  in  number,  becaufe  there  were 
fo  many  in  the  afeent  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  front 
which  looked  to  the  fouth,  facing  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  the 
Forum  Romanum,  and  the  ftdes  were  encompalfed  with 
galleries,  wherein  thofe,  who  had  the  honour  of  a triumph, 
entertained  the  fenate  at  a magnificent  banquet,  after  the 
performance  of  facrificeto  the  gods.  Both  infide  and  ont- 
lide  were  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments : the  ftat’.ie 
of  Jupiter,  with  his  golden  thunderbolt,  his  feeptre,  and 
crown,  were  the  moll  diftinguilhed.  The  gilding  of  the 
whole  arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  under- 
taken by  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny  (lib.  xxxiii.) 
after  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  and  if  Plutarch  (in  Oc- 
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tav.)  may  be  credited,  it  cod  12000  talents.  The  gates  of 
the  temple  were  of  brafs,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold. 
The  infide  of  the  temple  and  the  columns  which  fupported 
it,  were  all  of  marble. 

In  the  fame  Capitol  there  were,  likewife,  a temple  to  Ju- 
piter the  Guardian,  and  another  to  Juno  ; with  the  mint  : 
and  on  the  defcent  of  the  hill  was  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord. 

The  Capitol  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Sylla  (A.  U.  C.  670. 
B.  C.  84),  by  the  negligence  of  th.ofe  who  kept  it.  He 
undertook  to  rebuild  it,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  finilhed, 
which  he  lamented  in  his  la ll  illnefs  “ as  the  only  thing 
wanting  (fays  Tacitus,  Hid.  iii.  72)  to  complete  his  feli- 
city.” By  his  death  that  charge  fell  to  Q^Lutatius  Catulus, 
as  being  eonful  at  the  time,  B. C.  79,  who  dedicated  it  with 
great  pomp  and  folemnity,and  had  the  honour  toliave  his  name 
inferibed  on  the  front.  It  was  burnt  a fecond  lime  in  the 
reign  of  Vitellius,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D.  69,  and  re- 
built under  Veipalian,  who  completed  what  Helvidius  Prif- 
cus  had  begun.  It  was  burnt  again  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
A.  D.  80,  and  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  a fumptuous  mag- 
nificence which  had  no  bounds.  But  it  was  always  re-ereCl- 
ed  on  the  old  foundations  of  Tarquin,  and  its  parts,  however 
highly  ornamented,  preferved  the  fame  proportions. 

No  remains  of  the  ancient  druChnc  are  now  to  be  feen  ; but 
the  prefent  edifice  was  built  on  the  fame  fpot  by  pope  Boni- 
face IX.  Gregory  XI II.  and  Clement  VIII.  andatfirfl  con- 
fided of  two  wings.  It  was  completed  by  the  fame  Clement, 
Innocent  X.,  and  Alexander  VII.  and  is  now  a very  magni- 
ficent palace.  The  roof  of  it  is  flat,  and  adorned  with  many 
ftatues  of  ilhiflrious  perfons  among  the  Romans.  In  the  new 
building  relides  the  fenate  of  Rome,  who  daily  adrninider 
judice  there  ; and  in  the  wings  are  the  apartments  of  the 
confervators  of  the  city.  There  is  alio  room  enough  for 
keeping  antiquities  and  other  curiofities  which  the  traveller 
of  tade  has  always  admired.  The  “ Camera  apodoiica,”  or 
apodolic  chamber,  has  now  ufurped  the  rights  of  the  famous 
“ Senatus  Populufque  Romanus.”  In  the  front  of  this 
building  is  a high  tower,  with  the  datue  of  religion  eredled 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  double  flight  ot  lieps  at  the  entrance 
of  this  palace  is  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  like- 
wife adorned  the  front  with  a fuperb  fountain,  and  two 
Aatues  reprefenting  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  in  a reclin- 
ing podure.  In  the  centre  is  a porphyry  datue  of  Rome, 
in  the  habit  of  Minerva,  and  the  ufual  fymbols  of  the  hel- 
met and  fpear,  but  fitting.  This  is  a piece  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  much  admired  by  conuoifleurs.  The  larg'e  hall, 
where  the  court  of  judice  is  held  by  the  fenators,  was  former- 
ly adorned  with  feveral  pictures,  reprefenting  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  kings  of  the  Romans ; but  none  of  them  now 
remain  ; Clement  XI.  having,  in  1712,  Supplied  their  places 
with  a great  number  of  defigns,  exhibiting  the  life  of  pope 
Pius  V.  and  his  canonization.  Under  the  “ Corps  de  Lo- 
gis”  is  the  capital  prifon.  In  the  apartments  of  the  con- 
fervators, in  the  left  wing,  are  two  celebrated  datues  of  Ju- 
lius Ctefar  and  AuguAus,  both  antiques  and  of  white  marble. 
The  former,  as  fovereign  of  the  world,  holds  a globe  in  his 
hand;  the  latter,  a rodrum  or  beak  of  a (hip,  alluding  to 
his  vidlory  over  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Near  thefe 
Aatues  are  to  be  feen  two  feet  and  a hand  of  oriental  marble, 
being  part  of  a coloffus  or  datue  of  Apollo,  which  was  30 
ells  in  height,  and  fent  by  Marcus  Lucullus  from  Apollonia 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  on  the  Capitoline  mount. 
Oppofite  to  this  is  the  head  of  the  Coloffus.  Here  are  alfo 
another  large  head  and  hand  of  brafs,  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a coloffus  of  Commodus  or  Domitian.  Near  the 
infcription  on  Agrippina’s  monument  is  an  admirable  an- 
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cient  groupe,  reprefenting  a lion  tearing  to  pieces  a horfe ; 
but  the  horfe  is  much  damaged  by  time.  This  admired 
piece  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  OAia 
gate,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  Here  is  alfo  a very  remark- 
able piece  of  architecture,  in  which  five  pieces  of  fculpture 
are  conjoined,  which  had  originally  no  connexion,  and  were 
dug  up  in  different  places.  In  the  centre,  and  elevated 
above  the  red,  iits  Rome  triumphant,  in  white  marble,  with 
a poniard  in  her  left,  and  a branch  of  palm  in  her  right 
hand  ; and  cu  the  front  of  the  bale,  on  which  fhe  fits,  is  a 
woman  in  tears,  reprefenting  Dacia,  orfome  other  conquered 
province.  On  each  fide  of  this  datue  is  the  coloffus  of  a bar- 
barian prince  in  a kind  of  black  marble,  called  “ bafaltes.” 
Their  rank  may  be  known  by  their  diadems.  The  vvork- 
manfhip  is  exquilite  ; but  it  is  not  known  who  they  are. 
Here  is  alfo  the  marble  farcophagus  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  and  ins  mother  Julia  Mammiea,  found  on  Monte 
del  Grano,  near  Frefcati,  and  brought  hither.  It  is  fix  feet 
long,  and  fix  broad.  Not  tar  from  this  is  a marble  coloffai 
datue  of  Cor.Aatuine  the  great,  which  (hews  that  the  art  of 
fculpture-wasupon  the  decline,  though  the  two  mufes  are  good 
pieces,  as  is  alio  a priedefs  of  Bacchus.  Near  the  Hairs  is  a 
very  remarkable  antique,  viz.  the  “columna  rodrata,”  which 
is  of  Parian  marble;  ereCied  in  the  year  of  Rome  494,  in 
honour  of  the  eonful  Cains  Duilius,  on  account  of  a naval 
victory,  which  lie  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians.  Near  it 
is  a baffo-relievo,  reprefenting  Curtius  leaping  into  the  abyfis. 
At  the  fird  landing  place  are  feen  two  antique  mufes  ; and 
a little  farther,  four  admirable  baffo-relievos,  reprefenting 
the  triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  which 
belonged  to  their  triumphal  arch  in  the  Corfo.  Before  the 
entrance  of  the  great  hall  is  a large  (turgeon,  6f  fpaos  long, 
efit  in  white  marble  ; the  head  of  every  fifli  of  this  fpecies, 
exceeding  that  meafure,  being  due  to  the  confervators  of  the 
city.  On  the  left  hand  are  the  Faifi  conVulares,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Pertinax,  engraved  on  marble  ; and 
above  thefe  is  a baffo-relievo  of  the  wolf  fuckling  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Farther  in  are  the  names  of  the  modern  con- 
fervators. In  the  fird  hall  are  fome  paffages  of  the  Roman 
hiAory,  painted  by  Giofeppi  d’Avpino  ; as,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  the  combat  betwixt  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  fucking  the  fhe-wolf,  and  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  But  the  mod  admired  of  all  is 
the  victory  of  Tullius  Hollilius  over  the  Veji  and  the  Fide- 
nates.  There  are  various  other  marble  datues  and  paintings 
in  the  .different  apartments,  which  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  mention,  but  whicl\  mud  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
curious. 

From  feveral  remains  of  ancient  walls,  it  is  conjectured  by 
fome,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  dood  on  the 
ground  which  is  at  prefent  inclofed  in  the  court  of  the  Caf- 
farelli  palace.  The  famous  Tarptian  rock  is  now  almod 
covered  with  buildings;  but  it  is  evident  that  anciently  the 
rock  mud  have  been  much  deeper,  or  a wall  mult  have  been 
erected  upon  it,  from  which  malefactors  Were  thrown  down 
headlong.  That  the  height  or  depth  of  it  has  not  under- 
gone any  conlidtrabic  alteration  may  be  concluded  from 
Scverus’s  triumphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline-hill, 
which,  with  the  amphitheatre  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  not 
abovetwo  or  tin  ee  ftetbelow  the  prefent  furface  oftheground. 
See  Kcyfler’s  Trave’s,  vol.  u. 

Anciently,  the  name  capitol  was  likewife  applied  to  all  the 
principal  temples,  in  mod  of  the  colonies  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  : as,  at  Condantinople,  Jerufalem,  Carthage, 
Ravenna,  Capua,  &c. 

CAPITOLIA,  or  JE  lia  Capitolia,  in  ^indent  Geo- 
graphy,  a name  given  to  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
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CAPITOLIAS,  a town  of  Afia  in  Ccelofyria,  N.  of 
Adraa,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; between  Adraa  and  Gadara, 
according  to  the  table  of  Peutinger  ; and  in  Antonine’s 
route  from  Seriana  to  Scythopolis,  between  Neva  and  Ga- 
dara. 

CAPITOLINE  Games,  Litdi  Capitolini,  were  an- 
nual games,  or  combats,  inftituted  by  Camillu?,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ; and  in  commemoration  of  the  Capi- 
tol’s not  being  furprifed  by  the  Gauls. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a part  of  the  ceremony  confided  in 
the  public  cryer’s  putting  up  the  Hetrurians  to  fale  by  auc- 
tion : they  alfo  took  an  old  man,  tying  a golden  bulla  to 
his  neck,  fuch  as  were  worn  by  their  children,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  public  derifion.  Feffus  fays,  they  drelfed  him  in 
a pnetexta,  and  hung  a.buila  at  his  neck  : not  as  accounting 
him  a child,  but  becaufe  this  was  an  ornament  of  the  kings 
of  Hetruria. 

There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  capitcline  games,  called 
agones  capitolini,  inllituted  by  Domitian,  A.U.C.  839,  A.D. 
86,  and  celebrated  each  fifth  year;  wherein  there  were  re- 
wards and  crowns,  or  garlands  of  oak-leaves,  bellowed  on 
the  victorious  poets,  and  put  on  their  heads  by  the  emperor 
himfelf.  As  the  "manner  and  plan  of  the  capitoline  games 
were  taken  more  from  the  Greeks  than  from  the  Romans, 
Domitian  prefided  in  them,  drelfed  after  the  Greek  falhion, 
and  wearing  a crown  of  gold,  in  which  were  fet  the  images 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  He  was  attended  by  the 
prieft  of  Juno,  and  the  college  of  priefts,  which  he  himfelf 
had  inllituted  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family  ; all  drelfed 
like  himfelf,  except  that  they  wore  an  image  of  the  emperor 
in  their  crowns.  If  the  crowns  were  given  to  fuperior  merit, 
the  exclufion  of  Statius,  (Capitolia  noltrse  inficiata  lyrae, 
Silv.  1.  iii.  v.  31.)  may  do  honour  to  the  games  of  the  Ca- 
pitol ; however,  though  he  could  not  obtain  the  prize  at 
thefe  games,  he  was  crowned  three  times  at  thofe  of  Miner- 
va, in  honour  of  whom  Domitian  celebrated  a feaft  every 
year,  in  his  houfe  at  Alba,  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. Thefe  games,  which  were  not  abolilhed  in  the  4th 
century,  became  fo  celebrated,  that  the  manner  of  account- 
ing time  by  luflres,  which  had  obtained  till  then,  was 
changed  ; and  they  began  to  count  by  capitoline  games,  as 
the  Greeks  did  by  olympiads.  The  feall  was  not  for  poets 
alone,  but  alfo  for  athletes,  orators,  biltcrians,  comedians, 
muficians,  &c. 

Capitoline  Marbles.  See  Fasti. 

CAPITOLINI,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a college  of  men 
refiding  in  the  capital  and  arx,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
care  of  celebrating  the  capitoline  games. 

CAPITOLINUS,  Julius,  in  Biography,  a Latin  hif- 
torian,  flourifhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  An- 
toninus Pius,  Verus,  Albinus,  Macrinus,  the  two  Maxinhns, 
and  the  three  Gordians.  Thefe  are  extant,  but  fome  other 
of  his  compofitioris  are  loft.  His  matter  is  chiefly  copied 
from  Herodiari,  and  he  is  deemed  neither  a pure  not  an  ex- 
a£t  writer.  Volf.  Hilt.  Latin. 

CAPITOUL,  cr  Capitol,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
chief  magiftrates  of  Touloufe,  who  have  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  and  policy  both  civil  and  mercantile  in  the  city. 

The  capitouls  at  Touloufe  are  much  the  fame  with  the 
echevins  at  Paris,  and  the  confuls,  bailiffs,  burgher-mailers, 
mayors,  and  aldermen,  &e.  in  other  cities.  In  ancient  afts 
they  are  called  confules  capitularii,  or  capitolini,  and  their 
body  capitulum.  From  this  lail  come  the  words  capitularii 
and  capitouls.  The  appellative  capitolini  arofe  hence,  that 
they  have  the  charge  and  cultody  of  the  town-houfe,  which 
was  anciently  called  capitol, 


The  office  only  lafled  one  year,  and  ennobled  the  bearers. 
In  fome  ancient  a£ts  they  are  called  capitulum  nolilium  To- 
lofee.  Thole  who  have  borne  it,'  fly  led  tbemfelves  afterwards 
burgeffes.  They  were  called  to  all  general  councils,  and 
had  the  jus  hnaginum  ; that  is,  when  the  year  of  thtir  ad- 
miniftration  expired,  their  pictures  were  drawn  in  the 
town-houfe  ; a cuflom  which  they  retained  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  may  be  feen  in  Sigonius. 

CAPITOULATE,  an  appellation  given  to  the  feveral 
quarters  or  ditlridls  of  the  city  of  Touloufe,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a capitoul  ; much  like  the  wards  of  London 
under  their  aldermen. 

Touloufe  is  now  divided  into  eight  capitoulates,  or  quar- 
ters, which  is  fubdivided  into  moulans,  each  of  which  has  its 
tithing-man,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inform  the  capitoul  of  what 
paffes  in  his  tithing,  and  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  ti- 
thing, of  the  orders  of  the  capitoul.  See  Toulouse. 

CAPITULA  Rurali  a,  denote  chapters  held  by  the  ru- 
ral dean  and  clergy  within  the  precin&s  of  each  deanery,  an- 
ciently held  every  three  weeks,  then  once  a month,  and 
more  folemnly  once  a quarter. 

CAPITULAR,  or  Capitulary,  denotes  an  acl  paffed 
in  a chapter,  either  of  knights,  canons,  or  religious. 

The  capitularia,  or  capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  Charles 
the  Bald,  &c.  are  the  laws,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil, 
made  by  thofe  emperors  in  the  general  councils,  or  affemblies 
of  the  people  : which  W3S  the  way  in  which  the  confiitu- 
tion3  of  mod  of  the  ancient  princes  were  made  ; each  perfoi) 
prefent,  though  a plebeian,  fetting  his  hand  to  them. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  firll  race,  the  general 
affemblies  of  the  nation  met  annually  at  Hated  feafons,  and 
extended  their  authority  to  every  department  of  govern- 
ment. The  power  of  eledling  kings,  of  making  laws,  of 
redreffing  grievances,  of  paffing  judgment  in  the  laft  refort, 
with  refpedt  to  every  perfon  and  to  every  caufe,  and  of  con- 
ferring donations  on  the  prince,  refided  in  this  great  council 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  fecond  race  of  kinps,  notwith- 
Handing  the  power  and  fplendour  which  the  conquefls  of 
Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the  general  affemblies  of 
the  nation  continued  to  poffefs  extenfive  authority.  The 
right  of  determining  which  of  the  royal  family  ffiould  be 
placed  on  the  throne,  wasveftedin  them.  The  princes  ele- 
vated to  that  dignity  were  accuflomed  regularly  to  call  and 
confult  them  with  refpedt  to  every  affair  of  importance  to 
the  Hate,  and  without  their  confent  no  law  was  paffed,  and 
no  new  tax  was  levied.  Thefe  affemblies  of  the  nation,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were 
regularly  convened  once  a year  at  leall,  and  frequently 
twice  in  the  year.  The  nobles,  the  dignified  ecclefiafiics, 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  national  council ; the  people,  or  the  whole  body 
of  freemen,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  their  reprefentatives, 
had  a light  to  be  prefent  in  it.  Montefquieu  indeed,  m 
his  “ Spirit  of  Laws,”  (vol.  ii.  p.  248),  fays,  that  under 
the  firff  and  fecond'’’  race,  the  nation  was  often  affembled  ; 
that  is,  the  lords  and  bifhops ; and  that  the  commons  were 
not  yet  thought  on.  But  it  appears  from  Hincmarus,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  and  Ago'oardus,  archbilhop  of  Lyons, 
cited  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  bis  “ Hiffory  of  Charles  V.” 
(vol.  i.  p.  438),  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
higher  dignity,  formed  a part  of  thefe  affemblies,  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  legiflative  power.  Thus,  by  a law,  A.  D. 
803,  it  is  ordained,  “ that  the  queftion  (hall  be  put  to  the 
people  with  refpedl  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  (hall  agree 
to  it,  they  (hall  confirm  it  by  their  fignature.”  Capit.  vol. 
i.  394.  There  are  two  capitularia,  which  convey  to  11s  a 
full  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  had  in  the  adminillra- 
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tion  of  government.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any 
grievance,  they  had  a right  to  petition  the  fovereign  for  re- 
drefs.  One  of  t'nefe  petitions  is  (till  extant  : it  is  addreiT.d 
to  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  S03,  and  exprelfed  in  fnch  terms 
as  could  have  been  ufed  only  by  men  confcious  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  exteniive  privileges  which  they  pc  lie  fled.  Tliey 
concluded  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he 
wilhed  that  they  fhould  any  longer  continue  faithful  fubjecfts 
to  him.  This  great  monarch  made  no  remonftrance,  but 
fignified  his  wiilingnefs  to  comply  ; and  fenfible  that  he  him- 
felf  did  not  poflefs  legiflative  authority,  he  promifes  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  next  general  affemblv,  that  fuch  things 
as  were  of  common  concern  to  all  might  be  then  corrfidered 
and  etlablilhed  by  common  confent.  Capitol,  tom.  i.  p. 
40 r — 409.  As  the  people  by  their  petitions  brought  mat- 
ters to  be  propofed  in  the  general  aflembly,  we  learn  from 
another  capitular,  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved 
there,  and  enafted  as  laws.  The  proportions  were  read 
aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare  whether 
they  aflented  to  them  or  not.  They  fignified  their  aflent 
by  exclaiming  three  times,  te  we  are  fatisfied;”  and  then 
the  capitulare  was  confirmed  by  the  fubfeription  of  the  mo- 
narch, the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  laity.  Capitol, 
tom.  i.  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  From  a capitulare  of  Carolus 
Calvus,  A.  D.  S51,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  fovereign 
could  not  refufe  his  aflent  to  what  was  propofed  a.ud  efta- 
bliihed  by  his  fubje&s  in  the  general  aflembly.  Tit.  ix.  §.  6. 
Capital,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Some  diftinguifh  the  capitulars  from  laws  ; and  fay,  they 
were  only  fupplemcnts  to  laws. — They  had  their  name,  ca- 
pitulars, from  their  being  divided  into  capituta,  chapters  or 
fedions.  In  thefe  capitulars  did  the  whole  French  jurifpru- 
dence  anciently  confiit.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  name  was 
changed  for  that  of  ordonnances. 

The  weaknefs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
fecond  race,  and  the  diforder  into  which  the  nation  was 
thrown  by  the  depredations  of  the  Normans,  encouraged  the 
barons  to  ufurp  an  independent  power  formerly  unknown  in 
France.  The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end, 
its  ancient  conifitution  was  diffolved,  and  only  a feudal  rela- 
tion fubfifted  between  the  king  and  his  vaffals.  The  regal 
jurifdidion  extended  no  farther  than  the  domains  of  the 
crown.  Under  the  lad  kings  of  the  fecond  race,  they  were 
reduced  almod  to  nothing.  Under  the  firll  kings  of  the 
third  race,  they  comprehended  little  more  than  the  patri- 
monial ebate  of  Flugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the 
crown.  All  thefe  circumltances  rendered  it  eafy  for  the  ba- 
rons to  ufurp  the  rights  of  royalty  within  their  own  territo- 
ries. Fience,  the  capitularia  became  no  lefs  obfolcte  than 
the  ancient  laws:  locai  cultoms  were  every  where  introduc- 
ed, arid  became  the  foie  rule  by  which  all  civil  tran  factions 
were  conducted,  and  all  caufes  were  tried.  The  wonderful 
ignorance  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the  yth 
and  10th  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  cf  cuf- 
tomary  law.  Few  perfons,  except  ecclefiallics,  could  read  ; 
and  as  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  written 
laws,  either  as  their  guide  in  buiinefs,  or  their  rule  in  ad- 
minidering  judice  ; the  cudomary  law  univerfally  prevailed. 
Another  circumdance  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  difnfe 
of  the  capitularies,  as  well  as  of  the  Salic  and  Roman  laws, 
was  the  great  extent  given  at  tins  time  to  judiciary  combats. 
During  this  period,  the  general  aflembly  of  the  nation  feems 
not  to  have  beer,  called,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  legifla- 
tive authority.  Local  cultoms  regulated  and  decided  every 
thing.  The  lad  of  the  capitularia  coiled! ed  by  M.  Baluze, 
was  iffued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  years  elapfed  from  that  period  to  the 


publication  of  the  fur  ft  ordonnance  of  the  kings  of  the  third 
race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M.  JLauriere  ; and 
the  fird  ordonnance,  which  appears  to  be  an  add  of  legilia- 
tion,  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  of  Philip 
Augnbus,  A.  D.  1190;  and  the  ordonnances  previous  to 
this  reign,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  king’s  domains.  See  Ordinance. 
Baron  Montefquieu  obferves,  (Sp.  of  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.) 
that  there  were  fevera!  forts  of  capitularies.  Some  had  re- 
lation to  political  government,  others  to  economical,  mod 
of  them  to  ecckTiadical  polity,  and  fome  few  to  civil  govern- 
ment. Thofe  of  the  lad  fpecies  were  added  to  the  civil  law, 
that  is,  to  the  perfonal  laws  of  each  nation  ; for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  is  faid  in  the  capitularies,  that  there  is  nothing  di- 
pulated  therein  contrary  to  the  Roman  law.  In  reality, 
thofe  capitularies  that  regarded  economical,  ecclefiadical, 
or  political  government,  had  no  relation  to  that  law  ; and 
thole  concerning  civil  government  had  reference  only  to  the 
laws  of  the  barbarous  people,  which  were  explained,  amend- 
ed, enlarged,  and  retrenched.  But  the  addition  ol  thefe 
capitularies  to  the  perfonal  law,  occafioned,  as  Montefquieu 
conceives,  the  negledl  of  the  very  body  of  the  capitularies 
themfelves  : as  in  times  of  ignorance,  the  abridgment  of  a 
work  often  caufes  the  lofs  of  the  work  itfelf.  Anfegife  is 
faid  to  have  made  the  fird  collection  of  regulations  contained 
in  the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Debonnaire  ; 
which  collection  is  divided  into  four  books,  and  has  been 
approved  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald. 
After  him,  Benoit  collected,  about  the  year  845,  the  capi- 
tulars of  thefe  two  emperors,  omitted  by  Anfegife,  and  an- 
nexed to  them  the  capitulars  of  Carloman  and  Pepin.  This 
collection  is  divided  into  three  books,  which  comprehend, 
with  the  four-preceding,  the  feven  books  cf  the  capitulars 
of  the  French  kings:  the  fix  fird  of  thefe  were  pu bli filed, 
by  du  Tibet  in  1 <48,  and  the  whole  collection  of  feven 
books  by  M.  M.  Pithou.  Father  Sirmond  has  publifhed 
forr.t  capitulars  of  Charles  the  Bald  ; and  at  length,  M. 
Baluze  printed  a complete  edition  cf  the  capitulars  in  2 vols. 
fob  at  Paris  in  1677.  This  contains  the  capitulars  of  the 
French  kings,  and  the  collections  of  Anfegife  and  Benoit, 
together  with  fome  other  pieces. 

The  biihops  alfo  in  the  8th  and  following  centuries  gave 
the  name  of  capitula  and  capitulars  to  the  regulations  which 
they  enacted  in  their  lynodal  aflemblies,  vith  regard  to  ec~ 
cleiiadical  difeipline,  deducing  them  from  the  canons  of 
councils,  and  the  works  of  the  lathers.  Thefe  regulations 
had  the  force  of  laws  only  in  the  diocefe  of  the  prelate  who 
publifhed  them,  unlefs  they  were  approved  by  a council,  or 
the  metropolitan ; in  which  cafe,  they  were  obferved 
through  the  whole  province.  Of  this  kind  are  the  collections 
of  Martin,  archbilhop  of  Braga,  in  the  year  525  ; thofe  of 
pope  Adrian  I.,  given  to  Angilram,  or  Enguerran,  bilhop 
of  Metz,  in  785  ; thofe  of  Theodulphus,  bflhop  of  Orleans, 
in  767  ; thofe  of  Hincmar,  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  in  852  ; 
thofe  of  Herard,  archbilhop  of  Tours,  in  858  ; and  thofe. 
of  Ifaac,  bilhop  of  Langres.  Doujat,  Hill,  dii  Droit  ca- 
non. Baluze,  Brief  ad  Capit.  M.  du  Pin.  Eccl.  Ant.  of 
the  8th  century. 

CAPITULATION,  in  Military  Language,  a particular 
convention,  agreement,  compact,  or  treaty  between  two 
powers.  Thus,  one  power  makes  a capitulation  with  ano- 
ther to  furnilh  him  with  troops  on  condition  of  fubfiftence, 
pay,  and  certain  privileges,  or  for  other  military  fuccours  or 
alfiitance.  A corps  or  body  of  troops  conltrained  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  makes  a capitulation  with  that,  which 
forces  it  to  do  lb.  A governor  or  commandant  of  a place 
btfieged  enters  into  a capitulation  with  the  general  of  the 
■t  I 2 befieging 
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befleging  army  when  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  delivering 
it  up. 

The  furrender  of  a place  by  capitulation  is  judifiable 
and  honourable,  or  otherwife,  in  proportion  to  the  ability, 
Ikill,  perfeverance,  and  valour,  with  which  it  has  been  de- 
fended. 

Many  governors  trolling  too  much  to  their  courage  and  the 
vigour  of  their  arms  are  negligent  in  making  themfelves  ac- 
quainted with,  and  pradtiting  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
defend  the  places  entrulled  to  their  care  as  long  and  obllinate- 
ly  as  pollible,  and  to  the  bed  advantage.  This  knowledge, 
however,  is  of  the  lird  importance,  and  highly  edimable. 
They  think  they  fulfil  and  difcharge  their  duty  fufficiently 
if  they  expofe  their  own  lives  on  all  occafions,  cither  offering 
themfelves  or  fought  for.  The  examples  of  feveral  places, 
which,  though  taken  through  want  of  good  conduct,  have 
neverthelefs  been  defended  with  a confiderable  degree  of  va- 
lour and  eclat,  are  apt  to  lead  them  into  this  error.  But 
they  would  have  no  reafon  to  dread  the  blame  that  might 
attach  to  their  furrendering  fooner  than  they  ought,  were 
they  to  add  to  their  valour  that  knowledge  of  defence,  which 
they  but  too  often  negleCt  to  acquire. 

They  believe,  that  when  their  outworks  are  taken,  and 
the  miner  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  place,  or  at  the  moll, 
if  the  baftion  be  at  all  opened,  or  a breach  made  in  it,  they 
may  furrender  and  capitulate  with  honour  after  appearing 
fword  in  hand  on  the  top  of  the  breach  at  the  head  of  a bat- 
talion, that  does  not  fight  but  only  faces  the  fire  of  the  can- 
non and  mufquetry  of  the  attack,  and  then  retires  from  the 
Breach  behind  fome  trifling  and  weak  retrenchment,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  more  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
troops  than  for  the  defence  ©f  the  place.  .Such  prompt  ca- 
pitulations are  fometimes  occalioned  and  brought  about  by 
the  reafonings  and  importunity  of  the  other  officers,  who 
urged  by  felf-interefl  with  to  preferve  the  little  baggage  and 
effeCts  that  belong  to  them,  and  preferring  the  prefervation 
of  then*  to  their  real  glory,  perfuade  the  governor,  who  for 
particular  reafons  of  his  own  wiffies  alfo  perhaps  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  he  may  capitulate  with  honour  ; that  it  is  much 
better  to  fecure  by  a voluntary  treaty  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
habitants and  to  march  out  drums  beating,  colours  flying, 
arms  loaded,  lalle  en  bouche  to  reload  them  with,  matches 
lighted,  and  with  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  their  baggage 
and  effeCts,  than  to  await  an  approaching  extremity  and  to 
run  the  rifle  of  being  ftormed  or  having  the  place  carried  by 
force.  They  reprelent  to  him,  that  one  part  of  the  folaiers 
are  wounded,  that  others  are  lick,  and  that  thofe,  who  are 
dill  in  a condition  for  fervice,  are  difeouraged  and  difliear- 
tened ; that  their  long  watchings,  their  fevere  fatigues  and 
fufferings,  well  entitle  them  to  his  moll  ferious  attention  to 
their  fafety  and  prefervation.  By  urging  thefe  and  many 
fnch  other  bad  reafons,  they  endeavour  to  make  him  form 
the  refolution,  which  he  has  himfelf  perhaps  already  taken, 
of  capitulating,  and  of  which  he  is  probably  well  pleaftd  in 
his  own  mind,  that  they  have  made  him  the  overture  or  pro- 
pofal,  fince,  after  fome  formalities,  he  concludes  with  them 
on  furrendering  up  the  place  ; as  if  a baflion,  that  is  not 
perhaps  bared  or  dripped  of  its  revetement  in  more  than  one 
fpot,  furnilhed  a free  and  eafy  entrance  to  the  enemy,  or  as 
if  the  ftate  to  which  the  place  belongs  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
pence of  erecting  the  works  and  reveting  the  ramparts  for 
mo  other  purpofe  than  that  of  procuring  fuch  a capitulation, 
as  troops  often  make  in  fmall  and  bad  redoubts,  and  fome- 
times in  the  open  field.  Such  conduct  is  bafe  and  diffi®- 
nourable,  and  fuch  ideas  are  grafted  on  ignorance  of  the 
proper  method  of  defending  works  by  means  of  retrench- 
ments one  after  another,  which  is  not  only  poffikle  but 
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practicable  ; and  every  governor  or  commandant,  that  under- 
ilands  and  does  his  duty,  will  put  in  praCtice- 

Many  and  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  contrivances  for  ren- 
dering the  defence  of  a fortified  place  long  and  ruinous  to 
the  beiieger,  if  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  it  were 
better  initruCted  in  their  duty  than  they  commonly  are,  and 
would  facrilice  their  filtered  to  their  glory  and  the  good  of 
their  country.  The  governor  or  commandant  of  fuch  a 
place,  befides  doing  the  utmoll  in  his  power  to  have  it  at  all 
times  fupplied  with  a fufficiency  of  troops,  provifions,  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  medicines,  and  every  thing  elfe,  that  is 
uecefiary  for  the  fup port  and  comfort  of  the  garrifon  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  defend  it  properly  and  Hand  a liege,  he 
ffiould  before  it  is  invelted  or  even  expeCted  to  be  befieged, 
take  care  that  there  are  no  ditches,  fences,  buildings,  or 
any  thing  elfe  within  cannon  ffiot  of  the  glacis  or  covert 
way,  that  can  ferve  to  cover  the  enemy  from  his  view,  or 
(belter  them  in  opening  their  trenches.  He  fltould  have 
every  ditch  filled  up,  every  fence  and  tree  cut  down,  and 
even  every  little  eminence  or  riling  ground  within  that  dif- 
tance  levelled  if  paffible.  Many  of  the  governors,  however, 
and  principal  officers  of  fuch  places  aCt  in  time  of  peace  as 
if  they  fuppofed  they  were  never  to  be  invelted,  and  totally 
neglect  their  environs.  They  permit  the  inhabitants  to  make 
gardens,  to  furround  thefe  with  ditches  and  fences,  to  plant 
trees,  and  even  to  ereCt  buildings  within  cannon- ffiot  of  their 
works  ; and  the  moment  an  enemy  appears  before  the  fame 
they  are  often  fo  ignorant  of  their  duty  as  to  attempt  to 
cannonade  him  and  to  throw  their  ffiot  at  him  to  as  great  a 
diltance  as  they  are  able,  as  if  they  wiffied  to  facilitate  his 
enterprife  or  to  aid  and  affilt  him  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  very  ground  where  he  ought 
to  form  his  encampment,  and  the  diltance  at  which  he  ffiould 
open  his  trenches  and  commence  the  attack.  The  befieged, 
however,  remaining  quiet  inltead  of  purfuing  fuch  injudicious 
conduCt,  is  ufually  attended  with  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  advantageous  circumftances ; namely,  that  the  be- 
fiegers  fix  their  camp  either  too  near  to  the  place,  or  farther 
from  it  than  is  nectffary.  If  it  be  too  far  off,  the  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  becomes  too  extenfive,  and  is  of  courfe  lefs  cal- 
culated than  it  otherwife  might  he  for  preventing  fuccours 
from  getting  into  the  place.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  too  near,  the  befiegers  after  fome  days  when  the  cannon  of 
the  place  begin  to  fire  on  them  will  be  obliged  to  move  it 
farther  off  ; by  which  means  the  line  of  circumvallation  muft 
be  commenced  anew,  and  their  time  and  labour  will  be  loll, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  a liege,  is  all  that  the  befieged 
can  expert  or  defire. 

As  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  enemy  a day  or  two  after  the 
opening  of  the  trenches  and  fometimes  on  the  very  fame 
day  to  advance  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  places  molt  con- 
venient or  commodious  for  the  attack,  and  as  this  reconnoi- 
tring is  often  performed  by  the  general  of  the  befleging 
army  himfelf,  that  he  may  know  what  refolution  to  take  re- 
fpe&ingit  ; the  governor  or  commandant  of  the  place  ffiould 
take  particular  care  that  none  of  his  people  are  made  prifo- 
ners.  For  even  the  mod  ignorant  of  them  might  furnilh 
ufeful  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  befleging  army  is  weak  he  may  fend  out  a large 
body  of  troops  to  keep  them  at  a di  dance  by  means  of  muf- 
quetry. But  when  it  is  drong,  he  ffiould  not  leave  without 
the  place,  but  a fmall  number  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  with  di- 
rections by  a feigned  retreat  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a litua- 
tion  that  will  expofe  them  to  the  fire  of  the  works  if  they  at- 
tempt to  approach  and  charge  them. 

The  governor  or  commandant  of  a fortified  place  ffiould 
know  how  to  counteract  and  protraCt  the  operations  of  the 
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befiegers  by  means  of  counter-approaches,  by  forties  or  Tal- 
lies, by  mines,  & c. ; all'  which  he  ought  to  make  ufe  of  and 
put  iu  pra&ice,  difputing  every  inch  of  ground,  as  well  as 
various  contrivances  for  rendering  breaches  impracticable 
after  they  appear  to  be  practicable  to  the  enemy,  before 
he  feriouflv  thinks  of  capitulating.  Before  the  place,  intrud- 
ed to  his  care,  is  actually  attacked,  he  fhould  frequently 
weigh  and  ponder  in  his  own  mind  every  poffible  or  practica- 
ble method  of  attacking  it,  that  he  can  imagine  or  conceive, 
and  then  endeavour  to  find  out  as  many  different  forts  of  de- 
fence for  counteracting  and  prolonging  them.  Such  mental 
reflection  and  examination  would  render  it  almoft  impoffible 
for  any  occurrence  to  take  place  during  a liege,  that  he  had 
not  already  thought  of,  or  that  did  not  at  lead  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  what  he  had  thought  of,  and  would  enable 
him  to  draw  from  this  likenefs  or  limilitude  prompt  refources 
and  expedients. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  are  propofed  by  the  governor 
or  commandant  of  the  place  befieged,  who  receives  hoftages 
for  the  fafety  and  fecurity  of  thofe,  whom  he  fends  to  the 
general  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cuftomary  to  give  hoftages  of 
equal  rank  reciprocally. 

The  ftipulation  of  the  articles  propofed,  the  alteration, 
modification,  or  refufal  of  fome  of  them,  is  governed  by  a 
variety  of  confiderations  depending  on  the  views  and  know- 
ledge or  information  of  the  gtneral,  who  conduits  the 
fiege. 

When  the  articles  are  figned,  the  befiegers  take  poffeffion 
of  fome  poll,  or  of  a front  attacked,  according  as  it  ts  agreed 
on. 

When  the  time  arrives,  at  which  the  garrifon  is  to  march 
out,  it  is  ufual  to  introduce  into  the  place  by  way  of  honour 
and  diftin&ion  the  oldeft  corps  of  the  army  of  the  befiegers, 
which  occupies  polls  for  guarding  it ; and  after  the  befieged 
have  left  it,  thofe  corps  are  marched  into  it,  that  are  intended 
to  garrifon  it. 

The  examination  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  ftores,  and 
provifions,  that  ought  to  remain  in  the  place  agreeably  to  the 
capitulation,  precedes  the  going  out  of  the  garrifon  which  is 
always  done  in  concert  by  the  officers  of  artillery,  flore-keep- 
ers,  and  commilfaries,  who  exchange  figned  accounts,  or 
ftatements  and  dtfcharges,  from  which  the  general  gives 
orders  for  providing  the  place  with  what  is  wanted. 

The  troops,  that  march  out,  receive  an  efcort  fufficient 
for  conducting  them  fafe  to  the  place  appointed  by  the  ca- 
pitulation ; an  article,  which  of  all  others  is  in  general  moll 
religiouflv  obferved. 

After  the  marching  out  of  the  garrifon,  the  firft  object  of 
attention  is  the  levelling  and  deflru&ion  of  the  works  that 
were  erected  or  thrown  up  for  the  attack  of  the  place,  and 
the  repairing  of  all  thofe,  that  were  injured  or  damaged  by 
the  fame.  The  befieging  army,  indeed,  ought  not  to  quit 
their  lines  after  the  place  capitulates  till  they  have  filled  them 
lip,  and  either  removed  their  heavy  artillery  into  the  place, 
or  fent  it  elfcwhere  with  whatever  is  not  neceffary  fonts  de- 
fence. Then  they  may  leave  them  either  for  the  repofe  and 
re.frefhment  of  the  troops  fatigued  with  the  fiege,  or  for  the 
convenience  of  fubfiftence,-  or  to  execute  the  remaining  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

When  the  governor  or  commandant  of  a fortified  place,  » 
after  having  made  every  practicable  preparation  for,  and  ex- 
haufting  all  his  means  of  defence,  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  v 
of  capitulating,  in  order  to  obtain  as  favourable  conditions  as 
he  poflibly  can  both  for  his  garrifon  and  for  the  inhabitants, 
he  orders  one  or  more  drummers  to  repair  to  that  part  of 
the  rampart,  which  is  next  to  the  attack,  and  to  give  notice 
to  the  befiegers,  by  beating  the  chamade , that  he  has  fome 
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propofals  to  make.  For  the  fame  purpofe  one  or  more  white 
colours  are  fet  up  on  the  rampart,  and  one  of  them  remains 
either  on  it  or  on  the  breach  during  the  negociation.  The 
lame  formality  is  oblerved,  when  after  a violent  attack  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms  is  demanded,  either  for  the  purpofe  of 
burying  the  dead  or  lor  carrying  off  the  wounded. 

Alter  tlie  beating  ot  the  ehamade,  the  governor  or  com- 
mandant fends  lame  officers  of  diftinftion  to  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  befiegers  to  deliver  to  him  the  conditions,  on 
which  he  propofes  to  furrender  tip  the  town,  place,  or  city/' 
As  a fecurity,  however,  for  the  officers  fent,  from  the  garrtj 
fon,  the  befiegers  fend  an  equal  number  generally  of  the 
fame  rapk  into  the  place.  When  the  governor’s  propofals 
are  not  fatisfaClory  to  the  general  of  the  befieging  army,  he 
on  his  part  prelcribes  the  conditions,  on  which  he  expedls 
it  to  furrender,  commonly  threatening  to  allow  the  governor 
no  terms  whatfoever  in  cafe  he  do  not  accede  to  thofe  pre~ 
feribed  within  a certain  time,  or  before  fuch  or  fuch  a work 
ill  all  be  finilhed.  If  the  befieged  find  the  terms  or  conditions 
infilled  on  by  the  befiegers  to  be  too  hard  or  rigorous,  the 
officers  fent  to  them  return  to  the  befieging  army,  and  thofe 
fent  by  them  return  into  the  garrifon.  The  drummers  are 
directed  to  beat  their  drums  upon  the  rampart,  that  every 
one  may  have  timely  notice  to  retire  before  hoftilkies  re- 
commence, which  they  do  very  foon  afterwards.  During 
the  negociation  or  fulpenlion  of  arms  no  work  ought  to  be 
erected  or  even  repaired,  either  by  the  befieged  or  by  the 
befiegers.  It  is  liectffary,  however,  to  be  on  the  watch  at 
that  time  as  much  as  at  any  other,  and  lhifUy  to  guard 
every  point  liable  to  be  attacked,  to  prevent  any  furprifes 
by  ftratagem,  which  are  regarded  as  warrantable  and  law- 
ful. 

But  if  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  capitulation  be  agreed 
on,  the  governor  or  commandant  fends  two  or  three  of  his 
principal  officers  into  the  camp,  and  the  befieging  general 
fends  the  fame  number  of  officers  of  equal  rank  into  the 
place,  as  a fecurity  for  its  accomplifhment.  When  the  be- 
fieged have  performed  every  thing  agreeably  to  the  compail 
or  treaty,  their  hoftages  are  fent  back  to  them,  as  are  thofe 
of  the  befiegers  as  foon  as  the  terms,  they  agreed  to,  are 
complied  with. 

The  terms  or  conditions  of  a capitulation  vary  with  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituatiorrs  ; but  they  are  generally  to  the 
following  purport. 

T.  The  garrifon  (ball  march  out  through  the  breach  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  horfes,  drums  heating,  matches  lighted 
at  both  ends,  balk  en  bouche,  colours  flying,  a certain  numbey 
of  pieces  of  cannon-  and  mortars,  with  their  appurtenances, 
fpare  carriages,  ammunition  fora  certain  number  of  charges; 
to  be- conducted  in  fafety  by  the JhorteJl  road,  or  by  a fpecific 
route,  to  the  neareft  town  or  place  belonging  to  the  befieged, 
and  if  the  difiance  be  fo  great  as  to  require  a march  of  feveral 
days,  to  be  provided  with  provifions  and  lodgings  during 
that  time. 

2.  That  one  of  the  gates  fhall  be  delivered  up  to  the  be- 
fiegers the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  capitulation  or 
convention  is  figned,  or  at  a certain  hour  next  day,  and  that 
the  gariilon  fhall  march  out  a day  or  two  after,  according 
to  agreement.  . 

3-  The  befiegers  fhall  fuTnifh  a certain  number  of  covered  .' 
waggons,  which  are  not  to  be  fearched,  befides  others  for 
carrying  the  wounded  and  Tick  that  are  in  a condition  to  be 
tranfported,  and  in  general  all  the  carriages  and  horfes  ne- 
ceffary for  removing  the  garrifon’s  baggage,  and  the  artillery 
allowed  by  the  capitulation. 

4.  That  the  fick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed  or 
carried  off,  and  are  obliged  to  be  left  behind  in  the  place, 
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fhall  have  free  liberty  to  gc  away,  with  every  thing  that  be- 
longs  to  them,  when  they  are  in  a condition  to  do  fa;  and 
they  (hall  in  the  mean  time  be  furnifhed  with  lodgings,  and 
with  provifions,  gratis,  cr  othersaije,  and  have  every  fort  of 
medical  aid  or  abidance  that  can  well  be  afforded  to  them. 

There  (kali  be  no  indemnification  required  from  the  be- 
ficged for  any  horfes  taken  from  the  it, habitants,  or  for  any 
houfes  burnt  or  deftroyed  during  the  liege. 

6.  The  governor  or  commandant,  the  officers  under  him, 
and  thofe  belonging  to  the  garrifon,  the  garrifon  itfelf,  and 
in  general  every  one  in  the  king’s,  prince’s,  or  bate’s  fer- 
vice,  (hall  freely  quit  the  place  without  reprifals  of  any 
kind. 

7.  That  the  inhabitants  fhall  exercife  their  religion  accord- 
ing to  their  accubomtd  iotrns  of  worfhip,  vvithouthindrar.ee 
or  moleftation. 

S.  The  inhabitants,  both  of  the  place  and  its  dependen- 
cies, fhall  be  maintained  in  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives. 

9.  Thofe  that  choofe  to  leave  the  place  fhall  have  free 
liberty  to  go  whither  they  pleafe  with  their  effects ; and  fuch 
of  the  inhabitants  as  have  (hewn  a partiality  to  the  garrifon, 
or  aflifted  them  during  the  liege,  fhall  not  be  molelled  on 
that  account. 

10.  All  the  remaining  powder  and  ammunition  fhall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  befiegers,  and  the  loaded  mines  fhall  be 
fhewn  and  pointed  out  to  them. 

11.  All  the  prifoners  made  on  both  fides  during  the  fiege 
fhall  be  releafed. 

Aganifon  fhould  have  a fufficiency  of  provifions  and  am- 
munition to  lab  for  three  days  to  entitle  them  to  a conven- 
tion or  capitulation.  But  if  they  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
either,  at  the  figning  of  the  capitulation,  they  cannot  in  juf- 
tice  be  afterwards  regarded  as  prifoners  of  war,  btcaufe  the 
befiegers  were  not  at  the  time  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ilance. 

If  the  befiegers  will  not  agree  to  any  other  bipulation  than 
the  befieged’s  being  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  garrifon 
is  not  in  a condition  to  hold  out  any  longer,  it  is  generally 
endeavoured  to  render  the  conditions  as  little  burthenfome 
and  rigorous  as  pofuble  ; fuch,  for  inbance,  as  the  follow- 
ing : 

1 . That  the  governor  or  commandant,  and  the  principal 
officers,  {hall  keep  their  fwords,  pibols,  baggage,  See. 

2.  That  the  fubalterns  biall  keep  their  iwords  and  bag- 
gage. 

3.  That  the  common  men  diall  not  be  rifled  or  difperfed 
about  from  their  regiments. 

4.  That  the  garrifon  fiiall  be  conducted  by  the  fliorteb 
road  to  a certain  place,  and  there  remain  prifoners  of  war. 

5.  That  the  principal  officers  fhall  have  leave  for  a few  days 
to  go  where  they  pleafe  to  fettle  their  affairs. 

6.  When  the  garrifon  quits  tire  place,  no  attempts  fhall  be 
made  to  debauch  the  foldiers,  or  to  encourage  them  to  defert 
from  their  regiments. 

When  the  capitulation  is  fettled  and  figned,  an  officer  of 
artillery  from  the  befiegers  comes  into  the  place,  who,  with 
an  officer  of  artillery  from  the  garrifon,  takes,an  inventory  of 
all  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  in  it ; and  commiffaries, 
in  like  manner,  take  an  account  of  all  the  provifions. 

The  beficged  may  deftroy  magazines  before,  but  not  after 
they  have  made  any  propofition  for  a capitulation. 

When  the  day  ai  rives  on  which  the  garrifon  is  to  leave  the 
place,  the  army  of  the  befiegers  is  put  under  arms,  and  ranged 
111  two  files,  between  which  the  garrifon  marches.  The  ge- 
neral and  the  principal  officers  head  the  two  files,  to  fee  the 
garrilon  defile  before  them. 


The  governor  or  commandant  marches  at  the  head,  fol- 
lowed by  the  principal  officers,  who  make  the  garrifon  ma  rch 
in  as  good  order  as  poffible.  The  oldeft  regiments  arc  c cm- 
monly  in  the  van  aud.in  the  rear,  and  the  others,  with  the 
baggage,  in  the  centre.  When  there  are  any  horfe  or  ca- 
valry, they  are  alfo  divided  into  three  bodies,  to  march  as.  the 
van,  centre,  and  rear.  Small  detachments  of  horfe  and  foot 
are  made  to  march  at  the  fides  of  the  baggage,  to  prevent  its 
being  rifled. 

The  artillery  allowed  by  the  capitulation  march  after  the 
firb  battalion. 

When  the  garrifon  arrives  at  the  place  agreed  on,  the  go- 
vernor gives  up  the  hoilages  the  befiegers  to  che  efcort ; 
and  when  the  efcort  reaches  the  army,  the  hobages  left  by 
the  beficged  for  the  fecurity  of  the  efcort,  carriages,  ar.d 
other  things  allowed  to  them,  are  releafed. 

When  the  garrifon  are  made  prifoners  of  war,  they  are  in 
like  manner  efcorted  to  the  place  agreed  on. 

Every  thing  bipulated  or  agreed  upon  in  a capitulation 
fliould  be  held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  ought  to  be  rtli- 
gioufly  obferved.  For  when  the  king  grants  and  figns  a ca- 
pitulation by  his  general,  he  a£ts  in  the  fame  capacity  as 
when  he  enters  into  and  concludes  a treaty  of  peace  by  his 
ambaflador  ; in  either  cafe  he  adts  as  the  procurator  or  agent 
of  the  community  at  large,  as  the  conbitutional  reprefentative 
of  parliament  and  the  nation,  and  every  fuch  act  of  his  is 
equally  binding  on  both.  It  13  evident  that  parliament 
thought  fo  when  it  palled  the  a£t  that  ebabhlhed  the  church 
of  Rome  at  Quebec  and  in  Canada,  and  was  convinced  that 
it  could  not  conbitutionally  violate  the  bipulations  made  in 
favour  of  that  religion  in  the  capitulation  entered  into  by 
general  Amherft  and  the  marquis  de  Vandreuil. 

When  the  furrendering  place  or  city  has  a citadel,  it  fhould 
be  bipulated  that  the  garrifon  fhall  have  a certain  time  al- 
lowed them  for  retiring  into  the  citadel  with  what  they  want ; 
that  the  lick  and  wounded,  who  are  not  in  a fituation  to  be 
removed,  fhall  remain  in  their  lodgings  in  the  place  till  they 
are  cured  or  get  well,  when  they  are  to  be  fnrnifhed  with 
carriages  and  paffports  to  retire  to  fome  place  agreed  on  ; 
that  none  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  citadel  that  cannot  be 
ufefui  in  affifting  to  defend  it ; and  that  the  befiegers  biall 
not  eredt  any  work  or  works  whatfoever  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  approaches  againit  the  fame  during  the  time  pre- 
fcribtd. 

If  the  operations,  either  of  the  beficged  or  befiegers,  be 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  confederates  or  allies,  bipula- 
tions ought  to  be  made  on  and  in  their  behalf  ; and  if  they  be 
principals  as  well  as  the  befiegers,  they  fnouid  be  parties  to 
the  capitulation. 

II  the  place  be  a maritime  town,  with  a harbour  or  har- 
bours, and  blipping  in  them,  belonging  either  to  the  btfieged 
or  to  their  allies,  or  other  nations,  terms  or  conditions  refpedt- 
ing  thefe  fhould  be  exprefsly  inferted  in  the  body  of  the 
treaty  or  convention. 

If  the  befieged  be  in  a place  that  is  fituate  in  a country 
dillant  from  their  own,  to  which  they  cannot  return  but  'by 
water,  and  have  no  other  (Irong  hold  in  that  country  for 
them  to  retire  to,  they  biould  take  care  to  have  it  bipulated 
in  the  capitulation  that  the  befiegers  fhall  furnibi  them  with 
tranfports,  provifions,  and  a fufneient  convoy,  and  carry  them 
to  the  neareb  port  or  ports  in  their  own  country. 

As  the  capitulation  agreed  to  and  figned  by  lord  Keith, 
lord  Hutchinfon,  Huffem  capitan  pacha,  and  general  Me- 
nou,  at  Alexandria  the  30th  Auguit  1S01 , comprifesas  great 
a diverfity  of  the  foregoing fpecified  conditions  or  bipulations 
as  any  other  that  we  know  of,  we  will  conclude  this  article 
by  inferring  it  as  a very  goad  fpccimen,  form,. or  model. 

Articles 
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Articles  of  the  Capitulation prepofal  by  Abdoullah  Jacques  Fran- 
cois Metiou,  General  in  Chief  of  the  French  Army  now  in 
Alexandria , to  the  Generals  commanding  the  Land  and  Sea 
Forces  of  His  Britannic  Majefy,  and  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
forming  the  Blockade  of  Alexandria,  dated  the  12th  FruSli- 
dor,  Tear  Nine  of  the  French  Republic , (joth  of  Augufl, 
1801.) 

Art.  1.  From  the  prefent  date  to  the  30th  Frudtidor 
( 1 7th  of  September,  1801),  there  (hall  be  a continuation 
of  the  truce  and  fnfpenfion  of  arms  between  the  French  ar- 
my, and  the  combined  armies  of  his  Britannic  majefty  and 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  upon  the  fame  conditions  with  thofe 
which  actually  fubfitt,  with  the  exception  of  a regulation 
to  be  amicably  fettled  between  the  refpedtive  generals  of 
the  two  armies,  for  eltablilhing  a new  line  of  advanced 
polls,  in  order  to  remove  all  pretext  of  hollility  between  the 
troops. 

Anfvver.  Refilled. 

Art.  2.  In  cafe  no  adequate  fuceour  fhould  arrive  to  the 
French  army  before  the  day  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, that  arrny  fhall  evacuate  the  forts  and  entrenched 
camps  of  Alexandria  upon  the  following  conditions. 

Anfvver.  Reluled. 

Art.  3.  The  French  army  fliall  retire,  on  the  firft  com- 
plementary day  of  the  French  aera,  into  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  forts  adjacent,  and  fhall  deliver  up  to  the  allied 
powers  the  entrenched  camp. in  front  of  the  lines  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Fort  lc  Turc,  and  the  Fort  du  Vivier,  together 
with  their  artillery  and  ammunition. 

Anfwer.  I11  forty-eight  hours  after  the  figning  of  the 
capitulation,  namely,  on  the  2d  of  September,  at  noon,  the 
entrenched  camp,  the  Fort  Turc,  and  that  of  du  Vivier, 
fliall  be  delivered  up  to  the  allied  powers.  The  ammunition 
and  artillery  of  thefe  forts  fhall  be  alfo  delivered  up.  The 
French  troops  fhall  evacuate  the  city,  forts,  and  dependen- 
cies of  Alexandria  ten  days  after  figning  the  capitulation,  or 
at  the  time  of  their  embarkation. 

Art.  4.  All  individuals,  conftituting  apart  of  the  French 
army,  or  attached  to  it  by  any  relations,  civil  or  military, 
the  auxiliary  troops  of  every  nation,  country,  or  religion, 
of  whatever  powers  they  might  have  been  fubjects  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  fhall  preferve  their  property  of 
every  defeription,  their  effects,  papers,  &c.  &c.  which  fliall 
not  be  fubjedt  to  any  examination. 

Anfwer.  Granted  ; provided  that  nothing  be  carried 
away  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  French  republic  ; 
but  only  the  erfedts,  baggage,  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  the  French  and  auxiliary  foldiers  who  have  ferved  during 
fix  months  in  the  army  of  the  republic  ; the  fame  is  to  be 
underflood  of  all  the  individuals  attached  to  the  French  ar- 
my, by  civil  or  military  capacities,  of  whatever  nation, 
country,  or  religion  they  may  be. 

Art.  f The  French  forces,  the  auxiliary  troops,  and 
all  the  individuals  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article,  fliall 
be  embarked  in  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  between  the  5th 
and  the  10th  of  Vendemaire,  year  ten  of  the  republic,  at 
the  lateft  (27th  of  September  to  the  3d  of  October,  1801 ), 
together  with  their  arms,  flores,  baggage,  effedis,  and  pro- 
perty of  ail  kinds,  official  papers,  and  depofits,  one  field 
piece  to  each  battalion  and  fquadron,  with  ammunition,  & c. 
&c.  See.  the  whole  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
French  republic  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  determined  by 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  French  army. 

Anfwer.  The  French  forces,  the  auxiliary  troops,  and 
all  the  individuals  deferibed  in  the  4th  article,  fhall  be  em- 
barked in  the  ports  of  Alexandria  (unlefs  after  an  amicable 


convention  it  fhould  be  found  more  expeditions  to  embark 
a part  of  them  at  Aboukir),  as  foon  as  veffels  can  be  pre- 
pared, the  allied  powers  at  the  fame  time  engaging  that  the 
embarkation  fhall  take  place,  if  poffible,  ten  days  after  the 
capitulation  fhall  be  figned  ; they  fhall  receive  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  fhall  carry  away  their  arms  and  baggage,  fliall 
not  be  prifoners  of  war,  and  fliall  moreover  take  with  them 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  from  four  to  eight  pounders,  with  ten 
rounds  of  fhot  to  each  gun  ; they  fliall  be  conveyed  to  a 
French  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Art.  6.  The  French  (hips  of  war,  with  their  full  com- 
plement, and  all  merchant  lhips,  to  whatever  nation  cr  in- 
dividuals they  may  belong,  even  thofe  of  nations  at  war  with 
the  allied  powers,  or  thole  that  are  the  property  of  owners 
or  merchants,  who  were  fubjefts  of  the  allied  powers  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  fliall  depart  with  the  French  ar- 
my, in  order  that  thofe  that  are  {hips  of  war  may  be.rdtorcd 
to  the  French  government,  and  the  merchant  ihips  to  their 
owners,  or  to  their  affignees. 

Anfwer.  Refufed.  All  veffels  fliall  be  delivered  up  as 
they  are. 

Art.  7.  Every  Angle  fhip  that,  from  the  prefent  day  to 
the  30th  Frudtidor,  fliall  arrive  from  the  French  republic, 
or  any  of  her  aliies,  into  the  ports  or  roads  of  Alexandria, 
fliall  be  comprehended  in  this  capitulation.  Every  fhip  oi 
war  or  commerce,  belonging  to  France,  or  to  the  allies  of 
the  Republic,  that  fliall  arrive  in  the  port  or  road  of  Alex- 
andria within  the  twenty  days  immediately  following  the 
evacuation  of  that  place,  fliall  not  be  conlidered  as  lawful 
prize,  but  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty,  with  her  equipage  and 
cargo,  and  be  furnifhed  with  a paffport  from  the  allied 
powers. 

Anfwer.  Refufed. 

Art.  8.  The  French  and  auxiliary  troops,  the  civil  and 
military  agents,  attached  to  the  army,  and  all  other  indivi- 
duals deferibed  in  the  preceding  articles,  (hall  be  embarked 
on  board  fome  French  or  other  veffels,  a flu  ally  in  the  ports 
of  Alexandria,  as  fliall  be  in  a condition  to  go  to  fea,  or  on 
board  thofe  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  5th  article. 

Art.  9.  Commifiioners  Shall  be  named  by  each  party  to 
regulate  the  number  of  veffels  to  be  employed,  the  number 
of  men  to  be  embarked  upon  them,  and  generally  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  difficulties  that  may  arife  in  cairying  into 
execution  the  prefent  capitulation.  Thofe  commifiioners 
fhall  agree  upon  the  different  positions  which  final!  be  taken 
by  the  (hips  now  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  thofe  which 
fliall  be  furniihed  by  the  allied  powers,  fo  that  by  a well-re- 
gulated arrangement,  every  occafion  of  difference  between 
the  crews  of  the  feveral  nations  may  be  avoided. 

Anfwer.  Ail  thefe  details  will  be  regulated  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  admiral,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  French'  navy,  named 
by  the  general  in  chief. 

Art.  10.  Merchants  and  owners  of  {hips,  of  whatever 
nation  or  religion  they  may  be,  and  alfo  the  inhabitants  of 
E-rypt,  and  of  every  other  country,  who  may  at  the  prefent 
time  be  in  Alexandria,  whether  Syrians,  Cophts,  Greeks, 
Arabs,  Jews,  &c.  and  who  fliall  be  defirous  of  following 
the  French  army,  fhall  be  embarked  with,  and  enjoy  the 
fame  advantage  with  that  army  ; they  fliall  be  at  liberty  to 
remove  their  property  of  all  kinds,  and  to  leave  power  for 
the  difpofal  of  what  they  may  not  be  able  to  take  away.  All 
arrangements,  ail  fales,  all  ftipulations,  whether  of  com- 
merce or  of  any  other  nature  made  by  them,  (hall  be  ftridtiy 
carried  into  effect  after  their  departure,  and  be  maim:  ned 
by  the  generals  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  Thofe  who  may  prefer  remaining  in  Eg\ . t a 
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certain  time.,  on  account  of  their  private  affairs,  fhall  be  at 
liberty  fo  to  do,  and  dial!  have  full  protection  from  the  al- 
lied powers  ; thofe  alfo  who  may  be  defirous  of  eftabhfhing 
themfelves  in  Egypt,  (hail  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  which  they  were  in  pofTefTion  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French. 

Anfwer.  Every  article  of  merchandize,  whether  in  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  or  on  board  the  veffels  that  are  in  the 
ports,  (hall  be  provifionally  at  the  difpofition  of  the  allied 
powers ; but  fubjeCt  to  fuel)  definitive  regulation  as  may  be 
determined  by  eitabliflied  ufage,  and  the  laav  of  nations. 
Private  merchants  (hall  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  French 
army,  or  they  may  remain  in  the  country  in  fecurity. 

Art.  II.  "None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  or  of  any 
other  nation  or  religion,  (hall  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduCt  during  the  period  of  the  French  troops  having  been 
in  the  country,  particularly  for  having  taken  arms  in  their 
favour,  or  having  been  employed  by  them, 

Anfwer.  Granted. 

Art.  12.  The  troops,  and  all  others  who  may  be  em- 
barked with  them,  (hall  be  fed  during  their  paffage,  and  un- 
til their  arrival  in  France,  at  the  expence  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  French  navy. 
The  allied  powers  (hall  fupply  every  thing  that  may  be  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  embarkation. 

Anfwer.  The  troops,  and  all  others  who  may  be  em- 
' barked  with  them,  (hall  be  fed  during  their  paffage,  and  un- 
til their  arrival  in  France,  at  the  expence  of  the  allied 
powers,  according  to  the  ufage  eftablilhed  in  the  marine  of 
England. 

Art.  1,3.  The  confuls  and  all  other  public  agents,  of  the 
feveral  powers  in  alliance  with  the  French  republic,  (hall 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
which  are  granted  by  civilized  nations  to  diplomatic  agents. 
Their  property,  all  their  effeefs  asid  papers,  (hall  be  relpeft- 
. ed,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  allied  powers  : 
they  (hall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  or  to  remain,  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

Anfwer.  The  confuls  and  all  other  public  agents  of  the 
powers  in  alliance  witli  the  French  republic,  (hall  be  at  li- 
berty to  remain  or  to  retire,  as  they  may  judge  fit.  Their 
property  and  effedds  of  any  kind,  together  with  their  papers, 
(hall  be  preferved  for  them,  provided  they  conduct  them- 
felves  with  loyalty,  and  conformably  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Art.  14.  The  fick  who  may  be  judged  by  the  medical 
ftaff  of  the  army  to  be  in  a (late  for  removal,  (hall  be  em- 
barked at  the  fame  time  with  the  army,  upon  hofpital  (hips 
properly  furniflied  with  medicines,  provifions,  and  every 
other  (lore  that  may  be  neceffary  for  their  fituation  ; and 
they  (hall  be  attended  with  French  furgeons.  Thofe  of  the 
fick  who  may  not  be  in  a condition  to  undertake  the  voy- 
age, (hall  be  delivered  over  to  the  care  and  humanity  of  the 
allied  powers.  French  phyficians  and  other  medical  affi (lance 
(hall  be  left  for  their  care,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expence 
of  the  allied  powers,  who  (hall  fend  them  to  France  as  foon 
as  their  (late  of  health  will  permit,  together  with  any  thing 
belonging  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  propofed 
for  the  reft  of  the  army. 

Anfwer.  Granted.  The  (hips  deftined  for  hofpitals  (hall 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  may  fall  fick 
during  the  paffage.  The  medical  ftaff  of  the  two  armies 
(hall  concert  together  in  what  manner  to  difpofe  of  thofe  of 
the  fick,  who,  having  contagious  diforders,  ought  not  to 
have  communication  with  the  others. 

Art.  15.  Horfe  tranfports  for  conveying  fixty  horfes, 
with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  fubliftence  during  the 
paffage,  (hall  be  furniftted. 


Anfwer.  Gi  anted. 

Art.  1 6.  The  individuals  compofing  the  Inftitiite  of 
Egypt,  and  the  commiffion  of  arts,  (ball  carry  with  them 
all  the  papers,  plans,  memoirs,  colleftions  of  natural  hiilory, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  art  and  antiquity,  coliedled  by 
them  in  Egypt. 

Anfwer,  The  members  of  the  Inftitiite  may  carry  with 
them  ail  the  inllruments  of  arts  and  fcience,  which  they 
have  brought  from  France  ; but  the  Arabian  manuferipts, 
the  Hatties,  and  other  eoileiftions  which  have  been  made  for 
the  French  republic,  fnall  be  confide-red  as  public  property, 
and  fuhjcCt  to  the  difpofal  of  the  generals  of  the  combined 
army. 

General  Hope  having  declared,  in  confequence  of  fome 
obftrvations  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  arm-v, 
that  he  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  article,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  a reference  thereupon  (hotild  be  made  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  combined  army. 

Art.  17.  The  veffels  which  (hall  be  employed  in  con- 
veying the  French  and  auxiliary  army,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent perfons  who  (hall  accompany  it,  (hall  be  efcorted  by 
(hips  of  war  belonging  to  the  allied  powers,  who  formally 
engage  that  they  (hall  not  in  any  manner,  be  molefted  during 
their  voyage  ; the  iafety  of  fuch  of  thefe  veffels  as  may  be 
feparated  by  Itrefs  of  weather,  or  other  accidents,  (hall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  generals  of  the  allied  powers  ; the  veffels 
conveying  the  French  army  (hall  not,  under  any  pretence, 
touch  at  any  other  than  the  French  coaft,  except  in  cafe  of 
tibfiftute  neceffity. 

Anfwer.  Granted.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  entering  into  a reciprocal  engagement  that 
none  of  thefe  veffels  (hall  be  molefted  during  their  (lay  in 
France,  or  on  their  return  ; he  equally  engaging  that  they 
(hall  be  furnifhed  with  every  thing  which  may  be  neceffary, 
according  to  the  conftant  praftice  of  European  powers. 

Art.  iS.  At  the  time  of  giving  up  the  camps  and  forts 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  third  article,  the  prifoners  in 
Egypt  (hall  be  refpeftively  given  up  on  both  Tides. 

Anlwer.  Granted. 

Art.  19.  Commilfioners  (hall  be  named  to  receive  the 
artillery  of  the  place  and  of  the  forts,  (lores,  magazines, 
plans,  and  other  articles  that  the  French  leave  to  the  allied 
powers;  and  lilts  and  inventories  (hall  be  made  out,  (igned 
by  the  comtniftaries  of  the  different  powers,  according  as 
the  forts  and  magazines  (hall  be  given  up  to  the  allied  pow- 
ers. 

Anfwer.  Granted.  Provided  that  all  the  plans  of  the 
city  and  forts  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  all  maps  of  the  coun- 
try, (hall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Engli(h  commiffary.  The 
batteries,  cifterns,  and  other  public  buildings,  (hall  alfo  be 
given  up  in  the  condition  in  which  they  actually  are. 

Art.  20.  A paffport  fltall  be  granted  to  a French  armed 
veffel,  in  order  to  convey  to  Toulon,  immediately  after  the 
camps  and  forts  before-mentioned  (hall  be  given  up,  officers 
charged  by  the  commander  in  chief  to  carry  to  his  govern- 
ment the  prefent  capitulation. 

Anfwer.  Granted.  But  if  it  is  a French  veffel  it  (hall 
not  be  armed. 

Art.  21.  On  giving  up  the  camps  and  forts  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  articles,  hoftages  (hall  be  given  on  b«$th 
fides,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the  prefent 
treaty.  They  (hall  be  chofen  from  among  the  officers  of 
rank  in  the  refpe&ive  armies  : namely,  four  from  the  French 
army,  two  from  the  Britifh  troops,  and  two  from  the  troops 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  four  French  hoftages  (hall  be 
embarked  on  board  the  Englilh  (hip,  commanding  the 
fquadron  ; and  the  four  Britifh  and  Turkiffi  hoftages  on 
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beard  one  of  the  veffels  which  fliall  carry  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  the  lieutenant  generals.  They  fliall  all  be  recipro- 
cally  delivered  up  on  their  arrival  in  France. 

Anfvver.  There  fliall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  French  army,  four  officers  of  lank  as 
hottages  : namely,  one  officer  of  the  navy,  one  officer  of  the 
Britifli  army,  and  two  officers  of  the  Turkifll  army.  The 
commander  in  chief  fliall,  in  like  manner,  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Britifli  army  four  officers 
of  rank.  The  hoftages  fliall  be  reltored  on  both  fides  at  the 
period  of  the  embarkation. 

Art.  22.  If  any  difficulties  fliould  arife  during  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prefent  capitulation,  they  fliall  be  amicably 
fettled  by  the  commiffaries  of  the  armies. 

Anfwer.  Granted. 

(Signed)  Keith,  Admiral. 

J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant 
General,  Commander  in  Chief. 
Hussim,  Capitan  Pacha. 
Abdoullah  Jacques  Francois 
Menou,  General  in  Chief  of  the 
French  Army. 

James  Kempt,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Secretary. 

Capitulation  denotes  alfo  a kind  of  treaty,  pafla  con- 
'vsnta,  or  original  contract,  drawn  up  by  the  electors,  in  the 
mme  of  the  princes  and  dates  of  the  empire,  before  the 
eleftion  of  an  emperor;  which  the  emperor  is  to  ratify  be- 
fore his  coronation  ; and  to  obferve  inviolable  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign. 

The  imperial  capitulations  have  only  been  obtained  fince 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  before  which  time  the  ordinary  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  empire  ferved  in  lieu  ot  thefe  capitulations. 
They  were  occafioned  by  the  jtaloufy  the  German  princes 
had  entertained  of  the  too  great  power  of  the  emperor. 
Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  furnamed  the  Wife,'  paffes  for  the 
author  of  the  imperial  capitulation  ; who,  declining  the  em- 
pire, which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
advifed  the  eleftors  to  choofe  Charles  V.  under  filch  con- 
ditions as  might  fecure  the  liberty  of  the  empire.  The 
defign  of  the  capitulation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent 
the  emperor  from  abufing  his  power  to  the  oppreffion  of  the 
people  ; apd,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
breaking  in  on  the  juft  rights  of  the  emperor.  And  the 
principal  points  which  the  emperor  undertakes  to  obferve 
are  the  defence  of  the  church  and  empire,  an  obfervance  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  and  a maintenance  and 
prefervation  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
electors,  princes,  and  other  ftates  of  the  empire,  fpecified  in 
the  capitulation.  ri  le  imperial  capitulations  are  coniidered 
as  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  ; and  though  the  drawing 
up,  prefenti-ng,  procuring  the  fignature,  and  taking  care  of 
the  execution  of  them,  be  committed  to  the  electors,  they 
are  reputed  the  aft  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  alfo,  when  elefted,  figns  the 
emperor’s  capitulation,  as  being  in  right  of  fuch  eleftion  to 
fucceed  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

CAPITULUM,  in  Anatomy,  a little  head,  efpecially  of  a 
bone,  anfwering  to  the  Greek  condylus. 

Capitulum,  in  Botany , the  head,  or  compound  flower 
of  any  plant ; being  compofed  of  many  leaves  and  threads 
or  ftamina,  clofely  connefted  in  a globofe,  circular  or  difeoua 
figure;  as  the  flowers  of  bluebottles,  fcabiouss  carduus, 
&c. 

Capitulum,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
fituated  in  the  mountains  above  Preneile,  in  the  country  of 
the  Hernici,  according  to  Strabo.  Pliny  calls  it  “ Capi- 
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tulum  Hernieum,”  and  Frontinus  “ Capitolum,”  and  fay* 
that  it  received  a colony  conformably  to  the  law  of  Sylla. 

Capitulum,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art , was  a tranf- 
verfe  beam,  wherein  were  holes  through  which  paffed  the 
Airings  whereby  the  arms  of  huge  engines,  as  ballift®,  cata- 
pult®, and  fcorpions,  were  played  or  worked.  Vitruv.  de 
Arch.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

Capitulum,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers , denoted  part  of  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  read  and  explained. 

In  which  fenfe  they  faid,  ire  ad  capitulum , to  go  to  fuch  a 
leflure.  Afterwards  the  place  or  apartment  where  fuch 
theological  exercifes  were  performed,  was  denominated  domus 
capituli. 

CAPITURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace* 
fituatein  the  country  of  mount  Rhodope.  Procopius. 

CAPIVACCIO,  Jerom,  in  Medical  Biography,  a 
native  of  Padua,  where  he  arrived  at  the  higheft  honours  of 
his  profeffion.  In  what  year  he  was  born  is  not  known, 
but  probably  about  1525.  In  15  5 2,  having  paffed  through 
the  ufual  degrees,  he  was  made  profeffor  in  medicine,  an 
office  he  continued  to  hold  with  credit  upwards  of  30  years, 
his  leftures  being  always  numeroufly  attended.  He  was 
alfo  in  great  requeft  as  a praftitioner,  and  particularly  famed 
for  his  (kill  in  curing  the  lues  venerea,  by  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  amaffed  a very  large  property.  This  accounts  for  his 
refufing  to  remove  to  Pifa,  though  invited  thither  by  the 
offer  ol  a large  falary  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  He 
wrote  on  every  branch  of  medicine  ; and,  as  moil  of  his 
works  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  we  may  fuppofe  not 
unflolfully,  though  they  are  now  generally  fuperfeded  by 
nevver  opinions.  He  died  in  1589.  The  titles  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  works  are,  “ De  Lue  Venerea  Acroafes,” 
Spins,  1590.  Francf.  1594,  8vo.  He  ufually  began  the 
cure  with  giving  the  decottion  of  guiacum  and  farfapanll  ; 
thofe  not  fucceeding,  he  had  recourfc  to  mercurial  inunftion. 
“ Methodus  Praftic®  Median®,  omnium  Corporis  Humani 
Adfeftuum  Caufas,  Signa,  et  Curationes  exhibens,”  Ven. 
1591,  fol.  “ Methodus  Anatomica,  five  Ars  Confecandi,” 
edited  by  Teucer,  with  a differtation  in  praife  of  anatomy. 
A compendium,  containing  deferiptions  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  taken  from  Galen.  Venet.  1593.  Alfo,  “ De 
Foetus  Formatione,  De  Signis  Virginitatis,  de  Urinis,”  See . 
Thefe,  with  feveral  other  fmaller  pieces,  were  collefted  and 
pubiifhed  together  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Omnia,”  fol. 
Venet.  1597,  reprinted  1601-3,  6,  and  17.  Allruc  De 
Morb.  Ven.  Douglas  Bib.  and  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Anat. 
et  Chirurg. 

A malignant  and  fatal  fever  raging  at  Venice  in  1576, 
Capivaccio  was  fent  for  to  give  his  affiftance  in  repreffing  it. 
But  his  endeavours  not  proving  fuccefsful,  and  havino-  un- 
fortunately on  his  arrival  declared  the  fever  not  to  be°con- 
tagious,  he  was  fent  away  in  difgrace.  More  than  1 00,000 
of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  been  fwept  off  by  the 
fever. 

CAPIVARD,  in  Zoology.  See  Capybara. 

CAPIVI.  See  B ALSAM.  , 

C A P N E L _ZE O N , f r o m xoto;,  fmoke,  aud  eAkiov,  oil,  among 
Ancient  Natura/ifts,  denotes  a fptcies  of  refin,  which  flow* 
fpontaneoufly,  being  warmer,  thinner,  and  more  fluid  than  all 
other  forts  of  rtfins,  fo  as  nearly  to  approach  the  nature  of 
oil,  and  evaporating  plentifully  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  ; 
whence  the  denomination,  which  imports  as  much  as  fmoak- 
ing  oil.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  called  pffanthos,  or  flower  of 
pitch. 

CAPNIA,  in  Botany,  (from  mitw a,  foot,)  a genus  formed 
by  Ventenat  for  the  umbilicated  lichens  of  Liunaeus. 

CAPNICON,  Antiquity , chimney-money,  or  a tax 
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which  the  Roman  emperors  levied  for  fmoke,  and  which 
of  confequence  was  due  from  all,  even  the  pooreft,  who  kept 
a fire.  This  was  firft  invented  by  Nicephorus. 

CAPNIO,  ir<  Biography.  See  Reuchlin. 

CAPNISTON,  among  Ancient  Phyficians,  denotes  oil 
whofe  fumes,  rendered  aromatic  by  burning  fpices,  are  con- 
veyed to  a part  affefted. 

CAPNITIS,  or  Capnitas  j^afpis,  in  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Ancients,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  chalcedony,  of  a 
bfownifh  ground,  clouded  with  a large  mill  of  blackifh, 
looking  like  a column  of  fmoke.  The  ancients  alfo  called 
our  common  chalcedony  a jafper,  not  allotting  any  peculiar 
generical  name  to  thtfe  mifty  (louts  ; and  the  name  they 
gave  this  fpecies  very  happily  expriffed  its  character,  be- 
caufe  it  looks  exactly  as  if  obfcured  by  a cloud  of  thick 
fmoke.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times  found  in  Germany  and  France,  but  is  feldom  worked 
into  any  thing  better  than  knife-hafts.  See  Chalcedony. 

CAPNOIDES,  in  Botany.  (Tourn.  and  Gartner.)  See 
Fu maria,  Capnoides,  and  Lutea. 

CAPNOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination  by  means  of 
fmoke,  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  their  facrifices.  The  word 
comes  from  kmi®;,  fmoke,  and  pcm-ci a,,,  divination.  The  ge- 
neral rule  was,  when  the  fmoke  was  thin  and  light,  and  rofe 
ftraight  up,  it  was  a good  omen  ; if  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
ill  one. 

There  was  alfo  another  fpecies  of  capnomancy,  confiding 
in  the  obfervation  of  the  fmoke  rifing  from  poppy  and  jeffa- 
min-feeds  cad  upon  light  coals. 

CAPNOPH YLLUM,  in  Botany , a genus  formed  by 
Gaertner  for  the  Conlum  Afrlcanum  of  Linnaeus,  with  the 
following  character.  Umbel  compound,  confiding  of  few 
rays  ; lateral  rays  of  the  partial  umbel  barren  ; central  on£ 
very  (hort,  fertile.  Involucres  very  (hort,  each  confiding  of 
about  three  leaves.  Corolla  irregular.  Fruit,  nearly  feffile  ; 
ridges  muricated  with  tubercles.  See  Conium  Afrlcanum. 

CAPNOS,  (Lobe!).  See  Fumaria  officinalis , and 
fplcata. 

CAPO*  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius 
and  fome  others  to  the  fi(h  called  coccyx  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  cuculus  by  the  Latin  writers.  It  is  prefumed 
to  be  a fpecies  of  trigla,  mod  likely  the  modern  trigla  gurnnr- 
dus ; or,  perhaps,  applied  indifcriminately  to  that  fpecies, 
and  trigla  lyra. 

Capo,  Ital.  the  head,  or  beginning  of  any  production. 
In  vocal  mufic,  particularly  in  opera  fongs  of  two  drains, 
da  capo,  at  the  end  of  the  (econd  drain,  is  an  injnnftion  to 
return  to  the  beginning  of  the  air  or  movement,  or  to  any 
part  of  it  where  this  character  of  reference  can  be  dif- 
covered,  and  purfue  its  courfe  as  far  as  this  fign  T,  which 
is  placed  over  the  finale  note.  See  Segno  and  Corona. 

Capo-Bianco,  in  Geography,  a canton  of  the  department 
of  Golo,  or  ifie  of  Corfica,  containing  4147  inhabitants. 

Capo  d’ljlria,  a fea-port  town  of  Idria,  belonging  to 
the  date  of  Venice,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Udina, 
fituate  in  the  gulf  of  Triefte,  in  an  unhealthy  didrift,  near 
fait  marfhes ; 7 miles  S.  of  Triefte.  N.  lat.  450  48'.  E.  long. 
J4°* 

CAPOC,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  cotton,  fo  fine  and  fo 
fhort,  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
to  line  palanquins,  to  make  beds,  mattreffes,  cufhions,  pil- 
lows, See. 

CAPO  ETA,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Cyprinus,  in- 
habiting the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  in  winter  migrating  up  the 
rivers.  The  anal  fin  has  nine  rays,  the  third  ray  of  the 
dorfal  and  anal  being  the  longeft,  and  ferrated  downwards ; 
and  it  has  two  cirrhi.  Gmelin. 


COPOLETTO,  a town  and  port  of  Afia,  in  Georgia, 
feated  on  the  Black  Sea. 

CAPOLINIERI,  a fmall  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Elba, 

near  the  coaft  of  Tufcany. 

CAPOLITA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  America, 
in  the  province  of  Guaxaca,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  iS  miles  N.  E.  of  Tangoloiargo. 

CAPOLLIN,  in  Botany,  Mexlcanor.um  Hernandez.,  feu 
Gerafus  dulcls  Indica.  It  is  a tree  of  moderate  bi.niefs,  with 
leaves  like  thofe  of  an  almond,  or  our  country  cherry  tree. 
The  flowers  hang  down  in  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fruit  rcfembling  our  cherries.  It  bloflbms  in  the  fpring,  and 
bears  fruit  all  the  fumrner  ; it  requires  a temperate  climate, 
and  grows  in  gardens  and  fields  in  Mexico,  as  well  fponta- 
taneoutly  as  by  cultivation. 

The  juice  of  the  young  buds  mollifies  the  tongue  when 
parched  by  heat.  A decobfion  of  the  bark  being  expofed 
to  the  fun  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  weight  of  a dram  of  it 
taken,  cures  the  dyfentery.  The  powder  helps  inflamma- 
tions. In  times  of  dearth,  they  make  bread  and  drink  of 
the  fruit  ; but  it  affords  an  aliment  inclining  to  melancholy,, 
giving  a ranknefs  to  the  breath,  and  making  the  teeth  black. 
There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  tree,  which  differ  only  in 
fruit  } but  all  of  them  hang  in  clufttrs. 

CAPON,  in  Rural  Economy,  a cock  chicken,  which  has 
been  caftrated  as  foon  as  left  by  the  hen,  or  as  foon  as  he- 
begins  to  crow.  Capons  are  ufeful  to  lead  chickens,  duck- 
lings, young  turkeys,  pheafants,  or  partridges,  as  they  do 
it  better  than  hens,  and  at  the  lame  time  defend  them  better, 
from  birds  of  prey,  and,  from  the  largenefs  of  their  bodies, 
they  can  cover  a greater  number  of  them,  and  much  more 
completely.  See  Poultry. 

'Capon’s  Tail-grafs.  SeeFcsTUCA. 

CAPONIER,  in  French  Caponiers,  or  Caponniere,. 
a fort  of  double  covert-way,  with  a parapet  on  each  fide. 
Hoping,  arid  terminating  in  the  form  of  a glacis.  All  com- 
munications of  this  fort  and  form',  between  either  the  body 
of  the  place  and  the  outworks,  or  between  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  coveit-way , and  either  arrows  or  other  works  at  the 
Pliant  angles  of  the  glacis,  or  between  the  faliant  angles  of 
the  covert  way,  and  detatched  redoubts,  or  works  advanced 
to  fome  diftance  beyond  the  glacis,  for  the  purpofe  of  oc- 
cupying particular  fpots  of  ground,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s 
getting  poffcfiion  of  Vaem,  may  with  propriety  be,  and 
fometimes  are,  called  caponiers. 

When  the  communication  is  direftly  oppofite  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain,  and  extends  from  the  'tenailles  acrofs  a 
dry  ditch  to  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counter-fcarp,  or 
of  the  ravelin,  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  has  a 
banquette  on  each  fide,  as  alfo  a parapet,  which  terminates 
in  the  ditch  in  a gentle  dope,  in  the  form  of  a glacis,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  from  its  interior  fide.  The 
infide  of  it  is  excavated  from  two  to  four  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ditch,  and  the  parapet  is  raifed  from  three  to 
five  feet  above  the  fame  level.  It  ferves  as  a fafe  paffage 
for  the  troops  from  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  counter- 
fcarp  and  outworks.  Such  caponiers  are  frequently  made 
in  dry  ditches,  even  when  there  are  no  tenailles  oppofite 
to  the  curtains. 

The  principal  ufe  of  fuch  caponiers  is  to  defend,  direftly, 
the  paffage  of  the  ditch  oppofite  to  the  faces  of  the  baftions, 
and  to  afford  the  foldiers  a fecure  communication  between 
the  body  of  the  place  and  the  outworks.  To  prevent  their 
being  feen,  as  they  are  quitting  or  leaving  them,  the  re-enter- 
ing  angles  of  the  counter-fcarp  are  often  partly  cut  oft  by 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  curtaips  and  excavations,  or  lodg- 
ments 
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ments  are  made  in  thofe  places,  fometimes  in  one  form  and 
fometimes  in  another. 

When  fuch  a communication  is  made  between  a faliant 
•ano'le  of  the  covert- way  and  a work  on  one  at  the  foot  of 
the  placis,  it  is  commonly  from  twenty  four  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  has  a traverfe  at  its  entrance,  about  eighteen  feet 
thick,  with  a pafibge  fix  or  eight  feet  wide  round  it. 

When  fuch  a communication  is  made  from  a faliant  angle 
of  the  covert-way  to  a detached  redoubt,  or  other  work, 
advanced  beyond  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  it  is  ufuaily  from 
thirty  to  thirty-fix  feet  wide  ; and  when  it  is  of  any  con- 
fiderable  length,  has  commonly  two  traverfes,  one  at  its  en- 
trance, and  the  other  in  the  middle,  or  about  halt  way  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

It  was  the  cultom  formetly  to  cover  the  caponier  with 
thick  planks,  and  a quantity  of  earth  upon  them,  and  to 
open  fmall  embrazures  or  loop-holes  in  each  parapet,  for 
firing  through  on  the  enemy.  But  the  fmokt  of  the  powder 
occationed  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  toxtlie  men  in 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  cultomary  now  to  cover  them,  during  a 
fege,  only  with  hurdles  or  blinds,  fufficiently  to  fecure  the 
men  emploved  in  defending  them  againtt  Hones,  which  the 
enemv  may  throw  into  the  ditch  to  make  them  abandon  it. 
The  fame  nuifance  and  inconvenience  from  fmoke  would  be 
found  to  arife  from  the  making  ufe  of  fire-arms  in  fuch 
cafcmated  galleries,  witii  loop-holes  in  the  counttr-fcarp,  as 
thole  in  fome  of  the  works  at  Portfmouth.  Other  arms 
or  offenfive  weapons  than  fire-arms  might,  undoubtedly,  be 
made  ufe  of  in  them,  with  much  lefs  inconvenience  than 
mufkets,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  greater  efleCt  and  cer- 
tainty, at  fo  fhort  a diitance  as  the  width  of  the  ditch.  See 

P ORTIF1CATION,  Jig . I 8 . 

CAPO  RALE,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  performer  on 
the  violoncello,  who  came  into  England  about  the  year  i 734, 
and  was  much  admired  for  the  full  and  fweet  tone  which 
he  drew  from  his  inftrument  ; which  was  his  principal 
merit : for  he  was  no  deep  mufician,  nor  had  he  a powerful 
hand  ; yet  he  was  always  heard  with  great  partiality  by  the 
public,  and  Handel  frequently  compofed  fongs  exprefsly  to 
difplay  his  intelligible  talent  of  tone. 

CAPORALI,  C/esar,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Perugia,  in  1530,  and  having  been  fucceffively  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  ftveral  cardinals,  died  in  1601,  at  the  feat 
of  his  patron  Afcanio,  marquis  of  Cargno.  As  a poet  in  the 
berniefque,  or  burlefque  ftyle,  he  excelled  mod  of  thofe  who 
wrote  in  the  fame  ftyle,  particularly  in  decency  of  fubjedl 
and  imagery.  His  mod  popular  piece  was  a fatire  on  courts 
and  courtiers,  expofing  to  ridicule  and  contempt  thofe  who 
fink  into  fervility  and  wretchednefs  by  afpiring  to  fortunes 
in  an  attendance  on  the  great.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  poems 
of  the  romantic  clafs,  as  his  “ Life  of  Mecsenas,”  left  un- 
finimed,  and  two  comedies,  viz.  “ Lo  Seiocco,”  and  “ La 
Ninnetta  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1605.  A collection  of 

I his  poems,  w'th  the  obfervations  of  his  fon,  Charles,  was 
pubhfbed  at  Venice,  in  1656  and  1662.  Tirabofchi.  Mo- 
reri.  Gen.  Biog. 

CAPORNACK,  in  Geography,  a town  and  cadle  of 
Hungary,  in  Sclavonia. 

CAPOT,  at  Picquet,  is  when  one  of  the  gameders  wins 
all  the  caids,  in  which  cafe  he  gains  forty  points. 

CAPO-TASTO,  in  Mujic,  in  high  drifts  on  the  violon- 
cello, is  drortenmg  the  dtitigs,  by  making  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  ferve  as  a nut  on  the  finger-board  ; by  which  means 
the  four  fingers  can  play  as  many  padages  without  altering 
the  pofition  of  the  hand,  as  in  its  natural  pofitien,  without 
drifting. 


CAPOTENA,  or  Capotana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Ada,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Ana. 

CAPOTES,  a mountain  in  Afia,  in  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  one  of  the  fources  of  the  Euphrates. 

CA-POUDIA,  the  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius,  the  Am- 
monis  P romontorium  of  Strabo,  and  the  Promontorium  Bra- 
nhodes  of  Ptolemy,  a long  narrow  (lip  of  land,  dretching  it- 
fclf  a great  way  into  the  fea,  on  the  wedern  coalt  of  the  an- 
cient Bizacium,  or  Tunis.  Upon  the  point  ot  this  pro- 
montory are  the  ruins  of  the  city  that  was  built  there  by 
Judinian  ; where  is  likewife  a high  round  watch-tower. 
Two  more  of  the  like  kind  occur  between  this  place  and 
Stax  ; which  are  neceifary  guides  to  mariners  in  approach- 
ing this  low  and  dangerous  coalt.  To  the  S.E.  of  Ca-poti- 
dia  are  the  two  flat  and  contiguous  iflands  of  the  “ Qner- 
kinofs,”  the  ancient  “ Circina,”  and  “ Circinitis,”  at  the 
diitance  of  live  leagues.  At  tbe.fe  ifiands  Strabo  and  other 
ancient  geographers  fix  the  beginning  of  the  Leffer  Syrtis  ; 
though  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion,  that  it  fhould  rather  com- 
mence at  Ca  poudia.  N.  lat.  350  2'.  E.  long.  1 r°  30'. 

CAPOUL,  or  Capul,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine 
iflands,  King  a little  fouth  of  Luqon.  It  is  three  leagues 
in  compaf-  ; the  foil  is  fertile,  agreeable,  and  commodious 
for  the  Indians,  who  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Bifayas. 

CAPOZWAR.  a (mail  but  firong  town  of  Hungary, 
feated  Oifthe  river  Capoz. 

CAPPA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Scitena,  having 
double  feales  on  the  lides  of  the  head.  Found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

CAPPADINE,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  filk  flock,  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  filk-vvorm  cod,  after  the  true 
filk  has  been  wound  off.  It  is  alio  called  Iqjjis  and  carbafs, 
becaufe  (light  (luffs  under  thofe  names  are  made  of  it. 

CAPPADOCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Hi/lory,  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  S)r:a  or  Affyna,  and 
borrowed  the  name  of  Cappadocia,  according  to  Pliny  (1.  vi.  c. 
3.)  from  the  river  Cappadox,  or  according  to  Herodian  (aptid 
Sttphan.)  from  Cappadccus,  the  founder  of  this  kingdom. 
In  ancient  timec,  this  kingdom  comprehended  the  whole  of 
that  country,  which  lies  between  mount  Taurus  and  the 
Euxine  fea  ; and  was  divided  by  the  Perfians  into  two  fatra- 
pies,  or  governments  ; and  by  the  Macedonians,  under  the 
lucceffors  of  Alexander,  into  two  kingdoms  ; the  one  called 
“ Cappadocia  ad  Taurum,”  and  “ Cappadocia  Magna,”  the 
other  “ Cappadocia  ad  Pontum,”  and  commonly  “ Pontus,” 
which  fee. 

Cappadocia  Magna , or  “ Cappadocia”  properly  fo  called, 
lay  between  the  38th  and  41H  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus,  from  which  it  was  fepa- 
rated  by  a long  chain  of  mountains,  Haring  towards  the 
weft  the  appellations  of  Lithrus  and  Ophlimis,  and  towards 
the  eaft  that  of  Paryadrae;  on  the  fouth,  by  Lvcaonia,  and 
part  of  Armenia  Minor;  or,  according  to  M.  d’Anvilie,  by 
mount  Taurus,  which  feparated  it  from  Comagena  and  Cili- 
cia ; on  the  weft,  by  Galatia  and  Phrygia  ; and  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  or,  if  it  be 
made  to  comprife  this  latter  province,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  feparated  it  from  Sophe- 
11a.  In  the  time  of  Archelaus,  Cappadocia  was  divided  into 
ten  prefectures,  five  of  which  lay  near  mount  Taurus,  viz. 
Melitena,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and  Iffauritis  ; and  the 
other  five  comprehended  the  remaining  part  of  the  kingdom, 
of  the  fituation  and  principal  towns  of  which  Strabo  has 
given  no  information.  According  to  Ptolemy  Cappadocia, 
to  which  he  alfo  annexes  Pontus,  was  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Galatia  ; on  the  fouth  by  Cilicia,  and  part  of  Syria 
towards  the  Amanus  ; on  the  eaft"by  Armenia  Major  and 
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the  Euphrates ; and  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  Euxine 
fea,  which  extended  from  Amifus  in  Galatia  to  the  branch 
of  the  Amanus  that  bounded  the  country  on  the  eaft.  The 
emperor  Valens  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces,  viz. 
Cappadocia  Prima”  and  “ Cappadocia  Secunda,”  of  which 
latter  Tyana  wan  the  metropolis.  The  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia, in  ancient  times,  was  Mazaca  or  Enfebia,  called 
afterwards  Cafarcn , which  fee.  Its  other  cities  of  note  were 
Comana,  Nyfi'a,  Nazian^um,  Arclielais,  Dioctefarea,  Faufti- 
nopoHs,  Cabiftra,  and  Pterium,  which  iee  refpeCtively.  The 
principal  rivers  of  this  country  were  the  Meias,  the  Halys, 
and  the  Sams. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  national  character-  of  the 
Cappadocians  at  an  early  period  and  under  their  firft  fove- 
reigns,  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  reputed  lafci- 
vious,  lewd,  ar.d  addidfed  to  all  manner  of  vice  ; and  they 
were  deemed  fo  infamous  among  other  nations,  that  a 
wicked  and  impious  man  was  emphatically  called  a “ Cappa- 
docian.” The  following  very  ancient  Greek  epigram,  ap- 
plied to  the  Cappadoeianc,  is  recorded  by  Conliantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus : 

“ Kw7?7Tu.$oy.m  Tro'l'  yay.i  ^ay.sv,  aWa  xat  dv%, 

Kc.fi/3avE  yivcra.ij.ivri  xiyaDog  iopoiAou.” 

“ Cappadocem  aliquando  viptra  triala  momordit,  ftd 
et  ipfa 

Mortua  eft  guftato  fanguine  virulento.” 

It  was  a nation  fo  fervile,  fays  Strabo  (1.  xii.  p.  372.), 
that  when  .the  Romans  offered  them  their  freedom  to  live  by 
their  own  laws,  they  faid  they  could,  not  endure  liberty. 
Cicero  fays  of  them,  that  they  were  “ De  Grege  Venalium 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  this  country  furnifhed  a great 
number  of  flaves  ; fee  alfo  Perfius  Sat.  vi.  fub  fin.  Horat. 
Ep.  vi.  1.  i.  v.  39.  This  national  character,  however,  under- 
went an  important  change  after  the  introduction  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ; for  we  find  among  the  natives  of  Cappadocia  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus,  Bafil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzum. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocians  was  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Perfians.  At  Comana  they  had  a rich 
and  ftately  temple,  confecrated  to  Bellona,  whofe  priefts 
ana  attendants  of  both  fexes  amounted,  in  Strabo’s  time, 
to  more  than  6000.  On  dated  days  they  had  exhibitions 
of  battles,  in  which  the  priefts  and  their  attendants  cut  and 
wounded  each  other  in  a traufport  of  enthufiaftic  fury. 
They  had  alfo  feveral  other  magnificent  temples  of  Apollo 
Cataonius,  and  of  Jupiter,  in  the  province  of  Morimena, 
which  laft  had  3000  religious  votaries.  The  chief  prieft, 
next  in  rank  to  that  of  Comana,  had,  as  Strabo  fays  (1.  xii. 
p.  3/5  ),  a yearly  revenue  of  15  talents.  Diana  Perfica  was 
worftnpped  in  the  city  of  Caftaballa,  where  women,  devoted 
to  the  worfhip  of  thisgoddefs,  are  faid  to  havetrodden  bare- 
footed on  burning  coals,  without  injury.  The  commerce 
of  the  Cappadocians  in  mules  and  horfes,  produced  in  their 
country,  was  very  confiderable.  The  horfes  that  were  bred 
on  the  plains,  which  ftretched  from  the  foot  of  mount  Ar- 
gaeus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus,  were  renowned  above  all 
others  in  the  ancient  world,  for  their  majeftic  fiiape  and 
incomparable  fwiftnefs.  Cappadocia  abounded  alfo  with 
mines  of  filver,  iron,  and  alum,  and  afforded  alabafter,  cryf- 
tal,  and  jafper,  and  probably  fupplied  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries with  thefe  commodities. 

It  has  been  thought  by  thofe  who  have  made  refearches 
into  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations,  that  Cappadocia  was  peo- 
pled by  the  defeendants  of  Togarmah,  the  youngeft  fon  of 
Gomer.  In  the  time  of  Croefus  force  have  fuppofed  that 
Cappadocia  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia ; and 
after  the  defeat  of  this  prince,  it  became  fubjeCt  to  the 


Perfians,  to  whom  the  Cappadocians  paid  an  annual  tribute, 
as  Strabo  fays  (l.  xii.  p.  3 70.),  of  1300  horfes,  2cqo  mules, 
and  30  000  flieep.  The  moll:  ancient  king  of  Cappadocia, 
recorded  in  hiftory,  isPharnaces,  a noble  Ptrfian,  who,  having 
faved  Cyrus  from  a ravenous  lion,  that  purfued  him  while  he 
was  hunting,  was  rewarded  with  his  lifter  Atoffa,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia.  This  country  was  afterwards 
fubdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and  changed  into  a province; 
but  it  was  reftored  to  its  former  ftate  by  Ariaratbes  III., 
who,  having  efcaped  the  general  daughter  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily by  Perdiccas  in  the  time  of  his  father  Ariarathes  II., 
fled  into  Armenia  ; and  availing  himfclf  of  the  civil  diffen- 
fions  that  took  place  among  the  Macedonians,  Vecovered  his 
paternal  kingdom,  and  tranlmitted  it  to  his  pofterity.  After 
a fucceflWi  of  10  princes,  Archelaus,  though  not  related 
either  to  the  family  of  Pharnacesor  to  that  ot  A riobarzanes, 
which  had  poffcffcd  the  fovereignity,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia  by  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  he  conti- 
nued faithful  till  after  the  battle  of  Aclium.  But  having 
offended  Tiberius  by  paying  him  no  refpeCt,  during  his  re- 
tirement at  Rhodes,  be  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  letters  from 
Livia,  who,  without  diffembliug  her  fun’s  refentment,  pro- 
mifed  him  his  pardon,  on  condition  of  his  coming  to  implore 
it  in  perfon.  Archelaus  obeyed  the  fummons  ; but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  with  contempt  and  indignation,  and 
foon  after  2ccufcd  as  a criminal  in  the  fenate.  Although 
the  crimes  alleged  againft  him  were  mere  fiftions,  he  was  fo 
chagrined  at  being  treated  like  a malefaftor,  that  he  is  faid 
by  fome  to  have  foon  died  of  grief,  or,  as  others  fay  (Tacit. 
Annal.  lib.  1.),  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  Upon  his 
death,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  a Roman 
province,  and  governed  by  thofe  of  the  equtftrian  order. 
Germanicus,  A.  D.  18,  regulated  the  affairs  both  of  Cap- 
padocia and  Commagena,  and  appointed  two  of  his  friends 
to  the  government  of  thefe  provinces.  In  the  year  73,  Vef- 
pafian  fent  troops  into  Cappadocia  and  attached  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province  to  the  rank  of  conful,  inftead  of  the 
order  of  knights.  In  this  ftate  Cappadocia  continued  till 
the  erettion  of  the  new  empire  of  Trebifond,  with  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  by  whom  the  whole 
province,  with  the  addition  of  Pontus,  is  now  called  Ama- 
lia, after  the  name  of  that  city,  where  tjie  beglerbeg  of 
Anatolia  refides.  See  Amasia. 

CAPPADOX,  a river  of  Afia,  which  has  its  fource  in 
mount  Amanus,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates 
S.  E.  of  Samofata. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia  which  bounded 
the  Cappadocians  on  the  fide  of  Galatia,  and  commencing 
to  the  eaft  of  Saonda  falls  into  the  Halys  at  Afpona.  See 
Cappadocia. 

CAPPAGUM,  a town  of  Spain  placed  by  Pliny  in 
Bcetica. 

CAPPANUS,  in  Concbology,  the  name  by  which  fome 
old  writers  diftinguifh  the  fen  worm,  or  teftaceous  mollufca, 
called  by  recent  authors  Teredo  navalis.  This  is  alfo  known 
by  the  name  of  Ihip-worm,  being  that  particular  fpeciea 
which  bores  into  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  and  to  obviate  the 
pernicious  effects  of  which  they  are  now  generally  fheeted 
with  copper  from  the  keel  to  n little  above  the  waters  edge. 

CAPPAREA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia, 
fituate  in  a plain  of  Syria,  S.  E.  of  Apamea. 

CAPPARIDES,  or  Capparide/e,  in  Botany,  the  fourth 
order  of  the  thirteenth  clafs  of  Juffieu’s  natural  orders,  and 
the  eighth  order  of  the  thirteenth  clafs  in  the  arrangement  of 
Ventenat ; with  the  following  characters.  Calyx  either  many- 
leafed,  or  one-leafed  divided  into  fegments.  Petals  four  or 
five,  often  alternating  with  the  divifions  of  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens feldom  of  a definite  number.  Germ  fimple,  often  ftipi- 
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tate  or  pedicelled  ; ftipe  or  pedicel  fometimes  ftamemferous 
and  glandular  at  its  bafe  ; ftyle  none,  or  rarely  one  ; lligma 
fimple.  Fruit  many-feeded,  either  a filique  or  a berry,  one- 
celled  (rarely  many-celled  ?).  Seeds  often  kidney-fhaped, 
either  bedded  ia  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  or  affixed  to  lateral 
receptacles.  Perlfperm  none,  though  the  interior  coat  of 
the  feed  is  fometimes  flefhy  and  fwo’len  fo  as  to  appear  like 
a perifperm.  Embrlo  femicircular  ; radicle  curved  upon  the 
lobes  which  are  almoll  cylindrical,  and  applied  one  to  the 
other.  See  Ventenat  PI.  i^.  tig.  3.  Stem  almoll  always  a ffirub 
or  tree,  rarely  herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  fimple,  entire, 
rarely  ternate  or  digitate,  proceeding  from  naked,  fcalelefs 
buds ; fometimes  with  two  (lipules,  fpines  or  glands  at  their 
bafe.  Its  genera,  according  to  Juffieu,  are  cleome,  cadaba, 
capparis,  fodaba,  crateva,  morifonia,  and  durio  ; the  follow- 
ing are  added  as  nearly  allied,  margrafia,  norantea,  refeda, 
drofera,  and  parnaffia.  Ventenat  dcfcribes  under  this  order 
only  cleome,  capparis,  crateva,  and  morifonia  ; refeda  and 
parnaffia  as  nearly  allied. 

CAPPARIS,  (xam rzfut,  Theophraf.  Diofcorides ; deriva- 
tion uncertain.  Some  fuppofe  it  originally  Arabic.)  Linn, 
gen.  643.  Schreb.  8-6.  Willd.  1010.  juff.  243.  Vent.  2. 
120.  Tourn.  139.  Clafs  and  order,  polyandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord . putamlnea,  Rian,  capparidcs , Jufl.  Gen.  Ch.  Cal. 
Perianth  fourdeafed  or  four-cleft,  leathery  ; leaves  or  leg- 
ments  egg-fhaped,  concave,  gibbous,  caducous.  Pet.  four, 
obtufe,  fpreading,  generally  large.  Siam.  Filaments  gene- 
rally numerous,  thread-fhaped,  ipreading ; anthers  oblong, 
versatile,  inclined.  Pljl.  Germ  pedicelled;  ftyle  none;  ftig- 
ma  obtufe.  Peric.  Berry,  capfule  or  filique,  flefhy,  various 
in  ffiape,  one-celled,  pedicelled.  Seeds  generally  numerous, 
kidney-fhaped. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leaved  or  four-cleft ; leathery.  Pe- 
tals four,  flamens  long.  Pericarp  fleffiy,  one-celled,  pedi- 
celled. Obf.  C.  cantonienfis  has  a five-leaved  calyx  and  five 
petals. 

* With  fpiny  Jllpules . 

Sp.  1.  C./pinofa,  caper-bufh,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  l.  Willd.  I. 
Lam.  Encyc.  1.  Martyn’s  Miller  1.  Smith  fpicil.  2.  18. 
tab.  20.  Lam.  111.  PI.  446.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  PI.  228. 
Curtis  Bot.  Mag.  291.  “ Peduncles  one-flowered,  folitary  ; 
leaves  roundilh,  obtufe,  fmooth  ; capfules  oval,”,  Willd.  A 
low  fhrub,  generally  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls, 
the  fiflures  of  rocks,  and  among  rubbifh.  Stems  trail- 
ing two  or  three  feet  long,  round,  fmooth,  branched  ; 
branches  alternate,  fpreading,  often  downy.  Leaves  on 
fliort  petioles,  alternate,  in  the  wild  plant  often  terminated 
by  a little  fharp  point  which  difappears  by  culture,  entire,  a 
little  flefhy,  veiny,  fmooth,  bright  green  ; fpiny  flipules 
two,  fharp,  a little  recurved,  yellowifh,  in  the  cultivated 
plant  nearly  obliterated.  Flowers  large,  beautiful,  fcent- 
lefs ; peduncles  axillary,  round,  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  firfl  horizontal,  finally  pendulous, ; calyx  leaves  un- 
equal, tipped  with  purple ; petals  white,  with  a faint  tinc- 
ture of  red,  larger  than  the  calyx,  fpreading,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  waved  ; the  two  upper  ones  a little  cohering  at  their 
bafe ; flamens  very  numerous,  the  length  of  the  petals  or 
longer ; filaments  pale  purple  ; germ  oval,  fmall,  green  ; 
pedicel  purplifh,  longer  than  the  flamens.  Fruit,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  a berry  ; Dr.  Smith,  a capfule  ; La  Marck,  a 
filique ; but  it  is  evident  from  his  figure  that  he  has  given  it 
an  improper  denomination.  Suppofed  to  have  been  original- 
ly a native  of  Afia,  but  from  long  cultivation  naturalized  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Smith  fays  that  it  is  as 
common  in  the  South  of  France  as  the  bramble  with  us. 
Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  wild  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  Sienna, 
and  Florence.  Between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  and  in  many 


parts  of  Italy  it  is  cultivated  on  a large  fcale  for  the  fake  of 
the  young  buds  of  the  flowers  which  are  pickled  for  the 
table  and  exported  in  confiderable  quantities.  The  plants 
are  raifed  from  fuckers  fet  in  a quincunx  form  about  ten 
feet  diftant  from  each  other.  They  require  fhelter  from 
cold  winds  and  a favourable  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  fcarce- 
ly  ever  fuffer  from  drought  and  heat.  In  fpring,  they  need 
only  one  dreffing  ; in  autumn  they  are  cut  down  to  within 
fix  inches  of  the  ground  and  covered  with  the  furrounding 
earth,  which  is  raifed  about  them  on  ail  fides.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring  they  are  laid  bare  to  the  crown  of  the  root 
and  foon  throw  out  young  (hoots.  In  an  early  part  of  the 
iummer  they  begin  to  flower ; and  a fucceffion  of  them  con- 
tinues till  they  are  deftroycd  by  the  cold  of  the  advancing 
winter.  The  young  buds  of  the  flowers  are  carefully  ga- 
thered every  morning  by  women  and  children  ; for  as  they 
iucreale  in  iize,  they  diminifh  in  value.  They  are  immedi- 
ately thrown  into  vcflels  full  of  vinegar  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  and  when  a fufficient  quantity  is  colledled,  are 
fold  to  the  pickle  merchants,  wdio  riddle  them  and  diilribute 
them  in  different  parcels  according  to  their  fize  ; then  put 
them  again  in  vinegar,  and  pack  them  up  for  fale.  The 
green  fruit  alio,  when  it  has  attained  to  the  fize  of  an  olive, 
makes  a grateful  pickle.  Bofc.  The  pickled  caper  bud  lias 
the  character  of  an  antifcorbutic,  and  of  removing  hepatic 
and  other  vifceral  obflrudtions  ; but  the  part  of  the  plant 
w hich  has  chiefly  been  recommended  for  medicinal  purpofes 
is  the  bark  of  the  root.  Its  taile  is  fomewhat  aromatic, 
bitterifh  and  acrid.  By  Diofcorides  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters, it  was  thought  of  great  efficacy  as  a deobftruent,  and 
in  this  view'  has  been  recommended  by  Foreflus  and  Senner- 
tus,  but  its  ufe  is  now  wholly  laid  afide.  Woodville. 
Though  this  plant,  when  trained  againfl  a wall,  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  the  open  air  at  Paris,  it  is  preferved  with  difficulty 
in  England,  and  can  fcarcely  be  made  to  flower  unlefs  kept 
in  a dove.  2.  C.  ovata,  Willd.  2.  D-esfont.  FI.  Att.  1.  p. 
404.  (C.  fpinofa,  (3.  Linn.  C.  folio  acuto ; Bauh.  pin.  460.) 
“ Peduncles  one-flowrered,  folitary;  leaves  roundifh-egg- 
ffiaped,  acute,  fmooth  ; capfules  oval.”  A native  of  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Barbary.  According  to  Miller  it  is  merely  a 
variety  of  C.  fpinofa.  3.  C.  agyptia,  Lam.  Enc.  2.  Willd. 

3.  “ Peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered  ; leaves  roundifh- 
wedge-fhaped,  mucronate  at  the  tip.”  Lam.  A fhrub. 
Branches  fliff,  flender,  round,  (mootli,  (lipular  fpines  two, 
crooked,  gold-coloured.  Leaves  fmall,  about  fix  lines  long, 
and  five  at  their  greatell  breadth,  glaucous,  petioled.  Flowers 
dull  white;  peduncle  fmooth,  longer  than  the  leaf.  Fruit 
club-fhaped,  about  three  inches  long  and  three  lines  thick. 
MSS.  of  Lipp.  who  obferved  it  in  Egypt,  preferved  in  the 
herbarium  of  Ifnard.  4.  C.  tomentofa,  Lam.  Enc.  5.  Willd. 

4.  (Crataeva  Adanf.  Herb.  Seneg.  p.  41.)  “ Peduncles 

folitary  ; leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  downy  ; filiques 
fpherical.”  Branches,  leaves,  and  peduncles  covered  with  a 
fhort,  greyifh,  cottony  down.  Stipular  fpines  two,  crooked. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  five  or  fix  lines  broad, 
a little  emarginate  ; petioles  ffiort.  Flowers  axillary.  Found 
by  Adanfon  in  Senegal.  5.  C.  pyrifolia,  Lam,  Enc.  8. 
“ Peduncles  one-flowered,  folitary,  very  (hort ; leaves  lan- 
ceolate-egg-(haped,  acuminate  ; younger  ones  downy.” 
flowers  fafciculated.  A (hrub.  Branches  flender,  round, 
downy  tow-ards  their  fummit ; (lipular  fpines  two,  (hort, 
crooked.  Leaves  alternate,  dillant,  petioled,  three  inches 
long,  a little  more  than  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  axillary  ; 
flamens  very  long.  Found  by  Poivre  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
preferved  in  the  herbarium  of  Juffieu.  6.  C.  acuminata , 
Willd.  5.  “ Peduncles  in  pairs,  one-flowered  ; leaves 

egg-fhaped,.  acuminate,  covered  underneath  with  a rufl- 
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coloured  down.”  Willd.  A fhrub.  Branches  round, 

zigzag  ; ftipular  fpines  two,  ftraight.  Leaves  petioled, 
alternate.  Flowers  axillary,  fometimes  three  together  ; 
peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles ; calyx  downy  ; 
ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  defcribed  from  a dried  fpecimen  by  Will- 
denow,  who  doubts  whether  it  differs  fpecifically  from  La 
March’s pyrifolia.  7.  C.  zeylanica,  Linn.  Spec.  2.  Willd.  6. 
Lam.  3.  Mart.  2.  Pet.  Muf.  625.  Burm.  Zeyl.  53.  Ind. 
1 18.  Loureiro  Cochinch.  330.  “ Peduncles  folitary,  one- 

flowered  ; leaves  egg-lhaped,  acute  at  both  ends.”  A fhrub. 
Stem  fix  feet  high,  upright,  but  weak  ; branches  divaricat- 
ing ; fpines  turn,  fmall,  crooked.  Leaves  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  alternate,  remote,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
Flowers  axillary,  fometimes  two  together,  white ; petals 
oblong,  fpreading,  nearly  equal ; with  a lateral,  prominent, 
cloven  nedtary  ; ftamens  thrice  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Frt/it  unknown  to  Linnasus.  Berry  black,  roundifh,  flefhy, 
fmall,  one-celled,  with  three  feeds  ; peduncle  long.  Lour. 
A native  of  Ceylon  and  Cochinchina,  in  hedges.  8.  C. 
horrid  a,  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  264.  Willd.  7.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  10. 
“Peduncles  in  pairs,  one-flowered;  leaves  lanceolate-egg- 
fhaped,  mucronate,  fmooth.”  A tree.  Branches  ftiff,  zig- 
zag ; fpines  twro,  ftrong,  red.  Leaves  petioled.  Flowers 
axillary.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  9.  C.  erythrocarpus , 
Willd.  8.  Gmel.  Sy it.  806.  Ifert.  AA.  See.  Berol.  ix. 
p.  339.  tab.  9.  bad.  “ Peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered  ; 
leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  mucronate  ; pericarps  hexagonal.” 
A fhrub.  Branches  divaricated,  round  ; ftipular  fpines  two, 
reflexed.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth,  befet  with 
deflated  hairs  here  and  there  on  the  under  furface,  efpccially 
on  the  midrib.  Flowers  axillary.  Fruit  red.  A native 
of  Guinea.  10.  C.  divarieata,  Lam.  7.  “ Stem  much 

branched,  branches  zigzag,  divaricated  ; leaves  linear,  nar- 
row, acute,  nearly  feffile.  Lam.  A fhrub,  fmooth  in  all  its 
parts.  Branches  {lender ; fpines  two,  fhort,  crooked. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  alternate,  on  very  fhort  peti- 
oles. A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  preferved  in  the  herba- 
rium of  Juffieu.  Does  it  differ  from  the  preceding  ? 11.  C. 
cantonienjis , Mart.  18.  Lour.  Cochin.  331.  “ Flowers  in 

racemes  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  wrinkled.”  Stem 
fhrubby,  upright,  branched.  Leaves  entire,  fmooth,  alter- 
nate. Flowers  white ; calyx  five-leaved ; leaves  oblong 
concave,  coloured;  petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; filaments  long.  Berry  egg-fhaped,  fmall, 
brown,  peduncled.  Seeds  numerous.  A native  of  China 
about  Canton.  12.  C .fepiaria,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Willd.  9. 
Mart.  4.  Lam.  6.  “ Ptduricles  in  umbels;  leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  emarginate.”  A fhrub.  Branches  (lender,  round, 
zigzag,  pubefeent ; fpines  two,  crooked,  fliort,  blackifh 
at  their  fummit.  Leaves  alternate,  pubefeent,  on  fhort 
petioles.  Umbels  fimple,  terminal,  many-flowered  ; common 
peduncles  fliort.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  13.  C. 
citrifolia,  Lam.  9.  Willd  10.  “ Flowers  in  umbels;  leaves 

oblong-egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  leathery.”  A fhrub.  Branches 
thick,  ftiff,  fmooth,  pubefeent  towards  their  fummit;  fpines 
two,  crooked,  placed  near  together.  Leaves  petioled,  nu- 
merous and  crowded.  Flowers  on  fliort  peduncles,  umbels 
'terminating  the  branches.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  communicated  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat.  14.  C. 
corymbofa , Lam.  4.  Willd.  11.  (Crataeva,  Adan.  herb. 
Seneg.  n.  41.  A.)  “ Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  ; leaves 

oval,  pubelcent  beneath.”  A fhrub.  Branches  ftiff,  round, 
downy;  fpines  two,  crooked.  Leaves  petioled.  Flowers  pedun- 
cled ; peduncles  and  calyxes  pubefeent.  A native  of  Senegal. 

**  Without  fpines. 

15.  C.  cordfolia,  Lam.  27.  (C.  mariana,  Willd.  12.)  “ Pe- 


duncles folitary,  one-flowered  ; leaves  heart-fhaped,  petioled  ; 
younger  ones  covered  with  a mealy  down.”  Lam.  A fhrub, 
refembling  in  habit  C.  fpinofa.  Branches  cylindrical,  full 
of  pith.  Leaves  alternate,  terminated  by  a blunt  point,  green 
on  both  fides.  Flowers  axillary,  white,  large  ; peduncles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; ftamens  a little  longer  than  the  pe- 
tals. Found  in  the  Marianne  iflands  by  Sonnerat.  16.  C.  pu* 
ticofa,  Mart.  23,  Mil.  7.  “Peduncles  folitary,  one-flovvered  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  perennial.”  Stem  fhrubby,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  with  a dark  brown  bark,  and 
numerous  ftrong  branches.  Leaves  of  a thicker  confiftence 
than  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  alternate,  on  fhort  petioles. 
Flowers  axillary,  fmall,  on  fhort  peduncles  ; filaments  white  ; 
anthers  purplifh.  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Tolu.  17.  C. 
arborefeens , Mart.  21.  Mill.  3.  “ Peduncles  fol'tary,  one- 

fl.-.wered  ; leaves  lanceolate-egg-fhaped.”  Stem  woody, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  with  a ruffet  bark  and 
many  branches.  Leaves  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  lateral, 
on  long  peduncles,  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  next  fpecies.  Sent 
to  Mr.  Miller  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain.  18.  C.  Ba- 
duccQ,  Linn.  Sp,  PI.  4.  Wilid.  14.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  13. 
(Badukka  ; Reed.  Mai.  6.  p.  105.  tab.  57.  Rai.  hill.  1630. 
“ Peduncles  generally  folitary,  one- flowered  ; leaves  peren- 
nial, oblong-egg  fhaped,  dettrminately  crowded,  naked.” 
Linn.  A fhrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Stem  the  thicknefs 
of  the  human  arm.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  green,  rather  thick,  foft,  on  fliort  petioles. 
1' lowers  axillary,  and  terminal,  fometimes  two  or  three  toge- 
ther, bluifli  white  ; petals  unequal,  wedge-fhaped  ; ftamens 
the  length  of  the  petals.  19.  C.  amplijfma , Willd.  23.  Lam. 
14.  (C.  conferta,  Mart.  24.  Mill.  8.?  C.  alia  arboref- 
eens, lauri  foliis,  frudlu  oblongo  ovato  ; Plum.  Spec.  7.  ic. 
73-  fig.  2.)  “ Peduncles  one-flow'ered,  folitary  ; leaves  el- 
liptical, fmooth,  veined  ; ftamens  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
fruit  inverltly  egg  fhaped.”  Confounded  by  Linnaeus  with 
the  preceding.  A confiderable  tree,  with  a thick,  blackifh 
wrinkled  bark.  Leaves  towards  the  fummit  of  the  branches, 
numerous,  alternate,  of  a beautiful  green  ; refembling  thofe 
of  laurel,  but  larger,  thicker,  and  ltfs  acute.  Flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  large,  white;  petals  concave,  an  inch 
and  half  long;  ftamens  white,  numerous,  much  longer  than 
the  petals  ; peduncles  long.  Fruit  larger  than  a goofe  egg, 
flefhy  ; rind  thick,  wrinkled.  A native  of  Hifpaniola.  20. 
C.  torulofa,  Willd.  15,.  Mart.  19.  Swartz.  Prod.  81.  (Brey- 
nia  aiborefcens  fihqua  torofa  ; Brown  Jam.  246.)  “ Pedun- 
cles generally  two  flowered,  terminal  ; leaves  lanceolate-oval, 
dotted  with  white  underneath,  fil  ques  round,  linear,  fwell- 
irig  into  fmall  protuberances.”  A fhrubby  tree.  Native  of 
Jamaica.  21.  C .fuligna,  Willd.  25.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  66. 
“ Peduncles  two  or  three-flowered,  folitary,  terminal ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  dilated  on  each  fide  towards  the  bafe, 
fmooth  ; fruit  round,  fwelling  into  fmall  protuberances.” 
Branches  round,  zigzag,  fmooth,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad  towards 
the  fummit,  generally  broader  towards  the  bafe,  petioled, 
alternate,  entire,  mucronate,  rounded,  01  a little  heart- 
fhaped  towards  the  bafe,  veined,  fmooth  ; petioles  fhort  ; 
frequently  with  fmall  axillary  glands.  Calyx-leaves  rounded, 
leathery.  Filaments  numerous,  very  long,  capillary,  fmooth. 
Germ  linear-oblong,  truncate.  Berry  two  or  three  inches 
long,  the  thicknefs  of  a fwan’s  quill,  obtufe,  fmooth,  com- 
preffed  between  each  feed  ; pedicel  longer  than  the  fruit. 
Seeds  two  or  five.  A native  of  St.  Crux  : CL  does  it  fpecifi- 
cally differ  from  the  preceding  ? 22.  C.  trifora,  Mart.  25. 
Mill.  10.  “ Peduncles  three-flowered,  terminal  ; leaves  lan- 

ceolate, nerved,  perennial."”  Stems  fhrubby,  flender,  icveti 
or  eight  feet  high,  much  branched.  Blowers  fmall,  white. 

Fruit 
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Fruit  oval.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  but  no  native  place 
mentioned.  23.  C.  pulcberrimd,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1674. 
Willd.  26.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  25.  Jacq  Amer.  163.  tab.  106. 
pi£t.  80.  tab.  155.  “ Flowers  in  racemes  ; leaves  oblong, 

obtufe  ; berries  roundifh.”  An  elegant,  upright  fhrub  ; in 
open  dry  Situations  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  in  woods 
twelve.  Branches  round,  Smooth.  Leaves  often  ten  inches 
long,  alternate,  petioled,  entire,  leathery,  fhining.  Ra- 
ceme terminal,  Simple,  upright,  fix  inches  long,  handfome. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  fweet  Scented  ; filaments  at  firit  white, 
then  of  a beautiful  purple.  Berry  yellowifh  ; pulp  or  flefii 
when  unripe,  hard,  with  little  feent  ; when  ripe,  foft,  fetid 
and  naufeous.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped,  a little  comprefl'cd, 
enveloped  in  a white,  thin,  llrong  membrane.  A native  of 
Cart'nagena  in  New  Spain,  on  the*  declivities  of  mountains. 
24.  C.  tenuifiliqua,  Willd.  27.  Lam.  23.  jacq.  Amer.  162. 
tab.  105.  “Racemes  erect,  terminal;  leaves  lanceolate- 
egg-fiiaped,  .acute  ; filiques  cylindrical.”  A Shrub,  with 
few  brandies  ; in  Shady  places  fifteen  feet  high.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, petioled,  Shining,  deciduous.  Racemes  Simple,  fix 
or  feven  inches  long,  containing  about  fifty  greenifh  white, 
fcentlefs  flowers,  which  open  in  fucceffion  about  the  month 
of  April,  after  the  fall  of  the-leaf.  Siliques  Slender,  fix  or 
feven  inches  long.  A native  of  New  Spain  about  Cartha- 
gena.  25.  C.  linearis , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1674.  Willd.  28. 
Mart.  ie.  Lam.  20.  Jacq.  Amer.  1 61.  tab.  102.  “ Pe- 
duncles fomewhat  racemed  ; leaves  linear. ” A tree.  Stem 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  upright,  branched,  elegant.  Leaves 
four  inches  long,  entire,  leathery,  blunt,  with  a very  pro- 
tuberant midrib  ; the  Sides  often  revolute ; petioles  fhort. 
Flowers  about  ten  in  a raceme,  white,  large,  fcentlefs. 
Racemes  terminal  or  axillary.  Siliques  about  an  inch  long, 
orange-coloured,  fvvelling  into  protuberances.  A native  of 
New  Spain  about  Carthngtna.  26.  C.  nemorofa , Lam.  26. 
Jacq.  Amer.  164.  tab.  1S1.  “ Flowers  in  racemes  ; leaves 

acuminate;  fruit  berry- fhaped.”  A tree.  Stem  twenty  feet 
high,  uprigh,  branched.  Leaves  leathery,  fhining  above, 
covered  beneath  with  a down,  which  rubs  off  when  touched, 
and  difappears  as  the  leaf  grows  old.  Fruit  oval-oblong. 
A native  of  woods  near  Carthagena.  27.  C falcata,  Mart. 
17.  Loureiro  Cochin.  331.  “ Flowers  in  racemes;  leaves 

ternate,  fiekle-fhaped.”  A large  tree  with  fpreading 
branches.  Leaves  lanceolate-egg- lhaped  ; iateral  ones  fiekle- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe  ; entire,  fmooth,  petioled.  Flowers 
white  ; ftamens  eighteen.  Berry  oblong,  red,  large,  one- 
eelled,  peduncled.  Seeds  many,  bedded  in  the  pulp.  A 
native  of  China.  28.  C.  racemofa,  Mart.  22.  Mil.  did.  5. 

“ Flowers  in  racemes  ; leaves  egg- fhaped,  oppofite,  peren- 
nial.” A tree.  Trunk  about  twenty  feet  high  ; branches 
numerous,  long,  flendcr  ; with  a brown  bark.  Leaves  like 
thole  of  the  Bay-tree,  but  longer  and  deeply  ribbed  on  their 
under  fide,  on  rather  long  petioles.  Flowers  large,  white. 
Siliques  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
little  finger,  flefhy.  Seeds  large,  kidney-fhaped.  20.  C. 
pauduriformis , Lam.  28.  Willd.  13.  “ Peduncles  one- 

flowered,  aggregate,  terminal ; leaves  oblong,  fiddle-fhaped.” 
Stem  (hrubby.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and  half 
broad,  alternate,  acute,  fmooth,  on  fhort  petioles.  A na- 
tive of  the  Ifle  of  France,  found  by  Sonnerat.  30  C.  haf- 
tata,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  10.  Willd.  30.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  2 1. 
Jacq.  Amer.  159.  tab.  174.  fig.  56.  “ Peduncles  many- 

flowered  ; leaves  lanceolate-halberd-fhaped,  fhining.”  An 
upright,  weak  fhrub  ; branches  few,  often  fix  feet  long. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  from  three  to  feven  inches  long, 
leathery.  Flowers  purple,  fweet-feented,  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes. 31.  C.  Breynia,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  7.  Willd.  29.  Mart, 
it.  Lam.  16.  Jacq.  Amer.161.  tab.  X03.  (Breynia  elasag- 
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ni  foliis  ; Plum.  gen.  40.  Breyn.  ie.  13.  c.  fig.)  “ Pedun- 
cles in  racemes  ; leaves  permanent,  oblong  ; peduncles  and 
calyxes  downy  ; flowers  oftandrous,”  Linn.  “ Peduncles 
many-flowered  ; leaves  lanceolate-egg- fhaped,  fhining  above, 
rough  with  fcaly  points  beneath  ; filiques  round,  fwollen 
with  the  feeds,  a little  fcaly.”  Lam.  A fhrub,  or  fmall 
tree  with  the  habit,  according  to  Plumier,  of  an  almond-tree 
or  an  Olcafttr.  Stem  upright,  fmooth  ; branches  zigzag, 
brown,  fcarred  with  the  fallen  leaves,  covered  near  the  fum- 
mit  with  fmall  ruffet  01  ferruginous  feales.  Leaves  little 
more  than  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  alternate,  fmooth 
and  fhining  above,  hoary-ferruginous  and  roughifh,  with  a 
mixture  of  filvery  and  ferruginous,  very  fmall  iealcs  or  dots 
beneath,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Hippopl .x,  fome  fpecies  of 
Ciitus,  and  a few  other  plants ; petioles  angular,  hoary-fer- 
ruginous. Flowers  rather  large,  white,  tinged  with  purple, 
very  fweet  feented,  peduncles  terminal,  and  axillary  from 
the  upper  leaves,  forming  a fort  of  corymb,  from  two  to 
four  flowered  ; calyx-leaves  rtflexed,  convex,  white  on  the 
infide,  ferruginous  beneath,  and  fomewhat  rugged  ; petals 
twiqe  as  large  as  the  calyx,  entire,  fpotted  with  rull  colour 
on  the  outfide,  deciduous  ; ne&ariferous  glands  four,  imall, 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  compreffed,  petmanent;  filaments  long, 
meeting  at  the  bafe  round  the  germ,  covered  with  a pale 
red  pile  eight  according  to  Plumier’s  figure  ; but  Reichard 
alfcrts  that  they  are  more,  and  that  the  fpecies  is  properly 
polyandrous  ; anthers  almolt  eredt,  acuminate,  curved  in- 
wards, yellow;  germ  elongated,  minute,  on  a fhort  pedi- 
cel ; llyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  thickened,  ob- 
tule,  ferruginous.  Fruit  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  cy- 
lindrical, two-valved.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped.  A native  of 
the  fea-coaft  in  the  Well  Indies.  32.  C . Jiliquofa,  Lmn. 
Sp.  PI.  6.  Lam.  10.  Mart.  14.  (C.  Breynia /3.  Willd.) 
“ Peduncles  one  flowered,  compreffed  ; leaves  permanent, 
lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  dotted  beneath.”  Linn.  A 
native  of  Jamaica.  /3.  Laves  linear,  narrow,  very  acute.  A 
native  of  the  Antilles.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long, 
fmooth  above,  befet  with  filvery  and  ferruginous  fcales  be- 
neath. Seen  by  La  Marck  in  the  herbarium  of  Juffieu.  33. 
Q.ferruginea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Willd.  18.  Mart.  6.  Swartz. 
Obf.  208.  (C.oclandra,  Jacq.  Amer.  160.  tab.  100.  bad. 
Crataeva  foliis  fingularibus,  Brown.  Jam.  247.  tab.  28.  fig. 
1.  good.  C.  amygdalina,  Lam.  17.  ?)  “ Peduncles  in  um- 

bels ; leaves  permanent,  lanceolate,  downy  beneath  ; flowers 
odlandrous.”  Linn.  A imall  tree  or  fhrub.  Branches-  ftri- 
ated,  ferruginous.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  fmooth  above, 
lanuginous-afh-coloured  beneath  ; petioles  ferruginous,  fhort. 
Flowers  white,  terminal,  on  bifid  and  trifid  peduncles,  form- 
ing a corymb  rather  than  an  umbel,  fragrant ; calyx  four- 
cleft,  flat  at  the  bafe,  permanent  ; fegments  fpreading,  equal, 
acute  ; petals  equal,  concave  ; claws  inferted  into  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length  ; neftaries  four, 
egg-fhaped,  placed  between  the  petals  and  the  column  of  the 
piltil  ; filamei.'-s  feldom  more  than  eight,  fixed  to  the  pedicel 
of  the  germ,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  anthers  oblong,  in- 
ferted into  the  filaments  ; germ  egg-fhaptd,  on  a round  pe- 
dicel, half  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; ftigma  felfile,  club- 
fhaped.  Berry  flefhy,  oblong.  Seeds  five  or  fix,  oblong, 
Swartz.  The  plant  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  an  acrid, 
volatile  fait,  like  the  muftard  tribe  ; and  hence,  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  grows  wild,  it  is  called  the  muftard  plant.  Browne 
mifled  by  this  circumftance,  and  the  regularity  of  the  calyx, 
petals,  and  nedfaries,  referred  it  to  the  clafs  tetradynamia, 
Marty n’s  Miller.  La  Marck  gives  the  following  ipecific 
character  and  defeription  of  his  C.  amygdalina,  which  he 
conjectures  may  be  the  ferruginea  of  Linnaeus.  “ Peduncles 
many-flowered ; leaves  obiong-laaceolate  ; veined,  fmooth. 
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above;  fcaly-filvery  beneath.”  Young  branches,  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  calyxes  covered,  like  hippophae  rhamnoides, 
with  ferruginous  fcales.  leaves  alternate,  petioled,  acute, 
fmooth  above,  but  not  finning  like  thofe  of  C.  breynia  ; 
covered  beneath  with  fmall,  filvery,  roundifh  fcales,  hhviug 
a ferruginous  dot  in  the  middle  ; from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  fcarcely  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  rather  fmall, 
terminal,  fcveral  together,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Si/iqucs  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  cylindrical,  a little  fwollen  by  the  ieeds,  and 
of  a reddifh  colour.  A native  of  the  Antilles,  and  defcribed 
from  a dried  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Jufiieu.  34.  C. 
odoratiffima , Willd.  21.  Jacqr.  hort.  Schreb.  x.  p.  57.  tab. 
x 10.  “ Peduncles  many-flowered  ; leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 

dotted  with  fcales  beneath.”  Leaves  attenuated  and  rounded 
at  the  bafe,  acute  at  the  fummit.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe 
of  the  common  myrtle.  Petals  violet.  Stamens  a little  longer 
than  the  corolla.  The  fpecific  character  as  given  by  Will- 
denovv  is  not  fufficiently  difcriminative.  35.  C.  long  folia , 
Willd.  16.  Mart.  20.  Swartz  Prod.  81.  Pluk.  phyt.  tab. 
327.  fig.  6.  “ Infloreictnce  unknown  ; leaves  linear-lanceo- 

late, with  mealy  dots  underneath.”  A native  of  Jamaica. 
36.  C. jamaiccnjts,  Willd.  20.  Lam.  22.  Jacq.  Amer.  :6o. 
tab.  lot.  “Peduncles  many- flowered ; leaves  oblong, 
obtufe,  emarginate,  downy  beneath  ; corolla  femi  eredt, 
or  bell-fhaped.”  A fhrub  about  fix  feet  high,  upright, 
branched,  bulky  ; old  branches  fmooth,  blackifh  ; young 
ones  downy,  alh-coloured.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  leath- 
ery, two  inches  long.  Flowers  yellowilh  white,  fragrant  ; 
peduncles  downy,  terminal,  and  axillary.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. 37.  C.  cynophallopkora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  and  C. 
flexuofa.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Willd.  24.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  15.  Jacq. 
Amer.  158.  tab.  98.  C.  arborefceus,  frudtu  longiffimo. 
Plum.  Sp.  7.  ic.  73.  fig.  1.  (Cynophallophorus,  Pluk.  126. 
tab.  172.  fig.  4.  morifonia  flexuofa,  Amain.  Acad.  5.  p.  398. 
Breynia  folds  oblongis  obtufis,  Browne  Jam  246.  tab.  27. 
fig.  1 . Acacias  affinis,  filiqua  tereti  ventricofa  interiore  tunica 
mucofa  miniata,  Sloane  Jam.  1538.  hill.  2.  p.  59.)  “ Pe- 

duncles many-flowered,  terminal ; leaves  elliptical,  obtufe, 
fmooth  ; glands  axillar  ; fruit  cylindrical,  fwollen  by  the 
feeds.”  Willd.  A fhrub  twelve  feet  high  in  a good  foil. 
Branches  long,  weak,  pendant,  or  fupported  by  the  neigh- 
bouring flirubs.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  alternate, 
fmooth,  veined,  on  fliort  peduncles.  Flowers  white,  large, 
very  fragrant  ; ftamens  often  four  inches  long.  Siliques 
about  fix  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  human  finger,  opening 
longitudinally  by  two  valves.  Seeds  kidncy-fhaped,  very 
white,  bedded  in  the  bright  fcarlet  flelh,  or  pulp  of  the 
valves.  A native  of  the  Welt  Indies,  fent  to  Mr.  Miller 
from  Carthagena.  Willdenow  makes  the  flexuofa  of  Lin- 
naeus a variety,  but  according  to  Martyn,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined from  an  impel  fedt  fpecimen  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium, 
to  be  in  no  wife  different  from  C.  cynophallophora.  38.  C. 
verrucofa,  Willd.  22.  Lam.  24.  Jacq.  Amer.  159.  tab.  29. 
“ Peduncles  many -flowered  ; leaves  oblong,  acute,  gloffy  on 
both  tides ; fruit  warty.”  Habit  of  the  preceding.  Slx- 
illary  glands  none.  Flowers  white,  very  open,  with  little 
fmell ; nedtariferous  glands  flat,  umbilicated  ; ftamens  an 
inch  long,  not  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  Silique  oblong, 
round,  green,  ihining,  entirely  covered  with  warts,  two- 
valved,  about  an  inch  and  half  long  ; pulp  white.  Jacq.  A 
native  of  thickets  about  Carthagena.  39.  C .frondofa,  Linn. 
Sp.  Plant,  p.  1674.  Willd.  17.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  12.  Jacq. 
Amer.  162.  tab.  J04.  “Peduncles  in  umbels;  leaves 
crowded  on  all  ndes.”  A fhrub  commonly  about  feven  feet 
high,  but  in  thick  fhady  woods  not  lefs  than  twenty  ; 
branches  few.  Leaves  varying  in  ii/.e,  the  largeft  near 
a foot  long,  broad-lanceolate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  nerved. 


veined.  Flowers  an  inch  in  diameter,  greenifh,  or  purple, 
fcentlefs  ; common  peduncle  round,  (killing,  eredt,  termi- 
nal. Fruit  cylindrical,  an  inch  and  half  long,  fliining,  dark 
purple  ; fltfli  whitifh.  A native  of  South  America.  40. 
C .grandis,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  263.  Willd.  19.  Mart.  i j. 
Lain.  11.  “ Corymbs  terminal ; leaves  tgg-fhaped,  acute, 

fmooth  ; fruit  globular.”  A large  hoary  tree.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, entire,  veined.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  terminal 
corymbs,  which  are  finally  elongated  into  racemes.  Fruit 
large.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  41.  C.  magtia, 
Mart.  16.  Loureiro  Cochin.  331.  “Corymbs  terminal; 
leaves  ternatc,  lanceolate.”  A middling  fized  tree.  Branches 
fpreading.  Leaves  entire,  fmooth-  Flowers  large,  white; 
calyx  wheel  fhaped  ; fegments  lanceolate,  fiat,  interrupted  ; 
petals  broad-egg-fliaped,  (harp  at  both  ends,  many-nerved, 
veined,  fpreading,  equal,  with  long  claws;  filaments  twenty- 
four,  very  long ; anthers  three-celled,  oblong,  recurved ; 
germ  roundifh,  pedicelled  ; ftyle  flioit.  Berry  two  inches 
long,  roundifh,  fiefhy,  eatable,  dotted,  rough,  one-celied. 
Seeds  numerous,  kidney- fhaped,  bedded  in  the  flefh,  or  pulp. 
A native  of  Cochinchina,  much  refembling  C.  grandis,  and 
differing  from  it  chiefly  in  its  ternate  leaves.  42.  C.  oblongi- 
folia,  Lam.  29.  Forfk.  Aigyp.  p.  99.  “ Leaves  oval-ob- 

long, obtufe,  but  ending  in  a iharp  pointed  tooth,  peren- 
nial.” 43.  C.  milhridatica , Lam.  30.  For  Ik.  xFgyp.  99. 
“ Leaves  alternate,  pendulous,  linear-lanceolate.” 

Obf.  The  fruit  of  this  remarkable  genus  merits  a more 
accurate  inveftigation.  Authors  are  not  agreed  what  it 
fhould  be  called  in  feveral  of  the  fpecies,  and  feem  to  have 
given  it  a name  rather  from  its  external  form,  than  from  a 
proper  regard  to  its  internal  ftrudture. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Tliefe  plants  can  be  raifed  in 
England  only  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  brought  over  in 
the  capfules  wrapt  up  in  well-dried  tobacco  leaves  to  preferve 
them  from  infedts.  As  they  germinate  immediately  when 
frefh,  it  is  not  eafy  to  get  them  dry  to  Europe  ; on  that  ac- 
count they  are  fcarcc  in  our  ftoves,  although  many  of  them 
were  cultivated  by  Miller.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ; and  fhould  be  allowed  only  a fmall 
quantity  of  water.  They  will  frequently  remain  in  the 
ground  a whole  year  before  they  vegetate,  and  therefore  re- 
quire protection  in  winter.  In  the  fpring  following,  the 
pots  mult  be  plunged  into  a frefh  hot-bed,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  fhould  have  much  air  and  little  water. 
When  large  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
fingly  into  feparate  pots.  In  autumn  they  mult  be  taken 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they 
fhould  conffantly  remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  plants 
from  the  fame  countries,  but  fhould  never  have  much  water. 
Miller. 

Capparis  Morifonia,  (Swartz.)  See  Morisonia. 

Capparis  Fab  ago , (Dodoens.)  portulacae  folio,  (Bauh. 
pin.)  See  Zygophyllum  Fabago. 

CAPPEL,  Lewis,  in  Biography , an  eminent  French 
Pruteftant  divine  and  Scripture  critic,  was  born  at  Sedan  in 
1585  ; and  becoming  minitterand  Hebrew  profeffor  at  Sau- 
mur,  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  cOntroverfy  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points.  His  elaborate 
work,  entitled  “ Arcanum  pundtuationis  revelatum,”  Leyd. 
1624,  contains  ftrong  arguments  to  prove  that  the  points 
were  not  ufed  by  the  original  Hebrew  writers,  but  were 
added  to  the  text  by  the  Maforites.  He  alfo  maintains, 
that  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  text  were  thofe  ufed  by 
the  Chaldaeans  alter  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and  that  be- 
fore that  period  the  Jews  always  employed  the  Samaritan 
charadter.  The  members  of  the  reformed  and  Lutheran 
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churches  were  alarmed  by  this  hypothecs,  conceiving  that  it 
tended  to  dimiuilh  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  a level  with  tradition.  The  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  eagerly  adopted  it.  It  is  affirmed,  however, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  reformation,  Luther,  Zuingle,  and 
Calvin,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  the  hypothefis  is  now 
very  generally  received.  Cappel,  unintimidated  by  op- 
portion,  purfued  his  plan,  and  in  his  famous  work,  entitled, 
*•  Critica  Sacra,”  fob  Paris,  1650,  produced  a number  of 
various  readings,  and  a lill  of  the  errors  of  copyiks  in  the 
Bible,  accompanied  with  critical  remarks.  See  Bible. 
The  printing  of  this  work  was  delayed  for  10  years,  by  the 
oppoiition  it  met  with  at  Geneva,  Sedan,  and  Saumur  ; till 
at  length  a fon  of  Cappel,  who  was  a convert  to  popery,  ob- 
tained permiffion  by  the  interek  of  fathers  Petau,  Morin,  and 
Merfenne,  to  print  it  at  Paris.  It  was  warmly  attacked  by 
John  Bsixtorf,  in  his  “ Anticritica,”  and  by  other  divines ; 
but  Grotius,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  expreffed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  work.  Cappel  likewife  publifhed  “ Sacred 
Chronology,”  Paris,  1 655,  which  is  printed  by  Walton  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglott.  After  his  death  were 
printed  his  “ Commentaries,  theological  and  critical,  on  the 
Old  Tekament,”  together  with  the  defence  of  his  “ Arca- 
num,” at  Amllerdam,  1689,  fob  This  learned  writer  died 
at  Saumur  in  165S.  Moreri.  Mofheim,  E.  H.  vol.  v.  p.  377, 
&c. 

Cappel,  in  Geography,  a place  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  where,  on  account  of  a religious  difpute, 
a battle  was  fought  between  the  Catholics  and  Protellants, 
in  153 1,  in  which  Zuingle,  the  reformer,  loll  his  life  ; 9 
miles  S.  of  Zurich. 

Cappel,  or  Waldkapel,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  the  Upper 
Heffe  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Caffirb 

. Cappel,  or  Kappel,  a fmall  but  neat  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,  on  the  eak  coalt  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of 
Slefwic.  It  contains  about  550  inhabitants,  who  are  induf- 
trious,  and  carry  on  fome  trade,  exporting  bacon,  cheefe, 
butter,  eggs,  and  other  commodities  to  Copenhagen,  and 
fupplying  the  interior  parts  of  the  province  with  coffee, 
fugar,  fpices,  and  other  foreign  merchandife.  The  environs 
of  Cappel  are  very  pleafant,  being  grounds  gently  riling, 
fprinkled  with  much  wood,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
bay.  N.  lat.  540  44'.  E.  long.  to°. 

CAPPELLA,  hal.  a chapel.  This  fubftantive  is  rendered 
a mufical  term  on  many  occafions,  as  maejlro  di  cappella,  a 
chapel  maker,  or  the  director  and  compoferof  a chapel  ella- 
blifhment,  a coryphaeus.  A cappella,  mufic  in  a chapel  or 
church  llyle.  But  the  title  of  maejlro  di  cappella  is  not  con- 
fined to  cccleliallical  compofers  and  makers  of  a choir,  but  is 
extended  to  compofers  of  an  opera,  and  to  compofers  in  ge- 
neral. Nor  does  cappella  always  imply  that  a prince  or  noble- 
man who  retains  a band  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  performers 
in  his  fervice,  has  choral  duty  daily  performed  in  his  chapel ; 
but  that  he  has  a band  for  his  evening  oroccalional  concerts, 
in  his  palace  or  manfion  ; as  was  the  cafe  with  the  duke  of 
Chandos,  at  Cannons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lak  cen- 
tury. 

CAPPELLINE,  in  Heraldry,  a mantling,  or  a fort  of 
covering  or  hood,  reprefented  entire  ; not  cut,  and  hanging 
back  over  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  See  Mantling. 

CAPPELLO,  Bernardo,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  imbibed  from  Bembo,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  the  principles  of  Italian  poetry.  To  his  judgment, 
however,  Bembo  fubmitted  his  own  poems.  Cappello,  in 
eonfequence  of  an  opinion  maintained  by  him  in  the  fenate, 
Vol.  VI. 


which  was  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
was  bauifhedm  1540,  to  tbe  ilieof  Arbein  Sclavouia,  where 
he  continued  two  years ; but  being  cited  to  give  an  account 
of  his  condufl,  he  thought  it  molt  prudent  to  feek  refuge, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  flate,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  by  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  and 
appointed  governor  of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  After  fpendnig 
fome  time  at  the  court  of  Uubino,  the  refort  of  the  finelt 
geniufea  of  Italy,  he  was  induced,  on  account  of  the  mfalu- 
brious  air  of  Pifaro,  to  return  to  Rome  in  1559,  where  he 
died  in  1565.  The  “ Canzonier”  of  Cappello  is  much 
celebrated,  as  an  excellent  model  for  kudents  in  poetry.  A 
new  edition  of  his  poems,  together  with  thofe  of  Domenico 
Vaniero,  was  publifhed  in  Bergamo  in  1751  and  1753-  Tua- 
bofehi.  Gen.  Biog. 

CAPPELN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wekphalia,  and  county  of  Tecklenburg  ; 8 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Tecklenburg. 

CAPPENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wekphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Munlltr;  0 miles  N.W.  of 
Weme. 

CAPPENDU,  a town  of  Fiance,'  in  the  depaitment  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diilridt  of  Car- 
calloime  ; the  place  contains  586,  and  the  canton  4644  in- 
habitants: the  teintory  compiehends  167^  kiliometres  and 
11  communes. 

CAPPEROL  Coronde,  a name  given  by  the  Ceylonefe 
to  a peculiar  kind  of  cinnamon,  efteemed  the  third  in  value  : 
this  has  a very  itrong  take  and  fmell  of  camphor,  and  its  name 
with  the  natives  fignifies  camphorated  cinnamon.  The  tree 
which  produces  it,  grows  very  plentifully  in  many  parts  of 
the  ifiand  of  Borneo,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  eahern 
parts  of  it.  This  is  often  fold  to  the  Danes  and  Englilh 
who  come  to  trade  on  the  coalls  of  Coromandel ; it  is  pro- 
hibited exportation  from  the  ifland,  but  fo  long  as  only  one 
port  is  open,  there  are  people  enough  who  will  carry  out 
great  quantities  of  it. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  canella  very  much  refembling  this  kind 
of  cinnamon-tree,  which  grows  very  frequently  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India  toward  Goa  ; and  another  canella  or  wild  cin. 
namon  on  the  coak  of  Malabar,  in  many  refpecls  refembles 
this.  The  barks  of  all  thefe  trees  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
true  cinnamon  in  fmell,  take,  and  virtue;  yet  they  are  too 
often  fold  to  the  lefs  judicious  traders  in  thefe  things,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  the  feveral  better  kinds  of  cinnamon, 
to  the  great  damage  of  all  that  afterwards  buy  them.  Phil, 
Tranf.  ^409. 

CAPPERONNIER,  Claude,  in  Biography,  a learned 
philologik,  was  born  at  Montdidier,  in  Picardy,  in  1671. 
After  having  acquired,  by  his  own  kudy,  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  he  prolecuted  his  kudies  for  iS  months  at 
the  college  of  Montdidier,  then  at  the  Jefuits’  college  of 
Amiens,  and  lak  of  all  in  a feminary  at  Paris.  Having  taken 
orders,  and  fupported  himfelf  by  the  profits  of  a fmali  benefice, 
and  by  teaching  the  claffics,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
M.  Colcflbn,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  in  1706  was  admit- 
ted into  his  houle,  where  he  continued  ten  years,'  applying 
with  great  affidnity  to  the  lludy  of  the  Greek  authors. 
Declining  the  offer  of  a Greek  profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bafil,  he  determined,  in  1 71  o,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  children  of  M.  Crozat,  and  continued  in  his  family  to 
the  clofe  of  his  life.  In  17 22,  he  was  nominated  profeffor  of 
Greek  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  on  his  introduction 
to  this  office  he  delivered  a Latin  oration  on'  the  ufe  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  much  applauded. 
In  1725  he  publifhed  an  excellent  edition  of  “ Quintiliau” 
in  folio,  for  which  he  received  a penfion  from  the  king,  to 
3 I,  whom 
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whom  it  was  dedicated.  Burman  rudely  criticifed  it ; but 
the  editor  defended  it  with  politenefs  and  modedy.  In 
1 719  he  printed  “ An  Apology  for  Sophocles,”  as  a reply 
to  the  criticifms  of  Voltaire  on  the  Oedipus  of  this  tragedian. 
He  died  in  1744.  leaving  a character  of  amiable  fimpficity, 
great  piety  and  probity,  and  Angular  benevolence  and  kind- 
nefs.  He  was  diltinguifhed  by  a very  retentive  memory. 
Among  various  woiks  which  he  left  for  the  prefs  were  an  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini,”  with  notes  and  il- 
lullrations,  publifhtd  at  Strafburg  in  1756,  d'-0,  > and 
“ Philological  Obfervations”  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
which  would  amount  to  feveral  volumes  in  qto.  He  alfo 
completed  a “ Trtatife  on  the  ancient  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language,”  and  made  great  additions  and  corrections 
to  Stephens’s  Latin  Thefaurus. 

Capperonnier,  John,  the  relation  of  the  former,  and 
his  fucccffor  in  the  Greek  profefforfhip,  publifhed  an  edition 
of  “ Casfar’s  Commentaries,”  2 vols.  nmo.  17 55,  and  of 
the  “ Comedies  of  Plautus,”  3 vols.  nmo,  1759.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  59,  in  1775.  Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. 

CAPPERS,  a denomination  given  in  our  ilatutes  (13 
Eliz.  c.  19.  A.D.  1571)  to  the  knit-cap  makers,  who  ma- 
nufactured caps  of  wool,  and  who  obtained  encouragement  in 
oppolition  to  thofe  who  made  hats  of  felt,  and  who  imported 
foreign  materials  for  this  purpofe.  But  knit-caps  have  been 
long  fince  difufed. 

CAPPONI,  or  Capponio,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography, 
a phyfician,  poet,  and  allrologer,  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  taught  phi- 
lofophy  and  medicine  at  Bologna,  where  he  publifhed,  under 
the  name  of  Charifius  Thermarius  Spado,  “ Animadverliones 
in  Joannis  Caroli  Sorcii  Opufculum  de  Febribus.”  After 
his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  16th,  1676,  the  following 
were  printed  : “ Ledtones  Phyficse  Morales “ De  Mor- 
bis  particularibus  ;”  “ De  Humano  Semine  nequaquam 
animato ;”  “ De  Erroribus  Clarorum  Virorum  Lati- 

nprum  ;”  “ Parodoxon  Philofophiae  Democraticae.”  He  is 
faid  to  have  meditated,  and  in  part  executed,  a general  hif- 
tory  of  medicine,  but  it  was  never  publifhed.  Eloy.  Did. 

Hiif. 

CAPPOQUIN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Blackwater,  which  here  takes  a fouthern  direction,  and 
becomes  navigable.  There  is  a wooden  bridge  here  over  the 
Blackwater,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  fouthern 
counties  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  which  is  now  almofl 
impaffable.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  near  the  bridge,  and  the 
whole  town  appears  negltCted  and  going  to  decay,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  advantages  for  trade,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  ad- 
joining country.  The  road  from  this  to  Lifmore  is  remark- 
ably beautiful  ; and  the  profpeCts  from  the  high  grounds 
above  the  town  can  fcarcely  be  furpaffed.  It  is  98  Irifh 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  5 miles  eafl  of  Lifmore. 
N.  lat.  52°  9'.  W.long.  70  53'.  Smith's  Waterford,  &c. 

CAPRA,  in  AJlronomy,  a denomination  given  to  the  liar 
Capella  ; and  fomttimes  alfo  to  the  condellation  Capricorn. 
Some  rcprefent  Capra,  or  the  Jhe-goal,  as  a conflellation  in 
the  northern  ht.mifphere,  confiding  of  three  flars,  cemprifed 
between  the  45th  and  55th  degree  of  latitude.  The  poets 
fay,  it  is  Amalthea’s  goat,  which  fuckled  Jupiter  in  his 
infancy.  Horace,  making  mention  of  it,  calls  it,  Infana 
Julera  Capra. 

Capra,  Marcellus,  in  Biography,  a native  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  appears  to  have  pradifed  medicine  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  life.  Induced  at  length  to  quit  his 
native  country,  he  went  toMeffina,  where  he  foon  became  fo 
diftinguifhed  as  to  be  appointed  by  the  magidrates  phyfician 


to  the  city.  This  happened  about  the  year  1570.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  abdrufe,  metaphyfical  works,  fuiting  the 
humour  of  the  time  ; but  what  alone  feems  deferving  notice, 
is  his  account  of  a fatal  epidemic  prevailing  in  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  during  the  years  1591  and  2.  “ De  Morbi  Epide- 

mici  qui  miferrime  Siciliam  depopulabat  Anno  1791 
itidemque  1592,  Caufis,  Symptomatibus,  et  Curatione,” 
Mtffanae,  1593,  qto.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Did.  Hid. 

Capra,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Greek  ifland,  N.W.  of  the 
ifle  of  Stancho,  inhabited  only  by  goats,  as  its  name  imports. 

Capra,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Mammalia  clafs  in  the 
order  Pecora. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  tribe  have  the  horns  hollow,  turn- 
ing upwards,  and  bent  back,  compreffed,  and  rough  : front 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight  : canine  teeth  none  : chin  bearded. 

Thefe  are  the  goats  of  Englifh  writers,  including  our 
common  goat,  and  its  numerous  varieties.  The  fpecies 
of  this  genus  already  afeertained  are  few,  amounting 
only  to  two,  or  three  at  the  utmod,  if -the  domedicated 
goat,  Capra  hircus , be  confidered  as  the  genuine  offspring 
of  either  of  thofe  fpecies  known  in  a date  of  nature  at  this 
time.  It  is  thought  by  many,  and  the  opinion  is  highly 
probable,  that  our  common  goat  originated  from  the  Ccntca- 
Jan  ibex,  Capra  agagrus,  or  perhaps  from  the  Ibex  goat, 
Capra  Ibex  of  Linnaeus.  We  can  fay  but  little  as  to  the 
third  fpecies  that  might  have  been  the  parent  dock  of  our 
prefent  race  of  domeftic  goats,  the  Capra  caucafica  of  Giil- 
dendedt  deferibed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Ruffian  Acade- 
my for  the  year  1779;  becaufe  it  appears  rather  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  admit  it  as  a fpecies  altogether  didind 
from  capra  asgagrus,  or  not. 

In  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Sydema  Nature,  the  capra 
genus  will  be  found  far  more  ex-tenfive  ; Linnaeus  having 
claffed  feveral  animals  of  the  antelope  tribe  as  fpecies  of  this 
genus.  The  Swedifh  naturalid  was  unqueftionably  judi- 
fied  in  this  refptd,  both  by  his  own  opinion,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  ancient  writers  with  fcarcely  an  exception  from  the 
time  of  Pliny.  They  had,  for  indance,  uniformly  confidered 
the  chamois  as  appertaining  to  the  race  of  goats  ; it  was 
their  rupicapra,  and  even  to  this  day  it  paffes  under  the  tri. 
vial  name  of  the  chamois  goat,  though  in  the  fyftematic 
writings  of  modern  zoologids  it  claffes  in  the  genus  ante- 
lope. That  the  natural  generical  didindions,  if  they  may- 
be fo  exprtffcd,  obfervable  between  the  goat  and  the  ante- 
lope tribes  did  not  drike  the  mind  of  Linnteus  may  be  pre- 
fumed as  evident  ; there  was  but  an  inconfiderable  number 
(about  fix  fpecies)  of  the  antelope  known  in  his  time, 
and  thofe  he  placed  without  hesitation  with  the  goats  in  his 
genus  capra. 

The  obfervations  of  later  naturalids  prove  fufficiently  that 
Linnseus  might  have  feparated  the  goats  from  the  antelopes 
with  much  propriety  : were  we  to  didruft  the  truth  of  this 
affertion,  the  writings  of  Pallas,  of  Schreber,  Erxleben,  Giil- 
dendedt,  Pennant,  and  Sonnir.i  mud  filence  every  doubt. 
Gmelin,  the  editor  of  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydema  Nature, 
has  availed  himfclf  of  thefe  recent  authorities,  the  antelopes 
are  feparated  from  the  goats  under  the  generic  name  of  anti- 
lope, the  goats  retaining  the  original  appellation  of 
capra. 

A principal  diftindion  between  the  two  genera  confids 
in  the  drudure  of  the  horns,  thofe  of  the  antelope  being 
round  and  nearly  cylindrical,  and  either  twided  fpirally,  or 
annulated  : the  teeth  are  exadly  the  fame  in  both  ; but  the 
chin  of  the  goat  is  bearded,  while  that  of  the  antelope  is 
not.  A further  very  driking  difference  between  the  goat 
and  the  antelope  is  obfervable  in  the  general  figure  of  thefe 
animwis.  I he  goat  is  robuft,  drong,  vigorous,  petulant, 
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and  fearlefs ; the  antelope  is  of  a graceful  form  : its  limbs 
long  and  (lender:  its  difpofition  timid,  harmlefs,  active,  and 
watchful  ; and  in  the  chace,  when  purfued  on  the  open 
plains,  its  courfe  incomparably  more  fvvift  than  that  of  the 
goat. 

Befides,  therefore,  the  peculiar  ftrudlure  of  the  horns,  and 
other  charadteriltic  particulars  laid  down  by  fyitcm  itic  wri- 
ters, the  manners  and  hab’ts  of  life  fufiiciently  prove  that  a 
line  of  feparation  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  antelope 
and  the  goat.  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  preface  to  the  S)  nopfis 
of  Quadrupeds  treats  on  this  fubjett  at  fome  length  : his  re- 
marks are  ufeful,  and  although  they  relate  more  immediately 
to  the  antelope  than  the  goat,  the  leading  points  of  his  argu- 
ment may  be  properly  noticed  in  this  place. — “ The  ante- 
lopes (fays  this  author),  two  or  three  fpecies  excepted,  in- 
habit the  hotted  parts  of  the  globe  ; or  at  lead,  tbofe  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone  that  lie  fo  near  the  tropics  as  to  form 
a doubtful  climate.  None,  therefore,  except  the  Saiga,  and 
the  chamois,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  warmth  of  South  America  is  fuited  to  their 
nature,  not  a fingle  fpecies  has  yet  been  difeovered  in  any 
part  of  the  new  world.  Their  proper  climates  feem,  there- 
fore, to  be  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa,  where  the  fpecies  are 
very  numerous.” — “ As  there  appears  a general  agreement  in 
the  nature  of  the  fpecies  that  form  this  great  genus,  it  will 
prevent  needlefs  repetition  to  obferve,  that  the  antelopes  are 
animals  generally  of  a mod  elegant  and  active  make  ; of  a 
redlefs  and  timid  difpofition  ; extremely  watchful  ; of  great 
vivacity  ; remarkably  fwift  and  agile,  and  mod  of  their 
bonndings  fo  light,  fo  elaftic,  as  to  (trike  the  fpedtator  with 
adonifhment.” — “ Antelopes  generally  refide  in  hilly  conn 
tries,  though  fome  inhabit  plains  ; they  often  broufe  like  the 
goat,  and  feed  on  the  tender  (hoots  of  trees,  which  gives 
their  fL(h  an  excellent  flavour.  This  is  to  be  underdood  of 
thofe  which  are  taken  in  the  chace  ; for  thofe  which  are  fat- 
tened in  houfes  are  far  lefs  delicious.  The  flefh  of  fome 
fpecies  is  faid  to  tade  of  muilc,  which  perhaps  depends  on 
the  qualities  of  the  plants  they  feed  upon.” — “ This  preface 
(fays  Pennant)  was  thought  necedary,  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference in  nature  between  this  and  the  goat  kind,  with  which 
mod  fydematic  writers  have  clafled  the  antelopes  : but  the 
antelope  forms  an  intermediate  genus,  a link  between  the 
goat,  and  the  deer;  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  texture 
of  the  horns  which  have  a core  in  them  and  are  rrpver  cad  ; 
and  with  the  latter  in  elegance  and  fwiftnefs.” 

From  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  obfervations  ft  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  lated  and  bed  informed  zoo'ogids  conlider  it 
as  a decided  point  that  the  amelopes  and  the  goats  ought  to 
be  feparated,  and  we  (hall  therefore  fpeak  ot  the  fpecies  of 
Capra  as  they  (land  independent  of  the  genus  antilope. 

Capra  Ibex.  Horns  on  the  upper  furfaee  knotty,  and 

bending  over  the  back  : throat  bearded.  Brill',  reg.  an 

Linn. 

Ibex  of  Pliny,  Gefner,  Aldrovandus. — Ibex  alp'ium  fb'ni- 
carum,  Pallas. — Capra  alplna , &c.  Girtanner. — Stein-bock, 
Gefner. — Bouqueiin , Buffon,  Sonttini,  &c. — Ibex  goat.  Pen- 
nant. 

Steinboek  is  the  familiar  title,  by  which  this  animal  is 
better  known  than  any  other.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  German  Jbein  and  bock,  or  buck  of  the  rock,  conveying 
at  once  an  idea  of  the  animal,  and  the  fituations  in  which  it 
delights,  and  is  commonly  found.  The  Ftench  name  bou- 
quetin  is  of  German  origin,  and  in  England  the  fpecies  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  (It inbock,  than  that  of  ibex 
goat,  as  it  is  called  by  Pennant.  In  its  general  appearance 
it  refembles  the  common  goat,  but  it  is  confiderably  larger, 


more  vigorous,  and  more  aTive.  The  colour  is  a deep 
hoary  or  greyifh  brown  ; much  paler,  or  whitifh  beneath, 
and  on  the  infides  of  the  limbs;  the  outfides  of  which  are 
duficy,  or  blackifh  on  the  lower  part  : the  back  is  marked 
with  a dillindf  black  line.  The  body  is  rebuff;  the  head 
fhert,  fmali  and  com'prcfftd  ; the  eyes  are  fmall,  but  full  of 
fire  and  expreffion.  i he  horns  in  the  male  are  extremely 
large,  meafuring  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds;  they  are  of  a livid  blackifh 
colour,  and  are  marked  on  the  upper  furfaee  with  tranfverfe 
protuberant  femicircles,  which  it  is  reported  indicate  by  there 
number  the  age  of  the  animal,  one  additional  being  formed 
every  year.  Thefe  horns  are  thick  at  the  bafe  ; and  feme- 
times  become  fo  prodigioufiy  large  as  tp  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  The  temale  is  fmaller  than  the  male; 
her  horns  are  fmaller  in  proportion,  lefs  diftindlly  marked 
with  femicircular  protuberances,  and  much  weaker  than  thofe 
of  the  male.  The  legs  are  fhort,  but  the  males  are  very 
(lout,  and  the  hoofs  fhort.  The  tail  is  fmall  and  of  a black- 
ifh colour.  The  young  ilelnbocks  are  of  an  alh  coloured 

grtr- 

The  ibex  is  found  in  feveval  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
and  it  is  faid  on  all  the  great  chains  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ancient  hemitphere,  upon  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  and  Tyrol.  In  Afia  it  occurs 
on  the  fummits  of  the  chain  of  mountains  extended  from 
Taurus,  and  continued  between  Eallern  Tartary  and  Siberia. 
It  alfo  inhabits  the  traft  beyond  the  Lena,  and  is  Lid  by 
Virey  to  be  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Kamtfchatka. 
In  Arabia  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  high  mountains 
of  the  ifland  of  Crete  it  appears  to  be  abundant. 

In  its  general  habits  or  manners  this  animal  refembles  the 
common  goat,  but  pofPff-s  every  attribute  of  ilrength  a? d 
adlivity  in  a degree  proportioned  to  its  natural  (late  of  wild- 
nefs.  It  inhabits  the  moll  inacceffible  places  among  rocks 
and  prec'pices  in  the  higheft  regions  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  finds  all  that  is  necedary  for  its  frugal  fubfifterce  in  the 
midft  of  folitude  and  feettrity.  Sonnini  obferved  them  on 
many  of  the  loftier  elevations  of  the  mountains  in  the  ifle  of 
Candia,  and  leveral  other  ifiands  in  the  fame  fea,  and  beyond 
the  upper  half  of  Mount  Olympus  he  found  there  were  hard- 
ly any  quadrupeds  to  be  feen,  except  a few  bears,  and  the 
bouquetins,  or  mountain-goat,  capra  ibex,  who  appeared  to  be 
foie  matters  of  this  folitary  watte  of  nature. 

The  chace  of  the  fteinbock,  like  that  of  the  chamois,  is 
both  difficult  and  perilous.  When  it  retreats  among  the 
crags  and  precipices  it  is  impottible  to  purfue  the  animal  in 
fafetv  ; the  chace  is  then  left  to  the  dogs  who  are  taught 
to  hunt  them  over  the  moft  tremendous  pafles  of  the  moun- 
tains arnidft  ice  and  fnow,  where  many  of  the  dogs  are  fome- 
times  loft  in  the  vain  attempt  to  follow  or  overcome  their 
game.  But  (hould  t he  mountain  himtfman  once  get  fight 
of  the  fteinbock  at  a diftance  from  his  dogs  and  within  the 
range  of  his  rifle  piece  lie  inftantly  takes  an  aim,  and  fieldom 
fails  to  wound  or  kill  the  animal  at  the  firft  fire.  It  is  in 
this  manner  they  hunt  both  the  fteinbock  and  the  chamois 
on  the  Tyrolefe  mountains.  The  flefh  of  the  young  ibex  is 
faid  to  be  in  efteem  as  an  article  of  food  : that  of  the  old 
ones  is  alfo  eaten,  and  its  fleece  and  (kin  employed  for  va- 
rious purpofes.  We  may  farther  add  that  this  is  the  animal 
whole  blood  was  formerly  confidered  as  a valuable  article  in 
the  materia  medica,  being  celebrated  for  its  fuppofed  power 
of  relieving  pleuritic  and  many  other  complaints.  Of  its 
wonderful  virtues  in  this  way  much  has  been  related  in  the 
works  of  Gefner  and  Aldrovandus.  Its  period  of  geftation 
is  five  months  as  In  the  common  goat. 
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Capra  JEgagrus.  Horns  carinated,  and  arched  back; 
throat  bearded.  Pallas.  S.  G,  Gmelin. 

Cbevre  fauvage,  Tavernier.  Caucafan  Ibex,  Pennant. 
Stembock , Ridinger. 

The  caucafan  ibex  is  confiderably  fuperior  in  fixe  to  the 
common  goat,  and  its  form,  in  forne  degree,  rdembles  that 
of  the  Hag.  According  to  Pallas,  who  delcribes  this  ani- 
mal with  accuracy,  the  general  colour  of  it  is  grey i ill, 
intermixed  with  rully,  or  ferruginous  above,  and  white 
beneath.  The  forehead  nearly  black,  which  colour  is 
continued  in  a narrow  (tripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  tail.  The  chin  is  furnifhed  with  a large  beard  of  a 
du (ley 'colour  mixed  with  chefuut.  The  horns,  which  are 
very  large  and  bend  confiderably  backwards,  are  fmooth, 
black,  fharply  ridged  on  their  upper  part,  and  hollowed  on 
the  exterior  fide;  they  have  no  appearance  of  either  knots 
or  rings,  but  are  marked  on  the  upper  fur  fate  by  fome  ob- 
feure  undulations  or  flight  wavy  wrinkles  : they  are  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  Hand  dole  at  the  bafe,  about  a foot 
diftant  at  the  widtft  part  ; and  eight  or  nine  inches  at 
the  tips.  The  female  has  either  very  (hort  horns,  or  is 
entirely  deftitute  of  them,  and  has  no  beard. 

In  point  of  ftrength  and  agility  this  fpecies  is  at  leaft 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  the  common  iteinbock.  Mcnardes 
compares  it  to  thehe-goat.  It  inhabits  the  lower  mountains 
of  Caucalus  and  Taurus,  almoft  all  Alia  Minor,  and  may 
probably  extend  even  to  India.  It  abounds  on  the  inhof- 
pitable  hills  of  Laar  and  Chorafan  in  Perfia,  and  according 
to  Monardes,  it  is  likewife  found  in  Africa.  Mr.  Pennant 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  exiil  in  Crete,  and  even  on 
the  Alps,  grounding  his  idea  on  a figure  in  one  of  the  works 
of  Ridinger,  which  feems  intended  for  the  fame  animal. 
Monardes  allures  us  he  was  an  eye  witnefs  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  animal  faves  itfelf  from  injury  by  falling 
upon  its  horns  from  a confiderable  height ; for  he  faw  the 
animal  he  deferibes  leap  from  a high  tower,  and  precipitat- 
ing itfelf  on  its  horns,  fpring  up  again,  and  leap  about  with- 
out having  to  all  appearance  received  the  flighted  injury.  In 
the  ftomach  of  this  animal,  as  in  fome  of  the  antelopes,  and 
other  quadrupeds,  is  found  the  animal  concretion,  called  be- 
zoar,  the  once  highly  valued  alcxipharmic,  the  pretended 
medicinal  virtues  of  which  have  been  long  fince  exploded. 

Capra  Caucafica.  Horns  turned  backwards,  and  out- 
wards, verging  inwards  at  the  tips,  flightly  triangular,  and 
knotty  before.  Gmelin.  Giildenftedt,  &c. 

This  animal,  which  Pennant  includes  in  his  defeription  of 
the  caucafan  ibex  (capra  aegagrus)  as  a variety,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  Giildenltadt,  to  be  confidered  as  a diftind  fpecies. 
In  fize  it  nearly  correfponds  with  the  domeftic  goat,  but  is 
broader  and  fhorter,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are  much 
larger  in  proportion,  being  fometimes  more  than  two 
feet  in  length.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  darker 
than  in  the  female.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  a ferru- 
ginous or  brownifh  grey  above,  with  a fubfufeous  fpiral 
line  : beneath  white  : extremities  black.  The  hair  is  cinere- 
ous at  the  bafe,  rigid,  and  intermixed  with  wool. 

Capra  caucafica  inhabits  the  bare  fchiftous  fummits  and 
cliffs  of  Mount  Caucafus  near  the  origin  of  the  Terek  and 
Cuban  rivers.  They  couple  in  November,  the  female  brings 
forth  her  young  in  April. 

Capra  Hircus,  the  common,  or  domeftic  goat.  Horns 
carinated,  arched,  with  a curvature  outwards  at  the  extre- 
mities. 

Capra  Hircus , & Linn. — Capra,  hircus , hoedus.  Pliny, 
Aldrovandus,  &c.  Caper  hifpanicus,  Jonft.  Tgxya  and  Aiyv;. 
Arift.  &c. — Bouc  et  chevre,  Buffon,  &c. — Becco,  capra , Ital. 
« — Bock  et  Gey/sy  Germ. — Domejlic  goaty  Engl. 


“ The  origin  of  the  domeftic  goat  (fays  Mr.  Pennant  in 
his  Britifh  Zoology)  is  the  fteinboc,  ibex,  or  wild  goat,  a 
fpecies  now  found  only  in  the  Alps,  and  in  Crete  The 
fadts  already  related  m the  biftory  of  capra  ibex  clearly  prove 
the  writer  to  be  miftaken  in  aflerting  it  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Alps  and  in  Crete  ; the  cbfervation  is  merely  introduced 
to  fhe\v  that  he  believes  the  ibex  to  be  the  parent  flock 
from  which  the  domeftic  goat  originated. 

To  afeertain  the  point  in  a fatisfadory  manner  is  perhaps 
impoflible  : we  mult  allow  our  opinions  to  fluctuate,  between 
probabilities  and  pofiibilities  without  conceiving  in  our  own 
minds  the  chance  of  arriving,  with  any  abfolute  fhare  of  cer- 
tainty, at  the  real  truth.  Pallas  allows  that  capra  ibex  may 
have  been  the  original  from  which  the  domeftic  gftat  is  de- 
rived, at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  inclined  to  think  with  equal 
probability  it  may  have  derived  its  origin  from  capra  ®ga- 
grus,  the  caucafan  ibex  of  Pennant.  The  latter  notTon 
feems  moil  prevalent;  Gmelin  adops  it;  and  we  are  led  to 
think  on  a point  lo  ambiguous,  not  entirely  without  rea- 
fon. 

Buffon  confiders  the  capra  ibex,  the  chamois  antelope,  and 
the  domeftic  goat,  as  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  He  fpeaks 
of  it  as  likely  that  the  male  ibex  coupling  with  the  female 
chamois  may  have  given  rife  to  the  prefent.  domeftic  race  of 
goats.— “ There  are  many  cafes  (fays  this  lively  writer  in 
another  place)  in  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  charters 
nor  pronounce  on  differences  with  certainty:  there  are 
others  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  fufpend  our  judgment  and 
opinions  ; and  in  a great  number  of  others  we  have  not  the 
flighted:  ray  of  light  to  dired  us  ; for  independent  of  the 
uncertainty  arifmg  from  the  contrariety  of  affertions  relative 
to  recorded  fads  : independent  of  the  doubts  refulting  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  obferve 
nature,  the  greateft  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge is  our  ignorance  of  a great  number  of  efftds  which 
time  has  not  difclofed  to  us.” — “ We  are  ignorant  whether 
the  chamois  goat  be  any  thing  more  than  the  common  goat 
in  a wild  ftate,  or  whether  an  intermixture  would  not  form 
an  intermediate  race.” — The  naturaiifts  of  France,  though 
proud  of  their  immortal  Buffon,  cannot  accede  to  this  fn- 
coniiftent  flight  of  his  imagination.  Sonnini,  the  editor  of  the 
laft  edition  of  his  works,  fpeaks  of  it  as  erroneous.  Another 
French  writer  is  more  explicit  : “ It  is  abfurd  (he  thinks) 
to  fuppofe  with  Buffon  that  our  race  of  domeftic  goats  were 
produced  from  an  intermediate  breed  between  the  bouquetin 
(capra  ibex)  and  the  chamois  ; an  infpedion  of  the  exterior 
charaders,  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  three  ani- 
mal-, to  fay  nothing  of  their  manners  of  life,  feems  to  deftroy 
all  ideas  of  their  being  fpecifically  the  fame.”  That  the 
prefent  race  of  goats  cannot  be  the  lineal  offspring  of  the 
crofs  breed  between  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  as  Buffon 
thought,  feems  unqueftionable;  yet  we  think  it  pretty  cer- 
tain, from  the  evidence  above  adduced,  that  they  may  be  the 
defeendants  of  capra  ibex,  or  bouquetin,  and  in  that  cafe 
that  the  diffimilitnde  between  the  internal  organization  of 
the  capra  ibex  and  that  of  the  common  goat  cannot  be  fo 
very  apparent  as  our  author  pretends.  This  is  an  interefting 
point  for  the  comparative  anatomift  to  determine.  An  ac- 
count was  publifhed  in  the  French  Journ.  de  Phyf.  for 
Odober  1786,  to  prove  that  the  capra  ibex  fometimes 
couples  with  the  domeftic  goat,  and  produces  mongrels.  The 
fad  was  afeertained  by  M.  Berthoud  van-Berchem  who  faw 
an  inftance  of  it  in  the  Valais,  where  the  inhabitants  rear 
numerous  herds  of  tame  goats,  and  the  bouquetin  is  found 
in  a ftate  of  nature  among  the  mountains.  It  was  long 
before  well  known  that  the  goat  will  couple  with  Iheep,  the 
hybrid  produce  of  which  differs  very  little  from  the  natural 
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offspring  of  the  ewe  and  ram,  except  in  having  a hairy  in- 
ftead  of  woolly  fleece.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  an  in- 
termixture of  the  goat  and  fheep  may  be  productive  of  a 
breed  of  fertile  mules,  as  Buifon  fee  ms  to  think  very  pof- 
fible. 

The  hiftorv  of  the  common  goat  has  been  very  amply 
treated  on  by  many  writers,  fo  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
repeat  the  obfervations  of  others  in  this  place. 

The  goat,  in  its  domeltic  Rate,  is  found  in  almolt  every 
part  of  the  globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  differing  in  form  according  to  various  circumftances. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  the  old  world, 
from  whence  it  was  tranfported  to  America.  I3.  Browne 
feems  to  intimate  that  it  is  an  aborigine  of  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica, but  this  is  improbable  : it  is  believed  on  very  fuffi- 
cient  authority  that  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Ameri- 
cans till  after  the  difeovery  of  America,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Europeans. 

This  animal,  oblerves  Buffon,  is  fuperior  to  the  fheep 
both  in  fentiment  and  dexterity.  Ele  approaches  man  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  is  eafily  familiarized  ; he  is  fenflble  of 
carelfts,  and  capable  of  a confiderable  degree  of  attachment; 
he  is  ftronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  lefs  timid  than  the 
fheep  ; he  is  a fprightly,  capricious,  wandering,  wanton 
animal.  It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  he  can  be  confined., 
and  he  loves  to  retire  into  folitude,  and  to  climb,  Hand,  and 
even  deep  on  rugged  and  lofty  eminences  ; lie  is  robufl,  and 
eafily  nourifhed,  for  he  eats  almoft  every  herb,  and  is  injured 
by  very. few  ; his  bodily  temperament,  which  in  all  animals 
has  a great  influence  on  the  natural  difpolition,  is  not  eflen- 
tially  different  from  that  of  the  fheep.  Thefe  two  animals, 
whofe  internal  organization  is  almoft  entirely  fimilar,  are 
nourifhed,  grow,  and  multiply  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
their  difeafes  arc  the  fame,  excepting  a few  to  which  the 
goat  is  not  fubjeeft.  The  goat  fears  not,  like  the  fheep,  too 
great  degree  of  heat ; he  cheerfully  expofes  himfelf  to  the 
fun,  and  deeps  under  its  mod  ardent  rays  without  being  af- 
fected with  the  vertigo,  or  any  other  inconvenience  ; he  is 
not  afraid  of  rain  or  Itorms ; but  he  appears  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  fevere  cold.  The  inconftancy  of  his  difpofition  is 
marked  by  the  irregularity  of  his  aftions.  He  walks,  flops 
fhort,  runs,  leaps,  approaches,  or  retires,  fliews,  or  conceals 
himfelf,  or  flies  off  as  if  adluated  by  mere  caprice,  and  with- 
out any  other  caufe  than  that  which  arifes  from  an  eccentric 
vivacity  of  temper ; the  fupplenefs  of  his  organs,  and  the 
ftrength  and  nervoufnefs  of  his  frame,  are  hardly  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  his  natural  movements. 

“ When  paftured  along  with  fheep,  goats  always  take 
the  lead  of  the  flock.  They  love  to  feed  feparately  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  and  prefer  the  mod  elevated  and  rugged  parts 
of  mountains.  They  find  fufficient  nourifhment  in  healthy, 
barren,  and  uncultivated  grounds.  They  do  infinite  mif- 
chief  when  permitted  to  go  among  corn,  vines,  copfes,  or 
young  plantations  ; for  they  eat  with  avidity  the  tender 
bark,  and  young  fhoots  of  trees,  which  generally  proves 
fatal  to  their  growth.  They  carefully  avoid  moifl  ground, 
marfny  meadows,  and  rich  pallures.  They  are  fddom  reared 
in  plain  countries,  where  they  never  thrive  well,  and  where 
their  flefh  is  always  bad. 

The  male  goat  is  capable  of  engendering  when  he  is  a year 
old,  and  the  female  at  feven  months.  But  as  the  fruits  of 
their  early  coupling  are  generally  weak  and  defective,  they 
are  commonly  reftrained  till  they  be  eighteen  months,  or  two 
years  old.  The  he-goat  is  handforne,  vigorous,  and  ardent, 
and  one  is  fufficient  to  accompany  an  hundred  and  fifty  fe- 
males for  the  {pace  of  two  or  three  months  ; but  his  ardour, 
which  foon  confumes  him,  does  not  laft  more  than  three  or 


four  years,  and  by  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  he  becomes  nearly 
enervated.  In  the  felection  of  a he-goat  for  propagation, 
attention  fhou'd  be  paid  to  his  ftrength  and  age  ; he  fhouid  be 
large,  and  about  two  years  old  ; his  neck  fhort  and  flefhy  ; his 
head  (lender  ; his  ears  pendulous  ; his  thighs  thick  ; his  limbs 
firm  ; his  hair  black,  thick,  and  foft  ; and  his  beard  long  and 
bufliy.  The  choice  of  the  female  is  oflefs  confequence,  obftrv- 
ing  only,  that  thofe  with  large  bodies,  thick  thighs.who  walk 
light,  have  large  udders,  and  foft  bufliy  hair,  are  the  moil  pre- 
ferable. They  are  in  feafon  from  September  to  the  end  of 
November,  though  they  will  couple  and  produce  young  at 
all  times.  The  frnell  of  the  goat  is  highly  unpleafant,  that 
of  the  male  especially.  During  the  months  of  September 
and  Otlober,  the  whole  atmofphere  around  them  is  filled 
with  their  ftrong  difagreeable  odour,  and  which,  though  as 
difgufting  as  afafeetida  itfelf,  in  the  idea  of  fome  naturalifts, 
may  perhaps  be  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  many  diftern- 
pers,  and  to  cure  thofe  of  a nervous  and  hyfterical  kind. 
Horfes  are  fuppoftd  to  be  much  refrefhed  with  it,  on  which 
account,  many  people  keep  lie-goats  in  their  iluds  or 
(tables. 

The  female  produces  one  kid,  fometimes  two,  very  rarely 
three,  and  never  more  than  four:  ffie  carries  her  young  five 
months,  bringing  them  forth  about  April  ; and  is  in  condi- 
tion to  breed  from  the  age  of  feven  months.tiil  flie  is  feven 
years  old.  The  he-goat,  as  before  faid,  will  propagate  as 
long,  if  proper  care  be  taken  of  him,  but  otherwife  becomes 
ufclefs  two  or  three  years  fooner.  He  is  then  lent  to  fatten 
among  the  common  herd.  The  ftrong  fmell  of  the  goat 
does  not  proceed,  it  is  faid,  from  his  fkfh,  but  his  ikin. 
Thefe  animals  are  feldom  permitted  to  grow  old,  or  perhaps 
they  might  live  eleven  or  twelve  years;  but  it  is  ufual  to 
fatten  and  kill  them  as  foon  as  they  cesfe  to  multiply,  be- 
caufe  the  older  they  are  the  worfe  is  their  flefh.  The  goats 
are  animals  that  coll  very  little  for  their  food,  and  in  cold, 
mountainous  countries  are  attended  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantage : their  flefh,  tallow,  hair,  and  ikin,  are  all  valuable 
commodities.  Their  milk  is  faid  to  be  more  wholefomc 
and  better  than  that  of  the  iheep  ; it  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
curdles  eafily,  and  makes  very  good  cheefe.  The  females, 
fays  Buffon,  will  allow  themfelves  to  be  fucked  by  infants, 
to  whom  their  milk  affords  very  excellent  nourifhment.  ‘‘Like 
cows  and  fheep,  (continues  this  writer)  they  are  fucked  by 
the  viper,  and  alfo  by  the  bird  called  in  France  l’engoule- 
vent,  (the  goat-fucker.)  which  fallens  to  their  teats  during 
the  night,  and,  as  fome  fay,  makes  them  lofe  their  milk  for 
eVer  after.”  It  may  be  almoft  fuperfluous  to  point  out  the 
abfurdity  of  this  whimfical  idea,  founded,  as  we  muff  believe, 
on  the  groffeft  prejudices  of  ruftic  ignorance  ; this  notion  i9 
certainly  entertained  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peafantrv, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  in  France.  It  is  a matter  offu'r- 
prife  to  many,  that  Sonnini  in  his  edition  of  Buffon’s  works, 
lias  not  endeavoured  to  correct  this  error,  or  explain  it  to 
our  fatisfadlion.  The  readinefs  with  which  the  female  goat 
will  allow  herfelf  to  be  fucked  by  other  animals,  is  indeed 
well  known.  Of  this,  Sonnini  has  given  a very  fit  iking-  in- 
ffance  ; he  affures  us  that  in  the  year  1780,  he  faw  a foal 
which  had  loft  its  mother,  nourifhed  by  a gofit,  which 
during  the  procefs,  was  placed  on  a barrel,  in  order  that 
that  the  foal  might  fuck  with  the  greater  convenience.  The 
foal  followed  its  nurfe  to  paflure,  as  it  would  its  parent,  and 
was  attended  with  the  greateft  care  by  the  goat,  which  al- 
ways called  it  back  by  her  Heatings  when  it  wandered  to 
any  diftance  from  her. 

The  colour  of  the  goat  is  various,  being  either  black, 
brown,  white,  or  fpotted.  Thofe  of  Wales  Mr.  Pennant 
thinks  far  fuperior  in  fize,  ftrength,  and  finenefs  cf  the  hai- , 
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•to  thofe  of  other  mountainous  countries ; the  goats  of 
prance,  and  the  Alps,  being  generally  fhort -haired,  reddifh, 
and  fmall-horned  ; while  the  horns  of  the  Cambrian  he-goat 
have  been  feen  three  feet  two  inches  long,  and  branching 
three  feet  afunder  between  the  tips.  “ The  filer  of  the 
goat  is  in  great  elleem,  as  well  as  the  hair.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Caernarvonfhire  iuffer  thefe  animals  to  run 
wild  on  the  rocks  during  winter  as  well  as  fummer  ; and  kill 
them  in  October,  for  the  fake  of  their  fat,  either  by  (hoot- 
ing them  with  bullets,  or  running  them  down  with  dogs, 
like  deer.  The  goats  killed  for  this  pnrpofe  are  about  four 
or  five  years  old.  Their  fuet  will  make  candles,  far  fupenor 
in  whitenefs  and  goodnefs  to  thofe  made  from  that  cf  the 
Iheep  or  the  ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a much  greater 
price  in  the  market  : nor  are  the  horns  without  their  ule  ; 
the  country  people  making  of  them  excellent  handles  for 
tucks,  and  penknives.  The  fit  in  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  glove  manufactory,  efpecially  that  of  the  kid  ; abroad 
it  is  drelfed  and  made  into  (lockings,  bed-ticks,  holders,  bed 
hangings,  {beets,  and  even  fliirts.  In  the  army  it  carries 
the  foot-fuldier’s  provifictns.  As  it  takes  a dye  better  than 
any  other  (kin,  it  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  hangings  in 
the  houfes  of  people  of  fortune,  being  fufceptible  of  the 
richell  colours  ; and  when  flowered  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  fiver,  became  an  elegant  and  fuperb  furniture.” 
“ The  flefh  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
where  it  relides,  and  affords  them  a cheap  and  plentiful  pro- 
vifion  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  kids  are  brought  to 
market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently  falted  and 
dried,  and  fupply  all  the  ufes  of  bacon  : this  by  the  natives 
• is  called  each  yr  ivden , or  hung  venifon.” — “ The  meat  of  a 
fplayc-d  goat  of  fix  or  feven  years  old  {which  is  called  hyfr,) 
is  reckoned  the  bell ; being  generally  very  fweet  and  fat. 
This  makes  an  excellent  pally  ; goes  under  the  name  of 
rock  venifon,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer.  Thus 
nature  provides  even  on  the  tops  of  high  craggy  mountains, 
not  only  neceffaries,  but  delicacies  for  the  inhabitants.”  Penn. 
Brit.  Zool. 

The  above  paffages  are  felt  died  from  Pennant’s  deferip- 
tion  of  the  Cambrian  goats,  as  they  contain  much  ufeful 
lnlormation.  It  ihould,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  thofe 
oblc-rvations  were  written  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  not 
in  every  particular  applicable  to  the  prtfent  (late  of  things  in 
Walts,  where  Englifli  manners,  and  Englifli  hufbandry  are 
making  rapid  innovations.  The  goat  is  an  animal,  we  may 
ftrictiy  fay  from  our  own  very  recent  obfervations,  but  fpar- 
lugly  cultivated  at  this  time  in  the  principality.  Thecultme 
oi  this  ufeful  animal  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the  lall  t wen- 
tv  years,  and  is  now  almoll  wholly  confined  to  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Caernarvon fliire : a fmall  breed  of  fheep  that 
thrive  admirably  well  on  the  mountains,  where  goats  were  for- 
merly kept,  have  fuperfeded  them  : the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  elpecially  Iheep,  is  confidered  more  beneficial  and  re- 
Ipectable  by  the  modern  Welfh  farmer.  We  have  obferved 
goats  in  greater  numbers  among  the  tremendous  cliffs  that 
overlook  the  pafs  of  Pont-Aberglafslyn,  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  North  Wales.  In  South  Wales  the  goat  is  feldom 
feen. 

The  (kin  of  the  goat  is  readily  converted  into  parchment, 
and  it  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  the  leather  dreffers  for  mak- 
ing what  is  termed  Morocco  leather : the  belt  (kins  for  this 
purpofe  are  thofe  of  the  Corfican  breed  of  goats.  The  ma- 
nufacturer, we  alfo  learn,  can  imitate  the  chamois  leather  fo 
exactly  with  the  {kin  of  the  goat,  that  the  difference  is 
fcarcely  to  be  difeerned. 

Capra  Angorcrfis,  y.  Body  covered  with  very  long,  pen- 
dent, Ipirally  curled  hair. 
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Capra  Angorenfs,  HafTelq  — Ghcvn  d' A rigor n.  Buffon, 
Sic.— ^Angora  goat,  Pennant,  &c. 

The  Angora  goat  is  in  general  of  a beautiful  milk-white 
colour,  with  (hurt  legs,  and  black  fpreading  ipirally  twilled 
horns.  The  hair  on  the  whole  body  is  dilp-'fed  in  long  pen- 
dent fpiral  ringlets  ; its  ears  are  pendulous,  and  the  horns 
of  the  female,  in  Bead  of  divaricating,  as  in  the  male,  turn 
backwards,  and  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion. 

In  its  native  country  thus  animal  is  highly  valued,  and 
with  fuffioient  reafon,  for  it  is  a fource/of  riches  to  its  cul- 
tivators ; the  fineil,  and  moll  collly  robes  of  the  highefl 
claffes  in  Turkey  being  fabricated  of  its  filky  fleece : the 
price  it  bears  is  very  great.  Mod  of  the  European  nations 
have  agents  for  purchasing  the  valuable  wool  of  this  animal, 
which  the  Turks,  it  is  reported,  will  not  allow  to  be  lent 
out  of  their  empire  in  a raw  Hate,  but  in  the  form  of  thread; 
a multitude  of  the  poorer  orders  obtaining  a livelihood  by 
fpinning  it.  The  moll  confiderable  manufaftory  of  camlets, 
fabricated  with  this  wool  in  Europe,  appears  to  be  thole  of 
Lille  and  Armens,  in  France.  In  order  to  prefeive  this 
beautiful  hair  in  good  condition,  the  goat  herds  of  Angora 
are  peculiarly  careful  of  their  flocks,  wafhing  and  combing 
them  with  the  greatefl  diligence  ; and  it  is  faid  that  a change 
of  pafture  frequently  makes  them  lofe  their  beauty  ; this 
variety  being  naturally  confined  to  narrow  bounds,  and  pro- 
duced only  in  the  traft  furrounding  the  towns  of  Angora 
and  Beibazar,  two  places  iituated  in  a fmall  dillridl  of  Alia 
Minor,  not  far  from  Smyrna,  and  remarkable  for  producing 
a peculiar  race  of  fbeep,  cats,  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  goats, 
with  hair  of  uncommon  length  and  finenefs. 

Capra  Mamlrica , $.  Horns  reclining  ; ears  pendulous  ; 
chin  bearded. 

Capra  Mamlrica,  Linn. — Capra  Syriaca,  Briff. — Gevjfen 
mit  hangenden  Ohren,  Rauwolf. — Chevre  Mambrine,  on  cbe-vre 
du  Levant,  Buff. — Syrian  goat,  Penn. 

This  variety  of  goat  takes  its  name  of  Mambrica  from  a 
particular  mountain,  called  Mambre,  or  Mambra,  fituated 
in  the  middle  part  of  Paleftine,  near  the  river  Hebron,  where 
they  abound.  The  variety  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Fall,  and  is  principally  diflinguifhed  by  the  great  length  of 
the  ears,  which  are  pendulous,  and  fometimes  reach  fo  low 
as  to  incommode  the  animal  while  feeding.  It  is  reported 
by  travellers,  that  the  owners  of  thefe  animals,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  cut  off  one  of  their  ears  that  they  may  feed  with 
greater  eafe.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Sonnini  and  other 
French  writers,  who  allure  us  that  the  ears  of  this  goat  never 
reach  fo  low  as  the  ground,  and  are  never  cut  off.  Its  ge- 
neral colour  is  reddifh,  with  fhort  blackifh  horns.  This  is 
the  common  goat  of  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  it 
fupplies  with  milk.  The  iame  is  the  cale  at  Cairo,  where 
thele  goats  are  driven  in  fmall  flocks  every  morning  through 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  every  one  fees  taken 
from  them  the  quantity  of  milk  they  want. 

Capra  DepreJJa,  e.  Horns  fmall,  depreffed,  and  clofely 
incumbent  to  the  fkull. 

Capra  deprejfa,  Linn. — Capra parva  Americana,  &c.  Briff. 
— Bouc  d’  Afrique,  Buff.  &c. — African  goat,  Penn. 

This  is  a fmall  variety,  or  dwarf  kind  of  goat,  found  in 
fome  parts  of  Africa.  The  French  call  the  male  bouc 
d’Afrique,  and  the  female,  la  chevre  naine.  This  kind  has 
rough  hair,  and  extremely  fhort  horns,  wh’ch  are  very  thick, 
triangular,  and  lie  clofe  to  the  head  ; in  the  female  they  are 
fl.il]  fhorter.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  Linnaeus  feems  to 
have  entertained  an  erroneous  idea  relative  to  the  native 
country  of  this  variety,  and  to  have  fuppofed  it  an  Ameri- 
can animal.  We  may  add,  that  although  the  animal  was 
originally  a native  of  Africa,  it  has  been  long  fince  tranf- 
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ported  to  America,  where  it  thrives  well,  and  feems  to  have 
undergone  no  other  alteration  from  the  effedl  of  its  new  cli- 
mate, than  in  becoming  fomewhat  more  diminutive  in  fize. 

Capra  Reverfa,  Horns  ereft,  and  recurved  at  the  tips. 
Linn. 

Ibex  parvus  Americanus , BrifT. — Bouc  de  fuda,  Chevre  de 
Juda , Buff. — W hi  daw  goat,  Penn. 

Herds  of  this  fpecies  of  goat  are  cultivated  in  moll  parts 
of  Upper  Egypt.  This  is  a dwarf  variety,  found  in  various 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  faid  to  be  alfo  very  common  in 
Guinea  and  Angola.  The  flefh  is  confidered  as  an  excellent 
food. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  kind  with  longer  horns;  the  hair 
is  long  and  lilky,  and  the  whole  animal  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a fmall  Angora  goat.  Buffon  defcribes  it  as  being 
confiderahlv  larger  than  the  other,  meafuring  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length  ; while  the  other  was  only  twenty-four  inches 
long.  Buff.  Suppl.  pi.  13. 

Capra  Capricornus,  n.  Horns  fhort,  turned  forwards  at 
the  tips,  and  annulated  at  the  fides. 

La  capricorns.  Buff. — Capricorn  goat , Penn. — Capricorn 
goat . 

A variety  defcribed  by  Buffon  ?rom  a fkeleton  with  the 
horns,  preferved  in  the  king’s  cabinet  at  Paris.  The  animal 
.is  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Africa.  In  the  form  and  pro- 
portion of  the  bones,  Buffon  tells  11s  it  bears  a perfect  re- 
femblance  to  the  domeitic  he-goat  ; and  the  figure  of  the 
under  jaw  is  the  fame  as  that  ©f  the  wild  goat ; but  that  it 
differs  from  both  in  the  horns  ; thofe  of  the  wild  goat  having 
prominent  tubercles  or  knobs,  and  two  longitudinal  ridges, 
between  which  there  is  a well  marked  anterior  face  : thofe 
of  the  common  goat  have  but  one  ridge,  and  no  tubercles. 
The  horns  of  the  capricon  have  but  one  ridge,  and  no  ante- 
rior face  ; and  though  they  want  the  tubercles,  they  have 
rugofities,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  male  domeitic 
goat.  Thefe  differences,  adds  Buffon,  fecm  to  indicate  an 
intermediate  race  between  the-wild  and  domeitic  goat  ; and, 
betides,  the  horns  of  the  capricorn  are  fhort  and  crooked  at 
the  point,  like  thofe  of  the  chamois  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
are  compreffed  and  ringed  ; and  hence,  they  feem  to  partake 
at  once  of  the  he-goat,  the  wild  goat,  and  the  chamois. 
This  variety  appears  to  be  fcarcely  known,  except  from  the 
defcription  of  it  given  us  by  Buffon. 

CAPRA-COTTA,  in  Geography,  an  inconfiderable  town 
of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molii'e,  feated  on  an  eminence  ; 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Molife. 

Capra  Saltans,  or  Capras  Saltantes , in  Meteorology , a fiery 
meteor,  or  exhalation,  which  fometimes  appears  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  is  not  fired  in  a llraight  line,  but  with  in- 
flexions, and  windings  in  and  out,  refembling  the  caperings 
of  a goat.  The  caprae  faltantes  are  not  10  called  from  their 
figure,  which  is  various,  fometimes  round,  fometimes  long, 
but,  from  their  moving  by  jerks,  fomewhat  like  the  leaps  of 
that  animal  ; and  from  the  little  languets  of  fire  which  hang 
at,  and  fometimes  fall  from  them,  which  antiquity  has  been 
pleafed  to  fancy  like  the  beard  or  locks  of  a goat’s  hair. 
Ariltotle  difiinguifhes  the  capra  from  the  trabs,  in  that  the 
latter  proceeds  with  an  uniform  motion,  the  former  with  an 
irregular  one,  and  as  it  were  by  jumps.  Arilt.  Met.  lib.  i. 
cap.  5.  Mem.  Ac.  Infer,  tom.  vi.  p.  95. 

The  caprce  feem  to  be  very  low,  yet  fometimes  fly  fo 
high,  that  meteorologifts  have  placed  them  in  the  upper  re- 
gion, though  not  fo  conllantly,  but  they  are  fometimes  alfo 
found  in  the  middle  region.  Of  globular  caprae  we  have 
divers  inltances,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  naturaliffs. 
Such  was  the  flame  faid  by  Seneca  to  have  been  feeninform 
ef  a huge  ball,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  moon,  when  Paulus 


uEmilius  waged  war  againfl;  Perfeus.  Such  another,  he 
tells  us,  was  feen  at  the  death  or  Auguitus  ; another  on  the 
tragedy  of  Srjanus ; another  at  the  death  of  Germanicus. 
Such  was  that  feen  about  Michaelmas,  1676,  by  no  lefs 
than  twelve  counties  at  once  ; it  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Nalh, 
as  it  appeared  near  Seighford  in  Staflordfhire,  as  of  a glo- 
bular figure  moving  by  jerks,  and  making  fhort  reits  at 
every  one  of  them,  letting  fall  drops  of  fire,  which  were 
parts  oi  its  body  ; for  it  deereafed  in  magnitude  the  farther 
it  went,  and  the  oftener  it  dropped,  till  at  length  it  wholly 
difappeared.  Senec.  Nat.  Quell,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  135.  p.  863,  ffq.  Plott.  Nat.  Hill.  Stafford, 
cap.  i.  § 40. 

Capra  Frituratoria,  in  Ancient  Hujbandry,  was  a khid  of 
iron  log,  made  in  the  figure  of  a goat,  which  was  laid  on 
the  tribula , to  make  it  more  effcdlual  in  feparating  the  corn 
from  the  ears,  the  ancient  way  of  threfhing. 

CAPRAJA,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lunate  between  the  coall  of  Italy  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  about  6 leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence. This  ifland  is  populous,  though  the  foil  is  dry  and 
mountainous.  It  is  furrounded  with  rocks,  except  in  one 
part,  where  is  a good  harbour,  belonging  to  a town  named 
Capraja.  N.  lat.  43 0 15'.  E.  long.  1 i°  5’. 

CAPRARIA,  in  Botany,  goat-weed,  (from  caper,  a goat, 
fo  called  becaufe  goats  are  fond  of  the  biflora,  the  be  It 
known  fpecies).  Linu.  Gen.  768.  Sedireb.,1030.  Willd.  1169. 
Gaert.  309.  Juff.  118.  Vent.  ii.  357.  Clafs  and  Order, 
didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonate,  Linn.  Vent. 
Scrophularia , juff. 

Gen  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  .oblong  ; fegments 
linear,  eredl,  dillant,  permanent,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  nearly  equal  ; ftg- 
ments  oblong,  acute  ; the  two  upper  ones  more  ereft.  Stam. 
filaments  four,  awl-fhaptd,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
corolla,  and  only  the  half  of  its  length  ; the  two  lower  ones 
rather  fhorter  than  the  others  ; anthers  heart-fhaped.  Fiji. 
germ  conical ; ftyle  thread- fhaped,  longer  than  the  flamens  ; 
iligma  heart-fhaped,  (bilamellate,  Gasrt.  two-lobed,  juff  ) 
two-valved,  equal.  Cap/,  oblong-conical,  compreffed  at  the 
tip,  two-celled,  two-valved  ; valves,  when  mature,  bifid  ; 
partition  doubled  by  the  bending  of  the  edges  of  the  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  roundifh  ; receptacle  adhering  to  the  axis  of 
the  capfule,  not  to  the  partition ; when  mature,  dif- 
united. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft, 
acute.  Capfule  two  celled,  two-valved,  many-ieeded. 

Sp.  t.  (J.  b'jlora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Willd.  1.  Mart.  1. 
Lam.  Enc.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  53-Jig.  9-  Lam.  111.  Plant.  534. 
Jig.  1.  “ Leaves  alternate  ; flowers  in  pairs.”  A fhrub, 

three  or  four  feet  high.  Branches  long,  erefl,  commonly 
fmooth.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  but  in  the 
fhade  near  five,  alternate,  ftffile,  oval-oblong,  ierrated 
in  their  upper  half,  fmooth  ; on  fandy  coails  fucculeut, 
thick,  and  brittle.  Flowers  white,  fcentlefs,  axillary,  gene- 
rally two  together,  fometimes  three ; peduncles  fimple, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; calyx  fmooth,  deeply  five-cleft  ; 
fegments  of  the  corolla  hairy  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  double  ; 
germ  egg-fhaped,  furrowed  ; Iligma  headed,  acute.  Cap- 
fule furrowed  on  both  fides,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
very  fmall.  A native  of  the  Well  Indian  Hands,  and  the 
neighbouring  continent,  and  one  of  the  plants  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  ufe  for  tea.  The  capraria  peruviana 
of  Feuille,  (Per.  i.  p.764.  tab.  4S.)  which  Linnaeus  con- 
jectured to  be  this  fpecies,  is  a different  plant,  for  which  a 
diflindl  genus  has  been  formed  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  their 
Flora  Peruvienfis  j but  it  differs  from  capraria  only  in  having 
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five  flamens.  See  Xu  ares  i a.  2.  C.  crujlacea,  Linn.  Mant. 
p.  87.  Mart.  3.-  (Caranas,  Rumph.  Arab.  v.  p.  491. 
tab.  1 70.  fg. 3.  (3.  Capraria  uniflora.  Burm.  FI.  Ind.  p.  133. 
tab.  14.  Jig- , 3.)  “ Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped, 

oh  very  (hort  petioles."  Stems  herbaceous,  much-branched, 
four  or  five  inches  high.  Leaves  oppofite,  rather  acute. 
Flowers  axillary  and  terminal ; peduncles  fimple,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Linnaeus  fays  that  it  refembleshis  capparis 
gratioloules , but  that  the  leaves  are  more  egg-fhaped  and 
petioled.  Willdenovvhas  omitted  it.  3.  C.  lucida,  Willd.  2. 
Mart.  6.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  333.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  ob- 

long, acute,  fharply  and  minutely  ferrated,  even  ; petioles 
winged;  peduncles  three-flowered.”  Whole  plant  ftnooth. 
Stems  quadrangular,  biennial.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long  ; 
petioles  half  an  inch.  Flowers  axillary,  a little  longer  than 
the  petioles;  exterior  pedicels  fometimes  three  flowered  ; 
bracles  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  pedicels  ; fegments  of 
the  calyx  awl-fhaped,  three  lines  in  length ; corolla  falver- 
fhriped  ; tube  cylindrical,  pale  purple,  a little  longer  than 
the  calyx,  gibbous  on  the  outfide  at  the  bafe,  a little  bent 
above,  then  eredt,  a little  elongated  on  the  outfide  ; border 
horizontal  ; fegments  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  equal,  reddifh 
purple,  with  a dark  purple  fp»t  near  the  throat ; throat 
hairy  ; anthers  oblong,  compreffed  ; germ  roundifh  ; fly le 
fhorter  than  the  flamens  ; fligma  large,  convex,  oblique. 
Hort.  Kew.  Willdcnow  obferves  that  the  fruit  is  a two- 
ctlled  berry,  as  it  probably  is  in  all  the  Cape  fpecies,  fince 
they  agree  with  it  in  the  habit  of  the  flower ; and  that, 
therefore,  they  may  not  improperly  form  a diftincf  genus.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : obferved  by  Maffon. 
Introduced  at  Kew,  in  1774.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
4.  C.  lanceolata,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  2S4.  Willd.  3.  Mart.  4. 
Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.354.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  en- 

tire ; racemes  compound,  terminal.”  Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves. 
two  inches  long  and  more,  acute,  ftiff.  Flowers  in  a ter- 
minal panicle,  compofed  of  fhort  racemes.  Found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg  and  Maflbn.  Intro- 
duced in  1774-  5-  C.  femiji errata,  Willd.  4.  Vahl.  Eclog.  ii. 
p.  47*.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated  outwards  ; peduncles 

fometimes  many-flowered  ” Stem  herbaceous,  eredf,  round 
below,  angular  above,  interfperfed  with  fhort  hairs.  Leaves 
two  or  three  inches  long,  alternate,  thick-fet,  fpreading, 
narrowing  at  the  bafe  into  the  petiole,  acute,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  ferrated  from  the  tip  to  the  middle,  then  entire. 
Flowers  axillary,  and  terminal  ; peduncles  (carcely  half  an 
inch  long,  pubefcent,  from  one  to  four-flowered  ; pedicels 
alternate,  approximate,  very  fhort  ; bracte  one  at  the  bafe 
of  each  pedicel,  linear-lanceolate,  a lictle  longer  than  the 
pedicel ; fegments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped  ; corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx,  hairy  at  the  bottom  ; fegments  five,  linear- 
oblong  ; fligma  capitate.  Capfuls  oblong,  a lictle  longer 
than  the  calyx,  two-furrowed,  two-valved,  fplitting  into  two. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  affixed  to  a linear,  loofe  re- 
ceptacle. Vahl.  A native  of  St.  Martha,  in  America.  6. 
C.  v.ndulata , Linn.  jun.  Supp.  284.  Willd.  5.  Mart.  3. 
Hort. Kew. ii.  p.,374.  L’Herit.  Sert.  Ang.  p.  21.  “Leaves 
oppofite,  oblong  egg-fhaped,  entire,  waved  ; upper  ones 
fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  in  whorls;  racemes  rcfembling 
fpikes.”  Stem  fhrubby.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg  and  Maffon.  Introduced  in  1774.  7.  C. 

humiiis,  Willd.  6.  Mart.  7.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  354.  “ Pu- 
befcent ; leaves  oppofite,  or  in  threes,  egg-fhaped,  ferrated, 
petioled;  peduncles  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  petiole.” 
Root  annual.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Dr.  I.  G.  Koe- 
nig. Introduced  in  1781,  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  .firft  fpecies  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muil  be  fown  upon  a hot-bed  in  the  ipring. 
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and  to  bring  them  forward  fhould  be  afterwards  planted  upon 
another  hot  bed.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  June  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  pots  of  rich  earth,  or  into  a 
warm  border,  where  they  will  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn  in 
the  open  air.  The  Cape  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by  cut- 
tings, and  are  lefs  tender.  Marty.n’s  Miller. 

Capraria  Gratlololdes,  { Linn.)  See  Lindernia  pyxi- 
daria. 

Capraria  Durant  folia,  (Linn.)  See  Stemodia  duran- 
tifolia. 

Capraria.  (Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.)  See  Scoparia  dul- 
cis. 

Capraria.  (Gron.  Virg.)  See  Lechea  miner. 

Capraria,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Tremiti  illands,  in 
the  Adriatic,  about  4 leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Italy  ; very 
fmall,  and  uninhabited.  N.  lat.  420  to'.  E.  long,  if* 
36'.  ._ 

CAPRA  RIENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation 
given  to  mountains  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania,  which  were  in  ■ 
acceffihle,  and  alfo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains. 

CAPRASIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium. — Alio,  the 
eame  given  by  Pliny  to  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Eridanus,  or  the  Po. 

CAPRATA,  in  Ornithology',  a fpecies  iff  Motacilla, 
of  a black  colour,  with  the  ramp,  vent,  and  fpot  on  the 
wing-coverts  white. 

Inhabits  the  ifland  Luzonia.  Length  four  inches  and  a 
half.  Bill  black  ; legs  black-brown.  Called  by  Briffon 
rubetra  lucionenfs , traquet  d'ifle  de  Luqon,  Buffon,  and  Luzonian 
warbler , Latham. 

CAPREA,  in  Zoology.  See  Capriolus  and  Cervus. 

CAPREiE,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Capri. 

Capreae,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Phalaen a,  (Nodlua). 
The  wings  flexuofe,  cinereous,  with  three  oblique  whitifh 
llreaks,  and  two  ftigmata.  Inhabits  Germany.  L^rva  naked, 
green,  and  feeds  on  the  willow. 

Capr  eae,  that  fpecies  of  Aphis,  that  ir.fefls  falix  capr-a. 

This  is  fmall,  of  a greenifh  colour,  with  pointed  abdomen  ; 
and  the  eyes,  antennae,  and  tips  of  the  legs  black.  Fabr. 
&c. 

CAPREOLATE  Plants,  in  Botany.  See  Capreolus. 

CAPREOL1  , in  the  Ancient  Architecture,  a fort  of  rafters 
or  timbers  ferving  to  fuftain  the  canterii,  either  in  buildings, 
or  machines.  They  were  thus  called,  not,  as  Philander  ima- 
gines, from  their  refemblance  to  the  capreoli,  or  tendrils  of 
vines,  but  from  the  affinity  of  their  form  and  office  to  wild 
goats  ; as  thefe  butt  and  repel  things  with  their  horns,  fo 
do  the  former  oppofe  their  heads  or  horns  to  the  weight  of 
the  canterii. 

CAPREOLUS,  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  bota- 
niffs  for  a tendril,  or  clafper,  called  by  Linnaeus  cirrhus. 

Capreolus,  in  the  Ancient  Hufbandry,,  a kind  of  iron  hoe 
or  inftrument  with  two  forks  or  fangs,  wherewith  to  ftir  and 
move  the  ground. 

Capreolus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Cervus,  the  roe  of 
Englifh  writers.  See  Cervus. 

CAPRI,  in  Geography,  anciently  Capreae,  an  ifland  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  three  Italian  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Naples,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Although 
it  is  fo  mountainous  that  its  coalls  are  almoft  inacceffible, 
fome  parts  of  it  are  very  fertile  ; a-.id  it  abounds  fo  much 
with  various  birds  of  paffage,  and  more  elpecially  with 
quails,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  bifhop’s  income  arifes 
from  the  taking  of  thefe  and  the  hunting  of  ocher  game. 
Hence  this  ifland  has  been  called  the  “ biffiopric  of  quails.” 
Swinburne,  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  7.)  informs  us,  that  even 
in  bad  years  the  number  of  quails  caught  in  this  ifland 
2 amounts 
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{-.mounts  to  12,000;  and  that  in  good  years  it  exceeds 
6o,oco.  On  the  eaftern  fummit  of  Capri  are  cliffs  of  ftu- 
pendous  a'titude  that  overhang  the  channel,  which  feparates 
this  illand  from  Cape  Campanelia,  anciently  called  “ pro- 
montorium  Athenaeum,  or  Minervae.”  The  illand  of  Capri 
or  Caprae  is  famous  in  hiftory  as  a place  often  vilited  by  the 
emperor  Auguffus  both  for  health  and  recreation  ; and  as 
the  retreat  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27,  who  here  abandoned 
himfelf  to  indolence,  intemperance,  and  the  mod  infamous 
debauchery.  In  this  retired  abode  he  fpent  a great  part  of 
ten  years,  fecluded  from  the  world,  and  wallowing  in  brutal 
debaucheries,  the  detail  of  which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
by  many  authors  of  unqueftionable  cred't,  although  iome  of 
the  practices  which  they  recite  feem  to  be  incompatible  with 
his  advanced  age  and  complicated  infirmities  : however,  the 
obfeene  fculptures  and  medals,  which  have  been  dug  up  in 
almoft  every  corner  of  the  iffand,  fufficiently  prove  that  the 
charge  againft  him  is  well  founded.  On  the  feite  of  his 
fummer  palace  now  (lands  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Maria, 
commanding  a moll  enchanting  profpedl.  Tiberius,  in  order 
to  vary  his  pleafures,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  as  well  as 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  each  revolving  feafon,  built 
twelve  villas  in  different  fituations,  dedicated  to  the  twelve 
greater  gods,  of  fome  of  which  the  ruins  are  (till  to  be  feen. 
At  Santa  Maria  are  extenfive  vaults  and  refervoirs,  and  on 
an  adjoining  brow  are  the  remains  of  a light-houfe  ; two 
broken  columns  indicate  the  entrance  of  the  principal  court. 
At  the  palace  of  La  Marina,  Tiberius  had  a winter  refi- 
dence  ; where  columns  and  other  fragments  of  architedlure 
fcattered  on  the  fands  remain  as  memorials  of  its  fplendour. 
A femicircular  reed's  of  net-work,  the  “ opus  reticulatum” 
of  Vitruvius,  raifed  againff  the  cliff,  feems  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  theatre ; and  the  conduit  that  fupplied  the 
palace  with  water  itill  exiffs.  The  ruins  ftretch  far  into 
the  fea,  which  has  now  refumed  the  territory  from  which  it 
had  formerly  been  expelled  by  terraces  and  piers.  Here  the 
foil  is  richly  vegetative,  and  compofed  of  divers  layers  ; a 
deep  ftratum  ot  good  mould  covers  a yellow  bole,  under 
which  lies  a (tone  exactly  fimilar  to  the  tufa  of  the  volcanic 
hills  round  Naples.  The  palace  was  built  with  this  done, 
but  in  the  abutments  and  back  walls  are  inferted  large 
pieces  of  lava  in  a rough  date  of  torrefa&ion,  like  that  of  the 
cruft  of  Vefuvian  dreams  when  cooled  ; yet  the  upper  rocks 
of  Capri  are  univerfally  calcareous,  and  homogeneal  with 
the  ftrata  of  the  Sorrentine  mountains,  of  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  a part  till  fplit  afnnder,  and  caff  off  by  an 
earthquake  that  buried  the  intermediate  grounds  in  the  fea. 
Thefe  lower  tracts  in  Capri  have  probably  been  thrown  up 
by  fire  in  the  midit  of  lime-itone  mountains,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  plain  of  Sorrento.  According  to  Dion  Caf- 
fius,  this  ifland  was  wild  and  barren  before  the  Caefars  took 
it  under  their  protection  ; at  this  day  a large  portion  of  its 
furface  is  uncultivated  and  impracticable  ; but  every  fpot 
that  will  admit  the  hoe  is  induftrioully  tilled,  and  richly 
laden  with  the  choiceit  productions  of  agriculture.  The 
odium  attached  to  the  memory  of  Tiberius  proved  fatal  to 
his  favourite  abode.  Scarcely  was  his  death  proclaimed  at 
Rome,  ere  the  fenate  iffued  orders  for  the  demolition  of 
every  fabrick  he  had  raifed  on  the  ifland,  which,  by  way  of 
punifhment,  was  thenceforward  deltined  to  be  a ftate-prifon. 
The  wife  and  (liter  of  Commodus  were  banifhed  to  its  in- 
hofpitable  rocks,  which  were  foon  ftained  with  their  blood. 

In  the  middle  ages  Capri  became  an  appendage  of  the  Amal- 
fi tan  republic,  and,  after  the  downfal  of  that  (late,  belonged 
to  the  duchy  of  Naples.  About  a (tone’s  throw  from  the 
fouth  fide  of  this  ifland  are  two  or  three  pointed  rocks,  the 
Vol.  VI. 


“ ScopuTi  Sirenum,”  mentioned  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  in  their 
defeription  of  Asneas’s  voyage. 

“This  ifle,”  fays  Swinburne,  “ reunites  fuch  a variety  of 
beauties  and  advantages,  that  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  to  me, 
whyfo  fewof  our  mifanthropic  countrymen  refort  to  it;  a man 
of  an  indolent  philofophic  caff  would  here  be  fuited  with  a 
feene  for  meditation  and  folitary  enjoyments;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  the  excellence  of  the  fruits  would  fecure  his 
health  ; and  the  delightful  feenery  round  him  would  difpel 
his  cares,  and  given  an  even  cheerful  flow  to  his  fpirits.” 

Capri,  a town  of  the  ifland  above  deferibed,  feated  in 
a narrow,  low,  but  delightful  and  fertile  fpot  of  land,  between 
two  rugged  eminences,  which  form  the  extremities  of  the 
ifland,  and  appearing  at  a diffance  by  its  cupolas  and  build- 
ings to  be  a confiderable  place,  but  on  a nearer  approach 
dwindling  to  a village.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Amalfi.  It  is  17  miles  S.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  30°  34'. 
E.  long.  130  58'. 

Capri  Portus , in  Ancient  Geography , a port  of  Macedonia, 
which,  according  to  Mela,  lay  between  mount  Athos  and 
the  river  Strymon. 

CAPRIANUS  Mans , a mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town  of  Heraclea. 

CAPRIATA,  Pier-Giovanno,  in  Biography , an  hif- 
torian  of  Genoa,  who  flouriffied  in  the  17th  century.  His 
Italian  hiftory  comprehends  the  tranfa&ions  that  occurred 
in  Italy  during  his  own  time,  which  he  has  related  with 
clearnefs,  and  with  fagacity  traced  to  their  caufes  ; main- 
taining at  the  fame  time,  as  he  fays,  a perfedt  impartiality 
between  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  that  wrere  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  two  firft  parts  of  this  hiftory  were 
publifhed  by  Capriata  in  his  life-time,  from  1613  to  1644  ; 
and  the  third  part,  extending  to  1660,  was  publifhed  by  his 
fon  after  his  death.  The  whole  has  been  tranflated  into 
Englilh.  Gen.  Didb 

CAPRICCIO,  Ital.  a mufical  term  for  a wild,  irregular 
movement,  but  full  of  fire  and  fancy.  It  is  generally  in- 
tended to  difplay  execution  in  the  performance  of  new  and 
fingular  paffages,  w'ith  the  freedom  of  an  extemporaneous 
flight.  During  the  laft  century,  the  capriccj  of  Vivaldi, 
Veracini,  and  Locatelli,  were  in  high  favour. 

Caprice  is  applied,  in  ArchiteBure , to  an  edifice  of  a An- 
gular tafte,  and  deviating  much  from  the  common  rules  of 
building. 

CAPRICERVA,  in  Zoology , one  of  the  fynonymj  of 
antilope  cervicapra  ; which  fee. 

CAPRICKE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Efcaut,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridt  of  L’Eclufe.  The  place  contains  3239,  and  the 
canton  14,049  inhabitants.  The  territory  comprehends  125 
kiliornetres  and  8 communes. 

CAPRICORN,  the  Goat,  in  AJlronomy,  a fouthern  con- 
ftellation  and  the  tenth  fign  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  alfo 
the  tenth  part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  the  fame  denomination. 
This  was  one  of  the  48  conftellations  received  from  the 
Egyptians  by  the  Greeks. 

The  character  whereby  Capricorn  is  reprefented  in  aftro- 
nomical  writing,  is  VS,  or  of  which  the  other  is  an  imi- 
tation. The  former  is  a kind  of  refemblance  of  the  crooked 
horns  of  tie  goat,  and  the  latter  of  the  animal  itfelf. 

As  to  the  figure  of  this  conftellation,  the  Greeks  pretend 
that  Pan,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  giant  Typhon,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  Nile,  and  was  changed  into  this  figure  ; and 
that,  in  commemoration  of  this  exploit,  Jupiter  took  it  up 
into  heaven.  But  it  is  more  probable,  as  Macrobius  obferves, 
that  the  Egyptians  marked  the  portien  of  the  heavens  appro- 
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priated  to  this  fign,  where  the  fun  begins  to  afcend  towards 
the  north,  with  the  figure  of  a goat,  which  is  an  animal  that 
delights  in  climbing  the  fides  of  mountains. 

The  ancients  accounted  Capricorn  the  tenth  fign, and  when 
the  fun  arrived  thereat,  it  made  the  winter  folftice,  with  re- 
gard to  our  hemifphere  ; but  the  liars  having  advanced  a 
whole  hgn  towards  the  eaft,  Capricorn  is  now  rather  the  ele- 
venth fign  ; and  it  is  at  the  fun's  entry  into  Sagittary,  that 
the  folftice  happens  : though  the  ancient  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  If  ill  retained. 

The  flars  in  the  conftellation  of  Capricorn,  in  Ptolemy’s 
and  Tycho’s  Catalogue,  are  28  ; in  that  of  Hevelius  29  ; 
though  it  is  to  be  obferved,  one  of  thofe  in  the  tail,  of  the 
fixth  magnitude,  marked  in  Tycho’sbookthe  twenty-ieventh, 
was  loft  in  Hevtlius’s  time.  Mr.  Flamlteed,  in  the  Britannic 
Catalogue,  enumerates  51  flars  in  this  fign. 

It  is  reprefented  on  ancient  monuments,  medals,  &c.  as 
having  the  fore-part  of  a goat,  and  the  hind-part  of  a fifh  ; 
which  is  the  form  of  an  aegipan  ; and  fometimes,  Amply,  un- 
der the  form  of  a goat. 

For  Dr.  Herfchel’s  account  of  the  luflre  and  magnitude  of 
the  flars  in  Capricorn,  fee  Phil.Tranf.  vol.  lxxxvi.  p.  199. 
217.  vol.  lxxxvii.  p.  299. 

Capricorn,  tropic  of,  a leffer  circle  of  the  fphere,  parallel 
to  the  equator;  palling  through  the  beginning  of  Capricorn, 
and  determining  the  winter  follfice,  or  the  point  of  the  fun’s 
great  eft  fouth  declination.  See  Tropic. 

Capricorn  beetle,  in  Entomology , the  trivial  Englifh  name 
of  Cerambyx  longimanus,  which  fee. 

C ap r icoKU-goat,  in  Zoology.  See  Capra  Capricornus. 
CAPRICORNE,  the  name  given  by  Buffon,  and  other 
French  writers,  to  Capra  capricornus,  which  fee. 

CAPRICORNUS,  a variety  of  the  goat,  Capra  eegagrus, 
with  fhort  horns,  that  turn  forward  at,  the  apex,  and  are  an- 
nulated  at  the  fides.  See  Capra. 

Capricornus  exiguus  faltatorius  of  Ray,  is  the  Fabrician 
infect  Chryfomela  hyofeyami.  Mordella  ovata  cserulea  nitida, 
tibiis  ferrugineis.  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  540. 

Capricornus  niger  cornutus,  Muf.  Petrop.  652,  is  Ceram- 
byx batus  of  Linnaeus. 

Capricornus  rujficus  of  Petiver,  the  infeCl  called  by  mo- 
dern entomologills  Cerambyx  adilis. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a name  given  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  to  a peculiar  method  of  propagating  and  ripen- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  domeflic  fig-trees,  by  means  of  infedls. 
Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xv.  cap.  19. 

M.  Tournefort  aflures  us,  that  this  method  is  flill  praftifed 
every  year  in  moil  of  the  Grecian  iflands ; and  he  admired 
the  patience  of  thofe  who  fpent  above  two  months  in  carry- 
ing the  dies  from  one  fig-tree  to  another.  Caprification  is 
formed  from  caprifcus,  the  wild  fig-tree,  from  whofe  fruits 
the  inle&s  are  produced,  which  are  the  chief  inflruments  of 
caprification.  This  tree  bears  three  different  fpecies  of  fruit, 
called  fornites,  cratirites,  and  orni,  which  anfwer  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  that  of  facilitating  the  above  operation.  The 
formtes  appear  in  Augufl,  and  contain  little  worms,  hatched 
from  eggs  depofited  by  flies  ; in  Oftober  and  November, 
thefe  worms  become  flies,  which  pierce  the  fecond  figs  called 
cratirites,  which  do  not  appear  till  the  end  of  September : 
thefe  figs  continue  to  the  month  of  May  following,  and 
fumifh  a lodgment  for  the  eggs  of  the' fecond  clafs  of  flies. 
In  May,  the  third  fpecies  of  figs,  called  orni,  appear ; and 
when  they  are  grown  to  a certain  fize  and  begin  to  open  at 
the  eye,  they  are  pierced  by  the  flies  produced  by  the  crati- 
rites, or  winter-figs.  When  the  worms  bred  in  thefe  fpring 
figs  are  transformed  into  flies,  which  happens  in  the  months  of 
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May  or  July,  the  peafants  gather  them,  and  tranfport  them 
to  the  garden  fig-trees.  The  fuccefs  of  the  caprification 
depends  on  this  circumflance,  and  therefore  they  vi fit  their 
wild  fig-trees  and  their  garden  fig-tree3  every  morning,  to 
examine  the  eye  of  the  fig  ; by  which  they  judge  when  the 
flies  are  about  to  iflue  from  the  wild  figs,  and  when  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  to  pierce  the  garden  figs.  They  are 
then  depofited  011  fuch  trees  as  are  fit  to  receive  them,  and 
enter  the  fruit  by  the  eye,  where  they  lay  eggs,  the  worms 
of  which  caufe  the  garden-figs  to  attain  their  proper  degree 
ofbignefs  and  maturity.  The  confequence  of  this  operation 
is,  that  garden  fig-trees,  which  would  fcarcely  yield  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  ripe  figs,  and  fit  for  drying,  yield  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds. 

As  to  the  manner  whereby  the  punCture  of  the  flies  con- 
tributes to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  poffibly  it  may  be  by 
lacerating  the  veffels,  and  extravafating  the  nutritious  juice 
when  they  depofit  their  eggs;  with  the  egg  they  may  alfo 
convey  fome  liquor  ■which  gently  ferments  with  the  juice  of 
the  fig,  and  foftens  its  pulp.  Even  the  Provence  and  Paria 
figs  ripen  much  fooner  by  wounding  their  buds  with  a ilraw 
or  feather  dipped  in  oil-olive  ; plums  and  pears  alfo  wounded 
by  infe&s  are  found  to  ripen  the  foonefl,  and  in  thefe  the  pulp 
about  the  wound  is  more  exquilite  than  the  reft.  Mem, 
Acad.  Scienc.  aim.  1705,  p.447,  feq. 

Olivier,  in  “ Nouveau  Didlionaire  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,” 
fpeaks  of  this  pradlice  as  merely  the  effeCt  of  a vulgar  error 
fan&ioned  by  its  high  antiquity,  and  afferts  that,  after  a long 
refidence  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  he  is  convinced 
of  its  futility.  Caprification,  he  obferves,  is  unknown  in- 
many  countries  of  the  Eaft,  has  not  been  adopted  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Spain,  and  has  lately  been  difeontinued  in  feveral 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  was  formerly  in  ufe,  and 
yet,  neverthelefs,  good  figs  are  produced  in  all  thefe  coun- 
tries. The  afiiftance  of  the  Cynips,  or  fig-fly,  he  alleges, 
cannot  be  necefiary  to  render  the  young  germs  fertile,  lince 
each  fig  contains  near  its  eye  a fufficient  number  of  male 
flowers  to  impregnate  all  the  female  ones  within  its  cavity  ; 
and  that  if  it  were  neceffary,  the  pollen  of  the  wild  fig  tree, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fly  to  the  germs  of 
the  cultivated  kind,  could  not  fecundate,  at  the  fame  time, 
thofe  which  have  attained  to  a confiderable  fize,  and  thofe 
which  have  but  juft,  or  have  not  yet  appeared,  and  which  do 
not  ripen  till  two  months  afterwards.  In  anfwer  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  objection,  it  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  Tournefort  particularly  mentions  the  ftrift  attention 
paid  by  the  Greek  peafants  to  the  exadl  time  when  the  orni  of 
the  wild  fliould  be  placed  upon  the  garden  fig-tree,  and  that 
every  part  of  the  crop  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  needful 
fupply  at  its  proper  feafon.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  the  rea- 
foning  employed  by  Olivier  does  not  at  all  apply  to  Tourne- 
fort’s  conjecture  concerning  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  effeCt 
produced.  The  proper  queftion  to  be  confidered  is  not 
whether  the  fig  can  produce  fertile  feed  without  the  aid  of 
the  fly  ; of  that  no  well-informed  naturalifib  will  entertain  a 
doubt ; but  whether  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  tree  is  in- 
creafed  in  fize,  and  heightened  in  flavour,  by  the  operation. 
But  ftill  it  may  be  alked,  why  does  not  the  punClure  made 
by  the  fly  occafion  a fimilar  extravafation  of  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  wild  fig,  or  convey  to  it  the  fame  fermenting 
liquor,  and  thus  improve  its  native  qualities  ? The  fubjeCt, 
it  mull  be  acknowledged,  is  attended  with  difficulties  which 
have  not  yet  received  a fatisfaftory  folution.  But  it  furely  is 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  fcepticifm,  on  account  of  thefe, 
to  diferedit  the  relations  of  able  obfervers,  founded  on  the 
experience  of  ages.  Olivier  refers  to  fome  interefting  and 
2 inftru&ive 
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inftru&ive  memoirs  publiftied  by  Bernard  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  we  have  not  at  prefent  an  opportunity  to  confult. 

Caprification  is  alfo  applied,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  to 
the  art  of  propagating  the  palm-tree.  A£t.  Eiudit.  Lipf. 
1721,  p.  84. 

CAPRIFICUS,  in  Botany , the  name  of  the  wild  fig- 
tree. 

CAPRIFOLIA,  the  third  order  of  the  eleventh  clafs  of 
Jufiieu’s  natural  fyftem.  It  has  the  following  chara&ers : 
Calyx  one-leafed,  fuperior,  often  calycled,  or  bradleated  at  its 
bafe.  Corolla  generally  monopetalous,  either  regular,  or  ir- 
regular; in  a few  initances  polypetalous,  petals  united  by  a 
broad  bafe.  Stamens  of  a definite  number,  often  five  ; in  the 
monopetalous  genera  always  inferted  into  the  corolla,  and 
alternating  with  its  fegments;  in  the  polypetalous  ones  fome- 
times  placed  upon  the  pillil,  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
fometimes  fixed  to  the  middle  of  each  petal.  Germ  inferior  ; 
ilyle  generally  fingle,  fometimes  none  ; ltigma  fingle,  or  rarely 
three.  Fruit  inferior,  either  a berry,  or  a one  or  many-celled 
capfule  ; each  cell  with  one  or  many  feeds.  Corculum  of  the 
feed  in  a large  upper  cavity  of  the  large,  folid  perifpcrm. 
Stem  either  a (hrub  or  a tree  ; rarely  herbaceous.  Leaves 
in  molt,  oppofite  ; in  a few,  alternate  ; ftipules  none. 

It  is  divided  into  four  fedtions : 1.  Calyx  calycled,  or 
bradfeated  ; ftyle  fingle  ; corolla  monopetalous.  Linnaea, 
triofteum,  ovieda,  fymphoricarpos,  diervilla,  xyloileum,  and 
caprifolium.  2.  Calyx  calycled  or  bradfeated  ; fly le  fingle; 
corolla  fubpolypetalous.  Lorantlnis,  vircum,  rhizophora. 
3.  Calyx  bradfeated;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  three;  corolla 
monopetalous.  Viburnum,  hortenfia,  fambucus.  4.  Calyx 
fimpie  ; ilyle  fingle  ; corolla  polypetalous.  Corn  us,  he- 
dera. 

CAPRIFOLIACEiE,  the  third  order  of  the  eleventh 
clafs  of  Ventenat’s  natural  fyllem,  with  the  fame  charadfers, 
dfvifions,  and  genera,  as  the  Caprifolia  of  Juifieu,  except  that 
Ovieda  and  Hortenfia  are  omitted.  The  plants  of  this  fa- 
mily  are  generally  reckoned  ailringent. 

CAPRIFOLIUM,  a name  given  by  the  old  botanifts  to 
feveral  plants  which  Linnaeus  afterwards  placed  in  his  genus 
Lonicera.  Tournefort  confined  the  term  to  fuch  fpecies  as 
have  their  flowers  in  heads,  with  an  irregular  two-lipped  co- 
rolla. Jufiieu  and  Ventenat  extend  it  to  all  that  have  flowers 
in  heads,  or  in  axillary,  fix-flowered  whorls,  including  thofe 
with  a corolla  nearly  regular,  the  Periclymena  of  Tourne- 
fort. Gsertner  feems  to  have  comprehended  under  his  Capri- 
folium, the  whole  Linncean  genus  Lonicera,  having  reftored 
the  latter  name  to  the  Loranthus  of  Linnaeus,  fome  of  whofe 
fpecies  had  been  called  Lonicera  by  Plunder  and  others. 
The  name,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  changed  by  Linnaeus 
without  fufficient  reafon  ; but  Gcertner  has  in  fadf  only  in- 
creafed  the  confufion,  in  attempting  to  remove  it. 

CAPRIGLIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  13  miles  S.  of  Benevento. 

CAPRIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  placed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Caria. 

CAPRIMULGUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order 
Passeres,  the  goatfucker  of  the  Englilh,  and  l engoulevent 
of  French  authors.  The  charadfer  of  the  genus  conftfts  in 
having  the  bill  (lightly  curved,  very  fmall,  fubulate,  and  de- 
preffed  at  the  bafe  ; mouth  extremely  large,  and  fringed  at 
the  fides  with  a feries  of  bridles  ; ears  ample  ; tongue  (hort 
and  very  entire  ; tail  not  forked,  and  containing  ten  feathers  ; 
kgs  {hort ; middle  claw  with  a broad  ferrated  edge.  Thus 
far  we  follow  Gmeiin,  but  we  have  to  obferve,  that,  although 
this  definition  of  the  Caprimulgus  genus  is  applicable  to  mod 
of  the  fpecies,  there  are  fome  with  which  it  will  not  agree. 
In  Caprimulgus  grandis  and  jamaicenfis,  for  example,  the 
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claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  not  ferrated,  and  it  is  fufpefted 
there  are  other  fpecies  deferibed,  on  the  teftimony  of  foreign 
authors,  that  are  deftitute  of  this  Gmelinian  character. 
Gmeiin  coincides  with  Latham  in  confidering  the  entire 
figure  of  the  tail  as  an  eflential  charafter  of  the  genus,  but 
there  are  fpecies  known  that  have  the  tail  furcated,  and 
others  that  contain  twelve  feathers  in  the  tail  inftead  of  ten, 
which  latter  is  c'onfidered  by  both  thofe  writers  as  an  eflen- 
tial criterion,  amongll  others,  of  the  Caprimulgus  genus. 
The  fpecies  deferibed  are  21  in  number. 

Caprimulgus  grandis , the  grand  goatficler  of  Latham , 
Ihijau,  Caprimulgus  americanus,  Ray.  Le  grand  ibijan,  and 
Crapaud  volant  de  Cayenne  of  Buffon.  This  is  fpecificaliy 
diftinguiflied  by  being  of  a blackifli  colour,  variegated  with 
white  and  yellow  ; beneath  white  and  black  varied  ; area  of 
the  eyes  yellowifh  ; legs  white.  Lath.  Ind.Orn.  Blackifli, 
varied  with  minute  brown  fpots  and  breaks ; middle  claw 
not  ferrated.  Gmeiin. 

This  gigantic  fpecies  of  goatfucker  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  largelt  of  its  race  till  the  recent  difeovery  ol  Caprimulgus 
megacephalis  in  t tie  Auitralafian  regions,  and  was  therefore 
named  fpecificaliy  grandis.  It  is  nearly  the  (ize  of  a fmall 
buzzard,  meafuring  23^  inches  in  length.  The  bill,  which 
is  three  inches  long,  is  covered  nearly  to  the  tip  with  hairs, 
that  completely  conceal  the  noftrils.  The  plumage  is  biackifh, 
varied  principally  with  whitifn  and  cream-coloured  fpots  and 
marks  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  wings  are  brown 
on  the  outer  edge ; fcapular  feathers  chiefly  white;  quills  deep 
brown,  (lightly  barred  with  white  on  each  fide,  and  the  fnafts 
black.  The  wings  reach  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
lafl  is  11  inches  in  length,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  of 
a brown  colour,  with  (even  or  eight  parrow  dotted  bars  of 
white.  Its  kgs  are  brown,  and  covered  nearly  to  the  toes 
with  feathers;  middle  claw  not  ferrated.  Inhabits  Cayenne, 
where  it  is  faid  to  fecrete  itfelf  within  the  hollow  of  fome 
decayed  tree  in  the  day-time,  efpecially  fuch  as  (land  near 
the  water.  Willughby’s  figure  of  the  great  ibijau  is  copied 
from  one  given  by  Marc-grave,  that  is  not  very  remarkable 
for  inaccuracy,  both  a crejl  and  horn  being  erroneoufiy  repre- 
fented  on  its  head.  There  is  a fpecimen  of  this  bird  in  the 
Leverian  mufeum. 

Caprimulgus  megacephalis  of  Latham,  /’  engoulevent  me  - 
gae'ephale  of  Viellot.  A fpecies  fuperior  in  fize  to  Caprimul- 
gus grandis,  lately  difcovered  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  28  inches.  General  plumage  blackifli 
brown,  variegated  and  ftreaked  with  yellowifh  and  dull 
white  ; breafl  dirty-ferruginous  ; belly  pale-a(h  ; wings  and 
tail  fpotted,  and  banded  alternately  with  black  and  whitifh. 
The  head  and  neck  appear  of  a large  fize  from  the  abun- 
dance of  feathers  with  which  thofe  parts  are  covered.  The 
bill  remarkably  ftronger  than  any  other  of  the  goatfucker 
tribe,  its  colour  pale  brown,  and  fringed  at  the  bale  with  a 
feries  of  feathers,  much  longer  than  the  reft,  that  (land 
nearly  eredt,  and  form  a kind  of  creft.  The  kgs  are  yel- 
lowifli. 

Caprimulgus  Jamaicenfis,  the  Jamaica goatfucler.  The 
plumage  of  this  fpecies  is  ferruginous,  ftreaked  with  black  : 
wings  variegated  with  white ; quill-feathers  brown,  with 
white  fpots;  tail  barred  with  black.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 
Caprimulgus  JamaicenJis,  Gmel.  Guira  querea,  Ray,  Buffon, 
&c.  and  Mountain  owl  of  Brown. 

This  kind,  though  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former  fpecies  of 
goatfucker,  is  a large  bird,  being  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
length.  Sloane  deferibes  it  in  bis  hiltory  of  Jamaica,  but 
miitakes  it  for  a kind  of  wood  owl,  and  Brown  has  fallen  into 
a fimilar  error.  The  bill  is  of  a black  colour,  and  much  bent 
downwards  at  the  tip,  correfponding  in  this  particular  with 
3 M 2 the 
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the  lower  mandible,  which  is  alfo  bent  in  the  fame  direction, 
and  clofe  exa&ly  together  when  the  mouth  is  fhut ; the  nof- 
trils  are  covered  with  feathers.  The  irides  are  reddifh-yel- 
low,  and  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with  a difk  of  feathers  not 
unlike  thofe  of  the  owl  tribe,  and  which  appear  to  have  de- 
ceived both  Sloane  and  Brown.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  body  are  compofed  of  a mixture  of  ferru- 
ginous and  black,  ftreaked  longitudinally  ; the  wing-coverts 
are  partly  brown,  of  a deep  call,  and  partly  ferruginous  and 
fufcous  varied,  and  irregularly  dotted  with  blackifh,  and 
fome  of  the  inner  ones  with  a mixture  of  white.  The  quills 
are  of  a deep  black  brown,  marked  on  the  outer  edge  with 
eight  or  nine  white  fpots.  Its  tail  is  feven  inches  long, 
cinereous,  dotted  with  black,  and  eroded  with  feven  or  eight 
bars  of  black  brown.  The  legs  rather  large,  feathered  to 
the  toes,  and  armed  with  black  claws,  the  middle  one  of 
which,  as  in  the  former  bird,  is  not  ferrated.  This  fpecies, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  reported 
to  be  uncommon  ; it  inhabits  woods,  and  feeds  principally  on 
infefls. 

Caprimulgus  grfeus,  grey  goatfucker.  General  colour 
grey  ; wings  black,  with  pale  grey  lines  ; tail  brownifh  grey 
with  fufcous  lines.  Gmel. 

A fpecies  thirteen  inches  in  length,  that  inhabits  Cayenne  : 
the  bill  is  of  a brown  colour  above  and  yellow  beneath  ; tail 
live  inches  in  length,  and  l'carcely  extending  beyond  the 
length  of  the  wings  when  the  bird  is  at  reft.  Buffon, 
who  deferibes  this  fpecies,  calls 'it  I’engoulevcnt  gris. 

Caprimulgus  carolinenfis , Carolina  goalfucker  of  Catef- 
by,  a kind  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  waved  with  grey  and  blackifh  ; beneath  reddifh- 
grey,  with  fmall  blackifh  lines ; three  exterior  tail-feathers 
white  on  the  inner  edge.  Ind.  Orn.  <r  Supra  lineis  tranf- 
verfis  angulatis  alternis  atris  et  grifeis  varius,  fubtus  ex  rufo 
grifeus  lineis  nigricantibus  longitudinalibus,  cauda  grifeo 
atro  cancellata.”  Gm£l.  We  have  adopted  Dr.  Latham’s 
fpecific  charafter  of  this  bird,  in  preference  to  that  of  Gme- 
lin,  as  being  mod  expreflive.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  goatfuckers,  appears 
only  on  the  wing  in  the  evening,  or  when  the  fky  is  obfeured 
with  heavy  clouds  preceding  rain.  The  North  Americans, 
it  appears  from  Brown  and  other  writers,  call  it  the  rain-bird, 
in  allufton  to  the  latter  circumftauce.  It  is  the  fhort-winged 
goatfucker  of  the  Artlic  Zoology. 

This  dies  not  exceed  the  common  European  goatfucker 
in  point  of  fize.  The  bill  is  dufky  ; upper  parts  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  tranfverfely  variegated  with  zig-zag  alter- 
nate lines  of  dufky -brown  and  grey  ; the  crown  has  alfo  fome 
fpots  of  the  latter  colour,  and  on  the  wings  are  both  fpots 
and  longitudinal  yellowifh  and  dufky  ftreaks.  The  Tides  of 
the  head,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are  rufous-grey,  marked 
with  longitudinal  blackifh  lines  ; from  the  gape  of  the  mouth 
along  the  jaw  on  each  fide  is  a white  itreak  ; and  beneath 
this  are  a few  yellowifh  fpots;  quills  barred  with  dufky  and 
grey,  and  fpotted  on  the  outer  webs  with  yellow  ; on  the 
inner  web  of  the  three  firft  is  a large  white  fpot.  The  tail 
is  four  inches  long,  of  a grey  colour,  with  dufky  bands  and 
lines ; legs  brown,  claws  black,  the  middle  one  ferrated. 
This  bird  is  faid  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  ground,  and  it  ap- 
pears they  very  much  reftmble  thofe  of  the  lapwing. 

Caprimulgus  Gu'tanenjis,  the  Guiana  goatfucker.  Co- 
lour tawny,  ftreaked  and  lpotted  with  rufous ; beneath  the 
throat  a white  lunar  band.  Ee  montvoyau  e/e  la  Guiane,  et 
Tette-chevre  roux  de  la  Guiane  of  Buffon. 

This  kind,  whicli  inhabits  Guiana,  is  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  hill  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
befet  with  briftles.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  ful- 


vous, with  an  irregular  mixture  of  rufous  throughout ; on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  the  ftreaks  are 
longitudinal,  but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  oblique,  as 
well  as  mixed  with  fpots  of  an  irregular  fhape  on  the  reft  of 
the  upper  parts.  Beneath,  the  plumage  much  refembles  that 
above,  but  the  fpots  or  markings  are  moftly  placed  in  a 
tranfverfe  dire&ion.  From  the  gap?  ariies  a white  band, 
which  pafles  along  the  jaw  and  under  the  throat.  The 
quill-feathers  are  black,  the  firft  five  or  fix  marked  with  a 
white  fpot.  Tail  three  inches  long,  and  extending  an  inch 
beyond  the  wings  when  they  are  clofed.  This  bird,  we  are 
informed,  is  frequently  obferved  to  repeat  the  three  fyllables 
mont-voy-au  very  diftindftly,  when  flying  abroad  at  twilight  in 
fearch  of  prey. 

Caprimulgus  rufus,  the  rufous  goatfucker,  I'engoulevent 
roux  de  Cayenne  of  Buffon,  and  Crap  and  'volant,  on  Tette  chevrc 
de  Cayenne,  PI.  Enl.  The  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  being 
of  a rufous  colour,  varied  with  black  in  longitudinal  ftreaks  ; 
wings,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  fafeiated  with  Blackifh  ; 
quill-feathers  varied  with  rufous  and  black.,  in  alternate 
firipes. 

Somewhat  larger  than  the  foregoing  fpecies,  being  ten 
inches  and  a half  in  length.  It  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  bill 
is  of  a pale  brown  colour;  the  irides  yellow  ; and  the  plum- 
age varied  as  before  obferved,  with  rufous,  black,  and  a few 
white  fpots.  The  throat  is  marked  tranfverfely  with  lines.;, 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  alfo  lineated,  but  the  lines  in- 
creafe  in  breadth  as  they  pafs  backwards,  the  upper  part  of 
the  belly  is  blackifh,  the  lower  rufous.  The  tail  is  banded 
with  black,  and  exceeds  the  wings  by  half  an  inch.  The 
legs  are  flefh  colour. 

Caprimulgus  Europccus,  the  European  goal fucker.  The 
colour  black,  varied  with  cinereous,  fufcous,  ferruginous, 
and  white ; beneath  reddifh-white,  with  fufcous  bands. 
“ Niger,  cinereo,  fufeo,  ferrugineo  et  alba  varius,  naritim 
tubis  obfoletis.”  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Nodurnal  goatfucker, 
Pennant. 

_ The  European  goatfucker,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a na- 
tive of  Alia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe.  Its  length  is  ten 
inches  and  a half.  The  plumage  is  of  a deep  blackifh  co- 
lour, beautifully  fpeckled  and  diverlifitd  with  fpots  of  grey, 
ferruginous,  and  white.  The  tail  is  four  inches  long  ; the 
legs  fhort,  rough,  or  fcaly,  and  feathered  much  below  the 
knee  ; the  toes  connected  together  on  each  fide  by  a flight 
membrane,  and  the  middle  claw  ferrated.  The  plumage  of 
the  male  is  brighter  than  in  the  female,  and  it  is  befides  known 
by  having  an  oval  white  fpot  on  the  inner  webs  of  the'three 
exterior  quill  feathers,  and  another  at  the  tip  of  the  outer 
feathers  of  the  tail. 

A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  reported  to  have  been  brought 
from  China  by  Sonnerat.  This  was  rather  larger,  and  the 
colours  fomewhat  darker,  than  in  our  common  kind  ; the 
feathers  of  the  wings  were  black,  marked  with  yellow  fpots, 
each  inclofing  a black  dot  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  were 
fo  difpofed,  that,  at  the  firft  glance,  the  wings  appeared  to  be 
marked  tranfverfely  with  feven  alternate  bands  of  yellow,  and 
the  like  number  of  black  ones. 

Fern-owl,  churn-hawk,  dorr-hawk,  and  night-jarr  are  the 
moll  familiar  provincial  names  of  this  common  goatfucker  in 
various  parts  of  England.  Latham  calls  it  the  European 
goatfucker,  this  being  the  only  bird  of  its  genus  that  is  found 
in  Europe.  It  commonly  arrives  in  England  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  remains  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  till 
about  the  end  of  September.  In  its  paffage  from  the  eaft- 
ward,  it  vifits  Malta,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  a month 
fooner  than  England  ; and  it  is  feldom  earlier  than  Oftober 
that  it  quits  France  ; they  have  been  feen  in  that  country  till 
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November.  Some  French  authors  a (Tu re  us,  that  fevera!  birds 
of  th's  fpecies  have  been  (hot  in  the  woods  of  Vofges  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  but  fuch  occurrences  are  very  rare.  The 
fpecies  has  been  recently  obferved  in  Siberia  and  Kamt- 
fchatka,  where  it  lives  not  only  in  forefts  but  alfo  in  open 
countries,  where  it  finds  rocks,  or  high  banks,  for  fhelter. 
With  us  it  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  infefts,  which  it  col- 
lects on  the  wing,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening  and  morning, 
like  the  owl,  and  remains  fecreted,  like  that  nodturnal  bird, 
in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  fome  dark  recefs,  during  the  day- 
time. By  chance,  however,  it  has  been  noticed  on  the  wing 
in  the  day-time  when  difturbed  in  very  gloomy  weather.  It 
is  a great  deftroyer  of  the  cockchafer-beetle,  many  of  which, 
with  other  infects,  are  ufually  difcovered  in  its  itomach  on 
difTedtion.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  fingular,  refembling  tlie 
noife  of  a large  fpinning- wheel,  or  as  fome  liken  it  to  that  of 
the  letter  R frequently  repeated,  and  which  it  is  faid  to  emit 
only  when  perched  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  with  its  head 
hanging  down  in  the  dude  of  the  evening.  Befides  this,  it 
has  a (harp  fqueak,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  its  call  of  love, 
as  the  male  is  obferved  to  utter  it  when  in  purfuit  of  tire  fe- 
male. Its  manner  of  perching  is  curious,  for  it  almoft  con- 
ftantly  places  itfelf  longitudinally  upon  the  branch,  inltead  of 
acrofs,  like  other  birds.  The  goatfucker  was  accufed  by  the 
ancients,  and  many  of  the  elder  writers,  of  fucking  the  teats 
of  goats,  and  it  is  from  this  vulgar  prejudice  its  popular  name 
of  goatfucker  is  derived  ; this  abfurd  notion,  though  counte- 
nanced by  Buffon,  is  juftly  exploded  by  all  modern  authors. 
The  female  makes  no  neb,  but  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  bare 
ground,  or  loofe  crags,  without  any  apparent  care  ; they  are 
ufually  two  in  number,  of  a white  colour,  and  blotched  with 
bluilh  brown. 

Caprimulgus  Virginianus,  Virginian  goatfucker.  Co- 
lour brown,  varied  with  grey  and  reddifh  ; beneath  reddifh- 
wliite,  tranfverfely  {freaked  ; chin  with  a triangular  white 
fpot ; area  of  the  eyes  and  neck  above  fpotted  with 
orange. 

This  i*  fmaller  than  the  European  goatfucker,  its  ufnal 
length  being  eight  inches,  but  fhould  the  mofehito-hawk  of 
Hudfon’s  bay,  deferibed  on  the  autho-ity  of  Mr.  Hutchins 
by  Latham,  in  his  Supplement,  prove  to  be  the  fame  bird  as 
is  generally  fufpected,  it  fometimes  attains  to  the  length  of 
nine  inches  and  a half.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a dull  brown,  tranfverfely  variegated  and  blended  with 
rufous  brown,  and  an  intermixture  of  afh  colour,  with  a flight 
proportion  of  grey  on  the  wings ; on  the  chin  is  a white  tri- 
angular fpot,  mottled  with  orange  at  the  under  part.  The 
quills  are  dufky,  the  firlt  five  marked  with  a white  fpot  about 
the  middle  ; tail  marked  fimilar,  the  two  outer  feathers  with 
a fpot  of  white  near  the  extremity  ; legs  flefli-colour,  middle 
claw  ferrated. 

During  the  fummer,  this  bird  inhabits  Virginia,  where  it 
firb  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  frequents  the 
mountainous  parts,  but  will  frequently  approach  the  houfts 
in  the  evening,  when  it  commonly  fettles  on  a rail  or  poft, 
and  cries  for  feveral  times  together  very  loud,  fomewhat  like 
the  word  > whiperiwhip , or  i whip-poor-will , pronouncing  the 
firb  and  lad  fyllables  louded.  The  noife  of  this  bird,  which 
is  both  loud  and  difagreeable,  continues  oftentimes  the  whole 
night,  and  it  hot  unfrequently  happens  that  four  or  five  birds 
of  the  fame  fpecies  keep  in  company,  and  cry  in  concert  to- 
gether. They  fubfid  chiefly  on  infe&s.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  with  dufky  fpots  and  breaks.  Kalm  fpeaks 
of  the  fldh  of  this  bird  aa  an  article  of  food. 

Linnaeus  appears  to  have  confidered  this  as  a variety  of  the 
common  or  European  goatfucker,  Caprimulgus  Europaus  (3. 
Both  Catcfby  and  Buffon  call  it  whip-poor-wil /,  in  alluiion  to 
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its  note;  it  is  the  long- winged  goatfucker  of  the  Arctic 
Zoology,  and  Virginia  goatfucker  of  Latham. 

Caprimulgus  mttatus,  Jlriped  goatfucker , and  /’ engoule- 
vent  a bandes  no'tres  of  Viellot.  A new  fpecies  recently  dii- 
covered  in  New  Holland,  where  the  Englifh  fettlers  call  ic 
the  mofquito  hawk.  This  bird  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  length  ; the  upper  part  of  the  h-ad  and  neck  are  black, 
with  a bripe  of  the  fame  colour  p fling,  in  the  form  of  a 
crelcent,  behind  the  eyes.  The  black  id  ripe  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  defeends  on  each  fide  to  about  the  middle, 
where  it  divides  into  two  dibinft  branches.  Thofe  parts  of 
the  head  where  the  black  does  not  appear  is  of  a pale  carna- 
tion or  flefh  colour.  The  upper  portion  of  the  neck,  with 
the  body  beneath,  are  of  a fomewhat  fimilar  colour,  but  more 
inclining  to  ferruginous.  Under  the  eyes,  fides  of  the  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  wings  are  marked  with  fpots  and  ver- 
micular lines  ; back  and  wing-coverts  obfeure  blue,  fpeckled 
with  black  ; quills  blackifh,  fpotted  and  edged  with  rub-co- 
lour; tail-feathers  dark  brown  fpotted  with  ferruginous,  and 
flightly  forked  ; bill  large,  and  of  a black  colour ; legs  red- 
difh flefh  colour. 

Caprimulgus  albicollls,  white-throated  goatfucker  of 
Latham.  The  plumage  is  rufous  brown,  varied  with  white 
and  blackifh  breaks  ; beneath  brownifh  with  black  lines  ; a 
triangular  white  fpot  on  the  throat ; tail  fomewhat  cu- 
neated. 

Length  ten  inches  and  a quarter ; bill  brown  with  the  tip 
black,  and  the  nottrils  rather  prominent ; head  breaked  with 
black,  upper  parts  of  the  body  the  fame,  but  more  obfeure  ; 
the  fcapulars,  and  mob  of  the  outer  wing  coverts  have  a 
black  band  near  the  end,  and  the  tips  vellowifh  buff-colour; 
leffer  quills  fpotted  with  rufous  cream-colour  on  the  outer 
web,  the  greater  dufky  black,  and  croffed  about  the  middle 
with  a white  bar;  tail  fomewhat  wedge-formed,  the  third 
feather  white,  fecond  white  within  and  black  without,  the 
outtrmob  with  a white  fpot  near  the  bafe  ; legs  brown  ; 
midale  toe  very  long,  and  greatly  ferrated.  Deferibed  bv 
Dr.  Latham,  from  a fpecimen  in  the  collection  of  genera* 
Davies,  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  Cayenne. 

Caprimulgus  femitorquatus , white-collared  goatfucker  of 
Latham,  is  deferibed  on  the  authority  of  Buffon,  who  calls  it 
le  petit  engoulevent  de  Cayenne  ; Gmelin  calls  it  femitorquatus , 
This  bird  is  blackifh,  varied  with  rufous  and  grey,  with  a 
white  lunule  on  the  lower  part  of  the  collar.  Length  eight 
inches,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Caprimulgus  Brafilianus , Brafilian  goatfucker.  Plum- 
age yellowifh  black,  varied  with  white  fpecks ; beneath  va- 
ried with  black  and  white ; area  of  the  eye  yellowifh 
white. 

, Size  of  a fwallow.  Bill  and  eyes  blackifh  ; wings  and 
tail  even  ; legs  white,  the  middle  claW  ferrated  at  the  outer 
edge  ; tail  expanfile.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  inhabits 
Brazil. 

Capr  i mulgus  acutus,  Jharp-talled  goatfucker , and  Ven- 
goulevent  acutipenne  de  la  Guyane  of  Buffon. 

This  kind  is  readily  dibinguifhed  by  the  pointed  tips  of 
the  tail-feathers  from  the  reb  of  the  fpecies  in  the  fame 
tribe ; the  plumage  is  blackifh,  fafeiated  above  with  grey, 
and  beneath  with  rufous  ; head  and  collar  reddifh  brown.  It 
inhabits  Guiana,  and  is  about  feven  inches  and  a half  in  length. 
The  fhafts  of  all  the  tail-feathers  are  bare  of  webs  at  the 
tips  ; bill  and  legs  black. 

Caprimulgus  Cayennenfis , Cayenne , or  white-necked 
\ goatfucker . Plumage  rufous  and  grey,  varied  with  black 
undulated  lines ; throat  and  bripe  on  the  wing  white ; 
temples  rufous,  with  five  black  breaks.  Caprimulgus  cay  amts , 
Latham, 
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Defcribed  on  the  authority  of  Buffon,  who  calis  it  Pen - 
goulevent  de  Cayenne,  as  being  feven  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  Bill  black,  hides  yellow;  head  and  neck  tinged 
with  rufous;  lower  part  of  the  belly  fpotted  with  black; 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  grey,  eroded  with  five  or  fix 
blackilh  bands  ; the  reft  black,  bordered  with  white;  legs 
yellow  brown.  This  bird  inhabits  Cayenne,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  plantations,  and  when  on  the  wing  is  faid  to  utter  a 
weak  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  toad,  and 
it  has  alio  another  note  that  fomewhat  refembles  the  barking 
of  a dog.  It  is  not  a timorous  bird  by  any  means,  neither  is 
it  a rare  fpecies. 

Caprimulgus  Americanus , American  goatfucker,  diihn- 
guiihed  fpec ideally,  according  to  Gmelin,  by  having  the 
noftrils  very  prominent  and  cylindrical.  The  plumage  is 
variegated  with  black,  grey,  and  obfeure  brown. 

This  is  a Linnaean  fpecies,  C a primulgus  Americanus  of  that 
naturalift.  Ray  calls  it  the  fmall  wood-owl,  as  does  likewife 
Sloane,  in  his  Hiftoryof  Jamaica;  it  is  I’engoulevent  a lunettes, 
ou  le  haleur  of  Buffon,  and  other  French  authors.  This  bird 
is  feven  inches  in  length  ; the  bill  black,  and  befet  with 
briftles  ; the  noftrils  projtdling  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  ; legs  and  claws  grey.  Lake  the  reft  of  its  tribe,  this 
kind  feeds  on  ir.feds.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Capp.imulgus  Nova  Hollandie,  crcjled  goatfuckcr  of 
Phillips’  Voyage  to  Botany  bay.  This  is  of  a brown  colour, 
clouded  with  black  and  whitiih,  and  whitifh  beneath  ; neck 
and  bread;  with  dulky  bands;  creft  on  the  front  eredt  and 
fetaceous. 

Inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  rather  fmaller  than  the 
European  goatfucker.  The  length  is  nine  inches  and  a half. 
Its  bill  is  black  ; gape  wide,  and  yellowilh  within  ; behind 
the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  arifes  a creft  of  twelve  briftles, 
which  are  thinly  bearded  at  the  fides  ; quill-feathers  brown, 
the  five  or  fix  exterior  ones  with  whitifh  fpots  on  the  outer 
fide;  tail  rounded,  fufeous,  with  twelve  whitifh  bands  clouded 
with  blackifh  ; legs  rather  long  and  yellow. 

Capri mulgus  Afaticus,  AJiatic  goatfucker , or  Bombay 
goatfucker  of  Latham.  Plumage  pale-afh,  clouded  with 
black  and  ferruginous  ; breaft.  banded  with  cinereous ; 
crown  with  a blackifh  ftreak,  and  a pale  fpot  on  the  jaws 
and  chin. 

This  fpecies  was  firft  defcribed  by  Dr.  Latham,  from  a 
fpecimen  in  the  poffeffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  his  Synopfis  of  Buds.  It  is,  he  fays,  the  fize  of 
the  Virginia  goatfucker ; length  eight  inches  and  a half. 
Bill  duiky  ; general  colour  of  the  plumage  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Siberian  owl,  being  a beautiful  mixture  of  pale  afh 
colour,  mottled  with  dufky  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  ; 
on  each  fide  of  the  under  jaw  is  a pale  ftreak  ; and  on  the 
throat  a whitifh  fpot ; the  breaft  croffed  with  numerous  ci- 
nereous bars  ; between  the  legs  pale  rufous ; the  quills  are 
duflcy,  barred  with  rufous  ; the  firft  fhorteft ; four  of  the 
greater  quills  have  a fpot  of  white  on  the  inner  web  ; the 
tail  marked  the  fame,  but  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  likewife  mottled,  as  the  back  ; the  two  outer  ones 
on  each  fide  have  the  ends  white  for  about  an  inch,  but  the 
white  extends  higher  up  on  the  outer  webs;  the  middle 
toe  is  greatly  pedtinated.  Inhabits  Bombay.  Lath.  Suppl. 

It  feems  this  bird  has  been  alfo  difeovered  in  Africa  by 
le  Vaillaint,  who  names  it  /’ engoulevent  mufeien,  in  compliment 
to  its  note,  which  he  obfervesis  both  piercing  and  melodious, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  an  Englifh  writer 
(Dr.  Latham),  who  affirms  that  its  noife  is  horrible. 
It  has  the  fame  manners  of  life  as  the  European  goatfucker. 

Capri  mulgus  Indicus,  Indian  goatfucker.  Colour  pale 
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afh,  tranfverfely  lineated  with  black ; cheeks,  breaft,  and 
wings  fpotted  with  ferruginous ; tail-feathers  bluifh,  faf- 
ciated  with  black,  the  exterior  one  varied  with  ferruginous 
and  black. 

Latham  deferibes  this  fpecies,  in  bis  Supplement  of  Birds, 
as  a native  of  India,  on  the  authority  of  lady  Impey,  without 
mentioning  its  fize.  Another  account  is  given  of  it  by 
Viellot,  a French  naturalift,  under  the  name  of  I’engoulevent 
cendre,  raye  de  no'ir,  but  which  is  a literal  French  tranflation  of 
the  following  defeription.  “ Crown  and  back  whitifn  afli-co- 
lour,  elegantly  marked  with  minute  dufky  lines ; cheeks, 
breaft,  wing-coverts,  and  fecondaries  beautifully  marked  in 
the  fame  manner  with  lines  and  large  fpots  of  ruft ; prime 
quills  duflcy  ; middle  feathers  of  the  tail  light  afh,  crcffed 
with  a few  black  bars ; outermoft  feathers  rully  and 
black.” 

Caprimulgus  torquatus,  gold-collared  goatfucker.  This 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Brafil,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common 
lark.  The  plumage  is  cinereous-brown,  varied  with  whitifh 
and  dull  yellowifh  fpots ; on  the  hind  head  a golden  ring ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  longeft. 

Though  the  body  of  this  bird  is  fcarcely  larger  than  a 
lark,  its  length  of  wings  and  tail  is  confiderable.  The  upper 
mandible  of  the  bill  is  hooked,  and  befit  at  the  bafe  with  ten 
or  twelve  thick  briftles ; eyes  black,  head  large,  flat,  and 
broad.  The  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  eight  inches  in 
length,  but  the  reft  are  fhorter ; legs  duflcy,  with  black 
claws,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  ferrated.  This  is  called 
by  Briffon  Tette-chevre  du  Bref.l ; and  Be  petit  engoule - 
vent  tachete  de  Cayenne  by  Viellot. 

Caprimulgus  longipenr.is , Leona  goatfucker  of  Shaw, 
Nat.  Mifc.  A native  of  Sierra  Leona.  Size  of  a ftarling. 
The  plumage  is  grey,  variegated  ; wings  fpotted  with 
rufous  and  black  ; on  each  fhoulder  a long  naked-fhafted 
feather. 

Viellot  deferibes  this  curious  bird  under  the  title  of  I’en- 
goulevent de  Leone,  after  Dr.  Latham,  who  very  lately  pub* 
lifhed  an  account  of  it,  in  which  he  names  it  Caprimulgus 
macrodipterous . The  French  author,  Viellot,  gives  it  as  a 
new  fpecies,  on  the  authority  of  Latham  ; from  which  we 
may  prefume  he  was  either  not  aware  of  its  having  been  pre* 
vioufly  defcribed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  as  above  mentioned,  or  did 
not  think  proper  to  acknowledge  the  circumltance. 

CAPRIOLES,  derived  from  capreolus,  a diminutive  of 
capra,  goat,  in  HorfemanfAp,  are  leaps  which  a horfe  makes 
in  one  and  the  fame  place,  without  advancing  forwards  ; and 
that  in  fuch  manner  that  when  he  is  in  the  air,  at  the  height 
of  his  leap,  he  yerks  or  ftrikes  out  with  his  hind-figs  as  near 
and  even  together,  and  as  far  out  as  he  can  ftretch  them  ; 
in  which  adlion,  he  clacks,  or  makes  a noife  with  them. 

The  capriole  is  the  moll  violent  of  all  the  high-raifed  airs  : 
there  are  leveral  kinds  of  caprioles  ; as  a right  capriole,  lack 
capriole,  fide  capriole , broken  capriole,  the  open  capriole.  See. 

To  make  this  air  perfedt,  the  horfe  ihould  raife  his  fore 
parts  and  his  hinder  to  an  equal  height ; and  when  he  ftrikes 
out  behind,  his  croupe  Ihould  be  on  a level  with  his  withers. 
In  rifing,  and  in  coming  down,  his  head  and  mouth  Ihould 
be  quite  Heady  and  firm  ; and  he  fhould  prefint  his  fore  head 
quite  llrait : when  he  rifes,  his  fore-legs  ihould  be  bent  under 
him  a good  deal,  and  equally.  When  he  ftrikes  out  with 
his  hinder  legs,  he  ought  to  do  it  nervoufly,  and  with  all  his 
force  ; and  his  two  feet  ihould  be  even,  of  an  equal  height, 
and  their  adlion  the  fame  : laftly,  the  horfe  ihould,  at  every 
leap,  fall  a foot  and  a half,  or  the  fpace  of  two  feet  diftant 
from  the  fpot  from  which  he  rofe.  In  order  to  make  ca- 
prioles, it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  that  a horfe  ihould  pafs 
through  curvets  and  balotades  ; becauie  fome  liorfes  are  natu- 
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rally  more  light  and  aftive  in  their  loins  than  flrong,  and 
which  are  brought  to  leap  with  more  difficulty,  than  to  the 
other  airs  in  which  their  ftrength  mud  be  much  more  united, 
and  their  difpofrtion  attended  to  ; but  neverthelefs  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  lmrfe  is  brought  to  rife  by  degrees,  and  is 
worked  in  the  intermediate  airs,  before  he  undertakes  the  ca- 
prioles, he  will  not  weaken  and  (train  himfelf  fo  much,  and 
will  be  fooner  confirmed  in  his  leffons,  than  one  which  begins 
at  once  with  the  caprioles.  The  motions  of  a horfe,  when 
he  makes  a perfect  capriole,  have  an  effect  diredtly  oppofite 
to  that  of  pefades  and  curvets.  Thefe  two  airs  are  proper 
to  allure  the  head  of  the  horfe,  and  to  make  it  light,  and 
this  by  fo  much  the  more  as  the  principal  adtion  depends, 
upon  the  haunches,  and  a moderate  appuy  of  the  mouth  ; 
but  caprioles  are  apt  to  give  too  great  an  appuy,  becaufe 
the  horfe,  when  he  makes  the  ftrongeft  adtion  of  his  air, 
that  is,  when  he  {trikes  out  as  he  is  coming  to  the  ground, 
is  entirely  fupported  by  the  hand ; therefore,  before  he  is 
put  to  leap,  he  ought  to  have  a perfedt  appuy,  and  his 
{boulders  ffiould  at  lead  be  fuppled  and  lightened,  by  having 
made  pefades ; and  he  ffiould  be  without  fear,  anger,  or  any 
kind  of  uneafinefs,  becaufe,  by  leaping,  he  acquires  a know- 
ledge of  his  own  Itrength  and  power,  and  he  may  apply  it 
to  bad  purpofes,  to  free  himfelf  from  obedience,  and  to  in- 
dulge his  caprice  and  ill  humour.  Some  horfes  have  a dif- 
pofition  to  this  air,  and  fufficient  ftrength  to  go  through 
it ; but  their  mouths  are  fo  delicate,  fenfible,  and  averfe 
from  the  hand,  that  you  cannot  fupport  them  without 
hindering  them  from  advancing : hence  it  follows,  that  their 
action  before  is  cold  and  flow,  and  never  fufficiently  high, 
and  they  cannot  be  carried  forward  when  they  raife  their 
croupe,  and  ftrike  out ; and  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  them 
firm  as  they  come  down.  To  remedy  this,  begin  their 
lefion  upon  the  trot,  and  prefs  them  in  it  fo  fmartly,  as  to 
make  them  often  go  into  the  gallop  ; obferve  a medium,  in 
order  to  fave  their  itrength  and  vigour,  that  they  may  fur- 
nifh  as  many  leaps  as  are  requifite  to  the  perfection  of  the  air. 
Purfue  the  fame  courfe  with  a horfe  that  is  too  Itrong,  and 
who  retains  and  avails  himfelf  of  the  ftrength  of  his  back,  fo 
as  not  to  make  his  leaps  freely  and  readily  ; by  this  means 
vou  will  abate  his  fuperfluous  vigour,  which  ferves  only  to 
difunite  and  make  him  troublefome.  It  is  ufual  to  fupple  a 
horfe  that  is  light  in  the  hand  by  means  of  the  trot,  before 
you  teach  him  to  leap  •,  but  a contrary  method  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  with  thofe  which  are  heavy  and  clumfy,  or  that  pull 
upon  the  hand.  Gallop  and  trot  them  ; and  this  exercife 
will  take  away  all  fear  of  the  aids  and  corrections,  and  the 
following  day  they  will  prefent  themfelves  more  freely  and 
willingly.  Inftead  of  trying  to  correct  the  horfe,  which 
pulls  upon  the  hand,  compel  him  to  make  fome  caprioles 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  keep  him  up  to  it  clofer,  or 
farther  off,  as  you  find  him  heavy,  or  endeavouring  to  force 
the  hand  ; and  by  this  method  you  will  conftrain  him  to 
ffiovten  his  leaps,  and  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  bufmefs. 
If  he  abandons  himfelf,  or  bears  too  hard  upon  the  hand, 
hold  him  firm  at  the  end  of  his  leap,  and  in  the  inftant  when 
his  feet  are  coming  to  the  ground,  yield  your  hand  immedi- 
ately to  him,  and  he  will  abandon  himfelf  much  lefs  upon 
the  bit.  If  he  retains  himfelf,  and  hangs  back,  eafing  your 
hand  to  him  will  not  alone  be  fufficient ; but  to  make  him 
advance,  you  muft  puffi  him  to  his  bit,  by  aiding  him  brilk- 
ly,  and  in  time,  with  your  legs. 

To  drefs  a horfe  to  the  caprioles,  the  pillars  may  be  em- 
ployed, or  they  may  be  difpenfed  with.  When  the  pillars 
are  ufed,  tie  him  to  them,  make  him  keep  up  to  his  bit  pro- 
perly, or  what  is  called  “ fill  up  the  cords,”  and  endeavour, 
by  little  and  little,  to  make  him  rife  before,  taking  care  to 
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make  him  bend  his  knees,  and  gather  up  his  legs,  as  much 
as  you  poffibly  can.  For  this  purpofe,  ufe  your  fwitch 
brifkly ; for  jf  you  can  teach  him  to  bend  his  legs  well,  his 
manege  will  be  much  more  beautiful,  and  he  will  be  much 
lighter  in  the  hand.  When  the  fore-part  has  betn  thus 
gained,  put  him  in  the  pillars  again  ; fhortening  the  cords, 
in  order  to  make  him  raife  his  croupe  from  the  ground,  and 
yerk  out  equally,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  both  his  hinder 
legs,  which  he  muft  be  taught  to  do,  by  attacking  and 
ftriking  him  upon  the  croupe  with  the  fwitch  or  chamSriere, 
When  he  is  able  to  rife  before  and  laffi  out  behind,  let  him 
be  taught  to  unite  thefe  two  times,  and  perform  them  to- 
gether. Let  him  then  be  mounted,  and  always  in  the 
pillars  ; and  let  the  rider  fupport  him  in  the  hand,  and  put 
him  to  make  one  or  two  leaps,  without  leaning  upon  the 
cords  of  the  cavefon,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  take  a juft, 
appuy,  and  to  feel  it.  As  foon  as  he  begins  to  know  and 
obey  the  hand,  he  fliould  be  aided  gently  with  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  ffiould  be  fupported,  and  you  ffiould  “ pinch”  him 
delicately  and  finely  with  both  fpurs.  If  he  anfwers  once 
or  twice  to  thefe  aids,  without  loling  his  temper,  or  being 
angry,  you  will  have  great  reafon  to  expert  that  he  will 
foon  furnilh  his  leaps  equally  and  julily,  with  refpeft  to  the 
hand  and  heel.  When  he  has  been  fo  far  advanced  by  means 
of  the  pillars,  walk  him  ftrait  forward  a certain  fpace  ; and 
it  he  does  not  offer  to  rife  of  himfelf,  try  to  make  him.  If 
he  himfelf  takes  the  right  time,  feize  the  moment,  avail 
yourfelf  of  it,  and  let  him  make  two,  three,  or  four  capri- 
oles, or  one  or  two,  as  you  may  judge  it  neceffary.  By 
letting  him  thus  walk  calmly  and  quietly,  in  a ffiort  time  he 
will,  of  himfelf,  begin  to  make  caprioles  ftrait  forward  ; but 
in  cafe  he  ffiould  difeover  any  figns  of  refiftance  to  the  hand 
or  heel,  or  the  other  aids,  recourfe  fliould  be  had  immedi- 
ately to  the  cavefon  and  pillars.  The  method,  now  def- 
cribed,  of  adjufting  and  dreffing  a horfe  for  caprioles,  by 
means  of  the  pillars,  is  very  dangerous  in  itfelf,  and  capable 
of  fpoiling  and  making  a horfe  become  defperate  and  ungo- 
vernable, unlefs  it  be  praftifed  by  perfons  of  confummate  {kill 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Berenger  prefers  the  following  method,  which,  though, 
more  difficult  and  painful  to  the  horfe,  is  better  and  more 
fure.  Having  well  exercifed  the  horfe  in  “ pefades,”  walk 
him  ftrait  forward,  keeping  him  <l  together,”  and  fupport- 
ing  him  fo  as  to  hold  and  keep  him  in  the  hand,  but  not  fo 
as  to  (top  him  entirely.  After  this,  ftrike  him  gently  with 
the  end  of  the  fwitch  upon  his  croupe  and  buttocks,  and 
continue  to  do  it  till  he  lifts  up  his  croupe  and  kicks. 
Then  carefs  him,  and  let  him  walk  fome  fteps,  and  then 
attack  him  again,  not  minding  to  make  him  rife  before,  nor 
hindering  him  from  it,  if  he  offers  fo  to  do.  Remember  to 
encourage  and  coax  him  every  time  that  he  anfwers  to  the 
aids,  and  obeys.  When  he  is  thus  acquainted  with  the  aid 
of  the  fwitch,  let  him  make  pefades  of  a moderate  height, 
ftrait  forward,  and  at  the  fecond  or  third,  attack  him  behind 
with  your  fwitch,  to  make  him  laffi  out.  If  he  obeys,  make 
him  rife  “ before”  again  in  the  minute  that  his  hinder  legs 
come  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  him  furnifh  two.  or 
three  pefades,  to  work  his  haunches.  After  this,  coax  and 
carefs  him  Without  letting  him  ftir  from  the  place,  if  his 
appuy  be  firm  and  good  ; and  in  cafe  it  is  hard,  make  him 
go  backwards,  or  if  it  is  light  and  juft,  let  him  advance 
quietly  and  flowly.  To  enable  him  to  make  his  leaps  juft, 
and  to  know  the  exadt  time  of  making  them,  no  attention 
ffiould  be  given  to  the  number  of  pefades  he  makes  before 
or  after  his  leap,  but  at  the  moment  when  you  feel  him  pre- 
pared, and  whilll  he  is  in  the  pefade,  aid  him  brifldy  behind  ; 
letting  him;  in  the  beginning,  not  rife  fo  high  “ before,” 
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when  you  intend  he  ffiould  yerk  out  behind,  as  he  would, 
were  he  only  to  make  a pefade,  that  fo  his  croupe  may  be 
more  at  liberty,  and  he  may  yerk  out  with  greater  eafe.  In 
proportion  as  his  croupe  becomes  light  and  active,  you  may 
raife  his  fore-part  higher  and  higher,  and  fupport  it  while 
in  the  air,  till  he  makes  his  leaps  true,  and  in  juft  propor- 
tion. When  thefe  leftons  have  been  fufficiently  praftifed, 
you  may  retrench  by  degrees  the  number  of  the  pefades, 
which  feparated  and  divided  the  'leaps.  You  may  now  de- 
mand of  him  two  leaps  together  ; and  from  the  fe  you  may  come, 
with  patience  and  difcretion,  to  three,  or  from  three  to  four 
leaps  ; and,  laftly,  to  as  many  as  he  can  furnifh  in  the  fame 
air  and  with  equal  ftrength.  Remember  always  to  make 
him  tinifti  upon  his  haunches  ; and  this  is  the  only  furc  way 
of  preventing  all  the  diforders  a horfe  may  be  guilty  of  from 
impatience  and  fear.  Some  horfes  will  leap  very  high,  and 
with  great  agility  ftrait  forwards,  which,  when  put  to  leap 
upon  the  voltes,  ufually  lofe  their  natural  grace  and  beauty, 
for  want  of  ftrength  and  not  being  equal  to  the  lafh,  in  which 
all  their  motions  are  forced  and  conltrained.  If  a horfe  has 
a firm  appuy  and  ftrength  fufficient  to  furnifh  this  air  upon 
the  voltes,  begin  by  making  him  know  the  fpace  and  round- 
nefs  of  the  volte  to  each  hand;  let  him  walk,  round  it  in  a 
flow'  and  diftinft  pace,  keeping  his  croupe  very  much 
preffed  and  confined  upon  the  line  of  the  volte,  which  ought 
to  be  much  larger  lor  this  air  than  for  “ croupades”  and 

balotades.”  When  this  is  done,  make  him  rife,  and  let 
him  make  one  or  two  caprioles,  followed  by  as  many  pe- 
fades ; then  walk  him  two  or  three  fteps  upon  the  fame  line; 
then  raife  him  again,  fupporting  him  more  and  more,  and 
keeping  him  even  upon  the  line  of  the  volte,  fo  that  it  may 
be  exaClly  round,  and  confining  his  croupe  with  your  out- 
ward leg.  If  this  leffon  be  given  with  judgment,  your  horfe 
will  foon  make  all  the  “ voltes”  in  the  lame  air;  and  to 
make  him  furnifh  a fecond,  as  foon  as  he  has  clofed  and 
finifhed  the  firft,  raife  him  again,  and  without  letting  him 
flop,  get  from  him  as  many  leaps  as  you  can,  working  him 
always  upon  the  volte,  in  which  he  walks  and  leaps  alter- 
nately, till  he  clofes  and  ends  it  with  the  fame  vigour  and 
refolution  as  he  did  the  firft.  Aid  always  with  the  outward 
rein,  either  upon  the  voltes,  or  when  you  leap  ftrait  forward, 
you  will  narrow'  and  confine  the  fore-parts,  and  enlarge  the 
hinder  parts,  by  which  means  the  croupe  will  not  be  preffed, 
but  free  and  unconftrained.  See  Curvets  and  Voltes. 
The  fureft  way  to  fucceed,  when  you  undertake  to  drefs  a 
horfe  to  caprioles,  is  to  arm  yourfelf  with  an  invincible  pa- 
tience, and  to  prefer  for  this  purpofe  fuch  hordes  as  have  a 
difpofition,  are  adtive,  light,  and  have  a clean  finewy 
ftrength,  to  fuch  as  are  endow'ed  wdth  greater  ftrength  and 
force  ; for  thefe  la  ft  never  leap  regularly,  and  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  break  their  riders’  backs,  and  make  them 
fpit  blood,  by  their  irregular,  violent,  and  unexpected 
motions.  Berenger’s  Hilt,  and  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  20. 

CAPRISCUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Balistes, 
that  inhabits  the  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and  American  feas. 
It  is  fpecifically  diftingrrifhed  by  having  the  dorfal  ray  fer- 
rattd  in  f ront ; ventral  (ingle  and  low  ; tail  rounded  ; fnout 
fomewhat  obtufe.  Gronov. 

This  is  caprifcus  of  Artedi  and  others,  caper  of  Renard, 
and  potipou-noble  of  Renard.  It  is  an  interefting  fpecies, 
and  has  the  body  variegated  with  many  colours. 

Cafriscus,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Klein  to  Balistes 
Monoceros,  which  fee. 

CAPRONE,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Greek  i Hands 
N.W.  of  Stanchio,  larger  than  Capra,  and  near  it.  See 
Capra. 


CAPRONEZA,  a fmall  town  of  Hungary,  in  Sclavcu 
nia  ; 12  miles  from  the  Save. 

CAPROTINA,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  to  Juno  by 
the  Romans,  in  commemoration  of  a lingular  event  recorded 
in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  1.  i.  c.  12.  After  the  Gauls 
bad  quitted  Rome,  the  neighbouring  people  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  departure,  and  of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
republic,  and  befieged  the  city  under  the  conduct  of  Lucius, 
dictator  of  the  Eidenates.  They  demanded  of  the  Romans 
the  furrender  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  flaves,  in 
conformity  to  the  counfel  of  one  of  them,  named  Philotis, 
affumed  the  habits  of  their  miftreffes,  and  prefented  tliem- 
felves  to  the  enemy  ; who,  conceiving  them  to  be  the  R.o- 
man  females  whom  they  had  demanded,  diftributed  them 
through  their  camp.  Under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  a 
feaft,  they  induced  the  officers  and  loldiers  to  drink  freely  ; 
and  when  they  were  all  afleep  they  gave  a fignnl  to  the  city 
by  means  of  a wild  fig,  called  in  Latin  “ caprificus.”  The 
Romans  rufhed  fuddenly  upon  their  enemies,  filled  their 
camp  wdth  carnage,  and  gave  liberty  to  their  flaves,  together 
with  a fum  of  money  at  their  marriage.  They  inftituted 
alfo  a feaft  to  Juno,  who  in  reference  to  the  wild  fig,  was 
furnamed  “ Caprotina.”  The  day'on  which  Rome  was 
thus  delivered,  and  which  was  the  nones  of  July,  was  called 
the  “ Caprotine”  nones.  This  lingular  vidlory  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  Arnobius. 

CAPR0T1NIA,  feafts  of  Juno  Caprotina,  which  wrere 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  favour  of  the  female  flaves. 
During  this  folemaity  they  ran  about  beating  themfelves 
with  their  fills  and  with  rods.  None  but  women  aflifted  in 
the  facrifices  offered  at  this  feaft. 

CAPRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Affyria, 
W'hich,  as  well  as  the  Gorgus,  are  fuppofed  to  have  flowed 
between  the  two  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Seleucia.  Thefe  two 
rivers  are  now  called,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  the  Great 
Zab  and  Little  Zab.  Thevenot  calls  thefe  rivers  Zaib,  but 
fpeaks  only  of  one,  which  he  faw  fall  into  the  Tigris  : he 
calls  it  a large  river,  making  it  half  as  broad  as  the  Tigris, 
and  obferves,  that  it  is  very  rapid,  that  its  water  is  whitifli, 
and  very  cold  ; which  he  would  feeminglv  account  for  by  its 
falling  from  the  mountains  of  Curdeftan,  and  being  merely 
fnow-water. 

CAPSA,  or  Capse,  now  Gafsa,  one  of  the  ftreng  cities 
of  Jugurtha,  in  Africa,  concerning  the  fituation  of  which 
authors  are  difagreed.  Ptolemy  places  one  Capfa  in  the 
ancient  Bizacium,  upon  a fmall  river  which  falls  into  the 
gulf  which  is  formed  by  the  river  Triton  at  its  mouth  ; and 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  marks  it  between  Ttlepte  and 
Tacape,  fo  that  this  Capfa  was  north  of  that  which  Salluft 
mentions.  The  latter  Capfa  of  Salluft  and  of  Ptolemy  is 
placed  in  Numidia,  amidlt  the  deferts,  and  its  foundation  is 
aferibed  to  Hercules  the  Libyan.  It  was  taken  by  Marius, 
according  to  the  relation  of  Florus  ; and  Orofius  fays,  that 
it  was  full  of  royal  treafures.  This  city  was  deftroyed  in 
the  war  of  Casfar  againft  Scipio.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  124.) 
places  Capfa  or  Gafsa  12  leagues  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  of  Fer- 
reanah  (the  ancient  Telepte)  ; and  he  infers  from  fome  im- 
perfect inferiptions  that  preferve  the  ancient  name  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  that  of  “ Jugis  Aqua,”  particularly 
deferibed  by  Salluft,  and  appropriated  to  Capfa,  that 
the  Capfa  of  Salluft  and  Ptolemy  were  the  fame ; 
though  Boehart  and  Cellarius  have  fuppofed  the  contrary. 
This  Capfa  was  formerly  encircled  by  ftrong  walls,  towers, 
and  baftions  ; but  it  was  taken  and  demolilhed  by  Occuba, 
a famous  Arab  general.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are  (till 
remaining,  as  monuments  of  its  ancient  glory  and  ftrength, 
24  fathoms  in  height  and  5 thick,  built  of  large  fquare  ftones, 
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which  have  now  acquired  the  folidity  and  firmnefs  of  a rock. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants  fince 
their  firft  demolition  ; but  were  afterwards  deftroyed  by 
Jacob  Almanzor,  who  lent  a governor  and  troops  into  the 
province.  In  Marmol’s  time  Capfa  was  very  populous, 
abounding  with  (lately  mofques  and  other  ftrudtures  of 
fuperb  and  regular  workmanfliip  ; but  it  is  now  occupied 
bv  an  indigent  people,  fleeced  and  oppreffed  by.  the  Tunefe 
government.  It  is  built  on  a rifing  ground,  and  near  it  are 
plantations  of  palms,  olives,  piftachios,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
beyond  which,  occupying  a fmall  extent,  is  an  interchange 
only  of  barren  hills  and  valleys.  The  water  which  refrefhes 
thefe  plantations  arifes  from  two  fountains  ; the  one  within 
the  citadel,  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  latter, 
fuppofed  bv  Dr.  Shaw  to  have  been  the  “ jugis  Aqua”  of 
Salluft,  (Bell.  Jugurth.  $94.),  and  the  “ Tarmid”  of 
Edrifi,  (Geog.  Nub.  p.  86.)  was  formerly  covered  with  a 
cupola.  It  is  Hill  walled  round,  and  difebarges  itfelf  into  a 
large  bafon,  defigned  originally  for  a bath.  This  fountain 
and  the  other  unite  before  they  leave  the  city,  and  form  a 
pretty  large  brook,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  the  water, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  dream,  might  continue  its  courfe  to 
a great  didance,  were  it  not  conftantly  employed  and  im- 
bibed in  the  ufes  above-mentioned.  The  cbmate  and  inha- 
bitants of  Capfa  are  unhealthy.  Both  men  and  women 
drefs  handfomely,  except  their  feet,  which  they  cover  with 
coarfe  (hoes  of  bungling  workmanfliip,  and  made  of  the 
rough  (kins  of  wild  beads,  equally  inconvenient  and  unbe- 
coming. The  authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hidory, 

( vol.  xiv.  p.  2S1,  8vo.)  fay,  that  its  mod  probable  fituation 
is  in  N.  lat.  330  15'.  and  E.  long.  90  3',  30  leagues  from 
Teufera. 

Caps  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania. 

CAPSARIUS,  from  capfa,  fatchel,  in  Antiquity,  a fervant 
who  attended  the  Roman  youth  to  fchool,  carrying  a fat- 
chel with  their  books  in  it,  f>metimes  alfo  called  librarius. 

Capsarius  was  alfo  an  attendant  at  the  baths,  who  took 
charge  of  the  veftments  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  fre- 
quented. The  Capfarii,  it  fliould  feem,  at  lead  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  empire,  had  an  officer  particularly  placed  over 
them  for  the  fummary  adminidration  of  juftice.  Dig.  lib.  i. 
tit.  1 §3.  Adverfus  capfarios  quoque,  qui  mercede  fer- 

vanda  in  balneis  vedimenta  fnfeipiunt,  judex  ed  ronditutns  : 
lit  fi  quid  in  fervandis  vedimentis  fraudulenter  adniiferint.  iplc 
cognofeat. 

Capsarius,  from  capfa,  chef,  among  the  Roman  Bankers, 
was  he  who  had  the  care  of  the  money  ched,  or  coder. 

CAPSCHAC,  or  Kipschak.  in  Geography , a conflder- 
able  country  of  Tartary,  which  extends  to  Europe  and  Afia, 
between  the  Jaiek  and  the  Nieper.  It  is  the  country  from 
which  the  Coffacks  fprung.  It  abounds  in  grain  and  cattle  ; 
and  is  fubjeft  to  a khan  and  feveral  other  princes.  The 
people  are  warriors.  Its  capital  is  Sf  rai. 

CAPSELLA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Ctefalpinus  to 
thlafpi  lurfa  pnforis  of  Linnreus,  propofed  by  Juffieu,  and 
received  by  Ventenat  as  a diftinft  genus,  becaufc  it  differs 
from  the  other  fpecies  of  thlafpi,  in  having  a triangular,  or 
rather  inverfely  heart -(haped,  filicle  without  a border. 

CAPSICUM,  Guinea  pepper,  (doubtful  whether  derived 
from  y.ax%,  to  bite,  on  account  of  the  biting  heat  of  the  feed 
and  pericarp,  or  from  capfa , a chejl,  alluding  to  the  form  and 
ftrufture  of  the  pericarp.)  Linn.  Gen.  252.  Schreb.  338. 
Willd.  3S4.  Tourn.  Lift.  p.  152.  PI.  66.  Gtert.  773. 
Lam.  Kind.  326.  Juff.  126.  Vent.  ii.  374.  (Pimento. 
Encyc.  and  Nouv.  Dift.)  Clafs  and  order,  pentanrhria  mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lurida,  Linn.  Solanea,  juff.  Veut. 
Vol.  VI. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one -leafed,  five-cleft,  or  five- 
topthed,  ereft,  permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  wheel- 
fliaped  ; tube  very  (hort  ; border  five-cleft,  fpreading, 
plaited;  fegments  broad.  Stam.  five,  awl-fnapcd,  very  lmall ; 
anthers  oblong,  converging.  Pf.  germ  egg-fliaped  ; dyic 
thread-ftiaped,  longer  than  the  d omens  ; digma  cbtufe. 
Peric.  a dry  berry,  of  different  fhapes,  two  or  three-celled, 
hollow,  coloured  ; receptacles  adhering  to  the  partition,  dry. 
Seeds  numerous,  kidney-fhaped,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel- (haped.  Berry  dry.  Seeds  com- 
preffed.  Nearly  allied  to  folanum,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  a dry,  not  pulpy  pericarp,  in  the  pungent,  burning 
taffe  of  its  feeds  ; and  in  its  general  habit,  which  is  fo  much 
alike  in  all  the  fpecies,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  them  de. 
cifive  fpecific  characters.  The  great  variety  that  is  found 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit  increafes  the  difficulty, 
and  makes  it  almod  impoffible  to  determine,  in  many  cafes, 
which  are  the  diltinft  fpecies,  and  which  are  only  varieties. 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  acknowledged  only  two 
fpecies,  one  annual,  the  other  fhrubby,  with  a variety  diftin- 
gnifhed  by  its  fmall,  rtd,  conical  fruit.  This  variety  be 
made  a didintl  fpecies  in  bis  fird  Mantiffa  and  Sydema  Na- 
turae, and  added  another  with  a fomewhat  fhrubby,  quad- 
rangular ftem.  The  old  botanids  mention  many  kinds. 
Miller  has  ten  fpecies,  be  fide  s varieties  ; but  feveral  of  his 
fpecies  are  now  efteemed  only  varieties.  Six  of  them  are 
li  rbaceous  and  annual  ; at  lead,  as  he  found  by  experience, 
they  are  fuch  in  our  (loves,  their  denis  decaying  foon  after 
the  fruit  is  ripe:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  fome  that 
are  perennial  in  their  native  climates,  may  not  become  an- 
nual under  our  artificial  treatment.  In  the  enumeration 
of  fpecies,  we  (hail  take  La  Marck  and  Poirct  for  our 
guides. 

Sp.  1.  C.  annuum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Gasrt.  tab.  132.  fig.  2. 
YV oodville  Med.  Bot.  tab.  144.  (Piper  Indicum  vulgatif- 
iinium,  Bauh.  Pin.  102.  Vallia-capo-Molago*  Rheid. 
Mai.  ii.  tab.  33. ) “ Stem  herbaceous  ; peduncles  folitary  ; 

fruit,  oblong.”  Root  fibrous.  Stem  one  to  four  or  five  feet 
high,  nearly  fimpie,  round,  a little  driated,  fmooth.  Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  entire,  petiokd,  placed  in  no  regular 
order  ; petioles  long,  flexible,  generally  fmooth,  but  lome- 
tunes,  as  well  as  the  dem,  a little  pubefcent.  Flowers  white, 
lateral  : peduncles  long.  Fruit  fmooth  and  Ihining,  very 
variable  in  its  form  and  colour  ; in  Com?  indances  lono-, 
draight,  acute;  in  others  (hort,  thick, _obtufe,  and  even 
emarginate  at  its  fummit  : in  fome  red  ; in  others  yellow  ; 
and  (ometimes  both  colours  on  the  fame  plant  ; in  lome,  ac- 
cording  to  Miller,  upright  ; in  others  pendant,  which  has 
induced  us  to  omit  the  word  pendant,  inferted  by  La  Marck 
in  the  fpecific  charadler,  although  thofe  plants  in  Miller’s 
poffeffion,  which  had  upright  fruit,  may  pofiibly  belong  to 
one  of  the  following  (pecies.  A native  of  the  Ead  and 
Wed  Indies.  2.  C . frutefeens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Lam.  111.  tab. 
116.  f:S-  2-  (C.  brafilianum,  Clus.  Exot.  34a.  fg.  2.  C. 

indicum,  Humph.  Amb.  tab.  38.  fg.  3.  C.  fiiiqua  olivsc- 
formi,  Tourn.  Ind.  153.)  “ Stem  fhrubby  ; leaves' lanceo. 

late  ; fruit  oblong,  folitary,  rather  ereft.”  Stem  a little 
rough,  nearly  round,  and  like  the  other  parts  of  the  plants, 
a little  pubefeent  ; branches  numerous,  fliff,  angular.  Leaves 
alternate,  or  two  together,  or  oppofite  to  the  young  branches, 
lanceolate-egg  (haped,  or  acuminate,  with  ye'lowifh  'nerves 
underneath,  on  {hort  petioles.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  or 
yellowifh,  placed  ajittle  above  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; pe- 
duncle long,  almod  draight,  thnad-ffiaped,  thickened  at  the 
top  when  the  fruit  ripens,  as  in  all  the  other  fpecies  calvx 
almod  truncate,  with  five  very  (hort  teeth  ; fegments  of  the 
corolla  almoft  lanceolate,  3cute,  foreading.  Fruit  oblone, 
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obtufe,  the  form  and  fize  of  a fmall  olive,  reddifh  yellow. 
A native  of  the  Indies,  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  3 . C.  cerafi- 
forme , Lam.  Illuf.  Willd.  (Piper  filiqua  parva,  J.  Bauh.  ii. 
p.  944,  Icon.)  “ Stem  inclining  to  fhrubby  ; fruit  nearly 
globular,  folitary,  eredl.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding. 
Stem  fmoot’n,  a little  quadrangular,  branched.  Leaves  fcat- 
tered,  fmooth,  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Flowers  yellowifh 
white,  on  long  peduncles;  calyx  fhort,  bell-fhaped,  trun- 
cate, very  (lightly  toothed.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a cherry, 
red  or  yellow.  A native  of  Brazil.  4.  C.  baccatum,  bird- 
pepper,  Linn.  Mant.  (C.  frutefcens,  /3.  Sp.  PI.  C.  frudtu 
minimo,  Brown.  Jam.  176.  C.  minus  frudu  parvo,  Sloane 
Jam.  112.  Hill.  tab.  14 6.  jig.  2.  /S.  C.  minimum.  Mil. 
n.  10  ?)  “ Stem  inclining  to  fhrubby,  even  ; peduncles  often 
in  pairs  ; fruit  very  fmall.”  Stem  flriated,  roundilh,  almoft 
fmooth ; branches  divaricated,  zigzag.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  almoft  heart-fhaped,  acuminate,  tender,  fmooth, 
nerved  beneath.  Flowers  often  in  pairs,  very  fmall,  yellow- 
ifh white  ; peduncles  unequal,  united  at  their  bafe,  ftraight, 
pubefcent ; calyx  fhort,  nearly  fmooth,  with  five  awl-fhaped 
teeth ; fegments  of  the  corolla  fhort,  obtufe.  Fruit  glo- 
bular, a little  oval,  fcarcely  larger  than  a pea,  fmooth,  red 
or  yellowifh  ; peduncle  ftraight  ; Miller’s  minimum  has 
leaves  a little  rounded  at  their  fummit,  not  acuminate.  A 
native  of  the  Indies.  5.  C . grojfum,  Linn.  Mant.  (C.  frudu 
Iongo,  per  fummum  tetragono,  Tour.  Infl.  p.  152.  C.  te- 
tragonum,  Mil.  n.  3 ?)  “ Stem  inclining  to  fhrubby  ; fruit 

ered,  thickened,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped.”  Stem  (lightly 
pubefcent,  angular,  compreffed  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves 
tender,  alternate,  lanceolate-egg-fhaped,  acute,  fcarcely  logg- 
er than  the  petiole.  Flowers  almoft  axillary,  folitary ; 
peduncles  ftraight.  Fruit  bright  red,  globular,  fometimes  a 
little  angular,  emarginate,  nearly  the  fize  of  an  orange  ; pe- 
duncles a little  curved.  A native  of  the  Indies.  6.  C. 
fnenfe,  Lam.  Willd.  Jacq.  Hort.  iii.  tab.  67.  “ Stem  in- 

clining to  fhrubby  ; peduncles  either  fafciculated  cr  in  pairs  ; 
fruit  conical,  very  fmall,  pendulous.”  Stem  fmooth,  flriated  ; 
branches  numerous,  zigzag,  divaricated,  angular.  Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  rather  large,  fharply  acuminate  ; petioles  a little 
pubefcent,  (lender.  Flowers  yellowifh  white,  either  four  or 
five  together,  or  in  pairs  ; peduncles  an  inch  long,  curved 
near  the  top;  fegments  of  the  corolla  obtufe.  Fruit  fmall, 
egg-fhaped,  terminated  by  the  permanent  piftil,  yellowifh.  A 
native  of  China.  7-  C.  conicum,  Lam.  111.  (C.  conoides, 
Mil.)  “ Stem  inclining  to  fhrubby  ; fruit  egg-fhaped-coni- 
cal,  ered.”  Diftinguifhed  from  fome  of  the  preceding 
chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  bright 
red,  a little  bellying  at  its  bafe,  narrowed  at  the  fummit  into 
an  obtufe  cone,  and  generally  (landing  upright  on  a curved 
peduncle.  A native  of  the  Indies.  8.  C.  luteumy  Lam. 
Illuft.  “ Stem  inclining  to  fhrubby,  zigzag  ; little  branches 
and  petioles  hairy ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  pendulous,  three-cel- 
led.” Stem  nearly  quadrangular,  pubefcent.  Leaves  ten- 
der, egg-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  whicifh, 
folitary,  or  feveral  together  ; divifions  of  the  corolla  fhort, 
acute.  Fruit  yellow,  oblong,  of  a moderate  fize.  Found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Sonnerat. 

All  the  fpecies  of  capficum  have  the  fame  general  quali- 
ties, which  are  fenfible  in  every  part  of  the  plant.  The 
fruit  is  much  ufcd  for  culinary  purpofes  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  has  long  fince  been  introduced  into  Europe  as  a 
poignant  ingredient  in  foups  and  high-feafoned  difhes.  Its 
tafte  is  extremely  acrimonious,  and  leaves  a durable  fenfa 
tion  of  heat  on  the  palate.  When  taken  in  fmall  quantities 
it  is  a grateful  llimulant ; but  if  ufed  to  excefs,  it  has  a 
painful  effeft,  and  feems  to  fet  the  mouth  on  fire..  In  hot 
climates,  where  only  it  is  indigenous,  a liberal  ufe  of  it  is 
Found  to  be  falutary  in  (lengthening  the  ftomach,  aflifting 


digeftion,  and  correcting  that  putrefeent  colliquation  of  the 
humours  which  thofe  climates  have  a tendency  to  produce. 
The  fmaller  kinds  of  the  fruit  are  moft  in  requeft.  The 
fruit  of  capficum  baccatum  in  particular,  gathered  when 
ripe,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  pounded  and  mixed  with 
fait,  is  kept  flopt  in  bottles,  and  known  in  the  Weft  Indies 
by  the  name  of  Cayenne  butter.  Pepper-pot,  according  to 
Miller,  is  made  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  of  that  variety  of  it 
which  he  calls  minimum.  For  this  purpofe  the  ripe  fruit  is 
firft  dried  in  the  fun,  then  put  into  an  earthen  or  (tone  pot„ 
with  a layer  of  flour  between  each  layer  of  fruit,  and  baked 
in  an  oven  till  it  is  perfectly  dried.  It  is  then  cleaned  from 
the  flour,  and  beaten  or  ground  to  fine  powder.  To  every 
ounce  of  this  powder,  a pound  of  wheat  flour  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  made  into  (mail  cakes  with  leaven  : thefe  are 
baked,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  baked  again  till  they  are 
as  hard  as  bifeuit,  then  beaten  into  powder  and  fifted.  The 
refult  is  the  well  known  Cayenne  pepper.  Capficum  grof- 
fum  is  moft  proper  for  pickling,  the  (kin  being  more  flefhy 
and  tender  than  in  the  other  fpecies  The  fruit  fhould  be 
gathered  before  it  comes  to  its  full  fize,  fhould  be  flit  down 
on  one  fide  to  get  out  the  feeds,  and  foaked  two  or  three 
days  in  fait  and  water.  After  it  is  well  drained,  it  fhould 
be  covered  with  boiling  ''inegar,  and  clofely  flopped  down 
for  two  months.  It  fhould  finally  be  boiled  in  vinegar  to 
make  it  green,  and  will  want  no  addition  of  fpice.  If  the 
ripe  fruit  of  any  of  the  fpecies  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  it 
producesanoifome  vapour  which  occafions  vehement  fneezing 
and  coughing,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  The  powder  taken 
up  the  nofe  will  caufe  violent  and  dangerous  fits  of  fneezing. 
Cayenne  pepper,  though  its  powerful  properties  have  been 
fo  long  known,  has  but  lately  been  introduced  as  a medicine. 
It  is  now  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  to  promote  ex- 
citement, where  the  bodily  organs  are  languid  and  torpid, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Woodville,  as  an  aromatic  of  the  moft 
acrid  and  llimulating  kind,  may  certainly  be  found  efficacious 
in  lome  paralytic  and  gouty  cafes.  The  French  authors 
of  Demonllrations  de  Botanique,  (late  it  to  be  a powerful 
ftomachic,  and  afiert  that  fix  grains  in  powder  mixed  with 
honey,  taken  every  morning,  is  a true  fpecific  for  hypochon- 
driacal diforders,  and  thofe  head-aches  which  proceed  from 
a relaxed  ftomach.  It  has  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in 
cynanche  maligna,  and  in  what  Dr.  Mackitrick  calls  ca- 
chexia Africanci , which  he  confiders  as  the  moft  frequent 
and  fatal  predifpofition  to  difeafe  among  negroes.  The 
dofe  he  directs  is  from  fix  to  eight  grains.  Bergius  gave 
the  feeds  of  capficum  with  great  fuccefs  in  inveterate  inter- 
mittents. 

The  annual  capficum,  which  is  the  moft  hardy,  is  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  fouth  of  France,  in  the 
.open  air,  for  the  fake  of  its  fruit,  which,  particularly  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  is  eaten  green  by  the  peafants  at 
their  breakfaft,  and  preferred  to  onions  or  garlick.  In  that 
date  it  is  alfo  pickled  and  ufed  inftead  of  capers.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  employed  in  various  articles  of  cookery.  In  Eng- 
land the  different  fpecies  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  their  beauty  depends  in  a great  degree  on  the  various 
and  brilliant  colours  of  the  ripe  fruit,  which,  intermixed  with 
the  green  leaves  and  white  flowers,  all  flourifhing  at  the  fame 
time,  makes  a pleafing  appearance  in  the  green-houfe,  or 
the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  The  hardier  annual 
fpecies  or  varieties  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be 
fownuponahot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  have 
fix  leaves,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  hot  bed 
at  the  diftdnce  of  four  or  five  inches  from  each  other,  and 
in  warm  weather-  fhould  be  allowed  a good  deal  of  frefh  air. 
Towards  the  end  of  May,  they  fhould  be  hardened  by 
degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  in  June  may  be  tranfplanted 
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into  borders  of  rich  earth.  They  will  flower  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  autumn.  The  peren- 
nial fhrubby  forts,  after  they  have  been  brought  forward  in 
the  hot-bed,  as  before  direflxd  for  the  annual  ones,  fliould 
be  planted  fingly  in  pots  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a very  moderate  hot-bed,  under  a deep  frame, 
where  they  may  have  room  to  advance.  In  the  day-time,  in 
warm  weather,  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  air,  but  mull  be 
covered  with  glaffes  every  night,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
watered.  On  the  firll  approach  of  froll,  they  mull  be  re- 
moved into  the  Itove,  where  they  may  have  a temperate 
warmth.  The  fruit  will  continue  in  beauty  molt  part  of  the 
winter. 

CAPSIZE,  to,  in  Naval  Language , to  upfet,  or  turn 
over  any  thing. 

CAP-SQUARE,  in  Artillery,  a ftrong  plate,  generally 
of  iron,  which  goes  over  the  trunnion  hole  in  each  cheek  of 
a gun-carriage,  and  is  there  curved  or  bent  upwards  into  an 
arc,  fometimes  of  about  1200,  but  generally  into  a femicir- 
cular  one  nearly  fo  as  to  form  with  the  faid  hole,  (that  is  fome- 
times let  down  into  the  cheek  about  two  thirds  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunnion,  but  mofl  commonly  fo  as  to  have  its 
centre  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  only  below  the  upper 
furface  of  the  cheek)  a circle  capable  of  receiving  the 
fame.  It  is  fallened  to  the  prife-plate  by  a hinge  in  the 
joint-bolt,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  railed  up  or  let  down 
when  wanted.  The  cap-fquares,  when  fallened  down  by 
means  of  the  eye-bolts,  or  fore  locks  and  keys,  keep  the 
trunnions  in  their  holes  and  the  guns  on  their  carriages. 
There  are  two  of  them  on  every  gun-carriage,  viz.  one  on 
each  cheek. 

CAPSTAN,  a large  maffy  column  fhaped  like  a trun- 
cated cone,  and  pafling  perpendicularly  through  the  deck 
of  a fliip,  and  turned  by  levers,  or  bars,  which  pafs  through 
holes  pierced  in  its  upper  extremity  ; ferving,  by  means  of  a 
cable  which  winds  round  the  barrel,  to  draw  up  burdens 
fallened  to  the  end  of  the  cable.  By  the  capltan  vefTels  are 
drawn  alhore,  and  hoilled  up  to  be  refitted  ; anchors  weighed, 
and  fails  hoilled,  cargoes  difeharged  or  taken  in,  &c. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  capjand,  capjlern , and  even capjlotv. 
It  is  formed  from  the  French  cabejan,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

The  power  of  the  capllanis  reducible  to  that  of  the  axis 
in  peritrochio. 

The  common  moveable  capltan  is  exhibited  in  Plate  III. 
Mechanics,  jig.  15.  A is  the  lhaft,  into  the  top  of  which  four 
handfpikes,  B,  C,D,  E,  are  put,  for  the  men  to  turn  by  : this 
jfhaft  paffes  through  a collar  at  G,  and  works  in  a hole  in 
the  piece  H ; at  F the  rope  is  palled  twice  round  the  bar- 
rel, and  to  keep  it  from  flipping  when  the  barrel  is  turned, 
a man  conftantly  pulls  at  the  end  or  part  J : this  machine  is 
prevented  from  moving  by  flakes,  K,  K,  driven  into  the 
ground.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  uflng  the  common  barrel, 
AF,  jg.  15,  a double  one,  jg.  16,  is  ufed.  A,  B are  the 
two  barrels,  the  one  A being  fmaller  than  the  other ; CC 
is  the  running  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  fallened  to  the  bar- 
rel B,  and  the  other  to  the  barrel  A ; in  fuch  a manner, 
that  when  the  fliaft  is  turned,  by  means  of  the  bar,  CD,  one 
barrel  will  wind  on  the  rope,  and  the  other  will  wind  it  off ; 
the  middle  of  the  rope  goes  round  a pulley,  D,  which  is 
hooked  to  the  great  rope  E.  When  the  machine  is  turned, 
fo  that  the  great  barrel  B winds  on  the  rope  C,  and  the 
little  one  A at  the  fame  time  winds  it  off,  it  is  plain  that 
the  great  one  takes  up  more  rope  than  the  other  can  fup- 
ply,  and  it  mull  therefore  draw  forwards  the  rope  E ; and 
if  the  two  barrels  are  nearly  of  a flze,  the  pulley  D will  ad- 
vance very  (lowly,  and  with  proportionally  great  power. 


_ This  capltan  might  eafily  be  converted  into  a crane,  or 
windlafs,  for  railing  weights,  merely  by  giving  the  com- 
pound barrel,  AB,  an  horizontal  pofltion,  and  fubftituting 
a winch  inftead  of  the  bar,  CD.  See  Crane.  Dr.  Robin- 
fon  aferibes  the  invention  of  tins  kind  of  capflan  to  an  unin- 
fci udted  but  ingenious  country  tradefman.  Encyclop.  Brit. 
Suppl.  art.  Machinery,  vol.  xx.  p,  ioy.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, fays  Mr.  Brewfter,  in  his  late  edition  of  “ Fergufon’a 
Lectures  on  feledt  Subjects/’  (vol.  ii.  p.  377.)  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  the  celebrated  George  Eckhardt,  and  likewife  of 
Mr.  Robert  M‘Kean  of  Philadelphia,  fon  to  the  prefent 
governor  of  Pennfylvania. 

Fig.  17  reprefents  the  capltan  ufed  at  the  London  docks 
for  hauling  the  fhips  in  and  out  of  the  entrance-locks.  AB 
is  a call-iron  lhaft,  the  lower  end  B of  which  works  in  a 
hole  01  focket  in  the  bottom  of  a well ; at  A it  moves  in  a 
collar  in  a call-iron  plate  fixed  over  the  top  of  the  well,  and 
which  adds  as  a cover  thereto  : by  having  thefe  two  centres  at 
a confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  the  capflan  works 
very  fteadily.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  fliaft  is  a call  iron 
wheel,  E,  whofe  four  fpokes  are  hollow  to  receive  the  hand- 
fpikes by  which  it  is  turned ; F is  the  conical  barrel  on 
which  the  rope  is  wound. 

There  are  commonly  two  capftans  in  a fliip  of  war;  the 
main-capjan  placed  behind  the  main-malt,  Handing  on  the 
firll  deck,  and  reaching  four  or  five  feet  above  the  fecond : 
this  is  alfo  called  the  double-capjan,  becaufe  it  has  two  drum- 
heads, and  ferves  two  decks  for  drawing  of  anchors;  and 
becaufe  its  force  may  be  doubled  by  applying  hands  on  each 
deck.  It  has  bars,  whelps,  &c.  for  turning  and  flopping 
it.  See  1 late  III.  Mechanics,  jg.  18.  The  other  is  the  jeer- 
capjan,  01  little-capflaii  1 this  Hands  on  the  feconddeck,  between 
the  main- mall  and  the  mizen : its  ufe  is,  chiefly,  to  heave 
upon  the  jeer-rope,  or  to  heave  upon  the  viol,  to  hold  off  by 
when  the  anchor  is  weighed  ; and  on  other  occafions  where  a 
lefs  force  is  required,  than  to  weigh  the  anchors,  &c.  See 
fig-  I9- 

The  French  call  that  an  Fnglijs  capflan  where  there  are 
only  half-bars  ufed  : and  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  only  half 
perforated  : this  is  thicker  than  the  others. 

There  is  alfo  a flying  capflan,  which  may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place. 

The  parts  of  a capflan  are,  the  foot  cl,  which  is  the  lowed 
part ; the  fpindle /,  the  fmallell  part  of  which  turns  round 
in  an  iron  focket,  called  the  faucer  ; the  whelps,  b,  a fort 
of  brackets  fet  into  the  body  of  the  capflan  clofe  under  the 
bars,  and  reaching  downwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
drum-head  to  the  deck  ; the  barrel  A,  the  main  body  of  the 
whole;  the  drum-head c,  which  is  a broad  cylindric  piece 
of  wood  fixed  above  the  barrel  and  whelps,  in  which  are  the 
holes  for  the  bars  to  be  put  into  ; the  bars,  which  are  fmall 
pieces  of  timber  by  which  the  men  heave  ; the  pins,  as  c , 
which  are  little  bolts  of  iron,  thrufl  perpendicularly  through 
the  holes  of  the  drum-head,  and  through  a correfpondent 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  bar,  made  to  receive  them  when  the 
bars  are  fixed  ; the  pawls,  which  are  pieces  of  iron  boited 
to  one  end  of  the  beams  of  the  deck,  clofe  to  the  body  of 
the  capltan,  but  10  as  that  it  have  liberty  to  turn  about 
every  way  ; and  againft  them  do  the  whelps  of  the  capital* 
bear;  fo  as  that  by  them  the  capltan  may  be  flopped  from 
turning  back.  There  are  alfo  hanging  pawls,  as  g,  g,  jg. 
18,  which  reach  from  the  deck  above  to  the  drum- head  im- 
mediately beneath  it  ; and  laftly,  the  fwifter,  which  is  a rope 
palled  horizontally  thiough  holes  in  the  outer  ends  of  the 
bars  and  drawn  tight,  defigned  to  keep  the  men  ftcadv  whilft 
they  work,  and  to  afford  room  for  a greater  number  to  work 
at  once. 
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An  important  improvement  has  lately  been  propofed  to 
the  capltair  by  capt.  Hamilton  of  the  royal  navy,  which  is 
that  of  reducing  the  number  of  whelps  from  lix  to  five,  mak- 
ing the  lower  part  more  obtufe,  and  filling  it  up  circular  by 
the  chocks,  and  alfo  making  the  upper  part  more  perpen- 
dicular in  the  lides,  and  open,  the  whelps  being  a portion  of 
a circle. 

Several  improvements  in  the  ftrutlure  of  the  capftan  were 
propofed  to  the  Acadtmy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  from  the  year 
1739  to  1741.  Seven  memoirs  on  this  fubjedl  were  pub- 
hlhed  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  prize  pieces,  forming  a de- 
tail of  296  pages  in  4to.  The  laft:  improvement  was  fug- 
gefttd  by  Stephen-Charles  de  la  Lande,  formerly  profeffor 
of  mathematics  in  the  military  fchool.  A report  on  this 
fubjedl  was  made  to  the  “ Bureau  de  Confultation”  in  1794. 
The  method  which  he  propofes  for  obviating  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  the  common  capftan  is  fubjedl,  when  differ- 
ent rounds  of  rope  are  coiled  about  the  barrel,  by  means  of 
a fcrevv  or  fpiral  placed  round  the  capftan,  is  particularly 
defcribed  in  the  fupplement  to  Montucla’s  “ Hilt,  de  Ma- 
thc  ratiques,"  vol.  iv.  p.  389- — 58S. 

In  fig.  20.  are  {hewn  Mr.  Plueknett’s  patent  additions  to  a 
capllan,  which  fave  the  time  and  trouble  of  forging  the  mef- 
l'erger,  or  rope,  by  which  the  cable  is  hauled  in.  A is  a dou- 
ble circular  inclined  plane,  cut  in  the  deck  under  the  capftan. 
B,  C,  D,  are  lifters  of  call-iron,  (hewn  in  Jig.  21,  having  a 
broad  flat  head,  a , and  a fquare  bar,  b,  with  a wheel,  c,  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  runs  on  the  inclined  plane,  A,  the  fquare 
part,  b,  fig.  1,  works  through  the  pawl-wheel,  E,  Jig.  20. 
When  the  capflan  is  turned,  the  lif  ters  running  on  the  inclined 
plane  below,  will  move  up  and  down  ; and  when  the  rope  has 
wound  itfelf  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  capftan,  they  will 
pufh  it  up  again,  as  (hewn  at  B and  C,Jig.‘ 20.  Thefe  cap- 
flans  are  now  in  ufe  in  many  fhips  of  war,  as  well  as  mer- 
chant-men, and  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 

The  terms  belonging  to  the  ufe  of  the  capftan  are,  rig  the 
capjinn , i.  e.  fix  the  bars  in  their  refpedlive  holes,  thrufting 
in  the  pins  in  order  to  confine  them  ; heave  the  capflan , i.  e. 
go  round  with  it  heaving  on  the  bars  ; /urge  the  capflan  ; and 
come  up  capjlan,  that  is,  flacken  and  let  go  the  cable  which 
you  heave  by  ; in  a like  fenfe  they  alfo  fay,  launch  out  the 
aapflan  ; pawl  the  capjlan , or  fix  the  pawls  to  prevent  it  from 
recoiling  during  any  interval  or  pauie  in  heaving. 

Ca p s t Att -bars,  the  pieces  of  wood  employed  in  heaving' 
round  the  capftan. 

CAPSULA,  or  Capsella,  denotes  a bag,  pouch,  or 
receptacle  of  divers  kinds  of  things. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  the  Latin  tapfa,  literally  fig- 
nifying  a little  box,  or  cafe  ; particularly  a bag,  or  fatchel, 
wherein  boys  carry  their  books,  &c.  to  fchool. 

Capsula,  in  Chemiflry , is  an  earthen  vefTel,  in  form  of  a 
pan  ; wherein  things  are  frequently  placed,  that  are  to  un- 
dergo very  violent  operations  of  the  fire. 

Capsula  Gl'Jfoni,  in  Anatomy , is  the  anterior  or  right 
margin  of  the  leffer  omentum,  (omentum  minus  five  gaf- 
trohepaticum)  which  contains  leveial  vcffels  and  nerves 
belonging  to  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  connedled  and  fur- 
rounded  by  cellular  and  adipofe  iubilance.  Eor  a further 
account  of  this  part,  fee  Liver  and  Peritoneum. 

Capsula  Communis  of  the  vena  portarum,  is  a covering 
of  firm  and  compadl  cellular  fubftance,  furrounding  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  potarum,  and  attending  its  ramifications 
throughout  the  liver,  where  it  includes  alfo  the  concomitant 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  dudlus  hepaticus.  See 
Liver. 


Capsule  Atrabiliar'ue,  or  renales,  the  glandular  bodies 
which  arc  fituated  above  the  kidneys,  and  which  are  alfo 
defcribed  under  the  names  of  glandulae  renales,  or  fupra  re- 
nales, and  renes  fuccenturiati.  See  Kidney. 

CAPSULE,  in  Botany , (capfula,  Lat.  a little  box)  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus  is  a hollow  pericarp,  or  feed-vefiTe!,. 
which  opens  fpontaneoufly  in  a determinate  manner,  but 
differently  in  different  plants,  to  afford  a paffage  for  the  ri- 
pened feeds.  Gaertner  in  his  excellent  work,  “ i)e  Frudtibus 
et  Seminibus  Plantarum,”  ufes  the  term  in  a more  extenfive 
fenfe,  and  Hates  it  to  be  a dry  conceptacle,  either  membra- 
nous, coriaceous,  or  woody,  fometimes  without  valves,  but 
much  more  frequently  opening  by  the  means  of  valves,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  number,  fituation,  and  figure. 
He  divides  it  into  four  fpecie3  ; utricle,  famara,  follicle,  and 
capfule  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the  word.  To  pafs  over  the 
evident  want  of  logical  precilion  in  giving  the  fame  name  to 
a whole,  and  to  one  of  its  parts  in  contradiftindlion  to  the- 
reft,  the  firft  two,  not  opening  fpontaneoufly,  may  be  much 
more  advantageoufly  conlidered  as  diffindl  kinds  of  pericarp. 
See  thofe  words.  The  follicle  of  Gaertner  eorrefponds  with 
that  of  Linnaeus  in  his  Syllema  Naturae,  and  pradlical  works. 
He  had  called  it  conceptacle  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica, 
and  uniformly  feparates  it  from  the  capfule:  but  as  it  pof- 
feffes  all  the  charadlers  expreffed  in  his  definition  of  a cap- 
fule, it  would  doubtlefs  be  more  proper  to  treat  it  as  a par- 
ticular modification  of  that  kind  of  feed-veffel.  See  Fol- 
licle. 

Capfules  differ  from  each  other  with  refpedl  to  their  num- 
ber, the  confifttnce  of  their  outward  covering,  their  external 
form,  their  internal  divilion,  and  their  mode  of  dehifcence,. 
or  opening. 

1.  With  refpedl  to  their  number,  they  are  either  fingle, 
as  in  lychnis,  papaver,  and  the  greateft  number  of  plants  ; 
or  more  than  one  in  the  fame  Ample  flower;  either  com- 
pletely fe  pa  rate  from  each  other,  as  in  parnnia,  caltha,  and 
fedum  ; or  more  or  lefs  united,  towards  the  bottom,  as  in 
didlamnus,  nearly  in  their  whole  length  as  in  ftaphylliea,  or 
ftill  more  intimately  as  in  tbofe  which  are  called  coccous,  or 
grained.  The  laft  are  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  and  moil 
other  botanifts  as  conlifting  of  only  one  capfule  ; but  fince 
each  of  the  cocci  or  grains  has  the  fame  mode  of  dehifcence- 
as  occurs  in  paeonia,  didlamnus,  and  others  which  are  uni- 
verfally  deemed  polycapfular,  it  feems  more  confonant  with 
nature  to  confider  them  as  diftindl.  Thofe  of  ceanothus 
americanus  are  faid  by  Gaertner  to  feparate  fpontaneoufly 
from  each  other  in  a ftate  of  maturity.  Itmuft  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  when  the  various  capfules  of  this 
kind  are  compared  together,  they  are  found  gradually  to 
recede  from  the  polycapfular  character,  till  at  length  they 
are  fo  clofely  united,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  draw  a precife 
line  of  dillindion  between  them  and  thofe  which  are  ftridlly 
one. 

2.  With  refpedl  to  the  confidence  of  their  outward  co- 
vering, they  are  membranous,  as  in  oxalis ; coriaceous,  or 
refembling  leather,  as  in  asfculus  ; fleftiy,  or  fucculent,  as 
in  pontedeiia  ; or  woody,  as  in  bankfia  and  cedrela. 

3.  With  refpefl  to  their  external  form,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  capfules  are  roundith,  or  egg-fhaped  ; but  they 
are  fometimes  globular,  as  in  centunculus  and  hottonia ; cy- 
lindrical, as  in  dianthus;  inverfely  hcart-fhaped,  as  in  vero- 
nica ; angular,  as  in  campanula  ; trigonous,  or  three-fided, 
as  in  polemonium  ; four  fided,  as  in  parnaffia  ; five-fided,  as 
in  linum  ; three-furrowed,  as  in  canna  ; three-lobed,  as  in 
crocus  ; and  fo  pafiiBg  gradually  to  the  compound  capfule, 
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which  isdidymous,  or  two-grained,  as  in  mercurialis  ; three- 
grained, as  in  euphorbia,;  five-grained,  as  in  ayenia. 

4.  With  refpedl  to  their  internal  divifion,  they  confill  of 
one  or  more  cells,  (loculamenta. ) When  there  are  two  or 
more  cells,  the  fubftance  by  which  they  are  feparated  is 
called  the  diffepiment,  or  partition,  and  the  central  column, 
the  columella.  See  thofe  words.  Some  of  the  cells  fre- 
quently become  abortive  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  fometimes 
entirely  difappear.  The  only  method  of  determining  their 
natural  number  with  certainty  is,  to  make  a tranfverfe  fec- 
tion  of  the  germ  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  flower. 

5.  With  refpeft  to  their  mode  of  dehifcence,  or  opening, 
they  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  many  waived.  A 
capfule  is  faid  to  be  one-valved  when  it  does  not  feparate 
into  d i ft i n <£b  parts.  Capfuies  ot  this  kind  open  in  various 
ways.  1.  With  lateral  holes  ; about  the  middle,  as  in  moll 
fpecies  of  campanula  ; near  the  bafe,  as  in  trachelium  ; and 
near  the  fummit,  as  in  papaver.  2.  With  a fingle  longitudinal 
flit,  or  chink,  (rima);  extending  but  a little  below  the  fummit, 
as  in  ftaphyllxa  ; to  the  middle,  as  in  colchicum  ; and  from 
the  top  almofl  to  the  bottom,  as  in  butomus,  caltha,  and  ma- 
ny others.  This  flit  is  generally  on  the  inner  or  concave  fide; 
but  is  found  on  the  outer  or  convex  one  in  magnolia,  aegicera, 
and  a few  more.  3.  With  a fhort  tranfverfe  flit  on  the  fum- 
mit,  as  in  oldenlandia  and  hedyftis.  4.  With  an  entire  round 
hole  at  the  fummit,  as  in  jaiione  and  roella ; or  with  three, 
as  in  antirrhinum  orontium.  f With  fhort  teeth,  as  in  ceraf- 
tium  ; or  with  deeper  diviiions,  but  not  fo  low  as  the  mid- 
dle (bifariam,  &c.  dehifcentes),  as  in  dianthus  and  agroftem- 
ma.  If  the  diviiions  dcfcend  to  the  middle  of  the  capfule, 
it  is  faid  to  be  femi-valved  ; and  if  ft  ill  lower  down,  whether 
they  reach  the  bafe  or  not,  it  is  called  by  Linnaeus  two  or 
more-valved,  according  to  their  number ; two-valved,  as  in 
circsea  ; three-valved,  as  incrocus  and  epiiobium  ; four-valved, 
as  in  parnaflia ; five-valved,  as  in  drofera,  &c.  Gartner 
calls  every  longitudinal  divifion  a valve,  although  it  be  only 
a minute  tooth,  which  feems  preferable  to  the  arbitrary  dif- 
tinftion  made  by  Linnseus,  without  any  effential  difference  ; 
but  it  would,  as  we  conceive,  be  ft  ill  better  to  give  that 
name  only  to  fuch  as  extend  to  the  bafe  of  the  capfule.- 
They  open  either  from  tbe  top,  as  in  epiiobium,  and  molt 
other  genera  ; or  from  the  bafe,  as  in  circsca.  Gsertner  affirts, 
that  this  difference  is  of  no  importance  : but  however  incon- 
fiderable  it  may  appear  in  the  eye  of  the  phyliologifl,  it 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  paffed  over  in  filence  by  the  dif- 
criminating  and  arranging  Sotaniit. 

Capfuies  are  more  than  one-valved : r.  When  they  fplit  lon- 
gitudinally from  the  fummit,  or  the  bafe,  into  two  or  more 
diviiions  : 2.  When  they  fplit  longitudinally  with  more 

than  one  chink,  leaving  the  fummit  and  the  bafe  entire,  as 
in  oxalis,  xyris,  and  many  of  the  orchidese  : 3.  When  they 
divide  tranfverfely  into  two  fegments,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  round,  (circumfciffse} ; about  the  middle,  as 
in  anagallis ; near  the  fummit,  as  in  hyofcyamus  ; or  a little 
above  the  bafe,  as  in  trianthema.. 

Capsule  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  in  Anatomy,  a produftion 
of  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  whichfurroundsthe  cryftallinehu- 
mour,  and  retains  it  in  its  fituation.  See  Eye,  Anatomy  of 

CAPSULATE  Plants,  Capsulat je  plants,  are  fuch 
as  have  a tetrapetalous  regular  flower,  confining  of  four  dif- 
tindl  petala  in  each  flower,  and  which  bear  their  feeds  in 
fhort  capfula:  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  fili- 
quofs , which  have  their  feed  in  long  cafes,  or  pods. 

CAPTAIN,  in  French,  capitaine.  This  word,  in  its  or- 
dinary acceptation,  fignifies  an  officer  who  commands  a com- 
pany, whether  it  be  a troop  of  cavalry  or  a company  of  in« 


fantry  or  artillery.  This  word  had  formerly  a much  more 
general  meaning  than  it  lias  at  prefent.  For  it  denoted  the 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops.  And  in 
this  fenfe  we  fl.il!  make  ufe  of  it  when  we  fay,  that  Amilcar, 
Annibal,  Scipio,  Ctefar,  Turenne,  Conde,  Marlborough,  Eu- 
gene, &c.  were  great  captains.  It  was  the  name  fir  It  given 
to  the  chief,  head,  or  commander  of  a troop,  company,  or 
any  other  body  of  men  by  land  or  tea. 

A captain  ufcd  to  be  a very  confiderable  officer,  and  had 
tbe  command  of  a thoufand,  fometimes  of  four  thoufand, 
and  fometimes  of  a greater  number  of  men. 

From  the  time  of  Eouis  XII.  to  that  of  Henry  IV.  per- 
fons  molt  dillinguilbed  for  their  conduit  in  the  French  ar- 
mies were  called  captains. 

In  the  legions  of  fix  thoufand  men  each,  that  were  infti- 
tuted  by  Francis  1.  every  captain  commanded  one  thoufand 
men,  who  were  divided  into  ten  centuries,  commanded  each 
by  an  officer  who  had  not  the  name  of  captain,  but  that  ot 
centenier  or  centurion. 

There  have  been  inflances  in  France  of  officers  com- 
manding corps  from  four  to  fix  thoufand  men  under  the  fola 
title  of  captain.  But  thefe  large  bodies  fo  commanded 
were  compofed  of  flrangers  or  foreigners,  as  Scots,  Germans, 
Swifs,  Italians,  whom  gentlemen  of  thefe  nations  brought 
into  the  fervice  of  the  French  kings,  a practice  that  conti- 
tinued  even  under  Louis  XIII. 

In  the  mod  remote  times  of  the  ancient  French  militia 
the  name  of  captain  was  not  given  to  their  officers  except 
the  generals.  Thofe,  who  commanded  under  the  dukes 
and  counts  were  the  viguers  and  the  centeniers,  during  the 
firfl  and  ftcond  races  of  their  kings. 

But  when  their  foyereigns,  befides  employing  the  troops 
of  the  ir  vaffals,  gave  commiffions  to  certain  feigniors  to  raue 
companies  of  gens  d’armes,  thefe  feigniors  took  the  title 
of  captain  in  the  fenfe  annexed  to  it  at  prefent.  In  the  bu- 
finefs  of  war,  this  appellation  indeed  has  always  denoted 
a commandant  or  chief  of  troops  or  foldiers.  In  the  old 
French  romances  that  of  chevetaine,  which  comes  from  the 
word  chef  or  chief,  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of.  And  captain 
comes  from  caput , which  alfo  fignifies  chief. 

The  rank  of  captain,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word  is  between  that  of  a major  and  that  of  a lieutenant. 
A captain  commandant  is  he  who  commands  in  chief  a com- 
pany or  has  the  chief  command  of  a company. 

In  every  nation  almoft,  and  in  every  fervice,  there  are 
captains  of  different  denominations  by  the  addition  of  other 
words  expreffive  of  the  functions  or  duties  of  thofe,  on  whom 
the  compounded  appellations  are  bellowed. 

We  lor  infiance  make  ufe  of  the  compound  term  Cap- 
tain General.  By  the  conftitution  the  king  is  captain  gene- 
ral or  geneialiffimo  of  all  the  forces  in  his  united  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  dependencies.  The 
term  comprehends  the  firfl  military  rank,  power,  and  autho- 
rity in  the  realm.  In  1799  his  majefty  waspleafed  to  dele- 
gate this  rank  with  the  powers  and  authorities  annexed  to  it 
to  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York. 

Captain  Lieutenant.  This  compound  term  in  our  fervice 
denotes  the  commanding  officer  of  the  colonel’s  troop  or 
company  in  every  regiment,  when  the  colonel  is  either  abfent 
or  gives  up  the  command  of  it  to  him.  By  an  order  in 
1772  this  officer  takes  rank  as  a full  captain,  and  by  a late 
regulation  he  fucceeds  to  tbe  firfl  vacant  troop  or  company, 
the  price  of  a captain-lieuter.antcy  and  of  a company  being 
now  the  fame.  The  title  of  captain-lieutenant  is  ftill  made 
ufe  of  in  foreign  countries. 

A captain  reformed  is  one,  who  on  a reduftion  of  the  army 
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? • the'terminati'on  of  a war  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  peace, 
-lofes  his  company  but  retains  his  rank  and  pay,  whether  he 
be  on  duty  or  not. 

A captain  on  half  pay  is  one  who  lofes  his  company  on  a 
redudtion  of  an  army  and  retires  on  half  pay,  until  leniority 
or  a call  for  his  fervices,  puts  him  again  on  duty  and  fuff 

pay*  • , 

A captain  en  fecond,  or  fecond  captain,  is  one,  whofe  com- 
pany has  been  broken  up,  and  who  is  joined  to  another  to 
ferve  under  the  captain  of  it,  during  whofe  abfence,  through 
ficknefs  or  otherwife,  he  commands. 

The  French,  by  annexing  others  to  the  word  captain, 
multiplied  the  compound  denominations  of  this  title  to  a 
great  degree.  Of  thefe  the  following  are  the  principal : 
Capitaine  general. 

Capitaine  lieutenant. 

Capitaine  en  fecond. 

Capitaines  des  portes. 

Capitaine  reforme. 

Capitaine  condudteur  general  d’artiilene. 

Capitaine  des  guides. 

Capitaine  des  charrois. 

Capitaine  general  des  charrois  de  l’artillerre. 

Capitaine  general  des  vivres. 

Capitaine  des  mnlets. 

Capitaine  des  ouvriers. 

Capitaine  condudteur  d’artillerie. 

Capitaine  de  mineurs. 

Capjtaine  en  pied. 

Capitaine  en  pied  fur  un  vaiffeau  de  guerre. 

Capitaine  de  port. 

Capitaine  d’armes. 

Capitaine  des  gardes  du  corps  du  roi. 

Capitaine  des  cent  gardes  Suiffes  du  roi. 

Capitaine  des  gardes  de  la  porte  du  roi. 

Capitaine  des  gardes  de  la  prevote  de  l’hotel  du  roi. 
Capitaine  des  gendarmes  de  la  garde  du  roi. 

Capitaine  des  chevaux  legers  de  la  garde  du  roi. 

Capitaine  aux  gardes  Franpoifes. 

Capitaines  en  iecor.d  aux  gardes  Frangoifes. 

Capitaines  aux  gardes  Suiffes. 

Capitaines  dans  la  gendarmerie  de  France. 

Capitaines  des  gardes  du  corps  du  Monfieur  frere  du  roi. 
Capitaine  des  Suiffes  de  la  garde  ordinaire  du  corps  de 
Monfieur  ficre  du  roi. 

Capitaines  des  gardes  du  corps  de  Monfeigneur  le  comte 
d’ Artois  frere  du  roi. 

Capitaine  des  Suiffes  dela  garde  ordinaire  de  Monfeigneur 
le  comte  d’Artois  frere  du  roi. 

Capitaines  commandants  d’infanterie  Franpoife. 

Capitaines  commandants  des  grenadiers. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  chaffeurs. 

Capitaines  a la  fuite  des  regiments  de  l’infanterie. 
Capitaines  a la  fuite  de  l’infanterie. 

Capitaines  a la  fuite  des  places. 

Capitaines  dans  le  regiment  Suiffes. 

Capitaines  commandants  dans  les  regiments  Allemands. 
Capitaines  commandants  dans- les  regiments  Irlandois. 
Capitaines  commandants  dans  les  regiments  Italiens. 
Capitaines  commandants  dans  les  regiments  Corfes. 
Capitaine  des  grenadiers  royaux. 

Capitaines  dans  les  regiments  provinceaux  d’artillerie. 
Capitaines  dans  Its  regiments  provinceaux  d’etat  major. 
Capitaines  dans  les  bataillons  d’etat  major. 

Capitaines  commandants  dans  lacavalerie. 

Capitaines  a la  fuite  d’un  regiment  de  cavalerie. 

Capitaines  a la  fuite  de  la  cavalerie. 
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Capitaines  de  cavalerie  a la  fuite  des  places. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  carabiniers. 

Capitaines  attaches  au  corps  des  carabiniers. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  chevaux  legers. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  houffards. 

Capitaines  a la  fuite  des  houffards. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  dragons. 

Capitaines  de  dragons  a la  fuite  d’un  regiment. 

Captaines  a la  fuite  des  dragons. 

Captaines  de  dragons  a la  fuite  des  places. 

Capitaines  commandants  de  chaffeurs  a cheval. 

Capitaines  dans  le  corps  du  genie. 

Capitaine  commandant  la  compagnie  des  cadets  gentils 
hommes  dans  l’ecole  militaire. 

There  are  alfo  captains  of  feveral  different  denominations 
in  their  corps  of  artillery. 

Since  the  revolution  in  France  fome  of  thefe  denomina- 
tions have  ceafed,  and  fome  of  them  have  been  changed  in- 
to others.  It  is  not  therefore  our  intention  to  give  a de- 
feription  of  each  of  them.  We  will  only  take  notice  of 
fome  of  the  principal  ones,  and  then  fpeak  of  the  know- 
ledge and  qualifications  which  captains  ought  to  pof- 
fefs. 

The  title  of  captain  general.,  or  capitaine  general,  is  very 
ancient  in  France,  and  conferred  an  almoft  unlimited  com- 
mand on  the  perfon  who  pofftffed  it,  in  the  diftrid!  where 
he  commanded.  But  it  never  correfponded  to  that  of  gene- 
ralifiimo  or  extended  to  the  whole  French  army  but  in  the 
cafe  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1635,  ’n  t’me  op  Louis  XIII. 
This  title  was  revived  by  cardinal  Mazarin  in  1636  in  fa- 
v#ur  of  the  marquis  de  Caftlemont  and  the  marquis  d’Ux- 
elles,  but  not  with  fuch  extenfive  powers.  For  they  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  marihal  of  France,  and  it  only  in 
fad!  gave  the  command  of  all  lieutenant  generals.  It  was 
alfo  conferred  on  others,  as  Mefiieurs  de  Crequi,  d’Humieres, 
de  Bellefons,  and  de  Gadagni.  But  it  did  not  continue 
long  in  exiftence.  The  count  de  Tefle  alfo  had  the  title  of 
captain  general  in  Italy  in  1702. 

In  Spain  the  rank  of  a captain  general  correfponds  with 
that  of  a marfhal  of  France,  who  has  the  command  of  an 
army. 

Capitaine  condudleur  general  d’artillerie,  or  captain-con. 
dudlor  general  of  artillery,  is  the  perfon  who  commands  all 
the  captain  condudlors  of  artillery.  He  has  charge  of  the 
equipages  and  takes  care  that  they  are  properly  arranged 
and  march  according  to  the  orders  of  the  general  officer 
of  artillery,  which  are  tranfmitted  to  him  by  the  comman- 
dants of  the  equipages  of  artillery. 

Cspitaine  general  des  charrois  de  l’artillerie,  the  captain 
general  of  artillery-carriages,  or  the  captain  general  of  the 
carriage  of  artillery.  This  perfon  ought  always  to  be  a 
man  of  much  experience  as  well  as  of  a naturally  good 
and  corredl  underilanding  with  a char  arrangement  of  ideas. 
He  has  the  command  and’ direction  of  the  whole  carriage  of 
the  artillery. 

Capitaine  des  guides,  or  captain  of  the  guides,  is  the 
perfon  charged  with  the  affembling,  choofing,  forming  and 
furnilhing  of  guides.  He  ought  to  underftand  different 
languages,  and  particularly  that  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  army  is  carrying  on  its  operations.  He  fiiould  be  adtive, 
vigilant,  and  intelligent,  pradfifed  in  interrogating  the  guides 
he  affembles,  expert  in  difeovering  which  of  them  are  belt  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  or  fuch  a diltrid!  or  trad!  of  country,  in; 
which  of  them  he  can  place  mod  confidence,  and  who 
among!!  them  are  fitteil  to  be  employed  as  ffUtes.  As  the 
army  advances  he  difmiffes  thofe  that  are  found  to  be  ufelefs 
and  choofes  others.  He  furnifhes  fome  of  them  on  foot  and 
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fome  mounted,  and  for  this  purpofe  procures  both  provi- 
fions  and  horfes  with  forage  from  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  army. 

He  encamps  near  the  general’s  quarters,  and  when  the  ge- 
neral mounts  on  horfeback  to  reconnoitre,  he  accompanies 
him  with  the  molt  intelligent  of  the  guides. 

Of  the  knowledge  which  it  is  necejfary  for  captains  to  pojfefs. 

That  an  officer  of  this  rank  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  proper  difcharge  of  the 
duties  incident  to  his  command  or  fituation  either  in  peace  or 
war,  in  garrifon  or  in  the  field,  is  a pofition,  too  obvious  to 
be  difputed,  and  requires  no  proof. 

A captain  then  ought  to  underftand  the  languages  moil 
generally  fpoken  in  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
country  with  which  the  nation  he  belongs  to  is  moil  fre- 
quently at  war. 

He  fiiould  be  acquainted  with  geography  in  general,  and 
more  efpecially  with  that  of  the  country  or  countries  in 
which  his  nation  is  carrying  on  war.  He  ihould  know  the 
directions  and  extent  of  the  principal  hills  and  mountains  in 
them,  the  courfes  of  the  principal  rivers,  their  depth  and 
fording  places,  how  far  they  are  navigable  by  fmall  veffels, 
by  row-boats,  or  by  canoes,  the  fituations  of  the  principal 
roads,  bridges,  defiles,  fortified  places,  Sec.  See.  in  them. 

He  ought  to  be  well  verfed  in  hiftory,  particularly  that  of 
his  own  country  ; and  fhould  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the 
beft  and  moll  faithful  accounts  or  narratives  of  battles,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  but  ought  to  examine  attentively  and  mi- 
nutely the  circumftances  mentioned  as  attending  each  of  them, 
and  contributing  chiefly  to  its  failure  or  fuccefs.  Such  a 
courfe  of  fludy  and  reflection  will  foon  enable  him  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  military  management,  refources,  and  expe- 
dients, greatly  beyond  that  which  his  own  experience  might 
ever  afford  him.  When  placed  in  an  unufual  or  trying  fitu- 
ation, he  will  find  in  it  fomething  fimilar  or  unlike  to  what 
he  had  before  read  or  thought  of,  which  refemblance  or  dif- 
fimilitude  will  immediately  fugged  to  him  expedients,  and 
means  of  extricating  himfelf  from  difficulties.  It  is  by  fuch 
a judicious,  careful,  and  attentive  perufal  of  hiflory  that 
both  the  abled  generals  and  flatefmen  have  been  formed. 
For  no  man’s  experience  alone,  without  the  aid  of  fludy  and 
reflection,  is  fufficient  to  make  a man  eminent  in  any  pro- 
feffion. 

A captain  ought  to  be  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
taClics,  the  manoeuvres,  the  rules,  and  military  regulations 
in  the  fervice  of  his  own  country,  but  alfo  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  art  of  war,  and  to  extend  his  ideas  and  know- 
ledge beyond  the  parade  or  a review.  Regulations,  in  time 
of  peace,  deliver  general  principles ; but  they  do  not  point 
out  the  happy  application  of  them  ; which  on  fervice  de- 
pends on  the  judicious  regulations  of  military  maxims  by 
circumftances.  He  ought  to  underftand  what  fort  of  works 
are  beft  adapted  to  any  particular  fituation  or  pofition  ; their 
form  and  deftinatiou  ; the  manner  of  tracing  or  conftruCt- 
ing  them  ; the  materials  neceffary  for  reveting  them  ; the 
tools  and  utenfils  wanted  for  ereCting  them  ; and  in  fhort every 
branch  of  knowledge  requifite  for  fecuring  or  fortifying  any 
given  pofition  properly.  He  fhould  likewife  underftand  the 
method  of  increafing  the  ftrength  of  any  poll  by  means  of 
inundations,  mines,  palifades,  abattis,  advanced  works,  lines 
of  counter-approach,  &c.  See.  He  fhould  know  well  how  to 
defend  an  open  city,  town  or  village,  a houfe,  a church,  an 
old  caftle,  a church-yard,  a barn,  a farm-houfe,  a block- 
houfe,  a pafs  or  defile,  a dike,  a ravine,  the  paffage  of  a 
river,  a ford,  a wood,  Sec. 

A captain  ought  alfo  to  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with 
the  bufinefs  and  duty  of  an  officer  commanding  an  advanced 


guard,  an  outpoft,  a foraging  party,  and  every  other  fort  of 
detachment. 

A captain  fhould  likewife  underftand  mathematics  to  at 
leaf!  a certain  extent  or  degree.  He  fhould  know  the  ufe  of 
mathematical  inftruments  and  poffefs  a fufficient  knowledge 
of  geometry  for  furveying  and  the  mealurement  of  heights 
and  diftances.  He  ought  alfo  to  underftand  algebra,  as  far, 
at  leaft,  as  quadratic  equations. 

A captain  fhould  alfo  know  how  to  fketch  ground  expe- 
ditioufly,  and  to  reprefent  properly  on  paper  the  relative 
fituations  of  hills,  rifing  grounds,  towns,  villages,  ravines, 
highways,  and  other  roads,  as  well  as  the  relative  heights 
nearly  of  the  different  pofitions.  But  a knowledge  that  is 
merely  confined  to  this,  though  it  be  neceffary  as  an  ele- 
mentary part  of  inftrudtion,  is  of  but  little  value,  and  is 
calculated  for  rendering  an  officer  vain  and  conceited,  and 
for  making  him  fuppofe  that  he  knows  every  thing,  whilft. 
in  reality  he  knows  fcarce  any  thing  that  he  ought  to  know. 
He  fhould  be  able  to  determine  fpeedilv  whether  one  pofi- 
tion be  preferable  to  another,  either  for  the  reception  of 
troops,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  defence.  He  fhould  know 
how  to  combine  caftles,  houfes,  churches,  church  yards, 
dikes,  fences,  copfes,  woods,  high-ways,  &c.  with  field- 
works. He  ought  to  underftand  the  beft  methods  of  con- 
ftrudling  fuch  works,  as  well  as  the  proper  application  of 
artillery  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  field-pofitions.  The 
doftrine  of  pofitions,  and  the  combinations  of  attack  and 
defence,  form  indeed  the  fublimeft  part  of  the  art  of  war. 

A captain,  and  indeed  every  other  officer  of  engineers, 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  fortification,  the 
principles  of  confirmation  both  regular  and  irregular,  of  the 
attack  and  defence  both  of  fortified  places  and  field-pofitions, 
the  theory  of  revetements  and  demi-revetements,  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  batteries,  Sec.  8e c.  independently  of  what  they 
fhould  know  in  common  with  other  officers. 

A captain,  or  other  officer  of  artillery,  exclufive  of  what 
he  ought  to  know  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  army, 
fhould  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a variety  of  things 
peculiar  to  the  fervice  of  his  own  corps.  He  fhould  under- 
ftand, as  well  as  any  engineer  whofoever,  the  conftruilion 
of  batteries ; the  fituations  and  fervices  to  which  different 
forts  of  ordnance  are  beft  adapted  ; in  what  circumftances 
it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  fhells  and  hollow  foot,  than  folid 
ones,  and  of  howitzers  and  mortars,  than  cannon ; the 
preparing  and  making  up  of  ammunition  ; the  charges  beft 
fuited  to  various  fervices  and  fituations ; the  pradlice  of 
firing  en  ricochet ; the  windage  fitteft  for  different  forts  and 
pieces  of  ordnance  ; the  theory  of  projeftiles  both  in  vacuo 
and  in  the  air  ; the  continuation  of  guns  and  gun-carriages ; 
Sec.  Sec. 

As  to  the  phyfical  qualities  or  qualifications  of  captains, 
they  ought  to  poffefs  good  conftitutions,  and  to  be  capable 
of  enduring  the  continuance  of  fatigue,  which  is  of  the  firll 
confequence  on  actual  fervice.  Troops  without  thefe  qua- 
lities, let  their  arms  and  drefs  be  ever  fo  favourable  for  ex- 
pedition, cannot  make  long  and  rapid  marches,  or  perform 
their  movements  with  celerity,  which,  ccderis  paribus , will 
always  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  army,  that  poffeifes  it  in  the 
greateft  degree.  He  ftiould  alfo  poffefs  courage,  or  perfonal 
bravery,  as  well  as  coolnefs  or  fteadinefs  in  every  fituation. 
He  ought  likewife  to  enjoy  diftinfl  vifion  to  prevent  confu- 
fion  and  miftakes.  For  though  Hannibal  both  fought  and 
won  fome  great  and  important  battles  after  he  loft  the  fight 
of  one  eye,  every  officer  is  not  in  point  of  talents,  con- 
trivance, and  abilities,  an  Hannibal. 

As  to  his  moral  qualities,  he  ought  to  be  honourable, 
juft,  temperate,  free  from  drunkennefs,  gambling,  and 
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every  other  fpecies  oF  debauchery  and  diffipation,  exempla- 
ry in  his  conduct,  conciliating  in  his  manners,  not  given 
to  quarrelling,  attentive  to  the  comfort  of  his  GSldiers,  obe- 
dient and  refpeftful  to  his  fuperiors,  mild  and  humane  to- 
wards his  inferiors,  a preferver  of  drift  dilcipline,  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  enemy  to  feverc  and  ignominious  puuifh- 
ments. 

Capt kw-ba/haw,  fignifies  the  Turkilh  high -admiral.  See 
Bashaw. 

He  poffeffes  the  third  office  in  the  empire,  and  is  inverted 
with  the  fame  power  at  fea  that  the  vizir  has  on  (ho re. 
Solymanll.  inftituted  this  office  in  favour  of  the  famous 
Barbaroffa ; with  abfolute  authority  over  the  officers  of 
marine  and  arfenal,  whom  he  may  punifh,  calhier,  or  put  to 
death,  as  foon  as  he  is  without  the  Dardanelles.  He 
commands  in  chief  in  all  the  maritime  countries,  cities, 
caftles,  &c.  and  at  Conftantinople  is  the  firrt  magirtrate  of 
police  in  the  villages  on  the  iide  of  the  Porte,  and  the  canal 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  mark  of  his  authority  is  a large 
Indian  cane,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand,  both  in  the  arfenal 
and  in  the  army. 

The  captain -bartiaw  enjoys  two  forts  of  revenues  ; the  one 
fixed  and  the  other  cafual.  The  firrt  arifes  from  a capitation 
of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  certain  governments 
in  Natolia  and  Gallipoli.  The  latter  coniifts  in  the  pay  of 
the  men  who  die  during  the  campaign  ; in  the  fifth  of  all 
prizes  made  by  the  begs  ; in  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
labour  of  the  (laves,  whom  he  hires  as  rowers  to  the  grand 
fignior  ; and  in  the  contribution  he  exafts  in  all  places  where 
he  pafles. 

Captain  reis,  or  Capidan  reis,  an  appellation  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  grand  pilot,  aniwering  to  pilot  royal  among 
the  French. 

Captain,  a title  given  to  perfons  commanding  fhips  of 
war,  carrying  20  guns  or  upwards.  The  commanders  of 
fhips  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  company  are  alfo  ftyled 
captains;  and  the  fame  title  has  defeended,  very  improperly, 
to  the  mafters  of  other  veflrls. 

The  charge  of  a captain  in  his  majefty’s  navy  is  very  com- 
prehenfive,  inafmuch  as  he  is  not  only  anfwerable  for  any  bad 
conduft  in  the  military  government,  navigation,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  (hip  he  commands,  but  alfo  for  any  negleft  of 
duty,  or  ill  management,  in  his  inferior  officers,  whofe  feveial 
charges  be  is  appointed  to  fuperintend  and  regulate.  On 
his  firrt  receiving  information  of  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  (hip  he  is  appointed  to  command,  he  mu  ft  attend  her 
conftantly,  and  haften  the  neceffary  preparat’ons  to  fit  her 
for  fea.  So  drift,  indeed,  are  the  injunftions  laid  on  him  by 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
that  he  is  forbid  to  lie  out  of  bis  (hip,  from  his  arrival  on 
board  till  the  day  of  his  difeharge,  unlefs  by  particular  leave 
from  the  admiralty,  or  his  commander  in  chief.  He  is  en- 
joined to  (hew  a laudable  example  of  honour  and  virtue  to 
the  officers  and  men,  and  to  difcountenance  all  diffolute, 
immoral,  and  diforderly  praftices,  and  fuch  as  are  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  difeipline  and  fubordination,  as  well  as  to 
correft  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  fuch  offences  as  are  punifh- 
able  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  fea.  He  is  ordered  parti- 
cularly to  furvey  all  military  (tores  which  are  fent  on  board, 
and  to  return  whatever  is  deemed  unfit  for  fervice.  His 
diligence  and  application  are  required  to  procure  his  comple- 
ment of  men,  obferving  carefully  to  enter  only  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  the  neceffary  duty,  that  the  government  may  not  be  put 
to  improper  expence.  When  his  (hip  is  fully  manned,  he  is 
expefted  to  keep  the  eftabliftied  number  of  men  complete, 
and  fuperintend  the  mufter  himfelf,  if  there  is  no  clerk  of  the 
check  at  the  port.  When  his  (hip  is  employed  on  a cruifing 


Ration,  he  is  expefted  to  keep  the  fea  the  whole  length  oF 
time  previoufiy  appointed  ; hut  if  he  is  compelled,  by  fome 
unexpefted  accident,  to  return  to  port  fooner  than  the 
limited  time,  lie  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  choice  of 
a good  fit-nation  for  anchoring,  ordering  the  mailer,  or  other 
careful  officer,  to  lound  and  difeover  the  depths  of  water  and 
dangers  of  the  coaft.  Previous  to  any  poffibility  of  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy,  he  is  to  quarter  .the  officers  and 
men  to  the  neceffary  Rations,  according  to  their  office  and 
abilities,  and  to  exercife  them  in  the  management  of  the  ar- 
tillery,  that  they  may  be  more  expert  in  the  time  of  battle. 
His  Ration,  during  the  time  of  an  engagement,  is  on  the 
quarter-deck  ; at  which  time  he  is  expefted  to  take  all  op- 
portunities of  annoying  his  enemy,  and  improving  every  ad- 
vantage over  him,  to  exhibit  an  example  of  courage  and  for- 
titude to  his  officers  and  crew,  and  to  place  his  (hip  oppofite 
to  his  adverfary,  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  that  every  cannon  (hall 
do  effectual  execution.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  port, 
after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  is  to  affemble  his  officers, 
draw  up  a detail  of  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
during  the  voyage,  of  the  qualities  of  the  (hip,  as  to  her 
trim,  ballall,  ilo-.vage,  manner  of  failing,  for  the  information 
and  direction  of  thofe  who  may  fucceed  him  in  the  command  ; 
and  this  account  is  to  be  figned  by  himfelf  and  officers,  arid 
to  be  returned  to  the  refident  commiffioner  of  the  navy  at 
the  port  where  the  fliip  is  difeharged,  and  to  tranfmit  a du- 
plicate of  the  fame  to  the  navy  board. 

The  pay  of  captains  in  the  royal  navy  was  formerly  very 
fmall ; this  defeft  was,  however,  made  up  by  indulging  them 
in  many  privileges  not  now  allowed  ; as  plundering  of  prizes, 
taking  convoy-monies,  and  even  carrying  merchant  goods, 
plate,  See.  King  James  II.  taking  this  laft  privilege  away, 
in  lieu  thereof  granted  them  an  annual  allowance  of  table- 
monies,  almoft  equal  to  their  whole  former  pay.  But  this 
not  taking  place,  by  reafon  of  the  abdication,  king  Wil- 
liam III.  in  169,3,  ordered  the  pay  of  captains  to  be  doubled ; 
but  the  fund  for  this  failing  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  a new 
eftablifhment  was  made  in  1700,  whereby  nearly  or.e-third 
was  retrenched  from  the  fea-pay,  and  that  of  a firrt  rate 
was  fixed  at  il.  of  a fecond  rate  at  16s.  and  a third  rate  at 
1,3s.  6d.  of  a fourth  rate  at  ios.  of  a fifth  rate  at  8s.  and  of  a 
fixth  rate  at  6s.  per  day. 

Captains  of  port  (hips,  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
their  firrt  commiffion,  rank  as  colonels  in  the  army. 

Admirals’  (hips,  and  thofe  of  the  firrt  rate,  in  the  French 
navy,  have  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  en- 
figns. 

Captain  , or  more  properly,  maftcr,  of  a merchant  fliip,  is 
the  perfon  who  has  thedireftion  of  the  fliip,  crew,  and  lading, 
See.  The  proprietor  of  the  veffel  appoints  the  mailer,  and  the 
mailer  engages  his  mate,  crew,  and  pilots,  &c. ; though, 
when  the  proprietor  and  mailer  refide  in  or  near  the  fame 
place,  they  generally  aft  in  concert  together.  In  the  Me- 
diterranean the-mafter  is  called  the  patron,  or patroon. 

Captain,  a title  in  the  royal  navy,  given  to  thofe  perfons 
who  have  the  charge  or  command  of  a gun,  of  the  tops, 
&c. 

Captains  of  port,  in  the  French  Marine  Affairs,  officers 
eftablifhed  in  fome  confiderable  fea-ports  where  there  are 
arfenals.  To  them  belong  the  command  of  the  guard  of  the 
place,  the  watching  of  the  fea,  and  the  care  and  cuftody  of 
the  veftels  brought  into  port. 

There  are  fuch  captains  at  Toulon,  Rochfort,  Breft, 
Havre,  Dunkirk,  and  Port  Lewis.  They  are  to  take  care 
of  mooring  the  king’s  (hips,  and  oblige  all  to  give  the  due 
falutes. 

Captain’s  Clerk , a perfon  employed  by  the  captain  to 
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keep  hiG  accounts,  &c.  His  pay  is  the  fame  as  that  of  a 
midfhipman.  The  captain  is  anfwerable  for  the  faults  of  his 
clerk  ; nor  can  he  receive  his  wages  without  proper  certifi- 
cates, and  mull  make  good  all  damages  fuftained  by  his  ne- 
? Itdl  or  irregularity.  By  a recent  regulation,  no  perfon  can 
he  a purfer  unlefs  he  has  ferved  two  years  as  captain’s 
clerk. 

CAPTAINRY,  capitainerie,  in  the  French  I, aw,  denotes 
the  government  or  command  of  a royal  palace,  and  the  lands 
dependent  thereon. 

The  name  is  alfo  applied  to  the  office  of  captains  of  chaces 
or  woods:  fuch  are  the  capitainries  of  Fontaiubleau,  the  wood 
of  Boulogne,  &c. 

CAP  PI  A UX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
•didridl  of  Bazas;  3 leagues  S.  of  Bazas.  The  place  con- 
tains 1152,  and  the  canton  3015,  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
comprehends  ,362!  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

CAPTION,  in  Law,  is  that  part  of  a legal  inllrument, 
as  a “ commiffion,”  “ indidlment,”  &c.  which  fiiews  where, 
when,  and  by  what  authority,  it  is  taken,  found,  or  executed. 
Thus,  when  a commiffion  is  executed,  the  commiffioners  fub- 
feribe  their  names  to  a certificate,  declaring  when  and  where 
the  commiffion  was  executed.  The  caption  uiually  com- 
mences^ with  thefe  words,  Virtuie  ifiius  commijjianis  nos,  Sec. 
or,  Executio  ifiius  commijjionis patet  in  quadam  J'chedula  annexata. 
Sec.  or  Capt.  isf  cogn.  die,  & c.  or  Capt.fuit  hac  refponf.  Cap- 
tions of  this  kind  relate  chiefly  to  three  forts  of  bufmefs  ; to 
commiffions  to  take  fines  of  lands,  to  take  anfwers  in  chan- 
cery, and  depofitions  of  witneffes. 

Thefe  captions,  and  the  executions  of  the  commiffions, 
mull  now  be  in  Englifh,  by  4 Geo.  II.  cap.  26. 

The  word  Caption,  is  alfo  ufed,  vulgarly,  for  an  arreft. 

Caption,  in  Scots  Law,  a writ  i filling  under  his  majedy’s 
fignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  obtained  at  the  inflance  of  a 
creditor  in  a civil  debt,  commanding  melFengers  at  arms,  and 
otheroffieers  of  the  law,  to  apprehend  and  imprifonthe  perfon 
of  the  debtor  until  he  pay  the  debt. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a 
writ  ifl'ued  by  the  court  of  feffion  againd  the  agents  of  the 
court,  to  return  papers  belonging  to  proceffes  or  law-fuits, 
or  otherwife  to  go  to  prifon. 

CAPTIVE,  a flave,  or  perfon  taken  by  the  enemy  in  war, 
or  by  a pirate  or  corfair.  See  Slave. 

Captives,  captivi,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from  de~ 
dititii,  as  the  former  were  taken  by  force,  whereas  the  latter 
furrendered  themlelves. 

By  the  Lex  Cornelia,  a Roman  citizen  taken  captive,  in 
cafe  he  returned,  was  reputed  as  having  never  been  taken  ; 
if  he  died  in  captivity,  he  was  reputed  for  dead  the  moment 
he  was  taken  : ill  the  former  cafe  he  recovered  all  his  right, 
and  even  the  dominion  over  his  children  ; in  the  latter  his 
fon  became  free  from  the  time  of  his  father’s  detention. 
Judin.  lull.  lib.  i.  tit.  xii.  $5. 

Formerly  captives  in  war  became  the  Haves  of  thofe  who 
took  them  ; and  though  flavery,  fuch  as  obtained  among  the 
ancients,  be  now  abol.fhed,  fome  fhadow  of  it  dill  fubfilts  in 
refpedl  of  prifoners  of  war,  who  are  reputed  the  property  of 
their  captors,  and  have  no  right  to  liberty,  but  by  conceffion 
from  them,  or  till  their  ranfom  is  paid.  Negro  fervants 
likewife,  who  are  purchafed  when  captives,  continue  in  fome 
degree  the  property  of  the  maders  who  buy  them  ; though 
the  property  (if  it  indeed  continues)  confid  rather  in  the  per- 
petual fervice  than  in  the  body  or  perfon  of  the  captive. 
Blackd.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  See  Negro  and  Slave. 

The  Romans  ufed  their  captives  with  great  feverity  ; their 
necks  were  expoted  to  the  foldiers  to  be  trampled  on,  and 
their  perfons  afterwards  fold  by  public  audlion.  Captives 
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were  frequently  burnt  in  the  funeral  piles  of  the  ancient 
warriors,  as  a facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods.  See  Burial. 
Thofe  of  royal  or  noble  blood  had  their  heads  (haven,  and 
their  hair  fent  to  Rome,  to  ferve  as  decorations  in  female 
toys,  Sec.  They  were  led  in  triumph  loaden  with  chains 
through  Rome,  in  the  emperor’s  train,  at  lead  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  mount,  for  they  were  not  permitted 
to  afeend  the  facred  hill,  but  carried  thence  to  prifon.  Thofe 
of  the  prime  quality  were  honoured  with  golden  chains  on 
their  hands  as  well  as  feet,  and  golden  collars  on  their  necks. 
If  they  made  their  efcape,  or  killed  themfelves  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  being  led  in  triumph,  their  images  or  effigies 
were  frequently  carried  in  their  place. 

CAPTIVITY  is  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  punifit- 
ment  inflidled  by  Providence  on  the  Jews,  for  their  idolatry 
and  wickednefs. 

Their  fird  captivity  in  Egypt,  from  which  they  were  ref- 
cued  by  Mofes,  ffiould  be  confidered  rather  as  the  refult  of 
providential  difpenfation  than  as  a penal  evil.  See  Exodus, 
The  fubfequent  captivities  of  the  Jewifh  people  may  he  re- 
garbed  as  chadifements  of  Providence  for  their  relapfesinto 
idolatry',  and  as  means  of  reclaiming  them  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  wordiip  of  the  true  God.  The  feripture  hif- 
tory  informs  us  of  fix  captivities,  which  took  place  during 
the  government  by  Judges.  The  firfi  was  that  under  Chu- 
ffian-Rifhathaim,  king  of  Mefopotamia,  and  continued  eight 
years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  1391  to  1383,  when  they  were 
delivered  by  Othniel,  the  fon  of  Kenaz,  Caleb’s  younger 
brother.  The  fecond  was  that  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
and  laded  18  years,  viz.  from  the  year  B.  C.  1343  t0  132 3. 
From  this  they  were  refeued  by  Ehud  ; and  the  eadern  part 
of  the  country  of  Ifrael,  after  having  been  emancipated  from 
the  yoke  of  Moab,  had  red  80  years.  However,  in  the  mean 
while,  the  Philidines  invaded  the  wedern  parts,  and  were 
repulfed  by  Shamgar.  (Judg.  iii.  3 1.)  This  is  reckoned  the 
third  captivity.  The  fourth  was  that  of  the  northern  tribes 
by  Jubin,  king  of  Hazor,  from  winch  they  were  delivered  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1285;  after  which 
period  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of'  Ifrael  had  red 
40  years.  (Judg.  iv.  2.  v.  31.).  The  fifth  captivity,  compre- 
hending north  and  ead  Ifrael,  was  that  under  the  Midiamtes, 
which  laded  feven  years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  1245  to  1238  ; 
and  from  this  the  inllrument  of  their  deliverance  was  Gideon. 
(Judg.  vi.  1,  &c.)  Their fixth  captivity  was  that  under  the 
Ammonites  and  Philidines.  W h i I e jair  was  judge  over 
north  and  ead  Ifrael  (B.C.  1173),  thefe  didri&s  were  in 
bondage  to  the  Ammonites  iS  years  (Judg.  x.  8.);  and  at 
the  fame  time  with  Jair,  Eli  began  to  judge  fouth  and  wed 
Ifrael  40  years,  ( 1 Sam.  iv.  18.),  during  which  whole  period 
that  part  of  Ilrael  was  opprefled  by  the  Philidines.  (Judg. 
xii;.  1.).  In  the  fird  of  thefe  40  years  of  Eli,  which  was 
alfo  the  fird  year  of  Jair,  Samfon  was  probably  born  ; and 
he  lived  40  years,  judging  wed  Ifrael  (while  Eli  alfo  was 
judge  there,  and  while  that  part  of  the  country  was  under 
the  Philidines)  20  years.  (Judg.  xv.  20. ).  North  and  ead 
Ifrael  were  delivered  from  the  Ammonites,  after  an  oppreffion 
of  22,  or  21  complete  years,  in  the  year  B.  C.  1155.  (Judg, 
x.  3.).  The  oppreffion  of  the  Philidines  continued  during 
the  judicatures  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Eli,  Samfon,  and 
Samuel.  Ibzan  prefidtd  over  north  and  ead  Ifrael  five  or 
fix  complete  years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  1147  to  1140  (Judg. 
xii.  7.),  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Elon.  About  the  fifth 
year  of  Elon  (B.  C.  1155),  Samuel  was  publicly  known  to 
be  a prophet.  (1  Sam.  iii.  20.  iv.  t.).  About  the  feventh 
of  Elon  (B.C.  1133)*  Samfon  pulled  down  the  temple 
(Judg.  xvi.  30.),  and  dedroyed  a great  number  of  the  Phi- 
lidines. Ufher  thinks  that  this  calamity  might  encourage 
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the  fouth  and  weft  Ifraelites  to  give  them  battle,  (i  Sam. 
iv.  i.).  Elon  was  fucceeded  in  the  judicature  of  north  and 
eaft  Ifrael  by  Abdon,  B.  C.  1 130 ; and  Abdon  by  Samuel, 
B.  C.  1 122,  who  was  now  judge  over  north  and  eaft  Ifrael, 
as  he  had  been  before  over  fouth  and  weft  Ifrael.  ( 1 Sam. 
vii.  15,  16,  17.) 

However,  the  moll  fignal  captivities  which  thefe  people 
exoerienced,  were  thofe  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  under  the  fove- 
reigns  of  thefe  kingdoms,  after  they  were  feparated  B.  C. 
975,  denominated  the  AJJyrian  and  Babylorijh. 

The  AJJyrian  captivity,  which  comprehended  that  of  the 
ten  tribes,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  king  of  Ifrael, 
B.  C.  740,  when  Tiglath-Pilezer,  king  of  Aftyria,  took  fe- 
veral  cities  of  Ifrael,  and  carried  away  captives,  principally 
from  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naffeh.  (j  Chron.  v.  26.  2 Kings,  xv.  29.).  In  the  fixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  ninth  year  of  Holhea, 
king  of  Ifrael,  B.  C.  721,  Shalmanefer,  king  of  Aftyria,  took 
and  deftroyed  Samaria,  after  a fiege  of  three  years,  tranf- 
planted  thofe  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  had  been  fpared  by  his 
father,  Tiglath-Pilezer,  to  Nineveh,  and  provinces  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  thus  difperfed  them  among  the  Gentiles. 
(2  Kings,  xviii.  10,  1 1 . ) . Moreover,  in  the  2 2d  year  ot 
Manafteh,  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  676,  Elarhaddon  or  Aftara- 
dinus,  king  of  Aftyria  and  Babylon,  made  the  laft  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ifraelites,  and  planted  others  in  their  Head  ; and 
in  the  fame  expedition,  probably,  took  Manafteh  captive,  and 
carried  him  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24.  2 Chron.  xxxiii. 
11.  Ezra,  iv.  2.).  The  Affyrian  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Ifrael,  fometimes  denominated  Ephraim,  from  the  chief  of 
them,  was  predicted  by  Ifaiah  (fee  chap.  vii.  8.)  in  the  firft 
year  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  74/.  “ Within  three- 

fcore  and  five  years,”  fays  the  prophet,  “ fhall  Ephraim  be 
broken,  that  it  be  not  a people.”  This  period  has  very 
much  puzzled  the  fcripture  critics.  If  this  prophecy  was 
delivered  in  the  firft  year  of  Ahaz,  and  Shalmanefer  took 
Samaria,  and  carried  away  Ifrael  (Ephraim)  into  Aftyria,  in 
the  fixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  we  fhall  only  have  an  interval  of 
21,  inftead  of  63  years.  For  the  folution  of  this  difficulty, 
the  learned  Vicringa  fuppofes  that  the  text  is  corrupted,  and 
that  inftead  of  60  (O’LS^)  an(l  5’  was  or*g’na%  written 
16  ar>d  5 • This  conjedture  would  appear  much 

more  probable,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  it  had  ever  been 
ufual  to  write  the  numbers  or  dates  of  years  partly  in  words 
at  length,  and  partly  in  numeral  letters.  But  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  recur  to  this  expedient.  For  if  we  compute,  from 
the  firft  of  Ahaz,  65  years  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz,  Fleze- 
kiah,  and  Manafteh,  they  will  terminate  about  the  22 d year 
of  Manafteh,  when  the  captivity  of  the  Ifraelites  was  com- 
pleted by  Efarhaddon. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  loft  in  this  captivity,  which  put  a period 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael.  It  is  certain,  that  immediately 
upon  their  deportation,  they  were  placed  in  Aftyria  and  Me- 
dia ; and  if  they  fublifted  any  where,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  they  might  be  found  there  in  the  greateft  number.  But 
authors  have  generally  fought  for  them  elfewhere.  Accord - 
ingly,  the  vilionary  writer  of  the  lecond  book  of  Efdras 
(xiii.  40,  See.)  affirms,  that  they  ad.opttd  a refolution  of  re- 
tiring from  the  Gentilts,  and  of  emigrating  into  a country 
which  had  never  been  inhabited  ; that  .the  Euphrates  was 
miraculoufly  divided  for  their  paftage  ; and  that  after  pur- 
fuing  their  journey  for  a year  and  a half,  they  arrived 
at  the  country,  Arfaxeth  ; a country  the  fituation  of  which 
has  not  been  duly  afeertained.  See  Afghans.  Benjamin 
Tudela,  a Jew  of  the  12th  century,  has  affigned  them  a 
large  and  fyacious  country,  with  fine  cities,  in  a lituation  that 
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is  altogether  unknown.  Eldad,  another  Jew,  of  the  I3tlh 
century,  has  placed  them  in  Ethiopia’,  and  hath  made  the 
Saracens  and  25  kingdoms  tributary  to  them.  Another 
Jewifh  writer,  Peritfol  of  Ferrara,  who  lived  in  the  16th 
century,  has  allotted  to  them  kingdoms  in  a country  called 
Perricha,  inclofed  by  unknown  mountains,  and  bounded  by 
Aftyria,  and  likewife  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  and  even  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Manafteh,  a famous  rabbi  of  the  17th 
century,  and  others,  have  afterted,  that  they  paffed  into 
Tartary,  and  expelled  the  Scythians  ; and  others  again  from 
Tartary  have  conveyed  them  to  America.  Moll  of  thele 
accounts  are  unfounded  corjedtures,  and  fome  of  them  are 
manifeit  forgeries  of  the  Jews  to  aggrandife  their  own  na- 
tion. However,  fome  refpedfable  modern  writers  imagine, 
that  they  have  found  exilting  traces  of  them  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  particularly  among  the  Afghans.  The 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  habitations  of  the  ten  tribes, 
has  induced  others,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Calmet, 
to  maintain,  that  they  returned  into  their  own  country,  with 
the  other  two  tribes,  after  the  Babyloniffi  captivity.  To 
this  purpofe  it  is  alleged,  that  their  return  was  predicted. 
See  Hol'ea,  xi.  ir.  Amos,  ix.  14.  Obadiah,  18.  20.  Ifaiah, 
xi.  13,  14.  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  16.  Jerem.  xxxi.  7,8,9.  16, 

1 7.  20.  xvi.  15.  xlix.  2,  &c.  Zech.  ix.  13.  x.  6.  to.  Mi- 
cah,  ii.  12.  Befides,  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  fenpture, 
waving  any  reference  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
Ifraelites,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  are  re- 
ported to  have  returned  from  the  captivity.  When  Ezra 
numbered  thofe  that  were  returned  from  the  captivity,  he 
only  inquired  whether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Ifrael ; and 
at  the  firft  paffover,  then  celebrated  in  the  temple,  there  was 
a facrifice  of  “ 12  he-goats  for  the  whole  houfe  of  Ilrael, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes.”  Ezra,  vi.  16,  17. 
viii.  33.  Under  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, Paleftine  was  peopled  with  Ifraelites  of  all  the  tribes, 
without  diferimination.  However,  as  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
extended  to  “ all  the  people  of  God”  (Ezra,  i.  3.),  and  that 
or  Artaxerxes  to  “ all  the  people  ol  Ilrael”  (vii.  13),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Itraelites  availed  them- 
felves  of  thele  decrees,  and  returned  with  Zcrubbabel  and 
Ezra  to  their  own  cities  ; neverthelefs,  the  main  body  of 
the  ten  tribes  remained  behind.  Accordingly,  Ezra,  upon 
whofe  authority  we  may  depend,  informs  us,  that  there 
“ rofe  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin” 
(ch.  i.jj.),  and  he  calls  the  Samaritans  “ the  adverfaries  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin”  (ch.iv.  1.);  and  hence  we  may  infer, 
that  thefe  two  tribes  were  the  principals,  and  that  the  others 
were  only  acceftories.  And  if  they  did  not  return  at  this 
time,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  returned,  at  leaft 
in  a confiderable  body,  at  any  future  time  ; for  hiftory  in- 
forms us  of  no  fuch  adventure,  nor  do  we  know  either  the 
time  or  occafion  ol  their  return,  or  who  were  their  con- 
ductors in  this  expedition.  Jofephus,  who  faw  his  country  for 
feveral  years  in  as  flourifhing  a condition  as  any  time  fince  the 
captivity,  affirms  ( Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  §.  2.),  that  Ezra 
fent  a copy  of  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  of  the  fame 
nation  throughout  Media,  where  the  ten  tiibes  lived  in  cap- 
tivity, and  many  of  them  came  with  their  effedts  to  Babylon, 
defiring  to  return  to  Jerufalem  ; but  the  main  body  of  the 
Ifraelites  abode  in  that  region;  and  therefore  it  hath  .hap- 
pened, fays  this  Jewifh  hiftorian,  that  there  are  two  tribes  in 
Afia  and  Europe,  living  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Romans ; but 
the  ten  tribes  are  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  this  time  ; and 
he  then  adds,  with  the  vanity  of  a Jew,  fpeaking  of  his 
countrymen,  that  they  were  fo  many  myriads,  that  they 
could  not  be  numbered.  Others,  who  have  found  no  fuffi- 
cient  authority  for  admitting  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael 
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were  reftored  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
a id  Benjamin,  have  therefore  afferted  (fee  Prideaux’s  Conn, 
pt.  t.  b.  i.)  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael,  which  had  fepa- 
rated  from  the  houfe  of  David,  were  brought  to  a full  and 
utter  deftrudion,  and  never  after  rtcovered  themfelves  again. 
For  thofe  who  were  thus  carried  away  (excepting  only  Tome 
few,  who  joining  themfelves  to  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity  returned  with  them)  foon  falling  into  the  ufages  and 
idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  were  too  much  addided  while  they  re- 
mained in  their  own  land,  after  a while  became  wholly  ab- 
forbed  in  them  ; and  thence  utterly  lofing  their  name,  their 
language,  and  their  memorial,  were  never  after  any  more 
mentioned.  To  this  ilatement,  however,  it  has  been  very 
jultly  objected,  that  if  the  whole  race  of  Ifrael  became  thus 
extind,  we  fhall  in  vain  exped  the  fulfilment  of  the  numerous 
prophecies,  that  promife  the  future  converfion  and  reftoration 
of  Ifrael  as  well  as  of  Judah.  The  truth,  fays  bifnop  New- 
ton (Differtations  on  the  Prophecies,  apud  Works,  vol.  vii. 
p.  195,  &c.  ed.  8vo.),  feems  to  lie  between  thefe  two  opi- 
nions. “ Neither  did  they  all  return  to  Jerufalem,  neither  did 
all,  who  remaiued  behind,  comply  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
Gentiles,  among  whom  they  lived.  But  whether  they  re- 
mained, or  whether  they  returned,  this  prophecy  of  Ifaiah 
(ch.  vii.  8.)  was  ftill  fulfilled  ; the  kingdom,  the  common- 
wealth, the  (fate  of  Ifrael  was  utterly  broken  ; they  no 
longer  fubfifted  as  a diftind  people  from  Judah  ; they 
no  longer  maintained  a feparate  religion  ; they  joined  them- 
felves to  the  Jews  from  whom  they  had  been  unhappily 
divided  ; they  loft  the  name  of  Ifrael  as  a name  of  diflinc- 
tion,  and  were  thenceforth  all  in  common  called  Jews.  It 
appears  from  the  book  of  Eft  her,  that  there  were  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  in  all  the  127  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Aha 
fuerus,  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfia,  and  they 
could  not  all  be  the  remains  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  had  refufed  to  return  to  Jerufalem  with  their 
brethren;  they  mult,  many  of  them,  have  been  the  defeendants 
of  the  ten  tribes  whom  the  kings  of  Affyria  had  carried  away 
captive  ; but  yet  they  are  all  fpoken  of  as  one  and  the  fame 
people,  and  all  without  diftindion  are  denominated  Jews.” 
See  alfo  Ads,  ii.  9.  ch.  xxvi.  7.  James,  i.  1.  Without 
doubt,  feveral  perfons  of  all  the  ten  tribes  are  now  in  being, 
though  we  cannot  diftingtiifh  them  from  the  other  Jews, 
with  whom  they  are  confounded  and  intermixed. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a fact,  that  the  ten  tribes  of 
Ifrael  were  in  a manner  loft  in  their  captivity,  while  the  two 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  were  reftored  and  preftrvtd 
feveral  ages  afterwards.  Should  an  inquiry  be  made  into 
the  reafon  of  this  difference,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  ten 
tribes  had  totally  revolted  from  God  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  ; and  for  this,  and  their 
other  idolatry  and  wickednefs,  they  were  fuffered  to  remain 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity. 

The  Babylonlfh  captivity  comprehended  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  or  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  adhered  to  the  houfe  of  David,  and  lafted  70  years. 

The  mode  of  eftimating  its  duration  has  been  attended 
with  fome  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  different  captivities 
of  the  Jewifh  nation,  which  occurred  about  the  fame  period. 
Of  thefe  there  have  been  reckoned  five.  The  jirjl  happened 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  606,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, admitted  to  partnerfhip  with  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  marched  to  Carchemifh,  with  a great 
army,  to  recover  from  the  king  of  Egypt  all  that  he  had 
lately  conquered  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  expedition,  he  invaded  and  ravaged  Judtea,  befieged  and 
took  Jerufalem,  made  Jehoiakim  his  fubjed  and  tributary, 
tranfported  the  find!  children  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 


nobility,  and  among  the  reft  Daniel  and  his  companions,  to 
Babylon,  to  be  bred  up  there  for  eunuchs  and  ilavts  in  Ins 
palace,  and  alfo  carried  away  the  veftels  of  the  houfe  of  the 
Eord,  and  put  them  in  the  temple  of  his  god  at  Babylon. 
(Dan.  i.  1,  6 . ) The fecond  captivity  happened  in  the  feventh 
year  of  Jehoiakim , B.  C.  6 03,  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  imme- 
diately after  hi-  father’s  death,  returned  to  Judaea,  made 
captives  of  many  Jews,  and  bound  their  king  in  order  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon  ; though  he  reftored  him  afterwards 
to  his  kingdom,  having  received  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of 
lubjedion  and  allegiance.  Notwithftanding  thefe  profeffions 
of  obedience,  Jehoiakim  again  rebelled,  in  the  nth  year 
of  his  reign,  B.  C.  599.  Nebuchadnezzar,  hearing  of  this 
revolt,  came  again!!  him  with  a prodigious  army,  and  threat- 
ened all  Judaea  with  deltruclion.  Intimidated  by  this  me- 
nace, Jehoiakim  furrtndered  himftlf  into  the  hands  of  hi* 
enemy,  who  flew  him,  together  with  many  of  the  nobles, 
in  Jerufaltm,  and  placed  lfis  ion  upon  the  throne.  ( 2 Cbron. 
xxx  vi.  6.)  Afterwards  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
fearing  left  Jehoiachin  Ihould  embrace  fome  future  occalion. 
of  revenging  his  father’s  death,  Nebuchadnezzar  returned 
within  three  months,  carried  that  unfortunate  prince  into 
captivity,  and  appointed  Zedtkiah  to  reign  in  his  Head. 
(2  Chron.  xxxv!.  9.  2 Kings,  xxiv.  10,  &c.)  This 
may  be  reckoned  tbe  third  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  king 
of  Babylon.  On  this  occalion  Mordecai  and  Ezekiel  w.-re 
among,  the  captives.  (Efth.  ii.  5,  6.  Ez-k.  i,  1,  2.)  The 
fourth  was  in  the  1 ith  year  of  Zedekiah,  588  B.  C.,  when 
the  whole  land  was  made  deiolate,  when  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerufalem  were  dellroyed,  (the  city  being  taken 
and  burnt  after  a liege  of  18  months,  in  the  year  B.  C.  587, 
and  the  temple  burnt  in  the  year  B.  C.  586.)  and  when  Ze- 
dekiab,  king  of  Judah,  was  bound  with  fetters  of  brafs,  and 
carried  prifoner  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  (2  Kings, 
xxxv.  2,  9.  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  10.  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  The 
ffth  captivity  occurred  in.  the  21ft  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign,  B.  C.  584,  when  that  monarch  fent  Nabu- 
zaradan,  captain  of  his  guard,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Gedaliah,  governor  of  Judaea.  Nabuzaradan  defolated  the 
land,  and  carried  to  Babylon  the  wretched  remains  of  that 
miftrable  nation. 

To  each  of  thefe  captivities  the  date  of  the  period  of 
70  years  has  been  referred.  But  the  firft  of  them,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  606,  fet  ins  to  be  the  mod 
accurate  commencement  of  this  period,  and  alfo  the  moil 
agreeable  to  Scripture.  Tbe  interval,  extending  thence 
to  the  fecond  year  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  536,  when  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  land,  amounts  to  70 
years  ; for  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  towards  tbe  clofe  of 
the  year,  B.  C.  538  ; fo  that  the  year  following,  viz.  537, 
was  tiie  firft:  year  of  his  reign,  and  536  the  fecond,  ‘and  the 
71ft  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  date  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity  rnay  be  afeertained,  fays  Playfair, 
(Chronol.  p.  45.)  by  the  following  fads.  Nebuchadnezzar 
became  matter  of  Tyre  in  the  34th  year  of  his  reign,  the 
26th  of  Jehoiakim’s  captivity,  and  573  B.C.  (572  B.  C. 
Blair)  as  we  learn  from  the  Tyrian  annals.  (Jofeph.  cont. 
App.  1.  i.  §.  21.)  Cyrus  took  Babylon  in  the  14th  year  of 
Hiram,  and  36th  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.  e.  in  the  end  of  the  year  538  B.C.  In  this  in- 
flance,  therefore,  the  Tyrian  records  confirm  the  facred 
chronology. 

The  captivity  and  reftoration  of  the  two  tribes  were 
foretold  ; and  moreover  the  precife  time  of  both  events 
was  all'o  prefixed  and  determined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
ch.  xxv.  ir.  xxix.  to.  This  prophecy  was  firft  delivered 
(Jer,  xxv.  i.)  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  ; and  this  fame 
year  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  put  it  in  execution.  If  the 
3 O 2 commence- 
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commencement  of  the  70  years’  captivity  be  fixed  at  the 
tiiric  when  Jerufalem  was  burnt  and  deilroyed,  their  con- 
cUiliou  will  fall  about  the  time  when  Darius,  the  fon  of 
liyihtfpcs,  iffued  his  decree  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  after 
the  woik  had  been  fufpended,  which  was  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  and  15.  C.  518.  Or  again  if  we  fix  their  com- 
mencement at  the  time  when  Nabuzaradan  cairied  away 
the  1 a lb  remnant  of  the  people,  and  completed  the  defolation 
of  the  land,  their  conchifn.n  will  fail  about  the  time  when 
the  temple  was  Imilhed  and  dedicated,  and  the  hr, 'l  paffover 
folemuifed  in  it,  which  was  the  feventh  year  of  Darius  and 
the  51  7th  B.  C.  Hence  Dr.  Pndeaux  obferves  (Conn,  part 
1.  book  3.),  “ that  taking  it  which  way  you  will,  and  at 
what  itage  you  pleafe,  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  will  be 
fully  and  exadlly  accompblhed  concerning  this  matter.” 
Or,  it  may  be  fuid  to  have  been  accomplilhed,  as  bilhop 
Newton  obferves  (vol.  vii.  p.  ’87.),  at  three  different  times, 
and  in  three  different  manners,  and  therefore  poffibly  all 
might  have  been  intended,  though  the  firlt  was  without 
doubt  the  principal  objedt  of  the  prophecy.  The  prophets 
lfaiah  (xliv.  28.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  10,  &c.)  have  previ- 
oufiy  drawn  lively  piftures  of  the  happy  days  that  fhould 
fucceed  the  captivity,  which  were  actually  reahzed  ; for  the 
people  returning  to  their  own  country,  enjoyed  the  bleffings 
of  liberty  and  affluence.  The  people  were  multiplied,  their 
cities  were  inhabited,  and  their  waftes  were  cultivated. 
Whilft  the  10  tribes  were  difperfed  and  loft,  thofe  of  Benja- 
min and  Judah,  or  the  Jews,  were  reilored,  not  fo  much  for 
their  own  fakes,  a3  for  the  fake  of  the  promifes  made  unto 
the  fathers,  the  promife  to  Judah  that  the  Meffiah  fhould 
fpring  from  his  tribe,  and  the  promife  made  to  David  that 
the  Meffiah  fhould  be  born  of  Ids  family.  It  was  therefore 
neceffary  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  families  of  that 
tribe,  to  be  kept  diftinft  until  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah. 
But  fince  thefe  ends  have  been  fully  anfwered,  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  are  as  much  confounded  as  any  of  the 
reft  ; all  diftinftion  of  families  and  genealogies  is  loft  among 
them,  and  the  Jews  themfelves  acknowledge  as  much,  when 
they  fay,  that  when  the  Meffiah  fhall  come,  it  will  be  part 
of  his  office  “ to  fort  their  families,  reftore  their  genealogies, 
and  fet  afide  ftrangers.” 

The  captivity,  confidered  as  a difpenfation  of  providence, 
will  appear  to  have  been  highly  neceffary  and  proper,  if  we 
refleft,  that  the  lenity  of  God  was  manifeft  in  bringing  this 
terrible  overthrow  on  the  Jews  fo  gradually,  after  a iuccef- 
lion  of  judgments  from  lefs  to  greater  for  the  fpace  of  22 
years,  which  fhould  have  been  a warning  to  them,  and  by 
experience  have  convinced  them,  that  the  threatenings  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets  would  certainly  be  executed  : — that 
it  was  a juft  puniffiment  of  their  fins,  particularly  of  their 
idolatry  : — that  it  was  the  moft  effectual  means  to  produce 
their  reformation,  the  great  end  propofed  by  divine  wifdom  ; 
and  indeed  it  had  this  effedt,  in  a very  confiderable  degree, 
for  they  never  more  fell  into  idolatry,  but  retain  the  greateft 
abhorrence  of  it  even  to  this  day  : — that  they  had  fo  far  ne- 
gledted  the  law  of  Gcd,  written  by  Mofes,  as  the  rule  of 
their  conduit  in  all  affairs  civil  and  religious,  and  the  ground 
of  their  happinefs,  that  at  one  time  it  was  almoft  unknown 
and  loft  among  them  (2  Kings,  xxii.  8,  12.): — and  that 
this  difpenfation  was  alfo  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  ef- 
fects among  the  nations,  whither  they  were  carried  into 
captivity-  The  Jews,  notwithftanding  their  depravity  in 
their  own  country,  during  the  captivity  of  70  years,  mult 
have  been  a burning  and  fhining  light,  all  over  the  countries 
of  the  eaft. 

Befides  the  captivities  already  enumerated,  there  happen- 
ed another  confiderable  captivity  and  difperfion  of  the  Jews 
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in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  u-fually  called 
Soter,  about  the  year  B,  C.  3 19  ; who  invaded  Judies,  be- 
iieged  and  took  Jerufalem,  and  carried  above  100,000  of 
the  inhabitants  captives  into  Egypt,  planting  them  in  Alex- 
audriaand  adjacent  places.  Ptolemy,  though  at  firlt  he  treated 
Jerufalem  and  Judaea  with  great  feverity,  confidering  after- 
wards the  fteadinds  with  which  they  had  perfifted  in  the 
fidelity  they  had  fworn  to  their  governors,  on  this  and  a 
variety  of  other  oreafions,  and  convinced  that  this  quality 
rendered  them  worthy  of  his  confidence,  chole  30,000  of  the 
moft  ddlinguifned  among  them  and  of  fucli  as  were  moll  ca- 
pable of  ferving  him,  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the  moft 
important  places  in  his  dominions.  Many  of  the  Jews  fol- 
lowed their  captive  brethren  of  their  own  accord,  partly 
allured  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  gave  them  equal 
privileges  with  thofe  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country,  fo  that  this  colony,  from  which 
fpruug  the  Hellenists,  became  very  confiderable.  The 
laft  captivity  of  the  Jews  was  that  which  happened  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  deftrudtion  of  their  city  and  temple  under 
Titus  about  40  years  after  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion.  See 
Jerusalem. 

Captivity,  princes  of  the,  are  heads  or  chiefs  of  the 
Jewiffi  nation,  appointed  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
among  them,  during  their  captivity  both  in  the  eaft  and 
weft,  fince  the  deftrudtion  of  their  temple  by  the  Romans. 
The  prince  of  the  captivity  in  the  eaft,  is  faid  to  have 
had  the  government  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Babylon, 
Chaldasa,  Affyria,  and  Perfia.  The  prince  of  the  captivity- 
in  the  weft,  had  the  direction  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Judcea, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Jews  make  a great  difference  between  the  patriarchs  of  Ju- 
daea, and  the  princes  of  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  The 
latter  were  called  “ rabbans,”  and  were  fuppofed  to  have 
defcended  from  David,  in  a direct  line  by  the  males  ; the 
former  or  patriarchs,  called  “ rabban,”  only  defeended  from 
David  by  the  females.  The  patriarch,  who  refided  in  Ju- 
daea, made  Tiberias  the  place  of  his  cuftomary  abode,  and 
alfumed  the  title  of  “ Rofchabboth,”  i.  e.  the  head  of  the 
fathers  or  patriarchs.  He  prefided  in  affemblies,  decided  in 
cafes  of  confcience,  levied  taxes  for  defraying  the  charges  of 
his  vifits,  and  difpatched  fubordinate  officers  through  the 
provinces  to  execute  his  orders.  As  to  the  princes  of  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  or  the  eaft,  their  origin  and  fucceffion 
are  unknown  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  fprung  up 
till  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century.  While  the  temple 
fubfifted,  the  eafteru  Jews,  as  well  as  weftern,  continued 
fubjeft  to  the  high  prieft.  The  firft  of  thefe  princes  is  faid 
to  have  been  Huna,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century  ; and 
from  Eluna  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  talmud,  i.  e.  300  years, 
they  fcarcely  produce  three.  Calmet.  SeeiEeHMALOTARCHA. 

CAPTURE,  a prize,  or  prey  ; particularly  that  of  a (hip 
taken  at  fea.  Captures  made  at  fea  were  formerly  held  to 
be  the  property  of  the  captors  after  a poffeffion  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ; but  the  modern  authorities  require,  that  before 
the  property  can  be  changed,  the  goods  mull  have  been 
brought  into  port,  and  have  continued  a night  intra  prafidia, 
in  a place  of  fafe  cuftody,  fo  that  all  hope  of  recovering  them 
was  loft.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  See  Prize  and 
Priy  ateer. 

Capture  alfo  denotes  an  arrelt,  or  feizure  of  a criminal, 
debtor,  &c.  at  land. 

Capture,  de  Defrteurs.  There  exifted  under  the  old 
government  of  France  an  order,  by  which  every  intendant 
of  a province  or  commifl’ary  of  war  was  authorifed  to  pay 
100  livres  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  who  (hould  appre- 
hend or  fecure  a deferter,  and  300  livres  for  every  man,  that 
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could  be  proved  to  have  enticed  a foldier  away  from  either 
the  regular  army  or  the  militia. 

CAPUA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Italy,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Campania,  derives  its  name,  according  to  Strabo, 
from  caput,  bead.  It  was  fituated  at  fome  diftance  to  the 
north  of  Ntapolis,  near  the  mountains ; and  it  was  the  chief 
and  moll  important  city  of  Magna  Gracia.  According  to 
Florus,  it  was  one  of  the  three  molt  celebrated  cities 
known  to  the  ancients,,  who  placed  it  next  to  Rome  and 
Carthage. 

“ Altera  difta  olim  Carthago,  atque  altera  Roma, 

Nunc  prollrata  jacet,  proprioque  fepulta  fepulchro.” 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
had  extended  their  power  into  Magna  Gracia,  about  48 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  800  years  before 
the  Chriftian  sera.  When  the  Samnites  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  country,  Capua  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
Livy  feeks  the  etymology  of  its  name  in  that  of  their  chief, 
called  “ Capys.”  The  aftonilhing  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  a lucrative  commerce,  poured,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, immenfe  wealth  upon  its  inhabitants,  fo  that  it  became 
one  of  the.  moll  extenfive  and  magnificent  cities  in  the  world. 
Riches  produced  excdlive  luxury  and  infolence,  in  both 
which  refpefts,  Capua  is  particularly  noticed  by  ancient 
writers.  The  luxury  of  Capua  is  faid  even  to  have  furpaffed 
that  of  Sybaris  itfelf.  See  Athenseus  Deipnofophilt.  1.  xii. 
p.  528.  ed.  Cafaubon.  By  its  infolence  it  exafperated 
neighbouring  nations,  which,  on  account  of  its  effeminacy, 
it  was  not  able  to  repel ; and  therefore  it  was  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  endangering  its  own  fafety  by  engaging  the 
fuccour  of  needy  auxiliaries.  The  Roman  foldiers  who 
were  fent  to  the  defence  of  Capua,  were  on  the  point  of 
making  it  their  prey  ; and  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people 
often  loudly  expreffed  their  wifh  fora  removal  from  the  bar- 
ren unwholefome  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  garden  of  Italy, 
near  thofe  of  the  Volturno.  Jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  the  ambition  of  Rome,  or  naturally  inconllant,  as 
Livy  and  fome  other  writers  fugged,  the  Capuans  warmly 
efpoufed  the  quarrel  of  Carthage  : and  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  made  Capua  his  winter-quarters.  In  this 
fcene  of  luxury  and  diffipation,  if  we  may  credit  Livy  and 
fome  other  hiltorians,  the  rough  and  invincible  foldiers  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  were  metamorphofed  by  pleafure  and  in- 
dolence into  foft  minions,  never  afterwards  fit  to  cope  with  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  Hence,  it  became  a pioverb,  “ Capuam 
Hannibali  Cannas  fuiffe i.  e.  Capua  was  to  Hannibal 
what  Cannse  had  been  to  the  Romans.  The  judicious  Mon- 
tesquieu obferves,  that  the  Carthaginian  army,  enriched  by 
fo  many  victories,  would  have  found  a Capua  wherever  they 
had  gone.  The  pernicious  effects  of  idienefs  and  luxury- 
are  unquedionable  ; but  the  frequent  defeats  which  Hanni- 
bal afterwards  gave  to  the  Romans,  the  feveral  towns  which 
he  reduced  in  the  fight  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  the  bra- 
very with  which  he  maintained  himfelf  in  Italy  for  13  years, 
after  the  winter  fpent  at  Capua,  conllrain  us  to  afcribe  fome 
degree  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  the  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorians.  Indeed,  Livy  himfelf  points  out  a caufe  of 
the  declenfion  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Italy,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  delights  and  debaucheries  of  Capua. 
Hannibal,  difappointed  of  promifed  fuccour  by  a domeftic 
fail  ion,  and  deferted  by  the  Gauls  and  Italians,  who  were 
not  natural  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  under  the  ne- 
ceffity of  withdrawing  from  the  fcene  of  conteil,  and  of 
yielding  to  a fuperior  force,  which  drove  him  from  Italy. 
Liv.  1.  xxiii.  c.  13  and  32.  1.  xxvi.  Whether  Capua  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  Hannibal  or  not,  Hannibal,  without  doubt, 
occafioned  the  ruin  of  Capua.  After  the  departure  of  the 


Carthaginians,  Capua,  which  had  been  long  inverted,  fur- 
rendered  at  diferetion  to  the  confuls  Appius  Claudius,  and 
Q_.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  542.  On  this 
occafion,  So  fenators  were  fcourged  and  put  to  death  ; the 
nobles  imprifoned  for  life,  and  the  citizens  fold  and  difperf- 
ed.  Vibius,  Hannibal’s  principal  friend,  efcaped  this  ignomi- 
nious fate  by  a voluntary  death  ; for  whilrt  the  mob  infilled 
upon  throwing  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  he  affembled 
his  Heady  affociates,  and  fat  down  with  them  to  a fuperb  ban- 
quet ; after  which,  each  of  the  guells  fwallowed  a poifon- 
ous  draught,  and  expired  in  full  poffeffion  of  their  freedom. 
Although  the  buildings  were  left  undemolilhed,  Capua  was 
configned  to  be  the  lodging  place  for  the  hufbandmen  of  the 
adjoining  plain,  a warehoufe  for  goods,  and  a granary  for 
corn.  However,  in  procefs  of  time,  about  152  years  after 
this  event,  C*far  fent  thither  colonies,  and  reltored  it  to  its 
ancient  privileges.  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the  patron 
of  this  new  city,  and  to  have  had  in  charge  the  inlpeftion  of 
the  fca-coall  from  Formiae,  A.  U.  C.  704,  B.  C.  Jo.  In  this 
command  of  Capua  he  calls  himfelf  the  “ epifeopus”  of  the 
Campanian  coall,  and  he  alfo  mentions  when  proconful  of 
Cilicia,  the  “ diocefes”  that  were  annexed  to  his  govern- 
ment; and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  thefe  names,  which 
were  afterwards  appropriated  in  the  Chriftian  church  to  cha- 
rafters  and  powers  ecclefiallical,  carried  with  them  in  their 
original  ufe,  the  notion  of  a real  authority  and  jurildiftion. 
See  Diocese.  As  Capua  had  been  always  the  common  fe- 
minary,  or  place  of  educating  gladiatois  for  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  Csefar  had  a famous  fchool  or  them,  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  had  the  command  of  it.  This  fchool  he  had 
maintained  under  the  beft  mailers  for  the  occafions  of  his 
public  Ihews  in  the  city  ; and  as  they  were  very  numerous, 
and  well  furnifhed  with  arms,  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend 
they  would  break  out,  and  make  fome  attempt  in  favour  of 
their  mailer,  which  might  have  been  of  dangerous  confe- 
quenee  in  the  then  exilting  circumllances  of  the  republic  ; 
and,  therefore,  Pompey  thought  it  neceffary  to  take  them 
out  of  their  fchool,  and  diilribute  them  among  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  affigning  two  to  each  mailer  of  a 
family,  by  which  he  fecured  them  from  doing  any  mifehief. 
Cic.  ad.  Attic.  7.  14. 

Tiberius,  A.  D.  26,  dedicated  in  this  place  a temple  to  Jupi- 
ter; and  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  57,  the  colonies  of  Capua, 
and  alfo  of  Nocera,  which  were  almoll  extinft,  were  revived 
and  llrengthened  by  a number  of  old  foldiers,  fent  thither 
with  the  lame  prerogatives  as  the  ancient  inhabitants.  When 
the  cities  of  Campania  were  divided  between  Vitellius  and 
Vefpalian,  Capua  maintained  its  attachment  to  the  former, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  the  third  legion  was 
quartered  there  for  the  winter,  and  the  moll  illullrious  fa- 
milies were  treated  with  ignominy.  At  length,  Genferic  the 
Vandal,  in  the  times  of  the  Lombards,  was  more  cruel  than 
the  Roman  conquerors  had  been  ; for  he  maffacred  the  inha- 
bitants, and  burnt  the  town  to  the  ground.  Naries  rebuilt 
it ; but  in  841  it  was  totally  dellroyed  by  an  army  of  Sara- 
cens, and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  mountains. 
Some  time  after  the  retreat  of  thefe  favage  invaders,  the 
Lombards  defeended  again  into  the  plain,  but  apprehending 
their  force  not  to  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  a circuit  fa 
extended  as  the  old  city,  they  built  a fmaller  one  on  the  river 
Volturno,  chufing  for  its  feite  that  of  Calilinum,  which  had 
dillinguilhed  itfelf  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  by  the  refillance 
of  its  garrifon  againll  Hannibal,  and  calling  it  by  the  old 
name  of  Capua.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  new  city,  old 
Capua,  diftant  from  it  about  two  miles,  has  remained  in 
ruins,  occupying  a confiderable  extent  of  ground.  Of  thefe, 
the  moll  worthy  of  notice  is  the  amphitheatre,  which,  though 
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in  a "degraded  arid  defolate  (late,  indicates  its  former  gran* 
deur.  Two  fmali  villages  now  occupy  part  of  the  fpacious 
inclofure  of  this  city,  which  was  the  centre  from  whence 
the  via  Appia,  via  Latina,  via  Domitia,  and  others,  branched 
off  towards  different  provinces  of  Italy.  Along  the  edges 
of  thefe  roads  the  ancients  buried  their  dead  in  magnificent 
maufolea,  fome  few  of  which  are  yet  (landing,  and  point 
out  the  diredlion  of  the  highways.  The  “ conoccbia,”  a 
vulgar  name  given  to  one  of  tlnfe  monuments,  from  a fup- 
pofed  refemblance  to  a difiaff,  is  the  handfomeit,  and 
confilts  of  a cupola,  furrounded  with  columns  placed  upon 
a fquare  tower. 

In  856,  Landulph  formed  at  Capua  an  independent  earl- 
dom, difmembered  from  the  duchy  of  Benevento  ; and  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  generations,  it  acquired  the  title  of  a 
principality,  in  the  nth  century,  the  Normans  of  Averfa 
expelled  the  Lombard  race  of  princes,  and  Richard  their 
chief  became  prince  of  Capua.  The  grandfon  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville  drove  out  the  defcendants  of  Richard,  and 
united  this  Hate  to  the  reft  of  his  pofftfiions. 

Capua  is  at  prefent  a neat  little  city  of  Naples,  in  the 
country  of  Lavora,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  the 
fee  of  an  archbifhop,  founded  in  968.  It  contains,  befide 
the  cathedral,  one  collegiate,  16  parifh  churches,  and  12 
convents.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the  key  of  the  king- 
dom ; for  though  far  removed  from  the  frontier,  it  is  the 
only  fortification  that  really  covers  the  approach  to  Naples, 
from  which  it  is  diftant  about  15  miles.  The  ftreets  are 
more  open  and  airy  than  tliofe  of  other  towns  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  buildings  better.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
ftruded  with  materials  brought  from  the  ancient  city.  N. 
lat.  410  7'.  E.  long.  150  5'. 

CAPUCHE.  See  Cowl,  and  next  article. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in 
its  ftri&eft  obfervance.  The  capuchins  are  thus  called, 
from  capuce , or  capuchon , a Jlujf  cap,  or  cotuI,  wherewith 
they  cover  their  heads ; and  which  they  added  to  the 
ordinary  Francifcan  habit.  They  are  cloathed  with  brown 
or  grey  ; are  always  bare-footed  ; and  never  go  in  a coach, 
nor  ever  fhave  the  head. 

The  Capuchins  are  a reform  made  from  the  order  of  Mi- 
nors, commonly  called  Cordeliers,  fet  on  foot  in  the  iix- 
teenth  century  by  Matthew  de  Baffi,  a relig’ous  obfervant 
of  the  monaftery  of  Montefiafcone,  who,  being  at  Rome, 
fat’d  he  was  advertifed  ieveral  times  from  heaven,  to  prac- 
tife  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  to  the  letter.  Upon  this  he 
naade  application  to  pope  Clement  in  1^25,  w^°  gave  him 
permiflion  to  retire  into  a folitude  ; together  with  as  many 
others  as  would  embrace  the  ftrid  obfervance  ; which  fome 
did  accordingly.  In  1528,  they  obtained  the  pope’s  bull. 
In  1529,  the  order  wras  brought  into  complete  form  ; Mat- 
thew was  eltdled  general,  and  the  chapter  made  conftitu- 
tions.  In  1543,  the  right  of  preaching  was  taken  from  the 
Capuchins  by  the  pope  ; but  in  1 545,  it  was  reftorcd  to 
them  again  with  honour.  In  1578,  there  were  feventeen 
general  chapters  in  the  order  of  Capuchins. 

The  Capuchins  were  at  firft  reftrained  from  fpreading  out 
of  Italy  ; but  Charles  IX.  of  France,  writing  to  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  to  demand  fome  Capuchins,  that  pope,  by  a 
bull,  dated  in  1575,  took  off  the  prohibition,  and  granted 
them  leave  to  fettle  any  where.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
built  them  a convent  at  Meudon,  and  Henry  III.  another 
at  Paris,  in  the  rue  St.  Honore.  F.  Zach.  de  Boverio  has 
written  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins  in  Latin,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  from  the  year  1524  to  1634. 

Capuchin,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a particular  fpe- 
cies  of  pigeon,  in  fhape  and  make  much  like  the  jacobine. 
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or  jack,  but  fomethbg  larger  than  that;  its  beak  alfo  i» 
longer  ; and  it  has  a tolerable  hood  of  feathers  on  the  hack 
part  of  its  head,  but  has  110  cravat  or  chain  down  the  (boul- 
ders as  that  fpecies  has.  Its  marks  are  the  fame  with  the 
jacobine,  and  it  feems  to  be  no  other  than  a baitard  breed 
between  that  and  a common  pigeon. 

Capuchin  Monkey,  in  Zoology.  See  Capucina  Simia. 

Capuchin  Powder,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica.  See  Ce- 
villa,  Sabadilla,  and  Veratrum. 

CAPUCIA  n,  in  Ecclejlajlical  Hijlory.  an  appellation 
given  to  the  followers  of  Wickhff  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  reafon  they  did  not  uncover  themfelves  before  the  hoft, 
but  kept  on  their  capuce,  or  cap  ufed  in  thofe  times.  Spon- 
damis  fpeaks  of  the  capuciati,  under  the  year  1387. 

Capuciati.  See  Caputiati. 

CAPUCINA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalana, 
( Bombyx)  that  inhabits  Europe.  The  wings  are  dentated 
and  ferruginous,  with  a dorfal  refieded  tuft. 

Capucina,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Sjmia,  of  the 
long-tailed,  or  fapajou  tribe,  called  by  Pennant  the  Capucin 
monkey.  This  kind  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  no  beard,  the 
tail  hirfute,  (and  prehenfile)  ; hair  and  limbs  black  ; 
haunches  covered,  or  without  callofities.  Simia  imberbis 
nigra,  cauda  longa  hirfuta,  facie  flavefeente.  Linn. 

There  are  three  kmds  of  monkey,  fimia  trepida,  appella, 
and  capucina,  that  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  : lome 
confider  the  two  tail  as  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies;  Schre- 
ber  makes  them  diltind. 

Gmelin  deferibes  this  animal  as  being  about  the  fize 
of  the  domeftic  cat:  the  general  colour  brown,  with 

the  head,  legs,  and  tail  lack  ; face  fometimes  black, 
fometimes  flefh-coloured  ; tulles  approximate ; nofe  cari- 
nated  near  the  eyes;  a black  retradile  wrinkle  juft  under 
the  hair  of  the  forehead  ; tail  long,  curved,  and  fhaggy, 
with  hair,  which  it  carries  fpirally  rolled  up,  and  otten 
coiled  round  the  neck.  In  the  Leverian  Mufeum  is  a 
fpecimen  of  this  animal  agreeing  with  the  defcnption  given 
of  the  fpecies  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw.  The  face  is 
round,  flat,  and  flefh-coloured  ; encircled  with  upripht 
whitifh  hairs  ; the  breaft  covered  with  long  fhaggy  yellow- 
ifh  white  hairs  ; top  of  the  head  biackifh  ; hair  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  and  upper  part  of  the  back  lighter  than  on  the  lower 
part  ; tail  as  in  the  former  fpecies  ; toes  with  crooked  claws 
inftead  ot  flat  nails. 

^ Simia  capucina  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  South  America. 
The  animal  fmells  mufky,  has  a wailing  voice,  fometimes 
fhrieks  like  the  cicada,  or  when  irritated  yelps  like  a whelp, 
and  terrifies  or  repels  its  enemies  by  hideous  bowlings. 

CAPUCINUS,  in  Conchology,  the  name  by  which  Rump- 
fius  dillinguifhes  conus  monaebus  of  Linnaeus. 

Capucinus,  in  Entomology,  a lptcies  of  Bostrich  us  in 
the  Fabrician  fyllem,  ( Dermejles , Linn,  and  Bojlrichus, 
Geoffr.)  The  colour  of  this  inied  is  black,  with  red  abdo- 
men and  wing-cafes  ; and  ret ufe  thorax.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Obf.  Lepechin  deferibes  a variety  of  this  infed  with  a 
black  abdomen.  This  is  found  in  Siberia. 

Capucinus,  the  name  given  by  Walch  to  the  Linnsean 
butterfly,  Papilio  Iphicla,  which  fee. 

CAPUL,  in  Geography.  See  Capoul. 

CAPURA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Mant.  225.  Schreb.  599. 
Willd.  683.  Juff.  4 37.  CLL  and  order,  hexandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  tubular;  lube 
cylindrical;  border  with  fix  roundifh  divifions,  the  outer  al- 
ternate ones  narrower.  Siam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any  ; an- 
thers fix,  oblong,  within  the  tube  ; the  alternate  ones  higher. 
Pifl.  Germ  fuperior,  triangularly  roundifh,  truncate  ; ltyle 
cylindrical,  very  fhort ; ftigma  nearly  globular.  Peric.  Berry  ? 
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La  Marck  thinks  it  has  fome  affinity  to  the  genus  Dais. 
Effi  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  fix-cleft.  Stamens  within  the 
tube.  Stigma  nearly  globular. 

Sp.  C.  purpurata.  A tree.  Branches  alternately  in  pairs 
at  right  angles  with  each  other,  purplifh.  Leaves  decidu- 
ous, oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  refembling  thofe  of  lonicera 
xylofteum,  entire,  rather  acute,  on  very  ffiort  petioles. 
Flowers  in  axillary  elufters,  purple,  ffiorter  than  the  leaves. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CAPURSO,  in  geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
country  of  Bari  ; miles  S.E.  of  Bari. 

CAPUT.  See  Head. 

Caput,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  See  Cam- 
bridge. 

Caput  Baronies,  the  head  of  the  barony,  in  Ancient  Cuf- 
toms,  denotes  the  ancient  or  chief  feat  or  caflle  of  a noble- 
man, where  he  made  his  ufual  refidencer  and  held  his 
court : fometimes  alfo  called  caput  honoris,  or  the  head  of 
the  honour. 

The  caput  baronies  could  not  be  fettled  in  dowry  ; nor  could 
it  be  divided  among  the  daughters  in  cafe  there  were  no  fon 
to  inherit  ; but  was  to  defeend  entire  to  the  eldeft  daughter, 
cateris  fliabus  aliunde  fatisfuBis. 

Caput  Coli , in  Anatomy , the  commencement  of  the  large 
inteftine,  which  is  alfo  called  the  coecum.  See  Intes- 
tine. 

Caput  Dracoms , a denomination  given  by  fome  to  a fixed 
ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  head  of  the  conftellation 
draco,  called  alfo  by  the  Arabs  rafaben  and  eltanin.  See 
Node. 

Caput  Gallinaceum,  in  Botany , Lob.  Ic.  ii.  p.  Si.  See 
H edysarum  onolrychis. 

Caput  Galhnaginis,  or  Verumontanum,  in  Anatomy , a 
fmall  production  of  the  proftate  gland,  projecting  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  urethra,  where  that  canal  penetrates  the 
proltate,  and  having  on  its  furface  the  openings  of  the 
duCts,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vafa  deferentia,  and  vefi- 
culae  feminales.  See  Generation,  Organs  of . 

Caput  fejunii,  a'  name  given  to  Alh-Wednefday,  as 
being  the  firft  day  of  the  Lent-faft. 

Caput  Lupinum.  An  outlawed  felon  was  anciently  faid 
to  have  caput  lupinum,  and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
like  a wolf,  becaufe,  having  renounced  all  law,  he  was  to  be 
dealt  with  as  in  a ftate  of  nature,  when  every  one  that  fhould 
find  him  might  flay  him  : but  now  the  wilful  killing  of  fuch 
a one  is  murder,  unlefs  in  the  endeavour  to  apprehend 
him. 

Caput  Medufe,  in  Afronomy,  a northern  conftellation 
included  in  that  of  Perseus. 

Caput  Medufcs,  in  Botany , Morif.  Hift.  iii.  p.  210.  See 
Elymus  Caput  medufce.  See  alfo  Euphorbia  Caput 
medufce. 

Caput  Mortuum. — Pete  morte,  Fr,  Podtenkapfe,  Germ. 
This  term  is  at  prefent  obfolete.  It  was  ufed  by  the  old 
chemifts  to  exprefs  the  refidues  of  diftillations  after  all  the 
volatile  parts  had  been  driven  off  by  the  aCtion  of  heat. 
Thefe  refidues  were  at  firft  thrown  away  as  of  no  value. 
Glauber  was  the  firft  who  particularly  employed  himfelf  in 
their  examination,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  pains  by  the 
difeovery  of  the  fait  that  bears  his  name,  (fulphat  of  foda), 
i'n  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  mu- 
riatic acid  from  common  fait  and  green  vitriol  ; and  of  ful- 
phat of  potafh  in  the  refidue  after  the  diftillation  of  nitric 
acid  from  nitre  and  fulphat  of  iron. 

Caput  Pancreatis , in  Anatomy,  that  portion  of  the  pan- 
creas, which  is  attached  to  the  duodenum.  See  Pan- 
creas. 


Caput  Porcinum,  fwine' s head , a denomination  given  by 
the  Romans  to  an  order  of  battle  more  frequently  called 
cuneus. 

Caput  Purgia,  a barbarous  term  ufed  by  fome  phyficians 
to  denote  medicines  which  cleanfe  the  bead,  either  in  the 
way  of  fneezing,  more  frequently  calU  d errhines ; or  by 
chewing  in  the  way  of  falivation,  called  apophlegmatizants . 
See  Errhina  and  Sternutative. 

Ckvxsv-ferpentis,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Anomia,  the 
(bell  of  which  is  obovate,  ftriated,  and  downy  ; one  valve 
with  a long  perforated  beak.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  Norway  feas,  and  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  madrepora  proifera.  Shell  white, 
longitudinally  ftriated.  Upper  valve  p'-ominent  behind, 
declining  at  the  anterior  part,  and  marked  with  a groove  in 
the  middle  ; lower  valve  rounded,  and  retufe  before. 

CAPUTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Armenia 
Minor.  Ptolemy. 

CAPUT1ATI,  or  Capuciati,  in  Ecclefafical  Hifory, 
a feCft  of  fanatics,  fo  called  from  a fingular  kind  of  cap  that 
was  the  badge  of  their  faction,  which  infefted  the  province 
of  Burgundy,  the  diocefe  of  Auxerre,  and  ieveral  other  parts 
of  France,  towards  the  dole  of  the  12th  century,  and  ex- 
cited much  difturbance  among  the  people.  They  wore 
upon  their  caps  a leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
they  publicly  declared  that  it  was  their  purpofe  to  level  all 
diftin&ions,  to  abrogate  magiftracy,  to  remove  all  fubordi- 
nation  among  mankind,  and  to  reftore  that  primitive  liberty 
and  natural  equality  that  were  the  ineftimable  privileges  of 
the  firft  mortals.  They  were  attacked  with  the  force  of 
arms  by  Hugo,  bifhop  of  Auxerre.  Mofti.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii, 
p.  128. 

CAPUTUADE,  in  Geography,  a port  of  Africa,  in 
Byzacium,  where  the  Roman  fleet  landed  the  troops  that 
made  war  againft  Gelimer  ; diftant,  according  to  Procopius, 
five  days’ journey  trom  Carthage.  Juftinian,  he  adds,  bunt 
a town  in  this  place  incloled  by  ftrong  walls. 

CAPYyE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  in  Arcadia,  near  Mantinasa,  according  to  Dion.  Hal. 
and  Strabo,  who  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  built  by 
FEnaeas. 

CAPYBARA,  or  Cabybara,  in  Zoology , the  American 
name  of  a fpecies  of  Cavi  a,  found  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  called  by  Englifh  writers  the  water  cavy,  or  river  cavy. 
It  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  no  tail,  and  the  fore-feet  three- 
toed, and  palmated.  See  Cavia. 

CAPYS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx,  (Zygsena) 
of  a black  colour,  with  the  tip  of  the  anterior  pair  white. 
Fabr. — Inhabits  Surinam. 

CAPYTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily. 
Ptolemy. 

CAR.  See  Carr. 

Car,  or  Kar,  fignifies  in  the  oriental  languages  a town  ; 
and  of  courfe  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  names  of 
feveral  places. 

Car,  or  Cam  Lough,  in  Geography,  a -fmall  lake  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Gullien 
mountain,  from  which  a narrow  and  rapid  llrcam  flows  for 
a courfe  of  about  four  miles,  when  its  waters  contribute  to 
the  fupply  of  Nevvry  canal.  This  lake,  river,  and  a fmall 
village,  all  of  the  fame  name,  are  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  great  bufinefs  done  on  the  banks  of  the  ftream.  So 
elevated  is  the  fource  of  it,  that  there  are  a great  number  of 
feites  of  mills,  nil  of  which  are  overffiot.  So  fudden,  indeed, 
are  the  falls,  that  no  head  of  water  is  required  as  a mill- 
pond for  any  of  the  works,  the  tail-race  of  the  higher  mill 
being  the  head  of  the  next  below,  and  fo  in  fucceffion  until 
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it  reaches  the  valley.  In  the  fpace  of  within  two  miles, 
there  are  four  extenfive  bleach-greens,  three  of  which  can 
finifh  50,000  webs  in  a year ; a very  large  boulting-mill, 
befide  two  other  flour- mills  ; a flax-mill,  and  fome  other 
manufactories  about  to  be  eftablifhed.  Thefe:  numerous 
works  furnifh  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  fuperior  fpirit  and 
induftry  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  who  fo  eagerly 
feize  every  natural  advantage  for  furthering  and  increafing 
their  trade.  Coote’s  Armagh. 

CARA,  in  Botany , Francifc.  Gasrt.  tab.  25.  Jig.  8.  See 
Dioscorf.a  acukata. 

Cara,  in  Geography,  a river  of  European  Ruffia,  which 
directs  its  courfe  towards  the  Ardtic  Ocean,  and  forms  tire 
boundary  between  Afia  and  Europe,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
140  miles  ; the  Arabian  chain  terminating  fo  far  from  the 
fea  of  Cara-fkoi,  or  Karflcoi. 

CARABA,  or  Cra ss-tree,  in  Botany , attains  in  Guiana 
the  height  of  40  feet,  and  confifls  of  numerous  branches, 
covered  with  long,  narrow  leaves  of  a green  colour.  Its 
numerous  white  bloffoms  are  fucceeded  by  nuts  about  the 
fize  of  a large  chefnut,  the  form  of  which  is  angular  and 
flattifli  ; within  the  thin,  brown,  bulky  fhell  is  contained  a 
white  oleaginous  kernel.  From  thefe  kernels  the  Indians 
extraft,  by  bruifing,  macerating,  and  boiling,  a yellowifn,  bit- 
ter, butyraceous  oil,  with  which  they  conitantly  greafe  and 
rub  their  naked  fkins  : thus  defending  themfelves  from 
mufquetoes,  foftening  their  fkins,  and  prcferving  them  from 
taking  cold  by  dews,  rain,  &c.  Bancroft’s  Guiana, 
p.  81. 

CARABAYA,  or  Caravaya,  in  Geography,  a diftridt 
or  jurifdidfion  of  South  America,  in  the  diocefe  of  Cuzco, 
and  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  commencing  Co  leagues 
S.E.  of  Cuzco,  and  extending  above  <0  leagues.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  cold  ; but  the  vallies  are  fertile,  produc- 
ing various  forts  of  fruits,  grain,  and  pulfe,  and  affording  fuffi- 
cient  pafture  for  cattle  of  all  kinds.  This  province  has 
feveral  gold  mines,  particularly  that  called  “ Aporama,” 
which  is  very  rich  and  the  metal  23  carats  fine,  and  alfo 
filver  mines,  which  produce  vafl  quantities  of  that  metal. 
The  river  which  feparates  this  province  from  the  mountains 
of  the  wild  Indians  abounds  fo  much  in  gold,  that  at  certain 
times  the  Caziques  fend  out  a certain  number  of  Indians 
in  companies  from  the  towns  in  their  refpeftive  diftridls,  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where,  by  waffling  the  fands  in  fmall 
wells  dug  for  that  purpofe,  they  foon  find  fufflcient  quan- 
tity of  gold  to  pay  the  royal  tribute.  This  kind  of  fervice 
they  call  “ Chichina.” 

CARABE,  or  Karabe,  denotes  yellow  amber. 

CARABIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Mygdonia. 

CARABIN,  or  Carbine,  in  French  Canon  carabine,  is 
a fire-arm  about  a tenth  of  an  inch  fmaller  in  the  bore  than 
a mufket,  and  about  five  inches  lhorter,  having  its  barrel 
about  three  feet  one  inch  long,  and  its  whole  length,  in- 
cluding the  flock,  about  four  feet  one  inch.  Carabines,  or 
canons  carabine,  have  the  outfide  of  their  canons  or  barrels 
of  the  fame  figure  and  form  with  thole  of  common  mufkets. 
But  they  are  generally,  or  at  lead  often  rifled  on  the  iniide, 
having  longitudinal  grooves  fometimes  firaight,  but  much 
oftener  circular  orfpiral,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  bore. 
When  grooved,  they  are  generally  fired  with  leaden  bullets, 
that  are  rammed  down  along  the  grooves  with  iron  ram- 
mers or  ram-rods,  which  ramming,  together  with  the  force 
and  velocity  with  which  they  are  driven  back  along  the  fame 
grooves  by  the  inflamed  powder,  confiderably  alters  their 
fhape  and  figure.  The  common  obfervation,  however,  that 
1 ball  io  rammed  down  and  fired  from  fuch  a piece  goes 


farther  than  one  of  the  metal  that  has  windage,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  long  enough  in  the  barrel  for  tbe  com- 
plete inflammation  of  the  charge  of  powder,  is  founded  in 
miftake.  The  grooves,  when  they  are  made  winding,  give 
the  ball  a fort  of  rotatory  motion  round  itTaxis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  flight,  that  prevents  its  defle£lion  from  the  path 
of  its  projection. 

CARABINEER,  or  Carbineer,  in  French  Carahinier , 
was  a foldier  chofen  from  among  the  belt  and  ttiofl  expert 
Ihooters,  who  ferved  fometimes  on  foot,  but  generally  on 
horfeback,  and  carried  a carabine  longer  than  tbe  ordinary 
fufee,  and  commonly  rifled.  No  corps  in  the  French  fervice 
has  diftittguiflied  itfelf  more  than  the  carabineers.  They  im- 
mortalized themfelves  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Any  defi- 
ciencies in  it,  either  in  men  or  officers,  were  filled  up  from 
the  regiments  of  French  cavalry,  according  to  their  fenihrity. 
As  to  the  time  of  railing  it,  or  its  feniority  of  creation,  it 
would  have  been  the  twelfth  regiment  in  that  fervice  ; but  in 
confequence  of  fome  other  regiments  having  the  name  of 
Royal,  and  therefore  flanding  before  them,  it  only  occupies 
the  twenty-fecond  rank  or  place. 

Formerly,  ail  regiments  of  light  armed  horfe  were  called 
carabineers.  But,  fince  the  eflablilhment  of  hufiars  and 
chaffeurs,  they  have  loft  that  appellation.  And  now  all  the 
heavy  foreign  cavalry  are  denominated  carabineers. 

CARABINS,  otbervvife  called  Argculets,  were  a fpecies 
of  hufiars  in  the  ancient  French  militia,  and  fometimes  a£ted 
on  foot.  There  were  chofen  and  refolute  men.  All  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  ufed  to  have  them  as  their  guards. 
And  they  were  often  fiationed  at  the  outpofts  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  haraffing  the  enemy,  guarding  narrow  pafies,  & c. 
In  aCtion  they  generally  engaged  in  front  of  the  dragoons, 
or  on  the  wings  of  the  firfl  line.  The  term  comes  from 
the  Arabian  word  Karab , which  fignifles  generally  a war- 
like inftrument  of  any  kind. 

CARABON,  in  Botany.  Lam.  Encyc.  (Kari-bepou  : 
Rheed.  Mai.  4.  p.  109.  tab.  53.  O'tea  malabarica  Nintbo 
didfa,  frudtu  racemofo  totundo:  Rai.  hill.  1545.)  Cal. 
fmall,  with  five  acute  divifions.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  the  length  of  the  petals.  Pijl.  germ 
fuperior:  ftyle  fmall,  whitifh : iligrna  headed,  greenifn. 

Peric.  Berry  round,  with  one  feed.  A large  ever-green  tree. 
Branches  reddifh,  woolly.  Leaves  winged,  with  a difagree- 
able  fmell  and  a fourifh  bitter  tafte.  Flowers  in  terminal 
panicles,  fmall,  whitifh,  with  a flrong  fmell.  An  oil  is  ex- 
prefled  from  the  fruit.  A native  of  Malabar,  where  it 
bears  flowers  and  fruit  twice  in  the  year.  Allied  to  Melia 
and  Murray  a. 

CARABUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous 
infefts  that  have  the  antennas  filiform : thorax  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  truncated  behind,  and  with  the  wing-cafes 
margined. — This  is  the  effential  charafter  of  the  genus  ca- 
rabus,  but  which  is  diftinguilhed  further  by  having  fix 
feelers,  each  of  which  jins  the  laft  joint  obuife,  and  truncated  : 
the  abdomen  ovate  ; and  the  pofterior'thighs  furnifned  with 
an  appendage  at  the  bafe.  The  mouth  is  alfo  fmall,  the 
lip,  in  fome  entire  and  truncated  as  in  the  true  Fabrieian 
carabi : dentated  as  in  his  fearites,  or  trifid,  as  in  his  manti - 
cora,  all  which  belong  to  the  Linnasan  carabi,  except  a few 
of  the  Scarites  that  are  Tenebriones  of  that  author.  The  legs 
of  the  carabi  are  alfo  long,  the  thighs  compreffed,  flianks 
round  and  ciliated  within,  the  anterior  part  fpinous  before 
the  tips,  and  the  tarfl  of  all  the  legs  compoi'ed  of  five  joints 

Olivier  divides  the  Linnasan  Carabi  into  a variety  of  new 
genera,  as  cychrus,  calofome,  galerite,  brachinus,  anthie, 
manticore,  fcarite,  lefteve,  and  odacanthe.  An  arra-nge- 
ment  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  appears  in  the  different  fyf- 
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tetri's  propofed  by  Fabricius,  but  not  the  fame,  and  further 
alterations  ft  ill  have  been  adopted  by  other  French  authors 
befides  Olivier.  We  think  the  carabi  may,  notwilhllanding, 
be  extremely  well  didinguidied  by  adhering  much  nearer  to 
the  example  of  Linnaeus  ; the  manticora  and  fcarites  we 
fnould  ourfelves  feparate  as  diftinft  genera  from  thecarabus, 
but  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  neceffity  of  rending  the 
Linnsean  genus  into  fo  many  parts  as  Olivier  has  to  form  fo 
many  new  genera: — improvement,  and  not  innovation, 
Ihould  be  the  leading  objedlof  naturalifts  when  they  prefume 
to  deviate  from  the  authority  of  their  predeceffors.  That 
the  Linnsean  carabi,  even  if  wc  abide  by  the  Linnsean  me- 
thod, Ihould  be  feparated  into  didindt  tribes,  is  fufficiently 
apparent  to  every  entomologid  ; we  only  mean  to  main- 
tain that  by  thus  dividing  them  into  tribes,  they  may 
with  few  exceptions  be  retained  under  one  generical 
title  with  more  convenience,  and  more  propriety,  than  under 
fuch  a number  of  different  genera  as  the  French  writers  are 
inclined  to  make  of  them.  Fabricius  even  feems  aware  of 
this,  for  although  he  forms  new  genera  of  part  of  the  Lin- 
nasan  carabi,  his  own  genus  carabus  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
tinft  fedtions  : * Thor  ace  corclato. — "*  Thorace  pojlice  anguf- 
tato. — ***  Thorace  quadrato. — *****  Thorace  rolundato  mar- 
gwe  prominu/o  obtufo.  Mr.  Marfham,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lifhed  work,  Entomologia  Britannica,  has  alfo  fhewn  that  it 
is  far  better  to  fubdivide  the  Linntean  carabi  into  fedlions 
than  to  conditute  new  genera  ; the  fpecies  of  carabus  found 
in  England,  which  are  thofe  that  chiefly  demanded  his  at- 
tention, he  divides  into  fix  fedlions,  in  th3  following  manner. 

I.  Thorace  poftice  angulato. — 2.  Thorace  podiee  truncato 
integro,  ely tris  aequali . — 3 Thorace  podiee  truncato  integro, 
elytris  anguftiori. — 4.  Thorace  poftice  truncato  integro  ely- 
tns  anguftiori,  fub-elongato,  attenuato. — 3-  Thorace  poftice 
rotundato. — 6.  Thorace  remoto.  Gmelin  divides  the  cara- 
bus genus  into  only  two  parts,  diftinguifhing  the  infedts 
according  to  their  fize,  majores  and  minores,  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Linnsean  Syftema  Naturae.  Turton,in  his  tran- 
(lation  of  that  work,  entirely  deviates  from  his  author  ; he 
adopts  the  Fabrician  fubdivilions,  and  this  is  certainly  an 
improvement,  but  it  fhould  have  been  mentioned  as  fuch. 
The  following  arrangement -of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  this 
genus  will  be  found  to  correfpond  as  nearly  with  the  Lin- 
tiaean  and  Fabrician  authorities  as  the  lateft  obfervations  and 
difcoveries  of  authors  will  conveniently  admit. 

Many  of  the  infects  of  this  genus  pofiefs  the  fame  habits 
of  life.  Their  larvte  live  in  the  eartii,  under  Hones,  or  in 
decayed  wood,  and  are  for  the  molt  part  unknowm.  In  the 
laft  or  perfedt  flate  a number  of  the  fpecies  are  deflitute  of 
wings,  but  they  are  remarkably  adtive,  and  run  fwiftly. 
Some  kinds  avoiding  the  light  appear  only  in  the  night  time, 
while  others  ramble  about  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
feem  to  be  molt  vigorous  when  the  fun  fhines  intenfely  hot, 
at  which  time  numbers  of  them  may  be  feen  running  in 
pathways,  and  fandy  places.  If  thefe  infects  are  clofcly 
purfued,  they  emit  a ilrong,  and  highly  fetid  odour,  and 
when  caught  immediately  ejedl  both  from  the  mouth  and 
vent,  a dufky  greemfh,  or  in  lome  Ipccies,  a reddifh  liquor  of 
an  extremely  acrid  and  cauttic  nature,  the  fmell  of  which  is 
fmilar,  but  rather  more  powerful  than  the  odour  it  fends 
forth  when  purfued.  This  oflfenfive  humour  feems  to  be  a 
provifion  of  nature  defigned  to  compcnfate  for  having 
denied  thofe  creatures  wings  to  facilitate  their  retreat 
from  other  voracious  infedls  that  are  furnifhed  with 
wings,  the  fmell  being  alone  fufficiently  repulfive,  it  is 
reported,  in  many  fpecies,  to  check  their  ferocious  pur- 
fuers  till  they  can  retire  to  fome  place  of  fafety.  They 
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can  alfo,  as  we  may  know  by  experience  when  handling 
them,  defend  themlelves  extremely  well  by  means  of  their 
jaws  with  which  they  can  pinch  fmartly,  and  no  doubt  in- 
flidl  a fevere  wound  on  the  generality  of  infedts  ; one  or  two 
fpecies  of  the  winged  kind  of  carabi,  if  not  more,  are  able 
alfo  to  terrify  their  antagonifts  by  making  a loud,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  friapping  noife,  which  by  fome  has  been 
compared  to  the  explolion  of  a mufquet  in  miniature.  This 
faculty  is  more  completely  exemplified  in  the  little  fpecies 
which  the  French  call  Bombardier,  Carabus  crepitans  of 
Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  and  of  later  entoinologiits.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  fome  lively  writers,  that  “ this  infedl  poffeffes  the 
extraordinary  faculty  of  difeharging  from  behind,  on  being 
purfued  or  irritated,  a bluifli,  fetid,  and  penetrating  vapour, 
accompanied  by  a very  fmart  explofion.”  “ And  this  ope- 
ration (it  is  added)  the  infedt  has  the  power  of  repeating 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  times  in  fucceffion  with  equal 
violence,  thus  frequently  efcaping  by  terrifying  its  purfuers.” 
(Shaw,  Zool.)  Another  hiltorian  of  this  pigmy  mufque- 
teer  infills  that  “ the  fmoke  emitted  at  the  time  of  each  ex- 
plofion  is  fo  denfe  as  to  completely  conceal  the  inftdl  for 
the  fpace  of  a few  moments  from  its  purfuers,  during 
which  interval  the  wary  creature,  like  an  able  warrior,  may, 
and  does  frequently  effect  its  retreat  in  good  order  under 
cover  of  the  fmoke  occafioned  by  its  own  fire.”  The  recital 
of  this  laft  account  excites  a fmile  ; we  wiffi  that  much  of 
the  firlt  mentioned  circumftances  may  not  prove  a geffip’s 
tale  for  the  credit  of  thofe  who  have  affented  to  it.  This 
infedl,  it  really  appears  on  credible  authority,  is  able  to 
make  a loud  noife,  either  by  means  of  the  vent,  or  by  rub- 
bing its  wing-cafes  fmartly  together,  and  to  repeat  the  noife 
at  pleafure,  or  as  its  dangers  may  require  ; what  has  been 
further  Hated  mud  be  at  lead  received  with  caution  by  thofe 
difpofed  even  to  liden  attentively  to  reports  fo  marvellous. 

The  ancients  confidered  the  carabi  as  poifonous,  and  fup- 
pofed  that  if  their  cattle  happened  to  devour  any  of  them, 
which  mud  often  happen  when  they  were  grazing,  an 
indammatiori  of  the  intedines  would  enfue.  The  carabi 
formed  alfo  an  article  in  their  materia  mediea  ; both  Hippo- 
crates and  Pliny  fpeak  of  them,  and  attribute  to  them  the 
fame  properties  as  the  cantharides. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  as  follow. 

Sedlion  id.  Thorax  heart-Jl:aped. 

Car abus  maxillofus  of  Thunberg,  is  cue  of  the  larged; 
fpecies  of  this  genus.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Olivier  deicribes  the  fpecies  from  a.  fpecimen  in  the  Bank- 
dan  cabinet.  This  infedl  is  apterous  ; black  ; mandibles 
exferted,  and  as  long  as  the  head  ; thorax  produced  behind, 
and  bilobate.  Obf.  The  antennae  are  black  with  the  tips 
fufeous ; head  exferted,  flat  in  front,  with  the  ffiield  rounded 
and  entire  ; mandibles  acute,  or  pointed  at  the  tips  and  entire  ; 
ffiells  glabrous,  black,  and  very  fiightly  dotted.  Fabr. 
This  mud  not  be  confounded  with  manticora  maxillofa  of 
Fabricius,  which  De  Geer  calls  a carabus  (C.  tubercula- 
tus. ) 

Carabus  thoracicus.  Apterous,  or  without  wings, 
black  ; thorax  lengthened  behind  into  two  lobes  : ddes  and 
margins  of  the  ffiells  villous,  white,  Fabr.  Thunb.  Obf. 
This  is  much  allied  to  the  preceding  infedl,  and  inhabits  the 
fame  country. 

Cara  bus  coriaceus,  one  of  the  Linntean  fpecies.  This  is 
of  the  apterous  or  winglefs  kind;  its  colour  black  and 
opake;  Ihells  connedled,  with  intricate  fubrugofe  dots. 
Linn.  An  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  called  by  Geoffroy  Bu- 
predis  ater. 

Carabus  glair atus ; apterous,  entirely  black,  very  fmooth, 
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and  gloffy.  Fabf.  Obf.  This  is  the  Carolus  glabratus  of 
Paykull,  and  Car abus  convcxus  of  Herbft.  Inhabits  Ger- 
many and  Sweden.  • ... 

Carabus  v'wlacetts , of  Linn,  and  Paykull,  is  a fpecies 
nearly  allied  to  the  former.  It  is  apterous,  of  a black  colour, 
with  fmooth  (hells,  the  edges  of  which,  and  the  margin  of 
the  thorax  are  violet. 

Carabus purpurafcens , is  of  the  apterous  kind,  and  a black 
colour,  with  (Mated  (hells  ; margins  of  the  thorax  and  (hells 
violet.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabr. 

Carabus  cyaneus,  Carabus  intricatus  of  Linnaeus.  This 
is  apterous,  of  a black  colour : wing-cafes  with  rough  intri- 
cate dots.  Paykull,  Monog.  This  is  called  by  Geoffrey 
Buprejlis  nlgro-violaceus.  Inhabits  woods  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Marfham  defenbes  the  Linnacan  caiabus  intricatus  as  an 
Englifh  fpecies.  Vide  Eut.  Brit. 

Carabus  catenulatus , of  Scopoli.  Carabus  problematicus 
of  Herblt.  This  infedl  bears  a ftrong  reiemblance  to  C. 
purpurafcens,  but  has  the  body  (horter,  and  is  in  other  re- 
fpefts  diftinft.  It  is  of  the  apterous  kind  ; colour  black  ; 
thorax  and  wing-caies  edged  with  azure ; (hells  (Mated, 
and  marked  with  a triple  row  of  impreffed  dots. 

Carabus  caroliuus.  Apterous,  black  ; thorax  and  (hells 
very  lmooth,  and  braffy-green.  Inhabits  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  the  cabinet  of  Gygot  d’Orcy 
of  France.  It  is  of  a large  fize  with  the  head  black,  and 
braffy  behind  ; thorax  braffy  with  an  impreffed  dorfal  line  ; 
(hells  without  fpots  ; body  and  legs  black.  Fabr. 

Carabus  bifpanus.  Apterous,  black;  thorax  azure; 
wing-cales  rough  and  golden.  Fabr.  Found  by  Prof.  Vahl 
in  Spain.  Obf.  The  body  is  black;  margins  of  the  (hells 
azure  ; legs  black. 

Carabus  monilis,  a native  of  Saxony,  Hybner.  This  is 
black,  wi:h  the  thorax  coppery;  (hells  (Mated,  coppery  - 
green,  with  three  (freaks  of  oblong  elevated  dots.  Size  of 
the  following  fpecies. 

Carabus  hortenfts.  Apterous, black,  (hells fomewhat  rough 
with  a triple  feries  of  hollow  bronzed  dots,  and  azure  margin. 
Linn.  A native  of  Europe,  and  inhabits  England,  Donov. 
Brit.  Inf.  This  is  the  carabus  violaceus  of  De  Geer.  Co- 
lour variable  from  black  to  greenifh  or  braffy-green.  Found 
in  gardens  chiefly.  About  an  inch  in  length. 

Carabus  gemmatus.  Apterous,  black,  (hells  (Mated  with 
a triple  feries  of  double,  or  two-lobed  braffy  dots.  Fabr. 
Carabus  Jiriatus  of  De  Geer.  An  European  fpecies. 

Carabus  concolor.  Apterous,  black,  wing-cafes  ftriated, 
with  a triple  feries  of  excavated  dots.  Fabr. 

This  inhabits  Germany.  Size  fmaller  than  carabus  hcr- 
tenjis.  The  head  is  black,  gloffed  with  copper,  and  imma- 
culate; thorax  Hack,  (lightly  tinged  with  azure;  excavated 
dots  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  (hells,  not  braffy  as  in  horten- 
fis,  and  the  body  black. 

Carabus  tadatus.  A North  American  fpecies  of  the 
apterous  kind,  and  black  colour ; (hells  fomewhat  fmooth, 
fufeous,  with  a triple  feries  of  excavated  dots.  Fabr.  Obf. 
The  future  of  the  (hells  is  black. 

Carabus  irregularis.  This  is  apterous ; head  and  thorax 
coppery  : (hells  more  dufky,  wi,th  the  margins,  and  triple 
feries  of  excavated  dots  coppery.  Found  in  decayed  beech 
trees  in  Europe.  Helwig. 

This  refembles  carabus  hortenfis  : the  antennte  are  black 
with  the  fir  ft  joint  ferruginous,  its  head  eoppery,  and  mouth 
black  ; (hells  irregularly  punftured  ; and  body  black. 

Carabus  arvenfis.  Apterous,  black,  and  coppery; 
(hells  ftriated  with  a triple  feries  of  hollow  dots-  Paykull, 
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Monogr.  Inhabits  Europe,  principally  Germany.  Pro* 
bably  the  fame  as  Carabus  catenulatus , Marfti.  Ent.  Brit. 

Carabus  buvgaricus.  Apterous,  black;  (hells  very 
fmooth,  and  punctured  with  a triple  row  of  black  dots. 
Inhabits  Hungary,  Smidt.  Obf.  The  body  is  entirely 
black,  and  the  margins  are  not  bluifti,  as  in  fome  analogous- 
infefts. 

Carabus  retufus.  An  infeft  the  fize  of  C.  bortenjis, 
found  on  the  fhores  of  Pacagonia,  and  preierved  in  the  Bank- 
lian  cabinet.  This  is  apterous;  (hells  ftriated,  greenifh,  with 
a triple  feries  of  braffy  hollow  dots,  and  retufe  at  the  bafe. 
Fabr.  Obf.  The  antennae  ofthisinfeft  are  brown,  but  at  the 
bafe  black  ; the  bead  greenifh,  with  black  mouth  ; thorax 
green  and  impreffed  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe;  (hells  with  cre- 
nated  (Mac  ; body  black. 

Carabus  Madera.  Apterous,  black,  with  the  (hells  rc- 
tufe  at  the  bafe. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian 
cabinet  found  at  Madeira.  Much  allied  to  the  preceding  ; 
the  antennae  black  with  fufeous  apex  ; (hells  (lightly  ftriated, 
and  marked  with  a triple  feries  of  minute  greenifh  impreffei 
dots  : legs  black. 

Carabus  convexus.  Apterous,  convex,  black,  fmooth, 
with  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax  emarginate.  Paykull. 
A native  of  Germany. 

Carabus  auratus.  Apterous  ; (hells  golden  and  fur- 
rowed; antennae  and  legs  rufous.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Carabus  fplendens.  Apterous;  above  bronzed,  and 
gloffy,  future  of  the  (hells  coppery.  Found  in  Jamaica. 
Bofe.  Obf.  This  is  a large  fpecies.  The  head  is  marked 
with  two  furrows,  and  braffy,  its  mouth  and  antennae  black  j. 
(hells  very  fmooth ; body  black.  Carabus  fplendidus  of 
Gmelin. 

Carabus  futuralis.  An  infedf  rcfembling  the  foregoing 
that  inhabits  Terra  del  Fuego,  defcribed  by  Fabricius, 
from  a fpecimen  in  the  Banklian  cabinet.  This  is  of  the 
apterous  kind;  lhells  ftriated,  and  greenish  with  golden  future. 

The  antennae  of  this  fpecies  are  dark  brown,  ferruginous  at 
the  bafe  ; head  green,  mouth  fufeous  ; thorax  green  with 
golden  margin  ; (hells  (lightly  ftriated  with  a triple  feries  of 
ferruginous  dots  ; breaft  greenidi  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Carabus  nitens.  Apterous;  (hells  rough,  greenidi,  with 
longitudinal  raifed  lines,  golden  margin,  and  black  legs. 
Linn.  Carabus  aitraus  of  Degeer. 

Carabus  auronitens.  Nearly  allied  to  the  former;  it  is 
of  the  apterous  kind,  with  rough  greenidi  (hells  marked 
with  three  longitudinal  raifed  lines,  and  rufous  thighs.  In- 
habits Germany. 

Carabus  morbillofus . Apterous;  thorax  coppery;  (hells 
ftriated,  coppery,  with  longitudinal  elevated  dots,  and  nigged 
furrows.  Fabr. 

Carabus  rugofus.  Apterous,  black;  (hells  with  rugofe 
(trice,  and  three  rows  of  elevated  dots  between  them.  De- 
fcribed by  Fabricius  from  the  cabinet  of  Seheftedt  as  a 
native  of  Morocco ; it  is  twice  the  fize  of  carabus  gra- 
nulatus. 

Carabus  clathatus.  Apterous,  blackidi-braffy,  with  rows 
of  coppery  excavated  dots  between  the  (Mas.  Linn.  Inha- 
bits Europe. 

Carabus  granulatus.  Apterous,  blackifh  ; (hells  braffy, 
with  rows  of  oblong  raifed  dots  between  the  (Mae.  Linn,  &c. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Carabus  rojiratus.  Apterous;  diells  fmooth,  and  black, 
and  wider  than  the  thorax  ; head  very  narrow. 

This  is  an  European  fpecies,  and  has  been  defcribed  by 
authors  under  various  names ; Degeer  calls  it  carabus  coadu- 
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natus,  Linnjeus  tenebrio  rollratus,  and  Paykull  as  we'll  as 
Fabricius  carabus  rollratus,  and  by  Fabricius  in  his  appendix 
cychrus  rollratus. 

Carabus  attenuatus.  Apterous,  black,  (hells  (lightly 
gl,  fled  with  coppery,  with  a triple  feries  of  elevated  dots  ; 
thorax  narrower  ; head  very  narrow.  Panzer,  &c.  This  in- 
habits Europe,  particularly  Germany  : in  the  lad  work  of 
Fabricius  it  Hands  in  the  new  genus  cychrus  under  the  fpe- 
cific  name  of  attenuatus. 

Carabus  elevatus.  Apterous;  thorax  with  reflected 

margin;  (hells  violaceous ; body  black.  Fabricius. 

This  and  the  following  fpecies  inhabit  South  America, 
and  are  deferibed  from  the  Hunterian  mufeutn. 

Carabus  unicolor.  Apterous;  thorax  with  refledled 
margin  ; body  black,  and  (hells  (friated. 

Carabus  attelabo'ules . Apterous,  black;  thorax  forne- 
what  heart-fhaped,  and  narrow  ; head  attenuated  behind  ; 
(hells  grooved  and  furrowed.  Fabr.  An  Indian  fpecies,  in 
the  Banldian  cabinet. 

Carabus  leucophthahnus.  Apterous,  black  ; (hells  ftriated  ; 
thorax  with  (hort  impreffed  lines  at  the  bafe.  Linn.  Inha- 
bits Europe,  and  is  found  in  England. 

Carabus  planus.  Winged,  depreffed,  black,  with  llight- 
ly  ftriated  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Ent.  Syft.  Carabus  fpiniger  of 
Paykull,  and  carabus  obfolelus  of  Faun.  Etrufc.  Obi.  Mr. 
Marftiam  in  his  Ent.  Brit,  confiders  this  infedt  the  fame  as 
the  foregoing  ; namely,  carabus  leucophthalmus  of  Linn.  Fa- 
bricius tells  us  it  is  rather  larger,  and  has  the  body  entirely 
black,  and  without  fpots  ; thorax  heartfhaped,  fmooth,  and 
without  the  little  impreffed  lines  at  the  bafe  as  in  the  former 
infeft. 

Carabus Jlrialulus.  Winged,  black  ; thorax  at  the  bafe 
with  an  impreffed  dot  ; wing  cafes  ftriated,  and  glabrous  in 
the  middle.  Deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  the  Banldian  ca- 
binet. Inhabits  the  (hores  of  Patagonia. 

Carabus  fululofus.  Winged,  pale;  head,  and  dorfal 
fpot  on  the  body  black.  Fabr.  A native  of  Saxony. 

Carabus  arenarius.  Winged,  pale;  with  two  black 
dorfal  fpots  on  the  wing- cafes.  Inhabits  fandy  (hores  of 
Wales.  Deferibed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  Fabr. 

Carabus  lateralis.  Winged,  black;  thor.x  and  (hells 
margined  with  ferruginous.  An  European  fpecies,  and  in- 
habits woods.  Daldorf. 

Carabus  rufeornis.  Winged,  black;  wing-cafes  fur- 
rowed, and  (lightly  downy ; antennse  and  legs  rufous. 
Paykull,  &c.  Common  in  woods  in  Europe.  Inhabits 
England.  Lifter,  Marfham,  See. 

Carabus  picicornis.  An  Italian  fpecies  of  the  winged 
kind,  with  the  head,  antenna;,  and  legs  rufous.  Muf. 
Allioni. 

Carabus  jlavicornis.  Winged,  black;  margin  of  the 
thorax,  with  the  antennas,  and  legs  yellowilh.  Paykull.  In- 
habits Saxony.  Hybner. 

Carabus  fulvipes.  Winged,  black;  thorax  canalicu- 
lated  ; (hells  ftriated  and  fmooth  ; antennas  and  legs  fmooth. 
inhabits  the  woods  in  Germany.  Smidt. 

Carabus  p'iceus.  Winged;  thorax  grooved  with  two 
flrias  on  each  fide  ; antennas  and  (hanks  of  the  legs  piceous, 
or  pitchy.  Linn,  and  Schaeffer.  Found  in  European  woods. 

Carabus  femoralis.  Winged;  head  and  thorax  braffy  ; 
wing-cafes  du(ky,  and  ftriated ; thighs  rufous.  Inhabits 
Sierra  Leona.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Carabus  terricola.  Winged,  black,  and  gloffy  ; wing- 
cafes  with  fmooth  llvise  ; extremity  of  the  antennas,  and  the 
legs  rufous.  Paykull,  Monogr.  Inhabits  Germany,  and  is 
found  under  ftones.  Fabr. 

Carabus  madidus.  Winged ; thorax  with  an  impreffed 


black  dot  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  ; thighs  rufous.  Paykull* 
Inhabits  England. 

Carabus  americanus.  Winged,  black  ; thorax,  antennse, 
and  legs  ferruginous.  A native  of  America. 

Carabus  jam/r.  Winged;  thorax  ferruginous;  wing- 
cafes  azure.  Fabr.  Carabus  bicolor  cf  Olivier.  Inhabits 
Carolina.  Obf.  The  antennse  are  villous,  black,  with  the 
firft  joint  rufous  : head  advanced,  cylindrical,  and  brown  5 
body  black,  with  ferruginous  feet. 

Carabus  fumans.  Winged,  entirely  ferruginous,  except 
the  wing-cafes,  which  are  blue-black.  Inhabits  America, 

Carabus  crepitans.  Winged  ; head,  thorax,  and  legs 
ferruginous;  wing-cafes  black.  Linn.  Le  buprefte  a tete, 
corcelet  et  pattes  rouges  et  etuis  bleus.  Geoffr. 

This  is  the  bombardier  of  French  wi iters  mentioned  in 
the  introduction,  which  is  faid  to  pofftfs  the  faculty  of 
terrifying  its  enemies  by  repeated  loud  explofions  and  fetid 
vapours  emitted  from  the  vent,  whence  its  name  crepitans, 
“ TerrefaCtus  crepitu  ani  hoftem  pellere  tentat.”  This  fin- 
gular  fpecies  inhabits  Europe.  Mr.  Marfham  deferibes  it 
as  a native  of  this  country.  Ent.  Brit.  Fabricius  fpeaks  of 
a variety  of  this  fpecies  about  half  the  fize,  that  occurs  in 
Germany. 

Carabus  fclopcta.  Ferruginous;  wing-cafes  azure  ; with 
the  future  at  the  bafe  ferruginous.  Fabr.  Found  abundant 
in  France  under  ftones.  It  is  much  fmaller  than  C.  creoi- 
tans ; there  is  a rare  varietyr  of  it  in  which  the  future  is  the 
fame  colour  as  the  vying-cafes. 

' Carabus  fpinibarbis.  Winged,  azure  ; mouth,  antenna?, 
and  (hanks  rufous.  Inhabits  England.  Marfham. 

Carabus  teneoc ephalvs.  Winged,  biuifh-black  with  dil- 
ated wing-cafes,  and  a rufous  foot  on  the  pofterior  part. 
Fabr. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  South  American  iflatids,  and  allied 
in  appearance  to  the  former.  The  head  is  braffy-green,  and 
gloffy.  Antennse  black,  with  the  firft  joint  rufous.  Thorax 
heart-fhaped,  punCIured,  braffy-green  with  a fmali  impreffed 
line  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe. 

Carabus  humeralis.  Winged,  black  with  ftriated  wing- 
cafes;  fpot  at  the  bafe,  and  the  legs  rufous.  Inhabits 
Italy.  AJlioni. 

Carabus  trilobus.  Winged,  braffy-green  ; wing-cafes 
with  two  white  fpots;  antennas  and  legs  yellow.  A native 
of  Guinea.  Ifert. 

Carabus  mxdtipunBatus.  Winged,  fomewhat  braffy  with 
numerous  irregular  impreffed  dots.  Linn,  Paykull,  &c.  In- 
habits Europe. 

Carabus  oblongopundatus.  Winged,  black,  with  ftriated 
wing-cafes,  and  numerous  impreffed  dorfal  fpots.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

Carabus  •variolofus.  Thorax  fomewhat  cordated  or 
heart-fliaped  ; black ; (hells  azure ; bafe  of  the  abdomen 
and  legs  rufous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Auftria. 

Carabus  axillaris.  Ferruginous;  (hells  ftriated,  and 
black,  with  a pale  fpot  at  the  bale.  Inhabits  Auftria. 
Fabr. 

Carabus  cindus.  Winged,  fufeous  ; head  and  thorax 
braffy-green  ; margins  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  legs  pale. 
Inhabits  Coromandel.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Carabus  rufipes.  Winged,  black  ; antennas,  legs,  and 
margin  of  the  wing  cafes  rufous.  Fabr.  Muf.  Lund.  Native 
place  unknown. 

Carabus  niticlulus . Winged,  black  ; margin  of  the 
wing-cafes  (hining-braffy.  Inhabits  Kamtfchatka.  Bankfian 
cabinet.  Obf.  The  head  and  thorax  black,  gioffed  with 
coppery  ; wing-cafcs  ftriated,  the  Urine  punctured  alternate- 
ly, Legs  black. 
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Car  ABUS  Dian/e.  Winged,  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; 
lunule  at  the  bafe,  and  the  legs  ferruginous,  inhabits  Sax- 
ony. Hybner,  See. 

This  is  of  the  middle  fize  ; head  fmooth,  black  ; antenna: 
ferruginous.  Thorax  hcart-fhaped,  and  grooved ; body- 
black  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Car abus  agilis.  Winged,  rufous  ; wing-cafes  and  ab- 
domen black.  Paykull.  Inhabits  Sweden.  The  crown  of 
the  head  is  black,  and  the  wing-cafes  truncated. 

Car  abus  ruficollis.  Winged  ; thorax  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  truncated,  ilriated,  greenifh  ; head  flat,  and  black.  Fabr. 

Deferibed.  as  a native  of  South  America  from  a fpecimen 
in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize  ; 
antcnr.se  black,  -with  fufeous  tips  ; thorax  elongated,  heart- 
fhaped,  and  (lightly  grooved  ; wing-cafes  Aiming  ; abdomen 
black  with  ferruginous  vent ; legs  black,  thighs  rufous  at 
the  bafe. 

Caraeus  olens.  Winged  ; thorax  rufous  ; wing-cafes 
fufeous  with  three  rufous  Ipots.  Inhabits  Italy.  Bofc. 

This  infeft  very  much  refembles  a cicindela.  The  body 
is  of  the  middle  fize,  elongated,  and  more  deprefied  than 
ufcal  in  the  carabus  genus.  The  antennse  are  ferruginous, 
with  the  Aril  joint  longeft,  iucurvated,  and  thick  at  the  end  ; 
head  black  and  glofly,  mouth  ferruginous  ; (hells  Aightly 
ilriated  ; legs  rufous, 

Carabus  fafeiatus.  Winged;  thorax  rufous  ; (hells  yel- 
low ilh  with  a common  black  band.  Paykull,  &c.  Inhabits 
Sweden. 

Carabus  atricapillus.  Winged;  thorax  rufous;  wing- 
cafes  teliaceous,  and  obtufe  ; head  black.  Linn.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Confidered  by  Fabricius  and  others  as  a variety 
only  of  Paykull’s  carabus  agilis.  It  varies  frequently  in 
having  the  margins  of  the  (hells  black.  This  infedt  is  found 
in  England. 

Carabus  4- pujlulatus . Winged,  yellow,  with  fufeous 
wing-cafes,  each  marked  with  two  yellow  Ipots.  1'abr. 

Inhabits  Africa.  Deferibed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 
This  is  an  infedt  of  fmall  fize;  its  antennse  are  fufeous; 
thorax  heart-fhaped,  yellow  with  an  imprelfed  dorfal  line; 
wing. cafes  Aightly  Ilriated  and  truncated, 

Carabus  oblongns.  Winged,  black ; thorax  oblong ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated,  fufeous,  with  yellow  antennae  and  legs. 
A native  of  Germany.  Smidt.  Obf.  This  is  a fmall  infed, 
with  a black  Alining  head,  and  yellow  feelers  ; thorax 
grooved,  black,  and  Alining  ; ftriae  on  the  wing-cafes  crena- 
ted  ; abdomen  pitchy. 

Carabus  rubens.  Winged;  thorax  ferruginous;  wing- 
cafes  rounded,  teliaceous,  with  the  head  fufeous.  Inhabits 
Germany.  Fabr.  This  very  much  refembles  carabus  atri- 
capillus ; the  (bells  are  ftriated,  and  without  fpots  the  head 
fufeous. 

2d  Sedlion.  ’Thorax  narrowed  behind. 

Carabus  venator.  Apterous,  black,  with  fmooth  wing- 
cafes,  and  a grey  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Senegal. 
G.ivier.  Obf.  The  head  is  advanced,  and  very  large,  with 
each  fide  of  the  front  imprefted  ; thorax  behind  with  acute 
margin  ; wing-cafes  glabrous,  and  fmooth. 

Carabus  fu/ca/us.  Apterous,  biack,  -vith  margin  of  the 
thorax  white  ; wing-cafes  furrowed,  margin  and  three  fpots 
white.  Olivier.  This  inhabits  Senegal,  and  refembles  the 
preceding  ; at  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes  is  a fmall  oblique 
white  line,  a white  dot  before,  another  behind  the  middle, 
and  one  at  the  apex, 

Carabus  nimrod.  Apterous,  black  ; wing-cafes  farrow- 
ed with  two  remote  villous  grey  fpots.  Olivier.  This  alfo 
is  a native  of  Senegal.  The  body  is  black ; thorax  imma- 
culate. 


ABUS, 

Carabus  i o-guttatus.  Apterous,  black  ; (hells  with  nine 
furrows,  and  ten  white  dots.  Linn.  Inhabits  Africa.  Called 
by  Degeer  carabus  alboguttatus. 

Carabus  6-guttatus.  Apterous,  black  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth  ; with  two  grey  fpots.  Inhabits  India.  Olivier, 
Donov.  Inf.  Ind.  &c.  This  is  of  a large  fize  ; th-  ftiield 
is  fquare.  and  entire  : jaws  advanced,  bent,  and  pointed  ; 
legs  black. 

Carabus  \-guttatus.  Apterous,  black  ; thorax  with  two 
large  pitchy  tubercles,  and  a fmall  grey  dot  on  each  Ade  ; 
wing-cafes  furrowed;  with  elevated  carinatcd  lines,  and 
two  remote  grev  fpots.  A native  of  Africa. 

Carabus  -j-guttatus.  Apterous,  black  ; above  brown  ; 
(hells  ftriated  with  feven  white  dots.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Carabus  tabidus.  Apterous,  black;  wing-cafes  with  ru- 
gofe  furrows.  Fabricius. 

Deferibed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet  as  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  fize  is  about  half  that  of  carabus 
4-guttatus  ; the  front  is  grooved  on  each  fide  ; thorax  with 
two  railed  dorlal  lines  on  the  back  part ; wing-cafes  rather 
pointed  behind  ; body  deep  black. 

Carabus  nigripennis.  Apterous,  rufous  ; (hells  grooved, 
and  black.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Voet.  &c. 

Carabus  •variegatus.  Apterous;  wing-cafes  flat  and 
fmooth,  with  white  linuate  margin  and  fpots  on  the  difk. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  deferibed  by  Forfkal.  Obf. 
The  eyes  are  teftaceons  ; lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  whi- 
ti(h  ; wing-cafes  with  five  white  dots  in  the  di(k  ; body 
black. 

Carabus  exelamationis.  Apterous;  margin  of  the  tho- 
rax white  ; wing-cafes  with  a white  margin,  line,  and  dot  in 
the  middle.  Fabricius.  From  Barbary. 

Carabus  trilineatus.  Apterous,  black  ; edges  of  the 
thorax  white  ; wing-cafes  whitifh,  with  black  line  and  fu* 
ture.  Inhabits  Germany.  Deferibed  by  Thunberg  under 
the  name  of  carabus  lineatus. 

Carabus  cephalates.  Winged,  black,  very  fmooth,  with 
convex  thorax.  Linn. 

Carabus  ciciudelcidss . Apterous,  and  black;  wing- 
cafes  ovate,  flat,  ferruginous,  and  villous  edged  with  white. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Stockb.  Tranf. 

Carabus  lavigaiiit.  Winged,  black,  deprefied  ; thorax 
and  (hells  very  fmooth.  Inhabits  Coromandel. 

Carabus  interrupts.  Winged,  black  ; thorax  and  wingr 
cafes  remote.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  Herbft.  Scarites 
clypeatus.  Roffi. 

Carabus  trkufpidatus.  Winged,  black  ; antennae,  and 
legs  ferruginous ; Ihield  tricufpidate.  Inhabits  Barbary. 
Muf.  Deslontaines. 

Cara.bus  calydon'tus.  Winged;  head  with  an  obtufe 
projecting  horn  ; mandibles  horntd. 

Scarites  calydonius,  Roffi.  This  kind  inhabits  Italy. 
The  head  is  large  with  a large  obtufe  comprefted  horn  in 
front  ; mandibles  with  a ltrong  rec*urved  tooth  ; (hells  punc- 
tured in  ilrite. 

Carabus  compLmatus.  Winged,  yellowifh,  with  two 
black  bands  on  the  wing-cafes.  Linn.  Found  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

Carabus  limaculatus.  Winged,  black  ; head  and  wing  ! 
cafes  truncated  ; dot  at  the  bafe,  and  band  in  the  middle 
ferruginous.  Linn.  Inhabits  India.  Donov.  Inf.  Ind. 
Obf.  The  thorax  is  variable  in  this  fpecies,  being  fometimes 
yellow,  fometimes  black,  and  not  unfrequently  fpotted. 

Carabus  tripujlulatus.  Winged,  black  ; with  two  yellow 
fpots  o.n  each  wing-cafe,  the  pofterior  ones  approximate ; 
legs  yellow. 
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A native  of  Sinm.  Size  of  the  laft  fpecies,  and  which, 
as  Fabric! us  intimates,  may  prove  to  be  only  a variety  of  it. 
The  head  is  flat,  fmooth,  and  black,  with  the  mouth  tefta- 
ccotis  ; thorax  flat,  fmooth,  black  arid  without  fpots  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated,  black  with  two  large  yellow  fpots  ; the  legs 
yellow,  with  a Angle  tooth  on  the  anterior  fhanks. 

Car abus  6-fujflulatus.  Rufous  with  black  wing-cafes, 
and  three  red  dots.  Inhabits  the  Fait  Indies.  Edler. 

The  head  and  thorax  are  rufous  ; wing  cafes  ftriated,  and 
black,  the  red  fpot  at  the  tip  lunate  ; abdomen  rufous  with 
black  margin  ; legs  rufous. 

3d  Section.  Thorax  fquare. 

Car. abus  var'tolofus.  Apterous,  black  ; fhells  fprinkled 
with  irregular  imprefled  dots. 

Inhabits  Tranfylvania.  Saldoner.  It  is  of  a large  fize, 
and  entirely  black  : antennae  black  with  fufqous  tips  ; thorax 
margined  ; fhells  connefted,  and  varioufly  fprinkled  with 
large  irregular  imprefled  dots,  fome  of  which  are  confluent. 

Car  abus  friola.  Apterous,  depreffed  ; black  ; two  im- 
prefled lines  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax  at  the  bafe  ; fhells 
ilriated.  Fabr. 

Much  allied  to  carabus  leucophthalmus,  but  is  broader, 
and  more  depreffed  ; the  colour  is  entirely  black.  Inhabits 
Saxony. 

Carabus  metallicus . Apterous,  black,  with  a fmall 
imprefled  line  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax  at  the  bafe  ; 
thorax  and  fhells  braffy.  A native  of  Saxony.  Smaller 
than  the  preceding.  Head  black  ; feelers  fomevvhat  fer- 
ruginous ; thorax  brafiy,  firming,  and  grooved  in  the  mid- 
dle ; fhdls  flightly  ftriated  ; body  black.  There  is  a variety 
of  it  with  dufky  thorax ; and  coppery  fhells.  Hybner, 
&c. 

Carabus  politus.  Winged,  gloffy-black  ; wing-cafes 
ftriated  ; antennas  rufous.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Defcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Lund.  In  fize  and  appear- 
ance it  much  refembles  C.  leucophthalmus;  the  head 
is  large  and  exferted  ; antennae  rufous  with  the  firft 
joint  black  ; lip  heart-fhaped  ; jaws  ftrong  and  thick  at  the 
extremity  ; thorax  grooved  ; body  black. 

4th  Section.  Thorax  rounded,  with  a Jlightly  prominent 
ohiuj’e  margin. 

Carabus  alternans.  Apterous,  black  ; fhells  with  reti- 
culated ft  rise,  which  are  broader  alternately,  and  marked 
with  a triple  feries  of  elevated  brafiy-dots  retufe  at  the  tip. 
Fabricius. 

This  infedl  refembles  the  next  fpecies  ; the  antennse  are 
black,  cinereous  at  the  tip  ; head  large  ; eyes  globular,  pro- 
minent, and  teftacecus  ; thorax  black,  and  immaculate  ; fhells 
deeply  ftriated,  and  interfered  with  fmaller  ones,  the  longi- 
tudinal ftrise  alternately  broader  ; and  three  ftreaks  of  oblong 
raifed  brafl’y  dots ; legs  black.  Inhabits  South  American 
iflands. 

Carabus  calichs.  Apterous,  black  ; {hells  with  crenated 
ftrise  ; the  ftrise  equal,  and  marked  with  a triple  row  of  in- 
dented golden  dots.  Inhabits  South  American  iflands.  Muf. 
von  Rohr.  Obf.  The  antennae  are  reddifn  at  the  tip,  and  on 
each  fide  near  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes  is  a Angle  golden 
dot. 

Carabus  fericeus.  Apterous,  black  ; an  imprefled  dot 
on  each  fide  the  thorax  at  the  bafe  ; fhells  fomewhat  ftriated, 
with  a triple  row  of  braffy  dots.  Inhabits  Germany.  Smidt. 
Allied  to  the  two  preceding,  but  diftindt.  The  antennae  are 
black,  at  the  tip  ful’cous  ; head  black  ; thorax  and  body  black. 
Fabr. 

Carabus  porcatus.  Apterous,  black  ; fhells  ftriated  and 
granulated  at  the  tip. 

' Inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  defcribed  by  Fabricius  from 


a fpecimen  in  the  Eankfian  cabinet.  This  is  of  a moderate, 
fize. 

Carabus  refexus.  Apterous,  black;  wing-cafes  fur- 
rowed, with  two  yellow  fpots.  Inhabits  Coromandel.  Obf. 
The  head  is  black,  and  imprefled  on  each  tide  ; thorax  un- 
equally punHured,  and  flightly  reflefted  at  the  edge  ; 
fhells  connected,  with -eight  grooves  ; legs  black. 

Carabus  angulatus.  Apterous,  hairy,  an<1  black  ; thorax 
canaliculated  ; fhells  grooved,  with  two  interrupted  yellow 
bands.  Inhabits  Coromandel.  Fabr. 

Carabus  cqjfuleus.  Apterous,  black  ; thorax  margined  ; 
fhells  fmooth.  Found  in  France.  Bofc. 

Carabus  flpho'tdes.  Apterous,  black,  with  margined 
thorax  ; fhells  ftriated,  punftured,  with  rows  of  larger  punc- 
tures. Inhabits  France  and  Italy.  Refit. 

Carabu  s glohofus . Apterous,  black,  with  convex  thorax, 
and  ftriated  (hells.  A native  of  Morocco.  Se'nelledt. 

Carabu  s indngdtar.  Apterous  ; fhells  very  fmooth,  with 
a triple  row  of  brafiy  dots.  Inhabits  Barbary.  Believed  to 
be  the  caralus  auropunBatus  of  Pay  kull. 

Carabus  fycophanta. . Winged  ; glofiy-violet ; wing-cafes 
golden  and  ftriated,  Linn.  Inhabits  wood’s  in  Europe. 

Carabus  inquiflor.  Winged  ; wing- cafes  ftriated,  braffy  - 
green,  with  a triple  feries  of  dots.  Linn.  A native  of 
Europe,  and  frequents  woods. 

Carabu  s ferutator.  Winged  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  green- 
ifti,  with  a triple  feries  of  dots;  thorax  azure;  margin  re- 
flected and  golden.  Inhabits  Virginia.  Fabricius. 

Carabus  reticulatus.  Winged,  black;  wing-cafes  reti- 
culated, brafiy-green  ; the  margin  of  the  thorax  greenifh. 
Inhabits  Europe.  Zfchuck. 

In  fize  and  appearance  refembles  carabus  inquifitor  ; the 
antennas  are  black,  with  the  laft  joint  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  very  finely  reticulated. 

Carabus  longicornis.  Winged,  black  ; head  and  thorax, 
dotted  ; wing-cafes  with  crenated  ftrise  ; antennse  and  legs 
ferruginous.  A native  of  Morocco.  Fabr.  Obf.  Tim 
antennee  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  whence  its  fpeciiic 
name  longicornis:  the  head  is  black,  with  ferruginous  feelers ; 
thorax  rounded  at  the  fides,  dotted,  and  black  ; wing-cafes 
black,  and  without  fpots  ; thighs  blackilh. 

Carbbus  brevico/lis.  Winged,  black,  with  ferruginous 
antennae. 

This  infeft  inhabits  Germany.  Helwig. 

Carabus  rotundlcollis.  Pitchy-ferruginous;  fhells  paler 
antennae  and  legs  pale  teftaceous.  Inhabits  England.. 
Marfh.  Ent.  Brit. 

Carabus  ochropus.  Pitchy  black  antenrae  and  legs 
pale  teftaceous.  A native  of  England.  Marfham. 

Carabus  punclulatus.  Winged,  depreffed,  black  ; fhells 
punctured,  flightly  ftriated,  and  retufe  at  the  bafe.  In- 
habits Saxony.  Paykull,  &c. 

The  head  is  fmooth  and  black  ; antennse  fhort  and 
brownith  ; thorax  fmooth,  black,  and  immaculate  ; wing- 
cafes  nearly  fmooth  ; body  black ; fhanks  of  the  legs 
fpinous. 

Carabus  ohfeurus.  Black  and  winged  ; thorax  dotted  • 
wing  cafes  ftriated  ; legs  piceous.  Inhabits  Saxonv,  Hyb- 
ner ; and  England,  Marfham.  Rather  larger  than  carabus 
ruficornis. 

Carabus  micans.  Winged;  fhells  Aiming  gold  with  a 
teftaceous  fpot  at  the  tip  ; legs  rufous.  Country  unknown. 
Bofc.  Obi.  The  head  is  fmooth  and  coppery ; thorax 
grooved,  and  glofled  with  green  ; body  black. 

Carabus  bicolor.  Winged;  above  black,  beneath  fer- 
ruginous. Inhabits  North  America.  This  refembles  cara- 
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bus  obfcurus,  but  differs  in  having  all  the  lower  furface  with 
the  legs  and  antennae  ferruginous. 

Carabus  holofericeus . Winged,  filky-black  ; head  braffy 
and  (hieing.  Fabr.  Obf.  The  head  is  braffy,  with  the 
mouth  and  antennae  black ; wing-cafes  ftriated : legs 

black. 

Car.  abus  fulcatus.  Winged,  black  ; thorax  variolous; 
wing-cafes  grooved,  with  a ferruginous  fpot  in  the  middle. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fabr. 

Caras  us  2 -notatus.  Winged,  black;  head  with  two 
rufous  dots  in  front  ; antennae  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
G ertnany.  Daldorf. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  entirely  black  ; head  fmooth 
and  gloffy  ; thorax  fmooth  ; wing-cafes  ftriated;  legs 
variable  from  red  to  black. 

Carabus  fulvicollls.  Winged,  azure  ; mouth,  thorax, 
and  thighs  rufous  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  truncated.  In- 
habits Barbary.  Fabr. 

Carabus  pilicornis.  Winged;  (hells  ftriated  with  im- 
preffed  dots ; antennae  hairy.  Fabr.  Inhabits  England. 
X)onov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Carauvs  fetnipunflatus.  Winged  ; thorax  roundifh  ; wing- 
cafes  fufeous,  ftriated,  with  anterior  hyaline  fpots,  and  dots 
on  the  polterior  half.  A new  fpecies  lately  difeovered  in 
South  Wales.  IDonov.  Tour.  i8oj. 

Carabus  c&rulefcens.  Winged,  bluifh black,  with  ftriated 
wing-cafes ; antennae  at  the  bafe  red.  Linn.  Carabus 
< virens . Myller.  Obf.  This  fpecies  varies  in  colour  from 
bluifh  to  braffy,  coppery  and  green. 

Carabus  lepidus.  Winged,  braffy-green  ; thorax  with 
two  itriae  on  each  fide  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Fabr.  Carabus 
lepidus.  Lefke.  Itin.  A native  of  Europe. 

Carabus  fchach.  Winged,  black,  with  ftriated  wing- 
cafes,  and  a large  oblong  fpot  behind  ; antennae  and  legs 
rufous. 

This  kind  inhabits  South  America,  and  refembles  in  fize 
and  appearance  carabus  pilicornis.  The  head  is  black  ; 
flriae  on  the  wing-cafes  crenated  ; body  black. 

Carabus  cupreus.  Winged,  coppery;  bafe  of  the  an- 
tennae red.  Linn.  Inhabits  woods  in  Europe. 

Carabus  rauii/fx.  Winged,  braffy-green  ; antennae  and 
legs  rufous.  Found  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  Bankfian  Ca- 
binet. 

This  is  of  a fmall  fize  ;-  head  braffy,  and  fhining ; mouth 
ferruginous,  polterior  part  of  the  thorax  with  an  impreffion 
on  each  fide  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  fubretufe  at  the 

tip. 

Carabus  W^w.  Winged,  braffy- black  ; antennte  and 
legs  black.  Linn.  Very  common  in  fandy  places  in  Europe. 
Obf.  This  is  carabus  ovatus  of  Rofii,  Kelw.  &c.  and  cara- 
bus afftnis,  Schrank. 

Carabus  communis.  Winged,  braffy;  antennae  at  the 
bafe  and  the  (hanks  rufous.  Marfham,  Panzer.  Rather 
fin aller  than  the  former,  and  is  found  in  fimilar  fituations. 
Panzer  fpeaks  of  a variety  that  has  the  legs  entirely  rufous 
iuftead  of  the  (hanks  only. 

Carabus  ovatus.  Winged,  black  ; (hells  ftriated  and 
fmoojth  ; antennas  and  legs  ferruginous.  Fabricius.  Inha- 
bits Saxony. 

Carabus  latus.  Winged,  black;  (hells  with  crenated 
ftriae,  antenna  and  legs  ferruginous.  Linn.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. The  fpecies  is  fometimes  found  in  England,  in 
woods. 

Carabus  abdominalis.  Winged,  black  ; antennas,  di(k 
•of  the  abdomen,  and  legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  the  "Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Fabr. 

Refemblt's  the  former  in  fize  and  afpeft  ; the  head  is 


black  ; feelers  ferruginous  ; thorax  fmooth  and  black  ; (hells 
ftriated,  black,  and  without  fpots. 

Carabus  belopioides.  Winged,  black  ; wing-cafes  with 
fmooth  ftrite  ; antennas  and  legs  black.  A native  of  Ger- 
many. Helwig.  Entirely  refembles  the  Fabrician  carabus 
ovatus,  except  in  being  totally  black. 

Carabus  azureus.  Winged,  azure;  antennas  and  legs 
red.  Bergftr.  Nomencl.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Carabus  erythrocepbalus.  Winged,  black  ; head  rufous ; 
antennas  and  legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

This  is  a native  of  Germany,  and  is  of  a moderate  fize  ; 
the  thorax  is  black  and  gloffy  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  and 
black. 

Carabus  analis.  Winged,  black;  mouth,  antennas, 
vent,  and  legs  ferruginous.  Fabr.  This  refembles  the 
former  in  fize  and  afpect  ; the  head  is  black  ; thorax  black, 
with  an  impreffed  dorfal  line,  and  two  little  impreffed  lines 
at  the  bafe  ; wing-cafes  black,  with  crenated  fialae.  Inha- 
bits Germany.  Smidt. 

Carabus  lineola.  Winged,  ferruginous,  with  a fmall 
black  line  on  the  wing-cafes.  Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian 
Cabinet.  The  fpecies  inhabits  North  America. 

Carabus  ferruginous . Winged,  ferruginous,  and  entirely 
convex.  Mar(h.  Inhabits  England,  and  the  reft  of  Europe. 
C . ferrugineus  of  Linn.  Paykull,  &c. 

Carabus  rufmanus.  Winged,  black,  and  convex  ; an- 
tennas  and  foies  of  the  feet  ferruginous.  Mar(h.  Inhabits 
England. 

Carabus paliens.  Winged,  pale,  with  ftriated  wing-cafes. 
Fabr.  Is  found  in  Saxony. 

Carabus  Surinamenfs.  Winged,  teftaceous ; thorax 
and  wing-cafes  ftriated  and  fufeous.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Carabus  dorfger.  Winged,  ferruginous  ; (hells  with  a 
broad  black  lunule  ; abdomen  black.  Fabr. 

This  is  a native  of  Barbary.  The  head  is  dufley  ; (hells 
ftriated  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Carabus  aterrimus.  Winged  ; thorax  margined, black  ; 
wing-cafes  black,  ftriated,  with  three  impreffed  dots.  In- 
habits woods  in  Europe.  Fabr.  dec. 

Carabus  metis.  Winged,  above  braffy  ; antenna?  and 
legs  ferruginous.  Fabr.  This  is  an  European  fpecies,  and 
inhabits  England.  The  body  varies  from  black  to  ferrugi- 
nous. 

Carabus  nigricornis.  Winged,  green,  downy,  with 
numerous  pun&ures  ; thorax  (hining  golden  ; wing-cafes 
with  obfolete  ftriae  and  du(ky  ; legs  piceous.  Mar(h.  In- 
habits England.  Obf.  This  is  carabus  nitidulus  of  Thun- 
berg. 

Carabus  parumpunblatus.  Winged,  oblong,  and  braffy 
above  ; beneath  black  ; wing  cafes  ftriated,  with  fix  im- 
preffed dots ; (hanks  piceous.  Fabr.  Found  in.  Ger- 
many. 

Carabus  6-punflatus.  Winged;  head  and  thorax 
greenifti  ; wing-cafes  coppery.  Linn.  An  European 
fpecies. 

Carabus  difeoideus.  Winged,  black,  outer  margin  of  the 
wing-cafes,  with  the  antennas,  rufous.  Inhabits  Germany. 
Smidt. 

Carabus  margincitus.  Winged,  green,  margin  of  the 
wing-cafes  and  the  (hanks  teftaceous.  Linn.  Inhabits 
woods  in  Europe. 

Carabus  vejlitus  of  Paykull  and  Fabricius  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a variety  of  the  Linmean  carabus  marginatus . It  is  of 
the  winged  kind,  green-braffy  colour,  with  the  edges  of  the 
thorax,  and  wing-cafes,  with  the  antennae  and  legs  pale. 
Geoffr.  Fabr.  See.  Inhabits  Hungary. 

Carabus palUpcs.  Winged,  black  ; border  of  the  thorax 
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and  wing-cafes,  with  the  kgs  pale.  Defcribed  by  Fabricius 
from  the  Hunterian  Mufeum,  as  a native  of  America.  Obf. 
The  antennae  are  black  pale  at  the  bafe  ; head  black,  with 
ferruginous  mouth  ; fhells  ftriated  ; body  black. 

Carabus  fufcus.  Winged,  fufcous-;  wing-cafes  obfo- 
letely  ilriated  ; antennae,  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  legs 
yellow.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Carabus  nigrita.  Winged,  black  and  gloffy  ; thorax 
cauicuiated  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  A native  of  Europe. 

Carabus  quadrum.  "Winged;  thorax  rounded,  black; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  with  a pale  ftripe.  Inhabits  Senegal. 
JJofc. 

Carabus  melanocephalus.  Winged  ; thorax  and  legs 
ferruginous  ; head  and  wing-cafes  black.  Linn.  Paykull,  &c. 

Ttiis  is  luprejlris  dorfo  rulro  of  Panzer,  and  le  luprefe  nolr 
a corcelct  rouge  of  Geoffr.  Found  in  woods  of  Europe,  and 
in  England.  The  head  is  black  ; wing  cafes  deep  black, 
and  ftriated;  thorax  fed.  Linn.  Fn.  Su. 

Carabus  cjanocephalus.  Winged;  thorax  and  legs  fer- 
ruginous ; head  and  wing-cafes  blue.  Linn.  Inhabits 
European  woods,  and  is  found  in  England.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf. 

Carabus  ruflarlis.  "Winged,  black  ; antennte,  mouth 
and  legs  rufous.  Found  in  Germany.  Smidt.  Size  of  the 
preceding ; body  black  and  gloffy  ; thorax  flightly  canali- 
culated ; wing-cafes  Ilriated ; mandibles  of  the  mouth 
black. 

Carabus  lividus.  Winged,  yellowifh  ; head  and  thorax 
black  ; wing-cafes  fufcous  and  ftriated.  Inhabits  Denmark. 
Lund.  This  infetl  is  of  a fmall  fize.  The  mouth  is  black  ; 
antennas  pale ; thorax  fmooth,  black,  and  without  fpots ; 
body  and  legs  yellowifh. 

Carabus  amethyfinus.  Winged,  azure  ; head  and  thorax 
fhining-braffy.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  as  a native  of  Cayenne,  from  the  cabinet  of 
Von  Rohr.  The  antennae  are  hairy,  brown,  with  ferrugi- 
nous bafe  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; body  azure. 

Carabus  crux-major.  Winged;  thorax  orbiculate  ; wing- 
cafes  black,  with  two  rufous  fpots.  Linn. — Thorax  yellow, 
glabrous  ; wing-cafes  behind  black,  with  two  yellow  fpots. 
Carabus  crux-minor.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit.  Carabus  crux-major . 
Fabricius.  Inhabits  Europe.  Obf.  Carabus  lipujhdatus 
of  Fabricius,  which  that  author  defcribes  as  an  Englilh  in- 
infedl,  and  refers  to  the  cabinet  of  Lee,  is  this  fpeeies. 

Carabus  crux-minor.  Winged  ; thorax  orbiculate  and 
rufous  ; fhells  truncated  and  red,  with  a black  crofs.  Linn. 
Carabus  crux-major.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit.  Le  chevalier  noir 
of  Geoffr.  and  Buprejlis  cruciata  of  Panzer.  This  inhabits 
European  woods,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  preceding  fpeeies, 
found  in  England,  but  rarely. 

Carabus  vittatus.  Winged;  thorax  orbiculate,  and 
rufous ; wing-cafes  black,  with  a white  ftripe.  Inhabits 
North  America.  Fabricius.  Obf.  The  antennae  of  this  are 
black;  head  rufous  ; fcutel  fmall,  and  of  the  fame  colour; 
wing-cafes  glabrous,  with  a longitudinal  white  ftripe  on  a 
black  ground  ; margin  rufous .;  body  ferruginous  with  black 
legs. 

Carabus  turcicus.  Winged  ; thorax  orbiculate  and  ru- 
fous ; wing-cafes  black,  with  a pale  luriule  at  the  bafe. 

The  country  of  this  infedt,  which  Fabricius  defcribes  from 
the  Hunterian  Colledlion,  is  unknown.  The  head  is  black  ; 
mouth  and  antennae  reddifh  ; thorax  margined,  and  without 
fpots  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  flightly  truncated,  black  ; abdo- 
men black  ; legs  pale. 

Carabus  h/emorrhoidalis.  Winged;  thorax  fomewhat 
orbiculated,  and  rufous  ; wing-cafes  black,  and  rufous  at  the 
tip. 


Found  at  Drefden.  Muf.  Romanus.  The  antennas  are 
rufous,  blackilh  at  the  tip  ; head  and  thorax  without  fpots  ; 
wing-cafes  flightly  ftriated,  and  the  body  black. 

Carabus  picipes.  Winged;  thorax  orbiculated,  gloffy- 
black  ; wing-cales  fufcous,  with  ferruginous  legs.  Inhabits 
Sweden.  Paykull. 

Carabus  andrea.  Winged  ; thorax  orbiculated,  Ihining- 
black  ; wing-cafes  pale,  with  a black  fpot  in  the  middle. 
Inhabits  Italy.  Dr.  Ailioni. 

Carabus  elevatus.  Rufous;  wing-cafes  filky  and  pale, 
with  a common  black  band.  Found  in  France.  Bofc. 

Carabus  germanus.  Winged,  azure;  head,  wing-cafes, 
and  legs  teftaceous.  Linn.  Inhabits  woods  of  Germany. 
Schteffer. 

Carabus  velox.  Winged,  blackifh,  antennas  and  legs 
pale  ; wing-cafes  very  obtufe.  Linn.  Found  in  Tandy  places 
in  Europe. — Obf.  The  wing-cafes  are  ftriated,  obtufe,  and 
ahnoft  truncated. 

Carabus  rufefeens.  Winged,  ferruginous,  crown  of  the 
head  and  tail  black.  Fabr.  An  Englilh  fpeeies  in  the 
Hunterian  Coile&ion.  It  is  of  a fmall  fize,  and  entirely 
ferruginous,  except  the  crown  and  tail.  Carabus  rufefeens 
of  Paykull. 

Carabus prceuflus.  Winged,  teftaceous;  crown  of  the 
head,  tip  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  the  abdomen  black.  Inhabits 
Germany.  Smidt.  Obf.  This  is  of  an  oblong  figure;  the 
mouth  and  antennas  are  teftaceous  ; thorax  rounded,  fmooth, 
and  without  fpots;  fhells  ftriated;  body  teftaceous,  with 
black  abdomen  ; legs  teftaceous. 

Carabus  apricarius.  Black  above,  beneath  ferruginous ; 
wing-cafes  with  crenated  ftrise.  Paykull,  Monogr.  Inhabits 
the  fandy  plains  of  Dalekarlia.  Suppofed  to  be  the  carabus 
fulvus  of  Geoff,  and  Degeer. 

Carabus  lunatus.  Winged  ; thorax  orbiculate  and  ru- 
fous ; fhells  yellow,  with  three  black  fpots.  Fabr.  Carabus 
eques,  Schrank,  Beylr.  This  infeit  is  found  in  England. 

Carabus  prafinus.  Winged,  black  : head  ar.d  thorax 
braffy  ; wing-cafes  ferruginous,  with  a large,  common,  black 
fpot  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe.  Fabr.  Carabus  veri- 
danus  of  Paykull. 

Carabus  curfor.  Winged;  thorax  braffy-green  ; fhells 
black,  with  a ferruginous  fpot  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Italy. 
Dr.  Ailioni. 

Carabus  furcatus.  Livid  ; wing-cafes  with  a black  ab- 
breviated line  in  the  middle,  forked  at  the  bafe. 

This  is  of  a fmall  fize,  and  inhabits  America.  The  bead 
is  dufky,  with  a black  fpot  between  the  eyes,  and  the  wing- 
cales  are  ftriated. 

Carabus  (/i/fw.  Winged;  thorax  rufous  ; bead  black  ; 
wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a common  dorfal  fulcous  fpot. 
Inhabits  Germany.  Smidt.  Obf.  This  is  fmall,  and 
has  the  mouth  and  antennae  black  ; thorax  rounded  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  ; legs  rufous. 

Carabus  meridianus.  Winged,  black  ; anterior  part  of 
the  wing-cafes  and  the  legs  teftaceous.  Linn.  Carabus 
meridianus , Paykull.  Inhabits  fandy  places  in  Europe. 

Carabus  vaporariorum.  Winged;  thorax,  anterior  part 
of  the  wing-cafes,  with  the  margin,  antennas,  and  legs  fer- 
ruginous. Linn. 

Carabus  comma.  Winged,  black,  with  fufcous  thorax  ; 
wing-cafes  grey,  with  a linear  black  fpot.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica. Drury. 

Carabus  4-maculatus.  Winged  ; thorax  ferruginous 
and  glabrous  ; v'ing-cafes  very  obtufe  and  fufcous  with 
two  white  fpots.  Linn. 

Carabus  4-guttatus.  Winged;  thorax  deep  black; 
fhells  black,  with  two  white  dots  on  each.  Delcribed  by 
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YYbrictus  as  an  Englifh  in  ft  ft.  Caralus  4- guttatus  of  Carabus  dfcolor.  Above  fhining-azure ; Beneath  terra- 

Paykull.  ginous.  A new  Englifh  fpecies.  Marfh. 

Carabus  ujlulatus.  Winged;  thorax  black  ; wing-cafes  Carabus  immunis.  Blue-black,  with  teftaceous  legs, 
dufky,  with  two  pale  bands.  Inhabits  Europe.  Carabus  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 

ilcntdlus,  Thunberg,  and  Elophorus  rupejlris , Fab r.  Man t.  Carabus  echinatus.  Ferruginous  and  hifpid  ; head  and 
&c.  _ thorax  duiky,  punftured ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  a large 

Carabus  dor  falls.  Winged;  thorax  black  ; (hells  pale,  black  fpot.  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 
with  a large  black  dorfai  fpot.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Ger-  Carabus  lateralis.  Black;  fides  of  the  thorax  behind 
manv.  ferruginous;  legs  pale.  A native  of  England.  Marfh. 

Carabus  biguttatus.  Winged;  thorax  braffy;  wing-  Carabus  punBomaculatus.  Black,  fmooth,  and  gloffy 

cafes  black,  with  a pale  fpot  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  woods  of  fhells  truncated,  with  two  white  fpots.  Inhabits  England. 
Norway.  ' Marfh. 

Carabus  guttula.  Winged,  deep  black,  with  a white  Carabus  acuius.  Braffy-black  and  very  glolfy  ; wing- 
hyaiine  fpot  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  wing-cafes.  A cafes  fomewhat  attenuated,  and  pointed  ; fhanks  pale.  In- 
native of  Germany.  Smidt.  Carabus  riparius  of  Pay-  habits  England.  Marfh. 

kull.  Carabus  femoralis-  Dnfky-black  ; wing- cafes  fomewhat 

Carabus  tejlaceus.  Winged;  head  and  thorax  ferrugi-  truncated  at  the  tip;  thighs  pale  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
nous  ; wung-cafes  teftaceous.  Linn.  Found  in  Europe.  England.  Marfh. 

Carabus  truncatus.  Winged;  thorax  ferruginous ; wing-  Carabus  dilutus.  Pale  ferruginous;  eyes  black;  legs 
cafes  ftriated,  abbreviated,  and  black.  Inhabits  Saxony,  pale  teftaceous.  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 

Hybner.  Carabus  ehgantulus.  Black;  antennae  ferruginous  4 

Carabus  bipunBatus.  Winged,  braffy ; antennae  and  legs  wing-cafes  and  legs  teftaceous.  An  Englifh  fpecies. 
black  ; fhells  with  two  impreffed  dots.  Linn.  An  Euro-  Marfh. 

pean  fpecies.  Carabus  ochropus.  Piceous-black ; antennae  and  legs 

Carabus  abbreviate.  Winged;  thorax  rufous;  wing-  pale  teftaceous.  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 
cafes  abbreviated  and  teftaceous.  Found  among  the  rocks  Carabus  mghnarginatus . Ferruginous-black,  and  rather 
of  Norway.  Fabr.  depreffed  ; ftriae  on  the  wing-cafes  deeply  punftured  ; mar- 

Carabus  celer.  Winged,  braffy,  and  ftiining  ; legs  fer-  gin  of  the  thorax  rough  with  dots.  Inhabits  England, 
ruginous.  Found  among  moffes  in  Europe.  Fabr.  Marfh.  ’ 

Carabus  minutus.  Winged,  black;  fhells  and  legs  Carabus  circulatus.  Black;  antennae,  legs,  and  margin 
piceous.  Inhabits  Germany,  and  lives  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  of  the  fhells  teftaceous.  Found  under  ftones  by  the  fide 
Smidt.  of  the  river  Ufk,  near  Crickhowell,  Monmouthfhire. 

Obf.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a fmall  fpecies.  The  Marfh. 
head  is  black;  antennae  piceous;  thorax  roundifh,  black,  Carabu  s purpureo-cairulefcens.  Bluifh-black  ; wing-cafes 
and  without  fpots ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; body  black,  and  ftriated,  with  numerous  punftures  between  the  ftriae  ; an- 
legs  ferruginous.  -tennae,  feelers,  and  legs  rufous.  Found  near  Maldon  in  Ef- 

CarAbus  pygmaus.  Winged;  above  (hi  ning-braffy  ; be-  fex.  One  of  the  new  Englifh  fpecies  deferibed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
neath  deep  black.  Inhabits  Germany.  Smidt.  fham.  Ent.  Brit. 

Carabus  tri/lis.  Winged,  black,  with  rufous  legs.  Found  Carabus  nitidulus.  Bluifh-black  and  gloffy  ; antennae  at 
in  Germany.  Smidt.  Obf.  Small  ; antennae  entirely  the  bafe,  fhanks,  and  tarfi  reddifh  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with 
black  ; head  and  thorax  glabrous  and  black  ; wing-cafes  punftures.  Marfh.  Inhabits  England. 

ftriated.  Paykull  fpeaks  of  a .variety  of  this  infeft  with  Carabus  pulchellus.  Bluifh-black  and  gloffy;  legs  red- 
piceous  legs,  which  be  fays  is  fqund  in  Sweden.  difh  ; fhells  ftriated  with  dots.  Marfh.  Inhabits  Eng- 

Carabus  truncaieUus.  Winged;  above  duflcy-braffy  ; land, 
beneath  deep  black  ; wing-cafes  obtufe.  Linn.  Inhabits  Carabus  ruficollis.  Black  ; head  black  and  gloffy  ; an- 
Europe.  Size  fmall  ; antennas  and  legs  deep  black.  tennae,  thorax,  and  legs  rufous-ferruginous.  Inhabits  Eng- 

Caraeus  minimus.  Winged,  deep  black,  with  ftriated  land.  Marfh. 

(hells.  Inhabits  Germany.  Smidt.  Obf.  This  is  very  Carabu 8 ful-vus.  Ferruginous;  legs  paler;  eys  black, 
fmall ; head  and  thorax  black,  and  without  fpots;  antennas  Inhabits  England,  and  varies  in  having  the  legs  more  or  lefs 
and  legs  black.  pale. 

5-th  Seftion.  Thorax  various,  or  uncertain.  Carabus  inaqualis.  Black  ; antennae  and  legs  rufous. 

Carabus  rugulofus.  Apterous,  thorax  angulated  behind,  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 
braffy;  fhells  greenifh,  fore-part  ftriated;  tip  and  margin  Carabus  foraminulofus . Piceous,  thorax  dotted ; fhells 
rugofe.  Marfh.  Inhabits  England.  ftriated  ; legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 

Carabus  giblo/us.  Thorax  truncated  behind,  and  en-  Carabus  nigriceps.  Ferruginous;  head  black;  thorax 
tire  ; ovate,  convex,  gibbous ; wing-cafes  with  crenated  very  glabrous,  and  fomewhat  obcordated.  Inhabits  Eng- 
ttria:  ; legs  and  antennae  piceous.  Marfh.  Taken  near  Col-  land.  Marfh. 

chefter,  by  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  on  Rubo  fruticofa.  Carabus  linearis.  Ferruginous-fufcous ; wing-cafes  paler, 

Carabus  rufangulus.  Thorax  truncated  behind,  and  en-  abbreviated,  and  truncated  at  the  tip  ; legs  pale.  Olivier, 
tire,  black  ; wing-cafes  dufky ; antennae  and  legs  ferru-  &c.  Inhabits  England.  Marfh. 

ginous;  margin  of  the  thorax  rufous,  Inhabits  England.  Carabus  kprofus.  Blue;  bafe  of  the  antennae,  and  legs 
Marfh.  ferruginous  ; fhells  brown,  with  two  white  fpots.  Inhabits 

Carabus  tibialis.  Gloffy  black;  fhanks  and  foies  of  Denmark.  Pontopp. 
the  feet  piceous,  ferruginous.  Found  in  England.  Marfh.  Carabus  InJerienJis.  Dufky-green,  beneath  black  ; legs 

Carabus  convexus.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated;  ftriae  teftaceous;  fhells  ftriated,  the  lateral  margin  yeliowifh-grey. 
dotted  ; antennae  ferruginous ; legs  piceous.  An  Englifh  Inhabits  Siberia.  Pallas. 

fpecies.  Marfh.  Carabus  alacer.  Apterous,  black,  and  without  fpots; 

thorax 
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thorax  rounded  behind  and  grooved.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Thunberg.  • 

Carabus  lunulatus.  Apterous,  black;  thorax  lunated  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated.  Thunberg.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Obf.  This  is  about  the  fixe  of  Carabus  violaceus , but 
broader  and  more  depreffed. 

Carabus  difformis.  Apterous,  black  ; thorax  tranfverfe, 
truncated  behind  ; (hells  ftriated.  Thunberg.  An  African 
fpecies,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Size  of  C.  hor- 
tenfis. 

Carabus  dorfalis . Biack  5 antennae  and  wing-cafes  red, 
with  a black  margin.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Thunberg. 

Carabus  obtufus.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  fufcous  ; head, 
antennae,  and  legs  red.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Thunberg. 

Carabus  afer.  Black;  antennae  and  legs  reddifti;  wing- 
cafes  fmooth.  Thunberg.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Same  fize  as  Carabus  vulgaris. 

Carabus  Capenfis.  Ferruginous;  thorax  and  future  of 
the  (hells  with  a longitudinal  black  line.  Inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Thunberg.  Obf.  The  body  is  glabrous ; 
abdomen  black  or  ferruginous. 

Carabus  fafcialis.  Ferruginous ; (hells  with  a black 
band.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thunberg.  This 
is  very  clofely  allied  to  Carabus  fafeiatus,  and  may  be  the 
fame  fpecies. 

Carabus  Jimlriaius.  Apterous,  black  ; fides  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  margin  of  the  wing-cafes  downy  white.  An  African 
fpecies.  Herbft. 

Carabus  Herbjiii.  Shells  tranfverfely  undulated  with 
three  rows  of  golden  dots.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Carabus  Pomeranus.  Coppery,  beneath  black ; (hells 
with  three  rows  of  railed  dots,  and  decuffate  Arise.  A na- 
tive of  Pomerania.  Herbft. 

Carabus  cylindricus.  Black,  cylindrical  5 thorax  nar- 
rowed, and  grooved  in  the  middle  ; (hells  with  nine  grooves, 
and  dotted  on  the  outer  margin.  Herbft. 

Carabus  marchicus.  Beneath  black  ; head  and  thorax 
light  grey ; feelers  and  antennae  brown,  ferruginous  at  the 
bale.  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft. 

Carabus fplendidus.  Brown;  head  and  thorax  braffy. 
green  ; legs  pale.  Inhabits  India.  Herbft. 

Carabus  mango.  Piceous;  legs  fpinulaus  ; antennae  and 
margin  of  the  thorax  ytllowiffi  ; {hells  with  eight  ftriae.  In- 
habits India.  Herbft. 

Carabus  Fr'tfchii.  Black;  thorax  with  a fmgle  groove, 
and  eight  furrows  on  the  wing-cafes.  Inhabits  Pruffia. 
Herbft.  Gmel. 

Carabus  Indicus.  Black ; antennae  grey  at  the  tip ; 
thorax  with  an  impreffed  line ; wing-oafes  with  feven  grooves. 
Inhabits  India.  Herbft. 

Carabus  Mulleri.  Braffy-black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  and 
pundftured  with  three  impreffed  dots.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Herbft.  Gmel. 

Carabus  atratus.  Entirely  gloffy -black  : thorax  round- 
ed ; (hells  obfoletely  ftriated,  with  four  indented  dots  at  the 
future.  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft.  Gmel. 

Carabus  fufeorufus.  Reddiffi-brown  ; (hells  ftriated; 
thorax  rounded.  Inhabits  Germany.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  lapideus.  Black,  beneath  brown ; (hells  blue, 
with  nine  pun&ured  ftriae,  the  outermofl  crenated.  Inhabits 
Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  platys.  Totally  black;  thorax  (lightly  mar- 
gined; (hells  glabrous,  and  obfoletely  ftriated.  Inhabits 
Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  virgo.  Black;  antennas  and  legs  brown ; th@. 
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rax  ftnuated  behind ; fhells  obfoletely  ftriated.  Inhabits 
Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  glaber.  Gloffy-black  ; (hells  brown,  ftriated; 
mouth,  feelers,  and  legs  piceous,  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft. 
ap.  Fuefsli. 

Cara  bus  glolator.  Black;  thorax  hemifpherical ; fhells 
ftriated  with  punttures  ; mouth  and  feelers  ferruginous  ; an- 
tennae fulvous,  and  nearly  moniliform  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  lampros.  Gloffy,  very  fmooth,  braffy-black  ; 
beneath  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with  pundfures  ; an- 
tennae grey;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft. ap. 
Fuefsli. 

Carabus  pyropus.  Gloffy-black;  margin  of  the  thorax 
raifed ; antennae  and  legs  piceous.  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft. 
ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  micros.  Bay-brown;  (hells  ftriated  with  punc- 
tures : eyes  black.  Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Carabus  chalcos.  Braffy  ; beneath  black  ; antennae  fer- 
ruginous at  the  bafe ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with  puudlures. 
Inhabits  Pruffia.  Herbft.  ap.  Fuefsli. 

Caraeus  mixtus.  Pale  yellow;  head  black  ; pofteriof 
part  of  the  wing-cafes  fpeckled  with  black.  Herb.  ap.  Fuefsli. 
Inhabits  Pruffia. 

Carabus  fpinofus.  Apterous,  black  ; fhells  with  eight 
grooves,  and  roughly  dotted,  pofterior  part  fpinous.  Inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Voet. 

Carabus  Tbunbergii.  Wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a 
common  violet  fpot ; head  and  thorax  black.  Inhabits  Up- 
fal.  Upf.  Tranf. 

Carabus  Upfalienfu.  Wing-cafes  green,  ftriated;  tho- 
rax flat,  braffy,  and  pundtured.  Inhabits  Upfal.  Upf. 
Tranf. 

Carabus  pifius.  Depreffed,  teftaceous;  Arise  on  the 
wing-cafes  and  the  legs  grey.  Found  by  Pallas  in  the  fandy 
deferts  of  Siberia,  under  carrion. 

Carabus  didymuf.  Bluifh-black  ; wing-fcafes  yellow, 
with  a double  fufcous  fpot.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Mull. 

Carabus  minimus.  Thorax  fomewhat  black  ; wing-cafes 
ftriated ; legs  and  antennae  fufcous.  Inhabits  Denmark, 
infefts  plants,  and  is  fcarcely  larger  than  a flea.  Miill.  Fn. 
Fridrichfd. 

Carabus  Jlavus.  Yellow  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; head, 
thorax,  and  fpot  at  the  tip  of  the  wing-cafes  green.  Inha- 
bits Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  fenejlratus.  Black.;  wing-cafes  fufcous,  with, 
oblique,  yellow,  femi-tranfparent  fpots.  Inhabits  Denmark. 
Mull. 

Carabus  injlexus.  Black  ; (hanks  and  joints  of  the  feet 
piceous ; wing-cafes  with  a flexuous  feries  of  impreffed  dots. 
Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  Jbavipcs.  Black;  wing-cafes  braffy;  legs  and 
antennae  fulvous.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  nigricans.  Black  ; wing-cafes,  antennae,  feelers, 
and  legs  piceous.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  caruleus.  Black;  wing-cafes  azure ; antenna:, 
feelers,  and  legs  fulvous.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Caraeus  fimilis.  Black  ; pofterior  part  of  the  thorax 
(excavated  at  both  fides ; ftriae  of  the  wing-cafes  (lightly 
dotted.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  eejltvus.  Yellow;  .bead  ferruginous;  thorax 
and  wing-cafes  black.  Inhabits  Denmark.  Miill. 

Carabus  jlexilis.  Yellowifh  ; head  black  ; wing-cafes 
livid.  Inhabits  Scandinavia.  Miill. 

Carabus  lugubris.  Black,  opake ; antennae  and  feelers 
fulvous;  (hanks  and  tsrfi  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Miill. 
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Ca-rABUS  pulefctns.  Black,  downy;  wing-cafes  ftriated  ; 
antennas,  feelers,  and  legs  fulvous.  Inhabits  Europe. 
•Mull. 

- Carabus  Levis.  Braffy  ; head  and  thorax  green  ; wing- 
cafes  coppery  •,  legs  piceous.  Inhabits  Denmark'.  Mull. 

Carabus  vernalis.  Black  ; antennae,  feelers,  and  legs 
yellow;  wing-cafes  ftriated  with  dots.  Mull. 

Carabus pullus.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated  ; legs  pi- 
ceous. Inhabits  Denmark.  Mull. 

Carabus  aurichalceus.  Yellowifh,  above  braffy.  Inhabits 
Denmark.  Mull. 

Carabus  rulicundus.  Apterous,  beneath  black  ; thorax 
violet;  wing-cafes  reddilh,  the  future  and  margin  white. 
Lepechin.  Inhabits  Rufixa. 

Carabus  Forjleri.  Black;  head,  thorax,  and  (hells 

floffy-green  ; antennae  and  legs  rufous.  Inhabits  America, 
'order. 

Carabus  lineatus.  Thorax  ferruginous;  wing-cafes 
grey,  with  a common  black  line  at  the  future,  and  another 
in  the  middle  ; legs  grey  ; tarfi  black.  Inhabits  America. 
Forfter. 

Carabus  fulvicornis.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  fmooth ftriae, 
the  outermoft  punctured  ; feelers,  antennse,  and  legs  pale 
yellow.  Inhabits  Europe.  Hoppe. 

Carabus  ad/perfus.  Apterous;  above  braffy-green, 
beneath  black ; wing-cafes  with  four  rows  of  indented 
golden  dots  and  raifed  lines.  Inhabits  Europe.  Degeer. 
Gmelin. 

Carabus  varius.  Above  braffy-black,  beneath  black  ; 
body  ovate  and  (hort ; thorax  convex  ; wing-cafes  fmooth  ; 
antennse  rufous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Europe.  Degeer. 
Gmelin. 

Carabus  verfcolor.  Braffy,  body  ovate  and  (hort, 
braffy  black  above,  beneath  black;  thorax  convex  ; wing- 
cafes  fmooth  ; antennae  rufous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Degeer.  Gmelin. 

Carabus fubjlriatus.  Shining  black;  (hells  (lightly  ftri- 
ated,  with  four  impreffed  dots.  Inhabits  Europe.  Degeer. 
Gmelin. 

Carabus  Penjylvanieus.  Reddifh-brown  ; head  dufky  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated ; body  beneath,  legs,  and  antennas  tefta- 
ceous.  Degeer.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Carabus  halenfis.  Black;  (hells  (Iriatcd,  and  ferru- 
ginous towards  the  thorax  ; antennae  and  legs  teftaceous.  In- 
habits Saxony.  Schall. 

Carabus  merens.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated,  and  thorax 
rough  and  opake.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

Carabus  Schalleri.  Black;  fmooth;  wing-cafes  with 
very  minute  punctured  ftriae. 

Carabus  S -Jlriatus.  Green,  pun&ured ; wing  cafes  with 
eight  ftriae  ; legs  pale.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  riitidus.  Shining-green;  wing-cafes  with  eight 
ftrias  and  three  impreffed  dots  ; legs  pale.  Inhabits  France. 
Geoffr. 

Carabus  viridis.  Green;  wing-cafes  with  eight  ftriae, 
anterior  part  and  margin  fulvous.  Inhabits  France. 

Geoffr. 

Carabus  nob'dis.  Black;  thorax  deep  black;  wing- 
cafes  red,  with  a black  crofs.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  tcrugintus.  Shining  ; head  and  (hells  green  ; 
thorax'  coppery,  with  twelve  dots.  Inhabits  France. 
Geoffr, 

Carabus  Jlrigofus.  Black,  thorax  ferruginous;  wing- 
cafes  ftriated,  with  four  livid  fpots.  Inhabits  France* 

Geoffr. 

Carabus  nigricollis.  Entirely  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
with  four  livid  fpots.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 
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Carabus  8 tnaculatus.  Black,  (hells  ftriated,  with  eight 
livid  (pots.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  minutulus.  Entirely  black  and' fmooth.  Inha- 
bits France.  Geoffr. 

Carabu s tenebrioides.  Black,  thorax  broad  ; wing-cafes 
ftriated,  with  pnn&ures.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  lalicollis . Entirely  green  ; thorax  broad.  In- 
habits France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  fufcipes.  Black,  fmooth  ; legs  and  bafe  of  the 
antennas  ferruginous.  Inhabits  France.  Geoffr. 

Carabus  fpinipes.  Piceous  ; thorax  with  an  excavated 
longitudinal  line  ; ends  of  the  legs  fpinous.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Scopoli. 

Carabus  e/egans.  Thorax  linear,  and  as  long  as  the 
fhells  ; legs  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Scopoli. 

Carabus  cordatus.  Thorax  inverfely  heart-ihaped.  In- 
habits Europe.  Scopoli. 

Carabus  junceus.  Body  fomewhat  linear;  thorax  nar- 
rowed behind.  Inhabits  Carniola  and  Helvetia.  Sco- 
poli. 

Carabus  Scopoli.  Braffy-green;  wing-cafes  teftaceous, 
with  the  whole  margin  and  band  fufcous.  Inhabits  Carniola. 
Scopoli. 

Carabus  falicinus.  Black  dotted;  wing-cafes  fufcous, 
ftriated  ; antennae  and  legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Carniola. 
Scopoli.  Found  on  willows,  8cc. 

Carabus  arenofus.  Braffy-fufcous ; thorax  fomewhat 
roundifh,  and  dentated  behind  ; legs  rufous.  Inhabits  fandy 
places  in  Carniola.  Scopoli. 

Carabus  lucidus.  Gloffy-black ; wing-cafes  and  legs 
teftaceous.  A fmall  fpecies,  and  inhabits  Hungary.  Sco- 
poli. 

Carabus  atomarius.  Apterous,  black,  glabrous  ; wing- 
cafes  edged  with  violaceous,  fmooth,  and  fprinkled  with  mi- 
nute, confluent,  violaceous  dots.  Muf.  Le(k.  Gmel. 

Carabus  miliarius.  Apterous,  black  ; wing  cafes  with 
elevated  fcattered  dots ; outer  margins  braffy-violet.  Inha- 
bits Europe.  Le(k.  Gmel. 

Carabus  fraBus.  Apterous,  black  ; wing-cafes  ridged, 
the  alternate  ridges  broken  irregularly.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Le(k.  Gmel. 

Carabus  cypris.  Apterous,  black,  and  coppery  ; wing- 
cafes  with  four  ridges  each,  containing  three  rows  of  elevated 
dots.  Inhabits  Europe.  Lelk.  Gmel. 

Carabus  S-lmeotiis.  Black  ; thorax  rounded,  laterally 
truncated  behind  with  an  impreffed  dorfal  line,  and  a double 
one  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  ; wing-cafes  ridged,  the  five  in- 
nermoft  joining  the  fixth  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflt. 
Gmel. 

Carabus  tricolor.  Ferruginous  black  ; head,  antennae  at 
the  bafe,  and  thorax  black  ; wing-cafes  depreffed,  ftriated, 
tip  truncated,  and  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  thorax  ferru- 
ginous. Inhabits  Europe.  Le(k.  Gmel.  Obf.  Antennas 
cinereous  and  glabrous. 

Carabus  confluens.  Black  ; thorax  rounded  at  the  fides  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated,  the  firft  and  eighth,  fecond  and  feventh, 
united  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe.  Lelk.  Gmel. 

Carabus  Lejkii.  Deep  black  ; head  and  thorax  black; 
wing-cafes  brown,  with  fiiky  ftriae  ; antennae  and  legs  ferru- 
ginous. Inhabits  Europe.  Le(k.  Gmel. 

Carabus  trichrous.  Black;  antennx  and  legs  ferru- 
ginous ; wing-cafes  finely  ftriated  ; head  and  thorax  braffy, 
the  latter  with  an  impreffed  dorfal  line,  and  two  fmalleron 
each  fide  behind.  L e(k.  Gmelin  makes  three  varieties  of 
this  fpecies  ; namely,  /3  Carabus  antennis  baft  ru’oris.  Leik. 
y Carabus  ater.  Lelk.  2 Carabus  niger.  Lelk.  All  thefe 
inhabit  Europe. 
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Carabus  pullus.  Ferruginous  black;  wing ■ cafes  ftriatecl; 
antennae  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  quadratic.  Thorax  nearly  fquare,  with  au  im- 
preffed  dorfal  line,  and  a (mailer  one  on  each  fide  behind  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus plicalus.  Black;  thorax  fomewhat  orbicular, 
and  plaited  on  each  fide  behind.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 
Gmel. 

Carabus plcatus.  Piceous;  wing-cafes  black  and  ftri- 
ated ; thorax  with  an  imprefl'ed  dorfal  line,  and  two  fmaller 
on  each  fide  behind,  the  inner  one  moll  elevated.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  emarginatus . Black  ; thorax  nearly  fquare,  and 
truncated  behind  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  and  emarginated  at  the 
tip.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  chalybeus.  Black  ; head  and  thorax  brafly  ; 
(hells  brafty-black,  and  ftriated,  with  greenifli  outer  margin. 
Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  erythroceras.  Black;  thorax  nearly  fquare, 
and  rounded  at  the  fides  ; wing-cafes  ftriated ; antennoe 
rufous ; legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 
Gmel. 

Carabus  concolor.  Black;  thorax  nearly  fquare ; (hells 
deep  black,  and  very  finely  ftriated.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  erythropus.  Black;  thorax  fquare  behind; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  ; antennas  and  legs  rufous.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Leflc.  Gmelin  fpeaks  of  a variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  ftrias  of  dots  on  the  wing-cafes. 

Carabus  crenatus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  crenated 
punftured  ftrias.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  dijlindus , Above  black,  beneath  ferruginous; 
thorax  truncated  behind.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  rubicornis.  Black,  antennae  red  ; pofterior  part 
of  the  thorax  truncated,  with  an  imprefl'ed  dorfal  line.  In- 
habits Europe.  Lelk.  Gmel. 

Carabus  punblulus.  Black,  with  a row  of  minute  dots 
on  the  fnells.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  bi/pino/us.  Black;  thorax  truncated  behind; 
anterior  (hanks  thick,  and  two-fpined.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Leflc.  Gmel. 

Carabus  erythromelas . Black,  antennas  and  (hanks  fer- 
ruginous. Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  viridans.  Greenilh-black  ; antennas  and  legs 
rufous : wing-cafes  ftriated  with  flat  finely  punctured  ridges. 
Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  multicolor.  Black,  head  and  thorax  green; 
wing  cafes  bluifh-green,  with  yellow  down  ; mouth,  bafe 
of  the  antennae,  and  the  legs  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Leflc. 

Carabus  obfufcatus.  Fufcous,  thorax  truncated  behind  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  ; antennae  and  legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  dolenf.  Black;  wing-cafes  ftriated;  fhanks 
ferruginous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Ltfk. 

Carabus  excifus.  Ferruginous-glabrous  ; thorax  trun- 
cated before  and  jagged  behind  ; wing-cafes  ftriated.  Inha- 
bits Europe.  Leflc. 

CarAb  u s limbatus.  Black  ; thorax  margined,  plaited  be- 
hind ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; legs  black-ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  trunculatus.  Black  ; thorax  truncated  behind; 
wing-cafes  ftriated  ; legs  ferruginous-brown.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Leflc. 

Carabus  chloromelas.  Black,  above  green  ; antennae  and 
legs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Caka&v  sjinuatus.  Black;  wing-eafes ftriated,  and finu- 
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ate  at  the  apex  ; antennae  rufous  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Leflc. 

Carabus pallidicornis.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated  ; tho- 
rax truncated  behind,  outer  margin,  with  the  legs  and  an- 
tennae, pale.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  aurichalccus.  Braffy-black ; antennae  and  legs 
rufous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  rotundatus.  Black,  above  brafly  ; thorax 
rounded  ; wing  cafes  ftriated  ; (hanks  ferruginous.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Ltflc. 

Carabus  lituratus.  Piceous  ; bead,  legs,  and  ftriated 
wing-cafes  teftaceous,  the  laft  with  a common  black  violet 
fpot  at  the  tip  ; thorax  violet.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Cara  bus  cylindricus.  Teftaceous,  cylindrical  ; head 
black ; thorax  orbicular  and  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe. 
Leflc. 

Carabus  4 -notatus.  Black,  thorax  orbicular;  wing-cafes 
blue-brown,  with  four  teftaceous  dots ; legs  teftaceous.  In- 
habits Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  6-notatus.  Braffy-black  ; thorax  rounded  ; 
wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  three  pair  of  imprefl'ed  dots  at  the 
future.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  fucicornis.  Black,  above  braify  ; thorax  round- 
ed and  pundtured  $ wing-cafes  with  crenated  ftrise  ; antennae 
brown  ; legs  rufous.  Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  trifpinofus.  Black  ; head  and  orbicular  thorax 
brafly ; wing-cafes  ferruginous,  brafly,  and  ftriated  with 
punftures  ; legs  rufous ; thighs  thick  ; (hanks  fpinous.  In- 
habits Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  majlus.  Ferruginous;  thorax  rounded  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  ; head  brown  ; antennae  and  legs  teftaceous. 
Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus porphyropus.  Piceous, thorax  truncated  ; wing- 
cafes  ftriated  ; antennas  and  (hanks  rufous.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Leflc. 

Carabus  atratus.  Black;  thorax  orbicular  ; wing-cafes 
pale,  varied  with  black  ; antennas  and  legs  ferruginous  fuf- 
cous. Inhabits  Europe.  Leflc. 

Carabus  lepidus.  Above  brafly-green,  beneath  bluilh  * 
thorax  nearly  fquare,  with  four  imprefl'ed  ftrias  behind  j 
anterior  fhanks  dilated  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  LufaGe. 
Lefk. 

CARAC,  Rarer,  or  Charedsi,  in  Geography.  See 
Rarer. 

CARACA,  in  Botany , Rumph.  Amb.  5.  p.  373.  tab. 
132.  See  Dolichos  bulbofus. 

CARACAL,  in  Zoology , an  animal  of  the  lynx  tribes 
by  fome  called  the  Perfian  lynx.  See  Feljs  caracal. 

CARACALLA,  in  Antiquity , a long  garment,  having  £ 
fort  of  capuchin  or  hood  a-top,  and  reaching  to  the  heels; 
worn  equally  among  the  Romans  by  the  men  and  the  women, 
in  the  city  and  the  camp. 

Spartian  and  Xiphilin  reprefent  the  emperor  Caracalla  as 
the  inventor  of  this  garment,  and  hence  fuppofe  the  appella- 
tion caracalla  was  firft  given  him.  Others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, make  the  caracalla  originally  a Gallic  habit,  and 
only  brought  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  above-mentioned, 
who  firft  enjoined  the  foldiery  to  wear  it.  The  people  called 
it  Antoninian , from  the  fame  prince,  who  had  borrowed  the 
name  of  Antoninus. 

The  caracalla  was  a fort  of  caflock,  or  furtout.  Salma- 
fius,  Scaliger,  and  after  them  Du-Cange,  even  take  the 
name  cafaque  to  have  been  formed  from  that  of  caraque,  for 
caracalla.  This  is  certain  from  St.  Jerom,  (epift.  128,  ad 
Fabiolam,)  that  the  caracalla  which  became  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  garment,  wms  a kind  of  cloak  with  a cowl ; for  both  he, 
and  Eucherius,  (Inftruftion.  1.  ii.  c.  10.),  defcribing  the 
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ephod,  or  facerdotal  garment  of  the  Jewifh  priefts,  tell  us, 
it  was  made  “in  modum  caracallae,”  after  the  manner  of  the 
caracalla,  or  monkilh  drefs,  “ fed  fine  cuculla,”  but  with- 
out a cowl.  The  garment  of  Amphibalus,  a monk  of  Caer- 
!eon,  which  St.  Alban  put  on  when  he  fuffered  death,  is 
called  by  Bede,  and  other  ancient  writers,  caracalla,  which 
is  rendered  by  the  Saxon  interpreter  of  Bede,  a monkilh 
habit.  Thomas  Waliingham,  (apud  Uffer  Britan.  Ecclef. 
antiq.  p.  78.),  relates,  that  this  garment  was  preferved  in 
the  church  of  Ely,  in  a large  chert,  which  was  opened  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A.  D.  131-}.  The  caracalla  is  de- 
fcribed  as  made  of  feveral  pieces  cut  and  lewed  together, 
and  hanging  down  to  the  feet ; but  it  is  more  than  probable 
there  were  fome  made  Ihorter,  efpecially  out  of  Rome, 
otherwife  we  do  not  fee  how  it  could  have  fitted  the  purpofes 
of  the  foldiers. 

Caracalla,  in  Biography  and'  Hijlory,  a Roman  empe- 
ror, was  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Julia  Domna, 
and  born  A.  D.  188.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  family 
name  “ Bafiianus,”  which  he  derived  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  was  changed  by  Severus,  on  his  becoming  em- 
peror, into  tkk  highly  rtfpecled  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus;  conferring  upon  him  at  the  fame  time  the  dig- 
nity of  Ccefar,  which  title  was  confirmed  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  viz.  A.  D.  197,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate. 
By  thefe  names  he  chofe  to  be  diftinguifhed  ; but  his  infa- 
mous condudt  has  caufed  his  hiltory  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  under  the  nick-name  of  Caracalla,  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  fondnefs  for  a Gaulifh  robe  fo  called,  (fee 
the  preceding  article)  worn  by  himfelf  in  preference  to  any 
other,  and  gratuitoufiy  diftributed  among  his  foldiers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  for  their  ufe.  In  his  eleventh 
year,  the  emperor  induced  the  foldiers,  after  the  capture  of 
'Ctefiphon,  to  proclaim  him  “ Auguftus  Geta  his  bro- 
ther, receiving  at  the  fame  time  the  title  of  Caefar,  and  the 
name  of  Antoninus.  The  adl  of  the  foldiers  was  confirmed 
by  the  fenate,  and  Severus  recompenl'ed  them  with  liberal 
donations.  Before  he  had  completed  his  14th  year,  the 
emperor,  whilft  he  was  at  Antioch,  profecuting  a war 
againlt  the  Jews,  in  which  this  youth  had  the  title  of  com- 
mander, and  for  the  fuccefsful  iffue  of  which  the  fenate  de- 
creed him  a triumph,  gave  him  the  manly  robe,  and  made 
him  his  colleague  in  the  confullhip,  A.  D.  202.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the 
pretorian  prefect,  and  an  infolent  favourite,  whofe  abufe  of 
the  infamous  power  with  which  he  was  entrufted,  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  end.  Caracalla  was  inftrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  prefect's  death,  A.  D.  205  ; and  his  hatred  of 
the  father  was  foon  followed  by  an  invincible  diflike  of  the 
daughter,  whom  he  had  married  againlt  his  inclination.  To 
the  ruin  of  Plautianus  fucceeded  that  of  his  family  ; for  his 
fon  Plautus,  and  daughter  Plautilla,  were  banilhed  to  the 
ifland  of  Lipari,  where  they  languilhed  in  rnifery  and  perpe- 
tual alarms,  till  Caracalla,  after  he  became  emperor,  ordered 
them  to  be  killed.  Caracalla  and  his  brother  Geta,  who 
was  declared  u Auguftus,”  and  inverted  with  the  tribunitian 
power,  A.  D.  208,  had  conceived  from  their  infancy  an 
implacable  hatred  againlt  one  another.  With  a view  of  di- 
verting their  minds  and  allaying  the  animotity  that  fubfifted 
between  them,  Severus  took  them  with  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Britain.  But  the  ambition  of  Caracalla  led  him  to 
avail  himfelf  of  every  opportunity  that  occurred  for  ingrati- 
ating himfelf  with  the  officers  and  foldiers,  and  for  inducing 
them  to  acknowledge  him  foie  emperor  in  prejudice  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  odious  rival.  In  order 
to  haften  his  attainment  of  the  fovereign  power,  he  even  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father,  whilft  he  was  concluding  a 


treaty  with  the  Britons,  and  receiving  their  arms.  He  af- 
terwards intrigued  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  depofing  him.  Some  have  faid,  that  during  his  lalfc 
lllnefs,  Caracalla  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  phyfician,  who 
attended  him,  in  order  to  haften  his  death.  Severus,  who, 
died  at  York,  A.  D.  21  r,  was  fucceeded  by  his  two  fons, 
whom  he  had  inverted  with  the  fovereign  power  during  his 
life-time,  and  by  his  laft  will  appointed  to  reign  jointly  af- 
ter his  death.  The  early  antipathy  that  fubfifted  between 
the  two  brothers  was  invincible  ; and  the  intreaties,  rebukes, 
and  exhortations,  both  of  their  father  and  their  preceptor 
Antipater,  had  been  altogether  ineftedtual  to  their  reconci- 
liation. As  foon  as  Severus  had  expired,  Caracalla  endea- 
voured to  exclude  his  brother,  by  his  influence  with  the 
army,  from  any  ifiare  in  the  fovereignty : but  the  foldiers 
protefting  that  they  would  equally  obey  both  the  fors  of 
Severus,  as  he  had  appointed  both  to  fucceed  him,  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  his  brother  partner  in  the  empire, 
and  to  fuffer  the  foldiers  to  take  the  ufual  oath  of  allegiance 
to  each.  After  this  ceremony,  Caracalla  concluded  a ftiame- 
ful  treaty  with  the  Britons;  and  both  the  brothers,  about 
the  middle  of  fummer,  fet  out  for  Rome  with  their  mother 
Julia,  and  the  allies  of  their  deceafed  father.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  journey,  Caracalla  attempted  to  murder  Geta; 
and  this  attempt  increafed  their  mutual  animofity  andjea- 
loufy  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  afterwards  marched  with 
their  feparate  guards,  and  with  no  lefs  warinefs  than  if 
they  had  been  in  an  enemy’s  country  ; lodging  conftantly 
in  different  houfes,  and  carefully  watching  the  motions  of 
each  other.  On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  were  received 
with  great  folemnity  : but  the  difeord  that  prevailed,  and 
that  was  every  day  increafing  between  the  two  princes,  pro- 
duced two  contending  fadtions ; and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  make  a divifion  of  the  empire  between  them.  Geta, 
who  loved  a quiet  life,  confented,  that  if  Caracalla  would 
furrender  Alia  and  Egypt,  he  would  retire  to  Alexandria, 
or  Antioch,  and  leave  him  in  unmolefted  poffeffion  of  the 
reft  of  the  empire.  But  this  fcheme  was  defeated  by  their 
mother  Julia.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  Caracalla 
made  another  attempt  to  murder  his  brother  during  the  feaft 
of  Saturn  ; and  this  outrage  occafioned  almoft  an  open  war 
between  the  two  princes,  and  a great  deal  of  bloodlhed.  In 
the  following  year,  A.  D.  212,  he  effedted  his  purpofe,  on 
occafion  of  an  interview  which  was  propofed,  with  a view 
to  their  reconciliation  ; when  fome  centurions  whom  he  had 
placed  in  ambulh  rulhing  011  Geta  with  their  fwords  in  their 
hands,  and  urged  on  by  the  monfter  Caracalla  himfelf,  dif- 
patched  him  with  many  wounds,  whilft  he  was  feeking  re- 
fuge in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  in  endeavouring  to  fave 
him  was  herfelf  alfo  wounded.  Having  by  this  atrocious 
aft  made  himfelf  foie  mailer  of  the  empire,  he  conciliated 
the  attachment  of  the  army  by  the  moll  extravagant  dona- 
tions, and  by  circulating  reports,  as  well  as  by  public  de- 
clarations, that  his  brother  was  a traitor,  and  that  he  had 
{lain  him  unwillingly  in  his  own  defence,  he  eftablifhed  his 
own  power.  I11  order  to  delude  the  foldiers  and  the  people, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  thefe  unfounded  pretences,  he  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  proftrating  him- 
felf upon  the  ground  before  the  images  of  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties, he  offered  up  facrifices  of  thankfgiving  for  his  happy 
efcape  : juftifying  himfelf  alfo  by  fimilar  declarations  to  the 
fenate,  before  which  he  appeared,  furrounded  with  his 
guards,  and  armed  with  a cuirafs,  he  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  that  bafe  and  venal  affembly.  By  artifices  of  this 
nature  he  fucceeded  in  prevailing  with  the  praetorians  to  de- 
clare him  foie  emperor,  and  Geta  a public  enemy.  That 
Caracalla  himfelf  was  adlive  as  one  of  the  executioners  in 
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the  aflaffination  of  his  brother  is  not  improbable,  if  we  con- 
frder,  that  fome  years  after  this  event,  he  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria,  the  fword  which  he  had 
ufed  in  the  murder  of  Geta.  When  the  favage  deed  was 
perpetrated,  he  forbade  his  mother,  by  menaces  again!!  her 
life,  even  exhibiting  any  figns  of  forrow  on  the  occafion  : 
and  he  actually  put  to  death  Fadilla,  the  only  remaining 
daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  difobeying  a fimilar  in- 
junction. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  fenate,  he  made  an  ollentation 
of  clemency,  by  allowing  all  exiles  to  return  to  the  city ; 
and  as  he  made  no  diftindtion  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  he  thus  filled  Rome  with  multitudes  of  villains  who 
had  richly  deferved  the  punifhment  inflidted  on  them.  With 
a view  of  fatisfying  the  public,  Caracalla  permitted  the  me- 
moryof  his  brother  to  be  honoured,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  this 
memorable  cxpreffion,  “ Sit  divus,  dum  not  lit  vivus,”  i.  e. 
“ Let  him  be  a god,  as  long  as  he  is  not  alive and  ac- 
cordingly the  fenate  ilfued  a decree,  by  which  he  was  en- 
rolled among  the  gods.  Notwithftanding  thefe  apparent 
but  undiftinguifhing  tokens  of  clemency,  and  this  feeming 
refpedt  for  his  deceafed  brother,  Caracalla  >vas  rigorous  and 
cruel  in  his  conduit  towards  all  thofe  who  manifefted  any 
refpedt  for  Geta,  or  who  had  any  connection  with  him  whiltt 
he  lived  ; and  he  adopted  every  method  which  he  could  de- 
vife  for  erafing  the  remembrance  of  him  from  the  minds  of 
furvivors.  Dion  Caffius  informs  us,  that  in  the  general  maf- 
facres  of  his  partifans  and  friends,  he  ordered  all  his  domef- 
tics,  to  the  number  of  20,000  perfons,  to  be  inhumanly  put  to 
death  ; it  was  death  even  to  mention  his  name  ; and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  ufe  it  even  on  the  ftage,  where  it  was  famili- 
arly applied  to  Haves.  All  the  money  that  bore  bis  name  was 
ordered  to  be  melted  down  ; and  the  infcriptions  were 
erafed.  The  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  were  malfacred  were 
treated  with  indignity,  burnt  without  ceremony,  or  were 
expofed  to  the  beads  and  birds  of  prey.  Not  fatisfied  with 
the  murder  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  Caracalla  facrificed 
to  his  rage  and  jealoufy  a great  number  of  illuftrious  vidfims, 
among  whom,  Papinianus,  the  prcetorian  praefeft,  and  the 
mod  eminent  civilian  in  the  opinion  of  Zofimus  and  Cu- 
jas,  that  ever  lived,  was  the  mod  didinguifhed.  Papinianus 
had  returned  the  confidence  of  Severus  by  faithful  and  zea- 
lous endeavours  to  promote  union  and  concord  between  the 
two  brothers  ; and  having  thus  difguded  Caracalla,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  pod  of  praetorian  prefect.  But  the  immedi- 
ate caufe  of  his  death  was  his  laudable  refufal  to  concur  in 
furni filing  Caracalla  with  apologies  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  “ It  is  eafier,”  he  nobly  replied,  “ to  commit  a 
parricide,  than  to  judify  it;  and  to  accufe  an  innocent 
perfon  is  a iecond  parricide.”  In  fhort,  no  fex,  rank,  or 
age,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  this  monderof  wickednefs  : and 
he  feems  to  have  equalled,  or  even  exceeded  Caligula  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  mod  malignant  pafiions.  Indeed,  in  an- 
other refpedl  he  alfo  refembled  him,  as  a portion  of  real  in- 
fanity  feems  to  have  blended  itfelf  with  a temper  and  charac- 
• ter  radically  and  habitually  vicious.  His  afts  of  rapine  and 
extortion  correfponded  to  thofe  of  his  cruelty  ; and  he  feems 
to  have  made  it  his  lludy  through  his  whole  reign  to  harafs 
and  opprefs  his  people.  Fond  of  public  fpedhacles,  he 
fquandered  with  profufion  in  the  fupport  of  thefe,  what  he 
extorted  from  the  people  ; and  his  prodigality  to  the  foldiers, 
with  a view  of  engaging  their  affections,  was  unbounded.  In 
games  and  diows  he  himfelf  took  an  aCtive  part,  fighting  on 
occafions  of  this  kind  with  wild  beads,  and  driving  chariots 
in  the  circus.  Whild  he  indulged  a tade  altogether  unfuit- 
able  to  his  high  rank  and  office,  and  the  meaned  kind  of 
curio fity  and  inquilitivenefs,  he  defpifed  every  quality  that 
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was  likely  to  command  edeem  ; and  his  ignorance,  and  his 
contempt  of  literature  and  of  learned  men,  were  notorious. 
His  debaucheries  were  as  detedable  as  his  other  bad  quali- 
ties ; and  yet,  with  an  unpardonable  hypocrify,  he  affeCted 
zeal  for  chadity  and  even  for  religion,  though  he  forbade 
any  one’s  calling  him  by  the  names  of  the  divinities  he  wor- 
fhipped  : but  his  pretended  piety  was  blended  with  a paffion 
for  the  delufive  arts  of  magic  and  judicial  adrology. 

Having  edabliflied  in  the  capital  of  his  empire  a charader 
detedable  for  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  and  levelled  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Roman  people  by  extending  them  to  all  the 
fubjects  of  his  empire,  he  determined  to  trace  the  footdeps 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  whom  he  profeffed  an  extrava- 
gant veneration,  in  the  path  of  military  glory.  Ambitious 
of  refembling  this  conqueror  in  every  circumdance  of  his 
hidory,  he  condefcendtd  to  affociate  upon  the  mod  intimate 
terms  with  his  foldiers,  and  to  take  part  with  them  in  all 
their  military  labours  and  exercifes;  and  having  thus  fitted 
himfelf,  as  he  conceived,  for  all  the  offices  of  a great  com- 
mander, he  left  Italy,  A.  D.  213,  and  commenced  his  ex- 
peditions by  vifiting  Gaul,  where  he  exercifed  fuch  cruelties 
that  he  was  more  hated  and  abhorred  there  than  he  fyad  ever 
been  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  eroded  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
duced an  expedition  againd  the  Catti  and  the  Alemanni, 
now  fird  mentioned  in  hiltory ; but  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  a peace  with  large  fums,  and  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing with'fafety  into  the  Roman  dominions.  As  foon  as  it 
was  known  in  Germany  that  he  had  bought  a peace  of  thefe 
people,  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  extenfive  country  dew 
to  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them  yearly  penfions, 
the  fupply  of  which  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  coining 
falfe  money.  In  an  interview  with  the  Barbarians  on  this 
occafion,  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  perfidy,  which  of  itfelf 
is  fufficient  to  fix  an  indelible  dain  on  his  memory.  Having, 
ordered  all  the  youth  of  Noricum  to  take  arms,  and  join 
him,  he  commanded  his  troops  to  fall  upon  them  and  to 
put  tl  em  all  to  the  fword.  For  this  pretended  viftory  he 
affirmed  the  title  of  “ Alemannicus.”  From  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  he  marched  to  the  Lower  Danube,  and  ob- 
tained fome  flight  advantages  over  the  Barbarians,  then 
hardly  known,  but  afterwards  too  intimately  conneCed 
with  the  affairs  of  declining  Rome,  called  by  the  Romans 
Geti,  and  in  fubfequent  times  Goths.  Having  made  an  al- 
liance with  the  Dacians,  he  pafTed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  into  Thrace  ; and  afterwards  croffing  the  Hellef- 
pont,  he  arrived  at  Ilium,  and  paid  lingular  honours  to  the 
memory  of  Achilles  at  his  fuppofed  tomb.  The  death  of 
Fefius,  his  favourite  freedman,  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
poifoned,  for  the  purpofe  which  he  propofed,  furnifhed  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  refembling  Achilles  in  his  funeral  of 
Patroclus.  Accordingly,  he  fpared  110  expence  in  rendering 
the  obfequies  of  Feflus  extremely  pompous.  From  Ilium 
he  went  to  Pergamus,  to  feek  relief  in  the  temple  of  Atfcu- 
lapius,  under  the  diforders  of  mind  and  body,  of  which  he 
Lad  reafon  to  complain,  and  which  were  probably  owing  to 
the  agitations  of  remorfe  and  terror.  Having  fpent  the  winter 
at  Nicomedia,  he  prepared  for  attacking  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians  ; but  Artabanus  was  under  a neceffity,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inteftine  divifions  of  Parthia,  to  avert  the  at- 
tack by  a timely  fubmiffion.  By  the  bafeft  perfidy,  he 
made  captives  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edeffa,  and  the  king  of 
Armenia  ; but  the  only  fruit  which  Caracalla  reaped  from 
his  perfidy  was  the  defeat  of  Theocritus,  one  of  his  generals, 
the  confequent  fhame  he  fo  j a fitly  merited,  and  the  univerfai 
diftruft  of  all  mankind.  However,  he  pofTeffed  a foul  inca- 
pable of  feeling  fuch  humiliations  ; and  therefore  gloried  in 
the  iuccefs  of  his  exploits,  and  wrote  haughty  and  boaitfuj 
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letters  to  the  fenate  on  the  occafion,  as  Caligula  had  done 
b fore  him.  At  Alexandria,  whither  he  next  went,  he 
pe rfiilioufly  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  that  offered 
itfelf  of  avenging  himfelf  of  the  Alexandrians  for  fome 
rai'leries  which  thefe  volatile  and  farcadic  people  had  for- 
merly thrown  out  againft  him.  The  meafure  he  adopted 
for  this  purpofe  was  the  mod  horrible  mafl'acre  which  hif- 
torv  records.  Having  declared  his  intention  of  rendering 
perfonal  homage  to  the  god  Serapis,  the  Alexandrians  re- 
ceived him  with  every  poffible  token  of  refpedl.  Upon  his 
firft  entrance  into  the  facred  temple,  he  facrifked  whole  he- 
catombs, and  burnt  upon  the  altar  a great  quantity  of  in- 
cenfe.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der, and  rendered  peculiar  honours  to  the  deceafed  hero. 
All  thefe  fpecious  and  pompous  appearances  ferved,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  his  black  defign  of  extirpating  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria.  In  the  midft  of  the  feftivities  produced 
by  the  delufion  he  was  pradlifing,  he  direfted,  from  his  poll 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  his  troops  to  fall  on  the  affembled 
inhabitants  and  to  make  an  undiftinguifhed  daughter.  Many 
thoufands  of  natives  and  ftrangers  fell  in  the  carnage,  and 
an  univerfal  pillage  fucceeded,  which,  with  the  feverities 
that  followed  this  horrid  maffacre,  reduced  their  flourifhing 
capital  almoll  to  a Hate  of  defolation.  This  defolation, 
however,  was  but  a temporary  evil ; for  Caracalla  not  long 
furviving,  Alexandria  recovered  its  fplendour  by  its  own  re- 
fources,  and  foon  became  again  the  fecond  city  of  the  em- 
pire. Caracalla  having  completed  his  purpofes  of  vengeance 
at  Alexandria,  determined  to  proceed  towards  Parthia ; and 
making  Artabanus’s  refufal  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage  a pretext  for  violating  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  between  the  empires,  he  ravaged  a large  tradl  of 
country,  plundered  the  cities,  and  after  overrunning  all  Me- 
dia, drew  near  the  royal  capital,  where,  like  a daltardly 
enemy,  he  vented  his  fury  even  upon  the  dead,  opening  the 
tombs  of  the  Arfacida;,  and  fcattering  their  allies  to  the 
wind.  Upon  his  return  to  Mefopotamia  he  boafted  that  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthians,  whom  he  had  not  even  feen, 
and  in  his  letters  to  the  fenate  and  Roman  people,  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  fubdued  all  the  Eail,  and  obliged  every 
country  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  acknowledge  their  laws. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  pretences,  he  obtained  from  the  fe- 
nate the  appellation  of  “ Parthicus,”  and  a decree  for  a tri- 
umph. The  war  would  have  been  furioully  renewed  if  a 
domeltic  confpiracy  bad  not  put  an  end  to  the  miferies  in- 
flicled  on  the  world  by  this  detellable  tyrant.  M.  Opilius 
Macrinus  had  rifen  from  a low  Ration  to  the  pod  of  praeto- 
rian prefect ; but  he  had  incurred  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of 
Caracalla,  whofe  fufpicion  was  increafed  by  the  prediction 
of  a diviner,  t-hat  he  was  to  fucceed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  circumdances  of  Macrinus  were  become  critical,  in 
confequence  of  fome  difpatches  from  Rome,  which  acciden- 
tally fell  into  his  hands  ; and  in  order  to  evade  the  droke 
which  was  meditated  againd  him,  he  employed  a difcon- 
tented  centurion,  named  Martialis,  to  affafiinate  the  empe- 
ror. Accord’ngly,  whild  he  was  purfuing  his  journey  from 
Edeff-i,  where  he  had  wintered,  to  Carrhae,  for  the  purpofe 
of  offering  a faci  ihce  in  the  temple  of  the  Moon,  a call  of 
nature  obliged  him  to  alight  : Martialis  feized  the  opportu- 
nity, when  he  was  almod  alone,  to  difpatch  him  with  a 
dagger.  The  affaflin'  inftantly  fled  ; but  he  was  purfued, 
overtaken,  and  (lain  by  fome  of  the  emperor’s  attendants. 
Thus  peridied  Caracalla  on  the  8th  of  April,  A.  D.  2x7,  at 
the  age  of  29  yea-s,  and  after  a reign  of  fix  years,  two 
months,  and  fix  days.  His  death  was  regretted  by  thefol- 
aiers  ; who  demanded  that  hi.  fliould  be  ranked  among  the 
--ods.  His  fucceffur  Macrinus  treated  as  a god,  a prince 


whom  he  had  been  inflrumental  in  killing  ; and  the  fenate, 
by  his  orders,'  decreed  him  divine  honours.  Thus,  this 
monder,  deteded  by  heaven  and  earth,  had  his  temple,  his 
prieds,  and  fedivals,  edablidied  for  the  worfliip  of  him  at 
Rome.  The  authors  who  lived  under  Caracalla  were 
Severus  Sammomcus,  murdered  by  his  order  ; JEiius  Mau- 
rus,  and  Oppian.  -The  principal  hidorians  of  this  period 
are  ITevodian,  Dion  Caffius,  and  Spartian.  Crevier’s  Hid. 
of  the  Emperors,  vol.  viii.  Anc.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  xiii. 

Caracalla,  in  Botany.  See  Phaseolus  Caracalla. 

CARACARA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  under  which 
Buffon  defcribes  the  Brafilian  kite.  _ See  Falco  Brajilienfis. 
The  fame  name  caracara  has  been  alfo  given  to  the  gold- 
breaded  trumpeter,  Psophia  Crepitans,  which  fee. 

CARACARAS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  fnake.  Sec 
Coluber. 

CARRACCA,  La,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Audalufia;  two  leagues  E.  of 
Cadiz. 

CARACCAS,  a diftridl  of  Terra.  Firma  in  South 
America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  It  lies  between  the 
province  of  Venezuela  to  the  wed,  and  that  of  Cumana  to 
the  ead,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  fea, 
and  on  the  fouth,  by  parts  of  America  little  known.  The 
coad  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  its  vallies  and  plains  are 
fertile,  and  produce  the  cacao-tree,  indigo,  fugar,  and  tobac- 
co. The  air  is  reckoned  clear,  and  the  climate  wholefome. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Caraccas,  the  capital,  and  Porto  Ca- 
vallo,  which  is  a fea-port  town.  In  confequence  of  the  ac- 
knowledged fuperiority  of  the  cacao  nuts  in  this  province, 
and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic  which  facilitates 
the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is 
more  extenfive  than  in  any  dift rift  of  America.  However, 
the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fettlements  in  the  final! 
iflands  of  Cura^oa  and  Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coad  of  Caraccas, 
gradually  ingroffed  the  greated  part  of  the  cacao-trade. 
Hence  the  traffic  with  the  mother  country  ceafed  almoft  en- 
tirely ; and  fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  fuch  were  the  defeats  of  their  commercial  arrangements, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  lefs  difgraceful, 
than  pernicious  to  his  fubjedls,  Philip  V.  in  1728,  granted 
to  a body  of  merchants  an  excludve  right  to  the  commerce 
with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their  employing 
at  their  own  expence,  a fufficient  number  of  armed  veffels  to 
clear  the  coad  of  interlopers.  This  fociety,  fometimes  dif- 
tinguidied  by  the  name  of  the  company  of  Guipufcoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  was  edablidied,  and  fome- 
times by  that  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  didricl 
of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on  its  operations 
with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an 
important  branch  of  commerce,  which  die  had  fuffered  to  be 
weeded  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  an  article 
of  extenfive  confutation  at  a moderate  price.  From  this 
inditution  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  parent  date,  has  derived 
great  advantage.  The  planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  company  either  for  the  importa- 
tion of  European  commodities,  or  the  fale  of  their  own  pro- 
dudlions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the 
privilege  of  fending  thither  annually  a regider  (hip  of  confi- 
derable  burden;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a free 
trade  is  permitted  to  every  port  comprehended  in  (he  char-' 
ter  of  the  company.  Hence  arife3  a competition  which 
tends  to  fix  the  price  of  all  commodities,  both  purchafed 
and  fold,  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  company 
has  not  the  power  of  raffing  the  former  or  degrading  the 
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latter  at  pleafure ; and  accordingly,  fince  it  was  eftablilhed, 
the  increafe  of  culture,  of  population,  and  oflive  Hock,  in 
the  provmce  of  Caraccas,  has  been  very  confiderable.  Dur- 
ing twenty  years,  prior  to  the  eftablilhment  of  this  company, 
only  five  ftups  failed  from  Spain  to  that  province  ; and  dur- 
ing 1 6 years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a fingle  Ihip  arrived 
from  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Before  the  ereAion  of  the  com- 
pany, neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Carac- 
cas into  Spain.  But  fince  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
company  began,  in  the  year  1731,  the  importation  of  cacao 
into  Spain  has  very  much  increafed.  The  company  at  firft 
employed  twelve  veffels  to  carry  on  its  trade,  with  nineteen 
to  guard  the  coaft  from  fmugglers,  varying  thefe  numbers 
as  fuited  their  convenience,  and  for  both  thefe  purpofes  they 
engaged  2500  feamen.  The  ports  they  ufed  in  Spain  were 
St.  Sebaftian  and  Cadiz.  During  thirty  years  fubfequent 
to  1701,  the  number  of  “ fanegas”  (each  no  pounds)  im- 
ported from  Caraccas  was  645,215.  During  eighteen 
years  fubfequent  to  1731  the  number  of  fanegas  imported 
was  869,214.  And  if  we  fuppofe  the  importation  to 
be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  remainder  of 
30  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  fanegas,  which  is  an 
increafe  of  805,531  fanegas.  During  eight  years  fubfe- 
quent to  1756,  there  have  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the 
company  88,482  “ arrobas”  (each  25  pounds)  of  tobacco 
and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354.  During  five  years 
fubfequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported  179,156  fanegas  of  ca- 
cao into  Spain,  36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides, 
and  221,432  pefos  in  fpecie.  In  return  for  the  cacao  with 
which  it  fupplies  Mexico,  it  receives  cafh.  which  is  either  re- 
mitted to  Spain  or  laid  out  in  purchafing  European  goods. 
The  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the  province  is  double  of  that 
which  it  yielded  111  1731  ; the  number  of  its  live  flock  is 
more  than  treble,  and  its  inhabitants  much  augmented.  The 
revenue  of  the  bilhop,  which  arifes  wholly  from  tythes,  has 
increafed  from  8000  to  20,000  pefos ; the  price  of  cacao 
has  decreafed  from  So  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  40.  Guiana, 
including  all  the  extenfive  provinces  fitoate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  iflands  of  Trinidad  and  Marguerita, 
are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the  company 
of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters ; 
and  in  1752  their  grant  was  extended  to  the  province  of 
Maxacaybo.  However,  in  many  of  the  operations  of  this 
company,  the  illiberal  and  oppreffive  fpirit  of  monopoly  has 
been  confpicuous,  and  has  prevented  the  company  from  de- 
riving all  the  beneficial  effeAs,  which  their  conflitution  was 
adapted  to  afford  them.  In  1780  this  company  receivtd  a 
very  fevere  flroke  in  the  capture  of  a rich  convoy  by  Lord 
Rodney,  valued  at  more  than  20,oool.  and  a few  years  alter 
their  capital  was  abforbed  in  a new  eftabiifhment,  called  the 
Company  of  the  Philippines  ; which  fee.  Robertfon’s  Ame- 
rica, vol.  iii.  Town.cnd’s  Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  ii. 

Caraccas,  or  Leon  de  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the 
•diftriA  above  defcribed,  fituatedin  a plain  feme  leagues  from 
the  fea,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  mountains,  and  ren- 
dered difficult  of  accefs : and  containing  about  24,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  refidence  of  a governor,  and  carries  on 
a confiderable  trade.  Its  port,  named  “ Guayra,”  though  it 
has  bad  anchorage,  is  improved  by  the  conllruAion  of  a 
mole.  N.  lat.  io°  30'.  W.  long.  66°  26'. 

Caraccas,  Silla  de,  a mountain  on  the  coaft  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  1316  toifesin  height. 
There  is  a dreadful  perpendicular  precipice  of  j 300  toiies  in 
this  mountain,  above  Caravalledo  ; the  northern  part  of  this 
chain  being  perhaps  broken  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

CARACCI,  Ludovico,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  pain- 
ter  of  hiftory,  landfcape,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Bologna 
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in  1555,  became  a difciple  of  Profpero  Fontana,  and  ac- 
quired his  diftinguifhed  reputation  by  ftudying  the  works  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronefe,  at  Venice,  and 
of  Parmigiano  and  Corregio  at  Parma.  With  lefs  fire  in  his 
conipofitions  than  Annibal  or  Agoftino,  he  furpaffed  them 
in  grace,  dignity,  and  fvveetnefs ; and  particularly  in 
religious  fubjeAs  he  excelled  them  both.  “ Simplicity 
and  elegance  dillinguifntd  all  his  defigns  ; his  touch  was 
lively,  his  exprtffion  good ; the  hairs  of  his  heads  are 
graceful ; his  figures  are  marked  with  a fine  outline  ; and 
his  compofition  is  often  fublime.”  “ He  was,”  fays  Mr.  Fu- 
feli,  “ the  fworn  pupil  of  nature.”  “ To  a medeft,  but  digni- 
fied dtfign,  to  a fimplicity  eminently  fitted  for  thofe  fubjeAs 
of  religious  gravity  which  his  tafte  preferred,  he  joined  that 
folemnity  of  hue,  that  fober  twilight,  that  air  of  c’oiftered 
meditation,  which  has  been  fo  often  recommended  as  the 
proper  tone  of  hiftoric  colour.”  Whenever  he  courted  ele- 
gance, which  was  feldom  the  cafe,  he  did  it  with  enviable 
fuccefs.  His  mailer-piece  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  John 
the  Baptift,  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  artift  died  in  1619. 
Pilkington. 

Caracci,  dJgofino,  the  elder  brother  of  Annibal  and 
the  difciple  of  Ludovico,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1558  } 
and  having  firft  lludied  his  art  in  the  fchool  of  Prolpero 
Fontana,  he  afterwards  became  the  difciple  of  Pafteroti,  but 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  eminence  under  the  direAion  of 
his  kinfman  Ludovico.  He  affilled  Annibal  in  the  Farne- 
fian  gallery,  but  lefs  afiiduous  than  his  brother,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  engraving,  which  he  had  learned  from  Corne- 
lius Cors.  “ He  combined,”  fays  Mr.  Fufeli,  “ with  fome 
learning,  a cultivated  tafte,  correAnefs,  and  fometimes  ele- 
gance of  form,  and  a corregiefque  colour,  efpecially  in  fref- 
co.”  The  mod  celebrated  piAure  of  this  mailer  is  the  com- 
munion of  St.  Jerom,  now  at  the  Louvre,  which  has  been 
often  compared  with  its  rival  piAure  of  the  fame  fubjeA  by 
Domenichino.  “ Thefe  two  piAures,”  fays  Mr.  Fufeli, 
“ h;*ve  often  been  compared  without  much  diferimination 
of  the  principles  that  diftinguilh  either,  and  the  refult  has 
commonly  been  in  favour  of  Domenichino  ; but  furtly,  if 
Agoftino  yields  to  his  fcholar  in  repofe,  and  the  placid  eco- 
nomy of  the  whole,  he  far  excels  him  in  the  principal  figure, 
the  expreffion  and  charaAer  of  the  faint.”  Agoftino  died 
in  1602.  Pilkington. 

Caracci , Annibal,  an  eminent  painter  of  hiftory,  portrait, 
and  landfcape,  was  boin  at  Bologna  in  1560,  and  being  a 
difciple  of  his  coulin-german,  Ludovico  Carracci,  he  imbibed 
from  him  the  beft  principles  of  his  art,  as  well  as  an  ambition 
to  arrive  at  perfeAion  in  the  exercife  of  it.  With  this  view 
he  lludied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe, at  Venice,  and  thofe  of  Corregio  at  Parma.  At  an 
early  age  he  manifelled  proofs  of  an  extenfive  genius,  which 
not  only  furprifed  the  artifts  of  his  time,  but  excited  a ge- 
neral expeAation  of  the  excellence  to  which  he  attained.-  The 
lame  of  the  Carraccis  having  reached  to  Rome,  Annibal  was 
invited  thither  by  the  cardinal  Farnefe,  and  employed  in 
painting  the  gallery  which  bears  his  name.  But  though  he 
laboured  ten  years  at  this  work,  the  avaricious  ecclefiallic  pre- 
fented  him  with  only  500  crowns.  At  P^ome  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obferving  the  antique  ftatues,  the  baffo-relievos, 
and  alfo  the  compofitions  of  Raphael,  and  he  was  thus  led 
to  abandon  his  Bolognefe  manner,  formed  after  that  of  Cor- 
regio, and  to  adopt  another  more  learned,  but  more  dry  and 
lefs  natural,  both  in  defign  and  in  colouring.  There  is  a 
famenefs  in  the  manner  of  all  the  Caraccis ; and  the  only 
difference  between  them  is  that  which  refults  from  their  dt- 
verfity  of  temper  and  difpofition.  Annibal  had  more  fire, 
boldnefs,  and  Angularity  of  thought  than  the  two  others ; 
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and  his  defigns  were  more  profound,  his  expreflion  more 
lively,  and  his  execution  more  firm.  His  genius  was  better 
adapted  to  poetical  and  profane,  than  to  facred  fubjedls  ; 
though,  when  he  attempted  the  latter,  he  generally  fuc- 
ceeded.  His  talents  were  admirably  formed  for  landscape  : 
the  forms  of  his  trees  are  grand  ; and  in  reprefenting  objedls 
after  nature,  he  gave  them  a character  that  diftinguifties  them 
ftrongly.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  deficient,  however,  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  chiaro,  nor  are  all  his 
local  colours  commendable  : but  upon  the  whole,  no  painter 
feems  to  have  been  more  univerfal,  more  eafy,  more  certain 
in  every  thing  he  did,  nor  more  generally  approved  than 
Annibal.  tc  Annibal,”  fays  Mr.  Fufeli,  “ though  fuperior 
to  his  coufin  and  brother  in  power  of  execution  and  academic 
prowefs,  was  inferior  to  them  in  tafte,  fenfibility,  and  judg- 
ment; in  proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  mafter-work  of 
Annibal,  viz.  the  Farnefe  gallery  ; “ a work  whofe  uniform 
vigour  of  execution  nothing  can  equal  but  its  imbecility  and 
incongruity  of  conception  ; if  impropriety  of  ornament 
were  fixed  by  definition,  the  fubjedls  of  that  gallery  might 
be  quoted  as  the  moll  decifive  inltances ; the  man  of  fenfe 
may  admire  the  fplendour,  the  exuberance,  the  concentra- 
tion of  powers  difplayed  by  Annibal  de  Caracci,  but  the 
man  of  fenfe  mull  lament  their  mifapplication  in  the  Far- 
nefe gallery.”  He  died  in  1609.  Pilkington. 

The  three  Carraccis,  of  each  of  whom  we  have  above 
given  a brief  account,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fchool 
which  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  the  title  of  the  academy 
of  the  Car3ccis.  Young  men,  who  afpired  to  be  great 
mailers,  reforted  hither  for  inftrudlion ; and  they  were 
furniihed  with  well  chofen  models  of  men  and  wo- 
men, fine  cafts  from  the  beft  figures,  from  antique  ftatues, 
and  curious  baflo-relievos ; as  well  as  the  moll  capital  de- 
figns of  the  great  mailers,  the  moll  inftru&ive  books  per- 
taining to  the  art,  and  the  leflons  of  a very  noted  anato- 
mift,  who  taught  whatever  it  was  neceffary  to  know,  con- 
cerning the  knitting  of  the  bones,  and  the  infertion  of  the 
inufcles. 

Among  the  number  of  the  excellent  artills  that  were  formed 
in  this  academy,  were  Guido,  Domenichino,  Albano,  Lan- 
franc,  Guercino,  and  many  others.  Pilkington. 

C ARACCIOLI,  Robert,  a famous  preacher,  was  bom 
in  1425  of  a noble  family  at  Lecce  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  early  life  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Minor  Obfervan- 
tines,  and  before  his  30th  year  he  acquired  fuch  reputation 
for  pulpit  eloquence,  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  difpenfed  with 
his  obedience  to  his  fuperior,  and  allowed  him  to  difpofe  of 
himfelf  at  pleafure.  Hence  it  has  been  faid  that  he  was 
lefs  famous  for  fandlity  of  manners  than  for  eloquence.  Af- 
ter having  been  employed  in  feveral  honourable  commifiions 
by  the  popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Sixtus  IV.  he  became  firft 
bilhop  of  Aquino,  and  afterwards  of  Lecce,  where  he  died 
in  1493.  As  a preacher  he  was  highly  admired,  and  re- 
garded as  a model,  with  refped  to  tone,  gelture,  and  man- 
ner, to  all  the  young  orators  of  his  time.  His  fermons, 
which  were  adapted  to  a rude  age,  and  which  poffefs  few 
graces  of  flyle,  have  been  colleded  at  different  times;  but 
moll  of  them  are  contained  in  an  edition  at  Venice,  3 vols. 
1490,  and  at  Lyons  in  1503.  Tirabofchi. 

CARACHABAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Adirbeitzan  ; 80  miles  W.  of  Tauris. 

CARACO,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  of  the  rat  kind,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Great  or  Norway  rat,  deferibed  by  Dr.  Pallas 
as  a native  of  Siberia.  See  Mus  caraco. 

CARACOL,  in  Archite'Sure , is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
ftair-cafe  in  the  form  of  a helix  or  fpiral. 
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Caracol,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  be- 
tween Guayaquil  and  Quito. 

Caracol,  in  the  Manege , a motion  which  a cavalier 
makes  half  round  ; or  a half-turn  from  left  to  right  ; chang. 
ing  hands  : that  his  enemy  may  be  uncertain  on  which  fide 
he  intends  to  attack;  whether  in  front  or  flank.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Arabic  garagol , and  that  from  the 
Hebrew  carac,  invohere : but  we  have  it  immediately  from 
the  Spanifh,  where  caracol  fignifies  properly  a /nail,  and 
figuratively  the  evolution  deferibed  above. 

Caracol,  in  Military  Language,  is  the  half-turn  each 
liorfeman  in  an  army  makes  after  his  difeharge,  to  pafs  from 
the  front  of  the  fquadron  to  the  rear. 

Caracol  is  alfo  a fort  of  half  wheel,  or  femicir- 
cular  movement  not  only  by  one  horfeman,  but  by  a 
whole  troop  of  cavalry,  by  means  of  which  they  per- 
form a fort  of  winding,  or  ferpentine  motion,  alter- 
nately on  their  right  and  on  their  left,  in  advancing 
towards  the  enemy.  The  objedl  of  this  movement,  or  of 
the  caracol,  is  to  difquiet  or  annoy  the  enemy,  to  throw  him 
into  diforder  or  confufion,  to  conceal  from  him  your  in- 
tended point  of  attack,  to  induce  him  to  divide  or  break, 
by  diftradting  his  attention,  and  to  feize  the  favourable 
moment  of  falling  upon  him  with  advantage.  The  light  horfe 
are  peculiarly  calculated  for  this  kind  of  manoeuvre  and  at- 
tack. Velocity,  indeed,  is  the  principal  excellence  and  very- 
life  of  cavalry. 

CARACOLI,  in  Commerce,  a factitious  metal  whereof  the 
natives  of  the  Caribbee  lflands  make  a kind  of  ornament, 
in  form  of  a half-moon,  which  is  called  by  the  fame  name. 
The  metal  is  brought  from  the  Terra  Firma ; and  the  com. 
mon  opinion  is,  that  it  is  compofed  of  gold,  filver,  and  cop- 
per ; but  the  mixture  is  fo  perfedt,  that  a metal  refults  from 
the  whole  which  never  rulls  nor  tarnifhes,  how  long  foever 
kept,  either  in  the  fea  or  the  ground.  The  Englifh  and 
French  goldfmiths  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  imitate 
it.  Thofe  who  have  fucceeded  beft,  ufe  fix  parts  of  filver, 
three  of  purified  copper,  and  one  of  gold.  But  the  curious 
find  all  the  imitations  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  original 
metal  of  the  favages. 

M.  Hauterire,  procurator-general  of  Martinico,  makes 
the  caracoli  to  be  a compound  of  gold  only  with  a fort  of 
copper  found  in  the  Terra  Firma  of  America.  F.  Labat 
takes  it  for  a native,  or  limple  metal.  The  Americans  alfo 
make  rings,  buckles,  cane-heads,  and  the  like,  of  caracoli. 

C ARACOMBO,  in  Geography,  an  African  ifland,  fituated 
about  13  miles  N.  of  the  line,  at  a fhort  diftance  N.W.  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gabon.  It  produces  a variety  of  fruits  and  plants  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf,  befides  birds  and  animals.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a hundred  nefts  of  birds  floating  on  the  water 
upon  one  branch  of  a tree,  or  a {lender  twig,  thus  guarding 
themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  ferpents  and  lizards.  The 
ifland  is  inhabited,  as  it  is  faid,  by  an  abandoned,  profligate 
race  both  of  men  and  women.  The  latter  in  particular  are 
fo  lewd  that  they  are  faid  to  proftitute  themfelves  without 
diferimination  and  without  fhame. 

CARACORES,  in  Sea  Language,  denote  light  veffels 
ufed  by  the  natives  of  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  and 
alfo  by  the  Dutch  as  guarda-coitas  in  thofe  latitudes.  They 
are  high  at  each  end,  and  chiefly  navigated  with  paddles,  in 
the  ufe  of  which  they  fit  both  within  and  without  board,  on 
narrow  platforms  of  reeds,  fupported  by  bars  rigged  out 
acrofs  the  veffel,  and  one  at  the  outer  end  on  each  fide, 
which  ferve  as  balances  to  m urffet. 

placing  three  or  four  tni  the  platform  of 
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feeds  outfide,  and  feme  within,  they  can  multiply  their 
number  fo  as  to  proceed  with  great  velocity.  They  have 
triple  iheers  of  bamboo  for  a mail,  fupported  by  fhrouds,  on 
which  is  hoi  lied  an  oblong-  fail,  bent  to  a fort  of  bamboo 
yard  at  the  head,  and  a boom  at  the  foot.  The  fail  is  hauled 
aft  by  a fheet,  the  yard  has  a bowline  to  keep  to  windward, 
and  a brace  or  vang  that  leads  aft.  The  fail  rolls  up  or 
furls  by  a winch  at.  the  end  of  the  boom.  See  Plate  of 
Boats. 

CARACORUM,  or  Holin,  in  Geography,  a Tartar 
village,  the  pofition  of  which  is  marked,  in  the  map  of  M. 
D’Anville  and  the  Chintfe  Itineraries,  about  600  miles  to 
the  north-well;  of  Pekin.  This  village  was  gradually  en- 
nobled by  the  election  and  refidence  of  the  fons  and  crand- 
fons  of  Zingis.  It  contained  two  flreets,  the  one  of  Chinefe 
mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders  ; and  the  places 
of  religious  worlhip,  one  Neftorian  church,  two  mofques, 
and  twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  reprefent  in  fome  degree 
the  number  and  divifion  of  inhabitants.  However,  a French 
miffionary  declares,  that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris, 
was  more  confiderable  than  the  Tartar  capital,  and  that  the 
whole  palace  of  Mangou  was  ficarcely  equal  to  a tenth  part 
of  that  Benedidline  abbey. 

CARACT,  or  Carat,  in  Commerce , a denomination 
given  to  an  imaginary  weight,  which  exprdfes  the  degree  of 
goodnefs,  finenefs,  and  perfedlion.  or  imperfection  of  gold. 
The  whole  mafs  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  1.  e.  twenty-four  carats  ; and  the  purity  of  the 
fpecimen  is  exp'reffed  by  the  number  of  carats  of  pure  gold 
it  contains.  Thus  gold  of  eighteen  carats  fine  means  a 
compound  of  -i-S-ths  of  pure  gold,  and  -/-^ths  of  fome  other 
metal : gold  of  twenty-two  carats’  fine  contains  LJths  of 
pure  gold,  and  ^ths  of  alloy  ; and  pure  gold  is  called  gold 
of  twenty-four  carats  fine. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  carraB , carrat,  harraB , and  liar- 
rat.  Its  original  is  contelfed : but  we  choofe  to  follow 
Kennet,  who  derives  it  from  careBa,  a term  which  this 
author  obferves  anciently  denoted  any  weight,  and  came  not 
till  of  later  days  to  be  appropriated  to  that  which  expreffes 
the  finenefs  of  gold,  and  the  gravity  of  diamonds.  Others, 
however,  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  “ kirat,”  which  weighed 
half  of  a “ danek,”  or  grain  ; of  which  fix  made  up  the 
“ dirhem,”  or  Arabic  drachm  ; fo  that  twelve  “ kirats” 
were  equal  to  a “ dirhem.”  See  the  next  article. 

The  mint-men  fix  the  higheft  purity  and  perfedlion  of  gold 
at  twenty-four  carats ; and  the  feveral  degrees  are  eltimated 
from  the  divifions  hereof,  which  are  called  grains : but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  what  care  foever  is  taken  in  purifying 
gold,  to  clear  it  from  drofs,  it  can  never  be  brought  to 
twenty-four  carats ; but  Hill  comes  fhort,  at  leaft  | of  a 
carat,  or  a grain  ; this  grain  they  call  a fixteenth  ; and  this, 
fixteenth  they  fubdivide  into  two  eighths;  and  each  of  thofe 
eighths  into  two  fixteenths : on  which  calculation,  they  fay, 
gold  may  be  purified  as  far  as  the  firft  fixteenth  of  the  fecond 
eighth,  but  no  further.  Gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  is  that 
which  has  twenty-two  parts  of  fine  gold,  and  two  of  filver, 
or  other  metal ; or  that  which,  in  refining,  lofes  two  parts  in 
twenty-four  of  its  weight.  The  goldfmiths  generally  work 
in  gold  of  twenty-two  carats ; that  being  the  Itandard  gold 
of  this  kingdom.  By  the  laws  of  France  they  are  prohibited 
from  working  in  gold  below  twenty-three  carats.  In  Eng- 
land, the  carat  is  divided  into  four  grains  ; in  Germany, 
into  twelve  parts  ; and  in  France,  into  thirty-two.  The 
Chinefe  reckon  by  touches,  a hundred  of  which  correfpond 
to  our  twenty -four  carats.  Carat  fne,  as  above,  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  goodnefs  of  a piece  of  pure  gold. 
Carat  price  is  the  twenty-fourth  Dart  of  the  value  of  an  ounce 
Vot.  VI. 


or  mark  of  gold. — They  alf:  fometimes  fay,  the  carat  ’weight, 
which  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  -of  the  weight  of  the  ounce 
or  mark.  Two  troy  grains  make  a carat  grain. 

Caract  is  alfo  the  weight  ufed  in  weighing  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  precious  Hones ; where  it  confifts  of  four  grains. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  xEp;mov,  a fruit  which  the  Latins  call  JUiqua,  and  we 
caroh  lean  ; each  of  which  may  weigh  about  four  grains  of 
wheat : whence  the  Latin  filiqua  has  alfo  been  ufed  for  a 
weight  of  four  grains.  Bruce,  (Appendix  to  his  Travels  in 
Abyffinia,  p.  66.)  deduces  it  from  the  name  of  the  bean  of 
the  Kuara-tree,  which  is  called  “ Carat.”  From  the  gold 
country  in  Africa  it  palfed,  as  he  fuppofes,  to  India  ; and 
there  came  to  be  the  weight  of  precious  Hones,  especially 
diamonds. 

The  carat  by  which  jewellers  ellimate  the  weight  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls,  is  about  T|^  of  a troy  ounce.  Jeffreys  on 
Diamonds. 

Hence  the  carat  is  about  3 j.  grains  troy. 

Carats  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  or  grains  ; and 
farther,  into  eighths,  fixteenths,  and  thirty-two  parts.  Id. 
ibid. 

CARACTACUS,  in  Biography  and  Briti/Jj  ITiJlory,  one 
of  the  moil  renowned  of  the  Britifn  kings. 

Among  the  proud  defenders  of  our  ancient  liberty,  fcarcely 
any  one  feems  entitled  to  fuch  ample  notice  as  Caradlacus, 
the  victory  over  whom  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  to  have  been  one  of  the  moll  important 
for  the  complete  redudlion  of  Britain  that  had  ever  been  ob- 
tained. 

What  were  the  circumflances  of  his  early  years,  or  whether 
his  education  at  all  differed  from  that  which  was  ufualiy 
bellowed  upon  his  countrymen,  we  have  no  means  to  afeer- 
tain.  The  earlieft  account  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  Aulus  Plautius,  the  firlt  Roman  general 
who  landed  on  the  ifiand  after  Julius  Coefar,  commanded  the 
expedition  againtl  Britain.  The  Roman  c®mmander,  it  ap. 
pears,  was  unoppofed  at  his  landing,  and  having  paffed 
through  the  Britilh  Hates  upon  the  coall  without  refiflance, 
pulheef  forward  through  the  country  in  queH  of  thofe  who 
were  in  arms.  This  was  in  the  year  43,  when,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  guide,  he  firft  overtook  and  defeated  Carac- 
tacus. 

The  fpirit  of  this  illuflrious  chief,  however,  was  not  to  be 
fubduedat  once  : and  though,  in  theprogrefs  oi  the  Roman 
arms  immediately  fubfequent  to  this  tranfaftion,  we  hear  but 
little  of  Caradtacus,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  he  was  otherwife 
employed  than  in  infpiring  his  countrymen  with  the  thoughts 
of  vengeance. 

Four  years  after  Caraclaeus  had  loft  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominions  Aulus  Plautius  was  recalled.  The  affairs  of 
the  ifiand  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  legates  or  com- 
manders of  the  legions ; and  in  the  interval  which  occurred 
till  the  appointment  of  Oftorius  Scapula  as  governor,  A.  D. 
50,  the  Britons  were  enabled  to  gain  fome  few  advantages. 
Oftorius  having  rellored  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
province  in  the  fouth  eaft  parts  of  Britain,  marched  againll 
the  Ceangi,  who  inhabited  Chelhire,  and  part  of  Lancafhire, 
oppofite  to  Ireland  : but  was  foon  recalled  by  the  intelligence 
of  an  infurredlion  among  the  Brigantes.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  was  called  to  encounter  more  determined  ene- 
mies. Thefe  were  the  Silures,  (who, occupied  Ilerefordlhire, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and,  in  general, 
South  Wales'),  a people  naturally  brave  and  fond  of  liberty, 
but  who,  at  that  juncture,  were  rendered  not  only  more  con- 
fident and  bold  in  themfelves,  but  more  formidable  to  then- 
enemies  by  the  valour  of  their  leader.  Caradlacus,  who,  as  we 
3 R have 
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have  already  mentioned,  had  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his 
own  dominions,  willingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this 
brave  people,  to  make  another  effort  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  country.  He  was  {killed,  we  are  told,  in  all  the  wiles 
and  ftratagems  of  favage  warfare  ; and  in  point  of  local 
knowledge  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  general. 
And  of  this  laft,  indeed,  he  availed  himfelf  by  transferring 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  and  by  chufing 
a place  for  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  every  way  favour- 
able to  his  own  army,  and  incommodious  to  his  enemies. 
The  fpot  he  chofe,  in  Shropfhire,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Colun  and  Tame,  is  lb  ill  called  Caer  Caradoc,  and  will  be 
defcribed  under  the  head  of  Castle.  Its  ramparts  and 
entrenchments  are  yet  vifible  : and  it  exa&ly  anfwers  the 
defcription  given  by  Tacitus.  It  was  fituated  on  the  ridge 
of  a fteep  mountain.  In  fome  places  where  the  fides  were 
acceffible  he  fortified  it  with  maffy  ftones,  heaped  together 
in  the  form  of  a rampart.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
flowed  a river  with  fords  and  {hallows  of  uncertain  depth. 
And  a hoft  of  men  guarded  his  entrenchments. 

The  Reman  general,  obferving  the  deepnefs  of  the  river, 
the  ruggednefs  of  the  mountain,  the  ftrength  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  the  loud  alacrity  of  the  enemy,  was  a little  dif- 
mayed  at  fuch  a fuccefiion  of  dangers.  As  long,  fays 
Tacitus,  as  they  fought  with  miffive  weapons,  the  Britons 
had  the  advantage.  But  when  Oftorius  ordered  his  men  to 
advance  under  a military  {hell,  and  level  the  pile  of  ftones 
that  ferved  as  a defence  to  the  enemy,  a clofe  engagement 
followed.  The  Britons,  unable  to  fuftain  the  {hock,  retired 
flowly  towards  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  were  eagerly 
followed  by  the  Romans.  In  fhort,  the  Britons,  being 
without  defenfive  armour,  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  made 
prodigious  havoc  ; and  the  viftory,  at  laft,  became  decifive. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  Caradlacus  were  taken  prifoners  ; 
his  brother  furrendered  at  diferetion  ; and  he  himfelf  fled 
for  protedlion  to  Cartifmandua,  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes. 
But  adverfity,  fays  the  Roman  hiftorian,  has  no  friends. 
Cartifmandua,  who  was  his  ftep-mother,  loaded  him  with 
irons,  delivered  him  to  the  conqueror,  and  he,  with  bis 
whole  family,  were  carried  prifoners  to  Rome.  Even  there 
the  name  of  Carafitacus  was  in  high  celebrity  : and  curiofity 
was  eager  to  behold  the  hero  who,  for  nine  years,  had  made 
a {land  againft  the  Roman  arms.  The  emperor  too,  proud 
of  his  prifoner,  beftowed  the  higheft  praife  on  the  valour  of 
the  vanquiftitd  king  ; lie  determined  to  render  his  entry 
into  Rome  as  folemn  and  public  as  poftible ; and  the 
people  were  fummoned  to  behold  the  fpettacle  as  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  followers  of  the  Britifh  chief,  we  are 
told,  walked  in  proccflion.  The  military  accoutrements, 
thejiarnefs  and  rich  collars,  which  he  had  gained  in  various 
battles,  were  difplayed  with  pomp.  The  wife  of  CaraTacus, 
his  daughter,  and  his  brother,  followed  next : he  himfelf 
clo'ed  the  melancholy  train.  The  reft  of  the  prifoners, 
ilruck  w;ith  terror,  defeended  to  mean  and  abject  Replica- 
tions. Caraclaeus  alone  was  fuperior  to  misfortune.  With 
a countenance  Hill  unaltered,  not  a fymptom  of  fear  appear- 
ing, no  forrow,  no  condefcenfion,  he  behaved  with  dignity 
even  in  ruin  ; and  being  placed  before  the  tribunal  delivered 
himfelf  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ If,  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  and  the  fplendour  of 
“ exalted  ftation,  I had  united  the  virtues  of  moderation, 
“ Rome  had  beheld  me,  not  in  captivity,  but  a royal  vifitor 
“ and  a friend.  The  alliance  of  a prince,  defeended  from 
“ an  illuftrious  line  of  anceftors — a prince,  whofe  fvvay  ex- 
“ tended  overmany  nations,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of 
‘ ‘ your  choice.  A reverfe  of  fortune  is  now  the  lot  of  Carafta- 
“ cus.  The  event  to  you  is  glorious,  and  to  me  humiliating.  I 
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“ had  arms,  and  men,  and  horfes ; I had  wealth  in  abur>» 

“ dance  : can  you  wonder  that  I was  unwilling  to  lofe 
“ them  ? The  ambition  of  Rome  afpires  to  univerfal  domi- 
“ nion  : and  muft  mankind,  by  confequence,  ftretch  their 
“ necks  to  the  yoke  ? I ftood  at  bay  for  years:  had  I 
“ a£led  otherwife,  where,  on  your  part,  had  been  the  glory 
“ of  conqueft,  and  where,  on  mine,  the  honour  of  a brave  re- 
“ fiftance  ? 1 am  now  in  your  power:  if  you  are  bent  on 

“ vengeance,  execute  your  purpofe  ; the  bloody  icene  will 
“ foon  be  over,  and  the  name  of  Caraftacus  will  fink  into 
“ oblivion.  Preferve  my  life,  and  I fhallbe  to  late  poftcrity 
“ a monument  of  Roman  clemency.” 

Claudius,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  charmed  with  the  boldnefs 
of  his  prifoner,  pardoned  both  Caraftacus  and  his  family. 
The  fubfequent  events  of  the  Britifh  chieftain’s  life  had  no 
hiftorian  to  pen  them.  And  here  we  are  obliged  to  clofe 
his  hiftory. 

The  fpeech  of  Caraftacus,  which  is  here  tranflated  literally 
from  Tacitus’s  Annals,  was  finely  ufed  by  Mr.  Mafon,  in 
his  celebrated  dramatic  poem.  For  the  lake  of  epilcdical 
incidents,  however,  hejias  departed  from  the  ftritt  line  of 
hiftorical  truth  : and  has  transferred  the  honour  of  taking 
Caractacus  prifoner,  and  fending  him  to  Rome,  from  Ofto- 
rius to  Aulus  Didius.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xii.  c.  35,  et  * 
fcq. 

CAR  ACTE  RE,  Fr.  as  a dancer,  a deini-charaflere , in  a 
ftyle  neither  grotefque  nor  terre  a terre;  neither  w holly 
comic  nor  ferious. 

CARADIVA,in  Geography , an  Afiatic  iflar.d,  near  that 
of  Ceylon,  at  the  vveftern  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Jafna- 
patan  : called  by  the  Dutch  Amjlerdam. 

CARAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Rugga,  a town  of 
Africa,  2 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Tildus,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. 

CARAGACH,  in  Commerce,  a cotton  that  comes  from 
Smyrna,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

CARAGANA,  in  Botany,  (from  cara-caragan,  the  Tat- 
tar  name).  Lam.  Encyc.  Juff.  358.  Vent.  iii.  p.  409. 
Clafs  and  Order,  diadelphia  decandria.  Nat.  ord.  Papilio- 
nacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  bell-ftiaped-cylindrical,  deeply 
divided  on  one  fide,  with  five  fhort  teeth.  Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous ; ftandard  egg-fhaped,  half  eredt  ; the  fides  folded 
upwards  ; wings  oblong ; keel  ftraight,  oblong,  obtufe. 
Stain,  filaments  ten,  diadelphous.  Pijl.  germ  fuperior,  ob- 
long, fmooth  ; ftyle  ftraight  ; ftigma  lmooth,  truncate. 
Peric.  legume  oblong,  inflated,  fmooth.  Seeds  four  to  fix, 
egg-fhaped,  a little  globular,  not  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Stigma  fmooth,  truncate. 
Legume  oblong,  almoll  cylindrical.  Seeds  nearly  fpherical. 
La  Marck  has  formed  this  genus  for  fome  plants  which 
Linnaius  referred  to  robinia,  but  which  differ  from  its  genuine 
fpecies,  both  in  the  fructification  and  general  habit.  Their 
ftigma  is  fmooth,  not  downy  ; their  legume  nearly  cylin- 
drical, not  comprefftd,  and  their  feeds  not  flattened,  as  in 
robinia.  Their  leaves,  moreover,  are  generally  abruptly  pin- 
nated, and  the  petioles  often  elongated,  terminating  in  a 
thorny  point. 

Sp.  J.  C.  arlorefcens,  (robinia  caragana,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
Gmel.  Sib.  iv.  17.  n.  22.  Alpalathus  arborefeens,  pinnis 
foliorum  cretioribus,  Aram.  Ruth.  p.  210.  Duham.  Arb. 
p.  188.  n.  3.)  “ Leaves  with  about  five  pairs  of  leaflets, 

dov.my  ; ltipule>  thorny  ; peduncles  Ample,  fafciculated. 
Stem  riling  to  a tree,  from  fix  to  ten  feet  high  or  more. 
Branches  ihort,  ftiff.  Leaves  fafciculated  ; leaflets  elliptical, 
green  above,  veined,  and  paler  green  beneath  ; common 
petiole  lengthened  into  a fpinous  point,  fometimes  producing 
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an  odd  leaf,  but  nevertheless  evidently  extended  beyond  it  ; 
ftipules  in  the  fecond  year  becoming  a pair  of  fhort,  fpread- 
ing  fpines.  Flowers  yellow,  fcentlefs.  Legumes  an  inch 
and  half  long,  fmooth,  rather  cylindrical,  pointed.  A na- 
tive of  Siberia.  It  grows  bell  in  a light,  Sandy  foil,  and  is 
not  injured  by  fevere  cold.  Its  leaves  are  good  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  are  Said  to  produce  a blue  colouring  matter. 
2.  C.  macrophylla,  Lam.  “ Leaflets  in  fix  pairs,  roundifh, 
mucronate,  fmoothilh  ; ftipules  fpinefeent  ; peduncles  Am- 
ple, Solitary.”  A flrrub,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  abruptly  winged.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  So- 
litary ; peduncles  rather  long.  A native  of  Siberia.  3.  C. 
ferox,  Lam.  Illuit.  P!.  607.  Jig.  1.  (Robinia  ferox,  Pall. 
Rolf.  70.  tab.  44.  Travels  iii.  app.  752.  n.  125.  tab.  E e, 
Jig.  2,  3.  Germ,  vol.iv.  PI.  25.  p.  397,  French  Translation. 
R.  fpinofa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  R.  fpinofiffima,  Laxm.  Nov. 
Com.  Petrop.  15,  538.  tab.  30.  Jig.  4. ) “ Leaflets  ob- 

long, narrow,  mucronate;  ftipules  and  petioles  fpinefeent.” 
A ihrub  about  five  feet  high.  Branches  flightly  angular. 
Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  winged  : leaflets  in  four  or  five 
pairs,  a little  channelled,  rather  enlarged  towards  the  fum- 
mit,  ending  in  a Small  point  ; common  petiole  fliarp -pointed, 
remaining  after  the  fall  of  the  leaflets,  and  becoming  a per- 
manent, woody,  fharp  thorn  about  two  inches  long,  and 
marked  with  the  fears  of  the  fallen  leaflets  ; ftipules  half- 
embracing the  item,  membranous  at  their  edges,  ending  in 
two  fharp  fpines.  Flowers  yellow,  nearly  feffile,  axillary, 
Solitary,  or  in  pairs  ; calyx  fmooth,  oblong,  or  cylindrical. 
Legume  an  inch  long,  ftraight,  fmooth,  acuminate.  A na- 
tive of  Siberia  and  China.  On  account  of  its  long,  tough 
branches,  and  large  llrong  thorns,  it  is  well  adapted  to  make 
an  impenetrable  hedge  ; and,  as  it  is  covered  with  flowers 
near  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  is  at  the  fame  time  a very 
ornamental  plant.  It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  hardy,  and  able  to  bear  the  winters  of  our  cli- 
mate without  injury.  4.  C.  argentea,  Lam.  111.  PI.  607. 
Jig.  3.  (Robinia  halodendron,  Pall.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
t.  w.  German,  vol.  iii.  pi.  6.  p.  153,  French  Tranflation, 
Linn.jun.  Supp.330.)  “Leaflets  in  about  two  pairs,  oblong, 
mucronate,  waved,  covered  with  a Silvery  down  ; ftipules  and 
petioles  fpinefeent  ; peduncles  three-flowered.”  A fhrub, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  covered  in  all  its  parts  with  a whitifh 
down,  which  gives  it  a filky  appearance.  Branches  numerous, 
Spreading,  angular,  in  confequence  of  three  nerves  proceed- 
ing from  the  bale  of  each  ftipule.  I^eaves  alternate  ; leaf- 
lets enlarged  towards  their  Summit  ; common  petiole  per- 
manent, changing  into  a ftraight,  fharp  thorn,  about  an 
inch  long  ; ftipules  Short,  recurved,  fpiny.  Flowers  reddifh 
or  purplilh,  Sweet -Rented,  axillary,  often  fix-petalled,  owing 
to  the  wings  being  doubled.  Legumes  fhort,  inflated,  hard, 
remaining  till  the  fecond  year.  A native  of  Siberia,  in  dry, 
naked,  fait  ground,  near  the  river  Irtis.  It  flowers  on  its 
native  foil  in  June,  but  has  never  produced  flowers  in  our 
gardens,  probably  for  want  of, the  faline  principle.  Intro- 
duced by  Dr.  W.  Pitcairn,  in  1779.  5.  C.  ehamlagu , (Ro- 

binia chamlagu,  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  161.  tab.  77.  Aiton. 
Kew.  iii.  54.)  “Leaves  in  two  pairs,  petioled ; pairs 
diftant;  ftipules  fpinefeent;  peduncles  one-flowered.”  A 
handfoine  fhrub,  much-branched,  quite  fmooth,  four  or  five 
feet  high.  Branches  ipreading,  angular.  Leaves  alternate, 
or  fafciculated,  two  or  three  together  on  the  knots  of  the 
old  branches ; common  petiole  ending  in  a fhort,  fpiny 
point,  deciduous,  a little  after  the  leaflets,  not  becoming 
a thorn.  Flowers  large,  yellowiffi,  axillary.  A native  of 
China,  where  it  is  called  chamlagu.  Introduced  by  Monf. 
Richard,  in  1773.  6.  C.  digit  at  a,  (Robinia  frutefeens,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Afpalathus  frutefeens  major  cortice  aureo,  Amm. 
Ruth.  p.  206.  n.  283.)  “ Leaves  on  fhort  petioles  ; leaf- 


lets four,  growing  clofe  together  in  a digitate  manner  ; fti- 
pules  Somewhat  fpinefeent  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  A 
fhrub,  about  three  feet  high,  branched  from  the  bottom. 
Branches  rod-like,  pliant,  of  a fhii.ing' ytllo-vifh  colour,  an- 
gular, loaded  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves , on  the  fhcots 
of  the1  year,  alternate,  with  fpinefeent  ftipules  ; from  the 
buds  in  bundles  with  unarmed  ftipules  ; leaflets  cluttered, 
inverfely  egg-fliaped,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  a 
fmail,  fliarp  point  ; petiole  very  fhort,  remaining  after  the 
leaflets,  and  hardening  with  the  ftipules  into  a triple  fpine. 
Flowers  large,  yellow,  axillary  ; peduncle  jointed  near  the 
middle.  There  is  a variety  with  longer,  narrower  leaves, 
which  La  Marck  fuppofes  is  the  rolinia  pygmcea  of  Linnaeus 
and  Pallas,  but  obferves  that  the  leaves  in  his  plant  are  not- 
fo  very  obtufe  as  Linnaeus  deferibes  them.  Linnaeus  allows 
that  his  pygmcea  refembles  the  preceding,  but  fays  that  it  is 
of  a dwarf  llature,  and  more  thorny-.  Both  kinds  were  cul- 
tivated by  Miller,  who  conftdercd  them  as  diftindL  The 
Altaic  plant,  deferibed  by  Pallas,  is  fcarcely  a fpan  high 
in  its  native  foil,  but  grows  larger  when  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. 

CARAGAS,  in  Geography , a province  of  Mindanao,  irt 
the  Eaft  Indies,  fituate  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  between  Suli— 
ago  and  the  Cape  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  iie  north  and 
fouth.  The  feas  on  this  coaft  are  ftormy.  Caragas,  as  well 
as  ether  parts  of  Mindanao,  produces  in  great  abundance 
that  fort  of  palm-trees,  which  are  called  fagu,  of  the  pith 
of  which,  reduced  to  meal,  they  make  bread  and  bifeuit 
through  the  whole  ifland,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  coaft 
of  tb is  province,  near  the  river  Butuan.  The  inhabitants  of 
Caragas  are  a warlike  people,  and  are  accounted  very  brave, 
when  employed  either  by  fea  or  land. 

CARAGI,  in  Commerce,  a name  given  to  duties  paid  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  in  the  territories  of  the  grand  fignior,  on 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods.  The  term  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  who  collect  thefe 
duties. 

CARAGLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Coni ; miles  N.W.  of  Coni. 

CARAGNA,  or  Karagna,  in  Pharmacy.  See  Ca- 
ranna. 

CARAGROUCH,  a filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weigh- 
ing nine  drams,  which  does  not  quite  amount  to  a French 
crown,  of  three  livres  Tournois.  Ac  Conftantinople  it  goes 
at  120  afpers.  There  are  four  forts  of  them,  equally  cur- 
rent, and  of  the  fame  value. 

CARAGUATA,  in  Botany , Plum.  gen.  10.  See  Til- 
landsia. 

CARAHISSAR,  in  Geography.  See  Aphiom  Ka - 

RA-HISSAR. 

CARAIBES.  See  Caribbees. 

CARAIGOI,  Carigueya,  or  Carigueia,  in  Zoology , 
according  to  Marcgrave,  Pifa,  and  fome  other  authors,  the 
Brafilian  name  of  the  Virginian  opoffum.  See  Didelphis 
opojfum . 

CARAIPA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Enc.  Juffieu  434.  Aubl. 
Guiana  561.  a genus  imperfedlly  known.  Clafs  and  order, 
polyandria  monogynia.  Cal.  Perianth  deeply  divided  into 
five  round  fegments.  Cor . unknown.  PiJl.  Germ  fuperior. 
Peric.  Capfule  fomewhat  woody,  rather  three  Tided,  acute, 
and  recurved  at  its  fummit,  three-celled,  opening  from  the 
fummit  to  the  bafe  with  three  permanent  valves.  Seeds  one 
in  each  cell ; angular  on  the  inner,  convex  on  the  outer  fide, 
attached  to  a large  three-winged  receptacle,  which  uniting' 
with  the  valves,  forms  the  partitions  of  the  cells. 

Sp.  x.  C.  parvifolia,  Aub.  tab.  223.  fig.  1.  “ Leaves  egg- 
ffiaped,  acute,  white  with  down  underneath.”  A tree  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  much  branched  near  the  top, 
3 R 2 Branches 
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Branches  reddiih.  Leaves  alternate,  petiohd,  entire  ;■  .T- 
pules  two,  oppofite,  caducous.  Flowers  in  terminal  cluflers  ; 
capfules  hairy.  2.  C.  longifolia,  Aubl.  tab.  223.  fig.  2. 
“ Leaves  oblong  egg-fhaped,  acute,  grey  underneath.”  A 
larger  and  higher  tree  than  the  preceding.  Leaves  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  broad.  3.  C . latifolia,  Aub.  tab, 
224.  fig.  3.  “ Leaves  broad-egg-ihaped,  acuminate,  afh- 

coloured  underneath.”  4.  C.  angujlifolia,  Aubl.  tab.  224 
fig.  4.  “ Leaves  long,  egg  lhaped,  acuminate,  white  un- 

derneath.” Leaves  with  more  numerous  lateral  nerves,  ten 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a half  broad.  All  the  fpecies  are 
Pound  in  the  forefts  of  Guiana.  The  fecond  is  called  cavipe 
by  the  natives. 

CARAITES,  or  Karaites,  Q'frTlp,  from  iera> 
to  read,  a fed  among  the  ancient  Jews : whereof  there  are  ftill 
fome  fubfifting  in  Poland,  Ruffia,  Conftantinople,  Cairo,  and 
other  places  of  the  Levant  ; though  few  or  none  are  to  be 
found  in  thefe  weftern  countries.  About  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  a particular  account  was  taken  of  their  num- 
ber ; which'in  Poland  was  2000  ; at  Caffa,  in  Crirn  Tarta- 
ry, 12,000;  at  Cairo,  300;  at  Damafcus,  200;  at  Jeru- 
falem,  30;  in  Babylon,  100;  in  Periia,  600  ; amounting  in 
the  who'e  to  15,230,  and  being  a fmali  number  compared 
with  the  Rabbinifts.  It  is  their  diitinguifhing  tenet  and 
practice  to  adhere  clofely  to  the  words  and  letter  of  the 
Scripture,  (as  their  name  imports)  exclufive  of  allegories, 
traditions,  and  the  like. 

Leo  of  Modena,  a Rabbin  of  Venice,  obferves,  that  of  all 
the  herefies  among  that  people,  before  the  deltruftion  of  the 
temple,  there  is  none  now  left  but  that  of  the  Caraim,  a 
name  derived  from  m'icra,  which  fignifies  the  pure  text  of 
the  Bible;  becaufe  of  their  keeping  to  the  Pentateuch,  ob- 
ferving  it  to  the  letter,  and  rejecting  all  interpretations,  pa- 
raphrafes,  and  conilitutions  of  the  Rabbins.  Aben  Ezra, 
and  fome  other  Rabbins,  treat  the  Caraitesas  Sadducees;  but 
Leo  de  Juda  calls  them,  more  accurately,  Sadducees  reform- 
ed; becaufe  they  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  para- 
dife,  hell,  refurreftion,  &c.  which  the  ancient  Sadducees 
denied.  Pie  adds,  however,  that  they  were  doubtlefs  ori- 
ginally real  Sadducees,  and  fprung  from  among  them. 

M.  Simon, 'with  more  probability,  fuppofes  them  to  have 
rifen  hence  ; that  the  more  knowing  among  the  Jews,  oppof- 
ing  the  dreams  and  reveries  of  the  Rabbins,  and  ufing  the 
pure  texts  of  Scripture  to  refute  their  groundlefs  traditions, 
had  the  name  of  Caraim  given  them  ; which  fignifies  as 
much  as  the  barbarous  Latin,  Scripturarii,  i.  e.  people  at- 
tached to  the  text  of  Scripture.  The  other  Jews  give  them 
the  odious  nameof  Sadducees,  fromtheiragreement  with  thofe 
ledlarits  on  the  head  of  traditions.  The  real  fact  feerns  to 
have  been,  that  the  traditionary  law  was  oppofed,  as  a cor- 
ruption of  the  true  religion,  by  a numerous  body,  who  ftre- 
nuoufly  afferted  the  fuffieiency  and  perfection  of  the  ancient 
written  law,  explained  in  its  literal  fenfe.  Among  thefe 
were  the  Sadducees.  But  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Sad- 
ducean  tenets  wert  highly  offenfive  to  many  pious  men,  who 
neverthelefs  were  not  difpofed  to  join  thofe  who  received  the 
traditionary  inflitutions.  Thefe,  adhering  fimply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Mofaic  law,  but  at  the  fame  time  refilling  to  adopt 
the  doftrine  of  the  Sadducees,  would  of  courfe  become  a 
feparate  fe£t,  which  would  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  name  ex- 
prefiive  of  their  leading  principle.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  oppofite  party  gave  them,  in  derifion,  the  name  of  Scrip- 
turifts,  or  Caraites.  PPence  we  may  conclude,  that  this 
fe£t  arofe  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharifees.  From  the  Jewifh  records  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  this  fedt  exifted  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  faid,  that  upon  the  di.Tenfions  between  Hillel,  the 
prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  Shammai  the  vice-prelident, 


about  30  years  before  Chrift,  their  refpe&ive  fchclars  formed 
two  parties,  and  took  different  names.  Thofe  who  adhered 
to  Scripture  only -were  called  Caraim,  or  Scripturarii,  and 
were  followers  of  Shammai  ; arid  thofe  who  were  zealous 
for  the  traditions  taught  by  the  Scribes,  or  Rabbis,  were  called 
Rabbanim,  Rabbinilts,  and  were  followers  of  Hillel.  The 
Caraites  juftly  boailed  the  high  antiquity  of  their  principles, 
as  being  the  followers  of  Moles  and  the  prophets,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  human  tradition  ; hut  when  the  doCtrines  of  the 
Rabbis  were  generally  adopted  among  the  Jews,  the  Caraites 
were  cor.fidered  as  fchifmatics.  Scaliger,  Voffius,  and  Span- 
heim,  errnneoufly,  rank  the  Caraites  among  the  Sabeans, 
Magi,  Manichees,  and  Muffulmen.  Wolfang,  Fabricius, 
&c.  fay,  the  Sadducees  and  Efifeni  were  called  Caraites,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Pharifees  : others  take  them  for  the  doc- 
tors of  the  law  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  gofpel : and  in  fa- 
vour of  this  conjecture,  has  been  alleged  a tradition 
preferved  in  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  that  there  were  in  Jeru- 
faJem  480  fvnagogues,  each  of  which  had  a ieparate  apart- 
ment for  the  law,  and  another  for  the  Talmud,  or  tradition- 
ary records  : whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  Scrip- 
turifts  were  a party  diftindt  from  the  Traditionaries.  The 
Scribes,  whofe  office  it  was  to  expound  the  law,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ufually  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharifees,  may  be  con- 
cluded to  have  adopted,  in  their 'interpretations,  the  allego- 
rical method  of  the  Traditionaries  and  Cabbalifts,  and 
therefore  to  have  commonly  belonged  to  their  party.  Jofe- 
phus  and  Philo  make  no  mention  of  them  ; whence  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  they  were  more  modern  than  either  of 
thofe  authors.  Perhaps,  this  feCt  was  not  formed  till  after 
the  collection  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  Talmud,  or  the  Ge- 
mara  ; or  not  till  after  the  compiling  of  the  Mifchna. 

The  Caraites  themfelves  pretend  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ten  tribes  led  captive  by  Shalmanefer.  Wolfius,  from  the 
memoirs  of  Mardacht-us,  a Caraite,  refers  their  origin  to  a 
maffacre  among  the  Jewifh  doCtors,  under  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  their  king,  about  one  hundred  years  before  Chrill ; 
becaufe  Simeon,  fon  of  Schctach,  and  the  queen’s  brother, 
making  their  efcape  into  Egypt,  there  forged  his  pretended 
traditions ; and,  at  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  publifhed  his 
vifions,  interpolating  the  law  after  his  own  fancy,  and  fup- 
porting  his  novelties  on  the  notices  which  God,  he  faid,  had 
communicated  by  the  mouth  of  Mofes,  whofe  depofitary  he 
was : he  gained  many  followers ; and  was  oppofed  by  others, 
who  maintained,  that  all  which  God  had  revealed  to  Mofes 
was  written.  Hence  the  Jews  became  divided  into  two  feCts, 
the  Caraites  and  Traditionaries:  among  the  firft,  Juda, 
fon  of  Tabbai,  diltinguilhed  himfelf ; among  the  latter, 
Hillel.  Wolfius  reckons  not  only  the  Sadducees,  but  alfo 
the  Scribes,  in  the  number  of  Caraites.  But  the  addrefs 
of  the  Pharifees  prevailed  againit  them  all  ; and  the  number 
of  Caraites  decreafed  : and  they  long  remained  in  obfeurity. 
At  length,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  750,  Anan,  a Ba- 
bylonilli  Jew  of  the  race  of  David,  and  Saul  his  fon,  both 
men  of  learning,  publicly  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
traditionary  doCtrines  of  the  Talmud,  afferted  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  foie  rule  of  faith,  and  became  heads  of  the 
Caraites,  or  Scripturarii,  who  again  grew  into  repute,  and 
increafed  in  numbers.  To  this  late  period  fome  have  af- 
cribed  the  rife  of  the  Caraites.  See  Mafclef’s  Heb.  Gram, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10.  But  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Rabbi  Anan, 
who  incurred  great  obloquy  from  the  Pharifaical  Rabbis  for 
his  herefy,  it  clearly  appears,  that  he  was  not  the  author, 
but  the  reltorer  of  the  Caraite  feCt.  Rabbi  Schalomon,  iq 
the  ninth  century,  maintained  its  credit  ; and  among  other 
perfons  well  IkiHed  in  the  Jewifh  law,  who  adhered  to  it, 
we  may  mention  Abu -Alpha  reus,  who  lived  in  Paleftine,  and 
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wrote  a commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  which  added  fo 
much  (Length  to  the  intereft  of  the  Caraites,  that  the  tra- 
ditionary party  thought  it  neceffary  to  implore  the  affiftance 
of  the  civil  m a gift  rate.  Notwithftanding  this,  however, 
they  continued  to  hold  their  affemblies,  and  fubfifted,  though 
in  a declining  date. 

The  Caraites  are  but  little  known  ; their  works  coming 
only  into  very  few  hands,  even  among  the  greateft  Hebraifts. 
Buxtorf  never  faw  more  than  one;  Selden  two;  but  Mr. 
Trigland  fays,  he  has  recovered  enough  to  fpeak  of  them 
with  affuranee.  He  afferts,  that  Ton  after  the  prophets 
had  ceafed,  the  Jews  became  divided  on  the  fubjebt  of 
works,  and  fnpererogation  : fome  maintaining  their  necefiity 
from  tradition  ; whjlft  others,  keeping  clofe  to  the  written 
law,  fet  them  atide  ; and  it  was  from  thefe  lad  that  Carait- 
H'm  commenced.  He  adds,  that  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  the  obfervation  of  the  law  being  to  be 
re-eftabliftved,  there  were  feveral  p radices  found  proper  for 
that  end  ; and  thefe,  once  introduced,  were  looked  upon  as 
efferitial,  and  appointed  by  Mofes ; which  was  the  origin  of 
Pharifaifm  ; as  a contrary  party,  continuing  to  keep  clofe 
to  the  letter,  founded  Caraitifm. 

The  modern  Caraites,  Leo  of  Modena  obferves,  have 
their  fynagogues  and  • ceremonies ; they  pretend  to  be  the 
foie  proper  Jews,  or  obfervers  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  : call- 
ing the  red  by  the  term  Rablanin,  or  followers  of  the  Rab- 
bins : thefe  hate  the  Caraites  mortally;  refufing  to  ally,  or 
even  to  converfe  with  them,  and  treating  them  as  momzerim, 
or  badards  ; becaufe  of  their  rejecting  the  conditutions  of 
the  Rabbins  relating  to  marriages,  repudiations,  purifica- 
tions of  women,  See.  This  averfiou  is  fo  great,  that  if  a 
Caraite  would  become  a Rabbinid,  he  would  never  be  re- 
ceived by  the  other  Jews. 

The  Caraites,  however,  do  not  abfolutely  rejeif  all  kinds 
of  traditions  ; but  only  fuch  as  do  not  appear  .veil  ground- 
ed. Selaen,  who  is  very  exprefs  on  this  point,  in  his  “ Ux- 
or Hebraica,”  obferves,  that  belidCs  the  mere  text,  they 
have  certain  interpretations,  which  they  call  hereditary,  and 
which  are  proper  traditions.  Their  theology  only  feems  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  other  Jews,  in  that  it  is  purer  and 
clearer  of  fuperditipn  : they  give  no  credit  to  the  explica- 
tions of  the  Cabbalills,  chimerical  allegories,  nor  to  any 
conditutions  of  the  Talmud,  but  what  are  conformable  to 
the  Scripture,  and  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  juft  and  necef- 
lary  confequences. 

Peringer  obferves  of  the  Caraites  in  Lithuania,  that  they 
are  very  different,  both  in  afped,  language/  and  manners, 

. from  the  Rabbinifts,  wherewith  that  country  abounds.  Their 
mother  tongue  is  the  Turkifh  ; and  this  they  ufe  in  their 
fc bools  and  fynagogues.  In  vifage  they  referable  the  Ma- 
hometan Tartars.  Their  fynagogues  are  placed  north  and 
fouth  ; and  the  reafon  they  give  for  it  is,  that  Shalmanefer 
brought  them  northward : fo  that  in  praying,  to  look  to 
jerufalem,  they  mull  turn  to  the  fouth.  He  adds,  that 
they  admit  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament;  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  learned,  who  hold  that  they 
rejed.ali  but  the  Pentateuch. 

Caleb,  a Caraite,  reduces  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Rabbinifts  to  three  points : i.  In  that  they  deny  the 

oral  law  to  come  from  Mofes,  and  rejed  the  Cabbala.  2. 
In  that  they  abhor  the  Talmud.  3.  In  that  they  obferve 
the  feafts,  as  the  fabbaths,  8cc.  much  more  rigoroudy  than 
the  rabbins  do.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  they  extend 
the  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  marriage  is  prohibited,  al- 
moft  to  infinity.  Their  diftinguifhing  tenets  may  be  fummed 
up  in  the  following  particulars  : that  there  is  no  other  rule 
of  faith  and  worfhip  befides  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  the 


prophets : that  all  oral  traditions,  and  all  allegorical  and 
myftical  interpretations  of  the  law  are  to  be  rejeded  : that 
all  materia!  beings  were  created  by  an  uncreated  Deity,  of 
whom  no  referriblance  can  be  found  in  any  thing  which  he 
has  made  : that  he  knows  all  things,  and  exercifes  a conftant 
providence  over  all  his  works  : that  the  human  mind  is  fub  ■ 
jed  to  divine  influence,  but  at  the  fame  time  remains  free 
in  its  volitions;  that  true  penitence  takes  away  guilt  : that 
after  death,  the  foul,  if  it  be  worthy,  afeends  to  the  in:tel- 
ledual  world,  to  live  there  for  ever  ; but  if  it  be  guilty,  it 
is  configned  to  a Hate  of  pain  and  ignominy  ; that  God  alone 
is  to  be  worfnipped  ; and  that  falls  are  to  be  llridly  obferv- 
ed.  The  prefent  adherents  of  this  fed  are  faid  to  obferve 
the  moral  precepts  of  their  law  more  ilridly  than  their 
brethren,  the  Pharifaic  Rabbinites,  with  whom,  neverthe- 
lefs,  they  are  thought  unworthy  of  eeclefiaftical  commu- 
nion. Upon  the  whole,  the  Caraites  are  univerfally  reck- 
oned men  of  the  firll  learning,  of  the  greateft  piety,  and  of 
the  pure  ft  morals  of  the  whole  nation. 

See  on  this  fubjed,  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebrasor.  part  ii.  cap. 
9.  § 12.  Trigland,  de  Seda  Karteorum.  Rafnage’s  Hift.  of 
the  Jew's,  book  ii.  chap.  8,  9.  Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by 
Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  &c. 

CAR  ALIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Painphylia. 

CARALIS,  or  Carales,  now  Cagliari,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  the  capital,  according  to  Floras,  pillaged 
by  Gracchus.  It  was  of  Phoenician  foundation,  according 
to  Paufanias,  and  had  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  Ptolemy  mentions  a promontory  and  gulf 
of  the  name  of  “ Carallis.” 

CARALLIA,  or  Carallis,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia 
in  Ifauri  . according  to  Strph.  Byz.  or,  according  to  the 
Notitia,  in  Pamphylia. 

CARAMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  thediltrid  of  Ville-Franche  ; 5 leagues  E.S.E.  of 
Touloufe.  The  place  contains  2,292,  and  the  canton  9,161 
inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  152^  kiliometres  and  20 
communes. 

CA  RAMANGCE,  in  Commerce,  a drug  which  comes 
from  China.  The  Tonquinefe  value  it  very  much. 

CARAMANIA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  divifions  of 
Afia  Minor,  now  a province  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  lituate  on 
the  fouthernmoft  part,  and  extending  from  north  to  fouth 
along  the  Mediterranean  coall,  which  is  its  fouthern  boun- 
dary. It  formerly  comprehended  the  ancient  countries  of 
Lycia,  Pamphiiia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  Ifauria,  Cilicia,  part  of 
Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  Turks  call  the 
whole  province  Caraman-Ili.  Its  capital  is  Satalia.  This 
province  anciently  belonged  .to  the  Carainanian  princes,  and 
was  the  laft  that  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Ottomans, 
about  the  year  1488.  Caramania  may  be  divided  into 
Greater  and  Leffer  ; the  former  comprehending  all  that  part 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and  the  latter  that 
part  which  lies  fouthward  along  the  coaft.  The  coaft  of 
Caramania  is  for  the  moil  part  mountainous,  and  above  thefe 
high  mountains  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee,  in  clear  weather, 
a very  linall  black  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a bird.  This  globe 
of  vapours  is  fubjecl  to  great  agitation  ; at  firft  it  is  very 
fmall,  then  fuddenly  fpreads,  contrails,  appears  and  difappears 
at  intervals  above  the  mountain,  and  changes  its  form  every 
inftant.  How  calm  foever  the  atmofphere  may  be,  a fudden 
and  violent  fquall  may  be  expeifed  at  the  fight  of  thefe  in- 
fulated  clouds,  which  difeharge  the  wind  with  fo  much  ra- 
pidity and  vehemence,  that  if  a ffiip  be  not  prepared  to  be 
©vertaken  by  it;  ffie  runs  a great  rife  of  loiing  part  of  her 
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fails,  arid  even  her  mails  and  yards.  During  the  calm  which 
precedes  the  dorm,  a numerous  fhoal  of  fifnes,  cleaving  the 
water  level  with  its  furface,  and  even  darting  above  it,  moves 
with  great  rapidity  ; and  the  agitation  of  thefe  inhabitants 
of  the  depths* of  the  fea  is  always  a certain  prefage  of  an  ap- 
proaching and  violent  agitation  in  the  atmofpherc  and  the 
waters. 

CARAMANICO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  ol 
Abruzzo  Citra. 

CARA  MANTA,  a province  of  Terra  Firma  in  South 
America,  lying  on  the  river  Cauca,  bounded  N.  by  the 
didridl  of  Carthagena,  E.  by  New  Granada,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  Popayan,  in  the  audience  of  Sta.  Fe.  It  is  a valley  fur- 
rounded  by  high  mountains  ; and  the  natives  extradl  from  its 
waters  very  good  fait.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  lies 
in  N.  1st.  50  18'.  W.  long.  720  35'. 

CARAMBIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  mod  northern  part  of  Galatia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Sallud,  between  Heraclea 
and  Paphlagonia  ; now  “ Capo  Pifello.” — Alfo,  a town  of 
Afia  in  Paphlagonia. 

CARAMBOLA,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  3.  31.  Burm. 
Zeyl.  148.  Ind.  106.  See  Averrhoa  Cararnbola. 

CARAMBU,  Rheed.  Mai.  2.  55.  SeeJussiENA  fuffru- 
ticofa. 

CARAMNASSA,  ill  Geography,  a river  of  Hindoollan, 
which  runs  into  the  Ganges,  near  Buxar,  in  the  country  of 
Benares. 

CARAMOUSSAL,  in  Naval  Architecture,  a Turkifh 
vefTel,  having  a very  high  dern,  and  rigged  nearly  like  a 
ketch  ; that  is,  it  has  main  and  mrzen  mads  and  bowfprit, 
but  neither  foremad  nor  top-gallant  mads. 

CARAMUEL  De  Lobkowitz,  John,  in  Biography, 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1606;  and  having  entered  into  the 
Cidercian  order,  he  poffefled  various  church  preferments  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany,  and  at  length  became 
grand  vicar  of  cardinal  Harracli,  archbidiop  of  Prague.  But 
fuddenly  abandoning  the  church,  he  affumed  the  military 
profefiion,  and  in  this  capacity  commanded  a company 
againd  the  Swedes,  and  afted  as  engineer  and  fuperintendant 
of  the  fortifications  in  Bohemia.  Fie  then  refumed  his 
former  ecclefialiical  character  ; and  was  fucceffively  bi{hop 
of  Konigfgratz  in  Bohemia,  of  Campagna  in  Naples,  and  of 
Vigevauo  in  the  Milanefe,  at  which  latter  place  he  died  in 
1682.  Flis  works  are  numerous,  and  indicate  a Angular 
genius  and  it  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  had  invention  in  the 
eighth,  or  highed  degree,  eloquence  in  the  fifth,  and  judg- 
ment in  the  fecond.  His  “ EfTay  on  Cabalidic  Grammar,” 
was  publidied  at  Bruffels  in  1642;  and  his  “ Daring  or 
Audacious  Grammar,”  at  Frankfort  in  1654.  He  'wrote  a 
large  volume  on  the  architedlure  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ; 
and  publifhed  at  Vigevano  a work,  entitled  “ Anrioralls;,  i.  e. 
Subtiliffimus,  vel  Nova  Dialedlico-Metaphyfica,”  diftin- 
guidied  more  by  fubtilty  than  by  clearnefs  and  found  fenfe. 
He  was  a drenuous  defender  of  the  dodlrine  of  probability, 
and  alfo  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  His  theological 
writings  that  have  been  printed,  amount  to  7 vols.  fol. 
Nouv.  Died.  Hid. 

CARAN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Avon  at  Tewkefbury  in  Glouceflerddre. 

C ARANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which,  according  to  Stiabo,  gave  its  name 
to  the  province  “ Caranitis.”  Steph.  Byz.  places  Carana, 
which  he  fays  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  alfo  Caranitis, 
in  Galatia. 

CARANASI,  in  Botany , Rumph.  Aub.  5.  49,  See 
CapR.aria  crujlacea. 


CARANDA,  a genus  edablifhed  by  Gmrtner  for  a kind 
of  palm,  deferibed  by  Rmnphius,  the  frudlification  of  which 
is  imperfedtly  known.  Spadix  and  fpatha  not  known.  Cal. 
coriaceous,  three-leafed.  Cor,  none.  Pcric.  none.  Seed 
fuperior,  naked,  pedicelled,  affixed  fingly,  dr  two  or  three 
together,  to  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  It  is  called,  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  Ghalkarande,  which  means  the  done  kharande, 
to  didinguidi  it  from  another  kharande,  or  carandas,  which 
Gaertner  thinks  is  a fpecies  of  Randia  ; but,  in  his  opinion, 
even  a blind  man  may  fee  that  the  feed  deferibed  by  him  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  palms.  Linnaeus  refers  a Carandas  of 
Rumphius  to  his  Cariffa  carandas. 

CARANGAS,  in  Geography,  a province  and  jurifdidtion 
of  South  America,  belonging  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Plata, 
which  begins  70  leagues  W.  from  the  city  of  Plata,  and  ex- 
tends above  50  leagues.  The  climate  of  this  province  is  fo 
cold  that  it  is  barren  in  corn  and  grain,  &c.  but  it  abounds 
in'cattle.  Here  are  a great  number  of  diver  mines  con- 
ftamly  worked,  among  which  that  called  Turco  is  very  re- 
markable for  a fort  of  ore  termed  by  miners  Machacado  ; 
the  fibres  of  the  diver  forming  an  admirable  intertexture  with 
the  done  in  which  they  are  contained.  Such  mines  are 
generally  the  riched.  There  are  others  found  in  the  barren 
fandy  deferts  extending  towards  the  wed  of  the  South  Sea  ; 
in  which  are  found,  by  digging  in  the  lands,  detaebtd  lumps 
of  diver,  not  mixed  with  any  ore  or  done,  befide  that  which 
adheres  in  fome  parts  to  the  metal.  The  lumps  are  called 
“ Papas,”  becaufe  they  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  like  that 
root ; and  they  have  the  appearance  of  melted  diver  ; which 
proves  that  they  are  formed  by  fudon.  The  dze  and  figure 
of  thefe  lumps  are  very  different,  weighing  from  2 to  60  and 
150  marks;  thefe  lad  being  a Paris  foot  in  length.  Juan 
and  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  S.  America,  by  Adams,  vol.  ii. 
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CARANJA,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  Con- 
can  coad  ; 3 leagues  S.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  i8°55'.  E. 
long.  7 2°  44'. 

CARANNA,  in  Commerce,  a hard,  brittle,  refinous  gum, 
brought  from  fome  parts  of  the  Wed  Indies,  as  Carthagena 
and  New  Spain;  of  an  aromatic  flavour;  and  fometimes 
ufed  in  medicine  as  a cephalic. 

The  trees  from  which  it  runs,  are  like  the  palm-tree. 
When  it  is  frefh,  it  is  white  ; but  as  it  grows  dale,  it  be- 
comes greyilh  inclining  to  green,  in  which  condition  it  is 
fent  to  Europe,  where  the  white  is  feldom  to  be  met  with. 
It  is  brought  in  lumps  wrapped  up  in  leaves.  To  be  of  the 
bed  quality,  it  mud  be  foft,  of  a pleafant  aromatic  fmell, 
and  as  white  as  fnow.  As  this  gum  is  very  dear,  it  is  feldom 
fold  unadulterated;  and  other  forts  are  often  fubitituted  in  its 
dead,  which  have  not  the  fame  properties.  When  applied 
to  the  head,  it  has  an  extraordinary  virtue  to  relieve  it 
from  pain  ; which  renders  it  highly  valuable.  It  pro- 
duces the  fame  effedls  in  the  joints  ; and  is  fo  much  edeein- 
ed  in  medicine,  that  it  is  become  a proverb  in  pharmacy 
to  fay,  Whatever  the  tacamahaca  has  not  cured,  the  caranna 
will. 

The  Americans  make  a balm  of  it,  which  they  pretend  to 
be  a fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the 
haemorrhoids  or  piles. 

CARANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  port  of  Aradus,  dtuate  in  Svria,  7 leagues  S.W. 
of  Paltus. 

CARANUSCA,  a town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  occupying,  as 
d’Anville  thinks,  the  fpot  now  called  “ Garfch,”  between 
Metz  and  Treves. 

CARAPA,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Encyc.  Aub.  Guian.  (Per- 
foonia,  Willd.)  Clafs  and  order,  oSandria  monogynia. 
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Gea.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft.  Cor.  petals  four ; 
neftary  cylindrical,  eight-toothed,  bearing  the  anthers.  Siam. 
eight.  PJl ■ germ  fuperior  ; (lyle  none  ; itigma  large,  falver- 
fhaped.  Peric.  capfule  one-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, angular,  of  various  (hapes,  of  a folid  white  fubftance, 
covered  with  a reddifh,  coriaceous  (kin,  united  together  in  an 
egg-thaped  mats,  which  entirely  tills  the  capfule.  La  Marck. 
Willd.  with  the  abidance  of  La  Marck’s  figure. 

Sp.l.C .guianenjis,  Aubl.  Guian.  Supp.  p.  33.  tab.  387. 
Lam.  111.  PI. 301.  (Perfoonia  guarcoides,  Willd.)  “ Leaf- 
lets in  numerous  pairs,  oblong,  acuminate.”  A tree  fixtyor 
eighty  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  Leaves 
three  feet  long,  alternate,  abruptly  winged  ; leaflets  large, 
entire,  fmooth,  fometimes  in  not  lefs  than  nineteen  pairs. 
Flowers  in  compound  racemes.  A native  of  Guiana,  where 
a thick  bitter  oil  is  expreffcd  from  the  feeds,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  anoint  themfelves  as  a fccurity  again!!  the  bite  of 
infects.  Excellent  malls  for  (hips  are  made  of  the  trunk. 
2.  C.  moluccenfs,  Lam.  Enc.  (Granatum  littoreum  five  mar- 
tahal,  Rumph.  Amb.  3.  p.  92.  tab.  61. ) “ Leaflets  in  about 
three  pairs,  acutely  egg-fliaped.”  A tree  fmaller  than  the 
preceding,  fometimes  producing  two  or  three  (hems  from  the 
fame  root.  Lea ves  four  or  five  inches  long  ; leaflets  fmooth . 
Flowers , according  to  Rumphius,  dioicous,  yellowifh,  fmall, 
fcentlefs,  in  compound,  axillary  racemes.  Fruit  large,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  twenty  feeds,  limilar  to  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecits. 

As  two  other  genera  have  been  named  in  honour  of 
Perfoon,  one  from  New  Holland,  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  an- 
other from  North  America,  by  Michaux,  we  have  retained 
the  original  name  given  by  Aublet,  though  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  exceptionable,  on  account  of  its  refem- 
blance  to  Caraipa,  another  of  Aublet’s  genera. 

CARAPACE,  the  thick,  folid,  firm  (hell,  which  covers 
the  turtle  or  tortoife  ; and  to  which  adhere  thofe  fine  tranf- 
parent  (hells,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  tortoife- 
fhell,  of  which  fnuff-boxes  and  feveral  forts  of  inlaid  work 
are  made. 

CARAPALLA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Mantredonia. 

CARAPANATUBA,  ariverof  Guiana,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Amazon,  at  about  one  third  of  a degree  of 
the  equator  above  fort  Macapa.  By  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Portugal,  29th  September  1801,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  boundaries  of  French  and  Portuguefe 
Guiana  (hall  be  determined  in  future  by  that  river.  Thefe 
limits  (hall  follow  the  courfe  of  the  river  to  its  fource,  whence 
they  (hall  :ake  a direction  to  the  grand  chain  of  mountains 
which  divides  the  two  rivers,  and  follow  the  windings  of  that 
chain  to  the  point  neared  to  Rio  Branco,  between  the  fecond 
and  third  degree  N.  of  the  equator. 

CARAFE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  Leffer  Armenia,  towards  the  mountains. 
Ptolemy. 

CARAPICHEA,  in  Botany , Aubl.  Guian.  See  Calli- 
Cocca  carapichea. 

CARAPl TO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 4 leagues  N.  of  Pinhel. 

CARAPO,  in  Ichthyology , a fi(h  deferibed  by  Marcgrave, 
of  which  he  fays  there  are  two  kinds,  the  fird  having  a long 
and  thin  body,  like  a knife-blade,  with  the  back  thick,  the 
belly  very  thin  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  pointed  ; the  fecond 
narrower  in  proportion  to  length,  and  without  fpots. 
The  head  of  both  is  flat  and  united,  and  the  lower  jaw  runs 
out  a little  farther  than  the  upper.  The  latter  character 
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feems  to  prove  that  thefe  fifhesare  varieties  of  Gymnotus  fafei . 
atus,  rather  than  of  Gymnotus  carapo,  as  fome  writers  imagine. 
Gmelin  eonfiders  the  Carapo  of  Marcgrave  as  his  Gymnotus 
carapo,  which  cannot  be  the  fad!  if  we  may  depend  on  Marc- 
gravc,  the  Gmelinian  fi(h  of  that  name  haying  the  upper  jaw 
longed  inllead  of  the  lower  one.  See  Gymnotus  carapo , 
and  fafeiatus. 

CARARA,  in  Botany.  Pif.  Braf.  tab.  241.  See 
Amap.anthus  viridis. 

Carara,  in  Commerce,  a weight  at  Leghorn,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  ufed  in  the  fale  of  wool  and  cod-fifh, 
equivalent  to  fixty  pounds  of  that  country. 

Carara,  anciently  Luna,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town 
of  Tufcany,  celebrated  for  the  white  marble  which  was  dug 
in  its  quarries,  and  which  was  not  inferior  to  the  marble  of 
Paros  either  with  refpedl  to  the  dnenefs  of  its  grain,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  whitenefs.  The- fined  fpecies  of  this  marble  is 
almod  as  hard  as  porphyry. 

CARAROS,  or  Cararus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  the  vicinity  of  Targarum. 

CARASCHULLI,  in  Botany.  Rheed.  Mai  2.  tab.  47. 
See  Burleria  lux  folia. 

CARASCOF,  in  Geography,  a towu  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiov,  34  miles  W.  of  Bialacerkiew. 

CARASOU,  a town  of  Leffer  Tartary  in  the  Crimea, 
once  very  populous,  but  burnt  by  the  Ruffians  in  1737. — 
Alfo,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Turkey,  one  of  Natolia,  in 
Caramania,  the  other  in  Romania. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a 
lake,  being  part  of  the  canal  which  forms  the  mod  fouth- 
erly  mouth  of  the  Danube,  called  by  the  Turks  “ Cara- 
kirmen.” 

CARASSIUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Cyprinus, 
which  inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  Europe ; Caraflus  of 
Marf.  Danub.  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Rud  of  Englifh  writers.  See  Cyprinus  carajfius.  Obf. 
Among  the  old  writers  caraffius  was  confidered  as  a kind  of 
generic  name  for  the  carp,  bream,  See. 

CARASYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  forts 
of  Thrace,  eredfed  by  the  emperor  Juitinian  in  the  province 
of  Rhodope. 

CARAT.  See  Caract. 

CARAT .ZE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a people 
who  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Jacss,  and  who  inhabited 
the  coad  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes. 

CARA-TARTARS,  in  Geography,  or  black  Tartars,  a 
people  of  Ada;  formed  by  a body  of  Turks,  incorporated 
by  Kuli-khan  the  grandfon  of  Gengif-khan  in  his  army, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Iran  by  Mangou-chan,  his  brother, 
emperor  of  the  Moguls.  They  now  occupy  the  countries 
of  Geta  and  Touran  in  Alia. 

CARATCHOLIS,  a people  of  Alia  in  Georgia,  N. 
of  mount  Caucafus.  They  are  alfo  called  “ Karakinks” 
and  black  Circaffians. 

CARATING,  in  Chemifry,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the 
mixture  or  combination  of  gold  with  other  metals.  Thus, 
“ red  carating”  expreffes  the  mixture  of  gold  with  copper, 
to  didinguifh  it  from  the  lefs  ufual  one,  made  with  iilver, 
and  denominated  “ white  carating,”  and  alfo  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  “ mixed  carating”  or  combination  of  gold, 
filver,  and  copper.  The  degree  of  this  combination  or 
alloy  is  expreffed  by  carats  and  grains.  See  C'aract. 

CARATTERE,  Ital.  character.  A mulical  term,  in 
(peaking  of  a fong  of  two  drains;  aria  di  due  caratteri  ; of 
which  the  fird  is  generally  cantabile , and  the  fecond  bravura =. 
See  Cantabile  and  Bravura. 

CARA  VAC  A,  or  St.  Cruz  de  Caravasa , in  Geography ^ 
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a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia  ; 40  miles 
W S.W.  of  Murcia. 

CARAVAG-A,  a river  of  Peru  in  South  America,  fa- 
mous for  its  golden  fands. 

CARAVAGGIO,  in  Biography.  See  Angelo  Ame- 

RIGI.  , „ ' 

CARAVAN,  or  Caravanne,  in  the  eait,  a troop  or 
company  of  travellers,  merchants,  and  pilgrims,  who  for 
their  gre-ater  fecurity  march  in  a body  through  the  deferts, 
and  other  dangerous  places,  infeiled  with  Arabs  and  robbers. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  catrawan,  or  cairoan  ; 
and  that  from  the  Perfian  kervan , or  cdrvdn,  negocialor, 
a trader , or  dealer.  Vid.  Peritif.  Itin.  Mund.  ed.  Hyde, 
p.  6 1. 

There  is  a chief,  or  aga,  called  “ caravan-bachi,”  who 
commands  each  caravan,  and  has  under  him  a number  of 
janizaries,  or  other  forces,  fufficient  for  their  defence. 
The  caravans  encamp  every  night  near  wells,  or  rivulets 
known  to  the  guides  ; and  obferve  a difcipline  as  regular 
as  in  war.  They  chiefly  ufe  camels  for  their  vehicles,  be- 
caufe  of  their  enduring  much  fatigue,  eating  little,  and 
palling  three  or  four  days  without  drinking. 

In  this  manner  trade  was  carried  on,  particularly  by  tne 
nations  near  the  Arabian  gulf,  from'  the  earlieft  period  to 
which  hiftorical  information  reaches.  See  Camel. 

The  grand  fignjor  gives  one  fourth  part  of  the  revenue  to 
Egypt,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  caravan  that  goes 
yearly  from  Cairo- to  Mecca,  to  vifit  Mahomet’s  tomb  : the 
devotees,  in  this  caravan,  are  from  40,000  to  70,000 ; ac- 
companied with  foldiers  to  protedl  them  from  the  pillage  of 
the  Arabs,  and  followed  with  8 or  9,000  camels,  laden 
with  all  neceffary  proviiions  for  fo  long  a paffage  acrofs 
deferts. 

There  are  two  regular  caravans  which  go  yearly  to  Mecca  ; 
the  firft  from  Damafcus,  compofed  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Europe  and  Ana  ; the  fecond  from  Cairo,  for  the  Mahome- 
tans of  Barbary. 

Damafcus  is  the  grand  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims 
from  the  north  of  Alia,  as  Cairo  is  for  thofe  from  Afri- 
ca. Befides  the  natives  of  Aleppo  who  go  to  Mecca,  num- 
bers from  Perfia  and  the  northern  provinces  affemble  in 
that  city  in  their  way  to  Damafcus,  for  which  place  the 
caravan  fets  out  immediately  after  the  lelfer  Bairam.  When 
the  caravan  fets  out  from  Aleppo,  it  is  conveyed  for  a few 
miles  by  the  governor  and  grandees  in  proceffion,  and  many 
of  the  pilgrims  being  accompanied  ftill  farther  in  their  way 
by  their  women  and  kinfmen,  all  is  in  commotion  on  the 
road  to  Damafcus  for  feveral  days  after  the  Bairam.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  pilgrims  who  go  from  Aleppo  to  Mecca 
is  faid  to  be  much  lefs  conliderable  now  than  formerly. 
This  probably  is  owing  in  part  to  the  decaying  fpirit  of 
Mohammedifm,  but  more  to  the  decline  of  the  trade  with 
Mecca;  for  it  was  ufual  with  the  merchants,  formerly,  to 
make  the  journey  feveral  times  in  their  life,  and  the  cara- 
vans were  accuftomedto  return,  laden  with  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian merchandize.  After  the  junction  of  the  caravans  from 
other  towns  at  Aleppo,  it  proceeds  to  Damafcus ; and  the 
number  of  pilgrims  every  year  is  faid  to  amount  to  from  go  to 
50,000  ; many  of  them  repair  hither  four  months  before  the 
time,  but  the  greateft  number  only  at  the  end  of  the  Ra- 
madan. Damafcus  then  refembles  an  immenfe  fair ; nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  Arrangers  from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
even  Perfia  ; and  every  place  is  full  of  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
and  merchandize.  At  length,  after  a preparation  of  fome 
days,  this  vaft  multitude  fet  out  confufedly  on  their  march, 
under  the  condufl:  of  the  bafhaw  or  pacha  of  Damafcus, 
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and,  travelling  by  the  confines  of  the  defert,  arrive  in  40 
days  for  the  feftival  of  Bairam  at  Mecca ; the  dittance  be- 
tween the  two  cities  being,  according  to,  the  molt  moderate 
eltimate,  above  a thoufand  miles.  As  this  caravan  traverfes 
the  country  of  feveral  independent  Arabs,  it  is  neceffary  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Bedouins,  to  allow-  them  certain 
fums  of  money,  for  a free  paffage,  and  to  take  them  for 
guides.  On  this  fubjeft  frequent  difputes  occur  between 
the  Scheiks,  of  which  the  pacha  avails  himfelf  to  make  a 
better  bargain  ; but  in  general  the  preference  is  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Sardia,  which  encamps  to  the  fouth  of  Damafcus, 
along  the  Hauran  : the  pacha  fends  to  the  Scheik  a mace, 
a tent,  and  a peliffe,  to  fignify  that  he  takes  him  as  his  chief 
conductor.  From  this  moment  it  is  the  Scheik’s  buiinefs  to 
furnifh  cainels  at  a {fated  price  ; thefe  he  hires  likewife  from 
his  tribe  and  his  allies : the  pacha  is  refponfible  for  no  da- 
mages, and  all  Ioffes  are  on  his  own  account.  On  an  ave- 
rage, 10,000  camels  perifh  yearly  ; which  form  a very  ad- 
vantageous article  of  commerce  for  the  Arabs.  It  muff 
not  be  imagined  that  the  iole  motive  of  all  the  expences, 
rifles,  and  fatigues,  incurred  by  the  pilgi:  .3,  is  devotion. 
Pecuniary  intereff  has  a con fidei able  {bare  in  tiieie  expedi- 
tions, and,  indeed,  permifficn  to  trade,  during  the  phg  -i. 
mage,  is  granted  by  the  Koran,  chap.  ii.  p.  23.  The  Ca- 
ravan affords  the  means  of  engroffmg  every  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce  ; and  almoft  all  the  pilgrims  convert  it  into  a 
matter  of  fpeculation.  On  leaving  their  own  country,  they 
load  themfelves  with  merchandize,  which  they  fell  on  the 
road  ; the  fpecie  arifing  from  this,  added  to  what  they  have 
brought  with  them,  is  conveyed  to  Mecca,  where  they  ex- 
change it  for  muffins  and  Indian  goods  from  Malabar  and 
Bengal,  the  Aiawls  of  Cafhmire,  the  aloes  of  Tonquin,  the 
diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Bahrein,  pepper, ' and 
a great  quantity  of  coflee  from  Yemen.  Sometimes  the 
Arabs  of  the  deferts  deceive  the  expedition  of  the  merchant, 
by  pillaging  the  ffragglers,  and  carrying  off  detached  parties 
of  the  caravan.  Of  the  predatory  fpirit  of  the  Arabs  it  is 
a fingular  proof,  that  although  all  their  independent  tribes 
are  zealous  Mahometans,  yet  they  make  no  fcruple  of 
plundering  the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  while  engaged  in  per- 
forming one  of  the  moll  indifpenfable  duties  of  their  religion. 
A remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1757; 
when  60,000  pilgrims  were  plundered  and  difperfed  over 
the  defert,  a great  number  deftroyed  by  fword  or  famine, 
women  reduced  to  flavery,  immenfe  riches  loft,  and  above  all, 
a folemn  aft  of  religion  facrilegioufly  violated.  This 
produced  a commotion  in  the  empire,  which  was  not  foon 
forgotten.  The  plundering  Arabs  were  the  allies  of  Daher, 
who  received  them  at  Acre,  and  there  permitted  them  to 
fell  their  booty.  The  Porte,  indeed,  loaded  him  with  the 
bittereft  reproaches,  but  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf, 
and  to  appeafe  the  Divan,  by  fending  the  white  banner 
of  the  prophet  to  Conftantinople.  In  general,  however, 
the  pilgrims  arrive  fafe  ; and  in  this  cafe  their  profits  are 
very  confiderable.  At  all  events  they  are  recompenfed  in 
the  veneration  attached  to  the  title  of  “ Hadji,”  or  “ Had- 
gy,”  (pilgrim)  ; and  by  the  pleafure  of  boafling  to  their 
countrymen  of  the  wonders  of  the  Caaba  (See  Caaba) 
and  mount  Arafat ; of  magnifying  the  prodigious  crouds 
of  pilgrims,  and  the  number  of  vidlims,  on  the  day  of  the 
Bairam  ; and  by  recounting  the  dangers  and  fatigues  they 
have  undergone,  the  extraordinary  figure  of  the  Bedouins, 
the  defert  without  water,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Medina. 

By  means  of  this  caravan,  Damafcus  is  become  the  centre 
of  a very  extenfive  commerce.  By  Aleppo  the  merchants 
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of  tills  city  correfpond  with  Armenia,  Anatolia,  the  Diar- 
bekir,  and  even  with  Perfia.  They  fend  caravans  to  Cairo, 
which,  following  a route,  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, take  their  courfe  by  Djefr-Yakoub,  Tabaria,  Nab- 
lous,  and  Gaza.  In  return  they  receive  the  merchandize  of 
Lonftantinople  and  Europe,  by  way  of  Saide  and  Bairout. 
The  home  confumption  is  balanced  by  filk  and  cotton  huffs, 
which  arc  manufactured  here  in  great  quantities,  and  are 
very  well  made ; by  the  dried  fruits  of  their  own  growth, 
and  fweetmeat  cakes  of  rofes,  apricots  and  peaches,  of  which 
Turkey  eonfumes  to  the  amount  of  about  40,000k  The 
remainder,  pafd  for  by  the  courfe  of  exchange,  occafions  a 
confidtrable  circulation  of  money  in  cuilom-houfe  duties, 
and  the  coinmifllon  of  the  merchants.  This  kind  of  com- 
merce has  exilled  in  thefe  countries  from  the  earlieft  anti- 
quity. It  has  flowed  through  different  channels,  according 
to  the  changes  of  the  government,  and  other  ciroumftances  ; 
but  it  has  every  where  left  very  apparent  traces  of  the  opu- 
lence produced  by  it.  See  Volney’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  vol.  ii.  Ruffell’s  Aleppo,  vol.  ii. 

The  caravan  from  Cairo  in  Egypt  is  compofed,  not  only 
of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  ofthofe  that  arrive 
from  all  the  fmall  Mahometan  Rates  on  the  African  coalt  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  even  from 
the  negro  kingdoms  on  the  Atlantic.  During  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  in  every  year,  thefe  rich  caravans  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  arrive  at  Cairo  j carrying  thither  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  three  fpecies  of  gums,  elephants’  teeth,  ta- 
marinds, pa:  r its,  oftrich  feathers,  gold  duff,  and  black  flaves; 
and  in  return  they  convey  into  their  own  country  falfe  pearls, 
coral,  amber,  glafs-ware,  broad  fwords,  cloths,  and  all  kinds 
of  clothing,  which  are  purpofely  made  by  the  manufadlurers 
of  Cairo  to  fuit  the  African  taffe.  When  affembled,  the 
caravan  conliffs  at  leaff  of  50,000  perfons,  and  the  number 
of  camels  employed  in  carrying  water,  proviflons,  and  mer- 
chandize is  Hill  greater.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  viz. 
one  month  previous  to  the  departure  of  this  caravan  from 
Cairo,  begins  the  fair,  vulgarly  called  “ Maulad  (or,  the 
birth  of  the  prophet).  Strangers  of  every  nation  and  reli- 
gion repair  hither  to  difpofe  of  their  merchandize.  At  this 
fair  European  merchandize  is  the  molt  required  ; and  of  coin 
the  fequin  of  Venice  is  preferred.  The  pilgrims  purchafe 
them  at  the  higheff  price,  as  it  is  the  coin  from  which  they 
derive  the  greateft  profit.  The  women  are  not  lefs  anxious 
to  obtain  them  than  the  men,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament- 
ing the  head  and  bofom.  The  journey,  which,  in  going 
from  Cairo,  and  returning  hither,  is  not  completed  in  lefs 
than  ico  days,  is  performed  wholly  by  land  ; and  as  the 
route  lies  mollly  through  fandy  deferts,  and  barren  uninha- 
bited wilds,  which  feldom  afford  any  fubfiftence,  and  where 
often  no  fources  of  water  can  be  found,  the  pilgrims  always 
undergo  much  fatigue,  and  fometimes  muff  endure  incredible 
hardffiips.  Of  this  caravan  an  early  and  good  defeription  is 
published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  &c.  Maillet  (De- 
ieript.  de  l’ Egypt,  part  ii.  p.  212,  &c.)  has  entered  into  a 
curious  and  minute  detail  with  regard  to  it:  and  Pocock  (vol. 
i.  pp  1S8,  261,  See.)  has  given  a route,  together  with  the 
length  of  each  day’s  march,  which  he  received  from  a per- 
fon  who  had  been  14  times  at  Mecca.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  caravan  to  Cairo,  another  fair  begins,  more  fumptuous 
and  rich  than  that  already  mentioned  ; where  ftrangers  bar- 
ter  for  new  commodities,  and  part  with  thofe  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  fell  at  the  departure  of  the  caravan. 
Thus  the  commerce  of  Cairo  extends  by  land  as  far  as 
Mecca  in  confequence  of  this  yearly  pilgrimage,  and  alfo 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  caravans  of  pilgrims. 

Great  as  thefe  caravans  are,  we  muff;  not  fuppofe  that  all 
the  pilgrims  who  vifit  Mecca  belong  to  them.  Such  confi- 
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derable  addition*  are  received  from  the  extenfive  dominions 
of  Perfia,  from  every  province  of  Hindooffan,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  eaff  of  it,  from  Abyffinia,  from  various  Rates  on 
the  fouthem  coaft  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parts  of  Arabia, 
that  when  all  are  affembled,  they  have  been  computed  to 
amount  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  In  fome  years  the  num- 
ber is  further  increafed  by  fmall  bands  of  pilgrims  from  fe- 
veral  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  the  names  and  fituation 
of  which  are  juft  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe.  For 
this  laft  faft  we  are  indebted  to  the  Affociation  for  promot- 
ing the  difeovery  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  on  the  (lave 
trade,  and  alfo  in  Brown’s  Travels  in  Africa,  (chap.  18.)  other 
particulars  are  contained  : and  it  appears  that  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  caravans  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  not 
only  widely  extended,  but  of  confidtrable  value.  Befldes 
the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo,  and  is  joined  by 
Mahomedan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are 
caravans  which  have  no  objetff  but  commerce  ; which  fet 
out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  Hates 
on  the  fea-coaft,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  country. 
Some  of  them  take  no  lefs  than  50  days  to  reach  their  place 
of  deffination  ; and  as  the  medium  of  their  rate  of  travelling 
may  be  eftimated  at  about  18  miles  a day,  the  extent  of  their 
journey  maybe  eafily  computed.  As  both  the  time  of  their 
outfet,  and  their  route  are  known,  they  are  met  by  the 
people  of  all  the  countries  through  which  they  travel,  who 
trade  with  them.  Indian  goods  of  every  kind  form  a con- 
fiderable  article  in  their  traffic,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
chief  commodity  they  can  give  is  flaves.  Three  diftinft  ca- 
ravans are  employed  in  bringing  flaves,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them 
comes  ftraight  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan  ; an- 
other from  Seunaar,  and  the  third  from  Fur.  They  do  not 
arrive  at  fixed  periods,  but  after  a greater  or  lefs  interval, 
according  to  the  fuccefs  they  may  have  had  in  procuring 
flaves,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  are  fuited  to  the  market, 
the  orders  of  their  refpedtive  rulers,  and  various  other  acci- 
dental circumftances.  The  Fezzan  caravan  is  under  the  belt 
regulations.  The  merchants  from  that  country  employ  about 
50  days  in  their  paffage  from  Mourzouk  to  Cairo  ; which 
city  they  as  often  as  poffible  contrive  to  reach  a little  before 
the  commencement  of  Ramadan,  that  fuch  as  find  them- 
felves  inclined  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  may  be  prepared 
to  accompany  the  emir  of  Mifr.  The  fale  of  their  goods 
feldom  employs  them  in  the  city  much  more  than  two 
months  ; after  the  expiration  of  which,  thofe  who  have 
no  cefign  of  vifiting  Mecca,  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  arrival  of  this  caravan  is  generally  annual. 
Thofe  who  compofe  this  caravan  from  Mourzouk  to  Cairo 
a^e  colledled  from  the  empires  of  Eornou  and  Caflina,  from 
the  extenfive  kingdom  of  Caffaba,  and  from  feveral  of  the 
Negro  Hates.  It  feldom  confiffs  of  lefs  than  100,  or  of 
more  than  300  travellers  ; and  begins  its  journey  on  the  laft 
week  of  October,  or  in  the  firft  of  the  fucceeding  month. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  day  it  arrives  at  Temiffa,  and  in 
two  days  more,  at  a lofty,  rocky,  uninhabited,  and  barren 
mountain,  called  Xanibba.  Here  they  recruit  their  goat- 
Jltin  bags  with,  water  from  the  only  well  which  thefe  heights 
afford,  and  then  defeend  to  a vail  and  dreary  defert,  whole 
hilly  furface,  for  four  fucceffive  days,  prefects  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  one  continued  extent  of  black  and  naked  rock, 
to  which,  for  three  days  more,  the  equally  barren  view  of  a 
foft  and  fandy  ftone  fucceeds.  On  the  eighth  day  they 
reach  the  vaff  mountain  of  Ziltan,  trie  pali’age  of  whicti 
occupies  four  days  of  labour ; and  in  the  tour  fucceeding 
days  they  crofs  the  fultry  plain  that  extends  with  its  barren 
lands  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  verdant  heights 
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of  Sibbeel,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  following  day  they  arrive 
at  the  town  of  Angela.  From  Augela,  which  is  fubjett  to 
Tripoli,  and  famous  for  the  abundance  and  excellent  flavour 
of  its  dates,  they  proceed  in  one  day  to  the  village  of  Gui 
Xarrah,  and  another  brings  them  to  the  long  afcent  of  the 
mountain  of  Gerdobah.  Defcending  from  this’ height,  where 
they  procure,  during  five  days  of  their  paffage  over  it,  but  a 
fcanty  fupply  of  unpalatable  water,  they  enter  the  narrow 
plain  of  Gegabib,  which  is  fandy  and  uninhabited,  but  fer- 
tile in  dates,  annually  gathered  by  the  people  of  Dima,  a 
town  dependent  on  Tripoli,  and  fituate  on  the  coaft  at  the 
diltar.ce  of  eight  days’  journey  From  Gegabib.  After  a 
march  of  three  days  they  are  conducted  to  a defolate  moun- 
tain called  Bufelema,  that  furhifhes  only  water  ; and  in  three 
days  more  they  enter  the  dominions  of  the  independent  re- 
public of  See-wah.  From  See-wah,  the  capital,  the  caravan 
proceeds  in  a Angle  day  to  the  miferable  village  of  Umfe- 
guer,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  defert  of  le 
Magra,  whence,  after  feven  days,  it  arrives  at  the  hill  of 
Huaddy  l’Ottron,  diftinguifhed  by  a fmall  convent  of  three 
Chriftian  monks,  under  the  protection  of  Cairo.  By  thefe 
monks  the  travellers  are  hofpitably  entertained  ; and  thence 
they  continue  their  courfe,  and  on  the  fifth  day  reach  the 
city  of  Cairo,  from  whence,  at  the  proper  feafon,  they  pur- 
fue  their  route  to  Mecca. 

The  other  two  caravans  from  Sennaar  and  Fur,  are  ex- 
tremely various  in  their  motions  ; fometirnes  not  appearing 
in  Egypt  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  even  three  years,  and 
fometirnes  two  or  more  diltinft  caravans  arriving  in  the  fame 
year.  The  perpetual  changes  in  their  feveral  governments, 
and  the  caprices  of  their  deipots,  are  in  a great  degree  the 
occafion  of  this  irregularity.  The  road  alfo  between  thefe 
two  places^  and  Cairo  is  often  infefted  by  bodies  of  inde- 
pendent Arabs,  as  .that  of  Sennaar  by  the  Ababde  and 
Shaikie,  and  that  of  Fur  by  the  Cubba-Beefh  and  Bedaiat. 
The  departure  of  a caravan  from  Dar-Fur  forms  an  import- 
ant event  : it  engages  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  for 
a time,  and  even  ferves  as  a kind  of  chronological  epocha. 
The  period  of  their  arrival  at  Cairo  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
their  departure  ; for  they  travel  indifferently  either  in  winter 
or  fummer.  The  journey  from  Afluan  to  Sennaar  requires 
much  lefs  time  than  that  from  Affiut  to  Dar-Fur.  The 
roads  of  the  defeit  are  not  diftinguifhable  by  any  permanent 
marks  j and  as  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  compafs, 
and  fo  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the  fixed  ftars,  they  are 
often  at  a lofs  for  the  road,  and  fometirnes  deviate  into  dan- 
gerous paths.  In  palling  from  Dar-Fur  to  Egypt,  they 
coniider  2000  camels  and  1000  Haves  a large  caravan.  Ca- 
mels are  indifpenlable  for  thefe  long  and  fatiguing  journeys, 
and  therefore  they  are  reared  by  the  Arabs  and  Jelabs  with 
great  care  : neverthelefs,  the  merchant  pays  nearly  as  much 
for  the  camels  to  carry  his  merchandize  as  he  did  for  the 
commodities  themfelves.  Horfes  are  little  ufed  by  the  Je- 
labs : they  generally  furnifh  themfelves  with  Egyptian  affes, 
which  are  afterwards  fold  at  Soudan  at  an  advanced  price. 
The  cuftomary  food  of  the  drivers  and  fervants  of  the  cara- 
van confifts  of  the  milk  of  the  camel,  with  a few  dates,  to- 
gether with  the  meal  of  barley,  or  of  Indian  corn,  which 
is  fometirnes  feafoned  with  oil,  to  which  the  merchant  fuper- 
adds,  for  his  own  ufe,  the  dried  fleffi  of  the  camel,  or  of 
lheep,  and  concludes  his  repaff  with  coffee.  Water  is  drawn 
from  the  wells,  when  they  occur,  in  leather  buckets,  that 
forrh  a part  of  the  travelling  equipage  of  the  caravan,  and 
is  carried  in  the  Ikins  of  goats,  through  which,  however, 
though  tarred  both  within  and  without,  it  is  often  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  fun.  A very  eafy  mode  of 
Conveyance  is  provided  for  the  women  and  children,  and  for 


perfons  either  ill  or  infirm.  Six  or  eight  camels  are  yoked 
together  irv  a row,  and  feveral  tent  poles  are  placed  in  paral- 
lel lines  upon  their  backs:  thefe  are  covered  with  carpets, 
and  bags  of  corn  are  fuperadded  to  bring  the  floor  to  a level, 
as  well  as  to  foften  the  harfhnefs'of  the  camel’s  movement : 
other  carpets  are  then  fpread,  and  the  traveller  fits  or  lies 
down  with  as  much  convenience  as  if  he  relied  on  a couch. 
The  proviiions  of  the  Dar-Fur  caravan  are  fcanty  and  indif- 
ferent, nor  are  any  of  them  furnilhed  with  dried  meat  as 
is  common  with  the  Ftzzauers.  Few  ufe  coffee  and  tobac- 
co, and  the  reft  content  themfelves  with  a leathern  bag  of 
flour,  another  of  bread  baked  hard,  a leathern  veffel  of  ho- 
ney or  treacle,  and  another  of  butter.  In  travelling  from 
Dar-Fur  to  Egypt,  another  article  is  much  ufed,  efpeeially 
for  the  Haves,  which  is  the  grain  called  millet.  Of  this 
they  take  a quantity  after  it  has  been  coarfely  ground,  and 
caufing  it  to  undergo  a flight  fermentation,  they  make  of  it 
a pafte.  When  they  ufe  it  they  add  water,  and  it  becomes 
a tolerably  palatable  food,  allaying  third  whillt  it  affuages 
hunger.  Experienced  travellers,  among  every  ten  camels 
laden  with  merchandize,  charge  one  with  beans,  and  draw 
chopped  fmall,  which,  fparingly  given,  ferve  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  Water,  indead  of  being 
conveyed  in  goat  fkins,  the  evaporation  of  which  no  fkill 
can  entirely  prevent,  is  carried  in  ox  hides,  which  the  Je- 
labs, on  their  march  from  Soudan  to  Egypt,  form  into  ca- 
pacious facks,  and  properly  feafon  with  tar  or  oil.  A pair 
of  thefe  is  a camel’s  load.  The  “ Cabba-Beefh’r  and  the 
“ Bedaiat,”  when  they  make  any  attempt  on  the  caravan5, 
commonly  {hew  themfelves  between  Leghea  and  Bir-ei- 
Malka.  But  this  road  is  fo  ill  provided  with  any  kind  of 
accommodation  for  man  or  bead,  that  neither  the  wander- 
ing tribes,  nor  the  ferocious  animals  which  infelt  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  are  commonly  found  there.  The  Egyptians 
and  other  whites,  therefore,  though  they  commonly  carry 
fire-arms  with  them  from  the  North,  generally  take  advan- 
tage of  the  market  of  Fur,  and  return  without  any.  The  na- 
tives of  Soudan  are  furnifhed  with  a light  fpear,  the  head  of 
which  is  made  of  unhardened  iron  of  their  country.  They 
have  alfo  a fliield  about  three  feet  long,  and  if,  or  foot 
broad,  compofed  of  the  hide  of  the  elephant,  or  hippopo- 
tamus, very  Ample  in  its  conflruftion.  No  regular  caravan 
of  Hadgis  leaves  Dar-Fur,  but  a number  of  the  natives 
make  their  way  to  Mecca,  either  with  the  caravan  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  Egypt,  or  by  way  of  Suakem  or  Jidda. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  independently  of 
tbofe  caravans  that  are  formed  from  religious  motives,  mod 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Ead  has  been  for  many  ages 
carried  on  by  means  of  caravans.  In  former  times,  caravans 
traverfed  the  whole  latitude  of  Afia  in  243  days,  from  the 
Chinefe  Ocean  to  the  fea-coad  of  Syria.  Silk  was  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Perfian  merchants, 
who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Armenia  and  Nifibis  j but  this 
trade,  which,  in  the  intervals  of  truce,  was  oppreffed  by 
avarice  and  jealoufy,  was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long 
wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  However,  the  cities  of  Sa- 
marcand  and  Bokhara  were  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the 
exchange  of  the  various  productions  of  Afia  ; and  their 
merchants  purchafed  from  the  Chinefe  the  raw  or  manufac- 
tured filk,  which  they  tranfporttd  into  Perfia  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sog- 
dian  caravans  were  entertained  as  the  fuppliant  embaffies  of 
tributary  kingdoms ; and  if  they  returned  in  falety,  the  bold 
adventurer  was  rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the 
difficult  and  perilous  march  from  Samarcand  to  the  firll  town 
of  Shenfi,  could  not  be  performed  in  lefs  than  6o,  80,  or 
100  days.  As  loon  as  they  had  paffed  the  Jaxartes  they  en- 
tered 
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tered  the  defert ; and  the  wandering  hordes,  unlefs  they  are 
r'eii rained  by  armies  and  garrifons,  have  always  confidered 
the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  objedts  of  lawful  rapine. 
In  order  to  efcape  the  Tartar  robbers,  and  the  tyrants  of 
Perfia,  the  filk  caravans  explored  a more  fouthern  road  ; 
they  traverfed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  defeended  the 
ftreams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  or  expected  with  pa- 
tience, in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual 
fleets  of  the  Well.  But  the  dangers  of  the  defert  were 
found  lefs  intolerable  than  toil,  hunger,  and  the  lofs  of  time; 
and  therefore  the  attempt  was  feldom  renewed  ; and  the 
only  European  who  has  palled  that  unfrequented  way,  ap- 
plauds his  own  diligence,  that  in  nine  months  af;er  his  de- 
parture from  Pekin,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  fame  intercourfe  which  was  anciently  kept  up  by  the 
provinces  in  the  north-ealt  of  Afia  with  Hir.doollan  and 
China,  Hill  fubfills.  Among  all  the  numerous  tribes  of  Tar- 
tars, the  demand  for  the  productions  of  thefe  two  countries 
is  very  confiderable.  In  order  to  ftipply  them,  caravans  fet 
out  annually  from  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Thibet,  and  feveral 
other  places,  and  return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and 
Chinefe  goods.  But  the  trade  carried  on  between  Ruffia 
and  China,  in  this  part  of  Alia,  is  by  far  the  molt  extenfive 
and  belt  known.  Some  connexion  of  this  kind  has  pro- 
bably beer,  kept  up  between  them  from  the  eailieft  period; 
but  it  greatly  increafed  after  the  interior  parts  of  Ruffia 
were  rendered  more  accellible  by  the  conquells  of  Zenghis 
Khan,  and  Tamerlane.  The  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  this 
trade,  that  foon  after  the  Portuguese  had  opened  the  com- 
munication with  the  Eaft,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  thh.  difeovery,  to  prevail  on  the  Ruffians 
to  convey  Indian  and  Chinefe  commodities  through  the 
whole  extent  of  their  empire,  partly  by  land  carriage  and 
partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  fome  port  on  the 
Baltic,  from  which  they  might  be  dillributed  through  every 
part  of  Europe.  This  fcheme  was  rendered  practicable  by 
the  conquells  of  Ivan  Bafilowitz,  and  the  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Though  the  capitals  of  the  two  emp'res  were 
lituated  at  the  immenfe  diltance  of  63 78  miles  from  each 
other,  and  the  route  lay  for  above  400  miles  through  an  unin- 
habited defert,  caravans  travelled  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
But  though  it  had  been  Itipulated,  when  this  intercourfe 
was  eftablilhed,  that  the  number  of  perfons  in  each  caravan 
{hould  not  exceed  200,  and  though  they  were  fnnt  up  within 
the  walls  of  a caravanfera  during  the  fhnvt  time  they  were 
fuffered  to  remain  in  Pekin,  and  were  alio  wed  to  deal  only 
with  a few  merchants,  to  whom  a monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  them  had  been  granted;  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
reflraints  and  precautions,  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which 
the  Chinefe  government  excludes  foreigners  from  a free  ui- 
tercourfe  with  its  fubjedts  was  alarmed,  and  the  admiffion 
of  the  Ruffian  caravans  into  the  empire  was  loon  prohibited. 
After  various  'negotiations,  it  was  agreed,  that  two  towns 
Ihould  be  built  almolt  contiguous,  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  empires,  Riaohta  inhabited  by  Ruffians,  and  Maimat- 
fchin  by  the  Chinefe.  To  thefe  all  the  marketable  produc- 
tions of  their  relpedtive  countries  are  brought  by  the  fub- 
jedts  of  each  empire  ; and  the  furs,  the  linen  and  woollen 
cloth,  the  leather,  glafs,  &c.  of  Ruffia,  are  exchanged  for 
the  lillc,  the  cotton,  the  tea,  the  rice,  the  toys,  & c.  of 
China.  See  Russia  and  China. 

M.  Bongnon,  geographer  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  has 
given  a treatife  of  the  caravans  of  merchants  in  Afia, 
wherein  lie  (hews  of  what  they  are  compofed  ; how  many 
forts  there  are  ; the  feveral  ufes  of  the  different  forts  of  ani- 
mals in  them  ; the  price  given  for  them  ; the  officers  and 


men  appointed  to  conduct  them,  and  the  pay  of  each; 
with  their  manner  of  inarching,  halting,  fighting,  treating, 
&c. 

In  the  heavy  caravans,  to  five  hundred  elephants  there  are 
a thoufand  dromedaries,  aqd  at  lead  two  thoufand  horfes, 
efcorted  by  four  thoufand  cavaliers.  Two  men  are  required 
to  lead  each  elephant  ; five  to  three  dromedaries  ; .and  feveri 
to  twelve  camels.  Such  a number  of  fervants  joined  with 
the  officers  and  palfengers,  the  number  whereof  is  not 
limited,  renders  the  body  very  formidable  ; the  palfengers, 
indeed,  are  not  obliged  to  fight,  but  in  cafe  they  refute, 
provilion  will  fcarcely  be  allowed  them  afterwards,  even  for 
their  money. 

As  few  of  the  Arab  princes  have  any  other  fubflanee 
than  what  they  can  get  by  pillage,  they  keep  continually 
lpies  on  loot  to  give  them  intelligence  of  the  departure  anti 
motions  of  caravans,  which  they  frequently  attack  with  fu- 
perior  forces  : in  cafe  of  repulfe,  they  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation ; but  if  the  caravan  be  beaten,  it  is  abfoluteiy  plun- 
dered, and  the  whole  guard  made  flaves ; though  more  in- 
dulgence is  Ihewn  to  ftrangers.  The  taking  o-f  a fingle 
caravan  fometimes  enriches  a prince  for  ever. 

The  profits  to  be  made  in  a caravan,  during  its  march, 
are  often  incredible  ; Mr.  Bougnon  gives  inftances  where, 
by  repeated  bargains  and  exchanges,  a perfon  has  made 
twenty  thoufand  crowns  out  of  a fingle  gold  watch,  and 
thirty  louis  d’ors. 

Any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a company,  in  order  to 
make  a caravan.  He  in  whofe  name  it  is  raifed,  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  caravan  baclii,  or  chief  of  the  caravan,  unlefs 
he  appoint  fome  other  in  bis  place.  If  there  he  feveral 
merchants  equally  concerned,  they  eledt  a caravan-bachi  ; 
after  which  they  appoint  officers  to  conduct  the  caravan, 
and  decide  all  controveriies  which  may  arife  during  the 
journey. 

In  the  Eaft,  days’  journies  are  diftinguifhed  into  journies 
of  horfe-caravans,  and  caravans  of  camels:  thofe  or  horfes 
are  equal  to  two  of  camels.  Mr.  Rennell,  in  an  ingenious 
differtation  on  the  rate  of  travelling,  as  performed  by  camels, 

( Phil.  Prank  voi.  Ixxxi.  p.  129 — 145)  of  which  fome  account 
has  been  given  under  the  article  Camel,  lias  (hewn  how  to 
apply  the  hourly  rate  ot  the  camel’s  travelling  in  caravans  as 
an  ufeful  fcale  to  the  geography  of  Africa  ; and  it  will  alio 
ferve  for  the  eftimate  of  diftances  and  ot  time,  in  other 
countries,  where  camels  and  caravans  are  in  ufe.  He  dif- 
tmguillies  caravans  into  heavy  and  light . Camels  loaded 
with  from  500  to  6co  pounds,  which  are  a camel’s  load, 
form  what  is  called  the  heavy  caravan  ; and  light  caravans, 
011  the  contrary,  are  applied  to  camels  under  a moderate 
load,  or  perhaps  little  more  than  half-loaded.  Having  fet- 
tled rtie  mean  daily  race  of  the  heavy  caravan  at  18.64  Bri- 
tiih  miles,  reckoning  2^  miles  for  each  hour,  and  19.06,  if 
taken  at  2.56,  and  the  mean  rate  of  the  light  caravan, 
22.17  miles,  at  2-|,  and  22.7  at  2.56  ; he  obferves,  that,  m 
order  to  apply  the  icale  with  effect  to  the  African  geography, 
it  is  neceffary  to  ftate  the  number  of  days  that  the  caravans 
ufually  halt  on  the  road.  From  various  inquiries  he  con- 
cludes that,  at  an  average,  one  halt  mult  be  allowed  to  12 1 
traveliing  days;  and  this,  of  courfe,  muff  be  deducted  from 
the  aggregate  of  the  diitance  : or  Ihould  it  be  averaged  on 
each  day,  the  heavy  caravan  day  muff  be  reckoned  at  17.14 
miles  inftead  of  18.64;  an(i  that  of  the  light  .cara- 
van 20.4,  inftead  of  22.17,  when  the  hourly  rate  is 
taken  at  2f  miles.  It  further  remains  to  be  ftated 
from  the  proportion  that  the  road  diftance  bore  to  the  di- 
rect diltance,  what  length  in  diredt  diftance,  and  in  geogra- 
phical miles,  may  be.  allowed  for  each  day,  for  the  heavy 
caravan,  on  lengths  of  journey,  and  over  tradts  of  country 
382  fimilar 
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fimilar  to  the  route  of  Mr.  Carmichael  from  which  the  elim- 
inate is  made.  It  appears  that  on  the  28  days  between 
Aleppo  and  Rackama  (oppofite  Mesjid  Ali)the  mean  length 
of  the  day’s  journey  in  direct  diilance  is  about  15^  geogra- 
phical miles  5 and  on  the  whole  45  days  between  Aleppo 
and  Buffo  rah,  ij.S  Inch  milts.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
halts,  th'efe  will  require  a deduftiou  of  8 parts  in  100  to  be 
made  from  the  grofs  amount  of  the  whole  journey,  when 
applied  to  the  purpofes  of  geography.  Mr.  Carmichael 
counted  the  camel’s  itcps  in  order  to  afcertain  a fcale  of 
diilance.  Mr.  Holford  alfo  did  the  fame,  and  meafured  the 
length  of  them  on  the  ground.  The  former  gentleman 
counted  the  double  Heps,  or  rather  the  return  of  the  fame 
foot  of  a camel  on  which  he  rode,  for  an  hour  together  on 
20  different  days,  at  fuch  times  as  admitted  of  the  greatell 
variation  in  the  rate  of  motion.  He  found  the  greatelt  num- 
ber of  Heps  to  be  2420,  the  leaH  2086  ; and  the  mean  of 
the  whole  20  hours  was  2200.  The  latter  gentleman  rec- 
koned the  greatell  2240,  leall  2060;  mean  2150.  They 
both  report  the  double  Hep  to  be  feet.  The  refult 
of  the  former  account  is  2.29  Britifh  miles  per  hour  ; of  the 
latter  2.24:  each  allowed  his  diilance  accordingly  in  his 
journal.  But  Mr.  Rennell  obferves,  that  their  computed 
diffances  fall  very  fiiort  of  the  truth.  The  error  probably 
originated  from  their  meafuring  too  fmall  a number  of  Heps 
on  the  ground  as  the  foundation  of  their  calculation.  The 
reafon  of  the  great  variation  in  the  number  of  paces,  in  a 
given  time,  is  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  defert  fhrubs,  on 
which  the  camels  feed  as  they  go  on  ; and  then  fuch  experi- 
ments become  ufelcfs  unlefs  the  quality  of  the  defert  were 
defcribed  in  every  part  of  it. 

Some  have  reckoned  five  forts  of  caravans,  viz. 

Caravan,  heavy,  compofed  of  elephants,  dromedaries, 
camels,  and  horfes. 

Caravan,  light,  in  which  there  are  but  few  elephants. 

Caravan,  ordinary,  that  in  which  there  are  no  ele- 
phants. 

Caravan  of  horfes,  that  in  which  there  are  neither  camels 
nor  dromedaries,  but  only  horfes. 

Caravans,  fea,  companies  of  merchant  veffels,  loaden 
with  goods,  and  convoyed  by  fhips  of  war.  Such  are  thofe 
which  pafs  from  ConHantinople  to  Alexandria. 

Caravan  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  voyages,  or 
campaigns,  which  the  knights  of  Malta  are  obliged  to  make 
at  fea  againll  the  Turks  and  corfairs,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  commanderies  and  dignities  of  the  order.  They  are  thus 
called,  becaufe  the  knights  have  frequently  feized  the  cara- 
van going  from  Alexandria  to  ConHantinople. 

CARAVANIER,  a perfon  who  leads  the  camels  and 
other  beaHs  of  burden  ufed  in  the  caiavans  of  che  EaH. 

CARAVANSERA,  a large  public  building,  or  inn, 
deHined  to  receive  and  lodge  the  caravans. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Arabic  cairawan,  or  Perfian 
larivan  or  edrvan,  a caravan,  and  ferai,  a large  houfe. 

Of  thefe  caravanferas,  or  as  Chardin  calls  them,  caravan- 
ferai,  there  are  a great  number  throughout  the  eaH  ; erected 
out  of  the  charity  and  magnificence  of  the  princes,  See.  of 
the  feveral  countries,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
They  are  called  by  the  Turks  “ Kanes and  are  fituate 
fometimes  in  the  towns  and  villages ; i'ometimes  at  conve- 
nient diHances  upon  the  road. 

Thofe  of  Schiras  and  Calbin  in  Perfia,  are  faid  to  have 
coil  fixty  thoufand  crowns  each.  They  are  open  to  people 
of  all  religions  and  countries,  without  any  queilions  afked  or 
any  money  required. 

The  caravanferai  are  ufually  huge  fquare  buildings,  with 
a fpacious  court  in  the  middle  of  them.  They  are  encom- 


paffed  with  galleries  and  arches,  under  which  runs  a kind  of 
banquette,  or  elevation,  fome  feet  high,  where  travellers 
rell  themfclves,  and  make  their  lodgings  as  well  as  they  can  ; 
their  baggage  and  the  beads  that  carry  them  being  faftened 
to  the  foot  of  the  banquette.  Over  the  gate,  there 
is  frequently  a fort  of  little  chambers,  which  the  cara- 
vanferalkier  lets  out  at  a very  dear  rate  to  fuch  as  wiih  to  be 
retired. 

Though  the  caravanferas  ferve  in  lieu  of  inns,  yet  there 
is  this  effential  difference  between  them  and  our  inns,  that 
the  traveller  finds  nothing  at  all  in  the  caravanfera  either  for 
himfelf,  or  his  cattle;  but  muff  carry  all  his  provifions  and 
neceffarits  with  him.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  dry  barren 
defert  places  ; and  are  generally  furniflied  with  water  from 
a great  diilance,  and  at  a vail  expence  ; there  being  no  ca- 
ravanfera without  its  well  of  water.  There  are  feveral  of 
them  in  cities  ; where  they  ferve  not  only  as  inns,  but  as 
(hops,  warehoufes,  and  even  exchanges. 

There  are  fome  caravanferas  where  mod  things  may  be 
had  for  money  ; and  as  the  profits  of  thefe  are  confiderable, 
the  magiffrates  of  the  cities  to  whofe  jurifdidlion  they  belong, 
take  care  to  Hore  them  well ; they  have  an  infpedor  who 
fixes  the  price  of  lodging,  without  appeal.  Such  well- 
furniflied  retting  places  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Judaea 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ; lince  he  fuppofes  the  good  Sama- 
ritan committed  the  poor  wounded  man  to  the  care  of  the 
holt,  or  keeper  of  the  caravanfera,  and  promifed  at  his  re- 
turn to  pay  him  for  whatever  things  the  dillreffed  traveller 
required,  and  which  the  keeper  furniflied  him  with.  Luke 
x-34.35- 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  eafl  without  their  caravan- 
ferai ; efpecially  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul. 
Thofe  of  ConHantinople,  Ifpahan,  and  Agra,  the  capitals 
of  thefe  three  empires,  are  diffinguiflied  for  their  magnifi- 
cence and  commodioufnefs.  The  caravanferas  of  Schiras 
and  Calbin,  confiderable  cities  of  Periia,  ate  alfo  in  high 
reputation,  and  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  capital. 

In  Turkey,  none  but  the  grand  fignior’s  mother  and  Af- 
ter, with  the  vifiers  and  balhaws  who  have  been  in  three 
battles  againll  Chriffians,  are  allowed  to  build  a caravau- 
fera. 

CARAVANSERA  SKIER,  the  diredlor,  Ileward,  or 
intendant  of  a caravanfera. 

At  Ifpahan  there  are  caravanferas  in  manner  of  halls 
or  exchanges,  where  goods  are  laid  up,  and  expofed  to  view  ; 
for  which  the  caravanferalkier  is  accountable,  in  confideratio-n 
of  a certain  fee. 

CARAVEL,  the  name  of  a veffel  formerly  ufed  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  ; the  malls  were  inclined,  in  place 
of  being  upright  as  ufual,  with  triangular  fails.  Veffels  of 
this  defeription  failed  faff,  and  would  lie  near  the  wind. 

Caravel  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fmall  veffel  employed  on 
the  coaft  of  France  in  the  herring  fifhery ; and  thefe  are 
commonly  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  burthen.  French 
veffels  in  the  fame  employment  in  the  Britifh  channel  are 
called  Trinquarts ; thefe  are  in  general  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen tons  burden. 

CARAVELLA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Medufa  de- 
fcribed in  Sloane’s  Hiffory  of  Jamaica.  See  Medusa 
Caravel/a. 

CARAVI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Hand  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  N.  lat.  36°  53'.  E.  long.  230  36'. 

CARAVILLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of 
Molile  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Molife. 

CAR  AUNA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  Brafil- 
ian  filli  defcribed  by  old  writers  as  being  of  a fine  bright  red 
colour,  with  innumerable  black  fpots  all  over  it.  The  exaft 
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fpecies  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  be  a fiffi  of  the  Labrus 
genus. 

CARAUSI US,  in  Biography , a native  of  Menapia  or 
Maritime  Flanders,  who  ufurped  the  empire  in  Britain  in  the 
third  century.  According  to  Dr.  Stukely  (Hilt,  of  Carau- 
fius)  he  was  a native  of  St.  David’s,  and  a prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Britain.  Although  iprung  from  the  meaneil  origin 
“ viliffime  natus,”  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Eutropius, 
he  advanced  himfelf  by  his  naval  (kill,  as  a pilot,  and  by  his 
experience  and  valour  in  maritime  expeditions,  to  ffations  of 
trull  and  fervice,  under  Probus  and  his  fucceflors.  Having 
by  the  difplay  of  his  talents  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Max- 
imian,  this  emperor  employed  him  in  conducing  an  enter- 
prife  againll  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  who  by  their  piracies 
had  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  feas  impracticable.  With 
this  view  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a fquadron, 
aflembled  at  Gefloriacum  or  Boulogne.  Caraufius  availed 
himfelf  of  the  opportunity  which  this  office  of  truil  afforded 
him  for  acquiring,  by  various  captures  of  veflels  richly  laden 
with  fpoil,  ample  treaftires  ; which  he  appropriated  to  his 
own  ufe.  Maximian,  enraged  by  his  treacherous  and  frau- 
dulent conduA,  determined  to  put  him  to  death  without  trial. 
The  crafty  Caraulius  forefaw  and  prevented  the  feverity  of 
the  emperor.  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  his  inte- 
rt it  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  ; and  from  the  port  of 
Boulogne  he  failed  over  to  Britain  ; where,  perfuading  the 
legion,  and  the  auxiliaries  that  guarded  the  ifland,  to  join 
his  party,  he  boldly  affumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  the 
title  of  Auguflus,  and  fet  at  defiance  the  juftice  and  the  arms 
of  his  injured  fovereign.  This  event  happened,  during  the 
joint  empire  of  Dioclefian  and  Maximian,  A.  D.  286.  In 
order  to  fecure  his  ufurpation  he  augmented  his  fleet, 
attached  to  his  caufe  by  a variety  of  artful  methods  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  and  whilll  he  defended  the  frontiers  of 
his  dominions  againll  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  invited 
from  the  continent  a great  number  of  fkilful  artifts,  and  dif- 
played,  in  various  coins  which  are  flill  extant,  his  talle  and 
opulence.  He  flill  preferved  the  pofleffion  of  Boulogne  and 
the  adjacent  country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the 
channel,  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  of  the 
Rhine,  ravaged  the  coalls  of  the  ocean,  and  diffufed  beyond 
the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name.  Under  his 
command,  Britain  deftined  in  a future  age  to  obtain  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea,  already  affumed  its  natural  and  refpeAable 
ilation  of  a maritime  power.  As  he  had  feized  the  fleet  of 
Boulogne,  he  had  deprived  his  mailer  of  the  means  of  pur- 
fuit  and  revenge.  After  a difappointed  effort  by  a new  ar- 
mament, conli fling  of  imperial  troops  unaccuflomed  to  the 
fea,  Diocletian  and  his  colleague  refigned  to  Caraufius  the 
fovereignty  of  Britain,  and  reluAantly  admitted  their  perfi- 
dious fervant  to  a participation  of  the  imperial  honours.  His 
civil  government,  whilll  it  lalted,  was  oppreffive  and  tyran- 
nical. He  held  the  people  in  a Hate  of  perfect  fubjugation, 
and  at  the  fame  time  indulged  his  own  pafiions  and  thofe  of 
his  mercenaries,  upon  whom  he  depended  for  fupport,  with- 
out reftraint  and  limitation.  At  length,  however,  the  afi'o- 
ciation  of  the  two  Caeiars  reilored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman 
arms  ; and  the  conduA  of  the  Britiffi  war  was  committed  to 
the  brave  Conffantius.  His  firlt  enterprife  was  direAed 
againft  Boulogne,  which  after  an  obftinate  defence  fur- 
rendered,  A.  D.  292;  and  thus  a confiderable  part  of 
the  naval  ftrength  of  Caraufius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  befiegers.  During  the  three  years  which  Conffantius 
employed  in  preparing  a fleet  adequate  to  the  conqueil  of 
Britain,  he  fcoured  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  Franks,  and  deprived  the  ufurper  of  the  affiftance  of 
thefe  powerful  allies.  Before  thefe  preparations  were 
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finifhed,  Conffantius  received  information  of  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  who  was  murdered,  A.  D.  294  (fays  Gibbon) 
or  AD.  293  (Blair’s  Tables')  by  his  fir  it  mintiler  AlleAus. 
See  Allectus.  Crtvier’s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ix.  Gibbon’s 
Hill.  vol.  ii. 

CARAWAWANG  Point , in  Geography , the  eail  point  of 
the  bay  of  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java. 

CARAWAY,  in  Botany.  See  Car. us  carui. 

Caraway,  in  Agriculture,  a plant  fometimes  cultivated  for 
the  feed.  It  is  a iort  of  crop  much  cultivated  in  Eflex  on 
rich  old  leys  of  a ilrong  clayey  or  loamy  nature,  in  low  fitua- 
tions.  It  is  fometimes  fowed  with  coriander  and  teafel,  and 
harvefted  the  fecond  year  at  the  expence  of  four  {hillings  an 
acre.  It  is  commonly  threihed  upon  a cloth  in  the  field,, 
being  very  apt  to  fall  in  gathering,  which  is  done  the 
beginning  of  July.  It  commonly  requires  two  good  hoe- 
ings  ; one  in  April,  the  other  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  produce  of  this  crop  has  often  been  very  great, 
even  as  much  as  twenty  hundred  weight  per  acre,  which  has 
always  a market  in  London;  but  fometimes  as  low  as  123. 
and  frequently  as  high  as  50s.  on  an  average,  24s.  or  26s. 
per  hundred  weight.  It  does  not  perfeA  its  lted  till  thele- 
cond  or  third  year,  when  the  land  is  fit  to  be  ploughed  up> 
for  wheat.  For  this  crop  the  land  fliould  be  prepared  by  tv  o 
or  more  ploughings,  and  have  a portion  of  manure  applied 
where  poor.  See  Carus. 

CARAXERON,  ill  Botany.  Vaill.  aA.  1^22.  p.  264, 
See  Illec  cbru m •vermiculatum. 

CARAZOWINY,  in  Geography,  a river  on  the  eaft  coatl 
of  South  America,  between  the  river  Cam  oya  to  the  E.S.E, 
and  Uracho  to  the  W.N.W.  It  large  and  navigable  ; but 
vifited  chiefly  by  a few  Dutch  fliips,  who  come  hither 
to  load  a kind  of  dyers’  wood. 

CARBACA,  or  GARBACA,in  Ancient  Geography,  a towr. 
of  Alia,  in  Paropamifus.  Ptolemy. 

CARBANA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

CARBANIA,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  the  continent  of  Italy.  Pomp.  Mela. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  is  th zBarpona  of  Pliny,  and  the 
modern  Carholi. 

CARBANTOR IGUM,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  belonged  to  the  Sel- 
govas.  Horfley  places  it  at  Bardanna  on  the  river  Nith, 
above  Dumfries,  and  Camden  at  Carlaverock,  below  it ; and 
it  was  therefore  probably  fituated  where  Dumfries  now 
{lands,  or  a little  below  it.  The  name  feems  to  be  derived 
from  “ Caer  vant  o rig,”  a town  near  the  mouth  of  a river. 
Baxter  places  it  at  Melrofs. 

CARBASA  Caryjlia , a term  ufed  by  many  of  the  ancient 
writers  to  exprefs  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  the  Jinum  incom • 
lujlilile,  or  afb-itos  Hone,  which  being  found  plentifully 
about  Caryftium,  was  thence  called  by  the  name  of  the 
place.  Paufanias  calls  it  linum  Carpafum,  for  the  fame  fort  of 
reafon  ; Carpafus,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  being  a 
place  famous  for  affording  large  quantities  of  the  Hone  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

CARBATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy  in 
Liguria,  at  a fmall  diltance  fouth  of  the  Padus,  or  Po. 

CARBENSIS  aqua,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of 
a mineral  water  of  Germany,  of  which  Hoffman  from  Pttz- 
lerus  has  given  the  following  account.  All  about  the  place 
of  its  origin,  and  along  the  canals  through  which  it  paffes, 
it  depofits  an  earthy  and  ferruginous  matter,  which  con- 
cretes into  a Itony  hardnefs.  When  any  alkaline  liquor, 
whether  fixed  or  volatile,  is  added  to  thefe  waters,  they  be- 
come turbid,  and  precipitate  a whitiffi  earthy  matter  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  veffel ; after  the  evaporation  of  the  water  they  the  diftrid  of  Sartene  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Tallano.  The  canton 


leave  a fal  en'ixum,  and  an  alkaline  earth  ; two  quarts  ot  them 
yield  two  fcruples  and  ten  grains  of  the  earth,  and  twelve 
grains  of  the  fait.  If  it  be  kept  for  any  time  hi  a glafs,  or 
earthen  velfel,  it  depofits  a fediment  of  a yellow  ochreous 
earthy  matter,  and  when  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring, 
it  changes  to  a bluith  brown  colour,  on  being  misted  with 
galls.  It  contains  a very  large  portion  of  a fnbtile  mineral 
fpirit ; for  if  a long-necked  veffel  be  filled  halt  full  with  it, 
and  the  orifice  flopped  with  the  thumb,  the  whole,  on  a little 
fhaking,  fends  up  a froth  to  the  top  ; and  when  the  thumb 
is  taken  off,  the  water  fquirts  out  to  feveral  feet  dillance.  It 
makes  an  effervefcence  on  mixing  oil  of  vitriol  with  it  ; but 

til's  lads  but  a very  little  time.  From  the  whole,  it  feems  ... 

to  contain  a large  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and  fome  the  firft  hint  at  its  real  nature  was  given  by  Newton 
fmall  portion  of  ferruginous  matter  ; whence  it  purges  both 
by  ftool  and  urine,  though  moAly  the  latter  way  : the  for- 
mer  operation,  which  is  pretty  conflant,  is  owing  to  this 
alkaline  earth  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  prima  via,  and 
being  by  it  changed  into  a bitter  purging  fait,  of  the  nature 
of  Glauber’s 


contains  2806  inhabitants. 

CARBO  aquaticus,  in  Ornithology . See  Pelecanus 

Garbo,  the  Corvorant. 

CARBON,  in  Chemijlry . 

§ 1.  Of  Carbon. 

Thisfubftance  abounds  largely  in  all  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  yet  it  is  of  vtry 
rare  occurrence  in  a (late  of  abfolute  purity.  When  uncom- 
bincd  with  any  foreign  matter,  it  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs, 
intenfely  hard,  and  cryftallized  ; and,  both  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  value,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gems  under  its 
commercial  and  mineralogical  name  Diamond.  • 

Diamond  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  inccmbuftible,  and 

This 

philofopher  having  obferved  that  inflammable  bodies  poffefs, 
iu  proportion  to  their  denfity,  a greater  power  of  refracting 
the  rays  of  light  than  any  other  fubflances,  was  induced  to 
rank  the  diamond  among  them,  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent degree  in  which  it  poffcffed  this  property.  This 
conjecture  was  verified,  in  1691,  by  the  members  of  the 


CARBEQUI,  or  A [per  of  copper,  a coin  which  is  current  Academy  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  who  confumed  feveral 
in  the  province  of  Georgia  in  Alia  ; particularly  at  Tefflis,  diamonds  by  placmg  them  in  the  fn, 
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the  capital.  Forty  carbequis  are  equal  to  the  “ abag 
and  ten  carbequis  to  the  “ chaouri.” 

CARBERRY,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied,  in  fome 
places,  to  the  goofeberry. 

CARBERY,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a large  barony 
in  the  SAV.  of  the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munfter, 
Ireland.  The  diftriCt  of  this  name  formerly  included  fome  of 
the  adjoining  baronies,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called 
from  an  Irilh  prince  who  governed  it.  It  is  Hill  the  largeft 
barony  in  Ireland,  containing  39  parifhes,  and  196,321  Irifli 
plantation  acres,  which  is  more  than  many  counties.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  convenient,  in  managing  county  bufi- 
nefs,  to  divide  it  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Carbery.  It  is  a very 
wild,  mountainous, -unimproved  country,  with  a bold  rocky 
coaft,  and  many  harbours. 

A Latin  poem  of  dean  Swift’s,  called  “ Carberiae  rupes,” 
was  written  in  17:3,  whilft  on  a vifit  to  a clergyman  in  this 
barony.  Dr.  Smith,  who  made  more  than  once  the  fame 
little  voyage  along  the  coaft  which  the  dean  had  done,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  dean’s  deferiptions  were  as  juft  as  his  num- 
bers were  beautiful.  The  poem,  and  a tranflation  of  it  by 
Dr.  Donkin,  may  both  be  ieen  in  Smith’s  Hiftory  of  Cork, 
from  which  this  article  is  principally  taken.  In  lome  parts 
of  Carbery  the  linen  manufacture  is  fuccefsfully  carried  on, 
efpecially  about  Dunmanway  and  Cloghnakilty.  Carbery, 
or  Carbury,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other  baronies,  one  in 
the  county  of  Siigo,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare. 

Carbery,  a fmall  ifland  in  Dunmanus  bay,  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  which  {belters  veffels  from  wefterly  winds,  but 
has  ftioals  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  require  attention  to 
guard  againft.  It  is  fometimes  called  Tunis  Carbery . N.  lat. 
31°  31'.  W.  long.  90  34'.  M'Kenzie,  Beaufort. 

CARBET  St.Jaques,  a town  of  Martinico,  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  i-i°39'.  W long.  6i°  10'. 

CARBI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

CARBI  A,  a place  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  on  the  route 
from  Tibulse  to  Sulci,  Anton.  Itin. 

CARBINA,  a place  of  Italy  in  Japygia,  mentioned 
by  Atlienseus,  who  fays  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Ta- 
rentins. 

CARBINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  department  of 
Liamone,  (ifland  of  Corfica),  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
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the  focus  of  a lens.  Francis  I. 
emperor  of  Germany,  afterwards  witueffed  the  deft  ruCtion  of 
feveral  more  by  the  heat  of  a furnace.  Thefe  experiments 
were  repeated  by  Macquer,  Rouelle,  Darcet,  and  Cadet, 
who  afeertained,  that  by  the  concurring  action  of  air  and 
heat,  diamond  was  not  only  evaporated,  but  actually  burnt 
with  flame  ; they  alfo  proved  that  when  the  air  was  excluded 
the  higheft  heat  of  a furnace  produced  little  or  no  effect  on 
this  fubftance. 

In  1772,  an  experiment  was  made  by  Lavoifier,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  attempt  to  effect  a chemical 
analyfis  of  diamond.  He  burnt  a few  grains  of  this  fub- 
ftance in  a iar  of  common  air,  confined  over  mercury,  by 
means  of  a very  powerful  lens,  and  found  that  the  pure  part 
of  the  air  had  difappeared,  as  well  as  a conliderable  proportion 
of  the  diamond,  and  that  the  relidual  air  abounded  with 
carbonic  acid  : repeating  the  fame  procefs  only  w'ith  the  fub- 
ftitntion  of  an  equal  weight  of  highly  burnt  charcoal,  he 
found  precifely  analogous  effects  to  take  place,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  diamond  and  charcoal  in  their  chemical  ef- 
fe'nce  were  very  fimihr  to  each  other.  In  1785,  M.  Mor- 
veau  difeovered  that  diamond,  when  dropped  into  melted 
nitre,  burns  like  charcoal,  and  without  leaving  anv  refiduum. 
This  faCt  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Tennant  a method  of  analyling 
diamond,  which  was  effeCted  with  complete  fuccefs.  Into  a 
gold  tube,  ciofed  at  one  end,  and  terminating  at  the  other  in 
a curved  glafs  tube,  were  put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitre 
and  2^  grains  of  diamonds  ; the  tube  was  then  kept  at  a full 
red  heat  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  when  its  contents  were 
afterwards  examined,  the  diamonds  were  found  to  have  en- 
tirely difappeared,  and  the  nitre  was  changed  into  fub-car- 
bonat  of  potafh  ; to  a folution  of  this  fait  muriat  of  lime  was 
added,  and  thus  the  carbonic  acid  was  transferred  to  the 
lime  : from  this  carbonat  of  lime  the  carbonic  acid  was  ex- 
pelled by  means  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  was  found  to 
amount  to  9.03  grajns.  Hence  27.6  parts  of  diamond  and 
72.4  of  oxygen  conftitute  100  of  carbonic  acid.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Lavoifier,  28  parts  of  charcoal,  and  72  of  oxygen 
conftitute  100  of  carbonic  acid;  therefore  diamond  and 
pure  charcoal  may  be  confidered  as  chemically  the  fame. 

Morveati  has  iince  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  experi- 
mentof  Mr.Tennant,  and  to  ftvew  that  diamond  is  pure  carbon 
and  that  charcoal  is  an  oxyd  of  carbon,  but  his  experiment 
is  fo  manifeftly  incorreCt  as  to  merit  no  fort  of  confidence. 

A further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  charcoal  and  dia- 
mond is  furnifhed  by  an  ingenious  experiment  of  Clouet’s,  in 

which 
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which  fome  pare  bar  iron  being  expofed  to  a high  heat,  in 
contact  with  diamond,  tlm  latter  fubftance  was  found  to  have 
difappeared,  and  the  iron  to  be  converted  into  fteel. 

But  though  diamond  is  the  pureft  form  of  carbon,  yet  its 
high  value,  its  hardnefs,  and  deufitv,  forbid  it  to  be  ufed  in 
ordinary  chemical  experiments  ; all  the  fucceeding  fails, 
therefore,  relate  to  that  lefs  pure  kind  of  carbon  which  is  ob- 
tained by  expofing  common  Charcoal,  or,  iliil  bttter, 
lamp-black,  to  a high  heat  in  clofe  veil'd s. 

Carbon,  or  prepared  charcoal,  is  an  excellent  condndlor  of 
galvanifm  and  electricity,  but  tranfmits  caloric  with  very 
great  difficulty  ; a ffiort  piece  may  be  held  by  one  end  while 
it  is  heated  red  at  the  other,  without  conveying  any  r.otable 
warmth  to  the  hand. 

It  is  inloluble  in  water,  and  even  the  combined  adlion  of 
air  and  water  produces  hardly  any  perceptible  effedt  upon  it  ; 
hence  it  is  that  (lakes  ot  wood  that  are  charred  on  the  out- 
ride will  laft  much  longer  without,  rotting  than  the  founded 
timber  that  has  not  undergone  this  preparation. 

Charcoal  is  not  fufible  by  the  greatell  heat  that  can  be 
applied  : if  expofed  to  a very  high  temperature  in  clofe  veffels 
it  lofes  little  or  nothing  ol  its  weight,  but  (brinks  in  fize, 
and  becomes  proportionahly  more  corr.padt,  denfe,  and 
fonorous,  and  acquires  a deep  velvet  black  colour.  But 
though  charcoal  is  unalterable  by  mere  heat,  yet  when 
heated  red  in  the  open  air,  it  fpeedily  undergoes  combuftion, 
and  is  converted  into  Carbonic  Acid;  pure  oxygen  gas 
produces,  as  might  be  expedited,  a much  more  powerful  effect 
on  this  fubltance  than  atmofpheric  air  does  ; a piece  of  char- 
coal barely  heated  at  one  end  to  rednefs  and  plunged  into 
this  gas,  immediately  burns  with  an  intenfely  white  glow,  and 
is  rapidly  changed  into  carbonic  acid. 

Water,  although  it  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in- 
capable of  diffolving  carbon,  is  yet  very  obftinately  retained 
by  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  porous  texture,  and  in  part 
probably  on  account  of  a itroiig  mutual  affinity  fubfifting 
between  them.  When,  however,  charcoal  is  red  hot,  or 
nearly  fo,  it  decompofes  any  water  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  in  contact,  and  unites  with  both  the  elements  of  this 
fubftance  producing  with  the  oxygenous  bafe,  according 
as  this  is  added  to  faturaiion  or  not,  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonous  oxyd  ; and  with  the  hydrogenous  bafe  forming  a 
heavy  inflammable  air,  called  carburctted  hydrogen  or  hydro- 
carbonat. 

Newly  prepared  charcoal  is  capable  of  abforbing  various 
o-affes,  with  remarkable  facility,  and  in  confiderable  propor- 
tions. This  faft  had  been  obferved  by  Fontana,  Lamethe- 
lie,  Prieltley,  Scheele,  and  Morveau,  but  the  fir  it  important 
feries  of  experiments  on  this  fubject  was  publifhed  by  Mo- 
roz/.o,  fince  which  time  Meffrs.  Rouppe  and  Van  Noorden 
of  Rotterdam  have  made  a confiderable  and  very  valuable 
addition  of  fadts  on  this  curious  [object.  The  charcoal  for 
the  experiment  being  highly  ignited  in  an  open  fire,  to  expel 
all  the  moilture  and  gafeous  fubltances  which  it  may  con- 
tain, is  quickly  removed,  and  extinguiftied  by  being  plunged 
under  mercury,  or  inclofed  in  an  air-tight  metallic  box; 
when  quite  cool  it  produces  the  following  effedt  on  the  va- 
rious gaffes. 

One  part  of  charcoal  is  capable  of  abforbing  three  times 
its  bulk  of  atmofpheric  air  in  four  or  five  hours  ; of  oxygen 
g3S  there  is  abforbed,  at  (hit  rapidly,  and  afterwards  more 
(lowly,  a.8  times  the  bulk  oi  the  charcoal.  Azet  and 
hydrogen  are  taken  up  inftantaneoufly,  but  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1.6  of  the  former,  and  i.S  of  the  latter.  Of 
nitrous  gas  8.5  parts  are  very  (lowly,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
14.3  parts  are  very  rapidly  abforbed.  The  gaffes  thus  taken 
up  undergo  no  change  except  of  form,  nor  are  the  refidues 


at  all  altered,  and  they  may  be  all  again  feparated  from  the 
charcoal  by  dillillation,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
If  charcoal  faturated  with  hydrogen  in  the  way  deferibed  is 
introduced  into  oxygen  gas,  or  even  into  atmofpheric  air,  a 
confiderable  abforption  of  the  oxygen  takes  place,  and 
combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  water,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  temperature  riles  to  about  iod°  Fahr.  The  refult 
is  the  fame  if  the  experiment  is  inverted,  that  is,  if  charcoal 
charged  with  oxygen  is  introduced  into  hydrogen  gas. 
Charcoal  faturated  with  hydrogen  is  even  capable  of  decom- 
pofing  nitrous  gas,  the  oxygen  being  abfotbed  and  the  azot 
alone  remaining  in  the  elaltic  Hate.  Charcoal  faturated  with 
azot  is  alfo  capable  of  decompofing  atmofpherical  air,  by 
abftradting  the  oxygenous  part,  which  is  a remarkable 
proof  how  adverfe  the  gafeous  {fate  is  to  chemical  com- 
bination. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  fulphur;  the  fub- 
ftance hence  refulting  is  called  carbimtted  fulphur,  and  ai- 
moft  all  that  is  known  as  yet  concerning  it  is  due  to  the 
united  inveftigations  of  Clement  and  Deformes,  two  French 
chemifts.  It  is  thus  prepared.  Fill  an  earthenware  tube 
with  fmall  pieces  and  powder  of  newly  burnt  charcoal,  fix  it 
in  a flanting  direction  in  a furnace,  and  lute  to  the  lower  end 
a glafs  tube,  dipping  it  into  fome  water  contained  in  a re- 
ceiver. Faiten  a glafs  tube  alio  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  earthen  pipe,  and  fill  it  with  fhort  cylindrical  pieces  of 
fulphur,  and  fit  a cork  to  the  open  end  of  the  glafs  tube 
with  a moveable  wire  puffing  through  its  centre,  by  which 
the  pieces  of  fulphur  may  be  pufhed  at  pleafure  towards  the 
earthen  pipe.  The  apparatus  being  completed,  heat  the 
pipe  very  gradually,  and  as  loon  as  the  gas  cafually  contained 
in  the  charcoal  is  driven  out,  caufe  the  iulphur,  by  means  of 
the  wire,  to  approach  the  heated  part  of  the  apparatus. 
Allow'  it  to  remain  at  fuch  a diitance  that  it  may  melt  as 
(lowly  as  poffible,  and  run  down  among  the  charcoal ; and  if 
thefe  precautions  are  duly  oblerved,  a yellowiffi  oily  liquor  will 
Icon  be  perceived  in  the  terminating  glafs  tube,  which  will 
drop  into  the  water  of  the  receiver,  and  ccliedt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  without  at  ail  uniting  with  the  iupernatant 
fluid.  The  carburet  of  fulphur  thus  oLtaini-d  is  a tranlpa- 
rent  liquid,  colourlefs  when  pure,  but  generally  of  a yellow- 
ifh  green  tinge,  and  of  a difagreeable  (lightly  pungent  odour, 
differing,  entirely,  however,  from  that  of  fulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  fpecific  gravity  of  carburctted  fulphur  is  about 
1.3.  It  evaporates  in  the  air  with  nearly  the  fame  rapidity 
as  ether,  and,  like  this  fluid,  finks  the  thermometer  during 
the  procefs  in  a remarkable  degree.  If  it  is  put  into  an  air- 
pump,  and  the  atmofpherical  preffure  be  reduced  to  about 
nine  inches  of  mercury,  the  carburetted  fulphur  begins  to 
affume  the  form  of  a gas  ; but  upon  rdtoring  the  common 
preffure,  this  gas  will  immediately  again  refume  its  liquid 
(late.  It  takes  fire  upon  the  application  of  a flame,  and 
burns  like  alcohol,  giving  out  at  the  fame  time  a fulphureous 
odour,  and  depoliting  both  fulphur  and  carbon.  When  kept 
for  iome  time  in  a vial  with  atmofpheric  or  azotic  gaffes,  it 
is  diffolved  by  them  in  fmall  proportion,  and  renders  them 
inflammable.  It  combines  with  nitrous  gas,  and  the  mixture 
burns  like  zinc.  When  diffolved  in  oxygen  gas,  the  refult 
is  au  air  that  explodes  with  fuch  prodigious  violence  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  fet  fire  to  even  a few  ounce  meafures 
at  the  fame  time.  In  the  (late  of  vapour  it  combines  (lowly 
with  the  caultic  fixed  alkalis,  forming  with  them  deep  amber- 
coloured  folutions.  By  alcohol  it  is  reduced  to  a foft  palty 
confiltence.  It  diffolves  very  ealily  in  cold  olive  oil,  or  in 
ether,  depoflts  a little  charcoal,  and  then  affumes  a cryftalline 
form. 

Carbon  is  faid  by  Prouft  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with 
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■pliofphoi-us,  but  this,  from  fubfequent  experiments,  appears 
to  be  a miftake. 

Two  of  the  metals  are  known  to  unite  with  charcoal  ; 
when  combined  with  Iron  the  product  is  called  fteel ; and 
with  Copper  it  forms  a peculiar  fubftance,  firft  noticed  by 
Dr.  Prieltley,  and  named  by  him  charcoal  of  copper. 

The  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  charcoal  has  been  but 
little  examined  into  ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  cauftic  pot- 
afh,  by  long  digeftion  with  this  fubftance,  becomes  coloured 
and  partly  carbonated. 

The  undecompofable  acids  appear  to  have  no  aftion  on 
charcoal,  but  the  decompofable  ones  ate  deprived  by  it  of 
their  oxygen,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  and  the  charcoal 
is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  ; thus  phofphoric  acid  and 
charcoal  yield,  by  ignition,  phofphorus  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
fulphuric  acid  and  charcoal  yield  fulphur,  fulphureous  acid, 
and  carbonic  acid.  If  highly  dried  and  finely  pulverifed 
charcoal  is  poured  into  recently  prepared  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  ; as  foon  as  the  two  fubftances  come  into  contact  the 
charcoal  becomes  red  hot,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veil'd,  like  a ftiovver  of  fire. 

The  neutral  and  earthy  falts  with  decompofable  acids  are 
remarkably  changed  at  a red  heat  by  charcoal : the  others 
buffer  no  perceptible  alteration.  1 hus  the  fulphats  are 
converted  into  fulplmrets,  the  nitrats  become  carbonats, 
while  the  muriats  and  floats  remain  unchanged. 

The  metallic  falts  are  all  of  them  decompofed  by  charcoal 
at  a greater  or  left  degree  of  heat,  in  confequence  of  the  de- 
oxygenation  of  their  bales,  independently  of  the  adtion  of 
this  fubftance  on  their  acids. 

The  effedts  of  charcoal  in  clarification  are  both  curious 
and  important.  They  were  firft  noticed  by  M.  I.owitz  of 
Pcterfburg,  and  have  for  the  moll  part  been  amply  confirmed 
by  fuccceding  obfervers,  although  the  precife  caufe  of  thefe 
remarkable  changes  has  not  been  fatisfadtorilv  afeertained. 
All  that  is  eflential  for  this  purpofe  is,  that  the  charcoal 
fhould  be  in  fine  powder  and  very  dry  ; hence  the  only  pre- 
paration reqtiifite  is  to  pulverize  fome  well  burnt  common 
charcoal,  and  then  heat  it  in  a covered  crucible  to  a glowing 
red,  till  it  ceafts  to  give  out  an  inflammable  vapour.  If  it  is 
not  employed  immediately,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a ground 
ftoppered  glafs  bottle,  and  may  then  be  preferved  unimpaired 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  effedts  of  this  prepared  char- 
coal are  very  ftriking.  Being  mixed  with  common  vinegar, 
or  any  kind  of  wine,  a thick  froth  rifes  to  the  furface,  and 
the  liquors,  after  filtration,  ate  found  to  be  as  limpid  as  water. 
The  filthieft  and  moil  putrid  ditch-water  is  in  like  manner 
rendered  perfectly  clear,  inodorous  and  infipid  ; and  rancid 
oils  are  alfo  deprived  of  their  fmell  and  tafte  by  repeated  fil- 
tration through  this  prepared  charcoal.  Hence  alfo  its  pe- 
culiar efficacy  as  a dentrilice  ; it  is  fufficientlv  hard  to  re- 
move the  concretions  from  the  teeth  without  injuring  the 
enamel,  while  it  neutralizes  and  entirely  deilroys  for  a time 
any  foetor  which  may  arife  from  a carious  tooth. 

^ 2.  Of  carbnnous  oxyd,  or  giffeous  oxyd  oj  carbon. 

Dr.  Prieftley  was  the  firft  perfou  who  effectually  called  the 
attention  of  chemifts  to  this  fubftance  ; but  for  a correct 
acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  properties  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  CruiekfliaYik.  It  had  always  been  objected  by  Dr. 
Prieltley,  againlt  Lavoifter’s  liypotbefis  of  the  conllitution 
of  fixed  air,  that  when  charcoal,  bowtver  dry,  was  diftilled 
with  feales  of  iron,  or  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  the  product 
was  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  a large  quantity  of  a heavy, 
inflammable  air,  refembling,  in  many  rcfpeCts,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  fuppoied  by  Dr.  Pritltley  to  be  actually  this 
very  gas.  Now  carburetted  hydrogen  conliits  of  hydrogen, 
holding  carbon  in  folution  ; and  if  it  were  really  produced 


by  the  mutual  adtion  of  carbon  and  a metallic  oxyd,  could 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  Lavoiferian  theory  by  the 
cafnal  prefence  of  fome  water.  But  the  gas  is  produced  in 
fuch  great  abundance,  even  when  the  materials  have  fepa- 
rately  been  firft  expofed  to  a very  high  heat  to  drive  off 
every  atom  of  water,  that  this  hypothefis  is  untenable  ; it  is, 
therefore,  an  obligation  of  no  trifling  kind  that  the  modern 
chemical  theory  is  under  to  Mr.  Cruickftiank,  for  having 
fliewn  that  tiiis  gas,  though  inflammable,  does  not  neceflarily 
contain  any  hydrogen  whatever,  but  has  only  a Ample  com- 
buftible  bafe,  namely,  carbon,  and  differs  from  carbonic  acid 
merely  by  its  fmaller  proportion  of  oxygen.  Hence,  it  is 
properly  called  an  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  bears  the  fame  ana- 
logy to  carbonic  acid  as  the  nitrous  oxyd  does  to  the  nitric 
acid.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Cruickftiank  have  been  re- 
peated with  much  apparent  accuracy  by  Meffrs.  Clement 
and  Deformes,  and  the  refults  obtained  by  them  corrtfpond 
very  nearly  with  thofe  of  the  former  chemift. 

The  galleons  oxyd  of  carbon  may  be  produced  either  by 
the  partial  oxygenation  of  carbon,  or  the  partial  deoxygena- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  or  the  folution  of  carbon  in  carbonic 
acid,  on  each  of  which  methods  we  lhall  proceed  to  fay  a 
few  words. 

The  original  experiment  by  Dr.  Prieftley  is  the  following. 
Equal  parts  of  fca'es  of  iron  and  charcoal  (each  having  pre- 
vioufly  been  ignited  in  feparate  veffels),  were  put  into  a 
glazed  earthen  retort  and  Itrongly  heated.  In  a (hort  time 
a prodigious  quantity  of  air  came  over,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  conlitt  of  one  tenth  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
remainder  was  “ an  inflammable  air  of  a very  remarkable 
“ kind,  being  quite  as  heavy  as  common  air.  The  reafon 
“ of  this,”  Dr.  Prieftley  adds,  “ was  very  apparent,  when 
“ it  was  decompofed  by  dephlogifticated  air,  for  the  greater 
“ part  of  it  was  fixed  air.”  The  above  two  important  pro- 
perties, namely,  the  weight  of  this  gas  and  its  almoft  total 
convertibility  into  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen,  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  fubfequent  experiments. 

Mr.  Cruickftiank,  in  repeating  this  experiment  of  Dr. 
Prieftley,  found,  that  as  foon  as  the  retort  was  red,  abund- 
ance of  gas  came  over,  which,  being  examined  at  different 
periods,  was  found,  in  the  beginning  of  the  procefs,  to  be 
compofed  of  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  and  four  of  carbonous 
oxyd,  with  a final!  admixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ; after 
this,  to  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  proportion  of  carbonou3 
oxyd  gradually  increafed  to  about  fix-fevenths  of  the  whole. 
Two  ounces  of  the  materials  afforded  many  gallons  of  the 
gas. 

The  fublimed  oxyd  of  zinc  was  next  fubflituted  to  the 
iron  fcalcs,  and  diftilled  in  the  fame  manner  with  charcoal. 
Even  before  the  retort  became  red  much  gas  was  given  out, 
and,  on  increaling  the  heat,  it  came  over  in  torrents  It  con- 
tained a much  fmaller  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  the 
former,  and,  towards  the  end,  confifted  of  pure  oxyd  of 
eaibon.  Part  of  the  zinc  was  found,  in  the  metallic  ftate, 
fublimed  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  In  like  manner  li- 
tharge, the  grey  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  the  red  oxyd  of 
copper,  produced  witli  charcoal,  firft,  a mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  with  carbonous  oxyd,  and,  at  lalt,  the  inflammable 
gas  in  a ftate  of  purity. 

The  diftillatioti  of  charcoal  and  the  fublimed  oxyd  of  zinc 
was  repeated  by  Clement  and  Deformes,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  quantity  of  products  from  a given  weight  of 
materials.  The  charcoal  and  zinc  were  firft  heated  fepa- 
rately,  and  examined.  Common  charcoai,  when  heated 
Itrongly,  gave  a eonliderable  quantity  of  inflammable  gas, 
and  about  ^th  of  its  weight  oBwater.  After  an  hour  no- 
thing further  came  over  j fo  that,  to  enfure  the  purity  of 
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the  charcoal,  it  {hould  be  ufed  hot  from  the  crucible  or 
other  veffel  in  which  it  has  been  expofed  to  a full  red  heat 
for  half  an  hour.  The  oxyd  of  zinc  gave  out  nothing  at  all 
by  being  heated  per  fe  ; fo  that  it  may  at  any  time  he  cou- 
fidered  as  pure,  when  previoufly  free  from  accidental  moif- 
ture. 

It  was  found,  by  experiment,  that  14.36  parts  of  zinc  in- 
creafed,  by  calcination,  to  17.48  of  white  fublimed  oxyd  ; 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  too  parts  of  white  oxyd  con- 
fid  of  82.15  metaU  and  17.85  oxygen.  Pure  charcoal,  pre- 
pared as  above,  was  mixed,  to  the  amount  of  ,30  grammes', 
(463  grains)  with  an  equal  weight  of  oxyd  of  zinc,  which 
were  put  into  a coated  glafs  retort,  communicating  with  lime- 
water,  through  which  all  the  gafeous  products  paffed.  When 
fird  heated,  a fmall  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  appeared, 
rendering  the  lime-water  turbid  ; but  this  foon  ceafed,  and 
the  gas  was  purely  inflammable.  In  live  hours  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  had  entirely  terminated,  and  the  total  produTs  of 
the  operation  were  as  follows: 

Grammes. 

Zinc  fublimed  in  the  retort  ...  21.82 

Charcoal  remaining  - - 2 6. Go 

Carbonic  acid  - 0.07 

Nine  litres  (16.9  wine  pints)  of  inflammable  gas  10.55 


58.S4 
Lofs  - 1.16 


60.00 


In  all  the  preceding  experiments  the  carbonous  oxyd  was 
obtained  by  the  partial  deoxygenation  of  the  metallic  oxyds 
and  the  confequent  oxygenation  of  the  carbon.  In  thofe 
which  we  are  about  to  relate,  the  fame  gas  was  procured  by 
Inverting  the  procefs,  that  is,  .by  depriving  carbonic  acid  of 
a portion  of  its  oxygen. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  having  obtained  an  inflammable  gas,  by 
beating  together  carbonat  of  barytes  and  magnetic  oxyd  of 
iron,  Mr.  Cruickfhank  was  induced  to  vary  the  experiment 
in  the  following  manner.  Equal  parts  of  chalk  (heated  red 
hot  previoufly  for  ten  minutes),  and  of  iron  filings  were 
mixed  together,  and  heated  in  an  earthen  retort,  abundance 
of  gas  was  given  out,  confiding  pretty  uniformly  of  one  part 
carbonic  acid  and  five  of  carboncus  oxyd. 

An  ounce -of  chalk  previoufly  heated  red  for  ten  minutes, 
was  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  zinc  filings,  and  heated 
gradually  in  a coated  glafs  retort.  A little  carbonic  acid 
came  over  at  fird,  but  mixed  with  oxyd  of  carbon  ; and 
when  the  contents  of  the  retort  were  thoroughly  red,  no- 
thing but  the  indammable  gas  came  over,  and  that  in  prodi- 
gious quantity.  It  was  examined  at  different  periods  of  the 
didillation,  and  proved  to  lie  wholly  unmixed  with  carbonic 
acid.  After  the  procefs,  the  retort  being  examined,  there 
was  found  fome  fublimed  oxyd  of  zinc  in  its  neck,  below 
which  was  fome  metallic  zinc,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a mix- 
ture of  oxyd  of  zinc,  and  partly  caultic  lime.  Chalk,  with 
tin  filings,  gave  a fimilar  refult. 

In  thefe  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid  was  united  to  an 
earthy  bafe  before  didillation,  and  confequently  was  expofed 
t.o  the  deoxydating  effect  of  the  metallic  filings  in  its  naf- 
cent  date,  or,  at  the  moment  of  its  affuming  the  gafeous 
form,  a date  in  which  airs  of  all  kinds  are  peculiarly  fufeep- 
tible  of  chemical  change.  Mr.  Cruickdiank  found,  however, 
that  carbonic  acid,  even  in  the  eladic  date,  was  alfo  fufeep- 
tible  of  being  deoxydated  by  the  fame  means,  though  not 
cuite  fo  eafily.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  dry  chalk  was  in- 
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traduced  into  an  iron  retort,  over  which  was  rammed  fome 
dry  land,  and  a dratuin  of  iron-filings  over  all.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, the  carbonic  acid  gas  expelled  from  the  chalk 
had  to  traverfe  a dratuin  of  fand  three  inches  thick,  before 
it  could  reach  the  iron-fiiings.  The  gafeous  produdls  of 
the  didillation  were  a quantity  of  undecoir, pofed  carbonic 
acid,  together  with  a large  proportion  of  the  inflammable 
gas,  and  the  iron-filings  were  taken  out  conliderably  oxy- 
dated.  The  decompoiition  of  carbonic  acid  by  metals 
does  therefore  take  place,  when  the  acid  is  in  the  gafeous 
form,  but  by  no  means  fo  perfectly  as  when  in  its  nafeent 
date.  A fimilar  decompofition  was  alfo  effected  bv  forcing 
the  fame  carbonic  acid  gas  fucceflivelj  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  an  iron  tube,  the  middle  of  which  was  full  of 
iron- filings,  and  kept  red  hot  by  a imall  furnace  placed  be- 
neath it.  A bladder  was  tied  to  each  end  of  the  tube  to  re- 
ceive the  gas,  and,  by  palling  it  twenty  times  Howdy  through 
the  tube,  two  thirds  of  it  were  converted  into  inflammable 
gas. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  to  any  bafe,  already  united  with  oxy- 
gen, we  add  a frefh  portion  of  the  bafe,  it  will  have  the  fame 
relative  cfFe<?t  as  abltrafting  part  of  the  oxygen  ; and  this 
offers  another  mode  of  preparing  carbonous  oxyd,  which  has 
been  fuccefsfully  praflifed  by  Meffrs.  Clement  and  Deformes. 
Pelletier  had  previoufly  difeovered  that,  though  the  native 
carbonat  of  barytes  is  fcarcely  calcinable,  per  fe,  in  any  fire, 
yet  it  will  readily  part  with  its  acid  by  calcination,  if  pre- 
vioufly  ground  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  a little  char- 
coal. The  chemifts  above-mentioned,  on  repeating  this  ex- 
periment with  three  parts  of  carbonated  barytes  and  one  of 
charcoal,  obtained  a large  quantity  of  gas,  compofed  of 
about  -5-  carbonous  oxyd,  and  -£  carbonic  acid,  and  the  bary- 
tes remaining  in  the  retort  was  found  to  be  quite  cauftic. 
Plere,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  carbonic  acid 
is  fuperfaturated  with  its  own  bafe,  and  thus  rendered  much 
move  volatile  than  before. 

A more  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  carbonic  acid 
W'asalfo  obtained  by  the  twoaffociated  chemifts  juft  mentioned, 
with  precifely  the  fame  apparatus  as  that  ufed  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
Ihank  for  palling  carbonic  acid  gas  over  red  hot  iron,  ex- 
cept that  the  tube  was  filled  with  pulverized  charcoal  inltead 
of  iron-filings.  The  firft  fenfible  effefl:  produced  on  the 
gas  was  a confiderable  dilatation,  exclulive  of  the  mere  expan- 
fion  by  heat,  and  ariling  from  the  folution  of  a part  of  the 
heated  charcoal  in  the  gas  as  it  palled  over.  After  each 
experiment,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  was 
changed  into  the  inflammable  gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon,  the 
refidual  carbonic  acid  not  amounting  to  more  than  from  T!wtb 
to  th  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  charcoal  being  taken 
out  and  weighed  was  found  to  he  conjideiably  diminilhed  ; 
but  the  proportional  lofs  was  uniformly  greater  in  tubes  of 
iron,  than  cf  glafs  or  porcelain,  doubtlefs  on  account  of  part 
of  the  carbon  being  combined  with  the  iron^  and  thus  con- 
verting it  internally  into  itecl.  The  competition  of  the 
gafeous  oxyd,  into  which  the  carbonic  acid  was  changed*, 
calculated  from  the  amount  of  charcoal  taken  up  by  it  in 
porcelain  tubes,  appears  to  be  about  73  of  oxygen,  and  47 
of  carbon. 

The  properties  of  pure  carbonous  oxyd,  prepared  flora 
chalk  or  carbonat  of  barytes,  and  filings  of  iron  orjzinc,  are 
the  following.  It  is  lighter  than  atmofpheric  aw,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  22  to  23.  Hence,  its  fpecific  gravity  (that  'of  ■ 
water  being  rooo),  will  he  2.177,  while  that  of  atmofpheric 
air  is  1.2308  ; hence,  it  materially  differs  from  carburctted 
hydrogen,  the  weight  of  which  is  not  more  than  half 
that  of  common  air.  It  fuddenly  dellroys  animal  life. 
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It  is  in  no  degree  altered  by  being  eledlrized,  per  fe, 
for  a confiderable  length  of  time.  It  burns  in  the  open  air 
with  a quiet,  blue  flame.  When  previoufly  mixed  with 
common  air  and  kindled,  it  does  not  explode  but  burns 
flowly : when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  and  fired  by  the 
electric  fpark  it  explodes,  but  not  very  violently,  and  gives 
out  a red  flame.  If  a fmall  jet,  communicating  with  a re- 
fervolr-of  this  gas,  be  fet  fire  to,  and  introduced  into  a large 
balloon  receiver  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  it  is  found  to  burn 
brightly  for  a time,  and  afterwards  goes  out.  The  gas  re- 
maining in  the  receiver  is  not  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  in- 
fide  of  the  veffel,  though  fomewhat  damp,  is  by  no  means 
It  added  with  thofe  vifible  drops  of  liquid  that  characterize  the 
combuftiou  of  hydrogen.  The  refidual  gas,  on  examination, 
will  be  found  to  confift  of  carbonic  acid  with  fome  uncom- 
bined oxygen. 

The  relative  proportions  of  carbonous  oxyd  and  oxygen 
requifite  to  mutual  faturation,  and  the  confequent  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  are  the  means  of  afcertaining  the  exaft 
conftituent  parts  of  this  inflammable  gas.  When  20  mea- 
fures  of  pure  gal'eous  oxyd  are  mixed  with  eight  meafures 
of  oxygen  and  exploded,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  18  or  19 
meafures,  and  is  entirely  abforbable  by  lime-water  ; it  is, 
therefore,  carbonic  acid.  The  weight  alfo  of  this  latter 
produft  is  found  to  correfpond,  as  nearly  as  can  be  expended 
in  experiments  of  this  kind,  with  the  fum  of  the  weight  of 
its  two  ingredients  before  mixture.  One  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  carbonous  oxyd  with  40  inches  of  oxygen  produce 
92  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  weight  of  the  firft 
may  be  eftimated  at  30  grains,  of  the  feeond  at  13.6,  and  of 
the  third  at  43.2  ; the  fum  of  the  two  firft  differing  from 
the  third  only  by  0.4  of  a grain. 

Her.ce  it  may  be  inferred,  that  too  parts,  by  meafure,  of 
gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon,  require  for  faturation  40  meafures 
of  oxygen  gas,  and  produce,  by  combuftion,  about  92  meafures 
of  carbonic  acid  gas ; or,  by  weight,  that  too  grains  of  car- 
bonous oxyd  require  about  45.5  grains  of  oxygen,  and  are 
converted  into  144  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  1.5  grain  being 
allowed  for  water  and  cafual  impurities.  Now  carbonic 
acid  has  been  found  by  Lavoifier  and  other  chemifts  to  con- 
fift of  28  parts,  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  72  of  oxygen  ; 
confequently  144  grains  of  carbonic  acid  (the  product  of 
the  full  oxygenation  of  ioo  grains  of  the  inflammable  gas), 
contain  40.32  grains  of  carbon;  therefore  the  remainder  of 
the  100  grains  of  the  oxyd,  i.  e.  59. 6S  grains,  muft  be 
oxygen.  Hence,  carbonous  oxyd  may  be  ftated  as  corn- 
poled  of 

40.32  carbon 

59.68  oxygen 

1 00.00 


Or,  by  another  calculation,  144  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
contain  72  percent.,  or  103. 6S  grains  of  oxygen  ; but  only 
45-33  grains  of.  oxygen  were  added  to  the  inflammable  gas 
to  produce  this  carbonic  acid,  and,  confequently,  the  dif- 
ference between  103.6S  and  45.33,  or  58.35  grains  of 
oxygen  were  already  contained  in  the  gas,  leaving  41.65 
grains,  to  complete  the  100  grains  of  this  gas,  for  carbon  : 
hence,  according  to  this  calculation,  carbonous  oxyd  con- 
fifts  of 

4 1 .65'  carbon 
58.35  oxygen 


100.00 


We  may,  therfore,  reckon  on  an  average,  that  ico  grains 


of  carbonous  oxyd,  obtained  from  the  decompofition  of  the 
earthy  carbonats  by  metallic  fubftances  in  its  pureft  pofiible 
ftate,  unmixed  with  any  hydrogen,  are  compofed  of  about 
41  of  carbon  and  59  of  oxygen. 

A.  true  combuftion  of  the  gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon  takes 
place  when  it  is  mixed  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  If  the 
latter  be  recently  made  and  added  to  carbonous  oxyd  in 
due  proportion,  the  whole  mixture  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  Ample  muriatic  acid  ; the  carbonous  oxyd  having 
been  fully  oxygenated  by  the  excels  of  oxygen  in  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid.  The  proper  proportions  for  the  complete 
fuccefs  of  this  experiment  are  two  meafures  of  carbonous 
oxyd,  and  2f  meafures  of  oxyrnuriatic  acid.  A mixture, 
thus  proportioned,  being  kept  for  24  hours  in  a ground 
ftoppered  vial,  and,  for  further  fecurity,  inverted  in  mer- 
cury, when  opened  in  water  will  undergo  an  inftantaneous 
abforption  of  about  two-thirds,  which  is  muriatic  acid  gas  ; 
the  relidue,  by  agitation  with  lime-w’ater,  will  be  taken  up, 
with  the  exception  of  about  -j^th,  which  is  a cafual  mixture 
of  azot. 

Oxyd  of  carbon,  when  heated  with  phofphorus,  diffolves 
a portion,  and  then  burns  with  a pale  yellow  flame.  The  phoi- 
phorus  is  neither  depofited  nor  acidified  by  long  Handing,  even 
when  aflifted  by  water. 

The  effedt  of  hydrogen  on  the  carbonous  oxyd  is  very 
ftriking.  When  equal  parts  of  thefe  gaffes  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  paffed  through  aglafs  tube  made  red  hot,  a com- 
plete decompofition  takes  place,  the  gafeous  oxyd  depofits 
its  charcoal  on  the  infide  of  the  tube,  which,  being  nearly 
melting,  caufes  it  to  adhere,  and  to  form  a brilliant,  uniform, 
black  enamel  ; while  the  oxygen  of  the  gafeous  oxyd  by 
union  with  the  hydrogen  forms  water,  which  is  condenfed 
at  the  further  end  of  the  tube.  Some  of  the  hydrogen 
paffes  through  apparently  unaltered. 

The  decompofition  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  means  of 
eledtricity,  when  in  contadf  with  mercury  or  any  other  eafily 
oxydable  metallic  body,  well  illuftrates  the  nature  of  car- 
bonous oxyd.  Dr.  Prieftley  was  the  firft  who  found  a 
change  to  take  place  in  carbonic  acid  gas  by  taking  the 
eledtric  fpark  in  it  repeatedly  for  a confiderable  time.  Out 
of  many  experiments,  the  following  may  be  feledted.  In 
a fmall  tube  containing  about  x-jth  of  an  ounce  meafure  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  Handing  over  mercury,  the  eledhic  fpark 
was  taken  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  ; after  which  the  whole 
tube  was  clouded  by  a pulverulent  matter  of  a black  colour 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  but  yellow  at  the  bottom, 
like  fulphur.  This  fubftance,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
oxyd  of  mercury.  The  air  ufclf  was  a little  enlarged, 
and  about  a fifth  part  of  it  was  rendered  infoluble  in 
water. 

The  elegant  experiments  of  Th.  de  Sauffure  have  thrown 
much  light  on  this  fubjedt.  Eledfric  fparks  were  taken  for 
iS  hours  in  a glafs  tube  containing  13  cubic  inches  of  dry 
and  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  and  confined  by  mercury.  After 
eledlrization  much  black  oxyd  of  mercury  was  difeovered  ; 
a very  flight  dilatation  amounting  to  no  more  than  -j^th  of  a 
cubic  inch  was  obferved.  On  throwing  up  fome  cauftic 
alkali  no  more  than  one  cubic  inch  was  abforbed,  which  was 
therefore  carbonic  acid  ; the  next  was  very  pure  oxyd  of 
carbon,  for  where  ico  parts  of  it  were  burnt  with  about  a 
third  of  oxygen  gas  no  water  was  perceived,  the  produdt 
being  merely  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  has  alfo  been  decompofed  by  the  fame  in- 
genious chemift  by  hydrogen,  by  aid  of  the  eledlric  fpark. 
In  a long  glafs  tube  were  mixed  together  3 1- meafures  of 
pure  carbonic  acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  whole  was  eleftri&ed  for  twelve  hours.  A condenfation 
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took  place,  confiderable  at  firft,  but  very  trifling  towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  procefs.  A number  of  fine  drops  of  water 
were  depoflted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  ga- 
feous  mixture  was  reduced  in  bulk  from  *j\  meafures  to  4f, 
of  which  one  was  undecompofed  carbonic  acid,  and  the  re- 
maining 3 1 were  carbonous  oxyd,  containing  a fmall  admix- 
ture of  hydrogen.  In  the  above  experiment  the  hydrogen 
appears  to  unite  with  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  to  form  the  water,  which  is  condenfed,  while  the  car- 
bonic acid,  by  loling  oxygen,  paffes  to  the  (late  of  carbonous 
oxyd. 

A fimilar  decompofition  of  carbonic  acid  by  hydrogen 
alfo  takes  place  when  the  mixed  galfes  are  pafled  through  a 
red  hot  porcelain  tube,  and  the  gafeous  oxyd  is  pro- 
duced. 

§ 3’  Of  hydrocarbonat,  or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

In  the  former  fcftion  we  have  treated  of  the  combination 
of  carbon  with  a lefs  portion  of  oxygen  than  is  required  for 
its  acidification  ; in  the  prefect  fection  we  (hall  examine  the 
phenomena  attending  the  combination  of  carbon  with  hydro- 
gen. Carburetted  hydrogen,  otherwife  called  heavy  imjlam - 
mable  air,  is  an  inflammable  gas  confiderably  heavier  than 
hydrogen,  but  lighter  than  carbonous  oxyd,  or  common  air: 
it  does  not  render  lime-water  turbid,  when  agitated  with  it, 
and  by  combuflion  with  oxygen  is  totally  refolvable  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Before  it  was  ful'pebted  that  carbon  could  exift  in  any 
other  Rate  of  oxygenation  than  carbonic  acid,  it  might  be 
inferred,  with  tolerable  though  not  abfolute  certainty,  that 
when  any  gas  had  -been  purified  from  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  alkali  or  lime-water,  if  it  furnifhed  a frefli  portion 
of  this  acid  after  combuflion  with  oxygen,  the  carbonaceous 
ingredient  exifted  in  the  ftate  of  pure  carbon  or  charcoal. 
Therefore,  as  the  only  products  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
when  burnt  with  oxygen,  are  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
chemifls  generally  fatisfied  themielves  with  eftimating  the 
quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  gas,  by  taking  about  28 
per  cent,  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  fet  down  the 
entire  remainder  as  hydrogen.  For  example,  if  100  cubic 
inches  of  any  gas,  weighing  15  grains,  were  totally  refolv- 
able into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  combuflion  with 
oxygen  ; and  if,  by  the  combuflion,  54  inches  of  carbonic 
acid,  weighing  25  grains,  were  produced,  the  quantity  of 
carbon  originally  contained  in  the  gas  would  be  reckoned  to 
be  feven  grains,  (being  28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
carbonic  acid,)  and  the  difference  between  7 and  1^,  or 
eight  grains  would  be  confidered  as  the  weight  of  the  hy- 
drogen ; or,  in  other  words,  the  gas  would  be  called  a car- 
burttted  hydrogen,  confiding  of  hydrogen  holding  carbon 
in  folution,  in  the  proportion  of  eight,  by  weight,  to  feven 
of  the  latter. 

But,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  mode  of  eftimating  mull  be 
totally  erroneous  in  the  cafe  (probably  very  frequent),  of  a 
mixture  of  gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  ; 
and  hence  no  approach  to  analyfis  can  be  obtained  without 
afeertaining  both  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  produced,  and 
even  then  various  caufes  of  uncertainty  will  occur. 

So  that  it  is  poflible,  and  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
there  may  exift  three  fpecies  of  gaffes,  all  of  which  have  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  hydrocarbonat,  or  carburetted  hydrogen, 
namely,  ift.  hydrogen,  Amply  holding  carbon  in  folution, 
or  what  correlponds  with  the  original  idea  of  a hydrocar- 
bonate ; 2d.  hydrogen  mixed  with  gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon  ; 
jd.  a mixture  of  the  two  former  fpecies,  or  hydrogen  and 
gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon  with  an  excefs  of  carbon  held  in 
folution  by  one  or  both  of  thele  gaftes. 

Carburetted  hyrogen  is  obtained  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 


and  with  very  confiderable  differences  in  fpecific  gravity 
and  the  proportion  of  ingredients.  It  is  found  native  on 
the  furface  of  ftagYiant  waters,  marfhes,  wet  ditches,  &c. 
through  which,  it  examined  clofely,  large  bubbles  will  be 
feen  to  rife  in  hot  weather,  and  may  be  increafedat  pleafure 
by  ftirring  up  the  bottom  with  a flick.  In  clofe,  ft  ill  even- 
ings, if  a candle  be  held  over  the  furface,  flaflres  of  a b'ue 
lambent  flame  may  be  perceived  fpreading  to  a confiderable 
dillance.  All  that  is  not  fabulous  in  the  ignis  fatuus  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  this  fource.  This  fpecies  may  be  termed, 
for  diftin&ion,  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  marfhes:  in-the 
pureft  form  in  which  it  can  be  collected  it  is  ufuaily  mixed 
with  about  20  per  cent,  of  azot. 

This  gas  is  alfo  given  given  out  very  abundantly  by  almofl 
every  vegetable  fubftance  that  is  expofed  to  a dry  heat  fuf- 
ficient  fer  its  decompofition.  When  heated  in  clofe  veffels 
much  more  hydrocarbonat  is  obtained  than  by  combuflion 
in  the  open  air,  the  product  in  this  latter  cafe  containing 
more  carbonic  acid.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the 
vegetable  fources  of  this  gas,  but  we  fliall  mention  fome  of 
the  moil  convenient  modes  of  obtaining  it  in  a ftate  of 
purity. 

One  of  the  commoneft  methods  employed  is  the  defiru&ive 
diftdlation  of  the  acetous  falts.  For  this  purpofe,  let  a fmall 
proportion  of  dry  acetite  of  potafh  be  heated  in  a glafs  re- 
tort. The  fait  foon  melts  in  its  water  of  cryftallization, 
puffs  up,  3nd,  if  the  retort  is  too  fmail,  is  very  apt  to  come 
over  into  the  neck.  The  firft  produfts  are  water  and  the 
air  of  the  veffels  ; but,  when  the  acetous  acid  begins  to  be 
fcorched,  a large  iiream  of  gas  begins,  and  continues  till  the 
whole  is  red  hot,  and  little  elfe  remains  in  the  retort  but 
carbonated  alkali  and  a little  charcoal.  Along  with  the 
gas  there  arifes  much  oil,  which  is  conder.fed  in  the  cool 
receiver.  The  gas,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  it  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  after  the  firft  portions  have  paffed  over,  conlifts  of 
nothing  but  hydrocarbonat  and  carbonic  acid,  which  laft 
may  be  feparated  by  lime-water.  The  hydrocarbonat  itfelf 
varies  confiderably.  The  firft  part  is  much  heavier  than  the 
laft,  (though  ft  ill  lighter  than  common  air,)  and  appears  to 
hold  in  folution  part  of  the  oil ; for,  on  handing  fome  time 
over  water,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  is  found  to  require  lefs 
oxygen  for  faturation  than  before.  The  average  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  firft  and  laft  gas  mixed  is  to  that  of  common 
air  as  two  to  three. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  obtained  in  great  purity  by 
fending  the  vapour  of  imflammable  vegetable  matter  through 
an  earthen  or  glafs  tube  palling  through  a furnace,  and 
kept  red  hot  in  the  middle.  The  vapour  of  camphor,  ether, 
alcohol,  and  other  inflammables  thus  treated,  is  converted 
into  this  gas,  but  with  much  difference  in  quantity,  accord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  other  circumftances. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  to 
put  coal,  wood,  peat,  & c.  into  any  convenient  veffel,  an 
earthen  or  iron  retort  for  example,  and  heat  it  flowly  to 
rednefs. 

Moft  animal  inflammable  fubftances,  fuch  as  filk,  fat,  wax, 
and  the  like,  yield  this  gas  as  freely  as  vegetable  matter,  by 
a fimilar  treatment.  This  was  difeovered  by  Berthollet,  in 
his  mafterly  refearches  on  the  nature  of  animal  matter  and 
ammonia. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (or  at  leaft  a gas  that  gives  water 
and  carbonic  acid  by  combuftion  with  oxygen),  is  alfo  gene- 
rated in  abundance,  when  charcoal,  without  previous  drying, 
is  heated  per  fe  in  clofe  veffels,  and  continues  to  be  giv*en  off 
till  the  charcoal  has  been  in  a ftate  of  full  ignition  for  about 
an  hour  : after  which  it  ceafes,  and  the  charcoal,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  rendered  pure.  A fimilar  procefs  of  obtaining 
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this  gas,  is  to  inclofe  powdered  charcoal  in  a tube  paffing 
through  a furnace,  to  confine  the  charcoal  by  a pellet  of 
clay  looftly  fixed' at  each  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  in  that 
fituation  to  fend  through  it  the  vapour  of  water  kept  boil- 
ing in  a fmall  retort  attached  to  one  end  of  the  tube.  Much 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  generated  this  way,  and,  when  this  is 
feparated  by  lime-water,  the  refidue  is  inflammable. 

Laftly,  this  gas  may  be  procured  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  conftituent  parts.  If  hydrogen  gas  is  palled  feven  or 
eight  times  fucceffively  through  an  iron  tube  containing 
charcoal,  and  heated  red  hot,  a diminution  of  bulk  takes 
place,  the  hydrogen  diflolves  a portion  of  the  charcoal,  and 
then  affumes  the  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen. 

A curious  variety  of  hydrocarlmnous  gas,  was  difcovered 
by  theaffociated  Dutch  chemifts  (Van  Dieman,  Trooftwyck, 
and  others)  which  is  procured  from  ether  or  alcohol,  and  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  generating  an  oil  when  mixed 
with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Hence  it  has  been  termed  oily 
carburetted  hydrogen,  or  olejiant  gas.  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  lingular  gas,  and  the  enumeration  of  its  diltinguilhing 
properties,  will  form  the  fubjedl  of  the  next  fedtion  ; it 
may,  however,  be  obferved  here,  that  according  to  Mr.  W. 
Henry’s  experiments,  the  olefiant  gas  appears  alfo  to  be 
contained  in  part  in  the  hydrocarbonat  from  coal,  wax,  and 
fome  other  fubttances,  and  greatly  to  contribute  to  the 
quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  thefe  gaffes  give  out  as 
well  as  to  their  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  Angularly  affedfed  by  the  eledfric 
fpark.  Dr.  Auilin  found,  that  on  taking  the  eledfric  fpark 
repeatedly  through  this  gas,  obtained  from  acetite  of  potafh, 
the  bulk  of  the  gas  enlarged  after  every  fhock,  and  at  length 
expanded  to  nearly  twice  its  original  dimenfions.  When 
examined  after  this  expanfion,  it  was  found  to  be  as  inflam- 
mable as  before,  and  judging  from  the  teft  of  lime-water  no 
carbonic  acid  appeared  to  have  been  generated.  Dr.  A. 
concludes  that  the  enlargement  can  only  be  owing  to  the 
produdtion  of  a quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  makes  fome  in- 
ferences which,  however,  have  fince  been  fhew’n  by  Mr.  W. 
Henry  to  be  erroneous.  Mr.  H.  demonftrates  that  there 
is  no  deftrudtion  of  carbon  by  this  procefs,  fince  the  fame 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced  after  as  before  elec- 
trization by  the  adtion  of  oxygen  gas.  He  likewife  makes 
it  appear  probable,  that  the  water  held  in  folution  by  the 
gas  is  the  chief  agent  in  its  expanfion,  fince  when  the  gas 
has  been  dried  by  cauftic  alkali  no  continuance  of  electriza- 
tion will  enlarge  it  more  than  one  fixth  of  its  original  bulk  ; 
but  when  the  contadf  of  water  is  admitted,  the  bulk  is 
doubled  by  the  fame  treatment.  Perhaps  the  difeovery  of 
carbonous  oxyd  will  explain  this  faff . It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  carbon  of  the  gas  may  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  and  thus  produce  the  carbonous  oxyd  which  would 
net  give  any  precipitate  with  lime-water,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  gas  would  be  enlarged  both  by  the  carbonous  oxyd  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  as  well  as  by  the  expanfion 
which  the  hydrocarbonat  would  undergo  after  the  carbon 
was  feparated  from  it,  whilft  the  adfual  quantity  of  carbon 
remaining  the  fame,  as  much  carbonic  acid  would  be  fepa- 
rated by  compleat  oxygenation  as  before  eledtrization.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  affinities  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
for  oxygen  are  fo  nearly  equal,  that  either  fubftance  is  able 
partially  to  decompofe  the  complete  oxyd  of  the  other. 
Thus  we  find,  that  when  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are 
together  fubjedled  to  eledfrieity,  the  carbonic  acid  is  par- 
tially decompofed,  and  the  produdl  is  carbonous  oxyd  and 
water,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  water  is  decompofed 
by  red  hot  charcoal,  a part  of  the  produdl  is  alfp.the  carbo- 
nous  oxyd. 


All  the  hydrocarbonats  are  fatal  to  animal  life ; not  at 
appears  from  the  mere  abfence  of  oxygen,  but  from  the  pre- 
fence  of  fomething  pofitively  noxious : fince  animals  im- 
merfed  in  it  die  fooner  than  they  would  from  the  mere  in- 
terruption of  refpiration. 

This  gas  is  Icarcely  if  at  all  abforbed  by  water,  but  by 
long  (landing  over  it  depofits  a part  of  its  carbon.  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  thofe  hydrocarbonats  that  require 
at  lead  their  own  bulk  of  oxygen  to  faturatc  them,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  that  variety  called  olefiant  gas. 

Simple  carburetted  hydrogen,  when  fet  fire  to,  burns  at 
the  furface  in  contadl  with  the  air  with  a blue  flame  with 
red  edges,  but  when  mixed  with  any  of  the  olefiant  gas 
the  flame  becomes  much  more  brilliant,  refembling  that  of 
oil.  When  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  illumination  the  hy- 
drocarbonat from  coal,  from  lamp-oil,  or  . from  wax,  pro- 
duces as  much  light  in  an  Argand  lamp  as  oil  in  fubdance 
does  ; this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  olefiant  gas  which 
they  contain.  The  brightnefs  of  the  flame  is  much  dimi- 
nifhed  when  thefe  gaffes  have  been  kept  over  water,  and 
hence  for  illumination  they  (hould  be  ufed  as  foon  as  pre- 
pared. 

The  combuflion  of  hydrocarbonat  is  much  more  brilliant 
in  oxygen  gas,  and  the  products  if  a fufficient  quantity'  of 
oxygen  has  been  ufed,  are  merely  water  and  carbonic 
acid. 

If  anyr  of  the  hydrocarbonats  be  mixed  with  oxygen  gas 
and  fired  in  a dole  veffel  by  the  eleftric  fpark,  or  in  any 
other  way,  an  explofion  takes  place  more  or  lefs  violent  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  the  gas,  and 
the  refult  of  the  decompofition  is  carbonic  acid,  together 
with  any  unconfumed  gas  or  excefs  of  oxygen,  while  the 
water  is  found  condenfed  in  drops  on  the  fides  of  the  jar. 
A fingle  cubic  inch  of  the  mixed  airs  is  generally  as  much 
as  can  be  conveniently  managed  at  each  explofion,  and  when 
any  olefiant  gas  is  prefent  even  this  fmall  quantity  will  en- 
danger very  thick  glafs  jars ; a very  vivid  red  flame  appears 
at  the  moment  of  explofion,  and  a great  inftantaneous  en- 
largement takes  place,  after  which  the  bulk  is  fuddenly  re- 
duced to  much  lefs  than  its  original  quantity.  When  the 
carbonic  acid  is  abforbed,  if  the  gaffes  have  been  properly 
proportioned,  no  gafeo us  refidue  is  left  except  accidental  im- 
purities. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  furnifhes  alfo  a very  ufeful  method' 
of  decompofing  and  analysing  all  the  hydrocarbonats.  Mr. 
Cruickfhank’s  beautiful  and  accurate  experiments  on  this  fub- 
je£l  are  highly  inftruflive.  The  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was 
procured  from  oxymuriat  of  potafh,  by  means  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  was  ufed  foon  after  being  prepared,  as  it  is  in  fome 
degree  altered  by  keeping. 

Pure  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  were  fmft  tried ; 
one  meafure  ot  the  former  with  two  of  the  latter  mixed  in  a 
glafs  vial  with  a ground  (topper,  and  inverted  over  water 
1 were  fuffered  to  remain  24  hours.  The  Hopper  being  then 
withdrawn,  the  water  ruffied  into  the  vial,  abforbing  the 
whole  of  its  gafeous  contents,  except  about  of  the  whole,, 
which  was  azot,  and  doubtlefs  a cafual  impurity. 

The  different  hydrocarbonats  were  then  tried.  In  a 
bottle  filled  with,  and  inverted  over  water,  one  meafure  of 
well  wafhed  hydrocarbonat  from  camphor  was  mixed  with' 
two  of  oxymuriatic  acid.  A flight  cloud  and  trifling  ab- 
forption  were  perceived  at  the  time  of  mixture,  after  which 
the  ftopper  was  put  in,  and  the  whole  was  left  at  red  for 
24  hours.  When  opened  under  water  all  the  gas  was  ab- 
forbed,  except'0.43  of  a meafure,  and  this  was  reduced  by 
lime-water  to  0.34.  This  refidue  was  {till  inflammable,  but 
burnt  with  a lambent,  blue  flame  like  carbonous  oxyd  ; and 
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tin's  it  was  proved  for  the  mod  part  to  confift  of,  by  the 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  yielded  when  fired 
with  oxygen  ; two  parts  of  it  with  one  of  oxygen  yielding  no 
lefs  than  1.7  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  above  experiment  the  mutual  decompofition  of  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  produces  no 
lei'  than  four  new  compounds:  namely,  common  muriatic 
acid  by  the  lofs  of  oxygen  ; water  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  ; carbonous  oxyd  by  the  partial  oxygenation 
of  fome  of  the  carbon  ; and  carbonic  acid  by  the  complcat 
oxygenation  ol  the  remainder. 

On  increafing  the  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  to  about 
four  times  tnat  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  was  now  found  to  be  completely  oxygenated, 
an  i every  thing  was  abforb  d by  water  or  lime-water;  the 
products  w re  therefore  only  muriatic  and  carbonic  acids 
and  water. 

Mr.  Cruxkfhank  found  a very  confiderable  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  and  of  courfe  in  the 
carbonaceous  ingredient  in  the  hydrocarbonats  from  cam- 
phor, ether,  and  alcohol,  when  they  had  been  long  kept 
over  water  or  agitated  with  it.  A fimilar  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  combullible  matter  was  obferved  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  in  the  hydroearbonat  from  acetite  of  potalh,  which 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  thefe  hydrocarbonats  hold 
in  iolution  lomewhat  of  an  oily  ethereal  vapour,  or  appor- 
tion of  true  olefiant  gas  which  water  will  abforb.  This 
alfo,  it  probably  is,  which  caufes  the  flight  diminution  which 
fome  of  the  hvdrocarbonats  immediately  experience  when 
mixed  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  ; for  with  pure  olefiant  gas 
the  diminution  is  great  and  immediate,  as  we  fhall  prefently 
mention.  When  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter,  and  the  mixture  is  exploded  by  the  eleeffric 
fpark,  a copious  depofition  of  charcoal  takes  place,  but  when 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  ufed  in  a larger  quantity,  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  This  repa- 
ration of  charcoal  takes  place  only  with  the  hydro- 
carbonats from  camphor,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  even  in 
thefe  this  property  is  loll  by  being  kept  fome  time  over 
water. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  alfo  readily  decompofed  by  ful- 
phur  ; the  carbon  being  precipitated  in  form  of  a black 
powder,  and  the  hydrogen  uniting  by  preference  with  the 
fulphur  forming  hepatic  gas.  This  may  be  molt  conveni- 
ently effected  by  making  fulphur  red  hot  in  an  earthen  tube 
and  then  paffing  the  carburetted  hydrogen  through  it. 

$ 4.  Of  olefiant  gas. 

The  difeovery  of  this  Angular  fpecies  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen is  due  to  fome  affociated  chemilts  of  Amfterdam, 
(V  an  Dieman,  Van  Trooltwyck,  Bondt,  and  Lawrenburgh,) 
and  originated  in  their  examination  of  the  different  products 
of  the  dilliflation  of  fulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ether.  In  tile  common  procefs  this  gas  appears 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  dillillation  accompanied  by  the 
oil  of  wine;  but  in  order  to  procure  it  immediately,  for  the 
purpofe  of  experiment,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
put  into  a proof  bottle  a little  redlified  alcohol,  and  four 
times  its  weight  of  flrong  fulphuric  acid  ; much  heat  is  given 
out. on  mixture;  the  colour  becomes  fir  11  brown,  and  then 
black,  and  on  the  application  of  a gentle  heat  the  gas  in 
queftion  is  produced  in  vail  abundance,  and  may  be  collect- 
ed in  jars  inverted  over  water.  The  only  foreign  matters 
with  which  the  gas  is  mixed  are  fulphureous  acid,  and  a 
little  ether,  but  theft  may  be  got  rid  of  by  walhing  it  with 
fome  very  dilute  liquid  ammonia,  and  then  the  olefiant  gas 
remains  pure-. 


When  thus  prepared  it  exhibits  the  following  properties.' 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  atmofpheric  air,  as  905  l<y 
TOOO.  Its  odour  is  very  fetid.  It  burns  with  a dtnfe  flame, 
like  an  oil  or  re  fin.  It  is  not  abforbed  nor  altered  by  water, 
nor  is  it  affeCled  by  any  of  the  common  reagents,  whether 
gaffes,  alkalies,  or  acids,  except  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.- 
Equal  parts  of  thefe  gaffes  being  mixed  together,  an  imme- 
diate diminution  of  bulk  takes  place,  a vifible  vapour  fills 
the  vefftl,  much  heat  is  given  out  fo  as  to  be  very  fenfible' 
even  to  the  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  a thick  pearl-co- 
loured oil  appears  in  drops  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  over 
which  the  mixture  is  made,  and  immediately  finks  to  the 
bottom. 

It  is  from  this  Angular  produflion  of  denfe  oil,  with  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  that  this  fpecies  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
has  acquired  the  name  of  olefiant  or  oil  making.  When  thefe 
two  gaffes  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  four  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  to  three  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  whole  is  abforbed,- 
except  accidental  impurities.  ' 

The  oil  thus  generated  is  heavier  than  water,  whitifh,  and  ■ 
femi-tranfparent.  By  keeping  it  becomes  yellow  and  lim- 
pid ; its  odour  is  highly  fragrant  and  penetrating ; its  taffe 
is  fomewhat  fweet.  It  is  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  communicates  its  peculiar  odour.  Gauftic  potalh 
has  no  effebl  on  the  oil,  but  feparates  the  adhering  muriatic 
acid  and  renders  it  more  fragrant. 

The  conllituent  parts  of  olefiant  gas  appear  to  be  only- 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  it  contains  a larger  proportion  of 
the  former  than  the  common  hydrocarbonats  do.  It  is  de- 
compofed by  fulphur  like  the  other  hydrocarbonats. 

The  combullion  of  this  gas  offers  fome  curious  circurr.-- 
fiances.  When  an  Argand  lamp  is  fupplied  with  it  inllead 
of  oil,  the  flame  far  exceeds  every  oil  and  hydroearbonat  in 
beauty  and  brilliance.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  and 
detonated  by  the  eleCtric  fpark,  the  explofion  is  much  more 
violent  than  that  of  common  carburetted  hydrogen.  Mr,: 
Henry  found  that  a ftrong  glafs  tube  was  (battered  with- 
only  0.3  of  a cubic  inch  of  olefiant  gas,  and  o.  1 7 of  oxygen  ; 
but  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  confiderably  below  that 
required,  for  the  compleat  faturation  of  tins  gas,  only 
a very  trifling  explofion  is  produced. 

Another  lingular  property  of  olefiant  gas  is  the  copious 
depofition  of  charcoal,  when  it  is  mixed  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  and  kindled.  After 
the  mixture  of  tlu> olefiant  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gaffes,  two 
or  three  minutes  elapfe  before  the  oil  thus  generated  is  en- 
tirely precipitated,  but  if  this  mixture  is  immediately  fet  fire 
to  there  is  no  production  of  oil  ; but  in  its  Head  fo  copious 
a depofition  of  charcoal  takes  place,  that  the  whole  veifel  is*  • 
obfeured,  as  if  it  had  been  lined  with  lamp-black. 

A fimilar  depofition  of  carbon  takes  place  when  the  ole- 
fiant gas  is  mixed  with  juft  enough  of  oxygen  to  begin  the- 
combullion.  If  two  parts  of  the  latter  are  mixed  with  i~b 
of  the  former,  and  the  mixture  fet  fire  to  by  . the  electric 
fpark,  a copious  depofition  of  carbon  enlues. 

The  great  excefs  of  carbon  contained  in  olefiant  gas  is 
alfo  manifell  from  the  large  proportion  of  oXygtn.  required, 
for  its  faturation,  amounting  to  2.84  to  one,  eilunating  each 
by  bulk. 

Olefiant  gas  has  alfo  been  procured  by  the  Dutch  che-. 
mills,  above  named,  not  only  from  alcohol  and  fulphuric, 
acid,  but  by  palling  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether  through 
a red  hot  earthen  tube.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  olefiant 
gas  appears  to  be  mixed  with  a little  carburetted  hydrogen. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  if  a glafs  tube  be  ufed  inllead  of  an 
earthen  one,  the  gas  is  no  longer  olefiant,  but  only  Ample 
carburetted  hydrogen  ; but  if  the  glafs  tube,  ia,  filled  .with 
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either  nlumine  or  lilex  the  "fame  effeft  is  produced  as  with  the 
earthen  tube;  on  the  other  hand,  when  lime  either  pure  or 
carbonated,  or  magnefia,  were  fubftituted  to  the  two  other 
earths,  the  gas  was  common  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  whole  of  this  very  intereft'ng  part  of  chemiftry  re- 
quires further  examination,  especially  as  far  as  regards  the 
formation  of  carbonons  oxyd. 

Carbon,  in  reference  to  Ilijbandry  and  Gardening,  a mat- 
ter obtained  from  different  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances,  by 
means  of  a flow  and  confined  combuftion.  This  fubftance  is 
charcoal  in  its  pure  date  ; that  which  is  commonly  met  with 
containing  a portion  of  incombuftible  earth,  and  fome  faline 
matter  in  union  with  the  carbon.  SeeC  a rbon  and  Charcoal. 

The  author  of  the  “ Philofopay  of  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
dening,” remarks,  “ that  when  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
are  burnt  without  the  accefs  of  air,  that  is,  where  their  vo- 
latile parts  are  fublimed,  there  remains  a greater  quantity  of 
charcoal,  a much  greater  in  vegetable  bodies  than  in  animal 
ones.  This  is  termed  carbon  by  the  French  fchool,  when 
it  is  quite  pure,  and  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  moll 
univerfdl  materials  of  nature  : and  as  vegetable  bodies  con- 
tain fo  much  of  it  in  their  own  compoiition,  they  may  be 
fuppofed  to  abforb  it  entire  where  they  grow  vigoroufly,  el- 
pecially  as  it  is.  a fimple  material : but  they  may  pofiibly 
form  it  alfo  from  water  and  air  within  their  own  veffels, 
when  they  are  excluded  from  accefs  to  it  externally.  The 
whole  atmofphere  contains  always  a quantity  of  it  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air  ; as  is  known  by  the  feum 
which  prefcntly  becomes  vifible  on  lime  water  when  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  which  confifts  of  a reunion  of  the  lime  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  therefore  be  faid  to  encom- 
pafs  the  earth.  The  limplicity  of  carbon  as  an  elementary 
fubllance  was  diluted  by  Dr.  Aullin,  who  believed  he  had 
decompounded  it.  But  Mr.  Henry,  by  accurately  repeat- 
ing his  experiments,  has  fhown  the  fallacy  or  inconclufive- 
nefs  of  them,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1797.  And  it  is  added  that  a further  great 
refervoir  of  carbon  exifts  in  lime-ltone,  in  the  form  of  carbo- 
nic acid ; which  when  the  ftronger  acid  is  poured  on,  the 
calcareous  earth  becomes  a gas,  acquiring  its  necefiary  ad- 
dition of  heat  from  that  which  is  given  out  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  ftronger  acid  with  the  lime.  It  alfo  acquires  its 
neceffary  heat  when  lime-ftone  is  burnt,  from  the  confuming 
fuel,  rifing  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  is  difiipated  in  the  air ; 
and  probably  foon  fettles  on  the  earth  as  it  cools,  as  it  is 
confiderably  heavier  than  the  common  atmofphere.  But  the 
great  fource  of  carbon  exifts  in  the  black  earth  which  has 
been  lately  left  by  the  decompofition  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies ; and  is  then  in  a llate  fit  to  combine  with  azote 
or  nitrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  when  expofed  to  thofe  two 
gaffes,  as  they  exift  in  the  atmofphere,  and  is  thus  adapted 
either  to  promote  the  generation  of  nitrous  acid,  or  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  to  affift  vegetation.  Moraffes  con- 
fift  principally  of  the  carbonic  recrements  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, which  are  gradually  decompofed  in  great  length  of 
time  into  clay,  with  argillaceous  fand,  fuch  as  is  found  over 
coal  beds,  and  fome  calcareous  earth,  as  in  marl,  and  laftly, 
•with  fome  iron  and  fofiile  coal.  Thefe  by  elutriation  are  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  and  form  the  ftrata  of  coal  coun- 
tries. In  other  places  they  remain  intermixed,  as  they  were 
probably  produced  from  the  decompofition  of  vegetables 
and  terreftrial  animals  ; and  form  what  in  books  of  pra&ical 
agriculture  is  called  a loamy  foil,  confifting  of  carbonic 
matter,  fand,  and  clay,  with  a portion  of  iron.  It  has  al- 
ways been  obferved,  that  this  black  garden  mould,  or  earth 
produced  from  the  recrements  of  vegetables,  is  capable  of 
abforbing  a much  greater  quantity  of  putrid  effluvia  than 
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either  air  or  water,  and  probably  of  combining  with  its  am- 
monia, and  producing  a kind  of  hepar  carbon’s,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitating vegetation.  The  praftice  of  burying  dead  bodies 
fo  few  feet  below  the  furface  is  a proof  of  this;  as  the  pu- 
trid exhalations  from  the  carcafe  are  retained,  and  do  not 
penetrate  to  the  furface.  On  the  fame  account,  the  air 
over  new  ploughed  fields  has  long  been  efteemed  falutary  to 
invalids,  or  convalefcents,  as  it  probably  purifies  the  fuper- 
natant  atmofphere.  But  it  was  not  till  lately  known  that 
carbon,  or  charcoal,  abforbs  with  fuch  avidity  all  putrid  ex- 
halations ; if  it  has  been  recently  burnt,  and  has  not  been 
aFe-idy  faturated  with  them  : infomuch  that  putrid  fiefh  is 
faid  to  be  much  fweetened  by  being  covered  a few  inches 
with  the  powder  of  charcoal,  or  even  for  being  buried  for  a 
time  in  black  garden  mould  ; as  putrid  exhalations  confill 
chiefly  of  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  are 
the  immediate  products  of  the  diffolution  of  animal  or  vege- 
table bodies;  they  are  believed  to  contribute  much  to  vege- 
tation, as  whatever  materials  have  conftituted  an  organic 
body  may  again,  after  a certain  degree  of  diffolution,  form 
a part  of  another  organic  body.  1 he  hydrogen  and  azote 
produce  ammonia,  which  combining  with  carbon,  may  form 
an  hepar  car  bonis,  and  by  thus  rendering  carbon  foluble  in 
water,  may  much  contribute  to  the  growth  ot  vegetables.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  fome  moraffes  have  prevented  the  animal 
bodies  which  have  been  buried  in  them  from  putrefaction  ; 
which  may  in  part  have  been  owing  to  the  great  attraftion  of 
the  carbon  of  the  morafs  to  putrid  effluvia,  and  in  part,  per- 
haps, to  the  vitriolic  acid  wiiich  fome  moraffes  are  faid  to 
contain  in  their  conftitution.” 

“ Then  here  occurs,”  fays  the  author,  “ an  important  ques- 
tion. By  what  other  means  is  the  folid  carbon  rendered 
fluid,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  the  fine  mouths  of  ve- 
getable abforbents?  The  carbon,  which  exifts  in  the  atmof- 
phere, and  in  lime-ftone,  is  united  with  oxygen,  and  thence 
becomes  foluble  or  diffuftble  in  water  ; and  may  thus  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  living  adlion  of  vegetable  veffels ; or  may  be 
again  combined  by  chemical  attraction  with  the  lime,  which 
has  been  deprived  of  it  by  calcination.  When  mild  calcare- 
ous earth,  as  lime-ftone,  chalk,  and  marble,  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  water,  and  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  calcination, 
it  becomes  lime.  Afterwards,  when  it  is  cold,  if  water  be 
fprinkled  over  it,  a confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  inftantly 
perceived,  which  is  preffed  out  by  the  combination  of  a part 
of  the  water  with  the  lime  ; as  all  bodies  when  they  change 
from  a fluid  ftate  to  a folid  one,  give  out  the  heat  which  be- 
fore kept  them  fluid.  At  the  fame  time,  another  part  of  the 
water  which  was  added,  is  raifed  into  fteam  by  the  great  heat 
given  out,  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  expanfion  of  this 
Iteam  breaks  this  lime  into  fine  powder,  which  otherwife  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  lumps  of  lime-ftone  before  calcination. 
But  if  too  great  a quantity  of  cold  water  be  fuddenly  added, 
no  fteam  is  raifed,  and  the  lump  of  lime-ftone  retains  its 
form,  whence  it  happens,  that  fome  kinds  of  lime  fall  into 
finer  powder,  and  are  faid  to  make  better  mortar,  if  flaked 
with  boiling  water,  than  with  cold.  On  this  account,  the 
lime  which  is  defigned  to  be  fpread  on  land  fhould  previ- 
oufly  be  either  laid  in  a heap,  and  either  fuffered  to  be- 
come moift  by  the  watW  of  the  atmofphere,  or  flaked  by  a 
proper  quantity  of  water  : otherwife,  if  it  be  fpread  on  wet 
ground,  or  when  fo  fpread  is  expofed  to  much  rain,  the  heat 
generated  will  be  difiipated  without  breaking  the  lumps  of 
lime  into  powder,  which  will  then  gradually  harden  again 
into  lime-ftone,  difappoint  the  expeftations  of  the  agricultor, 
and  afflidl  him  with  the  lofs  of  much  labour  and  expence. 
When  the  powder  of  flaked  lime,  mixed  with  fand  and  wa- 
ter, is  fpread  on  a wall,  that  part  of  the  water  which  is  not 
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neceffary  for  its  imperfeft  cryffallization,  evaporates  into 
the  air,  and  the  lime  then  gradually  attrafts  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  diffulcd  in  the  atmoiphere  : but  as  he  fup- 
poles  this  carbonic  acid  is  diffolved  in  the  water,  whit n is 
alfo  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere,  the  lime  is  perpetually 
moiffened  by  this  new  acquilition  of  water  from  the  air,  as 
that  which  before  adhered  to  it,  and  had  parted  with  its  car- 
bonic acid,  evaporates.  On  which  account,  new  built  walls 
are  months.,  and  even  years  in  drying,  as  they  continue  to 
attract  water  along  with  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
which  Hands  upon  them  in  drops  till  the  lime  regains  its  ori- 
ginal quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  again  hardens  into  Hone, 
or  forms  a fpar  by  its  more  perfedt,  or  lefs  dilturbed  mannei 
of  cryffallization.  It  is  confequently  fuppofed,  that  the 
earth  acquires  ca  boii,  both  in  a manner  limilar  to  the  above, 
by  its  attracting  either  the  carbonic  acid,  or  the  water  in 
which  it  is  diffufed,  from  the  atmofphere,  and  alfo  by  the 
fpecitic  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  common  air:  whence,  there  muff  be  conffantly 
a great  fediment  of  it  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which  in 
its  Hate  of  folution  in  oxygen  and  water  may  be  readily 
drank  up  by  the  roots  of  vegetables.  Another  means  by 
which  vegetables  acquire  carbon  in  great  quantity,  may  be 
from  lime-(lone  diflolved  in  water,  wlucn  though  a flow  pro- 
cefs,  occurs  in  innumerable  lprings  of  water,  which  pafs 
through  the  calcareous  or  marly  Hrata  of  the  earth  ; as  thole 
of  Matlock  or  Brillol  in  palling  through  lime-Hone,  and 
tliofe  about  Derby  in  palling  through  marl ; and  is  brought 
to  the  roots  of  vegetables  by  the  Ihowers  which  fall  on  foils 
where  marl,  chalk,  lime-Hone,  marble,  alabailer,  and  fluoi, 
cxid,  which  include  almoH  the  whole  of  this  ifland. 

By  this  folution  of  mild  calcareous  earth  in  water,  not 
only  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  not  yet  made 
into  gas,  but  the  lime  alfo  with  which  it  is  united,  becomes 
abforbed  into  the  vegetable  fyffem,  and  thus  contributes  to 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  both  as  io  much  calcareous  earth, 
and  as  fo  much  carbon. 

And  another  mode  may  be  by  the  union  of  this  iimple 
fubHance,  with  which  all  garden  mould  abounds,  with  pure 
calcareous  earth  into  a kind  of  hepar,  analogous  to  the  he- 
par  of  fulphur  made  with  lime,  which  abounds  in  lome  mi- 
neral waters,  and  this  is  iuppefed  to  be  the  gieatufe  of  lime 

in  agriculture.”  . 

For  the  purpofe  of  ascertaining  the  probability  ot  this 
mode  of  folution  of  carbon,  the  following  experiment  was 
made.  “ About  two  ounces  of  lime  in  powder  was  mixed 
with  about  as  much  charcoal  in  powder,  put  into  a cruci- 
ble, and  covered  with  about  an  inch  or  two  of  iiliceous  fand. 
The  crucible  was  kept  red  hot  tor  an  hour,  or  longer,  and 
.then  differed  to  cool.  On  the  next  day  water  was  poured 
on  the  lime  and  charcoal,  which  then  itood  a day  or  two  in 
an  open  cup,  and  acquired  a calcareous  feum  on  its  furface. 
And  though  it  had  not  much  tafte,  except  that  of  the  cauf- 
ticity  of  the  lime,  yet  on  dropping  one  drop  of  marine  acid 
into  a tea  fpoonful  of  the  clear  folution,  a ffrong  fmell  like 
that  of  hepar  fulpburis  was  procured,  or  like  that  of  Harrow- 
gate  water,  which  evinced  that  the  carbon  was  thus  render- 
ed foluble  in  water.  Hence,  the  doftor  fuggeffs,  that  the 
iulphureous  fmell  of  Harrovvgate  ano  Ividdleffon  waters, 
and  other  ffmilar  fprings,  may  be  owing  to  the  union  ot  tne 
alkali  of  decompofing  marine  fait,  with  the  carbon  of  the 
earth  they  run  through,  and  that  this  kind  of  water  might 
thus  poffiblv  be  ufed  as  a profitable  manure  in  agriculture.” 

And  a Hill  further  method  by  which  vegetable  roots  ac- 
quire it,  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  “ by  their  difuniting  carbonic  acid 
from  lime-Hone  in  its  fluid,  not  its  gafeous  Hate,  which  the 
Hne-ffone.  again  attra&s  from  the  atmofphere.  and  confoli- 
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dates,  and  forms  other  matters  included  in  the  foil.  Firfts 
becaufe  lime  is  believed  by  fome  agricultors,  who  much  em- 
ploy it,  to  do  more  ferviee  in  the  fecond  year  than  the  firff, 
that  is,  in  its  mild  Hate,  when  it  abounds  with  carbonic, 
acid,  than  in  its  canflic  Hate,  when  it  is  deprived  of  it.  Se- 
condly, that  the  uie  of  burning  lime  feems  hence  to  be 
limply  to  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  almoH  ap? 
preaching  to  fluidity,  which  muH  facilitate  the  application 
oi  the  innumerable  extremities  of  vegetable  fibres  to  this  in- 
calculable increafe  of  its  furface;  which  may  thence  acquire 
by  their  abfo.bent  power,  the  carbonic  acid  from  thefe  mi? 
nute  particles  ot  lime,  as  fait  as  they  can  recover  it  by  che- 
mical attraction  from  the  air  or  water,  or  other  inanimate 
fubflances  in  their  vicinity.  Thirdly,  the  hyperoxygena- 
tion  of  the  perfpirable  matter  of  the  plants,  which  thence 
gives  up  oxygen  gas  in  the  funfliine,  would  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a great  part  of  the  carbon  which  furniffiesfc  prin- 
cipal a 'part  ot  vegetable  nutriment,  was  received  by  their 
roots  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  ; and  that  it  becomes  in 
part  decompofed  in  their  circulation,  giving  up  its  oxygen  ; 
which  thus  abounds  in  the  fecreted  fluids  of  vegetables  from 
th'S  tource,  as  well  as  from  decompofed  water,  as  is  gene- 
rally known.  And  laflly,  there  is  another  way  by  which 
carbon  is  received  into  the  vegetable  fyflem,  which  is  by  its 
exiffence  in  fugar  and  in  mucilage,  both  of  which  are  taken 
up  undecompounded,  as  appears  by  their  prefence  in  the 
vernal  fap-juice,  which  is  obtained  from  the  maple  and  the 
birch,  which  like  the  chyle  of  animals,  is  abforbed  in  its 
undecompoundcd  Hate  by  the  roots  of  plants.”  This  mat- 
ter mull  6f  courfe  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  con- 
Hituent  parts  of  vegetables  ; and  would  feem  to  enter  into, 
and  accumulate  in  the  conllitutions  of  plants  in  proportion 
to  t-.eir  lucceffive  growth.  Some  plants,  however,  take 
more  into  their  compolition  than  others,  as  from  the  refult 
of  chemical  analyfis,  a quantity  almoH  equal  to  all  their 
other  component  parts  has  been  found  in  particular  in- 
flances,  as  in  agaricus  piper  at  us,  clavarla  aurea,  cigaricus , 
lycoperdon  tejfellatum  ; while  in  others,  only  a very  fmall  por- 
tion.” 

Carbon,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Africa, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  diredtly  N.  from  Bougie. 

CARBONACEOUS  Matter,  in  Agriculture,  that  kind  of 
earthy  matter,  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  carbon,  or  in 
which  it  abounds.  It  is  found  that  materials  of  this  fort  are 
highly  ufcful  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants  and  of 
courle  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  growth  of  different, 
crops. 

CARBONADE,  or  Carbonado,  in  Cookery , fleHi, 
fowl,  or  the  like,  feafoned  and  broiled  on  the  coals. 

CARBON  All  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in, 
the  country  of  Bari  ; i miles  S.S.E.  of  Bari. 

CARBONARI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the- 
mouths  of  the  Eridanus  in  Italy,  mentioned  by  Fliny  : now 
J1  Porto-di-Goro. 

CARBON  A RIAN  Forejl,  was  that  part  of  the  great 
foreff  of  Ardennes,  which  lay  between  the  Efcaut  or  Scheld, 
and  the  Meufe. 

CARBONARI  US,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  gadus, 
the  coal-fiHiof  the  Britifh  zoology.  See  Gadus. 

CARBONARO,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  South  coaff  of  the  - 
ifland  of  Sardinia..  N.  lat.  390  22'.  E.  long.  90  4/. 

CARBONAT  of  Ammonia , Sal  Volatile,  or  Salt  of  Hart- 
Jhorn,  in  Chemijhy.  This  well  known  fait  is  always  prepared 
lor  ufe  by  decompofing  muriat  of  ammonia  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  Mix  together 
two  parts  of  dry  chalk  with  one  of  muriat  cf  ammonia  in 
powder,  put  them  into  a proper  fubliming  veffel,  and  apply 
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s o-yadual  beat.  A double  decompofition  takes  place  ; the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  and 
rifmg  to  the  top  of  the  veffel,  and  the  lime  remaining  behind 
in  union  with  muriatic  acid.  By  degrees  the  carbonat  of 
ammonia,  which  rifes  as  a denfe  white  vapour,  concretes  on 
the  top  of  the  veffel  in  a hard  femi  tranfparent  cake.  The 
muriat  of  lime  that  remains,  was  formerly  applied  to  little 
ufe,  but  fince  the  difcovery  of  its  wonderful  powers,  as  a 
freezing  "mixture  when  combined  with  fnow,  it  may  perhaps 
be  made  more  valuable.  The  whole  of  the  carbonat  of  am- 
monia is  not  obtained  till  after  the  veffel  has  been  kept  for 
feme  time  at  a low  red  heat. 

The  above  is  the  adual  way  of  preparing  this  fait,  but 
the  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  may  be  made  for 
experiments  which  gives  a very  beautiful  appearance.  Fill 
a jar  about  half  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (landing  over  mer- 
cury, then  throw  up  ammoniacal  gas  (obtained  in  the  way 
mentioned  under  Ammonia),  and  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact, a very  denfe  white  cloud  of  carbonat  of  ammonia  will 
fill  the  jar,  a fudden  and  abundant  abforption  will  take  place, 
and  if  the  gafes  be  pure  and  properly  proportioned,  the 
mercury  will  rap'd'y  rile,  and  fill  the  whole  cavity,  leaving 
only  a pellicle  of  white  faline  matter  attached  to  the  fide  of 
the  glafs  which  is  the  fulid  ammoniacal  carbonat.  Some 
feat  is  alfo  given  out  during  this  condenfation  of  the  gafes 
enough  to  be  fenfible  to  the  hand  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
the  jar.  To  make  the  mixture  of  the  gafes  hidden,  the  am- 
moniac fliould  be  added  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ; for  the 
former,  being  by  much  the  lighted,  then  traverfes  the  whole 
of  the  latter,  and  rifes  with  it  ; but  if  this  order  is  inverfed 
and  the  carbonic  acid  added  la.lt,  a white  cloud  is  feen  hover- 
ing over,  and  defining  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two,  and 
the  abforption  is  more  gradual.  The  fame  condenlation 
may  be  (hewn  over  water,  (though  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
meafuring  the  refpe&ive  quantities  of  the  gafes)  fimply  by 
inclofing  any  veffel  full  of  a mixture  of  lime  and  muriat  of 
ammonia  in  an  atmofphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  ammo- 
niiacal  gas  given  off  by  tin's  mixture  feizing  on  the  carbonic 
acid  the  inllant  it  touches  it. 

The  common  folid  caibonat  of  ammonia,  when  Frefh  made, 
or  kept  in  a very  clofe-ltopped  bottle,  is  a hard,  tough, 
(1  rated,  white-femitranfparent  mafs  of  no  determinate  form. 
Its  finell  is  extremely  pungent,  and,  to  mod  perfons,  agree- 
able, but  when  llrongly  fn tiffed  up  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  the 
noftrils.  Ics  tade  is  fait,  cool,  and  dimulatii  g.  It  is  very 
ioluble  in  water,  producing  cold  during  the  dilution.  At  55° 
water  diffolvcs  half  its  weight,  and  at  120°  degrees  its  own 
weight ; but  at  this  heat  the  alkali  begins  to  volatilize  pretty 
freely,  fo  that  the  faline  contents  of  the  hot  dilution  are  al- 
ways varying.  The  fait,  whether  wet  or  dry,  is  remarkable 
(or  its  volatility,  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  but 
even  at  a low  temperature  it  is  always  lofing  weight  vvhillt 
It  retains  its  feep.t. 

The  cry ll alligation  of  carbonat  of  ammonia  is  very  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  its  volatile  nature,  fo  that  the  common 
way  of  making  a hot  iaturated  dilution  and  cryliallizing  by 
■cooling  will  leldorn  anfwer.  Bergman  obtained  tolerably 
regular  cry  dais  by  taking  a faturate  dilution  at  a moderate 
temperature,  faturating  this  with  carbonic  acid,  and  then 
txpuling  it  to  fevere  cold,  the  cryffals  appeared  to  be  eftohe- 
drons  with  truncattd  angles. 

Carbonat  of  ammonia,  on  account  of  its  rapid  folubility, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  effervefees 
more  violently  with  acids  than  moll  of  the  other  carbo- 
ns ts. 

A remarkable  change  takes  place  in  this  fait  if  expofed 
to  the  air.  Let  any  quantity  of  the  harded  and  the  moll 


pungent  carbonat  of  ammonia  be  bruifed  to  powder,  fpread 
on  a plate,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  in  a very  fliort 
time  the  furface  becomes  crumbly,  and  of  an  opake  white, 
and  the  whole  atmofphere  around  -will  be"  drongly  feented 
with  a pungent  ammoniacal  vapour  arifiug  from  the  rapid, 
volatilization  of  the  fait.  This  lofs  of  weight  is  fo  great, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  no  more  than  from 
forty  to  fixtyper  cent  of  the  original  weight  will  remain,  and 
the  fait  is  then  changed  to  a foft  pulverulent  meal-like  fills- 
llance  almol’c  without  feent  or  pungency  to  the  take.  This 
fame  change  takes  place  fooner  or  later  to  the  frefh  fait,  if 
kept  in  bottles  careltfsly  flopped. 

Flence  it  appears  probable  that  the  recent  or  pungent  car- 
bonat  contains  a quantity  of  ammonia  in  excefs,  to  which  it 
owes  its  pungency  and  volatility,  and  the  fcentlefs  efflorefeed 
fait  probably  confifts  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  mu- 
tual faturation,  together  with  a quantity  of  water. 

This  fait  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  thus  an  ammoniacal 
fpirit  is  made  by  diftilling  the  two  together,  often  with 
various  aromatic  additions.  See  Ammonia. 

Carhonat  of  Potajh. — Common  potafl). — Pearl-ajh. — Salt 
of  Tartar. — Vegetable  fxed  Alkali.  The  vegetable  fixed 
alkali  was  fo  named  by  the  chemifls  of  the  iaft  and  for- 
mer ages  becaufe  it  was  procured  in  large  quantities  from 
vegetable  fubftances,  and  was  in  no  cafe  luppofed  to  be 
of  mineral  origin.  From  certain  late  analyfes,  however, 
by  Klaproth  and  other  able  chemifls,  it  has  been  dilco- 
vered  to  enter  as  an  effential  ingredient  into  th"  compo- 
fition  of  leucite,  lepidoiite,  and  a few  other  minerals,  which 
are  fufpefled  by  none  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  But  though 
the  exiftence  of  potafh  in  a mineral  Hate  lias  been  thus  de- 
monllrated,  yet  it  is  fo  fmall  in  quantity  and  fo  difficultly 
procurable,  that  all  the  vafl  fupplies  of  this  fubftance  which 
civilized  life  requires  have  as  yet  been  entirely  obtained 
from  the  combuilion  of  vegetables. 

If  the  woody  or  annual  Herns  of  vegetables  that  have 
grown  in  foils  unimpregnated  with  common  fait,  after  being 
1'ufficiently  dried,  are  let  fire  to,  the  watery,  the  refinous, 
the  oily,  the  acid,  and  carbonaceous  portions  are  volatilized 
and  diffipnted  in  a (late  of  more  or  lefs  compleat  decompofi- 
tion, ami  there  remains  behind  a reddifh  or  whitifh  powder 
called  a/bes  ; confiding  chiefly  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  in- 
gredients of  the  vegetable,  together  with  a variable  propor- 
tion of  fubcarbonat  of  porafli.  By  lixiviation  the  alkaline 
part  is  diffolved  out,  and  this  folution,  when  boiled  down  to 
drynefs  and  melted,  leaves  behind  a dark  brown  faline  mafs, 
confifling  of  the  carbonated  potafh,  coloured  by  a fmall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  inflammable  matter;  and  in  this  Hate  it  is 
known  in  the  Englifh  market  by  the  name  of  potafi.  Calci- 
nation at  a moderate  red  heat  completely  burns  oft  the  colour- 
ing particles,  and  the  fait  becomes  of  a fpongy  texture,  and 
has  a beautiful  bluifh  white  tinge,  and  is  then  called  pearlajh. 
Such  is  in  general  the  procefs  by  which  the  vegetable  fixed 
alkali  is  feparated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined by  nature  and  prepared  for  ufe.  We  (ball  now  proceed 
to  deferibe  more  at  large  the  different  methods  of  extrading 
this  fait. 

The  fimpldl  and  rudeft  preparation  of  potafh  is  called 
ajh-balls  in  England,  and  wced-njh  in  Ireland.  It  cannot 
be  find  properly  fpeaking  to  be  an  article  of  commerce, 
although  a confiderable  quantity  is  annually  made  by  the 
peafantry  of  both  countries,  and  difpofed  of  among  the 
neighbouring  farmers  and  bleachers.  The  vegetable  from 
which  in  England  and  Scotland  this  impure  alkali  is  pro- 
duced, is  the  common  fern  or  brakes  ( P ter  is  aquilina,  Linn.) 
Many  rough  and  heathy  diftrids  are  entirely  covered  by  this 
plant,  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  about  the 
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•middle  of  July,  is  cut  down,  and  after  being  half-dried  in  the 
open  air  is  gathered  into  fmall  heaps  and  kindled.  The 
combuftion  proceeds  flowly,  being  accompanied  by  a fmother- 
ing  fin  ok  e and  little  or  no  flame,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to 
a reddifh-grey  afh  : this  being  carefully  collected  is  fprink led 
with  a little  water,  and  then  moulded  by  hand  into  balls 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  which,  when  they  have  ac- 
quired a certain  folidity  by  drying  in  the  fun,  are  ready  for 
fale.  In  Ireland,  thillles,  docks,  and  weeds  of  all  kinds 
are  mixed  with  the  fern,  and  the  afhts  are  difpofed  of  in  their 
loofe  pulverulent  ftate  without  any  further  preparation.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Home,  fern-afhes  contain  about  ± of  their 
weight  of  fait,  confifting  principally  ol  fulphat  and  fubcar- 
bonat  of  potafh  : 1000  parts  of  the  plant  cut  in  Augurt  and 
thoroughly  dried  afford  36.46  of  aflies,  from  which  are  ob- 
tained by  lixiviation  4.5  of  fait-  The  common  Irifh  weed- 
afhes  have  been  analyled  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  when  de- 
prived of  their  water  bv  a red  heat,  appear  to  contain  one 
part  of  fait  for  3.5  of  alh  ; of  this  the  free  alkaline  portion, 
however,  amounted  only  to  of  the  whole. 

The  potafh  of  commerce,  or  black  potafli , as  it  is  alfo 
called,  is  univerfally  procured  from  the  combuftion  of  wood  ; 
and  therefore  its  preparation  can  only  be  undertaken  with 
fuccels  in  thofe  uncleared  countries  where  are  vaft  natural 
forerts,  and  where,  from  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  imper- 
fection of  w'ater  communication,  the  value  of  timber  is  no 
more  than  that  of  the  labour  required  to  fell  it.  The  only 
dirtridts  of  Europe  in  which  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
potafh  is  made,  are  the  mountainous  forerts  of  Germany,  and 
the  extenfive  woodland  tracts  of  Poland  and  Ruflia.  The 
Britifh  market,  however,  is  principally  fupplied  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  a country  in  which, from  its 
rapid  increafe  of  population,  there  is  a conftant  demand  for 
cleared  land  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  therefore, 
where  timber  is  looked  upon  rather  as  an  incumbrance  than 
as  contributing  either  to  the  beauty  or  value  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftands. 

The  American  method  is  to  pile  up  the  wood,  as  foon  as 
it  is  fufficiently  dry  to  burn,  in  large  heaps,  and  reduce 
it  as  quickly  as  poflible  to  aihes  : thefe  afhes  are  then  put  into 
a wooden  ciltern  with  a plug  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
fides,  and  a quantity  of  water  fufficient  to  make  a rtrong 
lixivium  is  added;  after  Handing  for  an  hour  or  two  the  plug 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  water  holding  the  potafh  in  foluti  n, 
runs  out,  leaving  the  earthy  part  ftill  impregnated  with  alkali 
in  the  ciftern.  This  folution  is  then  evaporated  to  drynefs 
in  iron  pans  and  haltily  fufed  into  compadl  reddiih  brown 
maflfes  of  femi-cauftic  potafh,  in  which  Hate  it  is  fit  for  the 
market. 

In  Germany,  where  the  value  of  wood  is  greater,  and 
where  more  intelligence  and  economy  are  pradtiled  in  the 
preparation  of  potafh,  the  general  method  of  proceeding 
is  the  fame  as  that  iuff  mentioned,  but  with  fuch  variations, 
as  though  feemirigly  of  little  confequence,  materially  aug- 
ment the  produce  of  alkali.  Care  is  taken  to  feleCt  fuch 
kinds  of  wood  as  are  the  richeff  in  potafh,  the  combuftion 
is  flower,  and  of  courfe  the  temperature  lower,  in  confe- 
quence of  which,  but  little  is  loft  by  volatilization  ; the  lix- 
iviations  alfo  of  the  afhes  are  judicioufly  repeated  till  the 
whole  of  the  alkali  is  extracted. 

The  common  Ruffian  potafh  is  the  impureft  of  all,  con- 
taining nearly  one  half  its  weight  of  earth  ; and  is  thus 
prepared.  A large  pit  is  dug,  into  which  are  thrown  burn- 
ing brands  and  the  fmaller  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
when  the  whole  is  well  kindled,  the  pit  is  filled  up  with 
logs  and  other  large  pieces,  which  at  length,  though  very 
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flowly,  are  reduced  to  aflies.  The  coarfer  part  of  the  afhes 
is  then  feparated,  by  lifting,  from  the  liner  ; all  the  alkali 
that  it  contains  is  procured  by  lixiviation,  and  this  liquor  is 
mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  aflies  and  wrought  into  a 
pafte.  A pile  is  then  built  of  wood,  the  interfaces  of 
which  are  filled  with  this  parte,  which  being  ft t fire  to,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  aflies . This  procefs  is  repeated  feven.1 
times  till  the  aflies  begin  to  clot  and  become  hard  ; the  moil, 
compact  pieces,  being  then  fekfted,  are  packed  up  for  fale 
without  any  further  preparation  : the  reft  are  lixiviated  and 
boiled  down  to  drynefs  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Potafh  is  converted  into  a much  purer  alkaline  fait,  called 
pearlnjlc,  by  calcination  : for  this  purpofe  the  potafh  broken 
into  moderately  fmall  pieces  is  fpread  on  the  floor  of  a re- 
verberatory furnace,  and  being  then  kept  red  hot,  but  not 
melted,  for  an  hour  or  two,  ftirring  it  occafionally  with  an 
iron  rake,  all  the  carbonaceous  and  colouring  particles  are 
burnt  out,  and  there  remains  behind  a.  dry,  porous,  and  con- 
fiderably  eauffic  fait,  extremely  deliquefcent,  and  from  its 
bluifh  white  colour,  called  pearlafh. 

It  has  been  thought  of  confequence,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view  to  dilcower  the  proportion  of  potafa  afforded 
by  different  vegetables,  and  many  analyfes  have  been  made  for 
this  purpofe.  They  are,  however,  for  the  moft  part  unfatif- 
faefory,  as  tbev  indicate  only  the  proportion  of  foluble  faline 
ingredients  without  diffinguifhing  the  carbonated  potafh  from 
the  fulphat  and  muriatof  potafh  with  which  it  is  always  mixed. 
The  molt  remarkable  and  interefting  refults  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table  ; part  of  which  were  afeertained  by  a 
committee  of  the  academy  of  fciencts  at  Paris  and  the  reft 
by  the  chemifts  whofe  names  are  fubjoined  : iod  parts  of 
each  different  fpecies  being  previoufly  thoroughly  dried 
were  burned  by  an  open  fire  to  afhes,  which  after  being 
weighed,  were  accurately  lixiviated  till  all  their  faline  con- 
tents were  extracted. 


Salt  f-om 


100  Pint's. 

Afhes, 

Salt. 

100  parts  Authority. 

of  iifnes. 

Fumitory 

21.9 

7-9 

56 

Wiegleb 

Wormwood 

9-74 

7-3 

74-S 

ditto 

Common  nettle 

10.67 

2-S 

2-3-4 

Pertuis 

Sow  thiftle  (Son  " 
chus  arvenfis)  \ 

■ IO-5 

1.96 

1S.6 

ditto 

Fern 

A- 

0.62 

12.5 

ditto 

Ditto 

6-6  4 

O.42 

11.6 

Home 

Stalks  of  maize 

8.86 

1.75 

x9-7 

Acad.  Sci. 

funflower 

5-/2 

2. 

34-9 

ditto 

Buckwheat 

33-3 

Vauquelin 

Vine  branches 

6-4 

o-55 

16.2 

Acad.  Sci. 

Heath 

11.5 

Wildenheim 

Foxglove  (Digi-" 
talis  purpurea)  1 

- 

33* 

Leipfic  Econ 
Soc. 

Celandine  (Cheli-  "j 
donium  majus  j 
Nightfhade  (A- 7 

- 

2A- 

ditto 

tropa  belladon- 
na) J 

27- 

ditto 

Boxwood 

2.9 

0.22 

7-8  1 

Sallow 

2.8 

0.28 

xo.2 

Elm 

2-3 

°-39 

16.6 

Oak 

x-3 

0.15 

11. 1 

7-Acad.  Sci. 

Beech 

0.58 

0.12 

21.0 

Afpen 

1.22 

0.07 

6.1 

Fir 

o-34 

0.04 

X3-2J 

- 

Upon  a curfory  infpeftion  of  this  table  it  appears  that 
the  fucculent  herbaceous  plants  afford  a prodigioully  greater 
3U  propor- 
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proportion  both  of  afhes  and  fait  than  the  fhrubby  and  lig- 
neous ones : it  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
ail  reduced  to  a date  of  perfect  drynefs  before  being  weighed, 
a circumftance  which  will  in  a confiderable  degree  account 
for  the  apparently  greater  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  the 
fucculent  vegetables  ; for  while  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
will  not  lofe  more  than  3 or  even  y of  their  weight  in 
drying,  fumitory  will  probably  lofe  or  even  more.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  it  can  ever  be  worth  while  to  be 
at  the  expence  of  cultivating  fumitory  and  wormwood,  as 
home  fpeculators  have  propofed,  for  the  fake  of  the  alkali 
contained  in  their  afhes. 

The  varieties  of  pot  and  pearlafh,  which  are  found  in  the 
markets,  would  no  doubt  on  analyfis  afford  very  different 
refults,,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  earthy 
matter,  of  water,  and  of  carbonic  acid  ; it  is  not  therefore 
perhaps  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  pofl'efs  no  very  accu- 
rate analyfis  of  any  of  them.  The  only  one  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed,  is  of  Dantzic  pearlafh  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  in  which  are  contained  about 

60.3  potafh 

22.4  carbonic  acid 
7.2  water 

8.7  fulphated  potafh 
0.7  muriated  ditto 
0.7  earth 
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But  if  the  analyfis  of  any  particular  fample  is  of  little  con- 
fequence,  generally  fpeaking,  yet  it  is  of  confiderable  im- 
portance both  to  the  manufacturer  and  chemift  to  be  in  pof- 
ftffion  of  a compendious  and  accurate  mode  of  afeertaining 
the  contents  of  the  various  kinds  of  pot  and  pearlafh,  in 
order  to  make  advantageous  purchafes  of  articles,  in  the  in- 
trinfic  worth  of  which  there  is  fo  much  difference.  Upon 
the  whole  perhaps  the  belt  mode  of  proceeding  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions  is  as  follows. 

iff.  Prepare  a diluted  fulphuric  acid,  by  mixing-the  con- 
centrated acid,  called  oil  of  vitriol,  with  three  times  its  bulk 
of  dillilied  water.  Then  teil  it  by  taking  100  grains  of  the 
diluted  acid,  and  adding  muriat  of  barytes  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  falls  down.  The  fulphat  of  barytes  thus  pre- 
pared, when  wafhed  with  cold  water  and  dried  at  a low  red 
heat,  contains  33.3  per  cent,  of  fulphuric  acid;  hence  the 
real  acid  in  any  quantity  of  the  diluted  acid  is  readily  af- 
certained. 

2d.  Pulverize  300  grains  of  the  alkali  under  examination, 
and  digelt  it  in  warm  dillilied  or  rain-water,  adding  frefh 
portions  of  this  fluid  as  long  as  any  thing  is  diflolved.  Then 
put  all  the  folutions  together,  and  drop  in  the  tefled  fulphu- 
ric acid  from  a vial  containing  a known  weight  of  the  fame, 
till  the  flighted:  poffible  excels  of  acid  is  indicated  by  a paper 
tinged  with  litmus.  After  this,  heat  the  liquor  to  expel  all 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  liquor  changes  the  colour  of 
turmeric  paper,  add  a few  more  drops  of  fulphuric  acid,  till 
it  ceafes  to  fho  w an  excefs  of  alkali.  Now  weigh  the  vial 
of  fulphuric  acid,  and  thus  afeertain  how  much  has  been  ex- 
pended in  faturating  the  alkali,  and  for  every  ICO  parts  of 
real  acid  (as  previoufly  determined  by  muriat  of  barytes) 
thus  employed,  fet  down  12 1.2  of  pure  potafh.  The  alkali 
being  the  part  which  gives  value  to  the  whole,  this  is  all  the 
examination  which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  required  ; but  if  the 
analyfis  is  to  be  carried  further, 

3d.  Take  500  grains  more  of  the  alkali,  diffolve  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  pour  the  filtered-  folution  into  a flafk  • 
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then  place  the  flafk  and  a vial  containing  about  three  ounce* 
of  pure  and  moderately  flrong  nitric  acid  into  the  fame  fcale 
of  an  accurate  balance,  and  equipoife  them.  Afterwards  add 
the  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  alkali  as  long  as  any  effervef- 
cence  takes  place,  and  the  lots  of  weight  indicates  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  The  folution  will  now  probably 
cry  ftallize  ; a fuffleient  quantity  of  dittilled  water  is  therefore 
to  be  added  in  order  to  diffolve  the  cryftals,  and  mtrat  of 
barytes  is  to  be  dropped  in  as  long  as  any  precipitate  takes 
place  : 100  parts  of  the  dried  fulphat  of  barytes,  thus  pro- 
cured, indicate  73.6  of  fulphated  potafh.  This  being  re- 
moved, add  muriat  of  fflver  to  the  clear  liquor  till  it  ceafes 
to  be  decompofed  : 100  parts  of  muriated  iilver  fhew  41.34 
of  muriated  potafh.  Thus  the  faline  contents  are  all  afeer- 
tained  ; viz.  potafh,  carbonic  acid,  fulphat,  and  muriat  of 
potafh.  The  earthy  part  is  fhown  by  the  infoluble  refidue. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  impure  fubcarbonats  of  potafh, 
we  fnall  conclude  this  article  by  an  account  of  the  purer 
fubcarbonats,  and  the  perfect  carbonat  of  potafh. 

The  mod  important  of  the  purer  fubcarbonats  is  fait  of 
tartar ; which  is  prepared  in  the  wine  countries  in  large 
quantities,  and  is  the  kind  generally  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
lees  of  wine  and  the  tartar  that  is  depolited  on  the  fides  of 
the  calks,  are  put  into  fmall  bags  about  a foot  long,  and 
fubjefted  to  a ftrong  preffure,  in  order  to  fqueeze  out  all 
the  wine,  which  is  difpofed  of  to  the  brandy  difullers ; the 
contents  of  the  bags  being  carefully  taken  out  without 
breaking  form  maffes  like  loaves,  which  are  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  piled  up  in  a furnace  with  alternate  ftrata  of 
charcoal.  The  fire  being  kindled  and  the  draft  properly 
regulated,  the  acid  and  inflammable  matter  of  the  tartar  are 
burnt  off  without  fufing  the  alkaline  part ; when  the  pro- 
cefs  therefore  is  fini(hed?  thefe  loaves  remain  of  nearly  the 
fame  fize  as  before,  but  very  porous  and  perfedlly  white. 
Being  then  broken  into  pieces  they  are  diffolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  clear  lixivium  being  evaporated  to  drynefs 
and  calcined  to  whitenefs,  is  ready  for  fale ; 2^  parts  of' 
tartar  yield  one  of  fait  of  tartar. 

A more  expeditious  but  lefs  economical  way  of  procuring 
fait  of  tartar,  is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  crude  tartar  and  nitre, 
and  projett  the  mixture  into  a red-hot  crucible.  A rapid 
deflagration  takes  place  ; the  nitric  acid  and  the  combuftible 
parts  of  the  tartar  mutually  decompofe  each  other,  and 
there  remains  behind  the  alkaline  bafe  of  each  united  with 
fome . carbonic  acid.  This  preparation  is  called  white  flux, 
nitre  fixed  ly  tartar , extemporaneous  potafij. 

The  perfeQfy  faturated  carbonat  of  potafh  has  not  been 
known  to  chemifts  longer  than  from  the  time  of  Bergman. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways  ; the  firft,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Berthollet,  is  as  follows.  Take  equal  parts  of 
fait  of  tartar  and  carbonat  of  ammonia,  diffolve  the  whole  in 
warm  water,  pour  it  into  a retort,  and  proceed  to  flow  dif- 
tillation  ; the  potafh  having  a ilronger  affinity  for  carbonic 
acid  than  ammonia  has,  deprives  this  latter  of  its  acid,  and 
in  confequence  ammoniacal  vapour  is  given  out  in  great 
quantity:  when  this  ceafes,  the  contents  of  the  retort  are 
to  be  poured  into  a convenient  veffel,  where  by  refrigeration 
a copious  depofition  of  cryftallized  carbonat  of  potafh  will 
take  place. 

The  other  method,  and  that  which  is  generally  pra&ifed, 
is  to  put  a folution  of  fait  of  tartar  into  an  apparatus  for 
impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid,  and  then  to  throw 
in  this  acid  till  the  alkali  is  quite  faturated  and  refufes  to 
take  up  any  more. 

The  form  of  the  cryftals  of  carbonat  of  potafh  is  that 
of  a tetrahedral  rhomboid  with  dihedral  fummits.  This  fait 

. requires 
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requires  for  its  folution  about  four  parts  by  weight  of  cold 
water,  but  no  more  than  \ of  its  weight  of  boiling  water  : 
a considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  during  its  folution. 
It  is  hardly  at  all  foluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  requires  above 
200  parts  of  this  fluid  when  boiling  for  it's  compleat 
folution. 

It  has  been  analyftd  by  both  Bergman  and  Pelletier  ; 
,each  of  thefe  chemilts  agree  in  the  proportion  of  alkali,  but 
they  differ  materially  in  their  eflimation  of  the  water  and 


carbonic  acid. 

Bergman. 

48 

20 

32 


Pelletier. 

48  potafli 
43  carbonic  acid 
9 water 


100 


100 


The  tafte  of  this  fait  is  cool  and  frefli,  with  hardly  any 
of  the  alkaline  flavour  ; on  which  account,  and  becaufe  it  is 
fully  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  greatly  preferable 
to  fait  of  tartar  in  the  compofition  of  effervefcing  drafts, 
and  for  other,  medical  purpofes.  It  is  neither  efflorefeent 
nor  deliquefeent  in  the  air.  It  is  decompofable  with  ab- 
ftrarition  of  the  acid  by  barytes,  lime,  and  ftrontian,  and 
with  abftra&ion  of  the  alkali  by  all  the  mineral,  and  by  molt 
of  the  vegetable  acids. 

The  ufes  of  potafn  are  innumerable.  It  is  confumed  in 
the  greatell  quantities  by  foap-boilers,  bleachers,  and  glafs- 
makers.'  In  the  laboratory  it  is  in  conitant  and  indifpen- 
fable  fervice. 

Carbonat  of  Soda.  Kelp.  Barilla,  Natron.  This  fait 
is  found  to  exitt  both  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
of  nature.  When  mineral,  it  is  met  with  either  diliblved 
in  the  water  of  certain  hot  fprings,  as  thofe  of  Carlfbad 
in  Bohemia ; or  of  certain  lakes,  as  the  natron  lakes 
of  Egypt  and  Hungary  ; or  it  occurs  in  the  ftate  of  a foflil- 
falt,  as  in  the  foffil  natron  of  Tripoli,  called  trona.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  carbonat  of  foda  has  been  found  to  exift, 
ready  formed,  in  the  Sall’ola  foda,  and  in  all  probability  is 
contained  in  all  thofe  fucculent  faline  plants  that  grow  in 
places  impregnated  with  muriat  of  foda.  In  order  to  fupply 
the  vaft  demands  for  this  alkaline  fait,  it  is  procured  from 
both  the  fources  above  mentioned,  by  proceffes  which  we 
fhall  now  relate,  beginning  with  the  mineral  foda. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  mineral  foda,  the  ftriated  and 
compaft.  The  ftriated  has  been  hitherto  procured  only  from 
Africa.  It  is  found  between  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  forming 
a very  thin  ftratum  juft  below  the  furface  of  the  foil.  It  is 
of  a ftriated  cryllalline  texture,  fomevvhat  refembling  fibrous 
gypfum.  It  is  colkfted  to  the  annual  amount  of  fome 
hundred  tons,  but  fcarcely  ever  finds  its  way  to  the  European 
markets.  It  is  diftinguiftied  from  common  carbonat  of  foda, 
by  being  fully  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  by  containing 
only  a fmall  quantity  of  water  of  cryftallization,  and  by  not 
#ffiorefcing  on  expofure  to  the  air.  Its  component  parts, 
according  to  Klaproth,  are 

37.  foda 

38.  carbonic  acid 

22.5  water 

2.3  fulphat^d  foda 


100.0 


The  compaft  mineral  foda  is  procured  in  quantity  only 
from  Egypt  and  Hungary.  The  Egyptian  natron  lakes, 
iix  in  number,  are  fituated  in  a barren  valley,  about  30  miles 
weftward  of  the  Delta.  During  three  months  in  the  year 


they  are  fupplied  with  water  from  copious  fprings,  but  as 
they  receive  no  water  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  fome  of  the 
fmaller  and  fhalloweft  ones  are  generally  dried  up  during  the 
fummer.  The  foil  confifts  of  lime-ftone  mixed  with  gypfum, 
and  for  the  moft  part  covered  over  with  fand.  The  fa’.ts 
contained  in  thefe  lakes  are  muriat  and  carbonat  of  foda,  of 
which  the  former  is  depofited  for  the  moft  part  on  the 
deepeft  fide,  while  the  latter  is  formed  among  the  rufhes 
that  grow  in  the  {hallo wer  places.  The  natron  appears  to 
be  produced  by  the  flow  mutual  decompofition  of  the  lime- 
ftone  and  common  fait,  aflifted  by  the  rufties  up  the  ftems  of 
which  the  natron  rifes  by  the  force  of  efflorefcence.  When 
the  ruflies  thus  encrufted  are  broken  by  the  wind,  the  foda  on 
their  furface  affumes  its  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  forms 
a confufedly  eryftallized  ftratum  of  the  thicknefs  of  from  one 
to  twelve  inches  according  as  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
itances  are  more  or  lefs  favourable.  The  eflflorefecnces  on 
the  ihore  of  the  lakes  and  the  detached  cryftals  that  form  at 
the  water’s  edge  are  mixed  with  a much  fmaller  quantity  of 
fait  than  the  larger  maffes  ; thefe  latter  however  being  more 
convenient  to  carry,  and  being  procured  with  the  ieaft  trouble, 
are  conftantly  preferred,  and  as  no  fubfequent  purification 
is  had  recourfe  to,  the  natron  of  Egypt  is  by  no  means  fo 
valuable  as  it  might  eafily  be  made.  It  is  chiefly  exported  to 
Greece  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  alio  to  Venice,  France, 
and  Britain. 

The  chief  natron  lakes  of  Hungaty  are  four  in  number, 
fituated  between  Dobritzin  and  Grofwaradin.  Thefe,  in 
the  winter  feafon,  when  full  of  water,  are  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  circumference,  but  by  the  middle  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May  they  are  generally  dried  up,  except  fome 
pits  that  have  been  lunk  by  art  below  the  general  level.  In 
a few  days  after  the  water  has  difappeared,  the  whole  furface 
of  the  cavity  becomes  white  with  faline  efflorefcences  of 
natron  mixed  with  fulphat  of  foda ; thefe  being  removed,  a 
frefli  incruftaticn  is  formed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  renewed  with  equal  rapidity  during  the  whole 
dry  feafon  of  the  year.  A very  heavy  fliower  is  fufficient  to 
fill  the  lakes,  bat  in  a day  or  two  they  are  dry  again,  fo  that 
no  very  material  interruption  is  experienced  till  the  latter  end 
of  October  : by  this  time  the  water  in  the  pits  is  fully  fatu- 
rated with  natron,  a confiderable  proportion  of  which  cryftal- 
lizes  during  the  firft  frofts  of  winter,  and  thus  terminates  the 
harveft  for  the  year ; for  after  this  the  rains  fet  in,  and  the 
lakes  continue  full  of  water  till  the  enfuing  fpring.  The 
Hungarian  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  natron  feems  to  be 
brought  mto  commerce  without  undergoing  any  preparation, 
as  it  appears  in  pulverulent  maffes  of  a dirty  grey  colour. 
The  Hungarian  natron  has  been  analyfed  by  Lampadius, 
and  the  Egyptian  by  Klaproth,  with  the  following  re- 
fults : 


Egyptian. 

32.6 
20.8 

*5- 

31.6 


Hungarian. 

14.2  carbonat  of  foda, 
9.2  fulphat  of  foda 
22.4  muriat  of  foda 
45.  water 
9.2  earth 


100.0 


100.0 


By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  the  foda  that  is  em- 
ployed, is  of  vegetable  origin,  and,  like  pot-afu,  is  procured 
from  the  combuftion  of  plants.  While  the  vegetables  that 
grow  in  common  foil  yield  pot-afh,  thofe  which  flourifli  in 
lalt  water,  or  on  the  fea-fhore,  or  wherever  the  foil  is 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait,  yield  foda.  Of  vege- 
table foda  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  barilla,  and  help,  the 
3 U 2 formet 
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former  being-  made  from  the  plarts  of  the  genera  Salfola, 
Salicornia,  &c.  that  grow  on  the  fea-fhore  ; the  latter  being 
the  produce  of  fuci,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  bell  barilla  (properly  bariglia)  is  made  from  the  fal- 
fola  foda,  which  is  an  object  of  fedulous  and  extenfive  culti- 
vation to  the  Spaniards  on  the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
cfpecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicant.  It  is  Town  in  1'giit  low 
foils,  that  are  embanked  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  flood-gates,  by  which  the  fait  water  may.  be 
occasionally  admitted.  .In  autumn,  when-  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried  ; the  feeds  are  rubbed  out, 
and  the  red  of  the  plant  is  burgt  in  very  Ample  furnaces, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  jail  high  enough  to  caufe  the 
allies,  to  enter  into  a Hate  of  femi-fufion,  and  concrete  into 
compact  cellular  mafles.  The  moll  elleemed  variety  of  this 
fait  is  called  Jkveet  barilla ; it  is  of  a greyifh-blue  colour, 
and  is  covered  over  with  a faline  efflorefcence,  when  expofed 
for  a time  to  the  air  ; it  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  difeovers  a fliarp,  pungent,  alkaline 
flavour. 

Kelp  is  made  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  fea-weed,  or  fea- 
vvrack  (whence  the  French  term  fo  tide  tie  vareci),  that  is,  of 
fuch  of  the  leafy  fuci,  principally  the  Serrahis  and  V ificulcfus , 
as  grow  on  rocks  in  the  fta,  between  the  high  and  low  water 
mark.  The  mod  favourable  fituation  for  thefe  plants  is  a 
iheltered  bay,  full  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  feafon  for 
gathering  the  plants  is  from  May  to  Auguft.  . On  the 
Britiffl  coafls  they  are  cut  with  a feythe,  as  clofe  to  the  rock 
as  poffible,  and  then  bound  up  into  large  bundles,  which  being 
failened  to  one  end  of  a long  rope,  the  other  extremity  of  it 
is  tied  to  a boat,  and  thus  the  labour  of  two  or  three  men  is 
capable  of  towing  feveral  tons  weight  to  the  fhore.  Thefe 
bundles,  when  landed,  are  to  be  opened,  and  their  contents 
fpread  thinly  on  the  fhore  to  dry,  turning  them  from  time  to 
time,  lell  they  fiioukl  ferment,  by  which  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  kelp  would  be  greatly  deteriorated.  The 
ware,  when  dry,  fhould  be  flacked  ftcure  from  rain  for  a few 
weeks,  till  it  becomes  covered  with  a white  faline  efflo- 
refcence, and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  burnt.  The  furnace  em- 
ployed for  this  purpole  ufed  to  be,  and  in  many  parts  bill  is, 
nothing  but  a round  pit,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  feveu 
or  eight  feet  acrofs,  lined  with  bones  ; the  more  fkilful  kelp- 
burners,  however,  make  life  of  a kiln  of  the  following  con- 
ftruftion. 

It  is  built  of  done,  in  the  fhape  of  a long  open  coffer,  be- 
ing 28  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  about  2^  feet  high,  and  from 
8 to  18  feec  long.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  covered 
with  brufhwood  or  heath,  a thin  bratum  of  the  dried  ware 
is  flvaken  lightly  upon  it,  and  fire  is  apphed  to  the  leeward 
tide  of  the  kiln.  It  mull  now  be  fupplied  with  freffl  ware, 
thrown  lightly  on,  whenever  the  combuilion  reaches  the  fur- 
face  : if  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm,  no  other  precautions 
are  required,  than  to  take  care  that  the  fire  is  not  bided, 
but  if  it  blows  ever  fo  little,  the  windward  fide  of  the  kiln  mud 
be  covered  with  fods,  and  even  both  fides,  if  the  weather  is  at 
all  boillerous.  When  all  the  ware  has  been  thrown  on  that 
is  intended  to  be  ufed  at  one  time,  care  mull  be  taken  to 
cover  every  fpot  where  the  fire  reaches  the  furface,  with  a 
little  of  the  charred  or  lead  burnt  part.  After  a time,  that 
part  of  the  mafs  which  is  neared  to  the  fides  is  feen  to  foften 
or  melt,  and  now  begins  the  moll  critical  period  of  the  whole 
procefs.  AnSron  bar,  previoufly  heated,  is  to  be  introduced 
among  the  foft  matter,  which  by  this  means  is  to  be  flowly 
birred  up  and  incorporated,  adding  by  degrees  fome  of  the 
lefs  burnt  portions,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  is  to  be 
kneaded  together  till  it  becomes  a pally  femi-ftuid  mafs.  It 
is  a matter  of  conliderable  dexterity  fo  to  perform  this  pro- 


cefs as  to  be  able  to  mix  the  dull  and  fragments  of  apreced'- 
ing  burning,  without  too  much  cooling  the  whole.  If  when 
this  incorporation  cf  the  materials  is  begun  the  mafs  is  too 
hard  and  dry,  by  waiting  a fhort  time,  it  will  be  found  to- 
liave  acquired  the  neceffary  temper,  but  if  it  is  dry  and  pul- 
verulent like  allies,  it  is  expedient  to  have  recourfe  to  a little 
common  Alt,  which,  atliug  as  a flux,  will  begin  the  fufion  ; 
or  if  the  heat  is  very  languid,  a little  pulverized  brimllone 
may  be  made  ufe  of.  When  the  kelp  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared, and  is  grown  cold,  it  is  broken  into  large  lumps  and 
is  fit  for  i'ale.  Well  made  kelp  is  of  a bluifh-grey  colour,, 
fometimes  approaching  to  green  ; it  has  more  or  lefs  of  a cel- 
lular texture,  and  contains  pieces  of  charcoal  inveloped  in  the 
mafs ; when  breathed  on,  it  emits  a faint  fulphurtous  odour  j 
to  the  taile  it  is  caullic  and  alkaline,  mixed  with  the  favour 
of  common  fait.  It  yields  ealily  to  the  knife,  but  poffeffes  a 
eonfiderable  degree  of  toughnefs.  If  dry,  it  is  ufually  co- 
vered with  a white  faline  efflorefcence.  The  proportion  of 
pure  foda  which  it  contains  varies,  according  to  Kirwan  and- 
Jamefon,  from  1.25  to  5.  per  cent. 

Pure  carbonated  foda,  from  whatever  fubbance,  and  by 
whatever  means  it  is  procured,  is  effentrially  the  fame.  Its 
ufual  bate  is  that  of  clear  colourlefs  crybals,  in  the  form  of 
rhomboidal  oftobedi'ons,  or  oblique  tetrahedral  prifms.  To 
the  taile  it  is  fweetifh,  cooling,  and  fu'o-alkaline.  It  is  foln- 
ble  in  2 1 times  its  weight  of  water  at  50°,  and  at  a boiling 
heat  diffolves  in  its  own  water  of  cryilallization.  By  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  it  efflorefees,  and  is  converted  to  a white 
mealy  powder,  with  the  lofs  of  the  greateb  part  of  its  water, 
and  this  powder,  when  kept  for  foine  time  at  a low  red 
heat,  concretes  into  lumps,  lofes  a fmall  portion  of  its  car- 
bonic acid,  and  all  its  water,  and  is  then  called  deficcated 
foda.  The  component  parts  of  cryballized  carbonat  of  foda 
have  been  varionfly  ebimated,  though  the  difference  has  not 
been  very  great.  We  fhall  mention  the  proportions  as  given 
by  Bergman,  and  thofe  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Berg.  Kirw. 

22.  21.58  foda 

j6.  14.42  carbonic  acid 

62.  64.  water 
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Soda,  however,  is  capable  of  combining  with  a larger  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  by  diffolving  the  cryballized  carbo- 
nat in  water,  and  then  throwing  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
crybals  that  are  now  depofited  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
confiderably  lefs  quantity  of  water,  and  their  fweetifli  fub- 
alkaline  flavour  will  be  changed  for  a cooling  faline  one  ; fo 
that  in  this  bate  it  refenibles  the  trona.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  analyfed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  to  enable  u&  to 
bate  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients. 

Carbonated  foda  is  decompofed  with  abbra&ion  of  its 
bale  by  almob  all  the  other  acids,  and  with  abbradlion  of  its 
acid  by  barytes,  lime,  brontian,  and  potaffl. 

The  purpoles  to  which  carbonated  foda  is  applied  are  in 
general  the  fame  as  thofe  for  which  carbonat  of  potaffl  is 
ufed  ; the  circumllances  that  induce  the  occafional  preference 
of  one  to  the  other  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places. 

Carbonat  of  Barytes.  This  compound  is  both  found 
native,  and  may  be  procured  artificially.  For  the  mine- 
ralogical  defeription  of  the  native  barytes,  fee  Witherite  ; 
and  for  the  way  of  procuring  the  artificial  carbonat,  fee 
Barytes. 

The  artificial  carbonat  appears,  from  the  analyfes  of 
Klaproth  and  Pelletier,  to  be  compofed  (when  dried  and 
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ignited  for  a few  minutes  at  a low  red  heat)  of  22  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  and  78  of  barytes. 

The  artificial  is  much  more  foluble  than  the  natural  car- 
bonat in  all  the  acids.  The  muriatic  or  nitric  acids,  mode- 
rately diluted,  diirolve  it  with  great  eafe  and  with  much  effer- 
vefcence.  This  carbonat  is  fcarcely  folnble  in  water,  but 
when  in  fine  powder  di  flu  fed  through  water,  and  a dream  of 
carbonic  acid  is  fent  through  it,  water  then  diffolves  (accord- 
ing to  Fourcroy)  about  of  its  weight  ; but  the  carbonat 
is  not  crytlallizable  from  the  folution,  the  excefs  of  carbonic 
acid  firing  off  by-expofure  to  air  or  heat,  and  the  carbonat 
then  returning  to  its  pulverulent  Hate. 

Carbonat  of  Strontian.  This  carbonat  is  found  native 
(fee  Strontianitf.),  and  may  alfo  be  readily  made  by 
artificial  means  (fee  Strontian). 

Carbonat  of  ftrontian,  gently  dried  and  ignited,  is  compofed, 
according  to  Klaproth,  of  about  30  of  carbonic  acid,  and  70 
of  ftrontian.  Nearly  the  fame  obfervations  belong  to  this 
carbonat  as  to  the  carbonat  of  barytes,  but  the  affinity  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  not  fo  llrong,  and  it  diffolves  in  acids  fome- 
what  more  readily. 

Carbonat  of  Lime.  Under  the  article  Limestone  will 
be  deferibed  molt  of  the  natural  varieties  of  this  very  im- 
portant clafs  of  minerals;  and  under  Limf.  the  method  of  free- 
ing them  from  their  carbonic  acid,  and  of  analylis  in  general. 

The  pnrelt  carbonat  ot  lime  is  prepared  by  adding  carbo- 
nated ammonia  to  a pure  nitric  or  muriatic,  or  any  other 
folution  of  lime.  The  precipitation  is  much  affilted  by  a 
boiling  heat,  for  this  alkali  contains  fo  much  carbonic  acid 
that  a part  of  the  lime  would  be  re-diffolved  in  this  acid  un- 
lefs  the  excefs  be  driven  off  by  heat.  The  white  precipitate 
wafhed  thoroughly,  and  heated  in  a low  red  heat  for  about 
ten  minutes,  is  then  very  pure  carbonat  of  lime,  containing 
fcarcely  any  water,  and  no  remaining  alkali,  and  confifts 
Amply  of  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid  to  55  of  lime. 

The  carbonats  of  potafh  or  foda  will  alfo  have  the  fame 
efftft  as  the  carbonat  of  ammonia,  but  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  feparate  entirely  every  atom  of  the  alkali  from  the 
precipitate  when  the  fixed  alkalies  are  ufed  than  with  the 
volatile,  as  in  the  latter  cafe  the  lail  adhering  portion  is  difii- 
pated  by  the  heat.  In  confequence,  the  carbonat  of  lime 
prepared  by  the  ammoniacal  carbonat  has  a dry,  loofe, 
incoherent  feel,  like  powdered'  itarch,  which  the  other  has 
not. 

Carbonat  of  lime  is  not  in  any  fenfible  degree  foluble  in 
pure  water,  but  with  an  excels  of  carbonic  acid  it  diffolves 
without  difficulty,  and  hence  the  lime  of  lime-water  will  be 
precipitated  as  a carbonat  by  a (mail  quantity  of  water  hold- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  will  be  re-diffolved  by  a larger  por- 
tion of  the  fame,  as  explained  under  the  article  Carbonic 
acid. 

The  folutions  of  carbonat  of  lime  in  water,  with  excefs  of 
carbonic  acid,  change  the  red  colour  of  Braiil  wood  to  blue, 
as  obferved  by  Bergman.  But  they  alfo  change  litmus-blue 
to  red,  on  account  of  the  excefs  of  carbonic  acid. 

From  the  experiments  of  many  accurate  analylis,  compared 
by  Kirwan,  it  appears,  that  carbonated  lime  with  its  own 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  thereby  foluble  in  water, 
however  fmall  the  quantity  of  fluid,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  lefs  carbonic  acid  will  fuffice. 

Carbonat  of  Magnefia.  This  carbonat  is  not  found  na- 
tive, except  largely  mixed  with  fome  kinds  of  iimeftone,  or 
in  folution  in  fome  mineral  waters. 

The  artificial  carbonat  (the  common  magnejia  alia  of  the 
(hops)  is  prepared  by  decompofing  fulphat  of  magneffa,  or 
Epfom  fait,  by  carbonat  of  potalh.  The  following  is  the 
common  procefs.  Diffolve  a pound  of  fulphat  of  magnefia 


in  five  pints  of  water,  add  to  this  a pound  of  good  carbonat 
of  potafh,  diffolved  in  a like  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  them 
fora  few  minutes.  A copious  white  precipitate  is  produced 
immediately,  which  renders  the  whole  mixture  very  thick. 
Strain  it,  while  hot,  through  linen,  and  wafii  the  white  mafs 
L-ft  on  the  ltrainer  repeatedly  with  boiling  water  poured  on  it, 
till  the  clear  filtered  water  drops  through  quite  taftelefs. 
Then  dry  the  precipitate  over  a fire,  and  a white  taftelefs 
powder  is  left,  which  is  the  common  magnefia.  The  drying 
of  this  precipitate  is  extremely  tedious,  for  being  of  a very 
light  fpongy  nature,  it  holds  a large  quantity  of  water 
without  dripping,  and  confequently  the  filter  foon  becomes 
ufelefs.  In  the  large  way  the  wet  mafs  is  firft  laid  on  large 
flabs  of  chalk,  which  fuck  up  much  of  the  moifture  very  ex- 
peditioufly. 

Common  carbonat  of  magnefia,  in  its  pulverulent  ftate,  is 
exceffively  light,  and  lies  fo  loofe  that  a fmaller  weight  of  it 
will  fill  a bottle  of  a given  fize  than  almoft  any  other  known 
powder.  It  confifts  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  magnefia, 
in  proportions  fomevvhat  varying.  The  quantities  of  each 
have  been  thus  Climated  : by  calcination  in  a full  red  heat 
for  about  half  an  hour,  both  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid 
are  expelled,  and  the  Infs  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  55 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  100  parts  of  the  fame  carbonat 
lofe  by  folution  in  acids  only  34  parts,  which  are  carbonic 
acid,  and  hence  the  conftituents  of  100  parts  of  the  carbonat 
will  be  34  of  carbonic  acid,  21  of  water,  and  43  of  magnefia. 
The  calcination  of  this  carbonat  is  eafy,  compared  to  that  of 
lime,  and  in  tire  procefs  it  fhrinks  to  a very  fmall  bulk,  and 
becomes  fomewhat  harflr  to  the  feel.  When  quite  freed  from 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  pure  magnefia  that  remains  is 
the  Magnesia  njla  of  the  (hops,  which  fee. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  diretfted  for  the  decompofition  of  the 
fulphat  of  magnefia  is  fomewhat  more  than  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe,  fo  that  the  clear  liquor  that  firft  comes  off  through 
the  filter  is  a folution  of  fulphat  of  potafh  with  carbonat  of 
potafh. 

Another  form  or  fpecies  of  carbonat  of  magnefia  is  that 
in  which  the  earth  is  fully  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  form- 
ing a cryltallizable  fait.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  whereas 
the  common  pulverulent  carbonat  of  magnefia  is  abfolutely 
in  foluble  in  pure  water. 

The  cryllallized  fpecies  is  formed  in  two  ways.  It  is 
produced  by  mixing  the  fame  materials  as  the  common  car- 
bonat, but  -without  applying  heat.  The  excefs  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  the  heat  drives  off,  remains  in  this  cafe  united 
with  a portion  of  the  magnefia,  and  if  this  mixture  be  left 
to  fpontaneous  evaporation,  a quantity  of  fmall  long  four- 
fuled  prifmatic  cryllals  may  be”  picked  out  of  the  cryftals  of 
fulphat  of  potalh,  which  are  the  cryftallized  carbonat  of  mag- 
nefia. But  a neater  and  better  way  of  preparing  them  is  to 
pafs  a ftream  of  carbonic  acid  through  water  rendered  milky 
by  the  common  magnefia,  which  will  be  feen  gradually  to  be- 
come clear,  owing  to  the  lblution  of  the  earth  in  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  after  which  let  the  folution  evaporate  flowly 
in  a warm  room.  The  cryftals  will  then  form  readily,  or  even 
if  the  folution  is  pretty  ftrong,  they  will  depofit  by  mere  reft 
for  a time. 

This  fait  confifts,  according  to  Bergman,  of  about  2 3 of 
magnefia,  50  of  carbonic  acid,  and  25  of  water,  when  ana- 
lyfed  as  the  former  carbonat.  It  is  foluble  in  48  parts  of 
cold  water,  but  in  much  lefs  when  the  water  alfo  has  an  excefs 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  it  is  often  found  during  the  flow 
evaporation  of  many  of  the  carbonated  mineral  waters. 

Carbonated  magnefia,  in  any  ftate,  is  decompofed  by  pot- 
afh, foda,  barytes,  lime,  and  ftrontian,  and  alfo  by  all  the 
faltSj  with  the  balls  of  thefe  three  earths.  Ammonia  and 
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magnefia  feem  to  have  nearly  equal  affinities  for  carbonic 
acid,  fo  that  e'ther  of  the  two  will  only  partially  decom- 
pofe  the  fatnrated  carbonat  of  the  other  fubftance.  1 hus, 
if  pure  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cry ftallized  magnefian 
carbonat,  the  precipitate  is  not  pure  magnefia,  but  the 
fub-carbonat,  or  common  magnefia ; and  on  the  other  hand,- 
the  fame  fub-carbonat  is  produced,  if  pure  magnefia  be 
added  to  carbonat  of  ammonia.  In  either  cafe  alfo  a part 
of  the  ammonia  unites  with  the  magnefia  and  carbonic  acid, 
(as  Fourcroy  has  oblerved)  forming  a triple  fait,  the  ammo- 
niaco-magncfran  carbonat. 

Carbonat  of  Alumine , Glycine,  Zircon , &c.  For  the  re- 
maining earthy  carbonats,  fee  the  refpeftive  earths. 

Carbonats  ( Metallic ).  See  the  refpcfilive  metals. 

Carbonat  of  Lime,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  lime 
in  a Hate  of  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  This  fort  of 
Union  is  frequently  met  with  in  nature,  and  extends  to  all 
the  (tony  fubitances  -which  are  diftinguifhed  under  the  title 
calcareous,  fuch  as  lime-ftone,  chalk,  marble,  &c.  In  burn- 
ing or  converting  thefe  fubftances  into  lime,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  ; but  on  cooling 
begin  to  abforb  it  again  from  the  furrouuding  atmofphere. 
See  Lime. 

Lime,  when  in  the  (late  of  a carbonat,  is  frequently 
termed  effete  lime,  and  may  often  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture  with  much  greater  benefit  than  in  its 
cauilic  Hate,  or  that  of  quick-lime. 

CARBON  BLANC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dilinft  of  Bourdeaux.  The  place  contains  1800,  and  the 
canton  16,9.3  1 inhabitants-;  the  territory  comprehends  24! 
kiliometres,  and  20  communes. 

CARBONE,  a fmall  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Guadalquiver,  a little  above  Seville. 

CARBON ELLI,  STEFFANO,in  Biography, an  Italian  per- 
former on  the  violin,  brought  into  England  by  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  about  the  year  1720.  He  had  been  a fcholarof  Co- 
relli, and  was  faid  to  play  much  in  his  manner.  His  hand  was 
not  brilliant,  but  he  had  a good  tone,  and  knew  mufic  well ; 
as  a book  of  i 2 folos,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  teftified  ; the  fix  firft  had  a double-ftopped 
fugue  in  each,  and  the  reft  had  pleating  melodies  in  correct 
and  judicious  counterpoint ; nor  were  they  deftitute  of  in- 
vention, as  far  as  his  ideas  and  hand  could  carry  him.  We 
have  feen  the  book,  which  would  be  now  difficult  to  find. 
It  is  a folio,  engraved  on  copper. 

I11  1722,  he  had  a benefit  concert  at  Drury-lar.e  theatre, 
of  which  the  bill  of  fare  is  minutely  given  in  the  Daily 
Courant ; (fee  Hill.  Muf.  iv.  64S.)  by  which  we  may  judge 
of  the  mufical  dainties  of  the  feafon. 

Carbonelli  was  a Heady  and  judicious  leader,  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Opera 
orcheftra,  where  he  continued  to  lead,  till  1724,  when  he 
refigned,  and  was  engaged  by  Mr.  I'leetwood  at  Drury-lane, 
and  there  played  concertos  in  the  l’econd  muiics,  and  fre- 
quently folos  between  the  acts.  But  he  refigned  this  ilation 
when  Handel  began  to  perform  oratorios,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  as  long  as  their  great  author  furvived.  Late 
in  life,  relinquilhing  mu  lie  as  a profefiion,  he  entered  into 
the  wine  trade,  and  dlablilhed  a houfe,  which  ftill  fubliils. 
He  was  a man  of  worth  and  probity,  and  honoured  with 
general  etfeem  for  his  private  virtues  as  well  as  his  profef- 
fional  talents.  While  he  led  the  band  at  Drury-lane,  fir 
Richard  Steel,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Confcious  Lovers,  in- 
troduced him  to  play  a folo  for  the  amufement  of  Indiana, 
taking  occafion  in  the  dialogue,  after  his  departure,  to  make 
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Bevil  jun.  pay  him  and  men  of  talents  many  compliments. 
He  died  in  1772. 

CARBONI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bafilicata  ; 16  miles  S.W.  bf  Turfi. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  or  Fixed 
Acid. — Aerial  acid. — Mephitic  acid.  — Kohlenfaure,  Germ. 
— Acide  carbonique,  Fr.  in  Chem'flry. 

Carbonic  acid,  in  its  uncombined  ftate,  is  only  known  to  us 
as  a gas,  and  it  is  the  firft  gas  in  which  acid  properties  were 
clearly  difeovered.  It  is  known  to  be  fo  by  reddening  certain 
vegetable  blues,  by  neutralizing  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  by  being  formed  by  the  union  of  a combuftible  bale. 

The  fources  of  this  acid  areHmmenfe,  and  widely  diffufed. 
The  chief  are  the  following. 

x.  The  atmofphere  always  contains  a fmall  portion, 
which  varies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  places  where  the 
precedes  of  refpiration  and  combuftion  are  going  on,  though 
fomewhat  lefs  than  might  be  expedled.  The  general 
average  is  eftimated  at  about  one  hundredth  part.  It  isreadily 
extracted  from  a confined  portion  of  the  atmofphere  by  the 
contad  of  lime  or  the  cauilic  alkalies. 

2.  Almoit  every  natural  fpring,  as  it  rifes  from  the  earth, 
contains  a portion  of  this  air  ; and  fome  waters  hold  fo  large 
a portion  as  to  give  them,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  a very 
brilk,  frothy  appearance,  and  a very  fenfible  tafte  and 
decidedly  acid  properties  The.  celebrated  fprings  of 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  and  Seltzer,  are  of  this  kind,  and  the  moft 
highly  carbonated  water  of  them  contains  about  its  own 
bulk  of  the  gas. 

3.  Every  procefs  in  which  coal,  wood,  or  any  other  car- 
bonaceous tubftance  is  burnt,  is  one  which  generates  this 
acid  gas.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  procefs  of  refpira- 
tion. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  plants  under  fome  circumftances 

generates  carbonic  acid. 

5.  The  fpontaneous  decompofition  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  produces  this  gas  in  abundance  ; hence  fer- 
mentation and  putrefa&ion  are  carbonating  proceffes. 

6.  But  the  largeft  ftore  of  carbonic  acid  that  exifts  is  that 
enormous  quantity  which  is  folidified  in  all  the  immenfe  beds 
of  lime-ftoue,  chalk,  and  calcareous  Hones  with  which  every 
part  of  the  globe  abounds.  Many  of  thefe  contain  40  per 
cent,  or  even  more  of  their  weight  of  this  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  has  the  following  proper- 
ties. It  is  permanently  gafeous  at  any  temperature  or 
prefture.  It  is  fatal  to  animal  life,  any  living  creature  im- 
merled  in  it  periihing  as  foon  as  it  would  by  total  interrup- 
tion of  refpiration.  Hence  the  fmall,  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals die  in  it  almoft  immediately  ; dogs,  and  animals  of 
bulk,  fpeedily  become  fenfelefs  in  it,  but  recover,  if  removed 
in  a ffiort  time  ; frogs,  and  cold-blooded  animals,  live  in  it 
for  a conliderable  time,  owing  to  their  power  of  fubfifting 
for  a time  without  external  refpiration  ; but  when  this  is  paft 
they  perilh  as  the  warm-blooded  animals.  This  air  is  equally 
incapable  of  maintaining  combuftion,  fo  that  a candle  let 
down  into  a jar  of  it  is  extinguiffied  as  foon  as  it  enters  the 
gas  as  effeftually  as  if  dipped  into  water.  Even  the  ad- 
mixture of  fo  fmall  a proportion  as  one-ninth  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  renders  common  air  unable  to  maintain  combuftion, 
according  to  Mr.  Cavendiffi’s  experiments.  It  is  the  heavieft 
of  all  the  known  gaffes,  except  the  fulphureous.  Hence,  as 
foon  as  generated,  it  falls  through  the  atmofphere  to  the 
loweft  places,  unlefs  mingled  with  it  by  agitation  or  long 
Handing.  Thus,  if  a jar  of  fixed  air  is  inverted  from  fome 
little  height  over  a burning  taper,  enough  of  it  falls  unmixed 
upon  the  taper  to  extinguiffi  it.  The  weight  of  this  gas  is, 
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in  all  ,circumftances  of  preffure  and  temperature,  to  that  of 
common  air  very  nearly  as  three  to  two  ; hence  its  fpecific 
gravity  will  be  about  .001806,  and  the  weight  of  a cubic 
inch  at  6o°  therm,  and  29.5  inch  bar.  will  be  about  .456  of 
a grain. 

This  gas  alfo  combines  readily  with  water  and  many 
other  fubftances,  as  will  be  prefently  mentioned.  Its  com- 
binations with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals,  are  called 
carbonats. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  procured,  for  experiment,  generally 
from  lime-ftone,  chalk,  marble,  or  any  carbonat  of  lime, 
either  by  heat  or  by  the  aftion  of  an  acid,  almoft  any  of 
which  will  diflodge  the  carbonic  from  its  bafes,  and  caufe  it 
to  affume  a gafeous  form.  The  mild  alkalies  may  alfo  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe.  The  action  of  acids  always  produces  an 
effervefcence,  or  frothing  at  the  furfaces  of  contadf,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  carbonic  acid  takes  the  form 
of  a gas  ; and  hence  all  Hones  that  effervefce  with  acids  may 
be  prefumed  (with  but  few  exceptions),  to  confift  chiefly 
of  carbonat  of  lime.  To  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas  in  quan- 
tity and  in  a regular,  uniform  Itream,  put  a number  of  fmall 
lumps  of  marble  or  calcareous  fpar  in  any  proper  veffel, 
pour  on  them  fulphuric  or  rather  muriatic  acid  diluted,  and 
receive  the  gas  as  it  is  generated.  If  it  is  colledfed  over 
water,  fome  will  be  loll  at  firft,  owing  to  the  abforption  of 
a portion  by  the  water  itfelf.  Or  elfe,  put  fome  dry  chalk 
or  marble,  or  efpecially  carbonat  of  magnelia,  in  an  earthen 
retort  and  heat  it  to  rednefs.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  then 
comes  off  in  abundance.  When  decompofed  by  acids,  a grain 
of  marble  will  yield  nearly  a cubic  inch  of  gas. 

As  all  mixtures  under  the  vinous  fermentation,  give  out 
an  abundance  of  this  gas,  this  affords  a ready  way  for  pro- 
curing it,  and  fubilances  under  experiment  may  be  immerled 
in  an  atmolphere  of  the  gas  by  being  Amply  fufpended  over 
the  fermenting  vats  of  brewhoufes. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  readily  abforbed  by  water;  andthusthe 
natural  carbonated  waters  may  be  eafily  imitated.  This  fluid 
has  a pungent,  agreeable,  brifk  take,  and  bubbles  vigoroufly, 
when  expofed  to  air,  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  tempe- 
rature. This  abforption  is  (hewn  in  a very  eafy  manner, 
limply  by  filling  a phial  with  water,  then  difplacing  about 
half  its  contents,  by  throwing  up  the  gas,  and  then  prefiing 
the  finger  clofe  againft  the  mouth,  fhaking  the  half-full  bot- 
tle violently,  it  will  then  abforb  fo  much  of  the  gas  as  to 
make  nearly  a vacuum  within,  which  will  be  felt  by  a lirong 
external  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  finger  that  (huts 
the  communication.  This  abforption  is  alio  equally  pro- 
moted by  fubjefting  the  gas  to  ftrong  prefTure,  when  in 
eontaft  with  the  water  that  is  to  abforb  it ; and  it  is  by  the 
united  adfion  of  prefTure  and  agitation  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  carbonated  medicinal  waters  (luch  as  the  artificial 
Seltzer,  and  the  like),  is  carried  to  fuch  great  perfection. 

Water,  at  about  50°  temperature,  will  abforb,  by  mere 
agitation,  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; but 
-by  the  combined  action  of  prefTure  and  agitation,  three  times 
as  much  may  be  thrown  in. 

Mr.  William  Henry,  in  his  valuable  experiments  on  the 
abforption  of  gaffes  by  water,  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1803,)  has 
Ihewn  that  the  quantity  of  gas  abforbed  is  ( ceteris  paribus ), 
regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  gas ; for,  even  if  the  gas  itfelf 
is  obtained  unmixed  with  any  other,  fome  addition  of  atmo- 
fpherical  air  muff  take  place  from  the  veffels  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made,  and  alfo  from  the  water,  which  cannot 
be  abfolutely  purged  of  common  air  by  boiling  or  a$y  other- 
method.  Hence  Mr.  Plenry  found,  that  if  20  meafures  of 
nearly  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  were  agitated  with  jo  meafures 
of  water,  full  10  meafures  of  the  gas  would  be. abforbed; 


but  if  20  of  the  gas,  mixed  with  10  of  common  air,  were 
agitated  with  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  only  fix  meafures 
could  be  taken  up.  Water  alfo  parts  with  a great  propor- 
tion of  its  carbonic  acid  by  mere  expofure  to  air,'  which  is 
independent  of  the  circumfiance  of  removing  the  mechanical 
prelfilre  of  corks,  & c.  ; for  Dr.  Brownrigg  found  that  the 
gas  would  not  efcape  from  Seltzer  water,  when  in  a clofe 
bottle,  though  a loofe  empty  bladder  fupplied  the  place  of 
a cork,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  gas  had  ample  room  to 
expand  itfelf ; but  a free  communication  with  the  air  was 
neceffary  for  this  efcape.  The  abforption  of  the  gas  is 
inverfely  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  ; cold  water  ab- 
forbing  much  more  than  warm.  The  diminution  of  ab- 
forption, on  railing  the  heat,  Mr.  Henry  elfimates  at  about 
ytj-th  of  the  whole  for  every  ten  degrees  above  53°-  With 
regard  to  the  effetf  of  prefTure,  it  appears  that  water,  in  all 
cafes,  takes  up  as  great  a bulk  of  condenfed  as  of  expanded 
gas,  under  fimilar  circumftances  of  temperature. 

Therefore,  as  the  bulk  of  all  aeriform  bodies  is  inverfely  as 
the  prefTure  to  which  they  are  expofed,  the  quantity  ab- 
forbed is  diredfly  as  the  preffure  ; that  is,  for  example,  if  a 
preflure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  will  caufe  a certain  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  to  be  abforbed,  a preffure  of  60  inches  will 
caufe  a double  abforption. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  water,  holding  its  own  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  about  r.oot^.  This  gas  is  readily  and 
almoff  totally  again  expelled  by  heat  ; hence,  in  the  analyfis 
of  mineral  waters,  the  firft  Hep  to  be  in  general  purfued  is 
the  expuliion  of  the  gaffes  which  it  may  contain,  by  boiling 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Carbonated  water  (hews  its  acid  properties  by  changing 
the  colour  of  litmus  from  blue  to  red.  This  it  will  do,  ac- 
cording to  Bergman,  when  the  water  contains  as  much  as 
y-gth  of  its  bulk  of  the  gas.  It  is  very  conveniently  fhewn, 
in  the  way  mentioned  by  Kirwan,  that  is,  by  adding,  in  a 
thin  glafs  tube,  or  jar,  about  equal  quantities  of  the  car- 
bonated water,  and  of  litmus  infufion  diluted,  fo  that  the 
blue  is  juft  diftinguifhable.  The  colour  then  becomes  of  a 
very  dilute  red,  and  is  better  remarked  when  compared  with 
a fimilar  glafs  tube  full  of  the  fame  dilute  litmus  liquor  and 
plain  water.  To  fhew  that  it  is  the  carbonic  and  no  other 
acid  that  produces  this  change,  let  fome  of  the  carbonated 
water  be  boiled  ftrongly  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  it  will 
leave  the  blue  unaltered. 

But  lime-water  is  a much  more'  delicate  tefl  for  carbonic 
acid,  either  gafeous  or  liquid.  When  a gas  is  to  be  tried, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  ftiake  it  with  lime-water, 
or  with  barytic  or  itrontian  water,  and  the  immediate  mild- 
nefs  of  the  water  will  indicate  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  almoff  every  cafe. 

But  with  liquid  carbonated  water,  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  the  firft  portion  of  carbonic  acid  will 
precipitate  the  lime  from  its  folution  in  the  form  of  white 
carbonat  of  lime  or  chalk,  a greater  portion  of  the  acid  will 
re-diffolve  the  carbonat  of  lime.  So  that  if  a highly  carbo- 
nated water  and  lime-water  be  mixed  together  at  repeated 
portions,  the  mixture  will  firft  become  turbid  by  the  repa- 
ration of  the  carbonat  of  lime  ; then  an  additional  quantity 
of  carbonated  water  will  make  it  again  clear  by  re-diffolving 
the  carbonat ; after  which  another  portion  of  lime-water  will 
again  make  it  turbid,  and  frefh  carbonated  water  again  clearj 
and  fo  on,  in  proportion  to  the  mutual  faturation  and  fu- 
perfaturation  of  the  two  ingredients.  Therefore,  as  no  error 
can  arife  from  an  excefs  of  lime-water,  the  latter,  to  fhew, 
in  all  cafes,  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid,  fhould  be  in  equal- 
quantity  with  the  carbonated  water.  According  to  Berg- 
man’s valuable  refearches  on  carbonic  ^called  by  him  aerial) 


•acid,  lime-water  will  deteft  by  its  cloudinefs  as  little  as  one 
cubic  inch  of  the  gas  in  7000  grains  of  water,  that  is,  where 
the  weight  of  the  gas  is  only  -^^th  of  the  whole. 

This  gas  is  alfo  readily  and  totally  abforbed  from  any 
wateous  mixture  by  flight  agitation  with  a folution  of  cauftic 
or  nearly  cauftic  alkali.  A much  imaller  quantity  of  alka- 
line folution  will  fuffice  than  of  lime-water,  as  the  former 
may  be  made  much  more  concentrated.  This  is  often  con- 
venient ; but  it  is  not  fo  palpable  a tell;,  as  no  cloudinefs  or 
change  of  appearance  in  the  alkaline  folution  enfues. 

Carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  modern  fyftem  of  nomen- 
clature, fignifies  an  acid  whofe  bafis  is  carbon  ; and  hence 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  combuftion  or  oxygenation  of 
carbon  or  pure  charcoal.  It  required  the  united  efforts  of 
many  of  the  moll  eminent  chemifts  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  this  important  acid,  and  to  fhew  that  the  very  fame  fub- 
ftance  which  exifted  as  a large  component  part  of  all  calca- 
reous ftones,  and  was  given  off  abundantly  by  many  of  the 
natural  mineral  waters,  was  alfo  the  foie  produft  of  the  corn- 
bullion  of  charcoal,  and  all  carbonaceous  matters.  The 
full  difcovery  and  proof  of  this  fa£t  are  due  to  Lavoiiier,  who 
made  the  elementary  experiment  of  burning  a given  weight 
of  charcoal  in  oxygen  gas  of  known  purity,  (no  other  fub- 
ffance  being  introduced  than  a very  minute  portion  of  p'hof- 
phorus  to  begin  the  combuftion,)  and  found  the  produdt  of 
the  combuftion  to  be  this  acid  gas,  the  weight  of  which, 
when  removed  by  cauftic  alkali,  correfponded  very  exaftly 
with  the  lofs  of  charcoal  and  oxygen.  Very  little  aftual 
diminution  of  bulk  takes  place  at  firft  in  this  combuftion, 
fince  the  produft  is  itfelf  a gas,  and  not  a liquid,  as 
happens  after  the  combuftion  of  fulpluir,  phofphorus,  &c. 
and  therefore  it  is  not  till  cauftic  alkali  or  lime-water  is  in- 
troduced that  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  con- 
fequent  lofs  of  oxygen,  are  made  apparent.  From  this  ele- 
mentary experiment,  Lavoiiier  infers,  that  carbonic  acid  is 
compofed  ol  about  28,  by  weight,  cf  charcoal,  and  72  of 
axygen,  and  the  refults  of  fubfequent  inquiries  nearly,  if 
not  ablolutely,  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatement. 

Carbonic  acid  is  at  its  higheft  Hate  of  oxygenation,  and  is 
the  only  (late  in  which  it  has  acid  properties.  United  with 
lels  oxygen  it  forms  the  carbonous  oxyd  as  noticed  in  the 
laft  artiele,  in  which,  alfo,  the  partial  difoxygenation  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  confequent  production  of  the  carbonous  oxyd 
are  deferibed. 

Carbonic  acid  has  been  completely  difoxygenated  (that  is,  re- 
duced to  black  pulverulent  charcoal)  by  only  one  fubftance, 
namely,  by  phofphorus.  This  difcovery  was  made  by  Mr. 
Tennant,  and  was  followed  by  other  valuable  experiments 
by  Dr.  Pearfon.  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1791-2.) 

From  the  well  known  fact  that  phofphorus  cannot  be 
made  by  diftiliing  phofphatof  lime  and  charcoal,  the  latter 
not  having  the  power  oi  decompofing  this  acid  when  united 
with  lime,  Mr.  T.  inferred  that  the  united  actions  of  phof- 
phorus and  lime  might  be  fufficient  to  decompofe  carbonic 
acid  by  a ftronger  affinity  with  its  oxygen.  Fie  accordingly 
put  fame  phofphorus  into  a coated  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one 
end,  and  over  the  phofphorus  foipe  powdered  marble.  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  was  then  alfo  clofed,  except  a very 
imall  aperture,  to  prevent  the  free  accefs  of  the  external  air, 
and  the  tube  was  then  heated  red  hot  for  a few  minutes. 
When  cold  and  broken  it  was  found  to  contain  a black  pow- 
der confilling  of  true  charcoal  mixed  with  both  phofphat 
and  phofphuret  of  lime,  together  with  fome  undecompofed 
marble.  In  this  experiment  the  only  fource  of  the  black 
carbonaceous  powder  can  be  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  decompofed  by  complicated  af- 
finities, namely  by  that  of  part  of  the  phofphorus  for  the 


oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  the  reft  of  the  phofphorus 
for  the  lime  forming  the  phofphuret  of  lime,  and  alfo  by  the 
phofphoric  acid  (as  foon  as  formed)  for  another  portion  of  the 
lime  forming  the  phofphat  of  lime.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
carbonat  of  lime  mull  undergo  two  difuniting  proceffes 
before  the  charcoal  can  be  produced,  namely,  the  carbonic 
acid  mull  be  feparated  from  the  lime  to  which  it  has  a cer- 
tain affinity,  and  alfo  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid^nuft 
be  feparated  from  the  carbon  which  is  its  bafe.  The  lime 
is  detached  from  its  union  with  the  carbonic  acid  by  the 
united  affinities  of  part  of  the  phofphorus  for  lime,  and  alfo 
of  the  phofphoric  acid,  when  formed,  for  the  lime.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  decompofed  by  the  direct 
affinity  of  phofphorus  for  oxygen,  which  is  great,  but  how- 
ever of  itfelf  lefs  than  that  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  fince,  in 
the  common  diftillation  of  phofphorus,  it  is  produced  by 
decompofing  phofphoric  acid  with  charcoal.  Therefore 
the  decompofition  of  carbonic  acid  here  produced  is  the 
refult  of  combined  affinities,  and  could  only  be  effeted  in 
this  manner. 

Dr.  Pearfon  decompofed  carbonic  acid  by  a fimilar  pro- 
cefs,  but  with  phofphorus  and  carbonat  of  fofia  in  (l  ead  of 
carbonat  of  lime.  Sufficient  quantity  of  the  black  powder 
was  procured  in  both  cafes  to  prove  that  it  was  genuine 
charcoal,  and  yielded  carbonic  acid  again  on  combuftion 
with  nitre- 

Many  liquids  abforb  carbonic  acid  with  apparently  as 
much  eafe  as  water,  fuch  as  alcohol,  oil,  &c.  but  fuch 
mixtures  feem  to  produce  110  remarkable  chemical  change. 

The  affinity  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metals,  is  fo  weak  that  it  may  be  difplaced  by  every  other 
acid,  the  boracic  excepted.  This  weaknefs  of  affinity  is 
doubtlefs  much  owing  to  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  af- 
fume  a gafeous  form  as  loon  as  difengaged. 

The  order  of  the  affinities  of  this  acid  in  the  liquid  way 
for  the  alkalies  and  earths  is  barytes,  Jlrontian,  lime,  potafh, 
foda,  magneiia,  and  ammonia.  With  regard  to  the  two 
latter  indeed,  the  force  of  affinity  is  fo  nearly  balanced  that 
each  fubftance  will  partially  decompole  the  carbonat  of  the 
other  according  to  the  temperature.  Thus  at  a higher  heat  the 
ammonia,  from  its  increafed  tendency  to  volatilization,  lofes 
much  of  its  force  of  affinity  with  folid  or  liquid  bafes,  and 
then  its  carbonat  is  decompofed  by  magnefia,  which  no  heat 
can  volatilize  ; but  in  a low  temperature  the  affinity  of  the 
ammonia  prevails  and  it  decampofes  the  magnefian  carbonat, 
though  very  imperfectly. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  quits  every  fubftance  in  a high  heat 
its  relative  affinities  in  the  dry  way  cannot  be  afeertained. 

Carbonic  acid,  in  Agriculture , an  acid  that  abounds  in 
nature,  and  is  moftly  found  in  the  form  of  an  aeriform  fluid, 
orgas.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

The  author  of  the  “ Philofophy  of  Gardening”  remarks, 
“that  when  vegetable  fubftances  are  decompofed  by  fermen- 
tation, there  is  a quick  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  ; and 
this  carbonic  acid  gas,  called  formerly  fixed  air,  rifes  up  in 
vapour,  and  flies  away.  But  where  this  procefs  goes  on  more 
flowly,  as  in  a dunghill  lately  turned  over,  or  in  black-  garden 
mould  lately  turned  over  and  thus  expofed  to  the  air  ; much 
of  which  remains  in  the  cells,  or  cavities  of  the  hot-bed,  or 
border,  this  carbonic  acid  is  flowly  produced,  and  is  abforbed 
by  vegetable  roots,  he  fuppofes,  in  its  fluid  Hate,  or  diffolved 
in  water  before  it  acquires  fo  much  heat  as  to  rife  in  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  form  of  gas.”  This  carbonic  gas,  in  its 
fluid  ftate,  or  diffolved  in  water,  not  in  its  aerial  or  gafeous 
flate,  is,  he  conceives,  the  principal  food  of  plants;  becaufe 
their  folid  fibres  confift  principally  of  carbon,  and  their  fluids 
of  water,  as  is  evident  from  their  analyfls. 
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Carbonic  earth,  or  foil,  that  fort  of  earth,  or  foil,  in 
which  there  is  a confiderable  portion  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Boggy  and  other  wet  kinds  of  lands,  where  any 
coarfe  vegetable  productions  have  been  fullered  annually  to 
become  putrid,  are  moltly  of  this  kind  ; and  likewife  iucli 
grounds  as  have  been  much  enriched  by  manures,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  old  gardens.  The  furface  llratum  of  lands  in  ge- 
neral partakes  of  this  nature.  See  Carbon. 

CARBONNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrieft  of  Muret ; 7 leagues  S.  of  Tonloufe. 
The  place  contains  1S23,  and  the  canton  8676  inhabitants ; 
the  territory  comprehends  202^  kiliometres,  and  13  com- 
munes. 

CARBU,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  Genoa,  feven 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Finale. 

CARBULA,  or  Carbulo,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Spain,  in  the  department  of  Corduba,  according  to  Pliny. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  Heraldry , a charge,  or  bearing,  con- 
fiding of  eight  radii,  or  fpokes ; four  whereof  make  a com- 
mon crofs,  and  the  other  four  a faltier.  Some  call  thefe 
radii  ballons,  or  Jlaves ; becaufe  round,  and  enriched  with 
buttons,  or  pearled,  like  pilgrims’  ilaves  ; and  frequently 
tipped,  or  terminated  with  fleurs-de-lys.  Others  blazon 
them,  royal  feeptres  placed,  in  faltier,  pale  and  felfe. 

Carbuncle,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Spinell. 

Carbuncle,  Carlunculus , alfo  denotes  a fort  of  fandy 
matter  found  in  Hetruria,  formed  of  a hard  earth  of  the 
fame  name,  concodled  in  the  vifeera  of  the  mountains,  by 
the  heat  of  the  fubterranean  vapours. 

Pliny  and  Varro  fpeak  of  the  carbunculus,  as  a peculiar 
kind  of  hot,  dry,  lean  foil. 

Carbuncle,  in  Surgery,  a roundifh,  hard,  livid,  and 
painful  tumour,  quickly  tending  to  mortification,  and  (when 
it  is  malignant)  connefted  with  extreme  debility  of  the  con- 
llitution.  See  Anthrax.  When  this  complaint  is  fymp- 
tomatic  of  the  plague,  a peftilential  bubo  ufually  attends  it. 
See  Plague.  The  carbuncle  is  feated  deeply,  in  parts 
provided  with  cellular  membrane  ; and  therefore  does  not 
foon  difeover  its  whole  dimenfions,  nor  the  ill  digefted  mat- 
ter it  contains.  As  this  tumour  is  commonly  a fymptom  of 
depraved  health,  our  chief  attention  flrould  be  directed  to 
the  re-eilabliihirient  of  the  patient’s  llrenglh,  rather  than  to 
the  local  treatment  of  the  carbuncle.  See  the  directions 
given  under  the  article  Gangrene,  which  will  generally  ap- 
ply to  the  cafe  in  queftion. 

Bleeding,  purging,  and  other  antiphlogiilic  means  can 
very  feldom  be  admillible  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fhould  fupport  the  patient’s 
llrength  by  powerful  tonics,  fermented  liquors,  country  air, 
and  anti-putrefeent  vegetables  ; while  the  tumour  itfelf  may 
be  poulticed,  and  fomented  with  anodyne  decoClions,  till  it 
be  fit  to  be  opened  by  the  lancet. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blading,  or  fcorching  of 
the  new-fprouted  buds  of  trees,  or  plants,  either  by  exceffive 
heat,  or  excefiive  cold. 

It  happens  chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumnal  feafons, 
when  vegetables  being  covered  with  dewy  vapours,  a fudden 
cold  comes  on  them,  which  congealing  thofe  vapours,  the 
nutritious  juice  of  the  plant  is  coagulated,  and  the  texture  of 
its  fibres  deltroyed. 

C ARBUNCULU5,  in  Ornithology,  efcarboucle,  and 
carbuncle  humming-bird.  See Trqchjlus  Carbunculus. 

CARBURET,  in  Chemjlry,  is  a combination  of  char- 
CGal  with  any  other  fubltance.  Thus,  carburetted  hydrogen 
is  hydrogen  holding  carbon  in  folution.  The  only  other 
carburets  hitherto  certainly  known  are,  carburetted  J u/phur , 
carburetted  Iron,  and  carburetted  copper . 
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CARCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  inhabited  by 
the  Baifitani. 

CARCAJOU,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
badger  kind,  faid  to  be  firft  deferibed  by  M.  Saraffinin  Hill. 
Acad.  Soc.  1713  : he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a fmall  quadruped,  but 
very  ftrong  and  furious.  This  is  the  carcajou  of  Buffon, 
American  badger  of  Pennant,  and  ursus  Labradorms  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Schreber,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  Labradore 
country,  North  America. 

CARCAMOUSSE,  in  Military  Language,  a ram,  a large 
wooden  machine,  having  one  end  fortified  and  covered  with 
iron,  which  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  at  fieges  for  battering 
walls.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a large  machine  of  wood,  ufed  at 
prefent  for  driving  piles  into  the  ground.  Under  Charles 
the  Simple,  this  name  of  carcamouffe  was  given  to  the  ram. 

CARCANO,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Milan  in  1338,  was  a favoured  difciple,  and  inmate  of  Fal- 
lopius, and  profited  fo  well  by  his  inftrudtions,  as  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  coadjutor  to  that  great  anatomift, 
when  he  was  only  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
On  the  death  of  Fallopius  in  1363,  Carcano  was  invited  to 
Pavia,  where  he  ledlured  with  great  applaufe.  In  thecourfe 
of  his  diffedlions,  he  difeovered  feveral  errors  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  the  works 
of  the  old  anatomills,  which  neither  Vefalius  nor  Fallopius 
had  detected.  His  works  are,  “ Libri  duo  Anatomici ; in 
altero  de  cordis  vaforum  in  feetu  unione  pertradlatur,  in 
altero  de  mufeulis  palpebrarum  atque  oculorum  modbus 
defervientibus  accurate  differitur,”  Ticini,  1374,  8vo.  In 
the  firll  there  are  accurate  deferiptions  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
fo  called  fince  from  his  account  of  it,  and  of  the  dudlus  ar- 
teriofus,  which  had  been  omitted,  or  erroneoufly  deferibed 
by  Vefalius  and  Fallopius.  In  the  fecond  lie  deferibes  the 
mufcles  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids,  and  the  pundla  lacrymalia, 
correcting  here  alfo  iome  errors  into  which  his  mailer  and 
former  anatomills  had  fallen.  “ De  Vulneribus  Capitis,” 
Medio).  1584,  4to.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collect- 
ed all  that  was  worthy  notice  on  the  fubjedt  in  earlier 
writers,  and  added  much  from  his  own  practice.  “ Exen- 
teratio  Cadaveris  illuft.  Cardinalis  Borromaei,”  1384,  qto- 
Douglas  Bibliog.  Haller  Bib.  Ariat.  et  Chirurg. 

Carcano,  Achilles,  born  at  Milan  in  1536,  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  his  father,  an  eminent 
furgeon  in  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the 
univerlity,  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine, went  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  the 
practice  of  medicine.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1388.  His  only 
work  is  an  edition  of  the  aphonfms  of  Hippocrates,  digefted 
under  proper  heads,  with  practical  observations,  printed 
1581,  Svo.  Ticini.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

CARCANOSSI,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Madagaf* 
car  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Metanengha. 

CARCANTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy 
in  Infubria,  on  the  route  of  the  Gauls  in  their  paffage  over 
the  Cottian  Alps.  Anton.  Itin. 

CARCAPULI,  in  Botany,  Bauli.  hift.  1.  p.  137.  Rai„ 
hilt.  1661.  Cambogta  guita.  See  Gamboge  and  Garcinia. 

CARCAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
on  the  Ega  ; 3 leagues  from  Calahorra. 

CARCARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  on  the  river  Bormia  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Ceva. 

CARCARAN,  or  Carcaravat,  a river  of  South 
America,  in  Paraguay,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  La 
Plata. 

CARCARIAS  Canis,  in  Ichthyology,  a fynonymous 
name  of  one  or  two  different  fpccies  of  the  fliark  tribe  among 
old  writers;  fometimes  applied  to  squalus  galeus. 
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C A ROAR  10  LA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province'of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Aquila. 

CARCASE,  the  corpfe,  or  body  of  a dead  animal.  The 
carcafe  of  a fowl,  capon,  partridge,  leveret,  rabbet,  &c.  is 
what  remains  thereof,  after  the  four  members,  or  limbs,  viz. 
the  legs  and  wings,  have  been  cut  off. 

Carcase,  in  Architedure , is  the  fhell  or  ribs  of  a houfe  ; 
containing  the  partitions,  doors,  rafters,  &c.  made  by  the  car- 
penter, &c.  The  carcafe  is  otherwife  called  the  fram- 
ing. 

CARCASO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  CarcaJJhne,  a 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  belonging  to  the  Volfci  Tec- 
tofagi,  according  to  Pliny.  Caefar,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
“ Bell.  Gall.”  fays,  that  this  town  furnifhed  him  with  troops 
at  the  time  of  his  war  in  Gaul. 

CARCASS,  in  French  Carcasse,  in  War,  is  fometimes 
a hollow  cafe  formed  of  ribs  of  iron,  and  covered  over  with 
pitched  cloth,  &c.  about  the  fize  of  a fhell  ; and  fometimes 
is  entirely  of  iron,  like  a fhell  with  two,  three,  or  four  holes 
in  it  for  the  fire  to  blaze  through.  Cat-caffes  are  filled  with 
various  matters  and  combuflibles  for  the  purpofe  of  fetting 
fire  to  houfes  when  thrown  out  of  mortars.  They  were  for- 
merly of  an  oval  form,  made  of  iron  bars,  and  filled  with  a 
compofition  of  mealed  powder,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  broken 
glafs,  horn- (havings,  pitch,  turpentine,  tallow,  and  linfeed 
oil,  covered  with  a pitched  cloth.  They  were  primed  with 
mealed  powder  and  quick  match.  The  flights,  however,  of 
the  oblong  ones  were  fo  erroneous  and  uncertain,  that  they 
have  been  totally  laid  aiide  ; and  none  but  the  round  ones 


are  ufed  at  prefent-  The  following  is  nearly  the  manner  of 
preparing  them. 

Boil  12  or  15  lb.  of  pitch  in  a glazed  earthen  pot,  or  vef- 
fel ; mix  with  that  3 lb.  of  tallow,  30  lb.  of  powder,  6 lb, 
of  faltpetre,  and  as  many  ftopins  as  can  be  put  in.  Fill  the 
carcafs  before  the  compofition  is  cold,  to  do  which,  fmear 
your  hands  with  oil,  or  tallow,  and  fill  the  carcafs  one  third 
full  with  the  faid  compofition.  Then  put  in  loaded  pieces 
of  mufquet  or  pillol  barrels,  or-  loaded  grenades,  filling  up 
the  intervals  between  thefe  with  part  of  this  compofition, 
and  cover  the  whole  over  with  eoarfe  cloth  well  fewed  toge- 
ther, keeping  it  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  a round  or  globular 
figure.  Then  put  it  into  the  carcafs,  having,  a hollow  top 
and  bottom  with  bars  running  between  them  to  hold  them 
together,  and  compofed  of  four  flip3  of  iron  joined  at  top, 
and  fixed  at  the  bottom  at  equal  difiances  to  a piece  of  iron,, 
which  together  with  the  hoops,  when  filled,  form  a com- 
plete globular  body.  When  it  is  quite  finifhed,  and  cold, 
it  mull  be  fteeped  in  melted  pitch,  and  then  inflantly  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water.  Laflly,  bore  three  or  four  holes  at 
top,  and  fill  them  with  fuze-compofition,  covering  them, 
with  pitch  until  the  carcafs  is  going  to  be  ufed.  Carcaffes 
are  thrown  out  of  mortars,  and  weigh  from  50  to  230  lb. 
according  to  the  mortars  employed  for  throwing  them.  A 
carcafs  for  the  fea-fervice  differs  from  a common  (hell  of  the 
fame  fize  only  in  the  compofition  it  is  filled  with,  and  the 
four  holes  in  it,  from  or  through  which  it  burns  or  blazes 
when  fired. 


The  following  is  a Table  of  experiments  that  were  made  with  round  cafe  carcaffes  at  an  elevation  of  45°. 


Nature  or  fize 
of  mortar. 

Weight  of  the 
carcafs. 

1 

(Quantity  of 
powder. 

Time  of  Bight 
in  feconds. 

Time  of  burn- 
ing in  minutes 
and  feconds. 

T3  »- 

rt> 

1 

5'  tp 
” 0 

Range. 

Remarks. 

No. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb.  07.. 

fee. 

min.  fee. 

inches. 

feet. 

* 

I 

IO 

62 

id 

0 s 

6 

3 0 

2TT5 

39c 

1 

Burnt  well  in  general.  Fired  from  7 

2 

IO 

64 

12 

0 12 

8 

3 12 

2To 

774 

1 

>-  to  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  There 

3 

IO 

70 

O 

I O 

10 

3 4° 

2-7 

882 

i was  a good  light. 

4 

IO 

71 

12 

>■  4 

ui 

4 0 

2 -A 

x332 

Fired  from  2 to  4 o’clock  in  the  morn- 

5 

10 

72 

O 

1 12 

4 18 

2To 

1815 

ing.  It  was  very  dark.  Gave  a very 

6 

10 

68 

10 

2 0 

*4 

4 46 

2 7 

2043 

good  light. 

7 

8 

33 

7 

0 6 

6 

3 4 

2 7 
cJ 

411 

8 

8 

36 

12 

0 10 

8 

3 20 

2rV 

963 

Fired  from  10  o’clock  at  night  to 

9 

8 

36 

8 

O 1 4 

12 

6 0 

2Yo 

'344 

)>  2 in  the  morning.  Had  a very 

10 

8 

34 

14 

1 0 

J4 

3 4° 

2tv 

168c 

good  efleil. 

1 1 

8 

3 2 

12 

1 4 

13 

3 10 

2To 

1908 

J 

T he  following  is  a 1 able  of  experiments  made  with  thirteen  inch  round  iron  carcaffes  fired  from  a thirteen  inch  fea- 

fervice  mortar  at  Woolwich  in  1773. 


Empty. 

Full. 

Powder. 

Elevation. 

Range. 

Remarks.^ 

cwt.  qr.  lb 

cwt.  qr.  lb. 

lb.  ez. 

ileg.  min. 

feel. 

I 2 27 

I 3 12 

30  O 

46  0 

8700 

1 One  fmall  piece  burfl  from  the  carcafs  and 

1 3 1 

X 3 I4'30  0 

41  0 

9000 

( fell  at  the  dillance  of  4^00  feet ; the  other 

1 3 3 

1 3 6 

30  O 

42  0 

X 0200 

f piece  contained  the  compofition.  The 

1 1 4 

1 3 17  30  0 

42  30 

IOjOO 

J two  lad  did  not  break. 
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Carcafles,  it  1*3  faid,  were  firft  made  life  of  by  the  bifhop 
of  Munfter  at  the  fiege  of  Groll,  in  1672,  where  the  duke 
of  Luxemburg  commanded. 

CARCASSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  in  Va- 
lentia,  Rated  in  the  valley  of  Xucar. 

CARCASSONE,  anciently  Carcafo , a town  of  France, 
and  principal  place  of  a diftridf  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  formerly  the  capital  of  a county  called  Carcaffez,  mid 
before  the  revolution  the  refidence  of  a govtinor,  and  the 
fee  of  a birtsop,  fuffragan  of  Narbonne.  It  is  divided  by 
the  river  Aude  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  both  of 
which  are  encompaffed  by  a wall.  The  former  is  fituate 
on  an  eminence,  and  has  a caftle  which  commands  the 
whole  town,  and  an  ancient  cathedral.  The  lower  town 
is  more  conliderablc,  and  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a 
large  fquare.  Its  ftreets  are  llraight,  and  interfedt  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  they  lead  to  a large  fquare  in 
the  centre,  where  is  a fountain  formed  ol  rock-work,  and 
having  on  the  top  of  it  a figure  of  Neptune.  The  quat's 
are  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees,  which  form  agreeable 
walks.  The  town  has  a confiderable  manufacture  of  cloth  ; 
and  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  mountainous,  abounds 
with  olive  trees  and  vines,  and  affords  a fine  marble,  called 
“ the  marble  of  Languedoc.”  Carcaffone  fuffered  very 
much  on  occaiion  of  the  crufade  that  was  undertaken 
•agariift  the  Albigensf.s  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  ; and  after  having  been  inverted  by  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who  diredted  and  commanded  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  church,  A.  D.  1209,  was  allowed  to  capi- 
tulate on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  (hould  evacuate  it 
in  a rtate  of  nudity  ; nor  was  Agnes  the  vifeountefs,  though 
young  and  beautiful,  exempted  from  this  ignominious  and 
Ihocking  punifhment. 

The  place  is  faid  to  contain  15,219,  and  the_  canton 
18, ^16  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  142^  kiliometres 
and  8 communes.  It  is  12  leagues  W.  from  Narbonne,  19 
S.  E.  from  Touloufe,  15  N.  E.  from  Foix,  and  160  S. 
from  Paris.  N.  lat.  430  11'.  E.  long.  20  25'. 

CARCATHIOCERTA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town 
of  Alia,  in  Greater  Armenia,  near  the  Tigris,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny.  It  was  a royal  city  of  the  country  called 
“ Sophena,”  according  to  Strabo. 

CARCATTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 35  miles  N.  W.  of  Tnncomaly. 

CARCAVEE,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of 
Capo  d’Irtria. 

CARCAVELOS,  a village  of  Portugal  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lilbon,  between  which  and  the  town  of  Oeyras  is  pro- 
duced the  fweet  wine,  called  in  England  Lilbon,  in  Germany 
Portugiefwein,  and  in  the  country  itfelf  wine  of  Carcavelos. 
The  vineyards  are  incloied  in  quintas,  on  a gentle  declivity 
towards  the  fca,  and  the  muff  is  generally  lent  to  Lilbon, 
where  it  is  made  into  wine.  This  wine  which  is  gene- 
rally white,  and  belt  of  that  colour,  is  drank  in  the. 
country  in  great  perfe&ion,  nor  can  the  adulterated 
liquor  fold  in  foreign  countries  under  that  name  be 
compared  to  it, 

CARCAVI,  Peter  De,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Lvons,  and  became  counfellor  to  the  parliament  at  Tou- 
loufe. He  was  the  friend  of  Fermat,  who  at  his  death 
left  to  him  the  care  of  his  writings  ; and  after  the  death  of 
Merfennus  he  correfponded  with  Des  Cartes,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  1646.  At  the  time  of  his  corre- 
fpondence,  or  about  1649,  he  was  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he 
became  counfellor  to  the  grand  council,  and  keeper  of  the 
king’s  library  till  the  death  of  M.  Colbert.  He  was  alfo 
the  particular  friend  of  Pafcal  and  Roberval.  Interfering 


with  fome  warmth  in  the  difpute  that  took  place  between 
the  laft  of  thefe  mathematicians  and  Des  Cartes,  the  corre- 
fpondence  between  him  and  Des  Cartes  was  broken  off.  He 
Was  diffinguifiied  by  his  great  knowledge  of  books,  antiqui- 
ties, and  medals.  On  the  ertablifhment  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1(066,  he  was  appointed  geometer.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1684.  Gen.  Biog. 

CARCERES,  in  Antiquity , were  the  lift*,  or  barriers  of 
the  circus,  within  which  the  horfes  were  confined,  till  the 
fignal  was  given  by  the  magiffrate  for  darting. 

The  word  is  Latin,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  a coercendo,  a* 
they  lerved  as  a reftraint  to  the  horfes  ready  to  run.  In 
the  olympic  games  a ftretched  cord,  called  ” balbis”  ferved 
this  purpofe.  Livy  fays,  that  the  Remans  diiufed  the 
balbis  of  the  Greeks,  A.U.  C.  425,  and  con-ftrudfed  car- 
ceres  in  their  room. 

The  number  of  carceres  was  twelve.  In  the  early  day* 
of  Rome  they  were  made  of  wood,  which  Claudius  after- 
wards changed  for  marble.  They  were  kept  fait  with 
bolts,  fuftained  by  ropes,  which,  the  moment  the  fignal 
was  given,  flew  open  all  at  once.  Some  think  that  only 
four  were  ufed  at  a time.  Suet,  in  Claud,  cap.  xxii.  n.  6, 
See  Circus  maximus. 

CARCHA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  Karh  or  F.Jki- Bagdad, 
a town  of  Afia,  in  Affyria,  feated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  about  50  leagues  S-  of  Niniveh,  and  25  N.  of 
Bagdad. 

CARCHEMISH,  or  Carcamis,  a town  of  Afia. 
feated  on  the  Euphrates  and  belonging  to  the  Affyrians. 
Whillt  the  Affyrians  were  defending  themfelves  againit 
the  Scythians,  who  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Pipper 
Afia,  Pharaoh-Neeho,  king  of  Egypt,  laid  hold  of  this 
favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  the  city,  which 
was  then  fubjeCt  to  the  king  of  Affyria.  The  garrifon, 
which  he  left  in  it,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.  C.  606  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20.  2 Kings  xxiii.  29.).  Carchemifh  is  probably  the  Cer- 
cujium,  Circefiurn,  or  Circeium  of  profane  authors,  feated  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  or  Chebar 
with  the  Euphrates. 

CARCHERD,  in  Geographv , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Choralan  ; 45  miles  N.  W.  of  Herat. 

C ARC  HI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia  in 
Media,  according  to  Polybius. 

Carchi,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fertile  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean lea,  near  that  of  Rhodes. 

CARCICIS  portus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Caffis,  a port 
of  Gallia  Vienntnfis,  nearly  S.  E.  of  Marfeilles,  and  N.  W. 
of  Citharifla  portus. 

CARCINA,  or  Caucinis,  a navigable  river  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  between  the  promontories 
Cvdnthinm  and  Ladnium,  according  to  Pliny. 

CARCINE,  or  Carcinitis,  the  name  of  a town  nearly 
W.  of  the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  Crimea  to  the  continent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Calanza. 

CARCINITIS  Sinus,  a gulf  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between 
the  Tauric  Cherioneius  and  Scythia.  Strabo  cells  it  Tamy - 
ragus  and  Carcinites.  It  was  afterwards  called  Necro-Pyla. 

CARCINiUM  Opalinum,  in  Zoology.  See  Dagysa. 

CARCINOMA,  in  Surgery,  the  fame  as  a cancer, 
which  was  named  Kccey.lvu/j.x  by  the  Greeks,  from  xa fxfvo?  a 
crab,  and  viuw  1 gnaw'  or  corrode  ; hence  comes  the  word 
cardnomatous  or  cancerous.  See  Cancer. 

CARCINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in 
Brutium,  probably  the  fame  with  “ Carcinus,”  placed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  in  the  gulf  of  Squillace. 

CARCOMA,  a port-town  of  Africa,  S.  W,  of  the  pro- 
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montory  Apollinis.  Ptolemy  places  it  immediately  after 
Cartenna  and  Carepula. 

CARCOTiE,  a people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe,  who  in- 
inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Carbones,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CARCRAIG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 7 miles  S.  E.  ot  Dumferline. 

CARCUNAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Ethiopic  Barbary. 

GARCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by  Pto- 
lemy to  an  ifland  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  he  places  near 
Taprobana. 

CARCUVIUM,  a place  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonin.  Itin. 

CARD,  in  the  ManufaBures,  an  inftrument  confiding  of 
a block  of  wood,  befet  with  fharp  teeth,  ferving  to  arrange 
the  hairs  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  the  like  ; of  which  there 
are  different  kinds,  as  flock-cards,  hand-cards,  wool-cards, 
tow-cards,  & c.  The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Latin 
OarJuus  (fullonum ) which  denotes  the  fuller’s  teazle;  a kind 
of  thillle  whofe  head  is  ufed  to  fmooth  and  range  the  nap 
of  cloth,  &c.  Skin.  Etym.  Angl.  in  voc. 

They  are  made  in  the  following  manner.  A piece  of 
thick  leather,  of  the  fize  of  the  propofed  card,  is  drained 
in  a frame,  and  then  pricked  full  of  holes,  into  which  are  in- 
ferted  the  teeth  or  pieces  of  iron  wire.  The  leather  is  then 
raifed  by  the  edges  to  a flat  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  fquare,  about  a foot  long  and  half  a foot  broad, 
with  a handle  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  longer  lides. 
The  method  of  making  the  teeth  is  as  follows : when  the 
wire  is  drawn  of  the  intended  fize,  a number  of  wires  is  cut 
iuto  proper  lengths  by  means  of  a gage,  and  then  doubled 
in  a tool  contrived  for  that  purpofe ; after  which  they  are 
bent  into  a proper  direftion  by  means  of  another  tool,  and 
they  are  then  fixed  in  tht  leather.  See  Carding,  Cloth, 
and  Cotton  ManufaBure. 

Cards  for  wool  in  England,  may  not  be  imported,  nor 
the  wire  taken  out  of  old  cards,  to  be  put  into  new  leather 
and  boards,  in  order  for  fale  ; upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  of 
the  value,  if  not  feized  ; but  may  be  amended  for  the  pro- 
prietor’s own  ufe,  or  for  tranfportation  only. 

CARV-p/aying.  See  Cards. 

CARDALENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Pliny. 

CARDAMENE,  or  Cardamina,  ar,  ifland  of  the 
Arabic  gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  feparated  by 
the  ifle  of  the  Magi  from  the  Trogloditic  territory,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

CARDAMlLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea  ; 14  miles  S.  W.  of  Militra. 

CARDAMINDUM,  in  Botany,  Few.  peruv.  3.  tab.  8. 
and  2.  tab.  42.  See  Tropaolum  magus  and peregrinum. 

CARD  AMINE,  ( nafocfvri,  a diminutive  of 
the  Greek  name  of  the  water-crefs,  the  nafturtium  of  the 
old  botanifls  ; fifymbrium  nafturtium  of  Linnaeus.)  Tourn. 
Cl.  5.  §.4.  gen.  5.  Linn.  gen.  812.  Schreb.  1088.  Willd. 
1237.  Ju^  239‘  Vent.  3.  105.  Gaert.  833.  Clafs  and  order, 
tetradynamiec  fdiquofa.  Nat.  Ord . filiquofte,  Linn,  crucifer  a, 
jTiff.  cruciform  of  Tournefort. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leafed  ; leaflets  oblong- 
egg-lhaped,  obtufe,  fomewhat  fpreading,  gibbous,  fmall, 
deciduous.  Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform  ; petals  inverfely 
egg-fhaped,  oblong,  wide-fpreading,  ending  in  eredl  claws, 
which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments 
fix,  awl-thaped ; of  thefe,  two  oppofite  ones  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  the  rell  a little  longer ; anthers  fmall, 
heart-fhaped,  oblong,  ereft.  Pijl.  Germ  flender,  cylin- 
drical, the  length  of  the  ilamens;  ftyle  nope;  ftigma  ob- 


tufely  headed,  entire.  Peric.  Silique  long,  the  fhape  of  a 
compreffed  cylinder,  two-celled,  two-valveS  ; valves  opening 
from  the  bafe  with  a fpring,  and  rolling  fpirally  backwards. 
Seeds  many,  roundilh. 

EiT.  Ch.  Valves  of  the  filique  opening  from  the  bafe  with 
a fpring,  and  rolling  fpirally  backwards.  Stigma  entire. 
Calyx  rather  gaping. 

Obf.  There  is  a variety  of  one  fpecies,  in  which  the  two 
(hotter  Ilamens  are  wanting. 

* Leaves fnnple. 

Sp.  1.  C.  bellid folia,  daify-leaved  or  alpine  crefs.  Linn. 
Sp.  Flora  Lapp.  Ed.  2.  222.  tab.  9.  fig.  2.  Flor.  dan. 
tab.  20.  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  1.  148.  tab.  17.  fig. .2.  “ Leaves 
egg-lhaped,  quite  entire,  only  a third  of  the  length  of  the 
petiole.”  Root  perennial,  fmall,  fomewhat  woody.  Stems 
fcarcely  two  inches  high,  eredl,  Ample,  few-flowered,  fmooth. 
Leaves  egg-(haped,  fmooth  ; radical  ones  on  long  petioles; 
flem  ones  nearly  fellile.  Flowers  in  a terminal  corymb  ; 
petals  white,  ereft,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Silique 
linear,  obtufe,  fmooth.  Dr.  Smith,  Flora  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p. 
697.  Much  obfcurity  hangs  over  this  fpecies.  Ray’s  C. 
pumila,  bellidis  folio,  generally  quoted  as  a fynonym,  Dr. 
Smith  fays,  certainly  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  is  probably 
arabis  ftridla.  The  only  real  authority  for  its  being  a native 
of  Great  Britain  is  Dr.  Withering,  who  had  fpecimens 
gathered  wild  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Milne.  All  that  he  fays 
of  it  is,  that  the  root  leaves  are  on  long  petioles,  and  that  in 
its  larger  growth  there  are  leaves  on  the  ilem,  but  rarely 
with  petioles.  Willdenow  defcribes  two  plants,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  but,  as  he  fuppofes,  diftinA  fpecies.  One 
with  the  flowering  ftem  not  longer  than  the  root-leaves,  and 
either  naked  or  with  one  or  two  leaves  on  long  petioles ; 
the  other  with  the  flower  ftem  longer  than  the  root-leaves, 
and  with  ftem-leaves  nearly  fellile.  The  former,  a native 
of  Lapland  and  Norway,  he  calls  bellidifolia ; the  latter,  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  he  calls  alpina.  La  Marck  makes  it  an 
arabis,  but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  the  arabis-  bellidifolia 
already  defcribed  in  this  work.  2.  C.  afarifolia,  afarabacca- 
leaved  crefs,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Nafturtium  mo«tanum,  afari 
folio;  Bocc.  Sic.  3.  tab.  3.  Herm.  Par.  tab.  203.  Rai 
hill.  816.  Nafturtium  alpinum,  paluftre  rotundifolium,  radice 
repente;  Morif.  hilt.  2.  p.  224.)  “ Leaves  Ample,  fome- 

what heart-fliaped.”  Root  perennial,  thick,  fending  out  nu- 
merous fibres.  Stems  about  fix  inches  high.  Leaves  petioled, 
a little  fcolloped,  fmooth.  Flowers  white.  Siliques  long, 
burfting  at  the  leall  touch  when  ripe.  It  poflefles  the  qua- 
lities of  fcnrvy-grafs  in  a greater  degree  than  the  other 
fpecies  of  cardamine,  and  is  often  fubftituted  for  it.  A 
native  of  Savoy,  Tufcany,  Ac.  3.  C.  nudicaulis , naked- 
llemmed  crefs,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  p.  273.  n.  43. 
“ Leaves  fimple,  lanceolate,  fcollop-toothed  ; Hems  naked!” 
Stems  about  nine  inches  high.  Leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  fmooth,  firm.  Siliques  flender,  llriated,  fmooth,  com- 
prefled  betweeh  the  feeds.  A native  of  Siberia.  4.  C. 
nivalis , Willd.  Pallas,  itin.  2.  App.  4.  113.  t.  u.  Germ, 
tom.  3.  PI.  17.  p.  264.  French.  Tranf.  “ Stem  and  root- 
leaves  fimple,  oblong,  toothed.  Whole  plant  fmooth. 
Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  lefiened  at  the  bafe  into  a 
petiole;  ftem-leaves  fefiile.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  Siliques 
reflexed.  5.  C.  petraa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Leaves  fimple, 
oblong,  toothed.’!  This  fpecies  is  omitted  by  La  Marck 
and  Willdenow.  Willdenow  fays  it  is  a dubious  plant, 
all  the  fynonyirc  certainly  belonging  to  arabis  hil'pida. 
This,  with  refpeA  to  the  Welfli  and  Scotch  fuppofed 
fynonyms,  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Smith.  But  on  his  au- 
thority we  have  retained  the  fpecies ; for  he  fpeaks  of  the 
true  Swedifh  C.  petrcea  of  Linnaeus  in  terms  implying  a 
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fatisfa&ory  acquaintance  with  the  plant,  which  we  prefume 
is  preferved  in  the  Linncean  herbarium.  See  Englifh 
Botany,  p.  469.  The  C.  petrsea  of  Lightfoot  is  there  de- 
fcribed,  and  figured  as  a new  fpecies  under  the  name  of  C. 
haftulata.  But  before  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Bri- 
tannica,  Dr.  Smith  was  convinced  that  it  is  properly  an 
arabis,  and  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  arabis  hifpida, 
and  of  the  Wehh  plant  mifcalled  A.  petraea,  by  Dillenius, 
Hudfon,  and  Withering.  As  fuch  it  appears  in  the  latter 
mafterly  work.  We  now  perceive  that  in  the  article 
arabis,  we  have  been  led  into  an  error  by  following  profeffor 
Marty n,  who  thought  the  ftridta  of  Hudfon,  and  the  hif- 
pida of  Linnaeus,  to  be  the  fame  plant. 

**  Leaves  ternate. 

6.  C.  refedifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Nafturtium  alpinum 
minus,  refedi  folio ; Bauh.  pin.  T04.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  tab. 
46.)  “ Lower  leaves  undivided  ; upper  ones  three-lobed 

and  winged.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  four  or  five  inches 
high,  (lender,  fmooth,  feeble.  Root-leaves  petioled,  egg- 
(haped  or  fpatula-fhaped,  entire.  Flowers  fmall,  white. 
Siliques  (lender,  an  inch  long.  It  has  fome  refemblance  to 
C.  bellidifolia,  but  is  conllantly  diftinguifhed  by  its  winged 
Item-leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  of  which  is  larger  than  the 
others.  Lam.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Swii's 
and  German  Alps.  7.  C.  trifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (Naftur- 
tium alpinum  trifidum ; Bauh.  pin.  104.)  “ Leaves  ter- 

nate, obtufe  ; (tern  almoft  naked.”  Roof  perennial.  Stems 
feveral,  fix  or  feven  inches  high.  Root-leaves  ternate; 
leaflets  a little  angular,  fmooth,  on  a reddifh  petiole;  flem- 
leaves  one  or  t wo  ; leaflets  narrow.  Flowers  white  or  red- 
difh, in  terminal  clutters.  Siliques  oblong,  fwollen  with  the 
feeds.  A native  of  the  Alps.  8.  C.fcutata,  Willd.  Thunb. 
Linn.  Soc.  Tranf.  2.  p.  399.  “ Leaves  ternate,  fcutate, 

curled  ; ftem  almoft  naked.”  Perennial.  A native  of  Japan. 
9.  C.  africana , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Tourn.  225.  Vahl.  Symb. 
2.  p.  77.  (Nafturtium  africanum  ; Herm.  Par.  202.  tab. 
202.  Pluk.  Aim.  152.  tab.  101.  f.  5.)  “ Leaves  ternate, 

acuminate  ; Hems  much  branched.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
nine  inches  or  a foot  high,  ere£t,  angular,  hairy.  1-eaves 
on  long  petioles  ; leaflets  petioled  ; the  terminal  one  large, 
bluntly  ferrated,  with  fcattered  hairs  about  the  veins. 
Flowers  in  corymbs  or  racemes,  fmall.  Siliques  an  inch  and 
half  long,  comprefled.  A native  of  Africa. 

***  Leaves  wingecl. 

10.  C.  chelidonia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Pallas  it.  3.  34.  Lour. 
Coch.  398.  (C.  glabra,  chelidonii  folio  ; Tourn.  Inft.  224. 
Sifymbrium  montanum  latirolium  : flore  purpureo,  Bar.  ic. 
156.  Nafturtium  Pyrenssorum,  Herm.  par.  tab.  204.) 
“ Leaves  winged  ; leaflets  in  fives,  gafhed.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  about  nine  inches  high,  nearly  fmooth,  with 
many  alcending  branches.  Leaflets , efpecially  the  terminal 
one,  remarkably  large,  roughifh,  with  (hort  hairs.  Flowers 
large,  purpliih  white,  in  terminal  corymbs,  lengthening  into 
(pikes ; petals  obtufe  or  (lightly  emarginate,  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Italy,  and 
Siberia.  11.  C.  thali3r aides , Willd.  La  Marck.  Allion 
ped,  tab.  57.  fig.  1.  (C.  Plumieri ; Vil.  delph.  3.  tab.  38. 
Nafturtium  thali&ri  folio;  Bocc.  Muf.  171.  tab.  116) 

“ Leaves  Ample,  ternate  and  winged ; leaflets  in  fives,  ob- 
tufe, three-lobed.”  Root  biennial.  Stems  about  four  in- 
ches high,  (lender.  Root-leaves  often  ternate,  on  rather 
long  petioles  ; terminal  leaflet  large,  three-lobed  ; lateral 
ones  irregularly  egg-(haped  ; upper  ftem-leaves  in  fives. 
Flowers  white,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Siliques  an 
inch  long,  (lender,  a little  comprefled,  with  eight  or  ten 
reddifh  feeds.  A native  of  Piedmont  and  Dauphiny.  12. 
C.  macrophylla , Willd.  (C.  chelidonia,  Pal.  it.  3,  p.  34.  Le- 


pich.it.  1.  p.  243.  Sifymbrium  pinnis  ovatis  ferratis  ; Gmef. 
Sib.  3.  tab.  6)2.)  “ Leaves  winged  ; leaflets  in  fives  or  fevens, 
egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  unequally  toothed.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  a foot  high.  A native  of  Siberia.  *3.  C.  im- 
patiens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Eng.  Bot.  PI.  80.  “ Leaves  winged,, 
ftipulate  ; leaflets  moftly  gafhed,  numerous  ; petals  cadu- 
cous ; filiques  ereft.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  remarkably  ftiff  in  its  general  habit, 
upright,  more  or  lcfs  zig-zag,  angular,  hollow,  fmooth 
Leaves  alternate,  nearly  fmooth,  pale,  extended  at  the  bafe 
into  two  narrow,  acute,  Angularly  ciliated  ftipules  not  found 
in  any  other  known  fpecies.  Flowers  fmall,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  foon  falling  off,  fo  that  the  plant  has  been 
thought  to  be  without  petals  by  Linnaeus,  Pollich,  and 
Leers.  A native  of  mountainous  countries  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  : about  Matlock  bath  in  Derbyfhire,  Kilnfay 
cragg  in  Wharfdale,  Yorkfhire,  and  plentifully  in  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland.  It  is  fcarce  in  the  fouth  of 
England,  but  we  gathered  it  laft  fummer  ( 1803)  about  the 
(kirts  of  Wichberry  wood,  near  Hagley,  Worcelterfhire.  14. 
C.  parviflora , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Leaves  winged  without  fti- 
pules : leaflets  lanceolate,  obtufe.”  Root  annual.  Stem  (horter 
and  lefs  acutely  angular  than  that  of  C.  impatiens.  Petals  not 
caducous.  Siliques  ereCt,  on  horizontal  peduncles.  If  two  fpe- 
cies have  not  been  defcribed  by  different  authorsunder  the  fame 
name,  the  leaflets  of  the  upper  ftem-leaves  vary  in  being  either 
lanceolate  or  linear,  perfectly  entire,  or  a little  toothed.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  what  feveral  Englifh  and  German 
botanills  have  taken  for  the  parviflora  is  only  a variety  of  hir- 
futa.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  Siberia.  13. 
C.  penfylvanica , Willd.  “Leaves  winged;  leaflets  angularly 
toothed,  obtufe.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  ereft, 
branched.  Leaflets  five  or  feven,  with  two  large  teeth  on 
each  fide,  giving  them  an  angular  appearance  ; thofe  on  the 
higheft  leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  perfectly  entire  ; the  ter- 
minal one  wedge-lhaped,  often  trilid.  Siliques  narrow,  ereft. 
16.  C . graca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Leaves  winged  ; leaflets  pal- 
mate, equal,  petioled.”  Root  annual.  Stems  'five  or  fix 
inches  high,  (lender,  branched.  Leaflets  from  feven  to  thir- 
teen, petioled,  obtufe,  cut  into  three  or  four  lobes,  fo  as  to 
appear  palmate.  Siliques  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  long, 
(traight,  comprefled,  (word  ihaped.  A native  of  Sicily, 
Corlica,  and  the  Grecian  iflands.  17.  C.  lnrfuta , Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  Hal.  helv.  n.  472.  Eng.  bot.  492.  “ Leaves  winged  r 
leaflets  roundifh,  obtufely  angular,  petioled.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  from  three  to  twelve  inches  high,  more  or  lefs  zig-zag, 
clothed  with  fcattered  prominent  hairs.  In  moil!  lituations, 
and  efpecially  in  wet  ditches,  it  rifes  to  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  and  has,  we  believe,  conftantly  fix  ftamens,  and  a 
ftrong,  rather  unpleafant  fmell  and  tafte.  On  dryifti  ditch- 
banks,  and  in  fallow  fields  where  it  often  occurs,  its  ftem  is 
much  (horter,  and  its  flowers  have  only  four  ftamens,  but  it's 
root-leaves  are  often  veryiuxuriant,  yet  confiderably  milder,  and 
are  a good  ingredient  in  a fpring  fallad.  Linnaeus’s  fpecific  cha- 
racter was  formed  from  the  latter  variety,  whence  Withering 
and  Lightfoot  miftook  the  former  for  his  parviflora,  which  has 
not  been  found  in  England;  and  Withering,  after  he  difeovered 
his  error,  thought  it  a new  fpecies  which  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  Botanical  Arrangement  he  called  flexuofa.  Dr.  Smith 
firft  determined  them  to  be  one  fpecies ; and  in. confirmation 
of  his  judgment,  we  once  found,  in  a kind  of  intermediate 
fituation  between  wet  and  dry,  feveral  fpecimens  which  had. 
tetrandrous,  hexandrous,  and,  in  two  or  three  inftances, 
pentandrous  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  18.  C.  latifo - 
Ha,  Willd.  Vahl.  Symb.  2.  p.  qq.  “ Leaves  winged ; 
leaflets  five,  fomevvhat  angularly  toothed,  fmooth.”  Whole 
plant  fmooth.  Stem  a foot  high,  Ample,  afeending.  Leaves 
6 petioled,. 
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petioled,  remote  ; leaflets  oblong,  unequal  at  their  margin, 
with  one  or  two  teeth.  Flowers  in  a corymb,  numerous; 
peduncles  an  inch  long;  leaves  of  the  calyx  oblong,  with  a 
membranous  edge  ; petals  three  times  the  length  of  the  ca- 
lyx, purple,  (lightly  emarginate.  Vahl.  A native  of  Spain, 
in.  C.  pratenfis.  Ladies-finock,  cuckow-flower,  milk-maid. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  tab.  40.  Mart. 
Flor.  init.  tab.  40.  Mart.  Flor.  inft.  tab.  95.  Woodv. 
Med.  tab.  30.  Eng.  but.  776.  Flor.  Dan.  tab. 
1039.  “Leaves  winged:  radical  leaflets  roundifh,  tliofe 
on  the  ftem  lanceolate.”  Root  perennial,  frequently 
toothed  in  forne  degree  like  that  of  coral-wort.  Stem  about 
afoot  high,  ereft,  (tiff,  funple.  Leaves  winged  : root  ones 
on  long  petioles,  fomewhat  lyre(haped  ; leaflets  feme  what 
hairy  ; ftem  ones  fefiile,  alternate  ; leaflets  fmooth,  chan- 
nelled, generally  entire.  Flowers  large,  purplifh  or  white, 
in  a handfome  terminal  corymb,  becoming  double  by  culti- 
vation. The  colour  and  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the  ftyle 
rather  more  lengthened  than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  Carda- 
mine,  and  above  all  a tendency  of  the  leaves  in  wet  fliady 
places  to  bear  bulbs,  (hew  an  affinity  to  the  genus  Dentaria 
or  coral-wort.  It  has  the  fame  fenfible  qualities  as  the  Sifym- 
brium  nafturtium  or  water  crefs,  but  in  a very  inferior  de- 
gree. The  flowers  have  obtained  a place  in  the  Biitiflr 
Pharmacopoeias  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who 
recommended  them  to  be  taken  internally  in  fpafmodic  dip- 
orders  : they  have  even  been  faid  to  cure  the  epilepfy,  but 
experience  has  not  confirmed  their  reputation.  They  were 
prefcribed  dried,  which  Dr.  Smith  cblerves,  is  not  an  advan- 
tageous ftate  for  plants  of  this  natural  order.  See  Dr. 
Smith  in  Englifh  botany,  and  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany. 
A native  of  wet  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  20. 
C.  amara,  bitter  crefs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond. 
fafc.  3.  tab.  39.  Eng.  Bot.  1000.  “ Leaves  winged  : root 

leaflets  roundilh,  ftem  ones  angularly  toothed.  Stem  taking 
root  at  the  bafe.  Anthers  violet-coloured.”  Root  peren- 
nial, toothed.  Stems  procumbent  at  the  bafe,  and  taking 
root  in  the  mud,  then  upright,  a foot  high  or  more,  fome- 
■what  zig-zag.  Leaves  nearly  fmooth.  Flowers  large,  white 
or  cream-coloured  ; ftyle  a little  elongated  and  oblique. 
Found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  fo  common  as  the  preceding.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  about  London,  of  the  Aire,  Eure,  and 
other  rivers  in  Yorkfhire,  King-ftreet  meadows  near  Nor- 
wich, and  in  Scotland.  21.  C.  granulofa,  Willd.  Allioji, 
pedem.  (Nafturtium  pratenfe  odoratum  radice  granulis  tu- 
berofa  ; Bauh.  pin.  104.)  “ Root-leaves  Ample,  roundifh, 

on  long  petioles  ; ftem-leaves  winged  ; leaflets  lanceolate  ; 
root  granulated.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  near  half  a foot 
high,  ere£t,  Ample.  Root-leaves  entire,  decurrent  into  the 
petiole  : ftem-leaflets  obtufe,  entire.  Flowers  white  ; petals 
obtufe,  not  emarginated,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
A native  of  meadow's  near  Turin.  22.  C.  virg/nica,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  (Alyirum,  Gron.  virg.  1.  p.  170.  Nafturtium  bur- 
Pe  paftoris  folio:  Pink.  Aim.  231.  tab.  -101.  fig.  4.) 
“ Leaves  winged  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  one-toothed  at  the 
bafe.”  Root-leaves  fpread  into  a circle  ; leaflets  numerous, 
almoft  imbricated ; ftem-leaves  few,  often  linear,  entire. 
La  Marck  thinks  it  a true  Arabis.  A native  of  Virginia. 
2;.  C.  Jiarmentofa , Forft.  Flor.  aultral,  n.  529.  ' Found  by 
Forfter  in  the  ifland  of  Teautea  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  varieties  of  pratenfis  and  amara  wdth  double  flowers 
may  be  readily  propagated  by  parting  the.roots.  They  thrive 
belt  in  fhady  fituations. 

Cardamine  a/pina  3- minima ; Cluf.  hift.  See  Lepidium 

illpinum. 

Cardamine  piijtlla  jaxatilis  montana  difeoides  ; Col.  eeph. 
tab.  273.  See  Lepidium petraum. 


Cardamine  Jlolonfera  ; Scop.  Flor.  Carn.  and  Martyn’* 
Miller.  See  Arabis  Ha/leri. 

CARDAMOM:  for  the  botanical  characters,  fee  Amo- 
mum  cardamomum  and  repens. 

The  Cardaraomums  imported  into  Europe  have  been 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets,  Majus,  Medium, 
and  Minus  : but  the  fpecies  from  which  the  two  former 
are  produced  have  been  fo  imperfeCtly  deferibed,  and 
their  botanical  hiftory  is  fo  confufed,  that  nothing  de- 
cifive  can  be  faid  concerning  them.  One  of  the  three  is 
probably  the  Cardamomum  of  Linnaeus.  The  feeds  of  the 
Minus,  which  are  now  generally  preferred  for  medical  purpo- 
fes,  are  faid  by  Sonnerat  to  be  the  produce  of  his  A.  re- 
pens, difeovered  by  him  on  a mountain  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, where  it  grows  fo  plentifully  as  to  fupply  all  India 
with  its  feeds,  and  which  on  that  account  is  called  the 
mountain  of  Cardamoms.  It  is  figured  in  Woodvillt’s  me- 
dieal  botany.  They  are  brought  to  Europe  in  their  na- 
tural hufk  or  pod,  without  which  they  would  lofe  a part  of 
their  flavour, .and  this  ia  divided  internally  into  three  cells, 
m each  of  which  are  contained  two  rows  of  triangular  feeds, 
brownifh  on  the  outlide  and  white  within.  Thefe  feeds 
have  an  extremely  grateful  aromatic  fmell,  and  when  chewed, 
they  impart  a glowing  warmth,  and  grateful  pungency  to 
the  mouth.  Their  virtue  is  extracted  both  by  alcohol  and 
by  water  ; the  former  giving  a clear,  the  latter  a turbid  fo- 
lution,  both  y'ellowilh.  The  watery  infufion  is  highly  mu- 
cilaginous. When  thefe  feeds,  previoufly  bruifed,  are  diftilled 
with  water,  a fmall  quantity  ot  efiential  oil,  about  Wth  of 
the  weight  of  the  leeds,  on  an  average,  may  be  feparated, 
and  in  this  feem  to  refide  all  the  aromatic  qualities.  It  is 
of  a pale  yellow,  very  acrid,  and  ftrongly  fmellirtg  of  the 
cardamom.  The  watery  folution  infpiffated  yields  a gummy- 
refinous  extraCt;  the  Ipirituous  folution  . gives  a rvlinous 
extraft  much  lefs  in  quantity.  Neither  of  them  are  ufed. 

Cardamom  is  one  of  the  moft  grateful  of  the  mild  aro- 
matics,  and  is  ufed  either  to  flavour  other  medicines,  or  as  a 
ftimulant  and  cordial.  It  agrees  in  general  particularly  well 
with  dyfpeptic  ftomachs,  and  prevents  the  griping  or  nau- 
feating  effeCis  of  many  of  the  faline  or  other  purgatives. 
A tinCture  is  made  of  it  both  Ample  and  compounded  with 
carraway,  cinnamon,  and  cochineal.  Cardamom  alfo  enters 
the  compofition  of  fome  other  aromatic  preparations. 

The  feeds  of  the  Cardamomum  Majus , dei-uminated  alfo 
Grana  Paradifi  or  Marieguetta,  Greater  Cardamon  Seeds,  are 
hard  red difli -brawn  angular  feeds,  much  larger  than  the  lalt  - 
mentioned,  about  the  fize  of  radifh  feeds,  generally  imported 
without  the  hulk,  from  the  Eall  Indies.  The  fmell  and 
flavour  of  thefe  are  much  lefs  aromatic  and  grattful  than  thole 
of  the  leffer  feeds,  and  the  tafte  is  hot,  biting,  and  fome- 
what coarfe.  It  yields  an  elfcntial  oil  not  very  acrid,  but 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  folutions  are  both  highly  pungent. 
Thefe  feeds  are  but  little  ufed.  See  Lewis’s  “ Materia 
Medica,”  and  Woodville’s  Medical  Botanv. 

CARDAMUM,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  fituate  in  the 
palfage  from  Malacca  to  the  ltraits  of  Sincapore,  or  South 
end  of  Malacca  ltraits. 

CARDAMYLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mefie- 
nia,  almoft  foutb  of  Gerenia.  It  was  one  of  the  feven  cities 
which  Agamemnon  wilhed  to  prefent  to  Achilles.  Paufa- 
nias  fpeaks  highly  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  a llatue  of 
Apollo  “ Cariieus,”  the  worfhip  of  whom  was  common  to 
all  the  Dorians.  This  town  was  detached  by  Auguftus 
from  Melfenia,  but  afterwards  reftored  to  its  original  mailers, 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

CARDAN,  Jerom,  in  Biography,  a voluminous  philofo- 
phical  and  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Pavia  Sept.  24th, 
1501.  His  father,  who  was  an  eminent  civilian,  and  a diitin- 
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guiffied  fcholar  at  Milan,  took  the  charge  of  his  education, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  he  particularly  inftrudled 
him  in  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  judicial,  aftrology. 
He  is  raid  not  to  have  been  born  in  wedlock,  and  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  his  own  life  he  fays,  his  mother,  when 
pregnant  with  him,  endeavoured  to  deftroy  him,  by  procur- 
ing abortion.  She  was  a woman  of  ftrong  paffions,  and  he 
probably  derived  from  her  that  verfatility  of  difpofition,  and 
violence  of  temper,  which  prevented  his  reaping  the  advan- 
tages he  might  have  obtained  from  his  genius  and  learning. 
At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  where 
he  profecuted  his  medical  and  philofophical  ftudies  with 
fuccefs  ; he  then  went  to  Padua,  in  1524,  and  in  1525  he 
took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  medicine.  In  1529  he  repaired 
to  Milan,  but  was  fome  time  before  he  acquired  any  credit 
in  his  profeffion  ; he  was  therefore  reduced  to  great  difficul- 
ties. Plis  firft  appointment  was  that  of  pro  ft  (for  of  mathe- 
matics, for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  a few  years 
after,  viz.  in  1539,  he  wa3  admitted  a member  of  the  medical 
college  in  that  city.  This  brought  him  into  notice  ; but 
that  he  was  not  at  peace  with  his  brethren,  appears  by  his 
two  firft  publications,  “ De  malo  recentiorum  Medico- 
rum  medendi  ufu,”  Venet.  1536;  and  “ Contradicentium 
Medicorum  Libri  duo,”  Lyons,  1548 : in  the  firft.  he  fe- 
verely  cenfures  the  practice  of  his  cotemporaries  ; in  the  other 
the  inconfiftent  and  often  contradictory  accounts  of  the  fame 
dil'eafe,  given  by  the  moil  accredited  writers,  even  among 
the  ancients.  In  1547  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Vefalius,  invited  him  to  accept  the  office  of 
a proftlfor  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  with  a handfome 
falary  ; the  offer  was,  however,  refufed,  his  time,  we  may 
prefume,  being  now  more  advantageoufly  employed  in  prac- 
tice. The  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  this  way  occafioned 
his  being  fent  for  to  Scotland,  about  this  time,  to  attend 
Hamilton,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the 
regent,  who  was  affiidted  with  afthma,  for  which  he  had  be- 
fore tried  the  affillance  of  the  phyficians  to-  the  king  of 
France,  and  the  emperor,  but  without  receiving  anv  benefit. 
Cardan  was  more  fuccefsful,  for  by  the  end  of  about  two  or 
three  months  the  archbiihop  was  fo  much  relieved,  as  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  having  received  a 
large  remuneration  for  his  fervices,  and  liberal  offers  to  re- 
tain him  in  Scotland.  On  his  return  he  paffed  through 
London,  and  is  laid  to  have  caff  the  nativity  of  our  king, 
Edward  VI.  ; but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  foretold  the  (liort 
date  of  that  monarch’s  exiftence.  At  Milan  he  continued 
to,  refide  until  1559,  his  time  bting  employed  in  the  practice 
©f  medicine,  and  in  teaching  mathematics;  from  1559  to 
1562  he  refided  at  Pavia,  being  invited  to  accept  the  chair 
©f  profeffor  in  medicine  there  ; and  from  1362  to  1570,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  filled  a fimilar  office.  He  was  now, 
for  what  caule  we  are  not  informed,  thrown  into  prifon,  but 
as  he  was  foon  liberated,  we  may  fuppofe  for  no  very  ferious 
offence  ; for  though  haughty  and  turbulent,  he  teems  gene- 
rally^to  have  adted  with  fufficient  caution,  as  in  whatever 
country  he  refided,  he  was  never  ferioufly  embroiled  with  the 
! church  or  ftate.  It  appears,  alfo,  that  lie  had  the  faculty 
of  attracting  the  notice,  and  procuring  the  friendihip  ©f 
thofe  perfons  who,  by  their  wealth  or  power,  were  molt  able 
to  fupport  him,  but  by  the  waywardnefs  of  his  difpofition  he 
foon  loft  their  favour  ; hence  he  was  always  in  a ftate  of  in- 
digence, which  he  relieved  by  fending  to  the  prefs  fome 
bafty  effufions,  which  had  no  more  of  his  care  than  it  coft 
him  to  write  them  over.  His  works,  therefore,  which  were 
collected  after  his  death,  and  which  fill  ten  maffive  folio  vo- 
lumes, confift  of  fuch  a confufed  and  undigefted  medley, 
that  it  would  require  more  labour  to  put  them  into  order 
than  their  intrinfie  value  would  compenfate.  Soon  after  be- 


ing releafed  from  prifon,  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome,  was  made 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  there,  and  affigned  a 
penfion  bv  the  pope,  which  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Sept.  21ft  1576.  It  has  been  laid,  that  he  ftarved 
himlelf,  in  order  to  verify  his  own  prediction  of  the  time  of 
his  death  ; but  this  is  improbable,  becaufe  he  had  long  be- 
fore acknowledged  the  failure  of  a fimilar  prediction.  Tim- 
anus,  however,  relates  (lib.  62.  p.  155.),  that  this  faCt  was 
believed.  Scaliger  afferts  it ; and  it  is  Paid  that  his  father  died 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  1524.  Of  him  it  is  alfo  faid,  that 
Ids  eyes  were  white  ; and  that  he  faw  in  the  night  time,  and 
could  fee  without  fpeCtacles.  Cardan  “ De  Vita  propria,” 
p.  10.  His  reigning  paffion,  if  we  believe  his  own  account, 
was  a defire  to  acquire  and  communicate  knowledge. 
Though  a large  portion  of  -his  life  was  paffed  in  a ftate  of 
indigence,  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  deprefs  his  fpirits.  He 
confidered  knowledge,  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  con- 
feious  he  had  a large  (hare,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  wealth. 
That  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  or  of  his 
value  to  the  community,  feems  evident  by  the  following, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  himfelf,  and  intended  as 
his  epitaph  : 

“ Non  me  terra  teget,  ecelo  fed  raptus  in  alto, 

Illuftris  vivam,  dotla  per  ora  virum. 

Quidquid  venturis  IpeCtabit  Phoebus  in  annis, 
Cardanus  nofeet,  nomen  et  ufque  fuum.” 

Vanity  feems  to  have  been  with  Cardan  a predominant  paf» 
fion  ; for  though  with  apparent  franknefs  he  recites  the  va- 
rious adventures  of  his  life,  which  {hew  the  inconftancy  o£ 
his  temper,  he  neverthelefs  conceals  or  palliates  others,  which 
are  more  difhonourable.  AddiCted  from  his  youth  to  judicial 
aftrology,  he  pretends  to  deduce,  by  means  of  his  {kill  in 
this  fcience,  from  the  imaginary  influence  of  celeftial  bodies,, 
an  apology  for  the  licentioufntfs  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  his  conduCt.  Such  was  his  confidence  in 
the  conclufions  furniftied  by  this  art,  that  in  his  treatife  en- 
titled “ Exphcatio  Geniturse,”  or  a calculation  of  nativity, 
he  hazards  many  predictions  concerning  his  own  character 
and  fortune,  as  well  as  others  that  related  to  Jefus  ChriiL 
Whilft  he  acknowledges  a propenfity  to  irreiigion,  and  ad- 
vances fome  fentiments  that  fubject  him  to  the  fufpicion,  if 
not  to  the  direct  charge,  of  atheifm,  he  juftly  incurs  the  re- 
proach of  credulity  and  fuperftition.  Having  been  accuf- 
tomed,  in  confequence  of  his  father’s  inflruction,  at  eight  in. 
the  morning  on  every  firft  of  Apiil  to  repeat  a prayer  and  an 
Ave,  he  conceived  that  he  was  thus  fecure  of  obtaining  any 
favour  be  ffiould  aik.  From  numerous  prodigies  that  occui  red,, 
both  deeping  and  waking,  he  pretended  to  infer  what  ffiould 
befal  him  ; and  he  fometimes  feems  to  intimate,  that,- like 
Socrates,  he  was  attended  by  a particular  genius.  Whilft  he 
boafts  of  certain  fupernatural  gifts  tlrat  were  bellowed  upon 
him,  he  mud  either  be  confcious  of  wilful  falfehood,  or  labour 
under  a fanatical  derangement  of  the  underftanding.  In- 
deed, many  have  iuppoftd  that  the  preponderance  of  his 
imagination  over  his  judgment  did  actually  produce  a fpecics 
of  infanity..  At  the  fame  time  he  affected  Angularities  of 
drefs  and  of  behaviour,  which  feemed  to  indicate  a degree  of 
ftudied  artifice  and  impofture.  Under  the  influence  of 
ftrong  paffions,  he  was  frequently  betrayed,  notwjthftanding 
his  diftinguiffied  abilities  and  erudition,  into  errors  of  judg- 
ment and  irregularities  of  conduct,  which  tamiffied  the  luftie. 
of  his  other  laudable  qualities,  depreciated  bis  character,  and 
proved  cccafions  of  perplexity  and  unbappinefs  to  himlelf. 
Thefe  errors  and  irregularities  aggravated,  in  no  fmall  degree 
his  domeftic  diftrefs.  One  of  lus  fons  married  a woman, 
deftitute  both  of  fortune  and  reputation,  and  determined  to 
get  rid  of  her  by  poifon,  he  was  convicted,  condemned,  and. 
executed.  Cardan  attempted  to  juftify  this  atrocious  crime, 
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on  the  ground  of  the  wife’s  infidelity  ; and  pretends  that  the 
divine  vengeance  purfued  the  judges  of  his  fon  for  their  fen- 
tence  again  ft  him.  Another  ion  behaved  fo  ill,  that  he  was 
obliged  to imprifon,  and  at  length  to  difeard  and  difinherithim. 

In  his  medical  profefficn,  Cardan  was  a fagacious  obferver, 
and  an  induftrious  collector  of  fails ; but  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  fo  boaftful  and  fo  credulous,  as  to  claim  little  or  rio  confi- 
dence. He  wrote  on  every  branch  of  medicine  ; but  the 
volumes  in  which  he  treats  of  natural  hiftory,  which  give 
accounts  of  extraordinary  cures,  or  deferiptions  of  unufual 
or  preternatural  produftions,  have  been  received  with  the 
created  favour,  and  have  been  the  mod  frequently  reprint- 
ed. His  accounts,  however,  under  thefe  heads,  muft  not 
be  always  implicitly  admitted;  the  greater  part  of  thefe  will 
be  found  in  his  treatife  “ De  Varietate  Rerum,”  fob  Baf. 
ji Jjo,  and  again  1557.  In  his  “Commentaries  on  the 
Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,”  1553,  4to.  Patav.  he  records 
a cafe  of  a wound  in  the  pericardium,  in  which  the  patient 
recovered,  and  of  a perfon  who  loft  a portion  of  the  brain, 
equal  in  fize  to  a hen’s  egg.  The  man  lived  three  years  af- 
ter the  accident,  but  in  a ftate  of  fatuity.  In  his  “ Domo 
ruftica,”  Stralh.  1589,  fol.  he  deferibes  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  cattle,  with  the  manner  of  treating  them.  The  8th 
book  of  his  treatife  “ De  Subtilitate,”  publiftied  1550,  is 
entirely  botanical,  and  contains  deferiptions  of  numerous 
plants,  then  firft  introduced  into  Italy.  In  his  “ De  Chinee 
et  Sarfaparilke  Radicibus,”  8vo.  15 66,  he  deferibes  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  decodlion  of  thofe  roots,  and  of 
adminiftering  them.  In  his  “ Opufcula  Artem  Medicam 
exercentibus  utilifiima,”  are  fome  curious  obfervations  on 
the  external  application  of  cold  water,  which  he  had  wit- 
nefled  in  Scotland  ; and  extraordinary  praifes  of  the  internal 
rife  of  the  pure  element  in  fevers  and  other  difeafes.  His 
•“  Ars  curandi  parva,  quae  eft  abfolutifiima  medendi  Metho- 
dus,”  Bafil,  1566,  2 vols.  gives  his  general  method  of  cure 
in  difeafes,  with  many  particular  obfervations.  His  “ Opus 
novum  de  Sanitate  tuenda  ac  Vita  producenda,”  a pofthu- 
mous  work,  publifhed  in  1580,  fol.  contains  a copious  enu- 
meration of  articles  of  diet,  and  of  diredlions  for  the  mode 
of  living,  blended  with  much  idle  and  fuperftitious  matter. 
For  an  account  of  his  other  medical  works.  See.  fee  Haller 
Bib.  Med.  pradt.  chirurg.  anat.  et  botan.  or  Floy’s  Didl. 
Hiftor.  The  cures  which  he  undertook  to  perform  by  fe- 
cret  charms,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  invifible  fpirits,  gained 
for  him  with  the  vulgar,  the  reputation  of  a magician  ; but 
in  reality  they  were  only  evidences  of  a mind  infatuated  by 
fuperftition. 

In  mathematical  fcience  Cardan  claims  a tribute  of  more 
unreftrifted  commendation.  In  algebra  particularly  lie  chal- 
lenges the  honour  of  having  made  fome  important  difeove- 
ries; though  his  pretenfions,  as  an  original  inventor,  have 
been  contelted  by  Tartaglia.  Thefe  difeoveries  are  contain- 
ed in  the  10th  book  of  his  Arithmetical  writings,  which  was 
publifhed' at  Milan  in  the  year  1545.  See  Algebra.  In 
order  to  juftify  Tartaglia’s  prior  claim,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  in  a trial  of  fkill  with  Antonio  Maria  del  Fiore  or 
Florido,  he  had  difeovered  the  general  theory  of  equations 
of  the  third-degree.  The  occafion  of  it  was  this : Florido 
had  received  from  his  mafter  Scipion  Ferreo,  about  30 
years  before,  a general  rule  for  refolving  a particular  cafe  of 
cubic  equations,  expreffed  by  x3  4*  l x ==  c.  Prefuming  on 
this  difeovery,  Florido  provoked  Tartaglia  into  a conteft, 
in  which  each  fliould  propofe  to  the  other  30  queftions  ; and 
he  who  firft  refolved  them  within  a limited  time,  was  to  win 
the  propofed  wager.  Tartaglia,  eight  days  before  the  ftipu- 
lated  time,  difeovered  not  only  the  mode  of  refolving  the 
cafe  of  Florido,  viz.  x3  -j-  b x = c,  but  alfo  ,the  cafe  x3  .= 


lx  -\-e.  On  the  day  of  meeting,  Tartaglia  refolved  all  his 
adverfary’s  queftions  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  without  re- 
ceiving one  anfwer  from  Florido  in  return.  Accordingly, 
the  wager  was  decided  in  his  favour,  and  he  generoufly°re- 
mitted  the  forfeit  incurred  by  Florido.  Cardan,,  who  was 
preparing  a large  work  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geome- 
try, having  heard  of  Tartaglia’s  difeoveries  in  cubic  equa- 
tions, was  very  anxious  for  obtaining  his  rules  of  folution. 
that  he  might  infert  them  in  his  propofed  work.  After 
feveral  urgent  invitations,  lie  at  length  prevailed  on  Tartao-- 
lia  to  pay  him  a vifit  at  Milan  in  the  year  1539  ; and  in&a 
conference,  induced  this  mathematician  to  furnifh  him  with 
his  rule,  which  he  did  in  27  rude  Italian  verfes : but  he 
firft  exacted  from  Cardan  a promife  on  oath  that  he  would 
not  publifti  what  he  difclofed  to  him.  Some  difficulty  af- 
terwards occurring  in  the  explication  of  thefe  verfes,  and  in 
the  ufe  of  the  rule  conveyed  by  them,  Cardan  obtained  from 
Tartaglia  the  folution  he  requefted.  For  fome  time  Cardan 
kept  his  promife,  though  not  without  fome  fufpicions  on 
the  part  of  Tartaglia,  with  regard  to  his  integrity.  At 
length,  however,  when  in  1545  he  publifhed  his  work  en- 
titled “ Ars  magna,”  he  inferted  in  it  the  folution  of  Tar- 
taglia, attributing  it  to  the  inventor.  Tartaglia  complained 
of  Cardan’6  violation  of  faith  ; and  he  juftified  himt'elf  by 
faying,  that  the  additions  which  he  had  made  to  Tartaglia’s 
method  of  folution,  gave  him  a right  to  publifti  it.  To  this 
purpofe  Montucla  obferves,  that  Cardan  had  in  fadl  the 
merit  of  partly  extending,  and  much  illuftrating  the  theory 
of  Tartaglia.  The  difpute  between  them  was  long  and 
acrimonious,  and  terminated  only  with  the  life  of  Tartaglia 
in  1557'  The  rules  which  occafioned  this  conteft,  have, 
however,  retained  the  name  of  Cardan  : although  it  would 
be  more  equitable  to  give  them  the  tide  of  the  formula  of 
Tartaglia,  iince  they  were  originally  his.  For  a further 
account  of  this  controverfy,  and  of  the  letters  that  patted 
between  the  difputants,  we  refer  to  Montucla’s  Hift.  Ma- 
them.  tom.  i.  p.  591,  &c.  and  Hutton’s  Math.  Didl.art.  Al- 
gebra. 

The  philofophical  notions  of  Cardan,  both  as  they  refpeft 
matter  and  mind,  are  principally  detailed  in  his  works  “ De 
Subtilitate,”  and  “ De  Varietate  Rerum  but  they  are  fo 
blended  with  fanatical  vifions,  and  themoft  extravagant  and 
delirious  effnfions  of  myftical  folly,  and  fo  ill  digefted  and' 
arranged,  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  explained  or  under- 
stood. They  form  a kind  of  confufed  medley,  diftinguifti- 
ed  more  by  an  affedlation  of  novelty  and  Angularity,  and  br 
the  indulgence  of  an  unbridled  imagination,  than  by  a found 
and  diferiminating  judgment  ; and  for  want  of  methodical 
arrangement,  they  contribute  little  to  the  promotion  of  im- 
portant and  ufeful  fcience.  They  are,  however,  occafionally 
intermixed  with  experiments  and  obfervations  on  natural 
phenomena  ; and  they  are  chiefly  ufeful  as  by  the  freedom 
and  boldnefs  with  which  the  author  divulged  them,  they 
ferve  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the  fetters  of  an- 
cient authority.  Upon  the  whole,  Cardan,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  variety  and  apparent  originality  of  his  writings, 
muft  be  ranked  among  the  unfuccefsful  adventurers  in  phi* 
lofophy.  Of  his  peculiar  dogmas,  the  following  may  ferve 
as  a ipecimen.  “ Primary  matter,  which  remains  immu- 
tably the  fame,  fills  every  place,  whence,  without  the  anni- 
hilation of  matter,  there  can  be  no  vacuum.  Three  prin- 
ciples fubfift  every  where  ; matter,  form,  and  mind.  There 
are  in  matter  three  kinds  of  motion  ; the  firft,  from  form 
to  element ; the  fecond,  the  reverfe  of  this ; the  third,  .the 
defeent  of  heavy  bodies.  The  elements,  or  paffive  princi- 
ples are  three ; water,  earth,  and  air ; for  naturally  all 
things  are  cold,  that  is,  deftitute  of  heat.  ’The  agent  in 
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nature  is  celeftial  heat ; the  air,  being  expofed  to  the  attion 
of  the  folar  rays,  is  perpetually  in  motion.  The  moon,  and  all 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  are  luminous  from  themfelves.  The 
heavens-  are  animated  by  an  ever  adtive  principle,  and  are 
* therefore  never  quiefcent.  Man,  having  mind  as  well  as  foul, 
is  not,  an  animal.  The  difpoiitions  of  men  are  produced,  and 
all  moral  affairs  are  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  dars. 
The  mind  is  univerfally  diffufed,  and  though  it  appears 
multiplied,  is  but  one ; it  is  extrinfically,  and  fora  time,  at- 
tached to  human  bodies,  but  never  perifhes.” 

In  his  book  above-mentioned,  “ De  Subtilitate,”  Cardan 
compares  the  dogmas  of  various  religions,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  them,  and  it  is  faid,  puts  the  weaker  in  the  mouth 
of  the  C'nriftian.  The  works  of  Cardan,  treating  of  meta- 
phyfics,  logic,  natural  philofophy,  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  morals,  were  colledbed  by  Spon,  and  publifhed  in  ten 
volumes  folio,  Leyd.  1663.  Of  his  numerous  and  multifa- 
rious publications,  one  reafon  is  afligned  from  his  own  con- 
feffion,  that  his  poverty  induced  him  to  fill  up  his  (fleets, 
with  which  he  fupplied  his  bookfeller  at  a fixed  price,  with 
any  thing  that  occurred  to  him.  To  this  circumflance 
fome  have  afcribed  the  various  difcuffions  and  confequent 
obfcurity  that  have  puzzled  his  readers.  He  was  attacked 
with  much  acrimony  by  feveral  writers,  and  particularly  by 
J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  is  faid  to  have  envied  his  philofophical 
reputation  and  medical  fuccefs.  Brucker’s  Hid.  Phil,  by 
Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  518.  Gen.  DidE  Mofheim  E.  H.  vol. 
iv.  p.  163.  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  pradt.  Chirurg.  Anat. 
et  Botan.,  et  Eloy.  DidE  Hidor. 

CARDANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on  the  Arno. 

CARD  ASS,  a fort  of  card,  proper  for  carding  flocks  of 
filk,  to  make  cappadine  of  it.  It  is  alfo  the  name  which 
the  French  give  to  thofe  flocks  of  filk. 

Cardasses  is  alfo  the  name  which,  in  the  cloth  manu- 
factories of  Languedoc,  they  give  to  a fort  of  large  card, 
which  is  ufed  for  carding  the  dyed  wool,  ddigned  for  making 
cloth  of  mixed  colours. 

CARDAVA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  placed  by 
Pliny  in  the  interior  of  Arabia. 

CARDEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Treves,  feated 
on  the  Mofelle  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Treves. 

CARDENNOSSA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cadile  ; 4 
leagues  from  Avila. 

CARDERS,  in  the  IVoollen  ManufaElory,  are  perfons 
who  prepare  wool,  &c.  for  fpinning,  See.  See  Carding 
and  Cloth. 

Carders,  fpinners,  weavers,  fullers,  (heermen,  and  dyers, 
not  performing  their  duty  in  their  occupations,  {hall  yield 
to  the  party  grieved,  double  damages;  to  be  committed 
until  payment.  One  judice  to  hear  and  determine  complaints. 

Carders,  combers,  forters,  fpinners,  or  weavers,  convey- 
ing away,  embezzling,  or  detaining  any  wool  or  yarn,  deli- 
vered by  the  clothier,  or  any  other  perfon,  fhall  give  the 
party  grieved  fuch  fatisfndEon  as  two  judices,  mayor,  &c. 
fhall  think  fit  : if  not  able  or  willing  to  make  fatisfaClion, 
for  the  fird  offence  to  be  whipped,  or  fet  in  the  docks  in 
fome  market-town,  or  in  any  other  town  where  the  offence  is 
committed  : the  fecond  offence  to  incur  the  like,  or  fuch  fur- 
ther punifhment,  by  whipping,  See.  as  judices  fhall  think  pro- 
per. Conviction  by  one  witnefs  on  oath,  or  confeffion. 

CARDI,  Ludovico,  called  Cigoli  and  Civoli,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  eminent  hidorical  painter,  a fcholar  of  Santi  di  Titi, 
gave  a new  dyle  to  the  Florentine  fehool,  and,  though  he 
did  not  approach  nearer  to  the  dyle  of  Correggio  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  Baldinucci  expreffes  himfclf,  lie  ac- 
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quired  very  conf^derable  eminence  in  his  art.  He  availed 
himfelf  with  fuccefs  of  Correggio’s  chiarofcuro,  joined  to  it 
fkill  in  defign  which  he  acquired  from  the  antique  fiatues, 
and  from  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Buonarotti,  and  ether 
maders  in  correCt  drawing,  and  fet  it  off  by  judicious  per- 
fpeClive,  and  a much  more  lively  colour  than  that  of  the 
Tufcan  fehool ; neverthelefs,  his  piclurts  do  not  exhibit  that 
contrad  of  tints,  that  impado,  that  fplendour,  that  graceful 
air,  thofe  bold  fore-fhortenings,  which  conditute  the  charac- 
ter of  the  head  of  Lombard  art.  Wbild  the  general  tone 
of  his  colour  is  Lombardefque,  his  draperies  refemble  thofe 
of  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  he  fometimes  approaches  the  depths 
of  Guercino.  To  the  clafs  of  his  excellent  piCIures,  pof- 
feffed  by  the  grand  duke  of  the  Pecori  family,  and  dilperfed 
through  private  collections  at  Florence,  we  may  refer  his 
Trinity,  in  the  church  of  St.  Croce,  his  St.  Albert,  in  that 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  at  the 
Siders  of  Monte  Domini,  which  Pietro  da  Cortona  ranked 
with  the  principal  pictures  at  Florence.  St.  Anthony  con- 
verting a Heretic  is  confidered  as  fuperior  to  any  other  at  v 

Cortona.  His  St.  Peter  healing  the  Cripple,  in  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome,  is  placed  by  Andrea  Sacchi  next  to  the  Tranf- 
figuration  of  Raphael  and  the  St.  Jerom  of  Domenichino. 

The  merit  of  this  pidlure,  now  indeed  utterly  dedroyed  by 
the  humidity  of  the  place,  and  other  circumdances,  procured 
him  the  title  of  Cavaliere.  This  great  artid  alfo  engraved 
a few  plates  in  a flight,  neat  dyle,  evincing,  however,  the 
hand  of  a mader.  Among  others  is  a frnall  plate  reprefent- 
ing  “ Mary  Magdalen  w'afhing  the  Feet  of  Chrid,  at  the 
Table  of  Simon  the  Pharifee.”  The  heads  of  the  figures, 
which  are  numerous,  are  remarkably  beautiful ; particularly 
thofe  of  our  Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalen.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1613,  aged  54-  Pdkington  and  Strutt. 

CARDIA,  in  Anatomy.  See  Stomach.' 

Cardia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  near  the 
Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf,  and  to  the 
wed  of  the  idhmus,  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Melas.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  from  its  being  built  in  the  form  of  a heart. 

This  city  was  confiderable,  when  it  was  furrendered  to  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  of  the  conted  of  the  king  of  Thrace 
with  Philip.  They  founded  colonies  in  it,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  pofftffion  of  it,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it.  Ly- 
fimachus,  the  fncceffor  of  Alexander,  demolifhed  it,  and 
from  its  ruins  railed  the  city  of  Lyfimachia,  in  the  idhmus 
of  the  Cherfonefus.  It  probably  recovered  itfelf,  as  Pto- 
lemy, five  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Lyfimachus,  reprefents  / 

it  as  a town.  There  were  medals  of  this  city  in  filver, 
bronze,  and  gold,  with  the  fymbrl  of  a heart. 

CARDIAC,  or  Cordial  Medicines , thofe  fubdances 
which,  by  their  dimulant  operation,  excite  an  agreeable  fen- 
fation  of  warmth  in  the  dorr.ach,  and  give  it  a temporary 
degree  of  tone.  Hence  they  are  alfo  £all e&  Jiomachic.  The 
fenfatiori  of  warmth  is  produced  partly  by  tlie  peculiar  im- 
preffion  of  thefe  fubdances  on  the  nervous  coat  of  the 
domach,  and  partly  by  the  accelerated  circulation  in  its 
veffels,  which  necefTarily  occafions  a greater  evolution  of 
caloric.  In  confequence  of  the  general  fympathy  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  body  with  the  domach,  this  dimu- 
lant operation  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  arterial 
fydem,  and  to  the  brain  or  common  fenforium ; whence  the 
fpirits  are  raifed,  a greater  propenfity  to  motion  and  adtive 
thought  is  produced,  and  the  general  l'enfations  of  the 
whole  frame  are  rendered  more  pleafurable.  That  this 
extenfion  of  the  effedl  takes  place  in  confequence  of  nervous 
fympathy,  and  not  by  any  adlual  communication  of  the 
cordial  fubftance  to  the  different  parts  by  the  veffels,  is 
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evinced  by  the  inftantaneous  manner  in  which  it  is  effe&ed. 
Farther  than  this,  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  operation  is  accomplifhed  ; it  can  only  be  ftated,  as  an 
ultimate  faft,  that  fuch  a relation  between  the  fubftances, 
which  come  under  this  denomination,  and  the  living  body, 
ex  ills.  No  hypothefis,  fuch  as  the  older  phyficians  adopted, 
of  a chemical  combination  of  the  medicine  with  the  fluids  or 
folids  of  the  body,  or  of  a mechanical  action  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  renders  the  operation  in  the  leall  degree  more  in- 
telligible. 

Although  the  terms  Cardiac , from  the  Greek,  xzphx,  and 
Cordial,  from  the  Latin  Cor,  (both  fignifying  the  heart,) 
imply  the  fame  thing  ; vet  a dillindlion  Teems  to  be  generally 
made  at  prefent  in  their  application  : the  term  cardiac  being 
confined  more  particularly  to  aromatic  lubllances,  and  cordial 
being  ufed,  as  including  effenfial  oils,  vinous  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  other  diffufible  Aimulants. 

The  operation  of  aromatic  fubftances  and  effential  oils  is 
confiderably  different  from  that  of  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. The  ftimulus  of  the  former  is  more  confined  to  the 
ftomach  ; they  do  not  affeft  the  fenforium,  fo  as  to  produce 
intoxication  ; they  leave  a lefs  uneafy  fenfation,  when  thtir 
operation  ceafes,  and  therefore  produce  lefs  necefhty  for  a 
repetition  ; and  they  are  much  lefs  pernicious  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  as  they  do  not  feern,  when  taken  in  excefs,  to  occation 
thofe  morbid  derangements  of  the  vifeera,  (efpecially  of  the 
liver,)  which  are  among  the  moll  common  and  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  the  abufe  of  wine  and  fpirits. 

Cordials,  in  moderate  quantities,  are  beneficial  in  debili- 
tated habits,  efpecially  where  the  digestive  powers  are  weak. 
They  give  a temporary  ftrength  to  the  iyiiem  ; and,  by 
their  ftimulus  to  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  ftomach,  they 
increafe  the  fecretion  of  the  gaftric  fluid,  and  thus,  by  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  a nutritious  chyle,  tend  to  add  a 
permanent  ftrength  to  the  body. 

In  the  treatment  of  particular  difeafes,  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  combined  with  the  more  permanent  tonics,  as 
in  jiyiteria,  chlorofis,  epilepfy,  and  fome  others,  in  which 
great  nervous  mobility  prevails ; with  diuretics,  in  the  drop- 
lies  of  old  people  and  of  debilitated  conftitutions  ; and  with 
narcotic  medicines,  fuch  as  digitalis,  cicuta,  &c.  which  are 
liable  to  excite  naufea,  or  otherwife  to  difagree  with  the 
ftomach.  In  the  laft  ftages  of  putrid  difeafes,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  fuch  as  typhous  fever,  putrid  fore-throat, 
confluent  fmall-pox,  &c.  they  are  of  incalculable  utility, 
(particularly  wine,)  and  afford  the  laft  refources  for  fupport- 
ing  the  finking  powers  of  life,  and  for  fuftaining  that  force 
and  regularity  of  circulation,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions. 

Cardiac  orifice,  of  the  ftomach,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  open- 
ing by  which  the  cefophagus  communicates  with  that  recep- 
tacle. It  is  called  alfo  the  cefophageal,  the  fuperior,  or  the 
left  opening  of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

Cardiac  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  is  the  fuperior  of  the 
two  openings  formed  between  the  appendices  or  crura 
diaphragmatis,  and  tranfmits  the  cefophagus,  together  with 
the  right  and  left  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum. 
See  Diaphragm. 

CARDIACA,  in  Botany,  Flail.  Helv.  n.  274.  See 
Galeobdolon. 

Cardiaca,  Hall.  Helv.  n.  275.  See  Stachys  fylva - 
tica. 

Cardiaca,  Amm.  Ruth.  49,  jo.  Mil.  Icon.  So.  See 
Leonurus  tataricus. 

Cardiaca,  five  Leonurus.  Pink.  Aim.  8t.  tab,  1 18. 
Jig.  4.  See  Phlomis  zeylauica . 
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Cardiaca,  Herm.  Lugd.  115.  tab.  117.  See  Phlomis 

repetifolia. 

CARDIACUS  Plexus,  in  Anatomy,  is  formed  by  the 
nerves  which  fupply  the  heart,  and  which  are  derived  from 
the  fuperior  and  interior  cervical,  and  firth  dorfal  ganglia  of 
the  great  fympathecic  nerve,  from  the  par  vagum  and  the 
recurrent  nerve.  See  Heart  and  Nerves. 

CARD1  A.LGIA,  ill  Medicine,  a term  formerly  ufed  irf 
a more  general  fenie  to  dehgnate  any  pain  or  uneaiinefs 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  connected  with 
a tendency  to  fyncope  (Sauvages  Nofol.  Meth.  cl.  vii. 
ord.  4.)  ; but  at  prefent  confined  to  that  painful  fenfation 
of  heat  and  acrimony  about  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,  which,  from  the  vicinity  of  its  feat  to  the  heart,  is 
popularly  called  heart-hum.  The  term  is  from  w.filoc,  which 
ilgnifies  both  the  heart , and  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 
and  a^yo?,  pain. 

This  painful  fenfation  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  at> 
acid  matter  in  the  ftomach,  which  riles,  to  the  upper  orifice, 
fometimes  by  erudtation  into  the  cefophagus  and  throat,  and 
is  fometimes  completely  ejected  by  vomiting.  That  this 
irritating  matter  is  of  an  acid  nature,  is  evinced  by  the  tafte  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  feen  to  produce  an  effervtfcence  on 
falling  on  a marble  hearth,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
(Zoonomia,  clais  I.  2,  4,  5.).  When  vomited,  or  raifed  by 
eruftation,  it  is  fometimes  fo  intenfely  four,  as  to  abrade  the 
mouth  and  throat  ; and,  in  general,  it  produces  a fenfation 
in  theft  parts  fimilar  to  that  which  exifts  in  the  ftomach. 

The  produftion  of  the  acid  is  thus  accounted  for.  It 
has  been  afeertained  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and 
others,  that  the  procefs  of  ^igNtion  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  folvent  powers  of  the  gaftric  juice ; and  that, 
during  health,  while  it  is  perfedfly  performed,  no  degree  o-f 
fermentation  occurs.  But  when,  from  a deficiency  of  the 
folvent  fluid,  or  fome  morbid  change  in  its  qualities,  digeftion 
is  delayed  or  imptrfedlly  accomplifhed,  the  natural  chemical 
changes,  which  a mafs  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  dif- 
pofed  to  undergo,  enfue,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  an 
acid  is  eonfequently  evolved.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
cardialgia  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a diltindft  fpecies  of 
difeafe,  but  as  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  or  of  the 
weaknefs  or  ina&ivity  of  the  ftomach  ; and  it  is  produced 
by  all  the  caufes  of  indigeftion.  See  Dyspepsia.  Parti- 
cular kinds  of  food,  however,  are  liable  to  produce  car- 
dialgia,’in  thofe  who  are  pre-difpofed  to  indigeftion,  rather 
than  the  other  fymptoms  which  often  attend  it  ; fuch  are 
hot  new  bread,  especially  of  the  coarfer  kinds,  rich  paltry, 
&c.  It  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  that  morbid  condition 
of  the  ftomach,  which  exifts  in  the  early  and  laft  ftages  of 
pregnancy. 

The  complaint  may  be  palliated  by  mucilaginous  matters, 
fuch  as  Spanilh  liquorice,  or  gum  Arabic,  which  fheath  the 
irritated  paits,  and,  by  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  mucus, 
preferve  the  fenilble  membranous  lining  of  the  ftomach  front 
the  acrimonious  fluid. 

It  may  be  certainly  relieved,  and,  if  flight,  may  be  effec- 
tually cured,  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  may  combine 
with,  and  neutralize  the  acid,  from  which  it  originates. 
For  this  purpofe  the  vegetable  or  foil'll  alkalies  may  be  em- 
ployed in  various  forms  ; the  foda-water,  as  a common  drink, 
is  a convenient  form  ; the  abforbent  earths,  as  magnefia, 
chalk,  See.  will  anfwer  a fimilar  end.  But  where  the  com- 
plaint is  fevere,  or  of  fome  Handing,  the  only  effectual  me- 
thod of  cure  confifts  in  removing  that  ftate  of  debility  of  the 
ftomach  on  which  the  indigeftion  depends.  This  mult  be 
effected  by  temperance  and  exercife,  with  the  affiftance  of 
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tonic  and  ftimulant  medicines,  fuch  as  (lee!,  Colombo,  and 
other  bitters,  with  a moderate  portion  of  wine  and  aromatics. 
Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  charge  the  ftornach  with  - a 
larger  quantity  of  food  than  it  can  readily  digelt,  fince  the 
overplus  will  neceffarily  tend  to  fermentation. 

Ur.  Darwin  remarks,  that  as  the  faliva,  fwallowed  along 
w’th  our  food,  prevents  its  fermentation,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Pringle  and  Macbride,  confidcrable  relief  is 
fometimes  found  by  chewing  parched  wheat  or  maftic,  or  a 
lock  of  wool,  frequently  in  a day,  when  the  pain  occurs, 
and  by  fwallowing  the  faliva  thus  effufed. 

CARDIFF,  or  Caerdyfk,  in  Geography,  the  county- 
town  of  Glamorganfhire,  South  Wales,  derives  its  name 
from  its  fituation  on  the  river  Taf,  which  runs  along  the 
weft  fide  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  Severn,  three  miles  below 
the  town.  It  confifts  of  feveral  fpacious  ftreets  of  well- 
built  houfes,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a fertile  flat,  two 
miles  and  a quarter  from  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  county, 
where  it  is  joined  by  Monmouthlhire.  The  town  was  for- 
merly furrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  watch-towers, 
1280  paces  in  circumference,  and  had  gates  at  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  fome  traces  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  Cardiff 
confifts  of  two  parifhes,  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  though 
there  is  at  prefent  but  one  church  : for  the  church  of 

St.  Mary  was,  in  1607,  undermined  and  thrown  down  by 
the  inundations  of  the  river,  which  ftill  occasionally  repeats 
its  depredations.  The  high  tower  of  the  prefent  church 
was  built,  it  is  faid,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  of  light  appearance,  and  of  elegant 
workmanfhip  : having  open  corners  and  lantern  pinnacles. 
Here "were  formerly  four  religious  houfes:  a benediftine 
priory,  and  houfes  of  black,  grey,  and  white  friars.  Thofe 
of  black  and  white  friars  were  founded  by  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucefter,  and  continued,  till  the  diffolution,  under 
Henry  VIII.  A few  remains  of  the  white  friars  arc  ftill 
to  be  feen  ; and  the  ruins  of  the  black  friars  are  near  the 
Caftern  wall  and  gate-way,  and  furnifh  habitations  for  a few 
poor  fifhermen.  The  chief  objeft  of  attention  is  the  ancient 
caftle,  which  is  a large,  ftately  edifice,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  town  wall.  It  was  originally  of  great  ftrength,  and  is 
faid  to  have  covered  eight  acres  of  ground.  It  was  built 
bv  the  conqueror  Fitzhamon,  in  1090,  after  he  had  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  the  country  of  Morgannoc.  The  entrance 
is  by  a bold  gate- way,  furniftied  with  two  portculliffes  and 
maffy  gates.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  have  been  repaired 
and  modernized  under  the  prefent  poffeffor,  the  marquis  of 
Bute.  On  the  keep,  which  Hands  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
clofed  area,  is  a handfome  oftangular  tower  ; and  a high 
terrace  is  carried  round  the  infide  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embattled  walls  that  furround  it.  This  caftle,  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  the  Anglo-Norman  territory,  experienced  but 
few  Gf  thofe  incidents  fo  common  to  many  others.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  feene  of  the  unjuft  imprifonment  and  death 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  In 
May  164=5,  it  vvas  garrifoned  by  the  Welfh  loyalifts  for  the 
king  ; but  in  Auguft  the  following  year,  after  fuftaining  a 
fhort  fiege,  furrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cardiff  and  its  vicinity  carry  on  a confiderable 
trade  to  Briftol,  and  fend  thither  great  quantities  of  oats, 
barley,  fait  butter,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds.  The  iron- 
works of  the  adjacent  country  have  greatly  added  to  the 
confequence  of  this  town,  nearly  9000  tons  of  call  and 
wrought  iron  being  exported  annually  for  London  and  other 
places.  By  an  aft  which  paffed  in  1790,  a canal  was  cut 
from  Penarth  Point  to  the  Cyfartha  iron  works,  near  Mer- 
thyr Tidvil ; which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  conveyance 
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of  fo  ponderous  an  article  of  commerce  to  market  : this 
canal  was  brought,  with  great  ingenuity,  through  a moun- 
tainous country,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  miles  ; its  head, 
at  Merthyr  Tidvil,  is  568  feet  higher  than  the  tide  lock  at 
Cardiff.  By  a fubfequent  aft  a branch  has  been  extended 
to  other  works  at  Aberdare,  while  the  divifion  of  the  line 
below  the  town  has  been  widened  and  depened,  fo  as  to 
admit  brigs  and  other  veffels  of  300  tons  burthen  up  to  the 
quay.  See  Glamorganfhire  C an  Al.  The  aflizes  are  regularly 
held  at  Cardiff ; and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
fometimes  difplayed  at  its  concerts  and  affemblies.  By  the 
late  return  the  population  of  this  town  is  1870,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  327.  It  is  j6o  miles  W.  from  London,  and 
has  two  weekly  markets  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays. 

About  three  leagues  fouth  of  Cardiff  are  two  ifiands, 
called  the  Flat  and  Steep  Holmes ; on  the  former  of  which 
there  is  a light-houfe,  and  a good  dwelling,  where  pilots  fre- 
quently wait  to  conduft  ftiips  up  the  Briftol  channel : this 
ifland  contains  fixty  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  cultivated.  A 
little  to  the  weft  of  thefe  ifiands  is  a fmall  one  called  Sully  e 
and  three  miles  weltward  of  that  is  another  named  Barry, 
from  St.  Baruch,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  interred  there. 
Evans’s  Tour  through  South  Wales,  8vo.  1804.  Malkin’s 
Scenery,  Antiquities,  &c.  of  South  Wales,  4to.  1S04. 

CARDIGAN,  in  Welfh  Alert cim,  is  the  county-town 
of  Cardigan fhire,  in  South  Wales.  The  houfes  ftand  on  fhe 
declivity  of  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river 
Teifi  or  Tivy,  which  has  at  its  mouth  a dangerous  bar.  This 
is  navigable  at  high  tides  for  brigs  of  150  tons  burthen,  which 
are  laden  and  unladen  at  the  quay.  Previous  to  the  war  here 
was  a confiderable  export  trade  to  Ireland,  See.  in  lead  and 
corn  ; but  the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  furnifh  it,  at  prefent, 
with  its  chief  commerce.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the 
liver  difeharges  itfelf  into  Cardigan-bay.  A bridge  of  feven 
arches  croffes  the  river,  and  near  it  Hands  the  fhellof  a caftle, 
which’is  faid  by  many  writers  to  have  been  built  by  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  who  alfo  fortified  the  town,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Powel,  however,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Wales,”  afferts,  that  a 
caftle  was  built  here,  in  1 153,  for  the  defence  of  the  borders. 
This  was  befieged  by  Rhys  Gryffydd,  in  1164,  when  it 
was  taken,  and  razed  to  the  ground.  In  1176,  Cardigan 
vvas  a feene  of  peculiar  public  feftivity,  when  numbfts  of 
Englifh,  Welfh,  Irifh,  and  Normans,  affembled  to  celebrate  a 
grand  eifteddfod.  The  bards  and  minftrels  of  the  princi- 
pality difplayed  pre-eminent  fkill  on  this  occafion.  They, 
confequently,  record  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  the  af- 
fembly  ; and,  being  viftors,  were  rewarded  with  honorary 
prefents.  In  the  poetical  clafs,  the  bards  of  North  Wales 
were  declared  the  moil  eminent  ; and,  in  mufic,  the  minftrels 
of  South  Wales  proved  themfelves  the  conquerors. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Hands  the  church,  a large  liand- 
fome  ftriifture  ; and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a priory  of  black 
canons.  In  1797,  a new  county-gaol  was  erefted  in  this 
town.  Cardigan  is  noted  as  the  place  where  Gyraldus 
preached,  and  ftrongly  recommended  the  erufade  to  the 
ancient  Britons.  Though  the  county- town,  Cardigan  has 
but  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  hiftorian 
or  antiquary.  Its  houfes  and  fhops  are  upon  a very  fmall 
fcale,  and  its  local  trade  is  but  very  inconfiderable.  In  con- 
junftion  with  the  outlying  boroughs  of  Abervftwith,  Lam- 
peter, and  Adpar,  this  town  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  number  of  voters  amounts  to  about  1200.  Cardigan 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Brudenel.  Here  arc 
a weekly  market  onTuefdays,  and  four  fairs  yearly.  Evans’s 
Tour  through  South  Wales,  8vo.  1804.  Malkin’s  Scenery, 
Antiquities,  See.  of  South  Wales,  4to.  1S04. 
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Cardigan,  a name  once  given  to  the  townflup  Orange, 
in  America,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Dartmouth  college,  Ain 
New  Hampfhire.  See  Orange.  _ 

Cardigan  bay,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  welt  coaft 
of  Walts,  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Cardigan.  This 
bay  is  very  extenfive,  and  is  bounded  by  the  coalt  of  Pem- 
broke which  forms  one  horn  of  it,  and  by  the  extreme 
point  of  Caernarvonlhire  terminating  in  the  ills  of  Barafea, 
which  forms  the  other.  , 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a county  of  South  Vv  ales,  is 
a long  narrow  diltrift  bordered  to  the  welt  by  that  part  of 
St.  George’s  channel,  called  Cardigan-bay.  On  this  coalt 
the  fea  has  made  great  encroachments,  and  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  a large  tradt  of  land,  well 
inhabited,  has  been  fwept  away  by  the  waves.  This  coaft 
is  particularly  animadverted  on  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Welih 
bards.  The  other  boundaries  of  the  county  are,  Merio- 
nethlhire  and  Montgomerylhire  on  the  north,  Radnorfhire 
and  Brecknockihire  on  the  ealt,  and  Caermarthenlhire  and 
Pembrokelhire  on  the  fouth.  The  area  meafures  about 
4c  miles  in  length,  by  20  in  breadth.  This  diltrift  is  di- 
vided into  live  hundreds  ; and  contains  fix  market-towns, 
and  64  parifhes,  which  are  included  in  the  diocefe  of  St. 
David’s.  Cardiganlhire  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
diftri&s,  and  characterized  by  the  lower,  and  the  upland 
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The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  coincide  with  the  four 
cardinal  regions  of  the  heavens  ; and  are  90°  diftant  from 
each  other.  The  intermediate  points  are  called  collate- 
ral points. 

Cardinal  Points  of  the  Heavens,  or,  of  a Nativity,  in 
AJlrology,  are  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  zenith 
and  nadir. 

Cardinal  Signs,  in  Afronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer, 
and  Capricorn.  See  Sign. 

Cardinal  Winds  are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  in  Grammar,  are  the  numbers  one, 
two,  three,  See.  which  are  indeclinable  ; in  oppofition  to 
the  ordinal  numbers,  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  See 
Number. 

Cardinal  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftic 
prince,  one  who  has  a voice,  both  adtive  and  pafiive,  in 
the  Roman  conclave,  at  the  election  of  a pope. 

Some  fay,  the  cardinals  were  fo  called  from  the  Latin 
incar dinatio,  which  fignifies  the  adoption  in  any  church 
made  of  a prieft  of  a foreign  church,  driven  thence  by 
misfortune;  and  add,  that  the  ufe  of  the  word  com- 
menced at  Rome  and  Ravenna ; the  revenues  of  the 
churches  of  which  cities  being  very  great,  they  became 
the  common  refuge  of  the  unhappy  priefts  of  all  other 


The  higher  grounds  of  the  former  confill  of  a light  fandy  churches, 
loam,  varying  in  depth  from-  twelve  to  four  and  five  The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope’s  council,  or  fenate : in 
~ ' ' mi  r • 1 the  Vatican  is  a conftitution  of  pope  John,  which  regu- 

lates the  rites  and  titles  of  the  cardinals ; and  which  de- 
clares, that  as  the  pope  reprefents  Mofes,  fo  the  cardi- 
nals reprefent  the  feventy  elders,  who  under  tha  pon- 
tifical authority  decide  private  and  particular  differ- 
ences. 

Cardinals,  in  their  firft  inftitution,  were  only  the  prin- 
cipal priefts,  or  incumbents  of  the  parifhes  of  Rome.  In 
the  primitive  church,  the  chief  prieft  of  a parifh,  who 
immediately  followed  the  bifhop,  was  called  prefbyter 
cardinalis  ; to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  petty  priefts, 
who  had  no  church,  nor  preferment ; the  term  was  firft 
applied  to  them  in  the  year  150;  others  fay,  under  pope 
Silvefter,  in  the  year  300.  Thefe  cardinal  priefts  were 
alone  allowed  to  baptize,  and  adminifter  the  eucharift. 
When  the  cardinal  priefts  became  bifhops,  their  cardi- 
nalate  was  vacated ; they  being  then  fuppofed  to  be 
raifed  to  a higher  ckgnity. — Under  pope  Gregory,  car- 
dinal priefts,  and  cardinal  deacons,  were  only  fuch  priefts 
or  deacons  as  had  a church  or  chapel  under  their  parti- 
cular care : and  this  was  the  original  ufe  of  the  word. 
Leo  IV.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  held  in  853,  calls  them 
prefbyteros  fui  cardinis ; and  their  churches  parochias  car - 
dinales. 

The  cardinals  continued  on  this  footing  till  the  eleventh 
century  ; but  as  the  grandeur  and  ftate  of  his  holinefs 
became  then  exceedingly  augmented,  he  would  have  his 
council  of  cardinals  make  a better  figure  than  the  ancient 
priefts  had  done.  It  is  true,  they  ftill  preferved  their 
ancient  title  ; but  the  thing  expreffed  by  it  was  no  more. 
It  was  a good  while,  however,  before  they  had  the  pre- 
cedence over  bifhops,  or  got  the  ele&ion  of  the  pope 
into  their  hands  : but  when  they  were  once  pofTelled  of 
thofe  privileges,  they  foon  had  the  red  hat  and  purple ; 
and  growing  ftill  in  authority,  they  became  at  length 
fuperior  to  the  bifhops,  by  the  foie  quality  of  being 
cardinals. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  originally  there  were  three  kinds 
of  churches : the  firft  or  genuine  churches  were  properly 
, called 


inches;  the  fubftratum  is  a flaty  kind  of  rock.  The  foil 
of  the  upland  diftridt  is  extremely  (hallow,,  and  in  general 
very  barren.  Indeed  this  mountainous  region  is  naturally  un- 
congenial to  the  purfuits  of  agriculture  ; yet  the  genius  and 
induftry  of  men  might  effedl  much,  particularly  by  judicious 
plantations.  This  is  laudably  exemplified  in  the  grounds 
at  and  about  Hafod,  where  the  patriotic  proprietor, 
Thomas  Johnes  efq.,  has  rendered  fertile  and  ufeful  many 
thoufand  acres  of  land.  The  feenery  of  Hafod,  the  Devil’s 
bridge,  and  their  vicinities,  is  Angularly  grand, pidturefque,  and 
romantic.  This  northern  part  of  the  country  abounds 
with  deep  narrow  chafms  between  the  mountains,  through 
which  the  waters  often  rufh  with  great  impetuolity  ; and 
particularly  after  ftorms,  or  continued  rains,  when  they 
form  immenfe  torrents,  and  in  many  places  are  precipitated 
in  roaring  cafcades.  “ The  whole  of  this  rugged  region,” 
obferves  Mr.  Malkin,  “ is  one  immenfe  refervoir  of  metallic 
treafure,  awaiting  only  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  the  hand 
of  induftry  to  draw  it  into  light  and  ufe;”  but  the  purfuits 
of  agriculture  have  hitherto  fuperfeded  thofe  of  commerce. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Rydol,  the 
Yftwith,  and  the  Clewedog.  Malkin’s  Scenery,  Antiqui- 
ties, &c.  of  South  Wales,  qto.  1804. 

CARDINAL,  a term  ferving  to  exprefs  the  relation,  or 
quality  of  prime,  principal,  or  molt  confiderable.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  cardo,  a hinge ; it  being  on 
thefe  fundamental  points  that  all  the  reft  of  the  fame  kind 
are  fuppofed  to  turn.  Thus,  juftice,  prudence,  temperance, 
and  fortitude,  are  called  the  four  cardinal  virtues , as  being 
the  bafis  of  all  the  reft. 

Cardinal fovuer.  See  Lobelia  Dortmanni. 

Cardinal  Points,  in  Cofmography,  are  the  four  interfec- 
tions  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime  ver- 
tical circle.  Of  thefe,  two,  viz.  the  interfedtions  of  the 
horizon  and  meridian,  are  called  North  and  South,  with  re- 
gard to  the  poles  they  are  diredled  to. 

To  determine  the  places  of  thefe  points,  fee  Meridian  line. 

The  other  two,  viz.  the  interfedtions  of  the  horizon  and 
firft  vertical,  are  called  Eajl  and  IVeJl, 
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called  parijhe s ; the  fecond,  deaconries,  which  were  chapels 
joined  to  hofpitals,  and  ferved  by  deacons  ; the  third  were 
fimple  oratori. where  private  maffes  were  faid,  and  were 
difcharged  by  local  and  refident  chaplains.  He  adds,  that 
to  diftinguilh  the  principal,  or  parifh  churches,  from  the 
chapels  and  oratories,  the  name  cardinals  was  given  them. 
Accordingly,  parifh  churches  gave  titles  to  cardinal  priefts  ; 
and  fome  chapels  alfo,  at  length,  gave  the  title  of  cardinal 
deacons. 

Others  obferve,  that  the  term  cardinal  was  given  not 
otily  to  prielts,  but  alfo  to  bilhops  and  deacons  who  were 
attached  to  certain  churches ; to  diltinguifh  them  from 
thofe  who  only  ferved  them  eti  pa/ant,  and  by  commif- 
fion.  Titular  churches,  or  benefices,  were  a kind  of  pa- 
rifhes,  i.  e.  churches  affigned  each  to  a cardinal  prieft ; 
with  fome  ftated  diftridt  depending  on  it,  and  a font  for 
adminiftering  of  baptifm,  in  cafes  where  the  bifhop  him- 
felf  could  not  adminilier  it. — Thefe  cardinals  were  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  bifhops ; and,  accordingly,  in  councils,  parti- 
cularly that  held  at  Rome  in  868,  fubferibed  after  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  only  at  Rome,  that  priefts  bore 
this  name ; for  we  find  there  were  cardinal  priefts  in 
France  ; thus,  the  curate  of  the  parifh  of  St.  John  de 
Vignes  is  called,  in  old  charters,  the  cardinal  prieft  of 
that  parifh. 

The  title  of  cardinal  is  alfo  given  to  fome  bifhops,  qua- 
tenus  bifhops ; e.  g.  to  thofe  of  Mentz  and  Milan  : the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Bourges  is  alfo,  in  ancient  writings,  called  cardi- 
nal ; and  the  church  of  Bourges  a cardinal  church.  The 
abbot  of  Vendome  calls  himfelf  cardinalis  nntus. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  or  orders  ; 
containing  fix  bifhops,  50  priefts,  and  14  deacons ; making 
in  all,  70 : which  conftitute  what  they  call  the  /acred  col- 
lege. The  cardinal  bifhops,  who  are  as  it  were  the  pope’s 
vicars,  bear  the  titles  of  the  bifhopricks  affigned  to  them  ; 
the  reft  take  fuch  titles  as  are  given  them ; the  number  of 
cardinal  bifhops  has  been  fixed  ; but  that  of  cardinal  priefts 
and  deacons,  and  confequently  the  facred  college  itfelf,  is 
always  fluctuating.  Till  the  year  1125,  the  college  only 
confifted  of  $1,  or  53  : the  council  of  Conftance  reduced 
them  to  24;  but  Sixtus  IV  without  any  regard  to  that 
reftriCfion,  raifed  them  again  to  53,  and  Leo  to  65.  Thus, 
as  the  number  of  cardinal  priefts  was  anciently  fixed  to  28, 
new  titles  were  to  be  eftablifhed,  in  proportion  as  new  car- 
dinals were  created. — As  for  the  cardinal  deacons,  they 
were  originally  no  more  than  feven,  for  the  14  quarters  of 
Rome;  but  they  were  afterwards  increafed  to  19,  and  after 
that  were  again  diminifhed.  It  has  been  faid,  however, 
(fee  Mofheim,  E.  H.  vol.  ii  p.  485.)  that  cardinal  deacons 
were  not  from  the  beginning  members  of  that  facred  col- 
lege, by  whom  the  popes  were  eleCted.  Although  there 
were  in  the  Roman  church  long  before  the  edict  of  Nicho- 
las (mentioned  below),  and  there  ft  ill  remain,  cardinal  dea- 
cons, i.  e.  fuperintendants  of  thofe  churches  which  have 
hofpitals  annexed  to  them,  and  whofe  revenues  are  appro- 
priated to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  ; yet  they  were  evident- 
ly excluded  from  the  election  of  the  pope,  which,  by  the 
edi£l  of  Nicholas,  was  to  be  made  by  the  cardinal  bifhops 
and  clerks  alone.  Accordingly  we  find  the  cardinals  plainly 
diftinguifhed  from  the  deacons  in  the  diploma  that  was 
drawn  up  for  the  election  of  Gegory  VII.  to  the  pontificate. 

According  to  Onuphrius,  it  was  pope  Pius  IV.  who  firft 
enaCted,  in  1362,  that  the  pope  fhould  be  chofen  only  by 
the  fenate  of  cardinals : whereas,  till  that  time,  the  election 
was  by  all  the  clergy  of  Rome.  Some  fay,  the  election  of  the 
pope  refted  in  the  cardinals,  exclufive  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  III.  in  j.160.  And  they  allege,-  that, 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  ufual  contentions  and  difturbances  at 
the  election  of  a pope,  he  made  a decree  in  the  third  La- 
teran  council,  A.  D.  it 79,  that  for  the  future  the  right  of 
chufing  him  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  cardinals  only,  and  that 
he  fhould  be  a la  wful  pope  who  had  the  fuffrages  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  college  of  cardinals  ; which  law  is  ftill  in  force. 
See  Alexander.  Others  go  higher  ftill,  and  fay,  that  Nicho- 
las II.  having  been  eledted  at  Sienna,  in  1058,  by  the  cardinals 
alone,  occafioned  the  right  of  election  to  be  taken  from  the 
clergy,  and  people  of  Rome  ; only  leaving  them  that  of 
confirming  him  by  their  confent ; which  was  at  length, 
however,  taken  from  them.  See  his  decree  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  ifTued  in  the  Roman  council  of  1059,  in  Hardouin’s 
ACta  Conciliorum,  tom.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1165.  “ We  have 

thought  proper  to  enaCt,”  fays  the  pontiff,  “ that,  upon 
the  dcceafe  of  the  bifhop  of  the  Roman  catholic  or  uni- 
verfal  church,  the  affair  of  the  election  be  treated  princi- 
pally, and  previoufly  to  all  other  deliberations,  among  the 
cardinal  bijhops  alone,  who  fhall  afterwards  call  in  to  their 
council  the  cardinal  clerks,  and  require  finally  the  confent  of 
the  reft  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  their  election.” 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  cardinals  who  had  the  right 
of  fuffrage  in  the  election  of  Ipis  fucceffors,  were  divided 
by  this  pontiff  into  cardinal  bifhops  and  cardinal  clerks ; 
meaning  by  the  former  the  feven  bifhops  who  belonged  to 
the  city  and  territory  of  Rome,  and  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  confecrate  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  by  the  latter,  the 
cardinal  prefbyters  or  minifters  of  the  28  Roman  parifhes, 
or  principal  churches.  To  thefe  were  added,  in  procefs  of 
time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other  pontiffs,  new  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  appeafe  the  tumults  occafioned  by  the 
edidt  of  Nicholas  II.  Accordingly  Alexander  completed 
what  Nicholas  had  only  begun,  by  transferring  and  con- 
fining to  the  college  of  cardinals  the  right  of  eledting  to  the 
apoftolic  fee,  and  excluding  the  nobility,  the  people,  and 
the  reft  of  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  this  important 
matter.  In  order  to  defeat  the  oppofition  of  the  higher 
order  of  clergy,  he  augmented  the  college  of  the  eledting 
cardinals  by  conferring  that  dignity  upon  the  prior,  or  arch- 
prefbyter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  arch-prefbyters  of  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  the  abbots  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  St.  Laurence  without  the  wall,  and,  laftly,  upon  the 
feven  Palatine  judges.  And  the  inferior  clergy  were  re- 
duced to  filence  by  the  promotion  of  their  chiefs,  the  car- 
dinal deacons,  to  the  dignity  of  eledlors.  Who  it  was,  whe- 
ther Alexander  III.  or  fome  other  pontiff,  that  raifed  the 
principal  Roman  deacons  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  is  not 
certain  ; but  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  defign  of  this  pro- 
motion was  to  put  an  end  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  refented  highly  the  violation  of 
their  privileges. 

We  may  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  the  extenlive  authority,  and  the  important 
privileges  enjoyed  by  them  at  this  day,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  edict  publifhed  at  the  requeft  and  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Nicholas  II. ; that,  under  the  title  of  cardinals, 
this  pontiff  comprehended  the  feven  Roman  bifttops,  who 
were  confidered  as  his  fuft’ragans,  and  of  whom  the  bifhop 
of  Oftia  was  the  chief,  as  alfo  the  28  minifters,  who  had 
infpedtion  over  the  principal  Roman  churches  ; and  that  to 
thefe  were  added,  in  procefs  of  time,  under  Alexander  III. 
and  other  pontiffs,  new  members,  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
refentment  of  thofe  who  looked  upon  tbemfelves  as  injured 
by  the  edidt  of  Nicholas,  and  alfo  to  anfwer  other  purpofes 
of  ecclefiaftical  policy.  It  is  alfo  unqueftionable,  that, 
though  the  higher  order  of  purpled  prelates,  commonly 
called  cardinals,  had  its  rife  in  the  nth  century,  yet  it  does 
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not  fecm  to  have  acquired  the  ftable  and  undifputed  autho- 
rity of  a legal  council  before  the  following  age  and  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  III.  See  Conclave. 

The  cardinals  obtained  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  red 
hat  as  an  emblem  of  their  readinefs  to  (bed-  their  blood  for 
the  catholic  faith,  in  confequence  of  the  grant  made  to 
them  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  12.43  ; 
but  they  are  faid  to  have  firll  ufed  it  in  the  year  after  the 
council,  i.  c.  in  1246,  on  occafion  of  an  interview  between 
the  pope  and  Lewis  IX.  of  France.  That  the  cardinals 
were  allowed  to  wear  red  fhoes  and  red  garments  in  the  time 
of  Innocent  III.  raifed  to  the  fee  in  IJ9S,  appears  from 
feveral  writers  who  fiourifhed  at  that  time  ; but  it  is  not 
certain  which  of  the  popes  conferred  upon  them  that  dif- 
tindlion.  Paul  II.  eleifed  to  the  papacy  in  1464,  added 
the  red  cap  and  fcarlet  houfings  for  caparifoning  their  horfes 
when  they  rode.  The  decree  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  where- 
by it  is  appointed,  that  the  cardinals  be  addrtflec!  under  the 
title  of  eminence,  is  of  the  year  1630  j till  then,  they  were 
called  Ulujlrijfmi . 

See  further  concerning  the  origin  and  rights  of  cardinals 
in  Onuphrius,  Duarenus,  Ciaeonus.  Aubery  has  given  the 
general  hiitory  of  cardinals,  in  five  volumes,  qto. 

Cardinal  has  alfo  been  applied  to  fecular  officers. 

■ Thus,  the  prime  miuiiters  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Theodoiius,  are  called  cardmales.  Caffiodorus,  lib.  vii. 
Formul.  31.  makes  mention  of  the  cardinal  prince  of  the 
city  of  Rome  ; and  in  the  lill  of  officers  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  in  1447,  we  meet  with  one  Raoul  de  Thorel, 
cardinal  of  Quillart,  chancellor,  and  fervant  of  the  vifcount 
de  Rohan  : which  (hews  it  to  have  been  an  inferior  quality. 

Cardinal’.!  ifland,  in  Geography,  a i'mall  ifland  near  the 
eafl  coalt  of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  390  30'.  W.  long.  63° 

5°'- 

Cardinal  bird,  in  Ornithology , fynonymous  with  Cardina- 
litius  and  Loxia  cardiua/is. 

CARDIN ALIS  capitis  bona  fpei,  Briff.  and  Cardinal 
du  cap  de  bonne  efpirance,  Buff.  See  Loxia  orix,  the  grena- 
dier of  Englifh  writers.  Le  cardinal  of  Buffon  is  another 
bird,  the  Gmelinian  T anag r a brajdia,  which  fee.  Cardinalis 
purpureas  of  Briff.  is  the  Jacapu  of  Marcgrave,  Tanagra 
jacapa  of  Gmelin.  Cardinalis  is  alfo  the  fpecific  name 
of  feveral  birds  in  the  Linnaian  fyltem,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
their  refpedlive  genera. 

CARDINALITIUS,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  Vir- 
ginian nightingale,  Loxia  cardinalis,  which  fee. 

CARDING,  in  the  Manufactories,  a preparation  of  wool, 
cotton,  hair,  or  flax,  by  palling  it  between  the  iron  points, 
or  teeth,  of  two  inllruments,  called  cards,  to  comb,  difen- 
tangle,  and  range  the  hairs  or  fibres  thereof ; and  to  difpofe 
it  for  fpinning,  Stc.  See  Cards. 

Before  the  wool  be  carded,  it  is  oiled,  or  greafed  with  oil  ; 
whereof,  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required, 
for  woo!  dellined  for  the  woof  of  fluffs  ; and  one-eighth  for 
that  of  the  warp.  See  Cloth. 

CARDIOGMUS,  or  Cardiojichus,  (compounded  of 
r.vfi-/.,  the  heart,  and  oyxo;,  tumour)  in  Medicine,  a dilatation 
ot  one  or  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  term  includes 
two  fpecies  of  difeafe  ; viz.  a partial  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  forming  a fac,  in  which  coagulable  lymph  is  depoiited, 
and  which  is  ufually  denominated  aneuryfm  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  more  common  difeafe,  which  confifts  limply  in  a 
general  dilatation  of  the  natural  cavities. 

, The  fymptoms  which  belong  to  aneuryfm  of  the  heart 
are  the  lame  as  thofe  which  accompany  aneuryfm  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  (Bailiie  Morb.  Anat.  p.  42.)  See  Aneu- 
rysm. 


When  the  heart,  or  any  of  its  cavities,  is  much  enlarged,, 
it  is  attended  with  fevere  palpitations,  which  are  excited  by 
the  lead  motion  or  exertion,  and  often  increafe  to  the  moll' 
violent  and  diflreffing  paroxyfms  ; fo  that  they  may  not  only 
be  felt  by  the  hand,  when  applied  to  the  left  fide,  but  at  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  at  the  top  of  the  flernum  ; and  they 
may  frequently  be  perceived  by  the  eye  through  the  ordi- 
nary clothing,  and  occafionally,  it  is  faid,  may  even  be  heard. 
The  other  fymptoms  are,  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  a eonftant 
anxiety  about  the  cheft  ; fometiines  accompanied  with  a 
violent  pain  acrofs  the  bread,  in  the  abdomen,  or  the  back  ; 
and  fometimes  with  fainting.  There  is  frequently  great  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  with  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  which  com- 
pels the  patient  to  fit  in  the  eredl  pofture,  or  to  feek  repofe 
by  leaning  on  his  bread.  A purplilh  hue  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips,  which  varies  at  times,  according  to  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  blood  is  tranfmitted  through  the  lungs ; 
cedema  of  the  face,  or  other  dropfical  fwelling*  ; flatulence 
of.  the  llomach  ; and  a liaraffing  cough,  are  occalional  fymp- 
toms of  the  complaint.  The  pulfe  is  various  in  different  in- 
fiances  ; fometimes  it  is  feeble,  fmall,  and  intermitting  ; 
fometimes  extremely  quick  and  hard  ; and  fometimes  not 
fynehronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  When  the 
palpitation  is  violent,  the  head  is  often  affected  with  flrong 
diflreffing  pulfations,  which  are  fometimes  more  complained 
of  than  thofe  of  the  heart  itfelf. 

The  diagnofis  of  this  affection  of  the  heart  is  of  confider- 
able  importance  ; becaufe  the  mod  dreadful  palpitations  oc- 
caiionally  ai  ile  trom  morbid  irritability,  independent  of  or-, 
ganic  difeafe  ; and  the  treatment  mud  necelfarily  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  indances.  The  enlargement  of  the  heart 
is  generally  perceptible  to  the  hand  ; its  firoke  is  lefs  pointed, 
or  more  obtufe  than  natural,  and  is  felt  two  or  three  ribs 
lower  than  in  health.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Ferriar,  “ the 
molt  certain  fign  of  dilatation  is  the  jarring  fenfation  given 
to  the  hand  by  each  Fy Hole.  The  firoke  feems  reflrained, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  a kind  of  thrilling,  which  cannot  be 
clearly  defcnbtd,  but  is  entirely  different  from  the  (hake  of  a 
palpitation.”  (Med.  Hid.  and  RefleCt.  vol.  i.  p.  14S.)  Senac, 
with  lefs  diferimination,  obferves,  that  our  principal  guide, 
in  determining  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  mud  be  the  force 
of  the  palpitations,  their  continuance,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  excited,  efpecially  if  accompanied  by 
fyncope  and  dyfpncea.  (Trade  du  Cceur,  tom.’i.  chap.  8.) 
'Fhe  iymptoms,  however,  are  fometimes  obfeure  and  trea- 
cherous. 

It  is  more  difficult,  and  of  lefs  importance,  to  determine 
which  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  dilated.  Where  the  auri- 
cles only  are  dilated,  probably  the  pulfe  will  retain  its 
flrength,  as  the  ventricles  poffefs  their  natural  power  ; the 
palpitation  will  perhaps  be  lefs  violent ; and  the  enlargement 
lefs  perceptible  to  the  hand.  (Senac.)  And  the  dilatation 
may  be  conddered  as  confined  to  the  auricles,  when  the  pul- 
fation  feels  remote,  and  extending  acrofs  the  bread,  as  well 
as  downwards,  and  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  does  not  drike 
the  ribs  very  forcibly.  (Ferriar.)  M.  Senac  has  farther  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  the  right  ventricle,  or  its  auricle,  is  greatly 
dilated,  the  palpitations  are  comparatively  trifling ; the 
patients  complain  chiefly  of  a feuie  of  weight  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  ; and  there  is  aifo  a pulfation  in  the  veins 
of  the  neck. 

In  feveral  indanees  there  has  been  a great  difpofition  to 
gangrene  in  the  extremities,  which  no  medicine  could  coun- 
teract. This  arifes,  no  doubt,  from  the  impaired  force  of 
the  heart.  For  as  its  mufcular  parietes  are  generally  very 
thin,  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged  fixe  of  its  cavities,  the 
heart  has  little  power  to  propel  an  increafed  quantity  of  blood 
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into  the  more  diftant  branches  of  the  arterial  fyftem.  (Morb. 
Anat.) 

In  whatever  cavity  the  dilatation  exifts,  the  difeafe  is 
commonly  fatal.  The  patients  generally  die  fuddenly,  in 
fyncope,  or  in  a paroxyfm  of  palpitation  ; fometimes  in  con- 
fluence of  a rupture  of  the  thin  parities  of  the  dilated  ca- 
vity ; but  often  without  any  fuch  rupture.  The  difeafe, 
however,  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  progrefs,  and  various  in 
its  duration.  It  will  fometimes  appear  to  be  ftationary,  or 
even  retrograde,  for  a long  interval,  during  which  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  the  patient  are  to;erably  comfortable,  and  he  can  ufe 
moderate  exercife  without  inconvenience.  At  other  times 
the  paroxyfms  a'e  frequent,  and  he  feems  in  perpetual  danger 
of  expiring.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  in  different  inltances,  to  vary  from  two  or  three 
months  to  nine  years. 

Various  caufes  have  been  afiignea  for  this  difeafe.  Senac 
enumerates  in  the  lift,  all  acute  dileafes  of  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  allhma  and  hydrothorax,  fever,  violent  exercife,  or  turbu- 
lent pafiions,  and  exceffive  intemperance.  According  to 
Lancifi,  flute-players  and  pceachers  are  fubjedl  to  it ; and 
Dr.  Pitcairn  thinks  that  he  has  obferved  it  to  arife  from  a 
transference  of  rheumatifm  to  the  heart.  Dr.  Ferriar  has 
ieen  it  produced  by  railing  great  weights,  or  by  too  long  a 
continuance  of  much  bodily  exertion  ; and  all  the  cafes  which 
lie  has  feen  have  been  in  young  perfons.  It  is  probable  that 
any  circumftance  which  either  aids  as  a ftrong  impediment  to 
the  free  paffageof  the  blood  from  the  heart,  or  which  excites 
a violent  and  long-continued  afflux  of  blood  to  that  organ, 
may,  in  fome  conftitutions,  where  there  is  an  original  weak- 
nefs  of  it,  occafion  a dilatation. 

Little  can  be  faid  as  to  the  cure  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  ; 
for,  except  in  the  incipient  ftage,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
foothe  the  diftrefiing  feelings  of  the  patient,  to  render  his 
exiltence  fomewhat  more  comfortable,  and  thus  perhaps  to 
prolong  its  duration.  With  this  view,  much  has  often  been 
dong  by  medicine  and  proper  management.  The  anxiety 
and  palpitation  may  be  alleviated  by  means  of  narcotic  me- 
dicines, efpecially  by  digitalis  and  opium,  which  diminifh  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyltem.  The  digitalis  is 
fometimes  extremely  ufeful  in  this  complaint,  and  has  ap- 
peared to  fufpend  its  progrefs,  and  to  produce  long  intervals 
of  freedom  from  the  diftrefiing  fymptoms.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  ferviceable  partly  as  a narcotic,  and  partly  as  a diuretic  ; 
iince  diuretics,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  give  fre- 
quent relief  in  diforders  of  the  cheft.  All  violent  exercife, 
and  great  emotions  of  the  mind,  Ihould  be  avoided,  fince 
they  tend  to  produce  inordinate  attion  of  the  heart.  Mode- 
ration in  diet  Ihould  be  obferved,  and  ftrong  liquors  difpenfed 
with;  fothat  the  llomach  may  not,  by  diftention,  prefs  upon 
the  heart,  and  excite  it  to  increafed  action,  and  that  the  body 
be  not  heated  and  ftimulated  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  food  and  drink.  Great  flatulence,  or  other  occafional 
fymptoms,  mull  be  palliated  by  appropriate  medicines. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  in  the  commencement  of 
the  difeafe  foir.e  phyficians  have  recommended  evacuations, 
efpecially  by  bleeding,  with  a view  to  remove  the  fulnefs  of 
the  vefiels,  and  therefore  to  diminilh  the  mechanical  momen- 
tum of  the  blood  in  the'heart,  as  well  as  its  ftimulus  to  that 
irritable  organ.  This  dodtrine  is,  however,  fomewhat  quef- 
tionable.  It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  that  the 
fymptoms  of  debility  which  generally  accompany  the  com- 
plaint, even  at  its  commencement,  the  tendency  to  deliquium 
(fainting),  the  weak  flatulent  ftate  of  the  llomach  and  bowels, 
the  dropfical  fymptoms,  owing  to  a delay  in  the  return  of 
the  blood,  and  the  languid  feelings  of  the  patient,  feem  to 
point  out  a careful  exhibition  of  tonics,  as  (he  moll  probable 


means  of  arrefting  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder.  Analogy 
corroborates  this  fuggeftion  ; for  in  other  partial  congeftions, 
and  in  pallies,  tonics,  and  even  diredl  ftimulants,  are  given 
with  advantage,  to  recover  the  tone  of  the  dilated  or  rup- 
tured vefiels.  ( Ferriar, -loc.  cit.  p.  168.) 

CARDIOIDE,  iri  Geometry,  a curve  fo  called  by  Caf- 
tilliani.  It  is  thus  formed  ; let  the  diameter  A B ( Plate  III. 
Geometry,  Jig.  4S.)of  the  circle  A M B A,  revolve  about  the 
point  A,  and  on  A B produced  let  B a,  M N,  A D,  M N, 
Sec.  be  always  equal  to  A B ; then  will  the  point  a deferibe 
a curve,  which  from  its  figure  refcmbling  a heart,  is  called 
cardioide. 

From  the  conftruftion  it  appears,  that  AN=;BA-f-AM, 
and  that  N M A N is  always  double  ot  the  diameter  A B, 
and  is  bifefted  by  the  circle  in  M. 

This  curve  is  algebraical ; if  A B — a,  a E =.v,  EN 
its  equation  will  be, 

y 4 — 6 a y 3 -}-  I 2 x2 y2  — 6 a x2 y -{-  x4 

+ 12  a'  y2  — 8 a3y  -j-  3 a2  x1  — o 

For  the  method  of  drawing  tangents,  and  other  properties 
of  this  curve,  fee  Phil.  Trauf.  N°46i.  fe£l.  8.  See  alfo 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1705,  where  M.  Carre  firll  propofed 
this  curve. 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  (xxpaioi,,  heart,  <77npjj.ee, 
feed,  from  a heart-lhaped  fpot  or  fear  on  the  feed).  Linn, 
gen.  498.  Schreb.  680.  Willd.  789.  Gasrt.  497.  Jufl’.  146. 
Vent.  3.  126.  ( Corindum,  Tourn.  La  Marck  Encyc.  Vefi- 
caria,  Riv.  4.  144.)  Clafs  and  order,  octandria  trigynia. 
Nat.  ord.  trilobata,  Linn.  Sapindi,  Juff.  Saponacea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  four-leafed  ; leaves  obtufe,  con- 
cave ; the  alternate  interior  ones  larger  than  the  others.  Cor . 
petals  four,  obtufe,  alternate  with  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
equal  in  fize  to  the  two  larger  ones.  Nedlary  four  petal- 
Ihaped  leaflets,  coloured,  inclofing  the  germ,  fhorter  than 
the  proper  petals,  and  attached  to  them  ; two  of  them  callous 
at  the  tip,  hooked  at  the  fide,  forming  an  upright  lip  ; the 
others  with  equal  fides  forming  a clofed  lip.  Stam.  filaments 
eight,  awl-fhaped,  nearly  as  long  as  the  neftary,  united  be- 
low ; anthers  fmali.  Pi/?,  germ  three-fided  ; ilyles  three, 
Ihort  ; lligmas  fimple.  Pericarp,  capfule  roundilh,  three- 
lobed,  inflated,  three-c-Jled,  opening  at  the  tip.  Seeds  glo- 
bular, marked  at  the  bafe  with  a heart-fhaped  fear.  Gaert- 
ner  and  La  Marck  confider  the  fruit  as  confifting  of  three 
connate,  one-celled,  valvelefs  capfules,  united  at  the  axis  fo 
as  to  take  the  appearance  of  a three-lobed  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-leafed.  Petals  four  ; neftary  four- 
leafed,  unequal.  Capfule  three-lobed,  or  rather  three  connate 
capfules  inflated. 

Sp.  1.  C.  halicacabum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Lam.  111.  PI.  317. 
Gcert.  PI.  79.  ( Halicacabum , Rumph.  Amb.  6.  p.  60.  tab.  24* 
fig.2.  Pifumvefcarium,  Bauh.pin.743.  SloaneHilt.  1.  P.23S.) 
“ Stem  and  petioles  fmooth  ; leaflets  with  gaflied  teeth, 
fmooth.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  long, 
{lender,  branched,  ftriated,  twining.  Leaves  alternate,  twice 
ternate,  fometimes  flightly  pubefeent.  Flowers  fmali,  white  ; 
common  peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  thread-lhaped,  rurnilhed 
above  the  middle  with  two  fimple,  oppolite  tendrils,  and  fup- 
porting  feveral  flowers  near  their  extremity  on  fhort  partial  pe- 
duncles. Fruit  (hort,  greenifh,  almoft  fmooth.  A native  of  the 
Fall  and  Weil  Indies ; cultivated  in  England  by  Gerard  in 
1 594.  It  flowers  here  in  July.  2.  C.  hirfutum,  Willd.  “ Stem 
and  petioles  hairy  ; leaflets  toothed,  fmooth.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  four  feet  high  or  more,  climbing,  deeply  furrowed, 
thick  fet  with  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  twice  ter- 
nate ; leaflets  egg-fliaped,  acuminate,  two  inches  and  a half 
long,  half  an  inch  broad,  Amply  and  coarfely  toothed, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  veined  j axils  of  the  veins  pubefeent 
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; common  petiole  almoft  three  inches  long,  farrowed, 
■Jii",  . pardal  petiole  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  long,  femi- 
"-•diiidrical,  not  often  befet  with  hairs.  Flowers  iirnilar  to 
thole, of  the  preceding  fpecies,  bat  larger;  peduncles  half  a 
toot  long,  furrowed,  fmooth.  A native  of  Guinea.  3.  C. 
•eorindum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  “ Leaves  downy  underneath.” 
Similar  to  C.  h.ilkacabum.  Root  annual.  Peduncles  fupport- 
ing  ten  or  eleven  dowers  among  the  tendrils,  remaining,  after 
the  fructification  is  pall,  rigid.  Lapfules  nairower,  downy. 
A native  of  Braid.  4*  C.  grandijlorum , Willd.  Swartz. 
Prod.  64.  Flor.  Ind.Occid.  2.  p.  69S.  “ Leaves  pubefeent ; 
capfules  acuminate,  very  large.”  Root  perennial.  _ Leaves 
more  acuminate  than  thofe  of  C.  corlndum , and  not  inclining 
to  beart-ihaped  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  and  fruit  three  or  four 
times  as  large.  A native  of  Jamaica. 

CARDISPERMUM.  See  Calendula  hybrhla. 

CARDISSA,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  Rumpfius 
to  the  Lin  mean  Cardium  cardijfa . 

CARDITIS,  in  Medicine,  the  nofological  term  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart. 

If  we  confider  the  nature  and  importance  01  the  function 
of  the  heart,  and  the  connection  of  the  circulation,  of  which 
it  is  the  fource,  with  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  ftate  of  tempe- 
rature, and  every  other  function  of  the  body,  we  fhould  be 
led  to  expeCf,  a priori,  that  the  fymptoms  accompanying  an 
inflammation  oi  that  organ,  would  be  fufficiently  obvious, 
end  effentially  different  from  thofe,  which  defignate  an  in- 
flammation of  any  other  of  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax.  T.  his, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  fymptoms 
which  attend  inflammation  of  the  heart,  are  fever,  pain  in  the 
fituation  of  the  heart,  palpitations,  an  irregular  pulfe,  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  often  fyncope.  (Baillie  Morb. 
Anat.  p.  42.)  It  is  obvious  that  the  fymptoms  here  enume- 
rated are  merely  the  common  fymptoms  of  peripneumony, 
or  pleurify,  with  the  addition  of  palpitation,  irregularity  of 
pulfe,  and  fyncope,  or  fainting.  But  it  is  oblerved  by  Senac, 
that  thefe  fymptoms  are  extremely  uncertain  ; and  with  re- 
gard to  palpitation, 'although  its  prefence  may  lead  11s  to  fuf- 
peCi  that  the  heart  is  afletted,  yet  it  is  probably  an  hypo- 
thetical opinion,  flnee  in  that  inflammation,  which  arifes  from 
wounds  of  the  heart,  palpitation  does  not  occur.  (Traite 
<du  Cceur,  tom.ii.  chap.  7.)  With  refpeft  to  the  other  two 
fymptoms  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  prefence  of  an  irre- 
gular pulfe,  and  the  occurrence  of  fyncope,  together  with  the 
fymptoms  of  pneumonia  (or  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  can 
only  lead  to  a probable  fufpicion  of  an  affe&ion  of  the  heart ; 
fince  they  are  by  no  means  conllant  attendants  on  carditis; 
and  the  former  very  frequently  attends  other  cafes  of  pneu- 
monia. (Wilfon  on  Febrile  Difeafes,  vol.iv.)  Upon  the 
fame  grounds  Dr.  Cullen  accords  with  the  obfervations  of 
Vogel,  that  “ the  fymptoms  of  carditis  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  peripneumony,  but  in  general  more  fevere 
and  adds,  that  he  has  feen  the  pericardium,  or  membranous 
covering  of  the  heart,  inflamed,  when  no  other  fymptoms, 
but  thofe  oi  peripneumony,  had  occurred.  (Synopfis  Nofol. 
Moth.  p.  107.  note.)  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
however,  cannot  be  ditlinguiflied  in  practice  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fubltance  of  the  heart.  (Baillie,  loc.  cit.)  In 
fact,  inflammation  ieldom  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  thorax,  without  fpreading  to  thofe  in  contact  with  it, 
from  the  pleura  to  the  lungs,  from  the  heart  to  the  peri- 
1 an  J pleura,  &c.  Hence  the  diagnofls  muff  be  ob- 
uoiiiblc  in  many  cafes,  where  in  reality  more  than 
C : is  inflamed. 

■joilelffon,  however,  of  any  certain  means  of 
- ’ v ...us  from  inflammation  of  the  other  tho- 

<•  -.‘i  point  of  view  it  would  be  of  little 


ufe,  fince  the  method  of  cure  muff  be  the  fame,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  feated  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  heart,  or  pericardium. 
General  blood-letting,  where  the  pulfe  is  hard  and  ffrong  ; 
blitters  to  the  region  of  the  heart  ; gentle  laxatives  of  calo. 
mel  or  neutral  falts  ; diaphoretics  ; and  diluents  ; will  be  the 
principal  expedients;  everything  being  at  the  fame  time 
avoided  which  can  increafe  the  local  or  general  irritation. 

The  fame  caufes  muff  be  cor.fidered  as  giving  rife  to  car- 
ditis, which  produce  the  other  modifications  of  thoracic  in- 
flammation ; and  the  fame  circumftances  will  direft  11s  in 
forming  our  prognofis,  and  in  adopting  particular  varieties  of 
treatment.  See  Peripneumony. 

It  would  appear  from  diffedlions,  that  there  is  often  a flow 
or  chronic  inflammation  fubfiifing  in  the  heart,  which  does 
not  betray  itfelf  by  anypecular  fymptom.  For  abfeeffes  in 
the  fubllance  of  the  ventricles,  and  ulcers  on  the  external  fur- 
face,  have  been  occafionally  found  after  death,  when  no 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  had  previoufly  exifled.  (Morgagni 
Epitl.  xxv.  art.  17.  Bonet,  tom.  i.  p.  849,  &c.) 

CARDITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  ultra,  8 miles  E.S.E.  of  Reggio. 

CARDIUM,  in  Conchology,  a Linnaean  genus  of  bivalves, 
the  (hell  of  which  is  nearly  equilateral,  equivalve,  and  in  molt 
fpecies,  convex,  longitudinally  ribbed,  ifriated,  or  grooved, 
with  a dentated  margin  : hinge  with  two  teeth  near  the  beak, 
and  a larger,  remote,  lateral  tooth  on  each  fide  in  both  valves, 
and  which,  when  the  fhell  is  clofed,  lock  into  each  other. 
Animal  inhabitant  of  the  fhell  a tethys , having  two  fmall 
pores  on  the  left  fide  of  the  body. 

Costatum.  A large  fpecies  deferibed  by  Linrreeus  that 
inhabits  the  African  Ocean  : the  {hell  is  gibbous  and  equi- 
valve with  raifed,  carinated,  concave,  membranaceous  ribs. 
Muf.  Lud.  Ulr. — Concha  exotica,  Argenville,  Kaman  Adan- 
fon. — Length  three  inches ; breadth  three  inches  and  a 
half ; general  colour  whitifli,  with  fometimes  broad  brown 
grooves  or  ffripes.  Called  by  Englifh  collectors  the  Pipe- 
ridged  cockle. 

Cardissa.  Shell  heart-fhaped  ; valves  compreffed  and 

carinated  with  teeth  ; beaks  approximate.  Linn Cardijfa 

of  Rumpfius,  and  Cor  veneris  of  Argenville. 

Smaller  than  the  preceding,  the  length  being  only  two 
inches  and  a half,  and  the  breadth  two  inches:  The  ribs  are 

placed  obliquely,  and  there  is  a confpicuous  heartfhaped 
depreflion  before  the  beaks ; the  general  colour  is  whitifh, 
fometimes  fpotted  with  fanguineous.  Individuals  of  this 
fpecies  according  to  Gmelin  are  occafionally  found  con- 
cave on  one  fide.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Roseum.  Shell  heart-fhaped  ; anterior  part  furrowed 
with  lines,  pofterior  ftrias  rather  broader,  and  forming  by 
their  conjunction  a cordated  figure ; one  part  convex,  the 
other  concave.  Argenville,  &c. — This  inhabits  the  Nicobar 
iflands,  and  refembles  the  former ; fhell  whitifh  varied  with 
rofe-colour. 

Retusum.  Shell  heart-fhaped;  valves  ftriated,  crenu- 
lated,  and  flightly  carinated,  with  lunate  cordiform  gape  be- 
hind the  beaks. — 'This  fhell,  which  is  two  inches  long,  and 
nearly  the  fame  in  breadth,  is  of  a milky -white  colour,  thick, 
with  the  anterior  part  concave,  and  pofterior  convex  ; mar. 
gin  with  plaited  teeth.  Inhabits  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
Born,  See. 

Hemicardium.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  quadri- 
lateral ; valves  carinated  ; beaks  diftant.  Linn. 

This  is  deferibed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
it  refembles  Cardium  Cardiffa  ; and  is  of  an  ochraceous  co- 
lour, a few  of  the  ribs  are  glabrous,  the  reft  nodulous  with 
intermediate  grooves  wrinkled  and  marked  with  excavated 
dots ; fhell  within  fnowy-white. 


Linnatum. 
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Lineatum.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  carinated,  anterior  part 
obliquely  truncated,  thin,  very  fmooth,  fnowy  with  golden  - 
coloured  itriae  ; margin  denticulated.  Kaerrrm.  lab.  Ru- 
dolf!.— Shell  above  an  inch  long  ; its  native  place  unknown. 

Medium.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  and  (lightly 
angulated  ; valves  angulated,  fmooth,  and  fulcated.  Linn. 
&c. 

Inhabits  American  Seas.  This  refembles  Cardium  He- 
micardium  ; the  (hell  is  whitifh,  and  generally  fpotted  with 
chefnut  or  brown  ; ribs  numerous  ; hinge  with  a Angle  pri- 
mary tooth. 

Aculeatum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  pro- 
minent ribs  grooved  down  the  middle  and  befet  with  large 
hollow  aculeations,  and  fub-petalous  fpines  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
feas.  This  is  a large  fpecies  of  a brownifh  colour,  or 
whitifli  variegated  with  brown  bands.  Found  on  the 
Britifh  coafts.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  Sec. 

Echinatum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  fulcated, 
with  fpinous  carinated  ribs.  Linn.  &c. — Inhabits  European 
feas. 

Rather  refembles  the  laft  in  figure,  but  is  fmaller,  and 
paler  in  co'our  ; whitifli,  variegated  with  brown.  • Found' on 
the  Britifli  coafls.  Donov.  Sec 

Ciliare.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  triangular 
elevated  ribs  befet  along  the  edges  with  thin  (pines,  Gmel. 
Se c,  A native  of  the  African  and  European  coafts  ; whitifli 
with  about  eighteen  ribs. 

Ciliatum.  Shell  iomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with  elevated 
Pub-triangular  ciliated  ribs.  Inhabits  the  North  Seas.  O. 
Fabr.  See. 

This  refembles  Cardium  clllare,  from  which  it  differs,  among 
other  particulars,  in  having  about  twice  the  number  of  ribs  : 
colour  cinereous,  or  grevifti-white. 

Tuberculatum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  with 
obtufe,  knotty,  tranfverfely  ftriated  grooves.  Linn.  Inha- 
bits the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  is  varioufly  coloured  anff 
marked  ; fometimes  white,  or  whitifli  with  brown  bands  ; 
fometimes  brown  with  darker  bands  ; ribs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  in  number,  convex,  with  a few  nodofi- 
ties. 

Isocardia.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  with  arched  imbricated 
feales  along  the  furrows.  Linn. 

An  American  fpecies  abccit  two  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
and  two  inches  and  a quarter  broad  ; colour  cinereous-white, 
with  a few  red  fpots  or  clouds  ; (hell  within  white,  and. pur- 
ple in  the  middle,  and  a Angle  primary  tooth  in  each  valve  at 
the  hinge. 

Fragum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  and  (lightly 
angulated  with  elevated  lunules  down  the  grooves.  Linn. 
Fragum  album  of  Rumpf. 

Inhabits  India.  Colour  white,  with  yellow,  or  fulphur 
lunules  ; within  fnowy  ; ribs  (lattifli.  Perhaps  a fmall  va- 
riety of  the  following  fpecies. 

Unedo.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  with  lunate  co- 
loured grooves.  Linn. 

This  inhabits  India,  and  refembles  Cardium  fragum , but  is 
twice  as  large,  and  has  fewer  red  feales  on  the  grooves ; lips 
of  the  anterior  edge  incumbent. 

Muricatum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  furrowed, 
and  murieated  at  the  Ades.  Linn. , 

A native  of  the  American  feas  j colour  cinereous,  white 
or  yellowifh,  mixed  or  fpotted  with  bay  ; margin  ferrated  ; 
hinge  with  two  red  ftripes  within. 

Magnum.  Shell  oblong,  with  angular  grooves  ferrated 
at  the  fide.  Linn. 

A fuppofed  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  called  the  bafket 
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cockle  by  Martyn.  Univ.  Conch.  Cardium  magnum  inha-, 
bits  India,  and  America  : the  (hell  is  ferrated  on  the  mar- 
gin with  twenty  or  thirty  grooves,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled. 
Colour  variable,  yellowifh,  ochraceous  with  duflcy  fpots 
or  tawny,  and  cinereous  with  blackifh  fpots ; within  white. 

Flavum.  Shell  fqmewhat  ovate,  fulcated,  anterior 
margin  fcabrous,  pofterior  one  toothed.  Linn. 

A native  of  India.  Back  and  pofterior  end  generally 
yellow,  and  fometimes  fpotted,  the  reft  white  ; ribs  about 
twent.y-feven  in  number,  of  a convex  form,  with  the  firfh 
five  or  fix  armed  with  (harp  fpines  ; twelve  or  thirteen  pof- 
terior ones  with  flat  tubercles,  the  intermediate  ones  fmooth. 

L.evigatum.  Shell  obovate,  with  obfolete  longitudinal 
flrise.  Linn. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  American,  Atlantic*  and  Euro- 
pean feas.  Length  about  two  inches  and  breadth  nearly 
the  fame  : colours  various,  generally  brown  or  teftaceous, 
with  darker  clouds  and  fpots,  and  fometimes  bands. 

Serratum.  Shell  obovate,  fmooth,  with  obfolete  ftriat, 
ferrated  at  the  interior  margin.  Lir.n. 

A native  of  the- Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas;  (hell 
fmaller  and  lefs  convex  than  Cardium  lawgatum  ; of  a yellow 
colour,  with  the  beaks  regular. 

Edule.  Shell  antiquated,  with  about  twenty-eight 
flattifh  ribs  tranfverfely  ftriated  with  obfolete  recurved  imbri- 
cations. 

This  is  our  common  cockle,  a fpecies  found  in  the  greateft 
plenty  buried  in  the  fands  on  all  the  arid  (bores  of  Europe. 
The  animal  inhabiting  this  fhtll  has  a peculiar  flavour,  and 
is  efteemed  as  a wholefome  and  palatable  food  ; the  fpecies 
varies  in  fize  and  colour,  they  occur  of  a large  fize  on  fome 
of  the  Scottifti  fhores.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

Islandicum.  Shell  fulcated,  with  about  thirty-fix  fmooth 
triangular  ribs.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  North  Seas,  especially  near  the  coafts  of  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  ; in  its  general  afpedt  it  refembles  our 
common  cockle,  cardium  edule,  but  the  grooves  are  deeper 
and  more  numerous,  and  there  are  no  ilrix  except  the  outer 
margin  ; colour  blackifh,  fometimes  banded. 

Groenlandicum.  Shell  glabrous,  thin,  moufe  colour, 
with  angulated  ferruginous  lines ; margin  glabrous  with  ob- 
folete longitudinal  lines.  Chemn. 

Same  habitat  as  the  former,  about  two  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  three  inches  and  a half  broad  ; fometimes 
banded  with  brown. 

Rusticum.  Shell  with  twenty  remote  grooves,  the  inter- 
mediate fpaces  rugged.  Inhabits  European  feas.  Gmel.  Sec. 

Obf.  The  fpecific  name  rufticum  has  been  affigned  to 
more  than  one  or  two  different  fpecies  of  this  genus ; the 
C.  rujlicum  of  fome  Englifh  writers  is  probably  only  a va- 
riety of  C.  edule.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Shells.  C.  rujlicum 
of  Chemn.  may  be  difti'ndt,  but  that  is  doubtful. 

Glaucum.  Shell  fubantiquated,  anterior  part  glaucous ; 
pofterior  part  with  twenty  grooves  imbricated  upwards ; 
beaks  violet.  Poket. — Inhabits  the  fhores  of  Barbary.  A 
fmall  fpecies. 

Pectinatum.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  and  pecti- 
nated. Linn. — Pound  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  General 
colour  white,  with  the  cavity  under  the  beaks  yellow  ; 
valves  marked  with  diftant  llrise  that  are  rough  upwards; 
margins  of  the  (hells  prominent. 

Virgineum.  Shell  triangular,  rounded,  equilateral,  with 
tranfverfe  membranaceous  recurved  wrinkles ; hinges  blue. 
Gmel.  Sec.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  A variety  is  found 
in  the  Indian  and  American  feas. 

Strilaterum.  Shell  triangular,  gibbous,  and  ftriated. 
Gmel,  Inhabits  the  Cafpian  Sea.  An  indiltinft  fpecies. 
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Auricula.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  and  (lightly  rhombi- 
form  with  twenty-four  ribs  on  each  fide  ; the  grooves  very 
finely  crenulated  ; beaks  diftant. 

Defcribed  by  Forlkal  as  a native  of  the  Arabian  feas  ; 
fhell  white  and  pellucid,  two  inches  and  a quarter  long,  and 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  broad  ; margin  of  the  back  re- 
volute and  toothed. 

T.riste.  Shell  ovate  and  fmooth  ; margins  both  of  the 
anterior  and  pollerior  Hope  llriated.  Linn. 

Native  place  unknown.  Shell  fmooth,  cinereous,  and 
sadiated  with  white  ; beaks  reflected. 

Monstrosum.  Shell  gibbous,  one  fide  impreffed  and 
ochraceous,  the  other  convex  heart-fhaped,  and  whitifh 
ipotted  with  yellow  ; valves  with  dentated  ridges.  Chemn. 
— This  is  a very  rare  fpecies;  inhabits  the  Nicobar  iflands. 

Lima.  Shell  gibbous  with  aculeated  ribs,  the  anterior 
ones  with  recurved  membranaceous  tubercles  crenated  at  the 
tides  5 the  intermediate  grooves  granulated.  Chemn.  Inha- 
bits the  Nicobar  iflands.  This  fhell  is  ochraceous,  with  the 
anterior  margin  fleib-coloured,  and  the  beaks  reddifh.  A 
fuppofed  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Schroet,  in 
which  the  ribs  are  more  rounded,  and  inftead  of  being  acti- 
vated or  pricklv  are  only  granulated. 

Ringens.  Shell  rotundate,  ventricofe,  and  white,  with 
deep  teeth  at  the  margin,  the  anterior  ones  rofy.  Lif- 
ter, See.  Inhabits  the  African  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

Aeolicum,  Shell  thick,  with  longitudinal  anterior 
Arise,  and  tranfverfe  ftrise  behind.  Chemn.  & c. — A native 
of  Guinea,  and  the  Antilles  iflands.  Obf.  This  fliell  is 
very  convex,  and  is  varied  with  white  and  reddifh. 

On lon gum.  Shell  yellowifh,  oblong,  turgid,  and  cof- 
tated  ; anterior  part  glabrous,  and  cordiform  with  a crenated 
margin.  Chemn.— Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Length 
three  inches,  breadth  two  inches  and  a half ; ribs  about 
thirty.  Much  allied  to  the  following  fpecies. 

Crassum.  Shell  fomewhat  fufeous,  rather  oblong,  thick, 
antiquated,  with  a very  deeply  dentated  margin.  Schroet, 
See. — Refembles  Cardium  ohlongum,  but  is  much  larger,  rather 
broader,  thicker,  and  has  about  twenty-three  flattifli  ribs. 
Alfo  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  found  in  the  North 
Seas. 

Papyraceum.  Shell  pellucid,  cinereous,  with  thin  lon- 
gitudinal Aria?.  Chemn. — This  kind  inhabits  India  ; the 
fhell  is  very  brittle,  within  white,  with  purplifh  fpots. 

Latum.  Shell  broad  with  unequal  Ades;  ribs  rather 
flat  and  fpinulous.  Chemn.  &c. 

Length  two  inches,  breadth  half  an  inch  more  ; colour 
variable,  being  in  fome  individuals  white  on  the  crown,  yel- 
lowifh in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  yellow  ; in  others  the 
crown  is  brown,  and  the  rell  of  the  (hell  banded  with  fuf- 
eous; infide  white.  Inhabits  Tranquebar  and  Nicobar 
Iflands. 

Maculatum.  Shell  fpotted,  with  crowded  undulated 
wrinkles;  ribs  broad;  grooves  very  narrow,  within  pale 
rofy.  LiA. — Pound  in  the  bay  of  Campechy.  This  fhell 
is  nearly  three  inches  long,  its  breadth  rather  more,  being 
three  inches  and  three  quarters. 

Flexuosum.  Shell  rotundate,  fufeous  with  Aexuous 
ribs,  and  rugofe  furrows. 

Defcribed  by  LiAer  ; length  one  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters, and  about  the  fame  in  breadth.  Native  place  unknown. 

Gaditanum.  Shell  rounded,  yellowifh-white,  varied 
with  red,  green,  and  brown,  and  marked  with  decuffated. 
Ari$.  Bonan.  &c.  Found  near  Cadiz.  Gmelin  conceives 
this  may  be  an  area. 

Brasiliense.  Shellrounded;  ribs  broad,  flat,  and  very 
minutely  crenated.  Frequent  on  the'  Brafilian  ftioves-. 
Bonan.  &c. 
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Ameoinense.  Shell  rather  oblong,  white  with  blackifh 
fpots:  the  ribs  very  convex. — Inhabits  the  Amboina  fhqres. 
Bonan.  &c. — Obf.  This  fhell  is  about  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  with  about  twelve  ribs. 

Squamosum.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  equilateral,  tawny 
white,  and  purplifh  within  ; ribs  with  imbricated  fcalts. 
Gualt.— Refembles  Cardium  fra  gum,  but  wants  the  teeth 
at  the  anterior  margin.  Native  place  unknown. 

Rubiginosum.  Shell  reddifh,  with  unequal  (ides,  and 
convex  ribs  tranfverfely  llriated.  Gualt.  Native  place  un- 
known. 

Virescens.  Shell  inequilateral,  oblong,  with  very  fine 
ribs  doubled  above.  Gualt.  Native  place  unknown. 

Fasciatum.  Shell  rounded,  whitifh,  with  a brown 
band  ; ribs  acute.  Knorr.  Native  place  unknown. 

Cancellatum.  Shell  reddifh,  thin,  rounded,  with 
decuflating  Aria?.  Gualt.  Small.  Native  place  un- 
known. 

Albidum.  Shell  inequilateral,  ribbed,  whitifh,  and  pur- 
ple within. 

Obf.  There  are  a few  other  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  Car- 
dium defcribed  by  conchological  writers  which  we  confider 
as  ambiguous.  Thefe,  with  feveral  of  the  more  minute,  and 
microfcopic  kinds,  are  purpofely  omitted  in  the  above  enu- 
meration of  fpecies,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  infer- 
tion  of  fuch  would  rather  tend  to  perplex  than  inform  the 
general  reader. 

CARDONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalo- 
nia, feated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Cardonero,  with  a 
Arong  caAle,  and  the  title  of  a duchy.  In  its  vicinity  are 
an  inexhauAible  mountain  of  fait  of  various  colours,  which,, 
when  wafhed,  becomes  white  ; and  alfo  vineyards,  which 
produce  excellent  wine,  and  lofty  pine-trees.  N.  lat.  4i°42'V 
E.  long.  i°  26'. 

CARDONERO,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Llobregat,  at  Manxes,  iu  the  province  of  Catalonia. 

CARDOON,  in  Botany.  See  Cynara  Cardunculus. 

CARDS,  playing,  are  little  pieces  of  fine  thin  pafie-board, 
of  an  oblong  figure  and  of  feveral  fizes,  but  with  us  com- 
monly 3!  inches  long,  and  2^  broad;  on  which  are  printed 
divers  points  and  figures  ; a certain  number  or  affemblage  of 
which  ferve  for  the  performance  of  various  games : as 
buffet,  ombre,  picquet,  whiA,  &c.  A full  pack  conliAs  of 
fifty-two  cards. 

A pack  is  always  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  paper,  on 
which  are  printed  the  name,  fign,  dwelling-place,  &c.  of  the 
maker  ; with  the  label  of  the  damp-office  of  England,  fig-, 
nifying  that  the  Aamp-duty  has  been  paid. 

Among  (harpers,  divers  forts  of  falfe  or  fraudulent  cards 
have  been  contrived  ; as  marked  cards,  breef  cards,  corner-. 
bend,  middle-bend,  &c. 

Marked  cards,  are  thofe  where  the  aces,  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves,  are  marked  on  the  corners  of  the  backs  with 
fpots  of  different  number  and  order,  either  with  clear  water, 
or  water  tinged  with  pale  Indian  Ink,  that  thofe  in  the 
fecret  may  difiinguifh  them.  Aces  are  marked  with  Angle 
fpots  on  two  corners  oppofite  diagonally  ; kings  with  two 
fpots  at  the  fame  corners ; knaves  with  the  fame  number, 
tranfverfed,  &c. 

Breef  cards,  are  thofe  which  are  either  longer  or  broader 
than  the  reA  ; chiefly  ufed  at  whiff  and  picquet. 

The  broad  cards  are  ufually  for  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
and  aces  ; the  long  for  the  reft.  Their  defign  is  to  direil 
the  cutting,  to  enable  him  in  the  fecret  to  cut  the  cards 
difadvantageoully  to  his  adverfary,  and  draw  the  perfon  un- 
acquainted with  the  fraud,  to  cut  them  favourably  for  the 
(harper.  As  the  pack  is  placed  either  endways  or  Tideways 
to  him  that  is  to  cut,  the  long  or  broad  cards  naturally  lead 
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him  to  cut  to  them.  Breef  cards  are  fometimes  made 
thus  by  the  manufacturer  ; but  in  defett  of  thefe,  (harpers 
pare  all  but  the  bretfs  with  a razor  or  pen-knife. 

Corner  bend , denotes  four  cards  tuhied  down  finely  at  one 
corner,  to  ferve  as  a fignal  to  cut  by. 

Middle-bend,  or  Kingjlon-b  ridge,  is  where  the  tricks  are 
bent  two  different  ways,  which  caufes  an  openmg  or  arch 
in  the  middle,  to  direft  hkewife  the  cutting. 

The  inventor  of  cards  is  not  known,  nor  even  the  age 
when  they  firth  appeared  ; but  by  the  matter  they  were 
always  made  of,  viz.  leaves  of  paper,  they  fhould  feeni  to  be 
much  pofterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  bon. 
Dames  Barrington,  Mr.  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Gough,  in  their 
three  effays  on  the  ie  Antiquity  of  Card-playing,”  ( Ar- 
chaeologia,  vol.  viii.)  feem  to  agree  that  the  Spaniards  have 
the  belt  pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as  the  original  in- 
ventors of  this  arnufement.  Others  have  traced  their  inven- 
tion to  about  the  year  1390,  for  the  purpofe  of  diverting 
Charles  VI.  then  king  of  France,  who  was  fallen  into  a 
melancholy  difpofition,  and  aicribe  it  to  Jaquemin  Gringon- 
neur,  a painter  in  Paris.  Accordingly  in  the  accounts  of 
the  treafurer  of  that  prince  the  following  article  occurs  ; 
“ Paid  fifty  fix  (hillings  of  Paris  to  Jaquemin  Gringonneur 
the  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilded  with  gold,  and 
painted  with  diverfe  colours  and  diverfe  devices,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  king  for  his  arnufement.”  From  this  article  it 
appears,  that  playing  cards  were  originally  very  different  in 

! their  appearance  and  their  price  from  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
They  were  gilded,  and  the  figures  were  painted  or  illumi- 
nated, which  required  no  little  (kill  and  genius,  as  well  as 
labour  : and  the  price  of  each  pack  was  no  lefs  than  18s.  8d. 
of  Paris,  a very  confiderable  fum  in  thofe  times.  This  lait 
circumltance  is  one  reafon  that  playing  cards  were  little 
known  and  ufed  for  feveral  years  after  they  were  invented. 
By  the  four  fuits  or  colours,  the  inventor  might  defign  to 
reprefent  the  four  dates  or  claffes  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
The  cccurs  or  hearts  denote  the  gens  de  chaur , choir-men  or 
ecclefiaftics.  The  nobility  or  prime  military  part  of  the 
kingdom,  is  reprefented  by  the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or 
pikes,  which  through  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
figure,  we  have  called  fpades.  By  diamonds  are  defigned 
the  order  of  citizens,  merchants,  and  tradefmen.  The  tre- 
foil leaf,  or  clover  grafs,  corruptly  called  clubs,  alludes  to 
the  hulbandmen  and  peafants.  The  four  kings  are  David, 
Alexander,  Csefar,  and  Charles ; reprefenting  the  four  cele- 
brated monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks 
under  Charlemagne.  The  queens  reprefent  Argine  (for 
Regina,  queen  by  defeent).  Either,  Judith,  and  Pallas  ; 
which  are  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and  wildom. 
The  knaves  denote  the  fefvants  to  the  knights  : others 
apprehend  that  the  knights  themlelves  were  denoted  by 
thefe  cards,  becaufe  Hogier  and  Lahire,  two  names'of  the 
French  cards,  were  famous  knights  at  the  time  when  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  invented. 

The  firft  certain  notice  of  their  having  been  known  in 
England  occurs  in  a record  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  On 
an  application  of  the  card-makers  of  London  to  parliament, 
A.D.  1463,  an  aid  was  made  again!!  the  importation  of 
playing-cards,  3 Edvv.  IV.  c.  4.  From  this  ilatute  it  ap- 
pears, that  both  card-playing  and  card-making  were  known 
and  pradtifed  in  England  before  this  period,  or  about  50 
years  after  the  tera  of  their  fuppofed  invention.  Mr.  Gough 
obferves  (uli  fupra),  that  the  ufe  of  cards  among  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  evident,  not  only  from  a Chinefe  painting  which  re- 
.prefents  their  ladies  playing  at  a game  with  fomething  much 
thicker  in  fubflance  than  cards,  yet  fhuped  and  numbered 
dke.  litem,  but  alio  from  a pack,  of  Chinefe  cards  in  his  pof- 
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fefiion,  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  European., 
However,  the  devices  on  thefe  cards  are  very  different  from 
thofe  known  in  ,this  part  of  the  world.  Although  card- 
playing was  introduced  at  comparatively  a late  period  in 
England,  and  the  progrt'fs  of  it  was  at  firft  (low,  it  hath 
fince  become  fufficiently  rapid  and  extenlive,  to  the  colt  of 
many  unfortunate  gamelters,  and  the  lofs  of  many  others, 
who  fpend  too  much  of  their  time  in  that  infatuating  amufe- 
ment.  Lord  Lyttelton  in  his  Perfian  letters  (apud  Mifcel- 
laneous  works,  vol.  i.  p.  143),  admirably  rallies  thofe  who 
indulge  their  propenfity  for  this  kind  of  diverfion  to  exetfs, 
and  who  rifle  Turns  of  money  which  it  is  not  convenient  for 
them  to  lofe ; or,  in  other  words,  who  pervert  it  to  the 
purpofe  of  gaming.  Selim  reprefents  himfelf  as  vifiting  at  a 
houfe  in  London,  where  he  faw  a number  of  tables  in  a 
room,  round  which  wene  placed  feveral  lets  of  men  and 
women.  They  feemed  (lays  he)  wonderfully  intent  upon 
lome  bits  of  painted  paper,  which  they  held  in  their  hands. 
I imagined  at  firft  that  they  were  performing  fome  magical 
ceremony,  and  that  the  figures  I faw  traced  on  the  bits  of 
paper  were  a myitical  talifman  or  charm.  What  more  con- 
firmed me  in  this  belief  was  the  grimaces  and  diftortions  of 
their  countenances,  much  like  thofe  of  our  magicians  in  the 
a£t  of  conjuring  ; but  inquiring  of  the  gentleman  who  in- 
troduced me,  1 was  told  they  were  at  play,  and  that  this 
was  the  favourite  diverfion  of  both  fexes.  But,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, I fee  no  ligns  of  mirth  among  them  : if  they  are 
merry,  why  do  not  they  laugh,  or  ling,  or  jump  about? 
If  I may  judge  of  their  hearts  by  their  looks,  half  of  thefe 
revellers  are  ready  to  hang  themfelves  ! that  may  be,  faid 
my  friend  ; for  very  likely  they  are  loling  more  than  they 
are  worth.  Flow  ! faid  I,  do  you  call  that  play  ? Yes, 
replied  lie,  they  never  are  thoroughly  pleafed  unlefs  their 
whole  fortunes  are  at  Hake.  Thofe  cards  you  fee  them 
hold,  are  to  decide  whether  he  who  is  now  a man  of  quality 
Ihall  lie  a beggar  ; or  another,  who  is  now  a beggar,  and  has 
but  juft  enough  to  furnifh  out  one  night’s  play,  (hall  be  a 
man  of  quality,  &c.  &e. 

The  method  of  making  playing  cards  feems  to  have  given 
the  firft  hint  to  the  invention  of  printing  ; as  appears  from 
the  firft  fpecimens  of  printing  at  Haerlem,  and  thofe  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

Cards,  making  of.  The  cutting  of  the  moulds,  or  blocks, 
for  thefe  edrds,  is  precifely  the  fame  as  that  ufed  for  the 
firft  books  ; and  a (beet  of  wet  or  moift  paper  is  laid  on  the 
form  or  block,  which  is  firft  lightly  brufhed  over  with  an 
ink,  made  of  lamp-black  mixed  with  ftarch  and  water ; and 
then  rubbed  off  with  a round  lift,  in  the  hand.  The  court- 
cards,  they  colour  by  help  of  feveral  patterns,  called 
“ ftanefiles  confiding  of  papers  cut  through  with  a pen- 
knife : within  the  apertures,  or  incifions  of  which,  the  fe- 
veral colours,  as  red,  &c.  are  feverally  applied  (for  at  the  firft 
printing,  the  card  has  only  a mere  outline.)  Thefe  patterns 
are  painted  with  oil  colours,  to  keep  them  from  wearing 
out  by  the  brufties  : being  laid  on  the  pafte-board,  they  Aide 
a brulh  full  of  colour  loofe  over  the  pattern  ; which  leaving 
the  colour  within  the  apertures,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of 
the  card. 

This,  very  probably,  was  the  way  of  the  firft  printing  at 
Haerlem  ; as  might  have  been  difeovered  long  ago,  if  it 
had  been  confidered,  that  the  great  letters  in  our  old  manu- 
feripts  of  nine  hundred  years  ago,  are  apparently  done  by 
the  illuminers,  after  the  method  of  card-making. 

By  43  G.  III.  c.  6 o',  a duty  isimpofed  of  3!.  8s.  ora  every 
dozen  packs  of  playing  cards  imported  : and  for  every  pack 
of  cards,  made  in  Great  Britain,  the  (tamp  duties  by  feveral 
-acts  amount  to  ss.  6d.,  and  for  every  pair  of  dice,  17s.  6d. 

3 .2  I laces 
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Places;  of  making  them  are  to  be  entered  under  a penalty  of 
30L,  and  forfeiture  of  the  cards,  dice,  materials,  and  uten- 
iils.  Makers  of  cards  (hall  fend  to  the  commifiioners  of  the 
ftamp-office  a fufficient  quantity  of  paper  in  order  to  have  as 
many  aces  of  fpades  impreffed  upon  them  as  he  fliall  defire  ; 
and  a device,  denoting  the  Paid,  ace  of  fpades,  , lhall  be 
ftamped  on  every  pack  ufed  in  Great  Britain  or  intended  for 
exportation,  which  device  lhall  diilinguilh  cards  defigned 
for  home  confumption  from  tliofe  intended  for  foreign  con- 
fumption  : — and  wrappers  inclofing  cards  for  ufe  in  Great 
Britain  lhall  have  the  name  of  the  maker  or  any  other  par- 
ticular word  printed  on  them,  according  to  the  diredfion  of 
the  commifiioners,  who  lhall  denote  one  of  the  6d.  duties 
charged  on  cards  in  Great  Britain  on  each  of  fuch  wrap- 
pers. Officers  lhall  enter  houfes  or  places  where  cards  and 
dice  are  made  or  fold,  or  fufpefted  to  be  made,  or -any  pub- 
lic gaming-houfe,  to  fearch  and  examine  whether  fuch  cards 
are  damped  ; and  the  owner  or  occupier  refufing  fuch  en- 
trance or  fearch  fliall  forfeit  tol.  No  materials  for  cards  or 
dice  lhall  be  removed  till  they  are  finifhed,  on  pain  of  double 
duty  ; nor  lhall  any  cards  or  dice  be  removed,  till  they  are 
duly  marked  or  fealed,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  and 
treble  value.  Entry  lhall  be  made  once  in  28  days  on  oath, 
under  a penalty  of  20I.,  and  the  duties  fliall  be  cleared  off 
once  in  every  fix  weeks,  on  pain  of  double  duty.  Selling 
or  ufing  undamped  cards  or  dice,  incurs  a forfeiture  for 
every  pack  and  for  every  one  of  fuch  dice  of  iol.  with  full 
cofts.  Altering  the  ftamps  fubjedts  to  a forfeiture  of  20I. 
and  the  fale  or  purchafe  of  fuch  ftamp  incurs  the  fame  for- 
feiture. A perfon  who  takes  off  the  ftamp  of  any  playing 
cards,  or  outfide  paper  of  any  parcel  or  pack  of  cards,  for 
the  purpofe  of  ufing  it  again,  lhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
tranlported  for  any  time  not  exceeding  feven  years.  The 
felling  of  wafte  cards,  not  previoufiy  rendered  unfit  for  ufe 
in  playing,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  20I.  ; and  any  perfon  who 
fells  any  cards,  as  fecond-hand  cards,  in  packs  or  pa;  cels, 
the  wrapper  of  which  has  been  broke  open,  unlefs  every 
card  be  rendered  unfit  for  play,  forfeits  5I.  for  every  fuch 
pack.  If  any  perfon  counterfeit  the  ftamp  on  cards  or  dice, 
or  the  wrapper,  or  knowingly  fells  the  fame  with  a counter- 
feit ftamp,  or  fraudulently  ules  any  of  the  ftamps  provided 
by  the  commifiioners,  he  lhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  No  cards  or  dice  lhall  be  exported  or 
expefed  to  fale  without  being  ftamped,  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  days  after  notice  to  the  ftamp-office  by  the 
maker  of  the  quantity  to  be  exported,  and  of  the  place  to 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  conveyed,  nor  until  a proper 
certificate  be  delivered  to  the  cuftom-houfe  officer  at  fuch 
poll  or  place  in  Great  Britain.  Cards  or  dice  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  maker  without  payment  of  the  duties,  pro- 
vided the  fame  be  ftamped  for  exportation,  and  a bond  be 
given  for  exporting  them  within  the  time,  and  landing 
them  at  the  port  therein  mentioned.  Cards  for  exporta- 
tion lhall  before  packing  be  marked  as  the  commifiioners 
direft  ; and  perfons  ufing  or  felling  fuch  cards,  marked  for 
exportation,  in  Great  Britain,  lhall  forfeit  20I.  for  every 
Inch  pack  : and  any  perfon  relandiug  any  parcel  of  cards, 
entered  and  Ihipped  for  exportation,  fliall  forfeit  50I.  ; and 
)f  any  perfon  concerned  fliall  inform  againft  an -accomplice, 
he  fhall  be  admitted  as  evidence,  and  be  indemnified. 

Ca  rds,  in  Manufadure.  See  Card. 

CARDUCHI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a flout  warlike 
people  of  Afia,  who  were  defeended  from  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, and  divided  into  a great  number  of  tribes.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  they  were  at  a period  fubfequent  to  that 
of  the  famous  retreat  of  Xenophon  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Parthians  ; a nation  which  became  fuch  a terror  to 
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the  Romans.  M.  De  Lille,  in  the  explication  of  his  map  of 
Xenophon’s  retreat,  alleges  feveral  arguments  to  prove, 
that  they  were  the  fame  with  the  prefent  Curds,  and  that 
their  country  was  the  fame  which  the  Romans  called  Car- 
duena,  a large  and  mountainous  territory  on  the  eaft  of  the 
Tigris,  and  the  moderns  Curdiftan  5.  though  it  is  probable, 
that  the  prefent  tra£l  which  goes  by  that  name  is  of 
much  greater  extent  than  that  which  the  Carduchi  then 
poffeffcd,  who  only  occupied  the  mountainous  parts  of  it. 
Before  the  period  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  they  had 
defeated  a Perlian  army  of  120, cco  men,  none  of  which 
ever  returned,  the  roads  being  impalfable.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Xenophon’s  army  they  betook  themlelves  to  flight 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  gave  the  Greeks  a fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  fupplying  themfelves  with  plenty 
of  provifions.  Xenophon  was  much  haraffed  by  loofe  bands 
of  thefe  people,  who  difeharged  upon  him  and  his  rear- 
guard which  he  conducted,  vollies  of  darts  and  ftones. 
The  Carduchi  were  much  luperior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
ufe  and  ftrength  of  their  bows.  We  are  told  (Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  xiv.  Xenophon,  Anabaf.  lib.  iv.)  that  they  were  of 
fuch  prodigious  length,  that  they  bent  them  with  their 
feet  ; the  arrows  were  in  proportion,  io  well  tempered 
and  keen,  and  darted  with  fuch  violence,  that  no  Ihieid 
could  refill  them  ; fo  that,  by  being  able  to  throw  them 
at  fuch  a diftance,  they  kept  themfelves  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  enemies. 

CARDUEL,  or  Cart  hu  f.l,  in  Geography , a name 
given  to  the  eaftern  part  cf  Perfian  Georgia  ; the  capital 
of  which  is  Teflis. 

CARDUELIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  under  which 
the  common  gold-finch  is  deferibed  by  Gefner,  Aldrovan- 
dus  and  others.  See  Fringilla  Carduelis,  Linn.  Car- 
du elis  Americana  of  Briff.  is  the  American  gold-finch  of 
Englifn  writers  ; Fringilla  trijlis,  Gmel. 

CARDUENA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Carduchi. 

CARDUNCELLUS,  in  Botany,  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  20. 
See  Carthamus  Carduncelhs. 

CARDUNCULUS.  See  Cynara. 

CARDUUS,  (a  name  given  by  the  apeient  Latin 
writers  to  feveral  kinds  of  prickly  plants,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  teafel,  (dipfacus  fullonum)  formerly  ufed  in 
carding  wool,  as  it  ftill  is  in  dreffing  cloth.  The  word  is 
faid  to  be  derived  from  caro,  (Gr.  xsipw,)  a technical  verb  de- 
noting the  operation  of  cleanfmg  wool  from  its  impurities.) 
Thilile,  Linn.  gen.  925.  Schreb.  1254.  Willd.  1433.  Juffi 
173.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Gasrt.  932.  Chardon,  La  Marck 
Encyc.  Ciafs  and  order,  fyngencjta  polygamia  aqualis.  Nat. 
ord.  capital te,  Linn.  Cinarocephala,  Juif. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle,  im- 
bricated ; feales  numerous,  lanceolate  ; terminated  by  a 
limple  fpine  ; in  fome  fpecies  ftrong,  in  others  weak.  Cor , 
Florets  all  furnilhed  with  ftamens  and  a piftrl,  uniform,  tu- 
bular, lunnel-fhaped,  nearly  equal,  refle&ed ; tube  very 
flender;  border  ereft,  nve-cleft  ; fegments  linear,  equal,  one 
more  deeply  ferrated  than  the  reft.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
capillary,,  fhort  ; anthers  united,  forming  a hollow  five- 
toothed  cylinder.  Pijl.  Germ  egg-draped  ; ftyle  thread-' 
fliaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Ample,  awl-lhaped, 
naked,  emarginate.  Peric.  none  ; except  the  permanent, 
fomewhat  converging,  common  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  a little  four-cornered  ; down  feffile,  long, 
deciduous.  Recep.  hairy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  fwelling  out  in  the  middle,  imbricated ; 
feales  terminating  in  a Ample  fpine.  Receptacle  hairy* 
Down  deciduous. 

This  genus,  like  rnoft  of  the  others  in  the  ciafs  fyngenefia, 
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is  differently  chara&erfzed  by  different  authors.  Some  have 
divided  the  Linnaean  genus  into  two : carduus  including 
only  thofe  lpecies  which  have  a capillary  down,  and  cirjium 
containing  thofe  vvhofe  down  is  feathery.  Willdenojv  has 
united  the  latter  with  cnicus,  and  makes  the  effential  differ- 
ence between  cardans  and  cnicus  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  the  down.  La  Marck,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
abulifhed  the  cnicus  of  Linnaeus,  which,  he  fays,  has  a cha- 
rafler  too  vague  to  be  admitted  ; and  lias  difb  ibuted  its 
fpeeies  between  carduus  and  carthamus,  obferving,  that 
fame  fpeeies  of  carduus  in  the  Species  plantarum,  approach 
rather  too  near  the  character  of  caithamus.  After  a careful 
consideration  of  the  fubjeft,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  ar- 
rangement; and  have  conftrufted  accordingly  the  generic 
and  effential  characters  of  carduus  given  above,  adding  from 
Gartner,  “ down  deciduous,”  which  has  the  fmCtion  of 
Dr.  Smith  ; though  we  are  not  without  apprehenfion,  that 
this  chavatffer  may  not  be  found  in  all  the  prefent  acknow- 
ledged fpeeies. 

Species.  * Leaves  decurrer.t. 

1.  C.  leucoyrapbus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  i. 
Wilid.  i.  Grert.  tab.  162.  fig.  1.  Morif.  Bleff.  ">44.  (Cir- 
fjum  maculis  argeuteis  notatum,  Tourn.  Inll.  448.)  “ Leaves 
toothed-fpinous ; peduncles  naked,  very  long,  one-flow- 
ered ; calyxes  fpinous,  inclined.”  Root  annual.  Allion.  Bi- 
ennial. La  Marck.  S/am.  two  or  three  feet  high.  Root- 
leaves  fcarcelv  petioled,  growing  clofe  to  the  ground.  Stem- 
leaves  fmooth,  bright  green,  fpotted  with  white,  half-em- 
bracing the  ftem,  and  running  down  it  to  as  to  form  three 
uninterrupted  membranous  wings,  oblong-egg-fhaped,  pin- 
natifid  nearly  to  the  middle  ; lobes  furnilhed  with  fpines. 
Flowers  purple,  fmall ; peduncles  woolly  and  white,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fummit,  generally  naked,  but  fometimes 
with  a fmall  leaf  or  two  ; fpines  of  the  calyx  flraight,  not 
pungent.  Doaun  fiinple.  A native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth 
of  France.  2.  C .peregrinus,  Wilid.  2,  Retz.  Obf.  1.  p.  27. 
(C.  laCLus  peregrinus  camerarii,  Rai.  hilt.  312.)  “ Leaves 
fcolloped,  fpinous,  downy  underneath  ; peduncles  generally 
naked,  many-flowered  ; calyxes  fpinous,  deciduous.”  Retz. 
Root  annual.  Stem  three  fest  high,  branched,  Arinted, 
fmooth  ; terminal  branches  downy.  Leaves  feffile,  fpotted 
with  white  above.  Flowers  red  ; florets  few,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  feales  of  the  common  calyx  ; peduncles  ter- 
minal and  axillary  ; terminal  ones  branched,  winged,  long, 
from  three  to  fix-flowered  ; axillary  ones  fhort  ; feales  of 
the  calyx  a little  downy,  deciduous,  furnifhed  with  foft 
fpines.  Seeds  fmall,  white,  befmeared  with  a whit i fh  pellu- 
cid gum,  which  fallens  tire  down  fo  Arongly  to  them,  that 
it  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  ; down  capillary.  A native  of 
Spain.  Ray.  3.  C.  Lmceolatus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2. 
Lam.  2.  Eng.  hot.  107.  (Cnicus  lanceolatus,  Wilid.  10.) 
Spear  thiflle.  “ Leaves  pinnatifid,  hifpid  ; iegments  diva- 
ricated; calyx  villous;  ftem  hairy.”  Root  biennial,  branched. 
Stem  three  or  four  feet 'high,  ere£l,  ltrong,  branched,  fur- 
rowed, many-flowered.  Leaves  alternate,  woolly  under- 
neath ; lobes  pinnatifid,  or  palmate  at  the  bafe  ; fegments 
alternately  divaricated,  mucronate-fpinous ; ipines  yellow, 
fhining.  Flowers  terminal,  ere£t,  large ; calyx  egg-fhaped ; 
feales  acutely  fpinous,  afeending,  clothed,  like  the  under 
furface  of  the  leaves,  with  a white,  cotton-like  web  ; florets 
uniform,  purple  ; anthers  yellow.  Seeds  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  fliining  ; down  feathery.  Dr.  Smith.  A native  of 
wafle  places  and  road  fidcs  throughout  Europe,  flowering 
from  June  till  winter.  4.  C.  nutans,  mufk  thiflle.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3.  Wilid.  6.  Eng.  hot.  107. 
“ Leaves  interruptedly  decurrent,  fpinous ; flowers  droop- 
ing; feales  ef  the  calyx  lanceolate  ;•  their  upper  part  fp read- 


ing.” Root  annual,  (biennial,  Lam.)  fpindle-fhaped.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  ere<ft,  a little  branched,  ftriated, 
fmoothifh.  Leaves  deeply  fcolloped  and  waved,  very  fpi- 
nous, green  on  both  fides,  a little  hairy,  but  not  rough. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  peduncled,  of  a rich  crimlon 
colour,  fmeiling  ftrongly  of  mu  fix  in  warm  weather  ; pedun- 
cles wholly  ; calyx  egg-fhaped  ; feales  lanceolate,  acutely 
fpinous,  fomewhat  woolly  ; the  outer  ones  fpreading,  the 
inner  ones  more  clofe.  Seeds  fhining,  compreifed,  marked 
with  dotted  (freaks  ; down  rough,  but  not  feathery.  . Dr. 
Smith.  A native  of  a calcareous  foil  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  in  June.  The  dried  leaves  of' this  and  the 
preceding  lpecies  are  fometimes  ufed  to  curdle  milk.  5.  C. 
macrocephalus,  Wilid.  5.  Dcsf.  atl.  2.  p.  247J.  “Stem 
downy;  leaves  interruptedly  decurrent;  flowers  drooping  ; 
calyx-fcales  egg-lanceolate,  woolly,  their  upper  part  fpread- 
ing.” Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having  a 
downy  ftem,  and  flowers  two  or  three  times  larger.  A na- 
tive of  Tunis,  flowering  early  in  the  fpring.  6.  C.  lanugi - 
nofus , Wiild.  4.  (C.  orientalis  acanthi  folio  candidiffimo, 
Tourn.  Cor.  p.  31.)  “ Leaves  decurrent,  lanceolate,  pin- 

natifid, toothed,  fpinous,  fnowy  white  with  down  on  both 
fides;  flowers  terminal,  folitary,  feAHt.”  Whole  plant  co- 
vered with  a denfe,  white  down.  Stem  toothed,  with  fpines 
on  the  decurrent  leaves.  Leaves  with  three  or  four  fpinous 
teeth  on  the  upper  fegments.  Flowers  purple,  a little  lefs 
than  thofe  of  C.  nutans,  ereef  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  not 
fpreading.  A native  of  Armenia.  7.  C.  crifpus,  curled 

thiflle.  Linn.  S.  PI.  5.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  5 i Wilid.  -3. 
“ Leaves  decurrent,  fpinous  at  the  margin  ; flowers  aggre- 
gate, terminal,  with  foft  fpines.  Linn.  Calyx-fcales  linear- 
awl-fhapea,  mucronate,  fpreading.”  Wilid.  Leaves  downy, 
white,  with  green  veins.  Peduncles  downy  : feales  of  the 
calyx  recurved,  but  not  pungent.  Linn.  There  is  much 
confufion  in  authors  with  refpect  to  the  plant  intended  by 
Linnaeus.  La  Marck  fays  that  the  flowers  of  his  crifpus 
are  not  aggregate.  8.  C.  polyanthemus,  Linn.  Mant.  109. 
Mart.  7.  Wilid.  15.  (C.  pycnocephalus  paluftris,  Triunv 
obf.  tab.  103.  Cirfium  paiuftre  polianthemum,  Vail.  acA. 
160.)  “Leaves  Lolloped,  ciliated,  naked"  underneath; 
flowers  peduncled,  cluftered.”  Very  like  C.  crifpus,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  neither  the  petioles  nor  the  under 
furface  of  the  leaves  downy'.  Stem  taller  than  that  of  C. 
crifpus.  Leaves  deeply  runcinate,  not  rigid,  rather  obtufe, 
ciliated  with  foft  fpines,  marked  with  hollow  veins,  paler 
beneath,  but  not  white  ; upper  ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  irre- 
gularly fcolloped,  entirely  decurrent,  curled,  fcarcely  pun- 
gent. Flowers  purple,  nearly  feflile,  three  or  four  together 
at  the  top  of  the  item  ; peduncles  curved,  not  hairy  ; an- 
thers violet ; ftyies  white  ; ftigmas  purple,  Down  capilla- 
ry. A native  of  Pvome.  Linn.  9.  C.  acantboides,  welted 
thiflle.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5.  Wilid.  9.  Eng.  hot. 
973.  (C.  crifpus,  Hudf.  Lightf.  C.  polyacanthos,  Curt. 

Lond.  Sibth.  C.  inclinans.  With.  2d.  ed.  Mart.  39.) 
“ Leaves  decurrent,  fcolloped,  fpinous  ; calyxes  globular, 
generally  peduncled  ; feales  recurved.  Root  annual,-  fpin- 
dle-fhaped, white.  Whole  plant  green.  Stem  three  feet 
high  or  more,  ereft,  branched,  furrowed,  but  little  hairy  ; 
branches  elongated,  fpreading.  Leaves  rather  interruptedly 
decurrent,  Imaller  than  in  C.  nutans,  green  on  both  fides, 
fmoothifh.  Flowers  terminal,  a little  inclining,  deep  pur- 
ple, odorous  ; calyx  globular  ; feales  linear,  recurved  at 
the  tip,  (lightly  fpinous,  a little  woolly  ; florets  deeply  di- 
vided nearly  to  • the  bafe  fo  as  to  appear  two-lipped;  the 
upper  lip  four-cleft,  the  lower  iimple.  Down  de- 
ciduous; capillary,  rough.  Linn,  and  Dr.  Smith.  We 

have  obferved,  beneath,  the  divifions  of  the  fegments. 
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five  cl ep rdTio ns  refembling  ne&areous  glands.  A native  of 
ditch  banks  and  hedges,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  10.  C. 
tiivreftens,  Lam.  16.  “ Leaves  decurrent,  narrow,  fcollop- 

toothed,  fpinous,  curled  ; flower  large,  terminal.”  Stem 
limple,  fcarcely  a foot  high,  a little  downy,  fometimes  two- 
flowered.  Leaves  dark  green,  befet  here  and  there  with  a 
woolly  down.  Flower  purple  ; calyx-fcales  briftle-fhaped, 
rather  loofe,  not  pungent.  Lam.  Delcribed  from  a dried 
fpecimen . Obferved  by  Villars  on  the  Alps  about  Greno- 
ble. io.  C.  hamulofus , Willd.  io  Ehr.  Beitr.  p.  16 6. 

“ Leaves  decurrent,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid-toothed,  fpinous, 
villous  underneath  ; peduncles  one- flowered,  downy  ; calyx- 
fcales  avvl-fhaped,  fpinous;  inner  one  recurved.”  Root 
biennial.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  much  branched,  ereft. 
Flowers  purple,  drooping  ; calyx  roundilh.  A native  of 
Hungary.  12.  C.  candicans,  Willd.  2,  WaldlLand  Ivitaib. 
]:1.  Rar.  Hung.  i.  p.  83,  tab.  83.  “ Leaves  femi-decurrent, 

lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  fpinous,  downy  beneath  ; peduncles 
foaly,  downy  ; calyx  egg-fliaped  ; fealcs  awl-fhaped,  ilraight.” 
.Root  biennial.  Stem  fmooth  below.  Flowers  purple,  lefs 
than  thofe  of  C.  crifpus  ; calyx  fmooth.  A native  of  Hun- 
-gary.  13.  C.  pahiculatus,  Willd.  16.  Mart.  4 6-  Vahl. 
Symb.  i.  p.  68.  Ait.  Kew.  iii.  p.  14.3  ?”  “ Leaves  femi- 

decurrent,  tooth-fcolloped,  fpinous,  fmooth  ; flowers  pani- 
cled.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  ttvo  feet  high,  ereft,  pur- 
plilh,  furrowed,  angular,  fmooth,  fpinous.  I. eaves  lanceo- 
late ; fpines  rigid,  yellowifh.  Flowers , towards  the  fumm'it , 
numerous,  on  woolly  peduncles  ; below  fo'iitary,  or  growing 
two.  or  three  together,  nearly  fcffile  ; calyx  egg-fhaped  ; 
feales  fmooth,  terminated  by  a l'mail  yellowilh  fpine.  Down 
capillary.  Vahl’s  plant  is  a native  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Kew  plant  was  brought  from  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  in- 
troduced in  1781,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  The  fiem-Ieaves  are 
faid  to  be  unequally  ciliated  ; the  lower  ones  lyre-fhaped  and 
waved,  but  there  appears  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  that 
of  Vahl.  14.  C.  palujhis , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  8. 
Lam.  6.  Curt.  Lond.  Faf.  6.  tab.  56.  Eng.  Bot.  974. 
(Cnicus  palullris,  Willd.  1.)  “ Leaves  decurrent,  piuna- 

tifid-toothed,  fpinous,  rough  ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  aggregate, 
with  very  fmall  fpines.”  Root  biennial,  branched.  Stem  from 
three  to  fix  feet  high,  ereft,  lfiff,  angular,  often  branched^ 
branches  fpreading.  1. eaves  interruptedly  decurrent,  deep 
green.  Flowers  purple  or  white,  terminal,  often  ieflile  ; 
calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  keeled,  pieffed  dole,  Icarcely  woolly. 
Seeds  verv  fmooth,  not  lfriated  ; down  deciduous,  feathery. 
Dr.  S mith.  A native  of  wet  fituations  in  England,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Augnfl. 
13.  C.  pungens,  (Cnicus,  Willd.  2.  Cirfium  orientale,  acan- 
thi folio,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.)  “ I. eaves  decurrent,  woolly 

underneath,  pinnatifid,  fpinous;  flowers  in  clofe  racemes; 
qalyx-fcales  egg-lhaped,  fpinous;  fpines  fpreading.”  Stem 
ereft,  branched,  furrowed  ; fpines  ftrong,  ytllowifh,  halt  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe  of  C . palujlris  ; calyx- 
fcales  prelfed  clofe,  terminated  by  a rigid,  fpreading,  yel- 
lowilh fpine  ; down  Teathery.  Similar  in  the  inflorefcence 
and  general  habit  to  C.  palujhis , and  in  the  fhape  of  the 
leaves  to  C.  lanceolatus.  A native  of  Armenia.  16.  C. 
arenarius,  Desf..  Atl.  ii. . p. .247 . tab. .222.  (Cnicus,  Willd.  3.) 
“ Leaves  decurrent,  woolly,  lanceolate,  toothed,  curled, 
fpinous  at  the  edge  ; flowers  in  clofe  racemes  ; calyx-fcales 
lanceolate  awl-lhaped,  pungent,  reflexed.”  Stem  a foot  and 
a half,  or  two  feet  high  ; ereft,  Ample,  downy.  Leaves 
unequally  pinnatifid-toothed,  w’ith  a white,  woolly  rib. 
Flowers  pale  violet,  five  or  fix  at  the  hop  of  the  Item, 
nearly  ftflile ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  the  fize  of  that  of  C. 
lanceolatus ; feales  clofely  imbricated  at  the  bafe,  woolly. 
Seeds  four-cornered,  fmooth  ; down  feffile,  white,  feathered. 


Desf.  1.  c.  A native  of  Barbary  near  Sfax.  17.  C.  pycno* 
cephalus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  17. 
Jacq.  Hort.  tab.  47.  “ Leaves  decurrent,  pinnatifid-fcol- 

loped,  pubefeent,  fpinous  ; peduncles  without  leaves,  downy; 
calyxes  deciduous.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  white,  with  hairs.  Root-leaves  fomewlrat 
lanceolate,  a little  Lolloped  ; Jlem-leaves  oblong,  toothed, 
pubefeent  on  both  fidcs,  whiter,  and  almoft  woolly  un- 
derneath. Flowers  purple  ; peduncles  fhort,  white  with 
down,  neither  winged  nor  fpinous  ; pedicels  with  three  or 
four  flowers  ; calyxes  about  the  lize  of  a hazel  nut,  oblong.; 
feales  awl  fhaped,  ereft,  fpreading,  with  fmall  fpines  ; florets 
often  nine  or  ten;  border  ereft.  Linn.  18.  C .auftralis, 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  348.  “ Leaves  decurrent,  runcinate, 

fpinous  ; calyxes  nearly  feffile,  terminal.”  C.  Arabieus , 
Willd.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  1.  tab.  t65.  Collect,  i.  p.  56  ? “ Leaves 
decurrent,  oblong,  Lolloped,  fpinous,  white-veined,  villous 
underneath;  flowers  feffile,  rather  clulfered.;  calyxes  cylin- 
drical.” Willd.  C.  galatlites,  Lam.  21  ? ,l  Stem  winged, 
branched;  upper  wings  broader;  leaves  decurrent,  angu- 
larly toothed,  fpinous,  downy  underneath  ; flowers  feffile, 
axillary  and  terminal.”  La  Marck.  We  have  tranferibed 
the  fpecific  character  given  by  each  of  the  three  authors, 
becaufe  the  identity  of  the  plants  has  not  been  abfolutely 
afeertained,  though  it  feems  highly  probable.  Proftiior 
Martyn,  however,  confidtrs  the  arabieus  and  the  auilralis  as 
diftinft  fpecies,  n.  3,  and  11.  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
woolly  or  cottony.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  ieflile,  fcarcely 
decurrent  all  the  way  from  one  to  another,  oblong,  fomewhat 
feolloped  at  the  fidcs,  a little  cobwebbed,  the  lateral  veins 
running  out  into  white, fpines.  Linn.  jun.  Oblong,  Lol- 
loped in  a pinnatifid  manner,  toothed,  fpinous,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe,  fmoothifh,  and  white-veined  above,  woolly-villou9 
underneath  ; the  root  and  lower  ft  cm  ones  petioled,  the  reft 
decurrent.  Willd.  Decurrent,  almoft  petioled,  angular, 
toothed,  fpinous,  green  above,  whitifh  and  cottony  under, 
neatb.  Lam.  The  white  veins  are  not  mentioned  by  La 
Marck  ; but  his  fpecific  name  implies  them.  Flowers  ter- 
minal and  lateral,  terminal onesteveral,  lateral  ones folitary, fef- 
file. Linn.  Willd.  Lam.  Calyx -feales  lanceolate-egg-ftiaped, 
prelfed  clofe.  Willd.  Somewhat  fpreading.  Linn.  A native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Linn.  Lam.  Arabia  ? Willd.  19. 
C.  tenujlorus , Willd.  14.  Mart.  51.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond. 
Fafc.  6.  tab.  35.  Eng.  Bot.  412.  (C.  acanthoides,  Lam.  4. 
Hudf.  3.51.  Lightf.  451.  With.  lid.  ii.  871.)  “ Leaves 

decurrent. feolloped,  fpinous,  downy ; calyxes  lomewhat  cylin- 
drical, aggregate,  feffile;  feales  lanceolate,  rather  ereft.”  Root 
annual,  Ipindle-fhaped,  fmall.  Whole  plant  white,  with 
down.  Stem  four  feet  high,  ereft,  ftift,  but  little  branched, 
furrowed.  Leaves  Lolloped,  1110ft  woolly  underneath, 
broadly  decurrent.  Flowers  pale  purple,  terminal,  cluf- 
tered,  feffile ; calyx  llender,  pale,  fcarcely  woolly  ; feales 
lanceolate,  even,  fmooth,  rather  creft,  but  little  nerved, 
acutely  fpinous ; florets  from  ten  to  fifteen  ; down  deci- 
duous, capillary,  rough.  There  was  long  much  controverfy 
among  Britilh  botanifts  concerning  this  tiiiftle  ; the  herba- 
rium of  Linnasus  at  length  determined  that  it  has  not  been 
inferted  among  his  works.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  fome  time 
inclined  to  confider  C.  pycnocephalus,  auftralis,  and  the 
plant  before  us,  as  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  He 
obferves,  however,  that  the  two  former  have  fewer  feales 
in  their  calyx,  the  ftalk  lefs  winged,  and  their  flowers, 
whether  feffile  or  pedunculated,  are  much  fewer  together, 
with  lefs  numerous  florets.  See  Eng.  Bot.  La  Marck’s 
acanthoides  is  clearly  the  preLnt  plant,  and  he  fptaks  of  it 
as  very  common  in  uncultivated  ground,  dry  ditches,  and 
under  the  fheiter  ol  walls  in  France  and  other  parts  of 

Europe. 
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Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  appears  to  be  very  local, 
though  abundant  where  it  has  once  gained  a footing.  It 
is  common  about  London,  growing,  as  Curtis  obferves,  hi 
the  very  fuburbs.  We  have  obferved  it  about  the  flcirts 
of  Edinburgh  and  Sunderland,  and  fiiould  have  fuppofed  it 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  towns,  if 
we  had  not  found  it  in  great  plenty  at  Blackpool  in 
Lancashire,  about  the  dry  banks,  which  are  the  only  tences 
of  tlie  mclofed  land  m that  naked  part  of  the  countiy  • 20. 

C.  argentatus,  Linn.  Mant.  2S0.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  8. 
Willd.  18.  Jacq.  hort.  tab.  192.  (Cirfium  segyptiacum 
minus,  foliis  ad  limbum  argenteis.)  “ Leaves  decurrent, 
ruii.cinate,  fpinous  ; peduncles  lomevvhat  downy,  one-flow- 
ered ; cakxes  egg-fhnped,  mucronate,  not  pungent.”  Root 
annual.  'Stem  a foot  high,  zig-zag,  fmootli,  alternately 
branched.  Reaves  fmall,  oblong,  green,  fpotted  with  white, 
elpecially  about  the  indentures.  Flowers  fmall,  purple, 
fearcely  opening,  terminal  ; peduncles  very  long,  one-flow- 
ered, downy,  ere&  ; calyx  falling  ofF  entire  with  the  ripe 
feeds;  feales  clofely  imbricated,  eredt ; down  capillary. 
Linn:  and  Lam.  A native  of  Egypt.  21.  C.  Cyanoides , 
Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  9.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  19,  20.  a. 
monoclorws,  Gmtl.  lib.  2.  p.  tab.  15-  polyclottos,  tab. 
t6.  “ Leaves  decurrent,  pinnatifid,  linear,  entire,  without 

fpines,  petiokd,  downy  underneath.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  in  a.  nearly  fimple,  with  few  leaves;  in  (3.  much 
branched,  the  upper  leaves  much  dilated  at  the  bafe,  the 
lower  ones  with  linear  pinnae.  Down  capillary.  Willdenow 
makes  them  diltinft  fpecies.  A native  of  Tartary.  22. 
C.  conus,  Linn.  Mant.  108.  Mart.  14.  La  Marck  io. 
(Carduus  tuberofus,  Jacq.  Vind.  280.  from  the  defeription. 
Ault.  1.  tab.  42,  43.  Cnicus  canus,  Willd.  4.  Cirfium  to- 
mentofum  rad:ce  bulbofa,  Bauh.  hill.  3'  P-  44*  C.  monta- 
num  maximum,  Rai.  hilt.  p.  3°j0  11  Leaves  deem  rent, 

lanceolate,  toothed,  a little  cobwebbed,  with  hairs  on  both 
fides.”  Roots  perennial,  fpindle-lhaped,  aggregate,  flelhy, 
white.  Stem  four  feet  high,  green,  angular,  cobwebbed. 
Leaves  fomewhat  Lolloped,  toothed  ; fringed  with  white, 
fearcely  pungent  fpines  ; keeled.  Flowers  iolitary,  purple, 
terminal;  peduncles  long,  with  a few  fmall  floral  leaves; 
calyx  not  pungent,  marked  with  a white  line  on  the  outfide. 
Linn.  Down  feathery.  A native  of  Aultria.  23.  C . pcc- 
tinatus,  Linn.  Mant.  279.  Mart.  15.  Lam.  11.  Willd.  21. 
“ Leaves  decurrent,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid-pedtinate  ; pedun- 
cles very  long  ; flowers  drooping  as  the  feed  tipens.”  Root 
biennial.  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft. 
Leaves  with  a pale  keel,  deeply  toothed,  fo  as  to  refemble 
a comb  ; teeth  equal,  lanceolate,  large,  entire,  but  (lightly 
ciliated  ; ending  in  a foft  (pine,  and  furniflied  at  their  bale 
with  a fmall  deflexed  tooth.  Flowers  purple,  the  lize  of 
the  common  burdock,  terminal  ; peduncles  veiy  long,  one- 
flowered,  fomewhat  downy  ; calyx-fcales  linear,  fpreadmg  ; 
anthers  white  ; piftil  long.  Linn.  Raifed  by  Linnams  from 
feeds  brought  among  other  kinds  from  Pennfylvania.  24. 
C.  alpejlrls,  Willd.  23.  Waldft.  and  Kitaib.  pi.  rar.  Hung.. 
« Leaves  femi-decurrent,  pinnatifid,  acuminate  ; Lgments 
tvvo-lobed,  ciliate-fpinous ; peduncles  downy  ; calyx-fcales 
linear-awl- fhaped,  fpreading.”  ’ Stem  a foot,  or  a ioot  and 
halfhigh,  fimple.  Leaves  green  on  both  ildes.  Flowers  pur- 
ple, two  or  three  at  the  top  of  the  Item  ; peduncles  leaflets, 
downy.  Seed-down  capillary*  rough.  A native  of  the  Croatian 
Alps.’  25.  C.  deforaius,  Linn.  Sp.  P1‘.  21.  Mart.  10.  Lam. 
32.  Willd.  24.  Jacq.,  Ault.  tab.  89.  Hall.helv.  677.  tab;  18. 
fir.  2.  “ Leaves  dectfrrent,  lanceolate,  ferrated,  fomewhat 

ciliated  with  fpines,  fmooth;  peduncles  very  long,  woolly, 
one-flowered.”  Root  perennial.  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem 
fometimes  fimple,  only  a foot  high,  one-flowered  ; foraetim.es 


branched,  a foot  and  half  high.  Leaves  dark  green  ; pe- 
duncles ltaflefs,  a little  cottony  towards  the  fummit.  Flowers 
purple,  often  drooping  as  the  feeds  ripen.  Down  capillary. 
A native  of  Aultria,  Switzerland,  and  the  louthern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  26.  C.  Jemi/iudus,  Willd.  2p.  “ I. eaves 

femi-decurrent,  ferrated,  ipnious,  grey  underneath  ; pedun- 
cles very  long,  one- flowered,  woolly.”  Similar  to  tiie  pre- 
ceding, but  its  leaves  arc  thorter,  grey  underneath,  and  lefs 
deeply  ferrated  ; the  calyx-fcales  (preading.  A native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Periia.  27.  C.  medius,  Lam.  13. 
Gouan.  lllutl.  62.  tab.  24.  Mart.  43.  excluding  the  refe- 
rence to  AUioni  pedem.  (Cnicus  Gouani,  Willd. 6.)  “ Leaves 
d.  current,  pinnatifid,  fpinous  at  their  edges  ; Item  one-flow- 
ered ; calyx-fcales  without  fpines,  fpreading,  brillle  fhaped.” 
Similar  to  C.  defloratus,  but  its  leaves  are  villous  underneath, 
larger  and  more  divided.  Root  perennial.  Stems,  foot  and  half 
high,  fimple.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees.  28.  C.  carlmeefo- 
l/i/s,  Lam.  14.  Willd.  8.  Vahl.  Symb.  i.  p.  67.  “ Leaves 

decurrent,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  pinnatifid  ; pinnae  angu- 
larly cut,  fpinous ; peduncles  one-flowered,  woolly  under 
theflower.”  Lam.  Stem  a root  and  halt  high,  eredt,  branched, 
fmooth,  fpinous,  woolly  near  the  fummit.  leaves  refemb  - 
ling  thole  of  the  preceding  lpec.es  in  lhape,  but  fmooth  on 
both  (ides  ; ipines  ttrong,  yellowifh.  Flowers  purple,  fel- 
dom  more  than  three  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate-awl-lhaped, 
fpreading,  rather  pungent.  Vahl.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  29.  C.  carlino'ides , Mart.  42.  Willd.  7.  Gwuan 
Illuit.  62.  tab.  23.  (Carlina  pyrenaicus,  Linn.?  Carduus 
tomentofus  pyrenaicus,  Tourn.  lull.  441.)  “ Leaves  de- 

current,  pinnatifid,  downy  ; fegments  palmate,  fpinous  ; : 
flowers  cluttered-”  Vahl.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot 
high,  or  more,  white  with  down,  fometimes  panicle-branch- 
ed ; branches  axillary,  alternate,  Iolitary.  Root-leaves  three 
or  tour  inches  long,  fomewhat  lanceolate,  petioled,  very 
woolly  ; pinnules  on  each  lide  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  imbri- 
cated, three  or  five-cleft,  the  lobes  alternately  fmaller,  end- 
ing i.i  a ltrong  yellow  fpine.  Stem-leaves  crowded,  very 
like  thofe  of  the  root,  but  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the 
Item  the  pinnules  are  narrower  and  lels  palmated.  Flowers 
purple,  from  four  to  eight ; peduncles  (hort,  woolly;  calyx 
in  flowering  time  very  fmooth,  green,  acuminate-egg- 
(haped  ; feales  loofely  imbricated,  but  not  fquarrofe,  nearly 
equal,  a little  pungent  ; the  inner  ones  fometimes  violet- 
purple,  more  deader,  flexible  and  foft.  Gouan.  A native 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the* Alps  about  Col  Tende.  La 
Maick  believes  it  to  be  the  carlina  pyrenaicus  of  Linnaeus. 
30.  C.  argemons , Lam.  15.  “ Leaves  decurrenr,  broadly 

egg-fliaped,  twice  pinnatifid,  ciliated,  fmooth  on  both  fides ; 
peduncle  terminal,  one-flowered.”  Lam.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  fimple,  lmooth.  Leaves  ciliated,  with  very  fmall 
fpines.  Calyx  fmooth  ; feales  clofe,  not  pungent  Defcribed 
from  a Angle  lp  cimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Thouin,  brought 
from  the  Pyrenees  by  abbe  Pourret.  31.  C.  monfpejfulamss , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Lam.  17.  Mart.  17.  Gouan.  Monfp. 
422.  (Cnicus  Monfp.  Willd.  9.  Cirfium  foliis  non  hirfutis,  • 
fioribus  compaitis,  Bauh.  pin.  377.)  “Leaves  decurrent, 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  repand,  or  angularly  Lolloped,  fmooth, 
unequally  ciliated  ; peduncles  alternate  ; calyxes  not  pun- 
gent.” Linn.  Root  perennial.  Stem  four  feet  high,  chan- 
nelled, a little  branched,  greenifh  below,  {lightly  cottony' 
towards  the  fummit.  Leaves  almoft  entire,  a little  glau- 
cous, the  lower  ones  entirely  decurrent,  middle  ones  femi- 
decurrent,  upper  ones  Lifile.  Flowers  purple,  remarkably, 
fmall  for  the  iize  of  the  plant ; calyx-fcales  fmall,  expand- 
ing at  the  points.  Down  leathery.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  France.  32.  C.  pyrenaicus,  Lam.  18.  Mart.  45.?  Jacq. 
obf-  4.  p.,  11.  tab.  95.  Gouan,.  illuft,  63,  (Cirfium  pyrenai-- 

cum.- 
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cum  altiffimum,  Tourn.  In  ft.  448.  Cnicus  pyrenaicus, 
Will.d.  5.)  “ Leaves  decurrent,  lanceolate,  a little  repand, 

downy  underneath,  ciliate-fpinous  ; flowers  cluttered.”  Lam. 
Perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  preceding : it  is,  however, 
larger,  and  conllantly  dillinguifhed  by  its  leaves  being  cot- 
tony and  whitifh  underneath,  by  the  long,  yellovvifli-white, 
pungent  fpines  with  which  the  leaves  are  ciliated,  and  by  its 
clullered  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  item.  1 he  root-leaves 
are  than  ai  foot  long,  narrowing  into  a petiole.  Lam.  A 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  are  in  doubt  whether  the  pyrenai- 
cus  of  profeifor  Martyn  be  the  fame  plant.  His  only  fyno- 
nynjs  are  Jacq.  obf.'q.  11.  Ger.  I’rov.  179.  ri.  13.  and  Aliion. 
pedem.  n.  549.  tab.  12.  neither  of  which  are  quoted  either 
by  La  March  or  Willdenow.  His  fpecific  charadter  accords 
fufficiently  with  La  Marck’s,  except  in  deferibing  the  leaves 
as  downy  on  both  Tides ; but  his  larger  defeription  taken  from 
Allioni  does  not  feemto  be  conlillent  with  it.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows. Stem  three  feet  high,  or  more,  ftriated,  green,  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternately  feffile,  and  decurrent  with  ears  ; almoll 
winged,  or  very  deeply  gained,  with  few  teeth,  ending  in  a 
longer  fpine  ; the  whole  edge  ciliate  with  fhort  fpines. 
Flowers  at  the  top,  three  or  tour,  with  a fmall  leaf  under 
each ; peduncles  cobwebbed.  Top  of  the  Hem  almolt 
naked  ; calyx-fcales  not  pungent,  linear,  refledled  at  the 
end.  This  defeription  agrees  better  with  C.  pratenfis  of 
La  Marck,  which  is  certainly  not  the  pratenfis  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  botanifts  ; but  there  are  feme  differences,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  defeription.  33.  C.  amb'iguus,  (C.  pra- 
tenfis, Lam.  C.  pratenfis  afphodeli  radice,  foliis  pro- 
funde  et  tenuiter  laciniatis,  Bauh.  pin.  377-)  “ Leaves 

femi-dccurrent,  pinnatifid-laciniate,  ciliated,  fmooth  on  both 
fides  ; flowers  generally  folitary,  peduucled.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  llriated,  a little  branched. 
Leaves  fmooth,  and  green  on  both  fides  ; fpines  not  pun- 
gent ; root  leaves  long,  pinnatifid  ; pinnules  cut  into  deep 
fegments  ; lower  Item  leaves  cut  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
at  leatt  femi  decurrent ; upper  ones  fmaller,  lefs  divided,  lefs 
decurrent,  many  of  them  feffile.  Flowers  purple,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  C.  monfpeffulanus.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  France,  deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a living  plant. 
La  Marck  obfervts  that  it  may  poffibly  be  C.  tuberofus  of 
Linnaeus,  but  not  all  his  fynonyms.  34.  C.  chins,  Mart.  20. 
Jacq.  hort.  3.  tab.  5.  “ Lower  leaves  femi-decurrent,  femi- 

pinnatifid,  ciliate -fpinulous  ; upper  ones  embracing  the  Item 
or  feffile  ; ftem  not  fpinous ; peduncles  one-flowered.” 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  if  it  be  more  than  a variety. 
Stems  five  or  fix  feet  high,  branched  from  top  to  bottom, 
angular,  villous,  eredL  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  ; the  up- 
per furface  almoft  fmooth,  and  deep  green  ; the  lower  fome- 
vvhat  villous,  and  paler,  but  no  where  woolly  ; acuminate 
and  pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  ciliate-fpinous,  fcarcely 
pungent  ; root-leaves  a foot  and  half  long.  Flowers 
purplifh  flefh-colour,  eredf.  ; peduncles  terminal  on  each 
branch,  one-flowered,  near  the  flower  a little  woolly,  and 
afh-colourcd  ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  not  hirfute  ; fcales  with 
an  oblong,  glutinous  bump  on  the  back,  ending  in  a fhort, 
loft,  dark  purple  fpine.  Seeds  (Lining : down  feathery.  A 
native  of  -Chios,  received  by  Jacquin  about  the  year  1770, 
from  Marfigli  of  Padua.  35.  C .creticus,  Lam.  20.  (Cirfi- 
um  creticum  altiffimum,  C.  lanceolati-folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
32.)  “ Leaves  decurrent,  pinnatifid,  fmooth  underneath; 

feginent6  divaricated,  fpinous ; flowers  fmall,  cluttered ; 
calyx  fcales  fmall,  fomewhat  fpinous.”  Stem  a little  branched 
near  the  fummit,  fpinous,  ftriated,  almoft  fmooth.  Leaves 
refembling  thole  of  C.  lanceolatus,  but  narrower.  Flowers 
purple  ; calyx  globular.  A native  of  the  Ifle  of  Candia, 
deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen  in  the  herba- 


rium of  Juffieu.  36.  C . pantwntcus,  Unn.jun.  Supp.  34.8. 
Mart,  18.  Lam.  22.  Willd.  26.  (C.  ferratuloides  ; Jacq. 
auli.  v.  5.  tab.  5.  Cirfium  angultifolium  non  laciniatum  ; 
Bauh.  pin.  377.)  “ Leaves  femi  decurrent,  naked,  undi- 

vided, ciliated  ; flower  often  folitary.”  Root  perennial.  A 
native  of  Hungary  and  Auftria.  37.  C. parvrflonts,  Linn. 
Mart.  279.  Mart.  21.  Lam.  23.  Willd.  27.  (Cirfium  pra- 
tenfe  alpinum  polycephalum,  afphodeli  radice  ; Tourn.  Ir.tt. 
448.)  “ Leaves  aduate  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  decurrent, 

lanceolate,  naked,  irregularly  fcoiloped,  ciliated  with  weak 
fpines.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  upright.  Leaves  green  on 
both  fides.  Flowers  white,  terminal,  peduncled,  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  Serratula  tindtoria  ; calyx  egg-fhaped  ; fcales  with 
a white  keel,  ending  in  a foft  fpine;  ftyles  long.  A native 
of  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

**  Leaves  not  decurrent. 

3S.  C.  Cafabona,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12.  Mart.  23.  Lam  24. 
(Cnicus  cafabonse  ; Willd.  42.  Acarna  major,  caule  non 
foliofo  ; Bauh.  pin.  379.  Acarna  Theophrafti  ar.guillata? ; 
Lob.  ic.  2.  Barrel,  ic.  1221.)  “ Leaves  feffile,  narrow- 

lanceolate,  perfectly  entire,  flat  ; downy  underneath,  armed 
with  triple  fpines  on  the  edge  ; flowers  axillary,  feffile,  in  a 
kind  of  fpike  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  fpinous,  fpreading.” 
Root  biennial.  Stem  two  or  three  fact  high  (fix,  Mart.) 
perfe&ly  fimple,  upright,  channelled,  whitifh  or  reddifh, 
thick  fet  with  leaves  in  its  whole  length.  Leaves  acute, 
fmooth,  bright  green  above,  very  white  or  faffron-coloured 
underneath  ; fpines  very  fharp,  ycllowifh.  Flowers  purple. 
A native  of  tiie  fouth  of  Prance  and  Italy.  The  trivial 
name  is  derived  from  Cafabona,  herbarift  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  lent  the  feeds  to  J.  Bauhin.  39.  C.  afer , 
Jacq.  hort.  Schoenb.  2.  tab.  143.  (Cnicus  afer;  Willd.  3.) 
/2.  C.  diacantha,  Mart.  48.  Hillard  ic-.  pi.  Syr.  2.  p.  7.  tab. 
3.  “ Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  downy  underneath,  fome- 

what fcoiloped,  lobes  emarginate,  armed  with  double  fpines  ; 
flowers  peduncled,  in  a kmd  of  corymb  ; calyx-fcales  lan- 
ceolate, fpinous,  remarkably  fpreading.”  The  feparation 
of  the  indentures  is  more  angular  in  a than  in  /3,  hut  there 
is  no  other  difference,  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem  two  feet 
high,  ftraight,  fimple,  ftriated,  downy.  Leaves  fmooth 
above,  but  the  nerves  are  white  with  down  ; fpines  at  the 
edge  fometimes,  but  rarely,  ternate  or  folitary,  unequal, 
diverging,  yellow ; the  end  one  fingle.  Flowers  few,  vio- 
let; peduncles  Tingle,  ftriated,  downy,  fometimes  furnifhed 
with  one  or  two  leaves  ; calyx  egg-fhaped  ; fcales  lanceolate- 
egg-fhaped,  pubefetnt,  ending  in  a long,  awl-fhaped,  rigid, 
fharp  dagger-point,  the  lower  ones  reflexed.;  fegments  of 
the  florets  awl-fhaped,  upright,  unequal ; iligma  jointed, 
awl-fhaped,  feldom  bifid.  Seeds  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  very 
fmooth,  brown;  down  whitifh,  feathery,  Billardiere ; a. 
is  a native  of  Barbary  ; of  Syria.  40.  C.  hifpanicus , Lam. 
25.  (Carduus  polyacanthos  hifpanicus  ; Tourn.  Inft.  441. 
Barr.  k.  474.)  “ Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  waved,  downy 

underneath,  furnifhed  at  the  edge  with  very  long  fpines  r.ot 
proceeding  from  the  fame  point  ; flowers  in  a kind  of  co- 
rymb.” Root  perennial,  long,  u-oody,  bearing  on  its  crown 
the  remains  of  former  leaves  which  give  it  a fcaly  ap- 
pearance. Stem  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high, 
fimple,  thick,  fomewhat  woody,  ftriated,  whitifh.  and  cot- 
tony, thick-fet  with  leaves.  Leaves  very  fmooth  above. 
Flowers,  large  ; peduncles  about  an  inch  long  ; calyx  for- 
midably fpinous.  A native  of  Spain.  41.  C.  gnaphalotdes. 
Mart.  50.  Cyrill.rar.  neap.  1.  27.  tab.  9.  “-Leaves  feffile, 
in  a fort  of  whorl,  quite  entire,  downy  underneath.”  Root 
perennial,  woolly,  fpringing  from  the  clefts  of  rocks  whence 
the  plant  hangs.  Steins  one  or  tvvo/eet  high,  much  branched, 
white,  with  a clofe  nap,  clothed  with  leaves  from  top  to 

bottom. 
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bottom.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
green  and  fmooth  above,  except  at  the  bafe,  a little  rolled 
back  on  the  fides ; thufe  of  the  former  year  remaining  wi- 
thered and  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the  Item.  Flowers  purple, 
terminal ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  contracted  at  the  top,  glaucous 
green  ; feales  fimple,  ftiffifh,  acute  but  not  pungent ; anthers 
purple,  each  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  two  cirrhi ; filaments 
very  hairy  at  the  top.  Seeds  egg-fiiaped,  grey  ; down  very 
long.  A native  of  the  Upper  Calabria,  gathered  in  1783 
by  Angelo  Fufani.  Before  that  it  was  known  to  cxift  only 
in  the  Herbarium  of  Ferrantes  Imperati,  under  the  name  of 
Jacea.  42.  Q.Jlellatus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  13.  Mart.  24.  Lam. 
26.  Foliis  integris,  fiore  purpureo,  Tourn.  440.  (Cnicus 
ftellatus,  Willd.  44.)  “ Leaves  ftfiile,  linear-lanceolate,  en- 

tire, not  pungent,  downy  underneath ; axillary  fpines  in 
pairs,  fomewhat  branched  ; flowers  ftflile,  lateral,  and  ter- 
minal.” In  habit  refembling  Centaurea  calcitrapa.  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  a foot  high,  much  branched,  a little  cottony. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  green  above,  very  narrow  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  purple,  iolitary  ; peduncles  with  two  or 
three  floral  leaves  ; calyx-fcales  long,  fnarp,  pungent.  A 
native  of  Sicily' and  the  county  of  Nice.  43.  C .dentatus. 
(Cnicus  dentatus,  Willd.  41.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  Item, 
lanceolate,  doubly  toothed,  fpinous,  woolly  underneath ; 
item  one-flowered  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate-egg  fiiaped,  mu- 
cronate,  prelfed  clofe.”  Stem  half  a foot  high  or  more,  fim- 
ple, ered,  furrowed;  efpecialiy  near  the  flower.  Leaves  on 
the  Item  generally  four;  lower  ones  fomewhat  petioled  ; 
upper  ones  embracing  the  Item,  narrowed  at  the  bafe.  De- 
formed by  Willdenow  from  a dried  fpecirnen.  Native  country 
unknown.  44.  C.  virginianus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  iS.  Mart.  29. 
Lam.  40.  Willd.  30.  Gron.  Virg.  117.  Jacq,  Obf.  4.  p.  13. 
tab-  9 9.  (Cirfium  minus  virginianum,  Morif.  Hilt.  3.  p.  150. 
Rai  Sup.  197.)  “ Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  edged  with 

fpinous  teeth,  downy  underneath;  ftem  leafy,  one-flowered  ; 
calyx  not  pungent.”  Linn.  “ Calyx-fcales  mucronate.” 
Willd.  Stem  (lender,  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  fur- 
nilhed  with  26  or  28  leaves,  which  diminilh  in  fize  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Flower  purple.  A native  of  Virginia. 
45.  C.  linearis , Mart.  22.  Willd.  35.  Thunb.  Jap.  305. 
“ Leaves  feffile,  linear,  ciliate-fpinous,  fmooth  ; flowers  ter- 
minal, folitary.”  Stem  a foot  high,  herbaceous,  erect,  round, 
ftriated,  not  fpinous  ; branches  alternate,  fpreading,  a little 
downy  near  the  top.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  fpreading. 
Flowers  fmall ; calyx  a little  downy  at  the  bale.  A native 
of  Japan.  46.  C.'giga/iteus,  Desf.  Atl.  2.  p.  24J.  tab.  221. 
C.  fotibtr,  Poiret.  Itin.  2.  p.  201.  (Cnicus  giganteus,  Willd. 
19.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  egg-fhaped,  fcollo'ped, 

befet  with  briftly  hairs,  downy  underneath  ; lobes  fpinous  ; 
peduncles  about  three-flowered  ; calyxes  globular  ; feales 
egg-lanceolate,  fpinous,  prefted  clofe.  A native  o.f  Algiers. 
47.  C.  lanatus.  (Cnicus  lanatus,  Willd.  21.)  “Leaves  fei- 
file,  lanceolate,  fcolloped,  fmooth,  downy  underneath,  fpinous 
at  the  edges  ; calyxes  oblong  ; feales  egg-fhaped,  mucronate, 
recurved.”  Stem  ered,  ftriated,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves 
two  inches  long.  Peduncles  naked,  one-flowered,  pubefeent. 
Similar  in  habit  to  C .arvenfis.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
communicated  to  Willdenow  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  48.  C. 
fyriacus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  lj.  Mart.  26.  Lam.  27.  (G.  maculis 
albis  exoticus,  Bauh.  pin.  381.  C.latifolius  echinos  obfole- 
te  purpuras  ferens,  Bauh.  pin.  380.  C.  tadeus  fyriacus,  Cam. 
Hort.  37.  tab.  10.  Cnicus  fyriacus,  Willd.  45.)  “ Leaves 

embracing  th*  ftem,  oblong,  toothed,  fpinous,  white-veined ; 
flowers  nearly  feffile,  bradeated  ; calyx-fcales  oblong-lanceo- 
late, prefted  clofe,  mucronate.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  ered,  fimple,  almoft  fmooth.  Leaves 
angularly  fcolloped,  green,  fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones 
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narrowed  into  a petiole.  Flowers  white,  fometimes  purple, 
folitary,  lateral,  and  terminal ; brades  four  or  live,  with 
ftrong  white  nerves,  ending  in  a fpine  ; down  feathery.  A 
native  of  Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.  49.  Q'Jlavefcens,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  24.  Mart.  3J.  Lam.  48.  Cavan.  Hifp.  ic.  1.  p.  3J. 
n.52.  tab- 46.  Krock.  Silef.  n.  13+6.  (Cnicus  fiavefeens, 
Willd.  46. ) “ Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  toothed, 

not  pungent ; flowers  leaflefs,  with  foft  fpines.”  Linn. 
Root  annual.  Stem  eighteen  inches  high,  upright,  grooved, 
fmooth,  Ipatingly  branched.  Leaves  alternately  fcattered, 
attenuated  to  the  bafe,  fomethnes  a little  decurrent,  un- 
equally toothed  ; teeth  ending  in  a little  evanefeent  briftle, 
flightly  channelled,  and  fomewhat  rigid.  Flowers  yeliowifa 
white,  terminal,  folitary  ; calyx  cylindrical,  oblong,  broader 
at  the  bale  ; feales  linear,  all  prefted  dole,  yellow,  ending  in 
a weak  fpine.  Seeds  top-fhaped,  four-cornered  ; down  abun- 
dant, feathery.  Cav.  Found  in  Spain  by  Loefiing,  and  in 
Silefia  by  Krocker.  50.  C.  leucatithus,  Willd.  34.  Cavan-. 
;c.  2.  p.  e,  2.  tab.  i6j.  “ Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  feffile, 
fmooth,  ferrateo,  not  pungent ; ftem  one-flowered  ; calyx- 
fpmes  reflexed.”  Root  annual.  A native  of  Spain.  51. 
C.  beterophyllus , Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  20.  Mart.  30.  Engl.  Bot. 
tab.  675.  (Carduus  helenoides,  Lam.  42.  Hudf.  p.  352. 
Lightf.  p.  457.  With  p.702.  Hull.  p.  179.  Cnicus  hete- 
rophyllus,  Willd.  24  ) Melancholy  thiftle.  “Leaves  em- 
bracing the  ftem,  lanceolate,  ciliated,  entire  ; fometimes,  but 
rarely,  laciniated  ; downy  underneath,  flower  often  folitary, 
peduncled.”  Root  perennial,  knotty,  black.  Stem  three 
feet  high  or  more,  ered,  generally  fimple,  one  or  two- 
flowered,  round,  furrowed,  woolly.  Leaves  acute,  green, 
fmooth  above,  white  with  down  underneath,  doubly  ciliated 
with  fmall  fpines  at  the  edges,  cccafionally  pinnatifid,  whence 
the  trivial  name  ; root-leaves  gradually  leffening  into  rather 
long,  petioles  ; ftem -leaves  numerous,  alternate,  heart-ftiaped 
at  the  bafe.  Flower  purple,  terminal,  at  firft  nodding,  after- 
wards ered,  large  ; peduncle  elongated,  downy,  either  naked, 
or  with  a (hort  leaf  immediately  under  the  flower;  calyx 
egg-ftiaped,  flightly  pubefeent;  feales  lanceolate,  ered,  naked 
at  the  tip,  keeled,  brownilh,  ending  in  a (hort,  obfolete  fpine; 
anthers  white  ; ftigma  linear,  exlerted,  purple,  emarginate. 
Down  of  the  marginal  feeds  nearly  rough,  of  the  reft 
feathery  ; a proof  that  Willdenow  is  not  fupported  by  nature 
in  making  its  ftrudure  in  this  refped  a fufficient  generic 
diftindion.  There  is  frequently  a fmaller  flower,  on  a rather 
long  peduncle,  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  upper  leaves.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  flowering  in  July 
and  Auguft.  52.  C.  helenoides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  21.  Mart.  31. 
(Cnicus  helenoides,  Willd.  25.)  “Leaves  embracing  the 
ftem,  lanceolate,  toothed,  ciliated  with  fmall  unequal  fpines; 
■Item  fpinelefs.”  Linn.  In  habit  much  refembling  the  pre- 
ceding, but  twice  the  height.  Root  perennial,  fearedy 
creeping.  Stem  furrowed,  leafy  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Leaves  from  40  to  Jo,  white  underneath,  but  not  fnovvy 
white,  as  in  C.  beterophyllus,  toothed,  not  laminated,  half  em- 
bracing the  ftem  with  round,  reflexed,  adnate  auricles  ; floral 
leaves  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  four  or  five  at  the  top  of  the  ftem, 
only  half  the  fize  of  thole  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Willd.  from 
a living  plant.  A native  of  Siberia.  Dr.  Smith  affures  us  that 
he  has  not  feen  it  either  wild  or  cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 
53.  C.  pratenjls,  Mart.  40.  Hudfon,  p.  353.  Withering, 
p.  701.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  10.  Eng.  Bot.  PL  177.  (C. 

difiedus,  Linn.?  Hudf.  ift  Ed.  C.  heterophyllus,  Rel. 
306.  Lightf.  p.  456.  C.  anglicus,  Lam.  43.  Cirfium 
anglicum,  Rav.  Syn.  193  Lob.  Ic.  583.  Ger.  Emac.  1183. 
Pet.  Herb.  Brit.  tab.  22 • fg.  I.  Cnicus  pratenfis,  Willd. 
23  ) Meadow  thiftle.  “ I. eaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  fome- 
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wha*  toothed,  ciliated,  woolly  underneath  ; Item  nearly 
naked,  one-flowered  ; calyx  villous.”  Root  perennial,  creep- 
ing ; fibres  long.  Ample,  flefhy.  Stem  ereiR,  about  a foot 
and  half  high,  Ample,  feldom  more  than  one-flowered,  round, 
furrowed,  woolly.  Leaves  unequally  toothed,  iometimes  a 
little  fcolloped,  ciliated  with  ftronger  and  more  pungent 
fpines  than  thofe  of  C.  heterophyllus,  roughifh,  cobwebbed 
beneath,  but  not  fnovvy  white;  root-leaves  three  or  four, 
petiole d ; ftem-leaves  two  or  three,  fmaller,  remote,  em- 
bracing the  ftem.  Flower  purple,  terminal,  at  firft  nodding, 
afterwards  erect ; peduncle  a little  thickened  at  the  top, 
fnovvy  white  ; fcales  lanceolate,  ereft,  ending  in  a weakiih 
fpine  ; down  as  in  C.  heterophyllo.  A native  of  marlhy 
places  in  France  and  England.  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Smith,  (Eng.  Bot.)  that  Linnaeus  took  up  his  dilfeCtus  from 
books,  without  having  it  in  his  herbarium.  All  his  fyno- 
nyms  are  Ltd  by  La  Marck  to  belong  to  the  prefent  plant, 
fpecimens  having  been  fent  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orleans,  which  perfectly  agree  with  Lobel’s  figure.  It  feems, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  accidentally  prefixed  an  erroneous 
fpecific  character  to  his  fyuonyms,  and  that  his  diffe&ns  lias 
no  fcparate  exifteuce.  54.  C ferratuloides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  22. 
Mart.  32.  Lam.  47  ? Gmel.  Sib.  ii.  p.  52.  tab.  22,  and 
23.  Jig.  1.  Jacq.  Vind.  281.  Auft.  2.  tab.  127.  (Cnicus 
ferrulatoides,  Willd,  26.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  Hem, 

lanceolate,  entire  ; ferratures  fpinous  brillle-fhaped  ; pedun- 
cles one-flowered.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  feflile,  lanceolate,  re- 
motely ferrated,  ciliated,  with  fmall,fpines,  green  on  both 
Ades;  calyxes  not  pungent,  globularly  conic  ; down  feathery, 
very  long.”  Lam.  According  to  Linnxus  it  differs  from 
C.  helenoides  in  its  fmaller,  fcareely  furrowed  ftem,  and  nar- 
rower leaves,  with  the  floral  ones  lanceolate,  not  awl-lhaped. 
Willdenow  adds  that  in  this  fpecies  the  ftem  is  branched, 
and  the  leaves  green  on  both  Ades.  La  Marck  afftrts,  that 
his  ferratuloides  refembles  his  hclenioides  (which,  howev.er, 
is  heterophyllus),  in  nothing  but  the  generic  char  after.  It 
appears,  neverthelefs,  from  his  defcription,  that  there  are 
many  points  of  refem'olance,  and  that  his  plant  is  probably 
the  ferratuloides  of  Linnaeus,  as  we  think  it  certainly  is  that 
of  Willdenow  and  Jacqui'n,  though  Jacquin  fays  the  ftem 
is  fimole  when  wild,  and  branched  only  when  cultivated.  A 
native  of  Siberia,  Swifferlaud,  and  Auftria.  55.  C.  tarta- 
ricus.  Lion.  Sp.  PI.  23.  Mart.  33.  Lam.  33.  Jacq.  Ault, 
tab.  90.  (Cnicus  Tartaricus,  Willd.  37.)  “ Leaves  em- 

bracing the  ftem,  lanceolate  ; ferratures  fpinous  awl-fhaped  ; 
flowers  with  three  leaves.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  embracing  the 
ftem,  oblong  lanceolate,  toothed,  ciliate-fpinous  ; peduncles 
one-flowered;  calyxes  brafteated  ; fcales  lanceolate,  fpinous. 
Willd.  Habit  and  fize  of  the  preceding.  Linn.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  frnooth,  fometimes 
Ample,  and  fometimes  with  a branch  or  two,  each  bearing 
a Angle  flower.  Leaves  a little  fcolloped,  toothed,  Anooth 
on  both  Ades  ; root-h  aves  large,  petloled  ; ftem-leaves  ra- 
ther diftant.  Flower  yellowifh  white  ; braftes  generally 
three,  fmall,  lanceo'ate,  ciliated.  I .a  Marck.  Calyx-fcales 
with  a white  keel.  Linn.  Anativecf  Siberia  and  the  Alps. 
56.  C.  cdrniolicus , Mart.  4 1 . (Cnicus  carniolicus,  Willd.  33. 
Cirftum  cavniolicum,  Scop.  Cara.  n.  1005.  tab.  54.)  “ Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  embracing  the  ftem,  oblong-icgg-fhaped, 
toothed,  ciliated  ; root-leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  fcolloped, 
ciliated  ; flowers  terminal,  fomewhat  cluflered  ; calvxes 
favoluCred  ; fcales  linear-Lnceolate,  fpreading.  Willd.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  hairy.  Root-leaves  petioled,  hairy  on  both 
lifdes  ; petioles  hairy.  Flowers  yellowifh  white  ; calyx  in- 
tolucred,  with  three  lanceo'ate  ciliate  leaves.  Willd.  57.  C. 
ongujlfolius , Lam.  34.  “ Leaves  feflih,  long,  narrow  ; tooth- 
lnnatifid,  ciliattd  ; flower  involucred  by  about  fix  linear 
rades.  Stem  near  two  feet  high,  a little  branched,  and 


fomewhat  woolly.  Leaves  green,  fmooth  on  both  fide?» 
fome  oppofite,  others  alternate.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal* 
Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  faid  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Alp«.  38.  C.  acanthifolius,  Lam.  32.  (Cnicus 
pratenfis  acanthi  folio,  flore  flavefcente,  Tourn.  Inft.  450. 
Carduns  pratenfis  latifolius,  Bauh.  Pin.  376.  Cirfium, 
Hall.  I73-)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftenr,  long,  pinnatifid  ; 
pinnules  parallel,  ciliate-fpinous  ; braftes  concave,  entire, 
rather  coloured,  covering  the  flowers.”  Nearly  allied  to  the 
three  preceding.  Root  perennial.  Stem  ftriated,  fmooth, 
weak.  Leaves  large,  diftant,  pale  green  ; lower  ones  nar- 
rowing into  the  petiole.  Flowers  yellowifh  white,  terminal, 
cluftered  ; braftes  ciliated.  A native  of  meadows  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  59.  C.  paunjlorus.  (Cnicus  pauciflorus, 
Willd  34.  Waldlf.and  Kitaib.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.)  “ Leaves 
embracing  the  ftem,  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  lyrate,  ciliate- 
ferrated,  rugged  ; root- leaves  lyrate  ; flowers  cluftered  ; 
calyx-fcales  lanceolate  ; the  inner  ones  fpreading.” 
Root  biennial.  Stem  naked  towards  the  top,  with  three  or 
four  cluftered,  terminal  flowers.  Leaves  paler  underneath  ; 
root-leaves  a foot  long,  oblong,  broad,  a little  fcolloped. 
A native  of  Hungary.  6o.  C.  antarBicus,  Vill.  Delph.  iii. 
p.  12.  tab.  19  (Cnicus  antarfticus,  Willd.  32.)  “Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  embracing  the  ftem,  pinnatifid,  lanceolate  at 
the  top,  ciliate-fpinous,  rather  woolly  underneath  ; flowers 
cluftered ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate  egg-fhaped,  mucronate, 
fpreading  at  the  tip.”  Root  perennial.  Leaves  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  pinnatifid  and  toothed  in  the  middle,  elongated, 
and  lanceolate  at  the  end.  Flowers  white,  terminal.  61.  C, 
femipeBinatus,  Lam.  41.  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  en- 

tire at  the  bafe,  pinnatifid-peftinate  towards  the  top,  green 
on  both  fides ; branch-leaves  very  entire  ; flowers  rather 
cluftered,  terminal.”  R.oot  perennial.  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  high,  more  or  lefs  branched.  Leaves  divided  in  their 
upper  part  into  lanceolate  fegments  rtfeinbling  the  teeth  of 
a comb,  e'ach  ending  in  a fpine.  Flowers  two  or  three  to- 
gether, pale  or  yellowifh,  acquiring  a purple  tint  from  the 
colour  of  the  anthers  ; calyx  fmooth,  not  pungent.  Culti- 
vated in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Tartary.  62.  C.  raontanus.  (Cnicus  mon- 
tanus,  Willd.  3 1.  Waldft.  and  Kitaib.  PI.  Rar.  Flung.) 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  pinnatifid,  rugged,  fpinous- 
ciliated  ; fegments  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate.  three-nerved  ; 
ftem  branched  ; flowers  cluftered;  calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped, 
fpreading  at  the  tip.”  Root  perennial.  Flowers  purple.  A 
native  of  dry  mountains  in  Croatia.  63.  C.  rivu/aris, 
Mart.  36.  Jacq.  Auft.  i.  tab.  91.  (Cnicus  rivulans, 
Willd.  30.)  “ Leaves  toothed,  ciliated,  naked,  embracing 

the  ftem  ; root  and  lower  ftem  ones  pinnatifid  ; flowers 
cluftered,  capitate  ; calyx  fcales  lanceolate-egg-fhaped,  preff- 
ed  cloft.”  Willd.  Root  perennial.  Stem  ufually  fingle, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  ereft,  round,  hollow,  a little 
villous,  angular  at  the  bottom,  ftriated  at  the  top,  with 
a few  diftant  braCtcs ; generally  quite  Ample  but  fome- 
times with  Ihort,  one- flowered,  axillary  branches  ; fometimes, 
el'pecially  towards  the  top,  covered  with  a white  wool  ; end- 
ing either  in  a fingle  flower,  or  a few  colledted  into  a head, 
rarely  fix  or  ftven,  and  in  that  cafe  the  lower  ones  are  pe- 
duncled.  Leaves  fomewhat  villous,  deeper  green  above, 
whitifh  underneath  ; root  ones  lanceolate,  narrowing  into 
the  petiole.  Flowers  purple  ; calyx  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat 
glutinous,  but  not  villous  ; fcales  lanceolate-acuminate,  not 
pungent,  outer  ones  dark  green,  inner  ones  dark  purple 
and  gradually  longer  ; down  fomewhat  fcattered.  A native 
of  Auftria  and  Hungary.  Profeflor  Martyn  has  quoted 
Scopoli  n.  t ooj,  tab.  54.  under  both  C.  carniolicus  and  C. 
rivularis,  adding  to  the  latter  a reference  to  Jacquin,  and  by 
referring  from  one  to  the  other,  fc;ms  to  think  they  may 
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pnfTibly  be  tbe  fame  plant.  He  has  neverthtlefs  given  dif- 
tinbi  defcriptions  ol  each,  of  the  former  from  Scopoli,  and 
of  the  latter  from  Jacquin,  which  do  not  very  well  accord 
with  each  other.  Wihdenow,  who  had  dried  fprcirnens  of 
both,  has  kept  them  feparate.  64.  C.  fa/ijburgcnjis,  (Cnicus 
falifburgenfis  ; Willd.  29.)  “ Leaves  toothed,  ciliated, 

raked  ; Item-leaves  embracing  the  Item,  pinnatifld,  root 
ones  undivided,  oblong ; Item  two-flowered  ; calyx-fcales 
egg-lanceolate,  preffed  clofe.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  iiairy. 
Leaves  fmooth,  befet  with  very  Ihort,  fcattered  hairs.  A 
native  of  moill  mbadows  about  Saltzburg.  65.  C.  rigens. 
Mart.  47.  Hort,  Kevv.  3.  p,  144.  La  Ciienal  in  A6t.  Helv. 
4.  p.  294.  tab.  16.  (Cnicus  rigens  ; Willd.  28.  Cirlium  ; 
Hall.  n.  176.)  “Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fmooth,  Ipi- 
nous  at  the  edges,  pinnatifld  ; fegments  obliquely  lobed  ; 
calyxes  oblong,  brafteated.”  Marty n fuppofes  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  C.  antar6ticus  of  Villars,  fee  11.  57*  A native  of 
Switzerland.  66.  C.  Aliiomi,  (Cnicus  medius ; Willd.  Cir- 
fium medium.  Allion,  ped.  n.  542.  tab.  49.)  “ Leaves 

fefiile.  pinnatifld  ; fegments  generally  three-cleft,  ciliate- 
fpinons  ; item  branched,  calyxes  naked  ; feales,  egg-lanceo- 
late, mucronate,  preffed  clofe.”  Root  perennial.  Perfectly 
diltinit  from  C.  medius  of  Gouan  (fee  n.  27.)  which  has 
been  quoted  as  a fynonym,  notwithftanding  it  has  decur- 
rent leaves.  Willd.  from  a living  plant.  67.  C.  radiatus , 
Willd.  28.  “ Leaves  peffinate-piiinatifld,  naked,  rugged  ; 

fegments  linear,  not  pungent,  terminal  one  egg-fhaped  ; upper 
leaves  fefiile  ; calyx-fcales  egg-lhaped,  mucronate  ; inner 
ones  elongated,  linear,  coloured.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
bandied,  many-flowered.  Leaves  green  on  both  Tides; 
lower  ones  petioled.  Flowers  violet.  Down  capillary.  A 
native  of  calcareous  mountains  in  Hungary.  68.  C.  lycopi- 
j'oiius , Willd.  29.  Vdlars  delph.  3.  p.  23.  tab.  19.  “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  pinnatifid-toothed,  not  pungent,  grey  under- 
neath ; upper  ones  leflile  ; Item  one-flowered  ; calyx-fcales 
egg-lhaped,  not  pungent.”  Similar  in  habit  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Root  perennial.  A native  of  mountains  in  Dau- 
phiny.  {9.  C.  nitidus , Willd.  32.  Waldlt.  and  Rita'b.  pi. 
rar.  Hung.  f.  p.  52.  tab.  52.  “ Leaves  not  pungent  ; root- 
leaves  egg-fhaped,  toothed , cut  at  the  bafe  ; Item-leaves  pin- 
natifld-linear  ; ftem  one-flowered;  calyx-fcales  egg-fhaptd, 
mucronate.”  Root  perennial.  Upper  leaves  entire,  linear- 
lanceolate.  A native  of  calcareous  mountains  in  Hungary. 
70.  C . erifithales , Lam.  56.  Jacq.  Obf.  t.  p.  28.  tab.  17. 
and  Ault.  tab.  310.  (Cnicus  erifithales  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4. 
Wil'd.  37.  Cirlium  acanthoides  montanum,  (tore  flavefeente  : 
Tourn.  Illult.  448.)  “ Lower  leaves  petioled,  egg  ihaped, 

deeply  pinnatifld  ; pinnules  parallel,  three- nerved  ; peduncles 
naked,  one-flowered.”  Root  perennial.  Sum  a loot  and 
half  high,  generally  Ample,  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  nearly 
fmooth,  greenilh  ; lower  leaves  near  together,  toothed, 
fpinousciliated  ; upper  ones  embracing  the  Item,  dill  ant, 
narrow.  Flowers  yeliowifh  white,  terminal,  nodding.  A 
native  of  France  and  othei  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  71 , 
C . triiephalodes,  Lam.  35.  (Cirfium:  Hall.  helv.  n.  175. 
Cardus-cirlium  maximum  profunde  laciniatum.  Pluk.  tab. 
154.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  Item,  pinnatifld, 

ferrated,  ciliated;  flowers  fefiile,  about  three,  cluttered 
at  the  top  of  the  item.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  fimple,  a little  cottony  under  the  flowers. 
Lower  leaves  petioled,  egg-fhaped,  a little  cut  or  doubly 
toothed,  green  and  Imooth  above,  with  fhort  hairs  on  their 
hindmoft  nerves  ; upper  leaves  embracing  the  lleui,  deeply 
pinnatifld  ; pinnules  parallel,  narrow,  ciliated.  Flowers 
purple  ; calyx  fmooth,  not  pungent.  A native  of  Auvergne 
and  Dauphmy.  La  Marck  obferves,  that  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding have  been  confounded  by  Linnaeus  and  Haller.  72. 
C.  ochroleucut,  Mart.  44.  (Cnicus  ochtoieucws  ; WiUd.  38. 
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Citfium;  AHion.  ped.  n.  546.  Hall,  helv,  n 174.} 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  firm,  decuflively  pinnatifld,  cili- 
ated, pinnules  lanceolate,  three-nerved,  upper  ones  con- 
fluent ; peduncles  drooping  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  re- 
flexed.” Root  perennial.  Flowets  yeliowifh  white.  A 
native  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  73.  C.  bnjlatus,  Lam. 
37.  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  halbert-lanceolate,  pin 

natifid,  grey  underneath  ; flowers  about  feven,  cluftered  at 
the  top  ot  the  ftem  ; terminal  one  erett.”  Stem  a foot  and 
half  high,  Ample,  abundantly  leafy,  cottony  in  its  upper 
part.  Leaves  acuminate,  green  and  fmooth  above,  white 
and  cottony  underneath,  pinnatifld  half  way  down  ; pin- 
nules narrow,  curved  upwards,  ending  in  a weak,  fpine, 
Flowers  large,  purple  ; calyx  fmooth,  no>t  pungent.  A 
native  of  the  Alps  about  Grenoble.  74..  C.  erucagtneus, 
Lam.  3S.  “ Leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  pinnatifld  ; pin- 

nules laciniated  upwards.”  Stem  two  feet  high  or  more, 
cottony  towards  the  top.  I. eaves  green  and  alnioft  fmooth 
above,  (lightly  villous  and  pale  underneath,  fpinous  ciliated  ; 
root  leaves  large,  petioled  ; ftem  ones  fmaller,  embracing 
the  ftem.  Flowers  large,  whitifh  with  a red  tint  from  the 
colour  of  the  anthers,  partly  cluftered  feve  al  together  at 
the  top  of  the  ftem,  partly  folitary,  peduncled,  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves  ; calyx  fmooth,  not  tiungent.  Culti- 
vated in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  Paid  to  be  a native 
of  Siberia.  7 5.  C.  a/tiffimus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Mart.  28. 
Lam.  39.  (Cnicus  altiifimus  ; Willd.  20.  Cirfium  altiffimum ; 
Dill.  Lit.  81.  tab.  69.  fig.  80.)  “ Leaves  fefiile,  pinnatifld , 
Lolloped,  lerrated,  not  pungent;  Item  much- branched  ; 
calyxes  villous,  fomewbat  ferrated.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Leaves  green  above,  cottony 
and  whitifh  underneath.  Flowers  purple,  Angle  at  the  top 
of  each  branch  ; calyx  woolly  ; brades  feveral,  narrow, 
toothed,  forming  an  involucrum.  76.  C.  bulbofus,  Lam. 
44.  (C.  bulbolus  Monfpelienfium,  live  acanthus  fllvellris 

quibuidam,  foliis  laciniatis,  j.  Bauh.  3.  p.  43.  C bul- 
bofus monfpelienlium  ; Lob.  ic.  n.  p.  10.  Cirfium, 
Hall  lielv.  n.  177.)  “Stem  naked  above,  with  one  or 
two  flowers  ; leaves  deeply  pinnatifld  ; pinnules  cut, 
lobed,  ciliated,  ending  in  a Irriall  fpine',  flowers  folitary.” 
Root  compoled  of  feveral  bulbs  or  tubes.  Stem  a fort  and 
half  or  two  feet  high,  flender,  ftriated,  cottony,  efpeciaily 
near  the  top,  'with  two  or  three  leaves  on  its  lower  part. 
Leaves  almoft  all  petioled,  greemfh  above,  and  befet  with 
{hort,  thinly  fcattered  hairs,  cottony  and  white  underneath. 
Flowers  purple,  rather  lmall,  terminal  ; feales  egglbaped- 
acumir.ate,  not  pungent.  A native  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  fouth  ot  France.  There  is  a variety  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  with  leaves  ahnolt  entirely  green. 
La  Marck  obferves  that  Lmuxuis  was  probably  unacquainted 
with  this  plant,  having  aironeoufly  reterred  Lobel’s  C.  bul- 
bofus to  bis  tuberofus  from  which  it  is  perfectly  d’jtindt,  its 
leaves  not  being  decurrent,  fie  conceives  that  the  tubero- 
fus of  Linnaeus  may  pofnbly  be  the  plant  which  he  has  de- 
feribed  under  the  name  of  prateniis,  and  which  we  01  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  have  called  ambiguus,  (fee  n.  33) 
piatenlis  as  a fpecific  name  being  pre-occupied.  77.  C. 
letciniatus.  Lam.  45.  (Jacea  aculeata  f.  tuberofa  ; Tabern.  ic, 
154.  “ Stem  leafy,  branched;  leaves  deeply  pinnatifld, 

green  on  both  floes;  pinnules  laciniated,  fpinous  ciliated ; 
pedupcles  one  flowered.”  Dili  in  61  from  the  preceding. 

Its  leaves  are  not  decurrent ; it  therefore  is  not  the  tubero- 
fus of  Linnsus.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  fmooth,  chan- 
nelled. Leaves  large,  fomewbat  petioled.  Flowers  large, 
purple  or  white,  peduncled  ; caly'X  not  pungent.  Defcribed 
from  a dried  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Jufiieu,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Alps.  78.  C.  arvenfis,  Lam. 
46.  Curt-  Flor.  Lend.  fafe.  6.  tab.  57.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit. 
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p.  fhji.  Ebo\  bot.  '97v  C.  ferratula  arterrfis,  Lina.  Sp. 
PI.  Mart.  Willd.  Cardans  vulgatiffirnus  viarurn,  Rai  fyn. 
J94.)  Creeping  or  way  thiftle.  “ Leaves  feffile,  pinnatifid, 
fpinous  ; Item  panicied  ; calyxes  egg-fhaped,  {lightly  fpi- 
nous ; down  feathery/’  Root  perennial,  creeping,  tapering, 
defcending  deep  into  the  ground,  not  eafily  extirpated. 
Stems  three  feet  high,  eredt,  round,  fmooth,  many- flowered. 
Leaves  {lightly  decurrent,  alternate,  fmoothifh  ; lobes  une- 
qual, ciliated,  fpinous.  Flowers  purple,  rarely  white  ; calyx 
egg-fhaped  ; feales  broad-lanceolate,  preffed  ciofe,  woolly  at 
the  edges,  with  a Ihort,  fpreading  fpine  ; down  deciduous, 
root  permanent  as  in  ferratula.  Dr.  Smith.  A native  of  molt 
parts  of  Europe.  79.  C.dlfcolor,  (Cnicus  dilcolor, Willd.  189.) 
“ Leaves  feffile,  pinnatiiid,  hairy,  downy  underneath  ; pin- 
nules two-lobed,  divaricated,  fpinous  ; calyxes  globular,  cob- 
webbed,  pubefeent,  feales  egg-fhaped,  preffed  ciofe,  ending 
in  a fpreading  fpine.”  Root  biennial.  A native  of  North 
America.  So.  C.  orient  alts , (Cnicus  orientalis  ; Willd. 
17.)  “ Leaves  fefflle,  pinnatifid,  fmoothifh  above,  downy 
underneath ; pinnules  lanceolate,  fpinous ; calyxes  egg- 
fhaped  ; feales  prelfed  ciofe  : outer  ones  awl-fhaped,  inner  ones 
lanceolate.”  Stem  downy.  Leaves  narrow,  downy  on  the 
midrib  above,  fnow-white  underneath  : pinnules  with  a fpine 
at  the  tip,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bale.  Calyx  only  half 
the  fize  of  that  of  C.  lanceolatus,  A native  of  the  Eaft. 
81.  C.  cynaroides,  Lam.  28.  (C.  creticus  foliis  lanceolatis, 
Tourn.  Cor.  31.  Cnicus  cynaroides ; Willd,  16.)  “ Leaves 
feffile,  oblong,  pinnatifid,  downy  underneath  ; pinnules  an- 
gular, divaricated,  fpinous  ; flower  large,  terminal.”  Stun 
t-redt,  itriated,  cottony.  Leaves  fmooth,  and  fhining  above, 
very  white  underneath.  Flower  purple  ; calyx-fcales  lance- 
olate, pungent  ; outer  ones  reflexed,  and  widely  fpreading. 
A native  of  the  ifle  of  Candia.  82.  C.  ciliatus.  Hort. 
Kew.  3.  p.  144.  Murray  Com.  Goett.  1784.  p.  35.  tab.  5. 
(Cnicus  ciliatus  ; Willd.  12.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the  flem, 
hifpid,  pinnatifid  ; pinnules  two-lobed,  divaricated,  fpinous, 
downy  underneath  ; calyxes  egg-fhaped,  feales  lanceolate,  fpi- 
nous,ciliated,  reflexed.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  many  from  the 
fame  root,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  hairy,  round,  with  promi- 
nent lines,  and  horizontal  white  hairs,  branched  on  the  upper 
part ; branches  about  a foot  long,  compound,  alternate,  af- 
cending  ; branchlets  three,  fhort,  zig-zag.  Root-leaves  a 
foot  and  half  long,  fpreading  in  all  directions.  Stem-leaves 
about  a foot  long,  half  embracing  the  item,  horizontal,  al- 
ternate, rough,  and  green  above,  with  draw-coloured  veins, 
which  end  in  awl-fhaped  fpines  of  the  fame  colour.  Flowers 
terminal,  folitary,  yellowifli  white  ; calyx  cylindric,  oblong, 
broader  at  the  bafe  ; feales  yellow,  linear,  preffed  ciofe,  end- 
ing in  a weak  fpine.  Seeds  top-fhaped,  four-cornered ; 
down  abundant,  feathery.  A native  of  Siberia.  83.  C. 
leucocephalus.  (Cnicus  leucocephalus ; Willd.  13.  Cirfium 
creticum  altiffimum  C.  lanceolati  folio  flore  albo  ; Tourn. 
Cor.  32.)  “ Stem-leaves  feffile,  pinnatifid,  hifpid,  downy 
underneath  ; pinnules  lanceolate,  fpinous  at  the  tip  ; calyxes 
cylindrical,  alternate,  villous,  involucred,  feales  oblong, 
preffed  ciofe,  ending  in  recurved  fpines.”  Willd.  Root  leaves 
petiolcd  ; pinnules  lanceolate,  two-lobed,  divaricated,  ciliated 
at  the  edges,  fpinous  at  the  tip  ; pinnules  of  the  ftem-leaves 
undivided,  revolute  at  the  edges ; with  a ftrong,  yellow 
fpine  at  the  tip,  at  the  bottom  of  each  indenture.  Flowers 
alternate,  axillary,  on  fhort  peduncles  ; involucrum  of  three 
or  five  leaves.  A native  of  Crete.  84.  C.  echinatus.  Def- 
fon.  atl.2.  p.247.  (Cnicus  echinatus,  Willd.  14.)  “Leaves 
feffile,  pinnatifid,  hifpid,  woolly  underneath  ; pinnules  two- 
lobed,  divaricated,  fpinous;  calyxes  egg-fhaped,  woolly, 
bradteated  ; feales  awl-fhaped,  lpinous,  preffed  ciofe.  Stem 
a foot  high,  eredt,  firm,  furrowed,  woolly  ; branches  eredt, 
forming  a kind  of  corymb?  one-flowered.  Leaves  refembiing 


thofe  of  C.  lanceolatus ; hifpid  above,  with  numerous  fhort* 
yello-.vifh  hairs,  repand-pinnatifid  ; lobes  remote,  ending'  in 
a long  yellowifli  fpine,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  one  larger. 
Flowers  a third  part  longer  than  thofe  of  C.  lanceolatus  ; 
peduncles  leafy,  ftriated,  woolly  ; bradtes  narrow-lanceolate, 
furrounding  the  calyx;  calyx  egg-fhaped,  woolly  ; feales 
clofely  imbricated,  fpinous  and  loofe  at  the  tip.  Desf. 
A native  of  Barbary.  85.  C.  eriophorus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
16.  Mart.  27.  Lam.  29,  Eng.  bot.  386.  (Cnicus 
eriophorus,  Willd.  15.)  Fryars  crown.  Fryars  thiltle. 
Woolly  headed  thiltle.  “ Leaves  feffile,  pinnatifid,  in 
two  ranks,  fpinous,  rugged  ; pinnules  alternate,  eredt ; 
calyxes  globular,  woolly.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  three 
or  four  feet  high,  eredt,  round,  furrowed,  fmoothifh, 
many-flowered,  much  branched  ; branches  fpreading. 
Leaves  fpreading,  alternate,  deeply  pinnatifid  with  two  ranks 
of  oblong  divaricated  fegments,  which  point  alternately  up- 
wards and  downwards,  armed  with  ftrong  fpines,  rough 
above  with  fmall  rigid,  clofe-preffed  bridles,  woolly  under- 
neath. Flowers  purple,  or  white,  large,  terminal,  folitary', 
eredt  ; peduncle  leafy  ; calyx  globular,  or  fomewhat  de- 
prefl'ed  ; feales  linear,  numerous,  fpreading,  beautifully  cob- 
webbed,  tipped  with  a leafy  appendage,  coloured,  ciliated, 
fmooth,  mucronate-fpinous  ; down  feathery,  deciduous.  A 
native  of  England  and  molt  parts  of  Europe,  on  a calcareous 
foil.  86.  C.ferox,  Lam.  30.  (Cnicus  ferox  ; Linn.  Mart. 
109.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  11.  Cn.  lanceolatus  validiffimis  acu- 
leis,  Tourn.  In  ft.  450.  Carduus  tomentofus.  Lobel.  ic.  2. 
p.  11.)  “Leaves  feffile,  pinnatifid;  pinnules  lanceolate, 
diftant  ; flowers  large  ; bradtes  linear,  very  fpinous.”  La 
Marck  obferves  that  this  plant  is  fo  far  from  being  of  a dif- 
ferent genus  from  the  preceding,  as  Linnaeus  makes  it,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  a diflindt  fpecies.  Root  biennial.  Stem  not  fo 
high  as  that  of  C.  eriophorus.  Leaves  feffile,  or  a little 
embracing  the  Item,  not  decurrent  as  reprefented  by  Lin- 
naeus, greenifh,  and  rough  with  numerous  fpines  above,  a 
little  cottony,  and  whitifh  underneath.  Flowers  large,  pur- 
ple ; bradtes  ending  in  a ftrong  fpine,  rough  at  their  edges 
and  over  their  whole  furface,  with  a great  number  of  very 
fharp  fpines.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  87.  C. 
fpiaofiflimus,  (Carduus  comofus,  Lam.  31.  Cnicus  fpinofiffi- 
mus,  L’inn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  48.  Carlina  poly- 
cephalos  alha,  Bauh.  pin.  380.  Cirfium,  Hall.  helv.  n.  172. 
tab.  3.  Cirfium  fpinofum,  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  p.  64.  tab.  25.) 
“ Leaves  embracing  the  Item,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  fpi- 
nous ; Item  fimple  ; flowers  feffile,  cluftered  at  the  top  among 
numerous  leaves.”  /?.  “ Heads  of  flowers  naked,  without 
fpines.”  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  furrowed.  Leaves  near 
the  flowers  ciofe  fet,  pubefeent,  yellowifli,  with  long  fharp 
fpines.  Flowers  yellowifli  white : calyx-fcales  fmooth, 

ending  in  a long  fpine.  A native  of  the  Alps.  If  (S  be 
not,  as  Plaller  thinks  it,  a diftindt  fpecies,  it  is  a very  remark- 
able variety,  Lam.  88.  C.  cchinocephalus.  (Cnicus  echino- 
cephalus  ; Willd.  49.)  “ Leaves  feffile,  rigid,  deeply  pin- 

natifid, downy  underneath  ; pinnules  linear,  fpinous  at  the 
tip  ; calyxes  globular,  fmooth  ; feales  lanceolate,  fpinous, 
fpreading.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  four  to  fix  inches 
high,  fimple,  eredi,  downy.  Leaves  alternate,  crowded  ; 
pinnules  entire,  diftant.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  or  on 
fhort  branches  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ; calyx- 
fcales  purple.  A native  of  Tauria.  De  Boeher.  89.  C. 
acaulis , Linn.  Sp.  PL  26.  Mart.  38.  Lam.  49.  Eng.  bot. 
16 1.  (Cnicus  acatflis,  Willd.  40.)  Dwarf  thiftle.  “ Stem- 
lefs  ; calyx  fmooth.”  Root  perennial,  woody,  bbckifh. 
Leaves  depreffed,  fpreading  in  a radiate  manner,  and  cover- 
ing a fpace  often  not  let's  than  a foot  in  diameter,  petioled, 
fmooth,  pinnatifid  ; pinnules  fomewhat  palmated,  fpinous. 
Flowers  purple,  large,  generally  folitary,  almolt  feffile ; 

calyx 
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calyx  egg-fhaped  ; fcales  lanceolate,  fcarcely  keeled  ; fome- 
what ciliated  at  the  tip,  flightly  fpinous.  A native  of  gra- 
velly and  chalky  paftures  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  not  a 
general  Englilh  plant,  but  abundant  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is 
the  pelf  of  the  iheep  downs.  When  cultivated  in  a garden, 
and  fometimes  when  wild  on  a rich  foil,  a item  is  produced 
bearing  feveral  flowers  ; it  is  then  the  C.  dubius  of  feveral 
German  botmills.  90.  C.  inermis,  (Cnicus  inermis,  Willd. 
22.)  “ Leaves  leflile,  lanceolate,  gaflitd,  toothed,  downy 

underneath;  root  leaves  pinnatifld  ; calyx-fcales  egg-lanceo- 
late, membranous  at  the  edge,  prefled  clofe.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  farrowed,  green,  (lightly  villous.  Root-leaves  a 
foot  long,  or  more,  deeply  pinnatifld,  toothed  ; lower  Item- 
leaves  live  or  fix  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  acu- 
minate at  the  tip,  pinnatifid  in  the  middle  ; upper  ones  un- 
divided, attenuated  both  ways,  toothed.  Flower  folitary, 
terminal,  very  large ; calyx-fcales,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant,  without  fpiues.  Native  country  unknown.  91.  C. 
pinnatifulus,  Cavan,  ic.  1.  p.  58.  tab.  83.  (Cnicus  pinnatifi- 
dus,  Willd.  47.)  “Leaves  petioled,  oblong,  pinnatifid, 
toothed,  woolfy  ; calyx  cylindrical,  terminal,  leaks  preffed 
clofe,  oblong,  cartilaginoufly  mucronate  ; tips  fpreading.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  four  or  five  inches  high,  Ample,  credit, 
downy.  Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  Ivrate,  without 
fpines,  cloathcd  on  both  fides  with  a fine  wool  ; midrib  and 
veins  downy.  Flower  folitary.  A native  of  Spain.  92. 
C.  centauroides , (Cnicus  centauroides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart. 
7.  Willd.  50.  Centaurium  majus,  foliis  ciaaras  cornuti  ; 
Morif.  hilt.  3.  p.  13  1.  tab.  23.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  pinnati- 

fid ; calyxes  fcarious ; fcales  acuminate.”  Root  perennial. 
Leaves  without  fpines.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Si- 
beria ; Georg,  it.  1.  p.  229.  93.  C.  unijlorus,  (Cnicus, 

Linn.  Mant.  572.  Mart.  8.  Willd.  31.  Centaurea  calyci- 
bus  membranaceis.  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  p.  86.  tab.  38.)  Root 
perennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredt,  fomewhat  angular, 
fcarcely  woolly',  one-flowered.  Leaves  numerous,  feilile, 
without  fpines ; greyilh  ; pinnules  alternate  ; upper  leaves 
fmaller,  more  nearly  entire  ; root  leaves  petioled  ; fegments 
lanceolate,  ferrated.  Flower  violet,  terminal,  fefllle  ; calyx 
large,  globular ; fcales  loofe,  egg-lhaped,  villous,  grey  ; 
florets  fix-cleft ; fegments  linear,  acute ; Itamens  white, 
longer  than  the  corolla ; ftyle  longer  than  the  Itamens, 
thread-fhaped,  violet.  Willd.  A native  of  Siberia.  94.  C. 
earth amolcle s , (Cnicus  carthamoides,  Willd.  52.)  “ Leaves 

without  fpines,  fefllle,  oblong,  toothed  ; root-leaves  fome 
undivided,  others  pinnatifid  ; calyx  fcarious,  villous.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  erect,  round,  thick,  ftriated.  Flower  pur- 
ple, large,  terminal,  folitary  ; calyx-fcales  roundiih-egg- 
fhaped.  Willd.  A native  of  Siberia.  93.  C.  cernuus,  (C. 
cernuus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Willd.  33.  Mart.  9.  Carduus, 
Gmel.  fib.  2.  p.  47.  tab.  19.)  “ Leaves  embracing  the 

Item,  egg-lhaped,  toothed  ; root-leaves  heart-fhaped  ; pe- 
tioles winged,  fpinous-toothed ; calyx  fcarious,  generally 
folitary,  drooping,  terminal  ; root  perennial.  A native  of 
Siberia.  96.  C.  mollis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25.  Mart.  37.  Willd. 
36.  (C.  mollior  x.  Cluf.  hill.  2.  p.  iyr.  C.  foliis  decuflive 
interrupteque  pinnatis  ; Gouan  illuft.  p.  63.  Cirlium.  jacq. 
vind.  276.  auft.  tab.  18.  Scop.  Carn.  4.  1000.)  “ Leaves 

pinnatifid,  linear,  revolute  at  the  edges,  downy  ; fiem  nearly 
naked,  one-flowered ; calyx-fcales  downy,  egg-lanceolate, 
fquarrous,”  Wil'd.  Root  perennial.  A native  of  Auftria, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  La  Marck  aiTerts  that  the  plants 
of  Clufius  and  of  Gouan  are  perfedly  diftinct,  and  that  both 
of  them  are  ftridly  fpecies  of  Serratula.  We  have  our 
doubts  whether  our  fix  preceding  ones  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  that  genus,  their  calyx-fcales  not  appearing  truly 
fpinous  in  the  moll  lax  fenfe  of  the  term  ; but  as  Willdenojw 
has  placed  them  under  his  Cnicus,  of  which  a fpinous  calyx- 


fcale  enters  into  the'  eflential  chara&er,  we  have  not  thought 
fit  to  remove  them.  In  the  membranous,  cartilaginous  or 
fquarrous  edgings  and  terminations  of  their  calyx-fcales, 
they  may  be  thought  to  approach  thofe  fpecies  of  Cartha- 
mus  which  have  leafy  appendages  to  thofe  fcales.  This  is 
llill  more  the  cafe  with  C.  eriophorus.  But  as  a compound 
fpine,  or  more  than  one  to  each  fcale,  forms  the  eflential  ge- 
neric character  of  Carthamus,  as  La  Marck  has  determined 
it,  they  cannot  be  placed  under  that  genus.  La  Marck’s 
diftindion,  indeed,  is  altogether  artificial;  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  fcientific  accuracy  and  per- 
fpicuity  if  Carthamus  as  well  as  Cnicus  were  incorporated 
with  Carduus.  The  genus  would  not  be  much  larger; 
and  it  might  eafily  be  divided  into  well-defined  fedions, 
if  we  had  thought  that  the  form  of  our  work  authorizes 
us  to  innovate  Inch  a change,  and  have  relieved  us 
from  the  necelfity,  to  which  we  have  reludantly 
fubmitted,  of  no  longer  calling  the  well  known  marianus  a 
carduus.  But  all  the  liberty  that  we  allow  ourfelves  is  to 
exercife  our  own  judgment  when  authors  differ,  and  to  fol- 
low thefe  who  appear  to  us  to  have  moll  clofely  followed 
the  ffeps  of  nature. 

01  the  propagation  and  culture  of  plants  of  this  genus, 
little  is  to  be  faid.  In  their  wild  Hate,  the  Author  of  nature 
has  made  abundant  provifion  for  their  increafe,  by  annexing 
to  their  feeds  a light,  and  often  feathery  down,  which 
makes  them  readily  float  in  the  air,  and  fcatters  them  far 
and  wide  over  all  the  neighbouring  fields.  As  they  are  ufu- 
ally  confidered  rather  in  the  light  of  noxious  weeds  than  of 
ornamental  plants,  few  of  them  are  admitted  into  the  flower 
garden  or  greenhoufe  ; arid  thofe  few  are  valued  more  for 
their  rarity  than  for  their  beauty.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, if  it  were  not  for  the  general  prejudice  againlt  them, 
might  with  advantage  be  fparingly  introduced  into  the  bor- 
ders of  the  pleafure  ground.  Of  the  native  Englilh  fpecies, 
the  eriophorus,  the  heterophyllus,  and  the  nutans  are  the 
mod  ftriking.  The  firfb  two  have  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  being  not  common  ; and  we  Ihould  fuppofe  that 
every  one  who  Ipends  any  part  of  the  fummer  months  at  Bux- 
ton, muff  think  the  clofe  ranks  of  the  laft  which  line  the  fides 
of  all  the  ftone  walls,  a real  ornament  to  that  naked  country. 

By  the  farmer  the  whole  tribe  is  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
marked  for  deftrudion.  The  annual  and  biennial  kinds  are 
eafily  got  rid  of  by  cutting  them  down  with  a weeding  hook 
in  corn  fields,  and  moving  them  in  paftures  before  they  ripen 
their  feeds.  But  thofe  that  are  perennial  can  be  extirpated 
only  by  plowing  the  fields,  and  carefully  gathering  the  roots. 
Oi  thele,  the  molt  tormenting  to  the  Englilh  farmer  is  the 
arvenlis,  which  on  account  of  its  creeping  root  that  ftrikes 
deep  into  the  ground,  has  been  called  by  Curtis  the  curfed 
thiftle.  Thiftks  in  general,  it  cannot  be  denied,  make  part 
of  the  curie  pronounced  upon  the  ground  at  the  original  fall 
of  man  from  his  native  innocence.  “ Curfed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  fake  : thorns  and  th  files  Jhall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  : in  the 
fweat  of  thy  face  thou  fhalt  eat  bread , till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground.”  In  what  manner  the  human  race  would  have 
lived  if  they  had  never  finned,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  ; 
and  as  we  have  no  experience  to  aflift  us  in  our  inquiries,  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  guds.  But  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  with  their  prei'ent  feelings  and  habits,  they 
cannot  attain  even  to  a moderate  degree  of  happinefs  unlefs 
they  engage  in  fome  kind  of  ufeful  labour.  A bleffing  has, 
therefore,  been  gracioufly  intermingled  with  the  cuvfe.  To 
fallen  man  it  is  an  advantage,  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
highly  thankful,  that  he  is  obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  for 
the  comfortable  fupport  of  his  life,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  ground  is  fpontaneoufly  raifed  to  that  ftate 
of  excellence  which  is  moll  conducive  to  his  enjoyment.. 
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Ltt  no  one  then  prefume  to  affert  that  thirties  are  made  in 
vain,  even  though  it  fhould  be  allowed  that  they  have  no 
other  ufe  than  to  preferve  a confiderable  part  of  mankind, 
either  from  the  intolerable  liftleffnefs  of  doing  nothing,  or 
from  the  painful  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  mifchitf.  On 
this  fuppofrtion  they  are  not  without  a final  caufe,  in  which 
the  vvifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  adorable  Creator  are 
equally  confpicuous. 

But  in  the  works  of  God  there  is  always  a manifold  ufe. 
Linnaeus  has  obferved,  that  the  carduus  lanceoiatus  protefts 
by  its  fpines  the  annual  plants- which  have  fown  themfelves 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
turing their  feeds  without  dirturbance.  Dr.  Withering 
adds,  that  if  a heap  of  clay  be  thrown  up,  nothing  would 
grow  upon  it  for  feveral  years  if  the  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
not  wafted  to  it  by  the  winds,  which  vegetate  and  afford 
fhelter  for  other  plants,  fo  that  the  whole  becomes  fertile. 
The  truth  of  the  latter  obfervation  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
doubt.  But  fuppofing  it  to  have  little  or  no  foundation  in 
fadt,  the  pious  philofophical  mind  will  readily  perceive 
other  valuable  purpofes  in  the  general  economy  of 
nature,  to  which  this  defpifed  and  hated  race  of  vegetables 
are  fubfervient.  The  feeds  afford  fuftenance  to  feverai  kinds 
*>f  birds,  which  either  ferve  to  replenifh  our  tables,  or  de- 
light us  with  the  melody  of  their  notes,  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  and  the  elegance  of  their  flight.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  various  infedfs,  which  though  they  do  not  appear 
immediately  ufeful  to  man,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be 
important  links  in  the  great  chain  of  creation,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  depends.  Or,  if  they  be  not  either 
immediately  or  remotely  ufeful  to  man,  who  will  prefume 
to  think  that  infinite  benevolence  may  not  create  diftindt 
ranks  of  beings,  merely  for  the  fake  of  giving  them  capaci- 
ties and  means  of  enjoyment,  and  of  adding  to  the  general 
rnafs  of  happincfs  which  is  bountifully  difiuied  through  the 
univerfe  ? 

Carduus  marianus,  Linn.  See  Carthamus  mart- 
anus. 

Carduus  foliis  fpinofs  ad  infar  jvniperi,  Morif.  See 
Doypis  fbinofa. 

Carduus  brajilictmts,  folds  aloes,  Baub.  p>n.  See  Bro- 
MElia  ananas. 

Carduus  acanthus  f.  hranca  urft,  Bauh.  hirt.  See  Acan- 
thus mollis,  or  f moot h Acanthus. 

Carduus  aquaticus  f.  Indorum,  Camniel.  luz.  See 
Acanthus  ilicifolius,  or  holly-leaved  •Acanthus . 

Carduus  perfonata,  Jncq.  Aulfr.  tab.  .348.  Willd.  f. 
12.  See  Arctium  perfonata,  where  we  have  deferibed  it. 
But  as  its  calyx-fpines,  though  tefltxed,  are  not  hooked,  it 
is  properly  a carduus. 

Carduus  inermis,  Hall.  helv.  n.  162.  Capitalis  in  ver- 
tice  congeftis,  fquamis  reflexis,  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  tab.  24.  See 
Arctium  perfonata. 

Carduus  tinflorius,  Scop.  Carn.  n.  1012.  inermis,  Hall, 
helv.  n.  163.  See  Serratula  tindoria. 

Carduus  inermis,  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  tab.  20.  See  Serra- 
tula coronata. 

Carduus  etude  ramofo,  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  n.  38.  tab.  17. 
See  Ser  R a t u l a centauroides. 

Carduus  pratenfis  latifolius,  Bauh.  pin.  376.  Lob.  ic.  2. 
p.  ii.  See  Carthamus  oleraceus. 

Carduus  car  ulcus  ereclus,  Morif.  hirt.  3,  tab.  34.  ficr. 
19.  See  Carthamus  tingitauus. 

Carduus  chameleon,  Morif.  flirt.  3.  tab.  33.  fig.  17,  See 
Carthamus  corymb  of  us. 

Carduus  xeranthoides,  Rai  Sup.  199.  See  Xeran- 
THEmum  proliferum. 


Carduus  eetlnopicus,  Pluk.  phyt,  273.  See  Gorieria 

perfonata. 

Carduus  benedidus,  Bauh.  pin.  378.  Cam.  epit.  562. 
See  Centaur  fa  benedida. 

Carduus  luftanicus,  Tourn.  inft.  441.  See  Centau- 
rea  eriophora. 

Carduus  fcllatus,  Bauh.  hirt.  3.  p.  89.  Bauh.  pin.  387. 
Rai  Syn.  196.  Muricatus,  Cluf.  hill.  2.  p.  J.  See  Centau- 
rea  calcitrapa. 

Carduus fellatus,  Magn.  monfp.  See  Centaurea  caU 
citrapoides. 

Carduus  fellatus  luteus,  Bauh.  pin.  387.  Rai  Syn. 
196.  Col.  eeph.  1.  p.  30.  tab.  31.  See  Centaurea  J'ol- 

fitialis. 

Carduus  galaditis,  Bauh.  biff.  3.  p.  54-  Tourn.  441. 
Rai  hirt.  313.  tomentofum  capitulo  minore,  Bauh.  pin. 
38. 2.  See  Centaurea  gal  adit  is. 

Carduus  fphecrocephalus,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Echinops. 

Carduus  fullonum , Lob.  ic.  2.  17.  See  Dipsacus  fu! - 
lonum 

CARDWANG,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N. 
coalf  cf  the  ifland  of  Java.  S.  lat.  pf  55'.  E.  long.  107° 
10'. 

CARDY,  or  Cargy,  two  fmall  rocks  on  the  eartern 
coaff  of  Ireland,  about  two  cables’  length  E.  of  Nevvhaven 
point,  and  near  a mile  north  of  Balbriggen,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  which  are  dry  about  half  ebb.  N.  lat.  33 0 38'.  W. 
long.  6°  1 1'. 

CARDYNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Afia,  near  the  Tigris,  and  probably  not  far  from  Nifibis. 

CARDYTENSES,  a people  of  Afia,  in  Svria,  inha- 
biting the  fmall  territory  called  Cyrreftica,  according  to 
Pliny. 

CARE’’,  a place  of  Spain,  between  Liminium  and  Sara- 
gorta.  Anton.  Itin. 

CAREARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan  ; 80  miles  S.E.  of  Kin. 

CA.RECA  RDAMA.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CA REDIVA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

CAREENING,  a term,  in  the  Sea  Language,  nfed  for 
the  laying  of  a vert'd  on  one  fide,  to  caulk,  flop  up  leaks,  and 
refit  or  trim  the  other  fide. 

The  word  comes  from  cariner,  which  fignifies  the  fame, 
formed  of  the  Latin  carina , the  keel  of  a Jhip. 

A fhip  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  a careen , when  the  greatert 
part  of  her  lading,  Si c.  being  taken  our,  and  a pdntoon,  nr 
another  vefltl  lower  than  herfelf,  laid  by  her  fide,  fhe  is  hah  d 
down  to  it  as  low  as  oecafisn  requires,  and  there  kept, 
by  the  weight  of  ballaft,  ordnance,  & c.  as  wtll  as  by  ropes, 
left  it  rtiould  ftrain  her  marts  too  much.  This  is  done 
wi  th  defign  to  trim  her  fides,  or  bottom,  to  caulk  her 
feams,  or  to  mend  any  fault  fire  has  under  water.  Hence, 
when  a fhip  lies  on  one  fide  in  failing,  fhe  is  faid  to  fail  on  the 
careen. 

Ships  of  war  are  generally  careened  every  three  years. 

The  half  careen  is  when  they  can  only  tareen  half  the 
fhip,  not  being  able  to  reach  fo  low  as  the  bottom  of  the 
keel. 

CAREER,  or  Carifr,  in  the  Manege,  a place  inclofed 
with  a harrier,  wherein  they  run  the  rings. 

The  word  is  alfo  uled  for  the  race,  or  courfe  of  the  horfe 
itfelf,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  200  paces. 

In  the  ancient  circus,  the  career  was  the  fpace  which  the 
bigse,  or  quadrigae,  were  to  run  at  full  fpeed,  to  gain  the  prize. 
See  Circus. 
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Career,  in  Falconry,  is  a flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about 
120  yards. 

If  it  mounts  more,  it  is  called  a donlle  career  ; if  lefs,  a 
femi-career. 

CAREK,  in  Geography.  See  Karek. 

CARELIA,  a province  of  Eaflern  Finland,  is  now  the 
government  of  Vilorg  ; which  fee.  This  country  became  a 
part  of  Sweden  jn  129  3 ; in  1338  part  of  it  was  furrendered 
to  Ruflia  ; and  in  172/  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
was  given  up  to  the  empire. 

C A REM  A,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ivrea  ; 6 ndles  N.W.  of  Ivrea. 

CAREMBOULE,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
near  the  fouth  coaft.  S.  lat.  250  20'.  W.  long.  84°  i\ 

CARENAGE  Bay,  a bay  on  the  weft  coail  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Lucia.  N.  lat.  J30  35'.  W.  long.  6o°  50'. 

Carenage  town.  See  St.  George. 

CARENI,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a people  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  placed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Albion, 
or  in  the  north-weftern  part  of  Scotland.  They  are  alfo 
called  Carin't.  They  feem  to  have  dwelt  about  Lochbay, 
on  the  N.W.  coalt  of  Rofsfhire.  Camden  places  them  in 
Caithnefs. 

Careni,  a people  of  Afia,  towards  Perfia  ; placed  by 
Steph.  Byz.  between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Euphrates. 
Procopius  fays  that  thefe  people  offered  to  Cofrocs  money 
to  avoid  being  pillaged  ; but  that  he  refufed  it,  becaufe  they 
were  not  Chriftians. 

CARENNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  feated  on  the  Dor- 
dogne ; 2I  leagues  N.W.  of  Sc.  Cere. 

CARENTAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillridt  of 
St.  1.6,  lituate  in  a marfhy  foil,  which  makes  the  air  infalu- 
brious.  It  has  a port  for  fmall  veffels  ; its  principal  com- 
merce con  fills  of  butter  and  cattle.  The  place  contains  2857, 
and  the  canton  11,951  inhabitants;  the  territory  compre- 
hends 1 82-5  kiliometrts  and  15  communes.  N.  lat.  49°  18'. 
W.  long.  x°  2 1'  50". 

CARENTIA,  or  GarentiA,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Libia,  placed  by 
Clnvier  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Seffitts  and  the 
Padus. 

CARENTOIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihau,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillrift  of  Vannes  ; the  place  contains  5310,  and  the  canton 
1 1,249  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  200  kiliometres 
and  7 communes. 

CARENTOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Gaul,  in  Aquitauia  Pi'i'ma,  E.  of  Divona  (Cahors),  and  W. 
of  Segodunum  (Rhodes). 

CARENUVE,  in  Geograp/jy,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 54  miles  N.W.  of  Tnncomaly. 

CAREOTfE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  European 
Sarmnt  a.  Ptolemy. 

CAREPULA,  a town  of  Africa,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
.Mauritania  Cseiarienfis. 

CARER  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  trading  place  between 
Caliture  on  the  coalt  of  Coromandel,  and  Montipoli,  or  Great 
Poli,  31  leagues  N.  and  N.E.  by  N.  from  it. 

CARES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
territory  called  Tarragonenlis.  Pliny. 

Cares,  or  Kares,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  feated  011  mount  Athos,  in  an  elevated  and  pleafant 
fituation;  it  has  feveral  convents,  and  a market  every  Satur- 
day, for  com  and  other  provifions  ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Sa- 
id niki. 
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CARESAN,  or  Cassen,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  feated  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  100  leagues  N.E.  from 
Aden.  N.lat.  160  5'.  E.  loner.  520  7'. 

CARESENA,  or  Cares enia,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a 
country  of  Aha,  extending  along  the  river  Carefus,  and 
bounded  by  Dardania,  according  to  Strabo,  who  fays  that  it 
, is  a mountainous,  cultivated,  and  well  peopled  country,  and 
that  it  derives  its  name  from  the  river;  which  has  its  fouree 
at  Malonte,  a place  lituate  between  PaHfcepfis  and 
Ach3eium,  over  again!!  Tenedos,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  SEfepus. 

CARESTINI,  G IOVANNI,  in  B.ogro.phy,  one  of  the 
greateft  fin  gets  and  aftors  that  Italy  ever  produced,  hnce  the 
invention  of  the  muflcal  drama  or  opera.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  the  year  1733,  when  Handel  firft  began  his  re- 
gency in  the  Play  market  at  his  own  peril,  after  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Muiie  was  diflblved,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry- 
had  engaged  a band  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  performers  to 
oppofe  him.  This  feparation,  which  w'as  occaliontd  by  a 
quarrel  between  Handel  and  Senefino,  divided  the  muflcal 
part  of  the  nation  into  two  factions,  which  gained  nothing 
by  the  conflict  but  the  gratification  of  ruining  each  other. 
The  powerful  opponents  wfith  w hom  Handel  had  to  contend 
hired  the  theatre  in  Lincoln Vinn  Fields  of  Rich,  the  pa- 
tentee, and  engaged  Senefino  and  Cuzzoni  for  principal 
fingers,  and  Porpora  to  compofe. 

Garefi  'tni  was  born  at  Filatrana,  in  the  march  of  Amcona, 
and  at  12  years  old  went  to  Milan,  where  he  w'as  patronifed 
by  the  Culani  family,  whence  he  was  frequently  called  Cufa- 
nino.  His  voice  w'as  at  firft  a powerful  and  clear  foprano, 
which  afterwards  changed  into  the  fulleft,  flnefl,  and  deepelt 
counter-tenor  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard.  His  firft 
appearance  on  the  ftage  feems  to  have  been  at  Rome,  in  the 
female  charafter  of  Cofianza,  in  Bononcini’s  opera  of  Gri- 
felda,  1721.  In  1723  he  was  at  Prague,  during  the  great 
muflcal  congrefs  there,  on  occafion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  as  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1724  we  trace 
him  at  Mantua  ; and  in  1726  at  Venice,  where  he  performed 
with  Farinelli,  and  the  famous  tenor  Paita.  In  1728  he  was 
at  Rome,  and  again  in  1730,  where  he  performed  in  Vinci’s 
celebrated  operas  of  Aiejjandro  nell’  Indie  and  Artcfcrfe,  both 
written  by  Mctaftafio.  Pie  was  now/  engaged  by  Piandel  to 
fup pi y the  place  of  Senelino,  who,  together  with  his  whole 
troop,  except  the  Strada,  had  deferted  from  him,  and  enlifh  d 
under  the  bam  ers  of  Porpora  and  the  Barons,  at  Liticoln’s- 
inn  Fields.  Careftini’s  perfon  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  rra- 
jeftic.  He  was  a very  animated  and  intelligent  after,  and 
having  a confiderable  portion  of  enthufiafm  in  his  compo- 
fition,  with  a lively  and  inventive  imagination,  he  rendered 
every  thing  he  fung  interefting,  by  good  tafie,  energy,  and 
judicious  embellifnments.  He  maniftfted  great  agility  in  the 
execution  of  difficult  divifions  from  the  chell  in  a moll  arti- 
culate and  admirable  manner.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Hafie, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  eminent  profcflors,  that  whoever  had 
not  heard  Careltini  was  unacquainted  vvitn  the  mo  ft  perfeft 
ftyle  of  finging.  He  continued  in  the  highefl  reputation  for 
twenty  years  after  quitting  England,  and  fung  at  Berlin  witii 
the  AJlrua  in  1750,  1754,  and  1755.  This  admirable  per- 
former was  here  but  two  ftafons,  when  he  had  the  Strada  as 
flrll  woman  for  his  partner.  He  performed  in  Handel’s  two 
btfl  e p-.ras,  Ariadne  and  A’ciua,  the  fiiil  year  againli  Sene- 
lino  and  Cuzzoni,  who  were  joined  ; the  fecond  year  againft 
Farinelli.  But  feveral  excellent  judges,  who  had  frequently- 
heard  him,  and  w'ith  whom  w’e  converfed  many  years  after 
his  departure,  never  fpeke  of  his  grand  ftyle  of  finging,  fine 
figure,  and  dignified  aftion,  w ithout  rapture  ; among  thefe, 
Hafie,  who  had  often  compofed  for  him,  and  Quantz, 

who, 
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ho  heard  him  at  every  period  of  his  fame,  were  his'greateft  volumes  of  chronologies,  charters,  Sec.  relating  to  Ireland, 

which  were  collected  by  fir  George  Carew  t and  his  mate- 
rials for  writing  “ The  Hiltory  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  V.”  are  inferted  in  Speed’s  Chronicle.  Biog, 


panegyrills.  . 

CARESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  or  Aha,  in 
the  country  called  Carefena.  It  was  feparated  from  the 
Granicus  to  the  north-weft  by  a fmall  chain  of  mountains. 

Strabo.  , „ 

CARET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  iy- 

rolefe  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Bolzano. 

Caret,  a fmall  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Darien,  which  has  two 
i (lands  before  it  that  are  moderately  high,  and  covered  with 
trees. 


Brit. 

Carew,  Thomas,  an  Engliffi  poet  of  the  17th  century, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Carews  in  Gloucefterlhire, 
which  originally  defcended  from  that  of  Devonfhire.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  farther 
improved  himfelf  by  travelling,  he  was  honourably  received 
at  court,  and  much  refpefted  for  his  polite  and  elegant  ac- 
Caret,  in  Grammar,  a character  in  this  form  (a)  denot-  complifhments.  Charles  I.  appointed  him  gentleman  of  the 
jnp;  that  there  is  fometliing  inferted  or  interlined,  which  privy  chamber,  and  fewer  in  ordinary  ; and  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
fhould  regularly  have  come  in  where  the  character  is  placed,  fir  William  Davenant,  and  other  poets  of  that  period,  his 

" ' ' ' r abilities  and  performances  were  extravagantly  admired  and 

applauded.  It  redounds,  however,  much  more  to  his  praife, 
that  he  was  intimate  in  his  youth  with  the  great  earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  fpeaks  highly  of  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
of  his  talents  for  light  poetry  of  the  amorous  kind,  in  the 
elegance  and  fancy  of  which  he  had  few  equals.  From  him 
alfo  we  learn,  that  Carew,  after  palling  50  years  of  his  life 
in  a carelefs  and  licentious  manner,  died  (about  the  year 
1 639)  with  fentiments  of  penitential  remorle  and  unfeigned 
refpecl  for  Ckriftianity.  Fie  left  behind  him  feveral  poems, 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  a mafque,  en- 
titled, “ Cceium  Britannicum.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Carew,  Richard,  was  a defcendant  of  the  Cornilh  branch 
of  the  Carew  family,  and  born  in  1555*  After  lpcnding 
three  years  in  the  univerfity  ol  Oxford,  and  about  the  fame 
time  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts  : 
and  upon  his  return  fettled  in  his  native  county.  The  only 
original  work  written  by  him,  if  we  except  “ The  true  and 
ready  way  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,”  which  is  afcribed  to 
him,  was  his  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,”  publifhed  in  qto.  at 
London,  in  1602.  This  work,  which  is  much  commended 

a great  degree  fuperfeded  by 
ive  to  the  county 

of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Carew  was  held  111  high  eltimation  for 
his  talentsand  learning  by  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  fcholars 
of  his  time  ; and  particularly  by  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
extols  him  for  his  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  learning.  He  died 
in  1620.  B'og.  Brit. 

Carew,  George,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  itudied  the  law  in  the  inns  of  court,  and 
then  travelled  to  foreign  countries.  On  his  return,  he  was 


This  mark  is  alfo  called  a circumflex,  when  placed  overfome 
vowel  of  a word,  to  denote  a long  fy liable  ; as  *•  Eu- 
phrates.” , 

Caret,  in  Zoology,  fynonymous  with  Caretta,  which 

fee 

CARETTA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  low  ifland,  about  Jf 
of  a league  from  the  main,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  3 leagues  from  the  cape  of  Cangal- 
lan,  or  St.  Gailan. 

Caretta,  in  Zoology.  See  Testudo  caretta.  Caretta 
is  fometimes  applied  to  the  fpecies  Tejluclo  imbricata,  Kuorr, 

&c. 

Caretta,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  ii.  tab.  22.  See 
Guillandina  bonducella. 

CAREW,  George,  in  Biography,  earl  of  Totnefs,  the 
defcendant  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  weft  of  England, 
which  came  over  probably  from  France  with  William'  the 
Conqueror,  and  originally  derived  this  name  from  Carew- 
caftle,  in  Pembroke  Afire,  was  born  in  1557.  At  the  age 
of  15  be  was  admitted  a gentleman  commoner  in  the  univer- 
fity of  Oxford,  where  he  made  a good  proficiency  in  learning, 
particularly  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities  ; but  being  inclined  by  Camden,  has  been  fince  in  a great  de 
to  a military  life,  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  ferved  againft  the  Dr.  Borlaie’s  excellent  publications  relat 
earl  of  Defmoud.  Having  fucceffively  occupied  feveral  im- 
portant polls,  and  commanded  abroad  in  the  expedition 
again tl  Cadiz,  in  1596,  he  was  appointed  prefident  of  Mun- 
fter,  in  1599,  and  in  the  following  year  treafurer  of  the 
army,  and  one  of  the  lords-juilices  of  Ireland.  When  he 
was  advanced  to  the  office  of  governor,  he  found  the  coun- 
try in  a ftate  of  open  rebellion  ; and  yet  by  his  prudence 
and  valour  he  fucceeded,  with  a fmall  force,  in  reducing  it 


to  the  queen’s  obedience,  and  in  counteracting  the  hoilile  called  to  the  bar,  and  enjoyed  fome  pods  of  honour  and 


defigns  of  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Kinfal,  in  1601. 
Having  fettled  the  province  in  a firm  and  univerfal  peace, 
he  obtained  permiffion  to  refign  his  office  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  160,3,  and  arrived  in  England  three  days  before 
queen  Elizabeth’s  death.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  James 
he  was  particularly  noticed,  and  advanced  to  feveral  polls 
of  honour,  and,  in  1605,  created  a baron,  by  the  title  of 
lord  Carew  of  Clopton  in  Warwickflfire,  as  he  had  married 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  Clopton,  efq.  When 
the  crown  devolved  on  Charles  I.  he  was  created,  in  1623, 
earl  of  Totnefs.  Having  ellablilhed  the  character  of  a faith- 
ful fubjeft,  a wife  and  valiant  commander,  an  honed  coun- 
fellor,  a good  fcholar,  and  a patron  of  learning,  he  clofed 
his  life  at  the  Savoy,  in  London,  in  1629,  and  was  buried 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  near  Clopton,  whence  he  took  his 
firft  title.  After  his  death  his  natural  fon,  Thomas  Stafford, 
publiffied,  in  16.33,  a work  written  under  his  direction,  and 
entitled  “ Pacata  Hibernia,”  or  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Wars  in  Ireland,  particularly  within  the  Province  of  Mun- 
fter,  during  thej  Years  of  his  Government,  fol.  illuftrated 
with  1 7 maps.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  alfo  four  large 
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profit.  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ; and  he  was  employed  at  home  in  treating 
with  the  Scotch  concerning  an  union  between  the  tw» 
kingdoms,  and  abroad  in  foreign  embaffies,  firft  to  Poland 
and  afterwards  to  France.  During  bis  refidence  in  the 
latter  country,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  lite- 
rary perfons,  and  particularly  with  Thuanus,  to  whom  he 
communicated  hints  relating  to  Poland,  which  were  of  ufe 
to  that  excellent  author  in  compiling  part  of  his  lfiilory. 
After  his  return  from  his  French  embaffy  in  1609,  he  drew 
up,  for  the  ufe  of  James  I.,  a perfpicuous  “ Relation  of  the 
State  of  France,  with  the  Characters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
principal  perfons  of  that  Court,”  which  valuable  tract  was 
communicated,  in  MS.,  by  the  earl  of  Flardwicke,  to  Dr. 
Birch,  who  publiihed  it  in  1749,  at  the  clofe  of  his  “ Hifto- 
rical  View  of  the  Negociations  between  the  Courts  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Bruffels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617.” 
This  intelligent  writer  commends  it  as  a model  upon  which 
ambaffadors  may  form  and  digeil  their  notions  and  repre- 
fentations  ; and  Mr.  Gray  alfo  reprefents  it  as  an  excellent 
performance.  From  a letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Camden, 

in- 
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fn  the  fpring  of  the  year  1613,  it  appears  that  he  was  then 
lately  deceafed.  Biog.  Brit. 

CAREX,  in  Botany,  (derivation  uncertain,  fuppofed  by 
fome  from  the  Greek  verb,  xEtpw,  tondco,  ahfchulo,  in  ailufion 
to  the  fharp  edges  of  the  triangular  ftem,  and  agreeably  to 
the  charadter  given  of  it  by  Virgil, 

“ Frondibus  hirfutis,  et  carice  partus  acuta,”  Georg,  iii. 
231.  Proftflor  Martyn  derives  it,  but,  we  think,  with  lefs 
probability,  from  careo,  not  quia  viribus  caveat,  but  becaufe, 
from  its  roughnefs,  it  is  fit  ad  carendum,  to  card,  teaze,  or 
pull.)  Linn.  Gen.  1046.  Schreb.  1407.  Gcert.  17.  Juff.  p. 
26  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  Laicbe,  Lam.  Encyc.  Clals  and 
order,  moncscui  iriandria.  Nat.  01  d.  calamar'ue , Linn. 
CyperoTde a,  Juif. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  difpofed  in  one  or  more  oblong, 
imbricated  catkins  ; the  male  and  female  in  fome  fpecies  on 
the  fame,  in  others  on  diftindt  catkins.  Male.  Cal.  glume 
one-valved,  one-flowered,  lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  per- 
manent. Cor.  none.  Stain,  filaments  three,  bridle  fliaped, 
ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  eredt,  long,  linear. 
Female.  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  petals  none  ; nedlary 
inflated,  cblorg-egg-fhaped,  contracted  upwards,  opening  at 
the  tip,  fometimes  with  two  teeth,  permanent.  Fiji,  germ 
three-iided,  within  the  nectary  ; ilyie  limple  ; itigmas  either 
three  or  two,  avvl-fhaped,  incurved,  long,  acuminate,  pubef- 
cent.  Perlc.  none,  except  the  enlarged  nectary  which  pro- 
tects the  feed.  Seeds  Angle,  acutely  egg-!haped,  mod  fre- 
quently three-fided,  one  angle  often  lefs  than  the  other. 

Eff.  Char.  Seed  inclofed  in  the  permanent  nectary. 

An  admirable  monograph  of  the  Britifh  fpecies  has  been 
publilhed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  in  the Tranfactions 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  of  which  we  have  gratefully  availed 
ourfelves.  Mr.  Wahlenberg,  of  Upfal,  has  alfo  written  an 
excellent  monograph  of  the  genus  publilhed  in  “ Kongl.  Ve- 
tenlkaps  Academitns  Nya  Handlingar  Fir  Aprilis,  Majus 
Junius,  1803,”  and  republifited  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
Annals  of  Botany.  We  had  made  our  arrangement,  and 
drawn  up  the  article  before  this  work  fell  into  our  hands, 
but  have  fince  inferted  all  his  new  fpecies,  with  fuch  addi- 
tions to  the  others  as  feemed  important.  From  him  we 
have  alfo  borrowed  the  references  to  the  coloured  figures, 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Schkuhr  of  Wittenburg. 

Of  the  earlier  modern  botanifls  Lonicer  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  only  one  who  retained  the  term  carex,  and  ufed 
it  in  its  ancient  acceptation.  It  was  not  employed  either 
by  Tournefort  or  Ray.  Tournefort  united  fevtral  fpecies 
under  the  vague  appellation  of  cyperoides ; one  or  two  of 
which,  if  rightly  underftood,  have  both  male  and  female 
Bowers  on  the  fame  fpike ; but  his  generic  character  com- 
prehends thofe  only  which  have  them  in  feparate  fpikes. 
Ray  has  adopted  a ftill  more  exceptionable  name,  gramen 
cyperoides  ; and  has  been  juftly  acculed  by  Dr.  Goode- 
jiough  of  including  cyperus  under  it,  and  thus  t!  making 
the  thing  likened  iaclude  and  refer  to  itfelf  for  its  original 
but  in  jurtice  to  our  great  countryman  it  ought  to  be  added, 
that  though,  in  the  introdu&ion  to  the  genus,  as  it  hands  in 
his  Synopfis,  he  has,  perhaps,  inadvertently  made  cyperus 
one  of  the  divifions  of  his  gramen  cyperoides,.  in  the  lubfe- 
quent  nomenclature  of  fpecies  he  has  carefully  kept  them 
d’ibnft.  We  may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  this  impro- 
priety is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Juffieu 
and  other  French  botanifls. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  la  ft  century,  Micheli  and 
fome  others  applied  the  term  carex  to  thofe  fpecies,  which 
have  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  fpike,  calling  the 
others,  either  cyperoides  or  feirpoides.  Linnscus  extended 
it  to  both,  ana  formed  the  preceding  generic  character,  to 
Vol.  VI. 
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which,  as  to  its  fubflance,  all  fubfeqtrent  authors  have  ac- 
ceded. Dr.  Goodenough,  indeed,  doubts  whether  the  two 
families  may  not  be  advantageoufly  again  divided  ; but  with 
due  deference  to  this  excellent  naturalifl,  whofe  name  mutt 
always  carry  with  it  a great  weight  of  authority,  as  Lin- 
naeus’s generic  character  is  clear  and  definite,  and  efpecially 
as  the  two  families  fometimes  run  a little  one  into  the 
other,  it  is  furely.  more  conducive  to  feientifre  precifion  to 
keep  them  together  •,  and  the  eafe  of  the  inveftigating  flu- 
dent  is  quite  as  well  confulted,  by  making  them  fubdivifions 
of  one  large  genus. 

A great  diverfity  of  opinions  has  prevailed  with  refpedt 
to  the  proper  appellation  of  that  part,  which  Linnaeus  has 
called  the  nedfary.  Tournefort  calls  it  a veficle,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a capfule.  Ray  does  not  appear  to 
have  noticed  it.  Linnseus  himfelf,  when  he  fpeaks  of  it  in 
an  advanced  ftate,  fometimes  calls  it  a tunic  ; but  more  ge- 
nerally, though  in  defiance  of  liis  own  definition,  a cHpfule. 
Gxrtner,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  great  work,  “defrudlibus 
et  feminibus  plantarum,”  calls  it  a coriaceous  nut,  formed  of 
the  indurated  corolla,  obferviug  that  it  is  not  a true  pericarp, 
but  a mere  involucre  of  the  feed,  fince  it  peimits  the  piftil 
to  pafs  freely  through  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
a pericarp.  If  this  eminent  carpologift  had  lived  to  pub- 
lifh  a fecond  edition  of  his  work,  he  would  probably  have 
called  it  an  angidion.  See  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume, 
p.  ,32.  La  March,  regarding  only  the  form,  calls  it,  not 
unaptly,  though  not  very  fcientifically,  an  urceole..  Dr. 
Smith,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Englifh  botany,  had  expreffed 
an  inclination  to  confider  this  puzzling  appendage  to  a 
very  fimple  flower,  as  a true  permanent  corolla,  which 
gradually  hardens,  and  finally  becomes  an  envelope  of  the 
ripened  feed  ; but  afterwards,  in  confequence  of  fuggeftion 
from  Dr.  Goodenough,  fupported  by  his  own  deliberate 
judgment,  was  induced  to  call  it  an  aril,  “ as  a name 
much  better  exprtffmg  its  true  nature  than  the  hypothetical 
one  of  nedfary,  the  erroneous  one  of  capfule,  or  even  the 
analogical  denomination  of  corolla.”  As  fuch  it  is  de- 
feribed  in  his  Flora  Britannica.  See  alfo  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Tranfactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  p.  26J.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  third  volume  of  the  fame 
Tranfadtions  there  is  a paper  by  Dr.  Goodenough,  in  which 
he  intimates  a belief,  that  all  carces  difpofe  of  their  feeds 
by  the  opening  of  the  point  of  what  he  there  calls  the 
capfule  ; and  as  this  opening  is  obferved  in  fome  very  early, 
and  in  others  not  till  they  are  quite  old,  in  the  former  cafe 
it  has  been  deicribed  as  opening,  and  in  the  latter  as  quite 
clofed.  In  a very  recent  number  of  the  Englilh  botany. 
Dr.  Smith  fiill  continues  to  call  it  a tunic,  a term  which  as  it 
leaves  the  mattet  adhuc  fub  judice,  we  fhail  employ  in  the 
following  deferiptions,  in  all  cafes  where  we  do  not  ufe  the 
more  general  term,  fruit. 

In  dividingthe  genus  into  fedfions,  Linnaeus  feparated  thofe 
which  have  (effile  from  thofe  which  have  peduncled  female 
fpikes.  Dr.  Goodenough  obferves,  that  this  has  been  a fource 
of  great  perplexity  ; for  cultivation,  or  in  a natural  ftate  a 
luxurious  growth,  does  away  the  whole  diftindlion.  The  pe- 
duncle, moreover,  is  often  or  in  a great  degree  concealed  by 
the  (heath  of  the  foliaceous  bradte.  Thus  C.  diflans  always 
has  its  fpikes  on  long  peduncles,  but  as  they  are  embraced 
by  the  (heaths,  I.innxas  Ailed  them  nearly  feifile.  Dr. 
Goodenough  has  therefore  propofed  a new  mark  of  dif~ 
tinefion,  founded  on  the  proportion  which  the  peduncle 
bears  to  the  (heath,  and  which  is  the  lame  under  every  va- 
riation of  foil  and  cultivation.  If  the  (heath  be  of  the  fame 
length  as  the  peduncle,  he  calls  it  vagina  aquans  ; if  half  the 
length,  dhdi  diet  a j if  about  a quarter,  abbreviata. 

4 B Specie* 
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Species.  * Spike  Jingle,  fimple. 
t.  C.  dioica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  i.  Lam.  i.  Wahlen. 
j.  Eng.  bot.  tab.  54.3.  Flor.  dan.  369.  Schkuhr  1.  tab. 
A.  W.  fig.  1.  2.  (C.  lcevis ; Hoppe.  Mafc.  Gramen  cy- 
peroides,  fpica  fimplice  caffa  ; Rai  Syn.  Ed.  2.  2 67.  Gra- 
men cyper.  minimum  fpica  caffa  fimp.  Inorie.  §.  8.  tab.  12. 
fig.  22.  Ftem.  Gram,  cyper.  ranunculi  capitulo  rotundo; 
Rai  Syn.  423.  Cyperoides,  Mich.  gen.  56.  tab.  32.  f.  2. 
().  Gram.  Cyp.  capitulo  longiore ; Rai  Syn.  423)  “ Spike 
fimple,  dioicous;  fruit  egg-fliaped,  ribbed,  afcending,  finely 
ferrated  at  the  edges.”  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems 
from  four  to  ten  inches  high,  fimple,  triangular,  fmooth, 
leafy  below.  Leaves  briftle-lhaped,  fomewhat  triangular, 
channelled  within,  a little  fhorter  than  the  Hem,  fheathing. 
Spikes  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  linear,  ereft,  many-flowered  ; 
glumes  with  a greenifh  nerve  at  the  back,  membranous  at 
the-  edge,  thofe  of  the  female  fpike  broader ; ftamens  ca- 
pillary, exferted  ; anthers  yellow,  linear.  Fruit  egg-fliap- 
ed, gibbous  and  ribbed  on  the  outfide,  finely  ferrated 
near  the  tip,  membranous  and  entire  at  the  orifice,  finally 
a little  fpreading;  fligmas  two,  linear,  pubefcent.  Seeds 
lenticular,  fmooth,  yellowifh,  fomewhat  beaked.  We  have 
fpecimens  of  var.  i3.  gathered  near  Leeds  with  a Angle 
female  flower  at  the  bottom  of  the  male  fpike.  A native 
of  wet,  fpongy  meadows  in  England,  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  2.  C.  Da- 
valliana.  Smith  in  Tranfaftions  of  the  Linnsean  Society, 
vol.  v.  p.  266.  Flor.  Brit.  n.  2.  Schkuhr  tab.  A.  fig.  2. 
(C.  dioica.  Willd.  Car.  Berol.  16.  C.  dioica.  /3.  Wahlen. 
C.  n.  1350.  Hall.  Hilt.  v.  2.  182.  Gramen  cyperoides,  fpica 
fimplici  cafla  ; Scheuch.  Agr.  497.  tab.  11.  f.  9.  to.  ex- 
cluding ali  the  fynonyms.)  “ Spike  fimple,  dioicous  ; fruit 
triangular-lanceolate,  ribbed,  fpreading,  deflexed ; angles 
near  the  tip  rough.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  forming  a 
turf.  Stems  a little  higher  than  thofe  of  C.  dioica,  fimple, 
triangular,  rough,  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  briftle-fhap- 
ed,  triangular,  three  times  fhorter  than  the  ftem.  Spike 
linear,  upright,  many-flowered  ; glumes  brown,  keeled, 
acute,  membranous  at  the  edge  ; ftamens  as  in  C.  dioica. 
Fruit  lanceolate-triangular,  not  egg-fhaped,  not  gibbous, 
beaked,  more  ftrongly  ribbed,  and  on  both  fides,  rough 
near  the  tip  at  the  angles,  membranous  and  entire  at  the 
orifice,  finally  fpreading  in  a deflexed  direction,  acuminate, 
fo  as  to  render  the  fpike  fquarrous  ; ftigmas  two.  Sent  to 
I)r.  Smith  and  Dr.  Goodenough  from  Switzerland  by  Mr. 
Davall  ; difcovered  in  Mearnfhire  by  profeflor  James  Beattie 
jun.  of  Aberdeen,  and  on  Lanfdown-hill  near  Bath  by  Mr. 
Grouet  and  Mr.  Lambert.  3.  C.  capiiata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Flor.  dan.  372.  Wahlen.  2.  Schkuhr 

2.  tab.  Y.  fig.  80.  <f  Spike  fimple,  egg-fhaped,  bearing 
both  male  and  female  flowers,  the  male  ones  above  ; fruit 
neither  ferrated  nor  rough  at  the  edges,  fcarcely  nerved, 
imbricated,  fpreading.”  Root  perennial.  Glumes  fcarcely 
green  at  the  back.  Linn.  “ Spike  fomewhat  globular ; 
male  flowers  at  the  top  ; ftigmas  two  ; fruit  circinate-ovate, 
a little  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  quite  fmooth 
and  even,  flender,  obtufe  at  the  edges ; leaves  filiform.” 
Wahlen.  A native  of  Lapland,  but  not  of  Great  Britain, 
as  Linnaeus  fuppofed.  4.  C.  leptalea,  Wahlen.  3.  (C.  po- 
lytrichoides ; Willd.  MSS.)  “ Spike  with  few  and  rather 
feattered  flowers ; ftigmas  two ; fruit  oblong-elliptical, 
emarginate ; leaves  very  narrow.”  A native  of  North 
America.  5.  C . pulicaris,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 

3.  Leers  tab.  14.  fig.  1.  Flor.  dan.  1 66.  Eng.  bot.  .1051. 
Schkuhr  3.  tab.  A.  fig.  3.  (C.  pfyllophora ; Linn.  jun. 
Supp.  413.  Ehrt.  Phyt.  n.  7 Wahlen.  4.  C.  minima,  cap- 
fulis  deoafum  deflexis;  Mich,  gen.  66.  tab.  33.  fig.  1.) 


“ Spike  fimple,  with  both  male  and  female  flowers ; upper 
ones  male  ; fruit  divaricated,  reflexed,  tapering  at  both  ends; 
ftigmas  two.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  not  creeping  as  in 
C.  dioici.  Steins  often  a foot  high,  fimple,  flender,  fmooth, 
leafy  near  the  bafe.  Leaves  briftle-fhaped,  in  tufts,  rigid, 
fmooth,  channelled,  nerved,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ftems. 
Spike  linear,  ereft,  at  firft  refembling  that  of  C.  dioica,  in 
which  ftate  it  is  figured  in  Flora  danica.  Male flowers,  nu- 
merous ; glumes  brown,  finally  preffed  clofe  ; female  loofely 
imbricated,  finally  reflexed  ; glumes  deciduous,  being  forced 
off  by  the  bending  back  of  the  ripening  germ.  Fruit  ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, iharp-edged  on  each  fide,  {lightly  cloven  at 
the  tip,  without  ribs,  of  a polifhed  browu  colour,  fome- 
what refembling  that  of  a flea,  whence  the  trivial  name  ; 
ftigmas  two.  Seed  elliptical  brown.  A native  of  marfliy 
ground  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
June.  6.  C.  obtufata,  Wahlen.  5*  Liljeblad-  A£t.  Stockh. 
1793,  tab.  4.  “ Spike  of  about  four  flowers;  ftigmas 

three ; fruit  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  inclining  to  globular, 
fomewhat  coriaceous,  patent-diverging  ; orifice  tranfparent, 
two-lobed ; leaves  very  narrow.”  A native  of  Sweden  in 
dry  gravelly  foil.  7.  C.  petreea,  Wahlen.  6.  “ Spike  with 

numerous  male  flowers  at  the  top,  three  feattered  female 
ones  at  the  bafe  ; ftigmas  three ; glumes  fomewhat  circinate, 
large,  very  brittle  ; fruit  top-fhaped,  very  flender,  eredl  ; ftem 
acutely  angular.  A native  of  rocky  mountains  in  the  north 
of  Lapland.  8.  C . pyrendica,  Wahlen.  7.  “ Spike  many- 

flowered,  denfe  ; female  flowers  numerous  ; ftigmas  three  ; 
fruit  narrow-oblong,  with  a fhort  beak,  diverging.”  A 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  9.  C . paucifl or  a,  Mart.  45.  Light- 
foot  Flor.  Scot.  tab.  6.  fig.  2.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  n.  4. 
Schkuhr  4.  tab.  A.  fig.  4.  (C.  patula ; Hudf.  402  and 
657.  C.  ieucoglochin  ; Linn.  jun.  Supp.  413.  Ehrt.  Phyt. 
n.  8.  Mart.  52.  Wahlen.  8.)  “ Spike  fimple,  with  few 

flowers  ; fruit  fpreading,  awl-ftiaped  ; ftigmas  three.”  Root 
perennial,  creeping.  Stems  from  three  to  five  inches  high, 
afcending,  fmooth,  obfeurely  triangular.  Leaves  generally 
two,  even,  channelled,  about  half  the  length  of  the  ftem. 
Spike  loofe ; flowers  from  four  to  fix  ; terminal ; one  of 
them  male,  eredt ; the  reft  female,  fpreading,  finally  bent 
down.  Fruit  fomewhat  triangular,  furrowed  ; ftigmas  three. 
According  to  Lightfoot  there  are  fometimes  only  two.  A 
rather  rare  native  of  alpine  marfhes  in  Scotland,  flowering 
in  June.  In  the  north  of  Sweden  common.  10.  C . fquar- 
rofa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  4.  “ Spike 
fimple,  with  male  and  female  flowers,  cylindrical ; lower 
flowers  male  ; fruit  imbricated,  horizontal.”  Spike  thick. 
Fruit  with  a long  linear  beak.  One  of  the  largeft  fpe- 
cies  in  the  genus.  Linn.  A native  of  Canada,  Kalm. 
11.  C.  hurnata,  Mart.  46.  Wahlen.  10.  Swartz.  Prod. 
18.  (C.  uncinata  ; Schkuhr  7.  tab.  G.  fig.  30.  C. 

phleoides ; Cavanilles  Icon.  vol.  5.  p.  40.  tab.  464. 
fig.  1.)  “ Spike  rather  long,  male  flowers  at  the  top; 

ftigmas  three  ; glumes  oval,  as  long  as  the  fruit,  obvolute ; 
fruit  oblong,  obtufe,  convex  on  one  fide,  a little  concave  on 
the  other,  ciliated,  with  a long  and  hooked  awn.”  Wahlen. 
A native  of  mountains  in  Jamaica;  Swartz.  Chili,  Cav. 
Ifle  of  France.  Grondal.  12.  C.  uncinata,  Linn.  jun.  Sup. 
Mart.  5.  and  53.  Lam.  6.  Wahlen.  11.  “ Spike  very  long, 
thickened  above  ; male  flowers  at  the  top,  ftigmas  three  ; 
glumes  adnate,  oblong,  fhortifh  ; fruit  oblong,  with  a fhort 
and  roundifh  beak,  and  a rather  long,  hooked  awn.”  Wah- 
len. The  moft  beautiful  fpecies  in  the  genus.  Female 
flowers  occupying  two  thirds  of  the  fpike  ; awn  curved 
above  the  middle,  thickened  at  the  joint.  Small  fpikelets 
fometimes  hang  down  at  the  fide,  which  are  perhaps  barren. 
Linn.  jun.  A native  of  New  Zealand.  Forft.  13.  C.  eri- 

r.acea , 
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nacea,  Wahlen.  12.  Cavanilles  Icon.  vol.  5.  p.  40.  tab.  464. 
fig.  2.  “ Spike  linear,  fhortifh  ; male  flowers  at  the  top, 

fligmas  three  ; glumes  fomewhat  circinate,  rather  large  ; 
fruit  roundifh-egg-ihaped,  triangular ; awn  very  long,  hooked. 
A native  of  the  weft  coaft  of  fouth  America.  14.  C.  ru- 
pejlris , Mart.  47.  Allion.  Pedem.  2292.  tab.  92.  fig.  1. 
“ Spike  oblong,  male  flowers  at  the  top  ; female  glumes 
awned.”  Stem  fcarcely  four  inches  high,  naked,  triangular, 
twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Spike  an  inch  long  ; male  glumes 
fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  not  awned  ; female  broad,  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  bay-coloured,  with  a paler  edge,  and  a 
broadilh  nerve  ending  in  an  awn.  A native  of  Piedmont. 

**  Spike  compound.  Male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame 
f pikelet. 

15.  C.  Bellardi,  Mart.  48.  Wahlen.  15.  Allion.  Ped. 
2293.  tab.  92.  fig.  2.  Schkuhr  25.  tab.  D and  H h,  fig.  17. 
(C.  myofuroides  ; Villars  Dauph.  2.  194.  tab.  6 ?)  “ Spike 
fomewhat  compound,  linear ; fpikelets  of  two  flowers,  up- 
per one  male  ; lower  female,  with  three  ftigmas ; glumes 
fomewhat  circinate,  large,  very  brittle  ; fruit  top-fhaped, 
{lender;  Item  round;  leaves  filiform.”  Wahlen.  Root  fi- 
brous. Stems  numerous,  about  feven  inches  high,  ftriated, 
fomewhat  curved.  Leaves  convoluted,  ftriated,  fomewhat 
curved,  about  the  height  of  the  Item.  Spike  about  an  inch 
long  ; flowers  generally  folitary,  alternate,  fefitle ; fo  that 
the  fpike  feems  to  be  interrupted  ; glumes  egg-fnaped,  acute, 
without  awns,  bay  with  a whitifh  edge.  Allion.  A native 
of  Piedmont.  Although  thefe  two  authors  do  not  exadly 
agree  in  their  manner  of  dtferibing  the  inflorefcence,  the 
difference  feems  to  be  only  verbal.  The  myofuroides  of 
Villars,  which  he  fufpeds  may  be  the  fame  plant,  and  which 
he  fays  has  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  half  naked  feeds,  mu  ft 
be  diftinft,  and  if  his  defeription  be  exadt,  is  fcarcely  a Ca- 
rex.  1 6.  C.  capenfis , Wahlen.  14.  Tliunb.  “ Spikelets 
male  at  the  top,  fomewhat  compound,  near  together  ; ftig- 
mas three  ; fruit  oblong,  acute,  convex  on  both  lides,  ob- 
tufely  angular,  a little  curved  outwards,  braftes  fomewhat 
foliaceous,  Item  round.  17.  C.  cyperoides,  Linn.  jurt. 
Suppl.  413.  Mart.  6.  and  54.  Lam.  5.  Wahlen.  33  1 
Schkuhr  28.  tab.  A.  fig.  5 ? (C.  bohemica  ; Schreb.  gram, 
tab.  28.  fig.  ,3.  Mich.  gen.  p 70.  tab.  33.  fig.  19.  Cype- 
rus  minor,  capitulis  inflexis  ;»Buxb.  Cent.  4.  p.  34.  tab.  61. 
Scirpus  pica  multipartita,  feminibus  coidatis  ; Gmel.  fib.  v. 
1.  p.  81:)  “Head  terminal,  roundifh  ; flowers  abfolutely 
Ample,  awl-fhaped,  involucre  long.”  Flowers  ablohitely 
Ample,  (which  is  lingular),  pedicelled,  forming  a Ample 
umbel,  Linn.  jun.  La  Marck  adopts  all  the  younger  Din- 
nteus’s  fynonymx  ; but  gives  the  following  defcqption,  which 
appears  to  be  taken  from  Sehrcber,  rclembling  Cvptrus  in 
its  general  habit  and  involucre,  and  Scirpus  in  the  difpoii- 
tion  of  its  flowers.  Root  perennial.  Stems  about  a foot 
high,  triangular,  Iheathed  in  their  lower  part  with  a few 
gramineous,  narrow  leaver.  Head  round,  terminal,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous  clofe  fpikelets.  Flowers  on  the  outfide 
of  each  fpikelet  male,  on  the  infide  female  ; ftamens  white  ; 
piftil  longer  than  the  tunic  ; ftyle  bifid.  Involucre  four- 
leaved. Martyn  inadvertently'  gives  it  twice,  with  precilely 
the  fame  fynonyms  to  both,  but  annexes  Schrtber’s  deferip- 
tion to  n.  6.  and  the  younger  Linnseus’s  to  11.  54.  If  they 
really'  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies,  Linnaeus’s  plant  muft  be 
a very  Angular  variety  with  one-flowered  fpikelets,  for  inch 
the  pedicel  determines  them  to  be  ; it  proves  alfo  that  the 
fpecies,  whether  one  or  two,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
firft.  fcGion.  Wahlenberg  gives  the  following  ipccific  cha- 
racter of  his  cyperoides  ; “ fpikelets  male  at  the  hafe,  form- 
ing a head  ; glumes  linear-briftle-ihaped  ; fruit  bicufpidate  ; 
brades  clofe  together,  foliaceous,  long.”  A native  of  Bo- 


hemia, the  Levant  and  Siberia.  tS.  C.  curvt/la,  Mart.  49. 
Lam.  10.  Wahlen.  16.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1353.  Allion.  pedem, 
n.  2295.  tab.  92.  fig.  3.  Schkuhr  25.  tab.  D and  H h,  fig. 
17.  “ Stem  and  leaves  rigid,  curved  ; fpike  Angle  ; glumes 

awned.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  {lender,  naked,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  narrow,  rufh-like,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  a little  curved.  Spike  ftiort,  apparently 
Ample,  but  compofed  of  two  or  three  cluftered  fpikelets. 
Glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  reddifh,  membranous,  and  whitifh 
at  the  edges.  A native  of  high  mountains  in  Switzerland, 
Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  19.  C.  incurva.  Mart.  57.  Light- 
foot  Flor.  Scot.  544.  tab.  24.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  jo.  Good- 
enough  9.  Wahlen.  19.  Schkuhr  19.  tab.  H h,  fig.  25. 
(C.  juncifolia  ; Allion.  pedem.  2296.  tab.  92.  fig.  4.  Flor. 
Dan.  432  ?)  “ Spikelets  cluftered  in  a head  ; lower  flowers 
female,  brades  membranous  ; ilem  roundifh,  fmooth  ; leaves 
channelled.”  Dr.  Smith.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, if  it  be  more  than  a variety'.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
three  inches  long,  afeending,  naked,  even,  on  the  fea-fhore 
curved,  on  moift  mountains  often  ftraight.  Leaves  ftiorter 
than  the  ftem,  linear,  channelled,  even,  nerved.  Spike  com- 
pound, fhort,  nearly  conic  when  in  flower,  obtufe  when  in 
feed  ; fpikelets  roundifh,  few-flowered,  brownifh.  Brades 
fhorter  than  the  fpikelets,  partly  embracing  the  ftem,  con- 
cave, elliptical,  obtufe,  {lightly  keeled.  Glumes  egg-fhaped, 
brown,  white  at  the  edges,  with  a very  {lender  keel.  Fruit 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  green,  brown  at  the  tip,  undivided, 
fmooth  at  the  edges.  Stamens  capillary,  very  long,  white. 
Stigmas  two,  brown.  Seed  lenticular.  Lightfoot  deferibes 
his  plant  as  having  no  involucre  and  fuch  it  appears  in  his 
figure.  Dr.  Smith  attributes  to  it  two  brades  which  are  re- 
prefented  very  diftindly  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  figure  in  Englifti 
botany.  Dr.  Goodenough  was  honoured  with  a fight  of 
Lightfoot’s  original  fpecimen  in  her  majefty’s  herbarium, 
but  fearful  of  doing  any  injury  by  handling  it,  forebore  tak- 
ing a minute  defeription.  We  are  doubtful  of  the  figure 
in  Flora  Danica,  though  quoted  both  by  Dr.  Goodenough 
and  Dr.  Smith.  It  appears  to  differ  not  only  in  habit,  but 
alfo  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  piftil.  If  it  be  our  plant  it  is 
taken  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  frudifiention,  and  without  the 
brades.  It  feems  probable  that  the  latter  may  be  generally 
pufhtd  oft  by'  the  ripening  fruit.  Specimens  of  this  plant 
were  fent  to  Dr.  Hope  from  the  deep,  loole  fand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  water  of  Naver,  and  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Skelberry  in  Dunrofihefs  in  Shetland.  Dr.  Smith-re- 
ceived others  from  Profefior  Beattie,  gathered  near  Aber- 
deen. It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  20.  C.  festida* 
Mart.  50.  Lam.  7.  Wahlen.  20.  Allion.  Flor.  ped. 
2297.  Hall,  helvet.  1355.  Scheuch.  gram.  49,5.  Prodr. 
tab.  4.  It.  p.  438.  fig<  11.  Villars  Dauph.  2.  195.  “Spike 
compound,  egg  ftiaped,  brown  ; fpikelets  cluftered.”  Lam, 
Root  perennial.  Stem  naked,  triangular,  often  a little  curved, 
about  the  length  of  the  largeft  leaves.  Leaves  about  three 
inches  long,  near  two  lines  broad,  tufted,  grafs-like,  keeled. 
Spike  fhort,  a little  conical,  brown  or  blackifh,  naked  at  its 
hafe ; fpikelets  ten  or  twelve,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  blunt, 
forming  a regular  duller.  Sometimes  there  are  two  long, 
tailed  leaves  under  the  fpike,  fometimes  only  one,  and  fome- 
times  none.  According  to  Haller  the  plant  has  an  unplea- 
fant  fmell,  both  green  and  dry.  A native  of  boggy  ground 
on  mountains  in  Switzerland,  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont. 
La  Marck  confiders  the  juncifolia  and  feetida  of  Allioni  as 
the  fame  plant,  and  quotes  C.  incurva  of  Lightfoot  as  a fy- 
nonym  ; but  Dr.  Smith,  who  gathered  both  on  the  hill 
called  Rouche  near  Mount  Cenis,  has  determined  them  to  be 
perfectly  diftind,  and  the  juncifolia  to  be  Lightfoot’s  incurva, 
though  on  the  Alps  it  is  feldom  curved,  Wahlenberg,  on 
4 B 2 the 
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the  other  hand,  makes  all  the  three  diftiuft  fpecies,  and  gives 
the  following  fpccific  characlers  of  the  jnncifolia  and  incurva. 
21.  C.  juncifolia,  n.  17.  “ Spikdets  feffile,  male  at  the  top, 
collected  -into  a fmall  oblong  head;  fruit  rather  roundilh- 
dcprefied,  attenuated  ; orifice  two-lobed,  lligmas  two  ; Hern 
round,  incurved  ; leaves  convolute  ; inner  ones  very  fliort.” 
C.  incurva.  n.  “ Spikdets  fdTile,  maie  at  the  top,  denfc- 
ly  colledlcd  into  an  ovate-globular  head,  few,  fomewhat  di- 
verging ; fruit  circinate-ovate,  ftrniglobitlar,  beaked  ; orifice 
very  entire  ; lligmas  two  ; flem  rather  acutely  angular, 
fomewhat  incurved;  leaves  convolute/’  2 2.  C.  Jtmplichj 
cvla,  Wahkn.  iS.  (Scluenus  monoicus ; Eng.  bot.  1410  ?) 
“ Spikdets  feffile,  male  at  the  top,  cluttered  into  a linear 
fpike  ; fruit  oblong,  depreffied,  llightly  beaked  ; orifice  very 
entire;  lligmas  two  ; leaves  very  narrow,  convolute.”  A na- 
tive of  Weftmoreland  in  England,  fent  to  Swartz  by  Mr. 
(doubtlefs  Dawfon)  Turner.  From  this  circumftance,  added 
to  its  not  being  mentioned  by  any  Britilh  botanift,  we  think 
it  id  mo  lb  certain  that  this  plant  is  no  other  than  Schasnns 
monoicus  of  Engiifli  botany,  which  remained  for  fome  time 
undetermined,  and  as  Er.  Smith  obferves,  was  taken  by 
every  body,  even  the  able  Mr.  Schkuhr,  for  a Carex  : but 
in  that  cafe  Wahlenberg  has  greatly  erred  in  defcribmg  the 
frudlification.  23.  C.Jlenophylla,  Wahlen.  2 1.  (C.  juncifo- 
lia,  Hod.  Schkuhr.  Car.  18.  tab.  G.  and  I i.  fig.  32), 
“ Spikdets  feffile,  male  at  the  top,  colledled  into  an  ovare 
head  ; fruit  ventricofe,  roundilh,  rather  flatly  convex,  ribbed, 
llightly  ferrated  at  the  edge  ; orifice  two-toothed  ; iligmas 
two;  Item  acutely  angular ; leaves  very  narrow.”  24.  C. 
Bahlenjis,  Linn.  Sp.  5.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  9.  Wahlen.  13.  Vill. 
Dauph.  2.  196.  tab.  6.  Schkuhr.  tab.  4.  fig.  Si.  (C.  alpina 
feg.  ver.  j.  125.  n.  5.  gram,  junecum  ; Bauh.  pin.  6.  n.  12. 
prod.  13.  tab.  13.  Hill.  2.  509.)  “ Spikes  egg-lhaped,  tri- 
angular, ternate,  cluttered,  terminal,  feffile;  involucre  two- 
leafed.”  Linn.  Root  perennial.  One  leaf  of  the  involucre 
longer  than  the  fpikes,  the  other  fliorter.  Spikelets  three  or 
four,  collected  into  a head,  white,  oblong  ; glumes  of  the 
male  flowers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpikelets  lanceolate  ; 
of  the  female  flowers  gibbous;  itvle  long,  three-cleft. 
Linn.  Stem  naked,  triangular,  at  lead  Even  inches  high. 
heaves  all  radical,  rather  narrow,  half  the  length  of  the 
firm  Spikelets  three,  feffile,  (hort,  reddilh  brown  or  whitifh, 
forming  a kind  of  three-lobed  fpike.  Seguier.  A native  of 
Mount  Baldo  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona.  La  Marck 
thinks  it  mutt  be  rare,  neither  Haller  nor  Allioni  having  be- 
feribed  it,  and  he  himfdf  having  never  feen  it,  but  conjec- 
tures that  the  following  may  be  a variety  of  it  without  the 
involucre.  25.  C.  tripai -tita.  Mart.  59*  Allion.  ped.  n.  2298. 
tab.  92.  fig.  5.  Hall.  hdv.  1356.  (C.  lobata ; Lam.  8. 
Wahlen.  23.  Vill.  Dauph.  2.  197.  ?)  “ Spike  compound, 

egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  lobed,  ferruginous-brown  ; lower 
glumes  mucronate.”  Lam.  Root  perennial.  Stem  trian- 
lar,  naked,  a little  longer  than  the  largett  leaves.  Leaves 
four  or  five  inches  long,  two  lines  broad,  tufted,  grami- 
neous, keeled.  Spike  fliort,  naked  at  its  bafe,  commonly 
three-lobed ; lateral,  lobes  very  fliort ; fpikelets  about 
twelve,  feffile,  male  at  the  top,  egg-fhaped,  cluttered ; 
ftigmas  two.  A native  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and 
Piedmont.  2 6.  C.  lipartita,  Mart.  60.  Lam.  11.  Allion. 
pedem.  2301.  tab.  89.  fig.  5.  “ Stem  round,  naked  ; fpikes 
two,  upper  one  compound,  terminal.”  Root  perennial, 
fibrous,  throwing  out  feveral  items  and  leaves  in  a tuft. 
Stems  four  or  five  inches  high,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
ttriated,  cylindrical.  Leaves  gramineous,  fmooth,  a little 
rolled  in  at  their  edges,  ttriated,  acute,  almoit  pungent. 
Spikes  two,  upper  one  an  inch  long  ; fpikelets  feffile,  al- 
ternate, cluttered  ; lower  one  near  the  other,  fliorter,  egg- 


fhaped,  pedicelied  ; bradfe  feddifh  brown,  acute;  glumes 
egg-fnaped,  acute,  not  awned,  brown,  whitifh  at  their  edges 
as  they  grow  old.  Sometimes,  but  rarely  there  is  a third 
fpike  beneath  the  other  two.  A native  of  fpongy  ground 
on  the  mountains  of  Piedmont.  27.' C.  divfa , Mart.  36. 
Good  enough  1 2.  Smith  13.  Linn.  Soc.  T ranf.  vol.  ii.  tab.  19. 
fig.  2.  Wahlen.  27.  Eng.  bot.  1096.  Schkuhr  1 1.  tab.  V v. 
fig.  61.  (C.  hybrida ; Lam.  17.  Gramen  cyperoides  ex 
monte  Ballon.,  fpica  divulfa;  Rai  Syn.  423.)  <c  Spike 
once  or  twice  compounded  ; bra&e  leafy,  erect  ; fruit  not 
fpreading  ; root  creeping.”  Root  perennial,  creeping  ho- 
rizontally to  a confiderab'e  extent,  black,  ttrong,  twilled. 
Stems  a foot  high  and  more,  upright,  weak,  naked,  trian- 
lar ; angles  roughifh  upwards.  Leaves  narrow,  upright, 
bright  green,  rough  at  the  edges  and  keel,  various  in  length. 
Spike  an  inch  long,  egg-fhaped,  often  doubly  compound  at 
the  bafe,  of  a dark  rutty  colour,  denfe,  rather  compretted  ; 
fpikelets  feveral,  irregularly  clullered,  egg-fhaped,  acute  ; 
female  flowers  lovvell,  moll  numerous,  and  flowering  fooneft, 
which,  as  Dr.  Goodenough  obferves,  occallons  a conlider- 
able  elongation  of  the  ftyles  waiting  for  their  impregnation 
BraBe  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike  leafy,  upright,  acutely  tri- 
angular, often  very  long,  but  foinetimes  fliorter  than  the 
fpike.  Glumes  elliptical,  mucronate,  brown,  a little  mem- 
branous at  the  edge  ; keel  pale.  Fruit  (horter  than  the 
glume,  egg-lhaped,  with  a rough  dilated  margin,  cloven 
at  the  point ; lligmas  two,  brown,  very  long.  A native 
of  marlhy  ground,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  2S.  C.  mu- 
ricata,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  11.  Mart.  13.  Gooden.  13.  Smith  14. 
Wahlen.  28.  Schkuhr  13.  tab.-  E.  fig.  22.  (C.  fpicata  ; 
Hudfon  With.  2d.  Ed.  Relh.  Lightf.  Sibth.  C.  vtilpina./?; 
Lam.  C.  paluftris  media;  Mich.  gen.  69.  tab.  33.  fig.  14. 
Gram,  cyper.  fpicatum  minus;  Rai  Syn.  424.  Gram.  fylv. 
Morif.  8.  tab.  12.  fig.  27.  /3.  G.  cyperoides  fpicis  minori- 
bus,  minufquc  compa&is ; Scheuchz.  Ag.  488.  tab.  1 1 . f.  5. 
y.  C.  loliacea  ; Schkuhr  14.  tab.  E e.  fig.  pr.  Suter.  Flor. 
Helv.  18.  capfulis  fubacutangulis.)  “ Spi.ce  oblong,  once 
or  twice  compounded,  prickly  ; fruit  divaricated,  pointed, 
cloven  ; root  fibrous.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  a 
foot  to  a foot  and  half  high,  upright,  ftraight,  naked, 
except  at  the  bafe,  triangular,  the  angles  rough  up- 
wards. Leaves  bright  green,  narrow,  often  longer  than 
the  flem,  rough  on  the  edges  and  keel.  Spike  oblong,  an 
inch  long  or  more,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  interrupted  at  the 
bafe,  fometimes  branched  ; fpikelets  eight  or  ten,  feffile, 
roundilh  ; male  flowers  uppermoft.  BraBes  egg-fhaped, 
membranous,  keeled,  the  lowed  tipped  with  a narrow, 
rough,  leafy  point  ; the  lower  ones  longer  than  the  fpike- 
lets, fpreading.  Glumes  egg-lhaped,  membranous,  mucro- 
nate, brown,  with  a green  keel.  Fruit  divaricated,  egg- 
fhaped,  convex  on  one  fide,  green,  at  length  brown,  rough 
at  the  margin  towards  the  top,  deeply  cloven  at  the  point  5 
dig  mas  two.  A native  of  moitt  paftures,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  29.  C .Jlelhlata,  Mart.  63.  Gooden.  4.  Smith 
3-  (C.  muricata,  Hudf.  Lightfoot.  With.  2d.  ed.  Lam.  20. 
C.  echinata,  Sibth.  Gram,  cyper.  fpicatum  minimum,  fpica 
divulfa  aculeata,  Rai  Syn.  424.)  “ Spikelets  three  or  four, 

remote;  fruit  divaricated,  acuminate;  beak  not  cloven.” 
Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high, 
eredl,  ftraight,  naked  except  at  the  bafe,  triangular  ; angles 
roughilh  upwards.  Leaves  flat,  keeled,  fliorter  than  the 
flem  ; nearly  eredf,  and  roughifh  towards  their  point,  on 
the  edges  and  keel.  Spikelets  feffile,  alternate,  roundilh, 
nearly  at  equal  dillances,  not  very  remote  from  each  other ; 
the  loweft  generally  fupported  bv  a leafy  brafte;  male  flow- 
ers beneath  the  female,  and  lefs  numerous.  Glumes  egg- 
fhaped,  brown,  membranous  and  white  at  the  edges ; keel 
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broad,  green.  Fruit  fpreading  in  every  direclion,  egg-; 
fnaped,  ribbed,  mucronate,  fearoely  emarginate,  not  cloven, 
roughifh  on  each  fide  ; Itigmas  two.  Common  in  wettifh  bar- 
ren ground,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  All  the  Engl;  fit 
botanifts  took  this  for  C.  muricata  of  Linnseus,  till  the  for- 
tunate acquifition  of  the  Linnssan  mufeum  by  Dr.  Smith  fet 
them  right.  It  is  remarkable  that  Da  March  fell  into  the 
fame  miflake.  Dr.  Goodenough,  indeed,  fuppofes  that 
Linnaeus,  and  the  Swedifh  botanifls  after  him,  confounded 
the  two  plants,  riotwithfianding  the  different  pofition  of  the 
male  and  female  flowers,  a character  which  f brack  La  Marck 
as  a fufticient  diftin&ion  between  this  fpecies,  (his  murica- 
ta)  and  vulpina,  though  in  other  relpefts  nearly  allied.  30. 
C.  curta,  Mart.  64.  Gooden.  5.  Smith  4.  Willd.  Car. 
Berol.  19.  tab.  2.  fig.  3.  Sehkubr.  33.  tab.  C.  fig.  13. 
(C.  canefcens,  Lightfoot.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  285.  Lam.  21.? 
C.  brizoides,  Hudf.  C.  elongata,  Leers  197.  tab.  14.  fig. 
7.  Gr.  cyper.  elegans,  Rai  Syn.  423.  n.  6.  and  7.  3d.  ed. 
PJuk.  Phyt.  tab.  34.  fig.  4.  Rel.  Rudb.  2.  f.  34.  G.  cy- 
per.  fpicis  curtis  divulfis.  Loefel.  Pruff.  117.  tab.  32.) 
“ Spikclets  about  fix,  elliptical,  a little  feparate,  naked  ; 
glumes  egg-fhaped,  rather  acute,  membranous  ; tunic  en- 
tire.” Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  rather  creeping.  Stem 
a foot  high,  triangular,  fmooth  except  in  the  upper  part. 
Reaves  linear,  flattifli  upwards,  narrow,  fomevvhat  glaucous, 
roughifh,  nearly  as  high  as  the  item.  Spikelets  from  four  to 
fix,  or  more,  fefiile,  generally  alternate,  elliptical,  obtufe, 
many-flowered  ; the  lowelb  fometimes  but  rarely  furniflied 
with  a bradte  ; lower  flowers  male,  fewer  than  the  female. 
Glumes  egg-fhaped,  membranous,  remarkably  tender; 
white,  fliining,  with  a (lender  green  rib.  Fruit  egg-fhaped, 
eompreffed,  acute,  fmooth  ; lligmas  two.  Seeel  exactly  el- 
liptical. A native  of  watery  places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land and  other  parts  of  Euiope,  readily  dillinguifhed  in  a 
flate  of  maturity  by  its  fiivery  fpikelets.  31,  C.  canefcens, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  1-7.  “ Spikelets  roundiih,  re- 

mote, fefiile,  obtufe ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  rather  obtufe.” 
Similar  to  curta  ; fo  much  fo  that  Loefel’s  figure  referred  by 
Dr.  Goodenough  and  Dr.  Smith  to  curta,  is  almofl  equally 
expreflive  of  both  ; but  when  they  are  brought  together,  a 
wide  difference  prefents  itfelf.  The  curta  is  fmaller  in  all  its 
parts:  its  bradbes,  moreover,  are  fiivery  and  very  tender; 
whereas  in  the  canefcens  they  are  membranous  and  hard,  as 
in  the  reft  of  the  genus,  and  are  brown  with  a white  edge, 
which  gives  it  a real,  hoary  appearance.  See  Dr.  Good- 
enough’s  remarks  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  Wahlen- 
berg,  however,  notvvithftanding  what  has  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  Goodefiough,  unites  the  curta  of  that  able  botanift 
with  the  canefcens  of  Linnaeus,  (at  leaft  of  the  flora  fue- 
cica,)  under  the  following  fpecific  character.  “ Spikelets 
five,  male  at  the  bafe,  rather  near  together  ; glumes  nearly 
as  long  as  the  fruit  ; fruit  roundifh-ovate,  rather  acute, 
convex  on  one  fide,  lefs  fo  on  the  other  ; angles  rather  ob- 
tufe ; orifice  two-toothed  ; ftigmas  two.”  “ upper 
fpikelets  aggregate ; fruit  fpreading,  acute,  convex  on  one 
fide,  nearly  flat  on  the  other ; angles  rather  acute.”  32. 
C.  elongata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Wahlen.  4].  Schkuhr 
tab.  E.  fig.  25.  “ Spikelets  oblong,  fefiile,  remote;  fruit 

egg-fhaped,  acute.”  Linn.  “ Upper  fpikelets  male  at  the 
bafe,  rather  near  together,  in  a kind  of  raceme  ; rather 
denfely  flowered  ; glumes  fhortifh  ; fruit  oblong-acuminate, 
convex  on  both  fides,  obtufely  angular,  ribbed,  curving  a 
little  outwards ; orifice  nearly  entire  ; ftigmas  two.” 
Wableh v-  A native  of  Europe.  33.  C.  loliacea,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI,  13.  Wahlen.  47.  Schkuhr  tab.  P p.  10.?  “Spike- 
lets fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  roundifh,  fefiile,  remote  ; fruit 
egg-fhaped,  roundifh,  not  awned,  divaricated.”  Root 
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creeping.  Stem  even,  naked  towards  the  top.  Leaves  gra~ 
mineous,  tender,  even,  fyom  fotir  to  eight,  fmall, 

fcattered  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  white.  Similar  to  C.  mii= 
ricata,  but  differs  in  being  only  half  the  fize,  with  fruit  lefs 
divaricated,  obtufe,  sot  acute  at  the  edges.”  Linn.  “ Spike- 
lets  three,  male  at  the  bafe,  a little  diftant,  few-flowered  ; 
glumes  fhort  ; fruit  fomewhat  oval-elliptical,  rather  convex 
on  both  fides,  obtufe,  obtufely  angular,  divaricated  ; ori- 
fice quite  entire  ; ftigmas  two  ; hradtes  briftly  ; leaves  very 
narrow.”  Wahlen.  A native  of  Sweden.  La  Marck  ’3?af- 
fured  that  the  laft  three  are  all  one  fpecies,  in  which  the 
curta  of  Dr.  Goodenough  is  doubtlefs  included.  He  even 
doubts  whether  the  fttllulata,  his  muricata,  is  fufiiciently 
diftinft.  The  laft  three  are  ranked  by  him  under  the  fpeci- 
fic name  of  canefcens  with  the  following  character.  “ Spike- 
lets  egg-fhaped,  fefiile,  remote,  nearly  naked  ; fruit  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  rather  converging.”  He  diftinguifhes  two 
varieties ; («)  the  elongata  of  Linnaeus  and  Leers.  Scheuch. 
gram.  487.  tab.  11.  lig.  4.  and  probably  Hall  helv.  1359. 
(/3)  the  canelcens  of  Linnaeus  and  Pollieh,  and  the  loliacea 
of  Linnaeus.  Rai  hid.  p.  1297.  n.  10.  Syn.  3d.  ed.  p.  424. 
n.  10.  Loefel.  Pruff.  tab.  32.  Hall.  helv.  1339?  He  adds 
that  Plukenet’s  tab.  34.  fig.  4.  appears  to  be  taken  from  a 
plant  of  this  fpecies  in  an  early  flate  of  the  flower.  34.  C. 
virens , Lam.  22.  (C.  nemorofa,  Mich.  gen.  69..  n.  4.  tab. 
33.  fig.  xo.  ? Gram,  cyper.  echinata  minus,  Barrel,  ic.  20. 
n.  2.)  “ Spikclets  egg-fhaped,  fefiile,  rather  remote  ; the 

loweli  furnifhed  with  a long  brafteal  leaf.”  Allied  to  La 
Marck’s  canefcens,  but  fufiiciently  diflmguiflied  by  the  long 
braiieal  leaf,  as  it  is  from  remota,  by  having  only  one. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  {lender,  triangu- 
lar. leafy  on  the  lower  part.  Leaves  as  long  41s  the  ftem, 
about  a line  broad,  green,  ftriated,  rougbifh  at  the  edges. 
Spike  one  or  two  inches  lon^,  (lender,  a little  interrupted  in 
its  lower  part  ; ip'kelets  from  five  to  feven,  fefiile,  alternate, 
oval,  greenifh.  A native  of  moil!  ground  in  France.  35. 
C.  microflachya,  Wahlen.  42.  Ehrart.  Schkuhr  3 1 . tab.  C. 
fig.  ri.  “ Lateral  fpikelets  female,  few,  crowded,  minute  ; 
terminal  one  male  at  the  bafe,  three  times  the  length  of  the 
others  ; glumes  fhortifh  ; fruit  ovate-acuminate,  thin  and 
fomewhat  membranous  at  the  edges ; fti  5 mas  two.”  A na- 
tive of  moift  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upfal.  36. 
C.  norvcgica , Wahlen.  43.  Schkuhr  40.  tab.  S.  fig.  6 
“ Spikelets  four,  male  at  the  bafe,  rather  near  together, 
oval-elliptical,  turgid  ; fruit  fomevvhat  circulate,  rather 
large,  nearly  orbicular,  pointed,  obtufely  angular,  thick  ; 
ftigmas  two;  bratles  cufpidate.”  A native  of  muddy 
fliores  in  Norway.  37.  C.  glareofa,  Wahlen  44.  Schkuhr 
tab.  A a a,  fig.  97.  “ Spikelets  three,  rathe;  crowded,  ob- 

long ; terminal  one  male  at  the  bafe  ; glumes  as  long  as  the 
fruit  ; fruit  oblong,  acuminate,  vevv  convex  on  one  fide, 
flat  on  the  other,  rather  acutely  angular,  libbed;  ftigmas 
two;  leaves  very  narrow,  inner  one  much  the  fliorteft ; ftem 
flaccid.”  A native  of  gravelly  fliores  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  gulph  of  Bothnia.  38.  C.  tenu folia , 
Wahlen.  48.  “ Spikelets  tiiree,  male  at  the  bafe,  crowded, 

rather  many- flowered  ; glumes  nearly  as  long  as  the  fruit ; 
fruit  broadly  oblong-ovate,  rather  acute,  convex  on  one 
fide,  nearly  flat  on  the  other;  fomewhat  acutely  angular, 
fpreading;  leaves  very  narrow.  A native  of  Lapland  in 
moift  paftures.  39.  C . remotiufcula,  Wahlen.  50.  “ Spikelets 
about  fix,  male  at  the  bafe,  fomevvhat  remote,  rather  few- 
flowered  ; glumes  fhortifh  ; fruit  ovate-oblong,  attenuated, 
convex  on.  one  fide,  fiat  on  the  other,  acutely  angular, 
fpreading;  orifice  bifid;  ftigmas  two;  lower  brakes  folia- 
ceous,  long,  very  narrow.”  A native  of  Siberia,  in  the 
Herbarium  of  Swartz. , 40,  C.  remota-  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14. 
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and  axillaris,  1 2.  Mart.  1,5 • Lam.  23.  Walilen.  51-  Lng. 
Bot.  832.  Flor.  Dan.  370.  (C.  anguffifolia  capitulis  pul- 
chellis,  Mich.  Gen.  70.  n.  2,  3.  tab.  33.  -fig-  ,16.  Gram. 
Cyp.  Rai.  Syn.  p.424.  n.  11.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  34.  f.  3. 
Morif.  §.8.  tab.  12.  f.  17.)  “ Spikelets  fslitary,  remote, 

nearly  feflile  ; braftes  very  long,  overtopping  the  ftem  ; 
feed-tunic  almod  entire.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
a foot  high,  (lender,  feeble,  triangular,  rough  upwards, 
frnooth  and  roundifli  at  the  bafe.  Leaves narrow,  pale  green, 
rough  at  their  edge.  Spikelets  alternate,  iolitary,  egg-fhaped, 
white,  about  fix  or  eight ; three  or  four  of  the  lowed  very 
.didant;  braCtes  graminedus ; male  flowers  lowed;  glumes 
broad-egg-(haped,  membranous,  white,  with  a green  keel. 
Fruit  egg-lhaped,  acuminate,  longer  than  the  glume,  rough- 
ifh  at  the  edge  in  the  upper  part,  generally  entire  at  the 
orifice  ; fligmas  two.  Seed  lenticular.  A native  of  rnoid 
groves,  and  banks  of  ditches,  in  fhady  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  41.  C . gibba,  Wahlen.  52.  (C.  remota, 
Thunb.  Flor.  Jaq.)  “Spikelets  male  at  the  bafe;  lower 
ones  fomewhat  ternate,  rather  didant ; glumes  (hort ; fruit 
fomewhat  lenticular,  beaked,  very  convex  on  one  fide,  a little 
■fo  on  the  other,  thin  and  entire  at  the  edges  ; orifice  two- 
toothed  ; digmas  two  ; bra&es  foliaceous,  long,  rather  nar- 
row ; dem  limber.”  A native  of  Japan.  42.  C.  axillaris , 
Mart.  12.  Gooden.  S.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  9.  Linn.Tranf. 
v.  2.  tab.  19.  fig.  1.  Walden.  53.  Eng.  Bot.  993.  “ Spike 
interrupted  ; lower  fpikelets  in  remote  cluders  ; upper  ones 
.folitary,  all  feflile  ; bradtes  elongated  ; feed-tunic  cloven.” 
Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  eredt,  drong,  flift,  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  triangular;  angles  rough.  Leaves  fhorter  than 
the  dem,  rough  at  the  edge,  and  near  the  tip  of  the  keel. 
Spihelets  more  turgid  than  thofe  of  C.  remota;  the  lowed 
brafte  about  the  height  of  the  dem;  the  others  fliorter; 
lower  flowers  male;  glumec  egg-lhaped,  acute,  membranous, 
brovvnilh,  with  a green  keel.  Lruit  egg-fliaped,  acuminate, 
a little  longer  than  the  glume,  rough  at  the  edges  near  the 
tip;  digmas  two.  A native  of  wet  ditch  banks,  flowering 
in  June.  The  axillaris  of  Linr.aeus  is  nothing  more  than 
his  remota,  inferted  through  inadvertence  with  nearly  all  the 
fame  fynonyms,  and  with  no  material  difference  in  the  fpe- 
cific  charadfer.  Dr.  Goodenough  obferves,  that  Buddie  is 
the  fird  who  noticed  this  fpecies  and  didinguiihed  it  from 
the  more  common  remota.  A fpecimen  is  preferred  in  his 
Herbarium,  p.31.  n .6.  It  has  been  found  fince  by  Mr. 
Curtis  near  Putney,  and  by  Mr.  Woodward  near  Norfolk. 
43.  C.  cbordorisea , Linn.  Jun.  Sup.  p.  414-  Mart.  67.  Wah- 
len.22.  Schkuhr  17.  tab.  G.  fig.  31.  Ehrt.  Phytoph.  77. 
“Spikelets  male  at  the  bafe,  rather  clofe  together;  fruit  femi- 
globular,  woody,  elongated  at  the  bafe;  digmas  two  ; lowed 
leaf  very  Ihort ; the  other  fheaths  leaflefs  ; root  (lender,  creep- 
ing.” Wahlen.  A native  of  Sweden.  44.  C.  heleonajles , Linn. 
Jun.  Sup.  Matt.  68.  Ehr.  Phytoph.  n.  28.  Wahlen.  45. 
Schkuhr.  42.  tab.  I i.  fig.  97.  “ Spikelets  four,  male  at  the 
bafe,  crowded,  fomewhat  globular  ; glumes  nearly  as  long  as 
the  fruit ; fruit  egg-lhaped,  acute,  convex  on  one  fide,  a little 
fo  on  the  other,  rather  obtufelv  angular,  fpreading  ; digmas 
two;  Item  ffiff.”  A native  of  Sweden.  45.  C .ovalis,  Mart. 
64  Gooden.  6.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  7.  Eng.  Bot.  306.  (C.  le- 
porina,  Hudf.  Relh.  Sibth.  Lam.  16.  Leers,  t.  14.  f.  6. 
Ehr.  Phyt.  n.  38.  Gram,  cyper.  fpica  e pluribus  fpicis,  &c. 
n.  2.  Scheuchz.  tab.  10.  fig  19.  Morif.  tab.  12.  fig.  29.) 
“ Spikelets  about  fix,  oval,  near  together,  alternate  ; glumes 
lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  fruit.”  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  eredf,  acutely  triangular,  rough  at 
the  angles,  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  deep  green,  flat, 
keeled,  nearly  as  long  as  the  dem,  and  fheathing  its  lower 
part,  alternate,  roughilh  on  the  edge  and  keel.  Spikelets  from 
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four  to  fix,  of  a rufty  green  colour,  elliptical;  bta&esat  the 
bafe  of  each’fpikelet  lanceolate  ; the  lower  one  longer  than 
the  red,  and  ending  in  a leafy  point ; male  flowers  inferior, 
few  ; females  numerous;  glumes  egg-lanceolate,  acute,  mem- 
branous  at  the  edge,  with  a green  keel.  Fruit  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  convex  on  one  fide,  nearly  entire  at  the  orifice, 
rough  at  the  edge  ; digmas  two.  Seed  roundifh,  elliptica’. 
Dr.  Smith.  Common  in  wet  marfliy  padures,  flowering  in 
June.  46.  C.  leporina,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  8.  Wahlen.  35.  “Spike 
compound  ; fpikelets  egg-fhaped,  feflile,  near  together,  alter- 
nate, naked.”  Linnaeus,  as  appears  from  his  references  to 
Morifon  and  Scheuchzer,  confounded  this  fpecies  with  the 
preceding.  It  is,  however,  as  Dr.  Goodenough  obferves, 
perfectly  didinef.  The  fpecimen  in  Linnaeus’s  herbarium, 
now  in  Dr.  Smith’s  poffeflion,  is  a fmaller  plant,  with  only 
three  nearly  globular  fpikelets,  blunter  and  fhorter  glumes, 
and  fruit  entirely  frnooth.  It  is  a native  of  the  highelt  Alps. 
Wahlenberg  neverthelefs  dill  confiders  the  leporina  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  ovalis  of  Goodenough,  as  one  and  the  fame 
plant.  47.  C.  divulfa,  Mart.  58.  Gooden.  14.  Smith  Flor. 
Brit.  15.  Schkuhria.  tab.Ww.  fig. 89.  Eng. Bot.  tab.629? 
(C.  canefcens,  Hudf.  a.C.  muricata;  /3.  Wahlen.  28.  C.  ne- 
morofa  fpica  longa  divulfa,  Sec.  Mich.  Gen.  69.  tab.  33. 
fig.  10.  Gram.  Cyper.  fpica  longa  divulfa,  Rai  Syn.  p.  424. 
n.  11.)  “ Spike  elongated,  twice  compounded,  often 

branched  at  the  bafe  ; lower  fpikelets  remote  ; fruit  nearly’ 
erect,  nearly  frnooth  at  the  edge.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous. 
Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  weak,  fomewhat  reclining,  naked, 
acutely  triangular  jangles  rough,  efpecially  near  the  tip. 
Leaves  narrow,  longer  than  the  item  ; edge  and  keel  rough. 
Spike  interrupted  in  its  lower  part,  pale  green  ; lower  fpike- 
lets remote,  fometimes  in  pairs  ; the  lowed  often  compound  ; 
bradtes  fmall,  broad-egg  fhaped,  (harply  keeled,  ending  in  a 
rough  bridle-fhaped  leaflet,  often  longer  than  the  (pikelet ; 
upper  flowers  male;  glumes  egg-fhaped,  acute,  white  ; lower 
ones  generally  with  a green  keel.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  convex 
on  one  fide,  without  ribs,  frnooth,  white,  green  at  the  tip, 
cloven,  rough  only  at  the  tip  ; digmas  two.  Seed  orbicular, 
compreffed.  A native  of  moid  woods,  flowering  in  May. 
48.  C.  Schreberi,  Wahlen.  36.  Willd.  Schkuhr  30.  tab.  B, 
fig.  9.  “ Spikelets  five,  male  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  clut- 

tered ; glumes  as  long  as  the  fruit  ; fruit  oval-ovate,  rather 
acute,  a little  convex,  rather  acutely  angular  ; orifice  emar- 
ginate  ; leaves  very  narrow ; root  creeping.”  A native  of 
landy  foil  near  Berlin.  49.  C.  lagopina,  Wahlen.  37.  (C.  le- 
porina, FI.  Dan.  tab.  294.  Approximata,  Hoppe  Herb.) 
“ Spikelets  three,  male  at  the  bafe,  cluitered  ; glumes  rather 
fmall ; fruit  fomewhat  circinate,  acute,  fomewhat  beaked, 
convex  on  one  fide,  a little  concave  on  the  ether,  obtufe  and 
quite  entire  at  the  edges  ; orifice  two-lipped  ; digmas  two.” 
A native  of  the  Lapland  mountains.  50.  C . Jlraminea, 
Wahlen.  38.  Willd.  Schkuhr  38.  tab.  G.  fig.  34.  “Spike- 
lets five,  male  at  the  baft',  a little  didant,  fomewhat  globular  ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  as  long  as  the  fruit ; fruit  roundifh-in- 
vtriely  egg-fhaped,  beaked,  membranous  at  the  edges  ; ori- 
fice bifid  ; fligmas  two.”  A native  of  North  America.  51. 
C.  vulpina,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.'ii.  Lam.  19.  Gooden. 
15.  Smith  16.  Eng.  Bot.  307.  Leera,  tab.  14.  fig.  3.  Flor. 
Dan.  tab.  308.  Wahlen.  29.  Schkuhr.  to.  tab.  G-  fig.  10. 
(C.  paludris  major,  Mich.  Gen.  69.  tab.  33.  fig.  13.  Gram. 
Cyper.  Rai  Syn.  423.  n.  8.  Morif.  §.  8.  tab.  12.  fig.  24. 
G.  paludre  cyperioides,  Ger.  Em.  21.)  “ Spike  thrice  com- 
pounded, compact,  obtufe;  fruit  diverging  ; glumes  acumi. 
nate ; ftems  with  compreffed,  very  acute  angles.”  Root 
perennial,  fibrous,  forming  thick  tufts.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
ereef,  ffiff,  flrong,  fuddeily  contradfed  in  a Angular  manner, 
when  it  becomes  the  rachis  of  the  fpike,  concavely  and 
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acutely  triangular  ; angles  very  rough.  Leaves  deep  green, 
broad,  higher  than  the  item,  rough  on  the  edges  and  keel. 
Spike  oblong,  fometimes  a little  interrupted  ; {pikelets  egg- 
{liaped,  upper  flowers  male  ; bradtes  egg  fhaped  at  the  bafe, 
briftle-fhaped  at  thetip,  rough,  fpreading  widely  ; glumesegg- 
fhaptd,  acuminate,  membranous,  brown,  with  a green  keel. 
Fruit  diverging,  egg-fliaped,  acuminate,  convex  On  one  fide, 
jibbed,  cloven,  and  rough  at  the  tip  ; iligmas  two.  Seed 
elliptical-orbicular.  A native  of  marfhes  and  the  banks  of 
rivers.  52.  C . gtomerata,  Thunb.  (C.  vulpina, /S.  Wahlen. 
“ Spike  oblong;  ftem  obtufely  angular;  leaves  broadiih, 
rather  fhort.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  53.  C. 
brizoides , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  12.  Lam  iS.  Scop. 
Carn.  n.  1170  Wahlen.  39.  Schkuhr  32.  tab.  C.  fig.  12. 
(C.  fpicis  teretibus  acutis  ahernis  fe  contingentibus,  Hall. 
Helv.  244.  Mich.  Gen.  70.  tab.  33.  fig.  17.)  “ Spike 

compound,  two-ranked,  naked  ; fpikelets  oblong,  conti- 
guous ; ftem  naked.”  It  appears  from  the  herbarium  of 
Linnaeus  that,  early  in  life,  he  called  the  eurta  of  Dr. 
Goodenough  brizoides,  there  being  a fpecimen  of  it  fo  named 
byhimfelf  ; but  afterwards,  as  ourexcellent  naturalift  obfervcs, 
he  feems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  original  determination 
upon  the  matter,  for  the  fpecific  character  given  in  the 
Species  Plantarum  mull  have  been  intended  for  another  plant. 
There  is  a fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
named  brizoides,  which  anfwers  entirely  to  this  fpecific 
charadter,  to  the  fynonvm  of  Haller,  and  to  the  figure  of 
Micheli,  and  which  Dr.  Goodenough  is  perfuaded  is  the 
brizoides  of  the  Species  Plantarum.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen 
he  has  feen,  and  he  has  drawn  the  following  defcription 
from  it.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  eredt,  naked, 
triangular;  angles  acute,  rough.  Leaves  pale  green,  {lender, 
longer  than  the  ftem,  rough  on  the  edges  and  the  keel ; the 
lower  ones  fhorter  and  {heathing  the  bafe  of  the  ftem. 
Spikelets  about  feven,  round,  or  a little  oblong,  rather  in 
two  ranks,  near  together,  moll  frequently  contiguous  ; lower 
flowers  males ; glumes  oblong,  acute,  pale,  with  a green 
keel,  fomewhat  tender,  with  a delicate  white  edge,  about  as 
long  as  the  fruit.  Fruit  oblong,  acute,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
triangular,  minutely  ferrated  at  the  edges,  cloven  at  the  tip, 
flat  on  one  fide  ; ftigmas  two.  Dr.  Goodenough  adds,  that 
the  true  brizoides  is  very  properly  dtfcribed  by  Schreber  in 
his  Spicilegium  FI.  Lipf.  p.  63.  n.  675.  See  Linn.  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p-  148-  According  to  La  Marck  it  differs  from 
C.  ovalis,  his  leporina,  in  having  its  fpikelets  longer,  acute, 
more  {lender,  and  not  compreffed.  His  defcription  does 
not  materially  differ  from  Dr.  Goodenough’s,  but  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fpikelets  are  often  curved,  like  thofe  of 
bromus  pinnatus.  Wahlenberg  gives  the  following  fpecific 
charadter,  which  identifies  his  plant  with  thofe  defcribed  by 
Goodenough  and  La  Marck.  “ Spikelets  numerous,  male 
at  the  bafe,  contiguous,  fomewhat  lanceolate,  fometimes 
curving  outwards ; fruit  ovate-lanceolate,  very  convex  on 
one  fide,  a little  concave  on  the  other,  attenuated,  finely 
ferrated  at  the  edges  ; orifice  bifid.”  A native  of  France, 
Swifferland,  and  Carniola.  54.  C . microfperma,  Wahlen.  30. 
a Spike  thrice  compound,  thickifti ; fpikelets,  male  at  the 
top,  cluttered  ; glumes  pointed  ; fruit  fmall,  ventricofe-oval, 
with  a Ihort  acuminate  beak,  acutely  angular,  fomewhat 
diverging ; ftigmas  two  leaves  rather  narrow.”  A native 
of  Pennl’ylvania,  preferved  in  the  herbarium  of  Thunberg. 
155.  C.  arenavia , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  14. 
Gooden.  .10.  Smith  u.  Wahlen.  32.  Eng.  Bot.  928. 
Schkuhr  8-  tab.  B.  fig.  6.  (C.  maritima  humilis,  Mich. 

Gen.  67.  tab.  33.  fig.  4.  Rai  Syn.  p.  423.  n.  5.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  tab.  34.  fig.  8.  Loef.  Pruff.  tab.  31.)  “ Spikelets 

cluttered,  fpiked,  almoft  monoicous ; bradtes  membranous ; 


lower  ones  gramineous  ; Item  triangular  5 leaves  flat.”  Root 
perennial,  creeping  juft  below  the  furface  in  all  directions, 
fcaly,  with  downy  fibres.  Stems  a foot  high,  numerous, 
eredt,  except  when  they  are  borne  down  by  the  fand,  naked, 
iharply  triangular,  roughifh  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves 
{heathing  the  bafe  of  the  ftem,  eredt,  acuminate,  rough  at 
the  edges.  Spike  egg-fhaped,  compound,  compreffed  ; fpike- 
lets alternate,  near  together,  brown,  many-flowered  ; bradtes 
lanceolate,  keeled,  membranous  at  the  edge,  the  lower  ones 
lengthened  out  into  a leaf ; male  flowers  in  the  upper  part 
of  each  fpikelet,  very  numerous  in  the  upper  fpikelets  ; fe- 
males molt  numerous  in  the  lower;  glumes  egg-lanceolate, 
brown,  fcarcely  membranous,  pointed  ; fruitegg- (haped, acute, 
ribbed,  bordered  with  a membrane  on  each  fide  on  the  upper 
part,  rough  at  the  edge,  cloven  at  the  tip  ; ftigmas  two.  Seed 
lenticular  or  obfeurely  triangular.  Frequent  among  the 
fand  of  the  fea-fhore,  flowering  in  June.  56.  C.  repens , 
Bellardi.  App.  Flor.  Pedem.  (C.  arenaria,  /?.  Wahlen.) 
“ Spikelets  rather  near  together  ; bradtes  fmall,  fcaly, 
awnlefs  ; Item  roundifli.  A native  of  Piedmont.  57.  C. 
intermedia , Gooden.  11.  Smith  12.  Wahlen.  31.  Schkuhr 
9.  tab.  B.  fig.  7.  (C.  difticha,  Mart.  55*  Hudf.  Rclh. 
Sibthorp.  C.  arenaria,  Leers,  tab.  14.  fig.  2.  C.  fpicata, 
Pollich.  n.  875.  Lam.  15.  Rai  Syn.  p.  423.  n.  4.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  tab.  34.  fig.  7,  not  good.  Morif.  § 8.  tab.  12. 
f.  32.  “ Spikelets  cluttered,  fpiked,  fome  of  the  loweft  and 

the  terminal  one  female  ; intermediate  ones  male  ; Item 
triangular,  eredt.”  Root  perennial,  creeping,  but  ftriking 
deep  into  the  ground.  Stems  a foot  high  and  mo,re,  eredt, 
itiff,  naked,  acutely  triangular,  rough  at  the  angles.  Leaves 
{heathing  the  bafe  of  the  Item,  fcarcely  as  high,  eredt,  flat, 
roughifh  at  the  edge  and  on  the  keel.  Spike  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  rufty  brotfvn,  foft,  a little  compreffed,  not  at  all  two- 
ranked  ; fpikelets  near  together,  numerous,  imbricated  to- 
waids  the  top,  egg-fhaped,  often  one  or  two  male  flowers  at 
the  top  of  the  female  fpikelets,  and  one  or  two  female  ones  at 
the  bafe  of  the  males  ; bradtes  egg-lanceolate,  membranous,  • 
keeled,  brown,  with  a white  edge  ; lower  ones  ending  in  a 
briltle-fhaped  leaf ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  brown,  with  a 
pale  nerve,  membranous  and  white  at  the  edge.  Fruit  egg- 
fhaped,  acute,  bordered  with  a membrane  on  each  fide, 
rough  at  the  edge,  cloven  at  the  tip  ; ltigmas  two,  fome- 
times three.  A native  of  marfliy  ground.  58.  C.  uligi- 
nofa,  Linn.  Sjx.  Pi.  7.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  13.  “ Spike 
compound  ; lower  fpikelets  remote,  furnifhed  with  a long 
gramineous  bradte  ; ftem  round.”  Similar  in  appearance 
to  C.  arenaria,  but  the  root  is  not  manifeftly  creeping. 
Stem  a finger’s  length,  round,  gloffy,  naked.  Spike  more 
compreffed  than  in  any  other  fpecies,  rult-colour  fpikelets 
feven  or  eight ; at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike  there  is  a leaf  of 
the  fame  length  with  it,  eredt,  gloffy,  linear.  Leaves  next 
the  root  alternate,  convex  beneath,  channelled  above,  gloffy 
on  both  ftdes,  linear,  acuminate,  ffiining,  as  long  as  the  item, 
Linn.  Turf-moors  in  Sweden.  A fpecies  fcarcely  known, 
and  not  retained  by  Wahlenberg.  59.  C.  paradoxa,  Wah- 
len. 24.  Willd.  Adt.  Berol.  Schkuhr.  23.  tab.  E.  fig.  21. 

“ Spikes  male,  forming  a panicle ; lower  branches  a little 
diftant ; fruit  roundifh-oval,  {lightly  convex  ; angles  rather 
obtufe  ; orifice  two-toothed  ; iligmas  two.”  A native  of 
wet  ground  about  Berlin  and  Hall.  60.  C.  teretiufcula , 
Gooden.  16.  Smith  15.  Linn.  Tranf.  v.  ii.  tab.  19. 
fig.  3.  Eng.  Bot.  1063.  (C.  paniculata, /S.  Wahlen.  C. 

diandra,  Schrank.)  “ Spike  twice  or  thrice  compound, 
denfe,  rather  pointed  ; fpikelets  cluftered  ; fruit  fpreading, 
gibbous  ; item  roundifli.”  Root  fibrous,  fomewhat  creep- 
ing, not  forming  a tuft.  Stem  a foot  or  a foot  and  & 

half  high,  acutely  triangular,  but  the  Tides  between 

the 
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tine  angles  are  cunvex,  which  gives  it  the  roundifh  ap- 
pearance exprcffed  in  the  trivial  name.  Leaves  erect, 
fomewhat  rigid,  about  the  length  ot  the  Hem,  rough  at  the 
edges  and  on  the  keel.  Spike  oblong-egg-fhaped  ; fpikelets 
egg-lhaped ; upper  flowers  female  ; bractes  egg-fliaped, 
membranous,  the  lowed  with  a rough,  often  very 
fhort  foliaceous  point  ; glumes  egg-lhaped,  brown,  mem- 
branous at  the  edges,  white,  with  a very  even  keel.  I'ruit 
brown,  egg-lhaped,  acuminate,  very  convex  on  tiie  outlide, 
Tather  flat  on  the  other,  gibbous  on  both  ildes  at  the  bafe, 
hifpidly  ferrated  on  both  tides  near  the  tip,  greenilh  cloven  at 
the  tip ; ftigmas  two.  Seed  orbicular,  gibbous  on  the  outfide. 

native  of  boggy  ground.  Mr.  Crowe  ol  Norwich  rs  the  firil 
Engliih  recent  dilcoverer  of  this  plant,  but  it  was  known  to 
Ray,  as  is  evident  from  the  addition  to  his  defeription  of  the 
next  fpecies.  Synop.  p.  197.  lit.  eel.  4 22.  3d.  61.  C. 

faniculata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Mart,  18.  Lam.  24.  Weylen. 
25.  Leers  tab.  14.  fig.  4.  Eng.  but.  1064.  Schkuhr  23. 
tab.  C.  fig.  20.  (C.  fp:ca  multiplici  ferrugiuA  ; Mich.  grn. 
58.  tab.  33.  fig.  7.  C.  ipiea  long’ore  laxa.  Rai  Syr.  422. 
n.  1.  Morif.  § 8.  tab.  12.  fig.  23.  Cyperus  alpiaus  longus 
iflodorus  ; Scheuchz.  Prod.  27.  tab.  8.  fig.  2.)  “ Spike 

thrice  compound,  panicle  branched,  acute,  interrupted  ; 
fruit  fpreading,  braked ; item  acutely  triangular.”  Root 
perennial,  fibrous,  forming  large  and  firm  tufts  in  bogs 
which  would  otherwife  be  lcarcely  pafiable.  Stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  erect ; angles  very  rough  ; iides  flat,  with 
many  ribs.  Leaves  acuminate,  ereft,  rough  on  the  edges 
and  keel.  Spike  thrice  compound  ; branches  alternate,  fome- 
what  fpreading,  a little  leparate  ; fpikelets  egg-lhaped  ; 
iower  flowers  female,  few  ; brafles  egg-fliaped,  acute, 
brown,  rough  on  the  keel,  membranous  and  white  at  the 
edge,  the  lowelt  ending  in  a rough  briltle-fhaped  point. 
Fruit  green,  lanceolate-egg-lhaped,  convex  on  one  hde,  with 
a fharp,  cloven  beak,  rough  on  both  tides  near  the  tip  ; Rig- 
mas  two.  Seed  egg  lhaped,  convex  on  the  outfide*.  The 
fpike  varies  in  being  more  or  Ids  branched.  A native  of 
wet,  fpongy  ground,  flowering  in  June.  62.  C.  rivularis, 
Walden.  26.  Willden.  Schkuhr  21.  tab.  C c.  fig.  87.  “ Spike- 
lets  male  at  the  top,  five,  rather  near  together,  oblong  ; 
glumes  as  long  as  the  fruit,  mucronate  ; fruit  roundifh-ven- 
tricofe,  fomeivhat  beaked,  membranous  at  the  edge  near 
the  tip  ; orifice  divided,  Rigmas  two.”  A native  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  banks  of  rivers.  63.  C . fpartea,  Walden.  33. 
(C.  indica,  Schkuhr  27.  tab.  B b.  fig.  86.)  “ Spikes  com- 

pound ; branches  aggregate,  male,  and  linear  at  the  top  ; 
glumes  oval ; braftes  fheathing,  fruit  triangular,  nearly  glo- 
bular, rather  obtufe  ; orifice  emarginate. ; Rigmas  three  ; 
leaves  narrow,  a little  incurved  at  the  edges.”  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  64.  C.  indica,  Linn.  Man*.  374. 
Mart.  19.  Lam.  26.  Walden.  56.  “ Spikes  cylindrical, 

panicled,  pinnated  ; a few  of  the  lowed  flowers  female.” 
Linn.  Stems  a foot  and  a half  high,  ere£t,  obfeurely  trian- 
gular, fmooth  and  even.  Leaves  on  the  Rem  remote,  rough 
at  the  edges,  often  longer  than  the  (tern.  Panicle  formed 
of  many  alternate,  it  iff,  triangular,  fpreading  racemes  ; 
fpikelets  alternate,  nearly  ftflile,  in  two  rows,  remote, 
fpreading,  imbricated  on  all  iides  with  awl-lhaped  feales, 
with  two  or  three  female  flowers  at  the  bafe  ; bradtes  breath- 
ing. Fruit  egg-lhaped,  acute,  triangular.  Linn.  Stigmas 
three,  Walden.  A native  of  the  EaR  Indies.  65.  C. 
p/ohjlachya,  Wahlen.  57.  Swartz.  Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  App. 
“ Spikes  compound,  pinnate  ; branches  crowded,  numerous, 
attenuated  upwards,  Rigmas  three ; glumes  lanceolate  ; 
bradtes  fheathing  ; fruit  lanceolate,  with  an  awl-lhaped  re- 
curved beak  ; Rem  Riff.”  A native  of  the  higheit  moun- 
tains in  Jamaica.  66.  C.  cladojlachya,  Wahlen.  58.  (C. 
flaccida  ; Swartz.  Append.)  “ Spikes  compound  ; branches 


rather  near  together,  few,  weak,  with  fcattered  flowers ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  bradtes  fheathing  ; fruit  oblong  ; with  an 
awl-lhaped  beak  curved  outwards,  Rigmas  three  ; ftem  flac- 
cid ; leaves  very  narrow.”  A native  of  mountains  in  Ja- 
maica. 67.  C.  fcabrella , Wahlen.  59.  (C.  laxa  ; Swartz 
Flor.  Ind.  Occ.  App.)  “ Spikes  compound  ; branches 
cindered,  fomewhat  globular-ovate  ; bradtes  fheathing ; 
fruit  oval,  acute,  a little  curved  outwards ; Rigmas  three  ; 
Rem  feeble,  leaves  very  narrow.”  A native  of  mountains 
in  Jamaica.  68.  C.  cruclata , Wahlen.  6c.  “ Spikes  doubly 
compound  ; branches  and  branchlers  divaricated ; bradtes 
fheathing  ; fruit  oval,  with  a Riort  beak  rather  curved  out- 
wards ; Rigmas  three.”  A native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton  in  China.  69.  C.  ovata,  Rudge  in  Linn.  Tranf. 
vol.  7.  p.  96.  tab.  9.  fig.  1.  “ Spikes  egg-fiiaped,  pendu- 

lous ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  acute.”  Stem  eredt,  triangular; 
angles  acute,  rough.  Leaves  eredt,  Render,  rough  at  the 
edges.  Spikes  four  or  five,  peduncled  ; flowers  denfely  im- 
bricated ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  acute,  brown,  as  long  as  the 
fruit  ; bractes  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncles  a little  embracing 
the  Rem.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  compreffed,  acuminate,  cloven 
at  the  tip  ; Rigmas  three,  glandular,  rather  thick.  A na- 
tive of  Newfoundland.  70.  C.  magellanica,  Lam.  2_y. 
Schkuhr  tab.  N.  fig.  51.  (C.  atrata  /3.  Wahlen.)  “ Spikes 
oblong,  011  long-  peduncles  ; fruit  compreffed,  lenticular.” 
In  habit  and  fize  refembling  Juncus  campeRris.  Stem  five 
or  fix  inches  high,  leafy.  I.eaves  as  long  as  the  ftem,  two 
lines  broad,  fmooth,  flat,  ftraight.  Spikes  three  or  four, 
half  an  inch  long,  bro\yn  or  blackilh,  a little  compreffed  ; 
peduncles  almoff  capillary,  the  length  of  the  fpikes  ; glumes 
brown,  acuminate  ; bradtes  flieathing.  Fruit  fmooth,  com- 
preffed,  lenticular,  yellowifh,  fhorter  than  the  glumes ; Rig- 
mas three  ; gathered  by  Coinmerfon  in  the  ftraits  of  Magel- 
lan. 71.  C.  brunnea,  Mart.  20.  Lam.  27.  Wahlen.  54. 
Thunb.  Flor.  Japon.  p.  38.  Schkuhr  tab.  X x.  jig.  ,3. 
“ Spikes  peduncled,  linear ; male  flowers  at  the  top.” 
Stem  a foct  high,  triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  acute, 
ftriated,  keeled,  entire,  fmooth,  ftraight,  longer  than  the 
ftem.  SpiLs  about  twelve,  half  an  inch  long,  pointed, 
ftraight,  fmooth,  on  capillary  peduncles;  giumes  egg- 
fhaped,  acute  ; ftigmas  two.  A native  of  Japan.  72.  C. 
fubulata,  Wahlen.  69.  “ Spikes  narrow,  rather  long,  fome- 

what denfely  flowered,  male  at  the  top  ; peduncles  Rieathed  4 
two-cleft  ; bradtes  foliaceous,  very  long,  remote  ; glumes 
ending  in  an  awn  much  longer  than  the  fruit  ; fruit  oval, 
triangular,  deprefftd,  beaked,  bicufpidate  ; ftigmas  three  ; 
leaves  broad.”  A native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  73.  C. 
Forjleri,  Wahlen.  Si.  (C.  debilis  ; Forft.  C.  recurva  ; 
Schkuhr  100.  tab.  N.  fig.  84.)  “ Spikes  on  long  naked 

peduncles,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  male  at  the  bafe  ; bradtes 
with  rather  long  fheaths,  foliaceous,  very  long,  remote ; 
fruit  oblong-ovate,  attenuated,  with  an  awl-fhaped  recurve tf 
beak  ; male  fpikes  two  ; ftigmas  three.  A native  of  New 
Zealand.  74.  C.  atrata,  Linn.  26.  Mart.  77.  31.  Lam. 
12.  Wahlen.  114.  Gooden.  36.  Smith  28.  Flor.  Dan.  158. 
Schkuhr  41.  tab.  X.  fig.  77.  (Cyperoides  alpinum  fpfeis 
atris  ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  4S1.  tab.  Ji.ftg.  1,  2.)  “ Dian- 

drous  ; fpikes  egg-fhaped,  peduncled,  at  firft  upright,  pen- 
dulous in  fruit,  peduncles  fcarcely  fheathed  ; male  flowers  at 
the  bottom  of  tiie  terminal  fpike  ; fruit  compreffed.”  Root 
perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  a foot  high  and  more,  eredt,  trian- 
gular, ftriated,  leafy  at  the  bafe  ; angles  fcarcely  rough. 
Leaves  fhorter  than  the  ftem,  bright  green,  broad,  flat, 
rough  at  the  edges.  Spikes  often  four,  egg-fhaped,  dente, 
many  flowered  ; terminal  one  with  male  flowers  below,  fe- 
male above  ; the  others  with  female  flowers  and  a mixture 
of  diandrous  hermaphrodites  ; bradtes  foliaceous,  embracing 
the  ftem  but  fcarcely  fheathing,  fpreading  ; the  lowelt  often 

longer 
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longer  til  an  the  ftem;  peduncles  triangular,  fmooth  and 
even  ; glumes  egg-llrapcd,  black.  Fruit  imbricated,  a lit- 
tle ihurtcr  than  the  glumes,  broad-elliptical,  conjprtfitd, 
yellow,  without  ribs,  imooth,  fcarcely  beaked,  emarginate 
at  the  tip.  Seeds  triangular,  flvort,  brown,  ftigmas  three. 
A native  of  mountains  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  73.  C.  nigra.  Mart.  6 Allion.  pedem.  11.  2310. 
“ Spikes  eredt, ■ fcffiie,  ternate,  terminal,  black;  llem  tri- 
angular, leafy.”  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  from 
it  in  its  erecl,  feflile  fpikos.  Stem  from  a finger’s  length  to 
a loot  high,  ftriated,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Sbikes  three 
or  four,  egg-fhaped,  thick,  cluttered,  the  lowed  011  a fiiort 
peduncle,  with  a .longer  bradbe  ; the  middle  one  Sometimes 
plainly  male  at  the  top  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  acute,  black 
with  a whithli  edge.  Aliion.  76.  C.  bicolor.  Mart.  62. 
Allion.  pedem.  11.  2311.  See  Hail.  helv.  n.  1369.  Scarcely 
more  than  a finger’s  breadth  in  height.  I. eaves  fcarcely 
half  the  length  of  the  ftem,  grooved  in  the  upper  part  with 
a prominent  nerve,  in  the  lower  part  fniooth.  Spikes  egg- 
fhaped,  the  iirft  011a  very  (liort  peduncle  with  a (liort  bracte, 
the  others  feflile  without  a bradte  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  black  with  a whitifh  nerve.  Fruit  a little  1 welling, 
egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  grtenilh.  Hail.  helv.  1369..  is  quoted 
by  La  Marck  as  a fynonym  of  atrata  ; and  profeffor  Martyn 
fuppofes  that  both  the  laft  two  are  only  varieties  of  that 
ipecies.  77.  C.  Buxbaumii,  Wahlen.  129.  (C.  polygama  ; 
Schkuhr  70.  tab.  X.  G g.  iig.  76.  Buxbaum  ; Cent.  4.  p.  33 . 
tab.  39.)  “ Spikes  pfeudandrogynous,  nearly  feflile,  oblong  ; 
bradfes  partly  embracing  the  ftem,  loliaceous,  dirtant  ; 
glumes  nearly  as  long  as  the  fruit,  cufpidate  ; fruit  oval-ob- 
long, rattier  obtufe,  triangular,  depreffed  ; orifice  two-tooth- 
ed ; ftigmas  three.  A native  of  Sweden  and  Lapland.  78.  C. 
bina,  Wahlen.  130.  Schkuhr  26.  tab.  G.  fig.  33c  “ Spikes 
pfeudandrogynous,  two,  nearly  feflile,  oval;  bradfes  partly 
embracing  the  ftem,  fcaly,  near  together  ; glumes  elliptical, 
obtufe  ; fruit  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  pointed  ; 
orifice  two-toothed  ; ftigmas  three.”  A native  of  Bohemia? 
***  Male  and  female  flowers  on  dijlincl  fpikes  ; male  fpikes, 
in  mojl  fpecies,  one  ; in  fame,  tavo  or  more. 

79.  C.  digitata,  Linn.  20.  Mart.  33.  Lam.  38.  Gooden. 
x8.  Smith  19.  Wahlen.  103.  Schkuhr  63.  tab.  H.  fig.  38. 
Eng.  bot.  615.  Leers  tab.  16.  fig.  4.  (Gramen  caryophyl- 
latum  ; Loef.  Prulf.  112.  tab.  27.  Bauh.  Prod.  9.  n.  23. 
Scheuchz.  448.  tab.  10.  "fig.  14.  Mich.  gen.  63.  tab.  32. 
fig.  9 ) “ Bradies  membranous,  rarely  foliaceous,  (heath- 

ing  ; fpikes  linear  loofe,  eredt  ; male  fpike  Ihorter  ; leaves 
flat.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  black,  long  and  much 
branched.  Stems  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  afeending, 
fpreading,  roundilh  or  obfcurely  triangular,  fmooth  and 
even ; (heathed  at  their  bafe  by  cylindrical,  dark  red, 
leaflefs  feales.  Leaves  bright  green,  keeled;  their  edges 
rough  near  the  bafe  with  teeth  pointing  backwards, 
fmooth  and  even  about  the  middle,  and  rough  with 
teeth  pointing  forwards  towards  the  tip;  keel  perfedily 
fmooth  ; (heaths  red.  Spikes  about  eight-flowered ; male 
fpike  placed  below  the  upper  female  one,  fo  as  to  appear 
fhorter,  but  often  abfolutely  longer ; female  fpikes  two  or 
three  ; all  growing  in  a finger-like  manner  ; bradies  half  the 
length  of  the  peduncles,  (heathing,  oblique  at  the  orifice, 
membranous,  ending  in  a (hort  dagger-point,  which  fome- 
times,  but  rarely,  becomes  foliaceous ; glumes  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  retufe,  brownifh  red,  membranous  and  filvery  at 
their  edge,  efpeciafly  the  male  flowers  ; keel  green.  Fruit 
triangularly  club-fhaped,  green,  pubefeent,  entire  at  the 
orifice  ; ftigmas  three.  Seed  acutely  triangular.  A native 
of  moift  woods,  flowering  in  May.  ft  appears  to  have 
been  found  no  where  in  England  but  in  Somerfetftrire  and 
Vot.  VI. 


Yorkfhire.  80.  C. pedata,  Linn.  19.  Mart.  22.  Lam.  39. 
(Hall.  helv.  1375.  Gram,  caryophyllum  nemorofum,  Ipiea 
multiplied  Bauh.  pin.  4.  Scheuchz.  430.  Anguftifiimis 
foliis,  Morif.  liift.  3.  p.  243.  n.  12.  Cyperoides  Mich.  gen. 
63.  tab.  32.  f.  14.)  “ Male  lpikes  feflile,  oblong;  lower 

one  axillary  ; leaves  alrr.oft  thread-fhaped.”  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  fmaller,  with  narrower  leaves  and  fpikeS' 
nearer  together,  imitating  a bird’s  foot.  La  Marck.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  naked,  (lender,  about  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches  long,  (a  foot,  Linn.)  near 
a line  broad,  fafciculated,  acute,  ftriated.  Spikes  one  male, 
two  female,  nearly  on  a level ; one  female  lower,  proceeding, 
according  to  La  Marck,  from  an  oblong,  membranous, 
reddifh  (heath  ; according  to  Linnteus,  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf  as  long  as  the  ftem.  An//$iflighcly  pubefeent.  A native 
of  mountainous  woods  in  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Dauphiny, 
and  Piedmont.  Wahlenberg  confiders  the  pedata  of 
Schkuhr  62.  tab.  H.  fig.  37.  as  only  a variety  oi  digitata  ; 
and  afi’erts  that  the  pedata  of  Linnaeus  is  not  now  known  to 
the  Swedifh  botanills.  81.  C.  clandeftina,  Gooden.  19- 
Smith  20.  Wahlen.  103.  Schkuhr  67.  tab.  K.  fig.  43. 
( proftrata,  Mart.  69.  Allion.  pedem.  v.  2.  267.  humilis, 
Leyfer.  Hal.  173.  Villars  Dauph.  2.  205.  Schreb.  Spic. 
flor.  lipf.  n.  1013.  Scariofa,  Lam.  37.  Cyperoides  monta- 
num,  Scheuch.  407.  tab.  10.  fig.  1.)  “Bradies  membra- 
nous, feldom  foliaceous,  (heathing  ; female  fpikes  remote, 
few-flowered,  enclofed  in  the  (heaths  ; leaves  channelled.” 
Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  in  tufts,  an  inch  or  two  long, 
rather  eredt,  obicurely  triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  three 
times  as  long  as  the  items,  eredt,  deep  green,  very  rough  at 
the  edges.  Male  fpike  terminal,  foiitary,  eredt,  lanceolate, 
manv-flowered ; bradtes  (heathing,  membranous,  obtufe ; 
glumes  imbricated,  lanceolate,  brown,  membranous  and  white 
at  the  edge  ; females  two  or  three,  lower,  remote,  alternate, 
peduncled,  fmall,  few-flowered,  (two,  fometimes  one-flow- 
ered, Lam.)  each  concealed  with  its  bradle.  Fruit  inverfely 
egg- draped,  triangular  ; orifice  entire  ; ftigmas  three.  Seed 
triangular.  The  leaves  which  overfhadow  the  Items  at  their 

O 

firft  appearance  are  thofe  of  the  preceding  year,  which  ufu- 
ally  continue  green  till  their  predecefibrs  take  their  place.  A 
native  of  mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Dauphiny.  In 
England  it  has  hitherto  been  found  only  on  expofed  funny 
fpots  about  St.  Vincent’s  rocks  near  Briitol.  The  iingular 
circumitance  of  the  bradteal  (heaths  encloling  the  female 
fpikes  as  well  as  their  peduncles,  induced  Dr.  Goodenough 
to  call  the  fpecies  clandeftina,  a trivial  name  which  is  to  be 
preferred  as  being  diferiminatively  expreflive,  though  it  has 
not  the  claim  of  priority.  82.  C.  alba,  Mart.  72.  Wahlen. 
104.  Schkuhr  8 1 . tab.  O.  fig.  55.  Scop.  cam.  1 148.  Allion. 
pedem.  2322.  (Hall.  helv.  1377.  Scheuchz.  tab.  10.  fig.  4. 
3.  Mich.  gen.  61.  n.  79,  80.  C.  argentea,  Villars  Dauph. 
2.  206.)  “ Spikes  peduncled,  white,  (heaths  long,  obtufe  ; 

filaments  and  ftyles  long,  white.”  Stem  round,  (lender, 
with  three  white  leafy  (heaths.  The  two  upper  fpikes  from 
one  (heath,  the  lower  (ingle.  Glumes  of  the  male  Ipike  al- 
moft  tranfparent : of  the  female  fpikes  keeled,  acuminate  ; 
anthers  terminating  in  a lucid  point ; female  flowers  few. 
Fruit  turgid,  roundiftr,  fmooth,  ftriated,  growing  black  ia 
autumn.  Seed  triangular,  (hining,  acuminate.  Linnaeus 
was  either  unacquainted  with  this  fpecies,  or  confounded  it 
with  digitata.  Scop.  S3.  C.  Reify hanica,  Lam.  36. 
“ Spikes  variegated  with  brown  and  white ; male  terminal, 
oblong  ; female  feflile,  egg-draped,  either  with  or  without  a 
bradle.”  Stem  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  upright,  very  flen- 
der,  triangular,  leafy  only  at  their  bafe.  Leaves  fcarcely 
half  the  length  of  the  ftem,  lefs  than  a line  broad,  fiat,  ftri- 
ated. Male  fpike  terminal,  upright,  a little  acute;  glumes 
4 C oblong. 
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oblong,  obtufe,  fmootK,  reddifli  brown,  membranous 
and  white  at  their  edges.  Female  fpike  a little  below 
the  male,  feffile,  egg-fhaped,  fhort,  lew-flowered,  fome- 
times  without,  and  fomet'mes  with  a bradle,  fcarceiy  the 
length  of  the  fpike  ; glumes  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  male. 
At  the  bafe  of  the  male  fpike  there  is  fometimes  the  rudi- 
ment of  another  female  fpike  not  diflinfilly  feparated  from  it. 
A native  of  Pennfvlvania  and  New  York.  84;  C.  fupina , 
Wahlen.  106.  Wilden.  (C.  glomerata,  Schkuhr  6§.  tab.  L 
fig.  41.)  “ Female  fpikes  about  two,  nearly  feffile,  globu- 

lar; bracles  fomewhat  embracing  the  ftem,  fcaly,  crowded  ; 
fruit  nearly  globular,  beaked  ; orifice  two-lobed  ; fligmas 
three  ; male  fpike  flender  ; leaves  very  narrow.”  85..  C.  ma- 
ria, Wahlen.  107.  “ Female  fpikes  few-flowered,  nearly 

feffile  ; male  flender  ; bradles  fomewhat  embracing  the  item, 
fcaly,  rather  near  together  ; glumes  acuminate,  raucronate, 
rather  long  ; fruit  oval-ventricofe,  rather  acutely  triangular, 
a little  hifpid ; beak  awl-fhaped,  fhortifh,  bifid ; fligmas 
three  ; leaves  very  narrow.”  A native  of  North  America. 
86.  C.  pilulifera,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  24.  Mart.  28.  Lam.  29. 
Gooden.  37.  Smith  37.  Eng.  hot.  885.  (C.  montana, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  21.  Hudf.  407  ? C.  filiformis,  FI.  Dan.  tab. 
1048.  C.  conglobata,  Mart.  .70.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2314. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1372.  Scheuch.  tab.  10.  fig.  8,  9.  ? Gramen 
cyperoides,  Rai  Syn.  p.  421.  n.  19  and  20.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
lab.  91.  fig.  8.)  “ Bradfeal  {heaths  none;  female  fpikes 

feffile,  crowded,  roundifh  ; glumes  mucronate  ; fruit  round- 
ifh,  villous.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  often  recum- 
bent, incurved,  about  nine  inches  high,  feeble,  naked, 
rough  near  the  top.  Leaves  deep  green,  rough  at  the 
edges  and  on  the  keel.  Brades  brilfle-fhaped,  fhort,  trian. 
gular,  fcarceiy  at  all  lheathing.  Male  fpike  lanceolate,  acute  ; 
glumes  of  a rufly  brown  colour,  lanceolate,  acute,  with  a 
green  keel,  and  a membranous  white  edge.  Female  fpikes  two 
«r  three,  feffile,  clofe  together,  roundilh,  fpreading  ; glumes 
*gg-fhaped,  acute,  colourtd  like  thofe  of  the  male.  Fruit 
fhorter.  than  the  glumes,  roundilh,  obfeurely  triangular, 
green,  villous  on  all  fides.  Seed  nearly  globular,  yellowifh. 
It  varies  with  blunt  glumes,  lefs  confpicuoufly  keeled.  Dr. 
Smith.  This  is  certainly  the  C.  montana  of  the  Linnasan  her- 
barium, and  Dr.  Smith  concludes  from  the  reference  to 
Plukenet,  that  he  deferibed  it  from  that  author  as  his  origi- 
nal pilulifera,  without  having  a fpecimen  before  him.  Dr. 
G-oodenough  thinks  it  certain  that  he  fpake  of  oneandthefame 
plant  under  two  names ; in  its  more  fruitful  (late  with  three 
female  fpikes,  calling  it  pilulifera,  and  in  its  more  ftarved 
appearance  when  produced  on  elevated  dried  plains, where  it 
has  only  two,  and  fometimes  only  one,  montana.  La  Marck 
has  a montana  which  he  thinks  may  poffibly  be  the  monta- 
r.a  of  Linnoeus,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  It  feems  to  differ 
from  pilulifera  in  having  fhorter  leaves,  blackifh  fpikes,  and 
fruit  more  evidently  downy,  and  quotes  as  probable  fyno- 
nyms, cyperoides  angultifolium  montaimm,  lolliculis  femi- 
num  villolis,  Scheuch.  gram.  423.  and  Hall.  helv.  n.  1.373, 
It  was  fent  him  from  Switzerland  by  M.  Vahl.  Wahleu- 
berg,  who  with  refpeef.  to  Swedifh  plants  muff  be  good  au- 
thority, determines  the  pilulifera  and  montana  of  Lintueus 
to  be  different  plants,  and  gives  the  following  fpecific  cha- 
racters. C.  pilulifera,  n.  112.  Willdenow.  Schkuhr  46. 
tab.  I.  fig.  39.  Spikes  neaily  fefiile,  globular;  male 
flender  ; brafites  partly  embracing  the  Hem,  fomewhat  Alli- 
aceous, attenuated,  ntar  together  ; glumes  mucronate,  ra- 
ther long  ; fruit  fomewhat  globular,  acute,  pubefeent  ; 
fligmas  three  ; Hem  feeble,  finely  ferrated.  87.  C.  montana, 
Linn.  Wahlen.  109.  Schkuhr  58.  tab.  F.  fig.  29,-  “ Spikes 
rather  few-flowered,  nearly  feffile  ; bracHea  crowded,  fome- 
what  fcaly,  embracing  the  ftem ; keel  cufpidate ; bracks 


pitch-coloured,  mucronate,  as  long  as  the  fruit  ; fruit  ovaj- 
wedge-fhaped,  rather  acutely  triangular,  a little  rough  ; 
fligmas  three  ; leaves  very  narrow.”  88.  C,  mucronata, 
Mart.  71.  Wahl.  40.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2318.  Hall.  hel\v 
1374.  Mich,  gen.  tab.  32.  fig.  3.  Schkuhr  46.  tab.  K.  fig. 
44.  “ Spikes  feffile,  near  together,  very  fliort  ; glumes 

lanceolate,  mucronate.”  Stem  a foot  high,  naked  at  the 
top.  Leaves  rufh-like.  Spikes  generally  three  ; male,  lon- 
ger, round  ; females  two,  five-flowered  ; glumes  bay,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pale  about  the  edge  ; nerves  yellow,  fhining  ; 
bradteal  leaf  of  the  lower  fpike  with  a long  flender  point, 
much  longer  than  the  fpike.  Haller.  Stigmas  two.  Wahlen. 
89.  C.  tornentofa,  Linn.  Mant.  123.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  32. 
Smith  38.  Leers.  200.  tab.  15.  fig.  7.  Wahlen.  10S. 
Schkuhr  3 1.  tab.  F.  fig.  29.  “ Braekal  fheaths  very  fliort  4. 

female  fpikes  nearly  feffile,  cylindrical,  obtufe  glumes  el- 
liptical, acute  ; fruit  downy.”  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
Stem  a foot  high,  eredt,  naked,  acutely  triangular,  angles 
near  the  top  rough.  Leaves  fhorter  than  the  Hem,  eredf, 
flat,  bright  green,  rough  on  both  fides,  and  at  the  edges. 
Brailles  foliaceous,  a little  fpreading,  fcarceiy  longer  than 
the  Hem.  Male  fpikes  lanceolate,  rather  obtufe;  glume* 
lancolale,  of  a rufly  brown  colour,  with  a green  keel,  the 
upper  ones  {lightly  mucronate.  Female  fpikes  generally  two, 
not  very  near  together,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  various  in  length, 
on  fhort  peduncles  ; glumes  elliptic-egg-ffiaped,  icarcdy 
mucronate,  of  a rutly  brown  colour,  with  a bright  green 
keel.  Fruit  about  the  length  of  the  keel,  denfely  imbricat- 
ed, roundilh,  a little  compreffed,  fcarceiy  triangular,  green, 
clothed  on  all  fides  with  denfe,  fliort  down,  which  at  fi  ll  is 
white,  and  finally  of  a gold  colour.  Seed  white,  obfeurely 
triangular.  Dr.  Smith.  Stigmas  three.  Wahlen.  Found 
by  Mr.  Teefdale  in  meadows  near  Merfbon  Merfey,  Wilt- 
ffiire.  La  March’s  plant,  which  does  not  materially  differ, 
was  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  90.  C . faxa- 
iilis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25.  Wahlen.  140.  ( Cyperoides  alpinum 
faxatile,  Mich.  g-en.  63.  tab.  32.  fig.  4?)  Spikes  three, 
egg-fhaped,  feffile,  alternate ; male  oblong.”  Terminal 
fpike  male,  of  a pale  rufly  colour.  Female  fpikes  two,  black, 
the  lower  one  with  a briffle-fhaped  leaf,  fhorter  than  the 
fpike  ; glumes  the  length  of  the  piftils  ; germs  black,  tri- 
angular ; ffyles  black,  bifid,  long.  A native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lapland  and  Switzerland.  La  Marck  fuppoffs 
that  it  fcarceiy  differs  from  the  preceding.  Wahltnberg 
gives  it  the  following  charadler,  which  proves  it  diflimft. 
“ Spikes  nearly  feffile,  rather  denfely  flowered,  very  obtufe  ; 
male  oval ; glumes  circulate,  white  at  the  edge ; bracks 
partly  embracing  the  Hem,  with  largifli  auricles,  foliaceous, 
very  narrow,  diHant  ; glumes  nearly  as  long  as  the  fruit ; 
fruit  oblong,  oval  upwards,  flat  on  both  fides,  rather  acute, 
a little  curved  outwards  ; orifice  equal  ; fligmas  two.”  91. 
C.  pracox,  Mart.  S4.  Lam.  31.  Jacq.  Aufl.  tab.  446. 
Gooden.  22.  Smith  36.  Wahlen.  98.  Schkuhr.  39.  tab. 
F.  fig.  27.  (C.  faxattiis,  Hudf.  C.  montana,  Relh.  353, 
Light f.  551.  Gram,  cyper.  vernum  minimum,  Rai  Syn. 
421.  Ger.  em.  22.  Morif.  § 8.  tab.  12.  fig.  11.)  “ Brac- 
teal  fheaths  nearly  as  long  as  the  peduncle  ; fpikes  egg- 
fhaped,  near  together  ; glumes  a little  mucronate ; fruit 
roundilh,  pubefeent.”  Root  creeping,  and  branching  out 
into  feveral  leafy  tufts.  Stem  afeending,  from  three  to  fix 
inches  high,  naked,  obfeurely  triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves 
fhort,  rigid,  recurved,  a little  revolute,  roughifh,  efpecially 
at  the  edges.  Braftes  tredf,  often  wanting  ; fheaths  fhort, 
dilated  upwards.  Male  fpike  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  rather 
obtufe  ; glumes  elliptical,  of  a rufly  colour,  bluntifh  ; an- 
thers Gilphur-coloured.  Female  fpikes  generally  two,  near 
together,  on  fliort  peduncles,  egg-fhaped,  nearly  ere&j 

glumes 
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glumes  broad,  egjr-fhaped,  rather  pointed,  of  a nifty  colour, 
with  a green  keel.  Fruit  fcarcelv  the  length  of  the  glume, 
roundifh  or  fomewhat  pear-fnaped,  pubefeent,  green,  brown 
at  the  tip.  Stigmas  three.  Seed  white.  A native  of  diy 
expofed  padurcs  and  heaths  flowering  in  April.  93.  C. 
triftachya.  Mart.  30.  Wahlen.  10 r.  Schkuhr  tab.  W w,  fig. 
169.  Thunb.  Jaq.  38.  “ Spikes  three,  feffile,  linear,  male 

longer.”  Stem  four  inches  high,  triangular,  capillary,  dri- 
ated, fmooth,  ered.  Leaves  only  one  or  two,  alternate, 
linear,  fmooth,  refleded,  fhort.  Brakes  fhorter  than  the 
fpikes.  A native  of  Japan.  93.  C.  trigona,  Mart.  74. 
Aliion.  pedem.  n.  3325.  tab.  8y.  fig.  4.  “ Male  fpike  pe- 

duncled; females  feffile,  remote,  triangular.”  Stem  a foot 
high  or  more,  triangular,  Undated,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves 
dark  green,  driated,  linear,  fhorter  than  the  Item.  Male 
[pike  oblong’;  glumes  bay,  obtufe.  Female  fpikes  three,  ax- 
Yiiarv  ; upper  one  frequently  androgynous ; leaf  of  the 
lowelt  very  long.  A native  of  Piedmont.  94.  C . foliofa. 
Mart.  73.  Allion.  ped.  n.  2328.  Hall.  helv.  1384.  “ Fe- 

male fp'kes  feline;  lo  wed  peduncled  ; glumes  very  narrow.” 
Stem  a foot  h'gh,  triangular.  Leaves  as  long  as  the  dem, 
about  two  lines  broad,  fmooth,  with  rough  edges.  Male 
fpike  long,  cylindric,  {lender,  pale  bay  and  white.  Female 
'fpikes  two,  (fometimes  four)  crowded,  each  with  a long  leaf. 
Fruit  (lender,  with  long  beaks.  Hal.  A native  of  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland.  95-  C.  obttja,  Mart.  77-  Alhon.  ped. 
7)^r.  Hall.  helv.  1387.  “ Female  fpikes  feffile,  ternate  ; 

frurt  egg-ihaped,  triangular.”  Stems  four  inches  high, 
naked."  Leaves  fhort,  not  above  a line  in  breadth,  rough. 
Male  J'pike  half  an  inch  long,  dark  bay,  obtufe,  broadifh. 
Female  fpikes  two  or  three,  aidant,  fhorter  than  the  male, 
of  the  fame  colour,  few- flowered.  There  is  fometimes  an 
androgynous  fpike  under  the  male.  A native  of  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland.  ijS.  C.  globularis , Linn.  fcp.  PI.  22. 
Walden . 11 1.  “Male  fpike  oblong;  female  feffile,  egg- 
ihaped,  with  a brade  fhorter  than  the  fpike.”  Linn. 
« Spikes  nearly  feffile,  egg-fhaped  ; male  (lender  ; brades 
partly  embracing  the  dem,  fomewhat  foliaceous,  ddtant  ; 
glumes  ffiortifh;  fruit  oval-ovate,  acute,  rough;  digmas 
Three;  dem  flaccid  ; leaves  very  narrow.”  Wahkn.  A na- 
tive of  Sweden  and  Lapland;  common.  97.  C.  a/p  in  a, 
Wahlen.  1 13.  Swartz.  Liljeblad  Sutc.  dor.  (C.  Vahlii, 
Schkuhr  72.  tab.  Gg,  fig.  94-  C.  montana,  Flor.  Dan. 
403.)  “ Spikes  three,  on  fhort  peduncles,  fomewhat  glo- 

bular, pfeudandrogynous ; brades  partly  embracing  the 
dem,  fomewhat  foliaceous,  near  together;  glumes  very 
black;  frmt  rather  pubefeent,  pointed.”  A native  of  Lap- 
land.  Very  variable  and  difficult  to  be  characterized,  but 
perfedly  diflind.  98.  C.  ericetorum,  Lam.  33.  PolUch. 
pal.  n.  886.  Schkuhr  Wahlen.  no.  (C.  approximata, 
AUion.  ped.  2313.  C.  ciliata,  Willden.  Schkuhr  66.  tab. 
3.  fig.  4*3.  Hall,  helv  n.  1371.  Scheuch.  gram.  421  tab. 
10.  fig.  10.)  “ Male  fpike  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  obtufe; 

female  fpikes  feffile,  egg-ihaped  ; fruit  pubefeent.”  Stem 
four  inches  high,  triangular,  almod  naked.  Leaves  in 
tufts,  rather  rigid,  keeled,  about  the  length  of  the  dem. 
Male  fpike  terminal,  fhort,  variegated  with  brown  and  white  ; 
plumes  obtufe,  biacktfh  brown,  white  and  lilvery  at  the 
edge.  Female  generally  folitary,  fometimes  two,  alternate, 
near  together;  brade  of  the  lower  one  terminated  by  a 
fhort,  nearly  awl-fhapsd  leaf.  A native  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  on  dry  hills.  La  Marck  doubts  whether  it  may 
not  be  the  giobularis  of  Luhikus  ; but  Wahicnberg’s  dc- 
feription  of  that  fpectes  given  above,  proves  the  conjedure 
to  be  erroneous.  99.  C.  Borbonica,  Lam.  34-  ” Female 

(Dikes  ertd.  feffile ; upper  ones  crowded  ; male  thicker, 
terminal  ; leave*  lword-lhaped.  Stem  a foot  high,  leafy. 


e "veloped  at  its  bate  with  the  (heaths  of  numerous  root 
leaves.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  ixia  crocata,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  dem,  about  three  lines  broad,  flriattd.  Female 
fpikes  three  or  four,  acute  ; lower  onedidant  from  the  others, 
in  the  axil  of  a narrow  leaf ; glumes  acute,  reddifh,  with  a 
green  keel.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  I fie  of  Bourbon. 
100.  C.  Virginians,  (C.  drida,  Lam  35.)  “Female 
fpikes  two,  felfi  e,  ered,  with  male  flowers  at  the  top  ; male 
terminal,  remote  ; dem  naked.”  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
(lender,  comprefled  above,  triangular  below-,  rough.  Leaves 
as  long  as  the  dem,  near  two  lines  broad,  driated.  Male  fpike 
terminal,  an  inch  long  ; glumes  obtufe,  brown  with  a white 
edge.  Female  fpikes  didant  from  the  male,  feffile,  upright, 
linear,  preffied  clofe,  reddifh  brown,  with  fome  male  dowers 
at  the  top  ; lower  one  wdth  a bradeal  leaf  as  long  as  the 
fpike.  A native  of  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  &c.  deferibed  by 
La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen.  iox.  C.  nana,  Lam, 
40.  Scheuch.  Gram.  437.  tab.  10.  fig.  12.  “Spikes  ered, 
variegated  ; male  egg-fhaped  ; lower  female  peduncled,  ax- 
illary.” Stem  an  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches  high,  with 
three  or  four  fhort,  upright,  acute,  fheathing  leaves.  Root 
leaves  driated,  (lightly  keeled,  fmooth,  about  the  length  of  the 
dem.  Spikes  three  or  four;  male  terminal,  upright;  glumes 
oval,  fmooth,  mucronate,  brown,  with  a green  keel,  and  a 
membranous,  whitifh  edge ; females  upright,  oblong,  coloured 
like  the  male.  A native  of  mountains  in  Switzerland.  102. 
C.  alpejiris.  Mart.  76.  Aliion.  ped.  n.  23:9.  Hall.  helv.  11. 
1385.  (C.  gynobafis,  \ il'ars  dauph.  2.  206.  Wahlen.  99. 
Schkuhr  59.  tab.  G.  fig.  35.  “ I. owed  female  fpike  radical  ; 
fruit  triangular,  elongated.”  Stems  from  three  to  nine  inches 
high,  naked.  Leaves  in  tufts,  two  lines  broad,  keeled,  acu- 
minate, fmooth  except  at  the  tip.  Spikes  very  fmall ; male 
four  lines  long  ; glumes  egg  fliaped,  obtufe,  with  a yellow 
keel  and  white  edge  ; upper  female  fpike  feffile,  an  inch  be- 
low the  maie,  few  flowered  ; brade  fheathing  long,  awned  ; 
lower  one  with  about  fix  flowers,  on  a peduncle,  three  inches 
long  or  more.  There  are  fometimes,  but  rarely,  three  fe- 
male fpikes.  A native  of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland. 
The  alpefiris  of  La  Marck  agrees  in  fome  rcfptds  with  the 
preceding,  but  as  he  favs  nothing  of  the  great  didance  of 
the  lower  female  fpike  from  the  others,  from  which  circum- 
llance  Villars  took  his  trivial  name,  it  mud  be  a different 
plant.  He  received  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mau- 
rice in  the  Valais,  and  as  he  gives  no  fynonyms,  certainly 
fuppofed  it  a nondtfeript.  We  (hall  call  it  for  the  prefent 
103.  C.  Lamarckit,  “ Female  fpikes  about  three,  ered  ; 
upper  ones  feffile  ; fruit  fmooth,  globular,  mucronate.” 
Stern  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  naked,  flender,  cylindrical, 
comprefled,  llriated.  Leaves  in  tufts  three  or  four  inches 
long,  glaucous,  driated,  fmooth.  Spikes  three,  or  four  of  a 
ruffet  colour  ; male  terminal,  half  an  inch  long  ; leaks  rather 
•obtufe,  membranes  at  the  edges ; the  upper  female  fpikes 
diort,  nearly  feffile,  each  with  a pointed  brade  about  its  own 
length  ; lowed  larger,  peduncled,  in  the  axil  of  a very  nar- 
row bradeal  leaf  longer  than  the  fpike;  glumes  egg-fhaped, 
rather  blunt,  fmooth,  ruffet,  membranous  and  white  at  the 
edge.  Fruit  fmooth,  almod  globular,  mucronate.  104. 
C.  tenuifolia,  Lam.  52.  Poiret.  Voyage  en  Barbarie, 
Vol.  2.  p.  234.  “Female  fpikes  ered,  few-flowered; 
lower  ones  didant  on  long  peduncles ; upper  ones  nearly 
feffile;  ieaves  very  narrow.”  Root  perennial,  creeping, 
blackifh,  furrounded  at  the  top  with  numerous  brown  fila- 
ments. Stems  feveral,  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  very  flender, 
triangular,  comprefled,  moderately  leafy.  Leaves  very  nar- 
row,  fiiiform  fmooth,  green,  keeled,  a little  folded  in  at  the 
edges,  longer  than  the  ftems.  Male  Jpike  terminal,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  upright,  oblong,  acute,  of  a r u Ik tr  colour. 
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Vemale  fpikes  upright,  lefs  than  the  male,  few-flowered,  of  a 
Set  green  colour,  diftant  from  each  other,  upper  one  near 
the  male  with  a fcaly  brafte  ; the  two  others  peduncled  and 
axillarv  ; the  lowed  in  a very  long,  capillary  peduncle,  which 
fprino-s  almoft  from  the  bottom  of  the  item  ; glumes  egg- 
fhaped,  fcarcely  acute,  greenifli  and  ftriated  on  the  back, 
red  or  ruft-colonred  at  the  edge  near  the  tip.  A native  of 
Barbary  on  moift,  elevated  ground.  This  plant  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  alpeftris  of  Allioni,  but  differs  in  the  breadth  ot 
the  leaves,  and  colour  of  the  glumes. . 105.  C.  hordeformu, 
Wahlen.  72.  (C.  hordeiftichos ; Villars,  2.  n.  43.  tab.  0.) 
it  gpilies  very  thick  ; peduncles  ffieathed  ; braFtes  foliaceous, 
verv  long  ; the  lowed  nearly  radical,  the  others  rather  near 
together5;  fruit  egg- fhaped,  acuminate,  fomewhat  beaked, 
verv  convex  on  one  fide,  a little  concave  on  the  other,  ferrate- 
ciliated  at  the  edges;  orifice  bifid;  digmas  three ; male 
fpikes  two.”  A native  of  Dauphiny.  106.  Q.frtna,\\  ah  ten. 
ioo.  Hod.  Schkuhr  69.  tab.  O.Y,  fig.  54.  “Spikes  did, 
oblong,  rattier  many-flowered  ; peduncles  naked  ; bratt.es 
fomewhat  foliaceous,  rather  remote  ; fheaths  fhort  ; Lint 
oblong,  lanceolate,  with  a flender  beak,  acutely  and  finely 
ferrated  at  the  edges;  digmas  three,  orifice  one-lobed.’ 

A native  of  the  Audrian  alps.  107.  C.  verna, Wahlen.  102. 
Schkuhr  74.  tab.  L.  jig.  46.  “Spikes  oval;  peduncles 
raked  ; braftes  foliaceous,  didant ; iheaths  very  fhort  ; 
glumes  broad-ovate,  obtufe  ; fruit  oval,  pointed  ; orifice 
obtufely  one-lobed  , digmas  three  ; dem  acutely  angular.” 
A native  of  Switzerland.  108.  C.  fer.rugineai  Mart.  78. 
Wahlen.  84.  Allion.  ped.  n.  2333.  Scop.  Carn.  1159. 
Hall,  lielv.  1390.  Scheuch.  10.  6.  (C.  alpina,  Schrank.) 

“ Male  fpike  acuminate  ; female  two  or  three,  flender, 
peduncled;  glumes  rud-coloured  ; fruit  bifid.”  Stem 
half  a foot  high,  pale  green.  Male  fpike  an  inch  long, 
glumes  long,  narrow,  acuminate,  rud-coloured,  with  a green 
keel.  Female  fpikes  three  or  four ; the  fird  with  a fhort 
bra&e,  the  fecond  with  a leaflet  as  long  as  itfelf,  the  third 
with  a longer  leaflet ; glumes  green  with  a rud-coloured 
edge;  digmas  three.  A native  of  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
and,  if  Scopoli  be  right  in  thinking  his  plant  the  fame  as 
Haller’s,  of  Carniola,  though  it  is  not  alpine  there  as  it  is 
in  the  Grifons.  109.  C.  fempervirens,  Villars  dauph.  2.  214. 
Stems  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  flender,  hard.  Leaves  in  tufts, 
long,  hard  but  flexible,  continuing  through  the  winter  till 
the  new  ones  come  up  when  they  are  completely  bleached. 
Spikes  three  ; male  blackifh,  variegated  with  grey  ; females 
loofe,  peduncled  ; glumes  blackifh-brown  with  a green  keel. 
Fruit  triangular,  blackifh,  fmooth,  except  near  the  top.  Seed 
triangular,  grey,  elongated.  A native  of  Dauphiny.  Frofeffor 
Martvn  gives  it  as  a conjectural  fynonym  of  the  preceding, 
becaufe  Villars  has  referred  to  Scopoli  and  Haller  with  a 
mark  of  doubt,  no.  C.frigida,  Mart.  79.  Wahlen.  83. 
Allion.  ped.  2344.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1391.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
315.  (C.  variegata  ; Lam?  C.  fuliginofa;  Schkuhr.  76. 
tab.  C.c,  fig.  47.)  “ Ferru  le  fpikes  three  or  feur,  two- 
rowed;  fruit  long,  pointed.”  Mart.  “ Spikes  three,  nearly 
ereft,  brown  and  white  ; glumes  membranous  at  the  tip  ; 
fruit  acuminate,  roughifh.”  Lam.  Stem  half  a foot  high  and 
more,  naked.  Leaves  a line  broad  or  more,  fmooth,  except 
at  the  edge.  Male  fpike  near  an  inch  long,  often  fertile  at  the 
bottom;  glumes  fharply  lanceolate,  fhining  bay,  with  a 
green  or  yellowifh  keel.  Female  fpikes  axillary,  lower  ones 
pendant.  Hall.  Villars  fays  it  differs  little  from  his  fem- 
pervirens. La  Marck  refers  to  Haller  and  Allioni  with  a 
mark  of  doubt.  He  gives  the  following  defeription  from  a 
dried  fpecimen  gathered  on  tire  mountains  of  Dauphiny. 
Root  perennial,  flrong,  with  greyifh  or  brown  fibres.  Stem 
from  feven  to  ten  inches  high,  fiendes,  naked.  Leaves  un- 


equal in  length,  the  largeft  five  inches  long,  and  little  more 
than  a line  broad,  ftriated,  fmooth,  hard,  firm.  Male  fpike 
terminal,  upright,  five  or  fix  iines  long  ; glumes  obtufe,  very 
membranous  and  white  at  the  tip,  brown  on  the  back  with  a 
whitifh  line.  Female  fpikes  two,  peduncled,  efpecially  the 
loweft,  fhort,  brown,  variegated,  pendant  when  in  fruit. 
Fruit  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  compreffed  before  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  a little  rough . 1 1 1.  C.  rigida>  Mart.  82.  Good- 
en. 38.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iii.  tab.  22,  fig.  10.  Smith  39. 
Wahlen.  141.  Schkuhr  47.  tab.  U,  fig.  71.  (C.  n.  1378. 
Flail  helv.  C.  fufea  ; 73  . Mart.  C.  faxatalis  ; Flor.  Dan.  tab. 
159.  Cypercides  germanicum  ; Mich.  gen.  61.  tab.  32. 
fig.  4.)  “ Digynous ; braFkal  fheaths  none;  fpikes  egg- 
fhaped  ; upper  ones  ftfiile  ; leaves  fomewhat  recurved, 
rigid  ; fruit  rather  compreffed.”  Root  perennial,  thick, 
creeping.  Stem  from  three  to  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  often 
curved,  naked,  rigid,  acutely  triangular;  angles  rough. 
Leaves  rigid,  recurved,  rather  glaucous,  rough  at  the  edges 
and  on  the  keel.  BraEles  foliaceous,  fhorter  than  the  fiem, 
often  recurved,  aurieltd  at  the  bafe.  Male  fpike  fhort,  egg- 
fhaped,  rather  obtufe,  thick,  rarely  two  ; glumes  obtufe, 
with  a delicate  greenifli  keel.  Female  often  three, 
egg-  fhaped  ; two  upper  ones  feffile,  near  the  male,  lower 
rather  remote,  ere£t,  on  a fhort  peduncle  ; glumes  elliptical, 
obtufe,  black,  with  a white  edge  and  a fine  green  keel. 
Fruit  longer  than  the  glumes,  denfely  imbricated,  elliptical, 
rather  compreffed,  flatti fh  on  one  fide,  fmooth,  brown  out- 
wards, fometimes  lengthened  at  the  tip,  and  recurved  ; ori- 
fice always  undivided  ; ftigmas  two,  thiekifh.  On  the  top 
of  Snowden  in  Wales  ; Ben  Lomond  and  other  mountains 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  flowering  in  June  andjuly.  1 12. 
C.  brachyjlachya.  Wahlen.  82.  Schrank.  Schkuhr  83.  tab. 
P.  fig.  58.  “ Spikes  on  long  naked  peduncles,  very  narrow, 
fhort,  loofely  flowered  ; braftes  fheathing,  fomewhat  folia- 
ceous,  rather  remote  ; glumes  fhort,  fomewhat  mucronate  ; 
fruit  lanceolate;  orifice  two- toothed;  ftigmas  three  ; fiem 
briftle-fhaped  ; leaves  very  narrow,  convolute.”  A native 
of  Switzerland.  113.  C.pulla,  Gooden.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iii. 
tab.  17.  Smith  29.  Wahlen.  142.  (C.  fufea;  Schkuhr. 
52.  tab.  Cc.  fig.  8S.  C.  globularis  var.  Vahl.)  “ Digy- 
nous ; bratteal  fheaths  none  ; fpikes  egg-fhaped  ; lower  one 
peduncled  ; fruit  elliptical-inflated,  fomewhat  beaked,  emar- 
ginate.”  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  nearly  ereFt,  fix 
or  feven  inches  high,  ftriated,  triangular;  angles  rough  to- 
wards the  top.  Leaves  nearly  ereFt,  flat,  rough  at  the  edge. 
BraFte  foliaceous,  embracing  the  ftem  fcarcely  fheathing, 
rough  at  the  edge.  Male  fpike  terminal,  ereFl,  lanceolate, 
many-flowered  ; females  often  two,  remote,  egg-fhaped, 
ereFt  ; the  lower  on  a long  peduncle,  the  upper  on  a fhort 
peduncle,  with  a very  fhort  fheath,  often  none  ; peduncle 
rough  ; glumes  all  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtufe,  blackifh  brown, 
with  a fine  white  edge  and  a faint  nerve.  Fruit  fpi;eaditig, 
longer  than  the  glume,  elliptical,  fmooth,  not  ribbed,  pale 
at  the  bafe,  blackifh  brown  at  the  tip,  fhining.  Seed  trian- 
gular ; ftigmas  two.  A.  native  of  mountains  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  flowering  in  July.  1 14.  C.  pallefcens,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  29.  Mart.  34.  Lam.  46.  Wahlen.  121.  Schkuhr  92.  tab. 
K.  k,  fig.  99  Flor.  Dan.  1050.  Leers.  203.  tab.  15.  fig.  4. 
(Gram,  cyper.  Rai  fyn.  419.  n.  8.  Pluk.  Phyt.tab.  34.  fig. 
5.  Mich.  gen.  61.  tab.  32.  fig.  13.)  “ BraFteal  fheaths  very 
fhort;  fp’kes  cylindrical,  peduncled  ; fruit-bearing  cues  pen- 
dulous; fruit  elliptical,  inflated,  obtufe.”  Root  perennial, 
fibrous.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  ereCt,  leafy  at  the  bafe, 
triangular ; angles  rather  acute  near  the  top,  rough. 
Leaves  flat,  pale,  fomewhat  hairy,  roughifh  at  the  edges. 
Brakes  foliaceous,  ereFt,  confiderably  longer  than  the  ftem, 
with  very  fhort  fheaths,  Male  fpike  terminal,  lanceolate,  ereFt, 
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denfe,  pale  rub-colour;  females  three,  peduncled,  fir  ft  ere &, 
afterwards  pendulous  ; peduncles  triangular,  fmooth,  and 
even  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  yellowifh,  with  a green 
keel.  Fruit  the  length  of  the  glumes,  elliptical,  inflated, 
very  obtufe,  awnlefs,  without  ribs,  fmooth,  pale  green. 
Stigmas  three.  Seed  triangularly-inverfely  egg-fhaped.  A 
native  of  moifl  paflures  and  woods  in  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  115.  C.c/a- 
vata,  Wahlen.  64..  Thunb.  in  Herbar.  “ Spikes  nearly 
cylindrical,  thick  ; male  club-fhaped  ; bractes  flieathing  the 
peduncle,  foliaceous,  remote  ; glumes  nearly  as  long  as  the 
fruit,  mucronate  ; fruit  roundifh;  oval,  gibbous,  curved  out- 
waids,  beaked  ; ftigmas  three  ; leaves  very  broad.”  /3.  C. 
cylindracea.  “ Spikes  cylindrical,  thickilh  ; males  feveral ; 
bractes  foliaceous,  broad,  and  long.”  y.  C.  triticea  (C.  cla- 
vata,  Thunb.  Prod.  p.  14.)  “ Spikes  oval,  very  thick,  male 

at  the  top  ; glumes  as  long  as  the  fruit,  a little  cufpidi.te.” 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 16.  C .JJava,  Einn. 
Sp.  PI.  18.  Mart.  2i.  Lam.  28.  Wahlen.  61.  Eng.  Bot. 
1294.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  J047.  Leers,  tab.  J5.  fig- 6.  ( Gra- 
in en  palullre  echinatum,  Rai  Syn.  P.42J.  n.  18.  Ger.  Em. 
17.  G.cyper.  Morif.  $ 8.  tab.  12.  fig.  19.)  Marfli  hedge- 
hog grafs.  “ Bradteai  (heaths  fhort,  nearly  the  length  of 
the  peduncles  ; female  fpikes  roundifh  ; fruit  beaked,  curved 
downwards  ; item  nearly  fmooth.”  Root  perennial,  creep- 
ing. Stem  often  a foot  high,  eredt,  leafy  below,  triangular  ; 
angles  generally  fmooth  and  even,  fometimes  a little  rough. 
J^eave;  bright  green,  eredt,  rather  broad,  flat,  longer  than  the 
item,  rough  on  the  edges  and  on  the  keel,  marked  with  two 
rough  lines  on  their  Upper  fide  towards  the  extremity. 
Rraftes  foli  iceous,  much  longer  than  the  Item  ; upper 
ones  fpreading,  deflexed,  with  a very  (hurt  fheath  ; the  lowed 
with  a longer  fheath,  and  lefs  fpreading;  Male  fpike  lan- 
ceolate, erect,  denfe,  very  feldom  more  than  one  ; female 
about  three,  roundifh,  egg  fhaped,  fpreading;  upper  ones 
generally  near  together,  molt  commonly  feffile  ; lowed  more 
remote,'  peduncled  ; peduncle  a little  Oiorter  than  the 
fheath  ; glumes  egg  fliaped,  tawny,  with  a green  rib.  Fruit 
longer  than  the  glumes,  fpreading  every  way,  egg-fhaped, 
inflated, fmooth,  ribbed,  cloven  at  the  tip,  triangular  ; angles 
not  at  all  rough  ; ftigmas  three.  Seed  fmall,  triangularly- 
inverfely  egg  fhaped,  black.  Common  in  boggy  meadows, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  117*  C .oederi,  Oeder,  Roth, 
Hoffmann.  Ehrh.  Willd.  Sehkuhr  35.  tab.  f.  (C.  fiava, 
(3  flavefeens,  Wahlen.  C.  extenfa,  Relh.  Flor.  Cant.) 
“ Bractes  rather  didant  ; fruit  oblong-inverfely  egg-fliaped, 
a little  inflated,  with  a fhort  awl-fhaped  beak,  not  recurved  ; 
orifice  two-toothed ; Item  obtufely  angular;  leaves  narrow, 
the  lower  ones  the  longed,  incurved  at  the  edges.”  Wahlen. 
Common  near  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Davvfon  Turner  obferves 
(fee  Botanids  Guide,  vol.  ii.  p.  7^.),  that  he  can  find  no  fa- 
tisfaftory  marks  of  diflindtion  between  this  and  the  preceding 
fpecies,  and  yet  it  is  fo  condant  in  its  appearance,  in  all  fix- 
ations, whether  wet  or  dry,  that  though  Sehkuhr  is  in- 
clined to  conlider  it  only  as  a variety  of  ftava,  he  cannot  but 
believe  it  didinft.  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Brunton  pointed  out 
to  Dr.  Smith  the  fame  leading  diflindtion  as  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Roth,  the  fruit  expanding  in  all  directions,  and  not  at  all 
recurved.  Mr.  Turner  fufpefts  that  it  has  been  midakenby 
many  Britifh  botanids  for  the  much  more  rare  C.  extenfa. 

J iS.  C.  extenfa , Mart.  80.  Gooden.  25.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ii. 
tab. 21.  fig.7.  Smith  33.  Wahlen. 65.  Eng.  Bot.  833. 
Sch.  tab.  X x.  fig.  72.  (Cyperoides  echinatum  majus,  Dill,  in 
Rai  Syn.  421.)  “ Bradteai  fheaths  and  peduncles  very  fhort ; 
bradtes  very  long;  female  fpikes  roundifh;  fruit  egg-fliape-d  ; 
dem  fmooth.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  near  a foot 
high,  ered,  or  afeending,  fometimes  curved,  obfeurdy  trie 


angular,  perfectly  fmooth.  Leaves  narrow,  recurved,  chan- 
nelled, rough  at  the  edges  towards  the  point.  Bractes  folia- 
ceous, very  long,  curved  ; fheaths  dilated,  very  fhort.  Male 
fpike  generally  folitary,  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  fometimes  with  a 
few  female  flowers  in  the  lower  part.  Female  two  or  three, 
near  together,  almod  fellile,  eredt,  egg-fhaptd,  rarely  cylin- 
drical, finally  roundifh  ; glumes  all  broad  egg-fhaped,  three- 
nerved.  Fruit  longer  than  the  glumes,  ered,  but  a little 
fpreading,  egg-fhaped,  ribbed,  fmooth  at  the  edges,  and  every 
where  deditute  ofpubefcence;  digmas  three.  Seed  triangular, 
gibbous.  A rare  native  of  the  fea-coad,  flowering  in  June. 
119.  C.  fulva,  Mart.  81.  Gooden.  26.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.ii. 
tab.  20.  fig.  6.  Smith  32.  Wahlen.  62.  Eng.  Bot.,1295. 
Sch.  86.  fig.  67.  “ Bradeal  fheaths  long,  but  fliorter  than 

the  peduncle ; female  fpikes  egg-fhaped ; fruit  beaked, 
draight  ; dem  rough.”  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem 
near  a loot  high,  ered,  {lender,  triangular;  angles  at  lead 
near  the  top  acute,  and  very  rough.  Leaves  upright,  nar- 
row, fhorter  than  the  dem,  rough  at  the  edges  and  on  the 
keel,  but  not  on  the  upper  fide.  Bractes  foliaceous,  upright, 
fhorter  than  the  dem  ; fheaths  long,  brownifh  at  the  tip, 
Male  fpike  linear,  ered,  denfe,  many-flowered  ; glumes  egg- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  membranous,  and  white  at  the  edge,  with  an 
oh  Lure  nerve  of  the  fame  colour.  Female  two,  rarely  three, 
egg-  fhaped,  ered,  rather  remote,  peduncled ; peduncles  about 
hr/if  as  long  again  as  the  fheaths  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  brown, 
fome  what  membranous  at  the  edge,  never  awned,  with  a pale 
obfeure  nerve.  Fruit  longer  than  the  glumes,  brownifh- 
green,  pointing  upwards  (not  recurved),  beaked,  fmooth,  ex- 
cept at  the  edges  of  the  beak,  cloven  at  the  top  ; fligmas 
three.  Seed  yeilowifh-brown,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  C. 
flava.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  next  lpecies  by  its  rough 
flem,  glumes  without  awns,  and  longer-beaked,  rough-edged 
fruit.  A native  of  marfhy  ground,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  120.  C.  difans,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  33.  Mart.  39.  Lam. 
47*  Wahlen.  63.  Flor.  Dan.  1049.  Eng.  Bot.  1234.  Sch. 
87.  tab.  1.  and  Yy.  fig.  68.  (Hall.  Helv.  n.  1382.  Rai 
Syn.  420.  n.  16.)  “ Sheaths  elongated,  nearly  as  long  as 

tne  peduncles  ; fpikes  oblong,  very  remote;  glumes  pointed; 
dem  fmooth.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  from  T2  to 
18  inches  high,  nearly  upright,  weak,  bluntly  triangular,, 
or  rather  flattened  on  one  fide  only,  fmooth,  except  fome- 
times near  the  top.  Leaves  fhort,  rather  broad,  flat,  rough 
at  the  edges.  BraEles  limilar  to  the  leaves,  remote  ; fheaths 
moderately  long,  almod  entirely  concealing  the  peduncles. 
Male  fpike  lanceolate,  obtufe  ; glumes  inverfely  egg-fhaptd, 
obtufe,  fharply  keeled,  very  (lightly  pointed.  Female  fpikes 
two  or  three,  feldom  four,  upright,  oblong,  egg-fhaped,  pe- 
duncled ; lower  peduncles  half  as  long  again  as  the  fheath, 
upper  ones  about  its  length  ; glumes  broad,  of  a ruby  hue, 
tipped  with  a fhort  point  ; keel  three  ribbed.  Fruit  longer 
than  the  glumes,  egg-fhaped,  brown,  fmooth,  with  many  uni- 
form ribs.  and  a fhort  cloven  beak  ; digmas  three.  Seed  tri- 
angular, brown,  appearing  granulated,  under  a high  magni- 
fier. A native  of  mardies,  chiefly  near  the  fea,  flowering  in 
June.  I2r.  C.linervis,  Smith.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  v.  p.  268. 
Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  35.  Eng.  Bot.  1235.  Wahlen.  97.  (C. 
di flans,  Lightf.  561.)  “ Sheaths  elongated,  fliorter  than 
the  peduncles  ; ipikes  cylindrical,  remote,  often  compound; 
glumes  pointed  ; fruit  with  two  principal  ribs.”  Larger 
than  the  preceding,  for  which  it  has  been  miflaken  by  many 
botanids.  Stem  a foot  and  a half,  fometimes  three  feet  high. 
ere£t,  firm,  bluntly  triangular,  fmooth,  except  towards  the 
top.  Leaves  upright,  broadifh,  acuminate,  rather  glaucous, 
rough  at  the  edges,  and  on  the  keel.  BraEles  rclembling 
the  leaves,  elongated,  upright,  remote,  with  rather  long 
(heaths.  Male  fpike  attenuated  both  ways,  often  an  inch  and 

half 
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half  long  ; glumes  denfcly  imbricated,  elliptical,  obtufc-,  with 
a fhort  point,  blackifh  ; keel  {harp,  green.  Female /pikes 
three  or  four,  rarely  five,  cylindrical,  erett  ; lower  ones  very 
remote,  on  longer  peduncles,  and  often  compound  or  branch- 
ed at  the  bale  ; all  of  them  fometimes  with  male  flowers  at 
the  top  ; glumes  egg-ihaped,  black,  pointed  ; keel  green, 
fmootb,  except  at  the  point.  Fruit  longer  than  the  glumes, 
egg- fltaped,  fcarcely  beaked,  fmooth,  fhinirrg,  purplish  with- 
in and  at  the  tip,  pale  without,  with  tyo  principal  green  ribs, 
befides  feveral  final  1 ones  running,  longitudinally  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  margin  ; ftigmas  three.  Common  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  generally  undcrftsod, 
flowering  in  June.  122.  C.  fecalina,  Walden.  66.  Willd. 
Schkuhr,  tab.  S.  fig.  65.  “ Spikes  broad  lanceolate  ; pe- 

duncles fheathed ; bradies  long,  foliaceous,  lower  ones  very 
remote  ; fheaths  fltort  ; fruit  oblong,  with  a long  acuminate 
beak,  convex  on  one  fide,  a little  concave  on  the  other, 
prefl'ed  clofe,  ferrate-ciliated  at  the  edges  ; orifice  bifid  ; 
ftigmas  three.”  A native  of  Auftria.  123.  C.  beterofperma, 
Wahlen..  67.  “ Spikes  fomewhat  thread-fnaped,  ftraight  ; 

flowers  fcattered  ; peduncles  fheathed  ; bracies  foliaceous, 
long,  remote  ; fruit  oval-ventricofe,  elongated  at  the  bafe, 
attenuated  at  the  top,  curved  outwards;  orifice  quite  entire  ; 
ftigmas  three.”  A native  of  North  America.  124.  C.juncea, 
Mart.  91.  Scop.  Cam.  0.116,3.  Mich.  Gen.  58.  n.  19. 
<:  Spikes  very  remote  ; male  longer  than  the  females,  which 
are  nearly  ftfiiie  ; fruit  cloven,  triangular,  fmooth  ; feed  tri- 
angular.” Stem  a foot  high.  Leaves  Icarcely  two  lines 
broad.  Upper  female  fpike  fometimes  with  male  flowers  at 
the  tip  ; lower  with  a leaf  longer  than  the  fpike.  125.  C. 
pnnicea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  30.  Mart.  35.  Lam.  57.  Wahlen.  96. 
Schkuhr  93.  tab.  LI.  fig.  ico.  Eng.  Bot.  1J05.  “Sheaths 
elongated,  a >out  half  the  length  of  the  peduncles  ; female 
fpikes  rather  loofe,  diftant  ; fruic  inflated  ; Item  fmooth.” 
Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  from  ic  to  15  inches  high, 
ered,  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  glaucous,  fhort, 
rather  ered,  rough  at  the  edges  and  top  of  the  keel. 
Brafles  foliaceous,  acute,  fhorter  than  the  item  ; fheaths 
long,  furrowed,  pale,  or  yellowifh.  Male  fpikes  one  or 
two,  lanceolate,  acute,  denfe ; glumes  rufty  brown,  ob- 
tufe,  various  in  breadth,  with  a green  keel.  Female 
fpikes  generally  two,  fometimes  with  male  flowers  at  the 
top,  remote,  ered,  on  fltnder  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  the 
fheaths ; glumes  loofely  imbricated,  egg-ftnped,  rufty 
brown,  acute,  awnlefs,  membranous  at  the  edge,  with  a 
green  keel  ; ftigmas  three.  Fruit  egg  fhaped,  longer  than 
the  glumes,  inflated,  bhintifh,  entire,  fmooth,  obfeurely 
ribbed,  of  a light  greenifh,  or  yellowifh  hue.  Seed  fhort, 
triangular,  brown,  frequently  infefted  with  the  difeafe 
called  fmut,  which  turns  it  into  footy  dtift.  Dr.  Smith. 
A native  of  moift  ground,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
126.  C.  recurva,  Mart.  70.  Hudien  p.  413.  2.  Ed.  Fior. 
Dan.  105.  Eng.  bot.  1506.  (C.  glauca  ; Scop.  Carn.  v.  2, 
223.  Pollich  v.  2.  594.  C.  limofa  /3  ; Leers  20 1.  tab.  15. 
fig.  ,3.  C.  flacca  ; Wahlen.  11-7.  Schreb.  Schkuhr  98.  tab. 
G.  P.  ng.  57.  a.  b.  Gram.  cyp.  foliis  cary.ophyllis,  fpicis 
pendulis ; Rai  Syn.  p.  418.  n.  5.  Morif.  §.  8.  tab.  12.  fig. 
14.)  “ Sheaths  fhort  ; female  fpikes  cylindrical,  pendu- 

lous ; fruit  elliptical,  triangular,  voughifh  ; root  creeping.” 
Root  perennial,  fheathed  with  brown  leaks.  Whole  herb 
glaucous.  Stem  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  high,  ered, 
convcxly  triangular,  rough  upwards.  Leaves  fhorter  than 
the  Item,  ered,  broadilh,  flat,  rough-edged.  Bracies  fo- 
baceous,  eredt,  nearly  as  long  as  the  item  ; fheaths  fhort, 
with  a fmall  appendage  on  each  iide.  Male  fpikes  various, 
moftly  folitary,  fometimes  two  perfedly  diftind  and  both 
peduncled,  when  foliiary  often  compound,  with  one  or  two 


fpikelets,  feffile  at  its  bafe-,  glumes  inverf.ly  egg-fhaped, 
blunt,  brown  with  a pale  keel.  Female  fpikes  two  or  time; 

fometirre,  with  male  flowers  at  the  top,  the  upper  one 
fometimes  nearly  feffile,  the  next  on  a longifh  peduncle, 
the  lowed  often  on  a very  long  one  fpringincr  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ftem,  all  at  firft  ered,  afterwards  ner- 
dulous,  cylindrical,  very  denfe  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  fome- 
what pointed,  blackifh,  with  a white  edge  and  yellowifh 
nerve;  ftigmas  three.  Fruit  imbricated,  elliptical,  bluntly 
triangular,  fwelling,  entire,  more  or  lefs  downy  or  rough, 
of  a rufty  green,  foon  becoming  black.  Seed  fhort,  trian- 
gular. Common  on  moift  ground,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  127.  C.  vflulata,  Wahlen.  92.  (C.  atrofufea  ; 
Schkuhr  90.  tab.  Y.  fig.  82.)  “ Spikes  oval  ; peduncles 

naked,  curved  backwards  ; bracies  loofely  fheathing,  fcarce- 
ly foliaceous,  diftant  ; fruit  oval,  acuminate,  flattifh  on  both 
fides,  acutely  angular,  beaked,  black;  orifice  two-toothed; 
ftigmas  three  ; male  fpike  oblong,  recurved.  A native  of 
mountains  in  Sweden,  and  Iceland.  12S.  C.  latfolia, 
Wahlen.  94.  Schkuhr  78.  tab.  M.  fig.  49.  “ Spikes  veiy 

narrow,  rather  loofely  flowered;  peduncles  partly- naked  ■; 
brades  fcarcely  foliaceous,  remote;  fheaths  very  long;  fruit 
elongate-egg-fhaped,  triangular,  curved  outwards  at  the 
tip,  quite  entire ; ftigmas  three,  leaves  very  broad.  A 
native  of  Virginia,  in  the  herbarium  of  Thunberg.  129. 
C.pilnfa,  Wahlen.  9 f Schkuhr  78.  tab.  M.  °fig.  49. 
“ Spikes  linear,  loofely  flowered  ; peduncles  naked  ; brades 
fheathing,  foliaceous,  remote  ; fruit  fomewhat  oval,  acute,; 
orifice  trail  fparent,  two-lobed  ; ftigmas  three;  leaves  cili- 
ated.” A native  of  Moravia.  130.  C.  limofa.  Linn.  Sp 
PI.  27.  Mart.  .32.  Lam.  4.3 . ? Smith  27.  Gooden.  34! 
Wahlen.  122.  Schkuhr  tab.  T t.  fig.  107.  Flora  dan  tab. 
646.  (Cyperoides  fpica  pendula,  breviore,  fquamis  e fpadiceo 
vel  tufeo  rutilante  viridibus ; Scheuchz.  Agr.  443.  tab.  j->. 
fig.  13  ) “ Sheaths  very  fhort,  fcarcely  a”y  ; female  fpikes 

egg-lhaped,  pendulous  ; fruit  elliptical,  compreflld  ; root 
creeping.”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  throwing  out 
fuckers ; fibres  cloathed  with  a thick  dow  n.  Whole  herb 
rather  glaucous.  Stems  afeending,  fcarcely  a foot  hio-h, 
triangular,  ftriated,  rough,  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  linear’ 
narrow,  flat,  fhorter  than  the  ftem,  rough  at  the  edaes, 
fheathed  at  the  bafe  with  brown  feales.  Bracies  ered,  re- 
fembiing  the  leaves  but  fmaller  ; fheaths  brown,  flightlv 
emarginated,  membranous  and  white  at  the  edge.  Maie 
fpike  terminal,  ered,  lajiceolate,  reddilh  brown  ; glumes 
egg  fhaped,  acute.”  Female  one  or  two,  peduncled,  droop- 
ing, finally  pendulous,  egg. fhaped,  many -flowered,  denfe, 
haudfome  ; glumes  broadly  elliptical,  fomevvhac  poi  ted, 
gi een  at  tnc  back,  deep  gold-coloured  at  the  edge;  pedun^ 
cles  very  long,  triangular,  fmooth.  Fruit  imbricated,  a 
little  longer  than  the  glume,  elliptical,  compreffed,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  entire,  fcarcely  beaked  ; ftigmas  three.  .W ellip- 
tical, triangular,  a little  compreffed,  brown.  A native  of 
turfy  bogs  in  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  i-r. 
C.  laxa,  Wahlen.  93.  “ Spikes  oblong-elliptical,  rather 

denfely  flowered,  pendulous;  peduncles  nak-d  ; brades 
foliaceous,  rather  narrow,  remote  ; fheaths  rather  long  ; 
glumes  obtufe,  as  long  as  the  fruit ; fruit  oblong-elliptical, 
rather  obtufe,  triangular,  depreffed  ; angles  obtufe  ; orifice 
very  entire  ; ftigmas  three  ; ftem  flaccid.  A native  of  the 
turfy  bordeis  of  lakes  in  Lapland.  Female  fpikes  fimilsr 
to  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecits.  132.  C.  aefpitofa,  Linn, 
bp.  Plan.  34.  Man.  38.  Smith  42.  Wahlen.  139  En* 
bot.  1507.  Schkuhr  48.  tab.  B b.  fig.  85.  c.  d (Gram 
caryophylleum  ; Dill.  )n  Rai  Syn  p.  418.  n.  6.)  “ Digy- 

nous;  brades  auricled,  not  fheathing  ; fpikes  feffile,  cylin- 
drical, obtufe  ; fruit  permanent.”  Root  creeping,  but  fhort, 

forming 
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forming  denfe,  entangled  tufts.  Stems  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  high,  ered,  acutely  triangular,  roughiih  upwards. 
Leaves  ered,  almoil  as  tall  as  the  ftem,  narrow,  acute,  of 
a bright  not  glaucous  green,  rough  at  the  edges  and  keel. 
Brades  like  the  leaves,  but  much  fmaller,  without  any 
(heath,  accompanied  at  the  bafe  by  a pair  of  round  black 
auricles,  which  are  largeft  in  the  fmaller  brades.  Male 
fpike  almoil  always  folitary,  lanceolate,  ered  ; glumes  brown, 
obtufe,  narrowifti,  with  a green  nerve.  Female fpikes  two 
or  three  ; crowded,  felTiie,  ered,  cylindrical,  (hortilh,  ob- 
tufe ; glumes  elliptical,  obtufe,  clofe-,  black,  with  a green 
nerve.  Fruit  elliptical,  broad,  compreffed,  libbed,  green, 
fmooth,  permanent  after  it  is  ripe ; ftigmas  two.  Seed 
compreffed.  Dr,  Smith.  A native  of  moill  ground  in 
Sweden  and  England,  13,3.  C JlriSda,  Mart.  83.  Gooden. 
40.  Linn.  Tranf.  V.  2.  tab.  21.  tig..  9.  Smith  43.  Wahlen. 
138.  Schkuhr  49.  tab.  V.  fig.  73.  (C.  ctefpitofa  ; Hudf. 
p.  4 r 2 . L'ghtf.  561.  (3.  C.  acuta,  and  Leers  204.  tab.  1 6. 
firr.  1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1400.  on  the  authority  of  Davall.  C. 
data ; Mart.  86.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2344.  Gram,  cyper. 
Rai  Syn.  p.  418.  n.  4.  Loef.  PrufT.  ii6.  tab.  30.)  “ Di- 

gynous ; brades  (lightly  auricled,  not  fhcathing  ; fp'kes 
nearly  feifile,  cylindrical,  elongated,  acute ; fruit  deci- 
duous.” Root  perennial,  creeping.  Whole  herb  rather 
glaucous,  double  the  fize  of  the  preceding.  Stem  about 
two  feet  high,  ered,  (harply  triangular;  rough  upwards. 
Leaves  ered,  ftraight,  fhorter  than  the  item,  rough  on 
the  edges  and  keel ; root -leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  with 
(heaths  fplit  into  threads  after  the  manner  of  open  network. 
Brakes  fimilar  to  the  leaves,  feffile,  ered,  ftraight,  accom- 
panied at  the  bafe  by  two  oblong  auricles  which  foon  dis- 
appear ; (heath  none.  Spikes  on  (hort  peduncles,  ered,  an 
inch  and  hail  or  two  inches  long,  linear-lanceolate,  rather 
pear  together,  very  denfe,  many-flowered  ; all  the  glumes 
elliptic-lanceolate,  o'otufe,  prtfted  clofe,  black,  with  a green 
nerve  ; male  fpikes  often  two ; females  generally  three, 
often  with  male  flowers  at  the  top  ; Itigmas  two.  Fruit 
imbricated,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  comprefleJ,  ribbed,  green, 
fmooth,  deciduous  as  foon  as  ripe.  Seed  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  fpecits.  A native  of  marfhy  places  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  1,34.  C . japonica.  Mart.  40.  Lam.  51. 
Thunb.  flor.  japon.  38.  “ Spikes  moncicous,  peduncled, 

ered  ; female  ones  peduncled,  egg-fhaped  ; male  terminal, 
linear.”  Root  fibrous.  Stem  about  fever,  inches  high,  leafy, 
triangular,  ered,  weak,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  fheath- 
ing,  fmooth,  ered  ; lower  one=  fhorter  than  the  item; 
upper  ones  over-topping  it.  Male  fp  he  terminal,  linear, 
longer  than  the  others.  Female  fpikes  two  or  three,  ered, 
egg-fhaped,  furnifhed  with  brades.  A native  of  the  ifiand 
cf  Niphon,  flowering  in  June.  La  Marck  juft'Iy  obferves, 
that  from  this  defenption  the  fpikes  are  improperly  faid  to 
be  monoieous.  135.  C.  plantafinea,  Lam.  49.  “ Male 

fpike  (hort,  dark  purple ; female  fpikes  remote,  ered. 
Header  ; Item  (heathed,  leaves  ribbed.”  Root-leaves  in  thick 
tufts,  oblong-lanceolate,  flat,  about  an  inch  broad,  ribbed 
like  thofe  of  plantane,  purple  at  their  bafe.  Stem's  (lender, 
ftraight,  jointed,  higher  than  the  leaves,  and  furnifhed  in  all 
their  length  with  numerous  alternate,  naked,  pointed,  pur- 
ple (heaths,  of  which  only  the  lower  terminate  in  fnort 
leaves.  Male  fpike  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  terminal, 
obiong-egg-lhapeu,  ftraight,  nearly  black  or  dark  purple  ; 
glutries  fmooth,  oblong-egg-fhaped.  Female  fpikes  four  or 
five,  ftraight,  very  (lender,  diftant  from  each  other,  on  (hort 
peduncles  which  are  partly  concealed  by  the  (heath  ; glumes 
loofeiy  imbricated,  fmooth,  membranous,  acuminate,  pur- 
plifti  at  the  tip.  Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; cultivated  in  the  open  air  at  Paris,  where  it  flowers 
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early  in  the  fpring.  136.  C.  laxi/lora,  Lam.  Jo.  11  Female 
fpikes  filiform,  axillary,  ered  ; flowers  diftant  ; leaves  flat.” 
Stems  in  a tuft,  from  ftven  to  nine  inches  high,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftraight,  flat,  like  thofe  of  juncus  pilofus, 
fmooth,  two  or  three  lines  broad;  root  haves  fhorter  than 
the  others.  Male  fpike  terminal,  ftraight,  pale  or  yellowifh, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long  ; glumes  lanceolate-egg-fhaped,  mem- 
branous. Female  fpikes  three,  an  inch  long,  alternate, 
axillary,  ftraight,  filiform,  peduncled  ; glumes,  alternate, 
diftant,  mucronate,  -.membranous,  whitifh.  A native  of 
New  York,  Fennfylvania,  and  Virginia,  . 137.  C.  prafna, 
Wahlen.  118.  “ Spikes  on  rather  fhort  peduncles,  li- 

near, elongated  at  the  bafe,  loofe  ; brades  partly  embra- 
cing the  ftem,  foliaceous,  rather  diftant ; glumes  ovstf- 
elliptical,  mucronate  ; fruit  oblong,  depreffed,  pointed  ; 
orifice  two-toothed  ; ftigmas  three  ; ftem  acutely  angular.” 
A native  of  North  America.  138.  C.  lean, ira,  Wahlen.  1 30. 
“ Spikes  peduncled,  (lender,  and  tapering,  zig-zag,  nodding  ; 
brades  partly  embracing  the  ftem,  foliaceous,  diftant,  very 
long  ; glumes  with  a long  diverging  awn,  fruit  fomevvhat 
globular,  pointed  ; orifice  quite  entire  ; ftigmas  three.”  A- 
native  of  Pennfylvania.  139.  C:  Chinenfs , Wahlen.  8S. 
Mart.  93.  Lam.  54.  Retz.  Obf.  Fafc.  iii.  p.  42.  “ Spikes 
ered  ; male  terminal ; female  four,  peduncled  ; fruit  acu- 
minate.” Stem  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  triangular, 
fmooth.  Leaves  longer  than  the  ftem,  rough  at  the  edges. 
Female  fpikes  refembling  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies>  but  are 
upright,  remote,  folitary,  more  (lender,  and  are  each  fur- 
nifhed  with  a (lender  brade  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  fpike. 
A native  of  China.  140.  C.  pfeudo-cyperus,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  32.  Mart.  37.  Lam.  53.  Wahlen.  117.  Smith  26. 
Eng.  Bot.  tab  .242.  Schkuhr  23.  tab.  M m.  fig.  102. 
(Gram.  Cyper.  p.419.  n.  12.  Morif.  §8.  tab.  12.  fig.  5.) 
“ Brades  fcarcely  ftieathing  ; fpikes  cylindrical,  pendulou', 
many-flowered  ; fruit  fpreading,  furrowed,  beaked,  cloven.” 
Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  ered, 
leafy,  (harply  triangular ; rough  at  the  angles;  Leaves 
pale  green,  (heat  iug,  rough  above,  and  at  the  edges. 
Brades  lefs  than  the  leaves,  and  fcarcely  fheathing.  Pedun- 
cles very  long,  triangular,  (lender,  rough,  fometimes  two 
from  a brade.  Spikes  cylindrical,  many-ilowered,  denfe  ; 
male  ered,  red  ; (emale  about  four,  on  peduncles  about 
their  own  length,  greenifh,  at  firft  ered,  but  foon  pendulous  ; 
glumes  egg-fhaped,  wit!)  long,  very . rough  awns.  Fruit 
(preading,  lanceolate,  triangular,  ribbed,  fmooth,  beaked, 
cloven  ; ftigmas  three.  Seed  elliptical,  triangular,  white. 
Not  very  uncommon  in  wet  (hadv  p'aces,  flowering  in  June. 
14 1.  C.  crinita , Lam.  35.  “ Spikes  long,  briftiy,  rather 

pendulous  ; glumes  bri.tly,  feveral  times  longer  than  the 
fruit.”  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  triangular,  leafy.  Leaves 
ftriated,  long,  three  or  four  lines  broad  ; upper  item  outs 
longer  than  the  ftem.  Spikes  about  five  ; male  an  inch  and  an 
half  long,  terminal,  linear,  with  fometimes  a fi-w  female 
flowers  at  the  bafe  ; glumes  narrow,  linear-awl-fhaped, 
yellowifh  or  reddifh  ; females  near  three  inches  long,  alter- 
nate, axillary,  peduncled,  d - oping  ; glumes  very  narrow, 
linear-briftle-fuaped,  ciliated,  fpreading,  much  longer  than 
the  fruit.  Fruit  roundilh-egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  angular, 
(lightly  mucronate.  A native  of  Virginia.  142.  C.  Mi- 
cljeli,  Wahlen.  89.  Holt.  Schkuhr  84.  tab.  P.  and  V v. 
fifi.  59.  (C.  ampullacea,  Wulfen.)  “ Spikes  thickifh, 

(hort ; peduncles  (heathed  ; brades  fomevvhat  foliaceous, 
rather  remote  ; glumes  acuminate,  as  long  as  the  fruit ; fruit; 
broad,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  with  a rather  long  bicufpidate 
beak;  ftigma  three.”  A native  of  Moravia.  143.  C.  xan- 
thophyfa , Wahlen.  73.  “ Spikes  fix-flowered,  very  thick  ; 

peduncles  fomewhat  (heathed  ; brades  foliaceous,  very  re=- 
8 - mote  5, 
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miote  ; Fru't  oblong-conical,  inflated,  beaked,  diverging  ; 
orifice  bifid  ; fligmas  three.  A native  of  North  America. 
144.  C.  folliculata,  Linn.  31.  Mart.  36.  Wahlen.  74. 
Schkuhr  73.  tab.  N.  fig.  52.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  vii.  tab.  9. 
fig.  4.  (Gram.  Cyp.  Ptuk.  Mant.  96.  tab.  419.  fig.  1.) 
“ Spikes  terminal,  peduncled,  male  and  female  ; fruit  awl- 
fliaptd,  the  length  of  the  fpike.”  Stem  two  feet  high, 
triangular.  Leaves  narrow.  Male  fpike  terminal,  oblong, 
peduncled,  accompanied  in  the  fame  axil  by  a female  fpike, 
confifting  of  feven  or  eight  conic-awl-fhapcd,  fpreading,  feed- 
veffels  each  as  long  as  the  fpike  itfelf,  big  with  the  feed, 
Linn.  The  figure  in  the  Linntean  Tranfadlions,  taken  from 
a fpecimen  in  the  pofTeftion  of  Mr.  Rudge,  and  correfpond- 
ing  with  one  in  the  herbarium  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  has  two 
female  fpikes,  as  has  alfo  Plukenet’s  figure,  quoted  by  Lin- 
• riaeus.  Found  by  Kalm  in  Canada.  143*  C.  intumefeens, 
Rudge  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  vii.  p.  97.  tab.  9.  fig. 3-  (C. 

folliculata,  Lam.  4S  ? C.  lurida,  Wahlen.)  “ Female  fpikes 
few  flowered  ; fruit  inflated,  egg-fhaped,  with  a long  pointed 
beak.”  Stem  eredl,  triangular  ; angles  rather  obtufe,  fmooth, 
but  rough  above  the  lower  bradle.  Leaves  longer  than  the 
item,  broad,  dark  green,  rough  at  the  edges  and  on  the 
keel.  Male  fpikes  terminal,  linear,  on  a long  peduncle. 
Female  fpikes  with  loofely  imbricated  flowers  on  very  (hort 
peduncles  ; glumes  oblong-egg-fhaped,  acute,  halt  the  length 
of  the  fruit.  Fruit  oblong-egg-fhaped,  much  inflated,  eredl, 
ftriated,  with  a long  acute  beak,  cloven  at  the  orifice  ; 
fligmas  three.  Seeds  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  fmooth,  acu- 
minate, yellow.  A native  of  Carolina.  146.  C.  pendula, 
Mart.  S7.  Hudf.  p.  41  x.  Gooden.  20.  Smith  21.  Curtis 
Flor.  Lond.  tab.  63.  Schkuhr  85.  tab.  fig.  60.  (C. 

agallachys,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  414.  Ehrt.  Phyt.  n.  19. 
Wahlen.  76.  C.  maxima,  Lam.  36.  Scop.  Carn.  ii. 
n.1166.  Allion.  Flor.  Ped.  n.  2341.  Hall.  Helv.  n.  1396. 
Gram  Cyper.  Rai  Syn.  p.  420.  n.  13.  Morif.  § 8.  tab.  12. 
fig.  4.  Barel.  Icon.  tab.  45.)  “ Sheaths  elongated,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  peduncle  ; fpikes  cylindrical,  very  long, 
nodding  ; fruit  crowded,  egg  fhaped,  acute.”  Root  peren- 
nial, fibrous.  Stan  from  three  to  fix  feet  high,  eredl,  firm, 
leafy,  fmooth,  triangular  ; angles  roughifh  towards  the  top. 
Leaves  broad,  deep  green,  rigid,  hard,  rough  at  the  edges 
and  on  the  keel,  rather  glaucous  underneath.  Bra8.es  folia- 
ceous ; lower  ones  very  long,  hanging  down  in  a curve, 
fheathing ; (heaths  nearly  the  length  of  the  peduncles. 
Spikes  from  five  to  feven,  peduncled,  curvilineally  pendulous, 
cylindrical,  many-flowered,  very  denfe  ; the  higheft  male, 
fometimes  with  female  flowers  at  the  top  ; the  reft  com- 
monly female  ; glumes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  brown,  with 
a green  keel.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  rather  inflated, 
fmooth, ’beaked,  at  length  emarginate  ; fligmas  three.  Seed 
triangular,  brown.  A native  of  woods  and  moift  hedges  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  147. 
C.Jlrigofa,  Mart.  88.  Hudf.  p.  411.  Gooden.  21.  Smith 
22.  Eng.  Bot.  994.  Schkuhr  30.  tab.  N.  fig.  53.  (C. 
leptoflachys,  Mart.  92.  Linn.  Sup.  414.  Ehrt.  Phyt. 
n.  48.  Wahlen.  6S.  Gram.  Cyper.  Rai  Syn.  p.  419.  n.  11.) 
“ Sheaths  elongated,  nearly  equal  to  the  peduncle  ; fpikes 
filiform,  loofe,  a little  drooping  ; fruit  lanceolate,  triangular, 
ribbed.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
eredl,  flender,  leafy,  triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  light 
green,  broadifh,  thin,  rough  on  the  edges  and  keel.  Brafles 
like  the  leaves,  fhorter  than  the  ftem  ; fheath  nearly  as  long 
as  the  peduncle,  crowned  by  a tubular  membrane.  Spikes 
fix  or  eight,  peduncled  ; the  higheft  male,  the-  reft  female  ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  greemfh.  Fruit  lanceolate,  triangular, 
acute,  ribbed,  fmooth,  green  ; fligmas  three.  Seed  ellipti- 
cal, triangular.  A native  of  woods  and  hedges  in  feveral 


parts  of  England,  but  not  common,  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  148.  C.  fylvatica , Mart.  89.  Hudf.  p.  411, 
Gooden.  31.  Smithy.  Flor.  Dan.  424.  Eng.  Bot.  994. 
Schkuhr  94.  tab.  L 1.  fig.  I'oi.  (C.  velicaria,  /•?.  Sp.  Pi. 
C.  drymeia,  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  p.  414.  Ehrt.  Phyt.  11.  58. 
Wahlen.  79.  C.  patula,  Lam.  45.  Pollich.  v.  ii.  597.  C. 
capillaris,  Leers  202.  tab.  15.  fig.  2.  Hall.  Helv.  n.  1395. 
Gram.  Cyper.  Rai  Syn.  p.419.  n.  10.  Morif.  §8.  tab.  1 2. 
fig.  9.)  “ Sheaths  half  the  length  of  the  peduncle  ; fpikes 

flender,  a little  loofe,  drooping  ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  triangular, 
beaked.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  two  or  three  feet 
high,  erect,  leafy,  fmooth,  convexly  triangular.  Leaves 
bright  green,  rough  above,  very  rough  on  the  edges  and 
keel.  Braflcs  like  the  leaves,  with  longer  (heaths.  Spikes 
fix  or  eight,  foon  drooping,  flender,  rather  loofe  ; one,  rarely 
two,  male  ; all  with  flender  peduncles  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  fheath  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  mem- 
branous, white,  with  a rough  green  keel.  Fruit  egg-fhaped, 
triangular,  with  a long  beak,  fmooth,  emarginate  at  the 
tip  ; fligmas  three.  Seed  triangular,  brown.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  preceding  by  the  flrudture  of  its  fruit, 
which  has  three  prominent  angles,  but  no  intermediate  ribs, 
and  ends  in  a long  cloven  beak.  Linnseus  made  it  only  a 
variety,  and  has  celebrated  its  utility  to  the  Laplanders, 
who  ufe  it  carded  and  drefled  as  a wadding  to  protedl  them 
from  cold.  Common  in  woods  and  thickets,  flowering  in 
May  or  June.  149.  C.  depauperata , Mart.  85.  Gooden.  30. 
Wahlen.  S6.  Smith  24.  Eng.  Bot.  1098.  (C.  ventricofa, 

Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  tab.  68.  C.  triflora,  Willd.  Phytog. 
tab.  1.  fig.  2.  Cypefoides,  Morif.  tab.  32.  fig.  5.  C. 
veficariurri  humile,  locuftis  rarioribus,  Tourn.  In  ft.  130.  con- 
firmed by  his  herbarium.)  “ Sheaths  much  fhorter  titan 
the  peduncles;  female  fpikes  dillant,  erect,  few-flowered; 
fruit  inflated,  beaked.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem 
a foot  and  half  high,  eredl,  leafy,  obicurely  trian- 
gular, ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  with  long  (heaths, 
pale  green,  rough  on  the  edges  and  keel.  Bracles 
like  the  leaves,  but  with  fhorter  fheaths  which  clofely 
unfold  the  flender  peduncles  of  the  female  fpikes,  fometimes 
for  a third  part  of  their  length,  and  fometimes  for  more 
than  half.  Male  fpike  terminal,  eredl,  many-flowered,  li- 
near, clofely  imbricated ; glumes  elliptical,  ruil-coloured, 
with  a white  membranous  edge  and  a green  keel.  Female 
fpikes  from  three  to  five,  remote,  loole,  eredl ; peduncles 
triangular,  rough  ; flowers  from  two  to  four  or  five,  eredl  ; 
glumes  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  pointed,  With  a green  keel. 
Fruit  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  ribbed,  fmooth,  rather  long- 
beaked,  with  a membranous  nearly  entire  -orifice,  finally 
becoming  inflated;  fligmas  three.  .Seed  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 
triangular.  A.  native  of  woods  but  rare,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  130.  C.  grifea,  Wahlen.  129.  “ Spikes  on 

naked  peduncles,  with  fix  loofely  fet  flowers  ; bradtes 
fheathing,  long,  foliaceous,  very  remote  ; glumes  cufpidate  ; 
fruit  oblong-oval,  triangular,  rather  acute  ; orifice  quite 
entire  ; fligmas  three.  Native  country  unknown  ; preferved 
in  the  herbarium  of  Swartz.  15 1.  C.  valefiaca,  Wahlen. 
87.  Suter  Flor.  helv.  2.  n.  57.  Schkuhr  tab.  B b b.  fig. 
1 17.  “ Spikes  two-flowered  at  the  bafe,  male  at  the  top  ; 

peduncles  long,  naked,  flaccid  ; bradles  fheathing,  long, 
foliaceous,  remote  ; the  lowed  radical ; fruit  broad,  inverfely 
egg-fhaped,  roundifh,  ending  in  a point ; fligmas  three ; 
male  fpike  flaccid ; leaves  narrow.”  A native  of  Swit- 
zerland. 132.  C.  capillaris , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  28.  Mart.  33. 
Lam.  44.  Smith  23.  Wahlen.  91.  Schkuhr  82.  tab.  O.  fig. 
36.  Flor.  Dan.  168.  Scop.  Carn.  tab.  39.  (Cyperoides  al- 
pinum  ; Seguier.  Veron.  vol.  3.  tab.  3.  fig.  1.)  “ Sheaths 
half  the  length  of  the  peduncles  ; female  fpikes  egg-fhaped, 
2 ~ rather 
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lather  loofe,  -drooling  ; -Trait  acuminate.”  Root  perennial, 
fibrous.  Stem  eredt,  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  round- 
ilh,  ilender,  itriated,  fmooth.  Root  leaves  fometimes  not 
half  the  length  of  the  Item,  narrow,  acute,  fiattifh,  rough 
on  the  edges  towards  the  tip.  Male  fpike  eredt,  linear,  of  a 
filvery-brown  colour,  with  about  ten  flowers.  Female f piles 

two  or  three,  nodding  or  pendulous,  egg-fhaped,  fhort, 
with  fewer  flowers ; all  the  glumes  egg-fhaped,  brown, 
membranous  and  white  at  the  tip.  In  an  early  ilage  of  the 
Lnflorefcence,  all  the  fpikes  feem  to  proceed  almolt  in  an  um- 
bellate form  from  the  fheath  of  a common  bradteal  leaf  which 
involves  half  the  length  of  the  peduncles ; but  as  the  fructi- 
fication advances,  the  Hem  elongates  and  each  appears  with 
its  proper,  but  {hotter,  bradteal  leaf  and  (heath.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  figured  in  Flora  Danica.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  trian- 
gular, acuminate,  a little  inflated  ; (ligmas  three.  Seed  el- 
liptical, acutely  triangular.  A native  of  mountains  in 
Scotland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and 
Atigull.  i 5 j . C . cajluneei,  Wahlen.  90.  “Spikes  thick- 
ifli,  fhort,  rather  denlely  flowered  ; peduncles  long,  naked, 
curved  backwards;  bradtes  loofely  flieathing,  foliaceous, 
dillant  ; glumes  fhort  ; fruit  oblong,  attenuated,  fomewhat 
diverging  ; orifice  one-iobed  ; (ligmas  three  ; leaves  hairy.” 
A native  of  North  America,  preferved  in  the  herbarium  of 
Turner,  1 14-  C.  flexilis,  Radge.  Linn.  Tran.  vol.  7.  11. 
uS.  Tab.  10.  fiy.  1.  “ Female  fpikes  oblong-egg-fhaped, 

pendulous;  fruit  egg-fhaped,  beaks  acuminate.”  Stem  fee- 
ble, triangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  fliorter  than  the  item, 
ciedt,  thin,  hairy  at  the  edges  and  on  the  keel.  Male  /pile 
near  an  inch  long,  terminal,  eredt,  flender.  Female  Jpihes 
three  or  four,  on  long  peduncles,  oblong-egg-Khaped,  finally 
pendulous,  two  near  the  fummit  of  the  Hern  ; the  others  re- 
mote with  longer  bradteal  leaves  ; glumes  fliorter  than  the 
fruit,  egg-fhaped,  acute*  hairy  at,  the  edge.  Fruit  oblong- 
Cgg-fnaped,  beaked,  cloven  ; itigmas  three,  glandular.  Seeds 
egg-fhaped,  triangular,  fmooth.  A native  of  Newfound- 
land. 133.  C.  tenuis , Rudge  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol,  7.  p. 
97.  tab.  9.  fig.  2.)  “ Female  fpikes  filiform,  loofe,  pendu- 

lous ; fruit  oblong,  with  a long-pointed  beak.”  Stem  flen- 
der, feeble,  triangular,  angles  not  rough.  Leaves  longer 
than  the  Hem,  pale  green,  liifpid  at  the  edges.  Male  J pile 
terminal,  erect,  linear.  Female  fpikes  zig  zag,  about  four, 
three  near  the  top  of  the  Hem,  the  other  remote  ; peduncles 
capillary  ; glumes  oblo:  g,  fmooth,  acute,  half  the  length  of 
the  fruit.  Fruit  oblong,  with  a long,  flender,  cloven  beak  ; 
{ligmas  three.  17,6.  C.  acuta , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  75.  Mart.  41. 
Gooden.  43.  Smith  44.  Wahlen.  136.  Schkuhr  33.  tab. 
F f.  fig.  92.  b.  (C.  gracilis,  Curt.  Flor.  Load.  tab.  6 . 
Mart.  96.  C.  veruH  a ; Lam:  Gram,  cyperoides  ni  jus  an- 
guilifoiiuin  ; Rai  Syn.  p.  417.  n.  2.)  “ Digynous  ; fpikes 

filiform  ; drooping  in  flower,  eredl  in  fruit  ; truit  elliptical, 
obtufe,  entire  at  the  orifice.”  Root  perennial,  creeping 
far.  Stem  varying  in  length  with  the  moillure  of  the  litua- 
tion,  fometimes  two  feet  high  and  more,  drooping  at  the 
fummit  when  in  flo.wer,  afterwards  becoming  eredt,  acutely 
triangular;  angles  rough.  Leaves  bright  green,  eredt, 
curved  near  the  tip,  rough  on  the  edges  and  keek  Spikes 
nearly  fefiile,  filiform,  flender,  elongated,  denfe,  many- 
flowered  ; glumes  oblong,  acute,  awnlefs,  black  with  a 
white  nerve  ; male  fpikes  two  or  three  ; female  three  or 
four,  often  with  female  flowers  at  the  top,  the  lower  ones 
at  length  becoming  ped uncled  ; Higmas  two,  white.  Fruit 
imbricated,  elliptical,  obtufe,  comprefied,  ribbed,  green, 
fmooth,  deciduous.  Seed  fmall,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  dou- 
ble-keeled, not  triangular.  Common  on  the  banks  of  ditches 
and  rivers,  flowering  in  May.  J 5 7 - C.  paludofa,  Gooden. 
42.  Smith  43.  Eng.  hot.  S07.  Wahlen.  127.  Sshk.uhr 
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101.  tab.  O <3.  fig.  103*  (C.  acute,  Curt.  Lon.  tab..  &i. 
Hudf.  y.  Lightf.  /?.  verna  y.  Lam  ? Gram,  cyperoides  minus 
anguftifolium,  Dill,  in  Rai  Syn.  p.  418.)  “ Spikes  cylhr- 

drical,  rather  obtufe,  eredt  ; the  female  with  awn-pointed 
glumes  ; the  male  with  blunt  ones  ; fruit  elliptical,  eraar. 
ginate.”  Root  perennial,  creeping  far.  Whole  herb  glau- 
cous. Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  high,  eredl,  acutely 
and  irregularly  triangular  ; angles  very  rough.  Leaves  ra- 
ther broad,  eredt,  rough  on  the  margin  and  keel.  BraSei 
foliaceous,  not  flieathing,  rarely  auricled,  fometimes  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Spikes  cylindrical,  bluntifh,  eredt  ; male 
about  three  ; glumes  oblong,  blunt,  brown,  fliir.ing,  with 
a green  keel ; female  about  three,  on  fhort  peduncles.-  often 
with  male  flowers  at  the  top  ; glumes  lanceolate,  acute, 
often  with  a rough  awn,  brown,  with  a green  keel ; (lig- 
mas three.  Fruit  imbricated,  elliptic-lanceolate,  rather 
acute,  ribbed,  finally  emarginate.  Seed  triangular.  Com- 
mon oh  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  fl  nvering  in  May 
15S.  C.  riparia,  Curt.  Flor.  Loud.  tab.  60.  Gooden.  41, 
Smith  46.  Wahlen.  126.  Eng.  hot. -tab.  579.  Schkuhr  102. 
tab.  q fig.  103.  (C.  acuta,  Hudf.  Lightf.  C.  rufa, 
Lam.  3S.  Cyperoides  aquaticum  maximum;  Mich.  gen. 
57.  n.  to.  jr.  tab.  32.  fig.  67.  Gram,  cvper.  cum  panicu- 
lis  nigris  ; Rai  Syn.  417.  n.  1.  Motif,  tab.  12.  fig.  j .) 
“ Spikes  erecl  ; males  triangular ; females  cylindrical  ; 
glumes  of  both  acuminate  ; fruit  beaked,  forked  at  the 
tip.”  Root  perennial,  widely  creeping,  thick.  Stem  three 
feet  high,  eredt,  firm,  acutely  triangular;  angles  very  rough, 
cutting  like  a fine  faw.  Leaves  broad,  eredt,  deep  green 
above,  a little  glaucous  underneath,  rough  on  the  edges 
and  keel.  Br-aehs  foliaceous.  longer  than  ilte  Item,  a little 
flieathing;  fheaths  often  with  rounded,  pale  auricle's.  Male 
fpikes  from  three  to  five,  eredt,  triangular,  acute,  dark 
brown  ; glumes  lanceolate,  acuminate  or  awned,  brown  ; 
with  a keel  of  the  fame  colour.  Female  fpikes  three  or  four, 
eredt,  more  or  lefs  peduiicLd,  cylindrical,  often  with  male 
flowers  at  the  top  ; glumes  egg-fhaped,  leflening  fuddenly 
into  a rough -awn,  brown  with  a palifh  keel;  Sigmas  three. 
Fruit  imbricated,  rather  fpreading,  egg-fliapel,  inflated, 
with  many  ribs  and  a fhort  cloven  beak.  Seed  triangular, 
fmall,  white.  Common  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Tne  lad  three  fpecies  which  appear  to 
have  been  confounded  by  Linnaeus  and  moll  other  botanifts, 
were  fir  IF  clearly  diflinguilhed,  and  their  fpecific  differences 
fettled  by  Mr.  Curtis.  139.  C.  geminata,  Wahlen.  116. 
Schkuhr  53.  tab.  W.  p.  fig. '73.  “ Spikes  in  pairs,  01* 

long  peduncles,  cylindrical,  pendulous  ; males  fcveral  ; 
bradtes  embracing  the  Hem,  foliaceous,  long,  dillant  ; fruit 
ovate-globular,  pointed  ; fligmas  three.”  A native  of  New 
Zealand?  Foifler.  160.  C.  Michdlana , Smith.  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  3.  p.  27 o.  Flor.  brit.  47.  (Cyperoides,  Mich, 
gen.  Cz.  tab.  32.  fig.  12.)  “ Spikes  eredt,  cylindrical; 

female  ones  peduncled  ; all  the  glumes  obtufe,  awnlefs ; 
fruit  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  very  obtufe.”  Stem  eredl, 
a foot  or  a foot  and  half  high,  t:  iangular,  ftriated, 
fcarcely  rough.  Leaves  eredl,  acuminate,  rough  at  the 
edges,  with  a fmoothifh  keel.  BraEles  foliaceous,  eredl, 
longer  than  the  flem,  fcarcely  flieathing,  auricled  at  the 
bafe ; auricles  large,  rounded,  connate,  brown,  pale  at  the 
tip.  Spikes  cylindrical,  rather  obtufe,  eredl;  males  three  or 
four,  nearly  fefiile,  flender;  glumes  very  obtufe,  awnlefs, 
glancous-green,  with  a thin,  membranous,  white  edge;  fe- 
males two,  on  long  peduncles,  rather  thick,  the  upper  one 
with  male  flowers  at  the  top,  the  lower  one  fometimes  com- 
pound at  the  bafe  ; glumes  elliptical,  very  obtufe,  awnlefs, 
brown,  with  a white  membranous  edge,  and  a yel’owifh 
blunt  keel ; fligmas  three.  Fruit  much  fhorter  than  the 
4 D glumes, 
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glumes,  invcrfefy  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  dilated,  almoft 
fiblefs,  fmooth,  greenifh,  very  blunt  at  the  top,  undivided. 
See d triangu  ar,  fhort,  brown,  with  pale  angles,  rtfembling 
that  of  C.  recurva,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  but  differs 
in  its  numerous  male  fpikes,  and  in  its  fruit,  which  is  very 
fmooth,  fhorter  than  the  glumes,  compreffed,  and  not  at  all 
gibbous.  Found  by  profeffor  James  Beattie  jun.  near  Aber- 
deen : before  that  time  it  had  been  obferved  only  by  Mi- 
cheli,  whofe  figure  had  long  been  a Humbling  block  to 
botanills.  It  has  been  found  fince  in  Yorkfhire  near 
Beverley  and  Ripon.  161.  C.  lavigata,  Smith.  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  v.  p.  272.  Flor.  brit.  48.  Eng.  bot.  1,587. 
Wahlen.  80.  (C.  patula,  Link.  Schkuhr  97.  tab.  Bbb, 

fig.  116.  C.  mthiopica,  Schkuhr  91.  tab.  Z.  fig.  S3.) 
“ Spike-s  cylindrical;  female  one  peduncled  ; (heaths  very 
long;  glumes  pointed;  fruit  triangular,  witha  cloven  beak.” 
Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  eredt,  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  triangular,  perfectly  fmooth,  leafy  below.  Leaves 
eredt,  broadifh,  bright  green,  fmooth,  with  long  (heaths. 
BraEles  foliaceous,  eredl,  higher  than  the  Hem,  acuminate, 
the  upper  ones  rough  at  the  edges,  lower  o.-ies  only  at  the 
tip  ; (heaths  of  the  lower  o les  very  long,  but  fhorter  than 
the  peduncles;  of  the  upper  ones  fometirnes  very  (hort. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  elongated,  acute,  (lender,  eredt  ; males 
often  two,  glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  often  pointed  ; females 
two  or  three,  on  long,  capillary,  very  fmooth  peduncles  ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  pointed,  rufi-coloured,  green  on  the 
back,  rough  at  the  point ; ftigmas  three.  Fruit  longer 
than  the  glumes,  lanceolate,  triangular,  a little  fpreading, 
ribbed,  not  inflated,  green,  fmooth  ; leffening  into  a com- 
prefftd,  deeply  cloven  beak.  Seed  filling  the  tunic,  triangular, 
fhort,  brown,  pedicelled.  FiiJJ  found  in  Great  Britain  by 
Mr.  Mackay,  near  Glafgow.  It  has  fince  been  gathered  in 
-various  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Schkuhr  had  it  from 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  therefore  named  it,  but  asDr.  Smith 
obferves,  not  happily,  tethiopica.  162.  C.  trlfida,  Wahlen. 
123.  Cavanilles  Icon.  vol.  v.  tab.  463.  “ Spikes  nearly  feflile, 
fomewhat  lanceolate,  very  thick ; males  feveral ; bradtes 
partly  embracing  the  ftem,  foliaceous,  broad  and  long,  ra- 
ther diltant ; glumes  rather  long,  truncate,  retufe,  with  a 
long  ciliated  awn  ; fruit  oblong-egg-fliaped,  two-toothed  ; 
ftigmas  three.”  A native  of  Falkland  Iflands.  163.  C.  ve- 
ficarla , Maft.  42.  Lam.  /3.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  36.  Smith  49, 
Wahlen.  124.  Flor.  Dan.  647.  Eng.  hot.  779.  Schkuhr 
103.  tab.  S f.  fig.  106.  (C.  inflata,  Hudf.  Lightf.  Gram, 
cyper.  Dill,  in  Rai  Syn.  n.  14.  Morif.  tab.  12.  fig.  6. 
“ Female  fpikes  cylindrical,  fhortifh,  nearly  fefiile  ; {heaths 
none ; fruit  inflated,  beaked,  cloven.”  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Stem  eredt,  two  feet  high,  triangular,  with  very 
fharp  and  rough  angles.  Leaves  eredt,  bright  green,  nar- 
row, acuminate,  rough  at  the  edges.  BraSes  foliaceous, 
higher  than  the  ftem,  feffife,  without  (heaths.  Male  /plies 
from  one  to  three,  filiform,  (lender,  acute  ; glumes  linear- 
lanceolate,  rather  acute.  Female  /plies  three  or  four,  nearly 
feffile,  rather  fpreading,  cylindrical,  about  an  inch  long, 
obtufe ; glumes  lanceolate,  or  linear  lanceolate,  acute, 
brown,  with  a green  keel  ; ftigmas  three.  Fruit  thickly 
ranged  in  feveral  rows,  fpreading,  longer  than  the  glumes, 
egg-fliaped,  acuminate,  ribbed;  inflated,  very  fmooth,  yel- 
lowifh,  and  (hining  when  ripe,  cloven  at  the  tip.  Seed  fmall, 
triangular,  (hort,  feffile,  crowned  with  the  long  permanent 
ftyle,  deprived  of  its  Itigmas.  A native  of  mar(hy  ground, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  countries,  flowering  in  May.  /3.  C. 
plumbed,  Wahlen.  “Spikes  thick;  bradtes  foliaceous, 
very  long,  a little  remote ; feales  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  a 
point  longer  than  the  fruit  ; fruit  Oval-ovate,  acuminate  ; 
orifice  forked.”  A native  of  Caucafus,  in  the  herbarium  of 


Swartz.  164.  C.  amputlacea,  Mart,  97.  Gooden.  44. 
Smith  30.  Wahlen.  125.  Schkuhr  104.  tab.  T t.  fig.  107. 
(C.  veficaria,  Lam.  59.  a..  Hudf.  Lightf.  C.  roftrata,  Dr. 
Stokes  in  Withering  Ed.  2.  Sibthorp.  Abbot.  Gram,  cyp, 
Rai  Syn.  p.  419.  n.  9.  Morif.  tab.  12.  fig.  8.)  “ Female 

fpikes  cylindrical,  elongated,  nearly  feffile;  (heaths  none; 
fruit  inflated,  with  a linear,  cloven  beak.”  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Stem  0 redt,  fometirnes  two  feet  high,  triangular; 
angles  fmooth  below,  rough  above  the  loweft  fpike.  Leaves 
eredt,  narrow,  glaucous,  acute,  rough  at  the  edges  and  on 
the  keel  near  the  tip.  Baades  foliaceous,  eredt,  narrow, 
the  loweft  often  overtopping  the  ftern  ; (heaths  none.  Male 
/plies  two  or  three,  rather  remote,  filiform,  acute  ; glumes 
elliptic-lanceolate,  blunt,  brown,  membranous  at  the  edge, 
with  a yellow  keel.  Female  /plies  two,  rarely  three,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  thofe  of  veficaria,  arid  much  more 
(lender,  blunt,  lower  ones  on  (hort  peduncles  ; glumes  more 
acute  than  thofe  of  the  male  ; fiigmas  three.  Fruit  imbri- 
cated, fpreading,  longer  than  the  glumes,  almoft  globular, 
inflated,  ribbed,  fmooth,  yellowifh,  with  a linear  cloven 
beak.  dAr/ final],  elliptical,  triangular,  feffile,  tipped  with 
the  long  llyle.  Common  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties,  more  rare  in  the  fouth,  flowering  in  May.  16/ 
C.  rotundala,  Wahlen.  78.  (C.  globularis,  Vahl.  Schkuhr 
71.  tab.  G g.  fig.  93.)  “ Spikes  on  (hort  peduncles,  oval; 

bradtes  fomewhat  foliaceous,  diftant ; (heaths  very  (hort  ;. 
glumes  nearly  as  long  as  the  fruit,  obtufe  ; fruit  fome- 
what globular,  fhining,  acuminate,  fomewhat  twp-lipped; 
ftigmas  three;  ftem  round;  leaves  convolute.”  A na- 
tive of  fub-Alpine  mountains  in  Lapland.  166.  C.  /«.- 
mlla,  Mart.  44.  Lam.  43.  (Wahlen.  71.  Thunb.  Flor. 
Jap.  39.  Schkuhr  tab.  Y y.  fig.  112.)  “Male  fpikes  two, 
terminal,  feffile;  female  two,  peduncled,  oblong,  eredt.1* 
Stem  very  (hort,  fcarcely  any.  Leaves  linear,  attenuated, 
convolute,  fmooth.  Male  /plies  linear  ; the  lower  one  half 
the  length  of  the  other.  Female  /plies  fmooth.  Fault  fmooth, 
inflated,  egg-fhaped,  beaked ; ftigmas  three.  Scarcely  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  C.  veGcaria,  except  by  its  almoft  total; 
want  of  a ftem,  the  fpikes  appearing  to  rife  diredtly  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  A native  of  Japan.  167.  C„ 
hirta,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  37.  Mart.  43.  Lam.  61.  Wahlen. 
70.  Smith  51.  Eng.  bo.t.  684.  Schkuhr  105.  tab.  U u. 
fig.  108.  (Gram,  cyper.  Rai  Syn.  p.418.  n.  7.  Morif.  tab, 
12.  fig.  10.)  “ Hairy  ; fpikes  (hort,  cylindrical,  remote, 

(heaths  nearly  as  long  as  the  peduncle;  glumes  awned  fruit 
hairy.”  Root  perennial,  creeping  far,  with  downy  fibres. 
Stem  about  two  feet  high,  acutely  triangular;  angles  rough. 
Leaves  fcarcely  fo  tall  as  the  ftem,  eredt,  flat,  acuminate, 
mod  hairy  underneath,  rough  at  the  edges ; (heaths  long,, 
generally  very  hairy  upwards,  but  in  watery  places-  they 
fometirnes  become  fmooth.  Bracles  like  the  leaves,  as  long 
as  the  ftem  ; (heaths  hairy,  inclofing  nearly  the  whole  pe- 
duncle. Male  /plies  two,  rather  remote,  unequal  in  fize, 
lanceolate  ; glumes  egg-fliaped,  pointed,  brown,  hairy  on 
the  outfide,  with  a yellow  keel.  Female  /plies  three,  re- 
mote, peduncled,  eredt,  cylindrical,  (hort,  rather  loofe  j 
glumes  fmooth,  egg-fliaped,  with  long  awns,  a broad  mem- 
branous white  edge  and  green  keel.  Fruit  loofely  imbri- 
cated, egg-ffiaped,  acute,  ribbed,  hairy  on  both  (ides, 
fomewhat  beaked,  deeply  cloven  ; ftigmas  three.  Seed  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  triangular,  tipped  with  the  permanent 
ftyle.  Common  in  marlhy  ground  ; flowering  in  May  and 
June.  168.  C. /a/ciculata,  Wahlen.  128.  Link  Flor.  Luf. 
Schkuhr  99.  tab.  Z z.  fig.  114.  “ Spikes  nearly  feffile, 

linear  ; males  feveral ; bradtes  partly  embracing  the  ftem, 
foliaceous,  long ; glumes  elliptical,  long ; fruit  oval, 
heaked,  ciliated  at  the  edges;  orifice  fomewhat  divided; 

2 ftigmaa 
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ftigmas  three. ” A native  of  Portugal.  169.  C.  jlli/unm jx 
.T j inn.  Sp.  PI.  23 . Mart,  2 7.  Smith.  52.  Wahlen.  77. 
Schkuhr  69.  tab.  K.  lig.  47.  (C.  tomentofa,  Lightf.  Hud- 
fon.  C.  hirta,  Flor.  dan.  tab.  379.  excltifive  of  tiie  feparate 
fpike,  which  is  C.  hirta.)  “ Spikes  egg-fliaped  ; (heaths 
nearly  as  long  as  the  peduncles ; glumes  pointed  ; fruit 
downy  ; leaves  channelled,  fmooth.”  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Whole  herb  fmooth.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft, 
(lender,  round,  fmooth,  tudi-like,  except  towards  the  top, 
where  it  often  has  three  rough  angles.  Leaves  upright, 
ftraight,  narrow,  channelled,  without  any  fharp  keel,  pointed, 
rough  at  the  edge.  BraBes  like  the  leaves,  overtopping  the 
ftem  ; (heaths  (hort,  but  nearly  as  long-  as  the  peduncles, 
furmounted  by  fmall  auricles.  Male  /pikes  two,  rarely 
one,  rather  remote,  unequal  in  fr/.e,  lanceolate  ; glumes 
elliptic-oblong,  rather  acute,  blackifh,  with  a yellow 
nerve.  Female  /pikes  two,  rarely  one,  rather  remote,  egg- 

fhaped,  ereft;  glumes  like  thofe  of  the  male,  but  often 
(lightly  awned,  fmooth.  Fruit  imbricated,  egg-fhaped, 
ribbed,  blackifti,  clothed  with  (liort,  tawny  down,  ending  in 
a (hort  cloven  beak  ; fligmas  three,  Seed  elliptical,  triangular, 
terminated  by  the  (hort  ftyle.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  we  are 
almoft  entirely  indebted  for  the  fpecific  characters  and  de- 
feriptions  of  all  the  Britilh  fpecies.  A native  of  England 
and  Scotland,  but  rather  rare,  flowering  in  June.  170,  C. 
gigantea*  Rudge  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  vii.  p.  99.  “ Male 

(pikes  round,  ereft  ; females  larger,  turgid,  fruit  inflated,  glo- 
bular, beaked,  acuminate, fpreading.”  Stem  ereft,  (triated,  tri- 
angular, fmooth.  Leaves  broad,  dark  green  much  longer  than 
the  ftem,hifpidat  the  edges  and  on  the  keel,  ribbed ; fpaces  be- 
tween the  ribs  knotty.  Male/pikes  three  ; two  upper  ones  near 
together;  lower  one  more  diltant ; glumes  denfely  imbricated. 
Female /pikes  three,  far  exceeding  in  fize  thofe  of  every  other 
fpecies  ; the  upper  one  a little  incurved,  feflile  ; the  others  al- 
ternate, peduncled,  pendulous  ; flowers  loofely  imbricated, 
divaricated;  glumes  oblong-egg- fhaped,  awned,  keeled, 
white  and  tender  at  the  edge,  half  as  long  as  the  fruit. 
Fruit  globular,  much  inflated,  {triated,  loofely  imbricated, 
divaricated,  beaked  with  a long  awn ; orifice  with  two 
teeth;  fligmas  three;  feed  triangular,  fmooth.  A native 
of  Carolina.  17 1.  C.  paleacea,  Wahlen.  131.  Schreb. 

in  Muhlem.  Aft.  Amenc.  ? “Spikes  cylindrical;  males  fe- 
veral  ; peduncles  long,  reclined  ; braftes  partly  embracing 
the  ftem,  foliaceous,  diltant ; glumes  terminated  by  a long 
ferrated  point ; fruit  roundifli,  pointed  ; orifice  emarginate  ; 
ftigmas  two  ; ftem  lax.”  A native  of  North  America.  172. 
C.  maritima,  Wahlen.  132.  Flor.  dan.  704.  Schkuhr  tab. 
W.  fig.  74.  “ Spikes  on  long  peduncles,  pendulous,  cylin- 

drical ; males  feveral ; braftes  partly  embracing  the  ftem, 
foliaceous,  diftant ; glumes  with  long  points ; fruit  nearly 
orbicular,  pointed  ; orifice  emarginate  ; ftigmas  two  ; leaves 
broadifh.”  A native  of  the  fea  coaft  in  Norway.  173.  C. 
cu/pidata,  Wahlen.  133.  “ Spikes  on  (hortifh  peduncles, 

oblong-cylindrical  ; braftes  partly  embracing  the  item,,  foli- 
aceous,  fomewhat  diftant,  remote  from  the  male  fpike ; 
glumes  with  rather  long  points ; fruit  fomewhat  orbicular, 
pointed  ; orifice  emarginate  ; fligmas  two  ; leaves  foft,  a 
little  incurved  at  the  edges.”  A native  of  muddy  (bores  in 
Norway.  174.  C.  salina,  Wahlen  134.  “Spikes  on 
(hortifh  peduncles,  oblong-cylindrical ; braftes  partly  em- 
bracing the  ftem,  foliaceous,  rather  remote  ; fruit  fomewhat 
orbicular,  rather  large,  pointed  ; orifice  emarginate  ; ftig- 
mas two  ; leaves  foft,  incurved  at  the  edges  5 (heaths  very 
long,  nearly  equal.”  A native  of  the  fea-coaft  of  Norway. 
175.  C.  aquatilis,  Wahlen.  135.  “Spikes  on  (hort  pe- 
duncles, fomewhat  linear,  thickened  and  ciub-fttaped  above  ; 
braftes  partly  embracing  the  ftem,  foliaceous,  long,  rather 
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femote  ; fruit  fomewhat  lenticular,  rather  fmall,  pointed , 
orifice  quite  entire  ; ftigmas  two  ; ftem  firm,  obtufeiy  angu- 
lar ; leaves  ftiff,  incurved  at  the  edges;  the  lowed  fiieath 
rather  fhorter.”  A native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Lapland. 
/•>.  nardifolia.  “ Spikes  nearly  feflile,  (hort ; male  linear  ; 
braftes  foliaceous,  diftant ; glumes  rounded,  rather  thick, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  fruit  ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  flattilli  on 
both  deles,  rather  acute ; orifice  protruded  ; leaves 
very  narrow,  fomewhat  convolute.”  A native  of  alpine 
marflies  in  Lapland.  176.  C.  hi/pida , Wahlen.  137. 
Schkuhr  51.  tab.  8.  fig.  64.  “ Spikes  nearly  feflile,  cylin- 

drical, very  denfely  flowered;  males  feveral ; braftes  partly 
embracing  the  ftem,  foliaceous,  long,  rather  remote  ; glumes 
as  long  as  the  fruit,  mucronate  ; fruit  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 
hifpid  at  the  edges,  with  a fomewhat  two-toothed  tip  ; 
ftigmas  two  ; leaves'broad.”  A native  of  Barbary. 

Carex  litbo/perma ; Linn.  Syft.  nat.  See  Scleria 
Flagellum. 

Carex,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  fituate  in  the  Perflan  gulf. 

CAREY,  Henry,  in  Biography,  a poet  and  mufician, 
who,  perhaps,  among  philofophers,  men  of  fcience,  and  ar- 
tifls  of  the  firft  clafs,  may  be  deemed  fomewhat  too  facetious 
to  be  allowed  a record  here.  But  as  he  had  the  power  of 
exciting  mirth  without  profligacy,  indecorum,  or  licentiouf- 
nefs,  which  none  of  his  buffoon  predeceffors,  fuch  as  Cor- 
nyflie,  Coryat,  Tom  Brown,  Tom  d’Urfy,  George  Alex- 
ander Stevens,  &c.  could  do  ; vve  think  that,  at  lead  as 
long  as  many  of  his  works  are  dill  in  ule,  be  (hould  not  be 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  For  though  he  was  riot 
a deep  mufician,  or  a great  poet,  he  had  genius  and  abilities 
in  both  thefc  arts  (ufficient  to. filtered  and  amufe  the  public 
by  his  production?,  if  not  in  a fublime  manner,  y 1 1 in  a way 
not  difgraceful  to  himfelf,  or  his  admirers.  This  being  pre- 
mifed  as  an  apology  for  the  hero  of  this  article,  and  for  his 
biographers,  we  (hall  proceed  to  detail  the  principal  events  of' 
his  profeffional  life. 

Of  his  birth  and  parentage  we  know  nothing  ; and  of  his 
education  arc  only  certain  that  he  was  not  a regular  bred 
mufician.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  he  had  his  firft 
leflons  from  a German  of  the  name  of  Witchinfon  Leknert , 
that  Rofcingrave  had  been  kind  to  him  ; and  that  lie  was,'  in 
fome  fort,  a difciple  of  Gemminiani.  But  the  refult  of  all 
thefe  inftruftions  did  not,  as  his  friend  Lampe,  a man  of 
truth,  ufed  to  fay,  enable  him  to  make  a bafe  to  his  own 
ballads. 

Poor  Carey  has  been  under-rated  by  his  biographers,  in 
ranking  him  as  a man  of  humour,  a writer  of  ballads,  and  an 
inventor  of  melodies,  below  Tom  D’Urfy.  Corey’s  humour 
may  fometimes  be  low,  but  it  was  never  grofs  or  immoral  ; 
and  d’Urfy’s  was  nothing  elfe.  For  in  the  fix  volumes  of 
“ Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,”  there  is  fcarccly  an  innocent 
for.g  to  be  found. 

The  firft  vve  hear  of  Carey  was,  that  he  produced  two 
farces  in  the  year  1715,  one  of  which,  the  Contrivances,  is 
faid  in  the  Biographiu  Dramalica. , to  be  a very  entertaining 
piece,  which  had  good  fuccefs  in  its  day.” 

In  1730,  it  appears,  that  when  Mi/s  Rafter , aftei  wards 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clive,  firft  appeared  on  the  liage  of 
Drury-Lane  as  a finger,  it  was  at  the  benefit  of  Harry 
Carey,  who  feerns  to  have  been  her  finging-mafter.  The 
manner  fin  which  this  benefit  was  announced  in  the  Daily 
P/1,  December  3d,  is  fo  Angular  that  we  (hall  tranferibe  the 
paragraph  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers.  After  nam- 
ing the  play,  which  was  Greenwich  Park,  and  the  additional 
entertainments  of  tinging  ; particularly  a dialogue  of  Purcell 
by  Mr.  Gftrey  and  Mifs  Rafter,  and  a cantata  of  Mr.  Carey’s 
by  Mifs  Rafter,  there  is  an  apology  from  Oareys  for  “ the  tra- 
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gedy  of  half  an  aft”  not  being  performed ; but  a promife  is 
made  of  indemnification  by  the  entertainments  between  the 
acts.  The  editor  of  the  paper  then  adds  ; “ but  at  our 
friend  Harry  Carey’s  benefit  to-night,  the  powers  of  itnilic, 
poetry,  and  painting,  affemble  in  his  behalf,  he  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  three  filter  arts  : the  body  of  muficians  meet  in 
the  Haymarket,  whence  they  march  in  great  order,  pre- 
ceded by  a magnificent  moving  organ,  in  form  of  a pageant, 
accompanied  bv  all  the  kinds  of  mufical  inftruments 
ever  in  ufe  from  Tubal  Cain  to  this  day  ; a great  mul- 
titude of  book'fellers,  authors,  and  printers,  form  themfelves 
into  a body  at  Tempk-bar,  whence  they  march  with  great 
decency  to  Covent-garden,  preceded  by  a lictle  army  of 
printers’  devils,  with  their  proper  inftruments  : here  the  two 
bodies  of  mufic  and  poetry  are  joined  by  the  brothers  of  the 
pencil  ; when,  after  taking  fome  refrefhment  at  the  Bedford 
Arms,  they  march  in  foletnn  proceffion  to  the  theatre, 
tun  id  If  an  innumerable  crowd  of  fpeftators.” 

Poetry  and  mufic,  in  high  antiquity,  formed  but  one  pro- 
Peffion,  and  many  have  been  the  lamentations  of  the  learned 
that  thefe  filler  arts  were  ever  feparated.  Honell  Harry 
Carey  and  Jean  Jaques  Roufieau  are  the  only  bards  in  mo- 
dern times  who  have  had  the  addrefs  to  reconcile  and  Unite 
them.  The  Homjl  ITorlJhiyeman  of  Carey  and  the  Devin  du 
Village  of  Roufieau  are  indifputable  proofs  that  popular 
it  rains,  at  leail,  if  not  learned  and  elegant  mufic,  may  be 
produced  by  the  writer  of  a dramatic  poem.  Carey,  with- 
out mufical  learning,  invented  many  very  pleafing  and  natu- 
ral melodies,  which  neither  obfeured  the  fenfe  of  the  words,, 
nor  required  much  fcience  to  hear.  But  either  from  the 
ambition  of  the  finger,  or  expectations  of  the  audience,  mu- 
iic  is  not  buffered  to  remain  fimple  long  upon  the  ftag,e ; and 
the  more  plain  and  ancient  the  melodies,  the  more  they  are 
to  be  embellifhed  by  every  new  performer  of  them.  The 
tunes  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  will  never  appear  in  their  origi- 
nal iimple  garb  again. 

In  1732,  he  produced  the  words  of  two  ferious  operas  ; 
Amelia  and  Teraminta.  The  firll  of  thefe  was  fet  by  Lampe, 
and  the  fecond  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  Handel’s  diiciple, 
friend,  and  fucctffor,  in  fuperincend'ing  the  performance  of 
oratorios.  - 

In  1734  his  mock  tragedy  of  half  an  aft,  called  Chronon- 
hotanthologns,  was  firll  performed  at  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  ; a piece  of  humour  that  will  always  be  in  fea- 
fon,  as  long  as  extravagance  and  bombaft  {hall  dare  to  tread 
the  (lage. 

In  T/36,  and  for  feveral  fubfequent  years,  his  little  En- 
glifh  opera,  entitled  The  Honejl  Torkjhireman,  was  alrooft 
always  in  conftant  run. 

The  year  1 7 j 7 was  rendered  memorable  at  Covent  gar- 
den theatre  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  burlefque  opera  of  the 
Dragon  of  Wautley , written  bf  Carey,  and  fet  by  Lampe, 
after  the  Italian  manner.”  This  excellent  piece  of  hu- 
mour had  run  twenty-two  nights,  when  it  was  Hopped,  with 
all  other  public  amufements,  by  the  death  of  her  Majefty 
Oueen  Caroline,  November  20th,  but  was  refumed  again  on 
the  opening  of  the  theatres  in  January  following,  and  fup- 
ported  as  many  reprelentations  as  the  Beggar's  Opera  had 
done,  ten  years  before.  And  if  Gay’s  original  intention  in 
writing  his  mufical  drama  was  to  ridicule  the  opera,  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan  was  not  fo  happy  as  that  of  Carey  ; in 
which  the  mock  heroic,  tuneful  morrfter,  recitative,  fplendid 
habits,  and  (Ivle  of  mufic,  all  confpired  to  remind  the  audience 
of  what  they  had  ficen  and  heard  at  the  lyric  theatre,  more 
effeftually  than  the  molt  vulgar  ftreet  tunes  could  do  ; and 
much  more  innocently  than  the  tricks  and  tranfaftions  of 
the  moll  abandoned  thieves  and  proilitutes-  Lampe’s  mufic 


to  this  farcical  drama,  was  not  only  excellent  fifty  years  ago,, 
but  is  {till  modern  and  in  good  taile. 

In  1738  Margery,  or  the  Dragonefs  ; a fequel  to  the  Dra- 
gon of  IV anti ’ey,  written  with  equal  humour,  and  as  well  fet 
by  Lampe,  came  out  ; but  had  t^e  fate  of  all  ftquels. 
When  the  novelty  of  a fubjeft  is  faded  away,  and  the  cha- 
rafters  have  been  developed,  it  is  difficult  to  revive  the 
curiolity  of  the  public  about  perfons  and  things  of  which, 
opinions  are  already  formed.  The  Dragonefs  appeared  but 
few  nights,  and  was  never  revived. 

Nancy , or  the  parting  I. overs,  was  produced  after  thefe, 
and  likewife  fet  by  Lampe ; but  the  occafionaf  fongs 
and  cantatas  which  he  wrote  and  fet  to  nnrfic  himfelf,  are 
innumerable.  His  burlefque  birth-day  ode,  turned  the  odes 
of  Cibber  into  ridicule  as  efteftually  as  Pope’s  Dunciad" 
could  do.  And  his  ballad  of  Sally  in  our  Alley,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  praifed  by  Addifon  for  the  poetry,  and  Gem- 
miniani  for  the  tune.  But  though  poor  Carey  was  a fuc- 
cefsful  poet  and  mufician,  he  was  always  indigent  and  heavy 
en  the  hands  of  his  friends.  He  feems  to  have  been  pro- 
feflionally  sftive,  he  taught  mufic  at  fmall  boarding  fchools 
and  private  houfes  upon  low  terms,  and  had  no  particular- 
vice  or  extravagance  laid  to  his  charge  ; but  whether  his  em- 
barrafied  circumftances,  domeltic  unhappinefs,  the  malignity 
of  rival  but  lefs  fuccefsful  writers,  or  from  whatever  caul'e,  in 
a fit  of  infanity  or  defpondency,  061.  4,  1 7 4.3. » at  his  houfe  in 
Warner  Street,  Cold  bath  fields,  he  terminated  with  a cord 
a life  which  he  had  innoxioufly,  and  not  ufefefsly,  fpent. 

This  precife  date  of  his  fatal  cqtaftrophe  totally  invalidates 
the  claims  that  have  been  made  of  late  by  his  ion  for  the 
honour  of  having  written  and  fet  the  Ipyal  and  national  fong 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  God  fave  great  George 
our  King!  which  we  have  cogent  reafons  to  believe  was 
written  for  king  James  II.  while  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
hovering  over  the  coaft.  And  when  he  became  king,  who 
durlt  own  or  fing  it  ? We  are  certain,  that  in  1745,  when 
Dr.  Arne  harmonized  it  for  Drury  lane  theatre,  and  C.  B. 
for  Covent-garden,  the  original  author  of  the  melody  was 
wholly  unknown. 

CAJCEyk,  chicken,  or  goofs,  Mother , in  Ornithology.  See 
P a o ce  LrL  aria  giganlea. 

CARFA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia;  176  miles- 
N.W.  of  Jamama. 

CARFAGNANO  , or  Caste l-nuovodi  Car fag  nano, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  capital  of  a lordfiiip, 
which  is  partly  in  the  Modenefe,  partly  in  the  Bolognefe,  and 
partly  in  the  republic  of  Lucca  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Lucca,  and 
37  S.S.W.  of  Modena. 

CARGADORS,  a name  given  by  the  Dutch  toa  kind 
of  brokers,  who  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  find  freight 
for  (blips  which  want  lading,  and  veffels  for  merchants 
or  paflTengers  who  want  conveyance  to  fuch  or  fuch  a 
place. 

CARGO,  the  lading  or  freight  of  a (hip.  See  Freight. 

Cargo ,fortalle,  js  that  which  contains  fomething  of  every 
fort  necefiary  to  furnifh  the  tradefmen  of  the  place  it  is  fent 
to,  with  parcels  fit  to  fill  their  (hops,  and  invite  their  cuf- 
tomers.  Officers  and  failors  on  board  a vefiel  arc  allowed  to 
carry  a fmall  cargo,  or  “ pacotille,”  not  exceeding  a-  certain 
bulk  or  weight,  for  their  own  account,  without  paying  any 
freight. 

Cargo  is  fometimes  alfo  \ifed  for  an  invoice  of  the  goods 
wherewith  a (hip- is  laden.  See  Invoice. 

Cargo  alfo  denotes  a weight  ufed  in  Spain  and  Turkey, 
amounting  to  about  300  Engliih  pounds. 

CARGOU,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfiai* 
gulf,  near  the  coaft  of  Fadiftan. 

CARHAIX, 
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CARHAIX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  ef 
Finilterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridl  of  Cha- 
teaulin,  feated  on  the  Yer,  in  a fruitful  country,  that  feeds 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  with  plenty  of  game  ; 6|  leagues 
S,  of  Morlaix,  The  place  contains  17,34,  and  the  canton 
1 3,464  inhabitants  'r  the  territory  comprehends  32.3  kilio- 
metres  and  y communes, 

CARHAM,a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, which  deferves  notice  on  account  of  the  lingu- 
lar events  that  lfavc  occurred  in  its  vicinity.  Near  this  place 
a battle  was  fought  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Danes,  in 
which  11  bifhops  and  2 Engliflr  counts  were  Haiti,  belides  a 
great  number  of  foldiers.  Here  likewife  was  fought,  in 
101S,  a battle  between  the  Engliflr  and  the  Scots,  in  which 
the  latter  were  viftorious.  In  the  24th  year  of  Edward!, 
an  abbey  was  burned  here  by  the  Scots,  under  the  command 
of  Wallace  ; and  in  the  44th  year  of  Edward  IIE  1,370,  fir 
John  Eilburn  was  defeated  near  this  place  by  the  Scots, 
"under  the  command  of  fir  John  Gordon,  and  taken  prifoner 
with  his  brother.  Carham  is  diltant  5 miles  E.  of  Kelfo, 
and  28  N.W.  of  Alnwick. 

CARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Alia,  oc- 
cupying the  foulh-weltern  part  of  Alia  Minor,  or  Anatolia. 
Tt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ionia,  Lydia,  and  the  river 
J a Meander,  which  feparated  it  from  Ionia  ; on  the  eall  by 
Great  Phrygia  and  part  of  Lvcia,  its  natural  boundaries  be- 
jng  high  mountains  ; and  on  the  fouth  and  welt  by  the  fea. 
Geographers,  however,  are  not  agreed  about  its  prccile 
limits.  Their  different  opinions  may  be  feen  in  Cellarius’s 
Ancient  Geography.  This  country  was  for  fome  time  called 
Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  Phoenicians  had  conliderable  ellablifh- 
ments  in  it  ; but  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Caria 
from  Car,  the  brother  of  Lydus  ; and  it  comprehended  a 
fmall  province,  forming  a kind  of  peninfula  towards  the 
fouth-welt,  called  Doris , which  fee.  Tiie  interior  of  this 
country  prefents  fome  chains  of  mountains ; the  chief  of 
which- were  E.atmus,  on  the  welt  towards  Miletus,  and  the 
Mbntes  Calindici,  towards  the  fouth-eall  near  Calinda.  The 
principal  towns  of  Caria  were  Miletus,  Myndus,  Halicar- 
naffus,  Cerannis,  Bergafa,  and  Cnidus,  which  were  fituated 
along  the  wettern  coaft.  The  Rhodians  poffeffed  a part  of 
this  country  towards  the  fouth,  under  the  name  of  Pereea, 
which  fee.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  are  found  Ala- 
banda,  Apollonia,  and  Amiochia  ad  Mieandrum,  Aphrodifias, 
Stratonice,  Alinda,  Pedafus,  and,  towards  the  fouth,  Ca- 
minus,  Calinda,  &c.  Caria  was  lefs  cultivated  than  it  might 
have  been,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  employed  themfelves  very 
much  iu  maritime  concerns.  Its  mountains,  however,  fur- 
nifhed  numerous  flocks,  and  its  wool  was  held  in  high  efti- 

mation.  , , v - 

The  Carians  claimed  the  honour  of  being  aborigines, 
(though  fome  authors  aferibe  their  origin  to  the  Pelafgi,  and 
others  to  the  Cretans),  and  traced  their  name  and  origin  to 
Car,  the  brother  of  Lydus  ai  d-Myfus  ; and  they  thought 
this  genealogy  was  confirmed  by  the  antiquity  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  the  Carian,  built  at  Mylafes,  where,  from  time 
immemorial,  they  affernbled  in  common  with  the  Lydians  and 
Myfians.  Hence  they  concluded  that  they  had  the  fame 
anceftors  with  thefe  people,  according  to  the  report  of  He- 
rodotus. Homer,  fays  Stephanos  Byzantinus,  reprefented 
the  Carians  as  barbarians,  becaufe  they  were  enemies  to  the 
lonians  ; but  the  epithet  which  this  ancient 

poet  applies  to  them,  fhews,  that  he  referred  to  their  lan- 
guage, and  not  to  their  political  conduft.  The  Carians  mul-  ' 
^plied  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  under  the  government  of 
the  defeendants  of  Car,  that  they  extended  their  eftablifli- 
suents  to  the  neighbouring  ifiands.  Accordingly  they  took 
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poffeffion  of  the  ifleof  Rhodes,  belonging  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  thus  the  accefs  of  this  warlike  nation  to  the  other  Mauds 
of  the  Aegean  fea  was  facilitated.  Thucydides  fays,  that 
Minos  II.  drove  the  Carians  from  the  Hands  of  the  Cyclades  ; 
but  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Minos  allowed  them  the 
poffcfiion  of  thefe  ifiands,  together  with  unmolefted  'liberty 
to  cultivate  them,  and  an  exemption  from  tribute,  on  con- 
dition of  their  furnifhing  his  fleet  with  a number  of  vcfuL. 
In  procefs  of  time  different  colonies  of  Greeks  were  intro- 
duced into  Cana,  and  the  original  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  mountains,  and  to  fortify  themfelves  againft 
the  accefs  of  their  enemies.  At  length  the  lleriie  foil  of  their 
mountainous  retreat  reduced  them  to  a Hate  of  poverty, 
which  roufed  th.ir  courage;  and  they  conilruHed  veffels 
and  traverfed  the  fea,  and  thus  acquired  a degree  of  power, 
which  gave  them  the  rank  of  a maiitime  empire.  Eufebius 
refers  this  period  to  the  interval  that  elapfed  from  the 
11th  to  the  27th  olympiad.  Diodorus  Siculus  fixes  the 
epocha  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Carians  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  pretends,  that  by  means  of 
the  ir  veffels  they  got  poffcfiion  of  the  ifle  of  Eefbos.  Hero- 
dotus fays,  that  they  very  much  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  military  art  by  their  ingenious  inventions.  The 
Carians,  who  were  both  a maritime  and  military  people,  al- 
fifled  in  effablifhing  Pfammetichus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  he  recompenfed  their  fervices  in  a very  liberal  manner. 
Thus  attached  to  the  interefi;  of  his  houfe,  they  fuccoured. 
Apri.-s,  the  laff  of  the  defeendants  of  this  prince,  when 
Egypt  attempted  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  his  power, 
and  for  fome  time  refilled  the  attacks  of  -.11  his  enemies ; but 
when  Apries  ftll,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  con- 
queror. Amafis,  conceiving  that  they  would  afford  him  very 
conliderable  fupport,  engaged  them  in  his  caufe,  by  alfigning 
to  them  a territory  in  the  dillrift  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  I113 
dominions.  They  evinced  their  attachment  to  Pfammetichus,. 
the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Amafis,  when  Cambyfes  undertook- 
the  conqueitof  Egypt.  Accordingly  they  joined  his  army  ; 
but  when  the  Periians  proved  victorious,  the  furviving  Ca- 
rians  retired  into  their  own  country,  which  had  buffered  much- 
from  its  contefts  with  the  kings  of  Lydia,  Alyattes  was 
the  firft  of  all  the  fucceffors  of  Gyges  who  formed  the  pro~ 
jt£l  of  reducing  the  Carians  to  his  dominion  ; but  he  pro- 
bably did  not  fucceed,  as  Herodotus  reckons  Caria  in  the 
number  of  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Lydia  by 
the  arms  of  Croefus.  After  various  druggies  in  defence  o£ 
their  country  and  their  liberty,  they  were  at  laff  obliged  to- 
fubmit  to  the  Perfians,  upon  the  reduction  of  Miletus.  Ia 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  againft  Greece,  the  Carians  affified 
him  with  70  veffels,  which  were  annexed  to  his  naval  arma- 
ment. Lygdamis,  to  whom,  according  to  Paufanias,  the 
Lacedaemonias  eredted  a ftatue,  afeended  the  throne  of  Caria 
towards  the  83d  olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Hecatom- 
nus,  who  made  Mydafa  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  was- 
aliowed  by  the  Perfian  court  to  poffefs  the  kingdom  of  Caria 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  99th  or  100th  olym- 
piad. His  fucceffors  reigned  42  years.  Artemifia,  the  le- 
cond  of  that  name,  married  Maufolus  her  brother,  according 
to  Arrian,  who  pretends  that  cutlom  authorifed  fuch  mar- 
riages in  Caria.  This  prince  reunited  the  whole  of  Caria 
under  his  dominion,  and  fixed  his  refidenee  at  Plalicarnaffus*. 
which  furpaffed  in  magnificence  all  the  cities  of  Caria.  Mau- 
folus made  fuccefsful  attacks  on  the  lonians,  Lydians,  and 
Lycians  ; and  under  his  condudl  the  Carians  got  poffeffion 
of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  At  the  death  of  Maufolus,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  106th  olympiad,  B.C.  353,  the  Rhodians, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carians ; but  Artemifia,  the  filler 
and  widow  of  this  prince,  reduced  them  to  their  allegiance,. 
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and  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  who  had  imi- 
tated their  neighbours  in  their  revolt.  At  the  death  of  Ar- 
temifia,  Idrieus  afTumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  when 
he  died,  the  Carians  conferred  the  crown  on  Ada,  his  filter 
and  wife.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Perfian  court 
gave  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  to  a fatrap  ; but  Ada 
courageoufly  refitted  him,  and  at  length,  deprived-  of  her 
dominions,  fhe  retired  to  the  fortrefs  of  Alinda,  which  the 
maintained  tiil  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Afia.  When 
Alexander  had  gained  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  he  pene- 
trated into  Caria,  and  re-eftabli(hed  Ada  in  pofTeffion  of  her 
kingdom.  Arrian  fays  that  Ada  adopted  Alexander  ; But 
Plutarch  fuggefts,  that  this  conqueror  adopted  Ada,  and  al- 
ways called  her  his  mother. 

Caria,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  a country  of  the  fame 
name.  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Lycia.  Caria  was  alfo  an  epif- 
copal  town  of  Afia,  placed  upon  the  Mseander, 

Caria,  a name  given1  by  Arrian  to  a maritime  country  of 
Scythia,  on  the  Euxine  fea.  It  was  an  eftablilhment  of  Ca- 
rians, on  this  fide  of  the  Boryfthenes,  and  at  a diftance  from 
the  Tanais, 

Caria,  in  Entomology,  the  name  by  which  fsveral  travel 
!ers  diltinguifh  thofe  mifchievous  infefts  that  infeft  the  Eaft 
Indies,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are 
known  among  modern  naturalifls  by  the  name  of  Termites, 
*nd  white  ants.  See  Termes. 

CARIABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
jn  thefoubah  of  Oude  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Lucknow. 

CARIACO,  a large  gulf  in  the  province  of  Comana, 
Terra  Firma,  South,  America.  On  the  northern  fide  at  its 
mouth  is  Fort  St.  Yago,  in  N.  lat.  io°  f.  W.  long.  63°  3©' ; 
and  on  the  fouthern  fide  cape  Bordones. 

CARIACOU,  the  chief  of  the  fmall  ides  dependent  on. 
the  ifland  of  Grenada,  in  the  Weft  Indies  5 fituate  about  4 
leagues  from  Ifle  Ronde,  which  is  equally  diftant  from  the 
north  end  of  Grenada.  N.  lat.  120  30'.  W.  long.  6i°  22'. 
It  contains  6913  acres  of  land,  and  in  general  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  in  feafonable  years  a million  of 
pounds  of  cotton  for  exportation,  befides  corn,  yams,  pota- 
toes, and  plantains  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  its  ne- 
groes. The  cultivation  of  fugar  has  been  found  lefs  fuecefs- 
ful  in  this  ifland  than  cotton,  though  it  ftill  continues  to  be 
made  on  two  plantations.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1779  was  5000  ; but  they  have  fince  decreafed.  See  Gre- 
nada. Cariacou  forms  a 7th  parifli  belonging  to  Grenada  ; 
and  by  an  aft  palled  in  17S4,  a ftiper.d  is  provided  for  a 
clergyman  in  this  parifh.  The  parifli  town  of  this  ifland  is 
Hilllborough. 

Cariacou,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Cervus,  which  fee. 

CARIAMA,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a Brafilian  bird, 
defcribed  by  Marcgrave  in  his  Hiftory  of  Brafil : this  is 
the  crefted  fcreamer,  P alamedca  cridata  of  modern  natu- 
ralifts. 

CARIANERS,  or  Carayners,  in  Geography,  a people 
of  Angular  defcription  that  inhabit  different  parts  of  the 
Birman  empire,  particularly  the  weftern  provinces  of  Dalla 
and  Baflien,  feveral  focieties  of  whom  alfo  dwell  in  the 
diftrifts  adjacent  to  Rangoon.  None  of  them  are  to  be 
found  higher  up  than  the  city  of  Prome.  They  are  a Ample 
innocent  race,  Ipeaking  a language  diilinft  from  that  of  the 
Birmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions  of  religion.  They 
lead  altogether  a paftoral  life,  and  are  the  mod  induftrious 
fubjefts  of  the  ftate : their  villages  form  a feleft  community, 
irom  which  they  exclude  all  other  fe£ts,  and  never  refide  in 
a city,  nor  intermingle,  nor  marry  with  ftrangcrs.  They 
profefs,  and  ftriftly  obferve,  univerfal  peace,  not  engaging  in 
war,  nor  taking  part  in  contefts  for  dominion  ; and  thus  they 


are  placed  in  a ftate  of  fubjeftion  to  the  ruling  powers, 
Agrieulture,  the  care  of  cattle,  and.  the  rearing  of  poultry, 
are  almoft  their  only  occupations.  A great  part  of  the  pro- 
viftons  confumed  in  the  country  is  raifed  by  the  Cariy.ners, 
who  particularly  excel  in  gardening.  The  opprelfton  which 
they  have  lately  filffered  has  induced  numbers  of  them  to 
withdraw  into  the  mountains  of  Arracan.  They  have  tra- 
ditional maxims  of  jurifprudence  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  without  any  written  laws ; cuftom,  with 
them,  conftitutes  the  law.  Some  of  them  learn  to  fpeaktlie 
Birman  tongue,  and  a few  can  read  and  write  it  imperfeftly. 
They  are  timorous,  honeft,  mild  in  their  manners,  and  ve:  y 
hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  Symes’s  Embaffy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii. 
p. 109. 

CARIATA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Baftriana,  deftroyed  by  Alexander. 

CAR1ATI,  Nuova,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  fituated  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Tarento;  25  miles  N.  of  St.  Severino.  N.  lat. 
30°,38'.  E.  long.  160  6'.  At  the  diftance  of  i miles  S.W. 
of  the  former  is  Cariati  Vccchia , in  the  fame  province,  the 
fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffiragan  of  St.  Severino.  It  is  farther  from 
the  fea,  towards  the  river  Caneta.  Cariati  is  a principality 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Spinelli,  one  of  the  molt  opulent 
feudatory  families,  divided  into  feveral  branches,  and  poffefted 
of  very  capital  fiefs  in  Calabria.  The  founder  of  this  family 
was  John  Baptift  Spinelli,  who  was  very  much  diftinguilhed 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  on  his  arrival  at  Naples,  and 
enabled  to  purchafe  Cariati  and  other  coufiderable  efiates, 
fince  augmented  by  the  prudence  of  his  defeendants.  The 
city  is  fmall,  and  thinly  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs 
of  its  fituation,  and  dread  of  the  Turks,  who,  before  a treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Porte,  were  continually  ravaging 
this  coall.  Its  cathedral  is  a very  heavy  Gothic  ftrufture, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  only'  parifli.  The  furround- 
ing hills  are  gay,  and  pleafingly  covered  with  fruit-trees  ; the 
woods  behind  them  produce  manna  of  excellent  quality  ; 
much  Turkey  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  lands  below,  and 
extenfive  paftures  afford  luxuriant  and  wholefome  fultenance 
to  a great  ftock  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  fheep,  goats,  and 
fwine. 

CARIATIDES,  or  Cariates,  in  Archrteflure.  See 
Caryatides. 

CARIBALDI.  See  Garibaldi. 

CARIBBEAN  sea,  in  Geography,  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  which  is  bounded -on  the  north  by  the  iflands 
of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
iflands,  on  'the  eaft  by  the  Caribbean  iflands,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  country  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Muflcetto  Ihore, 

CARIBBEE  islands,  a range  of  iflands  extending  in 
a kindof  femicircularform,  fromTobago  in  the  fouth  to  Porto 
Rico  in  the  north,  and  enclofing  as  it  were  between  them 
and  the  main  land  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  were  difco- 
vered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  in  November, 
1493  ; and  thus  called  by  him  from  the  name  which  the 
natives  of  Hifpaniola  gave  to  their  ancient  pofltffors.  The 
term  Caribbee  or  Charaibean  is  ftriftly  applicable  only  to  the 
windward  iflands,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees 
or  Charaibes ; and  the  four  large  iflands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  denominated  leeward 
iflands.  But  Englilh  mariners  appropriate  both  terms  to 
the  Caribbee  iflands  only,  fubdividing  them  according  to 
their  fituation  in  the  courfe  of  the  trade  wind ; the  wind- 
ward iflands  terminating  by  their  arrangement  with  Marti- 
mco,  and  the  leeward  commencing  at  Dominie?.,  and  ex- 
tending to  Porto  Rico.  The  Caribbee  iflands  are  eminent- 
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ly  fertile,  and  in  a commercial  view  highly  advantageous ; 
their  chief  poffcffors  are  the  Englilh  and  French.  Barba- 
does,  Antigua,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  Moncferrat,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  ifles  are  Bri- 
tifh  ; and  the  French  polEfs  Martinico,  Gnadaloupe,  St. 
Lucia,  Tobago,  and  iome  iflets.  To  the  Danes  belong 
St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  parts  of  the  Virgin 
uroup  ; the  Swedes  hold  St.  Bartholomew;  and  the  Dutch 
St.  Euftatius.  Of  the  whole  group  lying  between  the  jSth 
and  66th  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  and  the  Iith  and  19th 
degrees  of  N.  latitude,  Barbadoes  and  Guadaloupe  are  the 
molt  important  ; and  the  latter,  including  Grand  Terre, 
and  Baffe  Terre,  is  the  molt  coniiderabie  in  fize.  For  a 
farther  account  of  each  ifland,  fee  its  appropriate  article. 

CAIIIBBEES,  or  Charaibes,  the  ancient  poffeflors 
of  molt  of  the  iilands  above  mentioned.  Columbus  in  his 
hr  It  voyage  received  information,  that  feveral  of  thefe 
iilands  were  inhabited  by  a people  of  this  name,  who  were 
fierce,  favage,  and  predatory,  the  terror  of  the  mild  and  in- 
offtnlive  inhabitants  of  Flifpaniola,  and  who  delighted  in 
the  horrid  banquet  of  human  blood.  In  his  fecond  expe- 
dition, he  found  this  information  to  be  juft,  and  was  him- 
felf  a witnefs  of  their  intrepid  valour.  In  their  habitations, 
when  he  landed  at  Guadaloupe,  he  found  relidts  of  thofe 
fealts  which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war ; and  at  the  fame  time,  he  releafed  feveral 
of  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  who,  having  been  brought 
captives  from  thence,  were  referved  as  victims  for  the  fame 
horrid  purpofe.  See  Cannibal.  The  fame  chara&er  for 
valour  and  intrepidity  has  been  invariably  maintained  by 
thefe  people  in  all  fubfequent  contefts  with  the  inhabitants 
of  our  continent ; and  even,  in  our  own  times,  they  have 
made  a gallant  Hand  in  defence  of  the  la  ft  territory  which 
the  rapacity  of  the  Europeans  had  left  in  their  pofleffion. 
M-  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent  and  philofophical  obferver, 
vvhovifited  Martinico  in  175 1, and  refided  there  lix  years, gives 
the  following  defcriptiou  of  the  Caribbees.  “ It  is  not  the 
red  colour  of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  the  Angularity  of 
their  features,  which  conftitutes  the  chief  diflereuce  be- 
tween them  and  us.  It  is  their  exceffivJ  limplicity  ; it  is 
the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.  Their  reafou  is  not 
more  enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the  inltimft  of 
brutes.  The  reafon  of  the  molt  grofs  peafants,  that  of 
the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  moll  remote 
from  iutercourfi  with  Europeans,  is  fuch  that  we  dif- 
cover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which,  though  impcrfedi, 
is  capable  of  increafe.  But  of  this  the  underftanding  of 
Caraibs  feems  to  he  hardly  fufceptible.  If  found  philolo- 
phy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light;  if  we  were 
to  decide  according  to  the  firft  imprtfiion  which  the  view  of 
that  people  makes  upon  the  mind  ; we  Ihould  be  difpofed 
to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  \vith 
us.  Their  ltupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of  their  fouls ; it 
appears  to  be  without  functions.  Their  indolence  is  ex- 
treme ; they  have  never  the  leaft  folicitude  about  the  mo- 
ment which  is  to  fucceed  that  which  is  prefent.”  Voyage 
a la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45,  51.  M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre, 
and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  defcription.  Mr.  Edwards 
(ubi  infra)  very  properly  obferves,  that  M.  Chanvalon 
leems  to  have  formed  his  judgment  of  all  the  Charaibes 
from  the  few  with  whom  he  had  any  communication,  and 
that  he  makes  no  allowance  for  their  degradation  in  a ftate 
of  captivity  and  fervitude  ; though  he  admits  this  circum- 
itance  and  ftrongly  urges  it  in  favour  of  the  African  blacks 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Caribbees  evidently  appear  by 
the  marked  diftindtion  of  their  charafter  to  be  a feparate 
race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  i&tnds.  Their  lan-. 


guage  is  totally  different ; and  among  themfelves,  they  have 
a tradition,  that  their  anceitors  came  originally  from  fome 
part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered  and  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  pofleffion  of  their  land, 
and  of  their  women.  Hence  they  call  themfelves  “ Bana- 
ree,”  which  fignifies  a man  come  from  beyond  fea.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Caribbees  ffill  ufe  two  diftinct  languages,  one 
peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women  ; nor  has 
the  language  of  the  men  any  thing  common  with  that 
fpoken  in  the  large  iilands ; whereas  the  dialed!  of  the 
women  confiderably  refembles  it.  The  tradition  derives 
from  this  circumilance  coniiderabie  confirmation.  The 
Caribbees  themfelves  imagine,  that  they  were  a colony 
from  the  “ Galibis,”  a powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in 
South  America.  But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach 
nearer  to  thofe  of  the  people  in  the  northern  continent, 
than  to  thofe  of  tire  natives  of  South  America  ; and  as  their 
language  has  fome  affinity  to  that  fpoken  in  Florida,  their 
origin  ihould  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  the 
latter.  In  their  wars,  they  ftill  obferve  their  ancient  prac- 
tice of  deftroying  all  the  males,  and  preferving  the  women 
either  tor  fervitude  or  for  breeding.  Rochefort  in  his  ac- 
count ol  the  Antilles,  publilhed  in  1658,  conjectures,  that 
they  fprung  originally  from  Florida,  and  deferibes  them  as 
a colony  of  Apalachian  Indians,  who,  being  driven  from 
the  continent,  arrived  at  the  windward  iilands,  and  extermi- 
nating the  ancient  male  inhabitants,  took  poffefiion  of  their 
lands,  and  of  their  women.  But  being  unable  to  fubdue  the 
inhabitants  of  the  larger  iilands,  thefe  retained  their  dif- 
tindtive  manners  and  charadter.  Mr.  Edwards  agrees  in 
opinion  with  thofe,  who  trace  their  origin  to  a South  Ame- 
rican colony.  To  this  purpofe  he  fays,  that  there  anciently 
exifted  many  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  Charaibes  on 
the  fou them  peninfula,  extending  from  the  river  Oronoko' 
to  Effequebe,  and  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Suri- 
nam, even  to  Brafil,  fome  of  which  ffill  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. With  one  of  thefe  tribes  fir  Walter  Raleigh 
formed  an  alliance,  in  his  romantic  expedition  to  Guiana  in 
1595  ; and  he  allures  11s,  that  the  Charaibes  of  that  part  of 
the  continent  fpoke  the  language  of  Dominica.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, indeed,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Hornius,  who 
afligns  to  thefe  people  an  oriental  anceftry,  that  migrated 
to  the  weft  acrols  the  Atlantic  ; and  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  he  alleges  a fimilarity  in  the  language  of  the  Cha- 
raibes  to  the  ancient  oriental  dialedts,  and  alio  a linking  re- 
femblance  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners  to  thofe  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eaft.  The  word  “ Charaibe,”  he  fays,  in 
the  Arabic  language,  fignifies  a robber  or  deltroyer,  an  ap- 
pellation frequently  bellowed  by  the  natives  on  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  As  there  were  prielts  or  prophets  in 
Brafil  under  the  appellation  of  Charaibes,  they  might  have 
been  called  fl“ip,  as  men  who  offer  'pVp,  torban , an 
offering  (fee  Lev.  i.  1.)  ; and  xoqufiui  is  the  Greek  for  a 
prieft  of  Cybele,  or  one  of  the  Corybantes.  But  if  the 
national  name  be  derived  from  the  warlike  and  predatory 
life  of  the  Charaibes,  we  may  derive  it  from  fignify- 

ing  in  Syr.  and  Arab,  to  lay  wajle.  The  noun  denotes  a 
fword  or  fpear,  and  nH”in  Sam.  war. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  given  us  an  highly  interefting  defcrip- 
tion of  thefe  favages  ; their  national  manners,  habits,  edu- 
cation, and  fuch  political  and  religious  inftitutions  as  favages 
could  fabricate ; of  all  which  we  lhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  the  following  concife  epitome,  referring  to  the  author 
himfelf  (ubi  infra)  for  a more  ample  detail.  Every  trait  in 
the  chandler  of  a Charaibe  marks  him  for  a foreigner. 
The  antipathy  which  this  fierce  race  bears  to  the  unoffend- 
ing and  more  cultivated  natives  of  the  larger  iilands  of  Hif- 
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and  impatient  under  calamity  ; Ins  dreadful  feall  on  the  hu- 
man fiefh  of  captives,  v.hiift  towards  his  own  brethren 
is  faithful,  kind,  affectionate,  and  peaceable; 
incifions  which  he  makes  on  his  fcanhed  body,  painted 
alternately  with  black  and  crimfon,  to  render  him  terrific 
to  his  enemies  in  bat  tie ; — allconfpireto  proclaim  him  an  exotic, 
tranfplanted  either  by  defign  or  accident  from  fume  ddtant 
clime,  and  bearing  with  him  to  his  new  abode  the  intermi- 
nable impreffions  of  his  primitive  enft.  A Charaibe  youth  is 
educated  amidlt  accumulated  toils  and  bufferings. 

'the  earlie ft  maxims  inculcated  on  h’.s  tender  timid 
•bear  exquifite  pain  without  murmuring  -like  the  Spartan 
youth  at  the  altar  of  Diana,  he  was  fcourged  until  agoni- 
zing nature  was  nearly  exhauffed  ; but.no  hgh  was  heard, 

no  tear  was  feen  to  fall ; for,  if  the  feverities  which  he  dut- 
tained  occafioned  the  lead  fign  of  weaknefs  or  fenlibi hty, 
he  was  difgraced  for  ever.  Public  honours  and  national  le- 
wards  crowned  the  fortitude  that  never  fhrunk  from  infliflcd 
•torture  : — above  all  things,  he  was  taught  to  clienfh  an  inex- 
orable hatred,  and  an  infatiable  third  of  revenge,  again  ft  his 
natural  enemy,  the  Arrow auhs  (which  fee),  the  inhabitants 
of  Hifnariiola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  When  more  mature 
years  called  the  Charaibe  to  the  field,  ftripes,  burning,  and 
fuffocation,  conllituted  the  teft  of  him  who  was  to  lead  the 
national  troops  to  aS’.on.  His  heart  tnus  hardened,  and 
his  nerveis  thus  Heeled,  he  beheld  the  unbounded  carnage  of 
Jiis  foe3  without  the  leaft  remorfe,  nor  checked  his  favage 
f'qiwdrons  in  the  career  of  their  fanguinary  vengeance.  Of 
..their  political  maxims,  one  very  prominent  but  ditgufting 
■feature  is  difplayed  in  that  abjcCt  vaffalage  in  which  the 
Charaibes  keep  their  women.  They  are  mere  houfehold 
drudges  through  life,  and  are  denied  even  the  privilege  of 
eating  in  the  prefence  of  the  tyrant  hufband.  Mr.  Edwards, 
on  this  fubjeft,  very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  firft  vilible 
proof  that  a people  are  emerging  from  favage  manners  is  a 
difplay  of  tendernefs  towards  the  female  fex.  As  the  fuc- 
cefsful  warrior  was  allowed  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  as  many 
of  the  captives  as  he  thought  fit,  and  his  countrymen  pre- 
fented  to  his  choice  the  moll  beautiful  of  their  daughters  in 
recompence  of  his  valour  ; this  laft  mentioned  teftimony 
of  public  efteem  and  gratitude  probably  gave  rife  to  the  in- 
ilitution  of  polygamy,  which  prevailed  univerfally  among 
the  Charaibes,  and  ftill  prevails  among  thofe  of  South 
America.  This  inftitution,  fays  Mr.  E.,  is  the  more  ex- 
cufable,  as  their  women,  from  religious  motives,  carefully 
avoided  the  nuptial  intercourfe  after  pregnancy.  Their  fe- 
males, on  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  were  diftinguifhed 
by  a fort  of  bufkin,  or  half  boot,  made  of  cotton,  which 
furrounded  the  fmall  of  each  leg.  In  other  refptdls  both 
males  and  females  appeared  naked.  Their  hair,  which  was  of 
a Ihining  black  colour,  was  dreffed  and  adorned  with  pecu- 
liar attention  ; and  the  men,  in  particular,  decorated  their 
heads  with  feathers  of  various  colours.  On  the  death  of  a 
relation  or  friend,  they  cut  it  (hort  like  their  flaves  or  cap- 
tives to  whom  the  privilege  of  wearing  long  hair  was  rigo- 
roufly  denied.  Like  molt  other  nations  of  the  New  Hemi- 
fphere,  they  nicely  eradicated  the  incipient  beard,  and  all 
fupei  fluous  hair3  on  their  bodies.  On  the  birth  of  a child, 
its  head  was  confined  between  two  fmall  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  which,  being  firmly 
bound  together,  elevated  the  forehead,  and  occafioned  this 
.and  the  back  part  of  the  fkull  to  referable  two  fides  of  a 
fquare.  They  refided  in  villages,  which  refembled  an  Eu- 
ropean encampment  ; and  their  cabins  were  built  of  poles 
Sxed  circularly  in  the  ground,  drawn  to  a point  at  the  top, 
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and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  In  the  centre  of 
the  village  was  a building,  larger  than  .the  reft,  which 
fer wed  as  a kind  of  hall,  or  ftate  houfe,  where  their  youth 
were  animated  to  emulation,  and  trained  to  martial  enttr- 
prife  by  the  renown  of  their  warriors,  and  the  harangues  of 
their  orators. 

Few  arts  and  manufactures  can  be  fuppofed  to  floiiriflt 
among  favages  ; yet  the  Caribbees  ingenioufly  manufac- 
ture a fubftantial  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  ftain 
with  vaiious  colours,  and  of  which  they  make  kamenoes,  or 
hanging-beds ; they  alfo  fabricate  ornamental  vefiels  of 
baked  clay  ; they  work  very  elegant  baikets  of  the  fibres  of 
the  palmetto-leaf;  and  their  bows  and  arrows  are  Sniffed 
with  lingular  fkill  and  neatntfs.  Among  the  Caribbees  of 
the  continent,  there  was  no  divifion  of  land,  every  one  culti- 
vating in  proportion  to  his  exigencies.  Their  food,  Euh 
vegetable  and  animal,  except  in  toe  circumllance  of  their 
eating  human  fleff,  feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  larger  ifiand- . However,  they  held 
the  flefh  of  l'ome  animals  in  abhorrence  ; fuch  as  that  of  the 
peccari,  or  Mexican  hog,  the  rr.anati  or  fea-cow,  and  the 
turtle.  They  fcrupled  alfo  co  eat  the  eel,  abundantly  fup- 
plied  by  feveral  of  their  rivers.  In  fome  of  theie  relpeCts 
they  mauifeft  a co-  formity  to  the  culloms  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  a lingular  circumllance,  that  on  the  birth  of  the  lirft  Ion, 
the  father  retirtd  to  Iris  bed,  and  falted  with  a ftrihtncfs  that 
often  endangered  life.  A fimilar  practice  has  been  recorded 
■concerning  the  Tvbarenians  of  Alia,  and  the  Iberians  of 
S-pain,  and  is  ftill  obferved  by  the  .people  of  Japan.  This 
ceremony  of  fatting  was  fucceedcd  by  rejoicing,  drunken- 
nefs,  and  debauchery.  They  indulged  extraordinary  grief 
for  their  dead  ; they  not  only  defpoiled  their  hair,  but  when 
the  malter  of  the  family  died,  the  ftirviving  relations,  after 
burying  the  corpfe  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling,  with 
many  demonftrations  of  unaftefted  grief,  quitted  the  houfe  al- 
together, and  eredled  another  in  a dillant  fituation.  It  was 
their  cuitom  to  place  the  dead  in  the  grave  in  a fitting 
pofture,  with  the  knees  elevated  to  the  chin.  As  to  their 
religious  opinions  and  praftices,  we  may  obferve,  that  they 
entertained  the  expectation  of  a future  ftate,  and  phafed 
themfelves  with  the  fond  conceit  that  their  departed  rela- 
tives were  fecret  fpedtatorc  of  their  .conduct,  fympathizing 
in  their  bufferings,  and  participating  in  their  welfare.  But 
regarding  the  foul  as  fuiceptible  of  the  fame  impreffions  and 
obnoxious  to  the  fame  pafiions,  as  when  allied  to  the  body, 
they  deemed  it  a religious  duty  to  their  deceafed  heroes,  to 
facrilice  at  their  funerals  fome  of  their  captives  which  had 
been  taken  in  battle.  Immortality,  without  military  glory, 
was  confidered  by  them  as  a cut'le ; to  the  brave  and  vir- 
tuous, as  to  their  wives  and  captives,  they  allotted  a kind  of 
Mahometan  paradife ; but  to  the  degenerate  and  .cowardly 
they  affigued  a ftate  of  puniffment  fomewhere  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  an  ignominy  aggravated  by  captivity  and 
Servitude  among  the  Arrowauks.  The  life  of  the  Charaibe 
is  not  paffed  without  a£ts  of  devotion  paid  to  the  uni  verbal 
Father.  In  every  cottage  is  erefted  a ruftic  altar,  com- 
pofed  of  banana  leaves  and  rufhes,  on  which  they  offer  to 
the  Deity  the  earlieft  of  their  fruits,  and  the  choice!!  of 
their  provifions.  His  religion,  in  fa£l,  however,  is  a rtli- 
gion  of  horror  ; in  part,  perhaps,  the  refult  of  the  tremen- 
dous irregularities  of  the  climate.  They  mark  an  avenging 
deity,  amid  the  madnefs  of  the  hurricane,  and  amid  the 
convullions  occafioned  by  frequent  earthquakes.  In  the 
loud  thunder  of  the  tropic,  the  voice  of  the  inceiffed  deity 
is  heard,  while  his  arm  in  imagined  vengeance  launches  the 
lightning  which  fires  the  (landing  fields  of  corn,  and  anni-’ 
hilates  the  promifing  harveft.  Accordingly,  btfide  the 
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worflnp  winch  they  paid  to  benevolent  deities,  they  not 
only  believed  in  the  exiftence  of  demons  and  evil  fpirits,  but 
offered  to  them  alfo  by  the  hands  of  their  “ Boyez,”  or 
pretended  magicians,  facrifices  and  worlliip  ; wounding 
themfelves,  on  fuch  folemnities,  with  an  inttrument  made  of 
the  teeth  of  the  agouti,  Which  inflicted  horrible  gafhes  ; 
conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  malignant  powers  delighted  in 
groans  and  mifery,  and  were  to  be  appeafed  only  by  human 
blood,  Robertfon’s  America,  vol.  ii.  Edwards’s  Hilt,  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  i. 

CARIBEANA.  See  Paria  and  New  Andalusia. 

CARIBOU,  an  ifland  towards  the  eaft  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  North  America,  S.W.  of  Montreal  bay.  N. 
lat.  470.  W.  long.  85°  30'. 

CARIBOU,  in  Zoology , an  American  animal  of  the  (lag 
kind.  See  Cervus  caribou. 

CARICA,  in  Botany , Linn.  Gen.  1127.  Schreb.  1536. 
Mart.  Mil.  (Papaya,  Plum.  p.  20.  Tourn.  Init.  p.659. 
Juft.  p.  399.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  521.  Gaert.  707.  Papayer, 
Encyc.  Method.)  Clafs  and  order,  diacia  decandria.  Nat.ord. 
Tricoccce,  Linn.  Cucurbit  ace  e , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  very  fmall,  with  five  teeth.  Cor. 
-monopetaious,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  flender,  long,  gradually 
lefTening  downwards  ; border  five-cleft ; fegments  lanceo- 
late-linear, obtufe,  obliquely  and  fpirally  revolute.  Slam. 
filaments  ten,  at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; five 
alternate  ones  fhorter ; anthers  oblong.  Female.  Cal. 
perianth  fmall,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  pentapetalous, 
Linn.  Gaert.  five-cleft,  JufT.  Vent.  Lam.  petals  or  fegments 
lanceolate-linear,  very  long,  ere£l  below  the  middle,  re- 
flected and  twilled  above.  Pifl.  germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; 
ftyles  fhort ; ftigmas  five,  oblong,  expanding;  widened, 
truncate,  and  crenulate  at  the  fummit.  Peric.  berry  large, 
'five-furrowed,  one-celled,  flefhy.  Seeds  numerous,  attached 
to  five  receptacles  in  the  middle  of  the  berry,  oleaginous, 
egg-fhaped,  pointed,  enclofed  in  a brittle,  wrinkled  tunic  or 
aril. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  very  fmall,  five-toothed.  Cor. 
.five-cleft,  funnel-fhaped.  Filaments,  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  alternately  fhorter.  Female.  Cal.  five-toothed. 
Cor.  five-pctalled,  or  deeply  five-cleft.  Stigmas , five.  Berry 
one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species,  1.  C.  papaya,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (C.  vulgaris, 
Encyc.  Meth.  Papaya  carica,  Gaert.  tab.  122.  fig.  2. 
Lam,  IHuft  PI.  821.  Papaya-maram,  Rheed.  Mai.  tab.  15. 
fig.  1.  Ambapaya,  tab.  15.  fig.  2.  Ababaye  of  the 
Caribs.’)  Common  papaw  tree.  “ Lobes  of  the  leaves 
finuated.”  Somewhat  the  habit  of  a palm.  Root  perpen- 
dicular, whitifh,  fpongy,  of  a difagreeable  tafte  and  fmell. 
Stem  twenty  feet  high,  a foot  thick,  naked  almoil  to  the 
top,  marked  almoft  its  whole  length  with  the  fears  of 
fallen  leaves,  of  a tender  fubftance  like  that  of  the  banana, 
folid  towards  the  bafe,  hollow  in  its  upper  part.  Leaves  on 
petioles  near  two  feet  long,  the  lower  ones  almoft  horizontal, 
upper  ones  eredt,  deeply  divided  into  feven,  nine,  or  eleven 
finuated  and  galhed  lobes,  alternate,  near  together.  Flowers 
axillary,  white,  fweet-feented  ; males  in  flender,  pendulous 
racemes,  two  or  three  feet  long  ; pedicels  fhort ; females 
numerous,  on  fhort  Ample  peduncles.  Fruit  about  the  fize 
of  a fmall  melon  ; various  in  its  form,  fometimes  angular, 
and  flattened  at  both  ends,  fometimes  oval  or  round,  and 
fometimes  pyramidal,  yellow  when  ripe  ; containing  a yel- 
low fucculent  pulp  of  a fweetifh  tafte  and  aromatic  fmell. 
It  is  feldom  eaten  raw,  but,  when  boiled,  is  efteemed  a 
vvholefome  fauce  to  any  kind  of  frefh  meat.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  is  frequently  preferved  in 
fugar,  and  fent  to  Europd  with  other  tropical  fweetmeats. 
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When  ripened  in  our  ftov.es,  it  does  not  acquire  its-proper 
flavour,  and  is  even  faid  by  Miller  to  be  deteftable.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  a milky  acrid  juice.  Male- 
flowers  are  occafionally  found  on  the  female  plants,  and 
female  on  the  male  ones.  A native  of  both  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  2.  Q.  pofopofa,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi  Feuillee  Per* 
tab.  39.  fig.  r.  “ Lobes  of  the  leaves  entire.”  Stem  more 
frequently  branched  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Lobes 
lefs  divided,  and  often  entire.  A native  of  Surinam  and 
Peru.  3.  C.  /pino/a,  Gmel.  Syft.  Nat.  Encyc.  Method. 
Aubl.  Guian.  ii.  p.  908.  tab.  346.  <c  Leaves  digitate; 
leaflets  quite  entire  ; Item  with  harmlefs  fpines.”  Frank 
branched  »t  lefs  than  a third  of  its  height.  Leajlets  feven, 
fmooth,  pointed,  green  above,  whitifh  underneath.  Berry 
yellow,  egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  marked  with  feveral  longitudi- 
nal furrows ; flcfli  yellow,  fucculent.  A native  of  Guiana, 
and  Brazil. 

The  hrft  fpccies  only  has  beer,  cultivated  in  Europe.  It 
iseafily  propagated  by  feeds  brought  from  its  native  climate, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  a hot  bed  early  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  near  two  inches  fiigh,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  feparately  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  a light, 
gentle,  loamy  foil,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’* 
bark.  As  they  advance  in  growth  they  will  require  larger 
pots  and  when  they  are  too  tall  to  remain  under  frames,  they 
mull  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  near  twenty  feet  in  three  years,  and 
produce  flowers  and  fruit.  In  every  period  of  their  growth 
they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered.  Mart.  Mil. 

N.  B.  The  annona  tiiloba,  trifid  fruited  cuftard-apple,  is 
alfo  called  the  papaw-tree  in  the  fouthern  ftates  of  North 
America. 

Carica,  among  Aticient  Naluralijls , denotes  a kind  of 
fig  peculiar  to  Syria  ; fometimes  alio  the  dried  fig.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  ancient  writers  to  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm 
tree,  otherwife  called  cariata,  which  was  fent  annually  £>y 
clients,  on  New  Year’s  day,  as  a prefent  or  acknowledgment 
to  their  patrons. 

Carica,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Murex,  which  fee. 

CARICATO,  Ital.  loaded;  a term  in  Miffc,  ufually  ap- 
plied to  the  bafe  finger  in  an  Italian  burletta,  as  Buffo  cari- 
cato  ; to  a fong  of  which  the  accompaniments  are  too  full ; 
or  to  any  thing  crowded  or  overcharged.  See  Charge. 

CARICATURA,  in  Painting,  a loading,  or  exaggera- 
tion of  the  defeats  of  an  objedt  reprefented,  with  a conceal- 
ment of  the  beauties  or  advantages  of  it;  yet  fo  as  ftill  to 
preferve  a refemblance. 

The  word  is  Italian,  formed  of  carica,  a load,  burden , or 
the  like. 

CARICOUS  Tumour,  in  Surgery , is  a fig-like  excre 
cence,  (ufually  named  feus  by  the  moderns,)  fituated  near 
the  anus  or  pudendum,  and  frequently  arifing  from  illicit 
amours.  See  Ficus. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  caricous  has  been  fometimes 
miltaken.  It  is  derived  from  carica,  a dried  fig,  and  does 
not  mean  the  fame  as  xapuxoiosr ; although  the  editors  of  a 
new  medical  and  phyfical  didlionary,  copying  the  error  of 
Quincy,  fay  that  “ the  caricous  tumour  is  called  by  Hip- 
pocrates xapvxoiSa,- whereas,  this  latter  word  (according 
to  Galen,  Suidas,  Erotian,  Hefychius,  Philocrates,  and 
others),  denotes  a kind  of  luxurious  ragout,  compofed  of 
blood  and  various  condiments,  invented  by  the  Lydians, 
and  which  Varinus  fuppofes  obtained  the  name  of  xaipu'xx, 
becaufe  it  was  of  a blackifh  colour,  refembling  boiled  wal- 
nuts. Vide  Gorrhaei  Def.  Medic.  Lexic.  Schrevelii,  and 
CEcon.  Hippoc.  Foefii. 

CARICUM,  a cathsretic  application  for  cleanfing  for- 
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did  ulcers  and  eroding  fungous  flefti.  See  Hippocrates  de 
Uiceribus  ; and  xxpiKov,  in  Galen’s  Exegefis.  It  is  prepared 
of  black  hellebore,  fandarach,  fquama  tens,  vvalhed  lead, 
fulphur,  orpiment,  and  cintharides  ; thefe  being  mixed,  are 
made  up  with  oil  of  cedar  into  a liquid  medicine.  Some- 
times there  is  added  arum,  in  deco&ion  or  juice,  or  the 
powder  of  it  mixed  with  honey.  T he  dry  medicine  or 
powder,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  is  prepared  of  the  fame  in- 
gredients, omitting  the  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  honey  : it  is 
alfo  made  of  Hack  hellebore  and  fandarach  only. 

CARICUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a liver  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Laconia. 

CARIDES,  or  Carida,  a town  of  Afia  Minor  in  Phry- 
gia. Steph.  Bvz. 

CARIDIEN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the 
Indian  fea,  near  the  well  coalt  of  the  ill  ind  of  Ceylon  ; 12 
miles  long  and  two  widfe.  N.  lat.  8J  30'.  E.  long.  79"  55'. 

CARIEBOEF  mountains , a ridge  of  mountains  in  the 
weflern  part  of  North  Amer.ca.  N.  lat.  5S0  45^  W.  long. 
1 1 30. 

CARIES,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  which  implies  a corrup- 
tion or  putridity  of  fome  part  of  the  animal  body  : this  word 
was  ufed  by  the  older  furgeons,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  of 
the  middle  age,  to  denote  a foul  or  corroding  ulcer  of  the 
genitals,  ariling  from  impure  coition  ; but  we  now  almoft 
exelufively  apply  it  to  a diffolution  of  the  bony  ftrufture, 
either  in  an  adlually  dead  Hate,  or  tending  to  death.  The 
mod  general  diftin&ion  of  caries,  is  into  the  dry  and  the 
vioijl. 

The  former  fpecies  may  bed  be  compared  with  a dry 
Gangrene  of  the  foft  parts.  The  bone  is  white,  dry,  and 
dead,  but  otherwife  fmooth  and  even  ; no  appearance  of 
putrefcence,  matter,  or  exulceration  is  vifible ; only  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  bone  is  incapable  of  adhering  to  the  fur- 
rounding foft  parts,  or  when  feparated  from  them,  of  again 
forming  an  adhefion  with  them.  1 11  the  majority  of  cafes, 
this  caries  begins  at  the  furface  ; much  more  rarely  in  the 
internal  fubftance,  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  it  changes  into 
the  humid  caries. 

The  humid  caries  is,  with  refpeft  to  a bone,  the  fame  as 
an  ulcer  with  regard  to  the  foft  parts.  In  this  difeafe  the 
bone  is  yellow,  brown,  or  black,  corroded,  uneven,  partly 
confumed,  and  a fetid  matter  Hues  from  it.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhable  into  the  occult,  and  the  open  caries. 

In  the  firft,  the  bone  is  dill  covered  with  foft  parts,  and 
the  external  integuments  are  either  entire,  or  there  exids 
already  an  ulceration,  which  neverthelefs  does  not  lay  the 
bone  bare.  In  the  fird  cafe  the  integuments  over  the  dif- 
eafed  part  of  the  bone  are  waded,  relaxed,  oedematous,  red 
or  livid  ; without,  however,  being  inflamed.  The  patient 
condantly  feels  gnawing,  lancinating  pains  in  the  bone  be- 
low the  part,  which  are  increafed  by  external  preflure  ; and 
when  the  difeafe  of  the  bone  is  of  any  confiderable  extent, 
the  patient  is  generally  affe&ed  alfo  with  a flow  heftic 
fever. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,,  the  ulcer  in  the  foft  parts  is  generally 
very  obdinate  and  of  a foul  appearance,  without  any  mani- 
fed  caufe  ; it  difeharges  a great  quantity  of  very  ill-condi- 
tioned matter,  and  it  is  relaxed  and  furrounded  with  fungous 
excrefcences.  All  endeavours  to  heal  it  prove  ineffectual,  or 
if  it  does  fkin  over,  it  foon  breaks  out  again  ; and  frequently, 
when  the  caufe  of  this  obdinacy  is  not  difeovered,  thefe 
ulcers  are  conceived  to  be  of  a malignant  and  cancerous 
kind. 

The  open  humid  caries  may  be  known  by  the  more  or 
lefs  copious  difeharge,  which  has  an  intolerable  and  peculiar 
feetor,  ftaining  linen  with  black  fpots,  and  difcolouring  the 


filver  probes  that  are  introduced  into  it,  and  in  which  gerr- 
rally  fmall  black  _particles  are  feen  to  float.  The  ulcer  in 
the  foft  parts  is  relaxed,  uninflamed,  fpongy,  and  much  in- 
clined to  bleed,  and  the  bone  is  entirely  bare,  foft,  uneven, 
corroded,  brown  or  blackifh.  Sometimes  a great  quantity 
of  fungous  flefh  grows  out  of  the  bone  itfelf,  which  eafily 
bleeds,  covers  the  bone,  and  thus  renders  both  the  diagnofis 
and  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  more  difficult.  This  fpecies  of 
caries'  may  be  compared  with  fungous  ulcers  of  the  foft 
parts.  In  another  fpecies  of  caries,  the  bone  feems  to  be 
gradually  converted  into  mufcular  fubftance. 

The  humid  caries  begins  either  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bone  or  at  its  furface.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  patient  firft: 
experiences  for  a long  time  violent  pains  in  the  bone,  which 
are  not  increafed  by  external  preflure  ; after  which,  the 
bone  becomes  fwe’led,  the  difeafe  makes  its  way  through 
the  bone,  attacks  the  foft  parts,  and  terminates  in  an  open 
caries.  This  fpecies  of  caries,  which  begins  in  the  interior 
fubftance  of  the  bone  is  far  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
commences  on  its  external  furface  ; in  other  refpedis  there 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  two  fpecies  ; for  the 
internal  caries  is  frequently  produced  by  external  caufes, 
and  the  external  caries  may  fometimes  proceed  from  internal 
caufes.  Caries  is  fometimes  combined  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  bone,  and  that  moll  frequently  when  the  caries  be- 
gins in  the  centre  of  the  bone  ; however  it  occurs  alfo  not 
unfrequently  in  the  caries  which  begins  externally.  This 
fwelling,  neverthelefs,  does  not  alter  the  chara&er  and  man- 
ner of  treating  the  caries ; it  may  occur  as  well  in  a mild  as 
in  a malignant  caries,  and  fometimes  after  the  original  dif- 
eafe has  been  cured,  the  fwelling  may  remain  during  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

Befides  thefe,  feveral  other  fubdivifions  of  the  caries  may 
be  enumerated  ; fuch  as, 

1.  The  gangrenous  caries,  which  is  a variety  of  the  dry 
caries.  The  colour  of  the  bone  is  not  much  changed  at  firft, 
but  when  the  exfoliation  begins,  it  becomes  greyifh,  after- 
wards brown,  and  finally  black.  The  exfoliation  takes  place 
more  eafily  than  in  the  other  fpecies  of  caries,  after  the 
manner  of  a perceptible  exfoliation.  The  fame  alfo  happens 
here  which  is  obferved  in  the  feparation  of  gangrenous  fub- 
ftance in  the  foft  parts.  (See  the  Art.  Gangrewe.) 

2.  Another  variety  of  the  humid  caries  is  the  worm-eaten 
caries  of  Petit,  which  may  be  compared  with  an  ulcer  of  the 
foft  parts,  having  many  cavities,  and  when  the  difeharge 
proceeds  from  corrupted  marrow  ; or  with  an  abfeefs,  the 
matter  of  which  oozes  out  through  a number  of  fmall  orifices 
in  the  fkin.  The  bone  becomes  fpongy,  and  full  of  holes, 
but  it  is  not  very  black.  The  difeharge  is  copious,  and 
generally  it  blackens  filver  probes.  Portions  of  the  bone 
feparate  themfelves  ; however,  no  regular  exfoliation  takes 
place,  unlefs  this  fpecies  of  caries  is  changed  by  art  into  the 
above-mentioned  gangrenous  caries.  The  bon^  is  gradually 
deftroyed  and  confumed  by  the  fuppuration,  and  it  becomes 
fo  brittle  that  it  can  hardly  be  touched  without  breaking. 

3.  The  fungous  caries  is  in  all  refpedls  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, except  that  fpongy  flcfli,  which  readily  bleeds,  grows 
out  of  the  carious  bone. 

4.  The  phageditnic  caries.  In  this  difeafe,  the  periofteum 
is  thickened,  the  bone  becomes  foft,  and  from  its  carious 
furface  a fungous  fubftance,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour, 
fprouts  forth.  When  the  difeafe  fpreads  deeper,  it  gradually 
dellroys  all  the  offeous  fibres.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguilhed 
from  the  fungous  caries  mentioned  above  by  the  circumftance, 
that  in  the  latter  the  fpongy  fleflr  proceeds  from  the  holes 
of  the  bone,  the  edges  off  which,  though  difcoloured,  ftill 
remain  hard  and  offeous : whereas,  in  the  phagedsenic  caries, 
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the  offeous  fibres  difappear  wherever  the  fungous  flefh  fprouts 
out  ; fo  that,  were  we  to  depend  entirely  on  the  probe,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  bone  were 

I carious  or  not.  For  when  we  rub  it  under  the  fpongy  fleffi, 
with  the  end  of  the  probe,  its  furface,  though  uneven,  does 
not  feem  to  be  very  rough,  neither  can  any  confiderable 
difcoloration  be  perceived  in  it. 

ij.  The  fcrofulous  caries  is  difeovered  on  opening  a fero- 
fulous  abfeefs,  when  frequently  the  bone  beneath,  though 
of  the  natural  colour  and  fmooth,  is  found  to  be  detached 
from  all  connection  with  the  foft  part's.  Being  now  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  gradually  become-s  diicoloured,  which  cir- 
cumftance,  as  well  as  that  it  no  where  adheres  to  the  fubja- 
cent  parts,  fu'fficiently  evinces  that  the  circulation  in  it  is 
interrupted.  Another  fpecies  of  fcrofulous  caries  is  that 
which  occurs  in  white  fwellings  of  the  joints.  (See  White 
‘Swelling.) 

6.  The  cancerous  caries  commences  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  bone  ; which  in  feme  parts  is  loft,  and  its  internal 
fubftance  neither  fibrous  nor  cellular,  but  feemingly  com- 
pofed  of  an  irregular  accumulation  of  ofTeous  matttr.  It  is 
covered  with  a tendinous  or  cartilaginous  fubltance,  from 
which  a fmooth  fungous  exerefrence  grows  out,  and  exudes 
a limpid,  acrid  and  fetid  ichor.  The  patient  complains 
much  of  deep-feated,  pulfating,  and  very  acute  pain  ; and 
the  ulcer  bleeds  profufely  in  confequence  of  the  gradual  cor- 
rofion  of  the  vellels  at  its  furface.  This  fpecies  of  caries 
may  be  compared  with  a cancer  of  the  foft  parts,  to 
which  it  alfo  is  frequently  fuperadded,  when  the  cancer 
has  fpread  itfelf  as  deep  as  the  bone.  (See  Cancer.) 

As  a fpecies  of  caries,  may  alfo  be  mentioned  that  gra- 
dual wearing  away  and  confumption  of  the  bones,  which 
takes  place  when  they  are  expofed  to  conftant  prelfure  ; 
as  for  example,  in  aneurifms,  hydrocephalus  internus,  &c. 

The  Necrosis  is,  indeed,  generally  confidered  as  a difeafe 
of  the  bones  diftintt  from  caries  ; however,  it  may  not  im- 
properly be  looked  upon  as  a fpecies  of  the  dry  caries,  with 
a total  privation  of  the  living  principle. 

In  all  cafes  in  which  an  ulceration  of  a bone  difeharges 
a large  quantity  of  matter,  the  furgeon  muft  not  reft  till 
he  has  dilcovered  and  fufficiently  opened  the  fource  from 
whence  the  difeharge  proceeds.  The  humid  caries  fpreads 
itfelf  conftautly  farther  and  farther  ; and  that  the  more 
rapidly,  and  in  a more  violent  degree,  the  loofer  the  bone 
is,  and  the  more  the  difeharge  of  matter  is  obftrufied  by 
any  caufe.  Moreover,  the  confequences  of  the  humid  ca- 
ries are  as  various,  and  of  the  like  nature,  as  thofe  of 
ulcers  ; for  not  only  the  functions  of  the  difeafed  part, 
but  alfo  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  are  always  more 

I or  lefs  affeCted  ; the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  daily  lofs 
of  fluids ; his  blood  is  vitiated  by  the  abforption  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  a heCtic  fever  is  produced,  with  a conftant  ftate  of 
erethifm. 

The  tnoft  frequent  caufes  of  the  dry  caries  are  external 
injuries,  whereby  a bone  is  laid  bare  ; and  in  confequence 
of  a deficiency  of  nutritious  fluid,  the  accefs  of  the  external 
air,  or  the  contact  of  vitiated  juices,  it  lofes  the  living  prin- 
ciple and  dries  up.  In  Inch  cafes  it  retains  its  vital  powers 
longer  in  young  fubjeCts  than  in  old.  Somttimes  this 
fpecies  of  caries  takes  place  fpontaneoufly  ; probably  when 
any  pernicious  acrimony,  efpecially  of  the  arthritic  or  vene- 
real kind,  is  depofited  upon  the  periofteum. 

The  humid  caries  is  produced  by  caufes  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  ulcers  in  mufcular  parts  ; and  may  even  be  produced  by 
fuch  ulcers,  when  they  penetrate  as  far  as  the  bone.  This 
caries  may  therefore  be  divided  into  as  many  fpecies,  as  there 
are  reckoned  of  ulcers,  with  refpeCt  to  thejr  caufes  j and 
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of  local  caufes  the  moll  frequent  are  the  denudation,  contu- 
fion,  and  violent  concuffion  of  the  bone. 

The  danger  in  caries  depends,  as  in  ulcers,  upon  the 
abforption  of  unhealthy  matter,  the  daily  lofs  of  fluids, 
and  the  confequent  heCtic  fever ; but  in  caries,  the  abforp- 
tion of  matter  takes  place  to  a much  greater  degree,  and 
is  more  pernicious,  as  the  difeafe  is  deeper  feated,  and  the 
matter  extremely  acrid  and  corrupted. 

The  prognolls  depends  upon  the  fituation  or  condition 
of  the  bones,  the  extent  of  the  caries,  its  caufe,  and  its 
duration.  (See  Ulcer.) 

The  dry  caries  requires  for  its  cure  that  the  dead  fubftance 
be  feparated  from  the  living  ; and  this  is  done  either  by  a 
perceptible  or  imperceptible  exfoliation,  which  is  effected 
either  by  a chirurgical  operation  or  the  efforts  of  nature. 
When  the  furgeon  forefees  that  an  exfoliation  is  about  to 
take  place,  he  muft  open  the  ulcer  in  the  flclh  fufficiently, 
and  keep  it  open,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  cxtraCt 
the  feparated  portions  of  bone.  But  in  an  imperceptible 
exfoliation  this  is  not  neceffary.  A perceptible  exfoliation 
generally  takes  place  when  the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  ftrotig 
and  thick  ; but  a thin  layer  of  dead  bone  commonly  ex- 
foliates imperceptibly,  as  do  loofe  and  fpongy  bones : 
hard  and  firm  bones  commonly  exfoliate  perceptibly.  In 
young  fubjeCts  the  bone  is  more  readily  comminuted,  and 
the  imperceptible  exfoliation  is  much  more  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  than  in  old  ones.  (See  Exfoliation.) 

In  the  perceptible  exfoliation,  the  dead  portion  of  bone 
fit  ft  becomes  whirifh  and  dry  ; after  foir.e  time  it  feems  gra- 
dually to  raife  itfelf,  and  yields  a fort  of  hollow  found,  when 
(truck  upon  with  a probe  ; at  length  a fiffure  is  formed  in 
the  circumference  of  the  dead  part,  which  feparates  the 
dead  from  the  living  portion  of  the  bone.  This  fiffure 
gradually  becomes  wider,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  piece 
of  bone  becomes  more  and  more  elevated ; new  fleffi  is 
found  between  the  living  and  dead  bone,  which  as  it  rifes 
feparates  the  dead  portion,  until  at  length  it  grows  loofe, 
and  finally  falls  off.  The  bone  beneath  is  then  found  co- 
vered with  granulations  which  in  fome  degree  fupply  the 
place  of  the  loft  portion  of  the  bone,  and  in  time  become 
offified. 

The  exfoliation  is  entirely  a work  of  nature,  but  the  fur- 
geon muft  promote  it.  He  muft  firft  endeavour  to  remove 
the  internal  caufe  of  the  caries  ; then  (if  the  exfoliation  be 
judged  inevitable),  deftroy  completely  the  life  of  the  dif- 
eafed portion  of  bone,  and  promote  its  feparation.  The 
internal  caufes  of  caries  are  to  be  removed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thofe  of  ulcers.  . Externally  may  be  applied  ftrong 
brandy,  and  various  tinCtures  prepared  with  it.  The  difeafed 
portion  of  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  conftantly  wet  with  pieces 
of  lint  dipped  in  fpirituous  liquids.  But  when  the  dif- 
eafed portion  of  bone  is  fo  thick  and  ftrong  that  it  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  thefe  fluid  applications,  another  mode  of 
treatment  is  neceffary.  There  are  three  different  methods 
according  to  which  we  may  proceed  ; but.  of  thefe,  that 
which  is  moil  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  muft  be  chofen. 

We  may  either  burn  the  bone  by  applying  a red-hot  iron, 
or  we  may  bore  a number  of  holes,  the  more  the  better, 
(by  means  of  a perforator  or  fmall  trephine),  but  fo  as  never 
to  pierce  the  found  portion  ; in  order  .that  the  above-men- 
tioned remedies  may  be  able  to  penetrate  into  and  entirely 
dry  out  the  bone  ; or  we  may  remove,  by  means  of  a fera- 
per,  fo  much  of  the  bone,  that  the  remaining  layer  may 
eafily  be  penetrated  by  drying  remedies.  It  is  however  well 
to  be  attended  to,  that  when  the  life  of  the  bone  is  entirely 
deftroyed,  the  drying  remedies  (houlc  no  longer  be  employed, 
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as  they  then  will  anfwer  no  purpofe,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exfoliation  will  even  be  hurtful.  Moreover 
thefe  remedies  (hould  come  into  contaft  with  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone>  but  (if  pof- 
fible)  not  with  any  of  the  found  part. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  obje&s  muft  be  attained  by  laying  bare 
the  whole  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone  by  means  of  inci- 
fions ; and  the  fecond,  by  not  laying  the  bone  bare  further 
than  it  is  difeafed,  or  by  covering  the  denuded  found  por- 
tion with  lint  fpread  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  alfo  .by 
not  inbuing  the  lint  with  fo  large  a quantity  of  the  drying 
remedies  as  will  come  into  contadl  with  the  found  parts, 
and  by  not  ufing  thefe  remedies  longer  than  is  neceffary. 

It  is  alfo  particularly  requifite,  when  a red-hot  iron  is  to  be 
applied,  that  the  carious  part  fnould  previoufiy  be  well  dried 
out,  in  order  that  the  heated  fluid  may  not  come  into 
contadl  with  and  deftroy  the  found  portion  of  the  bone. 

As  loon  as  the  life  of  the  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone  is 
completely  deftroyed,  the  furgeon  ufually  employs  fuch  re- 
medies as  promote  the  exfoliation,  fuppuration,  and  growth 
of  the  new  fklh  ; fuch,  for  example,  as  the  balf.  Arcaei, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  a little  oil  of  turpentine,  the  ung. 
akhese,  or  refinse  flavse,  &c.  Thefe  remedies  are  applied 
warm;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  penetrate  to. 
the  living  part  of  the  bone,  holes  are  bored  into  different  parts 
of  the  difeafed  portion  with  the  perforator  ; and  the  more 
numerous  and  large  thefe  perforations  are  the  better.  Every 
hole,  however,  ought  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  living  part, 
and  we  are  dire&ed  by  many  furgeons  to  continue  boring  till 
fome  blood  appears.  As  foon  as  this  has  been  done,  the 
bone  mnft  be  covered  with  warm  emollient  applications. 
Should  the  exfoliation  not  take  place  under  this  treatment, 
we  may  conclude  either  that  the  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone 
is  not  entirely  deprived  of  its  life,  in  which  cafe  the  applica- 
tion of  the  drying  remedies  muft  be  repeated,  or  the  cure  is 
impeded  by  fome  internal  caufe,  which  muft  be  difcovered 
and  removed.  When  the  difeafed  bone  begins  to  grow  loofe, 
it  will  be  proper  to  (hake  it  gently  from  time  to  time,  without 
exciting,  however,  either  pain  or  bleeding,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate its  feparation  ; and  when  the  exfoliation  has  been 
completed,  the  ulcer  is  to  be  treated  like  a Ample,  clean  ab- 
fcefs. 

A much  more  fpeedy  and  perfedl  cure,  however,  may  be 
effe&ed  when  the  furgeon  performs  the  feparation  himfelfi. 
This  is  particularly  neceffary  when  the  difeafed  portion  of 
bone  is  ver*y  thick  ; but  it  is  only  admiffible,  when  we  have 
a free  and  unobftru&ed  accefs  to  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  difeafed  bone.  According  to  the  difference  of  the  fitu- 
\tion  and  form  of  the  bone,  the  feparation  of  it  is  performed 
in  different  ways.  When  only  a thin  layer  of  bone  is  dif- 
eafed, it  may  be  fcraped  off  with  the  fcraper,  or  with  the 
exfoliative  trepan,  or  dill  more  conveniently  with  a piece  of 
glafs.  A thick  layer  of  bone  ft  to  be  feparated  with  the  chifel 
and  hammer  ; and  that  this  may  be  done  without  ufing  great 
force,  or  producing  a violent  concufiibn,  the  Bone  muft  be 
previoufiy  bored  through  with  the  perforator  ; we  muft  alfo 
only  attempt  to  chifel  off  fmall  pieces  at  a time  ; and  that  the 
whole  of  the  difeafed  portion  has  been  removed,  we  may 
know  by  the  whole  furface  of  the  bone  becoming  red  and 
bloody.  When  the  bone  is  flat,  and  difeafed  through  and 
through,,  we  may  apply  the  trepan,  and  in  cylindrical  bones 
we  may  fometimes  faw  off  the  difeafed  portion.  A bone 
that  is  difeafed  throughout  muft  be  extra&ed.  As  foon  as 
the  whole  of  the  difeafed  portion  has  been  feparated  the  re- 
maining part  is  to  be  treated  like  a Ample  wound,  and  the 
bone  is  to  be  dreffed  with  emollient  warm  applications,  under 
the  ufe  of  which  it  generally  becomes  covered  with  flefiv  in  a 
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fhort  time.  In  order  that  it  may  not  again  become  difeafed* 
it  muft  be  carefully  defended  againft  the  cold,  air,  and  fpiru 
tuous  fubftances.  In  many  cafes  the  furgeon  cannot  remove 
the  whole  of  the  difeafed  portion  of  the  bone,  and  in  this 
cafe  he  muft  combine  the  two  methods  of  cure  with  each 
other  ; that  is,  he  muft  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
eafed bone,  entirely  deftroy  the  life  of  that  which  is  left  be- 
hind, by  the  application  of  the  remedies  formerly  mentioned, 
then  perforate  according  to  Belofte’s  method,  and  drefs  the 
part  with  emollient  applications. 

The  method  of  cure  in  the  humid  caries  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  ufed  in  the  dry only  in  the  former  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  difcharge  (hould  be  diminifhed,  its  condition  improv- 
ed, and  at  length  that  it  (hould  be  dried  up  ; fince,  till  that 
has  been  done,  no  exfoliation  can  take  place.  If  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  caufe,  this  muft,  if  poffible,  be  removed. 
Thus  a cure  is  frequently  obtained ; however  not  always, 
for  often,  the  caries  remains  in  confequence  of  local  caufes,  in 
which  cafe  it  muft  be  treated  as  a local  difeafe.  Iu  this  cafe 
the  furgeon.  muft  promote  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  by 
every  means  in  his  power he  muft  lay  the  bone  fufficieiwlyv 
bare  by  means  of  incifions ; the  limb  muft  be  kept  in  a de- 
pendent pofition  ; and  the  ulcer  covered  with  light  dreffings, 
in  order  that  the  thinner  part  of  the  difcharge  may  run 
through  and  in  general  every  thing  which  might  occafion 
a ftagnation  and  accumulation  of  the  matter  in  the  ulcer  muft' 
be  moft  carefully  avoided.  But  when  the  bone  fwells,  and 
a quantity  of  matter  is  difcharged  from  the  ulcer,  difpropor-- 
tionate  to  its  apparent  magnitude,  fo  that  we  have  reafon  to. 
conclude  the  matter  ftagnates  in  the  fungous  fubftance,  or 
hollow  of  the  bones,  and  there  carries  on  its  ravages  in  fecret„ 
the  bone  muft  be  laid  open  in  time  by  means  of  the  trepair 
or  perforator.  Moreover,  in  all  cafes  of  humid  caries,  it. is 
very  ufeful  to  drefs  the  ulcer  with  fponge  or  dry  lint. 

When  the  caries  penetrates  deep  into  the  bone,  we  may 
apply  fpirituous  tin&ures  and  fomentations  externally  ; but 
in  ufing  thefe  remedies,  the  dire&ions  which  we  have  for* 
merly  given  are  to  be  obferved. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  which  contribute  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  difcharge,  afa  fcetida  has. been  recommended 
in  the  form  of  pills  as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious ; as  it  ge- 
nerally deprives  the  matter  in  a few  days  of  all  its  fetor  and 
acrimony,  and  thus  fometimes  is  alone  fufficient  to  produce; 
the  exfoliation  and  cure..  In  obftinate  cafes  of  caries,  good 
effefts  have  been  produced  by  the  ufe  of  lime-water,  hem- 
lock, oak-bark,  cinchona,  and  opium  taken  freely  ; but  we 
are,  neverthele(s,  too  often  difappointed  in  our  expeditions 
from  medicine,  and  no  one  plan  will  be  efficient  in  all  fuch 
cafes.  And,  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  it  will  be  at  the 
fame  time  particularly  neceffary  to  breathe  a pure  air,  and  ufe 
an  appropiate  diet. 

When  the  caufe  of  the  caries  has  been  removed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  difcharge  improved,  the  exfoliation  ands 
cure  are  fometimes  promoted  by  the  judicious  application  of 
a bandage  to  the  part. 

Should  the  means  that  have  already  been  mentioned  be 
found  inadequate  to  produce  the  defired  effedf , the  furgeon  is 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  more  powerful  ones ; in  order 
thereby  to  convert,  as  it  were,  the  humid  caries  into  the  dry*, 
and  to  accelerate  the  exfoliation  and  cure  ; for  this  purpofe 
a red-hot  iron  is  often  our  only  refource.  As  an  excellent 
remedy  againft  caries,  Mr.  Lentin  recommends  phofphoricr 
acid,  prepared  according  to.  Gren’s  method.  One  part  of 
this  to  be  mixed  with  feven  parts  of  diftilled  water,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  bone  itfelf,  or  ufed  as  an  inje&ion.  Internally, 
the  pure  phofphoric  acid  has  been  adminiftered,  in  doles  of 
xc,  15,  to  2,0  drops,  thrice  a day,  in  water,  or  a linftus. 
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/Tomctimes  Mr.  Lentin  added  a little  myrrh  to  it,  for  exter- 
nal application  ; or  mixed  the  phofphoric  acid  with  an  infu- 
fion  of  fabine,  fcordium,  or  cort.  falicis. 

When  the  difeafed  bone  is  covered  with  much  fungous 
flefh,  this  muft  firft  be  removed  by  means  of  caullic  applica- 
tions, in  order  that  it  may  not  obftrudt  the  operation  of  the 
red-hot  iron  on  the  bone.  When  the  caries  penetrates  fo 
deep  into  the  bone  that  the  operation  of  the  cautery  does 
not  extend  quite  through  it  as  far  as  the  bone,  a part  of  the 
difeafed  portion  may  be  removed  with  the  feraper,  or  the 
ehifel  and  hammer.  In  flat  bones,  under  which  important 
parts  are  fituated,  as,  for  example,  the  cranium,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  red  hot  iron  muft  either  be  omitted  or  performed 
with  great  caution.  When  any  of  thefe  means  have  been 
applied  to  a fufheient  extent,  the  furgeon  muft  treat  the  d'if- 
order  as  a dry  caries.  If  exfoliation  does  not  commence  within 
the  fpace  of  about  2t>  days,  the  remedits  muft  be  renewed. 
When  exfoliation  has  completely  taken  place,  and  the  bone 
fituated  below  the  feparated  portion  becomes  covered  with 
found  flefh,  the  cure  is  completed  ; but  if  it  remains  bare, 
or  is  covered  with  fungous  flefh,  it  is  ftill  difeafed,  and 
muft  be  touched  either  with  Belofte’s  liquor,  or  the  adlual 
cautery. 

When  the  caries  is  of  great  extent,  and  penetrates,  deep^ 
into  the  bone,  the  beft  method  will  be  to  remove  the  difeafed 
portion  of  the  bone,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  by  means  of 
chirurgical  inftruments ; and  the  manner  in  which  this  may 
moft  conveniently  be  done,  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  of  each  particular  cafe.  If  the  caries  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  furface  of  the  bone,  the  damaged  portion  may 
be  removed  with  the  feraper,  or  the  exfoliating  trepan,  or  a 
piece  of  glafs.  The  chilel  and  hammer  are  required  when 
it  penetrates  deep  into  the  bone  ; the  trepan  may  be  ufed 
when  it  penetrates  into  the  medullary  cavity,  or  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  the  bone.  If  the  whole  bone  be  difeafed 
throughout,  the  external  teguments  muft  be  laid  open,  and 
the  bone  extracted.  In  other  particulars  the  furgeon  has  to 
proceed  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

Caries  fometimes  renders  it  neceflary- that  the  limb  fhould 
be  amputated;  namely,  when  a bone  of  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  either  entirely,  or  particularly  at  the  joint,  carious 
through  and  through  ; and  efpecially  when  the  mufcular  and 
more  important  parts  are  in  a great  meafure  affefted  by  the 
difeafe  of  the  bone,  and  either  corroded  or  deftroyed,  as  may 
happen  in  what  is  named  the  Cancerous  caries.  It  has, 
however,  been  obferved,  that,  after  this  operation  hasbeen  per- 
formed, the  diforder  often  breaks  out  in  fome  other  part,  and 
renders  all  medical  afiiftance  ineffectual.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mufcular  parts  have  fuffered  but  little,  although  the  bone 
is  very  carious,  amputation  ought  not  to  be. performed  ; but 
all  that  the  furgeon  can  and  ought  to  do,  will  be  to  lay  bare 
the  whole  of  the  difeafed  bone  by  incifions,  and  to  feparate  it 
from  the  foft  parts  with,  the  fcalpel,  and  from  the  found  por- 
tion of  the  bone  with  the  faw.  In  thefe  cafes,  nature  fome- 
times fupplies  the  portion  of  the  bone  that  has  been  loft,  and 
though  this  fhould  not  happen,  the  operation  above  mentioned 
is  ftill  preferable  to  amputation  in  this  particular  cafe. 

Neither  is  amputation  always  admiffible  when  the  caries 
proceeds  from  fome  internal  caufe,  and  this  has  not  been  re- 
moved. It  muft  alfo  be  avoided  when  the  patient  is  already 
greatly  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe  ; however,  the  furgeon  need 
not  be  deterred  by  the  mere  prefence  of  heCtic  fever  ; as  this 
arifes  principally  from  the  irritation  or  abforption  of  matter, 
and  difappears,  together  with  its  caufe,  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed.  It  alfo  happens,  not  unfrequently,  in 
cafes  of  old  caries,  in  which  the  conftitution  has  become  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  difeharge,  that  troublefome  fymptoras  fuper- 


vene  upon  amputation,  which  perhaps  may  be  prevented  by 
means  of  iffues. 

When  the  carious  bone  is  covered  with  a great  deal  of 
fungous  flefh,  deficcative  remedies  and  prefiure  muft  be  ap- 
plied ; and  fhould  thefe  not  prove  fufficient  to  extirpate  it, 
we  muft  ufe  a cauftic,  or  the  aCtual  Cautery.  In  thefe 
cafes  there  is  generally  alfo  fome  internal  caufe  prefent,  which 
we  muft  endeavour  to  remove  by  means  of  appropriate  inter- 
nal remedies.  In  that  fpecies  of  caries  in  which  the  bone  is 
converted  into  a kind  of  flefhy  fubftance,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ufe  of  lime-water  has  been  found  beneficial ; the  fur- 
geon muft,  however,  always  attend  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
internal  caufe.  See  Osteosarcoses. 

Concerning  that  fpecies  of  caries  which  begins  in  the  in- 
ternal fubftance  of  the  bone,  fee  Spina  Ventofi  and  Nec.ro> 
sis  ; and  for  the  venereal  caries,  fee  Syphilis.  Likewife, 
concerning  carious  teeth,  we  refer  to  the  article  Teeth. 
See  alfo  Diflortion  of  the  Spine. 

Although  we  have  here  laid  down  the  rules  of  praCtice, 
which  the  generality  of  furgeons  follow  in  the  treatment  of 
caries,  it  muft  ftill  be  acknowledged  that  no  fubjeft  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  the  art  is  more  liable  to  obfeurity  and  de- 
bate. The  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by  one  furgeon,  will 
be  often  regarded  as  either  ufelefs  or  pernicious  by  another  ; 
fo  that  while  we  are  obliged  to  describe  certain  plans  of 
chirurgical  management,  it  is  with  a full  conviction  that  no 
one  method  will  be  univerfally  approved.  The  following  re- 
marks of  M.  Boyer,  of  Paris,  are  fubmitted  to  our  readers,  as 
deferving  their  attention,  and  as  being  among  the  latePe 
with  which  the  public  have  been. favoured  by  any  fyftematic 
writer. 

“ There  is  perhaps,”  fays  he,  “ no  difeafe  in  which  the  in- 
dications of  cure  are  more  vague  than  in  caries,  and  none  in 
which  the  treatment  is  lets  reguiar.  The  ancients  preferibed 
unCtuous or  relaxing  applications,  but  they  preferred  acrid  irri- 
tating fubftances,  fuch  as  the  powder  of  euphorbium,  tincture 
cf  aloes  and  myrrh,  oil  of  turpentine,  mineral  acids,  cauftic 
alkali,  or  even  the  aCtual  cautery.  Monro,  Tenon,  and,  in 
imitation  of  them,  fome  modern  practitioners,  have  preferred 
the  ufe  of  unCtuous  and  emollient  applications ; but,  in  order 
to  difeover  the  preferable  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  neceflary 
to  take  a clofe  view  of  the  evil  againft  which  it  is  to  be  di- 
rected. We  muft  then  confider,  that  a bone  affeCted  with 
caries  is  a prey  to  a morbid  aCtion  of  its  own  parts,  and  that 
this  aCtion  creeps  from  one  part  to  another,  and  pervades  the 
whole  with  greater  or  lefs  rapidity,  if  art  does  not  come  to 
the  afiiftance  of  nature  to  arreft  its  progrefs. 

“ If  the  caries  be  produced  by  fome  affedtion  of  the  fyftem, 
this  ftiould  be  afeertained  and  combated  with  appropriate  re- 
medies. Thus  the  ufe  of  mercurial  and  fudorifle  medicines 
arrefts  the  progrefs  of  caries  proceeding  from  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and  aids  nature  in  Ceparating  the  unfound  from  the 
found  part.  The  ufe  of  fpirituous  drinks,  vegetable  diet,  and 
acids,  removes  at  onee  feurvy  and  the  caries,  to  which  it  had 
given  rife.  See.  See.  But  if  it  has  been  occafioned  by  an  ex- 
ternal caufe,  or  if  it  has  remained  after  the  internal  one  has 
been  removed,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a mere  to- 
pical affeCtion,  its  progrefs  may  be  arrefted,  and  the  reparation 
of  the  difeafed  parts  facilitated  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  fubftances 
as  ftimulate  the  parts,,  or  fuch  as  abforb  and  neutralize  the 
fluids  which  tend  to  propagate  the  morbid  aCtion.  Thus 
the  deficcation  of  a carious  ulcer  has  been  effected  by  the  ufe 
of  an  abforbing  powder  and  pledgets  of  lint  that  had  been 
dipped  in  tinCture  of  aloe9  and  myrrh. 

“ If  thefe  remedies  be  found  ineffectual,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  more  aCtive  ones : a pledget  of  lint  dipped  in  a folu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  filver,  may  be  applied  on  the  carious  part, 
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and  renewed  every  day.  This  portion  of  the  bone  is  by  this 
means  quickly  dried  up,  and  reduced  to  the  date  of  a fimple 
necrofis ; the  propagation  of  the  morbid  adlion  is  arrefted, 
and  nature  effects  a feparation  of  the  difeafed  parts.  It  will 
not  be  amifs,  however,  to  move  frequently  the  dried  piece, 
and  it  may  be  necefTary  to  prevent  the  fungous  flefh  from 
fpreading  fo  as  to  impede  the  exfoliation.  The  ulcer 
heals  after  the  exfoliation  has  taken  place,  and  the  cicatrix  is 
more  or  lefs  deep,  and  of  a red  colour,  not  blackifh  and  livid, 
as  a cicatrix  formed  over  a difeafed  bone. 

“ If  the  caries  be  very  humid,  that  is,  if  a great  quantity  of 
fanies  flow  from  it,  thefe  remedies,  even  the  mercurial  nitrate, 
will  be  of  no  effect.  The  fanies  waffies  the  pledget,  and 
dilutes  the  cauftic  fo  much,  that  its  action  is  confiderably  en- 
feebled. Cauftic  potafh  would  be  fubject  to  the  fame  incon- 
venience. In  thefe  cafes,  the  actual  cautery  is  a remedy  to 
•be  preferred  to  all  others:  by  its  adlion 'the  carious  part  is 
in  an  inflant  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  an  inorganic  dry  fub- 
ftance,  and  the  caries  thus  converted  into  necrofis.  This 
remedy  is  applicable  to  every  cafe  of  humid  caries  where  the 
furrounding  foft  parts  have  not  a marifeft  tendency  to  cancer. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  foft  parts  furrounding  a carious 
bone  have  that  tendency  in  fo  advanced  a degree,  that  the 
adlual  cautery  would  nectffarily  occafion  the  developement  of 
that  morbid  ffate.  The  general  rules  to  which  the  ufe  of  the 
-adtual  cautery  may  be  reduced  are  as  follow  : 

“ In  the  fir  ft  place,  all  the  carious  part  of  the  bone  mud  be 
laid  bare,  whether  by  cutting  away  the  foft  parts,  ordeftroy- 
irig  them  by  caullic.  The  latter  method  being  tedious,  in- 
convenient, and  uncertain,  fhould  not  be  ufed  unlefs  when  the 
patient  will  not  fubrnit  to  the  ufe  of  the  knife.  The  bone 
being  in  this  manner  laid  bare  and  feraped,  the  furgeon  pro- 
vides himfelf  with  feveral cauterizing  iions  of  the  fame  form, 
becaufe  the  application  of  one  is  leldom  fufficient.  It  will  alfo 
be  neceffary  to  provide  a number  of  canulre  when  the  cautery 
is  to  be  applied  on  a bone  from  about  which  the  foft  parts 
cannot  be  completely  raffed,  as,  for  inttance,  on  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  or  facrum  : by  means  of  thefe  canulce,  the  hot  iron 
can  be  introduced  without  injuring  the  foft  parts.  In  eveiy 
cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  protedl  the  furrounding  parts  as 
much  as  pofffble  from  the  adlion  of  the  cautery. 

“ The  iron,  whatever  may  be  its  fize,  fhould  be  heated 
white,  as  the  hotter  it  is  the  more  rapid  and  lefs  painful  is 
its  adlion.  On  the  inflant  of  its  application,  a black  thick 
fmoke  rifes  from  the  furface  of  the  burning  bone,  the  fmell 
of  which  refembles  exadlly  that  of  burning  horn  : the  great 
quantity  of  fanies  quickly  diminifhes  the  heat  ; for  which 
reafon  a fecond  is  to  be  immediately  applied  with  the  fame 
precautions  ; and  a third,  if  the  two  preceding  have  not 
burned  deep  enough.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  extirpate 
the  difeafe  by  burning  every  part  that  is  affecled  ; and  if  the 
ufe  of  the  cautery  has  not  always  had  the  fuccefs  expedled 
from  it,  the  failure  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  timidity  of 
the  operator.  A carious  bone  becomes  worfe  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  adtual  cautery,  if  the  evil  be  not  entirely 
rooted  out  ; jult  as  a cancerous  tumour  becomes  irritated, 
and  makes  a more  rapid  progrefs,  if  imperfedtly  cau- 
terized. 

“ The  adtual  cautery  adts  by  evaporating  the-  noxious 
fluids  in  which  the  carious  bone  was  immerftd  ; by  chang- 
ing the  caries  into  necrofis,  and  by  irritating  the  fub- 
jacent  found  parts,  and  exciting  that  adlion  of  the  vef- 
fels  by  which  the  dead  part  of  the  bone  muft  be  thrown  off. 

“ It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  remark  here,  that  this  ope- 
ration cannot  be  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  if  the 
internal  caufe  of  the  caries  {till  exiil.”  Boyer’s  Dffeafes  of 
the  Bones,  vol. i.  p.  334,  Sc  feq.  edit.  Lond.  1804. 


CARIGE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CARIGNAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  ditlridl  of  Sedan,  formerly  a provoftfhip,  called 
“ Ivoy,”  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Luxemburg,  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  hoiffe  of  Auilria,  but  at  length  ceded 
to  Louis  XIV.,  who  changed  the  name,  and  ertdled  it  into 
a duchy  ; three  leagues  E.S  E.  of  Sedan.  The  place  con- 
tains t^oo,  and  the  canton  10,923  inhabitants  : the  tcnitoiy 
comprehends  22  3 kiliometres  and  27  communes. 

CARIGNANO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  diflridl  of 
Savigliano,  and  capital  of  a principality,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  Rated  on  the  Po,  over  which  it  has  a handfome 
bridge.  It  gives  the  title  of  princes  to  a collateral  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  This  town  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  the  French  in  1536,  and  in  1544,  the  fortifica- 
tions, except  the  citadel,  were  razed,  and  molt  of  the 
churches  dell  rayed.  It  is  about  jo  miles  S.  of  Turin.  N. 
lat.  440  30'.  E.  long.  70  23'. 

Carignano,  a town  of  the  iflar.d  of  Sardinia  ; 15  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Terra  Nuova. 

CARIGUE,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Shannon,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  oppollte  to  Scattery 
Ifland.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Carrigfoil  caftle,  once  a 
place  of  great  ftrength,  the  lands  belonging  to  which  were 
granted  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

CAR1GUEIA,  in  Zoology.  See  Didelphis  Oprjfnm. 

CARIGUE  I BEIU.  See  Mustela  Irafilienfs. 

CARILL7E,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  men- 
tioned by  Silius  Italicus,  ard  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the 
Picentini,  who  inhabited  the  ditlridl  now  called  Principato 
Citra. 

CARILLONS,  a fpecies  of  chimes  frequent  in  the  Low 
Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played 
on  a number  of  bells  in  a belfrey,  forming  a complete  feries 
or  feales,  of  tones  and  femitones,  like  thofe  on  the  harpfi- 
chord  and  organ.  There  are  pedals  communicating  with 
the  great  bells,  upon  which  the  carilloneur  with  his  feet 
plays  the  bafe  to  fprightly  airs,  performed  with  the  two 
hands  upon  the  upper  fpecies  of  keys.  Thefe  keys  are  pro- 
jecting flicks,  wide  enough  afunder  to  be  ftruck  with  vie « 
lence  and  velocity  by  either  of  the  hands  edgeways,  without 
the  danger  of  hitting  the  neighbouring  key.  The  player  is 
provided  with  a thick  leather  covering  for  the  little  finger  of 
each  hand,  to  guard  againft  the  violence  of  the  kroke. 
Thefe  carillons  are  heard  through  a large  towm. 

Carillon  is  likewife  the  name  of  a fmall  "keyed  inftrument 
to  imitate  a peal  of  hand  bells.  The  tones  are  produced  by 
box  hammers  ftriking  iron  bars  of  different  lengths.  Handel 
ufed  to  accompany  his  air  in  Milton’s  Allegro,  “ Or  let  the 
merry  bells  ring  round,”  on  this  inftrument.  And  in  Saul, 
the  chorus  “ Welcome,  welcome,  mighty  king.” 

CARILLONEUR,  the  mufician  who  plays  the  caril- 
lons, or  chimes  with  hands  and  feet  ; an  office  of  extreme 
labour,  peculiar  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Carilloneur  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology , the  chiming 
thrufh,  Turd  us  tintinnabulatus. 

CARILOCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Char  lieu,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  .ZEdui.  Ptolemy. 

CARIM-CURINI,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  Seejus- 
ticia  1 scholium. 

CARIMGOLA,  Rheed.  Mai.  See  Poktederia  va- 
ginalis. 

CAllIMON,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yohor,  which  occupies  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  Cherfonefe,  in  the  peninfula  of  Malaya,  or  Malacca. 

Carimok 
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Car i mon  Java,  a clutter  of  iflands  in  tie  Indian  Sea. 
S.  lat.  5°’4.8\  E.  long.  109°  15'. 

CARIMPANA,  in  Botany,  Rneed.  Mai.  See  Boras- 

sus  fabelliformis. 

CARIM-TUMBA,  Rhced.  Mai.  See  Nepeta  tnala- 
l/arica. 

CARINA,  a Latin  term,  properly  fignifving  the  keel  of 
a (hip,  or  that  long  piece  of  timber  running  along  the  bot- 
tom of  a drip,  from  head  to  (tern  ; upon  which  the  whole 
fhufture  is  built,  or  framed. 

Carina  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  the  whole  capacity  or 
bulk,  of  a {hip  ; containing  the  hull,  or  all  the  (pace  below 
the  deck.  Hence  the  word  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed,  by  a li- 
gure,  for  the  whole  fhip. 

Carina  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  ancient  Architecture.  The 
Romans  gave  the  name  carina  to  all  buildings  in  the  form  of 
a (hip,  as  we  Hill  give  the  name  nave  to  the  middle  or  princi- 
pal vault  of  our  Gothic  churches,  becaufe  it  has  that  figure. 

Carina,  among  Anatomljls,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  fplna 
Jo, ft.  As  likewife  for  the  fibrous  rudiments,  or  embryo  of 
a chick,  appearing  in  an  incubated  egg.  The  carina  con- 
filts  of  the  entire  vertebra ?,  as  they  appear  after  ten  or  twelve 
days  incubation.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  crooked,  iu  form 
©f  the  keel  of  a fhip. 

Carina,  in  Botany,  Eng.  keel.  A name  given  to  the 
lowed  petal  of  a papilionaceous  flower  which  generally  en- 
clofes  the  ftamens  and  piftil,  in  alluflon  to  its  fhape,  which 
has  fome  reftnablance  to  that  of  a boat.  It  fometimes  con- 
fiils  of  two  diftindt  pieces,  but  is  generally  Ample,  attached 
to  the  receptacle,  and  firmly  locked  in  with  the  other  pe- 
tals by  two  long  claws.  A leaf,  a fcale,  and  a nedlary  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  carinated,  or  keel  fhaped,  when  they  are  lon- 
gitudinally hollow  above,  and  have  a correfponding,  fharp- 
ifli  protuberance  underneath. 

Carina  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  Chem'ijls , for  the  twentieth 
part  of  a drop. 

Carinje  were  weepers,  or  women  hired,  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  to  weep  at  funerals:  they  were  thus  called 
from  Carla , the  country  whence  moll  of  them  came. 

Carina,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Media. — Alfo,  a towm  of  Afia  Minor  in  My- 
fia,  or  in  the  iEolide ; mentioned  by  Herodotus.— Alfo,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  towards  Galatia.  Pliny.— Alfo,  a 
mountain  of  the  Ifle  of  Crete,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  nine  miles  in  circuit. 

CARINACOU,  in  Geography.  See  Cariacou. 

CARINANA,  Carinena,  or  Sarignena,  a town  of 
Spain  in  Arragon,  about  4I  miles  from  Longaiis,  contain- 
ing 2036  inhabitants,  and  two  convents. 

CARINENTA,  in  Entomology..  See  Papilio. 

CARINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany, 
being  part  of  thofe  who  were  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Vandals,  and  whofe  habitation  was  near  the 
Codanus  Sinus.  Pliny.  — Alfo,  a people  of  Germany,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Helvetians. — Alfo,  a people  of  ancient  B11- 
tain,  called  Careni,  which  fee. 

Carini,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ate  in  a fertile  valley,  furrounaed  by  high  rocks,  and  in  a 
well  cultivated  dirtrid,  abounding  in  wdne,  grain  of  various 
kinds,  olives,  and  all  forts  of  fruit.  The  town  is  Angularly 
neat,  contains  4000,  (Swinburne,)  or  7000,  (De  Non,)  in- 
habitants, and  gives  title  of  prince  to  the  family  of  Grua, 
who  inhabit  an  old  Gothic  caftle  feated  on  a rock.  It  is 
diftant  one  mile  from  the  fea-fhore,  and  iS  miles  from  Pa- 
lermo. The  adjacent  territory  produces  a great  quantity  of 
excellent  manna,  as  well  as  oil  and  wine.  A long  ridge, 
like  a rampart,  and  fome  remnants  of  a wall,  are  faid  to  in- 
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dicate  the  fite  of  “ Hiccara,”  a city  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides, as  the  birth-place  of  Lais,  the  mod  celebrated  cour- 
tezan in  Grecian  hiftory,  who  was  carried  off  when  Nicias 
the  Athenian  general  landed  here  in  his  way  from  Italy, 
p’undtred  the  town,  and  fold  the  inhabitants  for  flaves. 
Near  the  land,  at  fome  diftance  round  the  bay  of  Garini, 
lies  the  Ifole  delie  Famine,  formerly  a place  of  banifhment 
for  criminals. 

CARINISH  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland  weft  of  Bally- 
donegan  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a little  eaft  of 
Duiiey  Hand.  It  is  more  frequently  called  Garinifh.  N. 
lat.  51°  34'.  W.  long.  io°  x' . 

CARINOLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of  La- 
vora,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Capua  ; 13  miies  N. 
E.  of  Capua. 

CARINTHIA,  a duchy  of  Auftria,  bounded  to  the 
eaft  by  Stiria,  to  the  north  by  the  fame,  and  the  archbi- 
fliopric  of  Salzburg,  to  the  weft  by  Tyrol,  and  to  the  fouth 
by  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Carniola.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Carni,  who  were  a colony  of  the  Celtes, 
called  in  later  times  Carantani  and  Carinthi ; and  it  was 
formerly  a part  of  Carnia  and  Noricum.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous  and  woody.  Its  principal  mountains  are 
St.  Ulrich,  St.  Helena,  St.  Veit,  St.  Laurence,  and  the 
mountain  of  Loihl,  which  feparatss  Carinthia  from  Car- 
niola. There  are  alfo  others,  no  lefs  lofty,  that  lie  towards 
Tyrol.  Thefe  mountains  yield  very  good  iron  ; the  iron- 
mines  near  Friefaeh  on  the  north,  and  in  the  trad  among 
the  fprings  of  the  Lyfer,  being  particularly  famous.  In  the 
diftrid  of  Villach  are  found  rich  lead  mines,  a beautiful 
blue  granite,  and  fire  marble,  or  lu.nachelli.  The  fertile 
dales  of  this  country  produce  wheat  and  other  corn,  but  not 
enough  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants.  Carinthia  has  a 
number  of  lakes,  the  largeft  of  which  is  that  called  Wordt- 
fee,  eight  miles  long,  and  abounding  in  fi(h,  and  alfo  many 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Drau,  ifluing  out  of 
Tyrol,  and  traverling  Carinthia  from  eaft  to  weft  ; the 
Gail,  the  Moll,  the  Lyfer,  the  Gian,  the  Gurk,  and  the 
Lavant.  The  cities  of  Carinthia,  of  which  Clagenfurth  is 
the  capital,  are  eleven  ; its  market-towns  25  ; its  villages. 
See.  28,000  ; its  houfes  49,000  ; its  convents  20  ; clergy 
ioto;  nobles  386;  burghers  and  tradefmen  4,753;  peafants 
27,013;  herds  of  oxen  50,000;  proteftants,  with  Upper 
Stiria,  17,000.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  defeended  from 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  partly  from  the  Wends.  The 
archbiftiop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  bilhop  of  Bamberg,  have 
confidevable  territories  in  this  country.  The  principal  ma- 
nufadures  of  the  country  are  thole  of  iron  and  Heel.  In 
1282  the  emperor  Rudolph  I.  conferred  this  duchy  as  a fief 
on  the  count  of  Tyrol,  who  entered  into  a compromife  with 
Albrecht  of  Auftria,  by  virtue  of  which,  it  was  to  defeend, 
on  the  extindion  of  his  male  iflue,  to  the  heirs  of  Albrecht; 
and  when  this  happened,  in  the  year  1331,  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  recognized  this  duchy  to  the  Auitrian  duke 
Otto,  who,  in  1335,  was  inverted  with  it.  The  duchy  is 
governed  by  a land-captain  ; and  to  the  military  (late  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  it  has  been  accuftomed  to  contribute 
annually  637,695  florins.  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into 
this  duchy  in  the  7th  century  ; and  the  whole  country 
acknowledges  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  though  it  con- 
tains many  proteftants  and  adherents  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. 

Carinthia.  is  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper,  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  .Lower  Carinthia,  are  Clagenfurth,  the  capi- 
tal, St.  Veit,  Friefaeh,  Volken,  St.  Andree,  Wolfsberg, 
and  Gurk  ; and  thofe  of  Upper  Carinthia  are  Villach  and 
Gmund. 

CARINUS, 
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CARINUS,  in  Biography , a Roman  emperor,  was  the 
elded  fon  of  the  emperor  Carus,  who,  foon  after  his  father’s 
eleftion,  in  the  year  282,  was  admitted,  together  with  his 
brother  Nnmerian,  to  a participation  of  the  imperialjower  ; 
and  both,  being  arrived  at  manhood,  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Ccefars.  Carinus  was  extremely  vicious  from 
his  youth,  and  devoted  to  diffolute  pleafures.  He  was, 
however,  valiant  and  aftive  ; and,  therefore,  when  his  father 
departed  for  the  profecution  of  the  Perfian  war,  the  young 
prince  was  direfted,  fird  to  fupprefs  iome  troubles  which 
had  arifen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  feat  of  his  re- 
fidence  at  Rome,  and  to  affume  the  government  of  the  wed- 
ern  provinces.  Upon  the  death  of  Carus,  near  the  clofe 
of  the  year  zS},  the  two  brothers,  Nnmerian  and  Carinus, 
weremnanimoufly  acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors.  Born 
and  educated  in  a private  dation  their  fudden  elevation  re- 
quired an  uncommon  (hare  of  virtue  and  prudence  ; but 
Carinus  was  Angularly  deficient  in  thefe  qualities.  On  his 
arrival  at  Rome  from  the  Gallic  war,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
to  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  He  blended  in  his  chai after 
effeminacy  with  cruelty,  a love  of  pleafure  with  a grofs 
and  indifcriminating  tade,  and  an  indifference  to  public 
edeem  with  confummate  vanity.  In  the  courfe  of  a few 
months  he  fucceflively  married  and  divorced  nine  wives, 
mod  of  whom  he  left  pregnant  ; and  whild  he  wallowed  in 
the  groffed  pleafures,  he  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred  thofe 
whommht  remember  his  former  obfcurity,  or  cenfure  his 
prefent  conduft.  He  banifhed,  or  put  to  death,  the  friends 
and  counfellors  of  his  youth  ; and  whild  he  affefted  an  ar- 
rogant and  regal  demeanour  among  the  fenators,  he  felefted 
his  favourites,  and  even  his  miniders,  from  the  drqgs  of  the 
populace.  The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table,  were 
filled  with  fingers,  dancers,  proditutes,  and  all  the  various 
-retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  Before  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  conduft  of  Carinus  had  filled  him  with  fhame  and  re- 
gret, and  he  determined  to  fet  him  afide,  and  to  adopt  in 
his  place  the  brave  and  virtuous  Condantius,  who  was  at 
that  time  governor  of  Dalmatia.  But  a fudden  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  and  afforded  his 
worthlefs  and  degenerate  fon  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
-to  the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of  Elagabalus  aggravated 
by  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.  The  unredrifted  profufion 
with  which  he  indulged  his  propenfity  to  every  kind  of 
pleafure,  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  exhibiting  the 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, with  uncommon  fplendour ; and  the  vain  prodiga- 
lity which,  he  manifeded  in  this  way  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  people  with  furprife  and  tranfport.  Upon  the 
death  of  Numerian,  Diocletian  was  elefted  emperor  by  the 
Roman  army,  affembled  at  Chalcedon ; and  the  new  em- 
peror, fully  apprized  of  the  general  dilfatisfaftion  occafioned 
by  the  conduft  of  Carinus,  made  preparation  fora  civil  war. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  285,  the  forces  of  the  Ead  and 
Wed  encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus,  a fmall 
city  of  Meefia  (now  Servia),  ir.  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube.  The  Eadern  army  had  been  reduced  in  number,  and 
;ts  drength  had  been  exhauded  ; fo  that  it  was  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  contend  with  the  legions  of  Europe.  Its  ranks,  on 
the  fird  onfet,  were  broken,  and  Diocletian  defpaired  of  the 
purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which  Carinus  had 
obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  he  foon  lod  by  the 
Infidelity  of  his  officers.  A tribune,  whofe  wife  the  licen- 
tious emperor  had  feduced,  feized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venge, “ and  by  a fingle  blow,  (fays  Gibbon,)  extinguifhed 
civif  difcord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer.”  Crevier’s 
Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ix.  Gibbon’s  Hid.  vol.  ii.  chap.  12. 
CARIOLE,  a name  given  by  the  Canadians  to  a fledge, 
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by  which  they  tranfport  themfelves  over  the  fnow,  from 
place  to  place,  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner,  and  with  a 
degree  of  celerity  that  appears  alrnoft  incredible  ; for,  with 
the  fame  horfe,  it  is  poffible  to  go  80  miles  in  a day,  fo 
light  is  the  draft  of  one  of  thefe  carriages,  and  fo  favourable 
is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of  the  horfe.  This  cariolc  will  hold 
two  perfons  and  a driver,  a.nd  is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe. 
Its  fhape  is  varied  according  to  the  fancy  and  tade  of  the 
owner.  Some  are  open,  and  others  covered.  The  former 
is  commonly  like  the  body  of  a capriole,  put  upon  two  iron 
runners  or  Hides,  fimilar  in  fhape  to  the  rim  of  a pair  of 
flcates  • the  latter  confids  of  the  body  of  a chariot  put  on 
runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  entirely  covered  with  furs. 
The  carioles  glide  over  the  fnow  fo  fmoothly  and  with  fo 
little  noil'e,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a number  of  bells  at- 
tached to  the  harnei's,  or  a perfon  continually  founding  a 
horn  to  guard  againd  accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the 
motion,  and  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  conduce 
much  to  cheerfulnefs,  for  you  feldom  fte  a dull  face  in  a 
cariole.  Weld’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

CARIOPHYLLUM  Saxeutn,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the 
fynonymous  names  of  madrepora  fafcicularis,  Gmel. 

CARIOUS,  the  date  of  a bone  putrefied  or  rotten.  Sec 
Caries. 

CARIPI,  a kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkifh  army.  The 
caripi,  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  are  not  Haves,  nor 
bred  up  in  feraglios  or  feminaries,  like  the  red;  but  are 
generally  Moors,  or  renegado  Chridians,  who,  having  fol- 
lowed adventures,  and  being  poor,  and  having  their  fortune 
to  feek,  by  their  dexterity  and  courage  have  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  horfe  guards  to  the  grand  fignior.  They  march 
with  the  Ulufagi  on  the  left  hand,  behind  him : their  pay 
is  twelve  afpers  per  day. 

■ The  word  caripi  figmfies  poor  and  Jlranger  ; an  appella- 
tion faid  by  Chalcondylas  to  have  been  given  them,  becaufe 
chiefly  brought  out  of  Egypt,  Africa,  &c. 

CARl-PIRA,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  the 
great  frigate  bird  ; pelecanus  aquilus,  Linn,  which  fee. 

CAR1POUS,  in  Geography , a people  of  South  America, 
rinhabiting  a country  to  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon.; 
who  are  at  perpetual  war  with  the  Caribbees. 

CARIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  le  Cher,  a river  of 
Gaul,  called  alfo  Carus. — Alfo,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifle 
of  Cos. — Alfo,  a town  of  Phrygia.  Steph.  Byz. 

CAIIISBROOK  CaJIle,  in  Qeography,  an  ancient  cadle 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  near  Newport,  where  .king  Charles  I. 
was  imprifoned  thirteen  months.  It  has  a governor  and  a 
garrifon. 

CARISSA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Mant.  52.  Schreb.  411. 
Lam.  111.  330.  Willd.  473.  - Juff.  149.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  431. 
(Calac.  Encyc.  Nouv.  Hid.)  Clafs  and  order,  pentandna 
monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Contorta,  Linn.  Apocina,  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  very  fmall,  five-cleft,  acute,  permanent. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped;  tube  much  longer  than  the 
calyx,  cylindrical,  fomewhat  ventricofe  at  the  throat ; border 
five-cleft,  fpreading  ; fegments  oblong,  acute,  fhorter  than 
the  tube.  Stam.  filaments  five,  very  fhort  at  the  top  of  the 
tube;  anthers  oblong,  within  the  throat.  Pi/},  germ  fupe- 
rior,  roundifh ; dyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
ftigma  thickifh,  flightly  bifid.  Pericarp,  berry  fomewhat 
globular,  fmall,  two-celled ; partition  thin,  membranous. 
Seeds  folitary,  or  two  together,  egg-lhaped,  fomewhat  com- 
prefied. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  fhort.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped.  Berry 
two-celled.  Lam.  Illuft. 

* Thorny. 

Species,  1.  C.carandas,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  52.  Lam.  Illud, 
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PI.  TiS.  fig.  i.  (Echites  fpinofa,  Burra.  Ind.  6g.  Ca- 
randas,  Rumph.  Amb.  vii.  p.  37.  tab.  23,  Lycium  Mala- 
baricum,  Pluk.  Aim.  tab.  .305.  fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  ellip- 

tical, obtufe.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  mucronate, 
reticularly  veined  ; fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,” 
Willd.  A fhrub.  Stem  fifteen  feet  high,  much  branched  ; 
branches  generally  furnifhed  at  their  knots  with  ftraight, 
ftiff,  oppofite,  fpreading  fpines,  often  fimple,  fometimes 
bifid,  not  perfectly  axillary.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  fmooth, 
a little  coriaceous,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  white, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  common  jaftnine  ; peduncles  gene- 
rally trifid.  Berry  dark  red,  of  a pleafant  acidulous  flavour. 
La  Marck,  from  a dried  fpecimen.  The  fpecimen  from 
■which  Willdenow  formed  his  deferiptjon  has  mucronate 
leaves  ; but  in  La  Marck’s  figure  they  are  perfectly  obtufe 
and  entire.  A native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  wire  re  it  is  made 
into  an  excellent  fweetmeat.  Loureiro  found,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Africa,  a plant  which  he  fuppofes  the  fame  ; but, 
if  his  defeription  be  accurate,  it  mud  not  only  be  a different 
fpecies,  but  will  require  a fmall  alteration  in  the  generic 
chara&er.  It  is  a fmall  tree,  about  fix  feet  in  height, 
with  twilled,  fpreading,  dichotomous  branches  ; branched, 
not  Amply  ; dichotomous  fpines  ; egg-fhaped,  acute 
leaves,  and  a one-ce'lled  berry,  containing  many  roundifh  im- 
bricated feeds.  2.  C.  falicina,  Lam.  Encyc.  and-  lilufl. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong,  mucronate,  growing  narrower 
towards  the  petiole.”  A fhrub.  Leaves  fmooth,  Alining, 
veined,  only  half  as  broad  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  and 
refembling  thofe  of  the  almond  tree  ; petioles  longer.  Spines 
oppofite,  ftraight,  fimple,  fpreading  horizontally.  Flowers 
fmalier.  A native  of  the-  Eafl  Indies,  communicated  by 
Sonnerat,  but  perhaps  only  a variety.  3.  C.  fpinarnm, 
Linn.  Mant.  359.  Lam.  111.  pi.  ri8.  f.  2.  (Spina  fpi- 
narum,  Rumph.  Amb.  vii.  p.  76.  tab.  19.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  veined;  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceo • 
late-oblong.”  A fhrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  much  branched, 
fpreading.  Branches  flender-,  cylindrical,  dichotomous,  fome- 
what  zig-zag.  Spines  in  pairs,  oppofite,  generally  fimple, 
fometimes  bifid,  iituated  at  the  bifurcations  ar.d  knots  of 
the  flem.  Leaves  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  myrtle,  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire,  coria- 
ceous, fmooth,  finning  above,  finely  veined,  on  very  fhort 
petioles,  fo  as  to  appear  nearly  feffile.  Flowers  terminating, 
from  two  to  five  together  on  each  petiole  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
red,  cylindrical,  a little  fwelling  about  the  middle ; border  white, 
fpreading  $ fegments  five,  lanceolate,  acute.  Berry  blackifh, 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  egg-fhaped,  two-celled.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  elliptical,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other.  La  Marck.  A native  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Loureiro 
found  a plant  in  Cochinchina,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame,  and  for  which,  in  conjunClion  with  another  obferved 
by  him  in  Africa,  he  formed  a new  genus.  But  it  differs 
fo  much,  not  only  from  the  defeription  of  Linnseus,  but 
alfo  from  that  of  La  Marck  given  above,  which  was  taken 
from  dried  fpecimens  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  that  it  mufl 
be  a different  plant.  See-  Stigmarota.  4.  C.  edulis , 
Willd.  3.  (Antura,  Forfkal.  Defc.  63.)  “ Leaves  egg- 

.fhaped,  acute,  without  veins ; branches  villous  near  the 
top  ; fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate -linear.”  A.  native 
of  Arabia  Felix,  5.  C.  arduina,  Lam.  Encyc.  and  111. 
{Arduina  bifpinofa,  Linn.  “ Leaves  heart-egg-fhaped, 
mucronate,  nearly  without  veins,  evergreen  ; fpines  bifid  at 
the  tip.  See  Arduina.  La  Marck  is  the  firft  who  ob- 
ferved that  the  arduina  and  cariffa  of  Linnajus  are  properly 
one  genus,  to  which  opinion  Juflieu  has  acceded. 

**  Without  thorns. 

6.  C.  inermis,  Willd.  4.  “ Leaves  egg-heart-fhaped, 
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mucronate,  without  veins,”  Vahl.  Symb.  in’,  p.  43.  Leaves 
three  times  as  broad  as  thofe  of  C.  fpinarum,  rounded  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  larger;  fegments  of  the  calyx  brillle-fhaped. 
A native  of  the  Eall  Indies.  7.  C.  mitis,  Willd.  5.  Vahl. 
Symb.  tab.  59.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated.”  A 

native  of  the  Eafl  Indies. 

Carissa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Paphlagonia.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

Carissa  Regia,  furnamed  Aurelia,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gades.  The  ruins  are  found  in  a 
place  called  Cariza. 

CARISS1MI,  in  Antiquity,  a quality  orappellation  given 
by  the  emperors  cf  Conftantir.ople  to  prefidents,  governors 
of  provinces,  and  others. 

Carissimi,  Giacomo,  in  Biography,  a Roman  mufical 
compofer  of  the  17th  century,  whole  productions  were  not 
only  the  delight  of  his  contemporaries,  but  are  Hill  fought 
and  hoarded  by  the  curious  as  precious  relics..  He  was, 
very  early  in  life,  appointed  maeftro  di  capella  to  the 
German  college  at  Rome,  in  preference  to  all  other  candi- 
dates, Alberto  delle  Valle,  an  excellent  judge  of  mufic, 
fpeaking  of  the  compofitions  of  Cariflimi,  which  he  heard  at 
Rome,  without  knowing  his  name,  fays,  that  he  had  heard 
the  vefpers  performed  on  Rafter  Monday,  by  the  nuns  only, 
at  the  church  dello  Spi’rito  Santo , in  florid  mufic,  with  fuch 
perfedion  as  he  never  in  his  life  had  heard  before  ; and  on 
the  lafl  Chriflmas-eve,  in  attending  the  whole  fervice  at  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinare,  where  every  part  of  it  was  per- 
formed agreeably  to  fo  folemn  an  occafion  ; though,  by 
arriving  too  late,  he  was  obliged  to  fiand  the  whole  time  in 
a very  great  crowd,  he  remained  there  with  the  utmofl 
pleafure,  to  hear  the  excellent  mufic  that  was  performed. 
In  the  beginning,  he  was  particularly  enchanted  by  the 
Venite  exult  emus,  which  was  more  exquifite  than  words  can 
deferibe.  “ I know  not,”  fays  Valle,  “ who  was  the  author 
“ of  it,  but  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  produ&ion  of  the 
“ Maeftro  di  Capella  of  that  church.”  There  was  no  mailer 
in  Italy  at  this  time,  1640,  whole  compofitions  this  deferip- 
tion will  fo  well  fuit,  as  thofe  of  the  admirable  Cariflimi, 
who  was  now,  in  all  probability,  the  Maeftro  di  Capella  in 
queftion  ; though  fo  young,  that  his  fame  was  as  yet  un- 
fledged ; however,  it  was  in  compofing  for  this  church  that 
he  acquired  that  great  and  extenfive  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed  during  a long  life,  and  which  his  offspring,  or 
mufical  productions,  ftill-defervedly  enjoy. 

Kircher,  in  his  Mufurgia,  (tom.  i.  p.  603.)  deferibes 
his  mufic  and  its  effeCls  in  terms  of  high  panegyric  ; and 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a matter  then  living,  1630,  who  had  long 
filled  the  place  of  compofer  to  the  Collegia  Apollinare  with 
great  reputation.  He  be&an  to  flourith  about  the  year 
1635,  and,  according  to  Matthefon,  was  living  in  1672, 
His  productions  are  very  numerous,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  compofed  for  the  theatre. 

His  facred  and  fecular  cantatas,  and  motets,  have  always 
had  admiffion  into  every  collection  of  good  mufic.  It  has 
been  often  afferted  by  mufical  writers  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  cantatas  ; but  it  has  already  been  thewn,  that 
thefe  feene  da  camera , or  monodies,  had  a more  early  origin. 
Cariflimi,  however,  muft  be  allowed  not  only  the  merit  of 
transferring  the  invention  from  the  chamber  to  the  church, 
where  he  firft  introduced  cantatas  on  facred  fubjeCls,  but 
of  greatly  improving  recitative  in  general,  rendering  it  a 
more  expreflive,  articulate,  qnd  intelligible  language,  by  its 
approximation  to  fpesch  and  declamation. 

Many  of  Cariflimi’s  works  are  preferved  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  and  in  Dr.  Aldrich’s  colleftion  at  Chrift-church, 
Oxford. 
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There  is  fomething  interefting  in  the  moft  trivial  compo- 
fitions of  this  admirable  mailer,  and  in  his  works  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  more  traits  of  fine  melody  than  in  thofe  of 
any  compofer  of  the  17th  century.  Of  twenty-two  of  his 
cantatas  preferved  in  the  Chrift-church  collection,  Oxon, 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  offer  fomething  that  is  (lill 
new,  curious,  and  pleafmg  ; but  molt  particularly  in  the  re- 
citatives, many  of  which  feem  the  molt  expreflive,  pffedling, 
and  perfeCt,  that  we  have  feen.  In  the  airs  there  are  frequently 
fweet  and  graceful  paffages,  which  more  than  a hundred 
years  have  not  impaired.  It  is,  however,  in  the  divifions  of 
this,  and  of  all  old  muiic,  that  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
pofcd,  and  the  changes  of  talle,  are  chiefly  difeoverable. 
Thefe  are  the  fafhionable  forms  and  trimmings,  which  foon 
give  'way  to  ethers ; but  the  principal  ground-work,  or 
materials,  if  good  at  one  time,  would  not  loie  their  value  at 
another.  • 

Befides  Carifftmi’s  numerous  fecular  cantatas,  duets,  trios, 
and  four-part  fongs,  his  compoJitions  for  the  church,  where 
he  fii  ft  introduced  inftrumental  accompaniments,  difeover 
more  genius,  elegance,  and  defign,  than  thofe  of  any  pre- 
ceding or  contemporary  compofer.  Stradella’s  untimely 
death  perhaps  only  prevented  him  from  writing  as  much, 
and  as  well,  as  Cariflimi. 

Kircher,  the  contemporary  of  Cariflimi,  after  a juft;  eulb- 
rrium  on  his  compofitions  in  general,  and  telling  us  that  he 
had  the  power  of  exciting  in  his  hearers  whatever  affeCticn 
he  pleafed,  fpeaks  of  his  oratorio  of  Jephtha,  and  the  new 
and  admirable  effefts  produced  in  it  by  his  knowledge  of 
harmony,  modulation,  and  happy  expreffion  of  the  p ‘{lions. 
The  chorus  in  his  facred  drama,  Ploratt  Jilite  Ifrael,  which 
follows  the  lamento  della/ 'jiglia  di  Jepte,  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  fugue  and  imitation,  as  for  its  plaintive  ex- 
preffioiu 

According  to  Matthefon,  the  famous  German  compofer, 
Kerl  the  younger  was  fent  by  the  emperor  from  Vienna  to 
Rome,  in  1649,  to  receive  leffons  from  Cariflimi  ; who  is 
faid  to  have  acquired  a conliderable  fortune  by  the  exercife 
of  his  profefiion,  and  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  90. 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  compofer  and 
model  of  Dr.  Aldrich*  who  was  poflefled  of  a complete  col- 
Jedlion  of  his  works,  which  he  fcored  with  his  own  hand,  and 
feems  to  have  itudied  with  great  attention.  And  Purcell 
manifeftly  formed  his  ftyle  on  the  productions  of  Cariflimi 
and  Stradella,  particularly  in  his  recitative  and’ fecular  fongs. 

Cariflimi  was  not  only  a man  of  fuperior  genius  and  abili- 
ties, but  a bold  contrapuntift  : as  we  find,  in  one  of  his 
m’afles,  feveral  new  harmonies  which  were  thought  unwar- 
rantable more  than  a century  after  his  deceafe,  in  1672.  He 
is  much,  and  juftly,  praifed  by  Kircher,  in  his  Mufurgia  ; his 
compofitions  were  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  who 
adapted  Enghfh  words  to  feveral  fine  movements  in  his 
Enafles,  which  were  long  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift- 
church  college,  Oxford'. 

In  a mafs,  in  the  key  of  C,  we  have  a 7th  per  faltum,  un- 
prepared, and  unrefolyed  on  the  8th,  the  bafe  defeending 
a 3d. 

The  fymphony  to  this  mafs  refembles  fo  much  the  over- 
ture ftyle  of  Lulli  and  Handel,  that  primogeniture  feems  to 
entitle  him,  and  not  Lulli,  to  the  invention.  Lulli  was  born- 
in  1633,  and,  in  1649,  when  Cariflimi  was  celebrated  by 
Kircher,  and  organift  of  the  college  Apollinare,  Lulli  was- 
but  j6. 

Salvini  fays  that  this  great  contrapuntift,  when  he  heard 
himfelf  praifed  for  his  flowing,  majeftic,  noble,  and  facile 
ftyle  of  compofition,  uled  to  exclaim : “ Hah ! how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  acquire  this  facility  1”  knowing  fo  well  the 


pains  he  had  taken  in  acquiring  it  : and  who,  adds  Slgmj. 
relli  on  this  paffage,  will  deny  that  in  the  poetry  of  Metaf- 
tafto,  there  is  that  natural  flow  and  facility  of  which  Horace 
deferibes : 

Ut  fibi  qnivis 

Speret  idem,  fudit  multum,  fruftraque  laboret, 

Aufus  idem. 

Beauty,  in  works  of  art,  is  acquired  by  great  pain3  and 
labour,  fays  an  old  Greek,  TTavra.  yk'/^Aa.  T k kz?m.  The 
gods  fell  to  mortals  whatever  is  excellent  and  beautiful,  at 
the  price  of  immenfe  labour  and  fweat  of  their  brows.  Epi- 
charmes,  the  comic  philofopher. 

CARTSTI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Spain,  pla- 
ced by  Ptolemy  in  the  Tarragonnenfis,  afligning  to  them 
the  town  of  Sueftalium.  M.  d’Anviile  placea  them  on  the 
northern  coaft  of  Hilpania  Citerior. 

CARISTIA.  See  Chakistia. 

CARISTO,  Castel  Rosso,  in  Geography , a town  oF 
European  Tu-key,  in  the  ifland  of  Negropont ; the  fee  of 
a Greek  bifuop,  fuffraganof  Negropont-.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland;  ^4  miles  S.E.  ofNegrooont. 

CARISTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in 
Liguria,  placed  by  Livy  in  the  territory  of  the  Slatillionates.. 
It  was  little  fouth  of  Dertona. 

CARITAS.  The  poculum  caritatis,  or  grace-cup,  was  an 
extraordinary  allowance  of  wine,  or  other  liquors,  wherein 
the  icligious  at  feitivals  drank,  in  commemoration  of  their 
founder  and  benefactors. 

CARITHNI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Ger- 
many, placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Vangiones  and  the 
Vifpes.  - 

CARITY,  in  Geograplry,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs 
into  the  Efk,  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 

CARIUM,  or  Curium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  was.  the  foreft  of  Apollo. 

CARIUS,  or  CORI  us,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Carmania,  tke 
mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  Perfian  gulf. 

CARIUS,  in  Mythology , an  epithet  of  Jupiter  among 
the  JVlilefians,  probably  appropriate  to  the  worfhip  of  the: 
Carians. 

CARK,  or  Carke,  in  Commerce,  a certain  quantity, 
or  meafure,  of  wool  equal  to  a thirtieth  part  of  a 

SARELAR. 

CARL.  See  Churl. 

Carl  Gujlavadjt,  or  Eschilstuxa,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sudermania  ; <4  miles- 
W.  of  Stockholm. 

CARLAT,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Arriege,  and  diftrid  of  Mirepoix  ; 11  miles  N.  of 
Tarafcon. 

Ca-rlat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cantal ; 5 miles  S.  E.  of  Aurillac. 

CARLENTINI,  a town  of  Sicily’,  about  2 miles  from 
Lentini,  containing  3000  inhabitants,  built  by  Charles 
V . 'with  a-  view  of  making  it  the  head -quarters  of  his  troops 
in  Italy,  and  almoft  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  It  was 
placed  on  an  eminence  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  unwhole- 
some vapours  of  the  marfhes.  The  houfes  are  fo  low,,  that 
the  ftreets  flill  referable  a camp. 

CARLEPONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  O-ife,  and  diftridl  of  Compiegne ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Noyon. 

CARLETON,  George,  in  Biography,  a learned  bifhop- 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumber- 
land, in  1559,  and  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  education, 
firft  in  grammar  learning  and  afterwards  at  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  to  the  care  and  liberality  of  Bernard  Gilpin.  After 
8 having 
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having  continued  many  years  in  the  univerfitv,  where  he 
diltiu guiflied  himfeif  as  a logician,  orator,  and  poet,  and 
more  efpecially  as  a divine,  he  was  advanced,  without  any 
previous  ecclefullical  preferment,  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
fendaff,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  161 7,  and  confccrated  in 
1618.  In  this  year  he  was  fent  by  king  James  I.  to  the  fynod 
of  Dort,  and  took  an  adtive  part  in  the  defcnce-of  epifcopa- 
cy.  Having  given  fatisfadtion  by  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  he  was  immediately  on  his  return,  in  1619,  promoted 
ta  the  fee  of  C-hichefter,  where  he  remained  till  iris  death 
in  1628.  He  was  a perfon  of  folid  judgment  and  various 
reading,  and  extolled  by  Camden  for  his  proficiency  in 
divinity,  and  in  other  polite  parts  of  learning.  To  the  Pa- 
piils  he  was  a bitter  enemy,  and  with  regard  to  the  doclrine 
of  predeftination  a rigid  Calvimtt  : he  wrote  ftveral  books 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Englilh,  ot  which  the  principal  are  his 
“ Heroici  Charadtres,”  or  Heroic  Charaders,  Oxon,  1603. 
4to.  ; “ Tythes  examined,  and  proved  to  he  due  to  the 
clergy  by  a divine  right,”  Loud,  j 606  and  1611,  ^to.  : 
“Jurifdidion  royal,  tpifcopal,  papal,  wherein  is  declared 
how  the  Pope  hath  intruded  upon  the  jurifdidion  of  tempo- 
ralprinces,  and  of  the  church,  Ac. ’’Lord.  1-6 1 o,  qto. ; “ Con- 
fenfus  Ecchlise  Catholics  contra  Tridentinos,  de  Scr'pturis, 
ecclefia,  fide,  et  gratia,  & c.”  Lond.  161.3.  8vo.  “A  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God’s  mercy,”  &c.  Lond.  16 14,  which 
palled  through  fcveral  editions  ; “ Aftrologimania”  againlt 
judicial  Attrology,  Lond.  1624.  4to  ; “ Vita  Bernardi 
Gilpini,  &CP’ Lond.  1626,  qto.,  publifhed  in  Englifh,  Lond. 
1629,  4to.  and  1636,  8vo.  See.  &c.  He  was  alio  concerned 
in  the  Dutch  Annotation  , and  in  the  new  Tranfiation  of 
the  bible,  undertaken  by. order  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  but 
not  compleated  and  publifhed  till  the  year  1637.  The  fon 
ef  the  bifhop  by  his  firit  wife,  Mr.  Henry  Carleton,  embraced 
the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  in  the  civil  war  with 
king  Charles  I.,  accepted  a commiffion  in  the  parliamentai  y 
army,  and  (hewed  himfeif  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  bifhops. 
He  was  chofen  repielentative  for  Arundel  in  Suffix,  in  the 
fhort  Parliament,  which  met  at  Weilminller  in  1640.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Carleton,  Dudley,  vifeount  Dorchcfter,  an  emi- 
nent ftatefman  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony 
Carleton  efq.  and  boru  at  his  father’s  feat  in  Oxfordlhire  in 
157  3.  Having  finifhed  his  education,  at  Wcftminfter  fchool 
and  at  Chrift-church  College,  Oxford,  he  travelled  abroad 
for  further  improvement.  After  his  return,  he  became  fecre- 
tary  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  ambaffador  in  France,  and  in 
2603  he  occupied  the  fame  office  in  the  houfe  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  About  this  time  he  was  alfo  gentleman- 
ufher  at  court.  In  the  full  parliament  of  king  James,  he 
was  reprefentative  of  the  borough -of  St.  Mawes m Cornwall, 
and  diilinguiffied  himfeif  as  an  adive  member  and  an  able 
fpeaker.  In  1605  he  accompanied  Lord  Norris  into  Spain, 
and  at  the  cloie  of  this  year  he  was  fummoned  home  under  a 
fufpicion  of  being  concerned  with  his  former  patron,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  gunpowder-plot;  and 
though  on  his  arrival  he  was  confined,  he  was  very  honourably 
difeharged.  In  1610,  he  was  appointed  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  BrufTels,  but  that  embafiy  not  taking  place,  he  was 
fent  in  the  fame  capacity  to  Venice,  and  previoufly  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  During  this  embafiy,  he  efta- 
blifhed  the  character  of  an  able  negociator,  and  was  a prin- 
cipal agent  in  concluding  a treaty  between  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  He  was  alfo  inltruded  to  invite 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  accede  to  the  league  between  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  prot  eft  ant  Princes  of  the  uni- 
on in  Germany : but  his  propofal  was  not  accepted.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Venice,  in  1615,  he  was  ap- 


pointed ambaffador  to  the  States-General  : and  in  this  office 
hofpent  the  moli  adive  period  of  his  life,  from  1616  to  1628. 
He  was  the  lift  who  poffiffid  the  privilege  of  a feat  in  the 
council  of  itaie  for  the  United  Provinces,  which  queen  Eli- 
zabeth had  obtained  for  her  ambafiadors.  Upon  Lis  arrival 
in  Holland  he  was  boon  involved  in  the  difonte  between  the 
Arnfinians  and  Calvinifts,  which  then  agitated  that  country; 
and  the  part  he  took  in  the  politics  which  gave  rife  to  the 
fynod  of  Dort,  evinced  his  attachment  to  the  Palatine  caufe, 
and  the  public  liberty  of  Germany.  Many  circumllances  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  this  embafiy  which  rendered  his  fitu- 
ation  .peculiarly  difficult  and  trying;  but  during  t’ e pro- 
grefs  ®f  them  he  condnded  himfeif  with  great  fi  mnefs  and 
prudence,  although  the  difputes  at  home' between  Charles 
and  his  parliament,  and  their  diflike  to  his  favourite  rrtinif- 
. ter,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  thwarted  fame  of  the  princi- 
pal plans  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  1725,  fir  Dudley 
Carleton  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  vice- 
chamberlain  of  his  majelty’s  houfehold  : and,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Holland  in  a negotia- 
tion at  the  court  of  France,  which  terminated  only  in  par- 
tial fuccefs.  Upon  his  return  to  England  lie  found  parlia- 
ment much  agitated  by  the  mifmanagement  of  public  affairs; 
and  being  cliolen  as  a repielentative  for  the  borough  of  Hutt- 
ings, he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  that  occurred 
during  the  profecution  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. His  condud,  however,  on  this  occafion,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  friends  and  fupportersof  liberty  in  parliament  ; 
but  it  was  very  acceptable  to  an  arbitrary  court,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  one  of  the  rewards  to  which  he  afpired,  a feat 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  title  of  baron  Carleton  of  Im- 
ber-court,  in  the  county  of  Surry.  Soon  after,  he  was  fenc 
as  ambafiador  extraordinary  to  France,  for  the  purpofe  of 
excufing  and  juftifying  thedifmiffal  of  the  queen  of  England's 
French  fervants.  In  this  unpleafant  negotiation  he  rnani- 
fefted  his  ufual  prudence  and  addrefs.  In  1627  it  became 
neceffary  for  him  again  to  refume  his  charader  of  ambaffador 
in  Plolland  ; but  he  found  the  States-General  very  differ- 
ently difpofed  towards  this  country  than  they  were  during 
his  former  embafiy,  nor  was  he  admitted  as  he  had  btfore 
been  into  their  councils,  the  ambaffador  from  England  hav- 
ing be.en  deprived,  by  a particular  refolution,  of  his  feat  in 
the  council  of  ttate.  He  remained,  however,  in  Holland, 
condtiding  a variety  of  interefting  negotiations;  till  he  was 
recalled  in  1628.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  created 
vifeount  Dorchetter,  and  fecretary  of  Hate.  In  this  capa- 
city he  was  a principal  agent  in  compleating  the  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  in  conduding  feveral  foreign 
tranfadions,  for  which  he  was  better  qualified  than  for  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  nation,  which  were  now  become 
very  intricate  and  difordered.  He  Lems  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  and  to  have  ac- 
quiefeed  in  the  dangerous  meafures  of  Buckingham,  Laud, 
and  others,  which  widened  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  witnefs  the 
difaftrous  extremity  in  which  they  terminated  ; for  havipg 
long  llruggled  with  the  diforders  occafioned  by  frequent  re- 
turns of  the  ttone  and  gravel,  he  died  in  February  1631-32, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminiter 
abbey,  where  a handfome  monument  is  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory. Carleton  wrote  a number  of  letters,  fpeeches,  &c. 
on  political  topics ; but  the  mott  valuable  af  his  remains  is 
a feries  of  difpatches  while  abroad,  from  which  a feledion 
of  “ Letters  to  and  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  daring  his 
Embafiy  in  Elolland,  from  January  1615-16  to  December 
162c,”  was  publifhed  by  lord  Hardwicke,  in  one  volume  qto. 
in  1757,  with  an  hifforical preface;  a fecond  edition  appeared 
4 F 2 in 
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in  1775.  Tfrefe  letters,  allowing  for  fume  party  prejudices, 
contain  a clear,  curious,  and  interefting  account  ot  Dutch 
affairs,  during  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  and  fundry 
valuable  materials  for  modern  hiitory.  Biog.  Brit. 

CAR.LIN,  Carline,  or  Caroline,  in  Commerce,  a fmall 
filver  coin,  current  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  equivalent  to  about 
four-pence  Englilh. 

CARLINA,  in  Botany  (quafi  Carolina,  fo  called,  fays 
Cafpar  Bauhin,  from  a tradition  that  the  root  was  (hewn 
by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne  as  a certain  remedy  for  the 
Blague,  which  prevailed  in  his  army)  Dodomeus,  Lobel,  . 
Cluiius,  Ctefalpinus,  &c.  Tournef.  cl.  14.  §.  5.  gen.  2.  ' 
Linn.  gen.  929.  Schreb.  258.  Willd.  1437.  Juli.  173. 
Vent.  2 497.  GKrt.940.  Carline  thillle.  Clafs  and  order, 
fyngenefia  polygamia  cequalis.  Nat.  Ord.  CompofiU  capi- 
tate; Linn.  Cinarocephala,  Juff. 

■ Gen.Ch.  Calyx  common  twilling,  imbricated  ; fcales  nu- 
merous, loofe,  acute  ; inner  ones  difpofed  in  a circle,  very 
long,  fpreading,  gloffy,  coloured,  forming  a kind  of  ray  to 
the^common  flower.  Florets  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped, 
equal,  androgynous  ; tube  (lender;  border  five-cleft.  Stam. 
Filaments  ftve,  capillary,  very  ihort ; anthers  united  into  a 
hollow  cylinder.  FIJI.  Germ  fliort  ; ftyle  Aliform,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  oblong,  bifid  or  entire. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  contracted  calyx.  Seeds 
folitary,  roundilh;  down  divided  into  fomewhat  chaffy, 
branched,  and  leathery  rays.  Recep.  chaffy;  chaff  cleft  at 
the  tip  into  feveral  fegments. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  radiated  with  long,  coloured,  marginal 
fcales. 

Sp.  1.  C.  acaulis,  Lam.  1.  Bauh.  Pin.  380.  Tourn.  500. 
(C.  acanthifolia,  Willd.  2.  Mart.  8.  Allion.  ped.  571.  tab. 
31.  C.  chardouffes,  Vill.  delph.  3.  p.  30.  Chamasleon  albus, 
Cluf.  hilt.  2.  p.  155.  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  4.)  “ Flower  very 

large,  nearly  fellile  ; leaves  broad,  toothed,  hoary.”  Lam. 
Root  biennial,  thick,  oblong,  fibrous.  Leaves  petioled,  ob- 
long, fomewhat  finuated,  toothed,  fpinous  at  the  edges,  cot- 
tony and  white  on  both  Tides,  fpreading  widely  on  the 
ground.  Flower  from  four  to  fix  inches  in  diameter  ; outer 
fcales  of  the  calyx  very  fpinous  ; inner  ones  white  above, 
purplilh  underneath  ; receptacle  thick  and  flelhy.  A native 
of  dry  hills  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  fouth  of 
France.  . 2.  C.  caulefcens,  Lam.  2.  Bauh.  Pin.  380. 
Tourn.  500.  (C.  elatior,  Cluf.  hif.  2.  p.  155.  C.  acaulis, 
Willd.  1.)  “ Stem  one-flowered  ; flower  rather  large;  leaves 
long,  narrow,  pinnate,  green  on  both  Tides  ; pinnae  galhed  and 
toothed.”  Lam.  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  fix  to  ten  indues 
high,  reddilh,  (lightly  cottony,  leafy,  generally  Ample  and 
one-flowered.  Leaves  very  long,  efpecially  the  lower  ones, 
divided  to  the  midrib.  Flower  te.iminal,  confiderably  fmaller 
than  that  of  the  preceding  lpecies.  A native  of  a Tandy 
foil  in  flickered  fituations  on  the  Alps  and  other  countries  in 
Southern  Europe.  Linnaius  confidered  thefe  two  plants  as 
varieties  of  the  fame  lpecies,  as  did  alfo  Haller  and  Scopoli, 
but  La  Marck  afferts  that  they  are  perfectly  diltinCt.  Both 
of  them  have  a flelhy  receptacle  which  is  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  native  mountains,  and  is  faid  to  equal  that  of 
the  artichoke  in  flavour,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  exceeds  it 
in  fize.  It  is,  however,  not  likely  to  rival  that  efculent  on 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  as  it  has  been  found  not  to  flou- 
rifli  in  cultivated  ground.  The  roots  of  both  lpecies  are 
aromatic,  and  are  alfo  ufed  for  food  when  young  and  tender, 
but  in  adult  plants  they  acquire  an  acrimonious  quality,  and 
are  then  recommended  as  a diuretic,  fudorific,  and  alexiphar- 
mic  medicine.  The  dofe  of  the  root,  when  dry,  is  from  one 
to  two  drams ; when  frelh,  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce, 
but  is  more  frequently  given  in  a decoCtion  than  in  fubftance. 
^Ulion.  and  Bofc.  3.  C.  adgregata,  Willd.  3.  Waldft,  and 
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Kitaib.  pi.  rar.  Hung.  “ Stems  Ample,  one  flowered,  nu- 
merous, aggregate  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  fmooth  ; fegments  pin- 
natifid,  divaricated,  fpinous.”  Willd.  Root  perennial.  A 
native  of  rocky  mountains  in  Croatia.  '4.  C . lyrata,  Willd. 

4.  Thunb.  prod.  141.  “ Leaves  lyrate.”  A native  of 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  C.  lanata,  Linn.  Spec.  2. 

Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  3 • (C.  fiore  purpuro-rubente, 

Tourn.  500.  Acarna  flore  purpuro  rubente,  Bauh.  pin.  3 79. 

Rai.  hilt.  289.  A.  atraftylidis  folio,  Bar.  ic.  483.)  “ Stem 
bifid,  calyxes  blood-red,  terminal  ; the  fir  ft  axillary,  fellile. ” 

Linn.  “ Stem  often  bifid;  the  intermediate  flower  fefiile; 
leaves  hoary,  lanceolate,  toothed,  fpinous.”  Wilid.  Whole 
plant  whitilh  and  a little  cottony.  Root  annual,  fmall, 
fibrous,  yellowilh,  odorous,  and  rather  bitter.  Stem  feven  or 
eight  inches  high,  leafy.  Leaves  oblong,  edged  with  yel- 
lowilh fpines  ; lower  ones  galhed  and  pinnatifid  ; upper  ones 
(lightly  toothed.  Flowers  furrounded  by  fpinous  braCtesre- 
fembling  the  leaves,  but  fhorter;  outer  leaflets  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate, with  only  a terminal  ipine;  radiating  ones  reddilh  pur- 
ple, efpecially  underneath.  A native  of  dry  and  rocky  ground 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France.  6.  C.  invclucrata, 

Willd.  6.  Dcsf.  atl.  2.  p.  251.  Poiret.  itin.  2.  p.  234. 

“ Stem  often  bifid  ; intermediate  flower  feffile  ; leaves  pin-  1 

natifid,  toothed,  fpinous,  fmooth.”  Willd.  Root  perennial. 

Stem  a foot  high,  firm,  eredt.  Leaves  rigid.  Flowers  fur- 
rounded  by  a leafy  involucre  ; ray  of  the  calyx  yellow  ; 1 r 

down  feffile,  feathery  ; receptacle  chaffy  ; chaff  yellow, 
longer  than  the  florets.  On  a dry  foil  the  Hem  is  often  one- 
flowered.  A native  of  Algiers.  7.  C.  corymbofa,  Linn,  ; c 

3,  Mart.  3.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  7.  (C.  umbellata  apula,  : 1 

Tourn.  500.  Acarna,  Col.  Ecphr.  1.  tab.  27.  Acarna  ca-  t 

pitulis  parvis  luteis  in  umbella,  Bauh.  Pin.  379.  Rai  hill.  1 

289.}  “ Stem  many-flowered,  fometimes  divided;  flowers  1 t 
feffile  ; ray  of  the  calyx  yellow.”  Linn.  “ Stem  many- 
flowered,  fmoothifh  ; leaves  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  toothed, 
fmooth ; flowers  in  a corymb.”  Willd.  Root  perennial. 

Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  cylindrical,  reddilh,  moderately 
cottony,  generally  Ample.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  rather 
narrow,  fometimes  a little  cottony,  pale  green.  Flowers 
terminal,  from  three  to  five,  cluftered.  A native  of  dry 
ground  in  Italy  and  Provence.  8.  C.  fulphurea , Willd. 

8.  Desf.  atl.  p.  251.  tab.  224.  “ Stem  dichotomous, 

woolly  ; leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  ciliated  with  fpine3  pu- 
befeent ; flowers  axillary,  nearly  feffile.”  Willd.  Root  an- 
nual. Ray  of  the  calyx  fulphur-coloured.  A native  of 
barren  hills  about  Algiers.  9.  C hifpanica,  Lam.  5.  (Atrac- 
tylis,  Barrel,  ic.  594.)  “Stem  often  divided;  branches 
one-flowered  ; flowers  yellow,  terminal.”  Lam.  Whole 
plant  fmooth.  Stern  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high,  leafy, 
filiated,  or  angular.  Leaves  alternate,  a little  pinnatifid, 
toothed,  green,  fpinous.  Florets  blight  yellow  ; ray  of  the 
calyx  rulkt-yellow.  A native  of  Spain.  10.  C.  vulgaris, 

Linn.  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  7.  Willd  9.  Eng.  Bot.  1144. 

Gasrt.  tab.  163.  fig.  1.  Lam.  Illuf.  pi.  662.  “ Stem  many- 
floweted,  corymbofe;  flowers  terminal;  ray  of  the 
calyx  white;  Linn.  Stem  many- flowered,  corym- 
bole,  pubefeent  ; leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  fpinous, 
pubefeent  underneath.”  Willd.  Whole  plant  rigid. 

Root  biennial,  fpindle-lhaped.  Stem  a foot  high,  leafy,  (ar- 
rowed, more  or  lefs  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  finuated,  very 
fpinous,  veiny,  moll,  woolly  underneath.  Flowers  ere<fi  ; 
outer  calyx-leaves  very  fpinous  ; inner  ones  longer,  linear, 
fmooth,  yellowilh  white,  polilhed,  permanent ; florets  pur- 
plilh ; anthers  with  two  bridles  at  their  bafe  ; fsales  of  the 
receptacle  much  refembling  the  inner  ones  of  the  calyx. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  do  not  decay  immediately  after  the 
feeds  are  ripened,  but  often  remain  battered  and  bleached 
through  the  whole  winter.  Dr.  Smith.  Receptacle  concave, 

chaffy ; 
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chaffy  ; fcales  of  the  chaff  towards  the  bottom  membranous, 
keeled,  entire,  feveral  neighbouring  ones  united  together,  fo 
as  to  leave  a hollow  in  the  middle  ; towards  the  top  cut  into 
numerous  brillie-fliaped  fegments,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Seeds  fmall,  oblong,  narrower  downwards,  fomewhat  com- 
prefled,  or  obfoictely  angular,  inclining  to  afh-coloured, 
crowned  with  a white  chaffy  ring,  and  clothed  with  white 
iilky  hairs'which  are  produced  beyond  the  tip;  down  twice 
as  long  as  the  feed,  feathery  ; rays  filiform,  two  or  three  often 
cohering  a considerable  part  of  their  length,  and  appearing 
branched,  all  united  at  the  bafe  into  a ring.  Gffirt.  In  very- 
rocky  fituations  the  whole  plant  is  fmaller,  and  bears  only 
one  flower.  A .native  of  dry  Heaths  and  paltures  in  Eng- 
land, and  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
xi.  C.  racemofa,  Linn.  3.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willed . 10. 
(C.  fylvedris  minor  hifpanica,  Cluf.  Hiff.  2.  p.  159-  Tourn. 
500.  Acarna  flore  luteo  patulo,  Bauh.  Pin.  Atraclylis 
hifp.  Bar.  Ic.  593.)  “ Flowers  feffile,  lateral,  very  few.” 
Linn.  “ Stem  fometimes  divided  ; flowers  axillary,  feffile  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  fpinous,  pubcfcent  ; floral  leaves 
three-nerved.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  (lender,  Ample,  leafy,  fomewhat  cottony.  I, eaves 
rather  narrow,  whitifh  green.  Flowers  yellow.  A native  of 
a dry  foil  in  Spain  and  Provence.  12.  C . pyrenaica,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  11.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  11.  (Carduus  to- 
mentofus,  pyrenaicus,  fpinofiffimus,  flore  albo,  Burl.  21. 
43.  Carduus  carlinoides,  Gouan.  Illull.  62.  tab.  23  ?) 
“ Stem  many-flowered  ; leaves  decurrent.”  Linn.  Leaves 
oblong,  pinnatifid,  cottony  ou  both  fides,  but  moll  fo 
underneath,  armed  with  ftrong,  yellow  fpines.  Flowers 
terminal,  clullered  ; inner  calyx-fcales  narrow,  lanceolate, 
fcarious,  white,  not  forming  an  open  radiating  crown  as  in 
the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  rather  indicating  an  af- 
finity to  the  cardui  ; florets  reddifn,  fcarcely  fhorterthan  the 
calyx.  A native  of  the  Pyrenees,  introduced  into  Kew  gar- 
len  in  17S8  by  Ur.  John  Sibthorp.  13.  C.  atraByloides , 
.inn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  9.  (C.  polyceplrolos,  poly- 
Jianthas  vulgari  fimilis,  sethiopica ; Pluk.  Al.  86.  tab. 
23,  fig.  4,  Good.  Lam.)  “ Stem  branched;  calyx 
fpies  ciliated.”  Linn.  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  full  of  pith, 
cUhed  near  the  top  with  a very  fliort  greyifli  down.  Leaves 
alt-nate,  a little  pinnatifid,  toothed,  very  fpinous.  Flowers 
terinal,  flofcular,  ytllowifh  ; calyx  fcales  narrow-lanceolate, 
fpiuus,  large,  radiating,  but  not  fcarious  and  coloured  as 
the  uropean  fpccies.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
comimicated  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat.  14.  C.  gorleri- 
oidesLum.  10.  “ Whole  plant  cottony  and  very  white  ; 

leaves,blong,  deeply  cut  ; teeth  narrow,  fpinous  ; flowers 
Ima’.l,  teral,  and  terminal.”  Lam.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
rather  \rrow,  pinnatifid  ; pinnules  with  narrow  teeth,  each 
terminal!  by  a thorn.  Flowers  fmall,  yellowifh  ; calyx 
fpinous  inner  fcales  not  fcarious  ; florets  deeply  divided. 
La  Mart  obftrves  that  this  fpecies  mud  belong  to  the 
fame  gen  as  the  preceding,  but  that  they  dp  not  well  ac- 
cord witl%e  true  Carline  thiflles.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi?  communicated  by  Sonnerat.  13.  C.  xeran- 
them  aides,  -nn,  jun.  Sup.  p.  349.  Mart.,  7.  Lam.  11. 
Willd.  12.  u Stem  (hrubby,  branched,  tomentous  ; leaves 
linear  awl-fhed  ; ferratures  fpinefeent ; panicles  terminal ; 
ray  yellow. handfome  fhrub.  Stem  cylindrical ; branches 
nearly  fimplt,ut  divided  at  the  top  into  leafy  peduncles. 
Leaves  fcattei^  not  decurrent,  green  and  fmooth  above, 
white  with  wo  underneath.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles, 
furrounded  by  <ew  bratleal  leaves,  refembling  thofe  on  the 
item,  but  witho  fpiues,  and  cottony,  and  not  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; inn  fcales  of  the  calyx  rather  long,  re- 
curved, awl-lhaj^  fpiny ; ray  bright  yellow ; fcales  a 


little  ferrated  ; florets  the  fize  of  the  ray.  Obferved  by 
Maffon  in  Barrancas,  about  Chafna. 

The  foreign  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  on  a bed  of  frefh,  undunged  earth  ; they 
fhould  be  afterwards  thinned,  but  not  tranfplanted.  Moll 
of  them  will  flower  the  fecond  year,  but  they  feldom  ripen 
their  feeds  in  England,  and  are  not  eafily  prelerved. 

Carlina  foliis  latis  ad  oras  fpinis  dentatis  : Burns.  Afr. 
154.  tab.  55.  See  Arnica  crocea. 

Carlina  acaulos  gummifera,  Bauh.  pur.  3 So.  See  At- 
ractylis  gummifera . 

Carlina  minima  caulodes , Barr.  rar.  1127.  tab.  592-  See 
At  ractylis  humilis . 

Carlina  ? africana , &e.  Pluk.  aim.  86.  tab.  273.  See 
Atractylis  oppofitifolia. 

Carlina  acaulis  minore  purpurea  jlore , Bauh.  pin.  3S0. 
Rai.  hill.  310.  C.  minor,  Cluf.  hill.  2.  p.  156.  C.  mon- 
tana  ; Barrel,  ic.  493.  See  Carduus  acaulis. 

Carlina  foliis  imbricatis,  & c.  Burrri.  Afr.  17J1.  tab.  54* 
fig.  i.  See  Gorteria  ciliaris. 

CARLINGS,  in  Ship-building,  fquare  pieces  of  timber 
ranging  fore  and  aft  between  the  deck-beams,  into  which 
they  are  fcored  ; and  ferving  to  (Lengthen  the  fiiip,  and 
futlain  the  fmaller  beams. 

Carling  knees,  thofe  timbers  between  the  fides  of  a (hip 
and  the  hatchway  ferving  to  fupport  the  deck  on  both, 
fides. 

CARLINGFORD,  in  Geography,  a market  and  poll 
town  of  the  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  fouth-wellern 
fide  of  the  bay  called  from  it.  This  town  was  formerly 
diitinguifhed  both  as  a place  of  (Length,  and  as  a fea-port. 
The  callle,  founded  on  a folid  rock  walhed  by  the  fea,  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  king  John  ; but  Cox,  with  more 
probability,  attributes  it  to  one  of  the  Bonrkes  or  Bourghos, 
who  were  earls  of  Ulfier.  The  town  was  afterwards 
walled,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  hiflorical  memoirs  of 
Ireland.  It  was  alfo  a place  of  good  inland  trade,  and  fome 
commerce  ; but  it  has  confiderably  declined,  and  is  now  re- 
markable only  for  its  fine-flavoured  oyllers.  Carlingford  is 
a corporate  town  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgtfles,  and, 
before  the  union  was  reprefented  in  paliament,  but  was  not 
of  fufficient  importance  to  retain  this  privilege.  It  is  1 1 
miles  N.E.  of  Dundalk  and  51  N.  of  Dublin.  N.  lat.  54° 
1'.  W.  long.  6°  9'. 

Carlingford  Bay,  or  Lough,  a large,  well  flickered  har- 
bour on  the  eail  coalt  of  Ireland,  which  has  good  ground, 
and  water  fufficient  for  the  larged  veffels ; but  there  are 
feveral  rocks  and  flioals,  that  mull  be  carefully  attended  to 
when  great  lhips  are  brought  into  this  harbour.  There  is  a 
bar  on  the  call  fide  of  Blockhoufe  ifland,  extending  about 
half  a mile,  on  which  the  ltall  water  is  eight  feet.  The  well 
fide,  between  Blockhoufe  ifland  and  Balaghan  point,  is  alto- 
gether rocks  and  flioals, not  to  beattempted.  Carlingford  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  bay,  which  is  (hallow,  and  dries  before  low- 
water,  but  fmall  veffels  may  lie  fafe  near  the  town,  on  foft 
mud.  Newry,  which  has  a fmall  river  and  canal  that  joins 
the  bay,  derives  the  chief  benefit  of  this  harbour.  N.lat.  540 
W.  long,  of  the  north-eallern  point  6°  1'.  M‘Kenzie. 

CARLISLE,  a city  of  Cumberland,  England,  is  noted 
in  the  hiftoric  annals  of  Great  Britain  as  being  the  feene  of 
repeated  fieges  and  warlike  operations  between  the  Englifh 
and  Scottifh  nations.  It  was  alfo  a place  of  fome  confe- 
quence  during  the  Anglo- Roman  dynafties.  “ Its  Roman 
colonization,”  fays  Camden,  “ appears  plainly  from  the  va- 
rious evidences  of  antiquity  occafionally  dug  up,  and  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  writers  of  thole  days : and 
even  after  the  ravages  of  the  Pi£l*  and  Scots,  it  retained 
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fomethmg  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  and  was  accounted  a 
city.”  Soon  after  the  Romans  had  quitted  the  Hand, 
Carlille  was  entirely  abandoned  to  the  northern  invaders, 
and  by  them  completely  ruined  and  laid  wafte.  In  this 
ilate  of  defolation  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Egfrid,  king 
of  Northumberland,  who  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  en- 
compaiTed  it  with  a wall.  He  afterwards  bellowed  it  on 
the  celebrated  St.  Cuthbert,  who  vifued  his  new  acquifition 
in  the  year  636,  and,  according  to  Bede,  “ was  carried  by 
the  towns-people  to  fee  their  walls,  and  a fountain,  or  well, 
of  admirable  workmanfhip,  conltrufled  t herein  by  the  Ro- 
mans.” St.  Cuthbert  was  bilhop  of  Lindisfarn  ; and  by 
E-rfrid’s  grant,  Carlille  became  an  appendage  to  that  fee, 
and  fo  continued  till  the  year  1133,  when  Henry  I.  confti- 
tuted  it  a leparate  bifhopric.  During  the  incurlions  of  the 
D ines,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Cumberland  was 
expofed  to  frequent  ravages,  and  this  city  underwent  its 
full  thare  of  calamity,  for  it  was  wholly  confumedby  fire  ; 
its  inhabitants  were  mafTacred,  and  its  walls  overthrown. 
« Its  very  foundations,”  fays  Dr.  Todd,  “ were  buried 
in  the  earth,  fo  that,  it  is  faid,  large  oaks  grew  upon  them  ; 
and  this  is  not  only  atteiled  by  our  hiltorians,  but  alfo 
evinced  by  fame  dilcoveries  that  have  lately  been  made  of 
large  unhewn  oak  trees  buried  ten  or  twelve  feet  below 
ground.”  In  this  defolate  Hate  the  city  remained  nearly 
200  years,  when  Walter,  a prieft,  and  follower  of  William 
the  conqueror,  repaired  a few  of  the  ruined  habitations,  and 
attempted  to  re-ellabiifh  a religious  inftitution,  that  had 
either  been  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert,  or  about  his  time  : 
on  this  occafion  the  conqueror  llfued  a mandate,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Cumberland,  but  particularly  of  Carlille,  Ihould 
be  fubjeCt  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdiCtion  of  Durham  ; from 
**  the  predeceffors  of  whofe  diocefan  they  had  received 
chriftianity.”  When  William  Rufus  returned  from  his  in- 
tended attack  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  about  the 
year  1094,  he  made  a vifit  to  this  city,  and  perceiving  its 
importance  as  a frontier  ftation,  gave  orders  that  it  Ihould 
be  completely  reftored,  and  entrufted  the  execution  of  his 
plan  to  the  above  Walter,  under  whofe  direction  feveral 
public  edifices  were  built,  a ftrong  fortrefs  eroded,  and  the 
whole  defended  by  a wall  of  circumvallation.  Thefe  build - 
mgs-sre  fappofed:  to  have  been  raifed  by  Flemifh  artificers, 
a colony  of  whom  was  fettled  here  by  Rufus,  but  foon 
afterwards  removed  to  North  Wales,  and  the  ille  of  Angle- 
fey,  and  its  place  occupied  by  a body  of  South  Britons, 
who  were  direCted  to  cultivate  the  neighbouring  lands,  and 
to  teach  the  natives  the  art  of  rendering  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  conducive  to  their  fubli Hence.  From  this  era,  Carlille 
may  be  regarded  both  as  a military  ftation,  and  a city  ; and 
for  feveral  centuries  its  vicinity  to  Scotland  occafioned  it  to 
experience  many  vicifiitudes.  Having  been  ceded  by  Ste- 
phen to  the  Scottifh  king,  David,  about  the  year  1136,  it 
was  made  a place  of  retreat  bv  the  latter,  after  his  defeat  in 
the  dreadful  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138;  and  here  alfo 
he  received  the  pope’s  legate,  Alberic,  by  whofe  influence 
all  the  female  captives  that  were  brought  into  Carlille,  were 
fet  at  liberty.  “ He  alfo  obtained  from  the  Scottish  leaders 
a folemn  promife,  that  in  future  incurfions,  they  would  fpare 
the  church,  and  withhold  their  fwords  from  the  aged,  from 
women,  and  infants;  an  injundticn  which  humanity  dictated, 
but  which  the  favage  cuftoms  of  the  contending  nations  had 
not  before  admitted  into  the  modes  of  warfare.”  Carlille, 
from  this  period  to  the  time  of  Edward. I.,  was  fubjedted  to 
feveral  difaftrous  events.  The  35th  year  of  that  monarch, 
1307,  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  city, 
from  the  parliament  that  met  here  January  20,  and  con- 
tinued fitting  till  the  Palm  Sunday  fallowing,  during  which 
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period  feveral  important  aCts  were  pa  [Ted,  ai  d laws  made  to 
promote  the  expedition  which  the  king  was  then  meditating 
againft  the  Scots.  Edward  remained  at  Carlille  till  June 
28,  when  he  proceeded  towards  Scotland,  but,  being  feized 
with  a flux,  expired  at  Burgh-cn  Sands,  on  the  feventh  of 
the  following  month.  In  1338,  Carlille  was  befitged  by 
the  Scots,  and  the  fnburbs  burnt;  as  was  frequently  the 
cafe  dining  the  contentions  between  the  rival  houles  of 
York  and  Lancafter.  The  wealth  of  the  cny  was  fo  much 
reduced  by  thele  repeated  outrages,  that  Edward  IV.  re- 
mitted to  the  inhabitants  one  half  of  the  ancient  annual 
rent  of  80  pounds  paid  to  the  crown,  and  alfo  granted  them 
the  lordlhip  of  the  royal  filheries  at  Carlille.  The  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  once  more  involved  this 
city  in  the  horrors  of  a fiege,  and  the  general  dillrefs  was 
increafed  by  the  calamity  of  famine.  The  blockade  com- 
menced OCtober  9,  1644,  ar>d  continued  till  the  enfuing 
June,  when  the  place  furrendered  to  general  Ltfley,  who 
commanded  for  the  parliament.  During  the  intcimediate 
time,  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  garrilon  were  fo 
great,  that  not  only  horfes,  but  even  dogs  and  rats  were 
eaten  ; and  hemp-feed  was  fubftituted  for  bread  till  that 
alfo  w7as  eonfumed  ; the  city  w'as  then  given  up  on  honour- 
able terms.  The  lalt  occurrences  of  this  nature,  of  which 
Carlille  was  the  feene,  were  thofe  which  accompanied  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  when  it  furrendered,  after  a fhort  fiege, 
to  the  forces  of  the  pretender.  The  fituation  of  Carlille  is 
extremely  fine  ; it  Hands  on  a gentle  rifing  ground,  in  the 
midft  of  extenfive  and  fertile  meadows,  terminated  by  the 
diftant  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Eden,  the  Caldew, 
and  the  Peteril.  The  two  former  of  thefe  rivers  flow  on 
different  Tides  of  the  city  ; and  their  banks  and  contiguous 
meadows  afford  a number  of  pleafantf  walks  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  high  floods  in  the  winter  feafon  the  low  lands  are 
fometimes  inundated,  and  the  city  at  thofe  periods  appears 
like  a promontory,  or  Hand  rifing  from  the  midft  of  a vaf 
lake.  The  improvements  that  have  been  effeCted  at  Carlilb 
fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  are  exceedingly  numerous 
It  was  then  more  celebrated  for  the  ftrengt’n  of  its  wa)>> 
and  fortrels,  than  either  for  the  neatnefs  of  its  buildings, Jr 
the  refpeCtabilicy  of  its  inhabitants  : but  as  the  profpeCof- 
future  commotions  vanilhed,  manufactures  were  introduM, 
and  a tafte  for  improvement  accompanied  the  increa  of 
wealth.  This  being  attended  with  an  augmented  pcula- 
tion,  alterations  and  improvements1  were  rapidly  made  At 
the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  the  dwellings'^  the 
inhabitants  were  moftly  formed  of  wood,  clay,  amlaths, 
exhibiting  Angular  fpecimens  of  poverty  and  vitiate  tafte. 
The  gable  ends  fronted  the  ftreets ; and  the  dilutive 
windows,  projecting  porches,  and  clumfy  oaken  do's>  fatt- 
ened together  with  large  wooden  pins,  corrtfpond-  in  form 
with  the  gables.  The  ftreets  were  badly  paved  ; ai  the  gut- 
ters, or  rather  trenches,  on  each  fide,  were  fo  widftnd  deep, 
that  fmall  bridges  wire  in  many  parts  placed  ov  them  for 
the  convenience  of  paffengers.  Thefe  obftri-!ons  have 
been  in  a great  meafure  removed,  many  of  thel0ufes  have 
been  rebuilt  with  propriety  and  even  elegano  and  many 
new  ones  ereCted  in  the  modern  ftyle.  Som/ery  mateiial 
improvements  are  now  making  in  the  entrab  to  the  city. 
The  fpace  included  within  the  walls  is  ftewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  triangle;  the  building  however,  ex- 
tend confiderably  beyond  thefe  limits,  but  - chiefly  fpresd 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  gates  which  arfhrcc  in  number, 
and  refpeftively  denominated  from  theirant,guity  to  the 
Englifh,  Irifti,  and  Scottifh  kingdoms. f‘e  Enghfli  gate 
is  conneCled  with  the  building  called  t citadel,  which  is 
of  an  oblong  fhape,  having  a round  tov  at  cach  end,  with 
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(lender  openings  for  the  difcharge  of  arrows.  Thefe  open- 
ings are  Angularly  condrufted,  the  apertures  diverging  out- 
ward, but  gradually  decreafing  to  the  inner  fide,  where  they 
become  narrowed.  The  towers  are  low,  but  apparently  of 
great  ftrength  ; and,  together  with  the  gateway,  were  built 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  city  walls  are  principally  formed  of 
fqnared  (lone,  and  on  the  fouth  and  eall  Tides  fupported  by 
numerous  buttrtffe?.  Various  flights  of  ileps  lead  to  the 
top,  whence  the  profpedls  are  in  many  parts  extenfive  and 
interefting.  The  public  buildings  are  various-,  yet  thofe 
which  chiefly  engage  the  curiolity  of  the  vifltant,  are  the 
eallle,  and  the  cathedral.  Thefe  edifices,  or  at  ltaft  certain 
parts  of  them,  are  of  confiderablc  antiquity,  but  have  under- 
gone many  vieiffitude?,  and  experienced  various-alterations. 

The  cajlle  Hands  at  the  north-well  angle  of  the  city,  and 
coufilts  ot  an  outward  and  inward  ward.  Within  the  latter 
is  the  great  tower,  dungeon,  ot  citadel  of  the  caftle.  This 
is  of  a lquare  form,  and  very  lofty,  with  walls  of  vail  thick- 
nefs,  and  conltrudled  accordintr  to  the  modes  of  defense 
employed  before  the  invention  of  cannon.  It  has  fince  been 
flrengthened  according  to  the  modern  fyllem,  and  defended 
by  a hair  moon  battery  and  a very  large  platform,  mounted 
with  cannon  under  cover  of  the  outward  wall.  The  outer 
ward  contains  the  governor’s  h'ufe  ; and  in  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  eallle  the  old  portcullis  is  Hill  remaining.  This  for- 
trefs  was  made  the  prifon  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary, 
for  i’ome  time  after  her  landing  at  Workington,  and  the 
apartments  wherein  fhe  was  lodged  are  dill  flievvn. 

The  cathedral  was  eredled  at  various  periods,  and  difplays 
fpecimens  of  different  ftyles  of  architecture.  Some  part  of 
it  is  apparently  as  old  as  the  Saxon  times,  but  the  greateff 
portion  is  more  modern.  Several  parts  of  the  building  are 
extremely  beautiful ; but  on  the  whole  it  appears  to  much 
difadvar.tage,  having  u been  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion” 
in  the  civil  wars,  at  which  period  about  30  yards  of  the 
save  was  pulled  down  to  ereCt  guard-houfes  and  batteries. 
The  opening  was  afterwards  clofed  with  a wall,  and  the 
fpace  within  the  wall,  and  the  tranfept  fitted  up  as  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  St.  Mary,  as  the  entire  weft  end  had  for- 
merly been  ; and  divine  fervice  is  regularly  performed  in  it. 
The  arches  in  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  tranfept, 
are  circular,  and  the  fhafts  extremely  mafiive  ; the  height  of 
each  being  only  14  feet  two  inches,  while  the  circumference 
is  17  feet  and  a half.  The  choir  was  begun  by  bilhop 
Welton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  finiffied  by  the 
fucceeding  bifhops,  Appleby,  and  Strickland.  The  expences 
were  chiefly  defrayed  by  fubferiptiort ; and  indulgences  and 
remiffions  of  penance  were  alfo  granted  to  fuch  of  the  laity 
as  fhould  by  money,  materials,  or  labour,  contribute  tb  the 
pious  work ; copies  of  various  orders  and  letters  patent 
iffued  for  the  oecafion  are  preferved  in  the  bifhop’s  regiller. 
Several  ancient  monuments  are  remaining  in  the  cathedral, 
fuppofed  to  be  for  the  bifhops  Welton,  Appleby,  and  two 
or  three  others,  but  uncertain  for  whom  j and  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar,  is.  a curious  monumental 
brafs  plate,  erected  to  the  memory  of  bilhop  Henry  Ro- 
binfon,  who  was  born  in  this  city  about  the  year  1556,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning.  The  whole 
ilru&ure,  and  indeed  moll  of  the  buildings  in  this  city,  are 
compofed  of  a coarfe,  but  durable,  kind  of  red  free-done. 
Bilhop  Tanner  remarks,  that  “ this  is  the  only  epifcopal 
chapter  in  England  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin.”  Before 
the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  feveral  religious  houfes 
were  eftablilhed  in  this  city  ; and  fome  few  remains  are  yet 
vifible.  The  cathedral  itfelf  feems  to  have  belonged  to  a 
priory.  The  chapter-houle  and  cloifters  Hood  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  catheral,  but  were  pulled  down  during  the  civil 


wars.  The  only  church  in  Carliffe,  befides  that  of  Stl 
Mary’s  in  the  cathedral,  16  St.  Cuthbert’s  ; this  is  a plain ’ 
modern  building  ererited  in  1778,  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
dru&tire,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  built  before 
the  dtdruClion  of  the  city  by  the  Danes.  The  other  edi- 
fices for  religious  vvorlhip  are  three  meeting-houfes  for  Pro- 
teftant  differ-ters,  one  for  Quakers,  one  for  Methodills,  and 
a Catholic  chapel.  'Fhe  three  principal  llreets  range  nearly 
in  the  fliape  of  the  Roman  Y,  and  meet  at  the  market  place, 
where  the  town  hall,  moot-hall,  and  council-chamber  are 
fituated.  Here  the  affize,  courts  and  quarter  ftffions  are 
held,  arid  moft  of  the  public  bufinefs  is  tFanfa&ed.  The 
corporation  records  are  alfo  kept  here  ; and  the .reprefen- 
tatives  for  the  city  defied.  In  this  diftant  part  of  the  king- 
dom, prifaners  are  frequently  obliged  to  remain  without  trial 
feveral  months,  as  the  affizes  are  only  held  once  a year. 
Near  the  gaol  are-  fome  buildings  called  charity  houfes 
where  decayed  freemen,  and  widows  of  freemen,  are  per- 
mitted by  the  corporation  to  live  rent-free.  The  poor  are 
maintained  in  a workhoufe  erefled  by  fubfeription  about  the 
year  ljfo  ; prior  to  that  time,  they  were  either  farmed  out,, 
or  had  a weekly" allowance  at  their  own  houfes.  A difpen- 
fary  was  inftituted  July"  1,  1782,  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent fick,  and  upwards  of  13,000  perfons  are  computed 
to  have  been  relieved  fince  its  eftablifhment.  Carlifle  has 
received- many  royal  grants,  and  been  invefted  with  great 
privileges  by  different  monarchs,  but  nearly  all  the  original 
charters  have  been  confumed  by  the  fires  that  have  fo  fre- 
quently defolatcd  the  city.  Charters  of  confirmation  have 
been  granted  by  Edward  III.,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and 
every  fucceeding  fovereign,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who 
ordered  fome  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
the  different  officers.  The  city  was  fir  ft  represented  in  par- 
liament 23  Edward  I.  : the  members  are  chofen  by  the  free 
burgeffes,  who  are  about  700  in  number.  The  population 
and  buildings  of  Carlifle  and  its  fuburbs,  have  increafed  in 
a very  rapid  manner  during  the  preceding  century  ; but  the 
augmentation  has  principally  been  made  within  the  lad  40 
years.  By  the  return  made  under  the  late  population  aft,  the 
number  of  houfes  was  found  to  be  1338,  of  inhabitants; 
10,221.  In  the  year  1761  various  new  works  were  eda- 
bliffied  ; a company  from  Newcallle  began  the  calico-print- 
ing bufinefs  which  has  progreffively  increafed  ever  fincej- 
and  now  furnifhes  employment  to  many  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  are  four  print  fields,  which- 
employ  a thoufand  perfons,  and  pay  upwards  of  20,oool.  to 
the  revenue  annually.  Befrdes  thefe,  there  are  eight  other 
manufactories ; and  fome  of  them  execute  every  branch, 
from  preparing  the  raw  materials,  to  the  completion  of 
checks,  callicoes,  muflins,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy-work. 
A brewery  has  been  edabliffied,  and  three  others  have  been 
lately  ereCled  ; a foap  manufactory  has  alfo  been  built ; and 
fo  greatly  has  the  trade  of  the  city  increafed,  that  the  duty 
paid  on  licences  and  excifeable  articles  amounts  to  more  than 
uo,oool.  yearly.  Its  growing  importance  is  evinced  by 
the  edabliffiment  of  two  banks,  both  of  which  have  been 
opened  within  a few  years.  Carlifle  is  303  miles  N.W, 
from  London  ; and  has  two  weekly  markets,  Wednefday 
and.  Saturday.  Hutchinfon’s  hidory  of  Cumberland,  2 
vols.  4to. 

.Carlisle,  the  chief  town  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  North  America,  pleafantly  and  falu- 
brioufly  fituated  in  the  pod-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittf- 
burg,  125  miles  W.  by  N.  from  the  former,  and  178  E». 
from  the  latter.  The  town  contains  about  400  houfes, 
chiefly  of  done  and  brick,  and  about  1500  inhabitants. 
The  ftreets  interfeft  one  another  at  right  angles  5 and  the 
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public  buildings  are  a college,  court-houfe,  and  gaol,  and 
four  edifices  for  the  public  worftiip  of  the  Prefbyterians, 
Germans,  Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Dickin- 
fon  college  has  a principal,  three  profeliors,  a philofophical 
apparatus,  and  a library  confiding  of  about  3000  volumes. 
Its  revenue  arifes  from  4C00I.  in  funded  certificates,  and 
10,000  acres  of  land.  N.  lat.  40°  12'.  W.  long.  7/v  12'. 

Carlisle  Bay,  a bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
BaTbadoes,  in  which  (tanas  Bridge-town,  which  fee. — Alfo, 
a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua ; three  miles  W . of  Falmouth. 
— Alfo,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica. 
N,  lat.  1 70  47'.  W.  long.  770  C'. 

CARLISLES  Lagoon,  a bay,  on  the  north  eoaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Egrnont,  or  New  Guernfey,  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  between  How’s  Point  and  Portland’s  Ifland. 
S.  lat.  io°  42'.  E.  long.  164°  16'. 

CARLOCK,  Carlick,  or  Charlock,  a provincial 
term  fometimes  made  ufe  cf  to  fignify  the  weed  charlock. 
See  Charlock. 

Carlock,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  fifh-glue,  or  ifinglafs, 
imported  from  Archangel.  It  is  made  with  the  fturgeon’s 
bladder;  and  is  ufed  for  clarifying  wine,  as  alfo  in  dying. 
'The  belt  comes  from  Aftracan,  a'  city  in  Mufcovy,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  W'olga,  where  they  catch  great  quanti- 
ties of  fturgeon. 

CARLOMAN,  in  Biography,  elded  fon  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel, fucceeded  his  father  in  741  to  the  dominion  of  Auftra- 
fia.  After  many  warlike  expeditions,  which  were  attended 
with  fuccefs,  and  in  which  he  difplayed  equal  courage  and 
ability,  he  conceived  a difguft  with  the  world,  and  deter- 
mined on  religious  retirement.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  with  a fplendid  retinue,  and  having  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  brother  Pepin,  prefented  mag- 
nificent gifts  to  the  holy  fee,  he  received  the  clerical  tonfure 
from  the  hands  of  pope  Zachary  in  747.  Pie  afterwards 
retired  to  a monaftery  on  mount  Sorafte,  where  he  became 
a monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict ; and  withdrawing  for 
greater  privacy  to  the  abbey  of  mount  Caffin,  he  fpent  his 
remaining  days  in  the  offices  of  the  convent,  .and  the  exer- 
cifes  of  devotion.  He  died  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  in  755. 

Carloman  was  alfo  the  fon  of  Pepin  the  Short,  and 
younger  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  confecrated  at  Soif- 
fons,  in  76S,  to  the  fovereignty  of  Auftrafia,  Burgundy, 
and  part  of  Aquitaine.  Being  on  ill  terms  with  his  brother, 
a ferious  conteft  between  them  was  expe&ed  to  have  taken 
place ; but  it  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Carloman  in 
771,  which  left  his  brother  foie  poffeffor  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

Carloman  was  alfo  the  fon  of  Lewis  II.,  called  the 
Stammerer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Lewis  III., 
fucceeded  his  father  in  879.  France  was  at  .this  time  dif- 
trafted  by  inteftine  competitions  for  power  ; and  whilft  Car- 
loman, affifted  by  his  brother,  was  befieging  Vienne,  in  a 
conteft  with  Bofon,  who  had  eftablifhed  the  kingdom  of 
Arles,  or  Provence,  Lewis  was  called  upon  to  relift  the 
Normans,  who  made  inroads  on  the  northern  fide,  and  died 
in  882.  Carloman,  in  confequence  of  this  event,  was  de- 
clared king  of  France,  and  abandoning  the  fiege  of  Vienne, 
marched  into  Picardy,  where  with  a lum  of  money  he  pur- 
chafed  the  retreat  of  the  Normans.  He  was  foon  after- 
wards wounded  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  died  in  S84, 
at  the  early  age  of  18,  before  the  confummation  of  a mar- 
riage, which  he  had  contracted  with  a daughter  of  Bofon. 

Carloman  was  alfo  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  876  fuc- 
ceeded his  father  Lewis  I.  king  of  Germany  in  the  fove- 
reignty of  Bavaria,  comprifing,  befides  that  province,  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Caritithia,  Auftria,  Sclavonia,  and  part 
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of  Hungary.  With  the  defign  of  annexing  Italy  to  his  do- 
minions, he  marched  his  army  into  the  country,  but  after  a 
partial  fuccefs  in  Lombardy,  he  was  induced  by  a falfe  alarm 
to  abandon  the  accompliftiment  of  his  purpofe,  though  he 
retained  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  He  died  of  a pally  in 
880.  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xix. 

CARLONI,  Giov.  Batista,  an  eminent  painter  of 
hiftory,  was  a native  of  Genoa,  and  having  profecuted  the 
ftudy  of  his  art  at  Rome  and  in  the  fchool  of  Paffignano  at 
Florence,  he  became  one  of  the  moll  fertile,  original,  and 
feducing  machinifts  of  Italy.  The  moft  fplendid  works  of 
this  artift,  and  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  are  the  frefcoes  of 
the  cathedral  del  Guaftato  at  Genoa,  which  exhibit  a won- 
derful effect  of  colouring.  He  furvived  his  brother  50  years, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  this  novel  ftyle  in  the  churches 
and  colledtions  of  Liguria  and  Lombardy.  His  powers  were 
very  various;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  equal  felicity 
in  oil  and  frefco,  colour  and  defign,  velocity  and  corredfnefs. 
He  had  inceffant  employment,  and  was  unrivalled  in  dili- 
gence and  ptrfeverance.  After  a prolonged  life  of  86  years, 
he  died  in  x6So.  Pilkington  by  Fuleli. 

CARLOS,  in  Geography,  a fort  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Terra  Firma,  feated  on  an  ifland  which  commands  the  chan- 
nel between  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  and  that  of  Maracaybo 
on  the  fouth,  little  more  than  20  miies  N.  from  the  town  of 
Maracaybo. 

Carlos,  a town  of  Veragua,  in  New  Spain,  45  miles 
S.W.  from  Santa  Fe,  fituated  in  a large  bay,  having  a num- 
ber of  fmall  and  defert  iflands  at  its  mouth.  N.  lat.  70  40'. 
W.  long.  82°  10'.  , 

Carlos  St.,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua,  feated  on  a river  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  N.  lat.  n°  46'.  W. 
long.  66°  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  62 
miles  E.  of  Havannah. 

CARLOSA,  a town  in  the  interior  part  of  Brafil,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  St.  Francis  river,  and  north  by  weft 
from  Villa  Nova.  S.  lat.  150. 

CARLOSTADIANS.  See  Carolostadians. 

CARLOTTA,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Andalufia,  built  in  1769  for  German  and 
Italian  emigrants  ; 1 5 miles  S.  of  Cordova. 

CARLOVINGIANS,  in  Hiftory,  the  title  by  which 
the  French  kings  of  the  fecond  race  have  been  diftinguiflied, 
and  which  was  firft  derived  from  Charles  Martel,  (fee  his  ar- 
ticle,) and  commenced  with  his  fon  Pepin  in  752,  and  ter- 
minated with  Louis  V.  in  987.  They  reckon  14  kings  of 
this  family.  The  mutual  obligations,  fays  Gibbon,  (Hift. 
vol.  ix.  p.  130.  &c.)  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovingian  fa- 
mily, form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  On  the  part  of  the  popes, 
the  moft  effential  gifts  which  they  conferred  on  the  Carlo- 
vingian race  were  the  dignities  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
of  patrician  of  Rome.  See  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was 
adequate  to  their  obligations,  and  their  names  have  been 
confecrated  as  the  faviours  and  benefadlors  of  the  Roman 
church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houfes  was 
transformed  by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of 
cities  and  provinces  ; and  the  donation  of  the  Exarchate, 
(which  fee,)  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  conqueils  of  Pepin. 

CARLOW,  or  Catherlogh,  in  Geography,  a county 
in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland,  which  lies  between 
Kildare  on  the  north,  Queen’s  county  on  the  north-well, 
Wicklow  on  the  north-eaft,  Wexford  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
Kilkenny  on  the  fouth-weft  and  weft.  It  is  26  Irifh  miles 
(do  Eng.)  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  (29  Eng.) 
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at  Its  grcateft  breadth,  but  it  narrows  to  the  fout'n  in  the 
form  of  a wedge.  It  contains  137,050  Irifh  acres,  or  214 
fquare  miles,  (220,098  acres,  or  344  fquare  miles  Englilh 
meafure,)  and  8763  houfes,  which,  at  five  to  each  houfe, 
would  give  a population  of  about  44,000,  which  is  certainly 
a moderate  computation.  The  number  of  parilhes  is  50, 
none  of  which  are  wholly  impropriate  ; but  in  confequence 
of  unions  they  form  only  17  benefices,  all  in  the  diocefe 
Leighlin.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  religious  ftate 
of  the  county  from  four  of  thefe  benefices  being  without  a 
church,  and  only  one  of  them  having  a glebe  houfe.  The 
number  of  members  which  reprefent  it  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament are  three,  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town 
of  Carlow.  The  river  Barrow,  which  is  navigable,  runs 
through  this  county  from  north  to  fouth,  and  for  many 
miles  forms  its  weftern  boundary.  The  woody  hills  which 
flcirt  the  northern  part  prefent  a beautiful  and  varied 
fcenery.  The  river  Slaney  alfo  erodes  it  in  its  paflage  from 
Wicklow  to  Wexford.  That  part  of  Carlow  which  lies  on 
the  Well  of  the  Barrow  is  covered  with  rough  and  high  hills. 
Another  mountainous  tradl  continues  all  along  the  bounds 
of  Wexford,  beginning  at  the  north  with  the  high  ar.d 
rocky  mount  Leinller,  and  terminating  in  that  which  is 
called  Blaekllairs.  But  the  champaign  country  is  very  rich 
and  fertile.  When  Mr.  Young  was  in  this  county  in  1776, 
he  obferved  cultivation  rifing  up  the  fides  of  the  mountains; 
he  found  alfo  that  the  hiring  tenant  was  in  general  the  oc- 
cupier, and  that  the  average  rent  of  the  county  was  15s.  per 
acre,  which  was  about  the  average  rent  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Rents,  however,  have  probably  rifen  confiderably  in  confe- 
quence of  the  improved  ftate  of  the  county  with  refpedl  to 
inland  navigation.  The  mineralogy  of  the  county  is  very  im- 
perfedlly  known,  but  from  the  account  of  Mr.  D.  Stewart, 
publilhed  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Dublin  Society,  by 
which  he  was  employed,  there  appears  to  be  abundance  of 
marl,  'lime-ftone,  gravel,  great  variety  of  clays,  fome  of 
them  light  and  foapy,  fome  iron  ore,  and  a great  deal  of 
oxyd  of  manganefe. 

Carlow  was  made  a county  by  king  John  during  his  vifit 
to  Ireland  in  1210,  having  been  before  called  Hy drone,  and 
Hy-Cavanagh.  It  was  part  of  the  territory,  of  which 
Strongbow  acquired  the  fovereignty  by  his  marriage  wfith 
Eva  daughter  of  the  king  of  Leinfter,  confirmed  to  him  by 
king  Henry  as  fupreme  lord  of  Ireland  ; and  it  was  after- 
wards held  by  his  defcendants,  the  earls  Marefchel.  The 
principal  towns  are  Carlow,  Leighlin  bridge,  and  Tullow. 

The  above  article  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Beaufort's 
excellent  memoir  accompanying  his  map  of  Ireland  ; but 
Mr.  Young’s  tour,  and  other  works,  have  been  confulted. 
No  ftatiftical  account  of  Carlow  has  been  yet  puhliflied. 

Caklow,  a borough  and  poll  town,  and  the  affize  town 
of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Bar- 
row.  It  was  formerly  called  Catherlogh,  or  Catherloch,  i.  e. 
the  fortrefs  in  the  take,  and  gave  name  both  to  the  county  and 
barony  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  was  early  fortified,  fome 
fay  by  king  John,  others  by  John  Conllable  of  Cheller,  and 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  whilft  the  building  of  the  caftle  is  attri- 
buted to  Eva,  the  wife,  or  Ifabel,  the  daughter  of  Strong- 
bow.  It  was  certainly  deemed  of  fome  confequence  as  a 
fortrefs?  and  therefore  had  its  full  lhare  of  the  calamities 
which  have  for  fo  many  centuries  devailated  Ireland.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  large.  Boate 
fpeaks  of  it  with  contempt,  but  it  has  fince  increafed,  and 
was,  at  the  union,  deemed  worthy  of  fending  a burgtfs  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  It  has  a manufafture  of  a coarfe 
kind  of  woollen  cloth,  but  it  is  not  confiderable.  The  junc- 
tion, however,  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  Barrow,  and 
Vol.  VI. 


the  improved  havigation  of  this  river,  will  probably  occafion 
the  further  increafe  of  the  town.  The  appearance  it  makes 
is  cheerful,  from  the  number  of  white  houfes  Scattered  up 
and  down  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  regularly  built,  has 
fome  good  public  edifices,  and  has  a neatnefs  fuperior  to 
moft  towns  in  Ireland.  The  caftle  is  a fine  ruin  overhang- 
ing the  Barrow.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a large  ferns - 
nary  here.  Carlow  is  39  Irifh  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin,  on 
the  great  fouthern  road,  in  N.  lat.  520  50'.  W,  long.  6° 
58'.  Dr.  Beaufort's  Book  of  Roads,  See. 

CARLOWIi’Z,  a military  town  ol  Sclavonia,  in  which 
the  Greek  bifliop  of  Sclavonia  refides  ; famous  for  the  peace 
concluded  there  with  the  Turks  in  169(7,  and  alfo  for  its  red 
wine. 

CARLSBAD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  on  the  river  Eger,  celebrated  for  its  baths  of  hot  wa- 
ter, difeovered  in  1370  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  as  he 
was  hunting;  56  miles  W. of  Prague. 

Carlsbad,  or  Carounf.  Waters.  Thefe  very  lingular  and 
celebrated  hot  mineral  waters  have  engaged  (as  they  deferved) 
the  attention  of  many  naturaiifts  and  chemifts.  They  are 
fituated  at  the  town  of  Carlihad  in  Bohi  mia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Toepel,  or  Teply,  which  joins  the  Eger,  a 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  and  were  firft  brought  into  high  re- 
pute by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  about  the  year  1370. 

There  are  feveral  fprings  of  this  water  within  a fmall 
compafs,  of  which  the  principal  one,  called  the  Pruclel,  (or 
Furious ,)  iflues  out  with  great  vehemence  in  a large  body 
through  a natural  vault  or  incruftation  of  ftaladlite,  which 
it  has  formed  by  long  depofition. 

The  temperature  of  this  fountain  is  invariably  165°  Fanr. 
at  all  feafons,  and  hence  it  always  fends  forth  a coaliderable 
body  of  fleam.  Some  of  the  other  fprings  are  only  120°  to 
1250.  The  talte  of  this  water  is  ftrongly  alkaline,  faline, 
rather  bitter,  and  ftrongly  chalybeate.  It  has  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  and  contains  nothing  fulphureous. 

This  water  is  remarkable  for  a very  rapid  depofition  of 
carbonat  of  lime  as  it  cools,  which  forms  a very  hard  and 
beautiful  ftalaiftite,  or  petrifaftion,  that  incrufts  any  wood, 
mofs,  &c.  which  happens  to  remain  in  it  for  a day,  and 
fcran  choaks  up  any  pipe  through  which  it  is  conducted. 
Along  with  the  carbonat  of  lime,  the  iron  which  it  holds  is 
alfo  precipitated,  forming  with  the  former  a beautifully  va- 
riegated ftala&ite,  which  takes  a high  polifli. 

This  water  has  been  analyfed  by  feveral  eminent  chemifts, 
and  particularly  by  Bergman,  and  by  Dr.  Becher  in  his  ela- 
borate treatife  on  this  fpring,  and  more  lately  by  Klaproth. 
The  latter  only  we  fhall  give,  which  however  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  others. 

Carlfbad  water  contains  carbonat  of  feda,  fulphat  of 
foda,  muriat  of  foda,  and,  when  flill  hot,  carbonat  of  lime 
held  in  folution  by  carbonic  acid,  filex,  carbonat  of  iron, 
and  a portion  of  uncombined  carbonic  acid. 

It  will  not  be  uninterefting  to  give  in  a few  words  the 
method  by  which  this  excellent  chemift  proceeded  in  the 
analyfis  of  this  very  compounded  water. 

A given  quantity,  quite  hot  from  the  fpring,  was  firft 
included  in  a retort  of  known  capacity,  and  brought  to  boil, 
and  the  boiling  continued  till  no  more  air-bubbles  were 
given  out.  The  gas  was  carefully  colledled  over  water,  and 
when  examined,  was  found  by  the  tell  of  lime-water  to  be 
pure  carbonic  acid,  excepting  the  portion  of  common  air  of 
the  vefiels.  This  way,  however,  was  not  quite  fo  accurat® 
as  if  a mercurial  bath  liad  been  employed. 

The  exigence  of  iron  in  this  water,  (as  in  the  Bath  water,}, 
is  only  fenlible  to  tells  when  applied  immediately  at  the 
fpring  itfclf.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  if  fome  of  the 
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frefo  water  is  put  into  a bottle  containing  a (lice  of  the  gall- 
nut,  a very  fenlible  purple  colour  is  produced  immediately. 
But  on  cooling,  the  minute  quantity  of  iron  which  it  con- 
tains feparates  as  a fine  flocculent  vvhitifh-brown  oxyd,  and 
the  teft  of  galls  no  longer  produces  any  effect. 

To  difcover  the  adual  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  ioo 
cubic  inches  of  the  water  were  gradually  evaporated  to  a 
fmall  bulk,  during  which,  an  earthy  fedknent  fubfided, 
which  was  feparated  by  the  filtre.  This  ft  dimen  t was  di- 
gefted  with  muriatic  acid,  which  diffolved  only  a part,  and 
left  a loofe  flimy  earth,  which  proved  to  be  files. ' The  mu- 
riatic folution  was  then  treated  with  pruffiat  of  potafh,  which 
caufed  a blue  precipitate  of  prufliatic  iron  to  fubfide,  after 
which,  the  lime  that  remained  in  the  folution  was  thrown 
down  by  carbonated  alkali.  The  pruffian  blue  therefore 
indicated  the  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron  in  the  water,  and  the 
carbonated  alkali  reproduced  the  carbonat  of  lime. 

It  then  remained  to  feparate  the  falts  from  the  clear  folu- 
tion, being  the  water  lejTened  to  a few  ounces  by  evapora- 
tion. 

It  having  been  proved  by  previous  tells  that  the  water 
contained  a naked  alkali,  probably  carbonat  of  foda,  and  a 
fait  with  fulphuric  acid,  and  another  with  muriatic  acid,  the 
bafts  of  which  was  not  an  earth,  but  an  alkali,  there  remain-, 
ed  little  doubt  but  that  foda  was  the  bale  in  all,  (no  other 
freed  alkali  being  ever  found  in  mineral  waters.)  The  only 
objedl  that  remained,  therefore,  was  to  ellimate  the  adlual 
quantity  of  uncombined  carbonat  of  foda,  and  the  quantity 
ef  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Previous  experiments  having  been  made  on  the  power  of  a 
given  fulphuric  acid  to  faturate  foda,  fome  of  the  fame  acid 
was  added  to  the  water  till  an  accurate  faturation  of  the 
naked  alkali  was  produced,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  was  difcovered.  The  whole  was  then  decompofed  by 
acetited  barytes,  and  the  fulphuric  acid  of  the  fulphat  of  ba- 
rytes formed  thereby  confided  therefore  of  the  portion  of 
acid  added  to  faturate  the  uncombined  foda,  and  of  that 
which  already  exifted  in  the  water  in  the  form  of  fulphat  of 
foda.  By  fubtrafting  the  former  portion  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  acid  indicated  by  the  fulphat  of  barytes  pro- 
duced, the  remainder  was  the  acid  belonging  to  the  fulphat 
of  foda  in  the  water  originally,  whence  the  proportion  of 
this  fait  could  alfo  be  ellimated.  Laftly,  the  quantity  of 
muriated  foda  was  found  by  precipitating  the  muriatic  acid 
by  nitrated  filver. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  is  concluded,  that  a hundred 
subic  inches  of  the  Carllbad  water  contain. 


Of  dry  carbonated  foda,  ... 

(equal  to  107A  gr.  when  cryftallized.) 
Of  dry  fulphat  of  foda,  ... 

(equal  to  168  gr.  cryftallized.) 

Of  muriat  of  foda,  - 
Carbonat  of  lime,  - 
Silex,  - 

Oxyd  of  iron,  about  - 


grains. 

39 

7°f 

3Al 

12 

3I 

22 


158! 


Of  carbonic  acid,  32  cubic  inches. 

The  cubic  inch  of  water  here  ufed  is  equivalent  to  290 
grains  of  diftilled  water. 

The  average  quantity  of  water  daily  drank  by  the  vifitors 
is  not  lefs  than  about  five  pints,  divided  in  about  fourteen 
cups.  The  ufual  time  fpent  in  the  ufe  of  the  water  is  about 
four  weeks.  The  water  is  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  difor. 
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.ders.  It  is  highly  ferviceable  in  dyfpeptic  complaints,  ob~ 
ftrudlions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  difeafes  of  the  kidnits, 
and  urinary  paffages,  and  of  the  uterine  fyftem  in  females. 

The  actual  quantity  of  faline  matter  which  is  confhntly 
poured  out  with  the  water,  (almolt  the  whole  of  which  is 
wafted)  is  very  enormous  when  the  ellimate  is  carried  to  the 
fupply  of  water  during  a year.  Dr.  Becher  eftimates  the 
main  fpring  alone  to  throw  out  hourly  70)  eirners,  each 
eimer  being  about  half  a cubic  foot;  and  hence  in  the  year 
it  will  throw  out  3,087,900  cubic  feet.  Thefe  contain 
the  following  quantities  of  falts,  (reduced  to  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.) 

Cryftallized  carbonat  of  foda,  746,884. 

fulphat  of  foda,  1,132,923 

Muriat  of  foda,  - - 238,209 

befides  earths  and  iron,  and  alfo  992,529  cubic  feet  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

It  is  ellimated  alfo  that  the  water  of  all  the  other  fprings- 
united,  equals  that  of  the  great  fpring,  whence  the  above 
numbers  may  be  doubled,  and  this  large  quantity  has  been 
annually  poured  out,  for  a certainty,  during  430  years,  to 
the  year  1800. 

No  other  advantage  is  made  of  this  fpring  by  way  of  ma- 
nufacture, except  that  annually  fome  hundred  pounds  o£ 
fulphat  of  foda  are  prepared  from  it. 

CARLSBRUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Leutmifchl. 

CARLSBURG,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  bilhopric  of  Wurzburg,  with  a caftle,  built  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  fituate  on  the  Maine,  oppofite  to  Carllladt. 

CARLSCRONA,  or  Carlescroon,  a fea-port  town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  South  Gothland,  which  derives 
its  origin  and  name  from  Charles  XI.  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a new  town  in  1680,  and  removed  the  fleet  from 
Stockholm  to  this  place,  on  account  of  the  advantageous 
fituation,  and  fecurity  of  the  harbour.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  Hands  upon  a fmall  rocky  ifland,  which  rifes  gently 
in  a bay  of  the  Baltic  ; the  fuburbs  extend  over  another 
fmall  rock,  and  along  the  mole  clofe  to  the  bafon,  where  the 
fleet  is  moored.  The  way  into  the  town  from  the  main  land 
is  carried  over  a dyke,  and  along  two  wooden  bridges  joined 
by  a barren  rock.  The  town  is  fpacious,  confifting  of  fome 
houfes  of  brick,  but  moftly  of  wood,  and  one  or  two  hand- 
fome  churches,  and  containing  about  18,000  inhabitants. 
The  fuburbs  are  fortified  towards  the  land  by  a Hone  walk 
The  entrance  into  the  harbour,  which  is  naturally  difficulty 
on  account  of  a number  of  fhoals  and  rocky  iflands,  is  fe- 
cured  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy’s  fleet  by  ftrong  forts, 
built  on  two  iflands,  under  the  batteries  of  which  all  veffels 
muft  pafs.  A dock,  planned  by  Polhem,  has  been  hollowed 
in  the  folid  rock  ; it  was  begun  in  1714,  and  finiffied  in 
1724;  but  having  been  found  too  fmall,  it  has  been  fince 
enlarged,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a {hip  of  the  firft  rate. 
Its  dimenfions  are  190  Swediffi  feet  in  length,  33  in  depth, 
and  46  in  breadth;  and  it  contains  300,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  of  which  it  is  ufually  emptied  in  10  hours,  by  the  la- 
bour of  90  men,  who  are  employed  at  the  fame  time  in  pump- 
ing, and  relieved  every  half  hour.  As  this  is  at  prefent  the 
only  receptacle  of  (hips  under  repair,  new  docks  have  been 
projefled  and  begun  upon  a ftupendous  plan  ; in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  it  was  propofed  to  conftru&  30  docks,  for 
building  and  laying  up  the  largefl  Ihips,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  harbour.  A bafon,  capable  of  admitting  two  men  of  war, 
was  defigned  to  communicate,  by  fluices,  with  two  fmaller 
bafons,  from  each  of  which  it  was  propofed  to  extend  five 
rows  of  covered  docks ; each  row  being  feparated  by  walls 
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of  (lone,  and  each  dock  provided  with  fluice-gates,  fo  as  to 
be  filled  or  emptied  by  means  of  pumps.  Clofe  to  the  docks, 
it  has  been  intended  to  conftruft  magazines  for  naval  ftores, 
and  to  inclofe  the  whole  with  a flone  wall.  This  project 
was  begun  in  1757,  and  relumed  by  Guftavus  III.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  25,000!.  were  annually  ex- 
pended ; but  the  fum  has  been  fince  lelfened  to  about  6000I. 
per  annum,  and  the  number  of  docks  reduced  to  20.  The  pri- 
mary intention  of  this  grand  plan  was  to  obtain  dry  docks, 
for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  whole  fleet  entirely  covered 
from  wind  and  weather.  Difficulties  have,  however,  oc- 
cured,  which  have  retarded  the  completion  of  this  work  ; 
and  in  many  years  they  have  only  flnifhed  one  dock,  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  which  are  of  hewn  granite,  with  rows  of 
granite  pillars  that  fupport  the  roof : fo  that  it  bears  rather 
the  appearance  of  a colonnade  to  a temple  than  a receptacle 
for  fliips. 

The  fliips  are  built  at  Carlfcrona  chiefly  by  Englifn  artifts ; 
and  as  the  provinces  of  Blekinge  and  Skone,  though  they 
abound  with  oaks,  do  not  furnifh  enough  for  a continued 
fupply,  the  Swedes  procure  their  fliip-timber  from  Germany, 
from  their  own  territories  they  are  lupplied  with  marts  and 
deals,  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flax  ufed  in 
the  navy  ; the  ropes  and  fails  are  manufactured  from  Riga 
hemp.  They  calf  cannon,  and  make  gunpowder  with 
Swedifh  faltpetre.  The  harbour  of  Carlfcrona  is  large  and 
commodious,  with  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  fliips  of  the 
fir  It  rate  to  carry  their  lower  tier  of  guns.  This  towm  is  the 
10th  in  order  of  the  towns  that  vote  in  the  diet.  N.  lat. 
56°  20'.  E.  long.  150  26'  15".  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.iv. 

CARLSFELD,  a mine-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg,  leated  on  the  river  Wiltzfch.  It  was  founded 
in  1678. 

CARLSGRAF  Canal.  See  Canal. 

CARLS-Infel,  Great  and  Litt!ey  or  Charles's  iflands,  lie 
about  a Swedifh  mile  from  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Goth- 
land ; in  which  was  formerly  a quarry  of  marble,  ufed  for 
building  the  churches  of  Gothland. 

CARLSKAMN,  or  Carlshaven,  Lat.  Caroli  portus , 
a fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blekinge,  on  the 
Baltic,  built  in  1658  by  Charles  X.  and  improved  and  forti- 
fied by  Charles  XI.  In  this  towm  are  a woollen  manufa&ure, 
a forge  for  copper,  and  a timber-yard.  It  has  the  19th  vote 
in  the  diet,  contains  about  j 200  inhabitants,  and  is  dillant 
2 2 miles  W.  from  Carlfcrona. 

CARLSMARCKT,  a town  of  Shelia,  in  the  principality 
of  Brieg  ; feated  on  the  river  Stover,  a’nd  9 miles  £.  of 
Brieg. 

CARLSRUHE,  cr  Karlsruh,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia  and  margraviate  of  Baden,  fltuated  in  a 
forelt,  where  the  ptince  has  a fine  palace  and  gardens.  It 
was  founded  by  the  margrave,  Charles-William,  in  17x5,  and 
is  conftrufted  on  a regular  plan.  It  confifts  of  one  principal 
ftreet,  about  an  Englifh  mile  in  length,  which  is  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  in  a direction  pa- 
rallel with  it.  All  the  other  lireets  go  off  at  right  angles 
from  this,  and  are  fo  arranged,  that  the  view  in  each  of  them 
is  terminated  by  the  front  of  the  palace.  Thehoufes  are  as 
uniform  as  the  rtreets,  being  all  of  equal  fize  and  height. 
Here  are  four  churches,  two  for  Roman  Catholics  and  two 
for  Protertants,  a fynagogue  for  the  Jews,  and  about  400 
houfes.  The  margrave  of  Baden  has  contrived  every  means 
in  his  power  to  introduce  induftry  and  manufactures  among 
his  people.  Accordingly  there  is  a confiderable  number  of 
Englifh  tradefmen  in  this  place,  employed  in  manufactures 
fimiiar  to  thofe  of  Birmingham,  and  inllruft  the  inhabit- 
ants in  that  bufinefs.  Here  are  alfo  many  watchmakers 
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from  Geneva,  whom  the  prince  has  engaged  to  fettle  in  the 
town  by  granting  them  various  privileges.  Carlfruhe  is 
diftant  2§  miles  N.W.  from  Durlach,  and  1 1 S.  from  Philipf- 
burg. 

CARLSTADT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland,  built  on  the  ifland  of  Tingwalla,  formed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  Clara-Elb  river,  which,  after  encompafs- 
ing  it,  unite  and  fall  into  the  lake  Wenner.  The  ifland  is  12 
miles,  and  the  town  i-|  mile  in  circumference.  It  was  built 
by  Charles  IX.  whole  name  it  bears.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  ftraight ; and,  excepting  the  cathedral  and  fchool,  the 
houfes  are  conftrudled  of  wood  painted.  It  is  a bifhop’s  fee  ; 
and  the  epifcopal  palace,  which  is  likewife  of  wood,  but  not 
painted,  has  a front  fo  extenfive,  and  with  fo  many  windows, 
that  it  appears  like  a manufactory.  The  town  contains  1500 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a commerce  of  iron  and  wood 
acrofs  the  Wenner,  and  import  fugar,  tea,  and  fpices.  It 
has  a linen  and  woollen  manufacture,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  a 
medicinal  fpring.  In  the  order  of  the  diet  it  has  the  38th 
voice,  and  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade.  N.  lat.  510  2i\ 
E.  long.  130  18'. 

Carlstadt,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franco- 
nia, and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine ; 12  miles 
N.W.  of  Wurzburg. 

CARLSTEIN.  See  Marstrand. 

CARLUCAT.  SeeCARLus. 

CARLUDOVICA,  in  Botany.  Bofc.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Flor. 
Peruv.pl.  31.  Clafs  and  order,  moneecia  polyandria.  Nat. 
order,  palma. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  fpathe  univerfal ; leaflets  four,  lanceolate, 
concave,  ftriated,  enveloping  one  another,  caducous,  termi- 
nated by  four  or  five  points ; fpathe  common  cubical,  four- 
flowered-;  fpathe  proper  oval,  crowned  with  numerous  round 
teeth.  Cor.  none.  Siam,  in  the  male  flowers  numerous, 
very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Pi/1,  in  the  female 
flowers  ; germ  cubical,  hollowed  at  the  top  into  two  furrows 
eroding  each  other  ; ftyles  four,  filiform,  very-long  ; ftigma 
refembling  an  anther.  Peric.  berry  cubical,  one-celled. 
Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  oblong,  even.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  intermingled  on  the  fame  fpadix. 

CARLUS,  or  Carlux,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Sarlat  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Sarlat. 
The  place  contains  619,  and  the  canton  5S63,  inhabitants: 
the  territory  comprehends  1225  kiliometres  and  15  com- 
munes. 

CAIlMACiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palus 
Msotis. 

CARMAGNOLA,  in  Geography , a fortified  town  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  which  formerly  gave 
the  title  of  count  to  the  eldeft  foil  of  the  marquis.  The 
name  is  a diminutive  of  Carmagna,  which  was  a town  in  its 
neighbourhood,  that  funk  in  lize  and  importance,  whilft  tlte 
latter,  by  an  acctffion  of  its  inhabitants,  increafed.  In  the 
war  between  the  French  and  Imperialifts,  1691,  it  was  for- 
tified by  the  former,  and  made  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  on 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont.  The  four  fauxbourgs  built  by 
the  French  at  feme  diftance  from  the  town  are  well  peopled, 
and  divided  into  four  pariihe6.  Within  the  walls  Car- 
magnola  has  only  one  parifti ; and  the  whole  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  fauxbourgs  and  the  town  is  eftimated  at 
6/00.  The  market  is  well  fupplied,  and  much  frequented 
by  perfons  from  the  adjacent  countries,  as  well  as  by  the 
Piedmontefe  tlumfelves.  It  is  1 x miles  S.S.E.  of  Turin, 
and  13  N.NJjh  of  Saluzzo.  N.  lat.  440  42'.  E.  long. 
7°34'- 
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CARMANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afn,  CARMANTCUS  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of  Carmania,  the 
the  capital  of  Carmania,  according  to  Ptolemy,  fituated  in  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Perfian  Gulf : the  fea  which 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  Carmania  properly  fo  called,  wafhed  the  coalts  of  Carmania  was  called  Carmamum  Pelngus  ; 
but  not  far  from  the  defert.— All'o,  an  ifland,  near  the  coaft  and  the  ancient  name  of  mount  Pangeus  was,  according  to 
of  Carmania.  Steph.  Byz.  Plutarch,  Carmanius  Mans. 

CARMANDA,  Etmefetana,  alarge  and  flourifhing  town  CARMANOR,  a name  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
of  Syria,  Rated  on’the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  according  (DeF/uv.)  was  given  to  the  river  Inachus  ; and  mount 
to  Xenophon,  who  relates,  that  the  army  llationed  on  the  Tmolus  was,  as  he  fays,  denominated  Carmanorius  mans,  from 
oppofite  bank,  furnilhtd  itfelf  with  fubfiftence  in  this  city  by  Carmanor,  the  fon  of  Bacchus,  who  had  there  loll  his  life  in 
pafling  the  river  on  rafts.  It  was  fituated  W.S.W.  of  hunting. 

Anatho.  CARMARA,  a town  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 

CARMANIA,  a country  of  Afia,  fituate  between  Perfia  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
on  the  north-well,  and  Gedrofia  on  the  fouth-eail ; and  rec-  CARMATHIANS,  or  Karmatians,  in  Hiftory,  an 
koned  by  fome  p-eographers  a province  of  Perfia,  taken  in  Arabian  left,  which  bore  an  inveterate  malice  again  It  the  Ma- 
its  greatell  extent.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Carmania  is  hometans, and  which  began  to  occafion  ditturbances  in  the  year 
divided  into  Carmania  the  Defert,  and  Carmania  Proper,  of  the  Hegira  277,  A.  D.  890.  It  is  faid  to  have  derived 
The  former  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Parthia  ; on  the  welt  its  origin  from  an  Arabian  preacher  of  the  name  of  Carmath, 
by  Perfia  ; on  the  ealt  by  Drangiana  ; and  on  the  fouth  by  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cufa,  who  alfumed  the  lofty  and 
Carmania  Proper.  The  latter  has  on  the  fouth  the  Indian  incomprehenfible  ftyle  of  the  guide,  the  diredlor,  the  demon- 
Ocean  • on  the  weft  Perfia  and  the  Perfian  Gulf : on  the  ftration,  the  word,  the  holy  ghoft,  the  camel,  the  herald  of 


eaft  Gedrofia,  and  on  the  north  Carmania  the  Defert.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ifatichae,  Zuthi,  Gadanopydres  or 
Ganandopydnse,  Camelobofci,  Agdonites  or  Agdioutes, 
Rhudianae,  aEres,  Charadnse,  Pafargadae,  and  Armozsei. 
The  ancient  cities  were  Carmana,  now  Kerman,  Alexandria, 
Arnruza  or  Armozus,  on  the  fhore  of  the  gulf,  giving  name 
to  a promontory,  and  to  the  ifland  of  Ormuz,  See.  See.  Its 
rivers  were  Arapis,  Carius,  Archidana,  Saganus,  and  An- 
danis.  Its  promontories  were  Armozus  and  Carpella. 
Among  its  mountains  Ptolemy  diftinguilhes  that  which  was 
called  Mons  Semiramidis,  and  another  under  the  name  of 
Mons  Strongalus.  Its  dependent  ides,  in  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
were  Sugdiana  and  Vorocchtha,  or  Oarodla  ; and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  Polla,  Carminna  and  Liba. 

Ptolemy  makes  a very  marked  diftin&ion  between  Carma- 
nia Defert  and  Carmania  Proper,  and  the  difference  between 
them,  indicated  by  nature,  is  allowed  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus.  As  to  the  firfl,  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy 
was  ftridtly  appropriate  ; as  it  had  fcarcely  a town  or  village 
in  it  ; its  foil  being  an  inhofpitable  find,  its  air  hot  and  un- 
healthy, and  the  whole  province  almoft  deftitute  of  water, 
Carmania  Proper,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a much  more  fertile 
country,  producing  a variety  of  very  large  trees,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  olives.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  It  was  wa- 
tered by  feveral  rivers,  particularly  the  Andanis,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  ; although  it  was  mountainous,  its  moun- 
tains bad  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  gives  a very  unfavourable 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  Carmanians,  and  of  their 
mode  of  life  ; for,  fpeaking  of  the  Carmanians  who  navigated 
the  Perfian  Gulf,  he  fays  they  were  deftitute  of  cloathing, 
corn,  cattle,  and  houfes  ; that  they  covered  themfelves  with 
the  (kins  of  fifties,  and  eat  their  flefh,  and  that  their  whole 
bodies  were  hairy.  Probably  this  defeription  relates  to  what 
Pomponius  Mela  had  heard  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft  of  Gedrofia,  who  were  denominated  “ Icht'nyophagi.” 
In  more  modern  times,  however,  the  province  of  Carmania 
has  been  remarkable  for  producing  (beep,  which  bear  the 
finell  wool  in  the  world  ; and  they  are  laid  to  have  this  pecu- 
liar property,  that,  having  fed  upon  new  grafs  from  January 
to  May,  their  fleeces  fall  oft  of  themfelves,  and  leave  the  fheep 
quite  naked  ; when  the  wool  is  gathered  and  beaten,  the 
coarfe  feparates  and  the  fine  only  remains.  The  Gaurs  have 
referved  this  manufa&ure  to  themfelves,  which  confifts  in 
girdles  much  efteemtd  through  the  Eaft,  and  in  a fort  of 
l’erges,  as  foft  and  almoft  as  fine  as  filk.  The  ifle  of  Ormus 
is  dependant  on  this  province.  See  Kerman  and  Ormus. 


the  Meffiah,  who  had  converfed  with  him  in  a human  fhape, 
and  the  reprefentative  of  Mohammed,  the  fon  of  Ali,  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift,  and  of  the  Angel  Gabriel.  In  his  myftic 
volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a more  fpi- 
ritual  fenfe  ; he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  failing,  and 
pilgrimage  ; allowed  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  wine  and  for- 
bidden food  ; and  nourifhed  the  fervour  of  his  difciples  by  the 
daily  repetition  of  prayers.  The  idlenefs  and  ferment  of 
theruftic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the  magiftrates  of 
Cufa  ; a timid  profecution  afiifted  the  progrefs  of  the  new 
feft  ; and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  af- 
ter his  perfon  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world.  Car- 
math,  or  Karmata,  contrived  by  bis  fanaticifm  to  form  a very 
large  party  of  followers,  out  of  whom  he  chofe  12,  as  his 
apoftles,  to  govern  the  reft,  and  to  propagate  his  dodh  ines. 
The  governor  of  the  province  feized  the  prophet,  and  com- 
mitting him  to  prifon,  fwore  that  he  fhould  die  ; but  a dam- 
fel  belonging  to  the  governor,  overhearing  this  menace,  took 
the  key  of  the  dungeon  from  under  her  mafter’s  head  as  he 
flept,  and  having  releafed  the  prifoner,  returned  it  to  the 
place  from  which  Ihe  had  taken  it.  His  adherents  took  this 
occafion  of  reporting,  that  God  had  taken  the  prophet,  who 
had  made  his  efcape,  into  heaven.  He  appeared  afterwards 
in  another  province,  and  declared  to  his  followers,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  do  him  hurt  ; notwithftanding 
which,  his  courage  failing  him,  he  retired  into  Syria,  and  was 
not  heard  of  any  more.  His  fedl,  however,  continued  and 
increafed  ; and  his  12  apoftles  difperfed  themfelves  among  the 
Bedoweens,  “ a race  of  men,”  fays  Abulfeda,  “ equally  de- 
void of  reaion  and  of  religion  and  by  the  fuccefs  of  their 
preaching,  they  threatened  Arabia  with  a new  revolution. 
The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  fince  they  dif- 
claimed  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred  the 
wordly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  were  fufeep- 
tible  of  difcipline,  fince  they  vowed  a blind  and  abfolute 
fubmiffion  to  their  Iman,  who  was  called,  in  their  apprehen- 
fion,  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  peo- 
ple. Inftead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their 
fubftanceahd  fpoil  ; the  moft  flagitious  crimes  were  no  more 
than  the  type  of  difobedience  ; and  the  brethren  were  united 
and  connected  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  After  a bloody  con- 
flict, they  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the 
Perfian  Gulf ; the  tribes  of  the  defert  were  fubjeft  to  the 
feeptre,  or  rather  to  the  fword,  of  Abu  Said  and  bis  fon  Abu 
Taher  ; and  tbefe  rebellious  Imams  could  muiler  in  the  field 
107,000  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were  dif- 
comfited  in  every  aftion  ; the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of 
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Cufa  and  BafTora,  were  taken  and  pillaged  ; Bagdad  was 
filled  with  confternation  ; and  the  caliph  trembled  behind 
the  veils  of  his  palace.  Abu  Tahcr  advanced  with  500 
horfe  to  the  gates  of  the  capital ; but  being  apprifed  of 
his  danger,  and  advifed  to  make  his  efcape,  the  intre- 
pid Carmathian  replied  to  his  cautious  and  timid  friend, 
fent  to  him  by  order  of  the  enemy,  “ Your  mailer  is 
at  the  head  of  30,000  foldiers  ; three  fuch  men  as  thefe 
are  wanting  in  his  holt  at  the  fame  inllant,  turning  to 
three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded  the  firlt  to  plunge  a 
dagger  into  his  brealt,  the  fecond  to  leap  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  to  call  himfelf  headlong  down  a precipice. 
They  obeyed  without  a murmur.  “ Relate,”  continued  the 
Imam,  “ what  you  have  feen  ; before  the  evening  your 
general  lhall  be  chained  among  my  dogs.”  Before  the  even- 
ing, the  camp  wasfurprifed  and  the  menace  executed.  The 
rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  fandlified  by  their  averfion  to 
the  worfhip  of  Mecca  ; they  robbed  a caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  20,000  devout  Modems  were  abandoned  on  the  burning 
fands  to  a death  of  hunger  and  third.  Another  year  they 
1 offered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption  ; but 
in  the  feftival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  dormed  the  holy  city, 
and  trampled  on  the  moll  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  Thirty  thoufand  citizens  and  drangers  were  put  to 
the  fword  ; the  facred  precindls  were  polluted  by  the  burial 
of  3000  dead  bodies  ; the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood  ; the  golden  fpout  was  forced  from  its  place  ; the  veil 
of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  thefe  impious  fedlaries,  and 
the  black  done,  the  fird  monument  of  the  nation,  was  borne 
away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After  this  deed  of  facri- 
lege  and  cruelty,  they  continued  to  infed  the  confines  of 
Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ; but  the  vital  principle  of  enthufiafm 
had  withered  at  the  root.  Their  fcruples  or  their  avarice 
again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and  redored  the 
black  done  of  the  Caaba  (which  fee)  ; and  it  is  needlefs  to 
inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whofe 
fwords  they  were  finally  extirpated.  It  will  be  fulficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  fe£t  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  conlidered 
as  one  vifible  caufe  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of 
the  caliphs.  D’Herbelot,  art.  Carmalh.  Sale’s  Koran, 
Prelim.  Difcouri.  p.  184.  Gibbon’s  Hid.  vol.  x.  p.  74,  &c. 
See  Abudhaher, 

CARMEAUX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn  ; two  leagues  N.  of  Alby. 

CARMEL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Palef- 
tine,  or  as  it  has  been  otherwile  called  Syria  or  Phoenicia, 
fituate  in  the  pachalic  of  Saide  or  of  Acre,  commanding 
the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  fouth,  and  forming  one  of  the  moll 
remarkable  head-lands  on  the  whole  coad  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  in  the  form  of  a flattened  cone,  and  very  rocky, 
and,  as  Volney  fays,  about  2000  feet  high.  This'mountain 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  fertility  ; the 
word  Carmel,  according  to  its  Hebrew  import,  fignifying 
the  “ vine  of  God”  and  denoting  a fruitful  fpot,  or  a ulace 
planted  with  fruit  trees.  To  this  purpofe  Volney  informs 
us,  (Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  228),  that 
among  the  brambles  are  dill  found  wild  vines  and  olive-trees, 
which  prove  that  indudry  had  formerly  been  employed  e\-n 
on  this  ungrateful  foil.  To  the  fouth  of  this  mountain, 
which  extends  eadward  from  the  fea  as  far  as  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  or  Efdraelon,  the  country  prefents  a chain  of  rug- 
ged mountains,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  many  oaks  and 
fir-trees,  which  furnilh  a retreat  for  wild  boars  and  lynxes. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  north,  runs  the  brook  Kilhon, 
and  a little  farther  the  river  Belus.  Joiephus  makes  Carmel 
a part  of  Galilee  ; in  the  diviiion  of  the  hoiy  land  made  by 
Jolhua,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Adier  ; but  this  tribe 
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having  remained  in  captivity  with  the  other  tribes  of  Ifraeb 
it  returned  to  the  Phoenicians,  its  original  mailers,  according 
to  St.  Jerome. 

Carmel  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  mountain,  but 
of  a city  which  is  faid  to  have  been  bnijt  upon  it,  and  of 
a heathen  deity  worlhipped  in  it,  without  either  temple 
or  datue,  as  Tacitus  fays,  (Hill.  I.  ii.  c.  7S. ),  and  hav- 
ing only  an  altar  upon  which  facrifices  were  offered  to  the 
deity.  It  is  fuppofed,  however,  that  there  mud  have  been 
fome  temple  upon  it,  fince  Jamblichus  (in  Vit.  Pythag.)  in- 
fo rms  us,  that  this  place  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  fpent  much  time  alone  in  the  temple.  Accord- 
ingly  the  Greeks  called  it  xxi  igov  Aio;,  the  mountain 
and  temple  of  Jupiter.  Suetonius  fays,  that  Vefpalian  af- 
cended  this  mountain,  and  offered  a facrifice  to  the  deity  of 
the  place,  when  he  came  into  Syria  in  order  to  fubdue  the 
Jews  who  had  revolted.  This  mountain  has  been  celebrated 
and  revered  among  chridians  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  refidence  of  Elijah,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  a 
cave,  which  is  there  fhewn,  before  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven  ; and  in  the  fummit  of  it  is  a chapel  dedicated  to 
this  prophet,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpedl  over  the 
fea  and  land.  This  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  feene,  where 
Elijah  called  for  a fire  from  heaven,  which  confumed  the 
divine  facrifice,  thus  convincing  the  Ifraelites  of  their  folly 
in  hefitating  between  their  God  and  Baal.  ( 1 Kings,  xviii.) 
On  this  account  the  Chrillians  began,  from  the  eariied  ages, 
to  inanifed  a more  than  ordinary  veneration  for  it  ; and  both 
the  mountain  and  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  the  place  where 
they  fay  his  garden  was,  are  vifited  and  reverenced  not  only 
by  Chrillians  and  Jews,  but  alfo  by  the  Mahometans.  We 
are  likewife  told,  that  a church  with  a monaftery  was  eredted 
on  this  mountain  in  fome  of  the  early  ages  of  Chridianity, 
and  that  when,  by  the  lapfe  of  time  and  the  fury  of  its  ene- 
mies, it  was  decayed  and  aimed  dellroyed,  a new  one  was 
afterwards  eredted  by  the  zeal  of  a Calabrian  pried,  who 
founded  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  fince  fpread  through 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  of  whom  there  is  dill 
a certain  number,  living  in  this  ancient  monadery.  See 
Carmelites. 

Carmel  was  alfo  a city  of  Paledine  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  feated  on  a mountain  of  the  fame 
name,  which  was  part  of  a long  chain  of  mountains,  that 
palftd  through  the  fouthern  part  of  Paledine  and  near  the 
lower  coall  or  the  Afphaltite  lake,  and  bounded  the  country 
of  the  Amalckites.  This  city  was  the  refidence  of  Nabal  the 
carmelite,  Abigail’s  hulband  ; and  it  was  on  this  mountain 
that  Saul  returning  from  his  expedition  againll  Amalek, 
eredted  a trophy.  (1  Sam.  xv.  u.) 

Carmel,  Knights  of  Mount , are  a military  order  of 
knights  Hofpitallers,  iutlitutcd  in  1607,  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  under  the  title,  habit,  and  rule  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  in  confequence  of  a bull  of  pope  P.ui  V. 
in  1608,  united  to  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  ot  jerufalem, 
with  all  its  commanderies,  priories,  and  other  goods  for  its 
endowment.  The  founder  propofed  it  to  conlill  of  one 
hundred  French  gentlemen,  who  fhould  be  obliged,  in 
times  of  war,  to  march  clofe  to  the  kings  of  France,  as 
their  guard.  Authors  are  much  divided,  whether  to  call 
this  a new  inftitution,  or  a relloration  of  that  of  St.  La- 
zarus ; though  it  is  generally  accounted  a new  inftitution. 
See  Lazarus. 

Carmel,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Dutchefs  county.  New  York.  By  the  Hate  cenfuS  at  1796, 
237  of  its  inhabitants  we  e tledfors. 

Carmel  nuater,  in  Geography , a river  of  Scotland,  which 
runs  into  the  Irvine,  is  Renfrewflnre. 
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CARMELITE  Water.  SeeCARMES,  Eau  de.  in  tins  arduous  attempt  was  Johannes  de  Santa  Crufa,  and 

CARMELITES,  or  White  Fryars,  or  the  order  of  our  her  enterprife  was  not  wholly  deftitute  of  fuccefs,  notwith- 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  an  order  of  religious,  making  one  {landing  the  oppofition  fhe  met  with  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  four  tribes  of  mendicants,  or  begging  friars  ; and  of  the  Carmelites.  Hence  the  order  was,  during  the  fpace 
taking  both  the  name  and  origin  from  mount  Carpel,  (above  of  10  years,  divided  into  two  branches;  of  which  one  fol- 
defcribed),  formerly  inhabited  by  the  prophets  Elijah  and  lowed  a milder  rule  of  difcipline,  while  the  other  embraced 
Eliftia,  and  by  the  children  of  the  prophets  ; from  which  an  inftitute  of  the  mod  fevere  and  felf-denying  kind.  The 
th;s  order  pretend  to  defcend  in  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion.  former,  viz  .Carmelites  of  the  ancient  ohfervance,  were  called 
The  manner  in  which  they  make  out  their  antiquity  has  the  mitigated , or  moderate ; and  the  latter,  or  thofe  of  the 
iomething  in  it  too  ridiculous  to  be  rehearfed.  Some  among  flriEl  ohfervance , were  called  Barefooted  Carmelites. 
them  pretend  they  are  descendants  of  J.  C.  who,  as  well  as  The  ancient  ohfervance  has  only  one  general,  under  whom 
thevvirgin  Mary,  are  faid  to  have  affumed  the  habit  and  pro-  are  forty  provinces  ; and  the  congregation  of  Mantua,  which 
feffion  of  Carmelites.  Others  go  farther,  and  make  Pytha-  has  a vicar-general. 

•Toras  a Carmelite,  and  the  ancient  Druids  regular  branches  Barefooted  Carmelites  are  ajrcform  of  the  ancient  Car- 
ol their  order.  The  learned  Tefuit,  Papebvoch,  was  accufed  me/ites,  let  on  foot  in  1540,  by  St.  Therefa;  fo  called  from 


before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  the  Carmelites, 
on  account  of  his  having  called  in  queftion  the  dignity  and 
high  antiquity  of  their  order.  The  conteft  on  this  fubjeft 
was  long  and  tedious  ; but  it  was  fo  far  determined,  or  at 
leaft  fufpended,  in  the  year  1698,  by  Innocent  XII.,  that 
lilence  was  impofed  upon  the  contending  parties  ; although 
the  Carmelites  affirm  to  this  very  day,  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  was  the  parent  and  founder  of  their  ancient  community. 

Phocas,  a Greek  monk,  fpeaks  the  moil  reafonably  ; he 
fays,  that  in  his  time,  viz.  in' 1185,  Elijah’s  cave  was  ftill 
extant  on  the  mountain  ; near  which  were  the  remains  of  a 
building,  which  intimated  there  had  been  anciently  a mo- 
nallery  ; that  fome  years  before,  an  old  monk,  a prieft  of 
Calabria,  whofe  name  was  Berthold,  by  revelation,  as  he 
pretended,  from  the  prophet  Elijah,  fixed  there,  and  affembled 
ten  brothers.  In  1205,  Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem, 
gave  the  folitaries  a rigid  rule  ; which  Papebroch  has  fince 
printed.  This  rule  confided  of  16  articles  ; one  of  which 
confined  them  to  their  cells,  and  enjoined  them  to  continue 
day  and  night  in  prayer  ; another  prohibited  the  brethren 
having  any  property  ; another  enjoined  faffing  from  the  feaft 
of  the  holy  crofs  till  Eafter,  except  on  Sundays  ; abftinence 
at  all  times  from  flelh  was  enjoined  by  another  article  ; one 
obliged  them  to  manual  labour  ; and  another  impofed  upon 
them  a ffridt  filence  from  vefpers  till  the  tierce  the  next  day. 
In  1217,  or  according  to  others,  1226,  pope  Honorius  III. 
approved  and  confirmed  this  rule  ; though  it  was  afterwards 
mitigated  by  Innocent  IV.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
between  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the  Saracens  in  1229, 
the  Carmelites  quitted  the  Holy  Land,  under  Alan  the 
fifth  general  of  the  order.  Some  of  them  were  fent  to  Cy- 
prus, in  1238,  and  founded  a monaffery  in  the  foreft  of 
Fortania.  Some  Sicilians  at  the  fame  time  returned  to  their 
own  country,  and  founded  a monaffery  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Meffina.  St.  Louis  brought  fome  of  thefe  Carmelites  with 
him  from  the  Holy  Land  into  France.  Many  of  the  popes 
gave  them  the  title  of  “ Brothers  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin.” 

The  Carmelites  came  into  England  in  the  year  1240, 
and  erefted  a great  number  of  monafteries.  Their  firft 
houfes  were  at  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  and  Ailef- 
ford  in  Kent.  In  England  and  Wales  they  had  about 
forty  houfes.  This  order  is  eminent  for  the  devotion  of 
' the  fcapulary,  for  its  millions,  and  for  the  great  n amber 
of  faints  with  which  it  has  ftocked  the  Romifh  church. 
In  the  17th  century,  there  were  four  canonizations  in  this 
order,  viz.  of  S.  Therefa,  S.  Andrew  Corfin,  S.  Mag.  de 
Pazzi,  and  S.  J.  de  la  Croix. 

In  the  1 6th  century  St.  Therefa,  a Spanifh  lady  of  an 
illuftrious  family,  undertook  the  difficult  talk  of  reforming 
the  Carmelite  order,  which  had  departed  much  from  its 
primitive  fanftity,  and  of  reftoring  its  negle&ed  and  violated 
laws  to  their  original  eredit  and  authority.  Her  affociate 


their  going  bare-footed. 

She  began  with  the  convents  of  nuns,  whom  fhe  reftored 
to  the  primitive  aufterity  of  the  order,  which  had  been  mi- 
tigated by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and  at  length  carried  the 
fame  reform  among  the  friars.  Pius  V.  approved  the  dc- 
iign,  and  Gregory  XIII.  confirmed  the  reform  in  1580  ; at 
the  particular  defire  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  This 
feparation  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  from  thofe  of  the 
ancient  ohfervance  was  confirmed,  in  1587,  by  Sixtus  V., 
and  completed,  in  1593,  by  Clement  VIlL,  who  allowed 
the  former  to  have  their  own  chief,  or  general.  But,  after 
having  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  others,  thefe  auffere 
friars  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  and  in  a few  years  their 
diffenfions  arrived  at  fuch  a height,  that  they  were  divided 
anew,  by  the  pontiff  laft  mentioned,  into  two  communities, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  refpedlive  general,  and 
had  its  peculiar  conftitutions : the  one  the  congregation  of 
Spain,  divided  into  fix  provinces  ; the  other  called  the  con- 
gregation of  Italy , comprehending  all  the  reft,  not  depending 
on  Spain. 

TThe  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  firft  white,  and  the 
cloak  laced  at  the  bottom  with  feveral  lifts.  But  pope  Ho- 
norius IV.  ordered  it  to  be  changed  for  that  of  the  Minims. 
Their  fcapulary  is  a fmall  woollen  habit  of  a brown  colour, 
thrown  over  their  Ihoulders.  Inftead  of  linen  fhirts,  they 
wear  linfey-wolfey,  which  they  change  twice  a week  in  the 
fummer,  and  once  a week  in  the  winter. 

CARMELO,  in  Geography , a river  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Albion,  S.E.  of  Francifco  bay.  N.  lat.  36°  55'. 

CARMELUM  Promo  ntorium,  in  Aneient  Geography , 
a maritime  point  of  mount  Carmel  near  Caipha.  See  Acre. 

CARMELUS,  in  Mythology,  a deity  of  the  Syrians, 
who  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  mount  Carmel.  He  had  an 
altar,  but  no  temple.  Tacitus  (Hiff.  II.  78.)  fays,  that  a 
prieft  of  this  deity  predifted  to  Vefpafian,' that  lie  Ihould 
be  emperor. 

CARMEN,  an  ancient  term  among  the  Latins,  ufed,  in 
a general  fenfe,  to  fignify  a verfe  ; but  in  a more  peculiar 
fenfe  to  fignify  a fpell,  charm,  form  of  expiation,  execra- 
tion, &c.  couched  in  a few  words,  placed  in  a myftic  order, 
on  which  its  efficacy  depended. 

Pezron  derives  carmen  from  the  Celtic  carm,  the  ffiout  of 
joy,  or  the  verfes  which  the  ancient  bards  fung,  to  encou- 
rage the  foldiers  before  the  combat ; adding,  that  the  Greek 
fignifies  combat  and-joy  ; which  is  true  : but  then 
it  does  not  come  from  the  Celtic  carm,  but  from  xcuaa j 1 
rejoice. 

Some  fetch  the  origin  of  the  poetical  carmina,  or  verfes, 
hence  ; and  fay,  they  took  that  name  from  their  refem- 
blance  to  thefe  fpel'ls  : others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  that 
the  fpells  had  their  origin  from  the  poetical  verfes,  and  took 
their  name  from  ttoeir  refemblance  to  thofe : it  is  at  leaft 
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certain,  that  many  of  the  ancient  charms,  wherewith  difeafes 
were  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  were  metrical  verfes,  to  which, 
in  thofe  ages,  greater  efficacy  was  afcribed  than  to  mere 
words  or  profe. 

Vigenere,  again,  derives  carmen  from  Carmenta,  becaufe 
that  prophetefs  couched  her  predictions  in  verfes,  or  Ihort 
periods  : but  others  fay,  the  prophetefs  took  the  name 
Carmenta  from  carmen , on  the  fame  account;. 

Carmen,  was  anciently  a denomination  given  to  precepts, 
laws,  prayers,  imprecations,  and  all  folemn  formulse,  couched 
in  a few  words,  placed  in  a certain  order,  though  written 
in  profe. 

In  which  fenfe  it  was,  that  the  elder  Cato  wrote  a “ Car- 
men de  moribus,”  which  was  not  in  verfe,  but  profe. 

Carmen  faliare,  a fet  ot  ancient  verfes  compofed  by  Nu- 
ma,  fung  by  the  salii,  accompanied  by  the  clalhing  of 
Ancylia , or  facred  bucklers.  See  Ancyle. 

Carmen  alfo  denotes  a form  of  prayer,  or  words  whereby 
divers  among  the  ancients  devoted  themfelves.  Such  was 
that  of  the  Dccii,  fpoken  of  by  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxviii. 
cap.  2. 

Carmen,  or  Karmoe,  in  Geography , an  ifland  near  the 
w'eft  coaft  of  Norway,  about  14  miles  long  and  two  broad. 
N.  lat.  590  3 o'.  E.  long.  50  29'. 

CARMENIAN  Wool,  a denomination  given  to  a kind 
of  goat’s  hair,  brought  from  Carmenia,  or  Carmania,  a 
country  of  Alia  Minor.  See  Carmania. 

CARMENTALIA,  a feaft  among  the  old  Romans,  ce- 
brated  annually  on  the  nth  of  January,  in  honour  of  Car- 
menta, or  Carmentis,  a prophetefs  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evan- 
der,  with  whom  (he  came  into  Italy,  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  After  her  death  (he  was  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  Dii  indigetes  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Hal.  and 
Plutarch  fay,  that  Carmenta  was  the  “ Themis”  of  the 
Greeks.  The  folemnity  was  alfo  repeated  on  the  15th  of 
January,  which  is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  Carmentalia 
relata.  This  feaft  was  eftablifhed  on  occafion  of  a great  fe- 
cundity among  the  Roman  dames,  after  a general  reconcilia- 
tion with  their  hufbands,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  va- 
riance, in  regard  of  the  ufe  of  coaches  being  prohibited  them 
by  an  edift  of  the  fenate. 

The  women  celebrated  this  feaft  : he  who  offered  the  fa- 
erifices  was  called  Sacerdos  Carmentalis. 

Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Car- 
menta : Vigenere  fays,  the  prophetefs  was  fo  called  quafi 
carens  mente , out  of  her  fenfes  ; by  reafon  of  the  enthufiafm 
fhe  frequently  fell  into.  Others  fay,  (he  took  her  name  from 
carmen,  verfe ; becaufe  her  prophecies  were  couched  in  verfes  : 
but  Vigenere,  as  before  noted,  maintains  carmen  to  be  derived 
from  Carmenta. 

CARMENTALIS  Porta,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gate 
of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  in  the  place  called  “ Montanara.”  It  was  alfo 
called  Scelerata,  becaufe  the  300  Fabians,  defeated  by  the 
Etrufcans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  made  their  efcape 
from  Rome  through  this  gate. 

CARMES,  Eau  de,  the  Carmelite  water,  or  compound 
balm  water,  famous  in  France,  and  moil  parts  of  Europe  for 
its  extraordinary  cordial  virtues.  It  is  faid  to  be  extremely 
reviving,  to  be  good  in  all  forts  of  fits,  apoplexies  not  ex- 
cepted ; and  to  relieve  the  gout  when  it  attacks  the  ftomach. 
The  Carmelites  at  Paris,  who  make  confiderable  advantage 
by  vending  this  w^ater,  keep  the  preparation  of  it  a great  fe- 
cret.  See  Melissa. 

CARMINATIVE,  in  Medicine,  a denomination  for- 
merly applied  to  thofe  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 


which  poffefs  the  property  of  difpelling  wind  from  tTiefto" 
mach. 

The  origin  of  this  abfurd  term  has  been  afcribed  to  thofe 
times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  when  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, in  the  hands  at  Ieait  of  fordid  and  defigning  men,  was 
intimately  connected  with  magic,  jugglery,  and  other  modes 
of  deception  ; among  which,  incantations  in  verfe  ( carmina ), 
repeated  during  or  previoufly  to  the  admimftration  of  the  re- 
medies, were  frequently  reforted  to.  In  feveral  nervous  dif- 
orders,  efpecially  in  flight  hyfterical  complaints,  and  in  fome 
of  the  forms  of  dyfpepfia,  or  indigeftion,  theoperati  n of  me- 
dicines of  this  clals  is  extremely  quick,  their  effects  are  ob- 
vious and  unequivocal,  and  the  relief  which  they  afford  is  very 
confiderable : hence  they  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
accompaniment  of  incantations.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  may  have  been  originally  adopted  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe.  A medicine  operating  thus  quickly, 
and  producing  almoft  inftantaneous  relief,  might  be  faid  to 
operate  like  a charm ; and  it  might  therefore  be  figu- 
ratively, but  quaintly  denominated  carminative.  The  word  is 
fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the  medical  language  of  the  prefent 
day. 

The  fubftanc.es  included  under  this  denomination,  are  of 
an  aromatic  or  gratefully  ftimulant  nature  ; confiding  chiefly 
of  the  effential  oris  of  vegetables,  either  pure,  or  fufpended 
in  water  by  diftillation,  or  combined  with  volatile  falts  or 
other  ftimulants ; of  the  Iefs  aftive  forms  of  the  aethers,  or 
the  dulcified  fpirits,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  &c.  The 
ftomach  when  greatly  diftended  with  wind,  becomes  unable 
to  relieve  itfelf  (like  the  bladder,  after  along  retention  of  the 
urine),  partly  in  confequence  of  the  weakened  Hate  of  the 
over-ftretched  fibres  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  a contraction  of  the  card'ta , or  upper  orifice. 
For,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  it,  the  faft  is  well 
known,  that  a lofs  of  power  to  aft,  and  a morbidly  increafed. 
or  fpafmodic  aftion,  are  both  confequences  of  the  debility  of 
the  mufcular  fibre.  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  carmina- 
tive medicines,  therefore,  on  the  contraftile  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach, by  which  it  is  relieved  from  the  diftenfion  of  wind, 
confifts  chiefly  in  exciting  to  a certain  degree  of  aftion  the 
diftended  and  weakened  mufcular  coat,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulated gas  is  propelled  through  the  upper  orifice  ; but 
partly  alfo  in  refolving  any  flight  fpafmodic  contraction  of 
that  orifice,  which  may  exift.  For  as  debility  produces,  fo 
ftimulants  counteract,  both  the  diminifhed  and  the  morbidly 
great  aftion  of  the  mufcular  ftrufture. 

CARMINE  is  a beautiful  red  precipitate  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  Cochineal,  which  fee. 

CARMINIANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Carmignano 
a place  of  Italy,  near  Aletium,  over  againft  Lupia,  and. 
before  Tarentum,  in  Meffapia. 

CARMONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia  ; it  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Carmo,  placed  in  Baetica,  to  the  fouth  of  Ilipa,  and 
nor.th-eaft  of  Hifpalis,  and  efteemed  by  Caefar  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  towns  of  the  country.  Philip  IV.  in  confideration 
of  a prefent  of  40,000  ducats,  gave  it  the  title  of  city. . It  is 
built  on  a declivity,  looking  down  upon  a rich  valley,  which  is 
bounded  by  diftant  hills,  excepting  only  to  the  fouth,  where  a 
wide  opening  gives  a paflage  to  the  Guadalquivir.  It  contains 
12,685  Perf°ns>  and  includes  7 parifh  churches,  with  5 con- 
vents for  men,  2 for  women,  and  2 hofpitals ; and  they 
reckon  in  this  place  more  than  100  oil  mills:  about  20  miles- 
N.E.  from  Seville,  and  40  S.W.  from  Cordoya,  N.  lato 
370  24'.  W.  long.  50  37'. 

Carmona,  a town  of  Italy,  in  IViuli,  in  the  county  of 
Goritz,  feated  on  a mountain  near  the  river  Indri,  and 
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belonging  to  the  houfeof  Auftria.  N.  lat.  46®  15'.  E.  long. 
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Carmona,  in  Botany,  Bofc.  Nouv.  Diil.  Cavanilles. 
Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  permanent,  with  five  acute  fegments. 
Carol,  monopetalous : tube  fhort ; border  with  five  acute 
divifions.  St  am.  five.  FIJI,  germ  fuperior,  globular  ; fiyles 
two:  itigmas  fimple.  Peric.  drupe  globular  ; nut  with  five 
cells  and  five  feeds. 

Sp.  C.  hetsrophylla,  Cav.  PI.  438.  A fhrub.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fafciculated  on  tubercles,  oval,  oblong,  fometimes 
entire,  fometimes  three-toothed,  dotted  with  white  above, 
villous  underneath,  on  very  Ihort  petioles.  Flowers  red,  in- 
axillary,  villous  racemes.  A native  of  the  Marianne  iflands. 
According  to  Ventenat,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Ehretia. 

CARMOYLE  Road,  in  Geography,  an  anchorage  in 
Belfaft  loch,  on  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of  Ireland,  where 
lai-n-e  veffels,  which  load  or  unload  at  that  port,  ufually  lie. 

CARMULLA,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the  foubah  of 
Dowlatabad  ; 70  miles  N.  from  Vifiapour,  and  88  E.  from 
Poonah.  N.  lat.  x8°  4c/.  E long.  75°  22'. 

CARMYLISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia,  fituated  in  a fmall  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Anticragus  ; mentioned  by  Strabo. 

CARNA,  in  Botany , Rheed.  Mai.  1.  p.  ro7.tab.  59.  See 
Laurus  CaJJia. 

Carna,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  according 
to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  the  latter  of  whom  fays,  that  it  was 
the  larged  town  belonging  to  the  Minoeans,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  coaft;  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  were  neighbours 
to  the  Sabteans. — Alfo,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  the  “ Carne” 
of  Pliny. 

CARNABADIUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  an- 
cients, a name  given  to  a drug  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  writers. 

CARNABAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania ; 50  miles  W.  of 
Burgas. 

CARNABORU,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Red  Rufiia ; 60  miles  S.  of  Halier. 

CARNAC,  or  Karnac,  a village  of  Egypt,  about  ij 
mile  below  Luxor  (which  fee),  confiding  of  miferable  cot- 
tages, which  ferve  as  a foil  to  the  magnificence  of  the  fplendid 
ruins  by  which  they  are  lurrounded.  Thefe  comprehend 
obcliiks,  fume  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and  well  preferved, 
rows  of  fphinxes,  and  a number  of  termini,  compofed  of 
bafaltts,  with  a dog  or  lion’s  head,  of  Egyptian  fculpture, 
which  feemed  to  ferve  as  avenues  to  fome  principal  building  ; 
mutilated  ftatues  ; walls  covered  with  hiftorical  engraving, 
which  is  a representation  of  men,  horfes,  chariots,  and  bat- 
tles; porticoes  of  great  elevation;  colonnades  of  immenfe 
fize  ; and  colours  of  aftonifhing  brilliancy  ; granite  and  mar- 
ble ; and  Hones  of  prodigious  dimenfions,  fupported  by  capi- 
tals, and  forming  the  roof  of  magnificent  buildings,  &c.  &c. 
Bruce  fuggftb,  that  Luxor  is  DLfpolis,  and  that  Carnac, 
together  with  that  place,  conllituted  the  “ Jovis  Civitas 
magna”  of  Ptolemy. 

CARNLE,  or  Carnapze,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  European  Sarmatia,  near  the  Cimme- 
rian Bofphorus. 

CARNAL  Manazel,  in.  Geography , a town  of  Arabia  ; 
4c  miles  E.S.E  of  Mecca. 

CARNAL1S,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Ai  menia  Minor. 

CARNALLOCB,  or  Cairn  lough,  in  Geography,  lies 
in  the  country  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  near  the  mouth  of  the"  fmall 
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river  Glenevv,  which  falls  into  Glenarm  bay  ; 2 miles  N.  of 
Glenarm,  ai  d 108  N.  of  Dub  in. 

CARNAMART,  a river  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ire- 
land, which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Galway  ; it  has  feveral 
branches,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  Loughrea.  This 
river  is  partly  fubterraneous,  and  it  forms  a turlogh ; 
i.  e.  a fpot  which  in  winter  appears  as  a lake,  but  in 
fummer  is  dried  up,  and  reckoned  a good  (heep-walk. 

CARNAPOLE,  a factory  on  the'Malabar  coaft  of  India, 
S.S.E.  from  Cochin. 

CARNARIUM,  a charnel-houfe,  or  repofitory  for  the 
bones  of  the  dead. 

CARNASA,  or  Carsana,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CARNATIC,  or  Carnada,  in  Geography,  a country  of 
Hindooftan,  lying  along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  from  cape 
Comorin,  in  N.  lat.  about  8°  to  about  16°.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  country  of  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Myfore,  Dindigul,  and 
Travencore;  The  dominions  of  the  late  Mahomed  Ally, 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  an  ally  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, commence  on  the  fouth  of  the  Guntoor  Circar,  called 
alfo  Mortizanagur  and  Condavir,  and  extend  along  the 
whole  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  cape  Comorin  ; including 
Tanjore,  Marawar,  Tritchinopoly,  Madura,  and  Tenivelly, 
all  being  appendages  of  the  Carnatic.  Under  this  deferip* 
tion,  the  Carnatic  is  not  lefs  than  570  Britifh  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fonth,  but  no  where  more  than  120  wide,  and 
commonly  no  more  than  7 3.  “ Such  a long  narrow  trail 

of  country,”  fays  major  Rennell,  “ bordered  by  an  ailive 
and  powerful  enemy,  whofe  territories  are,  moreover,  of  a 
compail  form,  and  his  force  more  readily  colleiled,  muft 
always  be  fubjeft  to  have  its  diftant  provinces  cut  off  from 
its  alfiftance ; or,  if  it  divides  its  force,  for  their  feparate 
defence,  the  fafety  of  the  whole  will  be  endangered.”  The 
Carnatic,  fays  this  ingenious  geographer,  anciently  com- 
prized all  that  part  of  the  peninfula  that  lies  fouth „of  the 
Gondegama  and  Toombuddra  rivers,  from  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  eaftward  to  the  Gaut  mountains  weftward,  and 
divided  into  Balla-gaut  (which  fee),  and  Payen-gaut ; the 
former  being  the  weftern  part,  and  the  latter  the  eaftern 
part,  or  the  Carnatic,  according  to  its  prefent  definition. 
The  revenue  of  the  nabob  is  ftated  at  about  a million  and  a 
half  fterling  per  annum  ; out  of  which  he  was  accuftomed  to 
pay  a fubfidy  of  i6o,oool.  per  annum,  to  the  Eaft  India 
company,  towards  the  expence  of  their  military  eftablifh- 
ment.  The  evils  attendant  on  the  improvident  conduil  of 
the  nabob  have  been  feverely  felt  in  pall  times,  and  rreafures 
have  been  adopted  for  guarding  againft  thern  in  future. 
This  nabob  has  been  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  faithful,  allies  of  the  Britifh 
nation  in  India  : and  Mahomed  Ally  is  faid  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  the  government  of  Arcot.  (the  capital  of  the 
Carnatic),  and  its  dependencies,  chiefly  by  the  ailive  co- 
operation of  the  Britifh  power  in  India.  During  the  war, 
in  1780,  a combination  was  formed  againft  the  Carnatic, 
between  the  French  and  the  famous  Hyder  Ally,  and  his 
fucceffor  Tippoo  Sultan  ; and  they  had  made  fome  progrefs 
towards  the  conqueft  of  it,  till  they  w-ere  flopped  by  the 
interpofition  of  Great  Britain.  In  Confequence  of  this 
event,  it  became  neceffary  that  an  adequate  military  efta- 
bliftiment  fhould  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
defence  of  that  country;  and,  in  1 7 S 7 , a regular  contrail 
was  fettled  to  that  effeil ; the  nabob  Mahomed  Ally  agree- 
ing to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  for  the  fupport  of  the  troops, 
amounting  to  15  lacks  of  pagodas.  After  the  war,  in 
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1792,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan, 
it  was  reprefented  to  the  marquis  Cornwallis,  that  the 
nabob  was  unable  to  difeharge  thefe  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, and  an  indulgent  modification  of  that  treaty  was 
framed,  which  reduced  the  fubfidy  to  nine  lacks  of  pagodas. 
In  both  treaties,  however,  it  was  flipulated,  that  the  nabob 
ihould  contract  no  alliances,  nor  enter  into  correfpondence 
with  any  European  or  other  power,  without  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  Britifh  government.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mahomed  Ally,  in  1793,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
eldefi  fun  Omdat  ul  Gmrah,  The  fecoiid-foii  of  the  nabob, 
viz.  Aznm  ul  Omrah,  whofe  fate  is  unknown  to  us,  left 
behind  him  a fon  Azeem  ul  Dovvlah,  who  was  kept  a 
piifoner  in  the  palace  of  the  nabob  at  Chepauk,  ^dl  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  late  nabob.  The  nabob  Omdat  ul 
Omrah  profeffed  that  he  fucceeded  to  the  poffeffion  of  the 
territories  of  his  father  under  ail  the  obligations  of  the  treaties 
of  17S7  and  X792,  and  a reciprocal  fi ieudfhip  fubfiited,  tor 
fome  time,  between  him  and  the  Englilh  company.  Never- 
thelefs,  after  the  fall  of  Senngapntam,  in  1 799,  the  original 
records  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  as  well  as  his  official  corre- 
fpondence, fell  into  the  hands  -of  the  Britifii  government  ; 
and  it  was  difeovered,  that  the  nabobs  Mahomed  Ally  and  his 
fucceffor,  Omdat  ul  Omrah,  had  carried  on  with  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan a xorrefpondence,  inconfiftent  with,  and  tending  to  the 
fubverfion  of,  the  alliance  Between  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic and  the  India  company,  and  incompatible  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  Britifh  power  in  the  peninfuja  of  India. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  thefe  princes  had  placed 
themfelves  in  the  fituation  of  enemies  to  Great  Britain.  As 
the  nabob  approached  his  end,  inltrudt ions,  dated  the  5th  and 
6th  of  July,  1801,  were  iffued  by  the  government  of  the  Eafl 
India  company,  and  a party  of  troops  was  ilationcd  at  the 
palace  of  Chepauk,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  them  into 
effedl.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  adjiilt  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  under  the  dircdlion  of 
lord  Clive,  governor  of  Madras.  In  the  mean  while  Omdat 
ul  Omrah,  the  nabob,  died ; and  the  Britifh  agents  were 
informed  that  he  had  appointed  his  reputed  fon,  Taje  ul 
Omrah,  commonly  called  Ally  Huffein,  then  about  the  age 
of  18,  to  be  his  foie  heir.  In  the  courfe  of  the  negociation 
that  enfued,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  agents, 
that  the  only  adequate  fecurity  for  the  rights  and  interefts 
of  the  Britifh  government  in  the  Carnatic  was  the  entire 
and  excluiive  adminiftration  of  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rity. To  this  propolition  it  was  obje&ed,  that  if  this  was 
to  be  the  balls  of  the  arrangement,  the  ilation  of  nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  mud  be  annihilated,  and  all  the  power 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  company.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  replied,  that  the  condition  now  propofed 
aftually  exifted  in  the  treaties  of  1787  and  1792  ; and  that 
the  obje&  of  the  propofed  arrangement  was  to  fecure  the 
rank,  dignity,  and  fplendour  of  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic, 
initead  of  exerciiiug  the  full  rights  acquired  by  the  Britifh 
government.  Ally  Huffein,  with  the  advice  of  his  two 
khans,  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  the  terms  propofed  ; 
and  when  the  treaty  with  him  was  brought  to  this  termi- 
nation, it  was  refolded,  if  poffible,  to  open  a negociation 
with  the  prince  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  ; the  conkquence  of 
which  was,  that  the  prince  affixed  his  fignature  to  a Perfian 
draft  of  the  propofed  treaty,  on  the  balls  of  that  rejected 
by  Ally  Huffein,  binding  himfelf  to  execute  a more  formal 
treaty,  at  the  period  of  his  intended  inflallation  ; and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  formally  introduced  to  the  governor 
of  Madras,  as  the  future  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  palace  appointed  for  his  refidence.  Thus  the 
whole  fubftantial  power  of  the  Carnatic  was  veiled  in  the 
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hands  of  the  India  company,  and  a proclamation  was  iffued 
expreffing  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  arrangement.  The 
treaty  bears  date  the  31ft  of  July,  1801,  and  enjoins  that  a 
permanent  fyftem  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
the  adminiftration  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature,  under  the 
foie  and  undivided  authority  of  the  honourable  company, 
exercifed  by  the  governor  in  council  of  Fort  George,  fhall 
be  eflablifhed  throughout  every  village,  purgunnah,  and 
province,  of  the  entire  territories  of  the  Carnatic. 

The  Britifh  pofleffions  in  the  Carnatic  are  confined, 
chiefly,  to  the  tiaft  called  the  Jaghire,”  which  extends 
along  the  coaft,  about  J08  Britifh  miles,  and  47  inland,  iu 
the  wideft  part.  Its  revenue  is  veckoned  150,000!'.  Befides 
the  Jaghire,  there  are  lands  dependent  on  Cuddalore  ; but  the 
amount  is  not  confiderable.  The  whole  amount  of  the  land 
revenue  dependent  on  Madras,  including  thecircars,  is  ftated 
at  725,000!.  per  annum.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
Carnatic  are  Arcot,  the  capital.  Madias,  Ongole,  Pondi- 
cherry. Cuddalore,  Tanjore,  Tritchinopoly,  Madeira,  and 
Tetri velly.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  Palifar, 
and  the  Cauvery.  Tne  Carnatic  abounds  with  forts  and 
fortreffes  of  various  kinds.  Carnatic-gur  and  Doby-gur 
are  two  noted  fortreffes  on  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  weft  of 
Arnee. 

CARNATION,  in  Botany.  See  Dianthus  caryo~ 

phy  llus. 

Carnation,  Spanjh.  See  Cass-Alpini a vejicaria. 

C\kk  ATion-graJs,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  the 
finer  forts  of  graffes,  probably  from  their  having  this  kind 
of  colour  in  their  flowers. 

C arn at ioN-^/'ee.  See  Cacalia  kleinia. 

Carnation,  among  Dyers , red  rofe-colour,  for  which, 
take  liquor  of  wheat-bran  a fufficient  quantity,  alurn  three 
pounds,  tartar  two  ounces;  boil  them,  and  enter  twenty 
yards  of  broad  cloth  ; after  it  has  boiled  three  hours,  cool 
and  wafh  it  : take  frefh  clear  bran-liquor  a fufficient  quan- 
tity, and  madder  five  pounds  ; boil  and  fadden  according  to 
art. 

The  Bow-dyers  know  that  the  folution  of  jupiter,  or 
delved  tin,  being  put  in  a kettle  to  the  alum  and  tartar,  in 
another  procefs,  makes  the  cloth,  &c.  attraft  the  colour 
into  it,  fo  that  none  of  the  cochineal  is  left,  but  the  whole 
is  abforbed  by  the  cloth. 

Carnation,  Flejh-colour,  in  Painting,  is  underftood  of  all 
the  parts  of  a picture  in  general,  which  reprefent  flefh  ; or 
thofe  parts  of  the  human  figure  which  are  naked,  and  with- 
out drapery. 

Titian  and  Corregio,  in  Italy,  and  Rubens  and  Van- 
Dyke  in  Flanders,  excelled  in  carnations. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  word  carnation  is  not 
properly  ufed  for  any  particular  part  of  the  perfon  painted, 
but  for  the  whole  nudity  of  the  piece.  See  Colour- 
ing. 

CARNATUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Cataonia. 

CARNAWL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in 
the  country  of  Sirhind  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Delhi. 

CARNCHUINAIG,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  near 
Kincardine,  in  the  county  of  Rofs. 

CARNE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  placed  by  Steph. 
Byz.  in  the  former,  and  by  Pliny  in  the  latter.  Strabo 

calls- it  Caranos,  and  makes  it  a fea-port  of  the  Aradians 

Alfo  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  VEolide,  Steph, 
Byz. 

Carne,  in  Geography , a fmall  poft  town  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  province  of  Ulfler,  Ireland,  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  peninfula  of  Inifhcwen  ; 13  3 Irifh  miles  N.W. 
fr.  m Dublin,  and  about  18  N.W.  from  Londonderry. 

N.  ’at.  <55°  16'.  W.  long.  7°  9'-  . , . r , 

Carne,  a fi filing  town,  or  rather  village  in  the  pemniula 
of  the  Mullet,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  not  far  from  the 
ifthrr.us  that  joins  it  to  the  other  part  of  the  county.  Sec 
Mullet.  N.  lat.  540  14' • W.  long.  90  50’.  . 

CARNEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Palelhne  in 
Batansea,  north-eaft  of  mount  Galaad,  and  fouth-eaft  or 

Tiberias.  ,. 

CARNEADES,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Greek  phi- 
lofopher,  the  founder  as  well  as  an  illull rious  ornament  of 
t’ne  third  or  new  academy,  was  a native  of  Cyrene  in  Afri- 
ca, and  born,  according  to  the  moll  probable  fuppofition, 
in  the  jd  year  of  the  141  ft  Olympiad,  B.  C.  214.  ^ IR  ,e" 
ceived  his  fir  ft  inft  millions  with  regard  to  the  art  01  reafon- 
jng  from  Diogenes  the  ftoic,  and  when  be  became  a mem- 
bo  of  the  academy,  he  attended  the  leisures  of  Egefinus, 
and  from  him  acquired  the  art  of  difputing  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Arcefilaus.  As  the  fucceifor  of  Egefinus  in 
the  chair  of  the  academy,  he  contributed  to  rellore  its  de- 
clining reputation.  Having  occafion  to  vifit  Rome,  in  com- 
pany with  Diogenes  the  ftoic  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
on  an  embafly  for  obtaining  the  mitigation  of  a fine  inflidled 
upon  the  Athenians,  by  the  Sicyonians  under  the  authority 
of  the  Romans,  for  having  laid  wafte  Oropus,  a town  of 
Bceotia,  Carneades  and  his  aflociates  exhibited  many 
fpecimens  of  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence,  not  be- 
fore known  in  that  city.  Carneades  excelled  in  the  vehe- 
ment and  rapid,  Critolaus  in  the  corredt  and  elegant,  and 
Diogenes  in  the  fimple  and  modeft  kind  of  eloquence. 
The  former  having  one  day  harangued,  with  great  variety 
of  thought  and  copioufnefs  of  didlion,  in  praile  of  juftice, 
before  Galba  and  Cato  the  cenfor,  undertook  next  day,  with 
a view  of  eftablifhing  his  dodlrine  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge,  to  refute  all  his  former  arguments.  He 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
auditors  by  the  fubtlety  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  fluency  of 
his  language  ; and  the  popularity  which  he  acquired  alarm- 
ed Cato  to  fuch  a degree  that  he  perfuaded  the  fenate  to 
haften  the  return  of  thefe  philofophers  to  their  own  fchools, 
left  the  Roman  youth  fhould  lofe  their  military  charadler  in 
purfuit  of  Grecian  learning.  In  his  own  fchool  the  reputation 
of  Carneades, both  as  an  orator  and  aphilofopher,was  fo  great, 
that  other  philofophers,  when  they  had  difmiffed  their 
fcholars,  came  to  hear  him.  So  intent  and  indefatigable 
was  his  application  to  ftudy,  that  at  his  meals  he  often 
forgot  to  take  the  food  that  was  fet  before  him.  Whilft 
he  did  juftice  to  the  merit  of  Chryfippus  the  ftoic,  he  ftre- 
nuoufly  oppofed  him  ; and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  there 
were  no  Chryfippus,  there  would  be  no  Carneades,  thus  ac- 
knowledging he  owed  a confiderable  degree  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a difputant  to  the  abilities  of  his  opponent.  He 
poflefled  extraordinary  powers  of  voice,  and  was  accuftomed 
to  fpeak  fo  loud,  that  he  needed  feme  ftandard  by  which 
to  regulate  it ; but  his  mailer  told  him  that  he  had  fuch  a 
meafure  or  ftandard  in  the  number  of  his  hearers.  As  he 
grew  old,  he  was  greatly  diiturbed  by  the  apprehenfions  of 
dying,  and  frequently  lamented,  that  the  fame  nature  which 
had  compofed  the  human  frame  could  diffolve  it.  After  a 
life  prolonged  to  very  advanced  age,  he  clofed  it  in  his  85th, 
as  fome  fay,  or  according  to  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
in  his  90th  year.  For  an  account  of  the  -dodlrine  of  the 
new  academy,  as  it  was  efpoufed  and  taught  by  Carneades, 
fee  Academy.  Although  he  oppofed  the  do&rine  of  the 
Stoic3  concerning  the  gods,  he  did  it,  as  Cicero  fays,  not 
with  a view  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  fuperior  powers,  but 


merely  to  prove,  that  their  theological  fyftem  was  unfatiV 
faftory.  Avowing  likewife  his  repugnance  to  their  opinion, 
concerning  fate,  he  affumed,  on  the  ground  of  experience, 
theexiftence  of  a felf-determining  power  in  man,  and  hence 
inferred,  that  all  things  did  not  happen,  as  the  Stoics  main- 
tained, in  a neceflary  feries  of  caufes  and  effedls,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  the  gods  to  preditl  events 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man.  As  the  foundation  of  morals, 
he  taught,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  life  is  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  things,  towards  which  we  are  dire&ed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  nature.  Brucker’s  Hill.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol  f. 
Gen.  Didl. 

CARNEDDE,  in  Britjh  Antiquity,  denote  heaps  of 
ftone  fuppofed  to  be  Druidical  remains,  and  thrown  together 
on  occafion  of  confirming  and  commemorating  « covenant. 
Gen.  xxxi.  46.  They  are  very  common  in  the  lfie  of  An- 
glefey  ; and  were  alfo  uftd  as  fepulchral  monuments,  in  the 
manner  of  tumuli:  for  Mr.  Rowland  found  a curious  urn  in 
one  of  thefe  carnedde.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Britons  had  the  cuftom  of  throwing  ftones  on  the  de- 
ceafed.  From  this  cuftom  is  derived  the  Welfh  proverb^ 
Karn  ar  dy  ben,  ill  betide  thee.  Rowland’s  Mona  Antiqua 
Reftaurata.  See  Barrow  and  Burial. 

CARNEIA,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Carneus,  held  in  mod  cities  of  Greece,  but  efpe- 
cially  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  firft  inftituted  in  the  26th 
olympiad. 

The  reafon  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  occafion  of  the 
inilitution,  is  controverted.  It  lafted  nine  days,  beginning 
on  the  13th  of  the  month  Carneus  or  Carnius,  which  fee. 
The  ceremonies  were  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  living 
and  difeipline  ufed  in  camps. 

CARNEL.  The  building  of  (hips  firft  with  their  tim- 
ber and  beams,  and  after  bringing  on  their  planks,  is  called 
camel-work,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  clinch-work. 

Veffels  alfo  which  go  with  mizzen-fails  inftead  of  main- 
fails,  are  by  fome  called  camels.  , 

CARNEL1AN.  See  Chalcedony. 

CARNERA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  ffnaller  Cape 
Verd  iflands,  which  is  little  more  than  a rock. 

C ARNERO,  a cape  in  the  South  Sea  near  Santa  Maria, 
on  the  coaft  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  i°  35'.  W.  long.  770  20'. 

CARNESS,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Pomona  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Kirkwall. 

CARNESVILLE,  the  chief  town  of  Franklin  county, 
in  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  America,  100  miles  N.W.  of  Auguf- 
ta  ; containing  a court-houfe  and  about  20  dwelling  houfes. 

CARNEW,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  near  the  county  of  Wexford.  It  makes  a de- 
fpicable  appearance,  but  fome  linen  and  much  coarfe  wool- 
lens arc  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  its 
fairs  are  much  frequented.  It  is  44  miles  South  from 
Dublin.  N.  lat.  520  42'.  W.  long.  6°  31'. 

CARNEY,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  wherein  their  mouths  be- 
come fo  furred  that  they  cannot  eat. 

CARNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  were  fepa- 
rated  from  Norica  by  the  Cariiic  or  Julian  Alps.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  they  had  three  cities,  “ Forum  Julium,” 
“ Concordia,”  and  “ Aquileia.”  Hence  it  appears  that 
they  occupied  a part  of  the  ftate  of  Venice.  Orofius  fays 
that  they  were  a Gaulifh  nation  ; and  he  concurs  with  the 
epitome  of  Livy  in  faying  that  they  were  vanquifhed  in  the 
year  of  Rome  635,  by  the  conful  Quintus  Martius  Rex. 

CARNIA,  a name  given  to  the  territory  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  inhabited  by  the  Carni.  It  corre- 
fponded  to  the  Venetian  Friuli  and  a fmallpart  of  Carniola. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia.  Steph.  Byz. 
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CARNICOBAR,  in  Geography,  the  northernmoft  ifland 
of  that  cinder  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  called  Nicohars.  It  is 
low,  of  a round  figure,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and 
at  a diltance  appears  as  if  it  were  entirely  covered  with  trees ; 
though  there  are  upon  it  feveral  well  cleared  and  delightful 
fpots.  The  foil  is  a black  kind  of  clay,  and  marfhy  ; pro- 
ducing, however,  abundantly  and  with  little  care,  mod  of 
the  tropical  fruits,  fuch  as  pine-apples,  plantains,  papayas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  areca-nuts ; befides  excellent  yams,  and  a 
root  called  “ cachu.”  The  only  quadrupeds  upon  the 
ifland  are  hogs,  dogs,  large  rats,  and  a large  animal  of  the 
lizard  kind,  called  by  the  natives  “ tolonqui.”  Of  poultry 
they  have  only  fome  few  hens.  The  inakes,  of  various 
kinds,  are  numerous,  and  their  bites  are  frequently  fatal 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  timber  is  plentiful,  and  of  various 
forts;  fome  of  it  is  very  large,  and  affords  excellent  mate- 
rials for  building  or  repairing  (hips.  The  natives  are  low 
in  ftature,  but  well  made  and  furprifingly  a&ive  and  drong  ; 
they  are  copper-coloured,  and  their  features  have  a call  of 
the  Malay.  The  women,  in  particular,  are  very  ugly. 
The  men  cut  their  hair  fliort,  and  the  women  (have  their 
heads,  and  wear  no  covering  but  a Ihort  petticoat,  made 
of  a fort  of  rufh  or  dry  grafs,  which  reaches  half-way  down 
the  thigh.  The  men  have  only  narrow  drips  of  cloth  tied 
tight  about  their  middle.  The  ears  of  perfons  of  both  fexes 
are  pierced  when  young,  and  by  fqueezing  into  the  holes 
large  plugs  of  wood,  or  hanging  heavy  weights  of  fnells, 
they  render  them  wide  and  diiagreeable  in  their  appearance. 
They  have  enormous  appetites,  and  are  addicted  to  exceffive 
drinking  of  arrack  ; and  much  of  their  time  is  lpent  in  fead- 
ing  and  dancing.  Their  favourite  food  is  pork,  eaten 
alrnod  raw,  and  their  hogs,  fed  on  the  cocoa-nut  and  fea- 
water,  are  remarkably  fat ; but  they  have  plenty  of  fmall 
fea-filh,  which  they  drike  with  their  lances.  Their  common 
drink  is  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  a liquor  called  “ foura,”  which 
oozes  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  after  cutting  off  the  young 
fprouts  or  dowers.  This  is  fuffered  to  ferment,  and  thus 
becomes  intoxicating.  Whild  the  old  people  fmoke  tobac- 
co and  drink  foura,  the  young  fing  and  dance.  Their  only 
mufical  indrument  is  a hollow  bamboo,  about  2-  feet  long, 
and  three  inches  in  diameter ; along  the  outfide  of  which  is 
dretched  from  end  to  end  a fingle  dring  made  of  the  threads 
of  a fplit  cane,  and  the  place  under  the  dring  is  hollowed  a 
little,  to  prevent  it  from  touching.  This  indrument  is  play- 
ed upon  in  the  fame  manner  as  a guitar;  it  produces  but 
few  notes,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  the  voice. 
Their  houfes  are  commonly  built  upon  the  beach,  and  form 
villages,  each  of  which  confids  of  15  or  20  ; and  each  houfe 
contains  a family  of  20  perfons  and  upwards.  Thefe  habi- 
tations are  raiftd  upon  wooden  pillars,  about  10  feet  from 
the  ground  ; their  form  is  round,  and  having  no  windows, 
they  appear  like  bee  hives  covered  with  thateh.  They 
enter  them  below  by  "a  trap-door  and  with  the  help  of  a 
ladder,  which  they  draw  up  at  night ; thus,  and  alio  by 
bending  round  the  pillars  a fmooth  kind  of  leaf,  they  fecure 
their  houfes  from  being  infeded  with  fnakes  and  rats.  The 
flooring  is  made  of  thin  drips  of  bamboo,  which  are  laid  at 
fuch  didances  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  art  of 
making  cloth  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  illand  ; 
but  they  procure  this  as  well  as  hatchets  and  banger-blades, 
in  exchange  for  their  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  reckoned  the 
bed  in  this  part  of  India.  They  have  no  money,  nor  do 
they  allow  any  value  to  the  coin  of  other  countries,  except 
for  the  purpofe  of  ornaments ; and  accordingly  the  young 
women  fometimes  hang  drings  of  dollars  about  their  necks. 
The  cloth  they  purchafe,  beyond  that  which  they  want  for 
their  own  confump'tion,  is  intended  for  the  Choury  market. 


Choury  is  a fmall  ifland  to  the  fouth  of  theirs,  to  which  8 
large  fleet  of  their  boats  fails  every  year  about  the  month  of 
November,  to  exchange  cloth  for  canoes,  which  they  can- 
not make  at  home.  This  voyage  is  performed  by  means  of 
the  fun  and  dars ; for  they  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the 
compafs.  In  their  difpofition  there  are  two  remarkable  qua- 
lities; viz.  an  entire  negledl  of  compliment  and  ceremony, 
and  an  averfion  to  difhonedy.  From  their  frequent  inter- 
courfe  with  drangers  they  have  in  general  acquired  the  bar- 
barous language  of  the  Portuguefe,  fo  common  over  India  ; 
their  own  tongue  has  a found  quite  different  from  mod 
others,  their  words  being  pronounced  with  a kind  of  dop, 
or  catch  in  the  throat,  at  every  fyliable.  They  have:  no 
notion  of  a God ; but  they  firmly  believe  in  a devil,  and 
worlhip  him  from  fear.  When  they  are  threatened  with  a 
dorm,  they  imagine,  that  the  devil  intends  them  a vifit, 
upon  which  they  perform  many  fuperditious  ceremonies. 
When  a man  dies,  his  whole  live  dock,  cloth,  hatchets, 
fifning  lances,  and  every  moveable  thing  in  his  poffeffion,  are 
buried  with  him  ; and  his  death  is  lamented  by  the  whole 
village.  His  wife,  according  to  cuftom,  mud  confent  to 
have  a joint  cut  off  from  one  of  her  fingers  ; and  if  (he  re- 
fufes,  die  mud  fuhmit  to  have  a deep  notch  cut  in  one  of 
the  pillars  of  her  houfe.  Polygamy  is  not  known  in  this 
ifland  ; and  they  punilh  adultery,  by  cutting  from  the  man’s 
offending  member  a piece  of  the  forelkin,  proportioned  to  the 
frequency  or  enormity  of  the  crime.  Among  thefe  people 
there,  feems  to  fubfitt  a perfect  equality.  Refpedl  is  paid 
to  age,  but  they  have  no  appearance  of  the  exercife  of  au- 
thority one  over  another.  Their  fociety  feems  to  be  ce- 
mented by  mutual  obligations  continually  conferred  and  re- 
ceived. N.  lat.  90  11'.  E.  long.  930  i8\  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  ii. 

CARNICULA  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a caruncle,  more 
particularly  for  that  fleflry  fubdance  which  inveds  the  teeth. 

CARNID,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  Averr- 
hoes  to  what  is  called  zarnich  by  more  ancient  writers. 

CARNIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didridl  of  Cambray  ; the  place  contains  yi 8,  and  the 
canton  14,1 10  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  122^ 
kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 

CARNIFEX,  among  the  Romans,  the  common  execu- 
tioner. By  reafon  of  the  odioufnefs  of  his  office,  the  carnifex 
was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  laws  from  having  his  dwell- 
ing houfe  within  the  city  ; but  lived  without  the  “ Porta 
Metia,”  or  “ Efquilina,”  near  the  place  dedined  for  the 
punilhment  of  daves,  called  “ Scdertium,”  where  were 
eredled  erodes  and  gibbets,  and  where  alfo  the  bodies  of 
(laves  were  burnt,  or  thrown  out  unburied.  The  carnifex, 
(according  to  fome,)  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prifon  un- 
der the  triumviri  capitales,  who  had  only  the  fuperintend- 
ence,  or  care  of  it ; hence,  “ tradere  ad  carnificem,”  to  im- 
prifon.  In  middle  age  writers  carnifex  alfo  denotes  a but- 
cher. 

Under  our  Daniffi  kings,  the  carnifex  was  an  officer  of 
great  dignity  ; being  ranked  with  the  archbilhop  of  York, 
earl  Gcodwin,  and  the  lord  deward.  Flor.  Wigorn.  atin. 
1040.  Rex  Hardicanuius  Alfricum  Ebor.  Archiep.  Good- 
ivinum  comitem,  Edricum  difpenfatorem , Ehrond  fuum  carnifi- 
eem,  et  alios  magna  dignitatis  Air  os  Londinum  mi/it.  Spelm. 
Gloff.  p.  125. 

CARNIFICATION,  in  Surgery , is  the  converfion  of 
bone  into  flefli ; of  which  procefs  many  examples  are  re- 
ferred to,  and  deferibed  by  medical  writers  : but  in  fadt, 
this  phenomenon  confids  only  in  the  abforption  of  the  phof- 
phate  of  lime,  or  offeous  matter  of  a bone,  leaving  the  fi- 
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brous  fubftance,  and  confequently  producing  a flexibility  of 
the  bone.  This  is  not  ftridly  a tranfinutation  of  bone  into 
flefh,  but  merely  a removal  of  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
bene  ; viz.  that  which  gives  finnnefs  and  liability  to  the 
ofTeous  fyftem.  See  Mollities  Ojffium,  and  the  article 
Bone. 

CARNIOLA,  duchy  of,  in  Geography,  a country  of 
Aullria,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carinthia  and  Stiria,  on 
the  weft  by  Friuli,  the  county  of  Gorz,  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Iftriaand  the  Adriatic,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Its  name  {‘  Krain,”  or 
“ Crania,”  was  probably  derived  from  Carnia,  for  which 
the  appellation  Carnio'a  was  fubftituted,  and  ufed  as  early 
as  the  8th  century.  This  duchy,  in  its  greateft  extent, 
meafures  about  120  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  100 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  country  is  rnoftly  mountainous  ; 
fome  of  the  mountains  being  naked,  others  clothed  with 
■wood,  and  many  of  them  continually  covered  with  fnow. 
The  principal  of  thife  mountains  are  the  Caltberg,  the  Lo- 
bcl,  or  Lybel,  feparating  Carniola  from  Carinthia,  and  af- 
fording from  its  fummit  a very  fine  profpedl,  the  Rum-berg, 
the  Card,  or  Karft,  the  Birnhaumer-wald,  anciently  “ Al- 
pes  [ulise,”  and  “ Alpcs  Carniesj,”  (fee  Alps);  alio  a high 
and  woody  mountain  extending  from  the  rife  of  the  Saue, 
through  Carniola,  into  the  Turkifli  dominions,  and  contain- 
ing in  its  lead  breadth  three  German  miles,  and  the  high 
mountain  of  Nanas,  lying  between  Wipach  and  St.  Veit. 
Among  the  mountains  of  this  country  there  are  many  fruit- 
ful vallies  and  fields,  which  yield  not  only  good  paiturage, 
but  excellent  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  millet.  It  af- 
fords likewife  good  fruit  for  cyder  and  perry,  chefnuts, 
walnuts,  olive  trees,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  almonds,  figs, 
&c.  and  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  fupply  very  good  red 
and  white  wine.  The  country  alfo  breeds  horned  cattle 
and  horfes  in  great  plenty,  and  furnifhes  all  forts  of  fowl 
and  venifon,  and  alfo  many  kinds  of  fifh.  The  mountains 
yield  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  The  Carniolian  marble  is 
reckoned  beautiful.  Carniola  abounds  with  immenfe  caves, 
and  other  natural  curiofities.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saue, 
the  Laybach,  the  Gink,  and  the  Culpa;  and  the  principal 
inland  lakes  are  the  Feldefler  and  Wocheiner,  and  alfo 
Circkknitzer  Sea.  It  has  21  cities,  Laybach  being  the 
capital,  35  market-towns,  2QO  caftles,  4000  villages,  and 
other  fettlcments,  38  convents,  134  parifhes,  66,200  inha- 
bited houfes,  and  627  5 uninhabited  houfes,  76,78s  families, 
1504  clergy,  401  nobles,  2069  burghers  and  tradefmen,  and 
48,600  peafants.  The  common  people,  who  are  robuft  and 
hardy,  are  of  Sclavonian  extradion,  but  the  nobility  are, 
for  the  mo  ft  part,  German.  Among  the  common  inhabit- 
ants, occupying  different  parts  of  the  count! y,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  manners,  drefs,  and  language.  The  two 
principal  languages  are  the  Sclavonic  or  Windilh,  and  the 
German.  I he  Chriifian  dodirine  was  introduced  into  Car- 
niola about  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  ; and  the  Lu- 
theran dodvine  was  admitted  in  the  t6th  centurv  ; but  the 
inhabitants  are  now  principally  Roman  Catholics,  betides 
fome  members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  exports  from 
Carniola  are  iron,  fteel,  quickfilver,  red  and  white  wine, 
ohve-oil,  cattle,  lheep,  cheefe,  linen,  a kind  of  woollen 
tluff  called  “ mahalan,”  Spanifh  leather,  honey,  fnip-tim- 
ber,  and  every  kind  of  wood-work,  fuch  as  boxes,  diflies, 
trenchers,  fpoons,  knives,  & c.  The  Slavi,  called  alfo 
Winds,  or  Wends,  took  poffeflion  of  this  country  after  the 
year  748.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  his  pofterity, 
it  was  governed  by  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  and  afterwards  by 
thofe  of  Carinthia;  but  under  Otto  II.  it  became  a pecu- 
liar margraviate,  probably  derived  from  Otto  I.  The  fo- 


vereignty  of  this  duchy  was  afterwards  conferred  on 
Frederic  II.,  duke  of  Auftria  and  Stiria,  and  in  123:,  the 
country  raifed  itfelf  into  a duchy.  Afterwards,  Albrecht 
I.  mortgaged  it  to  the  Carinthian  duke  Meinhard,  but  in 
1335  it  reverted  again,  together  with  Carinthia,  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  to  which  it  has  been  ever  fince  united. 
Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  military  power  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  Carniola  contributes  annually  363,171  florins, 
56  kruitzers.  This  duchy  is  divided  into  Upper  Carniola, 
which  enjoys  a wbolefome  air  and  frefh  fpiings,  of  which 
Laybach  is  the  capital  ; Lower  Carniola,  containing  many 
fruitful  vallies  and  trads,  and  yielding  an  excellent  wine, 
called  “ marchevtin,”  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Gurkfeld, 
or  Kerfleo  ; Middle  Carniola,  abounding  with  villages, 
though  mountainous  and  deficient  in  water,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Gottfchce  ; Inner  Carniola,  mountainous,  yielding 
little  corn,  hut  furnifhing  much  good  wine,  the  chief  town 
of  which  is  Tybein,  or  Duin  ; and  Andrian  Iftria,  very  fer- 
tile in  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  other  articL'  of  fubfiftence, 
and  confiding  of  the  county  of  Mitterburg,  the  feigniory  of 
Caftua,  the  town  of  St.  Veit,  the  territory  of  Tried,  ot  Idria, 
that  of  Tuhnino,  the  county  of  Gorz,  that  of  Grad'fca,  and 
the  territory  of  Aquileja. 

CARNION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftrong  city  of  Gi- 
lead, in  Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  hair  tribe  of  Manaffelv 
on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan.  It  was  to  this  city  that  Ti- 
motheus  fent  all  the  women,  children,  and  luggage,  when 
Judas  Maccabeus  'was  in  full  march  againfl  him.  Hither 
alfo,  after  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  the  lofs  of  30,000- 
men,  thofe  who  efcaped  the  daughter,  being  clofely  pur- 
fned  by  the  victorious  army  of  Judas,  retreated,  and  many 
of  them  fought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Atargatis.  Judas, 
however,  burnt  the  temple  and  thofe  who  were  flickered  in 
it  ; and  then  letting  fire  to  the  reft  af  the  city,  they  ail  pe- 
riflted  likewife,  either  by  the  flames,  or  by  his  fword,  to 
the  number  ®f  25,000.  2 Macab.  xii. 

Carniqn,  or  Carnium,  a town  of  Prioponnefus,  in  La- 
conia. Polybius. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a fmall  ftream  on  the' 
fouthern  part  of  Arcadia,  which  ran  from  the  fonth-eall 
to  the  north-weft,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  river  Ga- 
theatas. 

CARNITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the- 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania  ; 5-  miles 
N.  of  Greiffenberg. 

CARNIVAL,  or  Carnaval,  a feafon  of  mirth  and  re- 
joicing, obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  the  Italians,  and 
particularly  at  Venice. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Italian  carnavale  ; which  Du 
Cange  derives  from  carn-a-val,  becaufe  the JleJh  is  then  put 
into  t!i c pot,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  ieafon  of  ab- 
ftinence  enfuing.  Accordingly,  in  the  corrupt  Latin,  he 
obferves,  it  was  called  carnelevamen,  and  carnfpriniium;  as 
the  Spaniards  lbll  denominate  it,  carnes  toUendas. 

The  carnival  time  commences  from  Twelfth-day,  and 
holds  till  Lent.  Feafts,  balls,  operas,  mafquerades,  ridottos, 
concerts  of  mufic,  intrigues,  marriages,  6tc.  are  chiefly  in 
carnival  time.  During  the  carnaval,  St.  Mark’s  place  is 
the  grand  feene  of  riot  and  folly,  where  mountebanks  and 
various  other  impoftors  are  allowed  to  ered  their  ftages,  and 
to  pradiie  on  the  credulity  of  the  crowds  who  affemble 
round  them.  See  Venice. 

CARNIVOROUS,  i w Zoology,  an  epithet  generally  ap- 
plied to  animals  of  every  defeription  that  fubfift  for  the  mod; 
part,  or  entirely,  on  animal  food.  In  a more  limited  fenfe 
we  underftand  by  carnivorous  animals,  thofe  only  of  a fa- 
vage  and  voracious  nature,  aflimilating  in  our  ideas  fome  in- 
ftindive  ferocity  of  charader  in  the  manners  of  thofe  crea- 
tures 
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fures  when  feckinpr  and  attacking  their  prey,  as  well  as  ac- 
tually feeding  on  flefh.  We  naturally  confider,  for  this  rea- 
fou,  among  the  principal  carnivorous  animals  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  wolf ; or  among  birds,  the  eagle,  and  the 
kite,  with  a hoft  of  other  rapacious  creatures,  upon  which 
nature  has  bellowed  pre-eminent  advantages  of  courage, 
{Iren  gth,  and  arms  to  aid  them  in  fcizing  upon,  and  tearing 
into  pieces,  thofe  animals  on  which  they  feed  : they  have 
either  formidable  canine  teeth,  or  fangs ; claws,  or  talons  ; 
the  quadrupeds  poffeffing  both,  and  the  birds  the  latter: 
lifhes  with  very  few  exceptions  are  carnivorous,  but  their 
only  offenfive  weapons  are  the  teeth,  or  in  fome  fpecies  the 
fpines  and  prickles  difpofed  on  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Quadrupeds  that  fubfift  both  on  flefh  and  vegetables  are  more 
or  lefs  deficient  with  refpeft  to  thofe  characters,  by  which  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds  are  known  ; and  thofe  ftill  more  fo  that 
fubfift  entirely  on  roots,  barks,  fruits,  grafs,  or  other  ve- 
getables : the  brutse  have  no  cutting  teeth  either  in  the  up- 
per or  lower  jaw  ; the  pecorse  have  them  only  in  the  lower 
jaw  ; and  the  front  teeth  of  the  bellusc  are  obtufe  : — the 
food  of  thofe  animals  is  vegetables. 

Defmareft,  and  other  modern  French  writers  on  zoology, 
form  a dillinft:  fubdivifion  of  their  carnaffiers,  (an  order  of 
quadrupeds  comprehending  moft  of  the  Linnaean  ferae,)  un- 
der the  title  of  carnivores.  This  fubdivifion  comprifes  the 
three  families  of  martins,  cats,  and  dogs,  in  the  following  or- 
der. The  fcrjl  family , Musteuns,  or  martes,  contains  five 
genera;  namely,  furikate,  mangoufte,  marte,  mouffette,  and 
loutre.  Surikate  is  a genus  formed  only  of  a folitary  fpe- 
cies, viverra  tetradaftyla  of  Linnaeus  ; the  mangoufte  conlifts 
of  Linnsean_  viverrae,  and  marte  of  animals  feparated  from 
both  of  the  Linnaean  genera,  viverra  and  muftela.  Mouf- 
fette confifts  of  viverra  mephitis,  Linn,  and  other  Linnaean 
fpecies  of  viverra  ; and  the  laft  genus,  loutre,  comprifes  part 
of  the  mufttlae  of  Linn.,  and  lutra  of  Erxleben.  The  fe- 
cond  family  are  Felins,  comprehending  the  two  genera, 
chat  ( felis , Linn.)  and  civette,  (viverra,  Linn.)  The  third 
family,  Cynosiens,  contain  three  genera,  hyene,  (canis, 
Linn.)  fennec,  confuting  only  of  one  fpecies,  (canis  cerdo, 
Linn.)  and  chien,  (canis  of  Linnaeus,)  including  the  com- 
mon dog,  familiar  is,  wolf,  lupus , and  fox,  vulpes. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  charafterifed  both  by  their  inter- 
nal organization  and  their  capacity  and  inclination  for  the 
deftruftion  of  their  prey;  their  teeth  are  {harp  and  pointed, 
even  though  fituated  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth;  and 
thofe  teeth,  denominated  canine,  are  fo  long  in  moft  of  the 
beafts  of  prey,  that  they  pafs  a conliderable  way  beyond 
each  other  when  the  jaws  are  clofed.  The  diftribution  of 
the  enamel  which  is  confined  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  teeth, 
renders  them  extremely  hard,  and  this  circumftance,  joined 
to  an  extraordinary  bulk  of  thofe  mufcles,  employed  in 
railing  the  lower  jaw,  give  to  carnivorous  quadrupeds  the 
power  of  breaking  the  ftrongeft  bones.  The  rapacious  birds 
are  diftinguilhed  by  a (harp  hard  bill,  furnilhed  on  each  fide 
with  a pointed  procefs,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  tear 
afunder  the  parts  of  the  animals  they  feed  upon. 

As  the  digeition  of  animal  fubftances  is  accompliftied  in  a 
fhort  time,  the  ftomach  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  has  a iimple 
hcrure  without  any  proceffes  or  feparations  of  its  cavity  to 
regain  its  contents,  or  to  delay  their  paflage  into  the  intef- 
tines ; and  as  animal  food  furnifties  but  little  excrement,  the 
inteftinal  canal  is  fhort,  and  either  totally  unprovided  with 
thofe  dilatations,  which  are  fo  remarkable  in  vegetable  eaters, 
or  poffeffes  them  only  in  a flight  degree. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  further  diftinguifhed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  of  their  members,  which  are  commonly 
furnifhed  with  {harp  claws ; thefe  are  fo  contrived,  both  in 


the  beafts  of  prey,  and  the  accipitrine  birds,  that  they  turn 
inwards  by  the  flexion  of  the  limb,  or  the  aftion  of  feizing 
any  thing,  and  are  ret  raft  td  by  the  extenfion  of  the  toes;, 
thus  giving  facility  and  certainty  to  the  capture  and  retention 
of  fugitive  animals. 

The  fenfes  of  vi/Jon  and  frnell  are  particularly  acute  in  the 
carnivorous  tribes,  as  it  is  by  means  of  them  that  they  dif- 
cover  or  feek  out  their  prey. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  ufually  cruel  and  treacherous  in 
their  difpofitiens  ; they  are  even  unfocia!  with  refpeft  to 
their  own  fpecies;  and' hence  it  is  that  their  numbers  are  fo 
few  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  grartsinivorous  kind  : if  it 
were  not  for  this  wife  ordinance  of  nature,  the  defencelefs 
orders  o?  animals  would  foon  be  devoured,  and  the  carnivo- 
rous would  become  the  prey  of  each  ether. 

It  is  a difpute  among  naturalifts,  whether  or  not  man  be 
naturally  carnivorous  ? Some  contend  that  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  intended  as  his  foie  food  ; and  that  it  was  necef- 
fity  in  fome  places,  and  luxury  in  others,  that  firft  prdmpt- 
ed  him  to  feed  upon  his  fellow-animals.  Pvthagoras  and  his 
followeis  looked  on  it  as  a great  impiety;  and  ftriftly  ab- 
ftained  from  all  flefh,  from  the  notion  of  a metempfychoiis  ; 
and  their  fucceffors,  the  Bramins,  continue  the  fame  to  this 
day.  The  confideration  Galfendus  chiefly  infifts  on,  why 
man  Ihould  not  be  carnivorous,  is  the  ftrufture  and  confor- 
mation of  our  teeth;  moft  of  them  being  either  incifores 
or  molitores ; not  fuch  as  carnivorous  animals  are  furnifhed' 
with,  proper  to  tear  flefh  ; except  the  four  canini : as  if  na- 
ture had  rather  prepared  us  for  cutting  herbs,  ’ roots,  &c. 
than  for  eating  meat.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  when- 
we  do  feed  on  flefh,  it  is  not  without  a preparatory  Coition, 
by  boiling,  roafting,  See. 

To  thefe  arguments,  Dr.  Wallis  joins  another;  which  is; 
that  all  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  herbs  or  plants  have  a 
long  colon,  with  a coecum  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  or  fome- 
what  equivalent,  which  conveys  the  food,  by  a long  and 
large  progrefs,  from  the  ftomach  downwards,  in  order  to  its 
flower  paflage  and  longer  flay  in  the  inteftines.  In 
man,  the  coecum  is  very  vilible  : a ftrong  prefumption  that 
nature,  which  is  ftill  confiftent  with  herfelf,  did  net  intend 
him  for  a carnivorous  animal. 

To  the  arguments  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  others,  to  prove 
that  man  is  not  naturally  carnivorous,  Dr.  Tyfon  anfwers, 
that  if  man  had  been  defigned  by  nature  not  to  be  carnivo- 
rous, there  would  doubtleis  have  been  found  fomewhere  on 
the  globe,  people  who  do  not  feed  on  flefh ; and  as  hiftory 
letms  not  to  furnifh  any  inftance  of  this  kind,  mav  we  not  fay, 
that  what  is  done 'uni  verfallyby  the  whole  fpecies,  is  natural? 
For  what  the  Pythagoreans  did  in  abftainihg  from  flefln,  was 
on  the  principle  of  a tranimigration,  a miftake  in  their  philo- 
fophy,  not  a law  of  nature  : and  though  in  fome  countries 
men  feed  more  iparingly  on  flefh  than  in  others,  this  is  owing 
to  their  own  choice,  or  from  religious  prejudices.  He  adds; 
that  carnivorous  animals  are  not  always  without  a colon  and 
ccecttm : nor  are  all  animals  carnivorous  which  have  thofe 
parts  ; but  that  the  Sarigue,  or  opoffum,  for  inftance,  has  both 
a colon  and  a coscum,  yet  feeds  on  poultry,  and  other  flefh  ; 
whereas  the  hedge-Log  has  neither  colon  nor  coecum,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  carnivorous,  yet  it  feeds  principally  git 
vegetables  : add,  that  hogs,  which  have  both,  will  feed  on 
flefh  greedily  enough  when  they  can  get  it ; and  that  rats  and' 
mice,  which  have  large  coeca,  feed  on  bacon,  as  well  as  bread? 
and  cheefe. 

And,  from  the  multitude  of  carnivorous  animals  which 
want  thofe  parts,  and  of  non-carnivorous,  which  have  one 
or  both,  no  fafe  conclufion  can  be  drawn  ; fince  we  might 
as  well  argue,  that  becaufe  the  neat-kind,  flag  kind,  goat- 
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kind,  and  (beep-kind,  which  live  on  herbage,  have  four  fto- 
machs, therefore  all  thofe  which  have  not  four  ftomachs 
were  rot  defigned  by  nature  to  be  graminivorous  ; whereas 
the  horfe  kind  and  hare-kind  have  but  one  ftomach,  yet  feed 
on  grafs  like  the  former;  add,  that  in  many  .animals  which 
live'’ on  the  fame  fort  of  food,  the  ftru&ure  of  the  ftomach  is 
found  very  different;  and  that  in  others  which  live  on  dif- 
ferent foods,  ex.  gr.  on  flefh,  on  fruits,  on  grafs,  & c.  the 
ftomachs  are  found  fo  like,  that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  any 
difference  between  them  : and  if  we  cannot  make  a judg- 
merit  what  food  is  moll  natural  to  an  animal  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  its  ftomach,  which  is  the  part  mod  concerned  in  di- 
gefting  it,  much  lefs  can  we  judge  from  the  colon  or  ccecum, 
which  are  parts  remote  from  the  ftomach,  and  feem  rather  as 
a cloaca  for  the  reception  of  a feces,  than  of  u!e  for  dtgefting 
or  diftributing  the  food. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  mod  other  controverfies,  truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  ; there  is  an  obvious  connexion 
between  the  conformation  of  the  teeth,  ftomach,  and  in- 
tt [lines,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  an  animal 
fubftfts  : and  according  to  the  rules  laid  dow  n by  comparative 
anatomifts  on  this  fubjed,  man  was  defigned  to  ufe  a mixed 
food  in  common  ; but  if  circumftances  required  it,  his  organs 
were  adapted  to  digeft  either  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances. 
His  teeth  are  neither  calculated  for  grinding  coarfe  vegetable 
food,  nor  for  tearing  the  flefh,  or  breaking  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals : they  are  only  fitted  for  mafticating  fuch  matter  when 
divided  by  machinery,  or  prepared  by  the  operation  of  heat, 
in  the  feveral  proceffes  of  cooking. 

The  ftomach  of  man  is  not  very  capacious  ; he  does  not 
need  a refervoir,  even  when  fubfifting  exclufively  upon  vege- 
tables, as  his  invention  always  furnifhes  him  with  the  means 
of  extrafting  the  more  nutritive  parts ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  ftomach  is  formed  to  retain  its  contents  for  fome 
time  : if  it  were  otherwife  conftru&ed,  it  would  only  be 
qualified  for  the  concoftion  of  animal  matter. 

Further,  his  inteftines,  with  refpeftto  length  and  capacity, 
hold  a middle  place  between  thofe  of  graminivorous  and  car- 
nivorous animals,  or  rather  more  like  the  latter,  on  account 
of  the  degree  of  preparation  to  which  we  fubmit  vegetable 
fubftances,  previous  to  our  eating  them,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  indigeftible  parts. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  confiftent  with  daily  obfervation 
and  experience.  The  lower  claffes  of  people  in  almoft  all 
civilized  nations  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  diet,  and  yet  no 
rank  in  fociety  poffeifes  more  bodily  ftrength  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  in  which  no 
fteps  have  been  taken  to  cultivate  the  foil,  fubfift  almoft  en- 
tirely upon  the  beafts  they  hunt  down,  or  the  fifh  their  feas  or 
rivers  afford. 

Man,  therefore,  in  different  circumftances,  and  in  different 
ftates  of  fociety,  may  be  either  graminivorous,  carnivorous , or 
omnivorous. 

CARNIUS,  in  Chronology,  the  Syracufian  name  for  the 
Athenian  month  metagitnion  ; which  was  the  fecond  of 
their  year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and 
beginning  of  Auguft. 

CARNO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Severn,  in  Montgomery  (hire. 

CARNOET,  or  Carnet,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  north  coaft,  and  diftrift  of  Guingamp, 
containing  about  uoo  inhabitants  ; 6 leagues  S.W.  from 
Guingamp. 

CARNONACaE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  the 
north-weftern  part  of  Ancient  Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Creones  and  the  Careni,  and  occupying,  accord- 
ing to  Baxter,  that  part  of  Roffe  which  is  called  Affenlhire. 
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C A RNO  S A Membrana,  \ i n Anatomy  ; fee  Panniculus 
CARNOSUS  Panniculus,  y Carnofus,  and  Membrane. 
CARNOSITY,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  ufed  by  former 
pradiitioners  to  denote  a flefhy  excrefcence  or  tubercle,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a frequent  caufe  of  obftru&ion  in  the  urinary 
canal  ; but  which  is  now  generally  believed  to  confift  of  a 
Ample  conftridlion  in  the  urethra.  See  Bougies,  Carun- 
cue,  and  Stricture. 

Admitting,  however,  that  fuch  carnofities  or  caruncles 
do  now  and  then  exift  in  the  urethra,  they  will  require  the 
fame  plan  of  treatment  as  ftridtures,  properly  fo  called  ; fo 
that  no  confiderable  error  of  a practical  nature  is  likely  to 
enftie  from  retaining  the  old  opinion.  Almoft  the  only  re- 
medy we  poflkfs,  in  either  cafe,  is  the  diligent  ufe  of 
Bougies. 

CARNOSUM  folium , in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 
CARNSORE  Point,  in  Geography,  the  S.E.  point  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  on  the  coaft  of  St. 
George’s  channel,  a little  to  the  weftward  of  which  point 
is  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  called  the  Saltees.  N.  lat.  52° 
lib  W.  long.  6°  20'. 

CARNTOGIiER  Mountains,  a large  mountainous 
traft  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

CARNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a towrn  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, belonging  to  the  Sabreans. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pannonia, 
on  the  Danube,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CARNUTiE,  or  Carnutf.s,  a people  of  Gaul,  to 
whom  Ptolemy  alftgns  the  cities  of  Autricum  or  Carnutes, 
(Chartres)  and  Cenabum  or  Genabum  (Orleans.)  The 
Carnutes  were  mentioned  long  before  the  time  of  Caefar,  as 
Livy  reckons  them  among  the  Celtic  nations  which  paffed 
the  Alps  in  order  to  ellablifli  themfelves  in  Italy,  in  the 
time  of  the  elder  Tarquin.  They  are  alfo  called  Carnuti  or 
Carnuteni  Focderati,  and  by  Plutarch  Carnutini.  Their 
territory  was  very  confiderable,  fince  it  extended  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Loire.  Among  thefe  people  the  Druids  held 
their  general  affemblies. 

CARNUTUM  or  Carnuntum,  a town  of  the  Upper 
Pannonia,  feated  on  the  Danube,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Velleius  Paterculus : the  Carnus  of  Ptolemy. 

CARO,  in  Anatomy , See.  See  Flesh. 

Caro  mufculofa  qtiadratq,  in  Anatomy,  a mufcle  fo  called 
by  Fallopius  and  Spigelius,  but  more  popularly  palmaris 
brevis. 

Caro,  Annibal,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet  and  diftin- 
guilhed  fcholar,  was  born  in  1507  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the 
march  of  Ancona,  and  as  his  parents  were  poor,  though 
reputable,  he  was  under  a neceffity  in  his  youth,  of  gaining 
a fubfiftence  by  being  domeftic  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Luigi 
Gaddi  at  Florence,  who,  duly  apprized  of  his  talents,  ap- 
pointed him  his  fecretary,  and  conferred  on  him  fome  bene- 
fices. After  the  death  of  Gaddi,  he  was  taken  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Pier-Luigi  Farnefe,  who  employed  him  in  various 
commiffions  of  truft,  and  particularly  in  a bufinefs  of  im- 
portance with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Flanders  in  1544. 
Incurring  fome  danger  by  the  tragical  death  of  the  duke 
Farnefe,  he  took  refuge  at  Parma,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  duke  Ottavio  Farnefe.  He  afterwards  lived 
with  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  in  the  capacity  of  his 
private  fecretary,  and  having  been  promoted  by  this  liberal 
and  powerful  patron  to  feveral  commanderies  and  benefices, 
he  enjoyed  his  favour  till  his  death  in  1566.  The  life  of 
Caro  was  chiefly  devoted  to  purfuits  of  elegant  literature. 
In  his  youth  he  compofed  fome  works  of  the  light  and  hu- 
morous kind,  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  tranflations  from 
the  Greek,  and  printed  Italian  verfions  of  Ariftotle’s  rheto- 
ric, two  orations  of  Gregory  Naziar.zen,  and  one  of  St. 
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Cyprian.  He  alfo  tranflated  tlie  Paftorals  of  Longus  and 
Ariltotle’s  Hiflo.y  of  Animals  which  was  left  unfinilhed. 
Patronized  by  the  Farnefe  family,  he  was  enabled  to  colledl 
a rich  cabinet  of  medals,  on  which  he  wrote  an  extenfive 
treatife  that  was  never  printed.  His  familiar  letters  are 
edeemed  the  moll  perfeft  models  of  eafe  and  elegance  in 
epiilolary  writing.  His  Italian  poetry  has  been  commended  ; 
and  his  canzonets  and  fennets  have  been  particularly  cele- 
brated. One  of  thefe  poetical  pieces  to  the  honour  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  France,  produced  a literary  difpnte  of  a very 
virulent  and  ferious  nature.  By  fome  fevere  critical  cenfure 
puffed  upon  it  by  Lodovico  Callelvetro,  a celebrated  gram- 
marian, Caro  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  wrote  a reply  fo  in- 
famoully  libellous  as  to  fix  an  indelible  llain  on  his  memory, 
both  as  a man  and  a Chriltian.  Callelvetro  was  accufed  of 
procuring  the  alfairination  of  a young  friend  of  Caro,  and 
Caro  was  fufpedled  of  having  ufed  means  for  fubjedling 
Callelvetro  to  the  inquifition  which  occafioned  his  exile  trom 
his  native  country,  and  the  hazard  of  his  life.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  this  difgraceful  and  dreadful  quarrel,  Caro  retired 
to  a fmall  villa  at  Frelcati,  where  he  fpent  his  latter  days 
chiefly  in  a tranflation  of  Virgil’s  FEncid  into  blank  verfe, 
which  has  been  highly  applauded,  and  ranked  among  thofe 
performances  which  do  the  greatell  honour  to  Italian  litera- 
ture. It  was  firil  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1581  ; one  of  the 
bell  editions  is  that  of  Paris,  2 vols.  8vo.  1765.  The  “ Po- 
ems” of  Caro  were  printed  at  Vqnice  in  1584,  qto.  His 
“Letters”  were  reprinted  at  Padpa  in  1749,  3 vols.  8vo. 
Tirabolchi,  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

Caro,  St.,  Hugo  de.  See  Concordance. 

Caro,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Acqui. 

CAROB  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Ceratovia  Siliqua. 

Carob  is  alfo  a goldfrmth’s  fmall  weight,  amounting  to 
the  24th  part  of  a grain.  It  is  alfo  called  prime. 

CAROCEDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras  os  Montes  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Outeiro. 

CAROCHA,  a name  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe  give  to  a kind  of  mitre  made  of  paper  or  palteboard, 
on  which  are  painted  flames  of  fire,  and  figures  of  demons, 
worn  by  thofe  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition.  See  Act  of  faith. 

CAROENON,  in  Antiquity,  xapoivov,  or  Carenum , names 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  wine  boiled  over  a flow 
fire,  till  only  a half,  third,  or  fourth  part  remained,  and 
then  mixed  with  honey  or  fpices.  Wine  thus  improved  ac- 
quired feveral  other  names,  fuch  as  mujlum , mu  fan,  fapa, 
defrutum,  &c.  At  this  time  the  fame  operation  is  performed 
with  refpedt  to  fack,  Spanifh,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  wines. 
In  Italy,  new  wine  which  has  been  thus  boiled,  is  put  into 
flafks,  and  ufed  for  fallad  and  fauces.  In  Naples,  it  is 
called  “ mutlo  collo,”  but  in  Florence  it  Hill  retains  the 
name  of  “ fapa,”  Plin.  1.  xxii.  c.  2.  Columella,  de  re  ruftica, 
1.  xii.  c.  20. 

CAROLA,  Ital.  This  mufical  term  in  Boccaccio,  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  Ballata,  which  the  Crufca  Dictionary  de- 
fines, Canzone,  che ft  canta  hallando , “ a fong  which  is  fung 
and  danced  at  the  fame  time.”  See  Ballad.  This  is 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  Karole  is  conllantly  ufed  by 
Chaucer. 

Chef e folfce  of  laol^fci)  31  tell  you  Co 
SUgjQti  a fearole  toenttvn  tl)o, 

% iafcte  baroieD  ’i)em,  tljat  tight 
(ElaBneffe  ti;e  biifsful  ant)  the  light, 
smell  coulD  fipe  flng  ant)  lufttlp, 

Bone  half  fo  tnell  ant)  femelg 

^nti  eouthc  enough  fot  foelje  Doing 
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So  ISttgtth  unto  featolltttg  — - 
Chcte  mightett  thou  Uarollio  fene 

3inh  folhe’  oauuce  ant)  mevtrp  hen 

Be  cohe  3 nchit  thennio  go 

SSihileo  that  3 fa  to  ’hem  Dauncm  fo — - 

CAROLATH,  in  Geography,  a town  and  principality 
of  Silefia,  in  the  circle  ol  Glogau,  on  the  Oder  ; 3 rniles 
N.N.W.  of  Beuthen. 

CAROLI,  among  fome  Surgeons,  denote  venereal  puf- 
tules  on  the  penis  ; called  alfo  caries  pudendorum. 

CAROLINA,  North,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  united 
ftates  of  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Virginia,  os 
the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  (late  of  Tenneflee  or 
TenefTee.  It  lies  between  330  yo',  and  36°  30',  N.  lat.  and 
between  7 6°  8'  and  83°  S'  W.  long.;  being  about  450  miles 
in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  180  in  breadth  ; and  it  con- 
tains ^2,^00  fquare  miles,  of  which  3,346,000  acres  are  im- 
proved land.  Its  charter  limits  gave  it  a greater  extent,  as 
they  included  the  ftate  of  Tenneflee  as  far  as  the  river  Mif- 
fiffippi,  fo  that  its  length  would  be  about  mile3<  I his 
ftate  comprehends  eight  diftrifls,  which  are  divided  into 
three  claftes,  viz.  the  eaftern,  containing  Edenton,  New- 
bern,  and  Wilmington  ; the  middle,  including  Fayetteville, 
(which  lee),  Hilifborough,  and  Halifax  ; and  the  weftern, 
which  are  denominated  Morgan  and  Salifbury.  The  three 
eaftern  dillridts  lie  011  the  fea-coall,  and  extend  from  the 
Virginia  line  fouthward  to  South  Carolina.  The  five  others 
cover  the  whole  ftate  to  the  W.  of  the  maritime  diftridls, 
and  moll  oft  them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  Hate  from  N.  to 
S.  Thefe  dillridls  are  fubdivided  into  58  counties  in  the 
following  manner  : 


Diftridts. 


Edenton, 
9 counties. 


Wilmington, 
8 counties. 


Newbern, 
8 counties. 


Halifax, 

7 counties. 


Counties. 

Diftridls. 

Counties. 

'Chowan 

'Orange 

Churrituck 

Chatan 

Cambden 

Granville 

Pafquetank 
<(  Perquimins 
Gates 

Hilifborough,  < 
9 counties. 

Johnfton 

Cafwell 

Samfon 

Hertford 

Wake 

Bertie 

Guilford 

\_  Tyrrel 

.Randolph 

"New  Hanover 

‘Rowan 

Brunfwick 

Mecklenburg 

Cumberland 

Rockingham 

j Robin  fon 

Salilbury, 

Surry 

' Duplin 

8 counties.  ' 

Montgomery 

Beaden 

Anfon 

■Wayne 

Wilkes 

_ Moore 

_ Richmond 

'Craven 

“ Bark 

Beaufort 

Green 

Carteret 

J Pitt 

Morgan, 

7 counties. 

Rutherford 

Walhington 

) Dobbs 

Sullivan 

Hyde 

Lincoln 

Jones 

_Hawkins 

^Onflow 

Davidfon, 

1 Davidfon 

‘Halifax 

2 counties. 

1 Sumner 

Northampton 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  are  counties 

Martin 

in  the  Hate  of  TenefTee. 

<(  Edgecombe 
Warren 
Franklin 

„Nalh 

lit 
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In  i';io  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  tliis^ate  was  com- 
puted at  6000;  in  17S7  at  270,000;  in  iJQi  at  393’7.5G 
of  whom  100,752  perfons  were  Haves;  and  in  1805,  the 
number  was  478,10.3,  being  about  p*  perfons  to  each  i qua  e 
mile.  Of  thefe  171,648  were  white  males,  160,116  vv.ite 
females,  1 13,296  Haves,  7,043  free  blacks  ana  mulattos: 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  in  10  years  an  mcrea.e  of 
40,559  whites  and  .39.793  blacks,  &c.  or  upon  the  whole 
of  84,3?a-  The  militia  of  tins  (late  conhfts  of  50,000  men. 
The  principal  towns  of  North  Carolina  are  Newbern,  the 
.Weft,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax,  HilHborough,  and 
‘Fayetteville  ; each  of  which  has,  m Us  turn,  been  the  feat  or 
the  general  affembly,  and  the  capital  01  the  date,  but  Ka- 
leieh,  which  is  fituated  in  Wake’s  county,  near  the  centre 

of  the  country,  (N.  lat.  35°  S#-  W.  7?° 1 > hasf 

lately  been  eftab’.iihed  as  the  metropolis,  i he  chief  rivers  ot 
this  date  are  Chowan  and  its  branches,  lioannoke,  1 ar  Ne- 
ts, and  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon.  Mod  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  fmaller  rivers,  have  bars  at  their  mouths  ; and  the 
coad  affords  no  good  harbour  except. cape  Fear.  IF  mo  t 
remarkable  fwamps  in  this  country  are  thole  in  .Currituck 
county  and  on  the  line  between  this  date  and  Virginia,  bee 
Dismal.  The  mod  noted  founds  are  Albemarle,  Pamlico, 
and  Core  founds  ; and  the  capes  are  Look-out,  Hatteras, 
.and  Fear.  See  their  refpeftive  names. 

North  Carolina  is,  through  its  whole  extent  for  Co  miles 
from  the  fea,  a dead  level,'  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
fpace  is  forefl-land,  and  barren.  On  the  banks  of  fome  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  the  Roannoke,  the  land  is  fertile  and 
productive ; and  in  the  other  parts  there  are  interfperfed 
clades  of  rich  fwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land,  01  a black, 
fruitful  foil.  Through  this  whole  level  country  marine 
productions  are  found  in  depths  of  18  or  20  feet  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  At  the  diftance  of  60  or  80  miles 
from  the  fea,  the  country  rifes  into  hills  and  mountains,  as 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  fee.  That  part  of 
North  Carolina  which  lies  W.  of  the  mountains  is  a traft, 
about  300  miles  long  from  eall  to  wed,  and  upwards  of  100 
in  breadth,  of  fine  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  Tenef- 
fee,  abounding  with  oaks,  feveral  kinds  of  locuit  trees, 
walnut,  elm,  lime,  and  cherry  trees  of  large  fize,  fome 
of  them  being  three  feet  in  diameter,  bee  Tenessee. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  thrive  in  the  back 
hilly  country  ; and  Indian  corn  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds,  in 
all  parts.  Cotton  and  hemp  are  alfo  cultivated  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  might  be  raifed  in  greater  abundance.; 
the  cotton  is  planted  annually  ; the  llalk  dying  with  the 
f10ft.  One  man’s  labour  will  produce  1000  pounds  in  tire 
feeds,  or  230  fit  for  manufacturing;.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is  almod  univerfaliy  pitch- 
pine,  which  may  be  called  the  ftaple  commodity  of  North 
Carolina,  as  it  affords  various  articles  conftituting  about 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  this  date.  White  and  red  oak 
are  excellent  and  abundant ; and  the. fwamps  furnifh  cvprefs 
and  bav  trees  in  great  .plenty.  The  mod  common  kinds  of 
timber  in  the  back  country  are  oak,  walnut,  and  pine  ; and 
in  the.moift  gravelly  foil  is  a fpecies  of  oak,  called  “ black 
jack.”  The  mifletoe  is  alfo  common  ; the  principal  wild 
fruits  are  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries,  and  black-berries. 
The  country  alfo  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  and  roots  ; 
fuch  as  the  ginfeng,  Virginia  fnake  root,  Seneca  fnake 
root,  and  an  lies b of  the  emetic  kind  rtfembling  ipecacu- 
anha. The  rich  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  canes.  The 
produce  of  the  back  country,  confiding  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  & c.  is  chiefly  carried  to  market  in  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Virginia.  The  fouthern  interior  counties  carry 
jtheir  produce  to  Charlefton,  and  the  northern  to  Peterlburg 


in  Virginia.  The  exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  (late 
are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  relin,  Indian  c«rn,  boards,  fcant- 
lirg,  itaves,  fliingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork,  lead,  tallow,  bees- 
wax, myrtle-wax,  &c.  in  which  articles  a trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  northern  ftate8. 
From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  clieefe,  cyder,  apples, 
potatoes,  iron  wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of 
ail  kinds  imported  from  great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  &c,; 
and  from  the  Weft  Indies,  rum,  fugar,  ana  coffee.  The 
exports  in  the  year  ending  September  the  50th  1791 
amounted  to  524,348  dollars  ; but  in  1805,  thofe  of  the 
donuilic  produce  amounted  to  919,545,  and  of  the  foreign 
to  9,142,  being  in  the  whole  928,087  dollars. 

In  the  fiat  country  ntar  the  ica-coaft  the  inhabitants  are 
fuhjeit,  in  furr.mer  and  autumn,  to  intermitting  fevers,  which 
are  often  fatal;  but  the  wtllern  hilly  pmts  of  the  flate  are 
as  healthy  as  any  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  country 
is  fertile,  and  lull  of  fprings  and  rivulets  of  pure  water. 
The  air  is  ferene  ; and  though  the  days  are  very  hot,  the 
nights  are  cool  and  refrtfhing.  -Autumn  is  very  pleafant, 
and  the  winters  are  generally  very  mild  ; upon  the  whole, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  old  age.  Wheat  harveft 
c mmences  with  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  is  early  in 
September. 

The  w'ellcrn  parts  of  .this  ftate,  which,  have  been  fettled 
within  the  lafl  4.0  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prefbyte- 
rians  from  Penniylvania,  the  defen  dants  of  emigrants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  are  very  much  attached  to  the 
dodtrines,  difeipline,  and  ufages  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
They  are  regular  and  induftrious.  Some  fettlements  of 
.Germans,  both  Lutherans  and  Calviniffs,  are  interfperfed. 
The  Moravians  have  fev.eral  ilourifhing  fettltments  in  the 
upper  parts  of  this  ftate,  the  .prinxipa]  of  which  are  in 
Wachovia  in  the  county  of  .Surry,  ,fo  called  after  an  eftate 
of  count  Ziuzendorf  in  A-ufliia  ; and  particularly  at  'Salem, 
The  Quakers  have  a fcttlement  at  New  Garden,  in  the 
county  of  Guildford,  and  .feveral  congregations  at  Ptrgui- 
minsand  Pafquetauk.  The  Methodifts  and  Baptifts  are  alfo 
.numerous  and.mcrealmg.  The  inhabitants.of  Wilmington, 
New  bern,  Edenton,  and  Halifax  diftrifts,  conftituting  about 
three-fifths  of  the  ftate,  once  proftffed  themfelves  of  the 
epifcopal  church  ; but  many  of  them,  during  the  progrefs 
ot  the  late  war  between  Britain  and  America,  emigrated  ; 
.and  fome  material  changes  have  fince  occurred.  In  De- 
cember 1789,  the  general  affembly  of  North  Carolina  paffed  a 
law,  incorporating  40  gentlemen,  viz  five  from  each  dif- 
tridl,  as  truflees  of  the  univerfity  of  this  ftate,  and  it  has 
been  fince  liberally  endowed.  There  are  alfo  academies  at 
VVarenton,  Williamfborough,  and  fome  others. 

As  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  North- Carolinians 
we  may  obftrve,  that  they  are  moftly  planters,  and,  live  at 
a diftance  from  one  another  of  half  a mile  to  three  or  four 
miles,  on  their  refpedtive  plantations.  Their  country  is 
plentiful;  but  they  have  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers; 
however,  they  aie  fond  of  fociety  and  hofpkable  to  travellers. 
In  the  lower  dillridts  of  the  country  they  have  very  few 
places  for  public  and  weekly  worlhip  of  any  kind,  and  for 
want  of  minifters,  thefe  are  neglefted.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  ftate  appear  to  have  as  little  tafte  for  the  fciences  as  for 
religion;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  ltfs  attention  and  refpedt 
are  paid  to  the  women  here  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  greater  progrefs  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Temperance  and  induftry  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  this  ftate  ; and  much  time  is 
confumea  in  drinking,  idlenefs,  and  gaming  at  cards  or  dice; 
and  alfo  in  cock-fighting  and  horfe-racing.  Mary  of  the 
interludes  are  filled  up  with  boxing-matches,  in  .which  pre- 
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vails  the  brutal  pradltce  of  u gouging;”  a fpecies  of  diver- 
fion,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  which  is  thus  performed  : 
“ when  two  boxers  are  worried  with  fighting  and  bruifing 
each  other,  they  come,  as  it  is  called,  to  clofe  quarters,  and 
each  endeavours  to  twiff  his  fore-fingers  in  the  ear-locks  of 
his  antagonill.  When  thefe  are  fall  clenched,  the  thumbs 
are  extended  each  way  to  the  nofc,  and  the  eyes  gently 
turned  out  of  their  fockets.  The  vidlor,  for  his  expertnefs,  re- 
ceives fhouts  of  applaufe  from  the  fportive  throng,  while 
his  poor  eyelefs  antagonill  is  laughed  at  for  his  misfortune.’' 
This  barbarous  practice,  which  we  could  hardly  fuppofe  to 
have  exifted,  is  laid  to  be  prevalent  among  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  in  both  the  Carolinas,  and  alfo  in  Georgia. 

By  the  conllitution  of  this  Hate,  which  was  ratified  in 
December,  1776,  the  legiflative  authority  is  veiled  in  two 
diffindl  branches,  viz.  a fenate  and  houfe  of  commons,  which, 
convened  for  bufinefs,  are  ftyled  the  general  affembly.  The 
fenate  is  compofed  of  reprefentatives,  one  for  each  county, 
chofen  annually  by  ballot ; and  the  houfe  of  commons  con- 
fifls  of  reprefentatives  chofen  in  the  fame  manner,  two  for 
each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  fix  towns.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a fenator  are  one  year’s  refidence  prior  to  his  ele£tion 
in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chofen,  and  a freehold  of  300 
acres  : and  thofe  of  a member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are 
the  fame  refidence,  and  a freehold  of  100  acres,  or  fuch  a 
tenure  for  the  term  of  his  own  life.  A freeman  of  2 1 years 
of  age,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  in  the  Hate  for  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  who  has 
poffeffed  a freehold  of  30  acres  within  the  county  for  fix 
months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  eledlion,  is  entitled 
to  a vote  for  a fenator;  and  all  freemen,  21  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  inhabitants  the  year  next  before  the  eledlion, 
and  who  have  paid  public  taxes,  may  vote  for  a member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons.  Judges  of  the  fuperior  court ; 
members  of  council ; judges  of  admiralty  ; treafurers  ; fecre- 
taries ; attorney  generals  for  the  Hate ; clerks  of  record  ; 
clergymen  ; perfons  denying  the  being  of  a God,  the  truth 
of  the  proteffant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
or  New  Tellament ; receivers  of  public  monies,  whofe  ac- 
counts are  unfettled  ; and  military  officers  in  aflual  fervice, 
are  ineligible  to  a feat  either  in  the  fenate  or  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.  The  fenate  and  houfe  of  commons,  or  general 
alfembly,  annually  ele£l  by  ballot  the  governor,  who  mull 
be  30  years  of  age,  a refident  five  years,  and  poffefs  a free- 
hold worth  ioool.,  and  who  is  ineligible  to  the  office  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  years  in  fix  fucceffive  years.  The 
affembly  alfo  ele&s  feven  perfons  to  be  a council  of  Hate  for 
one  year,  with  whofe  advice  the  governor  may  grant  par- 
dons, except  for  crimes  profecuted  by  the  affembly,  fill  va- 
cancies in  office  till  the  enfuing  feffion,  and  lay  embargoes. 
The  governor  is  liable  to  impeachment  and  profecution  in 
the  fupreme  court  for  mal-adminifiration.  The  falary  of 
the  governor  is  dependent  on  the  legiflature.  The  general 
affembly  appoints  the  treafurer,  the  fecretary,  judges  of  the 
fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  the 
attorney  general,  and  all  the  fuperior  military  officers,  who 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  are  removeable 
by  convidlion  in  the  fupreme  court.  All  bills  muff  alfo  be 
prepared  by  the  general  affembly,  and  they  muff  be  read 
three  times  in  each  houfe,  and  be  figned  by  the  fpeakers  of 
both  houfes,  before  they  pafs  into  laws.  Juffices  of  the 
peace,  recommended  by  the  reprefentatives,  are  commif- 
fioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.  The  conffitution  allows  of  no  religious  effa- 
blilhment.  The  reprefentatives  of  this  Hate  in  congrefs  are 
12  ; and  the  fenators  are  two. 
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The  hiffory  of  this  Hate  in  the  earheff  period  of  its  fettle- 
ment  is  confounded  with  that  of  South  Carolina,  from 
which  it  was  not  feparated  fo  as  to  be  erefted  into  a diffinft 
province  till  the  year  1728 ; and  the  appropriate  particulars 
of  it  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained.  See  the  next  article. 
The  firff  permanent  fettlement  in  North  Carolina  feems  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1710,  when  a number  of 
Palatines  from  Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to  very 
indigent  and  diffreffed  circumffances  by  a calamitous  war, 
were  conveyed  thither.  The  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
hoping  to  derive  advantage  from  their  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands,  refolved  to  afford  every  poffible 
encouragement  to  fuch  emigrants.  Accordingly  fhips  were 
provided  for  their  tranfportation  ; and  upon  their  arrival  go- 
vernor Tynte  granted  them  a tradl  of  land  in  that  province, 
fince  called  Albermarle  and  Bath  precinfts,  where  they 
fettled  and  hoped  to  have  found  an  unmoleffed  retreat, 
though  in  a kind  of  wildernefs,  from  the  defolations  of  a 
war,  which  then  raged  in  Europe.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  their  calamities  were  renewed  by  a dangerous 
confpiracy  formed  againff  them  in  1712  by  the  Coree  and 
Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians.  The  attack  was  fecret  and 
unexpedled  ; and  the  maffacre  of  the  inhabitants  was  as  ge- 
neral and  bloody  as  it  was  hidden.  Some  few  efcaped  the 
indiferiminate  flaughter  and  gave  the  alarm  ; and  as  foon  as 
the  news  of  the  fad  difaffer  had  reached  the  province  of 
South  Carolina,  governor  Craven  difpatched  a force  to  their 
relief.  The  Tufcororas  were  defeated;  many  of  them 
were  killed,  and  others  taken  prifoners.  The  remainder  of 
the  tribe,  having  loff  about  a thoufand  of  their  original 
number,  foon  after  abandoned  the  country,  and  joined  the. 
five  nations,  with  which  they  have  ever  fince  remained. 
The  infant  colony  from  this  time  remained  in  peace,  and 
continued  to  flourifh  under  the  general  government  of  South 
Carolina,  till  about  the  year  1729,  when  feven  of  the  pro- 
prietors accepted  22,300b  from  the  crown,  and  furren- 
dered  its  property  and  jurifdiftion.  This  agreement  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  the  crown  was  ratified  by  a£t  of 
parliament,  in  1729;  a claufe  in  the  a£l  referving  to  lord 
Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors,  his  eighth  (hare,  which 
continued  legally  veffed  in  his  family  till  the  revolution  in 
177 6.  Lord  Granville’s  {hare  formed  a part  of  the  prefent 
Hate  of  North  Carolina.  About  the  year  1 729,  the  e«- 
tenfive  territory  belonging  to  the  proprietors  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  Carolinas ; and  the  limits  of  the  for- 
mer were  afcertained  and  effablifhed  by  an  order  of  George 
II.  Accordingly  they  remained  feparate  royal  governments 
till  they  became  independent  Hates. 

Carolina,  South,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  eall  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weff  by  the 
Savannah  river,  and  a branch  of  its  head  water,  called  Tu- 
gulo  river,  which  divides  this  Hate  from  Georgia.  The 
weffern  boundary  has  not  yet  been  accurately  afcertained. 

It  lies  between  320  and  330  N.  lat,,  and  between  790  and 
83°  30'.  W.  long.  ; extending  in  length  about  200  miles, 
in  breadth  123,  and  containing  23.000  fquare  miles,  of 
which  2,073,000  acres  are  improved  land.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  dillridls.  Charlcffon,  Beaufort,  and  George-town, 
conffitute  what  is  called  the  “ Lower  Country,”  and  con- 
tain 19  pariffies,  and  28,694  white  inhabitants;  fend  to  the 
legiflature  70  reprefentatives,  and  20  fenators,  and  pay 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  28,681!.  3s.  lid.  Ninety-fix, 
Walhington,  Pinckney,  Camden,  Orangeburg,  and  Che- 
raw  diffrifts  are  comprehended  in  the  “ Upper  Country,” 
and  contain  23  counties,  and  110,902  white  inhabitants  5 
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fend  to  the  legiflature  54  reprefentatives,  and  17  fenators.  This  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  hills  of 
and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  8,390!.  2s.  3d.  See  each  of  Santee,  the  Ridge,  and  fome  few  other  hills,  is  like  one  ex- 
the'above  articles.  The  inequality  of  reprefentation  is  very  tenflve  plain,  till  you  reach  the  Tryon  and  Hog-back  moun- 
obvious  ; and  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  upper  dif-  tains,  220  miles  N.W.  of  Charlefton.  The  elevation  of 
tridts  to  reftify  it.  By  a late  arrangement  the  name  of  thefe  mountains  above  their  bafe  is  3840  feet,  and  above  the 
county  is  given  to  the  fubdivifion  of  thofe  diftridls  only,  fea  coaft  4640.  The  mountains  welt  and  north-weft  of 
in  which  county  courts  are  eitabliflied.  In  the  lower  dif-  thefe  rife  much  higher,  and  form  a ridge  which  feparates 
tridts  the  fubdiviiions  are  called  parifhes  and  introduced  the  waters  of  Tenneffee  and  Santee  rivers.  The  whole  ftate, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  electing  the  members  of  the  legif-  to  the  diltance  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the  fea,  is  in  general 
lature  of  the  ftate.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  low  and  level,  and  abounds  more  or  lefs,  efpecially  near  the 


1787  amounted  to  180,000;  in  1791  to  240,000;  in  1805 
to  343,391,  being  about  14  perfons  to  each  Iquare  mile, 
and  including  100,916  white  males,  95,339  white  females, 
146,131  flaves,  and  3,183  free  blacks  and  mulattoes.  In 
10  years  the  increafe  of  whites  has  been  56,077,  of  blacks, 
Sic.  40,441  ; fo  that  the  whole  increafe  has  been  96,318. 
The  militia  has  confifted  of  35,785  perfons.  The  capital 
of  South  Carolina  is  Columbia,  feated  on  the  Congaree 
river,  in  N.  lat.  340  1'.  W.  long.  8o°  37'.,  and  containing 
100  houfes  and  700  inhabitants.  Charlefton  is  alfo  a town 
of  note.  The  only  harbours  of  any  note  are  thofe  of 
Charlefton,  Port-royal,  and  George-town.  The  iflands 
that  border  the  fea-coalt  of  this  ftate  are  numerous  and  con- 
venient ; and  ferve  many  ufeful  purpofes  of  navigation. 
The  north  part  of  the  harbour  ot  Charlefton  is  formed 
by  Bull’s,  Dewee’s,  and  Sullivan’s  iflands.  Oppoftte  to 
Charlefton,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  is  James’ 
ifland,  which  is  the  refidence  of  about  50  families.  Far- 
ther fouth-weft  is  John’s  ifland,  larger  than  James’s  ; and 
thefe  two  iflands  are  feparated  by  Stono  river,  which  forms 
a convenient  and  fafe  harbour.  Connected  with  John's 
ifland  by  a bridge  is  Wadmelaw,  having  to  the  eaft  the 
fmall  illes  of  Kcywaw  and  Simmon.  Between  thefe  and 
Edifto  ifland  is  North  Edifto  inlet,  which  affords  a good 
harbour  for  fmall  veflcls.  South  of  Edifto  ifland  is  South 
Edifto  inlet  through  which  enter,  from  the  northward,  all 
veffels  bound  to  Beaufort,  Afheepoo,  Combahee,  and  Coo- 
faw.  On  the  S.W.  fide  of  St.  Helena  ifland  lies  a duller 
of  iflands,  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  Port-royal ; adja- 
cent to  which  lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  ifland,  Paris  ifland, 
and  the  Hunting  iflands,  being  five  or  fix  in  number  and 
deriving  their  name  from  the  deer  and  wild  game  found 
upon  them.  Beyond  Broad  river  is  Hilton  Head,  the 
molt  fouthern  fea  ifland  in  Carolina.  Weft  and  fouth  weft 
of  Hilton  Head  lie  Pinckney’s,  Bull’s,  Dawfufkies’,  and 
fome  fmaller  iflands,  between  which  and  Hilton  Head  are 
Calibogee  river  and  found,  which  form  the  outlet  of  May 
and  New  rivers.  The  foil  on  thefe  iflands  is  in  general  better 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cotton  than  the  main 
End  ; but  lefs  adapted  to  nee.  The  natural  production  is 
the  live  oak,  lo  excellent  for  (hip-timber,  befides  the  pal- 
metto or  cabbage  tree  fo  ufeful  in  the  conftrudlion  of  forts. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  ftate,  which  are  navigable,  are 
the  Savannah,  the  Edifto,  the  Santee,  and  the  Pedee,  with 
their  branches  ; which  fee  refpeftiveiy.  Thofe  of  a fecond- 
»ry  ftze,  being  fuch  as  occur  when  you  pafs  from  north  to 
fouth,  are  Wakkamaw,  Black,  Cooper,  Aftiepoo,  and 
Combahee  rivers.  To  the  third  clafs  we  may  refer  thofe 
which  extends  fliort  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  by  branch- 
ing off  into  various  creeks  ferve  as  drains  to  the  inland 
fwamps,  or  are  merely  arms  of  the  fea.  The  tide  flows 
in  no  part  of  the  ftate  above  25  miles  from  the  fea.  Canals 
are  executed,  proje&ed,  or  begun  for  connedding  Cooper 
and  Santee  rivers,  and  for  uniting  the  Edifto  with  the  A(h- 
ley  ; and  it  is  alfo  pmpofed  to  make  a waggon-way  from 
the  fettlements  in  South  Carolina  over  the  mountains  to 
Knoxville,  in  the  ftate  of  Tenneffee. 


rivers,  with  fwamps  or  marlhes,  which  are  capable  of  being 
cleared  and  cultivated,  and  which  then  yield  in  favourable 
feafons,  an  annual  income  of  fro-m  20  to  40  dollars  per  acre. 

In  the  diftance  above  mentioned,  the  land  rifesby  a gradual 
afeent  from  the  fea-coaft  about  190  feet.  The  traveller,  as 
he  proceeds  in  a W.N.W.  courfe  from  Charlefton,  meets 
with  a fucceffion  of  fand  hills,  bearing  little  herbage  and  a 
few  fmall  pines.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and  find  a fcanty 
fubfiftence  in  their  corn  and  potatoes.  About  140  miles 
from  Charlefton  in  this  direction  is  the  “ Ridge”  which  is  a 
fine  high,  healthy  belt  of  land,  well  watered,  and  with  a good 
foil,  and  extending  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  River,  in 
about  6°  30'  W.  longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Beyond  this 
ridge  commences  a country  exadfly  refembling  the  Northern 
ftates,  Devonftiire  in  England,  or  Languedoc  in  France»- 
where  hills  and  dales  varioufly  intermixed  difplay  their  ver- 
dure and  beauty.  Wheat  fields  are  common  ; and  the  air  is 
found  to  be  much  more  temperate  and  healthful  than  near 
the  fea.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable  woods,  the 
vallies  are  watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  is  equal  to  every  vegetable  produftion.  This  is 
called,  by  way  of  diftinfifio®,  the  “ Upper  Country  and 
the  inhabitants  are  actually  diltinguiftied  by  their  manners 
and  modes  of  life,  their  tones  of  fpeaking,  and  the  articles 
which  they  cultivate.  The  land  ft  ill  rifes  as  you  advance;, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  220  miles  in  a north-weft  dire&ion 
from  Charlefton,  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea-coaft 
is  found  to  be  800  feet.  Here  commences  a mountainous 
country,  which  continues  to  the  weftern  termination  of  the 
ftate.  There  are  four  kinds  of  foil ; frjl,  the  pine  barren, 
merely  valuable  for  its  timber  ; with  interfperfed  tra&s  of 
land  producing  only  grafs  ; thefe  are  called  “ Savannas”  and 
furnifh  a fecortd  kind  ot  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind 
is  that  of  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is’a 
mixture  of  black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  andin 
abundance  canes,  and  alfo  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines,  &c. 

The  high  lands,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Oak  and 
Hickory  lands,  conftitute  the  fourth  kind  of  foil,  which  yields 
oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  m 
the  low  country,  is  cultivated  principally  Indian  corn  ; and 
in  the  back  country  they  alfo  raife  tobacco  in  large  quanta-* 
ties,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.  It  is, 
moreover,  well  afeertained  that  olives,  filk,  and  madder  may 
be  as  abundantly  produced  in  South  Carolina  (and  alfo  in 
Georgia)  as  in  the  fouth  of  France.  There  is  little  fruit  in 
this  ftate:  they  have  indeed  oranges  which  are  four,  plenty  of 
figs,  a few  limes  and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,  and 
peaches ; apples  are  fcaree,  but  melons  are  railed  in  perfec- 
tion. The  river  and  inland  fwamps,  efpecially  thofe  within 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  are  well  adapted  tothecultureandgrowth  I 
of  rice ; the  fwamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide  are  occa-  i 

fionally  planted  with  com,  cotton,  and  indigo  ; the  foil  is 
very  rich,  yielding  from  40  to  50  bufhels  of  corn  per  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  in  the  iflands  near  the  fea-coaft, 
and  for  40  or  30  miles  withinland,  and  on  the  rivers  much 
farther,  the  cultivators  are  all  flaves.  No  white  man  cultivates 
a farm  without  negroes.  The  articles  produced  are  corn, 
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rye,  oats,  pulfe  of  every  kind,  potatoes,  which,  with  the  fmall 
rice,  are  the  food  of  the  negroes  ; rice,  indigo,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  are  for  exportation.  The  plough  and  harrow  are 
now  introduced  in  the  tillage  of  the  land,  together  with  other 
agricultural  improvements.  In  the  middle  fettlements,  the 
negroes  are  lefs  numerous  ; the  land  is  not  well  adapted  to 
rice  ; it  produces  tolerably  good  indigo  weed,  and  tobacco 
for  exportation  ; the  farmer  contents  himfelf  with  railing 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poultry,  and  a little  wheat.  In 
the  upper  country,  there  are  few  negroes:  the  plough  is 
alrnoft  wholly  ufed  ; and  the  farmer  depends  for  fubfiftence 
upon  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family.  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  Sec.  are  raiftd  for  food; 
andtobacco, wheat, cotton,  hemp,  flax,  andindigofor  exporta- 
tion. Vines  may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  ; and  a great 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  as  fnake  root,  pink  root, 
ginfeng,  See.  is  furnhhed  in  various  parts  of  the  ftate. 
This  country  abounds  with  precious  ores,  fuch  as  gold, 
filver,  lead,  black  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  pellucid  (tones  of  different  hues,  rockcryftal,  pyrites, 
petrified  fubftances,  coarfe  carnelian,  beautifully  variegated 
marble,  vitreous  ftone  and  fand,  red  and  yeilow  ochres,  pot- 
ter’s clay,  fuller’searth,  chalk,  crude  alum,  fulphur,  nitre,  and 
vitriol. 

The  iron  works  of  this  country,  called  the  “ ./Era  ./Etna 
iron-work,”  arc  lituated  in  York  county,  within  two  miles  of 
the  Catawba  river.  The  Atra  furnace  was  built  in  1787, 
and  the  ./Etna  in  1788.  Mr.  W.  Hili,  one  of  the  proprie- 
-tors  of  the  works,  has  contrived,  by  means  of  a fall  of  water, 
to  blow  all  the  fires  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  fo  as  to  ren- 
.-.der  unneceflary  the  life  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  .other 
kind  of  bellows.  The  machinery  for  this  purpofe  is  fimpie 
sand  cheap. 

In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  country,  the 
people  manufadiure  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
moll  of  their  tools  for  hufbandry;  but  in  the  lower  country, 
:they  depend  on  being  fupplied  by  the  merchants. 

This  (late  furnifhes  all  materials  of  the  belt  kind  for  fnip- 
innlding.  The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yeilow  pines,  are  of 
.a  fuperior  quality.  The  indigo  manufactured  in  this  country 
-will  foon  rival  that  of  the  French.  For  the  encouragement 
•of  emigrants  it  has  been  announced  that  a monied  capital 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  erefting  mills,  for  making 
■paper,  for  fawing  timber,  and  efpecially  for  manufacturing 
wheat-flour ; in  tanning  and  manufacturing  leather,  cattle 
being  eafily  raifed  and  of  courfe  hides  being  very  cheap  ; in 
.making  bricks,  and  in  making  pot-a(h. 

The  Hate  of  education,  and,  of  courfe,  literature,  deferves 
.greater  encouragement  than  they  have  yet  found  in  this  (late. 
However,  refpeftable  academies  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Charle- 
ston, Beaufort,  Port  Royal  ifiand,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
.country.  Three  colleges  have  been  incorporated  by  law,  one 
at  Charlefton,  one  at  Winnfborough,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Camden,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Ninety-fix.  Farther  improvement  in  this  refpeft  may  be 
.reafonably  expefted,  as  the  legiflature  in  1795  appointed  a 
committee  to  confider  the  bed  means  of  eftablifhing  fchools 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  (late.  Since  the  revolution,  all 
denominations  of  Chritlians  have  been  put  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  there  have  been  no  difputes  between  different  re- 
ligious fefts.  The  people  are  allowed  by  the  eonftitution  to 
chufe  their  own  minifters,  and  they  are  required,  when  cho- 
fen,  to  fubferibe  a general  declaration  exprefling  their  refo- 
lntion  to  conform  in  their  public  inftruftion  to  the  feriptures, 
to  be  diligent  in  the  exercife  of  their  minifterial  funftions, 
and  to  be  attentive  to  their  own  conduft.  The  upper  parts 
of  this  date  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Prefbyterians,  Baptifta, 


and  Methndifts.  The  former,  including  the  congregation^ 
and  independent  churches,  are  the  moll  numerous;  the  Epii- 
copalians  rank  next,  and  are  fucceeded,  with  regard  to  num- 
ber, by  the  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Sec.  The  Catabaws  are 
the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  (late  ; and  they  have  but  one 
town,  called  Cataba-w:  (which  fee.)  The  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees,  in  the  weft,  ftili  retain  their  names  and  a portion  of  their 
ancient  territories  on  the  frontier  of  the  date..  The  mod 
noted  nations  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Carolina  were 
the  Stonoes  and  Weftoes,  the  Sarannees,  Apalaches,  Con- 
garees,  Efares,  and  Yamaffees,  in  the  eaft  and  in  the  centre, 
who  are- now  either  extiuft,  or  mingled  with  other  tribes. 
On  the  fea-coaft  the  proportion  of  (laves  far  exceeds  that  of 
freemen  ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  white  population  is 
found  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  Carolinians, 
it  is  faid,  fooner  arrive  at  maturity  than  the  natives  of  colder 
climates;  but  though  they  are  diftingurfiied  by  quickuefs 
and  vivacity  of  genius,  they  are  generally  deftitute  of  that 
enterprife  and  perfev-erar.ee,  which  are  requilite  for  the  high- 
eft  attainments  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  As  they  inhabit  a 
fertile  country,  cultivated  by  (laves,  and  producing  plenty, 
they  have  few  motives  to  enterprife.  Their  wealth  furnilhes 
them  with  the  means  of  hofpitality,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they 
are  very  liberal.  In  their  manners  the  Carolinians  are  eafy 
and  affable,  as  well  as  polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  Al- 
though theladies  want  the  bloomof  the  north,  they  have  an  en- 
gaging  delicacy  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  and  many 
of  them  poffefs  the  polite  and  elegant  accomplilhments.  The 
m-oft  fafhionable  amufement  in  this  (late  is  hunting  ; gaming 
of  all  kinds  is  more  difcourrtenanced  among  fafhionable 
people  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  dates.  Twice 
a year  however  they  have  their  horfe-races.  In  the  con- 
duft of  their  funerals  the  people  of  the  richer  clafs  are 
lefs  attentive  to  propriety  than  they  are  on  other  occafions  ; 
as  v ine,  punch,  and  all  kinds  of  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  cake, 
Sec.  are  diftributed  in  profufion,  when  they  are  affembltd  to 
render  their  laft  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  dead.  The  climate 
varies  in  different  parts  of  this  ftate.  Along  the  fea  coaft 
'bilious  difeafe, sand  fevers  of  feveral  kinds  are  prevalent  bet  ween 
July  and  Oftober.  Thefe  f if  afes  are  occaiioned  by  a low, 
mar flay  country,  which  is  overflowed  for  the  lake  ot  culti- 
vating rice;  but  though  a refidence  in  or  near  the  fwamps 
is  very  injurious  to  health,  it  has  been  fatisfaftorily  afeer- 
tained,  that  by  merely  removing,  3 miles  from  them,  into  the 
pine  land  which  occupies  the  middle  ground  between  the 
rivers,  the  autumnal  fevers  may  be  avoided.  The  .upper 
country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between  extreme  treat  and 
cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  manufaftures  in  this 
ftate  occafions  a great  confumption  of  foreign  imported  ar- 
ticles ; and  yet  the  exports  leave  a balance  in  favour  ol  th« 
ftate,  except  when  there  are  large  importations  of  negroes. 
The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  ftate  are  rices  in- 
digo, tobacco,  (kins  of  various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton, 
pitch,  tar,  rofin,  turpentine,  myrtle-wax,  lussber,  naval  (lores, 
cork,  leather,  pink-root,  brake-root,  ginfeng,  Sec. ; and  in 
the  moft  fuccefsful  fealons,  140,000  barrels  of  rice,  and 
1,300,000  pounds  of  indigo  have  been  exported  in  a year. 
In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1791,  the  amount  of  exports 
from  this  ftate  was  2^693,267  dollars  97  cents.  5 in  the  year 
ending  Sept.  1795,  5,998,492  dollars  49  cents.  ; in  1S05, 
the  exports  of  domeftic  produce  amounted  to  5,142,100 
dollars,  and  <h  foreign  ditto  to  2,309,516  dollars,  or  in  the 
whole  to  7,45  1,616  dollars.  At  this  time  the  (hipping  of 
the  ftate  comprehends  70,000  tons.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  173,000  dollars. 

By  the  eonftitution,  framed  June  3,  j 7.90,  the  legiflativc 
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authority  confifts  of  two  branches,  a “ fenate”  and  l<  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,”  ftyled  “ General  Affembly  ; ’ the  fena- 
tors  are  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  with  a biennial 
rotation  of  one-half ; and  it  is  required  that  they  be  thirty- 
years  old,  refident  five  years,  and  poffefs  a freehold  worth 
£30,0,  if  inhabitants  of  the  county  where  they  are 
elefted,  or  worth  ^1000,  if  they  live  ellewhere  : the  repre- 
fentatives  are  choien  for  two  years ; and  they  mull  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  reiident  three  years,  poffefs  a 
freehold  of  five  hundred  acres  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  etlate 
of  £i$o  value,  if  they  live  in  the  diftrifit ; but  if  not  refident,  a 
freehold  worth ^00.  The  eledlors  mutt  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  be  refident  two  years,  and  polfefs  a freehold  of  fifty 
acres,  or  town  lot,  or  make  a payment  of  a tax  of  three  (hil- 
lings. With  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  originate  money- 
bills,  and  they  have  the  power  of  impeaching  officers  of 
ilate.  It  belongs  to  the  fenate  to  try  impeachments ; and 
conjointly  with  the  other  houfe  to  appoint  commiffioners  of 
treafury,  fecretary,  furveyor,  and  judges.  All  officers  in 
the  judiciary  department  are  appointed  by  the  General 
Affembly  during  good  behaviour ; and  receive  a dated  fa- 
lary  : the  fheriffs  are  appointed  for  four  years.  The  exe- 
cutive branch  confills  of  a governor  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor ; the  former,  ohofen  by  the  legiflature  for  two  years, 
but  re-eligible  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  with  a certain 
falary,  mud  be  thirty  years  of  age,  refident  ten  years,  and 
poffefs  an  edate  worth  1500  pounds  derling  : to  him  it  be- 
longs to  remit  fines,  if  not  particularly  reftri&ed  ; to  reprieve 
and  pardon,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment  ; and  he  is  re- 
movable, upon  conviction  of  mal-adminillration,  by  two 
thirds  of  the  fenate.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  ele&ed 
at  the  fame  periods,  with  the  fame  qualidcations.  This 
date  has  eight  reprefentatives  in  congrefs,  and  two  fe- 
nators. 

The  fird  fettlement  in  Carolina  feems  to  have  been  made 
during  the  troubles  in  France,  fubfequent  to  the  reforma- 
tion ; w'hen  Jafper  de  Coligni,  a principal  commander  of  the 
protedant  army,  fitted  out  two  (hips,  and  fent  them  with  a 
colony  to  America,  under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribaud, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  a retreat  from  perftcution.  Ri- 
baud landed  at  that  point  which  is  now  called  Albemarle 
river,  in  North  Carolina.  This  colony  endured  incre- 
dible hardfhips  and  was  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  fome  unfortunate  attempts 
to  fix  colonies  in  Carolina  ; and  in  i6c8  Carolina,  which  had 
been  formerly  called  Carolana,  and  alfo  Georgia,  were 
thought  very  proper  for  propagating  filk,  wine,,  pot-afiies, 
cochineal,  &c.  In  1629  king  Charles  I.  made  a grant  to 
his  attorney-general,  Sir  Robert  Heath,  and  to  his  heirs,  of 
the  country  called  Carolana,  including  N.  and  S.  Carolina, 
Georgia,  &c.  ; and  Sir  Robert  afterwards  conveyed  this  pro- 
vince to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  at  the  expence  of 
planting  feveral  parts  of  it.  But  no  permanent  fettlement 
feems  to  have  been  made  in  Carolina,  till  after  the  reftora- 
tion  of  king  Charles  II.,  when  this  king  granted  by  his 
firfl  charter,  dated  March  the  24th,  1662 — 1 663,  to  Edward 
earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
and  feven  others,  all  lands  lying  between  the  31ft  and  36th 
degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  extending  wefterly  as  far  as 
the  South  Seas ; and  in  1665  a fecond  charter  was  granted  to 
the  fame  perfons,  enlarging  their  boundaries  as  far  as  290 
N.  lat.  towards  the  fouth,  and  36°  30'  N.  lat.  towards  the 
north.  -Of  this  extenfive  territory,  the  king  conftituted  lord 
Clarendon  and  the  other  feven  perfons  abfolute  lords-proprie- 
tors,and  inverted  them  with  all  the  neceffary  powers  for  plant- 
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ing  and  governing  it.  The  proprietors  engaged  the  famous 
Mr.  Locke  to  frame  for  them  a conftitution  and  body  of 
laws,  which  confided  of  120  articles.  The  fettlement,  how. 
ever,  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1669,  when  Colonel 
William  Sayle,  being  appointed  firfl  governor  of  this  coun- 
try, embarked  with  a colony,  and  fettled  in  the  neck  of 
land  where  Cnarlelton  now  Hands.  During  the  proprietary 
government,  which  lafted  50  years  (reckoning  from  1669  to 
17.19),  the  colony  was  haraffed  with  perpetual  diffenfions,  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  by  pirates,  and  by  the  French  and 
Spanifh  fleets,  and  embroiled  by  internal  quarrels,  partly  with 
their  governors,  and  partly  on  account  of  religion  between 
the  epifcopalians  and  diflenters  ; the  proprietary  government 
was  found  ineffcftual  ; and  a revolution  taking  place  about 
the  year  1 719,  the  government  became  regal.  In  1728  the 
proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  lord  Granville,  furrendered 
their  property  and  jurifdiftion  to  the  crown  for  the  fum  of 
32,500  flerling ; and  at  this  time  the  conftitution  was 
new  modelled  ; and  the  territory,  limited  by  the  original 
charter,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolmas.  From 
this  period  the  colony  began  to  flourifh  ; and  between  the 
years  r 7 63  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more 
than  doubled.  During  the  conteft  for  independence,  this 
date  was  for  three  years  the  feat  of  war,  differed  much,  and 
loft  many  of  its  belt  citizens.  Since  the  peace  it  has  availed 
itfelf  of  its  agricultural  and  commercial  advantages,  and  the 
abilities  of  its  mod  diftinguifhed  characters,  and  promifes  in 
procefs  of  time  to  become  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  union. 
A difpute  having  arifen  and  long  continued  about  the  bound- 
ary line,  feparating  the  two  ftates  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  commiffioners  were  appointed,  in  April  1787,  by 
the  contending  Hates,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjusting  the  con- 
troverted  boundary,  and  it  was  fixed  as  follows  : the  moft 
northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the 
fea  or  mouth  of  fuch  ftream,  to  the  fork  or  confluence  of  the 
rivers  now  called  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  and  from  thence  the 
moft  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  faid  river  Tugulo  till 
it  interfedls  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South  Carolina,  if 
the  faid  branch  of  Tugulo  extends  fo  far  north,  referving  all 
the  iflands  in  the  faid  rivers  Savannah  and  Tugulo  to  Geor- 
gia—but  if  the  faid  branch  or  ftream  of  Tugulo  does  not 
extend  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  South  Carolina,  then  a 
weft  line  to  the  Miffifippi,  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  fpring 
or  fource  of  the  faid  branch  of  .Tugulo  river,  which  extends 
to  the  higheft  northern  latitude,  (hall  for  ever  hereafter  form 
the  feparation  limit  and  boundary  between  the  dates  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.”  Morfe’s  Geog.  and  Gazet- 
teer. Anderfon’s  Commerce.  Mod.  Un,  Hid.  vol.  xxxvi. 
Sketch  of  the  Geog.  and  prefent  State  of  the  united  terri- 
tories of  N.  America,  &c.  Philad.  1805. 

Carolina,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  new 
fettlements  in  the  Sierra  Morena  ; founded  by  D.  Pablo  de 
Olavide,  a native  of  Peru ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Andu- 
jar.  The  foil  about  Carolina  confifts  chiefly  of  fand  ; and 
the  rock  is  either  limeftone  or  gypfum.  They  produce  olives, 
oil,  wine,  filk,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  Indian  wheat, 
and  lentils.  They  have  no  manufactures,  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  people  ; and,  confequently,  thefe  new 
fettlements  fwarm  with  half  naked  beggars. 

CAROLINE,  is  a filver  coin  of  Sweden,  worth  about 
is.  2d.  with  the  legend  ft  Deus  pro  nobis  quis  contra.  See 
alfo  Carlin. 

Caroline,  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  four  books  eom- 
pofed  by  order  of  Charlemage,  to  refute  the  fecond  council 
of  Nice,  with  regard  to  the  worfhip  of  images.  They  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  twenty  heads  of  accufation  againft  that 
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council,  drawn  up  by  the  bifhops  of  France,  and  firfl  pub- 
Jifhed  in  1549,  by  M.du  Tillct,  bifhop  of  Meaux,  under  the 
title  of  Elia  Phylira. 

Caroline,  in  Geography,  a county  of  North  America  in 
Virginia,  lituate  on  the  fouth  lide  of  Rappahannock  river, 
which  feparates  it  from  King  George’s  county.  It  is  about 
40  miles  fquare,  and  contains  17,489  inhabitants,  including 
j 0,292  fiaves. — Alfo  a town  in  this  county  ; 6 milts  S.  of 
Port-royal. 

Caroline,  a county  on  the  eaflern  Poore  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Delaware  Parte  to  the  Eafl  and  containing  9406 
inhabitants,  including  2057  haves.  Its  chief  town  is  Dan- 
ton. 

Caroline  IJlands,  or,  as  they  are  fometimes  called,  the 
Avic  Philippines,  form  the  mo  ft  extenfive  range  of  iflands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  comprehend  t'nofe  that  lie  between 
about  1 3S0  and  165°  E.  longitude;  and  about  io°  N.  lat. 
This  chain  of  ihands  appears  to  have  been  difeovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  16S6,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Spanifh  monarch  Charles  II.  They  are  about  30  in  number, 
and  very  populous,  except  three,  that  were  uninhabited. 
The  natives  refemble  thofe  of  the  Philippines,  and  chiefly  live 
upon  fifh  and  cocoa-nuts;  nor  does  their  language  feem  to 
be  very  different.  Each  ifle,  it  is  faid,  has  its  refperitive 
chief  to  whom  it  is  fubjedl,  and  all  of  them  refpeft  a monarch 
whofe  refidence  is  at  Lamurue.  They  believe  in  certain  ce- 
leftial  fpirits,  and  think  they  defeend  to  bathe  in  afacredlake 
in  Fallalo  ; but  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor  any 
appearance  of  worfhip.  Their  dead  are  fometimes  thrown 
into  the  fea,  and  others  are  interred,  the  grave  being  fur- 
rounded  with  a (lone  wall.  The  inhabitants  of  Yap,  it  is 
faid,  worfhip  a kind  of  crocodile,  and  have  their  magicians. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  the  Tamul,  or  chief  of  the  large 
ifle  of  Hogoleu  had  nine  wives.  Criminals  are  banifhed  from 
one  ifle  to  another.  Thefe  iflanders  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  intlruments  of  mufic,  but  their  dances  are  accompanied 
with  fongs.  Their  only  weapons  are  lances,  armed  with 
bone.  Negro  flaves  are  not  unknown  in  this  remote  region  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  iflands  the  breed  is  faid  to  be  min- 
gled : 29  Spaniards  having  been  left  on  one  of  thefe  iflands, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  married  and  fettled.  But  their 
principal  population  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  mi- 
grations of  the  fairer  race  from  the  Philippine  iflands,  and 
farther  eaflward  ; and  thefe  were  mofl  probably  occafioned 
by  flrefs  of  weather,  which  drove  their  canoes  from  ifland  to 
ifland,  and  from  one  group  to  another,  that  had  not  been  be- 
fore peopled.  The  people  of  Ulea  are  reported  to  be  more 
civilized  than  the  rell,  and  much  to  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Pelews.  The  mofl  confiderable  of  the  Carolines  is  Hogoleu, 
about  90  Britifh  miles  in  length  and  40  in  breadth.  Next 
to  this,  but  not  above  a third  part  of  its  fize,  is  Yap,  in  the 
weflern  extremity  of  the  range.  Some  few  fmall  groups  of 
iflands  have  been  difeovered  in  the  eallern  extremities  of  this 
chain,  which  may  be  properly  claffed  under  the  fame  denomi- 
nation. In  1 733,  Cantova,  a Jefuit  miflionary,  was  maflacred 
with  eight  Spaniards  in  the  ifle  of  Mogmog.  A particular 
chart  of  thefe  iflands  has  been  conllru&ed  after  that  of  this 
Jefuit,  and  the  relations  of  other  miflionaries,  which  have 
been  printed  as  a fupplement  to  the  “ Hilloire  des  Navigations 
aux  Terres  Auflrales,”  by  De  Erodes.  See  vol.  ii.  See 
alfo  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  the  Miflionary  Voyage, 

p.  86. 

Caroline  Waters  and  Baths.  See  Carlsbad. 

CAROLINEA,  in  Botany , (in  honour  of  Sophia  Caro- 
lina, marchionefs  of  Baden,  a liberal  patronefs  of  botany) 
Linn.  Jun.  Supp.  p.51.  Schreb.  1125.  Willd.  1282.  (Pa- 


chira,  Aubl.  291.  JufT.  p.  279.  Pachirier,  Savigny  in  En- 
cyc. ) Clafs  and  order,  monadelphia  polyandria.  Nat.  ord, 
Columnifertg,  Linn.  Malvacea,  Jufs. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Ample,  one  leafed,  bell-fhaped,  very  fbort, 
truncate,  obfeurely  five -furrowed,  (lightly  emarginate  between 
each  furrow,  fo  as  to  appear  fomewhat  five-toothed,  fur- 
rounded  by  five  globular  bodies  at  its  bafe.  Cor.  petals  five, 
very  long,  fword-flvaped,  nearly  ertft,  concave,  rather  acute, 
reflexed  at  the  tip,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  thick, 
caducous.  Stam.  filaments  about  300,  fhorter  than  the  pe- 
tals, united  in  their  lower  half  into  a tube,  which  inclofes  the 
germ,  divided  about  the  middle  into  from  10  to  15  diflindt 
bundles,  which  in  their  upper  part  are  again  divided  into 
about  as  many  capillary  filaments  ; thefe  filaments  are  fome- 
times fmgle,  but  are  mofl  commonly  bifid  more  than  half  way 
down,  each  diviiion  bearing  an  anther;  anthers  upright,  ob- 
long, a little  recurved.  Pfl.  germ  fuperior,  furrowed  ; 
flyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  flamens  ; fligmas  five,  lanceo- 
late, acute.  Peric.  capfule  very  large,  egg-fhaped,  coria- 
ceous, furrowed,  one-celled,  opening  at  the  iummit  with 
numerous  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  angular,  thick,  lying  one 
upon  another. 

Obf.  The  younger  Linnaeus  attributes  to  his  plant  an  in- 
ferior germ,  and  a two-celled  pome,  with  twin  feeds  in  each 
cell,  whence  Juflieu  and  Savigny  have  exprefied  a doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Aubley ; but  as  he  ex- 
prefsly  quotes  Aubley’s  figure,  it  feems  mofl  probable 
that  his  defeription  is  in  thefe  refpedls  erroneous. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  Ample,  bell-fhaped.  Petals  five,  very  long. 
Stamens  very  numerous,  monadelphous  at  their  bafe.  Style 
one.  Stigmas  five.  Capfule  egg-fhaped,  furrowed,  one-celled, 
many-valved,  many-feeded.  Savig. 

Sp.  1.  C .princeps,  Linn.  jun.  Sup.  p.314.  Mart.  Willd. 
Swartz.  Prod.  10 1.  (Pachira aquatica,  Aub.  Guian.tab.  291, 
292.  Cavan.  Diff. 3.  tab.  72.  fig.  1.  Lam.Illufl.  PI.  389.) 
“ Leaves  generally  quinate ; leaflets  ovate-lanceolate.”  A 
large  tree.  Trunk  much  branched,  from  15  to  20  feet  high, 
2 feet  in  diameter ; bark  afh-coloured ; wood  foft  and 
fpongy  ; branches  fpreading  widely.  Leaves  digitate  ; com- 
mon petiole  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  with  two  itipules  at  the 
bafe  ; leaflets  from  three  to  five,  acute,  almotl  fefiile,  fmooth, 
green,  very  entire,  unequal  in  fize,  the  middle  one  often  more 
than  feven  inches  long.  Flavors  fuperb,  more  than  a foot 
long,  axillary,  folitary  ; peduncles  thick  and  very  fhort ; pe- 
tals yellow,  caducous  ; filaments  reddifh  ; anthers  purple. 
Fruit  relembling  that  of  the  cacao  (theobroma),  and  thence 
called  in  Cayenne  the  wild  cacao.  The  feeds  are  eatable,  but 
as  they  are  very  flatulent  when  taken  raw,  they  are  mofl 
commonly  roafted.  A native  of  marfhy  ground  in  Guiana. 
2.  Q.irfgnis,  Mart.  Willd.  Swartz.  (Bombax  grandiflorum, 
Cavan.  Diff. 5.  p.295.  tab.  154.  Fromagergrandiflore,  Lam. 
Encyc.  Xiloxochitl.  Hernand  Mex.  63.  with  a figure.)  See 
Bombax  grandiflorum.  The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  fo 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding,  that  Swartz  feems  to  be 
juftified  in  removing  it  from  Bombax,  under  which  it  was 
formerly  placed  ; but  Savigny  obferves,  that  as  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fruit,  he  does  not  abfolutely  pronounce  it 
either  a Bombax  or  a Carolines,  though  he  is  moll  inclined  to 
the  latter. 

CAROLOSTADT,  or  Carlostadt,  Andrew  Bo- 
den  stein,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine, 
was  a native  of  Carolfladt,  or  Carlfladt  in  Franconia,  and 
having  ftudied  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  became  canon,  arch- 
deacon, and  theological  profeflor  at  Wittemberg.  When 
Luther  took  his  degree  of  dottor  in  this  univerfity,  in  1512, 
Caroloftadt  was  dean ; and  as  foon  as  the  former  began  to 
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preach  again  It  papery,  the  latter  joined  him  and  became  his 
colleague.  His  temper,  however,  was  ardent,  and  not  a 
little  inclined  to  enthufiafm ; and,  determined  to  extend  the 
reformation,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  Luther’s  abfence, 
in  1522,  for  this  purpofe,  and  excited  a tumult  at  Wittem- 
berg,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  private  maffes,  the  removal  of 
images  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law 
which  impofed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  In  thefe  meafures, 
though  Mofheim  charges  him  with  imprudence  and  precipi- 
tance°,  he  afted  in  conjunftion  with  Bugenhagius,  Melanc- 
thon,  Amfdorff,  and  others  ; and  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  eleftor  of  Saxony.  Luther,  probably  dis- 
approving fome  of  thefe  innovations,  and  difpleafed  at  their 
having  been  adopted  without  his  authority,  broke  with  Ca- 
roloftadt  on  his  return.  Upon  this  the  latter  immediately 
retired  to  Orlamund  ; and  attacking  the  opinion  of  Luther 
concerning  the  eucharift,  widened  the  breach  between  them. 
Caroloftadt  rejecting  the  abfurd  and  unintelligible  confub- 
ftantiation  of  Luther,  reprefented  this  ordinance  as  a comme- 
moration of  Chnlt’s  death,  and  not  as  a celebration  of  his 
bodily  prefence  ; and  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  expreffion,  “ This  is  my  body,”  he  alleged,  that 
Chrift  pointed  to  his  own  body,  when  he  made  this  declara- 
tion, and  not  to  the  bread.  Caroloftadt  was  the  firft  Pro- 
teftant  divine  who  took  a wife;  and  againft  this  part  of  his 
condud  Luther  could  have  had  no  objedion,  as  he  imitated 
his  example.  His  fanaticifm,  however,  was  a juft  ground  of 
complaint;  for,  though  he  did  not  adopt  the  moft  cenfurable 
opinions  of  Munzerand  his  anabaptift  affociates,  and  of  thofe 
enthufiaftic  teachers,  who  pretended  to  a divine  infpiration,  he 
ne-verthelefs  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  wasadually  charge- 
able with  fome  extravagancies  that  were  obfervable  in  their 
tenets  and  condud.  Accordingly  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  abolition  of  the  civil  law,  with  the  municipal  laws  and 
conftitutions  of  the  German  empire,  and  he  propofed  fublii- 
tuting  the  law  of  Mofes  in  their  place.  He  all’o  diilin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  railing  at  the  academies,  declaiming  againft 
human  learning,  and  other  follies.  Having  thus  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  Luther,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony  ; and  he  repaired  to  Swiflerland,  where  he 
fuccefsfully  propagated  his  dodrines,  firft  at  Zurich,  and 
afterwards  at  Bafil ; probably  without  that  attachment  to 
fanaticifm,  which  had  given  offence  ; becaufe,  after  his  ba- 
nilhment  from  Saxony,  hecompofed  a treatife  againft  enthu- 
fiafin  in  general,  and  againft  the  extravagant  tenets  and  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  anabaptifts  in  particular.  This  trea- 
tife was  addreffed  to  Luther,  and  produced  fuch  an  effed  on 
•the  mind  of  this  reformer,  that  he  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the 
exile,  and  obtained  from  the  eledor  a permiffion  for  him  to 
return  to  Saxony.  After  this  reconciliation  with  Luther, 
he  compofed  a treatife  on  the  eucharift,  which  breathes  the 
moft  amiable  fpirit  of  moderation  and  humility  ; and,  having 
jperufedthe  writings  of  Zuingle,  in  which  his  own  fentiments 
on  that  fubjed  are  maintained  with  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
and  force  of  evidence,  he  repaired,  a fecond  time  to  Zurich, 
and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  offices 
of  paftor  and  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having 
lived  in  the  exemplary  and  conftant  pradice  of  every  Chrif- 
tian  virtue,  he  died  with  the  warmeft  effnfions  of  piety  and 
refignation,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1541.  Neverthelefs, 
his  memory  has  been  very  unwarrantably  reproached,  and 
his  c’narader  calumniated,  by  Moreri,  Boffuct,  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers.  Mofh.  Eccl.  Hift.  by  Maclaine,  vol.  iv. 

CAROLOSTADIANS,  orCARLos-rADiANs,  in  Eccle- 
ftajlical  Hijlory,  an  ancient  fed,  or  branch  of  Lutherans, 
who  denied  the  real  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  fo 
denominated  from  their  leader  Caroloftadius.  See  the  pre- 


ceding article.  The  Caroloftadians  are  the  fame  with  what 
are  otherwife  denominated  Sacramentarians,  and  agree 
in  moft  things  with  the  Zuinglians. 

CAROLSTADT,  in  Geography.  See  Carlstadt. 

CAROLUS,  an  ancient  Englifh  broad  piece  of  gold, 
ftruck  under  king  Charles  I.  whofe  image  and  name  it  bears. 
Its  value  has  been  eftimated  at  twenty-three  (hillings  fterling  ; 
though  at  the  time  when  it  was  coined,  it  is  laid  to  have  been 
only  rated  at  twenty  (hillings. 

Carolus  is  ufed  for  a fmall  copper  French  coin,  mixt  with 
a little  proportion  of  (ilver,  firft  ftruck  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  whence  it  took  its  name;  being, at  the  time  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  current,  valued  at  fix  Centers. 

CAROLY,  or  Curute,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Lacca- 
dive iflands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  off  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
N.  lat.  io°3i'.  E.iong.  7 20  jf. 

CAROMB,  a town  of  France,  in  the  country  of  Ve- 
naiffiu  ; 7 milts  from  Carpeutras. 

CARO  MOELL1,  ia  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  See  Side- 

iOXYLON. 

CARON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan  ; 75  miles  S.  of  Sufa. 

CARONCULE,  in  Ornithology , the  French  name  of  the 
wattled  darling,  Sturnus  carunculatus. 

CARONI,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  or 
Surinam,  which  rifes  N.  of  the  lake  Parim’a,  and  flows  into 
the  Orinoco. 

CARON1A,  a town  of  Sicily,  oa  the  N.  coaft,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 5 miles  N-E. 
of  Mirtretta. 

CAROPELLA,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  Manfredonia,  near  Rioli. 

CAROPI,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  a plant  more  ufually  known  among 
authors  by  the  name  of  Tug  us,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  na- 
tives, and  fuppoftd  by  Camelli  to  be  the  true  amomum  of  the 
Greeks,  fo  much  valued  in  thofe  ancient  times. 

CAllOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CAR.ORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Terra  Firma,  in 
North  America,  about  no  miles  N.E.  from  Gibraltar,  on 
Maracaybo  lake. 

CAROTEEL,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  denotes  a certain 
weight  or  quantity  of  divers  kinds  of  goods,  ex.  gr.  of 
cloves,  from  four  to  five  hundred  weight  ; of  currants,  from 
five  to  nine  hundred  weight ; of  mace,  about  three  hundred 
weight ; and  of  nutmegs,  from  fix  to  feven  and  an  half  hun- 
dred weight. 

CAROTIC  is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  denote  thofe  Vho 
are  feized  w ith  the  Carus. 

CAROTID,  in  Anatomy,  from  d,  to  lay  afleep;  a 
name  given  to  the  large  arteries  which  fupply  the  head,  from 
a miftaken  notion  that  tying  thefe  veffels  would  induce  deep. 
There  are  two  common  carotid  arteries,  a right  and  left ; of 
which  the  former  is  a branch  of  the  arteria  innominata,  the 
latter  arifes  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Each  of  thefe  vef- 
fels is  again  divided  into  an  external  and  an  internal  carotid 
artery.  For  the  defeription  of  thefe  veffels,  fee  Artery 

Carotid  canal,  is  a winding  paffage  in  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  through  which  pafs  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  the  branches  of  the  nervus  motor  exter- 
nus,  and  of  the  vidian  nerve,  which  join  the  fuperior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  See  Skeleton. 

Carotid  foramen,  is  the  opening  of  the  carotid  canal  on 
the  furface  of  the  bafis  cranii.  See  Skeleton. 

CAROTO,  Giovanni  Francesco,  in  Biography , 3 
painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  , at  Verona  in  1470, 
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and  having  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from  Libeiale  Ve- 
ronefe,  removed  to  Mantua  and  became  a difciple  of  Andrea 
Mantegna.  Under  his  inftrudlion,  he  acquired  a readinefs 
in  defign  and  freedom  of  hand,  which  rendered  him  often  fu- 
periorto  his  mailer  ; and  many  of  his  compofitions  were  taken 
for  thofe  of  Andrea.  In  order  to  confute  thofe  who  at- 
tempted to  degrade  him  by  aliening  that  he  was  incapable  of 
painting  in  a large  fize,  becaufe  he  had  principally  delighted 
in  fmall  figures,  he  finifhed  a noble  defign  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  at  Verona,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  ; and  thus 
eftablilhed  his  reputation.  He  died  in  1546.  His  brother, 
whom  he  had  inftrudled,  defigned  all  the  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  in  and  near  Verona,  and  particularly  the  amphithea- 
tre, afterwards  engraved  and  publifhed.  He  was  a good  ar- 
chitect, and  is  faid  to  have  given  leffons  to  Paolo  Veronefe. 
Pilkington. 

C A ROUGE,  in  Botany,  fee  Ceratomia  Siliqua. 

Carouge,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  department  of 
Leman,  arid  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillririt  of  Ge- 
neve; the  place  contains  3250,  and  the  canton  8,322,  inha- 
bitants : the  territory  includes  90  kiliometres  and  10  com- 
munes. 

Carouge  Point,  the  northernmoll  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Wefl  Indies;  25  miles  N. 
from  the  town  of  St.  Jago. 

Carouge  of  Buffon,  in  Ornithology , the  Bonana  bird  of 
Englilh  writers,  Oriolus  Bonana. 

CAROUGES,  or  Carrouges,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rid;  of  Alengon  ; 4 leagues  N.W.  of 
Alengon.  The  place  contains  1950,  and  the  canton 
15,130  inhabitants ; the  territory  comprehends  300  kiliome- 
tresand  25  communes. 

CAROVIGNO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Olluni. 

CAROUZE,  a cape  on  the  north  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
gt.  Domingo.  N.  lat.  190  59'.  W.  long.  70°  53'. 

CAROXYLON,  in  Botany , Thumb.  Juflieu,  Lam.  See 
Salsola  aphylla. 

CARP,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. — Common  Carp. 
See  Cyprinus  Carpis. 

Carp,  golden.  Cyprinus  Auratus , Gold  Fifh.  See 
Auratus  Cyprinus. 

Carp  -meals,  a coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  made  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  « 

Carp  Jlorte,  lapis  carpionis,  a kind  of  gem  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  fauces,  by  others  in  the  back-bone,  of  the  carp  filh, 
about  the  fize  of  a pea,  of  a triangular  figure,  and  white 
colour  without,  but  yellow  within.  It  is  fuppoftd  to  be  of 
ufe  againfl  the  Hone,  and  ebullitions  of  the  bile,  being  taken 
in  powder,  or  held  in  the  mouth. 

OARPACK,  in  the  Egyptian  Drefs,  a fort  of  red  cap 
turned  up  with  fur,  which  fume  make  a cuftora  of  wearing 
in  common,  though  it  is  properly  a part  of  the  drefs  of  the 
interpreters  only,  the  fame  cap  with  muflin  tied  round  it 
being  more  properly  the  common  drefs, 

Carpack,  in  Geography.  See  Carpates. 

CARPiEA,  from  Kapwaia,  a kind  of  dance  or  military 
exercife,  in  ufe  among  the  CEnians  and  Magneflans,  per- 
formed by  two  perfons ; the  one  a&inga  labourer,  the  other 
a robber.  The  labourer,  laying  by  his  arms,  goes  to  fovv- 
ing  and  ploughing,  ftill  looking  warily  about  him  as  if  afraid 
of  being  furprifed  : the  robber  at  length  appears;  and  the 
labourer  quitting  his  plough,  betakes  himfelf  to  his  arms, 
and  fights  in  defence  of  his  oxen.  The  whole  was  performed 
to  the  found  of  flutes  and  in  cadence.  Sometimes  the  rob- 
ber was  overcome  and  fomeiimes  the  labourer  ; the  vidlor's 


reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough.  The  defign  of  this  ex- 
ercife was,  to  teach  and  accullom  the  peafants  to  defend 
themfelves  again!!  the  attack  of  ruffians. 

CARPAL  Ligament,  or  ligamentum  carpi  proprium,  in 
Anatomy , is  a itrong  ligament  under  which  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  median  nerve,  enter  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  See  Ligaments. 

CARPAS,  in  Geography,  a town  near  the  eaftern  point 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Carpafia,  by  Pliny  Carpefmm , and  by  others 
CarpeJJiis. 

CARPASIiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , fmalh  iflands,  fitu- 
ate  very  near  to  the  iile  of  Cyprus,  and  north  of  it,  almoft 
oppofite  to  the  town  of  Carpafia. 

CARPASIUM  limtfn.  See  I, in um  Carpajium. 

CARPASUM,  or  Carpasium,  in  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  a poifenous  gum,  exudating 
from  a tree,  fo  like  myrrh  in  appearance  that  many  perifhed 
by  the  error  of  tiling  it  inftead  of  myrrh,  or  mixed  among 
it.  We  are  at  this  time  wholly  ignorant  of  its' nature  ; but  ' 
that  it  was  a gum  exudating  from  a tree,  is  plain  from  the 
account  of  Diofcorides,  who  calls  it  opocarpafum,  as  we  do 
the  flowing  balm  of  Gilead,  opolalfamum.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  which  produced  it,  he  calls  xylocarpafum,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  wood  is  called  xylobalfamum.  This  wood 
was  little  lefs  poifonous  than  the  carpafum,  or  gum  itfelf, 
Galen  tells  us  that  the  carpafum  was  like  myrrh  of  the  very 
purell  and  fineft  kind  ; and  that  thofe  people  who  were  moil 
curious  of  all  to  have  fine  myrrh,  often  met  with  the  carpa- 
fum  among  it,  and  gave  death,  inftead  of  relief,  to  the  per- 
fons to  whom  they  adminiftered  it.  We  find,  by  the  words  of 
Galen,  that  this  gum  was  not  only  like  myrrh,  but  was  alfio 
brought  from  the  fame  places,  and  was  often  mixed  with  it. 
The  fined  myrrh  ufually  had  moil  of  this  poifon  among  it, 
and  we  may  colltft  from  the  fame  account  that  it  was  a fweet- 
feented  gum,  for  otherwjfe  no  body  could  have  miftaken  it 
for  myrrh.  Galen  de  Med.  Simpl.  lib.  vii. 

CARPATES,  in  Ancient  Gt  ography,  the  name  given  to. 
a long  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminated  European  Sar^ 
matia  on  the  fouthern  fide  ; now  called  mount  Carpack. 

CARPATHIANMount  a 1 n s , in  Geography , a grand  and 
extenlive  chain,  which  bounds  Hungary  on  the  north  and 
call,  and  which  are  called  by  the  Germans  the  mountains  of 
“ Krapak,”  probably  the  original  name,  but'  foftened  by 
•'tie  Roman  enunciation.  The  Hungarians  call  them  “Ta- 
tra.” This  enormous  ridge  extends  in  a femicircular  form 
from  the  mountain  of  Javtrnick  fouth  of  Silelia  towards  the 
north-weft.  But  at  the  mountain wf  Trojefka,  the  mol  north- 
ern fummit,  it  bends  to  the  fouth-eall,  to  the  confines  of 
the  Buckoviua,  where  it  fends  forth  two  branches,  one  to  the 
ea II  and  another  to  the  weft  of  Trai.fylvania  ; which  is  alfo  di- 
vided from' Walachia  by  a branch  running,  fotuh-weft  and 
north-tail.  The  whole  circuit  may  be  about  500.  miles. 
Dr.  Tdwnfon  ( fee  his  Travels  in  Hungary, -qto.  1796),  vi- 
fited  thefe  1 Hungarian  Alps  from  the  vicinity  of  Kefmark, 
firlt  proceeding  to  the  “ Green  See,”  a lake  amidft  the  moun- 
tains, palling  through  forelts  of  firs  and  delayed  in  his  pro- 
grefs  by  the  thick  branches  of  a tree  rcfembling  the'  pine, 
called  “ Krumholz,’.’  which  were  fncceeded  bv  rocks  of  lime- 
ilone  and  granite.  He  computes  that  the  Kefmark  peak, 
which  towards  Hungary  is  a perpendicular,  rock,  may  be 
about  850S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  .The  Lomitz 
peak,  to  which  he  next  proceeded,  is,  as  he  fays,  the  highdt 
of  the  whole  Carpathian  chain,  and  placed  towards  its  centre  ; 
but  he  afterwards  exprefles  a doubt,  whether  it  be  not  ri- 
valled, if  not  exceeded,  by  the  Krivan,  lituated  more  to- 
wards the  weft,  200  45' of  E.  long,  from  London.  He 
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attained  the  fummi't  of  Lomnitz  with  fome  difficulty,  and 
computed  it  to  be  8640  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  or 
not  much  above  half  the  height  of  M.  Blanc,  or  M.  Rofa. 
He  found  it  compofed  of  grey  granite  hke  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  ; but  with  a fmall  mixture  of  a greenifh  black,  earthy 
fubttance  ; neverthelefs,  the  vegetation  confided  of  little  ex- 
cept a few  lichens.  Thtfe  peaks  are  ftldom  vifited  except 
by  the  hunters  of  the  chamois,  and  fome  idle  adventurers, 
who  fearch  for  gold  and  precious  ftones  The  marmot  alfo 
appeared  ; but  our  intelligent  traveller  den.es  that  the  ibex, 
or  rock  goat  of  the  Swifs  Alps,  is  f und  in  the  Carpathian 
heights.  The  Krivan  he  afterwards  afcended  with  more 
eafe,  but  found  it  inferior  in  height  to  the  Lomnitz,  being 
8343  feet  above  the  fea.  It  is  probable  that  fummits  ot 
greater  elevation  arife  in  the  eallern  part  of  the  chain  ; but 
there  are  no  glaciers  nor  other  tokens  of  the  eternal  winter  of 
great  altitude. 

Dr.  Townfon  gives  us  a curious  account  of  a Carpathian 
“ Kofchar,”  and  its  inhabitants.  This  is  a fmall  wooden 
hut  in  the  midft  of  a wood,  built  in  the  Mvedifh  manner  ; 
that  is,  with  balks,  whofe  ends  are  let  into  one  another, 
fomething  in  the  manner  of  what  carpenters  call  dove-tail 
work  ; it  was  only  about  fix  yards  long,  and  three  broad  ; 
and  divided  into  two  apa-tmenfs,  but  by  no  means  weather- 
tight.  In  the  fird  apartment  the  head-fhepherd,  who  is 
only  a poor  common  peafant,  lives,  and  makes  the  cheefe  ; 
the  other  is  the  magazine,  where  it  is  kept  till  it  is  fent  to 
Kef  mark,  which  is  every  week.  The  bufinefs  of  the  dairy 
is  very  fimple  : the  (beep  are  driven  home  thrice  a day  to  be 
milked  ; and  each  milking  is  immediately  made  into  cheefe, 
for  they  make  no  butter.  The  rennet  is  poured  upon  the 
milk  while  it  is  warm,  which  is  foon  after  beaten  together, 
and  prefently  the  head-diepherd  gropes  together  with  both 
his  hands  all  the  curds.  This  bulinefs  appeared  to  be 
difficult,  and  laded  near  half  an  hour : the  curds  then 
form  one  great  mafs,  and  are  taken  out  together,  put  into 
a cloth,  and  hung  up  ; but  no  preffure  is  ufed.  The  whey 
which  remains  is  boiled,  and  acquires  fome  confidence,  and 
this  forms  the  food  of  the  Ihepherds,  and  their  only  food 
for  the  whole  feafon  ; they  have  not  even  bread.  After 
the  ffiepherd  and  his  men  had  eaten  their  fupper,  the  men, 
of  whom  there  are  four  or  five,  left  the  hut,  and  went  to 
deep  under  iheds  around  the  fold.  In  the  night  the  head- 
fhepherd  got  up  two  or  three  times  and  hollowed  to  his 
men,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  upon  the  watch  ; and 
they  always  anfwered,  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  were  atten- 
tive to  their  duty.  Great  vigilance  is  requifite  againft  the 
wolves,  and  with  all  their  precautions  thefe  animals  had 
carried  off  their  ffieep  this  fummer. 

The  Carpathian  ridge  occafionally  branches  towards  the 
north  and  fouth  ; in  the  former  direction  the  mod  remark- 
able are  the  hills  on  the  well  of  Silefia,  thofe  which  adjoin 
to  the  fait  mines  of  Wieliczka,  a few  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Cracow  in  Poland,  and  thofe  which  extend  through  part  of 
Buckovina.  Toward  the  fouth  a branch  ftretches  from 
the  centre  of  the  chain  towards  Tokay  ; and  there 
aie  other  branches  not  accurately  defined,  which  defcend  in 
the  fame  direftion  from  the  eallern  circuit.  Pinkerton’s 
Mod.  Geog.  vol.  i. 

Carpathian  Sea,  a part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
the  fouth-well  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  between  this  and  the 
ifiand  of  Candia.  It  derives  its  name  from  Carpathos,  an 
ifland  whofe  coafts  it  battles.  This  fea  has  acquired  cele- 
brity from  having  been  mentioned  by  Horace,  Ovid.  Pro- 
pertius, and  Juvenal. 

CARPATHOS,  or  Carpathus,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
now  Scarpapto,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lituate 
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between  the  ifle  of  Crete  or  Candia,  to  the  fouth-weft, 
and  the  ifle  of  Rhodes  to  the  north-eaft.  Strabo  fays  that 
it  contained  four  towns,  one  of  which  was  called  Nifyros ; 
Scylax  affigns  it  only  three,  and  Ptolemy  one,  called  Pofi- 
dium.  It  was  long  and  ftrait,  and,  according  to  Scylax, 
100  ftadia  in  length  from  nearly  the  fouth  to  the  north, 
Strabo  fays,  that  its  circuit  was  200  ftadia.  This  ifland 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  fome  foldiers  of  Minos,  the  firfl: 
of  the  Greeks  who  poffeffed  the  empire  of  the  fea.  Many 
generations  after  his  time,  Jolcos,  the  fon  of  Demoleon, 
an  Argiarr,  planted  here  a colony.  Homer  calls  it  Crapa- 
thos.  It  was  alfo  called  Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns, 
Heptapolis,  from  its  feven  towns,  arid  Pullenia,  after  the 
fon  of  Titan,  the  firlt  poffeffor  of  this  ifland. 

Carpathos,  a town  in  the  above  ifland,  which  was  a 
metropolitan  fee. 

Carpathos,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  country  of  Peru,  and  jurifdiftion  of  Guamalies  ; moft 
of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers,  and  employed  in  manufac- 
turing bays,  ferges,  and  other  (luffs. 

CARPE  de  Mer,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  the 
.common  wraffe,  lalrus  tinea,  is  known  in  fome  of  the  mari- 
time parts  of  France  ; called  alio  lalre  vielle. 

CARPELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Carmania,  very  near  to  the  pro- 
montory Armofum,  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  S.W.  of  it. 

CARPENTANOS  Montes,  in  Geography,  a chain  of 
Spanifli  mountains,  extending  from  near  Soria  on  the  N.E. 
and  purfuing  a S.W.  direction  towards  Portugal.  This 
cham  is  alfo  called  that  of  Urbia,  or  Guadarama. 

CARPENTARIA,  a large  bay  on  the  northern  coaft 
of  New  Holland,  difeovered  in  the  year  161S.  S.  lat.  io° 
20'.  E.  long.  13 o°  50'. 

CARPENTER,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  cut, 
fafhion,  and  join  timber  and  other,  wood  for  the  purpofes  of 
building.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  charpentier, 
which  lignifies  the  fame,  formed  of  charpente,  which  denotes 
timber  ; or  rather  from  the  Latin  carpentarius,  a maker  of 
carpenta , or  carriages. 

Carpenter,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  in  St.  Do- 
mingo to  a fpecies  of  wood  pecker,  probably  the  green  wood- 
pecker, or picus  viridis,  which  it  refembles  in  its  colour,  form, 
note,  and  habits  ; becaufe  it  hollows  and  injures  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  plum  trees,  which  it  fometimes  bores  through, 
and  the  cocoa-tree.  The  inhabitants  of  Cayenne  give  the 
name  “ Yellow  Carpenter”  to  the  yellow  wood-pecker,  the 
picus  exalbidus  of  Gmelin,  the  picus  Cayanenjis  alius  of  Brif- 
fon,  and  picus  Jlavicans  of  Latham. 

Carpenter’s  Work,  in  Architecture,  includes  the  framing, 
flooring,  roofing  ; the  foundation,  carcafe,  doors,  windows, 
&c.  In  the  menfuration  of  this  kind  of  work,  large  and 
plain  articles  are  ufually  meafured  by  the  fquare  foot  or 
yard,  &c. ; but  enriched  mouldings  and  fome  other  articles 
are  often  eftimated  by  running  or  lineal  meafure,  and  fome 
things  are  rated  by  the  piece.  In  meafuring  of  joijls,  it 
fhould  be  recolle&ed,  that  only  one  of  their  dimenfions  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  floor;  and  the  other  will  exceed  the 
length  of  the  room  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  5 of 
the  fame,  becaufe  each  end  is  let  into  the  wall  about  f of  its 
thicknefs.  No  dedu&ions  are  made  for  hearths,  on  account 
of  the  additional  trouble  and  wafte  of  materials.  Partitions 
are  meafured  from  wall  to  wall  for  one  dimenfion,  and  from 
floor  to  floor,  as  far  as  they  extend,  for  the  other  ; nor  is  any 
deduftion  made  for  door-ways,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
framing  them.  The  meafure  of  centering  for  cellars  is  found 
by  means  of  a Hiring  made  to  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the 
arch  for  the  breadth,  and  taking  the  length  of  the  cellar  for 
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the  length  ; but  in  groin-centering,  it  is  ufual  to  allow 
double  meafure,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  trouble. 
In  roofing,  the  length  of  the  houfc  in  the  infide,  together  with 
f of  the  thicknefs  of  one  gable,  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
length  ; and  the  breadth  is  equal  to  double  the  length  of  a 
firing  which  is  ilretched  from  the  ridge  down  the  rafter,  and 
along  the  eaves  board,  til!  it  meets  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Yar  fair-cafes,  take  the  breadth  of  all  the  fteps,  by  making 
a line  ply  c ofe  over  them,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
multiply  the  length  of  this  line  by  the  length  of  a (lep  for 
the  whole  area.  By  the  length  of  a Hep  is  meant  the  length  of 
the  front,  and  the  returns  at  the  two  ends;  and  by  the  breadth 
is  to  be  underftood  the  girt  of  its  two  upper  furfaces,  or  the 
tread  andrifer.  For  the  balujlrade , take  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hand-rail,  and  girt  over  its  end  till  it  meet 
the  top  of  the  newel-poll,  for  the  length  ; and  twice  the 
length  of  the  balufter  upon  the  landing,  with  the  girt  of  the 
hand-rail,  for  the  breadth.  For  ivainfcotting,  take  the  com- 
pos of  the  room  for  the  length  ; and  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  making  the  firing  ply  clofe  into  all  the 
mouldings,  for  the  breadth.  Out  of  this  muff  be  made  deduc- 
tions for  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  &c.  ; but  workmanfhip 
is  counted  for  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
trouble.  For  doors,  it  is  ufual  to  allow  for  their  thicknefs, 
by  adding  it  to  both  the  dimenfions  of  length  and  breadth, 
and  then  multiply  them  together  for  the  area.  If  the 
door  be  pannelled  on  both  fides,  take  double  its  meafure  for 
the  workmanfhip  ; but  if  one  llde  only  be  pannelled,  take  the 
area  and  its  half  for  the  workmanfhip.  For  the  furrounding 
architrave,  girt  it  about  the  outermoft  part  for  its  length  ; 
and  meafure  over  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  feen  when  the  door 
is  open,  for  the  breadth.  Window  flutters,  bafes,  &c.  are 
meafured  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  meafuring  by  roofing 
for  workmanfhip  alone,  all  holes  for  chimney-fhafts  and  fky- 
lights  are  generally  deduced.  But  in  meafuring  for  work 
and  maferials,  they  commonly  meafure  in  ail  iky-lights, 
luthern-lights,  and  holes  for  the  chimney-fhafts,  on  account 
of  their  trouble  and  wafle  of  materials.  Artificers  meafure 
flooring,  partitioning,  roofing,  tiling,  & c.  by  the  fquare  of 
ioo  feet.  See  Measure  and  Carpentry. 

Carpenters,  Company  of . See  Company. 

Carpenter’s  "Joint  rule.  See  Rule. 

Carpenter,  Ship,  a perfon  employed  in  the  docks,  in  the 
conllruftion  and  repairing  of  veffels. 

Carpenter  of  a fldp,  is  an  officer  at  fea,  whofe  bufintfs 
is  to  have  things  in  readinefs  for  keeping  the  veffels  in  repair  ; 
and  to  attend  the  flopping  of  leaks,  filling  of  malls  or  yards, 
alfo  caulking,  careening,  breaming,  and  the  like.  He  is  to 
watch  the  timber  of  the  veffcl  that  it  does  not  rot,  confuit 
frequently  with  other  officers  on  the  Hate  of  the  malts,  yards, 
&c.  and  in  time  of  battle  he  is  to  have  plugs,  tompions,  and 
planks  ready,  for  repairing  breaches  made  by  the  enemy’s 
cannon. 

Tne  carpenter  has  a mate  under  him,  and  a crew  or  gang 
to  command  on  neceffary  occafions. 

CARPENTORAC TE  Minoru m,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, now  Carpentras,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  N.E. 
of  Avenio,  feated  upon  an  eminence  near  the  river  Aufonius. 
It  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  reckoned  it  among  the  Latin 
cities  ; and  the  R >mans  fixed  in  it  a colony,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csefar.  It  belonged  to  the  Memnicians,  and 
had  a triumphal  arch,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredted 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Cn.  Domitius 
gEnobarbus  over  the  Allobroges  and  Auvernates,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Sorgue  and  the  Rhone,  about  leagues 
from  this  city. 

CARPENTRAS,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of 
Vol.  VI. 


France,  in  the  county  of  Venaiffiu,  on  the  river  Aufon,  or 
chief  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  Vaudufe.  It 
was,  before  the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  11  ill  ex- 
hibits  many  velliges  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  north 
part  of  it  contains  4,784,  and  the  fouth  3,705  inhabitants  * 
the  north  canton  has  9,300,  and  the  fouth  11,146  inhabit- 
ants. The  extent  of  its  Ur, itory  comprehends  200  kilio- 
metres,  and  S communes,  5 in  the  northern,  and  3 in  the 
louthern  part.  It  is  dillant  12  miles  N.E.  from  Avignon. 
N.  lat  440  4'.  E.  long.  50  6'. 

CARPENTRY,  ill  Civil  Architecture.  The  art  of  car- 
pentry is,  in  general  terms,  the  art  of  employing  timber  in 
the  conllru&ion  of  edifices.  This  is  an  art  of  the  moll  ge- 
neral and  important  ufe,  and  of  the  higheft  antiquity  ; from 
the  rude  and  folitary  cabin  to  the  rich  and  peopled  city,  in 
the  earlieft  dawnings  and  the  brightell  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion, wherever  nature  has  prefented  to  man  her  forefis,  the 
building  art  has  found  in  them  a material  of  univerfal  appli- 
cation, commodious  and  economical.  Carpentry  is  alio  in- 
tv refting  to  the  fine  arts,  as  its  forms  and  operations  have 
been  the  model  of  Grecian  architecture,  which  has  decorated 
and  improved,  but  never  renounced,  its  original  type  in 
wooden  building.  See  the  articles  Building  and  Civil 
Architecture. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  this  art  our  information 
is  fhort  and  fcanty.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  the  only  writers 
upon  the  building  arts  whofe  works  have  reached  modern 
times,  confine  their  obfervations  upon  carpentry  chiefly  to 
the  choice  and  felling  of  timber  ; and  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  ancient  buildings  preferve  no  fpecimens  of  an  art 
which  is  not  calculated  to  refill  the  injuries  of  time  and  the 
violences  of  rapine. 

The  remains  of  Egyptian  architefture  prefent,  perhaps, 
the  only  example  of  a complete  fyllcm  of  building  without 
the  Lfe  of  timber,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  arches  and  vaults 
were  unknown  ; for  many  Roman  edifices,  fuch  as  the 
Pantheon,  Temple  of  Peace,  &c.  might  be  quoted,  which, 
by  means  of  vaults,  are  independent  of  carpentry.  In  the 
Egyptian  conftrudlion,  however,  flat  roofs  of  maffy  llone 
were  ufed,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  fupport  by  thick-fet 
avenues  of  columns,  arranged  at  fmall  equal  diftances  over  the 
whole  area.  This  form,  though  fufficiently  ftriking  and 
pi&urefque,  was  of  courfe  incommodious,  and  only  adapted 
to  a dry  climate.  A pediment  roof,  therefore,  was  the  fir (l 
effort  of  conflrudlive  carpentry  ; this  anfwered  the  purpofe  of 
an  efledlual  fhelter,  by  throwing  off  the'  humidity  of' the 
Ikies  ; at  the  fame  time,  the  rafters,  in  connexion  with  the 
tranfverfe  beams  of  the  ceiling,  formed  a trufs  which  would 
be  gradually  improved,  and  thus  give  the  means  of  covering 
a wide  fpace,  without  any  other  fupport  than  the  external 
walls. 

The  invention  of  pediment  roofs  leads  us  naturally  to 
Greece,  where  this  member  was  an  effential  part  of  archi- 
tecture. Bolides  forming  roofs,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
ufed  carpentry  in  the  framing  of  floors,  and  for  rullic  build- 
ings and  other  pnrpofes.  But  in  a warm  climate,  abounding 
with  Hone  and  marble,  it  is  not  probable,  that  wood  was  much 
ufed  in  the  internal  finifhing  of  any  edifices,  except  forthofe 
objects  wherein  lightnefs  and  tenacity  are  effential  qualities, 
as  doors  ; though  there  are  fome  remains  of  marble  doors. 
Mufcum  Worfleyanum. 

This  was  lefs  the  cafe  in  Rome.  The  Romans  feem  to 
have  ufed  wood  for  nearly  all  the  pnrpofes  of  carpentry  that 
the  moderns  are  acquainted  with.  The  roofs  of  buildings, 
the  architraves,  where  they  were  very  long,  as  in  the  Tufcan 
temples  and  other  cafes,  the  framing  of  floors,  were  all  of  this 
material.  They  alfo  formed  arches  of  flight  timber  grating 
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for  ft  uccoing;  they  Bad  wooden  cornices,  and  the  ftone  feats  of 
theatres  were  covered  with  boarding.  Vitruvius,  1.  4. 1.  7.  &c. 
Wealforead  of  confiderable  buildings, asamphitheatres, being 
erefted  of  wood  ; fuch  was  that  built  by  Augivftus  to  exhi- 
bit the  ftiows  cn  account  of  the  vi&ory  of  A&ium,  and 
many  others,  at  Rome  and  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  beams  of  the  roof  were  generally  left 
uncovered  by  a ceiling  ; and  fometimes,  in  magnificent 
buildings-,  encrufted  with  bronze,  and  even  gilded  as  in  the 
baiilica  of  St.  Peter,  erefted  by  Conftantine. 

In  the  colder  countries  of  Europe,  wood  was  more  plen- 
tifully ufed,  particularly  in  the  interior  works  ; and  in  the 
middle  ages- the  art  of  carpentry  partook  of  the  bold  and 
Ikilfu!  conftrudtion  exhibited  in  that  ftyle  of  building  com- 
monly called  gothic  ; of  this  the  high  pitched  weighty  roofs 
and  lofty  fpires  of  the  great  cathedrals  afford  many  tirikmg 
in  fiances.  _ 

I11  more  modern  times  carpentry  ftill  improved.  i he 
wooden  bridges  of  Palladio  are  examples  of  admirable  con- 
(I  ruffian.  Some  French  artiils  too  have  given  eminent  in- 
ilances  of  ingenious  carpentry,  as  Philibert  Delorme  in  his 
method  of  con  Hr  acting  wooden  do-mes  ; and  Moulineau  in 
his,  which  was  executed  at  the  Halle  du  Bled,  at  Paris,  and 
various  centres  for  large  ftone  arches  by  Perronet,  Plupeau, 
&c.  In  England  the  timber  work  of  the  dome  and  fcaffold- 
ing  of  St.  PauPs,  and,  in  later  times,  many  examples  of 
centres,  bridges  and  roofs  may  be  cited'  as  models  of  fcientific 
carpentry  ; while  in  accuracy  of  execution,  celerity  and 
neatnefs  of  finifhing,  our  workmen  are  unequalled.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
wood  is  almoft  the  only  material  ufed  for  building  ; and  of 
courfe  the  natives  mult  have  confiderable  practical  Ikill  in 
carpentry. 

The  art  of  employing  timber  in  building  is  divided  into 
two  grand  branches  : carpentry  and  joinery.  The  firlt 
includes  the  larger  and  rougher  kinds  of  work,  and  that  part 
which  is  material  to  the  conftru&ion  and  liability  of  an  edi- 
fice ; and,  generally,  all  the  work  wherein  the  timber  is  va- 
lued by  the  cubical  foot.  Joinery,  which  is  called  by  the 
French,  menuiferie,  from  the  menus  bois,  or  fmall  wood  em- 
ployed in  that  art,  includes  all  the  interior  finilhing  and  or- 
namental wood-work,  and  is  valued  by  the  fuperficial  foot. 

In  this  article  we  (hall  treat  of  the  conftruftive  part,  or 
carpentry,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  leaving  what  refpefts  the  ma- 
terial and  belongs  to  architedlure  in  general,  as  the  choice  of 
trees,  the  ftrength  of  timber,  &c.  to  the  article  Ti mb er. 
We  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  the  material  arrived  in  the  car- 
penter’s yard,  and  in  the  Hate  of  whole  or  fquared  timber. 
The  operations  it  undergoes  from  this  period  to  its  final  em- 
ployment in  a building  may  be  claffed  under  two  general 
heads,  thofe  which  relate  to  individual  pieces,  and  thofe 
which  relate  to  their  connexion  with  others.  Under  the 
firlt  head  are  the  operations  of  the  pit  faw,  too  generally 
know  n to  need  defeription,  by  which  the  whole  timber  is  di- 
vided and  reduced  to  the  required  fcantlings  ; this  term,  from 
the  French,  cehanti/lon,  means  dimenfions,  relative  to  breadth 
and  thicknefs  without  refpefting  length  : — Planing,  which 
is  giving  a fmooth  face  to  wood  by  means  of  a familiar  in- 
ftrument  called  a plane,  coniiilingof  a chifel  fixed  in  a frame, 
ferving  as  a handle,  by  which  the  workman  moves  it  along 
over  the  furface  of  the  timber,  (having  off  its  inequalities  : 
timber  thus  prepared  is  faid  to  be  wrought  : — Mouldings 
of  various  forms,  and  performed  with  particular  planes 
or  chifels: — Rebating,  which  confifts  in  diminifhing  the  width 
of  a fquare,  or  redlangular  piece  of  timber,  for  a certain 
depth  on  one  edge,  thus  taking  off  a redtangle  of  the  whole 
width,  and  lefs  than  the  depth  of  the  original  piece ; this 


method  is  particularly  ufed  in  door-cafes,  and  the  frames  of 
cafement  windows,  the  relate  forming  a kind  of  ledge  for 
the  door  or  cafement  to  flop  again!!  :■ — Grooving  or  plowing, 
in  which  a narrow  channel  is  excavated  out  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  timber  : the  groove  is  either  fquare,  forming  an- 
equal  fedlion  in  the  whole  depth,  or  wider  at  bottom  than 
at  top,  which  is  called  a dovetail  groove.  Timber  may  alfo 
be  funk  where  the  piece  is  formed  liken  wedge,  or  rounded 
or  bevilled  in  various  (hapes*  which  means  when  the  feflion 
forms  a figure  without  right  angles. 

We  now  come  to  the  fecond  and  mod  important  head  of 
the  operations  by  which  timbers  are  connefled  together. 
Thefe  are  generally  fpeaking,  by  mortife  and  tenon , the  firft 
an  excavation,  and  the  fecond  a projection,  adapted  to  it;  or 
by  wooden  pins  or  nails,  fpikes,  ferews,  bolts,  (traps,  and  other 
faltenings  of  metal,  or  by  glue,  though  this  lait  is  fcarcely 
ufed  except  in  joinery. 

The  following  is  a defeription  of  the  moft  general  and  ufe— 
fill  methods  of  joining  timbers.  Firft,  by  Ample  tenon  and 
mortife,  as  when  joifts  are  framed  into  trimmers,  the  molt 
ufual  method  is  to  make  the  tenons  in  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  trimmer  with  a plain  (houlder;  fee  Jig,  1. 
Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture , which  reprefents  a fedtion  of 
the  trimmer,  and  a part  of  the  joift,  framed  in  a longitudinal 
direction.  But  when  binding-joifts  are  framed  into  girders, 
as  the  binding-joilt  has  to  fupport  the  bridging-joifts,  and'- 
thefe  the  floor,  the  belt  method,  in  order  to  give  ttrength  to^ 
the  tenon,  is  to  make  a reft  of  a Ihort  length  under  the  te- 
non, with  a (Toping  (houlder  above,  extending  in  a line  from- 
the  extremity  of  the  reft  to  the  perpendicular  of  the  fquare 
(houlder  below  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  binding- joift.  See 
Jig.  2.  Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture.  No.  1.  reprelents  a fec- 
tion  of  the  girder  through  the  mortifes  ; Nos.  j and  3 part 
of  the  joifts  in  a longitudinal  direction.. 

When  a piece  of  timber  is  to  be  framed  between  two  pa- 
rallel pieces  which  are  quite  immoveable,  the  true  method,  in- 
order  to  make  clofe  work,  is  to  make  the  extremity  of  the 
tenon  and  the  bottom  of  the  mortife,  at  one  end,  in  the  arch 
of  a circle,  having  its  centre  in  one  edge  of  the  mortife,  and; 
the  extremity  of  the  tenon,  and  the  bottom  of  the  mortife  at 
the  other  end,  in  a concentric  arch  from  the  fame  centre.  As 
the  mortife  at  this  end  muft  be  much  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  tenon,  there  will  be  a large  part  of  the  mortife  ftill 
open,  which  may  afterwards  be  filled  up.  Inftead  of  the 
bottom  of  the  mortife  here  being  formed  in  the  arch  of  a 
circle,  it  may  be  cut  quite  parallel  to  the  edge  to  the  deepeft 
part,  as  it  will  not  impede  the  tranfverfe  piece  in  going  to 
its  place.  This  mode  of  framing  is  much  ufed  in  ceiling, 
joilting  for  double  floors  : the  long  mortifes  cut  in  this  man- 
ner are  called  chafe  mortifes.  In  forming  the  tenon  and 
mortife,  at  the  end  where  the  centre  is  placed,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  the  mortife  and  tenon  Ihould  be  fo  deep  as  to  form 
an  entire  quadrant ; in  this  cafe  the  bottom  may  be  quite 
parallel,  and  only  the  further  edge  oppofite  the  centre  made 
circular.  P/g.$.  Plate  LXII.  of  Architedure  reprefents  a 
piece  of  framing,  in  the  manner  above  defevibed,  A B,  the 
bottom  of  the  mortife,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tenon 
deferibed  from  the  centre  C ; D E the  running,  or 
chafed  mortife,  which  muft  be  quite  free  from  the  circum- 
ference deicribed  by  the  point  D,  whether  the  extremity 
be  in  the  circumference,  or  in  a tangent,  D F,  parallel  to 
G E. 

The  manner  of  reprefenting  the  tenon  and  mortife  at 
the  end  on  which  the  centre  is  placed,  when  the  mortife  is 
made  of  a lefs  depth  than  the  breadth  of  the  tenon,  is  (hewn 
at  the  other  end. 

When  a tranfverfe  piece  is  to  be  framed  between  two  pa- 
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rallel  joifts,  of  wlrch  their  vertical  furfaces  are  oblique  to 
each  other,  the  upper  edge  of  the  tranfverfe  piece  is  turned 
downwards  upon  the  top  of  the  joitls,  and  marked  at  the  in- 
terval or  clear ; it  is  then  turned  upwards  into  the  potition 
in  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  the  mark  at  one  end  is  brought 
into  a right  line  with  the  vertical  furface  of  the  joift,  and  a 
line  is  drawn  by  the  edge  of  a rule  or  ftraight  edge  placed 
vertically  in  the  plan'e  of  the  joift  and  the  tranfverfe  piece; 
this  line  marks  the  (boulder  of  the  tenon.  The  other  end  is 
-drawn  in  the  fame  manner.  This  mode  of  framing  a tranf- 
verfe joilf  between  two  parallel  joifts  is  called  by  workmen 
tumbling-in-joifts.  The  manner  of  tumbling  in  a joift  is  ex- 
hibited at  Jig.  4.  Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture.  A and  A are 
fedtions-of  the  parallel  joilf  s,  CDEF  the  tranfverfe  joift,  or 
the  piece  tumbled  in,  G H the  ftraight  edge  placed  for 
drawing  the  Ihouldcr  C F. 

A piece  of  timber  may  be  joined  at  right  angles  to  another 
in  the  manner  of  Jig.  3.  Plate  LXI.  of  Architecture,  which  is 
a longitudinal  fedlion  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  both 
pieces.  A mortife  is  cut  in  the  one  piece  to  the  breadth  of 
the  piece  which  is  to  form  the  perpendicular  : the  edge  of 
the  tenon  is  cut  with  a dove-tail  notch,  fo  that  the  piece  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  and  a wedge  or  key  is  driven 
from  the  other  edge  of  the  tenon,  which  forces  it  quite  dole. 
One  inconvenience  ariiing  from  the  dove-tail  is,  that  if  the 
timber  of  which  it  is  made  be  not  quite  dry,  the  tenon  will 
ftirink  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  therefore  the  perpen- 
dicular piece  will  be  liable  to  be  drawn  to  a certain  degree. 
To  remedy  this  defedl,  inftead  of  the  edge  of  the  tenon  being 
cut  dove-tail  ways,  it  may  be  notched,  as  is  to  be  feen  in 
Jig.  4.  No.  x.  No.  2.  lltews  another  view  of  the.  perpendicu- 
lar piece  with  the  wedge. 

Another  method  of  fixing  one  piece  of  timber  perpendicu- 
lar to  another,  is  to  mortife  the  piece  forming  the  hafe  not 
quite  through,  enlarging  the  edges  towards  the  bottom,  and 
making  the  tenon  of  the  perpendicular  piece  to  fit  the  upper 
part  of  the  mortife.  Two  wedges  are  then  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tenon  ; where  the  perpendicular  piece  is  driven, 
the  wedges  will  be  refilled  by  the  bottom,  which  will  fplit 
the  ends  of  the  tenon,  and  fill  up  the  mortife  to  the  breadth 
at  the  widelt  place.  This  mode^of  fixing  one  piece  at  right 
angles  to  another  is  called  fox-tail  wedging.  By  this  me- 
thod, fo  long  as  the  wedges  are  kept  from  flipping,  the  one 
piece  can  never  be  drawn  from  the  other,  without  breaking 
the  tenon.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  tenon  in  breadth  ftill 
more  towards  its  extremity,  two  other  fmaller  wedges  may 
be  put  in,  of  which  their  ends  do  not  reach  quite  fo  far  as 
thofe  of  the  other  two,  which,  when  partly  driven,  the  fmall 
wedges  will  then  begin  to  widen  the  end  of  the  tenon  likewife, 
and  make  it  fill  the  mortife  completely  at  the  bottom.  Fig.  5, 
No.  1.  fhews  the  edge  of  the  piece  on  which  the  mortife  is 
cut.  Fox-tail  wedging  is  chiefly  ufed  where  the  pieces  to  be 
put  together  are  fmall,  and  then  the  wedges  are  frequently 
driven  in  with  glue  ; when  the  pieces  to  be  joined  are  large, 
the  former  method  is  generally  praftifed. 

The  fixing  beams  to  wall-plates  is  called  cocking  or  cog- 
ging. When  a beam  is  to  connedl  two  wall-plates,  in  order 
to  bind  the  fides  of  the  building  together,  one  method  is  to 
cut  the  end  of  the  beam  in  the  form  of  a dove-tail,  and  to 
make  a correfponding  notch  in  the  wall-plate  to  receive  it,  as 
is  (hewn  in  Jig.  6.  No.  1.  No.  2.  is  a tranfverfe  fedlion  at  the 
neck  of  the  dove-tail.  Fig.  7.  fhews  the  fame  thing,  with  a 
fmall  variation  in  the  form  of  the  dove-tail,  fitted  obliquely 
to  the  other  piece.  But  when  the  timber  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficienti'y  feafoned,  and  when  it  begins  to  dry,  the  perpendicu- 
lar piece  may  ealily  be  drawn  from  the  other,  to  a certain 
degree.  Therefore,  if  the  fides  of  the  building  ate  affedled 
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by  lateral  prefiure,  this  mode  o-f  fixing  the  due  piece  to  the 
other  will  not  prevent  the  walls  from  coming  nearer  together, 
or  expanding.  The  mod  effedlual  method  of  preventing 
this  is  Ihewn  at  fig.  8.  No.  x.  where  a fmall  notch  is  cut  out 
of  the  beam,  .and  the  contrary  parts,  viz.  a double  notch,  cut 
in  the  wall-plate  to  receive  it.  No.  1.  the  beam  Ihewn  lon- 
gitudinally upon  a tranfverfe  fedlion  of  the  wah-plate/; 
No.  2.  the  upper  face  of  the  wall-plate.  The  beft  method 
of  connecting  any  number  of  pofts  with  crofs-bearris  depends 
upon  this  principle.  Fig.  9.  No.  t.  fhews  a tranfverfe  lec- 
tion cf  a poll  with  two  beams  longitudinally  bolted  to  it,  m 
the  manner  of  cogging  beams  to  wall-plates:  No.  2.  a p?,rt 
-of  one  of  the  beams,  {hewing  the  notches.  The  ftrongeft 
method  of  fixing  the  purlins  of  a roof  to  the  rafters  alfo 
depends  upon  the  fame  principle.  Fig..  10.  No.  1.  is  a fec- 
tion  of  the  rafter,  with  the  purlin  longitudinally  drawn  ; 
No.  2.  the  upper  edge  of  the  rafter ; No.  3.  the  under  tide 
of  the  purlin,  (hewing  the  notch. 

The  method  of  joining  timber  laterally,  by  means  of  keys 
and  dove-tails,  is  ingenious,  and  not  generally  known  ; it  will 
be  neceflary  to  exhibit  and  deferibe  the  manner  of  doing  it 
Fig.  1 . Plate  LXI.  of  Architecture  ,No.  x . is  a longitudinal  fedlion 
of  two  pieces  joined  in  this  manner,  with  the  dove-tail  pieces 
and  the  wedge  or  key,  by  means  of  which  they  are  forced 
again  ft  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  fixed,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  one  prefs  harder  to  the  other,  the  interior  angle  of 
the  dove-tails  is  greater  than  the  exterior  one,  formed  upon 
the  pieces  to  be  joined;  No.  2.  is  a tranfverfe  view  of  the 
Xnortife,  exhibiting  the  ends  of  the  dove-tails  and  keys. 
Fig.  2.  is  the  fame  method,  applied  in  joining  parallel  pieces 
not  touching  each  other  together,  which  is  plain  to  infped- 
tion. 

The  modes  in  which  beams  are  lengthened  are  of  infinite 
variety  ; fome  of  the  mod  approved  forms  are  as  follow. 
A beam  may  be  continued  to  any  extenfion  by  building  it  in 
three  thicknefles;  fee  Jig.  1.  Plate  LX.  of  Architecture.  It  may 
alfo  be  done  by  fplicing  one  to  the  end  of  another,  called 
by  carpenters  fcarfing,  which  is  of  various  forms,  as  in  jigures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  When  a beam  is  to  he  lengthened, 
as  in  Jig.  i.  and  3.  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  joints  clofe 
when  the  pieces  compofing  it  are  very  large,  and  hence  they 
are  feldom  ufed  but  for  very  fmall  pieces,  which  may  be  glued 
together.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  in  large  works,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  lefs  dependent  on  the  bolts  ; and  to  pre- 
vent every  poffibility  of  the  one  being  drawn  away  from  the 
other,  is  to  indent  them  together,  called  tabling,  as  in  figures 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  to  leave  a fmall  fpace  at  the  end  or 
meeting  of  each  table  for  a wedge.  In  the  operation  of 
joining  timbers  in  this  manner,  the  pieces  are  laid  fo  as  to 
bring  the  joint  as  clofe  as  poffible,  the  wedge  is  then  driven 
while  another  perfon  llrikes  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
pieces  with  a large  hammer  or  mallet,  which  will  bring  the 
joint  quite  clofe,  if  they  have  been  well  fitted  together  pre- 
vioufiy  to  the  operation  ; ot  thefe  two  forms,  figures  3,  6,  and 
7 ought  to  have  the  preference,  as  the  faces  of  the  tables  are 
parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  which  will  make  them  re- 
fill any  longitudinal  ftrain  with  a much  greater  force  ; but  as 
a difadvantage  arifes  from  this  form,  that  more  than  half  the 
wood  is  cut  quite  through  at  the  two  ends  of  the  joints,  it 
has  been  found  neceflary  to  fix  plates  of  iron  acrofs  them,  as 
are  (hewn.  However,  there  is  lefs  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  tearing  of  the  fibres,  by  being  drawn  in  a direction  of 
their  length,  than  from  the  bending  of  the  bolts, 

Fig.  6.  is  a fcarfe  with  feveral  tablings ; in  this  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  wedges  in  the  two  extreme  mortifes  are 
only  effedlive.  A wedge  in  the  middle  would  tend  to  force 
the  joints  open,  and  therefore  the  other  two  fhould  only  be 
4 K 2 fixed. 
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fixed.  Long  fcarfings  add  to  the  {Length  ; but  to  increafe 
the  number  of  tables  more  than  two,  is,  it  is  thought,  rather 
difhdvantagcous,  as  it  (hortens  its  fibres,  and  consequently 
makes  their  refinance  lefs.  Fig.  7.  is  an  excellent  method 
of  fcarfing  in  two  pieces,  each  piece  being  tabled  together, 
as  in  Jig.  5.  It  has  been  thought  by  Tome  that  tabling 
fcarfings  k fie  11  the  fediion  of  refiftance  more  than  is  neccf- 
fary  and  for  this  purpofe  they  prefer  Jig.  8.  with  an  obi  que 
fcarf,  where  the  keys  are  let  1 alf  into  the  one  and  half  into 
the  other:  but  in  this  mode,  as  a draught  mud  be  left  for  the 
keys,  they  will  be  apt  to  be  turned  round  in  the  driving, 
and  therefore  will  have  ltfs  effeft  in  keeping  the  pieces  toge- 
ther. Fig.  9.  is  a mode  of  fcarfing  a beam  by  tabling  the 
pieces  together ; No.  x.  and  2.  are  the  two  halves;  when 
bolted  together  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
ftraight,  as  is  {hewn  in  No.  6.  The  tables  are  made  in  the 
form  of  obtufe  angles,  with  a ridge  in  the  middle,  deprefied 
and  raifed  alternatily,  in  the  form  of  re-entering  and  fabent 
angles ; No.  3.  fedlion  acrofs  the  depreffed  part  ; No.  4. 
feefion  acrofs  the  raifed  part;  No.  5.  fedtion  of  the  beam 
when  bolted  together.  In  all  forms  of  fcarfing  whatever, 
every  butting  joint  ftiould  be  (trapped  acrofs  with  iron  on 
both  fides  ; this  will  in  a great  degree  prevent  the  bolts  from 
being  bent,  and  will  increafe  the  longitudinal  refiftance  at 
the  weakeit  fedtion.  If  a beam  is  to  be  fcarfed  and  tabled 
as  in  this  laft  mode,  the  utmoft  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
workmanfhip,  fo  that  all  the  butting-places  ought  to  be 
c'ofely  fitted  together. 

Connected  with  fcarfing  is  the  method  of  joining  timbers, 
which  may  either  be  endways,  fideways,  perpendicularly,  or 
obliquely.  When  two  pieces  of  timber  are  fo  joined  that 
the  common  feam  or  joint  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  of 
both  pieces,  then  the  joint  is  faid  to  be  butting,  and  is 
called  by  workmen  a butting  or  heading  joint.  When  two 
pieces  of  timber  are  joined  together,  fo  that  the  common 
feam  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  both  pieces,  this  then  may  be 
called  lateral  or  longitudinal  joining,  and  the  joint  may  be 
called  a longitudinal  joint,  as  it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  ; and  when  the  fibres  and  feam  of  the  one  piece  run  per- 
pendicular to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  this  mode  of  joining 
timbers  may  then  be  called  tranfverfe  joining,  and  the  joint 
may  be  called  a tranfverfe  or  perpendicular  joint.  Lafflv, 
when  the  fibres  of  the  one  piece  run  obliquely  to  thofe  of 
the  other,  this  is  called  oblique  joining,  and  the  joint  is  called 
an  oblique  joint. 

Butting  joints  for  many  purpofes  are  preferable  to  fcarf- 
ings,  particularly  in  fmall  work,  fuch  as  the  hand-rails  of 
Hairs. 

They  are  fixed  together  with  bolts,  having  a ferewed  nut 
at  each  end,  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  nuts  muff  be  quite 
round  and  the  other  fquare  ; the  round  one  muff  be  cut  in 
its  circumference  full  of  notches.  After  having  let  in  the 
bolt  perpendicularly  to  the  joint  in  both  pieces,  the  nuts  are 
funk  from  one  fide  acrofs  the  grain,  until  the  ends  of  the  belt 
may  be  able  to  pafs  the  interior  ferew  made  on  purpofe  to 
receive  the  exterior  one  ; the  fquare  nut  isfirft  put  in  and  the 
one  end  of  the  bolt  is  firmly  driven  into  the  bore  made  on 
puipofe  to  receive  it,  and  ferewed  to  the  nut.  The  other 
notched  nut  is  then  put  in,  and  the  bolt  in  its  place  ; the  one 
piece  may  be  turned  round  upon  the  other  until  the  joint  is 
clofe,  but  in  order  to  fecure  the  joint  from  turning  round,  two 
dowels  may  be  inferted  on  each  fide  of  the  bolt.  Drive  the 
one  piece  as  clofe  to  the  other  as  the  nut  will  permit.  Then 
by  means  of  a.  narrow  pointed  ferew-driver  and  mallet, 
the  nut  may  be  turned  round  until  the  joint  is  quite 
dofe. 

Fig.  > Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture  reprefents  the  meeting 
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of  a pair  of  rafters  and  the  king-port,  together  with  the  man. 
ner  of  [trapping  them.  T his  mede  of  foiming  a junction  by 
making  the  rafters  meet  each  other,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  joggle  head,  which  is  generally  made  to  the  king-poft, 
has  the  advantage  over  the  common  mode  with  a joggle- 
head.  exhibited  in  jig.  6.  Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture , as  the 
(In rinking  of  the  king-poll  at  the  joggle  will  allow  the  roof  to 
defeend,  and  confequently  put  it  out  of  fhape. 

One  method  of  {trapping  the  tie-beam  to  the  king-poft  is 
exhibited  at  jg.  7.  Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture.  The  mor- 
tife  of  the  ltrap  on  both  fides  is  made  oblong,  and  that 
through  the  king-poft  is  made  fomewhat  lower,  in  order  to 
gi  -e  the  wedges  a proper  draught.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
by  examining  No.  1 . which  reprefents  the  bottom  of  the  king- 
poft  with  part  of  the  tie-beam  ; No.  2.  is  a longitudinal  fec- 
tion  of  the  king  poll,  with  a tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the  beam, 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  is  {hewn  the  manner  of  fixing  the 
wedges,  with  the  form  of  the  wafhers,  which  are  neceff-ry  in 
preventing  the  llrap  on  each  fide  from  penetrating  into  the 
wood,  the  whole  force  of  the  fridfion  being  taken  away  from 
the  (traps  by  them.  Another  mode  of  fixing  the  tie-beam  to 
the  king-poft  is  by  a bolt,  as  exhibited'at  jg.  S.  Plate  LXII. 
of  Architecture.  No.  1.  {hews  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of 
the  king  poll  ; No.  2.  is  a vertical  fedlion  cutting  the  beam 
trau.fverfely  ; in  order  to  give  greater  fecurity,  there  are  two 
nuts,  one  let  in  from  the  face  of  the  beam  and  the  other  from 
the  edge.  Fig.  1.  Plate  LX  II  I.  of  Architecture  (hews  the 
meeting  of  a brace  and  {training-piece  under  a trufs  beam,  as 
the  brace  may  be  refolved  into  two  forces,  one  pulhing  in  a 
direction  of  the  beam,  that  is,  compreffing  the  {training  piece, 
and  the  otherteriding  to  break  it  tranfverfely,  the  end  of  the 
brace  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a fally,  or  bird’s  mouth,  as  it  is 
called  by  workmen.  Another  method  is  {hewn  at  jg.  2. 
Plate  LXIII.  of  Architecture.  This  mode  is  ufed  in  the  roof 
of  Greenwich  chapel.  See  the  figures  in  the  article  Roof.  It 
may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  this  abutment  is  not  of  the 
beft  kind ; the  fpace  left  for  the  brace  to  give  preffure  to  the 
draining-piece  is  much  too  fmall ; the  upper  part  (hould  not 
be  let  into  the  (training  or  trufs-beam,  this  prevents  the 
draining  piece  from  adting  with  its  full  force,  and  weakens 
the  trufs-beam. 

Fig.  J.  Plate  LXIII.  of  Architecture  (hews  the  method  of 
fecuring  a collar-beam,  at  one  extremity,  to  its  adjacent 
rafter,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  away  at  the  joint, 
a bolt  is  made  to  pafs  through  the  rafter  at  the  angle  of  their 
meeting. 

Beiides  what  has  already  been  {hewn  of  the  banging  of 
king-pofts  to  their  principal  rafters,  jg.  4.  Plate  LXIII.  of 
Architecture  is  another.  The  rafters  meet  each  other  as  in 
jg.  S'  Plate  LXII.  of  Architecture,  but  inflead  of  the  forked 
ilrap,  a bolt  is  here  ufed,  with  a fpreading  head,  fo  as  to  form 
a fhoulder  at  right  angles  to  the  rafters,  which  are  notched, 
in  order  to  receive  the  bolt.  This  alfo  prevents  the  rafters 
of  a roof  from  finking  in  the  middle.  Inftead  of  any  part 
being  of  wood,  the  whole  may  be  of  iron,  confiding  of  two 
parts,  connected  together  by  means  of  a fc-re^v,  which  will 
draw  the  tie-beam  higher  and  higher  at  pleafure  as  it  is 
turned  round.  No.  1.  part  of  the  king-poft  with  the  bolt ; 
Nos.  2.  and  3.  part  of  the  rafters ; No.  4.  view  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  rafters.  Various  forms  are  fometimes  adopted 
for  the  abutments  at  the  bottom  of  the  king-poft  ; for  the 
braces,  when  the  king-poft  is  not  fufficiently  broad  at  the 
bottom,  as  to  allow  the  abutting  (boulder  to  be  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  length  of  the  brace,  and  to  its  whole  breadth. 
Two  of  the  moft  approved  forms  are  exhibited  in  Jigures  5 
and  6.  Plate  LXIII.  of  Architecture.  Fig.  5 . {hews  the  form 
of  the  abutment,  when  the  part  which  makes  the  refiftance 
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in  the  dire&ion  of  the  king-pod  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Fig.  6.  (hews  the  form  of  the  abutment,  when  the  part  of  the 
fhoulders  which  makes  the  refiftance  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
brace  ; this  mode  is  better  than  the  former,  becaufe  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  comprefs  the  king-pod  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  7.  Plate  LXIII.  of  Architecture  reprefents  one  form  of 
the  heel  of  a principal  rafter,  with  the  focket  cut  in  the  end 
of  the  tie-beam  to  receive  it  ; but  as  the  fmall  part  cut  acrofs 
the  fibres  of  the  beam  is  fo  near  to  the  extremity,  and  as  this 
part  fuftains  the  whole  force  of  the  rafters,  in  drawing  the 
beam  in  a direction  ol  its  length,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  lorctd 
away.  To  prevent  this  in  feme  meafure,  a double  refiftance 
is  formed,  as  in  Jig.  8.  Plate  LXIII.  of  Architecture,  equally 
deep  into  the  beam  ; this  mode  gives  the  drength  of  the  in- 
tei  mediate  part  contained  between  the  two  abutments,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  end  refiitance,  which  is  ot  'tielf  equally  itrong 
with  that  reprelented  in  Jig.  7.  The  intermediate  part  in 
this  mode  being  cut  acrofs  the  fibres,  it  is  tafily  fplit  away. 
A more  effettua!  method  ot  forming  a double  refiftance  is 
fhewn  at  Jig.  9.  Plate  LXIII  ot  Architecture,  where  the  heel 
of  the  rafter  and  the  focket  is  cut  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the 
beam  ; the  tenon  forms  the  fecond  abutment,  being  removed 
farther  from  the  extremity.  No.  i.the  elevation  of  part  of 
the  rafter  wuth  part  of  the  beam  ; No.  2.  the  upper  edge  of 
the  beam,  firewing  the  mortife.  But  the  mod:  effeftual  mode 
of  forming  a refiitance  on  the  heel  ot  the  rafter  and  focket 
on  the  extremity  of  the  beam  is  that  reprefented  by  Jig  10. 
Plate  LXIil.  of  Architecture,  where  the  abutment  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  inner  part  of  the  heel,  which  leaves  a greater 
length  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  in  order  that  the  refiftance 
may  ft  ill  be  greater  than  what  is  given  by  the  wood.  A ftrap 
may  be  placed  round  the  extremity  of  the  rafter,  and  the  two 
ends  bolted  together  through  the  beam,  as  is  fhewn  by  this 
diagram  at  No.  1.  and  2. 

Fig.  11.  Plate  LXIII.  Architecture  reprefents  two  braces  of 
a roof  meeting  an  iron  king-poll,  which  is  only  a fmall 
rod  of  iron  fufficiently  ftrong  to  hang  up  the  middle  of  the 
beam,  and  to  receive  the  force  of  the  braces  by  the  weight  of 
the  middle  rafters.  The  ftrap  which  prevents  the  braces 
from  being  pufhed  downwards,  has  an  eye  through  each  fide, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  king-rod  is  formed  with  a crofs  equal 
in  length  to  the  thicknels  of  the  braces  ; this  crofs  is  per- 
forated in  its  length  to  receive  the  bolt. 

The  purpofes  for  which  wood  is  employed  in  modern 
buildings,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  England,  are  very  va- 
rious. It  is  ufed  to  form  the  frame  work  of  the  roof,  and  in 
laths  or  boarding,  to  fupport  the  covering  of  tiles,  dates,  &c. 
Long  pieces,  called  land  or  chain  timber,  are  laid  in  the 
wralls  to  (Lengthen  and  bind  them  together:  other  flat 
pieces,  called  plates'  or  -wall plates,  are  placed  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  girders,  joilts,  and  other  timbers,  which  form 
the  framing  of  the  floors,  and  afford  them  a level  bed.  Pies 
are  placed  acrofs  the  building  to  aftiil  in  keeping  the  oppo- 
fite  walls  in  their  fituation,  and  counteradt  the  lateral  pref- 
fure  of  the  roof,  and  diagonal  ties  at  the  angles.  Lintels 
are  laid  over  the  apertures  of  doors  or  windows  to  fupport 
the  incumbent  w'alls.  The  floors  are  framed  with  various 
beams  and  joifts.  The  rooms  are  divided  with  quarter  par- 
titions, being  a frame  work  of  imall  polls  and  horizontal  and 
diagonal  pieces  placed  at  about  a foot  afunder,  and  defiincd 
to  be  cafed  with  lath  and  plafter  on  the  outfide.  Door  arid 
window-frames  are  alfo  placed  in  the  apertures  of  the  walls. 
In  bad  foundations  piles  are  fometimes  ufed  ; and  fometimes 
planking,  and  what  are  called  Jleepers,  pieces  of  timber,  laid 
at  fhort.  intervals  trafverfely,  beneath  the  foundation  wall, 
and  extending  about  two  feet  wider : befides  all  the  fimfh- 
ing  wood  work,  fuch  as  doors,  windows,  wainfeoting.  See, 
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which  belongs  to  joinery.  Carpentry  is  alfo  employed  to  con- 
ftrutft  the  centres  for  arching  and  vaulting,  arid  frequently  in 
entire  bridges.  Coffer  dams,  caiffons,  flood-gates,  and  all 
the  methods  of  building  in  water,  derive  large  afiiftance 
from  this  art. 

The  general  principles  of  meafuring  and  valuing  carpen- 
ter’s work  may  be  given  very  fhortly  ; and  to  enter  into  mi- 
nutiae would  be  fupei  flous  in  the  piefent  work.  The  timber 
ufed  for  building  in  London,  and  in  the  greatelt  part  of 
England,  confilts  entirely  of  oak  and  fir;  the  firit  the 
growth  of  this  country,  the  fecond  imported  chiefly  from 
Norway.  That  timber  which  is  out  of  fight,  as  being  co- 
vered with  lath  and  plafter  or  other  facing  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  which  is  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 
uied  as  it  comes  from  the  faw,  without  the  operations  of 
the  plane.  Of  this,  part  is  framed  as  the  roof,  floors,  par- 
titions. The  quantity  is  meafured  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  either 
valued  as Jir  framed  ; or  elfe  the  quantity  of  timber  bein  gaf- 
ctrtamed,  is  put  down  as  fir  without  labour,  (fir  no  labour ) 
in  the  valuation  of  which  is  included  the  original  price  of 
the  timber,  with  the  expence  of  cartage,  fawing,  wafte, 
and  the  profit  to  the  carpenter;  and  a fuperficial  dimenfion 
is  taken  of  the  frame  or  fpace  in  which  the  timber  was  em- 
ployed under  the  denomination  of  labour  and  nails,  to  a floor 
of  fuch  a kind,  roof,  quarter  partition,  Sic.  in  which  is  efti- 
mated  the  value  of  the  workmanfhip,  with  the  mailer’s 
profit.  The  choice  between  thefe  two  methods  is  influenced 
by  cuftom,  and  the  convenience  of  the  meafurer.  The  tim- 
ber ufed  in  the  walls,  as  the  plates,  and  bond  timber,  is  mea- 
fured feparately  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  put  down  under  the 
denomination  of  Jir  in  bond:  this  is  valued  at  a medium  price 
between  fir  framed,  and  fir  without  labour.  As  for  the  tim- 
ber which  remains  apparent  after  the  complcbon  of  the 
building,  it  is  generally  worked  in  fome  manner  with  the 
plane,  and  is  meafured  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  denominated 
and  valued  according  to  the  workmanfhip  ; thus  a doorcafe 
is  framed,  wrought , rebated,  and  beaded.  We  have  men- 
tioned only  fir  becaufe  it  is  infinitely  more  ufed  than  oak, 
however  the  latter  is  meafured  in  the  fame  way. 

Boarding,  fuch  as  weather-boarding,  boarding  for  flates, 
& C.  is  meafured  by  the  fuperficial  foot,  and  valued  in  the 
bill  by  the  fquare,  or  100  fuperficial  feet.  Timber  ufed  in 
very  fmall  Landings,  as  fillets,  is  valued,  not  by  the  cubic 
or  fuperficial  foot,  but  by  the  foot  in  length,  called  foot 
run. 

Elaving  thus  deferibed  what  is  properly  included  under 
the  general  head  of  carpentry,  the  reader  is  referred,  for 
more  particular  information,  to  the  articles  Centre, 
Floor,  and  Roof  ; under  which  articles  that  part  of  con- 
ftrudive  carpentry  which  depends  on  certain  branches  of 
mechanics  and  geometry  will  be  fully  explained. 

CARPENTUM,  in  Antiquity,  a denomination  common 
to  divers  forts  of  vehicles,  anfwering  to  coaches  as  well  as 
waggons,  or  even  carts  among  us:  fometimes  on  two  and 
fometimes  on  four  wheels ; and  fometimes  covered,  and  at 
other  times  uncovered. 

The  carpentum  was  originally  a kind  of  carr  or  vehicle 
wherein  the  Roman  ladies  were  carried  ; though  in  after- 
times it  was  alfo  ufed  in  war.  The  form  of  this  carriage 
may  be  feen  on  antique  coins,  where  it  is  reprefented  as  a 
two-wheeled  carr,  with  an  arched  covering,  and  it  was  fome- 
times hung  with  coilly  cloth.  It  was  a later  invention  than 
the  leCiiea,  and  the  arcera  mentioned  in  the  12  tables,  which 
was  a covered  carriage  ufed  by  iick  and  infirm  perfons. 

Some  derive  the  word  carpentum  a carro  ; others  from 
Carmenta,  mother  of  Evander,  by  a converfion  of  the  m into 
p,  carpentum  for  cafmentum.  Thus  Ovid,  Faft,  lib.  i. 
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‘“'Nam  prins  Aufonias  matres  Carpenta  vehebattt 
Hsec  quoqne  ah  Evandri  didta  parer.te  reor.” 

CARPENZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra  ; IQ  miles  S.  of  Cofcnza. 

•CARPERA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Cuba,  and 
fome  other  writers  on  iiflies,  to  the  common  carp,  cyprinus 
carpio. 

CARPESIA,  in  the  .Materia  Medic  a of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  to  a kind  of  fpice,  or  aromatic  drug,  often 
mentioned  by  iEgineta  and  others,  and  made  an  ingredient 
in  cordial  and  ftomachie  medicines.  This  was  a vegetable 
fubftance,  being  the  top  (hoots  of  young  twigs  of  an  odori- 
-ferous  fhrub,  growing  in  Pamphylia,  and  fmelling  very  like 
the  finell  cinnamon. 

As  the  ancients  ufed  both  this  drug  and  cubebs,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  had  they  both  been  rlie  produce ‘of  the  fame  tree, 
they  mull  ‘have  known  it ; and  this  it  is  plain  they  did  not 
know,  for  they  have  no  where  named  any  fuch  thing  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  exprefidy  faid,  that  the  carpefa 
was  the  (hoots  of  a tall  tree,  which  produced  no  fruit.  Avi- 
cenna gives  alfo  this  account,  and  adds,  that  it  grew,  in 
his  time,  on  mount  Lebanon,  and  that  the  part  gathered 
for  this  ufe  was  certain  twigs,  very  long,  cylindric,  and  but 
little  thicker  than  a needle,  which  had  a very  fragrant  fmell. 

CARPESIUM,  in  Botany , (Kapwacriov,  Galen.)  Linn, 
gen.  948.  Schreb.  1284.  Willd.  1478.  Juff.  p.  184.  (Co- 
ny zoidts  ; Tourn.)  Ciafs  and  order,  fyngenefta  po/ygamia 
fuperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitee  difeoidete,  Linn.  Corym- 
b'tfera  Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal common,  imbricated  ; outer  feales  larger, 
fpreading,  reflexed  ; inner  ones  equal,  clofe,  (horter.  Cor. 
.compound,  equal  ; florets  hermaphrodite  in  the  difle,  funnel- 
(haped  ; border  five-cleft,  fpreading  ; female  in  the  circum- 
ference, tubular,  five-cleft,  converging.  Stamens  filaments 
five,  (hort.  Pijl.  fimilar  in  both  kinds  of  florets;  germ 
oblong  ; ftyle  fimple  ; lligma  bifid.  Seeds  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  naked.  Recep.  naked. 

Eff.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  none.  Calyx  im- 
bricated ; outer  feales  refiexed. 

Sp.  1.  C.  ccrnuum,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  Jac.  Auft.  tab.  204. 
Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  696.  fig.  x.  (After  cernuus  ; Colum.  Ecphr 

1.  tab.  2 52.  Barrel,  ic.  1142.  Conyzoides  flore  flavefeente ; 

Tourn.  Chryfanthemum  conyzoides,  Morif.  (lift.  3.  tab.  5. 
fig.  26.)  “ Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  nodding.”  Willd. 

Root  peiennial,  Willd.  Lam.  biennial.  Mil.  Stem  a foot 
and  half  high,  branched,  leafy,  cylindrical,  villous.  Leaves 
alternate,  oval-lanceolate,  (lightly  ferrated,  narrowing  at 
-their  bafe,  cloathed  witli  (hurt  hairs.  Flowers  yellowifh  ; 
peduncle  thicker  at  the  top,  with  four  or  five  unequal, 
lanceolate  bra&es  fituated  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  A 
fiative  of  moift  ground  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Provence. 

2.  C.  abrotanoides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Olbeck  it.  tab.  10.  Lam. 

Illuft.  696.  fig.  2.  “ Flowers  axillary,  generally  folitary.” 

Root  perennial.  Stem  branched,  rather  hard.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, broad-lanceolate,  (lightly  crenate,  leffening  into  a 
petiole,  about  the  length  of  a finger.  Flowers  fcfiile,  or 
on  very  fhort  peduncles,  about  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut, 
nodding  ; calyx  umbilicated,  furrounded  by  fpreading 
leaflets  ; florets  numerous  ; feeds  oblong,  naked,  fmooth, 
fmeared  with  a kind  of  balfam.  A native  of  China. 

Carpesium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Afia, 
in  Pamphylia. 

CARPESTRIERA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  ; 9 miles  E.  of  St.  Severino. 

CARPET,  a fort  of  covering,  worked  either  with  tire 
needle,  or  on  a loom  ; to  be  fpread  on  a tabic,  trunk,  an 
eftrade,  a paffage,  or  a floor. 


Peifian  and  Turkey  carpets  are  thofe  rnoft  prized-;  efpe- 
cially  the  former,  for  which  there  is  a manufacture  at  Paris  : 
carpets  that  had  a hair  or  (hag  on  one  fide  only,  were  called 
by  the  ancients  tapetes  ; fuch  as  had  a (hag  on  both  (ides, 
were  called  amphitapetes.  Englifh  carpets,  efpecially  thofe 
-of  Axiyiinster,  (which  fee)  arid  thole,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  etlablifhed  in  London  by  the  latr  Mr.  Moore, 
are  much  valued.  For  a further  account  of  this  manufac- 
ture, fee  Tapestry. 

Among  fockeys,  to  jhave  the  carpet,  is  to  cai.lop  very 
clofe,  or  near  the  ground  ; a fault  foreigners  charge  on 
Englif.  horfes. 

Figuratively,  an  afFair,  propofal,  &c.  are  faid  to  be 
brought  on  the  carpet,  or  tapis,  when  they  are  under  confi- 
deration,  &c. 

CAR?ET-lnights,  a denomination  given  to  gown-men,  and 
others,  of  peaceable-  pi  pfeffions,  who,  on  account  of  their 
birth,  office,  or  merits  to  the  public,  or  the  like,  are,  by 
the  prince,  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 

They  take  the  appellation  carpet,  becaule  they  ufually 
receive  their  honours  from  the  king’s  hands  in  the  court, 
kneeling  on  a carpet.  By  which  they  are  dill inguifhed 
from  knights  created  in  the  camp,  or  field  of  battle,  on  ac- 
count of  their  military  prowefs. 

Carpet-knights  poffefs  a medium  between  thofe  called 
truck,  or  dunghill-knights,  who  only  purchafe,  or  merit  the 
honour  by  their  wealth  ; and  knights  bachelors,  who  are  cre- 
ated for  their  fervices  in  the  war. 

Car  ?UT-way,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a green 
plat  or  path  left  unploughed  up  in  an  arable  field  ; or,  in 
common  fields,  to  fuch  llrips  as  ferve  for  divifions. 

CARPETANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Hif- 
pania  Citerior,  fituate  on  the  W.  towards  Lufitania.  Their 
principal  towns  were  Complutum,  Contrebia,  Mantua,  and 
Toletum.  Ptolemy  affigns  to  them  18  towns. 

CARPETANI  A,  a country  of  Spain,  in  which  Pliny 
places  the  towns  of  Contrebia  and  Hippona ; and  where 
this  author,  and  alfo  Ptolemy,  place  Oebura.  The  moun- 
tains of  Carpetania  are  denominated  by  Pliny  “ Carpetana 
juga  ;”  and  he  fays  that  the  chief  town  was  Contrebia. 

CARPHALEA,  in  Botany , (from  dry.) 

Lam.  Illuf.  155.  PI.  59.  Juff.  p.  198.  Ciafs  and  order, 
tetrandria  monogynia , Linn.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  fuperior,  four-leafed ; leaflets  ovate, 
veined,  fcarious,  permanent:  Cor.  funnel-ffiaped ; tube 

long,  (lender,  fwelling  near  the  top,  hairy  within  ; border 
four-cleft ; lobes  acute.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  (hort, 
inferted  within  the  tube  ; anthers  linear,  ereft.  Pi/1.  Germ, 
inferior ; ftyle  briftle-fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftig- 
ma  bifid.  Peric.  Capfule  crowned  with  the  calyx,  two-celled, 
two-valved,  many-feeded ; partition  oppofite  to  the  valves, 
fplitting  into  two.  Seeds  unknown.  Effent.  Ch.  Calyx 
fuperior,  four-leafed,  fcarious.  Corolla  tubular.  Capfule 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  two-celled,  many-feeded. 

Sp.  C.  Madagafcarienfis . “ Leaves  oppofite,  linear-lan- 

ceolate ; flowers  in  a corymbus.”  An  arid  (hrub,  with 
leaves  like  thofe  of  hyffop,  and  terminal  flowers  in  a denfe 
corymbus  or  rather  cyme.  In  La  Marck’s  figure  the 
younger  branches  are  leafy,  the  older  ones  naked  ; and  one 
of  the  younger  branches  there  reprefented  has  a Angle  pair 
of  oppofite  leaves  near  the  top,  and  three  fets  of  fix  or  feven 
in  a whorl  below ; the  other  has  five  pair  of  oppofite  leaves, 
and  appears  rough  near  the  bottom  with  the  fears  of  the 
fallen  whorls.  Found  by  Comerfon  in  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafear.  Juflieu  obferves  that  it  has  the  habit  of  Seriffa  and 
the  calyx  of  Petrsea. 

CARPI,  Ugo  da,  in  Biography , flourifhed  in  150O, 

and 
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and  was  lefs  celebrated  as  a painter  than  in  other  refpefls. 
The  Italians  have  afcribed  to  him  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  firft  engraver  on  wood  ; but  though  this  be  not  true, 
his  claim  to  the  invention  of  that  fpecies  of  engraving  on 
wood,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  chiaro-fcuro,  in  imita- 
tion of  drawing,  appears  to  be  better  founded.  For  this 
purpofe  he  cut  the  outlines  on  one  block  of  wood  ; the  dark 
fhadows  upon  a fecond  ; and  the  light  fhadows  or  half  tint 
upon  a third.  The  firft  being  impreffed  upon  the  paper, 
the  outlines  only  appeared  : this  block  being  removed,  the 
fecond  was  put  in  its  place,  and  being  alfo  impreffed  upon 
the  paper,  the  dark  fhadows  were  added  to  the  outlines  ; 
and  the  third  block  being  put  in  the  fame  place,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  fecond,  and  alfo  impreffed  upon  the  fame 
paper,  made  the  demi  tints  ; and  the  print  was  completed. 
In  fome  few  inftances  the  number  of  blocks  was  increafed, 
and  being  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  the  print  received  an 
impreffion  from  every  block.  His  prints,  though  flight, 
are  ufually  very  fpuited,  and  wrought  in  a very  malltrly 
ftyle.  Out  of  the  great  number  which  he  engraved,  we 
{hall  mention  the  following  : viz.  “ A Sibyl  reading  in  a 
book,  with  an  infant  holding  a flambeau  to  light  her 
“ The  burning  of  Troy,  with  ./Eneas  faving  his  father  An- 
chifes  “ A defeent  from  the  crofs  “ David  cutting 
off  the  head  of  Goliah  all  from  Raphael  ; and  a “ Magi- 
cian feated  on  the  ground,  with  a book  open  before  him, 
and  in  the  back-ground  a bird  with  its  feathers  plucked  off,” 
from  Parmigiano.  This  fpecies  of  engraving  was  carried  to 
great  perfe&ion  by  Andrea  Andriani,  (fee  his  article,)  and 
alfo  by  Baltliafar  Perezzi  of  Siena,  and  Parmigiano.  Strutt. 
Pilkington. 

Carpi,  Girolano  da,  a painter  of  portrait  and  hiftory, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1501,  and  ftudying  under  Gaerofalo, 
had  become  the  belt  artiil  among  his  difciples.  He  after- 
wards Itudied  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  for  this  purpofe 
fpent  feveral  years  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  where  the  befl  of  his  works  are  preferved.  Such  was 
his  fuccefs  in  the  imitation  of  this  eminent  mailer’s  ftyle, 
that  many  paintings,  copied  by -Carpi  from  his  pi&ures, 
were  taken  for  originals,  and  eagerly  purchafed  by  connoif- 
feurs.  It  is  prtfumed  that  at  this  day  feveral  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Carpi  pafs  for  the  genuine  productions  of  Correggio. 
He  died  in  1556.  Pilkington. 

Carpi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Valeria,  ac- 
cording to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  tranfplanted  by  Diocle- 
fian  into  Lower  Pannonia,  and  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
liter.  The  mountains  called  “ Carpates,”  were  probably 
the  firft  habitation  of  this  people,  who  abandoned  it  under 
the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Carpi,  a town  of  Proconfular  Africa,  according  to  Pliny, 
called  Carpis  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  one  third  of  a 
degree  more  northerly  than  Carthage  ; to  this  city  per- 
tained an  epifcopal  fee,  noticed  in  the  conference  at  Carthage. 
Dr.  Shaw  (Travels  p.  87.)  fuppofes  the  fpot  which  this 
town  occupies  to  be  that  which  “ Gurbos”  or  “ Hammam- 
Gurbos”  now  (hands  upon  ; and  that  the  hot  bath  near  it  is 
the  “ Aquae  Calidte”  of  Livy  (1.  xxx.  24.)  which  he  places 
over  againft  Carthage  4 informing  us,  that  feveral  vefl'els 
belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Octavius  were  here  fhipwrecked. 

Carpi,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  town  of  Italy,  and  capi- 
tal of  a principality  in  the  duchy  of  Modena  ; taken  by  the 
French  and  abandoned  in  1703,  taken  again  by  them  in 
1705,  and  retaken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1706  : the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Bologna  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Modena.  N. 
lat.  440  45'.  E.  long.  ii°  12'. 

Carpi,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  fituate  on  the 
Adige,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Venetians ; famous  for  a vidlory 


obtained  by  prince  Eugene  over  the  French  in  170I.  N. 
lat.  450  10'.  E.  long.  ii°  39'. 

Carpi  extenfor  radialis,  longior  ct  tremor,  in  Anatomy , 
are  two  mufcles,  which  arife  clofe  to  each  other  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  : the  latter  having  its  ori- 
gin from  the  external  condyle,  and  the  former  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  hone,  immediately  above  the  condyle. 
They  are  clofely  connected  together,  lie  immediately  on  the. 
radius,  and  pafs  under  the  extenfor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 
Their  tendons  run  in  a groove  of  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  radius,  where  they  arc  furrounded  by.  aburfa  mucofa, 
and  then  feparate  from  each  other  4 the  longer  mufcle  being 
inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the.  fore  linger,  and  the 
(horter  into  that  of  the  middle  finger. 

The  adtion  of  thefe  muicles  confifls  in  drawing  the  back. 
of  the  hand  towards  the  outfide  of  the  fore  arm,  which  mo- 
tion is  termed  by  anatomifts,  the  extenfion  of  the  wrift. 

When  the  radius  is  prone,  or  fupine,  they  will  bri-’g  it 
into  the  middle  Rate  between  thefe  politions.  The  longer 
mufcle  may  affift  in. bending  the  elbow. 

Window,  Albinas  and  Soemmerring  call  thefe  mufcles 
“ Radiales  externi,  longior  et  brevior.” 

Carpi  extenfor  ulnaris  arifes  in  common  with  fome  other 
mufcles  from  tiie  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  ulna.  Its  tendon,  which  commences 
about  the  middle  of  the  fore  arm,  is  bound  down  at  the  back, 
of  the  ulna  by  a tendinous  burfa  mucofa,  and  is  affixed  to  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  extends  the  joint  of 
the  wrift,  and  may  affift  in  turning  the  hand  fupme.  This 
mufcle  is  the  ulnaris  externus  of  feveral  anatomifts. 

Carpi  flexor  radialis  arifes  in  company  with  the  pronator 
teres,  flexor  fublimis,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  & c.  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  It  palles  obliquely  acrofs  the  ulna, 
and  fo-ms  a tendon  towards  the  wrift,  which  penetrating  a 
canal  on  the  os  naviculare  is  fixed  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  ,ndex.  It  moves  the  pain  of  the  hand  towards  the  front 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  or  in  anatomical  terms  bends  the  wrift. 
It  turns  the  radius  into  the  prone  polition.  Window,  Al- 
binus,  &c.  call  this  mufcle  “ radialis  interims.” 

Carpi  flexor  ulnaris  arifes  by  a common  origin  with  the 
neighbouring  mufcles  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  alfo  from  the  margin  of  the  ulna.  It  paffes  over  ’ 
this  bone,  receiving  fibres  all  the  way  to  the  wrift.  Its 
tendon  is  inferted  into  the  os  pififorme  of  the  carpus.  It 
bends  the  wrift.  It  is  called  by  many  anatomifts  “ ulnaris 
internus.” 

This  mufcle  concurs  with  the  entenfor  carpi  ulnaris  in 
producing  a lateral  motion  of  the  wrift,  in  which  the  ulnar 
fide  of  the  hand  is  moved  towards  the  ulna.  The  extenfores 
carpi  radiales  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  draw  the  radial 
fide  of  the  hand  towards  the  radius.  When  the  wrift  is- 
bent,  or  extended  without  any  inclination  to  either  fide  of 
the  fore  arm,  the  effedl  is  produced  by  the  combined  action! 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar  flexois  or  extenfors.. 

CARPIANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  the 
diftridl  between  the  Peucini  and  the  Bafterni. 

CARPIGNANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Novarele  4 12  miles  N.W.  of  Novara.— Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of 
Otranto. 

CARPING S,  in  Botany,  (a  Latin  radical)  hornbeam*, 
orhardbeam  tree,  French  charme,  charmille.  Tourn.  p.  1582. 
Linn.  Gen.  1073.  Schreb.  1449.  Juft.  p.  409.  Gaert.  j j6„ 
Clafs  and  order,  moncecia  polyandria . Nat.  ord.  Ament acete .. 
Linn.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers  in  a cylindrical  ament  or  catkin. 

Scales 
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Z'Jlss  ’oof.  ly  imbricated,  ovate,  concave,  acute,  often  villous 
or  ciliated,  one-flowered.  Cor.  none.  Siam . filaments 

about  ten,  very  Hurt ; anthers  didymous,  compreffed,  villous 
at  the  tip. 

Female  fowers  in  a fquarrous,  loofe,  pendulous  ament. 
Scales  oblong,  entire,  or  divided,  a little  villous.  Cor.  none. 
Fill-  germ  two-celled,  compreffed,  with  the  rudiments  ot 
t wo  feeds,  but  one  generally  abortive  ; flyhs  two,  filiiorm. 
Pcric.  nut  one  celled. 

Eff.  Char.  Male.  Scale  of  the  ament  roundoff.  Cor . 
none. ' Stamens  from  eight  to  twenty.  Female.  Scale  of 
the  ament  oblong.  Cor.  none.  Germ  two-celled.  Nut 
one  or  two-celled. 

Species,  i.  C.  Bet  ulus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  -i.  Mart.  i.  Lam.  i. 
Id.  PI.  780.  Gaert.  tab.  89.  fig.  2.  Duham.  Arb.  tab.  49. 
(Oftrya  frudu  in  umbilicis  foliaceis,  Bauh.  Pin.  427.  Kaii 
Syn.  451.)  “ Scales  of  the  (Irobiles  flat.”  Linn.  “ Stro- 

biles kafy,  loofe  ; feales  deeply  trifid  ; lobes  lanceolate,  the 
middle  one  longeft.”  Lam.  A tree,  fometimes  fixty  or 
feventy  feet  high,  but  (lender  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
never  encrealing  to  much  more  than  a foot  in  diameter. 
Its  moll  common  height,  in  the  woods  of  Picardy  and 
Flanders,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  Trunk  tolerably 
ftraight,  but  often  imperfedly  cylindrical-,  bark  even, 
vhitifli,  marked  with  grey  fpots  ; branches  numerous.  Leaves 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  alternate,  petiolcd, 
ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth,  wrinkled  above, 
with  ftraight  and  parallel  veins  below,  remaining  on  the  tree 
in  a withered  ftate  during  the  whole  winter.  Male  catkins, 
about  an  inch  long,  lateral,  folitary,  appearing  in  fpring  a 
little  before  the  leaves  ; feales  ferruginous,  concave,  ciliated. 
.Female  catkins  terminal,  folitary,  peduncled,  loofe  ; feales 
green,  fmooth,  with  three  lanceolate  lobes,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  largeft  ; nut  fmall,  ovate,  lenticularly  com- 
preffed, ftriated,  with  longitudinal,  filiform  ribs;  crowned 
with  fix,  or,  according  to  Scopqli,  four  teeth,  feated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  permanent  enlarged  feale.  A native  of  woods 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  a variety  with  pinna- 
tifid-angular  leaves.  2.  C.  orientalis,  Lam.  ii.  Cor.  40.  (C. 
betulus,  /2.  Mart.  Mil.)  “ Strobiles  leafy,  fiiort  ; feales 
dilated,  ferrate-angular,  nerved,  flat,  abbreviated  on  one 
iide.”  A tree,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Trunk 
rather  crooked  and  knotty,  with  a brown  or  greyifh  bark  ; 
branches  finely  divided,  often  pubefeent  towards  the  fum- 
mit.  Leaves  fmaller  than  thole  of  the  preceding  fpecies, 
lefs  wrinkled,  on  villous  petioles,  falling  off  before  winter. 
Male  catkins  from  fix  to  eight  lines  long,  folitary  ; feales 
fmooth  ; anthers  bearded.  Female  catkins  (hort,  villous, 
whitifli  ; feales  not  three-lobed  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies, 
but  irregularly  dilated,  flat,  nerved,  angular,  and  toothed. 
Nut  very  fmall,  crowned  with  teeth.  A native  of  the  Eaft. 
3.  C.  duinenfis.  Mart.  4.  Scop.  Carn.  1190.  tab.  60. 
“ Scales  fubcordate,  doubly  toothed;  female  ament  ovate.” 
About  two  fathoms  high.  Trunk  foon  dividing  into  branches. 
Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth,  hardifh. 
or.  (hort  petioles,  with  two  deciduous  ftipules  at  the  bafe, 
Female  aments  a little  longer  than  the  leaves;  feales  im- 
bricated, ovate  or  femicordate,  liar d,  indexed  on  one  fide  to 
the  bafe  ; germ  covered  by  the  flexure  of  the  feale,  not 
Uriated  as  in  C.  Betulus,  gloffy,  crowned  with  five  teeth. 
A native  of  Carniola.  4.  C.  c/Jlrya,  hop  hornbeam,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  (Oftrya  frudlu  lupino 
fimili,  Bauli.  Pin.  427.  Oftrya  italica,  Mich.  Gen.  223. 
tab.  104.  fig.  1,  2.  Scop.  Cain.  1191.)  “ Scales  of  the 

(Irobiles  inflated.”  Linn.  “ Strobiles  refembling  thofe  of 
the  hop,  ovate  ; leaves  ovate-acute  ; buds  obtu(e.”  Lam. 
In  general  habit  refembling  the  common  hornbeam,  but 


fmaller.  Leaves  lefs  wrinkled,  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly 
toothed,  with  ferruginous  nerves.  Male  catkins  long,  pen- 
dant, fafciculated  ; fi'aments  branched  ; anthers  emarginate. 
Female  catkins  refembling  thofe  of  the  bop  ; (bales  inflated, 
clofed  on  every  fide,  villous  at  the  -bafe  ; nut  two-celled, 
not  crowned  with  teeth,  hard,  fmooth,  conical.  A native 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  5.  C.  virgmnina.  Miller,  Lam.  4. 
•Pink.  Phyt.  tab.  156.  fig.  1.  “ Strobiles  refembling  thofe 

of  the  hop,  long  ; leaves  ovate  oblong,  acuminate  ; buds 
acute.”  Lam.  Perhaps  only  a variety  of  the  former,  as 
Linnaeus  and  Duhamel  confi.ltred  it,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
fize  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  length  of  the  female 
catkins.  Its  fruit  is  exactly  finrilar.  Lam.  According  to 
Miller  it  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  of  quicker  growth 
than  the  other  fpecies,  (hedding  its  leaves  in  autumn,  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  elm,  and  refembling  the  long-leaved 
elm  more  than  the  hornbeam.  A native  of  Virginia  and 
Canada. 

Obf.  Authors  differ  much  from  each  other  in  deferibing 
the  draft  lire  of  the  fema  e flower.  Linnaeus  aferibes  to  it  a 
one-leafed,  fix-cleft,  calyx-(haped  corolla,  with  two  of  the 
fegments  larger  than  the  reft.  La  Marck  gives  it  a one- 
leafcd,  fomewhat  campanulate,  fix-cleft,  fuperior  calyx  ; and 
Gsertner  adopts  the  fame  idea.  Juffieu,  as  we  appre- 
hend, jufliy  doubts  whether  the  teeth,  which  crown  the 
germ,  conftitute  a proper  calyx,  and  whether  the  germ 
(hotild  not  rather  be  conlidertd  as  naked  and  fuperior,  like 
all  the  others  of  its  natural  family.  As  this  part,  or  ap- 
pendage, is  wanting  in  the  laft  two  fpecies,  it  mud  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  generic  character,  or,  as  La  Marck  pro- 
pofes,  thofe  two  fpecies  mult  form  a diftindt  genus.  Juffieu 
alfo  is  inclined  to  feparate  them  from  carpinus,  not  however, 
on  account  of  thefe  teeth,  but  of  the  inflated  feales,  which 
he  thinks  fliould  rather  be  called  follicles  of  the  branched 
filaments,  of  the  emarginate  anthers,  and  of  the  two-celled 
nut. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  hornbeam  is  va- 
lued as  a timber  tree  in  France  and  Germany.  Its  wood  is 
bard  and  tough,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  wheel-cogs, 
ferew-preffes,  heads  of  beetles,  bandies  of  working  tools, 
and  other  purpofts  in  which  ftrength  is  required.  Mr. 
Evelyn  recommends  it  alfo  for  turners’  ufe  : but  M.  Feuilie, 
a French  writer,  afferts,  that  it  is  too  brittle  for  cabinet 
work.  Its  trunk,  according  to  him,  is  feldom  regularly 
grained,  and  dill  more  rarely  well  rounded.  The  texture  of- 
its  fibres  is  fingular : its  annual  layers  are  not  uniformly 
circular  as  in  the  other  trees,  but  affume  an  undulated  or 
zig-zag  form  ; and  its  tranfverfe  fibres,  which  pafs  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  have  confiderable  intervals  be- 
tween them  ; the  wood  is  confequently  refra&ory  under  the 
workman’s  tool,  and  apt  to  break  into  fplinters.  It  is  alfo 
in  great  requeft  abroad  as  a durable  fuel,  producing  a vigo- 
rous flame,  and  yielding  a powerful  heat.  In  England  it 
is  faid,  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  to  be  moft  abundant  in  Hertford- 
fliire,  and  to  be  rare  weftward  ; but,  as  Mr.  Miller  obferves, 
it  is  feldom  fuffered  to  grow  as  a timber  tree,  being  gene- 
rally reduced  to  a pollard  by  the  country  people.  The 
largeft  and  the  loftieft  we  have  ever  feen  are  in  Bramham 
park,  between  Leeds  and  Tadcafter,  in  Yorkfhire,  where 
they  form  a part  of  thofe  (lately  dipt  avenues  which  diftin- 
guifti  that  curious  fpecimen  of  ancient  ornamental  gardening. 
The  pleafing  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  its  foliage,  and  its 
ready  fubmiffion  to  the  (hears  of  the  gardener,  (trongly  re- 
commended it  to  our  formal  anceftors  as  admirably  fitted  for 
efpalier  hedges,  and  clofe  plantations  intended  to  (belter 
tender  perennial  exotics.  The  property  of  preferv.ing  its 
withered  leaves  through  the  winter,  which  it  pofLffes  in 
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■common  with  the  beech,  and  which  honed  Evelyn  , attentive 
only  to  beautiful  effedl,  reluctantly  calls  ari  infirmity,  make3 
it  eminently  proper  for  the  laft  mentioned  purpofe.  Our 
venerable  dendrologid  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  efpalier 
hedge  in  the  Luxemburg  garden  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
cradle  walk  at  Hampton-court  ; and  while  the  paflion  for 
architectural  gardening  prevailed,  the  hornbeam  was  pro- 
fufely  cultivated  in  our  nurferies.  Brown,  .and  his  nume- 
rous followers,  have  now  produced  a more  natural  tafte, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  confequently  diminifhed.  It  is 
dill,  however,  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  planter  : and 
as,  according  to  Evelyn,  it  preferves  itfelf  bed  of  all  the 
foreders  from  the  brutting  of  deer,  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
for  parks. 

When  intended  for  hedges  or  underwood,  it  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers,  but  for  timber-trees  it  (hon'd  always 
be  raifed  from  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  in  two  years  time  will  be  fit 
to  trarifplaut  to  the  fituation  where  they  are  to  remain.  If 
not  intermixed  with  other  trees  they  fhould  be  planted 
pretty  clofe,  efpecially  on  the  outfide  of  the  plantations, 
that  they  may  proteCl  and  draw  each  other  up.  If  fown 
in  the  fpring  the  feeds  fhould  be  previoufiy  kept  in  fand. 
In  that  cafe  they  will  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing, when,  about  the  month  of  February,  the  furface 
fhould  be  gently  loofened  and  fprinkled  with  frefh  mould. 
After  remaining  three  years  in  the  native  beds,  the  (freighted 
plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  for  trees,  and  the  red  be  re- 
moved to  ten  feet  rows,  arid  fet  five  feet  from  each  other, 
where,  in  four  years,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  again  tranfplanted 
for  hedges.  Some  prefer  the  fpring  for  tranfplanting  : 
others  early  in  Otlober.  The1  tree  plantations  fhould  be 
thinned  with  caution,  fo  as  not  to  let  in  too  much  cold  at 
once. 

The  hop  hornbeam  has  in  England  been  generally  grafted 
-upon  the  common  hornbeam.  This  praCfice  is  condemned 
by  Mr.  Miller,  the  trees  fo  raifed  being  feldom  of  long  du- 
ration : for,  as  the  graft  ufually  grows  much  fader  than  the 
flock,  in  a few  years  there  is  fuch  a difproportion  in  their 
fize,  that,  when  expofed  to  high  winds,  they  are  frequently 
broken  at  the  point  of  their  union. 

Carpinus  vi/co/a,  Burm.  Zeyl.  tab.  23.  See  Dodonzea 
•vifcofa. 

CARPIO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country 
of  Leon  ; 3 leagues  W.S  W.  of  Medina  del  Campo. — Alio, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova  ; 8 leagues  N 
of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Edramndura  ; z-^  leagues  from  Badajoz. 

CARPIONE,  Giulio,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  great 
eminence,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1611,  made  a very  con- 
fiderable  proficiency  under  Aleffandro  Varotari,  called  Pa- 
duanino,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  acquired  a very  great  re- 
putation for  defign,  invention,  and  a charming  tint  of 
colouring.  Hi6  pictures  are  generally  fmall,  and  the  fub- 
je£ls  which  he  commonly  fele  filed  were  bacchanals,  procef- 
iions,  and  triumphs,  in  which  he  excel’ed  ; fo  that  his  paint- 
ings were  highly  valued  and  much  fought  after  : they  are 
now  very  rare,  and  bear  a high  price.  He  alfo  etched 
feveral  plates,  which,  though  flight,  are  performed  in  a 
very  maderly  manner,  and  exhibit  feme  rcfemblance  to  tliofe 
.of  Guido.  From  his  own  compofition,  we  may  notice 
« Bacchanalian  fnbjefils,  with  Boys  playing,  &c.  “ Love 

blinding  Temperance  “ Chrid  in  the  Garden  of  Olives 
«<  A holy  Family,  with  Angels,  and  the  Deity  reprefented 
above  and  “ A Repofo  ; the  Virgin  reading,  and  Jofeph 
{landing  by  her."  This  artid  died  in  1674.  Strutt.  Pil- 
kington, 
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CARPIONE,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  fome  old 
writers  to  the  fiflt  called  in  England  the  charr.  See  Salmo> 
alpinus. 

CARPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Pamionia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  Danube. — Alfo,  a river,  which 
ran  into  the  Ider,  on  the  northern  fide.  See  alfo  Carpi. 

CARPOBALSAM,  or  Carpobalsamum,  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  which  yields  the  true  oriental  balm,  or  balfam  ; 
very  much  refembling,  both  in  figure,  fize,  and  colour,  that 
of  turpentine.  The  w ord  comes  from  xapToj,  fruit ; and 
(3a.\o-ci(j.o;,  bajam.  The  carpobalfanium  is  an  oblong  fruit 
with  a fhort  foot-dalk,  a brown  wrinkled  rind,  marked  with 
four  ribs ; of  a grateful  tade  andfmell.  See  Balsam. 

CARPOBOLUS,  in  Botany.  See  Lycoperdon  carpo- 
bolus. 

CARPOCRATIANS,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hijlory , a branch 
of  the  ancient  Gnodics,  fo  called  from  Carpocrates,  who,  in 
the  fecond  century,  adopted  and  taught  philofophical  tenets, 
which  agree,  in  general,  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptian 
Gnoltics.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  flourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century.  He  acknowledged  the 
exillence  of  one  God,  eternal  and  incomprehenfible,  who 
made  angels  and  powers  of  different  orders,  and  to  fome  of 
thefe  he  aferibes  the  formation  of  this  lower  and  vifible 
world.  He  taught  that  Jefus  was  the  fon  of  Jofeph  and 
Mary,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature  ; that  he 
was  endued  with  a mod  pure  foul  of  great  capacity  and  un- 
derllanding,  and  that  he  retained  the  remembrance  of  the 
things  which  he  had  feen  with  the  father,  in  his  pre-exident 
date,  which  he  revealed  to  men  ; that  he  wrought  miracles, 
and  excelled  in  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  and  in  all  virtue  ; and 
that  he  lived  among  the  Jews,  and  fuffered  death  ; after 
which  his  foul  afeended  to  heaven  and  returned  to  God. 
He  alfo  inculcated  the  pre-exidence  of  human  fouls  ; and 
expefiled  the  falvation  of  the  foul  only,  and  not  the  refur- 
refiuon  of  the  body.  Some  have  afferted,  that  his  doctrine, 
with  regard  to  practice,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  licentious. 
Accordingly,  he  is  charged  with  not  only  allowing  his  dif- 
ciples  to  fin,  but  recommending  to  them  a vicious  courfe  of 
life,  as  a matter  of  obligation  and  neceffity  ; and  with  alien- 
ing, that  eternal  falvation  was  attainable  only  by  thofe  who 
had  committed  all  forts  of  ciimes,  and  had  daringly  filled 
up  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that, 
though  he  acknowledged  the  laws  which  Chriil  enjoined 
on  his  difciples,  he  held  that  lulls  and  paftions,  being  im- 
planted in  our  nature  by  God  himfelf,  were  not  criminal 
and  culpable  ; that  all  actions  were  indifferent  in  their  own 
nature,  and  were  rendered  good  or  evil  only  by.  the  opinions 
of  men,  or  by  the  laws  ot  the  (late  ; that  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  all  things  fhould  be  poffeffed  in  common,  the 
female  fex  not  excepted  ; but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbi- 
trary tyranny,  branded  tliofe  as  robbers  and  adulterers,  who 
oniy-eded  their  natural  rights.  It  has  been  faid  alfo,  on  the 
authority  ot  fome  ancient  writers,  that  the  Cnrpocratinns 
marked  their  difciples  on  the  back  part  of  one  of  their  ears  ; 
that  they  had  pifilures  and  images  of  Chriil  and  his  apofties, 
and  of  fome  heathen  philolophcrs  and  potts  ; and  that  they 
honoured  them  with  fuperflitious  rites.  They  are  charged 
alfo,  not  only  with  maintaining  the  community  of  women, 
but  with  allowing  lewd  and  lafchious  practices  at  their 
(uppers,  or  love-feafls ; and  they  were  chargeable  with 
unnatural  uncleannefs,  as  well  as  magic.  Dr.  Lardner, 
with  his  ufual  impartiality  and  candour,  examines  the  ground 
of  thefe  charges,  and  inclines  to  think  that  the  immoral 
principles  and  immoral  practices  aferibed  to  them  are  not 
proved,  and  that  the  charges  are  owing  to  miftake  or  pre- 
judice, or  both.  There  might,  he  fays,  be  loofe  and  wicked 
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men  among  the  Carpocratians,  as  there  were  in  other  f£as ; 
but  that  they  were  countenanced  either  by  Carpocrates,  or 
by  his  fon  Epiphanes,  who  taught  the  fame  opinions  with 
his  father,  and  had  many  followers,  though  he  died  at  the 
age  of  1 8 years,  or  by  the  principles  they  taught,  does  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  probable.  Epiphanius  fays,  that  they 
rejefted  the  Old  Teftament  ; but  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures 
that  pofTibly  the  faft  only  was  this,  that  they  did  not  refpeCt 
the  inftru&ions  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets  equally  with  thofe 
of  Chrift  an  1 his  apoftles.  He  apprehends  alfo,  that  they 
received  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  they  were 
received  by  other  Chriftians  in  their  time.  Moftieim,  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  227,  &c.  Lardner’ s Works,  vol.  ix„  B.  ii. 
ch.  3.  p.  308 — 

CARPODETUS,  in  Botany , (from  xapsroj,  fruit,  and  Sea, 
to  bind , the  fruit  being  furrounded  or  bound  by  a ring  or 
fillet)  Schreb.  gen.  360.  Mart.  Willd.  410.  Juft'.  382.  Forft. 
gen.  if.  Clafs  and  order,  per.tandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rhamni.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  top-lhaped,  adhering  to  the 
germ,  five-toothed  ; teeth  awl-fhaped,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  ovate,  fmall,  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  calyx  : 
anthers  roundilh.  Pijl.  Germ  inferior  (femiinferum  : Juff.) 
ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens : ftigma  capitate, 
depreffed.  Peric.  Berry  dry,  globular,  furrounded  as  with  a 
ring  by  the  adhering  margin  of  the  calyx,  (femiinfera,  Juff.) 
.five-celled.  Seeds  ieveral,  fomewhat  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  pentapetalous,  inferted  into  the  margin 
of  the  calyx.  Berry  inferior,  dry,  five-celied,  annulated. 

Sp.  Carpodetus  ferratus.  Forft.  Prod.  iii.  gen.  p.  33. 
tab.  17.  A native  of  New  Zealand.  According  to  Bofc. 
(nouv.  did.),  it  is  one  and  the  fame  plant  with  Ceanothus 
afiatieus  of  Linnaeus. 

CARPOLOGY  is  that  part  of  Botany  which  treats  of 
the  fruit  of  plants  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word, 
defcribes  its  various  appearances,  divides  it  into  diftind 
kinds,  analyfes  it  into  its  feveraf  parts,  and  forms  the  whole 
into  a regular  fyftem.  See  Fr-uit; 

C ARPUDEMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 

CARPUS,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  wrift. 
■See  Skeleton. 

CARPUTH,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefs  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Aladulia  ; 12  miles  from 
A rzengun. 

CARPZOVIANUS;  in  Biblical  Hi/lory,  is  the  denomi- 
nation of  a MS.  of  the  fourgofpels,  marked  78  in  the  firft  part 
of  Wetftein’s  New  Teftament,  which  Klifter,  judging  from 
the  letters,  fuppofed  to  be  600  years  old.  Gottlob 
Carpzow  of  Leipfick  had  it  in  his  poffefiion,  and  Kiifter  pro- 
cured from  Dr.  Boerner  thofe  extrads,  which  he  inferted  in 
Mill’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament. 

CARPZOVIUS,  Benedict,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
159J,  and  fucceeded  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  lawyer, 
as  counfellor  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  and  affeffor  of  the 
judges  of  appeals.  His  acquaintance  with  the  jurifprudence 
and  legal  pradice  of  Germany  was  very  extenfive  ; and  by 
availing  himfelf  of  an  induftrious  refearch  into  the  conftitu- 
tions  and  determinations  preferved  in  the  various  archives 
of  the  country,  he  was  the  beft  writer  on  thefe  fubjeds.  Of 
bis  numerous  works  the  principal  are  as  follow,  viz.  “ Prac- 
tica  rerum  criminalium,”  fol.  publilhed  in  1635,  and  feveral 
times  reprinted  and  abridged  ; “ Definitiones  forenfes,  vel 
jurifprndentia  forenfis  Romano-Saxonica  ad  conftitutio- 
nes  eledoris  Augufti,”  1638,  fob;  A commentary  “Ad  legem 
regiamGermanorum,”  1640;  “Refponfa  juris eledoralia;”  fol. 
J642  j.  “ Definitionum  ecclefiafticarum  feu  confiftoralium,” 
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&c.  1649;  “ Decifiones  Saxonicae,”  3 vols.  1646 — 52—54}- 
and  “ Proceffus  Juris  Saxonicae,”  fol.  16^7.  The  clofe  of 
his  life  at  Leipfic  was  devoted  altogether  to  the  ftudy-  of  the 
fcriptures,  which  he  had  read  over,  as  it  is  faid,  53.  times, 
be fides  commentaries.  He  died  in  1666.  Several  others  of 
the  fame  family  and  name  diftinguilhed  themfelves  as 
theologians  and  philologifts. 

CARR,  in  Agriculture,  is  a fort  of  cart  .made  ufe  of  in 
fome  diftrids  for  conveying  light  weights.  There  is  an  im- 
proved kind  of  carr,  which  is  much  employed  in  Leicefter- 
fliire,  for  conveying  dung  and  other  fimilar  matters  upon  landJ 
in  an  eafy  and  expeditious  manner,  as  a good  horfe  is  capa- 
ble of  drawing  near  a ton  weight  in  it.  It  is  conftruded 
in  the  following  manner.  The  diameter  of  the  wheels  is 
four  feet ; the  length  of  the  body  the  fame;  the  width  of 
the  body  three  feet  ten  inches;  the  extent  of  the  (hafts  ten 
feet.  Rails  are  capable  of  being  occafionally  put  on  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  turnips,  or  other  roots  of  a fimilar  kind. 
It  is  made  by  Mr.  Handford,  of  Hathern  ; and  colts  when 
complete,  5/.  15s. 6d.  and,  with  an  iron  axle-tree,  61.  1 6s.  6d, 
This  fort  of  carriage  was  found  very  ufeful  for  various  pur- 
pol'es  on  Mr.  Bakewell’s  farm.  And  the  improved  Irilh  Carr 
is  another  ufeful  fort  of  carriage  of  this  kind,  which  was> 
much  reccommended  by  the  fame  intelligent  farmer.  It  is 
obferved,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  “it3  principal  advantages  confift 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  is  loaded,  from  its  Iownefs;  and 
where  gateways  and  roads  are  narrow,  much  room  being 
gained  by  having  the  wheels  under  the  body  of  the  cart. 
In  fuch  fituations,  this  cartfeems  well  calculated  for  carrying 
manure,  efpecially  on  meadow  or  ploughed  land  ;.  and  for 
that  purpofe  its  wheels  ought  to  have  a flat  bearing,  and  be 
at  leaft  fix  inches  in  breadth.  Another  advantage  of  this 
carr  is,  that  from  its  conftrudlion  the  wheels  are  neceffarily 
cylindrical,  at  leaft  they  are  not  neceffarily  conical  ; and  the 
facility  of  draught  arifing  from  this  unobferved  cir- 
cumftance  has  probably  been  imputed  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  conftrudtion,  as  we  find  by  experiment,  that  the  re- 
finance to  the  cylindrical  wheel  is  not  increafed,  but  dimi- 
nifhed  by  increafing  the  breadth,  and  the  flat  bearing  of  its- 
rim.  The  knowledge  of  this  fa£l  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  waggoner,  fince  by 
this  means,  he  may  be  enabled,  in  almoft  all  feafons,  to  drive 
his  broad-wheeled  carts,  &c„  on  his  meadow  or  plough' 
grounds  when  no  narrow  wheel  .can  be  ufed  ; the  advantages 
of  which1  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  infilled  on  : but 
when  the  width  of  gate-ways,  and  the  breadth  of  roads, 
will  admit  of  the  wheels  being  placed  at  the  fides  of  the. 
cart,  without  confining  the  width  of  its  body,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  more  advantageous  to  have  them  fideways  than- 
under  the  cart.”  A carr  of  this  nature  is  reprefented  at  Jig . 
2.  Plate  III.  of  Agriculture. 

Carr,  carrum,  in  the  Middle  Age,  denoted  any  fort  of 
vehicle,  or  carriage,  either  by  land  or  fea. 

Carr,  Carrus,  a kind.of  rolling  throne,  ufedin  Triumphs, 
and  at  the  fplendid  entries  of  princes. 

The  word  is  from  the  ancient  Gaulilh,  or  Celtic,  carr ; 
mentioned  by  Caefar,  in  his  Commentaries,  under  the  name 
carrrn.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Camillus  having  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  mounted  on  a carr  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,. 
it  was  looked  on  as  too  haughty  an  innovation. 

Carr  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  light  or  open  chariot. 
Pontanus  obferves,  that  Erichthonius  was  the  firft  that 
harneffed  horfes,  and  joined  them  in  a carr  or  chariot.  The 
carr,  on  medals,  drawn  either  by  horfes,  lions,  or  elephants* 
ufually  fignifies,  either  a triumph,  or  an  apotheofis : fome- 
times  a proceffion  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  at  a folemni 
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fupplication ; and  fometimes  of  thofe  of  fome  illuftrious 
families  at  a funeral. — The  carr  covered,  and  drawn  by 
mules,  only  fignifies  a confecration,  and  the  honour  done  any 
one  of  having  his  image  carried  at  the  games  of  the  circus. 
See  Consecration. 

The  carr  ufed  by  the  ladies  was  called  pilentum,  carpentum, 
and  bajlerna.  See  Coach. 

Carr,  in  Geography,  a fmall  plantation  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  and  diftrid  of  Maine,  North  America. 

CARR  A,  a river  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  which 
rifes  in  Magillicuddy’s  reeks,  W.  of  the  lake  of  Killarney, 
and  after  a rocky  courfe  of  a few  miles  flows  into  a lake  of 
the  fame  name,  from  which  its  waters  are  emptied  into 
the  bay  of  Caftlemain.  On,  or  very  near  the  banks  of  this 
river  was  the  village  of  Blackjiones , a romantic  'fpot  where 
Sir  W.  Petty  eredted  iron  works,  which  continued  as  long  as 
the  timber  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  fupplied  wood  for 
charcoal  ; but  when  this  was  exhaufted,  from  negled  of 
copfeing,  the  works  ceafed,  and  the  village  has  gone  to 
decay.  Smith’s  Kerry. 

CARRAC,  or  Carraca,  a name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  to  the  veffels  they  fend. to  Braiil  and  tire  Eaft  Indies ; 
being  very  large,  round  built,  and  fitted  for  fight  as  well  as 
burden.  Their  capacity  lies  in  their  depth,  which  is  very 
extraordinary.  They  are  narrower  above  than  underneath, 
and  have  fometimes  feven  or  eight  floors ; they  carry  about 
2000  tons,  and  are  capable  of  lodging  2000  men.;  but  of 
late  they  are  little  ufed.  Formerly  thty  were  alfo  in  life 
among  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  as  well  as  among  the  Genoefe, 
and  other  Italians. 

It  is  a cuftom  among  the  Portuguefe,  when  the  carracs  re- 
turn from  India,  not  to  bring  any  boat  or  {loop  for  the 
fervice  of  the  Ihip,  beyond  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  ; at 
which  place  they  fink  them  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  take 
from  the  crew  all  hopes  or  pofiibility  of  faving  themfelves, 
in  cafe  of  fhip wreck. 

In  the  year  1592,  a Portuguefe  carrack  was  captured  by 
Sir  John  Barrough  which  is  thus  defcribed.  “This  car- 
rack  was  in  burthen  no  lefs  than  1600  tons,  whereof  900 
were  merchandife  : fhe  carried  32  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance, 
and  between  fix  and  feven  hundred  paffengers : was  built 
with  decks,  feven  ftory,  one  main  aflope,  three  clofe  decks, 
one  fore-caftle,  and  a fpare  deck,  of  two  floors  apiece. 
According  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  an 
excellent  geometrician,  fhe  was  in  length  from  the  beak- 
head  to  the  ftern  16^  feet;  in  breadth  near  47  feet;  the 
length  of  her  keel  100  feet:  of  the  main-maft  121  feet  ; its 
circuital  the  partners  near  11  feet;  and  her  main-yard  106 
feet.” 

CARRACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Bechuni  according  to  Ptolemy  ; fuppofed 
to  be  Caravaggio. 

CARRACCI.  See  Caracci. 

CARR7E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 
fituate  to  the  eaft  of  a chain  of  mountains,  on  the  basks  of 
a fmall  river,  S.  W.  of  Goaria,  and  at  fome  diftance  to  the 
eaft  of  Heliopolis. 

CARRAGH  Lough , a very  pretty  lake  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  Ireland,  5 miles  long  and  2J-  broad,  with  wooded 
peninfulas  and  iflands.  In  the  furrounding  barony  which 
is  called  from  it,  and  includes  the  town  of  Cafllebar,  the  linen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a manner  fuperior  in  neatnefs  to 
moft  parts  of  the  county. 

CARRAGHROE  Mountains , mountains  in  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Tyrone  adjoining  the  county  of 
Donnegal,  and  North  of  Lough  Derg.  Beaufort. 
CARRAGO,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  fortification,  or  de- 
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fence  about  a camp,  compofed  of  carts,  waggons,  and  the 
like  vehicles,  chained  or  fattened  together ; chiefly  ufed  by 
the  barbarous  nations. 

CARRANI  AGEA  Lagoon,  in  Geography , a large  gulf 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  70  miles  N. 
W.  of  Cape  Gracios  a Dios,  and  nearly  as  far  S.  E.  from 
Brewer’s  Lagoon. 

CARRANZA/Bartholomew,  in  Biography , an  emi- 
nent catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  1303.  at  Miranda  ia 
Navarre,  entered  among  the  Dominicans  in  Caftile,  taught 
theology  with  high  reputation  at  Salamanca,  and  diftinginth- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  council  of  Trent  by  his  zeal  in  maintaining 
the  duty  of  clerical  refidence.  In  1554  he  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land by  his  pupil  Philip  of  Auftria,  afterwards  king  of  Spain, 
when  he  went  to  marry  queen  Mary,  with  a view  of  fuc- 
cefsfully  combating  proteftantifin,  for  which  lie  was  not 
deficient  in  his  ardent  efforts.  He  was  appointed  confeffor 
to  the  queen,  and  in  recompence  of  his  fervices  to  Philip,  wa-s 
promoted  by  him,  in  1557,  to  the  rich  archbilhopricof  Toledo. 
He  ha'd  the  honour  of  attending  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
his  death,  and  of  adminiftering  to  him  the  laft  facraments. 
However  he  was  foon  after  fufpeded  of  herefy,  and  in  x 559 
committed  to  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition.  In  his  way 
thither  he  faid  to  his  companions;  “ I go  between  my  belt 
friend  and  my  word  enemy  ; my  friend  is  my  innocence  ; my 
enemy  is  my  archbilhopric  of  Toledo:”  Aftera  confinement 
of  8 years  in  Spain,  he  appealed  to  Rome,  and  removing 
thither,  it  was  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  9 years  more, 
viz.  in  1576,  that  fentence  was  pronounced  again!!  him.  The 
fentence  of  this  detellable  court  was  founded  on  mere  fuf- 
picion  ; and  on  the  ground  of  the  ftrong  prefumptions  that 
were  alleged  again!!  him,  he  was  condemned  to  make  a 
folemn  abjuration  of  his  fuppofed  errors.  In  confequence  of 
this  fentence  to  which  he  fubmitted  with  refignation,  he 
retired  to  the  convent  of  Minerva,  which  belonged  to  hi* 
order.  Here  he  foon  after  died  in  his  qzd  year,  protelling 
his  innocence  as  to  any  mental  offence  refpetting  the  faith, 
but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledging  the  juftice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings again!!  him.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  fandity, 
and  fo  impreffed  were  the  minds  of  the  people  with  iefpe6t 
to  his  innocence,  that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  fhops 
were  fhut ; and  his  remains  were  venerated  like  that  of  a faint. 
Gregory  XIII.  placed  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph,  which  did 
juftice  to  his  memory,  and  which  reprefents  him  as  illuftrious 
both  for  his  learning  and  his  morals,  mode!!  in  profperity  and 
patient  in  adverfity.  His  principal  works  are  ” Summa 
Conciliorum,”  1681,  4to  ; a Colledion  of  Councils  held  un- 
der the  popes  from  St.  Peter  to  Julius  III.::  a Latin  treatife 
“.On  Refidence,”  1547  ; and  a “ Spanifti  Catechifm,”  which 
was  put  into  the  prohibited  index  by  the  inquifition.  Gen. 
Did.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

CARRAPA  FEIRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Algarve  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Sagres. 

CARRARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of 
Mafia ; 3 miles  N.  of  Maffa,  celebrated  for  its  marble. 

Carrara  marble,  among  our  Artificers,  rhe  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  white  marble,  which  is  called  marmor  lunense, 
and  ligujlrium  by  the  ancients:  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Parian,  now  called  the  ifatuary  marble,  by  beiotr  harder  and 
lefs  bright.  b 

CARRAT,  Carat,  or  Caract.  See  Caract. 
CARRE',  Louis,  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born 
in  1663  in  the  province  of  Brie  in  France.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  church,  and  he  was  engaged  for  three 
years  in  the  ftudy  of  theology  ; but  refilling  to  take  orders, 
his  means  of  fubfiilence  at  Paris  were  difcontinued  ; and  in 
this  diftreffed  fituation  he  found  an  afylurn  under  the  pa- 
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tronage  of  Father  Mallebranche,  who  employed  him  as  an 
amanuenfis.  Here  he  acquired  the  mathematics  and  the  moft 
fublime  metaphyfics.  Having  continued  feven  years  in  this 
excellent  fchool,  lie  undertook  to  teach  the  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  and  fucceeded  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  attach  a 
great  number  of  fcholars,  many  of  whom  were  females ; of 
whofe  underftandings  in  general,  he  formed  a higher  opinion 
than  he  did  of  thofe  of  men.  In  this  fituation  his  time  was 
fo  much  employed,  that  he  had  not  leifure  to  purfue  thofe  re- 
fearches  in  the  fublime  geometry  to  which  his  tafte  inclined 
him.  Flowevcr,  in  1697,  he  was  admitted  as  an  eleve  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  tire  favour  of  M.  Varignon; 
and  in  1 700  he  publilhtd  the  fir  It  entire  work  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  integral  calculus,  under  the  title  of  “ A Me- 
thod of  meafuring  furfaces  and  folids,  and  finding  their 
centres  of  gravitation,  percuffion,  and  ofcillation.”  This 
work  was  afterwards  correded  and  improved  in  a fecond 
edition.  Under  the  patronage  of  Varignon,  Carre  foon  be- 
came afTociate,  and  afterwards  penfioner  : and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  ftudy.  As  he  occupied 
the  office  of  mechanic,  he  directed  his  principal  views  to  that 
iubjcct,  and  contrived  every  tiling  that  relates  to  mufic,  the 
theorv  of  founds,  the  defcription  of  different  inftruments, 
&c.  But  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  ill  health,  and  at 
length  he  clofed  his  life  with  fortitude  and  calmnefs  on  the 
lithof  April,  1 7 1 1 , in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  Many 
of  his  mathematical  and  philofophical  treatifes  were  left  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  remain  unpubliffied.  His  memoirs 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Academy  are  the  following:  viz. 
“ The  Rectification  of  Curve  Lines  by  Tangents,”  1701  ; 
“ Solution  of  a Problem  propofed  to  Geometricians,  & c.” 

1701  ; “ Refledtions  on  the  Table  of  Equations,”  1701; 
“ On  the  Caufe  of  the  Refraction  of  Light,”  1702  ; “ Why 
the  Tides  are  always  augmenting  from  Breft  to  St.  Malo, 
and  diminifiiing  along  the  Coalts  of  Normandy,”  1702  ; 
“ The  Number  and  the  Names  of  Mufical  Inftruments,” 

1702  ; “ On  the  Rectification,  &c.  of  the  Cauftics  by  Re 
fledtion,”  1703  ; “ Method  for  the  Rectification  of  Curves,” 
1704;  “ Obfervations  on  the  Production  of  Sound,”  1704; 
“ On  a Curve  formed  from  a Circle,”  1703  > c‘  On  the.  Rc- 
fraCtion  of  Mufket-balls  in  Water,  and  on  the  Reftftance  of 
that  Plaid,”  1705  ; “ Experiments  on  Capillary  Tubes,” 
1707  ; “ On  the  Proportion  of  Pipes  to  have  a determined 
Quantity  of  Water,”  1705;  “ On  the  Laws  of  Motion,” 
1706;  “ On  the  Properties  of  Pendulums,  with  fome  new 
Properties  of  the  Parabola,”  1707  ; “ On  the  Proportion 
of  Cylinders,  that  their  Sounds  may  form  the  Mufical 
Chords,”  1709;  “On  the  Elaificity  of  the  Air,”  1710; 
“ Oil  Catoptrics,”  1710  ; “ On  the  Monochord,”  &c.-  &c. 
Eloge  par  Fontenelle,  1711.  Rozier’s  Index. 

Carre,  Henry,  a painter  of  reputation,  was  bom,  as 
Weyerman  and  Defcamps  fay,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1656, 
but  according  to  Houbraken  in  1658,  and  became  a dif- 
ciple,  firft  of  Jurian  Jacobsz  of  Hamburgh,  and  afterwards 
of  Jacques  [ordaens.  As  ftate  painter  at  the  court  of  Frize- 
land,  he  adorned  the  palace  with  feveral  fine  paintings,  par- 
ticularly landfcapes,  in  which  he  introduced  huntings  of  the 
wild  boarand  of  other  animals, in  all  which  fubjeCts  his  manner 
refembled  that  of  Sayders.  However,  he  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life  at  Amfterdam  and  the  Hague,  where  his 
works  were  in  high  efteem.  His  ufual  fubjefts  were  land- 
fcapes, with  peafants  attending  flocks  of  fheep,  or  herds  of 
cattle  ; huntings  ; and  fometimes  conventions.  His  ftyle 
was  pleafing,  and  his  manner  of  colouring  good  ; his  figures 
were  well  deiigned,  and  touched  with  fpirit ; though  many 
of  his  pi&ures  (hew  too  great  a degree  of  darknefs.  He 
died  in  1721. 


Carre,  Michael,  the  younger  brother  of  the  former, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1 666,  and  having  commenced  thu 
ftudy  of  his  art  under  his  brother,  accompliffied  himfelf  in 
his  profeffion  as  the  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem  ; he  after- 
wards preferred  the  ftyle  of  Vander  Leew  to  that  of  Ber- 
chem. He  refided  feveral  years  in  London,  without  obtain- 
ing much  employment  or1  reputation.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  city,  he  was  invited  to  the  Pruffian  court  and  li- 
berally recompenfed  for  his  works  as  an  artift.  His  tafte  led 
him  to  embellilh  grand  laloons,  halls,  and  large  apartments  ; 
and  in  works  of  this  kind  he  was  fond  of  introducing  fub- 
jedfs  that  excited  terror;  fuch  as  ftorms  with  lightning, 
the  deftrudtion  of  caftles  and  towers,  and  the  tearing  up  of 
trees  by  the  roots.  In  his  eafel  pictures  he,hadaready 
hand,  and  a neat  manner  of  pencilling.  Pilkington. 

CARREA  Pol/entia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  Liguria,  N.  of  Augujla  Vagiennorum , celebrated  for 
its  black  wool. 

CARREI,  a people  who,  according  to  Pliny,  inhabited, 
the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  to  whom  he  affigns  the 
town  of  Carriatha,  called  by  Ptolemy  Chariatha. 

CARREI.,  in  Antiquity , a clof  t or  apartment  for  privacy 
and  retirement.  This  term,  which  has  been  long  difufed, 
was  principally  applied  during  what  are  called  the  middle 
ages  to  the  clofets  for  ftudy  which  were  ufually  given  to 
each  monk  in  the  cloifter  of  his  monaftery.  In  the  vifita- 
tions  of  the  old  religious  houfes  the  prior  or  fuperior  is  fre- 
quently enjoined  to  vifit  thefe  Carola , or  cells,  once  or  twice 
a year.  (See  Cowel’s  Law  Interpreter,  v.  Carola.J 

CAR  RH7E,  in  Ancient  Geography  a very  ancient  city  of 
Afia  in  Mefopotamia,  near  the  Euphiates,  at  the  diftance  of 
eighty  miles  from  Hierapolis.  It  was  famous  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  by  the  Parthians,  and  the  death  of 
Craffus,  the  Roman  general,  and  alfo  for  a temple  of  the 
moon.  M.  D’Anville  places  it  to  the  weft  of  a fmall  chain 
of  mountains,  which  feparated  it  from  Chaboras.  See 
Haran. 

CARRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont  ; eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ceva. 

CARRIAGE,  a vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  perfons, 
goods.  See.  from  place  to  place 

Carriage  Artillery,  in  French  affiits  des  canons,  are 
wooden  frames  or  machines,  on  which  cannons  are  mounted 
and  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another.  They  are  of  va« 
rious  kinds. 

Garrif on- gun-carriages  are  thofe,  on  which  garrifon-guns 
are  commonly  mounted.  Such  a carriage  with  its  gun  on  it 
moves  on  four  caft-iron  trucks  or  fmall  low  wheels  feldom 
exceeding  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 

A Ship-gun-carriage  differs  from  a garrifon-gun-carriage 
only  in  having  its  trucks  of  wood,  and  breach-rings,  which, 
the  other  has  not . 

There  are  copper  clouts  underneath  the  axle-trees  of  gar- 
rifon-carriages  to  dim  niffi  the  fri&ion  of  the  iron  on  the 
wood. 

T ravelling- carriage  and  field  carriages  are  fuch  as  guns 
are  mounted  and  tram  orted  on  when  employed  at  fieges  or 
on  fervice  in  the  field  They  are  much  longer  than  garrifon 
or  fhip  gun-carriages  and  are  differently  conftrudled.  Every 
fuch  carriage  has  two  wheels  and  a long  trail,  And  the 
limber  for  moving  i ith  by  means  of  the  pintle-pin  or  iron 
bolt  has  two  wheel-  To. 

Limbers,  are  tv  wheel-carriages,  made  commonly  each 
with  two  ffiafts,  but  fometisn’es  with  a beam  or  pole,  for  draw- 
ing double  with.  They  fupport  the  trails  of  travelling  or 
field  carriages,  by  means  of  the  pintle-pins  or  iron  bolts, 
when  the  guns  are  to  be  tranfported,  or  removed  from  one 
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place  to  another.  The  pieces  are  generally  fired  with  the 
trails  of  their  carriages  taken  off  from  the  limbers — but  they 
may  be  fired  with  them  on  the  fame,  and  fometimes  are 
on  a march  when  attacked,  or  preffed  on  by  an  enemy. 

Galloper-carriages , are  for  one  and  a half  pounders.  Such 
a carriage  has  (hafts  to  be  drawn  without  a limber,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  artilleries,  as  more  convenient  than  other 
field-carriages,  and  preferable  to  them.  It  is  a carnage, 
that  anfwers  very  well  alfo  for  a light  three,  or  fix  pounder. 

Howitzer-carriages , are  for  fupporting,  and  tranfporting 
howitzers.  Thofe  for  the  6 and  inch  howitzers  are  made 
with  ferevvs,  for  elevating  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
light  fix-pounder-carriages  are.  They  are  therefore  made 
without  avbed,  and  the  centre-tranfom  is  nine  inches  broad 
for  fixing  the  elevating  fcrerv  in,  inftead  of  four,  as  in  thofe 
that  are  made  without  luch  a {crew.  In  the  centre,  between 
the  trail  and  centre-tranfom,  there  is  a tranfom-bolt,  which 
is  not  in  others,  becaufe  the  centre-tranfom  mult  be  made 
to  be  taken  out  ; and  when  it  is,  the  howitzer  may  be 
elevated  to  any  degree  under  ninety. 

Tumbrel,  or  Tumbrel-carriages,  are  carriages  with  two 
wheels,  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  carrying  the  pioneers’, 
miners’,  and  artificers’  tools.  They  are  alfo  Lometimes  em- 
ployed for  carrying  the  money  of  the  army. 

Bloch -carriage,  is  one  that  is  made  out  of  a folid  block, 
or  piece  of  timber,  fo  hollowed  or  cut  into,  as  to  receive  the 
gun  or  howitzer  into  the  cap-fquares  : the  flat,  or  lower  part 
of  the  cap  fquare  is  let  into  the  folid  wood,  and  the  gun  or 
howitzer  is  elevated  or  deprefled  by  means  of  a fcrew,  as  on 
another  carriage.  The  limber  of  this  carriage  carries  two 
large  chefts  for  ammunition,  and  takes  four  men.  The 
pintle-pin,  or  iron  bolt  of  the  limber,  is  fo  conftrufted  as  to 
take  the  gudgeon  of  the  carriage,  by  which  means  a greater 
relief  is  obtained  when  the  carriage  pafies  over  rough  or  un- 
even ground.  Block-carriages  are  chiefly  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  conveying  mortars  and  their  beds  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Block-carriages  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  horfe-artillery,  as 
curricles.  They  are  very  irfeful  on  fervice.  The  original 
inventor  of  thefe  is  the  ingenious  General  Congreve,  to 
whom  the  Board  of  Ordnance  is  indebted  for  many  improve- 
ments, and  the  nation  for  important  fervices ; which  merit 
attention  and  recomptnce. 

Truch-carriages,  are  for  carrying  timber  and  other  heavy 
articles  from  one  place  to  another,  at  no  great  diltance  from 
it.  They  are  alfo  employed  for  moving  guns  and  mortars, 
where  their  own  carriages  cannot  go,  and  are  drawn  by  men 
as  well  as  horfes  and  other  beads  of  burthen. 

A Ponton-carriage  is  folely  for  tranfporting  the  pontons. 
Formerly  it  had  only  two  wheels,  but  now  it  has  generally 
fo'ir. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  artillery  carriages,  as  land 
and  fea  mortar-beds,  which  have  no  wheels,  as  mortars  are 
not  tranfported  on  their  carriages  ; powder  carts ; ammuni- 
tion waggons ; fling  waggons ; travelling  forges ; and  pon- 
tons. 

Figure  I.  (See  Artillery-carriages  in  the  plates)  is  the 
outfide  elevation  or  profile  of  a garrifon  or  flrip  carriage  ; 
and  Jig.  2.  is  the  infide  elevation  of  one  of  the  cheeks  or  fide 
pieces,  (hewing  fome  of  the  irons  in  it,  that  would  not  other- 
wife  be  feen ; the  manner  in  which  thefe  pieces  fhould  be 
let  into  the  axletrees,  and  the  pofition  of  the  tranfom. 

The  height  of  each  fide-piece  before,  is  equal  to  4J-  dia- 
meters of  the  (hot,  and  its  height  behind  is  only  half  as 


much.  The  length  of  the  fide-piece  is  fuppofed  to  be 
bife&ed  or  divided  into  twp  equal  parts,  and  of  thefe  two, 
the  hind  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
as  a fcale  for  making  the  fteps  by.  Each  of  thefe  fide- 
pieces  is  hollowed  or  cut  out  beneath,  in  the  form  of  a cir- 
cular arc,  of  which  the  radius  is  about  half  the  length  of  the 
piece.  This  makes  it  fomewhat  lighter  without  diminilhing 
its  ftrength.  Both  the  axletrees  are  funk  into  the  fide-pieces 
in  the  manner  reprefented  in  Jig.  2.  The  tranfom  is  placed 
direftly  over  the  fore-axietrees,  in  the  middle  of  the  height 
of  the  fide-pieces,  and  is  one  diameter  of  the  (hot  broad, 
and  two  deep. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  pieces  of 
iron-work  in  a Ihip  and  garrifon-carriage,  with  the  number 
of  each.  See  Artillery -carriages, Jig.  i.and  2. 

a.  The  curved  parts  of  the  cap-lquarcs, 


/• 

h. 

k. 


Eye-bolts, 

Joint-bolts, 

Tranfom  bolts, 

Bed-bolt, 

Bracket-bolts, 

Hind  axletree-bolts, 
Breeching-bolts  with  rings. 
Burs, 


l.  Loops,  - 6 

m.  Dowel-pins,  ....  4 

n.  Square  rivetting  plates,  ...  8 

p.  Rings  with  keys,  ...  . 10 

q.  Traverfing  plates,  - - - 2 

r.  Linch-pins,  ....  4 

s.  Axletree-hoops,  - » - 2 

t.  Axletree-flays,  - = - - 2 

av.  Keys,  chains,  and  ftaples,  - - 2 

x.  Stoolbed-b'olts,  with  rivetting  plates,  - - 2 

N.  B.  The  garrifon-carriage  has  all  thefe  irons  as  well  as  the 
{hip-carriage,  except  the  two  breeching-bolts  with  rings. 
The  conftruffion  of  thefe  carriages  is  as  follows.  See 
Jig.  3.  Let  A B be  any  indefinite  right  line.  In  it  take  any 
two  points,  C,  D,  fo  that  the  diftance  between  them  (hall  be 
equal  to  three  feventh  parts  of  the  gun’s  length,  or  to  the 
ditlance  from  the  centre  of  the  trunnions  to  the  extremity  of 
the  breech.  Through  thefe  points  draw  two  right  lines  at 
right  angles  to  A B.  On  the  firff  of  thefe,  take  C E,  C F, 
in  oppofite  directions  and  each  of  them  equal  to  half  the 
diameter  of  the  fecond  reinforce- ring  of  the  gun.  On  the 
fecond  take  alfo  I)  G,  D H,  in  oppofite  directions,  and  each 
of  them  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  bafe-ring.  Then 
right  lines  drawn  through  the  points  E,  G,  and  F,  H,  will 
determine  the  infide  width  of  the  carriage. 

If  parallel  to  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  right  lines,  there 
be  drawn  two  others  at  the  diftance  of  one  caliber  of  the 
gun  from  them  rtfpeftively,  thefe  again  will  determine  the 
breadth  of  each  of  the  fide-pieces  and  the  outfide  width  of 
the  carriage.  And  if,  from  D towards  B,  there  be  fet  off 
D I,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cafcables,  and  from  C to- 
wards  A,  there  be  fet  off  C K,  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of 
one  of  the  trunnions,  with  half  the  diameter  of  one  of  the 
fore-trucks,  I K will  be  the  length  of  the  carriage. 

The  right  line  E F,  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the 
trunnion-holes,  the  diameter  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
caliber  of  the  gun.  The  centre  of  each  of  thele  holes  is 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  upper  furface  of  the 
fide-piece.  Six  inches  are  fet  on  each  fide  of  G H,  for  the 
axletree,  which  is  always  twelve  inches  broad. 
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The  dimenfions  of  fuch  a carriage  are  fpecified  in  the  following  Table. 


_7d 

"d 

►d 

"d 

*T3 

►d 

►d 

Natures  of  the 

guns. 

c 4^ 

D to 
Q- 

g ** 

Q- 

e to 

C u-, 
3 CO 
Q- 

c 

CL. 

g vo 

0- 

% Os 
a- 

S <*»■ 

CL. 

-5 

n 

-t 

-1 

1 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Indies 

and  deci- 

and  deci- 

and  deci- 

and  deci- 

and  deci 

and  deci- 

and  deci 

and  deci- 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

Width  enclofed  before 

. 

. 

18.O 

18.0 

16.5 

14. 0 

13.O 

JI-S 

9.0 

Width  enclofed  behind 

- 

- 

23-5 

23-5 

22.5 

21.5 

W-5 

18.5 

16.8 

I2.5 

Fore  axle-tree  length 

- 

- » 

57-° 

5 7-° 

64-5 

5*-5 

45-5 

42-5 

38.8 

32.5 

f Length 

- 

35-4 

36.6 

.34-9 

33-1 

2 9-6 

27.5 

24.8 

19-5 

Body 

< Height 

- ■ 

10.8 

10. S 

10. 0 

1 0.0 

IO. O 

95 

9.0 

8.5 

(.Breadth 

. 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.0 

5-5 

6-2 

5 0 

4.0 

Arms 

f Length 
( Diameter 

“ 

10.8 

6.2 

IQ. 2 
6.2 

6.2 

9.2 

5-S 

8.0 

5.2  ‘ 

7-5 

5.0 

7*° 

4-5 

6-5  . 
3-5  ' 

Hind  axle-tree  length 

- 

- 

57-° 

57-° 

54.0 

5*-5 

45-5 

42-5 

38.8 

32.5 

f Length 

- 

35-4 

36.6 

34-9 

33-1 

29.5 

2 7-5 

24.8 

i9-5  - 

Body 

< Height 

- 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.0 

5-5 

5-2 

5-° 

4.0 

(.  Breadth 

- 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

1 2.0 

1 2.0 

12.0 

Arms 

J Length 

- 

10.8 

10.2 

9.8 

9.2 

8.0 

7-5 

7.0 

6.5 

\ Diameter 

- 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6-8 

6-2 

5° 

4 5 

3-5 

Fore-trucks 

f Diameter 

• 

10.0 

19.0 

18.0 

18.0 

16.0 

> 16.0 

14.0 

14.0 

( Breadth 

- 

6-5 

6.0 

S-S 

5.0 

4 -5 

4.0 

3-5 

3-o 

Hind-trucks 

f Diameter 
1 Breadth 

“ 

16.0 

6-5 

16.0 

6.0 

16.0 

5-5 

5-o 

14.0 

4-5 

14.0 

4.0 

12.0 

3-5 

10. 0 
3.0 

f Height  before 

26.8 

26.2 

26.0 

.23  -6 

20.0 

18.8 

16.0 

13.6 

Side-pieces 

Length 

- 

78.0 

78.0 

72.0 

69.0 

66.0 

63.0 

60.0 

37-5 

(^Breadth 

- 

6-5 

6.0 

6-5 

5.0 

4-5 

4.0 

3-5 

3-o 

Diitance  ot  trunnions  f 

om  the  head 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

Mr.  Muller,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Artillery,”  gives  another 
conftm&ion  for  gun-carriages  to  fuit  his  conftruftion  of 
guns.  In  conftrudling  both  he  fuppofed  the  diameter  of 
the  (hot  to  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  ; and  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  in  conftrufting  the  gun-carriage,  he  takes  CD, 
(fee  Jig.  3.)  equal  to  fix  diameters  of  the  (hot,  and  ten  parts; 
CE,  CF,  each  equal  to  34  parts ; DG,  DH,  each  equal 
to  39.5  parts;  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  fide-pieces  equal 
to  one  diameter,  or  24  parts ; DI  equal  to  one  diameter 
and  12  parts;  and  CK  equal  to  two  diameters  and  a half. 
He  makes  the  breadth  of  the  fore  axle-tree  equal  to  30  fuch 
parts ; its  length  equal  to  fix  diameters  and  a third  ; the 
length  of  each  of  the  arms  equal  to  44  fuch  parts,  and  the 
diameter  of  each  of  them  equal  to  24  fuch  parts.  In  the 
elevation  he  makes  the  height  of  each  of  the  fide-pieces  be- 
fore, equal  to  four  diameters  and  three  quarters,  and  equal 
to  half  that  height  behind.  The  height  or  depth  of  the 
fore  axle-tree  he  makes  equal  to  42  fuch  parts j and  that,  of 


the  hind  axle-tree  equal  to  30  fuch  parts.  The  bed-bolt 
pafies  under  the  middle  of  the  fourth  Hep  and  is  even  with 
the  laft,  or  hind  (lep. 

He  makes  the  breadth,  or  thicknefs  of  each  of  the  wooden 
trucks  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  fide-pieces,  which  by 
his  conftrudlion  is  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  (hot,  or  to 
24  fuch  parts ; the  diameter  of  each  of  the  fore-trucks  equal 
to  four  diameters  of  the  (hot,  and  that  of  each  of  the  hind- 
trucks  equal  to  three  diameters  and  a half.  Thefe  diame- 
ters, however,  muft  of  courfe  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  to 
fuit  the  height  of  the  port-holes  in  (hips. 

Of  travelling,  or  field  carriages.  The  long  fide-pieces, 
PQ^RS,  (fee  jig.  12.)  are  called  the  cheeks ; the  fore  part, 
QJR,  of  the  carriage,  is  called  the  hreaft,  and  the  hind  part, 
PS,  the  trail.  T denotes  the  trail-tranfum  ; X the  bed- 
tranfom  ; V the  centre-tranfom  ; and  Y the  .bread  tranfom  ; 
GH  the  body  of  the  axle-tree;  W the  pintle-hole  ; and 
m,n  denote  the  trunnion-holes. 
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The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  the  cheeks. 


Natures  of  the 

guns. 

o 

c Ki 
3 4* 

Q- 

rt>  ! 

*i 

18 

Pounder 

12 

Pounder 

6 

Pounder 

3 

Pounder 

Lengths  of  the  cheeks 

Inches 
nnd  deci- 
mals. 

(56.0 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

150.0 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

144.0 

Inches 
and  deci 
mals. 
I'JC.O 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 
120.0 

Tbicknefs  of  ditto 

- 

5-8 

5-2 

4.6 

3-6 

3-o 

Height  of  the  plank 

- 

22  0 

2J.6 

19.0 

16.0 

13.0 

“ Before 

20.0 

19.6 

17.0 

14.0 

11  *5 

Height  of  the  cheek  « 

Centre 

17.0 

16.6 

15.O 

1 2.0 

9-5 

.Trail  - 

l 2 O- 

11 .6 

1 1 .0 

1 0.0 

7 -5 

Head  from  the  centre 

- 

- 

74.° 

72.0 

69.0 

60.0 

5 '-3 

Length  of  the  trail 

- 

- 

jS.o 

16.6 

15.0 

1 2.0 

10. 0 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  the  axle-trees^ 


Natures  of  the  guns. 

24 

Pounder 

18 

Pounder 

12 

Pounder 

6 

Pounder 

3 

Pounder 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

anddeci- 

and  deci- 

and  deci 

and  deci- 

and  deci- 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals. 

mals.. 

f Length 

38.5 

38.8 

39° 

40.0 

40.5 

Body  - <1  Breadth 

7.0 

6.8 

6-5 

6.0 

5-5 

(.  Height 

9.0 

8.8 

8-5 

8.0 

7-5 

f Length 

2 1.0 

20.8 

20.5 

19.0 

*7-5 

Arms  - <1  Body  diameter 

7 0 

6.8 

<5-5 

6.0 

5*5 

^ Linch  diameter 

5.0 

4.3 

4-5 

4.0 

3-5 

Total  length  ...  - 

80.5 

80.4 

80.0 

78.0 

75-5 

And  the  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  each  of  the  wheels. 


Natures  of  the  guns. 

24 

Pounder 

18 

Pounder 

1 2 

Pounder 

6 

Pounder 

3 

Pounder 

| The  diameter  of  each  of  the  wheels  - 
The  length  of  the  nave 

fBody 

Diameter  of  ditto  <j  Middle 

[ Linch 

Felloes,  or  fellies  | Breadth^5  - 

0 , CThicknefs  - 

Spokes  - - jBreadth  . 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

58.0 
i7-5 

15.0 

16.0 

'3-5 

5‘° 

6-5 

2.3 

4-5 

Inches 
and  deci 
mals. 

58.0 

*7v5 

15.0 

16.0 

l3’S 

5-° 

6.5 

2-3 

4.5 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

58.0 

17.0 

15.0 

16.0 

i3 -5 
4-5 

6.0 
2.2 

4.0 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

58.0 

15-5 

13.0 

14.0 

1 0.0 

4.0 

5-5 

2.1 

3-5 

Inches 
and  deci- 
mals. 

58.0 
12.5 
12.5 

- 13-0 

10. 0 

3-° 

5'° 

2.0 

3.0 

The  following  are  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  different 
irons,  or  pieces  of  iron-work  in;  a travelling  carriage.. 

("  Brea  ft 

Tranfom  holts  with  burs 


Centre 

Trail 


Tranfom-bolts  with  hooks  - - 

Trunnion-plates 
Cap-fquares  with  joint-bolts 


f Bread 
<{  Centre 
^ Trail 


2 

Spring 
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Spring  keys  with  chains  and  ilaples 
Eye-belts 

Single  fore-lock  keys 
Bread-plates 

Bed-piece  chain  and  daple 
Plates  with  rofes 

Garnifh 

Axle-tree  bands 
Side-draps 

Locker 

Draught-rings  with  bolts  and  burs 
Locking  plates 
Lafhing-rings  with  loops 

Nails 


Fore 

Hind 


^ Garnilh 
| T rail 
f Bolts 
(_  Nails 


("Hinges 
Hafp  with  daple 


Rofe-buds 

Diamondheaded 

Counter-funk 

Trail 


2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 
8 

4 

8 

o 

2 6 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

12 

8 

2 


tra- 


12 

6 

6 

6 

48 

2 

3 
6 

24 

9 

6 


Pintle-plates 

The  names  and  numbers  of  the  parts  and  irons  of  a 
veiling  carriage- wheel  are  the  following. 

Nave  - 

Spokes  - 

Felloes,  or  fellies  - 

Dowel- pins  - ... 

Streaks  - . . - 

Streak-nails  - 

Nave-boxes  - 

Nave-boops  ... 

Dowledges 

Rivets  for  ditto  ... 

Nave  hoop-dubs  - 

Box-pins  - 

The  dowel-pins  are  wooden  pegs  about  three  inches  long 
each,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  ferve 
for  joining  or  fadtning  the  felloes  together. 

The  dowledges  are  ifon  plates,  which  are  funk  into  the 
felloes  on  the  outfide,  and  are  each  of  them  fadened  to  the 
fame  with  four  pins,,  or  rivets.  They  ferve  to  faden  the  fel- 
loes drongly  together,  and  to  drengthen  the  joints. 

The  nave  is  almod  always  made  of  elm,  cut  fix  months 
before  it  is  ufed,  and  left  all  that  time  in  the  bark.  . Larch, 
however,  would  probably  be  found  on  trial  to  anfwer  full 
as  well,  if  not  much  better.  The  fpokes  are  made  of  elm, 
or  young  oak,  as  dry  and  well  feafored  as  podiblp.  The 
felloes  are  for  the  moil  part  alfo  of  elm,  but  are  fometimes 
made  of  fplit  beech,  which  makes  to  the  full  as  good,  if  not 
- better  ones.  And  the  axle-tree  is  generally  made  out  of  dry 
elm,  young  oak,  or  voung  beech.  Swamp-maple  is,  how- 
ever, much  preferable  fur  this  purpofe  to  either  elm  or 
beech. 

The  cheeks  and  tranfoms  are  always  made  of  dry  elm. 
Bat  either  young  oak,  or  fwamp-maple,  are  preferable  to  it 
for  both. 

The  names  and  the  numbers  of  irons,  or  pieces  of  iron- 
work in  the  axle-tree  of  a travelling-carriage,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Axle-tree  bar  - - - - 1 

§ Body  , . 2 

l Linch  - - 2 

' Linch  - 2 

Arms  - - 2 


Clouts 


/: 


L Body 


Hurlers  with  draps 
Wafhers  - - 

Linch- pins  - 

Axle-tree  bolt  - 

Single  fore-locks 

Clout-nails  ... 

Dog-nails  - * - ' 

Axle-tree  hoops 

The  ufual  condru&ion  of  travelling-carriages  is  the  fol- 
lowing. See  Jig.  11. 

Let  A b c d be  the  plank,  out  of  which  one  of  the  cheeks 
is  to  be  made,  and  let  A B be  the  height  of  the  faid  cheek 
before.  Set  off  from  B to  C the  fum  of  the  faid  height,  or 
of  the  head,  A B,  and  the  diffance  from  the  hind  part  of 
the  trunnions  to  the  extremity  of  the  cafcable.  Then,  from 
the  point,  A,  as  a centre  with  the  radius,  A C,  deferibe  an 
arc,  in  which,  as  a chord,  apply  a right  line,  CD,  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  cheek  at  the  centre,  and  draw  the  right 
lines,  AD,  B C.  On  B C,  take  BE,  equal  to  the  head, 

A B,  or  height  of  the  cheek  before,  and  from  the  point,  E, 
fet  off  towards  B the  right  lines,  E r,  r S,  equal  each  to  half 
the  diameter  of  one  of  the  trunnions.  Then,  E S being 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  trunnion,  cut  the  trunnion-hole 
out  of  the  cheek,  fo  that  its  centre  may  be  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  line,  B C,  or  E S.  From  the  point,  r, 
draw  the  right  line,  r F,  perpendicular  to  A D,  or  parallel 
to  A B,  and  in  AD,  take  FH,  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  axle-tree,  which  is  funk  or  let  in  about  an  inch  into 
the  cheeks.  On  the  right  line,  F H,  conftitute  a fquare, 
and  from  I,  the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  its  diagonals,  as  a 
centre  with  a radius  of  29  inches,  which  is  equal  to  the  ra- 
dius of  the  wheel,  deferibe  an  arc.  This  arc  will  reprefent 
a part  of  the  wheel ; and  if  a ruler  touching  the  faid  arc  be 
fo  laid  acrofs  the  plank,  that  the  dillance,  M L,  between  the 
points,  M,  L,  where  their  edges  meet,  be  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  trail,  and  from  the  points,  M,  L,  perpendiculars, 
M N,  L O,  to  M L,  be  alfo  erected,  equal  each  to  the 
height  of  the  trail,  the  right  lines,  C N,  NO,  and  DM, 
being  drawn,  will,  with  the  right  lines,  A B,  B C,  and  A D, 
give  the  figure,  ABCNOPMDA,of  the  cheek  required, 
The  lower  part,  M P,  of  the  trail  is  rounded  in  order  that 
the  carriage  may  Hide  with  more  eafe  on  the  ground,  or  on  a 
platform,  which  rounding  is  formed  by  firft  dividing  L O into 
four  equal  parts,  and  taking  L P equal  to  one  of  them  ; fe- 
condly,  by  eredling  right  lines  at  the  points,  M,  P,  perpen- 
dicular relpeftively  to  D M,  M P,  and  meeting  in  the  point 
Qj  and  lallly,  by  bifedling  M QJn  the  point,  R,  and  from 
R,  as  a centre  with  the  radius,  R M,  deferibing  the  arc, 
MP. 

The  mortife,  V,  of  the  eentre-tranfom  is  afeertained  or 
determined  by  drawing  a right  line  through  the  point,  C, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  K M,  in  which  C p is  taken 
equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the  fhot’s  diameter,  and  p q equal 
to  twice  that  diameter  for  its  height.  Its  breadth,  p x, 
taken  in  a right  line,  p z,  parallel  to  K M,  is  equal  to  one 
diameter  of  the  fhot.  The  dillance  between  the  eentre- 
tranfom,  V,  and  the  bed-tranfom,  X,  is  equal  to  two  dia- 
meters of  the  fhot  ; and  the  height  and  breadth  of  this  laft 
are  each  equal  to  one  diameter.  The  breafl-tranfom,  Y, 
is  one  diameter  of  the  fhot  broad  and  two  high.  The  Tides 
of  it  are  parallel  to  the  head,  A B,  and  terminate  above,  or 
at  top  in  a right  line  parallel  to  B E,  and  equally  diilant 
from  it  with  the  bottom  of  the  trunn:on-bole.  And  the  in- 
lide  one  of  them,  if  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  point 
at  the  fide  of  the  faid  hole,  that  is  next  to  the  head,  A B 
The  mortife  of  the  trail-tranfom  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
trail  itfelf ; its  height  is  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  fhot,' 
2 and 
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and  it  is  parallel  to  the  upper  tide,  N O,  of  the  trail.  Its 
lower  fide,  if  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  point,  P. 

All  thefe  mortifes,  vl z.  of  the  breaft-tranfom,  the  bed- 
tranfom,  the  centre-tranfom,  and  the  trail  tmiifom,  are  di- 
vided by  horizontal  right  lines  into  four  equal  parts,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  funk  or  let  in  half  an  inch  into  each 
of  the  cheeks,  the  two  middle  ones  to  the  depth  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  thicknefs.of  one  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  lower 
one  *not  at  all. 

And  the  following  is  the  conflrinflion  of  the  plan  of  a 
travelling  gun  carriage.  See  fiv.  ia. 

Draw  any  indefinite  right  line,  A B.  In  it  take  the- 
right  line,  C D,  equal  to  the  diilance  from  the  centre  of 
the  trunnions  to  the  extremity  of  the  bafe-ring  of  the  gun. 
Through  the  points  C,  D,  draw  right  lines  perpendicular 
to  A B,  and  let  them  he  produced  indefinitely.  On  that 
drawn  through  the  point  C,  take  C E,  C F,  contrary  ways 
and  equal  each  to  the  radius  of  the  lecond  reinforce-ring. 
And  on  that  drawn  through  the  point  D,  take  D Iv,  D L, 
alfo  contrary  ways,  and  equal  each  to  the  radius  of  the  bafe- 
ring.  Then  right  lines  drawn  through  the  points  F,  L, 
and  E,  K,  will  determine  or  afeertain  the  width  of  the  car- 
riage within  ; and  if  two  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to 
thefe,  and  at  a diftance  from  them  refpectively  equal  to  tire 
length  of  cither  of  the  trunnions  they  will  give  the  equal 
thickneffes  of  the  cheeks  QJP,  R S. 

The  pofitiqns  of  the  trunnion-holes  m,  n,  are  afeertained 
by  fetting  off  a diftance  both  from  the  point  E,  and  the 
point  F,  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  either  of  the  trun- 
nions. The  breaft-tranfom,  Y,  muft  be  drawn  with  a 
breadth  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  ftiot,  and  with  its  in- 
fide  in  a line  with  the  fore  parts  of  the  trunnion-holes. 
Take  C A equal  to  r B in  the  laft  figure.  Then  a right 
line,  R A Q,  perpendicular  to  A B,  will  determine  the 
breaft  of  the  carriage  ; and  its  total  length  is  afeertained  by 
the  immediately  preceding  figure. 

If  two  diameters  be  fet  off  from  the  right  line  K L,  we 
Ihall  get  the  hind  part  of  the  centre-tranfom,  V,  the  width 
or  breadth  of  which  as  well  as  that  of  the  bed-tranfom  is 
equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  fhot.  The  diftance  between 
thefe  is  equal  to  two  diameters,  and  the  pofition  and 
breadth  of  the  trail-tranfom  are  determined  as  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  figure.  In  the  middle  of  this  tranfom  is 
the  pintle-hole,  of  an  oval  form,  wider  above  than  below,  in 
order  that  the  pintle  may  have  room  to  play  in  it  when  the 
carriage  is  moving  on  or.going  over  uneven  ground.  The  bed, 
w,  is  a piece  of  an  inch  and  half-board  one  foot  broad  and 
is  funk  or  let  down  into  the  bed  and  centre-tranfoms.  The 
plane  of  the  fore-part  of  the  axle-tree  would,  if  produced, 
pafs  through  the  centres  of  the  trunnion-holes.  There  is  a 
board  fixed  with  one  end  on  the  axle-tree  and  the  other  on 
the  bed-tranfom,  for  laying  hay,  ftraw,  &c.  upon  for 
wadding.  From  about  one  diameter  and  a half  from  the 
centre-tranfom,  to  about  a diameter  from  the  trail,  the 
breadth  or  thicknefs  of  each  of  the  checks  is  diminifhed  by 
a fixth  part  of  the  fame. 

This  is  the  conftruftion  that  has  been  commonly  obferved 
and  made  ufe  of  for  travelling  carriages.  But  Mr.  Muller 
has  given  a general  conftruftion  for  them  to  fuit  his  con- 
ftruftion  of  guns,  the  lengths  of  which  he  fuppofes  to  be 
refpeftively  equal  to  20  or  21  diameters  of  their  fhot. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  travelling  gun  carriages,  ac- 
cording to  this  conftruclion,  are  the  following.  Sue  Jig.  11. 

The  length.  Ad,  of  the  plank  is  equal  to  feven  feet  and 
a half  together  with  twelve  diameters  of  the  gun’s  fhot. 
The  height,  A B,  of  each  of  the  cheeks  is  equal  to  three 
diameters  and  a quarter.  B b is  equal  to  half  a diameter, 
Vol.VI. 
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and  the  height,  D C,  at  the  centre  is  equal,  to  ) Inch  equai 
parts  as  tbofe,  of  which  the  'aid  diameter  contains  24. 
The  length  of  the  trail  is  equal  to  three  diameters,  and  it 
height,  M N,  to  two.  The  breadth,  F H,  cf  the  axie-tree 
is  equal  to  two  diameters,  and  the  reft  of  the  dnneahoiis  arc 
regulated  by  the  fize  of  the  gun. 

The  following  is  his  coriftruftion  of  travelling,  carnages 
for  fuch  guns.  See  Jig.  11. 

Make  the  length,  Ad,  of  the  plank  for  either  cheek  or 
the  carriage  equal  to  feven  feet  and  a half  together  with 
ro  diameters  of  the  ftiot  of  the  gun  ; its  height,  Ab,  equal 
to  three  diameters  and  three  quarters  of  a diameter;  and 
the  height,  A B,  of  the  cheek  itfelf  equal  to  three  diameter  - 
and  a quarter.  Take  BC  equal  to  eight  diameter.,  together 
with  20  fuch  parts  as  thofe,  of  which  one  diameter  of  tne 
fhot  contains  24;  from  the  point,  A, 'as  centre  with  tue 
radius,  AC,  dtferibe  an  arc,  in  which  apply  as  a chord 
C D,  equal  to  “o  fuch  parts,  and  draw  the  right  lines  A 1>, 
B C.  On  B C fet  off  B E equal  to  the  head  A B,  or  the 
height  of  the  cheek,  and  from  the-  point,  E,  fet  off  towards 
the  point,  B,  the  right  lines,  Er,  r S,  equal  eaen  to  nine 
fuch  parts,  making  E S equal  to  iS  inch  parts  or  the  width 
of  the  trunnion-hole,  of  which  the  centre  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  below  B C or  the  upper  fur.'ace  of  the  cheek. 
From  the  point  r,  draw  the  right  line  r F,  perpendicular  to 
A D,  and  on  A D take  F H equal  to  3 a- fuch  parts  for  the 
breadth  of  the  axle-tree,  which  is  let  in  or  funk  into  the 
cheek  about  an  inch.  O11  F H conftitute  a fquare,  and 
from  the  interfedtion,  I,  of  its  diagonals  as  centre  with  a 
radius  of  29  inches  deferibe  an  arc,  which  will  reprefent 
a part  of  one  of  the  wheels.  Apply  a ftraight  ruler 
touching  this  arc  fo  to  the  faid  plank  that  the  diffance 
M L,  between  the  points,  M,  L,  where  its  edge  coincides 
with  the  edges  of  the  plank,  may  be  equal  to  three  diame- 
ters, and  from  thefe  points  draw  M N,  L O,  perpendicular 
to  KM,  and  equal  each  of  them  to  two  diameters.  Then 
if  the  right  lines  C N,  NO,  and  D M,  be  drawn  and  the 
under  part  of  the  trail  be  deferibed  as  above  pointed  out 
from  R,  the  bifefting  point  of  the  right  line,  M Q,  as  a 
centre,  we  ihall  have  ASCNOFMDA  for  the  outline  of 
the  cheek. 

And  the  conftrudlion  of  the  plan  of  fuch  a carriage  is  as 
follows.  -See  Jig.  12. 

Draw  any  indefinite  right  line,  A B.  In  it  take  C D 
equal  to  feven  diameters- and  17  fuch  parts.  Through  the 
points,  C,.D,  draw  right  lints,  E F,  K L,  at  right  angles 
to  A B,  making  C E,  C F,  equal  each  of  them  to  27.5  fuch 
parts,  and  D K,  D L,  equal  each  of  them  to  32.5  fuch 
parts.  Then  right  lines  drawn  through  the  points  F,  I,, 
and  E,  Iv,  will  determine  or  afeertain  the  width  of  the  car- 
riage on  the  iniide.  And  if  parallel  to  thefe  lines  two  other 
right  lines  be  drawn  at  the  diftance  from  them  refpectively 
ot  1 8 fuch  parts,  we  (hall  have  the  thickneffes  of  the  cheeks 
and  the  outiide  width  of  the  carriage. 

The  pofitions,  m,  n,  of  the  trunnion-holes  are  determined 
by  fetting  off  on  both  fides  of  the  points,  E,  F,  nine  fuch 
parts  for  the  radius  of  each  of  the  trunnions.  And  if  Ca 
be  taken  equal  to  rB  in  the  laft  Jig.  or  Jig.  11.  the  line, 
R drawn  at  right  angles  to  A B,  will  determine  the 
breatt  of  the  carriage  ; and  its  total  length,  a I,  is  afeertain- 
ed from  the  faid  figure.  The  other  parts  of  the  conllruction 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  above. 

Figure  13.  is  the  elevation  of  a fix-pounder  travelling 
carriage  with  the  irons  maiked  on  it,  and  jigure  14.  is  the 
plan  of  the  fame. 

Field-carriages  are  ftiorter  and  much  lighter  than  thofe 
above  mentioned,  and  deferibed,  being  in  thefe  refpedts  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  weights  and  lengths  of  the  pieces  mounted 
on  them.  They  are  nearly  in  the  fame  form,  however,  but 
have  their  wheels  eight  inches  lower,  which  redu&ion 
©f  height  makes  them  perhaps  lower  than  they  ought  to  be. 


Their  dimenfions  are  the  following  : 
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Calibers  or  natures  of  the  guns 

C 

D 4^ 

c >-• 

3 1.0 

§ Cl 

o- 

CL- 

p- 

•-* 

Indies 

Inches 

Inches 

• nd  De- 

.ind  De- 

and  De- 

ciirtals. 

cimal. 

cimals. 

f Length  - - 

108.0 

ro6.o 

94.O 

Plank  ■{  Height  - - - 

15.6 

I4.0 

I2.4 

(_  Thicknefs  - - - 

*4-5 

3 7 

3*° 

f Height  before  - - 

'4-5 

12.7 

1 1.0 

Cheeks  Ditto  at  the  centre 

12.0 

10.9 

9.8 

LDitto  at  the  trail  - - 

1 0.0 

9.2 

8.4  . 

Length  of  the  trail 

1 r.o 

10,5 

10.0 

Length  from  head  to  centre 

5°-° 

45-o 

40.0 

. f Before  ... 

ll-5 

17.0 

10.7 

IO. O 

Width  w.th.n|Behind  _ . . 

15.0 

13.0 

f Length  .... 

23.0 

Lockers  < Breadth  - - - - 

13-3 

IDepth  - - - - 

63.0 

60.0 

4 3 

Length  of  the  trail  hand-fpike  - 

57.0 

Diameter  of  ditto  at  the  trail  - - 

4.0 

3-5 

3.0 

f Handles  in  length  - 

5-o 

4.0 

Elevation  j Height 

10.5 

9° 

ferew  ")  Diameter 

2.0 

[ Diameter  of  focket  - 

3-o 

2-5 

Wheel  - - Height  .... 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Length  of  each  nave  .... 

r5’° 

13.0 

12.7 

C Body 

13.0 

II-O 

10.6 

Diameter  of  ditto  < Middle  - 

14.0 

1 2.0 

1 1.6 

L Linch  - - 

12.0 

11.0 

10. 0 

Felloe'  5 Hsi£ht  * * - * 

heiloes  j Breadth  .... 

4-7 

3-3 

4.0 

2.8 

3*6 

2.4 

, f Breadth  .... 

2.0 

1.8 

!.  7 

bpokes  jThicknefs  .... 

3-5 

3-2 

2.9 

Length  of  axle-tree  .... 

75.0 

72.0 

73-4 

C Length  ..... 

39-° 

40.0 

42.0 

Body  Breadth  - - - 

6.0 

5-5 

5.0 

(_  Height  ..... 

8.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Length  of  each  arm  ... 

18.0 

16.0 

*5- 7 

Diameters  | Lkmh 

6.0 

4.0 

5-5 

3-0 

5*° 

3-5 

The  length  of  the  plank  for  either  cheek  in  one  of  thefe 
carriages  is  equal  to  four  feet,  together  with  thirteen  diame- 
ters of  the  (hot.  And  the  width  within  varies  with.the  thick- 
ncfs  of  the  metal  in  the  piece.  , 

The  conftruttion  for  travelling  carriages  anfwers  like- 
wife  for  field  carriages,  if  thefe  dimenfions  be  made  life  of 
mftead  of  thofe  delivered  above.  See  Jigs.  15  and  16-  The 
latter,  however,  differ  from  the  former  in  the  following 
particulars. 

They  have  no  bed-tranfoms,  as  fcrews,  inllead  of  wedge', 
are  made  ufe  of  for  elevating  or  depreffing  them  ; for  which 
rcafon  the  centre  tranfom  in  each  of  them  is  two  diameters 
broad,  and  but  one  thick,  and  is  fo  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  height  of  the  cheeks,  that  the  neck  of  the  cafcable  an- 
fwers to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  tranfom,  where  the 
icrew  is  fixed. 
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On’  each  fide  of  one  of  thefe  carriages  there  is  a box  or 
locker,  about  twenty-three  inches,  or  two  feet  long,  with 
its  upper  furface  even  with,  or  rather  about  an  inch  above 
the  upper  part  of  the  axle-tree,  and  extending  from  thence 
towards  the  trail.  Thefe  boxes,  or  lockers,  ferve  for  car- 
rying (hot  on  a march,  and  are  covered  each  of  them  by 
another  box  holding  cartridges,  which  Hides  on  and  is 
failened  with  a bolt. 

1 he  iron-work  in  one  of  thefe  carriages  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  in  a travelling  carriage,  but  not  quite  fo  ftrong.  It 
has  only  one  garnifli-bolt,  and  no  garnilh-nails.  The  eye- 
bolt  next  to  the  joint-bolt  paffes  through  the  axle-tree  band 
behind  and  not  before  as  in  other  carriages,  and  the  fore 
part  of  this  band  is  only  failened  by  the  fore  eye-bolt. 
The  draught-hooks  are  fixed  fometimes  to  the  breaft-tran- 
fom  plates,  and  fometimes  to  the  axle-tree.  But  the  nearer 
they  are  fixed  on  a level  with  the  breads  of  the  horfes  the 
better.  There  are  fometimes  hooks  to  the  trail  tranfom- 
plates,  and  fometimes  nails  about  four  inches  long.  The 
waihers  have  alfo  hooks,  to  which  are  failened  the  ropea, 
by  which  the  gunners  or  their  aflillants  drag  the  gun  along, 

A galloper -carriage  is  for  a pound  and  a half  gun.  Fig. 
19  is  an  elevation  of  one,  nn&Jig.  20  a plan  of  one.  The 
following  are  its  dimenfions. 
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Inches 

0.2; 

4.16 

O.I  I 

<5.0 

3;® 

3- 5 

4- 5 

6.5 

4.0 
I. O’ 

II  o 

3.13 

2.1  I 

2.5 
6-5 

8.q 

1J-5 

4.18 
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Total  length  of  each  (haft  - • 1 1 

From  the  fore  end  to  the  fore  crofs-bar  - 6 

From  the  hind  end  to  the  round  part  - 5 

Height  at  the  hind  end  - - o 

Height  at  the  fore  end  - - - o 

Breadth  behind  and  before  - - o 

Breadth  in  the  middle  - - - o 

Iniide  width  behind  - - - 2 

Do.  at  the  fore  crofs-bar  2 

Do.  at  the  fore  end  - - - - 2 

From  the  hind  end  to  the  axle-tree  - o 

Crofs  bar  from  the  hind  end 
Length  of  each,  cheek. 

Breadth  of  do.  - 

Height  of  do. 

Infide  width  before 
Do.  behind  ... 

Total  length  of  the  axle-tree 
Length  of  the  body  of  do. 

Length  of  each  arm  - • 

Breadth  of  the  body  ... 

Height  of  do.  - 

Greateff  diameter  of  each  arm 
Lead  diameter  pf  do. 

Diameter  of  each  wheel 
Length  of  the  nave 
Diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

Diameter  of  the  middle  of  do. 

Dir),  of  the  linch  of  do. 

Breadth  of  each  fpoke 
Thicknefs  of  do. 

Breadth  of  each  felloe 
Thicknefs  of  do,  .... 

The  reft  of  the  dimenfions  not  inferted  here  may  betaken 
from  the  draughts,  jfg-.  19  and  20.  A galloper-carriage  is 
made  with  (hafts  to  be  drawn,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
without  a limber. 

The  dimenfions  of  limbers  both  for  travelling  and  field- 
carriages  are  the  fame,  and  are  the  following. 


6.5 

4.84 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 
3-3 
3- 13 

1.0 

1 1.0 
0.0 

10. 0 

*•5 

30 

3-o 

4.5. 
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Nature  of  the  guns. 

c 

- to 

a.4-' 

1 2 

Pounder. 

0 

Pounder. 

nd 

a- 

0 

lie. 

I nc. 

Inc 

Inc. 

Diameter  of  each  wheel 

48 

+8 

48 

18 

Length  of  the  nave 

16 

PS 

H 

IO 

Diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

- 

1 3-5 

(3-5 

1 2 

1 2 

Do.  of  the  middle  of  do. 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

12.5 

Do.  of  the  linch  of  do. 

1 2.0 

I 2.0 

1 1 .0 

1 o.c 

Breadth  of  each  felloe 

4-5 

4.0 

3-5 

3-° 

Height  of  do. 

4-5 

4.0 

3-5 

Breadth  of  each  fpoke 

1 .8 

1 .6 

1 -4 

1 .2 

Thicknefs  of  do. 

4 c 

; 

J.o 

2-3 

The  length  of  the  axle-tree 

/3 

76 

74 

'>9 

Length  of  the  body  of  do. 

40 

4° 

40 

43 

Height  of  the  body  of  do. 

7.6 

7.0 

6.0 

5-5 

Breadth  of  the  Body  of  do. 

60 

5-5 

5.0 

5-o 

Length  of  each  arm  of  do. 

>9 

1 8 

<7 

'3 

Diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

5 

+ 

+ 

4 

Do.  of  the  linch  of  do. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

The  length  of  each  (haft 

)\ 

94 

94 

94 

Breadth  of  hind  end  of  do. 

6 

5-5 

5 

4 

Do.  of  fore  end  of  do. 

- 

3 

.3 

2.5 

2.5 

Height  of  hind  end  of  do. 

3-  3 

3 

3 

3 

Do.  of  fore  end  of  do. 

3 

3 

2*5 

2 5 

(Length  of  the  beams 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

(Breadth  of  do.  at  hind  end 

4-5 

4.0 

3-3 

3.0 

Do.  of  do.  at  fore  end 

4.0 

3-5 
10. 0 

3.0 

2 5 

The  height  of  the  bolder 

- 

I2-5 

8.0 

7-° 

The  length  of  do. 

40 

40 

40 

43 

The  breadth  of  do. 

6 

5.5 

5.0 

5"° 

Breadth  of  the  fofe  crofs-bar 

4-5 

4.0 

3. 3 

3-° 

The  height  of  do 

i-5 

1.3 

i-5 

i-5 

Breadth  of  hind  erofs-bar 

3-5 

3-3 

3.5 

3-° 

The  height  of  do. 

Diftance  of  axle-tree  from  the  fore  7 

l-5 

*•5 

i-5 

| crofs-bar 

- i 

1 1 5 

”•5 

11.5 

I !■ -.5 

The  fhafts  of  limbers  are  about  two  feet  open  before,  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  the  middle,  and  a little  lefs  near  the  axle- 
tree  according  as  the  wood,  out  of  which  they  are  made, 
happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  crooked.  For  it  ought  never  to 
be  cut  acrofs  the  grain  for  fear  of  weakening  it  too  much. 
The  height  of  the  bolder  drminifhes  towards  both  ends, 
as  in  fg.  22.  That  given  in  the  immediately  preceding 
table  is  for  the  middle  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  irons,  or  pieces  of 
iron-work  in  the  ihafts  and  beams  of  limbers  with  the 
number  of  each.  S tejig.  21,  22,  and  23. 


a.  Limber-bolt 

b.  Shaft-rings 

c.  Shaft-pins  with  chains 

d.  Breech -hooks 

e.  Ridge-chain  with  hook  and  loop 

f.  Limber-chain  with  hook  and  rings 
jf.  Single  fore  lock  keys 

h.  Diamond-headed  naik 
k.  Dog-nails 
/.  Bolfter-hoops  - 

m.  The  pintle 

n.  The  pintle-wafher9 
Stubs  for  bolftcr-hoop3 


1 

2 
2 

t 

1 

4 

8 

6 

2 

1 

2 
8 


The  irons,  or  pieces  of  iron-work  in  the  wheels  and 
axle-tree-  are  the  fame  in  form  and  number  as  thofe  men- 


tioned above,  but  fotv.e what  lighter  and  fmaller,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  fpecifkd 

Howitzer-carriages  are  for  mounting  and  t-ranfporting 
howitzers  on.  Thofe  for  the  6 and  5.8  inch  howitzers  are 
made  with  ferews  for  elevating  or  deprefling  them  in  the 
fame  maimer  as  the  light  fix  pounders  are  elevated  or  de- 
prefled.  For  this  reafon  they  arc  made  without  a bed, 
and  the  centre -tranfom  in  each  of  thefe  is  nine  inches  broad, 
for  Axing  tlve  ferevv  on  inftead  of  four,  the  breadth  of  it  in 
thofe  that  are  without  ferews.  In  them  that  is  alfo  between 
the  trail  and  centre-tranfom,  a trail fom-bolt,  which  is  not 
iu  others,  becaufe  the  centre-tranfom  mull  be  fo  made  as  to 
be  taken  out  in  order  that  the  howitzer  may  be  elevated  to 
any  angle  under  90  degrees. 

The  iron-work  of  a howitzer-carriage  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  a field-carriage,  with  this  exception,  that  in  it  there  are 
only  four  garnifh  nails,  viz.  two  of  a fide,  becaufe  it  is  la 
fhort  as  not  to  admit  of  more.  The  wheels  and  axle-tree 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  18  and  \i  pounder-carriage. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  an  eight-inch  how- 
itzer-carriage. 

Feet  Inc. 


The  length  of  each  cheek  - - 85 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - - - o 4.5 

The  height  of  do.  before  - - 16 

Do.  of  do.  at  the. centre  - -14 

Do.  of  do.  at  the  trail  - - 12 

Length  of  the  trail  - - 1 3 

Height  of  the  plank  - - 16 

Diftance  from  the  head  to  the  cenfre  - 3 7 

Do.  of  trunnions  from  the  head  - - 09 

Length  - - - 1 2.5 

Breaft-tranfom  9 Height  - -02 

[.Thicknefs  o 4.5 

f Length  - 1 4.5 

Centre-tranfom  b Height  - - 6 2 5 

(.Thicknefs  - - o 4.5 

f Length  - - I 7 

Trail-tranfom  <(  Breadth  - - 1 3 

(_  Thicknefs  O 4.5 

Of  mortar-beds . 


A mortar-bed  anfwers  for  mounting  a mortar  on  as  a gun 
carriage  docs  for  mounting  a cannon  on.  Land  mortar-beds 
are  commonly  made  folid,  each  of  them  confilling  of  four 
pieces  of  timber  well  fecured  and  ftrongly  fattened  together 
with  iron-work,  except  thofe  for  royals  and  coehorns,  each 
of  which  is  made  out  of  a Angle  block. 


Bores  of  the  mortars  and  na-1 
Hires  of  the  beds  - -j 

_ 1 

GO 

'-a 

4* 

0 

bo 

1 — * 

On 

= 

s- 

3 

0 

zr 

O 

p- 

3 

n 

P- 

3 

O 

P“ 

Inc- 

Inc, 

Inc 

Inc. 

Inc. 

C Length 

84 

66 

5° 

0 

O 

Lower  bed  < Breadth 

33 

26 

20 

0 

O 

L Height 

U 

10 

9 

0 

0 

f Length 

8.3 

65 

49 

3*-5 

28.5 

Upper  bed  <(  Breadth 

32 

25 

*9 

16 

14 

(_  Height 

43 

1 2 

ii 

10 

9 

Breadth  of  quarter  round 

3 

2.5 

2-5 

O 

0 

Do.  of  the  ogee  and  fillet 

4 

3 '.3 

3 

0 

O • 

The  length  of  the  cavity 
Diftance  of  the  trunnion-holes  ) 

20 

31 

16 

20 

12 

*5-5 

8 

5-7 

11.7 

from  the  fore  end  - y 

The  diameter  of  the  trunnion-  7 

13-3 

34 

7.2 

6.4 

6-4 

2.4 

holes  - - - j 

The  depth  of  the  trunnion-  7 
holes  - - 1 

7 

1 6 

5 

3- 2 

4 M 2 
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The  diftance  of  the  trunnion-holes  is  meafured  from  the 
quarter  round,  and  not  from  the  very  end  of  the  bed. 
Thejoint  of  the  two  pieces  of  the  upper  bed  of  a 13,10  and 
8 inch  mortar-bed  is  fo  contrived  as  not  to  be  dire&ly  over 
the  joint  of  the  two  pieces  in  the  lower  bed. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  irons  in 
a 13,  10,  or  8 inch  mortar  bed.  Seepfy.  24,  2.5,  26,  and 

27- 

a.  Cap-lquares  - - - - 2 

b.  Eye-bolts  - - - -2 

c.  Joint-bolts  - - - - 3 

ti.  Under  and  upper  bed-bolts  - - 

e.  Dowel-bars  - 

g.  Rings  with  bolts  - - - 

Referve-bars  - - - 

k.  End  rivetting  plates  - 

/.  Middle  plate  - - -> 

m.  Rivetting  bolts  - - 

n.  Square  rivetting  bolts  - - 

p.  Traverfing  bolts  - 

q.  Keys,  chains,  and  ftaples  - - 

Names  and  numbers  of  irons  in  a royal  or  coehorn  bed. 

a.  Cap-fquares  * 

b.  Eye-bolts  - 

c.  Joint-bolts  - ... 

d.  Rivetting  bolt  with  ring  ... 

f.  Handles  with  ftarts  - 

g.  Square  rivetting  plates  - 

b.  Keys,  chains,  and  ftaples  ... 

Mr.  Muller  gives  the  following  dimenfions  for  mortar  beds 
to  fuit  his  general  conftruftion  of  three  kinds  of  mortars, 
luppofing,  as  in  his  coriftrudlion  of  them,  the  diameter  of 


the  bore  to  be  always  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts,  as  a 
fcale  to  go  by. 


9 

4 

4 
2 
2 

1 
6 

12 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 
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Diameter  of  the  bore  in 
each  kind  divided  into 


f Length 
Lower  bed  <j  Breadth 
!_  T’nicknefs 
f Length 
Upper  be<j  Breadth 

(_Thicknefs 

The  breadth  of  the  ogee 
The  breadth  of  the  quar-J 
ter  round  the  fillet  j 
The  diameter  of  each  of  ^ 
the  trunnion  holes 
The  depth  of  each  of  the  / 
trunnion  holes  - J 
The  interval  between  them 
The  length  of  each  cf  them| 


30  equal 

30  equal 

30  equal 

parts. 

parts. 

parts. 

0 T 

ft  T.  CL  ^ 

5:  iec  a.  m 

3-  U “ -t 

S-BrSiSi 

ts  of  ti 
ameter, 
meter 
e bore. 

^ 3 S S 
srs  s 0 

2 n>  «-* 
ri 

S 0 
n 2T  l"r> 
ri  ->  q „ 

a,  sr 

O * D- 

' O ’ % 

6 0 

5 10 

4 2J 

2 10 

2 1 

I 26 

0 28 

0 23 

5 8 

° 22  .J 

5 28 

4 23 

2 8 

2 O 

r 24 

0 28 

0 25 

0 22.5 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4.5 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4.5 

0 14 

0 13 

0 12 

0 10 

0 9-5 

0 9 

1 5 

1 5 

T 4 

0 L5 

0 14 

0 13 

The  dimenfions  of  the  firft  of  thefe  kinds  of  mortar  beds 
correfpond  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  mortar  beds  that  have  been 
generally  in  ufe. 


The  general  dimenfions  of  the  iron  work  for  fuch  beds  are  the  following 


f Length 

■I  r 


Of  each  cap  fquare  - -J  Breadth 
(.Thicknefs 

Fore  end  from  the  trunnion-hole 

f Height 

Of  each  eye-bolt-hcad  •]  Breadth 
(.Thicknefs 

The  diameter  of  each  joint  bolt  head 
The  thicknefs  of  ditto 
Diftance  from  the  trunnion-hole 
The  length  of  each  traverfing-bolt 
The  diameter  of  the  head  of  ditto 
The  diameter  of  the  bolt  itfelf 
The  diftance  from  the  end 
Its  diftance  from  below 

f Length  - 

Of  the  middle  plate  - •(  Breadth 

LThicknefs 

Fhe  length  of  the  bed-bolt 
The  diameter  of  ditto 
The  diameter  of  the  ring 
The  thicknefs  of  the  ring 


bore. 

Parts  of  the  diame- 
ter divided  into  30. 
Diameters  of  the 

bore. 

Parts  ot  the  diame- 
ter divided  into  30. 
Diameters  of  the 

Parts  ot  the  diame- 
ter divided  into  30. 
Diameters  of  the 
bore. 

— W-J 

I 

iS  . 

I 

H 

f 9 

0 

12 

0 

XO 

0 8 

O 

3 

0 

2 -5 

0 2 

O 

1 6 

0 

H 

0 13 

O 

8 

0 

7 

0 6 

O 

7 

O 

6 

0 5 

O 

3-5 

0 

3-5 

0 3 

0 

x 1 

0 

8.5 

0 7-5 

O 

3-5 

0 

3-5 

0 3 

0 

10.5 

O 

9-5 

0 7.5 

0 

2 3 

O 

20 

0 1 6 

0 

4-5 

O 

3-5 

0 3 

0 

3 

O 

2 

0 2 

1 

2 

O 

29 

0 24 

O 

12 

O 

1 1 

0 xo 

2 

8 

2 

0 

1 24 

O 

9 

0 

7 

0 6 

O 

1.6 

O 

1*5 

0 1.5 

2 

xo 

2 

2 

1 2 6 

O 

3 

0 

2-5 

0 2 

0 

14 

0 

12 

O 

M 

O 

O 

3 

O 

2-5 

0 2 
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IT  Hn 
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O 3 Sj 

£ 

e-*  3 

JU  0-» 
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5"  S’? 

2 2.o 

3 < 0 

3 2.0 

if  the 
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bore. 
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ded  i 
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O S a 

O zr 

0 3 _ 

0 g Q. 

3-oj  3 
n O n 

1 

crOo  b 
« 0 n 

sr^>  3 
n>  0 S 

* 1 

The  diameter  of  each  rivetting  bolt  - 

O 3 

0 2.5 

0 2 

The  diameter  of  the  ring  of  ditto 

0 3 

0 2.5 

0 2 

Diftance  from  the  ends  of  the  plates 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4 

Diameter  of  the  bed  bolts  burs 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4 

f Length 

1 27 

1 19 

X 14 

Rivetting  plates  ^ Breadth 

0 8 

0 6 

0 5 

^Thicknefs 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

From  the  quarter-round  - - 

0 8 

0 6 

0 5 

Diameter  ol  the  traverfing  bolt-plates 

0 1 1 

0 1 0 | 

O IO 

He  fuppofes  thefe  mortars,  contrary  to  what  has  been  the 
common  pradfice,  to  be  to  placed  in  their  beds  as  to  be 
moveable,  and  capable  of  being  raifed  from  an  angle  of  10 
degrees  to  any  under  90,  and  alfo  the  cavity  in  each  bed  to 
be  to  made  as  to  receive  the  wedges  for  railing  the  mortar 
with. 

Sea-  Mortar-bed^  are  likevvife  made  folid  with  very  ftrong 
timbers  but  differ  from  the  land-mortar-beds  in  point  of 
form  or  figure,  and  have  each  of  them  a hole  in  the  middle, 
or  centre,  for  receiving  the  pintle-pin,  or  ftrong  iron  bolt, 
round  which  the  bed  may  turn.  They  are  placed  on  ftrong 
wooden  frames  fixed  into  the  bomb  ketches,  to  which  the 
pintles  are  faftened.  The  fore-part  of  a fea-mortar-bed  is 
an  arc  of  a circle  defcribed  from  the  centre  of  the  pintle- 
hole. 

The  following  are  their  dimeniions  in  inches.  See  Jig. 
28,  29,  30,31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  3 6,  37,  38  and  20. 
Diameters  of  the  bores 


The  lengths  of  the  beds 
The  breadths  of  the  beds 
The  heights  of  the  beds 
Diftances  of  the  pintle-holes  from  the") 
fore-ends  J 

Diameters  of  the  pintle-holes 
Diftances  of  the  trunnions  from  the  fore-ends 
Diameters  of  the  trunnion-holes 
Depths  of  the  trunnion-holes 
Diameters  of  the  circular  beds 
Heights  of  the  circular  beds 
Diftances  to  the  bed  bolfters 
Depths  of  the  cavities 
Their  openings  above 
The  lengths  of  the  bed-bolfters 
Their  lengths  below 
Their  breadths  - 

And  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  irons  in 
inch  mortar-bed  and  10-inch  mortar-bed  are 
ing. 

a.  Cap-fquares 

b.  Eye-bolts  - - 

c.  Loop-bolts 

d.  Traverfing-bolts 

e.  Middle-plate 
f Rivetting-plate 
g.  Rivetting  boh* 


id  39. 

; inch 

10  inch 

inches,  inches. 

94 

84 

54 

47 

27 

23 

39 

32 

6. 

5 6.5 

46 

42-5 

10 

8 

8 

5 

59 

59 

8 

6 

16 

T5 

J5 

12 

3° 

2 r 

53 

44 

29 

22.1 

H 

x 2 

both  the  13- 

the 

folio  vv- 

, 

2 

-• 

6 

- 

4 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

a 

6 

b.  Crofs-bed  bolts  ... 

/.  Square  rivetting  plates  for  ditto 

k.  Down  bed-bolts  1 

m.  Bed-bolfter  plates  - 
Keys,  chains  and  ftaples 
Nails  to  the  bed-bolfter  bed 
Bed  bolfter  rings  with  loops 

Tumbrels , as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  carriages  with 
two  wheels,  onhy  are  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  carrying 
tools  for  miners,  artificers,  and  pioneers,  and  fometimes  the 
money  of  the  army.  The  dimeniions  of  one  are  the  fol- 
lowing.  See  Jig.  40  and  41. 


The  diameter  of  each  wheel 
The  length  of  the  nave 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  ditto 
Ditto  of  middle  of  ditto 
Ditto  of  linch  of  ditto 
The  breadth  of  each  fpoke 
The  thicknefs  of  ditto 
The  breadth  of  each  of  the  felloes 
The  thicknefs  of  ditto 
The  length  of  the  axle-tree 
The  length  of  the  body  of  ditto 
‘The  breadth  of  ditto  of  ditto 
The  height  of  ditto  of  ditto 
The  length  of  each  arm 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  ditto 
Ditto  of  the  linch  of  ditto 
The  total  length  of  each  {haft 

The  diftance  from  the  hind  end  of  each  to  the  ) 
crofs-bar  - * ' ) 

Ditto  from  the  hind  crofs-bar  to  the  fore  end 
Diftance  from  the  fore-cut  to  the  fore-end 
The  breadth  of  ditto  behind 
Ditto  of  ditto  at  the  fore-cut 
Ditto  of  ditto  in  the  middle 
Ditto  of  ditto  at  the  fore-end 
Height  of  ditto  from  the  hind  end  to  the  fore-cut 
Ditto  of  ditto  at  the  fore-end 
Jnfide  width  behind  and  at  the  fore-cut 
Ditto  it.  the  middle 
Ditto  at  the  fore  end 
f Breadth 

Crofs-bars  <1  Thicknefs. 

L Length 


inches, 

60 

*S> 

12 

l3 

10 

2.2 

3-  3 

4- 5 

3- 5 
76 
42 

5 

6.7 

i? 

4 >5 

3 

J47 

7 

62 

78 

4 

4- 5 
3S 
2.3 

3- 5 

2- 3 

34 

35 

25 

3- 5- 

2 


_ 

Fore-cut 
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f Length  - 
Fore-cut  <(  Breadth 

(_  Thicknefs  . .. 

f Length  ... 

Raves  <(  Breadth  ... 

(^Thicknefs  - 

f Length  - - 

•Standards^  Breadth  - - 

^Thicknefs 
f Length 
Head- bars  <{  Breadth 
LThicknefs 
f Length  -■ 

ITprights  <|  Breadth 
(_Thicknefs 

And  the  following  are  the  irons  in  one  of  them. 
The  irons  of  a pair  of  wheels  and  axle-tree  complete 
Axle  tree  pins  with  rings  and  keys 
Fore-cut  pins  ... 

Breech-hooks  ... 

Shaft-rings  - - - 

Shaft-pins  with  chains  and  Aaples 
•Ridge  chain  with  hook  and  loop 
Bail  Itaples  .... 

Block-carriages,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  are 
for  conveying  mortars  and  their  beds  from  one  place 
other. 

The  dimenfions  of  one  of  them  are  the  following 
fg-  42>  43>  and  44- 

The  height  of  each  fore-wheel 

The  length  of  the  nave 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  ditto 

Ditto  of  the  middle  of  ditto 

Ditto  of  the  linch  of  ditto 

The  height  of  each  felloe 

The  breadth  of  ditto 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke 

The  thicknefs  of  ditto 

The  height  of  each  hind-wheel 

The  length  of  its  nave 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  ditto 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  ditto  . 

Tire  diameter  of  the  linch  of  ditto 

The  height  of  each  of  its  felloes 

The  breadth  of  each  felloe 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  fpokes 

The  thicknefs  of  each  of  its  fpokes 

The  total  length  of  the  fore  axle-tree 

The  length  of  its  body 

The  breadth  of  its  body 

The  height  of  its  body 

The  length  of  each  of  its  arms 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each  of  ditto 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  each 

The  length  of  the  bolder 

The  breadth  of  the  bolder 

The  height  of  ditto 

The  total  length  of  the  hind  axle-tree 

The  length  of  the  body  of  ditto 

The  breadth  of  the  body  of  ditto 

The  height  of  the  body  of  ditto 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  ditto 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each  of  ditto 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  ditto  . 

The  length  of  the  bolder 


Indies. 

4 

2 

62 

2 

3 

24 

2.8 

1 -3 

36 

1.2 

1.8 
22 

1- 3 

3 

N° 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

chiefly 
to  an- 

. See 

indies. 

4S 

T5 

H 

*3 

5- 5 
3-5 

2 

3 
60 

n 

J4 

*5 

*3 

6-5 

•4 

4 

2- 3 
77 
39 

6- 5 
8 

19 
6 

4 
49 

6.5 

7 

77 

37 
7 

8.7 

20 
6 

4.8 

47- 


Indies 

1 

8 

132 

6-5 

6.5 

72 

24 

96 


The  breadth  of  the  bolder 
The  height  of  ditto 
The  length  of  each  fide-piece 
The  breadth  of  ditto 
The  height  of  ditto 
The  didance  between  the  axle-trees 
The  fide  pieces  projeft  equally  by 
The  length  of  each  (haft 
The  breadth  of  each  behind 
The  breadth  of  each  in  the  middle  - 6 

The  breadth  of  each  before  3 

The  length  of  the  Araight 'bar  - iq 

The  opening  behind  - - 28.5 

Ditto  in  the  middle  - - 32.5 

Ditto  before  ...  24 

The  height  of  each  (haft  - 3 

The  length  of  the  rider  - 46 

The  breadth  of  the  rider  - - 6.5 

The  height  of  ditto  ...  g 

The  interval  between  the  fide  pieces  - 12 

The  fide  pieces  are  let  into  the  rider  and  hind  bolder  2 

And  the  irons  in  fuch  a carriage  are  the  following. 

Irons  complete  for  wheels,  axle-tree,  and  (hafts.  N° 
Iron  bar  for  fadening  the  bind  axle-tree  to  the  fore  one  1 
Bolts  for  fixing  this  bar  to  the  axle-trees  - 2 

Bolder-bolts  4 

Hooks  fadened  to  the  fide-pieces  with  two  bolts  and  bars  4 
Bar  for  fadening  the  fide  pieces  to  the  middle  j 

Staples  for  the  (hafts  and  iron  bands  with  loops  2 

Loops,  one  fadened  to  the  rider,  and  another  to  the  I 
hind  bolder  J 

The  principal  ufe  of  a truck  carriage,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  is  to  carry  timber  and  other  heavy  articles  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  fometimes  guns  and  mortars, 
where  their  own  carriages  cannot  go. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  one.  See  Jig.  45, 
46,  4 7,  and  48. 

Inches. 

32 

.5 

“•5 

6.5 

3 
32 
6 

7-S 

6-5 

3 

100 

to 

2- 5 

10 

- 15 

• *5 

32 

5 

6 
96 

3- 3 

23 

35 

24 

3 

4 

3-S 
Pittance 


The  length  of  the  body  of  the  fore  axle-tree 
The  breadth  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  height  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  do. 

The  diameter  of  each  arm  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  hind  axle-tree 
The  breadth  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  height  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  do. 

The  diameter  of  each  arm  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  fide-piece 

The  breadth  of  each  fide-piece 

The  height  of  each  fide-piece 

The  interval  between  them  - 

Interval  between  the  fide-pieces  and  fore  axle-tree 

Ditto  between  the  fide-pieces  and  hind  axle-tree 

The  length  of  the  fore  bolder  - - 

The  breadth  of  do.  ... 

The  height  of  do.  - 

The  length  of  each  (haft 

The  height  of  each  (haft  - 

The  opening  of  do.  near  the  bolt 

Ditto  in  the  middle  - 

Ditto  before  - - 

The  breadth  of  each  fhaft  before 

The  breadth  of  each  in  the  middle 

The  breadth  of  each  at  the  bolt 
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. Inches, 

12 

3° 

21 

4 

IO 

25 

4 


Diftance  from  the  end  to  the  ftraight  crofs-box 
( Length  - 

T,  j J Breadth  - 

tore-guide  j Height 

( Interval  - 

The  diameter  of  each  truck 
The  thicknefs  of  each  truck 

The  breadth  of  the  crofs-piece  fixed  to  the  fore  end 
of  the  fide-pieces  ...  3 

The  height  of  do.  before  * * 3 

The  height  of  do.  behind  - - 1.5 

The  breadth  of  the  crofs-piece  under  the  fide-pieces 
behind  the  fore-bolfter  - - - 10 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - 1.5 

The  plan  and  elevation  of  the  carriage  (hew  the  iron- 
work fufficiently. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  a ponton , or  ponton 
carriage. 

The  diameter  of  each  wheel  both  behind  and  before  63 
The  length  of  each  nave  - - - - j 3 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.  - - - 14 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - - 15 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  - - - 12 

The  breadth  of  each  felloe  - - - 4 

The  height  of  do.  - 4.5 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke  - - - 2 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - - - 3.5 

The  length  of  each  axle-tree  - - - 86 

The  length  of  the  body  of  do.  - - - 46 

The  breadth  of  the  body  of  do.  - - - 6 

The  height  of  the  body  of  do.  - - 8.3 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  do.  - - - 18 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each  arm  - - 6 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  - - 3.8 

The  length  of  each  of  the  under  fide-pieces  - 210 

The  breadth  of  do.  - - - * 7 

The  height  of  do.  ....  6 

The  length  of  each  of  the  upper  fide-pieces  - 206 

The  breath  of  do.  - - - - 3 

The  height  of  do.  - - - - 2.6 

f Breadth  - 6.5 

Of  the  fore  and  hind  crofs-bars  3 Height  - - 3.5 

^Length  - 52 

The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  fore  axle-tree  from 

the  fore  end  - - - - 10 

The  diilance  of  the  centre  of  the  hind  axle-tree  from 

the  hind-end  ...  9.3 

Opening  between  the  upper  fide-pieces  - - 51 

Ditto  between  the  under  fide-pieces  - - 18 

The  diftance  of  the  fore-fupporter  from  the  fore-end 
The  diftance  of  the  hind-fupporter  from  the  hind- 
end  - - - - 32 

The  height  of  each  fupporter  - - 12 

The  artillery  carriage , commonly  called  a travelling  forge, 
is  the  carriage  of  a fort  of  portable  fmith’s  (hop,  at  which 
all  kind  of  fmith’s  work  is  done  in  camp,  and  even  on  a 
march.  Formerly  it  ufed  to  have  but  two  wheels,  and  had 
wooden  fupporters  to  prop  up  the  forge  for  working  at  when 
in  the  park  of  artillery..  But  now  it  has  ufually  four  wheels, 
and  is  much  more  convenient. 

The  dimenfions  of  fuch  a carriage  are  the  following. 
The  height  of  each  fore- wheel  - - - 104 

The  length  of  its  nave  - - - - 14 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do;  - - 12 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - •>  13 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  «■  - 9 

The  breadth  of  each  felloe  - - » 3 


Is 
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The  height  of  do.  ....  4 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke  - - l .y 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - - *3 

The  height  of  each  hind-wheel  - - 64 

The  length  of  its  nave  - - -14 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.  - - 12 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - - 13 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  9 

The  breadth  of  each  felloe  - - 4 

The  height  of  do.  - - - 3 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke  - - - 1.7 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  3 

The  total  length  of  the  fore  axle-tree  - - 76 

The  total  length  of  the  hind  axle-tree  - - 76 

The  length  of  the  body  of  each  - - - 4 ® 

The  breadth  of  the  body  of  each  - - - 6 

The  height  of  the  body  of  each  - - - 7 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  each  - - - 17 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.  - - 5 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  3 

The  total  length  of  each  fhaft  with  the  fide  - 203 

The  breadth  of  do.  behind  - - - 4 

The  breadth  of  do.  in  the  middle  - - 4-5 

The  breadth  of  do.  before  - - - 2.8 

The  height  of  do.  behind  - 

The  height  of  do.  in  the  middle 

The  height  of  do.  before  2 

The  opening  between  them  before  - - 25 

Ditto  in  the  middle  35 

Ditto  behind  ...  30 

The  length  of  each  rave  - - - 124 

The  breadth  of  do.  - - - 3 

The  height  of  do.  - . . 6 

The  length  of  each  upright  . - 27 

The  breadth  of  do.  - 3 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - - - 2.2 

The  breadth  of  the  fore  crofs-bar  3 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  ...  2.2: 

The  breadth  of  the  hind  crofs-bar  - - 2 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  ....  2.2 

Diftance  from  the  fore  end  to  the  fore  axle-tree  - 23 

Diftance  from  the  hind  end  to  the  hind  axle  tree  - 14 

Diftance  between  .....  74 

An  ammunition-waggon  is  an  artillery  carriage  for  carry- 
ing all  forts  of  military  ftores.  It  has  four  wheels,  has  its 
fides  railed  in  with  ftaves  and  raves,  and  is  lined  on  the 
infide  with  bafket  or  wicker-work.  It  carries  12  cwt.  and 
is  fometimes  employed  for  carrying  bread.  Its  dimenfions 
are  the  following.  See  Jig.  49,  50,  31,  and  52. 

The  height  of  each  of  the  fore  wheels  - . 48 

The  length  of  its  nave  - - - - 13 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.  - - 12 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - - 14 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  - — 10 

The  height  of  each  felloe  . . 4. 

The  breadth  of  do.  - ...  3 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke  ...  1.3 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - - -3 

The  height  of  each  of  the  hind  wheels  - - 60 

The  length  of  its  nave  - - - 13 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.;.  - - 12 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - - 14^ 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  - - 10 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  felloes  - - 3 

The  height  of  each  of  do.  - -4 

The  breadth  of  each  fpoke  ...  i>.8 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  - 3 3 

The 
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The  total  length  of  the  fore  axle-tree 

The  length  of  its  body  ... 

The  breadth  of  its  body 

The  height  or  depth  of  its  body 

The  length  of  each  of  its  arms 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do. 

The  total  length  of  the  hind  axle-tree 
The  length  of  its  body 
The  breadth  of  its  body  - 
The  height  or  depth  of  its  body 
The  length  of  each  of  its  arms 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  fore-bolfter 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  or  depth  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  hind-bolfter 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  or  depth  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  rider 
The  breadth  of  do.  - 

The  height  of  do.  - 

(Length 
Breadth 
^Height 

The  length  of  the  pole  ... 

Its  fquare  before 

Its  fquare  behind  - 

The  length  of  the  middle  bar 

The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  or  depth  of  do. 

C Length  to  the  axle-tree 
,T.  , 1 Breadth  at  the  head 

Hmd-gui  e ^ Square  at  the  axle-tree 
f Opening  at  the  axle-tree 
f Length  to  the  axle-tree 
_ . . 1 Breadth  before 

Pore-gui  e < behind 

l Thicknefs 

The  length  of  the  ftraight  part 
The  length  from  the  axle-tree  to  the  hind  end 
("to  receive  the  tongue 
Opening  <(  near  the  axle-tree 
^behind 

The  length  of  the  fweep-bar 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  or  depth  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  rave 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  flate  Have 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  thicknefs  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  fhaft 
The  length  of  the  ftraight  part 
("behind 

The  breadth  ■{  at  the  fore  draft  bar 
^before 
The  thicknefs  before 


Opening 


C at  the  fhaft  bolt 
* at  the  fore  fhaft-bar 


i in  the  middle 
before 

The  breadth  of  each  fhaft-bar 
The  thicknefs  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  tongue 


Inches. 

72 

40 

3 

6 

16 

5 

3 

70 

38 

6.5 

6 * 

16 

s 

3 

49 

5 

6 
46 

5 

6 

49 

5 

4-7 

144 

3 

3 

120 

4 
3 

40 

3-5 

o'5 

28 

5 

3 

24 

32-5 

5 

4 

3 

20 
28 

4 
J9 
40 

5° 

3-3 

2- 3 

144 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

t 

67 

10 

3-  2 

5 

3 

3-2 

*5 

21 

30.3 

24 

3 

2 

*7 


Inches. 

The  breadth  of  do.  - * - 4.6 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  ...  3 

The  length  of  the  guide-bar  - * A0 

The  breadth  of  do.  in  the  middle  - 3 

The  breadth  of  do.  at  the  end  - - 1 ; 

The  thicknefs  - - > .5 

The  diftance  from  the  centre  of  one  axle-tree  to  that 
of  the  other 

nm  r .f  beyond  the  fore  axle-tree 

1 he  lommers  reach  < , J , 

l beyond  the  hind 


89 

10 

uS 


The  iron-work  of  fnch  a waggon. 


Nn. 


Pintle  - 

Pole-pin  - 

Bolfter-pins  with  keys 
Locking-plates 

Bail  ftaples  ... 

Sweep-bar  pins  - - 

Shaft-bolt  with  key  - - 

Swing-tree  pins 

Hooks  fordo.  ... 

Bars  for  fixing  the  fwing-tree  to  the  axle  tree 
Plate  for  the  crofs-bar  of  the  fore-guide 
Wafhing-plates  for  the  fhafts 
Bolfter  bands  - - 

Pole  plate  - 

With  irons  complete  for  the  fhafts,  axle-trees,  and  the 
wheels,  the  dowledg,es  excepted. 

Powder  carts,  or  carriages,  are  for  carrying  powder  along 
with  the  army.  Each- of  them  is  divided  into  four  parts,  by 
boards  of  an  inch  thick,  which  enter  about  an  inch  into  the 
fhafts.  Only  four  barrels  of  powder  are  flowed  in  one  of 
thefe  carts.  The  roof  of  fuch  a cart  is  covered  with  oil- 
cloth, to  prevent  dampnefs  from  getting  to  the  powder,  and 
its  dimenfions  are  the  following  : fee  Jigs.  53  and  54. 


4 

2 

16 


Breadth 


The  diameter  of  each  wheel 
The  total  length  of  each  fide  with  its  fhaft 
Diftance  from  the  hind  end  to  the  crofs-bar 
Diftance  from  the  hind  crofs-bar  to  the  fore  crofs-bar 
Diltance  from  the  fore  crofs-bar  to  the  fore-end 
("behind  - 

) at  the  fore  crofs-bar  » 

A in  the  middle 

l before  ... 

fbehind  ... 

Height  ^ at  the  fore  crofs-bar 
(_before  - 

The  opening  behind  and  at  the  fore  crofs-bar 
The  opening  at  the  middle  - 
The  opening  before 

f Length  of  each  * 

Two  fhaft  crofs-bars  ^ Breadth 
^Height 
f Length  of  each 
Under  crofs-bars^  Breadth 
L Height 

The  length  of  each  fide  piece 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  of  do. 

Diftance  from  the  bottom,  where  the  axle-tree  paffes 
through  the  fide-pieces 

Diftance  from  the  fhafts  to  the  beginning  of  the  roof 

The  height  of  the  roof 

The  length  of  the  lids  or  Tides  « 

The  breadth  of  do. 


Inches. 

63 

i So 

5-3 

88.5 

77-5 

3- 3 

4- 4 
3-7 
2.8 

3 

4 

2.8 

34 

33 

23 

34 

2 

3 

40 

3 

2 

ICO 

13 

3 


3 

6 

12 

88 

10 

The 
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lnch?S. 

Inches' 

The  thicknefs  of  do. 

I 

( 

f the  length  below 

60 

The  length  of  the  roof-fides  or  lids 

88 

Of  cheeks  to  fupport 

; the  length  above 

22  , 

The  breadth  of  do. 

1 1 

the  rack-work 

| the  height 

20 

The  thicknefs  of  do. 

- 1 

( 

[ the  breadth 

6 

And  the  iron  work  is  the  following  : 

No. 

The  length  of  each  (haft 

94 

a.  Side  bolts  with  fcrews  - - 8 

b.  Crofs  bolrs  with  iingle  keys  - - 2 

c.  Double  hinges  for  the  (hort  lids  - -6 

d.  Staples  and  keys  with  chains  4 

e.  Hinges  for  roof-lids  - - 2 

f.  Hafps,  tlaples,  and  keys  for  do.  - - 3 

g.  Axle-tree  pins  with  keys  - - 2 

With  irons  complete  for  (hafts,  wheels  and  axle-tree. 

A Jling  waggon  is  an  artillery  carriage  for  moving  mortars 
and  heavy  guns,  from  one  place  to  another,  at  no  great 
ditfance. 

The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  one  : fee  Jig.  55,  36, 

<57,  a»d  5s- 

f Length 
j Breadth 
Side-pieces<(  Height 
{ Opening 
(_  Exceed  axle-tree 

Interval  between  the  centres  of  the  axle-trees 
The  height  of  each  fore-wheel 
The  length  of  its  nave 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

Do.  of  the  middle  of  do. 

Do  of  the  linch  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  felloes 
The  height  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  fpokes 
The  thicknefs  of  do. 

The  height  of  the  hind-wheel 
The  length  of  its  nave 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do. 

Do.  of  the  middle  of  do. 

Do.  of  the  linch  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  felloes 
The  height  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  fpokes 
The  thicknefs  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  fore  axle-tree 
The  length  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  height  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  arm  of  do. 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each  arm 
Do.  of  the  linch  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  hind  axle-tree 
The  length  of  the  body  of  do. 

The  breadth  of  do.  of  do. 

The  height  of  do.  of  do. 

The  length  of  each  of  its  arms 
The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each 
The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  each 
The  length  of  the  fore  bolder 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  hind  bolder 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  of  do. 

The  length  of  the  rider 
The  breadth  of  do. 

The  height  of  do. 
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Thicknefs  of  the  drafts 

And  the  iron-work  of  it  is  as  follows 
Cap-fquares 
Eye-bolts 
Trunnion  plates 
Beam  hooks  ...  2 

Iron  to  faden  the  tooth-wheel  - » 1 

Rack-work  with  pland  and  handle 

Iron  bar  to  dop  the  jack  I 

Bolts  with  fcrews  to  faden  the  cheeks  to  the  fide- 
pieces  - 8 

Hind  axle-tree  days  with  bolts  - 2 

Crofs-bar  to  faden  the  iide-pieces  together  * 1 

Hooks  fadened  to  the  fide-pieces  with  bolts  and  bars  4 

Bolder  bolts  with  rings  and  keys  - - 4 

Pintle  with  band  and  wadier  1 

Bolder-hoops  - - =4 

Iron-work  complete  for  (hafts  and  wheels 

And  the  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  a Jling  cart',  fee 
Jgs.  59  and  Co. 

Inches. 

The  height  of  each  wheel  - - 60 

The  length  of  its  nave  - - - 15.5 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  do.  - - 14 

The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  do.  - 16 

The  diameter  of  the  linch  of  do.  - * 12 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  felloes  - 3.4 

The  height  of  each  of  do  - « - 5.5 

The  breadth  of  each  of  its  fpokes  - 2 

The  thicknefs  of  each  of  do.  - - 3 

The  length  of  the  axle-tree  - - 77.5 

The  length  of  its  body  - - 40.5 

The  breadth  of  do.  - 3 

The  height  of  do.  - - 5.5 

The  length  of  each  of  its  arms  - - 18.5 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  each  - - 5 

Do.  of  the  linch  of  each  4 

The  total  length  of  each  (haft  - - 168 

From  the  centre  of  the  axle-tree  to  the  fore  end  144 

Breadth  of  each  from  the  hind  end  to  the  crofs-bar  7 
Do.  of  do.  in  the  middle  - - 5.5 

Do.  of  do.  at  the  fore  end  - - = 3.4 

The  height  of  each  (haft  - - 3.6 

The  breadth  of  each  crofs-bar  - - 4 

The  thicknefs  of  do.  2 

("length  below  - 28 

Checks  to  fupport^Jj^  ’ / J 

the  roller  j thicknefs  . . 4 

(_interval  - 32 

Diameter  of  the  roller  - *7 

From  the  centre  of  the  axle-tree  to  the  hind  end  24 

And  its  iron- work  is  the  following  ; No. 

Crofs  bars  - - » 2 

4 N Rounds 
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Round-headed  nails  to  fallen  the  crcls  bars  - 4 

Bolts  with  fcrews  to  fallen  the  cheeks  - 7 

Iron-work  complete  for  fnafts  and  wheels. 

The  French  have  been  in  the  practice  of  ding  gun  carriages 
on  board  their  fhips,  or  of  having  their  affats  de  marins  with 
only  two  fore  trucks,  or  roulettes  picnics,  to  each,  mltead  of 
ordinary  wheels.  1 heic  carnages  do  not  recoil  fo  much 
as  thofe  with  four  trucks,  and  are  rather  more  eafily  pointed. 

Their  garrifon  carriages  ufed  to  be  conftrufted  a good  deal 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  the  trucks  were  made  conliderably 
larger  than  thofe  of  their  fhip  carriages,  and  confided  each  of 
feveral  pieces.  They  had  alfo  trails  like  travelling  carriages, 
hut  much  fhorter. 

Betides  tliefe,  they  have  travelling  carriages,  or  affuts  a 
rouave.  Each  of  thefe  confills  of  two  long  cheeks  ol  elm, 
rounded  and  lhaped  nearly  as  thofe  of  one  of  our  own 
travelling  carriages,  and  like  them  are  fattened  or  joined 
together  by  means  of  four  oak  tranfoms,  called  by  the  French 
entretoifes  ; the  firlt  of  them,  or  bread:  tranfom,  they  call 
( nlretoife  de  molee  ; the  fecond,  entretoife  de  touche  ; the  third, 
entretoife  de  mire ; and  the  fourth,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  trail,  or  of  thofe  parts  of  the  cheeks  that  touch 
or  reft  on  the  ground,  entretoife  de  lunette.  When  fuch  a 
carriage  with  its  gun  is  to  be  moved,  a limber,  or  avant  train, 
is  faftened  to  the  trail  of  it. 

Ft  a.  6i.  is  an  elevation  in  profile  of  one  cheek 
of  the  travelling  carriage  called  l’affut  du  capitaine  Ef- 
pagnol,  reprefeniing  the  relative  dimenlions  of  the  different 
parts. 

The  figure  that  follows  reprefetrts  the  relative  or  propor- 
tional heights  or  depths  of  the  heads  of  the  cheeks  ol  carriages 
for  the  five  calibers  of  24,  1 6,  12,  8,  and  4 pounders,  according 
to  the  French  ordinance  or  regulation  of  1 732. 

Proportional  height.  See.  of  each  cheek  of  a 

/ 24  pounder  carriage. 

■ ...  Do.  of  a 16  pounder. 

“ *••  — •-/ Do.  of  a 1 2 pounder. 

...,/Do.  of  an  8 pounder. 

• JDo.  of  a 4 pounder. 

Carriage,  in  Rural  Economy,  in  the  pradftiefe  of  ir- 
rigation, a fort  of  conduit  made  of  timber  or  brick  ; if  of 
the  latter,  an  arch  is  turned  over  the  dream  that  runs  under 
it,  and  the  fides  are  bricked  up  ; it  of  the  former,  which  is 
commonly  the  cale,  it  is  conllrufted  with  a bottom  and  two 
fides,  as  wide  and  as  high  as  the  main  it  lies  in.  It  mud  be 
made  very  ftrong,  clofe,  and  well  jointed.  Its  ufe  is  to  con- 
vey the  water  in  one  main  over  another,  which  runs  at  right 
angles  with  it  ; its  depth  and  breadth  are  of  the  fame  di- 
menlions  with  the  main  it  belongs  to  ; its  length  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth  of  the  main  it  erodes.  Wherever  it  is 
neceffary,  it  is  the  mod  expenfive  conveyance  belonging  to 
the  watering  of  land.  See  Irrigation,  and  Watering 
op  Land. 

Carriage  Drain,  a term  applied  to  a furrow  or  trench, 
for  the  conveying  of  water  to  overflow  and  improve  meadow 
land.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  diftinguifhed  into  two 
forts  : th e main  carriage , which  Ihould  be  made  with  a con- 
venient defeent  ; and  the  leffer  carriage,  which  Ihould  be  (hal- 
low, and  as  many  in  number  as  poffible.  Much  in  the  wa- 


tering 'of  land  depends  upon  their  being  properly  laid  out 
and  formed. 

Carriage  alfo  fignifics  the  removal  of  goods,  or  other 
things  from  one  place  to  another,  especially  with  a carr  or 
cart. 

Carriage  alfo  denotes  the  money  or  hire  paid  to  a car- 
rier, or  otht r bearer  of  goods.  See  Carrier. 

The  carriage  of  letters  is  called  prflage.  See  Post. 

Carriage  by Jea,  is  denominated  freight. 

Carriage,  bill  of,  Litre  du  voiture,  among  the  French, 
denotes  a paper  given  to  a carrier,  expreffing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  and  parcels  committed  to  him, 
partly  to  entitle  him  to  receive  his  hire  from  the  ptrfon  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  and  partly  chat  this  letter  may  (hew 
whether  ail  be  brought,  and  whether  in  due  time,  and  in  the 
condition  required. 

Carriage  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Geography,  to  denote  the  fpace  of 
ground,  O’ver  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  France,  and  other 
colonies  of  North  America,  who  trade  with  the  favages,  ufual- 
lv,  by  means  of  canoes,  are  obliged  to  carry  their  boats  and 
provifions,  See.  on  their  fhoulders.  This  they  are  forced  to 
when  they  come  to  places  in  lakes  or  rivers,  covered  with 
willows,  or  otherwife  rendered  impradticable  to  pafs  by  wa- 
ter, till  they  meet  with  fome  new  place,  convenient  for  re- 
embarking. 

CARRICK,  or  Carrig,  the  name  of  fome  towns,  pa- 
ri flies,  and  headlands  in  Ireland,  and  the  prefix  to  many 
more  : it  is  fuppofed  to  fignify  a rock  or  ftony  place  ; and 
we  accordingly  find  Carrick  fergus  called  alfo  Knock-fergus 
and  Cragfergus,  all  fignifying  the  rock  of  Fergus. 

Carrick,  the  name  of  a ftrong  fort  on  a rock  near  the 
town  of  Wexford,  built  by  Fitzftephens  foon  after  his  land- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved.  Some 
time  after,  according  to  a note  of  Hooker’s  on  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  it  was  pulled  down  and  dSdroyed,  becaufe  “ it  was 
not  altogether  fufficient  for  a prince,  and  yet  it  was  thought 
too  good  for  a fubjeft.”  The  name  is  dill  retained  in  the 
paridi,  and  in  a village  called  Ferry  Carrig,  where  a wooden 
bridge  was  eredled  over  the  Slaney,  by  Samuel  Cox,  in 
1795.  It  is  two  miles  well  from  Wexford.  Hollingfhed. 

Carrick-i9w-6’/wz«o«,  a pod  town  of  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim, Ireland,  fituated  on  the  Shannon,  and  fo  called  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  town  mentioned  in  the  following  article. 
It  was  originally  called  Carrick  drum-rujk,  but  being  planted 
by  an  Engiifli  colony,  and  made  a borough  town,  it  acquired 
its  prefent  appellation.  It  is  afmallplace,  not  remarkable  for 
any  trade  or  manufacture ; it  is,  however,  the  fibre  town  of 
the  county,  and  before  the  Union  fent  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament. Its  diftance  from  Dublin  is  77  miles  N.W.  N. 
lat.  530  5.5'.  W.  long.  8°  t'. 

Carric  k -on-Suire,  a market  and  pod  town  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Suire,  between 
Clonmell  and  Waterford.  The  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  very  beautiful,  and  the  river  being  navigable  for  large 
floops  gives  it  the  benefit  of  a communication  with  Water- 
ford by  water.  Formerly  this  was  a walled  town,  and  had 
a caftle  belonging  to  the  Butler  family,  a branch  of  which 
takes  the  title  of  Earl  from  it.  Before  the  bridge  of  Wa- 
terford was  built,  which  is  a late  ftru&ure,  the  bridge  of  Car- 
rick was  the  neared  paffage  to  that  city  from  Dublin,  by 
land,  which  in  times  of  difturbance  made  it  a very  important 
pafs.  For  many  years,  however,  it  has  been  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  woollen  manufactures,  efpecially  that  of  ratteens, 
which  is  carried  on  very  extenfively.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  but  large  and  very  populous  ; and  the  inhabitants  are 
induftrious.  On  the  Waterf  ord  fide  of  the  river  is  the  fuburb  of 
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Carrick-leg,  or  little  Carrick,  which  has  feme  ruins,  efpe- 
cially  of  an  old  abbey.  A tteeple  eredled  on  one  of  the 
fide  walls  of  the  church,  is  accounted  a great  curiofity,  pro- 
jecting about  two  feet  over  the  wall,  from  which  it  takes  its 
riie  in  a point  at  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

This  town  is  mentioned  by  the  abridger  of  Camden,  in 
1701,  and  called  Carrick-mac-Griffin,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  it  has  attained  its  prefent  confequence.  Its  diftance 
from  Dublin  is  75  Irifh  miles  S.  by  W.  N.  lat.  520  20'. 
W.long.  70  16’.  Beaufort.  Smith,  See. 

CA  RRICKAMACHIN  I/lcs,  a clutter  of  fmall  i Hands 
and  rocks  off  the  coatt  of  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland, 
a few  miles  north  of  the  Ifles  of  Arran.  N.  lat.  530  13'. 
W.  long.  90  48'.  M‘Kenzie.  Beaufort. 
CARRICKAREDE.  See  Balliktoy. 

C ARRICKFERGUS,Cr  AG  FERGUS,01-KnOCK  FERGUS, 
t.e.  the  rock  of  Fergus,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the  northern  lhore  of  Carrickfergus 
Bay,  or,  as  it  is  now  ufually  called,  Btlfaft  Lough.  It  was 
an  early  fettlement  of  the  Englifh,  and  was  deemed  a place 
of  great  importance.  In  1232,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Ulfter,  founded  a monaftery  there,  in  the  precindls  of  which 
he  was  buried  a few  years  after.  In  the  14th  century,  when 
Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland,  his  brother  King  Robert 
landed  near  Carrickfergus,  and  befieged  the  cattle  ; which 
held  out  fo  long  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  eating  leather,  and  furrendered  only  through  want  of 
food.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  this  cattle  was  one 
of  thofe  which  an  adl  of  Parliament  declared  ought  to  be 
only  entrutted  to  Englifhmen.  It  was  not,  however,  ’till 
the  government  of  fir  H.  Sydney,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  the  adjoining  town,  the  trade  of  which  had 
become  conliderable,  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  it  was 
then  made  a corporation  and  endowed  with  many  privileges. 
On  the  divifibn  into  counties,  a large  diftridl  was  allotted  to 
it,  and  it  (till  has  a feparate  jurifdiftion.  The  mayor  was 
alfo  made  admiral  of  the  coatt  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and 
certain  duties  were  paid  to  the  corporation  of  Carrickfergus 
by  veifels  going  to  any  of  the  little  neighbouring  ports,  ex- 
cepting Bangor  and  Belfaft.  This  privilege  was  purchafc'd 
in  the  adminittratioii  ot  lord  Strafford,  and  the  cuttom-houfe 
transferred  to  Belfatt.  See  Belfast.  Lord  Chichefter, 
anceftor  of  the  prefeat  marquis  of  Donegal,  having  purchafed 
the  grant  of  the  monafteries  at  Carrickfergus  about  the  year 
1610,  built  a cattle  which  was  etteemed  ioleudid  in  thofe 
■days  ; but  his  attention  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  diredltd 
to  the  improvement  ot  Belfaft.  Carrickfergus,  however, 
continued  a place  of  ilrength,  and  as  fuch  was  taken  pof- 
fefiion  of  by  general  Monk,  011  behalf  of  the  Parliament  of 
England.  In  the  year  1690,  it  was  the  landing  place  of 
king  William  ; but  though  it  continues  to  have  a governor 
regularly  appointed,  its  fortifications  have  been  fullered  to 
decay.  In  1759,  Thurot,  an  adventurer,  who  commanded 
a fmall  French  iquadron,  ventured  to  land  here,  and  took 
hoftages  for  the  ranfom  of  the  town,  but  lie  was  fooii  obliged 
to  retire,  and  his  fliips  were  taken  or  deilroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh. Carrickfergus  is  the  affize  town  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  fends  one  reprefentative  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  diftant  88  Irith  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  8 
N.  E.  from  Belfatt.  N.  lat.  540  43’.  W.  long.  50  42'. 

CARRICKHOULT,  a bay  or  anchorage  on  the  county 
of  Clare  fide  of  the  river  Shannon,  Ireland,  near  its  mouth. 
This  bay  has  clear  ground,  and  good  anchorage  between 
Carrickhoult  cattle  and  Kiicadraan  points.  N.  lat.  5 2°  33'. 
W.  long.  90  36'.  Mackenzie. 

CARRICKMACROSS,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  near  the  boundary  of  the 


County  of  Louth.  From  its  being  mentioned  by  Stanihurft, 
it  mutt  be  a place  of  antiquity,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  much  confequence.  It  is  now  an  improving  town, 
and  a vein  of  good  coal  difeovered  near  it  will  probably  con- 
tribute to  the  eftablifhment  of  fome  manufacture,  efpecially 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  a pc.llibility  of  obtaining  wa- 
ter carriage  to  Dundalk  at  no  great  exptnee.  It  is  44  Irifh 
miles  N.  bv  W.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat.  530  57 '.  W.long. 
6°43'- 

CARRIER,  a perfon  who  undertakes  to  convey  perfons, 
goods,  papers,  money,  or  the  like,  from  place  to  place,  on 
condition  of  a certain  price,  either  fixed  by  authority  urcuf* 
tom,  or  left  to  private  agreement.  See  Carriage. 

In  Holland  carriers  are  called  rentiers , becaufe  they  always 
keep  the  fame  road,  or  route;  fettingout,  and  arriving  at 
fixed  hours. 

All  perfons  carrying ‘goods  for  hire,  as  matters  and  owners 
of  fliips,  lightermen,  ftage-coachmen,  (but  not  hackney- 
coachmen  in  London)  and  fuch  like,  are  legally  compre- 
hended under  the  denomination  of  common  carriers,  and  aVe 
chargeable  on  the  general  cuftom  of  the  realm  for  their  faults 
or  mifearriages.  See  Bailment.  In  an  adlion  on  the  cafe 
agai.ntt  the  matter  of  a ftage-coach,  it  was  adjudged  that  he 
was  not  chargeable  (e.  g.  for  a trunk  loll)  unlefs  the  matter 
takes  a price  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  as  well  as  for  the 
carriage  of  the  perfon,  in  w hich  cafe  he  is  within  the  cuftom 
as  a carrier  ; but  by  the  cuftom  and  ufage  of  ftages,  every 
paftenger  pays  for  the  carriage  of  goods  above  a certain 
weight  ; and  then  the  coachman  fhall  be  charged  for  the  Iofs 
of  goods  beyond  inch  weight.  If  a common  carrier  lofts 
goods  which  he  is  entrutted  to  carry,  a fpecial  adlion  in  the 
cafe  lies  againft  him,  on  the  cuftom  of  the  realm  ; and  fo  of 
a common  carrier  by  boat.  1 Rol.  Abr.  6.  An  adlion  will  lie 
againft  a porter,  carrier,  or  bargeman,  upon  his  bare  receipt 
of  the  goods,  if  they  are  loll  by  negligence.  1 Sid.  36. 
Alfo,  it  a lighterman  fpoils  goods  which  he  is  to  carry,  by 
letting  water  come  to  them,  an  adlion  on  the  cafe  lies  againft 
him  on  the  common  cuitom.  Palm.  528.  If  a carrier  en- 
trufted  with  goods  opens  the  pack,  and  takes  away  any  part 
of  its  contents,  he  is  guilty  of  felony.  H.  P.  c.  61.  And 
it  is  the  fame  alfo  if  a carrier  receives  goods  to  carry 
them  to  a certain  place,  and  carries  them  to  fome  other  place, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  owner.  3 Ir.ft.  607.  If  a com- 
mon carrier,  having  convenience  and  being  offered  his  hire, 
refufes  to  carry  goods,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  2 Show. 
Rep.  32 7.  But  he  may  ref ule  to  admit  goods  into  his  ware- 
houfe  at  an  unfiafonabie  time,  or  before  he  is  ready  to  take 
Ins  journey.  Lord  Raym.  652.  A common  carrier  may 
have  adlion  of  trover  or  trefpafs  for  goods  taken  out  of  his 
pofTcfiiou  by  a ftranger  ; and  where  goods  are  ilolen  from  a 
carrier,  he  may  bring  an  indictment  againft  the  felon  as  for 
his  own  goods  ; and  the  owner  may  likewiie  prefer  an  indidt- 
ment  againft  the  felon.  Kel.  39.  By  flat.  3 Car.  1.  c.  1. 
carriers  are  not  to  travel  on  the  Lord’s  day  on  pain  of  20s. 
By  3 W.  and  M.  c.  12.  the  juftices  are  annually  to  affefs  the 
price  of  land  carriage  of  goods  that  are  to  be  brought  into 
any  place  within  their  jurifdidtion  by  any  common  carrier, 
who  is  not  to  take  more,  under  the  penalty  of  7!,  And  by 
21  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §.  3.  a carrier  is  not  to  take  more  for  car- 
rying goods  from  any  place  to  London  than  the  juftices  have 
fettled  for  the  carrying  of  goods  from  London  to  fuch  a 
place,  under  the  fame  penalty.  This  adt  of  2 1 Geo.  II. 
c.  28.  ftands  repealed  by  7 Geo.  III.  c.  40.  fo  much  of  it 
excepted  as  relates  to  the  price  or  rate  for  carriage  of 
goods  ; and  the  7 Geo.  III.  c.  40.  (except  fo  much  as  repeals 
the  feveral  adds  within-mentioned)  was  repealed  by  13  Geo. 
III.  c.  78.  $.83.  By  24th  Geo.  II,  c.  8.  §.  9.  commif- 
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fioners  for  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  are 
to  rate  the  price  of  water-carriage  ; and  by  30  Geo.  II.  c. 
22.  §.  3.  juftices  of  the  city  of  London  are  to  affefs  the  rates 
of  carrying  goods  between  London  and  Wellininfter.  By 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  78.  carriers  and  waggoners  are  to  write  or 
paint  on  their  waggons  or  carts  their  names  and  places  of 
abode  ; and  the  owner  of  every  common  flags,  waggon, 
or  cart,  travelling  from  town  to  town,  fhall  paint  “ common 
(lage  waggon  or  cart,”  as  the  cafe  may  be,  under  jhe  pain  of 
forfeiting  not  more  than  5I.  nor  lefs  than  20s, 

At  common  law  a carrier  is  liable  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
realm  to  make  good  all  Ioffes  of  goods  entrufted  to  him  to 
carry ; except  fuch  Ioffes  as  arife  from  the  aft  of  God,  or 
inevitable  accident  ; from  the  aft  of  the  king’s  enemies  ; and 
from  the  default  of  the  party  fending  them.  1 I nil.  89. 

2 Lord  Rayrn.  929.  Efp.  N.  P 619.  But.  in  order  to 
charge  the  carrier,  the  following  circumflances  are  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  1.  The  goods  mult  be  loll  while  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  carrier  himfelf,  or  in  his  foie  care.  2.  The  earner  is 
liable  only  fo  far  as  he  is  paid,  for  he  is  chargeable  by  reafon 
of  his  reward.  3.  Under  a fpecial  or  qualified  acceptance 
the  carrier  is  bound  no  further  than  he  undertakes  ; and, 
therefore,  it  feems  fafrft,  that  in  all  inflances  of  fending 
things  of  value  by  a carrier,  the  carrier  fhould  have  notice 
and  be  paid  accordingly.  4.  A delivery  to  the  carrier’s  fer- 
vant  is  a delivery  to  himfelf,  and  fhall  charge  hirn  ; but  they 
muff  be  goods,  fuch  as  it  is  his  cuftom  to  carry,  not  out  of 
his  line  of  bufinefs.  Salk.  2S2.  5.  Where  goods  are  loft, 

which  have  been  fent  on  board  a (hip,  the  aftion  may  be 
brought  either  againft  the  mafter  or  againfl  the  owner.  2 
Salk.  430.  6.  It  is  not  neceffary  in  order  to  charge  the  car- 

rier that  the  goods  are  loft  in  tranfitu,  while  immediately  un- 
der his  care  ; for  he  is  louncl  to  deliver  them  to  the  confignee, 
or  fend  notice  to  him  according  to  the  direction  ; and  though 
they  are  carried  fafely  to  the  inn,  yet  if  ltft  there  till  they 
are  fpoiled,  and  no  notice  given  to  the  confignee,  the  car- 
rier is  liable.  3 Wilf.  429.  2 Bl.  Rep.  916.  Jacob’s  Di£t. 
by  Tomlins. 

Carrier  pigeon,  a fort  of  pigeon  ufed,  when  properly 
trained  up,  to  be  fent  with  letters  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  is  the  Columba  Tabellaria  of  the  Linnean  fyi'.em. 

It  is  larger  in  fize  than  moll  of  the  other  kinds.  Its 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  being 
often  fifteen  inches  ; but  its  greateft  weight  not  twenty 
ounces.  Its  flefh  is  firm  and  its  feathers  clofe  ; it  is  long- 
necked, and  of  a better  fhape  than  mod  other  pigeons.  The 
upper  chap  of  the  bill  is  half  covered  from  the  head  with  a 
white  or  blackifh  tuberous  furfuraceous  flefh,  which  proje&s 
or  hangs  over  both  its  fides,  on  the  upper  part  neareft  the 
head,  and  ends  in  a point  about  the  middle  of  the  bill.  This 
is  called  the  wattle.  The  eyes  are  furrounded  with  the  fame 
fort  of  corrugated  flefh  for  the  breadth  of  a (hilling,  and 
their  iris  is  red.  Their  beak  is  long,  ftraight,  and  thick  ; 
their  wattle  generally  broad  acrofs  the  beak,  (hort  from  the 
head  toward  the  point,  and  tilting  forward  from  the  head  ; 
and  the  head  narrow,  long,  and  flat  ; the  neck  very  long 
and  thin,  and  the  breaft  broad  ; the  feather  is  chiefly  black 
or  dun,  though  there  are  blues,  whites,  and  pyed. 

It  has  its  name  from  its  remarkable  fagacity  in  returning 
to  the  place  where  it  was  bred,  though  carried  to  great  dif- 
tances  ; frum  which  property  it  was  made  ufe  of  to  carry  let- 
ter;: to  diftant  places,  as  a fpeedy  and  fafe  method  of  con- 
veyance. 

They  were  trained  to  this  method  in  Tuikey  and  Perfia, 
and  were  carried  firft,  while  young,  ihort  flights  of  half  a mile, 
and  afterwards  more,  till  at  length  they  would  return  from 
the  fartheft  part  of  the  kingdom.  Every  bafnaw  had  a bafket 


of  tbefe  pigeons,  bred  at  the  feraglio,  which,  upon  any 
emergent  occafions,  as  an  infurre&ion,  or  the  like,  be  dif- 
patched  with  letters,  braced  under  their  wings,  to  the  ferag- 
lio, only  fending  out  more  than  one,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Lightow  aflures  us,  that  one  of  thefe  birds  would  carry  a 
letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  which  is  thirty  days  jour- 
ney, in  forty-eight  hours.  This  pigeon  was  employed,  in 
former  times,  by  the  Englifh  factory,  to  convey  intelligence 
from  Scanderoon,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Company’s  (hips  in 
that  port,  the  name  of  the  fhip,  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  and 
whatever  elfe  could  be  comprifed  in  a fmall  compafs,  being 
written  on  a flip  of  paper,  which  was  fecured  in  fuch  a manner 
under  the  pigeon’s  wing  as  not  to  impede  its  flight  ; and  her 
feet  were  bathed  in  vinegar,  with  a view  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  prevent  her  being  tempted  by  the  fight  of  water  to  alight, 
by  which  the  journey  might  have  been  prolonged,  or  the  bil- 
l t loft.  The  pigeons  performed  this  journey  in  2-|  hours. 
The  meffenger  had  a young  brood  at  Aleppo,  and  was  fent 
down  in  an  uncovered  cage  to  Scanderoon,  from  whence,  as 
foon  as  fet  at  liberty,  (he  returned  with  all  pofiible  expedition 
to  her  neft.  At  the  feafon  of  the  arrival  of  the  annual  (hips, 
it  was  ufual  to  fend  pigeons  to  be  ready  at  the  port.  Some 
have  afferted  that  the  pigeon  was  at  once  fent  down  to  Scan* 
deroon  in  a cage  ; but  others  with  greater  probability  affirm, 
that  (he  was  taught  by  degrees  to  fly  from  (horter  diftances 
on  the  Scanderoon  road.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  pigeons, 
when  let  fly  from  Scanderoon,  inltead  of  bending  their 
courfe  towards  the  high  mountains  furrounding  the  plain, 
mounted  at  once  direflly  up,  foaring  dill  almoft  perpendicu- 
larly till  out  of  fight,  as  if  to  furmount  at  once  the  obftacles 
intercepting  their  view  of  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

The  cuftom  of  carrying  on  a correfpondence  between 
Aleppo  and  Scanderoon  by  means  of  pigeons  was  common 
in  M.  D’Arvieux’s  time.  Mem.  T.  v.  p.  496.  Maillet,  in 
his  “ Defcription  de  l’Egypt,”  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  has  given  a 
very  circumftantial  account  of  this  mode  of  conveying  intel- 
ligence ; and  he  alfo  relates  a ftory  of  a pigeon  difpatched 
from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon,  which,  miftaking  its  way,  was 
abfent  for  three  days,  and  in  that  time  had  made  an  excur- 
fion  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; a circumftance  then  deduced 
from  finding  green  cloves  in  the  bird’s  ftomach,  and  credited 
at  Aleppo.  Baumgarten  mentions  the  flying  of  pigeons  in 
his  time  (1504)  in  Egypt.  Siivjohn  Mandeville  alfo  men- 
tions it  in  his  Travels.  In.  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  cer- 
tain Saracen  ambaffadors  who  came  to  Godfrey  of  Antioch 
from  a neighbouring  prince,  fent  intelligence  to  their  mafter 
of  the  fuccefs  of  their  embaffy,  by  means  of  pigeons,  fixing 
the  billet  to  the  bird’s  tail.  Bochart  has  collefted  numerous 
authorities  for  the  antiquity  of  this  cuftom  both  in  Syria  and 
Greece,  (vol.  ii.  p.  15,)  and  more  refpefting  its  antiquity 
may  be  found  in  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology.  Hirtius  and 
Brutus,  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  held  a correfpondence  with 
one  another  by  means  of  pigeons.  And  Ovid  tells  us,  that 
Taurofthenes,  by  a pigeon  ftained  with  purple,  gave  notice 
to  his  father  of  his  vidlory  at  the  Olympic  games,  fending  it 
to  him  at  Algina.  iElian.  Var.  Hid.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  Pliny, 
lib.  x.  cap.  24.  Anacreon  tells  us,  that  he  conveyed  a billet- 
doux  to  his  beautiful  Bathyllis,  by  a dove.  Ode  9.  The 
ufe  of  pigeons,  as  couriers  between  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon, 
and  alfo  Bagdad,  has  been  difeontinued  for  the  laft  40  or  70 
years,  becaufe  the  Curd  robbers  killed  the  pigeons.  See 
Dragoon  and  PIorseman. 

CARRIERA,  Rosalba,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
female  painter,  - was  a native  of  Chiozza,  in  the  Adriatic, 
where  fhe  was  born,  in  1675  ; and  being  deftitute  of  per. 
fonal  charms,  fhe  gave  fcope  to  her  mental  abilities.  Having 
manifefted  an  early  tafte  for  painting,  her  father  procured 
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for  her  the  inftruftion  of  an  artift,  from  whom  (he  learned 
to  paint  full  fize  in  oil  ; but  afterwards  fuccetdingin  minia- 
tures, (he  confined  herfelf  to  this  branch  of  the  art*  and 
carried  crayon  painting  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  Her 
portraits,  fpread  all  over  Europe,  are  as  elegant  and  grace- 
ful in  conception  and  attitude,  as  they  are  frelh,  neat,  and 
alluring  in  colour.  Her  Madonna,  and  other  religious  fub- 
jedts,  blend  dignity,  and  even  majefty,  with  grace.  Her 
reputation  was  very  widely  extended  ; and  whilft  (he  exhi- 
bited fpecimens  of  her  fingular  (kill  in  Italy,  at  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  (he  received  diftinguiflted  marks  of  refpedt  and  • !teem. 
She  lived  with  diftindftion  in  her  native  country,  and  her 
works  were  eagerly  fought  by  the  curious  in  diitant  nations. 
Inceffant  application  deprived  her  of  fight  during  the  la  ft 
ten  years  of  her  life.  She  combined  muiic  with  painting  ; 
and  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years,  clofed  her  life,  in  1 757, 
after  having  amaffed  confiderable  property  ot  her  ownacqui- 
fition.  D’ Argenville.  Pilkington,  by  Fufeli. 

CARRIERE.  See  Car.ee?.. 

CARRION,  in  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  which  joins 
the  Pifuenga,  near  Duennas. 

Carrion  di  los  Cundes , a town  of  Spain,  feated  on  the 
river  Carrion,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Old  Caftile  ; containing  10  panfli  churches,  10  convents, 
and  2 hofpitals  ; 14  leagues  W.  of  Burgos. 

CARROBAL1STA,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art, 
denotes  a fpecies  of  balijla. , mounted  on  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  horfes  ; by  which  it  differed  from  the  manubalifta,  which, 
being  leffer  and  lighter,  was  thrown  by  the  hand. 

C A RROCIUM,  or  C A R R o c e R u m , in  Middle  Age  Writers , 
denotes  the  banner,  or  chief  (lug  of  an  army,  which  was 
mounted  on  a kind  of  chariot,  and  drawn  by  oxen. 

CARROCK,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  22 65  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea. 

CARRODUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Germany,  according  to  Ptolemy,  luppofed  to  be  the  pre- 
fent  Radom,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sendamir. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Vindvlicia,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Crainburg,  on  the 
Inn. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Pannonia,  which  the  inter- 
preters of  Ptolemy  fuppofe  to  be  the  prefent  Carnburg,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rab. — Alfo,  a town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  feated  on  the  river  Tyras.  Ptolemy. 

CARROG,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
about  4 miles  S.W.  from  Caernarvon. 

CARRON,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  Stonehaven,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  about  the  middle  of  the 
itlhmus  between  the  friths  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and, 
after  a courfe  of  about  14  miles,  dividing  the  county  of 
Stirling  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  falls  into  the  Forth, 
three  miles  E.  from  the  Carron  works,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling.  This  river  feems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  province  in  North  Britain  ; Antoninus’s  wall 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river,  and  running  parallel  to  it 
for  fevcral  miles.  This  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fituation  of  “ Arthur’s  Oven,”  as  it  is  called,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a temple  dedicated  to  Terminus,  and 
ere&ed  near  the  Roman  frontier.  It  ttood  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river  Carron,  or  between  that  rivtr  and  Kinnaird. 
The  mofs  of  Kinnaird,  which  was  without  doubt  formerly 
united  to  that  of  Frolic,  is  diftant  only  one  mile  and  a half 
from  the  river,  and  the  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  only  twelve 
miles  diftant  from  the  ftation  at  Camelon.  Forefts,  there- 
fore, in  either  of  thefe  places,  would  have  afforded  very 
convenient  refuge  to  the  Caledonians,  whether  they  were 
making  incurfions  into  the  Roman  province,  or  haraffing 
the  Roman  armies  in  their  expeditions  towards  the  north. 


Btfides,  that  a people  more  civilized  than  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians muft  have  been  in  this  country  before  the  mofs  of 
Kincardine  exifted.  is  completely  eftablifned  by  the  difeovery 
of  a road  on  the  furface  of  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  that 
mofs,  after  the  peat,  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  had  been 
removed.  The  direftion  of  this  road  is  from  the  Forth 
acrofs  the  mofs  towards  a road,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman, 
which  paffes  between  the  mofs  and  the  river  Teith.  Thefe 
roads  probably  communicated,  and  were  parts  of  the  military 
works  of  the  Romans,  and  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops 
employed  to  repel  the  incurfions  made  by  the  Caledonians 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Roman  province.  A paftage 
in  Herodian  favours  the  opinion  here  advanced.  That  hifto- 
rian  (lib.  lii.  cap.  48.)  mentions  the  army  of  Severus  paffing 
to.  'rr^od'c.fiXriy.i'ia,  ’fsvu-ocl as  te  kou  m;  Paipaiwv  He 

adds,  that  on  this  frontier  the  Barbarians  ufually  made  their 
efcape,  “ and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickets  and 
marlhes.”  Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 76.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  courfe  of  this  river,  in  a pleafant  valley,  (land  two 
beautiful  mounts,  called  the  “ hills  of  Dunipace,”  which  are 
now  planted  with  firs,  and  between  which  is  feated  the 
church  of  Dunipace.  Tradition  reports,  that  thefe  mounts 
were  raifed  as  monuments  of  a peace  concluded  in  that  place 
between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians,  and  that  their  name  is 
compounded  of  the  language  of  both  people  ; dun,  fignify- 
ing  a hill  in  the  old  language  of  this  ifiand,  and  pax,  peace, 
in  the  language  of  Rome-:  fo  that  Dunipace  denotes  “ the 
hills  of  peace.”  Others,  however,  have  fuppofed  that  they 
are  fepulchral  monuments,  which  is  an  opinion,  not  impro- 
bable. See  Barrow.  As  this  river  runs  fo  near  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  province,  if  it  be  not  itfelf  the  precife 
boundary,  the  adjacent  country  muft  unavoidably  be  the 
feene  of  many  rencounters  and  battles.  Accordingly,  hif- 
torians  mention  a bloody  battle  fought  near  this  river  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  confederate  army  of  the  Scots 
ana  Picfts  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  ; and  the 
tranflator,  or  the  author,  of  Offian’s  poems  lays  the  feenes 
of  fome  of  them  upon  the  banks  of  this  river.  About  the 
dilfance  of  half  a mile  from  the  river,  and  near  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  lies  the  field  of  that  battle  which  was  fought  by 
William  Wallace  and  the  Englifh,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  bears  the  name  of  “ Graham’s  Muir,” 
from  the  valiant  John  Graham,  who  fell  there,  and  whofe 
grave-ltone  is  fl ill  to  be  feen  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  Falkirk. 

Carron,  a village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; celebrated  for  its  ex- 
tenfive  iron  forges  ; two  miles  N.  of  Falkirk,  and  three  miles 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Carron  into  the  frith  of  Forth. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  fome  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
a confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  upon  it  by  fmall  craft  ; 
for  the  convenience  of  whichits  channel  has  of  late  years  been 
ftraightened  and  much  (hortened,  and  the  great  canal  is  con- 
nedfted  with  it  by  a cut  and  lock.  See  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal.  The  Carron  ore  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Kirwan, 
(Miner,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.)  as  being  an  argillaceous  (lone,  of  a 
bluifit  grey,  internally  of  a dark  ochre  yellow.  It  is  found 
in  flaty  maffes,  and  in  nodules,  in  an  adjacent  coal-mine,  of 
which  it  fometimes  forms  the  roof.  At  the  Carron-works, 
this  ore  is  often  fmelted  with  the  red  greafy  iron  ore  from 
Ulverfton,  in  Lancafhire,  which  imparts  eafier  fufion,  and 
fuperior  value.  Thefe  works,  which  have  attained  fuch 
diftinguiflted  celebrity,  were  firft  eftablifhed  principally  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  an  ingenious  chemift  and 
phyfician  of  Birmingham,  and  by  means  of  a capital  fur- 
nished by  his  relations  and  friends,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his 
affociate  Mr.  Garbet,  in  addition  to  their  own.  After  a 
careful  and  minute  comparifon  of  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  of  different  fituations  in  Scotland,  he  made  choice 
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of  a fpot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron,  as  the  moll  ad- 
vantageous fituation  for  the  ellablifhment  of  the  propofed 
iron  manufacture.  There  he  found  they  could  eafily  com- 
mand abundance  of  water  for  the  neceffary  machinery  ; and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  as  well  as  every  where  along 
both  the  'north  and  fouth  coafts  of  the  Frith,  were  to  be 
found  inexhauitible  quarries  of  iron  (tone,  lime-ilone,  and 
coal.  From  Carron  alfo,  they  could  eafily  traafport  their 
manufacture';  to  different  countries  by  fea.  The  communi- 
cation with  Giafgow,  at  that  time,  by  land-carriage,  which 
onened  to  them  a ready  way  to  the  American  market, 
was  fnort  a~d  eafy.  To  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  his  un- 
dertaking, he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  Mr  Smeaton,  then 
the  fir  It  engineer  in  England,  and  alfo  of  Mr.  Jame-  Watt, 
then  of  Giafgow,  but  fmce  better  known  for  his  inventive 
genius  in  the  mechanic  arts,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
The  neceffary  preparations  for  the  eftabliihment  of  the  iron- 
works at  Carron  were  finilhed  towards  tlie  clofe  of  the  year 
17^9;  and  on  the  firtl  of  January,  1760,  the  fir  It  furnace 
was  blown  ; and  in  a fhort  time  afterwards  a fecund  was 
erected.  See  the  article  Roebuck.  For  the  exteniion  and 
improvement  of  this  foundery,  about  100  acres  of  land  have 
been  converted  into  refervoirs  and  pools,  tor  water  diverted 
from  the  river  Carron,  by  magnificent  dams  built  about 
two  miles  above  the  works,  which,  after  turning  t8  large 
wheels  for  the  feveral  purpofes  of  the  manufacture,  falls  into  a 
tide-navigation  that  conveys  its  produce  to  the  fea.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  machinery  of  thefe  works,  the  num- 
ber of  its  furnaces,  the  annual  amount  of  iron  fmelted,  &c. 
&c.  fee  Blast  Furnace.  See  alfo  Cannon.  The  prefcnt 
proprietors  of  this  foundery  are  a chartered  company,  with 
a capital  of  1750,000k  fterling,  a common  hall.  See. ; but 
their  flock  is  confined  to  a few  individuals. 

CARRONADE,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  Cannon. 

CARROOR,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fort  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  country  of  Myfore,  and  province  of  Coirr.betore, 
feated  on  the  Ambravetty  ; evacuated  by  the  troops  of 
Tippoo  Sultan,  on  the  175  th  of  June,  1790,  when  general 
Meadows,  commander  of  the  Bntith  forces,  took  poffeffion 
of  it,  and  made  it  a depot  for  provifions ; 38  miles  W.  of 
Trichinopoly . N.  lat.  io°  57'.  E.  long.  78°  12'. 

CARROT,  in  Botany.  See  Daucus  carota. 

Carrot,  in  Gardening.  See  Daucus. 

Carrot,  in  Hujbandry , is  a large  well-known  tap-rooted 
plant,  which,  at  prefent,  is  much  employed  in  the  feeding 
of  different  forts  of  live  flock  ; in  which  view  it  is  a root  of 
confiderable  utility  and  importance  to  the  farmer.  It  is, 
however,  only  within  thefe  few  late  years  that  its  application 
in  this  intention  has  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  probably  firfl  introduced  into  field  culture  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  from  the  Low  Countries. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  valuable  plant,  but  that 
which  is  the  mofl  proper  for  being  cultivated  in  the  field 
for  the  above  ufe  is  that  which  is  ulually  termed  the 
orange  carrot,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  root  is  of  a much 
more  dark  orange  appearance  than  in  any  of  the  others  ; 
and,  befides,  it  riles  to  a much  larger  fize,  and  is  more  fac- 
charine  and  juicy.  See  Daucus. 

This  fort  of  crop  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  probably 
to  the  greatefl  advantage  on  the  warm,  light,  loamy,  or 
fandy  foils ; but  it  fucceeds  well  on  other  kinds,  as  on 
gravelly  lands  Mr.  Young  properly  remarks,  that  the 
proper  fort  of  foil  “ fiiould  not  be  miilaken  through  common 
notions,  or  confined  to  a compafs  much  within  the  reality. 
It  is,  fays  he,  a general  idea,  that  nothing  but  fands 
will  do  for  carrots,  but  this  is  a miftake,  the  befl  foil  for 
them  is  a fandy  loam,  rather  light,  but  moilt,  of  a great 
depth ; in  which  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ploughing  to 
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the  very  beam  of  the  plough,  all  the  foil  brought  up  being 
of  the  tame  kind,  and  as  fit  for  vegetation  as  the  furface.” 
But,  though  he  confiders  this  fort  of  foil  as  the  molt  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  kind  of  crop,  “ it  will,  he  conceieves, 
thrive  to  great  profit  on  the  heavier  loams,  but  not  on  wet 
ones,  or  clays.  On  good  wheat  loams  of  the  gravelly  kinds 
that  plough  eafily  they  do  well.  At  firft  fight,  he  fuppofes, 
they  might,  peihaps,  be  thought  too  lliff ; but  they  will 
yield  large  carrots,  though  the  expences  of  cultivation  will 
run  higher  in  cleaning  the  ground,  &c.” 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  this  fort  of  crop  much  til- 
lage is  by  fome  confidered  unneceffary  : “ the  belt  culture  of 
carrots  is,”  fays  the  above  author,  “ 10  let  the  barley  or  wheat 
bubble  he  till  you  plough  and  fow,  putting  them  in  on  one 
earth.”  But  others  are  inclined  to  more  tillage,  and  think 
that  on  whatever  fort  of  toil  this  root  may  be  grown,  or 
after  whatever  Kind  of  crap,  the  ground  fhould  conttantly 
be  ploughed  as  deep  as  pothble  in  October,  a fecond  time 
in  dry  weather  in  February,  and  a third  in  March,  for  the 
reception  of  the  feeds.  By  ploughing  the  land  deep  in 
October,  two  beneficial  purpofes  are,  theyfuppofe,  anfwered  ; 
the  new  foil  is  expoted  to  the  influence  of  the  winter’s  frotts, 
by  which  it  is  mellowed  and  rendered  more  fit  for  nourithing 
the  plants  ; and  the  roots  of  the  carrots  are  enabled,  with 
more  freedom,  to  pufh  downwards,  a circumitance  of  con- 
fiderable importance  in  this  kind  of  hutbandry  ; for,  if  the 
roots  meet  with  any  obftruction  in  getting  down,  they  are  apt 
to  grow  forked,  and  throw  out  lateral  roots,  by  which  the 
crop  is  injured  in  a very  material  degree.  Mr.  Young,  how- 
ever, only  conceives  the  fecond  ploughing  in  February 
neceffary,  in  cafes  when  the  furface  mould  is  not  expected  to 
be  in  a [late  of  fufficient,  finenefs  at  the  period  of  fowing. 
When  the  lath  ploughing  or  feed-furrow  in  March  has 
been  given,  the  land  fiiould  be  harrowed,  and  the  furface 
made  as  fine  as  poffiLle  for  the  feed  to  be  put  in 
upon . 

Though  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  nfe  of 
manure  for  this  fort  of  crop,  as  good  carrots  may  be  grown 
without  it,  it  is  plain,  from  the  numerous  trials  which  have 
been  made  and  recorded  in  different  works,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  liberal  application  of  it,  that  the  largell  quantity  of 
produce  can  be  afforded.  Where  it  is  applied  it  fhould  be 
turned  into  the  ground  in  a well-rotted  Hate  during  the  laft 
ploughing  in  March. 

At  this  period  the  feed  fhould  be  fown  in  an  even  man- 
ner over  the  furface,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  to  an 
acre,  and  harrowed  in  immediately  in  a light  way.  Mr. 
Young,  however,  adviies,  that  where  the  land  is  fufficiently 
fine  and  mellow  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  in  February,  and 
proper  for  being  harrowed  upon,  not  to  omit  fowing  upon 
that  ploughing,  “ for,  although  March  is  the  common 
feafon,  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  are  fuch,  that  the 
Hate  of  the  land,  in  moil  cafes,  requires  a greattr  attention 
than  the  name  of  the  month  ; and  carrot  feed,  let  the  weathtr 
be  ever  fo  fevere,  will  take  no  harm.  It  may,  fays  he,  be 
fown  without  danger  in  November.  In  cafe  March  turns 
out  very  wet,  and  the  lowing  is  diiven  into  April,  it  is 
twenty  to  one  that  the  crop  will  fuller. ” About  the  275th 
of  March  is,  however,  the  time  moll  generally  oblerved  in 
the  Suffolk  pradliee. 

In  regard  to  the  feed,  it  has  been  recommended  byr  the 
author  of  “ Practical  Agriculture,”  for  cultivators  to  be 
careful  in  faving  it,  by  feledling  fome  of  the  bell  and  moll 
perfedlly  formed  roots  annually  of  the  preceding  year’s 
growth,  and  fetting  them  out  ieparately  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  March,  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  feed  in  this  way  will  be  ready  in  Auguil  ; by 
which  means  the  fanner  will  always  be  in  poffeffion  of  fuch 
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good  frtfli  feed  ns  may  be  fully  depended  upon  ; which  can 
feldom  or  ever  be  the  cafe  where  it  is  purchafed.  As  this 
fort  of  feeds  is  liable  to  adhere  or  cling  clofe  together,  it  is 
almoll  impofllble  to  fow  them  with  any  degree  of  regularity 
or  exadlnels,  without  adopting  fome  method  of  ftparating 
them,  before  they  are  made  uie  of  in  the  way  of  feed.  With 
this  intention  the  bdt  mode  is  probably  that  of  mixing  them 
with  fome  fort  of  material  that  may  render  them  more  capa- 
ble of  being  difperfed  over  the  land,  fuch  as  faw-duft,  bran, 
or  a light  kind  ot  dry  fund,  uniting  the  whole  well  by  rubbing 
them  together.  By  this  means  the  feeds  may  be  fo  dif- 
engaged  and  feparated  from  each  other,  as  to  enable  the 
feedfman  to  fcatter  them  with  much  more  evennefs  over  the 
iurfaee.of  the  ground.  There  is  alfo  another  improvement 
in  the  culture  of  this  crop,  with  relpedt  to  the  feed,  which 
is  that  of  [leaping  it  from  one  to  two  days  in  water,  by 
which,  it  is  laid,  the  vegetation  of  it  is  greatly  forwarded, 
which  is  a circumltance  of  much  confluence  to  the 
crop. 

Though  we  have  feen  that  five  pounds  of  feed  are  made 
ufe  of  to  the  acre  in  the  broad-call  method  ; where  the 
drill  plan  is  followed,  two  or  three  pounds  may  be  fully 
fufficient.  The  full  of  the  above  modes  of  fowing  is,  how- 
ever, the  moll  commonly  praififed,  the  feed  being  afterwards 
light! v l. arrowed  in  by  a fmail  harrow  ; and,  as  it  is  not 
much  fuited  for  being  dilperled  or  delivered  with  exadlnefs 
by  the  drill-machine,  and  the  young  plants  eafily  fet  out  to 
proper  dillances  by  the  hoe,  it  is  probably  the  molt  fuitable 
method  of  putting  in  the  crop. 

The  dri  1 plan  has,  notwithftanding,  been  attempted  in 
order  to  leffen  the  expence  of  hand  labour  in  hoeing  the 
crops  by  fome  farmers.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  feed  is  put  in 
in  equidiilant  rows,  at  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches 
diilance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  land  and  the 
mode  of  hoeing  that  is  employed.  In  fome  inftances  drill- 
machines  are  not  made  ufe  of,  but  the  land  is  llricken  into 
fmail  drills  or  furrows  by  hoes  or  other  implements  for  the 
purpofe,  and  then  the  feed  call  over  the  ground  by  the 
hand,  and  harrowed  in  lightly,  or  covered,  by  hoeing  in  the 
tops  of  the  ridgclets,  in  a light  even  manner.  When  a drill 
machine  is  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Amos  to'  put  the  feed  in  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  in  the 
rows,  leaving  the  lpaee  of  fourteen  inches  between  them  as 
an  interval.  The  feed  is  prepared  by  previous  deeping 
and  mixing  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  and  the  land 
afterwards  harrowed  • over  once  in  a place,  in  a light 
manner. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  this  fort  of  crop  fhould  be 
properly  thinned  out  while  the  plants  are  in  their  early 
growth,  and  keut  perfectly  free  from  all  forts  of  weeds  by 
repeated  hoeings.  In  the  fird  of  thefe,  which  fhould  be 
given  as  foon  as  the  plants  can  be  fully  didinguilhed  from 
the  weeds  that  are  about  them,  the  work  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  three  inch  hoes,  having  handles  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  length,  and  be  executed  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention, as  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  diiliuguifh  the 
young  carrot  plants  from  the  weeds.  The  fecond  hoeing 
fhould  be  given  in  a few  weeks  afterwards,  according  to  the 
date  of  the  crop,  which  may  be  performed  with  common 
hces,  and  the  plants  be  fet  out  to  proper  didances.  From 
eight  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  eacli  way  are  the  mod 
ufual  didances  at  which  they  are  differed  to  dand  ; and  it 
has  been  found,  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  in  dif- 
tridls  where  they  arc  the  mod  cultivated,  that  carrots,  which 
grow  at  fuch  didances,  condantly  prove  a more  abundant 
crop  than  when  the  plants  are  permitted  to  dand  clofer  to- 
gether. The  third  hoeing  is  modly  given  about  the  middle 


or  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  in  this,  befides  dedroying 
the  weeds,  another  material  circumilance  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  let  out  the  carrots  at  proper  didances,  and  alio 
whenever  any  have  been  left  double  at  the  former  hoeings,  to 
take  the  word  of  the  two  plants  away,  fo  as  to  leave  the  tell 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  interruption.  When  the  crop 
lias  been  put  in  earlier  than  the  ufual  period,  the  fird  hoeing 
fhould,  Mr.  Young  fays,  be  performed  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  and  when  the  weather  is  tine,  as  much  injury  may  be 
done  in  executing  it  when  there  is  much  wet.  And 
where  the'  fird  hoeing  has  been  given  at  t fie  above  time,  the 
crops  ffiould,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  be  vveil  harrowed, 
and  have  a fecond  hoeing  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  har- 
rowing will  not,  he- afferts,  “damage  the  voting  carrots, 
nor  pull  up  one  in  twenty  ; but  it  will  difp'nce  the  weeds 
fet  again  by  rain,  and  check  the  growtlt  of  thofe  that  are 
got  up  lince.”  The  crop!  fhould  likewife  be  looked  over 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Anguii,  and  fuch  draggling  weeds 
as  may  be  met  with  removed.  This  is  more  neceffary  than 
farmers  in  general  ftippoT. 

The  expence  of  thefe  different  hoeings  differs  confiderably 
in  different  iituations,  but  is  generally  from  ics.  to  18s.  the 
acre,  and  in  fome  places  rather  more. 

There  are  differences  in  the  carrot  hufbandry  in  different 
dilhidls.  In  Suffolk,  the  farmers  fow  them  after  turnips, 
fummer-land-barley,  and  peafe  fet  upon  a rye  grafs  lay  ; the 
crops  upon  the  full  arc  generally  mod  productive;  next  to 
that  they  prefer  the  latter.  In  the  firil  cafe  tiiey  feed  off 
the  turnips  by  the  beginning  of  February,  and  then  lay  the 
land  up  in  fmail  balks  or  furrows,  in  which  date  it  remains 
tiil  the  fecond  week  in  March,  when  it  is  harrowed  down, 
and  double-furrowed  to  the  depth  of  about  twelve  inches, 
and  the  feed  fown  thereon,  at  t fie  rate  of  four  pounds  and  a 
half  to  the  acre.  As  foon  as  the  plants  appear  didindlly, 
they  are  fet  out  with  a fmail  hoe  at  the  diilance  of  fix  inches 
from  each  other,  tiiey  are  afterwards  hoed  twice  more  at 
different  times,  according  as  the  crop  feems  to  require  it  ; 
and  it  is  not  unufual  to  harrow  them  between  the  hoeings, 
which  does  no  injury  to  the  root,  and  frequently  faves  the 
expence  of  the  third  hoeing.  When  carrots  are  intended  to 
be  fown  after  peafe,  they  ufually  plough  the  dubbie  as  foon 
as  the  harvell  is  over,  in  order  that  the  land  may  clear  itfelf 
of  weeds  ; in  December,  it  is  laid  up  in  fmail  balks  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  frods ; in  February,  it  is  harrowed 
down  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  loads  per  acre  ; the 
manure  is  ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  the  land  is  double-furrowed  and 
the  feed  fown.  By  purfuing  this  method  they  fay  the  ma- 
nure lies  in  the  centre  of  the  foil,  and  not  only  affords  nou- 
rifhment  and  fupport  to  the  carrot  in  its  perpendicular  pro- 
grefs,  but  renders  it  eafy  to  be  turned  up  by  a fingle  plough- 
ing, and  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  fucceeding 
crop  of  barley.  But  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  the  practice 
alfo  to  fow  carrots  after  a crop  of  turnips,  the  manure, 
after  being  put  on  the  land  in  the  beginning  of  March,  is 
fird  ploughed  in  with  a common  plough,  and  afterwards  the 
land  is  trench-ploughed  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  deep, 
it  is  then  harrowed  very  fine,  and  the  feed  fown  about  the 
middle  of  March,  though  the  latter  end  of  that  month  is 
probably  better,  as  then  plants  come  up  early  as  foon  as  the 
early  fown,  and  are  attended  with  fewer  weeds.  The  car- 
rots are  in  this  way  generally  ready  to  hoe  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  when  tolerably  free  from  weeds,  may  be  hoed 
with  large  hoes.  Carrots  are  alfo  frequently  grown  with 
the  fame  preparations  on  the  fame  land  where  potatoes  have 
grown.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Billing  cultivated  his 
laud  for  thefe  plants,  is  the  following  : The  wheat  and 
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clover  -ftuKbles  were  fplit  down  by  him  with  the  plough  the 
preceding  November,  and  he  is  fatisfied,  that  whether  the 
wheat  ftubble,  be,  as  it  is  called  in  Norfolk,  flat  work,  or  in 
ridges,  or  the  carrots  are  to  be  fown  after  clover  or  rye 
grid's,  the  land  cannot  be  ploughed  too  early,  fo  that  the 
froit  and  fnow  may  have  their  full  effe<ft  in  mellowing  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  fo  fmall  a feed  ; and  this  is  the 
more  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  the  ftiffer  and  tougher  the 
foil  is.  He  ploughs  the  wheat  and  clover  ftubble  three 
times,  but  the  land  on  which  the  turnips  have  been,  but 
twice  ; the  firft  time  {hallow,  but  the  laft  as  deep  as  the 
{ta pie  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and  on  this  ploughing  the 
carrots  are  fown.  Sometimes  the  land  is  immediately  dunged 
for  the  carrots,  but  at  other  times  only  for  the  previous  crop  : 
the  former  is  probably  the  better  method.  Mr.  Billing 
thinks  four  pounds  of  feed  an  acre  is  fully  fufficient.  It  is 
generally  three  weeks  after  flowing,  and  fometimes  longer 
before  the  carrots  appear,  and  they  are  frequently  feven  or 
eio-ht  weeks  before  they  are  fit  for  the  hoe,  which  affords  the 
weeds  an  opportunity  to  get  ftrcngth  in  this  feafon,  as  they 
grow'  fall.  Mr.  Billing  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
better  to  fovv  them  as  iate  as  you  can  with  fafety  to  the 
crop,  as  he  found  thofe  fown  in  April  on  clover-ftubble, 
came  much  the  fooneft  to  the  hoe,  though  later  fown.  In 
this  mode  where  the  crop  of  carrots  is  very  clean,  one  hoeing 
mav,  he  thinks,  be  fufficient ; but,  where  the  weeds  are 
ft  rang,  it  is  neceffary  to  hoe  them  a fecond  time  ; but  about 
ten  days  or  a fortnight  after  the  firft  hoeing,  they  ftiould  be 
harrowed  : this  will  difplace  the  weeds,  and  prevent  their 
growing  again,  which  many  of  them  will  probably  other- 
wife  do,  efpecially  if  it  be  fhowery  weather.  The  harrow- 
ing does  not  hurt  the  carrot  plants,  as  has  been  obferved 
above,  'but,  on  the  contrary,  does  them  fervice,  by  bringing 
frefh  earth  to  them,  as  well  as  by  deftroying  the  weeds.  In 
about  three  weeks  after  harrowing  where  the  ground  is  not 
cleared,  or  in  cafe  new'  weeds  fpring  up,  Mr.  Billing  hoes 
the  carrots  a fecond  time ; and  after  this,  if  there  ftill  re- 
main any  w'eeds,  which  will  be  th'$  cafe  if  much  rain  falls 
during  the  time  of  the  fecond  hoeing,  a third  harrowing  is 
bellowed.  But  where  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  and 
thofe  employed  in  hoeing  have  done  their  duty,  the  carrots 
once  hoed  and  harrowed  have  been,  he  fays,  as  clean  as  thofe 
on  which  two  hoeings  and  as  many  harrowings  have  been 
praftifed. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  Effex  farmer,  that  carrots  will  am- 
ply repay  every  expence  of  the  fineft  culture,  and  fhould  from 
their  extenfive  utility,  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land,  be 
every  where  attempted.  He  fows  in  March  or  April;  hoes 
three  times,  and  harrows  after  each  hoeing. 

The  expence  of  cultivating  this  crop  on  poor  fandy  land 
of  five  (hillings  an  acre  in  the  Suffolk  method,  is  thus 
Hated. 

Expences.  £.  s.  d. 

One  deep  ploughing,  - - 070 

Seed  and  fowing,  - - . 046 

Hoeing,  - - - 1 x o 

Taking  up  is.  a load  of  forty  bufhels  topped,  that 

is  cn  two  hundred,  - - - 0^0 

Catting  home,  - - - 050 

Rent,  tythes,  and  rates,  - - 070 


£2  9 6 

The  charges  at  prefent  Hand  confiderably  higher,  even  on 
foils  of  this  lort,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  better  kind. 

In  an  experiment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young’s,  detailed  in  a 
late  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  made  on  a good 
fai.dy  friable  loam,  Efficiently  dry  for  turnips  being  eaten 


off,  on  it;  having  a fub-foi!  of  the  gravelly  loam  kind,  the 
expences  and  produce  were  as  below,  on  eight  acres.  The 
land  was  ploughed  nine  inches  deep  in  the  early  part  of 
March  ; and  in  the  laft  week  of  it  three  pounds  of  feed  per 
acre  were  harrowed  in  ; but  the  work  does  not  feem  to  have 


been  performed  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

Expences. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

Ploughing  at  Ss.  - - 

3 

4 

O 

Seed,  45  lbs.  at  is.  6d. 

3 

7 

6 

Sowing,  ... 

1 

6 

0 

Harrowing,  - 

O 

8 

0 

Hoeing  four  acres  at  253.  and  four  at  21s. 

9 

9 

9 

Ditto,  fecond  time,  eight  acres  at  10s. 

4 

0 

0 

Taking  up  and  clearing  4360  bufhels,  at  3s. 
load  of  40  bufhels, 

per 

16 

6 

9 

Seventv-four  days  work  of  one  horfe,  at  2s.  6d. 

9 

5 

0 

A bailiff  for  attending  the  work. 

3 

3 

O 

Farm  general  expences,  fines  is.  per  acre. 

0 

8 

Q 

Ditto,  lundries,  is.  per  acre, 

0 

8 

O 

Rent,  tithes,  and  rates, 

12 

0 

O 

81.  per  acre,  .... 

£63 

6 

0 

Produce. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

By  2033  bufhels,  fold  at  yd.  and  8d. 

92 

7 

2 

— horfes  160  bufhels  ufed,  to  Dec.  20th,  faved 
7 coombs,  2 bufhels  of  oats,  4 

18 

0 

- faddle  horfe,  26  at  yd. 

0 

*5 

2 

— 200  lambs  2 weeks  at  2d. 

1 

J3 

4 

— hogs  548  bufhels  at  Bd. 

6 

17 

0 

— 8 cattle  on  the  tops  2 weeks 

O 

16 

0 

— horfes  72  bufhels  at  yd. 

. 2 

2 

0 

• — hogs  to  Dec.  29th,  60  bufhels,  - 

0 

15 

0 

— Ditto,  158,  at  3d. 

1 

19 

6 

— horfes,  112  at  yd. 

3 

5 

4 

— hogs,  ioi  at  8d. 

0 

7 

0 

— faddle  horfe,  15  at  Sd. 

0 

10 

0 

— hogs  8 at  8d.  - 

0 

5 

4 

— cow,  3 at  8d. 

0 

2 

0 

— 50  bufhels  half  rotten  fold  for 

0 

18 

0 

Expences, 

- 

- 

- 

£117  10  10 
63  6 0 

Profit, 

- 

- 

- 

£54  4 <0 

This  is  61.  15s.  yd.  per  acre  profit,  befides  the  land  being 
left  in  moll  excellent  order  for  barky,  which  fully  (hews  the 
vaft  advantage  of  cultivating  this  kind  of  crop  wherever  the 
farmer  has  land  capable  of  admitting  it. 

Of  the  advantage  of  the  drill  culture  there  are  different 
opinions,  but  further  trials  are  neceffary.  Mr.  Amos’s  me- 
thod is  “ two  pounds  of  feed  per  acre.”  He  fteeps  the 
feed  in  rain  water  twenty-four  hours,  and  lays  it  upon  a floor, 
until  fpeared.  Mixes  it  thoroughly,  with  three  pecks  of 
dry  faw-duft,  and  three  pecks  of  fine  dry  mould.  Drills 
one  inch  deep  and  fourteen  inches  between  the  rows,  with 
the  fame  cups  ufed  for  wheat  or  barley.  Harrows  once  in 
a place.  The  plants  appear  in  tight  or  ten  days.  On  ex- 
preffing  his  furprize  at  feeing  good  long  carrots  grown  on 
very  (hallow  fands,  to  a perfon  who  had  been  many  years 
baliff  to  feveral  eftates,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  obtain  carrots  of  full  length  and  fize,  in  fuch  land, 
by  dibbling  the  feed  to  a great  depth,  with  an  iron  dibbler; 
and  when  it  was  objected,  that  the  plants,  from  the  feed 
being  fo  deeply  buried,  would  never  get  above  the  furface  ; 
he  affured  him,  in  his  numerous  trials,  he  never  obferved  any 
fuch  confequence. 
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Tt  is  fluted  by  a writer  in  tbe  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  he  fowed  broad-cafl  two  acres 
of  carrots,  following  a potatoe  crop,  on  a light  fandy  loam 
of  twenty  (hillings  an  acre.  They  were  twice  hoed,  at  thir- 
teen (hillings  the  two,  in  the  manner  of  hoeing  turnips ; and 
in  the  courl'e  of  the  Summer  he  mowed  one  third  of  the  tops 
twice  ; another  third  of  the  tops  once  : and  the  remaining 
third  of  the  crop  the  fcythe  did  not  pafs  over.  The  tops 
were  greedily  devoured  by  his  horfcs,  cattle,  and  pigs,  in  the 
fold-yard,  and  were  equal  in  quantity  and  value  to  a cor.fi- 
derable  crop  of  clover,  cut  and  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame 
mode.  At  the  end  of  October  he  took  up  the  carrot  roots 
and  preferved  them  in  a trench  in  the  manner  of  potatoes. 
The  crop  was  full  fix  hundred  bufhels  per  acre  ; and  it  was 
not  found  that  the  roots  of  thofe  carrots  whofe  tops  had 
been  twice  cut  were  at  all  inferior  in  fize  or  quality  to  thofe 
whofe  tops  bad  been  left  untouched.  A paffage  was  left 
for  a fmall  cart  to  carry  off  the  tops,  and  another  he  made 
by  drawing  the  young  carrots  wanted  for  family  ufe.  He 
has  reafon  to  contider  this  mode  of  cultivating  carrots  equal 
to  the  bed  fal'ow  crop,  provided  the  carrots  are  twice  well 
hoed,  and  the  tops  are  cut  off,  as  the  fcythe  prevents  any 
weeds  feeding  in  the  autumn.  His  horfes,  oxen,  milch  cows, 
and  pigs,  were  fed  with  the  carrot  roots;  his  turkeys  and 
other  poultry  had  them  in  a boiled  date,  and  were  fatted 
well  upon  them  : even  bis  pigeons  were  fed  upon  carrots,  as 
they  condantly  attended  in  the  fold-yard  to  pick  up  every 
particle  that  dropped  from  the  mouths  of  the  cattle  ; which 
iupply  was  fulHcient  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  to  fave  an 
expence  in  feeding  them  in  the  fevere  weather.  The  market 
price  of  carrots  near  his  houfe,  twelve  miles  ead  of  York, 
was  from  ten-pence  to  one  (hilling  a bufhel;  at  which 
price  it  mud  be  allowed,  be  fays,  that  tbe  crop  was  a profit- 
able one.  He  further  remarks,  that  tbe  demand  for  carrots 
in  his  neighbourhood  for  dallions  is  not  inconfiderable,  for  it 
is  found  that  this  food  is  more  invigorating  and  fattening 
than  any  other  that  can  be  given  them. 

Though  it  is  a common  praftice  with  farmers  in  Suffolk 
to  allow  crops  of  carrots  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  he  generally  recommended  ; as  be- 
fides  the  injury  the  crop  may  frequently  fudain  by  fevere 
frofis,  the  farmer  mud  often  experience  great  difficulty  in 
getting  up  a fufficient  quantity"  of  roots  (or  the  fupply  of 
his  live  dock,  efpecially  when  the  earth  is  bound  up  by 
frod  or  covered  with  fnow.  On  thefe  grounds  it  is  evident 
that  the  bed  way  of  preferving  carrots  during  winter  and 
fpring  is  to  dig  them  up  in  the  end  of  Odtober,  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  when  their  green  leaves  are  decayed, 
which  is  a common  pradlice  in  Leicederfhire.  In  doing 
this,  the  bed  method  is  to  make  ufe  of  three-pronged  forks, 
though  fpades  are  frequently  ufed.  By  itefening  the  foil 
•with  either  of  thefe  indruments,  and  drawing  up  the  carrots 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  tops,  the  work  is  performed  in  a very 
expeditious  manner.  The  carrots  (hould  be  allowed  to  dry 
a day  or  two  on  the  field  before  they  are  taken  home ; on 
being  dug  up,  when  they  are  dry,  the  tops  may  be  taken  off 
and  given  to  the  fwine  or  cattle  ; and  the  roots  be  piled  up 
in  heaps  in  fome  clofe  dry  houfe,  well  covered  up,  either  with 
draw  or  dry  fand,  fo  as  to  defend  them  from  frod  and  damp- 
nefs.  Where  the  bufinefs  of  taking  up  the  roots  is  delayed 
till  November,  Mr.  Young  well  obferves,  that  in  cafe  of  wet 
weather  they  are  liable  to  be  much  injured.  It  is  obferved 
by  an  Effex  farmer  that  it  is  his  practice  to  take  them  up 
on  a dry  day,  put  them  direftly  into  fmall  upright  cocks  of 
ten  bufhels  each,  entirely  covered  with  the  tops  cut  off ; 
they  thus  appear  to  dry  better  than  in  any  other  mode  ; and 
-with  very  little  lofs,  to  bear  the  weather.  If  after  being 
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thus  dried,  they  are  carried  into  ahy  barn,  or  filed,  it  wl  1 be 
better,  if  in  large  quantities,  on  account  of  the  hazard  of 
heating,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  but  rather  throw  them 
promifcuoufly  into  heaps  with  a little  draw  over  them. 
Some  however  pile  them  up  in  a conical  manner  with  a few 
of  the  tops  hanging  down  on  the  outfide,  and  others  placa 
them  in  a ridge  of  earth  in  the  manner  of  potatoes. 

According  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  Suf- 
folk, a medium  crop  may  be  reckoned  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bufhels  the  acre,  which  at  fix-pence  the  bufhel,  the 
rice  at  which  they  are  fold  to  be  fent  to  the  London  mar- 
ets,  amounts  to  81.  1 5s.  cd.  the  acre.  Hence,  though  the 
hoeing  and  digging  up  of  a crop  of  carrots  may  he  attended 
with  confiderahle  expence,  the  above  grofs  produce  will 
amply  repay,  and  leave  a very  handfome  profit. 

The  ufes  to  which  this  root  are  applied  are  various. 
Large  quantities  are  fent  to  the  London  markets,  and  alfo 
given  as  food  to  different  kinds  of  live  dock.  Horfes  are. 
remarkably  fond  of  carrots ; and  it  is  ever.  ‘:aid,  that  when 
oats  and  carrots  are  given  together,  the  horfes  leave  the  oats 
and  eat  the  carrots.  The  ordinary  allowance  is  about  40 
or  4 o lb.  a day  to  each  horfe.  Carrots,  when  mixed  with 
chaff,  that  is,  cut  draw,  and  a little  hay,  without  corn,  keep 
horfes  in  excellent  condition  for  performing  all  kinds  of  or- 
dinary labour.  The  farmers  began  to  feed  their  horfes  with 
carrots  in  December,  and  continue  to  give  them  chiefly  that 
kind  of  provender  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  to 
which  period,  with  proper  care,  carrots  may  be  preferved. 
As  many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  carrots  are  not  fo  good 
for  horfes  in  winter,  as  in  fpring,  they  give  only'  half  the 
above  allowance  of  carrots,  at  firft,  and  add  a little  corn  for 
a few  weeks  after  they  begin  to  ufe  carrots. 

The  refult  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  above  author  in 
Suffolk,  as  dated  in  the  furvey  of  that  diftrift,  is,  that  they 
giv-  “ at  Sutton  fix  horfes  two  loads  a week  ; no  corn,  and 
eat  little  hay.  At  Shottifham,  fix  horfes  one  load  a week, 
with  corn  ; in  the  fpring  two  loads,  without  corn  ; eat  little 
hay.  At  Ramfholt,  fix  horfes  72  bufhels  a week  ; no  oats, 
and  half  the  hay  faved.  At  Alderton,  fix  horfes  42,  bufliels 
a week  ; oats  given,  and  the  faving  of  hay  not  confiderahle. 
At  Alderton  oats  given,  becaufe  not  carrots  enough.  At 
Hollefiey,  fix  horfes  two  loads  a week  ; no  corn,  fave  more 
than  half  the  hay.”  And  upon  reviewing  thefe  circumftances, 
fays  the  fame  writer,  “ it  appears  that  two  loads  a week  are 
a very  large  allowance,  probably'  more  than  are  neceffary  i 
feeing  that  with  72  bufliels  at  one  place,  which  is  one  and 
three  quarters,  and  one  load  at  another,  all  the  corn  is  faved  : 
let  us  therefore  decide,  that  when  fix  horfes  eat  80  bufhels  of 
carrots  a week,  which  is  13  bufliels  a week  for  one  horfe, 
they  want  no  corn  whatever,  and  will  eat  only  half  the  hay 
of  corn-fed  ones.  This  will  enable  us  to  afeertain  the  value 
tolerably,  though  not  exaftly,  becaufe  we  do  not,  fays  he, 
know  what  would  be  the  fair  allowance  of  oats  to  balance 
fuch  feeding  with  carrots.”  The  whole  turn  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  received  ran,  he  fays,  upon  the  vaft  fuperiority  of 
condition  in  which  horfes  are  kept  by  carrots  to  that  which 
is  the  refult  of  corn-feeding  ; for  this  evident  reafon,  carrots 
are  given  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the 
horfes  will  eat  them  ; but  the  oats  are  never  given  in  fuch  a 
manner,  they  are  always  portioned  out  in  an  allowance  far 
fhort  of  fuch  plenty.  A quarter  and  a half  of  oats  would, 
he  is  perfuaded,  from  the  general  turn  of  every  man’s  conver- 
fation,  be  inferior  to  two  loads  of  carrots ; this  at  20s.  is 
il.  10s.  and  there  is  to  be  added  the  faving  of  half  the  hay, 
which  may  be  called  10  pounds  per  horfe  a day',  or  70  pounds 
per  week,  which,  at  50s.  a ton,  is  il.  4s.  per  horfe,  and  8s. 
for  fix  ; which  added  to  il.  10s.  for  corn,  makes  in  all  il, 
4O  iSs, 
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j8s.  againft  80  bufhels,  or  ips.  a load  : and  that  tins  is  a 
moderate  calculation,  appears,  he  thinks,  from  tnc  decided 
preference  given  by  feveral  farmers  in  favour  of  carrots  at 
i 7 s.  a load,  again!!  oats  at  20s.  a quarter,  not  reckoning  the 
carrots  by  any  arbitrary  eilimation,  but  fuppofing  themfelves 
forced  to  buy  the  one  or  the  other.  The  prime  colt  is  cal- 
culated at  7s.  a load  ; and  that  this  is  fair,  will,  he  thinks, 
appear  by  the  following  llatement  of  the  articles  : 

£-  5 • ^ 


Rent,  tythes,  and  poor-rates 
Ploughing  ------ 

Harrowing,  See.  - - - - 

Seed  and  lowing  - - - 

Hoeing  - 

Taking  up  ten  loads,  at  is.  2d.  per  load 


o 15  ° 
070 

010 
060 
0180 

011  8 
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The  tenth  of  which  is,  he  fays,  5s.  iod.  or  per  bufhel  one 
penny  three-farthings ; call  it,  however,  two  pence  per 
bufhel,  or  6 s.  8d.  per  load,  and  if  to  fquare  with  one  article 
of  intelligence  it  is  made  7 s.  it  will  not  amount  to  two  pence 
farthing  the  bufhel : here,  therefore,  fays  he,  another  view 
opens  upon  us,  which  is  the  farmer’s  profit ; the  carrots  are 
worth,  in  feeding  his  team,  15  s.  but  they  coft  him  only  7 s.; 
he  has  therefore  the  advantage  of  8 s.  a load  as  the  grower, 
on  all  his  horfes  confume,  and  on  an  average  4I.  an 
acre. 

Another  way  by  which  a friend  of  his,  he  fays,  made  his 
calculation,  was  this : u at  one  load  and  a half  of  carrots, 
nine  loads  a moderate  acre,  lafl  fix  horfes  fix  weeks.”  He 
was  inclined  to  think,  from  the  intelligence,  that  one  load  and 
a half  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  proper  quantity,  and  fave  fix 
quarters  of  oats,  which  at  20s.  is  - £6  00 

Three  cwt.  and  a half  of  hay  a week  faved,  21 

cwt.  at  23.  6d.  — * - - - 2126 


812  6 

The  carrots  may  cofl  - - --83° 

Farmers  profit  per  acre  by  feeding  horfes  - 596 

It  admits  of  various  calculations,  fays  the  writer  ; but  view 
it  in  any  light  you  pleafe,  the  refult  is  nearly,  though  not  ex- 
aftly,  the  fame.  Two  fadls  refult,  he  thinks,  mol!  clearly 
from  the  intelligence  ; viz.  that  horfes  will  do  upon  them  as 
■well  as  upon  oats,  and  that  this  application  will  not  only  pay 
the  charges  of  culture,  but  leave  a profit  nearly  as  great  as 
the  grofs  produce  of  a common  crop  of  wheat.  He  wonders, 
therefore,  the  farmers  cultivate  them  for  their  own  ufe  alone, 
without  any  view  to  a fale.  It  fhould  farther  be  remarked, 
he  fays,  that  this  refult  takes  place,  not  in  a diflrict  where 
the  horfes  are  poor  mean  animals  that  betray  a want  of  good 
food,  but,  on  the  contrary,  amongft.  the  mod  ufeful  teams 
that  are  to  be  found  in  England;  and  that  thefe  teams  are 
the  fatteft,  and  in  the  highefl  condition,  when  they  are  fup* 
ported  by  carrots.  No  greater  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the 
food  can,  he  thinks,  be  wifhed  for,  than  the  horfes  going 
through  the  barley-fowing  upon  it,  and  the  root  doing  better 
at  that  fcafon  of  hard  labour  than  earlier  in  the  winter  ; this 
feems  to  fpeak,  he  fays,  the  heartinefs  as  well  as  wholefome- 
liefs  of  the  food.  One  conclufion  very  naturally  arifes  from 
this  part  of  the  intelligence,  that  the  crop,  or  a confiderable 
part  of  it,  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  packed  in 
a barn,  in  which  they  would  much  fooner  lofe  their  juicinefs, 
and  acquire  a more  withered  ftate,  in  which  they  are  found  to 
yield  the  beft  nourilhment  for  animals. ** 


But  the  author  of  the  New  Farmers’  Calendar,  who  fays 
he  has  given  carrots  to  horfes  of  every  defeription,  and  that 
the  practice  is  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  obferves  “ that  nei- 
ther cart  nor  faddle-horfes,  although  they  will  perform  very 
well  whilff  fed  with  carrots,  are  able  to  go  through  fo  much 
labour,  or  to  do  it  with  fo  much  eafe  or  fafety  to  themfelves, 
as  when  they  are  allowed  corn  ; and  the  only  proper  appli- 
cation of  carrots  to  horfes  is  to  fuch  as  either  do  not  work 
at  all,  or  very  moderately  ; but  fhould  the  carrots  be  fubfli- 
tuted  for  hay  inftead  of  corn,  it  makes  a very  material  differ- 
ence in  the  queftion,  and  in  many  cafes  fuch  a difpenfation 
might  be  advantageous  in  all  points.  If  a man  can  maintain 
his  cart-horfes  in  good  working  order  and  good  health,  as 
many  really  do,  upon  thefe  roots,  inftead  of  oats,  he  has 
nothing  farther  to  fay,  except  in  praife  of  his  economy  ; lie 
only  infills,  that  the  very  fevere  labour  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  horfes  go  through,  could  not  be  endured 
without  corn  ; and  that  he  has  known  horfes  abfolutely 
ruined  by  working  them  upon  carrots,  when  the  labour  was 
by  no  means  hard  enough  to  have  injured  them  had  they  been 
properly  fed  with  corn.  He  has  little  to  fay  on  this  fubjedl, 
fince  he  has  himfelf  fufficicntly  often  ridden  and  driven 
horfes  carrot-fed,  watching  their  daily  condition,  and  mark- 
ing even  the  dew  upon  their  coats,  the  heaving  of  their 
flanks,  and  the  comparative  tone  of  their  mufcular  exertions/’ 
This  writer’s  opinion,  however,  feems  chiefly  to  reft  upon 
their  being  a laxative,  and  confequently  a debilitating  food, 
which  is  probably  not  the  cafe  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
kept  in  a dry  place  for  a properlength  of  time,  fo  that  a por- 
tion of  the  juicy  material  may  be  difiipated. 

In  March  this  fort  of  food  is  in  the  greateft  perfeftion,  as 
much  of  the  fucculence  of  the  roots  is  difiipated,  and  from 
their  being  in  fome  degree  withered,  they  bend  in  the  hand. 
Every  part  of  them  is  then  highly  nutrient,  being  full  as 
hearty  a food  as  oats.  It  is,  of  courfe,  an  objefk  of  vaft  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  to  be  well  provided  with  this  root  for 
ufe  in  February,  March,  and  the  following  months. 

Carrots  have  likewife  been  made  ufe  of  for  fattening  cattle 
with  great  fuccefs  ; fome,  indeed,  think  that  this  is  the  molt 
advantageous  way  of  applying  them  ; and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  but  that  they  muft  be  highly  ufeful  in  this  way  ; from 
the  great  quantity  of  faccharine  matter  they  contain.  They 
have  alfo  been  long  proved  to  be  excellent  food  for  milch 
cows  in  the  fpring  ; as  they  certainly  give  no  bad  tafte  to  the 
milk  or  butter,  while  the  quantity  of  both  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  their  ufe.  For  this  laft  ufe  they  fhould  probably 
be  employed  without  being  much  kept,  as  in  that  way  there 
will  be  the  largeft  proportion  of  the  juicy  liquor  in  them, 
which  is  of  advantage  in  this  intention. 

Sheep  have  alfo  been  frequently  fattened  on  this  root  in 
Suffolk  ; and  frojp  Mr.  Young’s  account,  who  feems  to  have 
fully  confidered  the  carrot-hufbandry,  a good  crop  will  weigh 
1 1 tons,  which  quantity,  he  fuppofes,  will  feed  20  wethers 
for  100  days,  in  which  fpace  they  will  be  completely  fat- 
tened. In  Norfolk  it  is  reckoned  a good  crop  of  turnips 
that  will  fatten  eight  wethers;  fo  that  it  would  feem  that  one 
acre  of  carrots  will  go  as  far  in  fattening  fheep  as  two  acres 
and  a half  of  turnips,  which  is  a circumftance  that  deferves 
the  farmer’s  attention  in  many  fituations.  The  fame  writer 
alfo  further  ftates,  that  the  expence  of  cultivating  carrots  ex- 
ceeds that  of  turnips  by  1 1.  the  acre.  To  counterbalance 
which,  he  fays,  the  carrots  are  much  more  impenetrable  to 
froft,  if  left  in  the  ground  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted  ; that 
they  are  not  fubjedt  to  any  diftemper  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
fly  in  turnips  ; and  that  they  are  fown  at  a feafon  when  they 
cannot  fuffer  by  drought ; while,  of  late  years,  turnips  have 
fuffered  fo  much  in  various  ways,  as  to  have  fubjedled  the 
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Farmers,  particularly  thofe  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  very 
heavy  Ioffes.  Befides,  as  carrots  can  be  preferved  with  cer- 
tainty to  an  advanced  period  of  the  fpring,  as  April  or  May, 
when  the  fattening  of  cattle  is  more  expenfive  than  at  any 
other  feafon,  the  fuperiority  of  carrots  over  turnips  muff,  he 
thinks,  appear  evident  to  every  practical  farmer.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  with  all  thefe  advantages,  it  might  naturally 
be  expeCted  that  carrots  fliould  be  more  univerfally  cultivated, 
and  that  the  only  reafon  why  they  are  not,  is  becaufe  their 
value  is  not  afcertained,  or  made  generally  known.  Some 
fuch  reafon  as  this  would  appear  alio  to  be  the  caufe  why 
the  cultivation  of  fo  valuable  a crop  ffiould  be  contined  to 
one  particular  diftriCt  of  the  kingdom  ; which,  without 
doubt,  it  it  were  commonly  cultivated,  would  be  the  means 
of  faving  an  immenfe  confumption  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas, 
which  are  at  prefent  given  tohorfes  and  other  animals.  This 
fort  of  crop  is  likewife  of  great  utility  in  the  keeping  of 
flore-p’gs ; but  they  will  not  probably  fatten  them  without 
the  afiiilance  of  corn  or  milk.  In  the  experiments  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Young,  this  feems  to  have  been  exactly  the 
cafe,  as  the  hogs,  in  many  inllanees,  gained  weight,  though 
they  did  not  become  fat  under  this  management.  See 
Swine. 


The  able  writer  of  the  Suffolk  report  has  further  re- 
marked, that  the  next  cireumftance  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
advantage  of  the  plant  as  a preparation  for  corn;  all  the  mi- 
nutes agree,  fays  he,  that  the  barley  after  them  is  good  and 
clean  ; leveral  perfons  were  inclined  to  think  it  equal  to  that 
after  turnips  fed  on  the  ground  ; but  the  fair  refult  is  evi- 
dently, that  if  carrots  were  fo  fed,  the  barley  would  be  much 
fuperior;  of  this  the  intelligence  he  received  will  not,  he 
fays,  permit  us  to  doubt.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  obferve, 
that  they  one  and  all  declare  for  putting  them  in  upon  clean 
land,  and  in  this  courfe  : I,  turnips;  2,  barley  ; 3,  carrots  ; 
4,  barley,  & c.  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  on  thefe  fandy 
foils  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  cleaning  them 
when  foul  with  couch. 

The  utility  and  advantage  of  the  carrot  root  have  been 
already  (hewn  in  many  inltances;  it  is,  however,  obvious, 
that  the  value  of  crops  of  this  defeription  muff  vary  in  a 
conffderable  degree,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  employed  in  their  confumption.  The  differences  have 
been  found  to  be  from  two  pence  halfpenny  to  two  (hillings 
the  bufhel ; in  general  it  may,  however,  be  from  about  fix- 
pence  to  eight-pence,  and  perhaps  in  fome  inftances  ten- 
pence  or  a (hilling.  In  the  trials  of  different  experimenters, 
as  dated  in  the  23th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
under  different  modes  of  application,  the  refults  were 
thefe  : 

Application  of  crop.  Value  per  Bujbel. 

In  feeding  all  forts  of  cattle  - - - 002^ 

Average  in  different  ways  - - - 010 

In  fattening  oxen  - - - - 006 

In  fattening  hogs,  boiled  - - -020 

When  ufed  inllead  of  oats  for  horfes  - 006 

In  fattening  hogs,  raw  - r - - 008 

In  fattening  (heep  - - - -004 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a late  practical  writer,  that  from 
the  great  facility  of  cultivating  this  fort  of  crops,  the  little 
rifle  that  attends  them,  their  very  general  application  in  the 
feeding  and  fattening  of  different  forts  of  domeftic  animals, the 
large  proportion  of  manure  that  they  afford,  and  their  great 
utility  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  grain  crops  ; they 
may  in  moft  cafes  be  confidered  not  only  preferable  to  tur- 
nips, but  much  more  advantageous  and  better  fuited  to  all 
foils  of  the  pure  fandy  or  light  fandy  loam  kinds. 

It  has  been  fuggelted  by  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  large  tops 


of  this  root  might  be  rendered  more  extenfively  beneficial  by 
having  them  converted  into  a fort  of  coarfe  hay,  by  mowing 
them  over  while  in  their  young,  green,  juicy  date  of  growth, 
without  injuring  the  heads  or  crowns  of  the  plants,  feme- 
what  in  the  manner  noticed  above  ; and  then  letting  them  be- 
come perfectly  dry  on  the  ground  ; as  in  this  way,  he  afferts, 
that  two  tons  of  fodder  may  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  land. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  this  practice  injury  mud  be  done 
to  the  growth  of  the  roots,  befides  its  being  uneconomical, 
on  account  of  the  great  lofs  that  muff  take  place  in  the 
drying  of  fuch  fucculent  materials,  which  can  be  wholly  con- 
fumed  without  it.  It  is  unquedionably  a much  lefs  wadeful 
method  of  management  to  have  them  confirmed  in  the  yards 
by  fome  fort  of  Hock,  as  they  are  taken  up  ; becaufe  in  this 
way  not  a particle  is  lod,  from  the  great  avidity  with  which 
almod  all  forts  of  animals  devour  them. 

When  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  have  the  roots  cleaned 
before  they  are  given  to  animals,  it  may  be  readily  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  potatoes. 

The  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Suffolk  concludes  this  interefting  fubjeCt  with  “ earnedly 
calling  on  all  perfons  who  have  fand,  or  light  fandy  loams, 
to  determine  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  chains  iff 
which  prejudice  or  indolence  has  bound  them  ; to  cultivate 
this  admirable  root  largely  and  vigoroufly  ; to  give  it  the  bed 
foil  they  have  ; to  plough  very  deep  ; to  hoe  with  great 
fpirit ; and  to  banifli  corn  from  their  ffables,  as  a mere  luxury 
and  barren  expence,  that  ought  to  be  extirpated : an  effeCt 
that  flows  very  fairly  from  the  preference  which  the  inftinCt 
of  the  four-footed  inhabitants  generally  gives  to  carrots.5' 
They  fhould  not,  he  thinks,  be  confined  to  fmall  clofes  of  an 
acre  or  two,  but  be  introduced  regularly  in  the  courfes  of 
the  crops  of  the  farm  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat,  barley,, 
turnips,  or  any  other  plant.  None,  in  his  opinion,  pay 
better,  and  very  few  fo  well ; and  befides  they  are  capable  of 
a very  general  application,  no  root  being  fit  for  ferving  more 
ufeful  purpofes. 

The  penalty  for  dealing  carrots  is  the  fame  with  that  for 
dealing  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  parfnips,  and  peas  ; for 
which  fee  Turnips. 

Carrot,  nvild,  in  Agriculture , a weed  of  the  biennial 
kind  frequently  met  with  in  pafture  lands,  where  the  foil  is  in- 
clined to  be  dry.  Wherever  it  is  found  it  ffiould  be  extir- 
pated as  foon  as  poflible  before  it  flowers  and  (beds  its  feeds, 
as  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  it  will  increafe  with  rapidity,  and 
become  very  troublefome  as  well  as  difficult  to  remove.  It 
has  fometimes  the  name  of  birds'  nejl , from  the  head,  after 
dowering,  contra&ing  fomewhat  into  that  form.  See 

D.1UCUS. 

Carrot,  Candy,  in  Botany.  See  Athamanta  cre- 
tenfs. 

Carrot,  Deadly , or  Scorching.  SeeTHAPSiA. 

Carrot,  Mountain,  a fpecies  of  fennel.  See  Ff.nnel. 

CARROUGE,  Bertrand-Augustin,  in  Biography?, 
an  ingenious  aftronomer  of  France,  was  born  at  Dol,  on  the 
8th  of  OCtober,  1741,  and  on  account  of  his  merit  and  in- 
digence, he  was  appointed  “ Adminiftrateur  General  des 
Poffes,”  by  Reveilliere-Lepaux,  the  director.  Notwith- 
(landing  his  advancement  to  this  office,  which  rendered  him, 
in  fome  degree,  independent,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  af- 
tronomy.  He  calculated  j 000  (tars  for  the  celeftial  globe  pub- 
lifhed  by  C.  Lamarche,  fucceffor  to  Fortin,  and  made  many 
calculations  for  the  “ Connoiffances  des  Temps,55  and  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  Lalande’s  aftronomy.  He  alfo  publiflied  fc- 
veral  memoirs  in  the  “ Connoiffances  des  Temps,55  and,  a few 
days  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  29th  of  March, 
179S,  he  delivered  to  Lalande  tables  for  calculating  the 
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phafes  of  the  moon,  better,  as  this  hiftorian  of  aftronomy 
fays,  than  thofe  which  are  in  Bouguer’s  and  La  Caille’s 
“ Elements  of  Navigation.”  They  are  contained  in  the 
“ Connoiffances  des  Temps”  for  1801.  Lalande’s  Hift.  of 
Aftronomy  for  the  year  1798- 

Carrouge,  in  Geography.  See  Carou ge. 

CARROUSAL,  or  Carrowsal,  properly  a courfe,  or 
con  tell  of  chariots  and  horfes  : or  a magnificent  entertain- 
ment, on  occafion  of  fome  public  rejoicing  ; «onfifling  in  a 
cavalcade  of  feveral  perfons,  richly  dreffed,  and  equipped 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  cavaliers,  divided  into  fqua- 
drons,  meeting  in  fome  public  place,  and  pradlifing  julls, 
tournaments,  and  other  noble  exercifes.  The  term  is  fince 
become  of  more  general  ufe,  and  is  given  to  any  merry 
meetings.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  carofello , a 
diminutive  of  carro,  chariot.  Tertullian  afcribes  the  inven- 
tion of  caiToufals  to  Circe  ; and  will  have  them  militated  in 
honour  of  the  Sun,  her  father  : whence  fome  derive  the  word 
from  carrus,  or  currus  foils • The  Moors  introduced  cyphers, 
liveries,  and  other  ornaments  of  their  arms,  with  trappings, 
&c.  for  their  horfes.  The  Goths  added  crelts,  plumes, 
&c. 

CARR-TAKERS,  are  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold, 
who,  when  the  court  travels,  have  charge  to  provide  wag- 
gons, carts,  &c.  to  tranfport  the  king’s  furniture  and  bag- 
gage. 

CARRUCA,  in  Antiquity , a fplendid  kind  of  carr,  qr 
chariot,  firll  mentioned  by  Pliny,  mounted  either  on  one 
wheel,  like  our  wheel-barrows,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  on 
four  wheels,  richly  decorated  with  gold,  filver,  ivory,  &c.  in 
which  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  people  of  condition,  were 
carried.  The  carruete,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were 
often  of  folid  filver,  curioufiy  carved  and  engraved  ; and 
the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or  horfes,  were  emboffed 
with  gold.  This  magnificence  continued  from  the  reign 
of  Nero  to  that  of  Ho'iorius  ; and  the  Appian  way 
was  covered  with  t:,e  fplendid  equipages  of  the  nobles, 
who  came  out  to  meet  St.  Melania,  when  file  returned  to 
Home,  fix  years  before  the  Gothic  fiege.  Seneca  Epift.  87. 
Pliny  H.  N.  xxxiii.  49.  The  Romans  confidered  it  as  an 
honour  to  ride  in  thofe  that  were  remarkably  high.  In  the 
Theodofian  code  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  only  allowed  to 
civil  and  military  officers,  but  enjoined  as  a mark  of  their 
dignity. 

The  ward  comes  from  the  Latin  carrus,  or  Britilh  carr, 
which  is  Hill  the  Irilh  name  for  any  wheel-carriage. 

Carruca  was  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  carrucata.  See 
Carrucate. 

Carruca,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  employed  by 
fome  old  writers  to  fignify  a plough.  It  is  fometimes 
written  Carraca. 

CARRUCAGE,  in  Hujbandry,  a term  which  denotes 
the  ploughing  of  ground,  eitlier  otdinary,  as  for  grain,  hemp, 
flax  ; or  extraordinary,  as  for  vvoad,  dyer’s  weed,  rape-feed. 
Sec. 

Car  rucage,  carucaglurn,  a kind  of  tax  anciently  im- 
poled  on  every  plough,  for  the  public  fcrvice.  See  Car- 
RUCAte  and  Hiuage. 

CARRUCATE,  or  Carucata,  in  our  Ancient  I^aws 
and  Hijlory , denotes  a plough  land,  or  as  much  arable  as 
could  be  tilled  and  managed  by  one  plough  and  the  beads 
belonging  thereto  in  a year  ; having  meadow,  pallure,  and 
houfes  For  the  houfebolders  and  cattle  belonging  to  it. 

In  the  Domefday  Survey,  the  hide  and  carucatc  appear 
to  be  the  fame  ; the  hide  being  the  meafure  in  the  Con- 
feflbr’s  reign  ; and  the  carucate  that  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced by  the  Conqueror’s  new  llandard.  Thus,  different 
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places  are  Paid  to  have  paid  gold  for  fo  many  hides,  T.  R.  E. 
in  the  time  of  the  Confelfor.  And  then  follows  the  e.r i/ling 
meafure  of  fo  many  carucates,  “ Eft  ix.  Carucatarum.”  Mr. 
H.  P.Wyndham,  however,  in  his  “ Wiltfhire,  extradit'd  from 
Domefday  Book,”  1788,  diftinguifhes  between  “ hida” 
and  “carucata,”  though  they  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as 
fynonymous  terms.  Accordingly,  he  conjedlures,  that  the 
firll  was  intended  to  fignify  “ the  valuation  of  the  eftate,” 
and  the  latter  “ the  meafurement  of  the  land.” 

In  fome  of  the  counties,  as  thofe  of  Nottingham,  Derby* 
and  Lincoln,  only  carucates  are  mentioned.  But  in  others, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  both  occur. 

The  contents,  however,  of  the  carucate  are  very  varioufly 
Hated  ; and,  in  fadl,  we  have  r.o  criteron  in  any  one  county 
forjudging  of  its  real  extent.  The  Liber  Niger,  as  well  as 
feveral  of  our  ancient  chartularies,  elleem  it  to  contain  a 
hundred  acres  ; while  it  is  carried  by  other  authorities  to 
a hundred  and  twenty  : and  the  Liber  Elienfis  alferts,  that 
fome  confiited  even  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  is  ilated  to  have 
been  eftimated  at  fixty  acres ; and  fo  to  have  conti- 
nued till  his  nintli  year,  when  in  the  five  (hilling  aid,  it 
was  fixed  at  a hundred.  In  the  time  of  Ed.vard  I.  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  than  once  eftimated  at  a hundred 
and  eighty  acres  : and  in  the  23d  of  Edw.  III.  a carucate  of 
land  in  Burcefter  contained  a hundred  and  twelve  acres,  and 
in  Middleton  a hundred  and  fiity.  Nor  was  the  calculation 
of  its  extent  under  other  circumftances  lets  liable  to  varia- 
tion. The  Monallicon  Anglicanum  (tom.  i.  p.  yy.)  fays, 
that  fourteen  carucates  made  a knight’s  fee.  A manufeript 
regifter  of  Fountain’s  abbey,  fixteen.  Another  mentions 
twelve.  And  one  of  Dodfworth’s  manuferipts  in  the  Bod- 
leian goes  to  forty-eight.  A charter  of  the  5th  of  Edward  III* 
records,  that  each  of  three  carucates  of  land  which  the 
abbot  of  Netley  held  in  the  New  Fore  ft  confided  of  a hun- 
dred acres  : and  a fimilar  meafure  is  repeated  in  a patent  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  meafurement  of  the  carucate  then  appears  to  have 
been  arbitrary,  and  differs  confidersbly  not  only  in  different 
counties,  but  even  in  different  diftridls  of  the  fame  county. 
It  appears,  like  wife,  to  have  been  various  at  various  times. 
And  for  different  purpofes  a larger  or  a lefs  number  of  acres 
appears  to  have  been  required.  It  feems  clear,  fays  the 
hiftorian  of  Leicellerfhire,  that  the  commiffieners,  in  tha 
furvey  of  that  county,  at  leaft,  from  the  convidlion  that  hides 
and  carucates  were  of  no  certain  meafure,  and  that  they 
differed  ft  ill  more  in  quality  than  they  did  in  meafure, 
adopted  the  very  rational  mode  of  determining  the  value  of 
the  land  by  the  number  of  ploughs  that  were  atflually  em  - 
ployed, or  in  their  judgment  might  be  employed  on  it. 
“ We  fometimes  find  that  the  number  cf  ploughs  is  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  the  number  of  plough-lands;  and  fome- 
times the  commifficners  tell  us  the  land  would  have  admitted 
of  more  ploughs  than  were  then  in  adtual  ufe.  And  it  is  but 
reafo«able  to  conclude,  that  certain  lands  had  been  in  a 
better  ftate  in  the  time  cf  king  Edward,  than  they  were 
in  the  reign  of  William  I.  from  their  having  more  ploughs 
at  work  on  them  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  other  lands 
were  much  improved  at  the  time  of  the  furvey,  as  they  had 
more  ploughs  at  work  than  had  been  employed  in  the  days 
of  the  Conftffor.  There  are  few  paffages  in  fome  of  the 
counties  that  can  be  made  intelligible  in  any  other  way  of 
interpretation.  Nichols’s  Diff.  on  Domefd.  Pref.  to  the 
Hift.  of  Leic.  Antiq.  Difc.  i.  4 6,  47.  Hutchins’s  Diff. 
Kelham’s  Domef.  Book.  Illuftr.  p.  168.  Selden.  Tit.  of 
Hon.  622.  By  a llatute  under  William  III.  for  charging 
perfons  to  the  repair  of  the  highways,  a plough-land  is  rated 
. at. 
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at  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  may  contain  houfes,  mills, 
wood,  pafture,  &c.  Stat.  7 and  8 Will.  III. 

CARRUCCI,  Jacopo,  called  Pontormo , from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1493,  poffeffcd 
great  natural  ingenuity,  and  in  his  earlieft  works  was  ad- 
mired by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  His  indruftion, 
derived  in  regular  fucceffion  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Albcr- 
tinelli,  and  Pier  di  Cofimo,  was  completed  in  the  fchool  of 
Andrea. del  Sarto,  who,  by  jealoufy  and  ungenerous  treat- 
ment, converted  the  fcholar  into  a rival.  Notwithffanding 
his  talents,  he  frequently  changed  his  ftyle  and  became  the 
vidtim  of  inconftancy.  The  “ Certofa”  of  Florence  exhi- 
bits fpecimens  of  the  three  different  manners  commonly 
aferibed  to  him.  The  firft,  bding  corredl  in  defign  and 
vigorous  in  colour,  approaches  the  ftyleof  Andrea  del  Sarto  : 
the  fecond,  combining  with  good  drawing  a languid  tone, 
became  the  model  of  Bronzino  and  the  fubfequent  epoch. 
The  third  is  a direft  imitation  of  Albert  Durer.  To  thefe 
might  be  added  a fourth  manner,  if  the  frefcoes  of  the  ge- 
neral deluge  and  univerfal  judgment,  on  which  he  fpent 
eleven  years,  and  his  laff  work,  had  not  been  white-wafhed, 
with  the  tacit  acquiefcence  of  all  contemporary  artiffs.  In 
this  labour  he  drove  to  imitate  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  ex- 
emplify, like  him,  anatomic  fkill,  which  was  then  becoming 
the  favourite  purluit  of  Florentine  art.  This  artill  died  in 
13  58,  aged  63.  Pilkington,  by  Fufeli. 

CARRYING,  in  Falconry,  fignifies  a hawk’s  flying  away 
with  the  quarry. 

Carrying  is  one  of  the  ill  qualities  of  a hawk,  which  fhe 
acquires  either  by  a diflike  of  the  falconer,  or  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  broke  to  the  lure. 

Carrying,  among  Huntfmen.  When  a hare  urns  on 
rotten  ground  (or  even  fometimes  in  a frofl),  and  it  dicks 
to  her  feet,  they  fay  fhe  carries. 

Carrying,  among  Riding- Ivhjl  er  s . A horfe  is  faid  to 
carry  low,  when,  having  naturally  an  ili-fhaped  neck,  he 
lowers  his  head  too  much.  All  horfes  that  arm  tbemfelves 
carry  low  ; but  a horfe  may  carry  low  without  arming.  A 
French  branch,  or  gigot,  is  preferibed  as  a remedy  againd 
carrying  low. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  carry  well,  when  his  neck  is  railed,  or 
arched,  and  he  holds  his  head  high  and  firm,  without  con- 
Rraint. 

Carrying  wind,  a term  ufed  by  our  dealers  in  horfes  to 
exprefs  fuch  a one  as  frequently  toffes  his  nofe  as  high  as 
his  ears,  and  does  not  carry  handfomcly.  This  is  called 
carrying  wind ; and  the  difference  between  carrying  in  the 
wind,  and  beating  upon  the  hand,  is  this  : that  the  horfe 
who  beats  Upon  the  hand,  Oiakes  the  bridle  and  refids  it 
while  he  fhakts  his  head  ; but  the  horfe  that  carries  in  the 
wind  puts  up  his  head  without  disking,  and  fometimes  beats 
upon  the  hand.  The  oppofite  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is 
arming  and  carrying  low  ; and  even  between  thefe  two  there 
is  a difierence  in  wind. 

CARS,  Laurence,  in  Biography,  a French  engraver 
of  great  merit,  dourifhed  about  the  year  1760,  and  redded 
at  Paris.  His  prints  were  numerous  ; and  the  following 
are  from  Le  Moine,  viz.  a portrait  of  “ Louis  XIV.  fur- 
rounded  with  emblematical  figures  ;”  “ Hercules  and  Om- 

phale  Perfcus  and  Andromeda  “ Time  and  Truth,” 
and  “ Nymphs  Bathing.”  Strutt. 

Cars,  in  Geography,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Chorfa 
of  Ptolemy  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a city  of 
Armenia,  the  lad  town  of  Turkey  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Perda.  It  is  built  on  a riling  ground,  expofed  to  the  fouth- 
fouth-ead.  It  is  defended  by  a cadle,  built  on  a deep  rock, 
and  has  behind  it  a deep  valley,  watered  by  a river,  which, 
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not  far  from  thence,  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Arpagi, 
without  ever  coming  near  the  city  of  Erzeron,  contrary  to 
the  defeription  given  of  it  by  Sanfon.  Thefe  two  rivers 
joined  together  are  known  by  the  name  of  Arpagi,  and 
ferve  as  a frontier  to  the  two  empires.  N.  lat.  41 0 30'. 
E.  long.  430  50'. 

Carse,  or  Carfc  of  Gotury,  a didrift  of  Perthfhire,  in 
Scotland,  lying  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Tay,  extending  14 
miles  in  length  from  Dundee  to  Perth,  and  being  from  two 
to  four  in  breadth.  It  is  a rich  plain  country,  cultivated 
like  a garden,  and  producing  as  good  harveds  of  wheat  as 
any  in  Great  Britain.  Its  fituation,  however,  is  damp  and 
low,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft  to  agues,  and  the 
common  people  are  in  great  want  of  fuel  for  firing. 

CARSEGLI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  Sabines  at  the  22d  mile  on  the  Valerian 
way.  Livy  calls  it  in  one  place  a town  of  the  Marfi,  and  in 
another  a town  of  the  FEqui  ; and  it  might  probably  have 
been  occupied  by  one  and  the  other  of  thofe  people  alter- 
nately. Livy  fays  that  it  was  a Roman  colony,  edablifhed 
in  the  year  of  Rome  454  ; and  in  the  map  of  M.  D’Anville 
it  is  marked  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.  The  precife 
fituation  of  this  place  was  not  known  till  it  was  difeovered, 
in  1645,  by  Ploldenius,  near  the  mountains  called  “ Rio- 
Fieddo,”  and  it  has  been  again  afeertained,  in  1766,  by  the 
abbe  Chauppy.  From  an  ancient  irffeription  found  in  thi* 
place  it  appears,  that  this  city  was  a colony,  and  that  it  had 
a college  of  priefls  called  “ Dendrophori,”  confecrated  pro- 
bably to  fome  rural  deity. 

CARSIDAVA,  a town  of  Dacia,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Kuryma. 

CARSO  LI,  in  Geography,  a frriall  ill-built  town  of  Naples, 
feated  on  the  fide  of  a deep  hill,  which  (huts  up  a defile  of 
the  mountains  It  is  ju It  within  the  limits  of  the  Neapolitan 
Hate,  for  in  the  plain  below  is  the  point  of  divifion  at  an  inn 
caked  “ II  Cavaliere,”  where  fome  cuftom-houfe  officers  are 
llationed.  This  town  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Carfeoli,  though  its  ruins  lie  near  a mile  off  in  the  plain. 
Carfoli  is  a portion  of  the  immenfe  demefne  poffeffed  by  the 
conftable  Coloima,  who  has  37  manors  in  this- neighbour- 
hood. 

CARSTARES,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent- 
Scots  clergyman,  was  the  defeendant  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  in  1649  at  Cathcart,  near  Glafgow.  Having  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  academy  of  a 
Prefbyterian  clergyman,  where  he  formed  many  important 
connections,  and  where  he  acquired  a fluency  of  txpreffion 
in  the  Latin  language,  as  no  other  was  allowed  to  be  fpoken 
in  his  family  ; he  purlued  his  theological  and  philofophical 
ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at 
Utrecht,  whither  his  father  lent  him  for  the  purpofe  of 
avoiding  thofe  political  contefls  which  agitated  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.,  an  1 to  which  his  aftive  and  enterprifing 
fpirit  feemed  to  incline  him.  Here,  however,  he  was  in- 
volved in  thole  political  intrigues  which  were  oecalioned  by 
the  alarm  excited  in  England  about  the  Popifh  fucceffion. 
By  means  of  a letter  of  recommendation,  obtained  from 
phyfician  in  London,  who  carried  on  a correfpondence  with 
perfons  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  penfionary  Fagel,  and  afterwards  to 
the  prince  himfelf ; and  by  him  he  was  entrufted,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fagacity  and  information  with  regard  to  the 
flare  of  political  parties  at  home,  and  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  interefts  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  hisatfigns 
relating  to  Britifli  afiai-s.  During  his  refidence  in  Holland, 
his  principles,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  were  flrongly  con- 
firmed 3 and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  en- 
tered 
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-tcrecl  with  zeal'into  the  counfels  and  Rhemes  of  thofe  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  oppofed  the  tyrannical  meafures  of 
Government.  His  political  engagements,  however,  did  not 
divert  him  from  purfuing  the  profefiion  of  divinity  ; and 
when  he  had  paded  through  his  previous  examinations,  he 
obtained  a licence  to  preach.  But  as  he  had  no  profpeft  of 
nifefu’nefs  in  his  clerical  charafter,  and  as  his  mind  feemed 
lo  have  acquired  a decided  bias  towards  politics,  he  deter- 
mined to  revifit  Holland.  On  his  way  thither  he  palled 
through  London,  and  was  employed  by  Argvle,  and  the 
-qther°Scots  patriots,  in  treating  with  the  Englilh  exclu- 
fionills.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1682,  he  held  va- 
rious conferences  with  the  heads  of  that  party,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  being  privy  to  what  lias  been  called  the 
“ Rye  boufe  plot.”  Accordingly,  he  was  committed  to 
clefe  cullody  in  the  Gate-iioufe,  Wellminfter.  After  feve- 
ral examinations  before  the  privy  council,  he  was  fent  for 
trial  to  Scotland  ; and  as  he  refufed  to  give  any  information 
refpefting  the  authors  of  the  exclufion  fcheme,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  a confeffion. 
'I  his  cruel  treatment  he  endured  with  invincible  firmnefs  ; 
but  when  milder  methods  of  a more  infidious  nature  were 
adopted,  and  a pardon  was  propofed,  with  an  alfurance 
that  no  advantage  Ihould  be  taken  of  his  anfwers  as  evidence 
againft  any  perion,  his  refolution  failed,  and  he  confented 
to  "anfwer  their  interrogatories.  The  privy  councd  imme- 
diately can  fed  to  be  printed  a paper,  entitled,  “ Mr.  Carf- 
tares’s  Confeffion,”  which  contained,  as  he  faid,  a falfe  and 
mutilated  account  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  ; and  in  direft 
violation  of  their  promife,  they  produced  his  evidence,  as 
they  termed  it,  to  be  produced  in  open  court  againft  one  of 
bis  moll  intimate  friends.  This  treachery  and  its  confe- 
quences  very  deeply  affefted  him  ; but  as  foon  as  he  was 
cleared,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  retire  to  Holland,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  year  1684,  or  the  beginning  of  1685, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
elefted  miniller  of  the  Englilh  Proteilant  congregation  at 
Leyden.  In  this  fituation  he  was  fmgularly  ufeful  to  the 
prince  and  his  party  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  that  ter- 
minated in  the  revolution.  When  the  prince  determined  to 
tranfport  an  army  to  England,  Carftares  accompanied  him 
as  his  chaplain,  and  continued  about  his  perfon  till  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign  he 
was  the  chief  agent  between  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the 
court,  and  he  contributed  by  his  influence  with  the  king  to 
the  ellablilhment  of  prelbytery  in  Scotland,  to  which  his 
majefty  was  difinclined,  and  to  that  coalefcence  or  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  the  Prelbyterian  clergy  with  the 
Epifcopalians,  which  the  bigotry  of  the  former  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  effeft.  When  an  aft  was  paffed,  in  1693, 
by  the  Scots  parliament,  obliging  all  officers,  civil  and  eccle- 
fia'ftical,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  alfo  to  fign  an 
ajfurance,  (as  it  was  called),  declaring  William  to  be  king 
dt  jure,  as  well  as  de  faclo,  theminifters  refufed  to  fign  the 
declaration,  and  appealed  to  the  privy  council,  who  recom- 
mended to  the  king  to  enforce  the  obligation.  Accordingly, 
meafures  were  adopted  fof  this  purpofe  ; and  the  body  of 
the  clergy  applied  to  Carftares,  requefting  his  interference 
in  their  favour.  The  king  perfifted  in  hi3  refolution  ; or- 
ders were  renewed  in  peremptory  terms,  and  difpatches 
were  aftually  delivered  to  the  meflenger  to  be  forwarded 
next  morning.  In  thefe  critical  circumftances  Carftares  in- 
terpofed  ; he  haftened  to  the  meflenger  at  night,  demanded 
the  difpatches,  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  in  the 
kin  g’s  name,  and  inftantly  repaired  to  Kenfington,  where 
he  found  his  majefty  gone  to  bed.  Having  obtained  admif- 
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fion  into  bis  chamber,  he  gently  waked  him,  fell  on  his  knee?, 
and  afked  pardon  for  the  intru fion,  and  the  daring  aft  of 
difobedience  of  which  be  had  been  guilty.  The  king  at 
firft  expreffed  his  difpleafure  ; but  when  Carftares  further 
ftated  the  cafe,  his  majefty  caufed  the  difpatches  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  direfted  him  to  fend  fuch  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  royal  commiffioriers  of  the  general  affembly  as 
he  thought  moft  conducive  to  the  public  good.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  feafonable  interpofition,  the  oath  and  affur- 
ance  were  difpenfed  with  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  By 
this  timely  fervice  Carftares  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
Prefbyterian  party  to  fuch  a degree,  and  he  fo  fuccefsfuliy 
cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  other 
men  of  influence  about  the  court,  that  he  was  regarded  in 
the  management  of  Scots  affairs,  as  a kind  of  viceroy  for 
Scotland,  though  he  poffcffed  no  public  charafter.  Al- 
though he  afted  with  coniummate  prudence  and  delicacy, 
he  could  not  efcape  envy  : but  he  retained  the  efteem  of 
thofe  whom  he  moft  valued  ; and  the  king  onee  faid  of  him, 
in  the  prdence  of  feveral  of  his  courtiers,  “ that  he  had 
long  known  Mr.  Carftares  ; that  he  knew  him  well,  and 
knew  him  to  be  an  honejl  man.” 

Although,  after  the  death  of  king  William,  Carftares  was 
not  much  employed  in  public  affairs,  queen  Anne  continued 
him  in  the  office  of  royal  chaplain  for  Scotland,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  offer  of  an  appointment  to  the  vacant  place  of 
principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; which  he  accepted 
in  1704,  with  the  firft  profefforfnip  of  divinity.  After  this  ap- 
pointment, whilft  he  refufed  any  addition  to  his  own  falary,  he 
ufed  bis  influence  at  court  for  augmenting  the  very  fmall  fala- 
ries  pertaining  to  the  regents  in  the  feveral  univerfities  of  Scot- 
land ; and  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  as  principal,  he  fecured 
tiie  affeftion  and  refpeft  of  thofe  that  were  fubjeft  to  his 
authority,  by  the  dignified  affability  and  gentlenefs  of  his 
deportment.  In  the  year  of  his  appointment  to  the  princi- 
palfhip  of  the  univerfity,  he  was  unanimoufly  invited  to  the 
paftoral  office  in  one  of  the  parifhes  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  ; and  as  moderator 
of  the  general  affembly,  which  poll  he  occupied  four  times 
in  eleven  years,  he  maintained  great  weight  in  its  debates. 
When  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  agitated,  it  en- 
gaged his  cordial  concurrence,  and  he  was  the  principal  in- 
llrument  of  preventing  any  public  oppofition  from  the  pref- 
byterian clergy.  His  efforts  to  control  the  bigotry  of  this 
body  rendered  him  unpopular  ; and  with  a view  of  gaining 
their  good  opinion,  he  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the 
agents,  fent  to  London  to  oppofe  the  bills  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  patronage  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  toleration  of  the 
epifcopal  clergy  ; though  in  the  latter  inftance,  at  lead,  his 
oppofition  mull  have  counterafted  his  principles.  His  ex- 
cufe  feems  to  have  been  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Scots  epif- 
copalians wilhed  the  exiled  family  to  be  reltored.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  whether  they  were  fincere  or  not,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  To  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  he 
gave  his  aftive  fupport  ; and  he  obtained  from  the  general 
affembly  an  addrefs  of  congratulation  to  George  I.  on  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne  ; and  in  return  for  this  ftrvice  his  of- 
fice of  royal  chaplain  was  continued.  His  death  happened 
foon  after  this  event,  in  December,  1717J.  “His  private 
charafter  was  highly  refpeftable.  His  religion  was  free  from 
enthufiafmand  fuperftition,  and  his  charity  and  bounty  com- 
prehended all  fefts  and  parties.  His  memory  is  revered  by  his 
countrymen  as  that  of  a true  and  enlightened  patriot,  and  few 
have  held  an  aftive  courfe  amidll  violent  public  con- 
tentions with  lefs  reproach.”  See  State  papers  and  letters, 
addreffed  to  William  Carftares,  confidential  fecretary  to  king 
William,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  afterwards  principal 
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of  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  relating  to  public  affairs  in 
Great  Britain,  but  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  during  the 
reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne  ; to  which  is  prefixed 
the  life  of  Mr.  Carflares  ; publifhed  from  the  originals,  by 
Jofeph  M'Cormick,  D.D.  minifter  at  Prelton-pans.  1 774* 
4to.  Biog.  Brit. 

C A R S U L iE , in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Umbria,  fituate  between  Narnia  and  Mavania,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  way.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  a place  of  confi- 
derable  note,  and  from  Tacitus  we  learn,  that  it  was  about 
io  miles  diilant  from  Narnia.  Livy  affigns  it  to  a people 
called  Carfuli. 

CARSUM,  a town  of  Lower  Moefia,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. It  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  between 
Capidava  and  Cion. 

CARSUMBLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Servia ; 12  miles  W.  of  Pre- 

cop. 

CARSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Ci- 
licia ; which  fprung  in  mount  Amanus,  near  the  town  of 
Erana,  ran  to  the  fouth-wefl  between  the  branches  of  this 
mountain,  watered  the  town  of  Epiphania,  and  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
“ I [ficus. ” 

CART,  a vehicle  mounted  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
horfes,  ufed  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods.  The  word 
feems  formed  from  the  French  charette , which  fignifies  the 
fame  ; or  rather  the  Latin  caretta,  a diminutive  of  carrus. 
See  Carr. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  rolling  cart  is  fixed  upon  two  rollers,  running 
a-breafl,  or  parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  placed  under 
the  body  of  the  cart,  working  upon  pivots  like  the  wheel  of 
a wheel-barrow.  The  rollers  are  both  cylinders  of  call  iron, 
two  feet  diameter,  and  iixteen  inches  broad.  An  iron 
fpindle  paffes  through  the  centre  of  each  roller,  upon  the 
ends  of  which  retl  the  four  planks  that  fupport  the  body  of 
the  cart.  Criminals  are  drawn  to  execution  on  a cart. 
Bawds,  and  other  malefadors,  are  whipped  at  the  cart’s 
tail. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a fort  of  carts  or  drags,  ufed 
by  the  Jews  to  do  the  office  of  threlhing.  They  were  fup- 
ported  on  low  thick  wheels,  bound  with  iron,  which  were 
rolled  up  and  down  on  the  fheaves  to  break  them,  and  force 
out  the  corn.  Norden  and  Niebuhr,  in  their  “ Travels,” 
inform  us,  that  this  method  of  threlhing  is  dill  pradifed  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  former  fays  that  in  Egypt  they 
threfh,  or  rather  tread,  rice  by  means  of  a fledge  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  and  that  the  man  who  drives  them  is  upon  his 
knees,  whilil  another  has  the  care  of  drawing  back  the 
draw,  and  of  feparating  it  from  the  grain  that  remains  un- 
derneath. In  order  to  tread  the  rice  they  lay  it  on  the 
g Bound  in  a ring,  fo  as  to  leave  a void  circle  in  the  middle. 
The  Arabians,  fays  the  latter  writer,  in  threlhing  their 
corn,  lay  the  fheaves  down  in  a certain  order,  and  then  lead 
over  them  two  oxen,  dragging  a large  Hone.  They  ufe 
oxen  in  Egypt,  he  adds,  as  the  ancients  did,  to  beat  out 
their  corn  by  trampling  upon  the  fneaves,  and  dragging 
after  them  a clumfy  machine.  This  machine  is  not,  as  in 
Arabia,  a done  cylinder;  nor  a plank  with  fharp  Hones,  as 
in  Syria  ; but  a fort  of  fledge,  confiding  of  three  rollers, 
fitted  with  irons  which  turn  upon  axles.  A farmer  choofes 
out  a level  fpot  in  his  fields,  and  has  his  corn  carried  thither 
in  Iheaves  upon  affes  or  dromedaries : two  oxen  are  then 
yoked  in  a fledge;  a driver  gets  upon  it,  and,  drives  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  rather  in  a circle  upon  the 
fheaves,  and  frefn  oxen  fucceed  in  the  yoke  from  time  to 
time.  By  this  operation,  the  chaff  is  very  much  cut  down  ; 


the  whole  is  then  winnowed,  and  the  pure  grain  thus  fepav 
rated.  Something  of  the  like  kind  alfo  obtained  among 
the  Romans,  under  the  denomination  of  plnujlra,  of  which 
Virgil  makes  mention.  Georg.  I. 

Tardaque  Elujina  matris  volventia  plaujlra, 

Tribulaque,  traleaque 

On  which  Servius  obftrves,  that  tralea  denotes  a cart, 
without  wheels,  ar.d  trihula  a fort  of  cart  armed  on  all  lides. 
with  teeth,  ufed  chiefly  in  Africa,  for  threlhing  corn. 

1 he  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerom  reprefent  thefe  carts  as  fur— 
milled  with  laws,  infomuch  that  their  furface  was  befet 
with  teeth.  David  having  taken  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  crufhed  tq 
pieces  under  Rich  carts,  moving  on  wheels  fet  with  iron 
teeth  ; and  the  king  of  Damafcus  is  faid  to  have  treated' 
Ifraehtes  in  the  land  of  Gilead  in  the  fame  manner. 

2 Sam.  xii.  31.  Amos.  i.  3.  Calm.  Did.  Bibl.  tom.  1. 
p.  366. 

CART,  in  Agriculture,  is  a carriage  or  vehicle  conftruded 
with  two  or  more  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more  horfes. 
It  is  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  manure,  hay, 
grain,  and  various  other  articles  which  are  conneded  with 
the  farm.  Carts  are  made  of  different  forms  and  dimenfions, 
in  fome  didrids  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  they 
are  intended  to  carry,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ; but  by  fuitable  contrivances  they  may  be  eafily  con- 
dru&ed,  fo  as  for  the  fame  cart  to  ferve  different  ufes.  In 
the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  this  is  modly  the 
cafe,  by  which  there  is  not  only  a confiderable  faring,  in 
fewer  carts  being  wanted,  but  likewife  in  lefs  room  bein<r 
taken  up  by  them  in  the  Iheds  or  houfes  where  they  are  kept! 
In  thefe  iituations  they  are  mslliy  formed  in  a clofe  manner, 
having  ladders  or  other  fimilar  contrivances  applied  when 
they  are  wanted  to  convey  any  of  the  more  bulky  forts  of 
materials,  fucli  as  hay,  draw,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chief  objed  in  the  condrudion  of' 
carts  fhould  be  to  adapt  the  wheels  and  axle  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  power  may  be  applied  in  the  mod  favourable  direc- 
tion for  draught,  and  that  the  carnage  may  move  with  the 
lead  poffible  force.  In  this  view  the  height  of  the  wheels 
ffiould  likewife  be  well  adapted  to  that  of  the  animals  which 
are  employed  in  drawing  them  ; but  the  exad  heights  which 
are  the  mod  favourable  under  different  circumdances  have 
not  yet  been  fully  (hewn  by  any  trials  that  can  he  fully  de- 
pended upon.  I here  is  likewife  another  point  which  ought 
to  be  particularly  confidered  in  the  making  of  farm-carts, 
which  is,  that  they  are  not  more  heavy  than  is  neceffary  ; 
which  is  too  often  the  cafe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  large  heavy  cart9  and 
waggons,  which  are  fo  common  in  the  fouthern  didrids, 
are  not  only  reprobated,  but  almod  wholly  in  difufe  in  thofe 
of  the  north,  where  fmall  carts  are  in  general  ufe.  Though 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  carts  mud  vary  in  their 
forms,  fizes,  and  modes  of  condrudion,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  fituation  of  the  roads,  and  many  other  local  circum- 
dances  ; yet  for  the  purpofes  of  farming,  efpecially  in  field 
work,  probably  thofe  of  the  light,  fingle,  and  two  horfe  kind 
may  in  general  be  the  mod  advantageous,  convenient,  and; 
ufeful. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  twenty-feventh  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  lord  Robert  Seymour,  that 
“ the  advantages  of  fingle-horfe  carts  are,  he  believes,  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  wherever  they  have  been  attentively  com. 
pared  with  carriages  of  any  other  defeription.  By  his  own 
obfervation  he  is  led  to  think  that  a horfe,  when  he  ads- 
fingly,  will  do  half  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  ads  in 
conjundion  with  another  ; that  is  to  fay,  that  two  horfes  will, . 
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feparatcly,  do  as  much  work  as  three  conjun&ively  : this 
ai-ifes,  he  believes,  in  the  firft  place,  from  the  Tingle  horfe 
beincr  To  near  the  load  he  draws  ; and,  in  the  next  place, 
from”  the  point  or  line  of  draught  being  To  much  below  his 
bread,  it  being  ufual  to  make  the  wheels  of  Tingle  horfe 
carts  very  low.  A horfe  harnefled  fingly  has  nothing  but 
his  load  to  contend  with,  whereas  when  he  draws  in  con- 
iun&ion  with  another,  he  is  generally  embarraffed  by  fome 
difference  of  rate,  the  horfe  behind  or  before  him  being 
quicker  or  flower  than  himfelf;  he  is  likewife  frequently  in- 
convenienced bv  the  greater  or  leffer  height  of  his  neighbour : 
thefe  confideratiuns  give,  he  conceives,  a decided  advantage 
to  the  fort  of  cart  he  is  recommending.”  If  any  other  is 
wanted,  that  “ of  the  very  great  eafe  with  which  a low  cart 
is  filled  may,  he  fays,  be  added  : as  a man  may  load  it,  with 
the  help  of  a long- handled  fhovel  or  fork,  by  means  of  his 
hands  only  ; whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a higher  cart,  not  only 
the  man’s  back,  but  his  arms  and  whole  perfon  muff  be 
exerted.”  To  the  ufe  of  Tingle  horTes  in  draught  he  has 
heard  no  objection,  unleTs  it  be  the  Tuppofed  necefiity  of 
additional  drivers  created  by  it : the  faCt  however  is,  that  it 
has  no  fuch  effect ; for,  horfes  once  in  the  habit  of  going 
fingly,  will  follow  each  other  as  uniformly  and  as  ffeadily  as 
they  do  when  harnefled  together  ; and  accordingly  we  fee, 
fays  he,  “ on  the  moll  frequented  roads  in  Ireland,  men 
conducting  three,  four,  or  five,  fingle  horfe  cars  each, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  paffengcr  : fuch  likewife, 
is  the  cafe  in  this  country,  in  which  lime  and  coal  are  ge- 
nerally carried  upon  pack-horfes,  where  one  man  manages 
two  or  three,  anil  fometirr.es  more.”  An  1 in  a preceding 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  Mr.  Young  is  decidedly  of  the 
fame  opinion,  which  he  clearly  (hews  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
by  entering  into  a variety  of  difeuflion  in  refpeft  to  the 
points  in  which  they  are  preferable  to  tumbrils  or  waggons. 
In  the  northern  diltriCls  they  ufually  draw  in  thefe  carts 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hundred  weight,  and  where  the 
roads  are  good,  occaflonaliy  thirty,  with  much  eafe  and 
facility. 

And  Mr.  Donaldfon,  in  his  view  of  the  “ Prefent  State 
of  Hufbandry  in  Great  Britain,”  feems  to  think  that,  “ for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  hufbandry,  carts 
drawn  by  two  horfes  are  greatly  ftiperior  to  large,  cumber- 
fome,  unwieldy  waggons,  that  require  four,  five,  or  fix 
horfes  to  move  them  along.  It  has  of  late,”  fays  he,  “ been  a 
fubjeft  pretty  much  agitated,  whether  fingle-horfe  carts  are 
not  to  as  great  a degree  fuperior  to  thofe  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  as  thefe  have  been  reprefented  to  be  to  waggons. 
Single-horfe  carts  are  certainly  loaded  and  unloaded  with 
much  lefs  trouble,  and  are  in  every  way  more  eafily  managed, 
efpecially  when  carrying  out  dung,  or  when  ufed  for  doing 
any  odd  jobs  on  a farm.”  It  has  alfo  been  fonnd,  from  long 
experience  and  the  mod  attentive  obfervation,  that  “ one 
hone  will  draw,  on  any  road,  two-thirds  of  the  load  that 
two  horfes,  drawing  in  a line,  and  of  equal  power,  are  ca- 
pable of  doing.  The  carters  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  in 
Stirlingfhire,  for  example,  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
great  weights  drawn  by  their  carts.  Before  the  navigable 
canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  made,  the  whole 
goods  tranfported  to  and  from  Glafgow,  and  the  ports  upon 
the  Forth,  were,”  lays  he,  “ drawn  upon  one  and  two-horfe 
carts  belonging  to  thefe  carters ; the  mod  expert  of  whom 
have  long  given  the  preference  to  carts  drawn  by  one  horfe, 
as  they  experience  no  difficulty  in  carrying  upon  a cart, 
drawn  by  a fingle  horfe,  from  Borrowltounnefs  to  Glafgow, 
a didance  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  of  indifferent  road, 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  hundred  weight.”  It  is,  he  ob- 
ferves,  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  “ at  the  great  iron- 


work at  Carron,  the  company  engaged  in  it  formerly  made 
ufe  of  waggons  and  waggon-ways,  to  wheel  their  coals  and 
other  heavy  articles  upon  : but  have  entirely  laid  afzde  the 
ufe  of  them,  and  on  principles  of  economy,  employed  car- 
ters with  fingle-horfe  carts  to  tranfport  the  heavy  articles 
which  they  require,” 

In  the  agricultural  report  pf  Northumberland  it  is  like- 
wife remarked,  that  “ fingle-horfe  carts  are  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  feveral  parts  of  that  county  ; and  that  Mr. 
James  Johnfon,  a common  carrier  at  Hexham,  has  a horfe, 
fixteen  hands  high,  that  commonly  carries  from  Hexham  to 
Newcaflle  24  cwt.,  and  20  cwt.  back  again  ; and  there  arc 
indances  of  his  having  carried  26  cwt.  from  Newcadle  to 
Hexham,  which  is  a very  banky,  heavy. pulling  road.”  It  is 
alfo  further  noticed  that  “ the  neated,  mod  uleful,  and  bed 
contrived  carts  we  know,  are  thofe  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
North-R'ding  of  Yorkfnire.  The  fingle-horfe  carts  of  this 
condruiflion,  ufed  for  carrying  coals  from  the  county  of 
Durham  into  Yorkffiire,  are  60  inches  long,  36  inches 
wide,  and  18  deep,  hold  24  buffiels  of  coals,  when  fet  round 
the  Tides  with  large  ones  and  upheaped.  A man,  or  hoy, 
drives  three  oT  theTe,  two  of  which  are  equal  to  the  greateft 
quantity  ever  carried  by  three  horfes.”  Mr.  Charge  of 
Newton,  fends  three  of  thefe  carts  for  coals  every  day,  which 
bring  72  bufhels,  the  didance  of  26  miles,  there  and  back, 
which  is  performed  in  12  hours  by  one  man.  The  fame 
gentleman’s  two-horfe  carts  bring  36  buffiels  of  the  fame 
coals. 

And  in  the  agricultural  furveyof  Cumberland,  the  writers 
fay,  nf  the  advantages  of  fingle-horfe  carts  are  fo  well  un- 
derdood  in  this  county,  that  we  did  not  fee  any  other  ufed. 
Three  fingle-horfe  carts  are  driven  without  any  difficulty, 
by  a man,  or  boy,  or  even  women  and  girls.” 

The  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Mid  Lothian, 
dates,  that  “ the  wheel-carriages  employed  in  hufbandry 
are  only  the  clofe-cart  and  the  corn-cart,  both  of  a light 
cor.drudlion,  drawn  by  two  horfes,  and  of  late  by  one. 
The  large  wains,  or  heavy  four-horfe  waggons,  employed 
in  Engliffi  hufbandry,  are  difearded  there.  Two  horfes  in 
a cart  are  commonly  loaded  with  18  or  20  cwt.  One  horfe 
draws  dill  more  eafily  12  cwt.;  even  24  cwt.  is  frequently  put 
on  a fingle  horfe  ; and  30  cwt.  on  good  roads  is  not  uncom- 
mon.” And  that  “ the  fird  fort  of  cart  has  lately  been  much 
improved:  when  placed  on  its  axle,  the  bottom  at  each  fide 
projedls  over  the  inner  head  of  the  naves  as  far  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  fpokes  of  the  wheels ; from  which  acquired 
breadth  the  capacity  is  enlarged  ; while  the  fide-ftandards, 
being  brought  nearer  to  a perpendicular,  are  able  to  fudain 
more  weight.”  The  dimenfions  are,  the  length  five  feet 
three  inches ; the  breadth  below,  four  feet  ; the  breadth 
above,  four  feet  three  inches  ; the  depth,  one  foot  three 
inches  ; containing  about  a cubic  yard.  The  price  of  a 
cart,  painted,  il.  13s.  not  including  wheels,  axle,  or  mount- 
ing, which  may  amount  in  all  to  feven  or  eight  pounds 
more.  The  wheels  are  generally  52  inches  high,  the  axle 
commonly  of  iron,  from  an  idea,  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  them  fo  : for  it  is  not  found  in  pra&ice 
that  iron  axles  are  either  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  draw,  al- 
though not  half  the  thicknefs,  of  thofe  of  wood.” 

It  has  been  fuggeded  on  the  ground  of  much  experience, 
that,  in  condruftir.g  carts  of  this  fort,  the  capacity  of  wag- 
gons is  by  no  means  an  accurate  rule  to  proceed  by  ; as  on 
finding  that  they  contained  in  the  bed,  or  luck,  ninety-fix 
cubical  feet,  being  twelve  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  in  depth  ; it  was  fuppofed  that  to  give  one  horfe  the 
fourth  part  of  the  load  of  four,  it  would  only  be  neceffary 
to  let  the  cart  have  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  cubical  feet,  or 
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to  make  it  four  feet  by  three,  with  the  depth  of  two  ; but 
from  the  vail  fuperiority  of  horfes  working  fingly,  over  thofe 
in  teams,  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  they  required  to  be 
very  confiderably  enlarged,  admitting  of  having  the  dimen- 
fions  of  five  feet  one  inch  in  length  of  bed  or  luck,  three  feet 
feven  inches  in  breadth,  with  two  feet  in  depth  ; fo  as  to 
contain  thirty-five  cubical  feet  and  a fraction.  This,  there- 
fore, affords  a further  ftriking  proof  of  the  great  fuperiority 
thefe  fmall  carts  have  over  thofe  of  the  large  kind,  in  the 
quantity  of  work  which  they  are  capable  of  performing. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  advantage  of  having  low  cafl-iron 
wheels,  it  is  remarked  by  lord  Seymour,  in  the  paper  juft 
mentioned,  that  “ the  price  of  iron,  call  into  wheels,  is 
1 6s.  per  cwt.,  and  thej  weight  of  each  wheel  about  three 
quarters  of  a cwt.  Two  inconveniences  only,  he  believes, 
have  been  found  from  the  ufe  of  low  call-iron  wheels  : the 
firll  is,  that  call-iron  is  very  liable  to  breakage,  upon  con- 
culfton  ; the  next  is,  that  the  courfe  of  fo  fmall  a diameter 
creates  a very  quick  confumption  of  greafe.  The  firll  of 
thefe  objedlions  is  in  a degree  removed  by  the  eafe  with 
which  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  repaired  by  the  application  of 
worked  iron,  which  being  joined  to  it  by  a rivet,  the  wheel 
acquires  fome  little  elafticity,  and  thereby  becomes  perhaps 
llronger  than  when  it  was  new.  In  order  that  the  fupply 
of  greafe  may  keep  pace  with  the  confumption,  he  has  in- 
troduced four  grooves,  or  cavities,  in  the  boxes,  increafing 
a little  towards  their  centres  ; and  in  order  to  defend  the 
axle-tree,  which  confills  of  worked  iron,  againll  the  harder 
body  of  the  box,  he  has  Heeled  the  extremity  of  it.” 

Thefe  fmall  carts  are  confidered  by  many,  from  adlual  ex- 
perience, to  be  better  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  all  forts  of 
materials  except  thofe  of  the  very  bulky  kinds,  and  fuch  as 
trees,  blocks  of  Hones,  &c.  the  weights  of  which  might  in- 
jure them,  and  which  cannot  from  their  nature  admit  of 
divifion.  In  all  hilly  diftri&s  where  the  roads  are  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  and  the  inhabitants  poor,  thefe  ate  the  carts 
that  are  in  molt  general  ufe,  and  which  are  found  the  moH 
advantageous.  The  fuperior  goodnefs  of  the  roads  in  fome 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  likewife  been  af- 
cribed  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  kinds  of  carts,  as  large  carriages 
of  all  forts  that  require  the  wheels  to  be  locked  in  defend- 
ing hills,  are  the  defirudtion  of  roads. 

By  the  author  of  the  New  Farmer’s  Calendar  it  is  Hated 
that  “ of  the  great  faving  to  be  made  by  one-horfe  carts 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  iince  it  has  been  experimentally 
proved,  and  was  moreover,  eafily  to  be  difcovered  from  juft 
theory.  More  weight  may  be  drawn  by  fix  horfes  in  fo 
many  carts,  than  by  eight  in  a large  waggon  ; and  one  man 
may  manage  two  carts  in  the  country.”  There  arc,  how- 
ever, he  thinks,  “ fome  peculiar  inconveniences  attendant 
upon  this  plan,  which  are  fufficiently  obvious  ; and,  fays  he, 
notwithftanding  it  has  been,  for  years  paft,  fo  warmly  re- 
commended by  very  powerful  pens,  it  never  has,  nor  pro- 
bably ever  will  be,  relilhed  by  the  generality  of  farmers.” 

After  this  view  of  the  nature  of  carts  in  general,  and  of 
the  particular  advantages  of  fingle-horfe  carts ; it  may  be 
ufeful  to  deferibe  the  different  forts  of  carts  that  are  employed 
in  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry. 

Clofe  cart , a name  given  to  all  fuch  carts  as  have  no  lad- 
ders, rails,  or  wings,  attached  to  them.  They  are  made 
clofe  by  boards,  and  moftly  employed  in  conveying  dung, 
gravel,  earth,  or  fuch  other  materials  as  have  coniiderable 
weight,  in -a  fmall  compafs.  By  the  application  of  wings 
or  ladders  to  them,  they  are  however,  frequently  made  to 
ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  conveying  heavy  clofe  matters 
as  well  as  thofe  of  a light  bulky  nature.  This  fort  of  cart 
is  reprefented  at  Jig.  3.  Plate  III.  of  Agriculture. 
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Corn  cart , is  that  fort  of  cart  which  is  only  placed  occa- 
fionally  on  wheels,  for  carrying  hay,  corn  in  the  Hraw,  or 
other  light  bulky  articles  ; carts  of  this  kind  are  generally 
compofed  of  Handard  rods,  and  fpars,  without  deals,  but 
broader  and  much  longer  than  the  clofe  cart,  that  they  may 
hold  a more  bulky  load.  They  coft  from  20s.  to  ,50s.  in 
Scotland,  but  in  England  they  are  confiderably  higher. 
They  are  commonly  employed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  carrying  hay,  grain  in  the  Hraw,  and  other 
fimilar  bulky  materials.  A cart  of  this  fort  is  (hewn  at  JigK 
4.  Plate  III. 

Coup  cart,  a cart  of  the  clofe  kind,  fo  denominated  from 
the  body-part  reHing  on  a fort  of  frame,  to  which  it  is  kept 
by  means  of  Haplcs,  or  other  contrivances,  through  which 
a call-bar,  or  wooden  pin,  is  put,  by  which  it  is  confined, 
and  which  can  be  readily  removed  when  the  load  is  to  be 
either  partially  or  wholly  difeharged.  Carts  of  this  fort  are 
generally  ufed  in  putting  dung  upon  land,  and  are  conve- 
nient for  many  other  purpofes  in  hufbandry.  See  Jig.  3. 
Plate  111. 

Drag  cart,  a fort  of  cart  invented  by  lord  Sommerville, 
which  is  confiru&ed  with  a drag,  or  fome  other  contrivance, 
for  checking,  or  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  in 
going  down  hills,  or  other  declivities.  A full  account  of 
this  cart  has  been  given  in  the  fecond  volume  of  “ Communi- 
cations to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.”  At  Jig.  5.  in  Plate  HI. 
is  a perfpettive  view  of  a cart  of  this  fort  to  be  drawn  by 
two  firong  oxen,  by  a pole,  yoke,  and  bows,  made  to 
carry  43  cwt.  In  the  front  of  this Jigure  is  reprefented  the 
method  which  his  lordfltip  has  contrived  for  adjufting  the 
pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  to  prevent  its 
prefling  too  much  on  the  cattle  in  going  down  hill,  the 
front  of  the  cart  being  elevated  by  means  of  a toothed  rack 
ferewed  to  the  front  of  the  cart,  and  worked  by  a pinion, 
anl  the  handle,  a,  immediately  connedled  with  the  pole,  e. 
By  means  of  this  pinion  and  rack,  the  front  of  the  carriage 
is  elevated  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  by  whicb  means  the  weight  of  the  load  is  made  to  bear 
more  on  the  axis,  and  lefs  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen. — On 
the  fide  view  of  this  cart  is  reprefented  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  friftion-drag,  which  is  made  to  prefs  more  or  lefs 
on  the  fide  of  the  wheel,  according  to  the  Heepnefs  of  the 
defeent : — lb  is  the  fridlion-bar,  or  drag,  the  one  end  of 
which  is  connedled  with  the  tail  of  the  cart  by  a fmall  chain, 
and  the  other  end  to  the  front,  by  means  of  a toothed  rack. 
Id,  which  catches  on  a Haple  in  the  front  of  the  cart,  by 
which  the  fridlion-bar  may  be  made  to  prefs  on  the  fide  of 
the  wheel,  more  or  lefs,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  driver : the 
notches  or  teeth  in  this  rack,  it  is  obferved,  fiiould  be  as 
clofe  to  each  other  as  circumstances  will  permit.  And  in 
this  reprefentation,  the  fridlion-bar  is,  he  remarks,  applied 
lower  upon  the  wheel  than  was  at  firll  propofed,  in  order  to 
divide  the  preffure  and  fridlion  more  equally  on  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  wheel,  fo  that  the  preffure  on  each  is  diminilhed, 
the  rifle  of  over-heating  and  aefiroyitig  the  fridlion-bars  is 
alfo  rendered  lefs,  than  if  the  whole  preffure  was  applied  in 
one  point  on  the  top  of  the  wheel.  The  weight  of  the 
iron-work  of  this  cart  is  2 cwt.  20  lb.  This  is  unqueffion- 
ably  an  ufeful  contrivance  for  hilly  ddlricts.  At  Jig.  5.  in 
the  fame  Plate , is  a fide  view  of  a cSft  of  this  kind  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  to  carry  25  cwt.  and  to  be  drawn  by  fleers,  or 
fmall  oxen,  with  the  fridlion-drag,  lb,  out  of  ufe ; and  re- 
prefenting  another  and  more  Ample  method  of  adjufting  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  to  the  declivity  of  the  defeent : 
al  is  part  of  the  arch  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is  nearly  equal 
to  its  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  cart,  and  having  feveral 
holes  in  it,  through  which  a ilrong  iron  pin  is  put,  to  keep 
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the  body  of  the  cart  at  any  defired  inclination  with  the 
pole  c,  a fmall  chain  to  prevent  the  body  of  the  cart  being 
thrown  too  far  baclc,  through  the  careleffnefs  of  the  driver 
iu  adjufting  it  :—dd,  the  upper  ftage  of  the  cart,  for  car- 
rying bulky  loads. — The  weight  of  iron  in  this  cart  is  i cwt. 

•jo  lb.  This  is  a very  ufeful,  neat,  light  fort  of  cart  for  many 
purpofes. 

The  advantages  of  the  friiftion-drag,  and  other  contri- 
vances in  this  cart,  according  to  the  ingenious  account  of 
Mr.  Gumming,  contained  in  the  fame  volume,  are, 

“ I . The  method,  which  is  equally  fimple  and  expeditious, 
of  adjufting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  fo  as  to  have  a 
proper  bearing  on  the  horfes  or  cattle  in  going  down  hill, 
the  advantage  of  which  muft  be  obvious  to  every  man  of 
fcience,  more  efpecially  with  bulky  loads,  in  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  lies  high. 

•2.  The  method  of  applying  fridlion  to  the  fide  of  the 
wheel  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  carriage  in  going 
down  hill  (inftead  of  locking  the  wheels),  the  advantages 
of  which  method  appear  to  be  as  follow:  namely,  ift. 
The  pveffure  and  degree  of  friftion  may  with  great  expe- 
dition be  adjuifed  to  the  fteepnefs  of  the  declivity,  fo  that 
the  carriage  will  neither  prefs  forward,  nor  require  much 
exertion  to  make  it  follow  the  cattle.  2dly.  The  fridlion 
is  fo  applied  to  the  wheel,  that  a given  prelfure  will  have 
twice  the  effect  in  retarding  the  progrefs,  that  it  would 
have  if  immediately  applied  to  the  body  of  the  carnage, 
or  to  the  axis : and  by  applying  the  fri&ion  on  both 
Tides  of  the  wheel,  the  rifle  of  heating  and  deftroying  the 
fridtion-bar  is  much  lefs  than  if  the  fame  degree  of  fric- 
tion was  applied  in  one  place,  jdly.  This  apparatus  is 
fo  conveniently  placed,  that  it  can  be  inftantly  applied  or 
adjulled,  without  flopping  the  carriage,  or  expoiing  the 
driver  to  the  fame  danger  as  in  locking  a wheel.  And, 
4thly.  This  ufeful  contrivance,  in  which  he  fays  fimplicity 
and  ingenuity  are  fo  happily  blended,  will  affume  yet 
greater  importance  when  applied  to  both  the  hind  wheels 
of  waggons,  by  which  means  the  refi fiance  may  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  fteepnefs  of  the  defeent,  the  tearing 
up  of  the  road  prevented,  the  unneceffary  exertion  of  the 
cattle  in  drawing  the  locked  carriage  down  hill  avoided, 
the  danger  to  which  the  driver  is  fometimes  expofed  in 
locking  the  waggon  wheel  totally  avoided,  and  the  time 
now  loft  in  locking  and  unlocking  the  wheel  faved  to 
the  proprietor.”  Thefe  are  certainly  advantages  of  much 
importance  in  many  diftrifts  where  the  roads  are  hilly. 

At  jigs.  7 and  8 in  the  fame  Plate  are  views  of  carts 
to  be  drawn  by  a Angle  horfe,  by  fhafts.  By  an  attentiv-e 
comparifen  of  thofe  drawn  by  fhafts,  with  thofe  that  are 
drawn  by  the  yoke  and  bows,  the  fuperiority  of  the  pole 
to  the  fhafts,  and  the  advantage  of  making  the  cattle  to 
draw  by  the  yoke  in  preference  to  drawing  by  the  forehead, 
become  evident.  When  cattle  draw  by  the  fhafts,  fays  his 
lordfhip,  the  one  before  the  other,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
driver  to  know  that  each  exerts  an  equal  force,  fo  as  to 
contribute  equally  to  the  draught ; but  when  they  draw 
by  the  pole  and  yoke,  the  point  of  draught  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  yoke,  when  the  beafts  draw  equally,  the  yoke 
will  (land  fquare  with  the  pole,  and  the  pofition  of  the  yoke 
will  always  enable  the  driver  to  difeover  the  defaulter,  and 
to  bring  him  to  a proper  exertion  : it  is,  he  fays,  this  har- 
mony of  draught,  and  equality  of  exertion,  that  gives  fo 
great  advantage  to  drawing  by  the  yoke,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
pofiible  to  fay  what  weight  of  load  two  good  large  oxen 
can  draw  on  a level  road.”  The  powers  of  cattle  draw- 
ing  by  the  forehead,  on  lord  Shannon’s  eftate,  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Billingfiey  : — an  ox  of  the  late 


Mr.  Tatterfall,  near  Ely,  drew  four  tons  of  wood  on  a level 
furface  without  apparent  difficulty.  What  then,  fays  he, 

“ might  not  be  expected  from  the  equal  exertion  of  two 
fuch  powerful  animals,  aiding  at  the  equal  ends  of  the  fame 
yoke?”  Notwithftanding  thefe  judicious  obfervations,  further 
trials  are  wanting  with  refpeCt  to  the  belt  modes  cf 
draught. 

Play  Cart , a cart  made  life  of  for  conveying  Hay  from  the 
field  ; it  is  conftrudted  in  the  fame  way  as  that  made  ufe  of 
for  corn.  See  Corn  Cart. 

Quarry  Cart , is  a ft  iff , ftrong  fort  of  cart,  employed  in 
quarries.  Carts  for  this  purpofe  are  varioufly  conftruffed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  conveyed  by 
them.  When  flat  ftones  of  great  length  and  breadth  are  to 
be  carted,  they  ffiould  be  low,  for  the  convenience  of  loading 
and  unloading,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  firmly  put  toge- 
ther. 

It  is  ftated  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  cf 
Perth,  that  “ Mr.  Mylne,  of  Mylnfield,  employs  a cart  of 
a particular  conftruffion  in  his  quarry  of  Kingoodie,  which 
merits  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  works  of  a fimilar 
nature.  This  cart  has  a bend  in  the  axle,  which  brings  it 
within  fourteen  inches  of  the  ground,  although  moving  on 
wheels  more  than  five  feet  high.  The  eafe  with  which  it  is 
drawn,  loaded,  and  unloaded,  is  fuperior  to  the  common  cart, 
in  the  proportion  of  7 to  3.”  It  is  feen  at  jg . 9.  in 
Plate  III.  He  alfo  uies  in  this  quarry  w a cart  for  carry- 
ing very  large  ftones,  fuch  as  mill-ftones,  &c.  which  is 
drawn  as  eafily  upon  wheels  of  two  feet  two  inches  in  height 
as  upon  wheels  of  a greater  diameter.  In  this  cart  the  axle 
is  only  about  five  feet  long,  fo  that  the  wheels  run  undet  the 
body  of  the  frame,  which  is  flat,  and  may  be  made  of  any 
breadth  or  length  required.” 

Single  horfe  Cart,  that  light  fort  of  cart  in  which  only 
one  horfe  is  employed.  The  term  is  made  ufe  of  to  diftin- 
guiffi  them  from  thofe  of  the  large  kind,  in  which  three,  four, 
or  even  a greater  number  of  horfes  are  made  ufe  of.  Carts 
of  this  fmall  conftruilion  are  extremely  ufeful  for  all  the 
various  little  purpofes  of  cartage  about  the  farm,  as  has 
been  fully  (hewn  above.  See  figs.  3.  7.  and  8.  in  Plate  III. 

Three  wheel  Cart,  a kind  of  cart  that  is  conftru&ed 
with  three  wheels,  one  being  commonly  placed  in  the  middle^ 
before,  and  generally  of  a fmaller  fize.  Carts  of  this  fort 
are  moftly  clofe,  and  ufed  when  great  quantities  of  earth 
or  other  materials  are  to  be  conveyed  at  once  to  fome  dis- 
tance. 

Carts,  laws  relating  to.  By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  78.  no 
cart,  having  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  fellies  of  the  wheels 
of  the  breadth  of  nine  inches,  (hall  be  drawn  with  more 
than  five  horfes ; and  no  cart,  having  the  faid  foie  the  breadth 
of  fix  inches,  (hall  be  drawn  with  more  than  four  horfes  ; 
and  thofe  of  lefs  breadth  than  fix  inches  (hall  not  be  drawn 
with  more  than  three  horfes,  under  a penalty  on  the  owner 
of  5].,  and  on  the  driver  (not  being  the  owner)  of  10s.  for 
every  horfe  above  the  (lipulated  number  : the  information 
to  be  laid  within  three  days  and  the  affion  commenced 
within  one  calendar  month  after  the  offence  committed. 
Exceptions  are  admitted  in  favour  of  carriages,  moving 
upon  wheels  or  rollers  of  the  breadth  of  16  inches  on  each 
fide,  with  flat  furfaces,  and  fuch  as  ju  dices  allow  by  licence 
to  be  drawn  up  deep  hills,  or  on  roads  that  are  not  turn- 
pikes, or  in  deep  fnow  or  ice,  or  carrying  any  one  ftone, 
block  of  marble,  cable  rope,  piece  of  metal,  or  ammuni- 
tion and  artillery  for  his  majefty’s  fervice.  Two  oxen  or 
horned  Cattle  are  confidered  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
aft,  as  one  horfe.  Moreover  it  is  enafted  by  6 Geo.  I. 
c,  6.  that  no  perfon  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  or  withia 
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jo  miles,  fliall  carry  at  one  load  in  card  or  waggons  having  any  warrant,  be  apprehended  by  any  perfon  who  Hi  all  tec 
their  wheels  fliod  with  iron,  more  than  12  hacks  of  meal  of  fuch  offence  committed,  mid  lhali  be  immediately  conveyed 


live  bufliels  each,  nor  more  than  j 2 quarters  of  malt,  nor 
more  than  750  bricks,  nor  more  than  one  chaldron  of  coals, 
tm  pain  of  forfeiting  any  one  of  the  horfes,  with  geers, 
bridles,  &c.  And  by  18  Geo.  II.  c,  33;  wheels  of  every 
cart,  car,  or  dray,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  fhall  be  fix 
inches  broad  in  the  felly,  and  not  wrought  about  with  iron, 
nor  be  drawn  with  more  than  three  horfes,  after  they  are 
up  the  hills  from  the  waterfide,  under  a penalty  of  40s. ; 
but  this  aft  does  not  extend  to  any  country  cart  or  waggon, 
that  fhall  bring  any  goods,  or  fliall  carry  any  goods  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  paved  ilreets  of  the  faid  cities  and  places. 
Any  perfon,  within  the  faid  limits,  tiling  any  cart,  car,  or 
dray,  having  the  wheels  full  fix  inches  broad,  when  worn, 
may  have  the  fame  bound  round  with  tire  of  iron,  provided 
it  be  fix  inches  broad,  arid  made  flat,  and  not  fet  on  with  rofe- 
headed  nails.  No  perfon  fliall  drive  any  cart,  within  the 
faid  limits,  unlefs  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  number  of 
fuch  cart,  &c.  be  placed  in  fome  conlpicuous  place  of  the 
cart,  See.  ; and  his  name  be  entered  with  the  commifiioners 
of  hackney-coaches,  under  the  penalty  of  40s.  and  every 
perfon  may  feize  and  detain  fuch  cart  till  the  penalty  be 
pud.  On  changing  property,  the  names  of  the  new  owners 
at  to  be  affixed,  and  to  be  entered  with  the  commifiioners 
of  hackney-coaches,  30  Geo  IT.  c.  22.  And  flat.  24  Geo. 
III.  ft.  2.  c.  27.  compels  the  entry  of  all  carts  driven 
within  five  miles  of  Temple-bar.  By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  78. 
■§.  11.  a perfon,  who  leaves  any  cart  or  other  carriage,  &c. 
in  any  high-way,  beyond  the  reafonable  time  allowed  for 
loading  or  unloading,  fo  as  to  obllruft  the  pafiage  of  any 
other  carriage,  &c.  fhall  forfeit  10s.  By  1 Geo.  fiat.  2. 
c.  57,  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  and,  more  generally,  by  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  78,  it  is  enafted,  that  if  the  driver  of  any  cart, 
car,  dray,  or  waggon,  fhall  ride  upon  any  fuch  carriage  in  any 
ftreet  or  highway,  not  having  fome  other  perfon  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback  to  guide  the  fame  (fuch  carriages  as  are  con- 
dufted  by  fome  perfon  holding  the  reins  of  the  horfe  or 
horfes  drawing  the  fame  excepted)  ; — or  if  the  driver  of  any 
carriage  whatfoever,  on  any  part  of  any  fireet  or  highway, 
fliall  by  negligence  or  wilful  mifbehaviour  caufe  any  hurt  or 
damage  to  any  perfon  or  carriage  palling  or  being  upon  fuch 
fireet  or  highway  ; — or  fhall  quit  the  highway  and  go  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  hedge  or  fence  inclofing  the  fame  ; or  wil- 
fully be  at  fuch  diftance  from  fuch  carriage,  whillt  it  fliall 
be  palling  upon  the  highway,  that  he  cannot  have  the  di- 
reftion  and  government  of  the  horfes  or  cattle  drawing  the 
fame : or  fliall,  by  negligence  or  wilful  mifbehaviour,  pre- 
vent, hinder,  or  interrupt  the  free  pafiage  of  any  other  car- 
riage, or  of  his  majelty’s  fubjefts,  on  the  faid  highways  ; 
or  if  the  driver  of  any  empty  or  unloaded  waggon,  cart,  or 
other  carriage  fhall  rtfufe  or  negleft  to  turn  afide  and  make 
way  for  any  coach,  chariot,  chaife,  loaded  waggon,  cart, 
or  other  loaded  carriage  ; or  if  any  perfon  fhall  drive,  or  aft 
as  the  driver,  of  any  Inch  coach,  poll  chaife,  or  other  car- 
riage let  for  hire,  or  waggon,  wain,  or  cart  not  having  the 
owner’s  name  (as  by  this  aft  is  direfted)  painted  thereon, 
or  fhall  ret  life  to  dilcover  the  true  chriflian  and  furname  of 
the  owner  of  fuch  refpeftive  carriage  ; lie  fhall  on  conviftion 
by  confeffion,  view  of  the  julSce,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
before  one  jullice,  forfeit  any  fum  not  exceeding  igs.,  in 
cafe  fuch  driver  be  not  the  owner  of  fuch  carriage  ; and  if  he 
be  the  owner,  then  any  iuni  not  exceeding  203.  ; and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  be  committed  to  the  houfc  ol  correction  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
fooner  paid-  And  every  fuch  driver  offending  in  either  of 
the  faid  cafeSj.may  by  authority  of  this  aft,  with  or  without 


or  delivered  to  a co affable  or  other  peace  officer,  to  be  con- 
veyed before  a jullice,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
And  if  any  driver,  in  any  of  the  cafes  aforefaid,  fliall  refufe  to 
difeover  his  name,  the  juftice  may  commit  him  to  the  lioufe 
of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
may  proceed  againfl  him  for  the  penalty  by  a defeription  of 
his  perfon  and  the  offence,  and  expreffing  in  the  proceedings- 
that  he  refufed  to  difeover  his  name. 

And  for  the  better  difeovering  of  offenders,  the  owner 
of  every  waggon,  wain,  or  cart,  and  alfo  of  every  coach, 
pod  chaife,  or  other  carriage,  let  to  hire,  fliall  caufe  to  be 
painted,  upon  fome  confpicuous  part  of  his  waggon,  wain, 
or  cart,  and  upon  the  pannels  of  the  doors  of  all  fuch. 
coaches,  poft  chaifes,  or  other  carriages,  before  the  fame 
fliall  be  ufed  in  any  public  highway,  his  chriflian  and  fur- 
name  and  place  of  abode,  in  large  legible  letters  ; and  con- 
tinue the  fame  thereupon  fo  long  as  fuch  carriage  fliall  be 
ufed  upon  any  highway:  and  the  owner  of  every  common 
flage  waggon  or  cart  fhall,  over  and  above  his  chriflian  and 
furname,  caufe  to  be  painted  on  the  part  and  in  the  manner 
aforefaid,- the  following  words,  common Jlage  waggon  or  cart , 
as  the  cafe  may  be.  And  every  perlon  ufing  any  fuch  car- 
nage as  aforefaid  upon  any  highway,  without  the  faid 
names  and  deferiptions  refpeftively,  or  caufing  to  be  painted 
thereon  any  fiftitious  name  or  place  of  abode,  fliall  forfeit 
not  exceeding  7I.  nor  lefs  than  20s. 

“ Taxed  carts,”  conftrufted,  kept,  and  ufed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  flat.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  are  exempted 
from  the  annual  dutyr  of  5I.  53.  charged  for  carriages  with 
lefs  than  four  wheels  and  drawn  by  one  horfe.  Such  car- 
riages are  thus  deferibed : they  fliall  be  built  wholly  of 
wood  or  iron,  without  any  covering  other  than  a tilted 
covering,  and  without  any  lining  or  fprings,  made  of  iron, 
wood,  leather,  or  other  materials,  and  with  a fixed  feat* 
without  flings  or  braces,  and  without  any  ornament  what- 
ever, other  than  paint  of  a dark  colour,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  wood  or  iron  only,  and  which  fliall  have  the  words 
“ a taxed  cart,”  and  the  owner’s  chriflian  and  furname  and 
place  of  abode,  marked  or  painted  on  a black  ground  in 
white  letters,  or  on  a white  ground  in  black  letters,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  back  pannel  or  back  part  of  fuch  carriage,  in 
words  at  full  length,  and  of  a breadth  in  proportion,  and 
the  price  of  which  (repairs  excepted)  fhall  not  have  exceed- 
ed, or  the  value  thereof  fhall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
fum  of  12I.  Iterling.  For  fuch  a carriage  kept  by  any  per- 
fon for  his  own  life,  and  not  for  hire,  the  annual  duty  to  be 
paid  is  il.  4s.  The  exemption  from  all  duties  fpecified  in 
the  forefaid  aft  extends  to  any  cart  kept  to  be  ufed  wholly 
in  hufbandry,  or  in  the  carriage  of  goods  in  the  courfe  of 
trade,  and  whereon  the  name  and  relldence  of  the  owner, 
and  the  words  “ common  itage  cart”  fliall  be  legibly  paint- 
ed ; although  the  owner,  or  his  or  her  fervant,  fliall  occa- 
lionally  ride  therein  or  thereon  when  laden,  or  when  return- 
ing from  any  place  to  which,  or  when  going  to  any  place 
from  which  any  load  fliall  have  been  or  fliall  be  to  be  carried 
ill  fuch  carriage,  or  for  conveying  the  owners  thereof  or 
their  families  to  or  from  any  place  of  divine  worfhip  ou 
Sunday,  or  on  Chriflmas  day,  or  on  Good  Fiiday,  or  on 
any  day,  appointed  for  a public  fail  or  thankfgiving,  or  for 
carrying  perfons  going  to  or  returning  from  the  deftion  of 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

Cart,  in  Artillery.  See  Carriage. 

Cart  hiV,  in  our  Ancient  Cu/loms,  denotes  wood  to  be 
employed  in  making  or  repairing  iiiftnuncnts  of  huf- 
bandry, 
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Cart -ladder,  a kind  of  rail  or  rack,  placed  occafionally  at 
the  head,  fides,  and  tail  of  a cart  to  make  it  hold  a larger 
quantity  of  hay,  draw,  or  other  limilar  bulky  material. 
Rails  of  this  fort  are  framed  and  made  very  ftrong. 

Cart -lodge,  a fmall  out-houfe  for  (heltering  carts  from 
the  weather.  Farmers  (hould  be  very  careful  to  place  their 
carts,  &c.  under  proper  (belter,  when  out  of  ufe,  as  they 
will  lad  much  longer  by  this  means  than  if  left  expofed  in 
the  yard  to  the  effefts  of  the  weather;  for,  as  they  are  thus 
fometimes  wet,  and  fometimes  dry,  they  foon  rot,  and  be- 
come unfit  for  ufe.  The  dud  and  nadinefs  (hould  alfo  be 
conftantly  wafhed  o(F  before  they  are  laid  up  in  thefe  places. 
Thefe  (heds  (hould  always  be  as  clofe  to  the  farm  yards  as 
pofiible,  for  the  fake  of  convenience. 

Cart-ta/t,  a provincial  term  applied  to  the  cart-track, 
or  furrow  made  by  the  wheels  of  the  cart. 

Cart-™//,  the  track  made  by  the  wheels : it  is  the  fame 
with  cart-rake. 

Cart- wright,  a name  applied  to  a perfon  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  make  carts,  waggons,  &c.  generally  called  a wheel- 
wright. 

CART-wa/rr,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland,  which 
runs  into  the  Clyde,  3 miles  N.  of  PaiOey. 

CARTA,  Ital.  literally  means  paper;  but  it  is  ufed  in 
Muftc  for  a folio,  a leaf,  or  page  of  mufical  charafters. 

Carta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Hirca- 
nia,  according  to  Strabo. 

CARTAGO.  See  Carthage. 

Cartago  Nova.  See  Carthagena. 

Cartago,  in  Geography.  See  Carthago. 

CARTAL,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia, 
fituate  on  the  Danube  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Ifmael. 

CARTAMA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada,  feated  on  an  eminence ; 4 leagues  N.W.  of  Ma- 
laga.— Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada, 
6 leagues  S.W.  of  Alhama. 

CARTE,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned  and  labo- 
rious Englifh  hidorian,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Carte,  vicar  of  Clifton  upon  Dunfmoor,  in  Warwickfhire, 
and  born  there,  or  at  lead  baptized  there  by  immerfion, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1686.  In  1698,  foon  after  he  had 
entered  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  matriculated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  he  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  mader  of 
arts  in  1706.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
reader  of  the  abbey-church  at  Bath  ; and  in  confequence  of 
a fermon,  preached  on  the  30th  of  January  1713-14,  and 
vindicating  the  chara&er  of  king  Charles  I.  from  the  afper- 
fions  cad  on  liis  memory  with  regard  to  the  lrifh  rebellion, 
he  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  Mr.  Chandler,  a 
diffenting  minider  at  Bath  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Chandler.  This  controverfy  occafioned  his 
iiril  publication,  entitled  “ The  Iri(h  Maffacre,  fet  in  a 
clear  Light,  See. ;”  which  was  afterwards  inferted  in 
“ Somers’s  Trails.”  On  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  he 
lcrupled  taking  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  and  af- 
ftrmed  a lay  habit.  In  1715  he  was  fufpefted  of  being 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  in  order  to  elude  orders 
that  were  iffued  for  apprehending  him,  he  was  for  fome 
time  concealed  in  the  houfe  of  a clergyman  at  Colefhill.  Whild 
he  afterwards  ailed  as  fecretary  to  bifhop  Atterbury,  he 
incurred  fufpicion  of  being  a party  in  the  confpiracy  attribu- 
ted to  that  prelate,  and  being  charged  with  high-treafon  in 
1722,  a reward  of  iocol.  was  offered  for  feizing  his  perfon. 
He  fortunately  efcaped  to  France,  and  refided  in  that  coun- 
try feveral  years  under  the  name  of  Philips.  At  this  time 
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he  had  accefs  to  many  perfons  of  learning  and  rank,  and 
to  feveral  libraries,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
materials  for  an  intended  Englifh  edition  of  the  hiftory  of 
Thuanus.  His  colleftions  were  purchafed  by  Dr.  Mead, 
andemployedin  Buckley’sfplendideditionofthatwork,  which 
appearedin  1733.  By  theintereftofqueenCarolineheobtained 
permiflion  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  foon  after  en- 
gaged in  his  important  work,  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  life  of 
James  duke  of  Ormonde”  comprifed  in  3 vols.  fol.  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  1733-36.  This  work  contained  ufeful  materials 
with  refpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  particularly 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  of  which  Dr.  Leland  and 
other  writers  have  availed  themfelves ; but  as  it  difplayed 
the  author’s  attachment  to  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
ment, it  raifed  his  reputation  with  the  tory  party.  As  he 
and  thofe  with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  connefted 
difapproved  the  principles  of  Rapin’s  Hiftory  of  England, 
and  thought  it  chargeable  with  many  errors,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  a new  hiftory  ; and  having,  in  1738, 
printed  an  account  of  the  materials  as  well  as  the  encourage- 
ment that  were  neceffary  for  the  completion  of  his  plan,  he 
obtained  fubferiptions,  or  reafon  to  expeft  them,  to  the 
amount  of  600I.  per  annum.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
his  refearches  in  the  libraries  of  Cambridge,  refided  for 
fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  arranging  his  large  collection  of  pamphlets 
and  journals.  In  1744,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  was 
fufpended  on  account  of  apprehenfions  from  the  Pretender, 
Carte  was  again  fufpefted,  and  being  taken  into  cuftody  un- 
derwent an  examination  ; but  as  no  evidence  appeared  againft 
him,  he  was  foon  difeharged.  Deriving  from  this  circum- 
ftance  additional  encouragement  to  profecute  his  hiftory, 
and  a handfome  fubfeription  from  the  city  of  London, 
voted  by  the  common  council,  as  well  as  from  fome  of  the 
London  companies,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  firft  vo- 
lume in  folio,  terminating  with  the  death  of  king  John,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  year  1747  ; but  the  introduction  of 
an  abfurd  (lory  concerning  a man  who  went  from  Somerfet- 
(hire  in  1 7 16  to  Avignon  to  be  touched  by  the  Pretender  for 
the  king’s  evil,  and  who  was  faid  to  have  been  cured, 
evinced  his  credulity  and  want  of  judgment  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  his  hiftory  funk  into  difrepute,  and  the  author  was  dif- 
appointed  with  regard  to  feveral  fubferiptions  which  he  had 
reafon  to  expeCt.  However,  he  perfevered,  and  publilhed  two 
additional  volumes  in  1750  and  1752  ; and  the  fourth,  which 
was  pofthumous,  appeared  in  1755,  and  he  continued  the  hif- 
tory to  1634.  In  this  hiftory,  which  in  point  of  ftyle  is  indiffe- 
rently written,  much  ufeful  information,  procured  by  indefati- 
gablerefearches,isblended withinveterateprejudice.  Mr. Carte 
was  theauthorof  various  other  works,  which  are  chiefly  compi- 
lations, colleftions,  and  tranllations.  The  mod  confiderable  is 
“ A catalogue  of  Gafcon,  Norman,  and  French  Rolls  prefer ved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,”  printed  in  French  at  Paris,  in  two 
vols.  fol.  1743.  He  died  at  Caldecot  houfe,  near  Abingdon 
in  Berklhire,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1754.  His  papers  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  Bodleian  library  ; and  they  have  been  perufed 
by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  alfo  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  who 
availed  himfelf  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hiftory  and 
State  papers.  Mr.  Carte  was  a man  of  ftrong  conftitution, 
indefatigable  in  his  application  to  ftudy,  negligent  with  re- 
gard to  his  outward  appearance,  but  when  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  clofed,  fond  of  fociety,  and  in  converfation  chearful 
and  entertaining.  He  left  a widow,  but  no  children.  Ni- 
chols’s Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.  Biog.  Brit. 

Carte,  in  Fencing,  denotes  a thruft  with  a fword  at  the 
infide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with  the  nails  of  the 
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fword  Rand  upwards.  Low  carte  is  a thrufl  at  the  infide  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  ; the  pofition  of  the  hand  being 
the  fame  as  in  the  former. 

Carte  Blanche , a French  term,  feldom  ufed  but  in  this 
phrafe.  To  give,  or  fend  any  one  the  carte  blanche  ; i.  e.  to 
lend  him  a blank  paper,  figned,  for  him  to  fill  up  with  what 
conditions  he  pleafes.  Much  like  this  is  the  French  blanc 
figne,  a paper  without  writing,  except  a fignature  at  the 
bottom,  given  by  contending  parties  to  arbitrators,  or  com- 
mon friends,  to  fill  up  with  the  conditions  they  judge  rea- 
fonable,  in  order  to  end  the  quarrel. 

Carte  Blanche , in  Military  Language,  is  an  abfolute 
power  or  authority  given  by  a fovereign  to  a general  of  his 
army  to  do  whatever  may  appear  to  him  rnoft  proper  or  ad- 
vifable  without  waiting  for  order  from  his  court  *,  or  it  is 
permiffion  granted  to  a general  to  aft  in  conformity  to  his 
own  will,  his  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  information,  and 
according  to  circum fiances,  without  fpecific  orders  from  his 
chief.  A general  in  confequence  of  fuch  a power  conferred 
on,  and  confidence  repofed  in  him,  may  attack  his  enemy 
in  point  both  of  time  and  manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  without 
having  either  received  a particular  frelh  order,  or  waiting  for 
any. 

In  ancient  times  the  general  of  an  army  had  commonly 
the  power  of  executing,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
his  own  plans  and  defigns.  The  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Carthaginian  generals  had  almofl  always  a carte  blanche. 
But  they  were  anfwerable  to  their  refpeftive  governments 
for  their  want  of  fuccefs,  and  they  rarely  efcaped  punifh- 
ment  as  criminals  when  they  were  unfuccefsful.  And  even 
the  excufing  of  them  from  banifhment  was  a favour,  or  in- 
dulgence, which  was  regarded  as  a mark  of  difgraee  or  dif- 
honour.  In  modern  times  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
neva have  particularly  afforded  examples  of  this  feverity  even 
towards  generals  who  had  gained  many  viftories,  and  had 
rendered  efTential  fervice  to  thofc  Hates ; from  which  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  general  who  accepts  a perfeft 
carte  blanche,  is  at  leal!  imprudent,  if  he  is  not  ambitious. 

The  Ottoman  hiftoryalfo  furnifhes  feveral  inftances  of  ge- 
nerals firangled  on  their  return  from  campaigns  for  having- 
been  unfuccefsful,  or  defeated. 

Seignior  de  Gordes,  governor  of  Picardy,  having  engaged 
at  Guinegale,  without  the  orders  of  the  court,  the  archduke 
Maximilian  of  Auftria,  Louis  XI.  was  fo  vexed  on  being 
informed,  that  though  his  troops  had  at  firll  the  advantage 
in  the  aftion,  they  at  lafl  loft  it  by  betaking  themfelves  to 
pillage,  that  he  determined  his  generals  fhould  afterwards 
undertake  nothing  of  confequence  without  exprefs  orders. 
Since  the  time  of  that  prince,  the  kings  of  France,  who  have 
indeed  been  generally  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
have  not  granted  a carte  blanche  but  very  rarely,  and  only 
to  generals  whofe  valour  and  abilities  have  been  frequently 
tried  and  acknowledged. 

As  mofl  of  our  expeditions  are  carried  on  at  a great 
diftance  from  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  more  neceffary  for 
thofe  generals  who  command  them  to  have  a diferetionary 
power  of  acting,  than  it  is  for  thofe  of  any  other  nation. 
But  none  fhould  be  invefled  with  fuch  authority,  or  entrufl- 
ed  with  the  command  and  management  of  fuch  diflant  expe- 
ditions but  men  of  approved  knowledge,  diferetion,  and 
capacity.  Had  a general  of  talents  been  employed  with  a 
fort  of  carte  blanche  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war,  commonly  called  the  American  rebellion,  he  would 
probably  have  fettled  it  completely  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
months. 

The  king  being  generaliffimo  of  all  his  forces  may  grant  a 
carte  blanche  to  fuch  of  his  generals  as  he  either  knows,  or 


fuppofes  to  pofTefs  great  prudence  and  fuperior  talents.  In 
like  manner  the  general  of  an  army  may  give  a carte  blanche 
to  a general  officer  commanding  a divifion  of  the  fame. 
When  a general  poffeffes  all  the  talents  and  qualifications 
neceffary  for  his  fituation  or  employment,  his  fovereign 
ought  to  confer  on  him  this  power  or  authority  in  order  to 
prevent  the  want  of  it  from  retarding,  embarraffing,  or 
crippling  his  operations.  It  is  neceffary  indeed  that  every 
general  fhould  have  a diferetionary  power  of  afting  to  a cer- 
tain degree.  One  of  the  great  advantages,  which  a king 
capable  of  commanding  his  own  armies  enjoys,  is  that  of 
doing  what  he  choofes,  and  when  he  choofes,  without 
lofing  occalions  and  opportunities  of  afting  by  waiting  for 
orders.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  ufeful  and  advantageous 
for  a fovereign  to  be  prefent  with  his  army,  if  be  even  have 
not  the  talents  neceffary  for  commanding  it.  For  then  or- 
ders are  obtained  promptly  and  expeditioufly.  Intrigue  and 
jealoufy  have  not  time  to  operate  and  produce  their  baneful 
effefts : and  the  general  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  guard 
himfelf  againfl  them. 

In  engagements,  the  commander  of  an  army  ought  to  give 
only  concife  and  general  orders,  leaving  a fort  of  carte 
blanche,  or  diferetionary  power  of  afting  with  all  his  gene- 
rals as  to  matters  of  detail.  For  in  every  aftion  there  is  al- 
moft  an  infinite  number  of  circumflances,  which  neither  the 
commander  himfelf  r.or  the  generals  under  him  can  forefee, 
that  require  hidden  changes  of  difpofition  and  prompt  move- 
ments, which  every  general  fhould  have  it  in  his  power  to 
direft,  and  caufe  to  be  made  without  waiting  for  orders. 

Carte  geographique  of  Argenville,  in  Conchology,  the  map 
cowry,  Cy;> R/Ea  mappa. 

Carte  geographique,  Fannie,  in  Entomology,  the  trivial 
French  name  of  the  European  kind  of  butterfly,  called  by 
Linn,  and  Fabr.  papilio  prorfa. 

CARTE  I A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Rocadillo,  a town  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  Boetica.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  fubfifled  about  its  precife  fituation  ; but  the  refearches 
of  ingenious  geographers  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  it 
was  called  “ Tarteffos”  by  the  Greeks,  though  the  Latins 
transferred  this  name  to  Gades.  Some  authors  have  con- 
founded it  with  “Calpe,”  which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  mountain.  Strabo  fays  that  it  had  been  founded  by 
Hercules,  and  that  it  had  formerly  been  called  “ Heraclea.” 
This  city  fuffered  much  when  Csefar  purfued  the  army  of 
the  fon  of  Pompey,  defeated  at  Munda.  Carteia,  it  is  laid, 
fubfifled  till  the  arrival  of  the  Moors  ; and  the  town,  now 
called  Caftillon,  is  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  Carteia. 

Carteia,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Celtiberia,  called  by  Po- 
lybius Althsea. 

CARTEL,  in  Military  Language,  is  a particular  agree- 
ment, or  convention  between  two  belligerent  powers,  and  has 
commonly  for  its  objects  the  exchange  or  ranfom  of  prifoners, 
and  the  mutual  delivering  up  of  each  others’  deferters  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  under  certain  conditions. 

There  are  alfo  cartels  agreed  on  or  fettled  between  princes 
in  time  of  war,  for  carrying  on  commerce  without  interrup- 
tion, notwithftanding  hoflilities. 

Cartel  originally  fignified  a placard,  or  manifefto  in-  writ- 
ing, polled  in  public  places,  for  the  purpofe  of  notifying, 
or  announcing  its  contents. 

It  comes  from  the  Italian  word  cartello,  or  the  Latin 
word  cartellus,  both  of  which  have  the  fam ; fignification, 
being  diminutives  of  charta,  fignifying  paper. 

The  term  cartel  has  alfo  been  made  uie  of  to  denote  the 
agreement  or  convention  which  contained  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations, that  were  to  be  obferved  by  the  knights,  or  che- 
valiers 
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Takers  who  jou fled  and  combated  at  a tournament,  or  car- 
roufal . 

This  name  is  likewife  {riven  to  the  billet,  or  note  of  chal- 
lenge which  the  perfon  offended  or  infulted  fends  to  the  ag- 
grcffor,  defiring  him  to  meet  him  at  the  place  and  time  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  fatisfaftion,  and  fettle  their  quarrel  by 
lingle  combat. 

This  term  has  alfo  been  often  employed  to  fignifv  a letter 
of  defiance,  or  challenge  to  fiugle  combat.  Such  letters 
were  in  frequent  ufe,  when  under  the  feudal  fyftem  combats 
of  this  nature  were  not  only  praCtifed,  but  were  fanftioned 
and  enjoined  by  princes,  and  even  by  bifhops  and  the  dignified 
clergy  as  the  belt  method  of  fettling  difficult  points  of  law 
and  controverfies  that  could  not  eafily  be  otherwife  deter- 
mined. Such  challenges,  or  letters  ot  defiance,  were  wot  al- 
ways confined  to  fingle  combats.  They  fometimes  extended 
to  fmall  bodies  of  men  of  an  equal  number  on  each  fide,  and 
fometimes  even  to  armies.  Rymer  gives  the  cartel  which 
Edward  III.  fent  to  Philip  de  Valois  challenging  him  to 
fight  him  within  ten  days  before  the  gates  of  Tournay,  ei- 
ther body  to  body,  or  one  hundred  men  to  a hundred  men, 
or  army  to  army. 

Challenges  of  this  nature,  however,  took  place  long  be- 
fore the  exigence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  as  far  back,  in- 
deed as  either  hillory  or  poetry  carries  us.  For  inltances  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in  their  hiftorians. 

Cartel  is  alfo  a term  ufedto  denote  a fhip  commiffioned  in 
time  of  war  for  exchanging  the  prifoners  of  any  two  belli- 
gerent powers,  or  for  carrying  a requell  or  propofal  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  officer  who  commands  her  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  a lingle  gun  only  for  the  purpofe  of  firing 
fignals. 

Cartel  likewife  denotes  a meafure  of  capacity  for  corn  in 
divers  parts  of  France,  varying  in  different  places. 

CARTENAGA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  In- 
dia, placed  by  Ptolemy  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

CARTENNA,  or  Cartensie,  a very  confiderable  city 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarlenfis,  or  the  wtftern  pro- 
vince of  die  kingdom  of  Algiers,  called  Tlemfan,  or  Tre- 
mecen,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cartennus,  to 
the  north-eaft,  and  S.S.W.  of  that  of  the  river  Chinalaph, 
or  Shelliff.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  mention  it.  It  was  a Ro- 
man colony,  and  Auguftus  fettled  in  this  place  the  foldiers 
of  the  fecond  legion.  Its  fituation  correfponds  to  that  of 
Mufty-gannim,  or  Moftagan,  and  alfo  of  Mafagran.  The 
llrength  and  beauty,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  16.)  of 
the  walls  of  Mufty-gannim  to  the  N.W.  may  well  allow  us 
to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  formerly  a portion  of  fome 
Roman  fabrick.  For  both  Mufty-gannim  and  Mafagran 
are  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  water ; they  are  fo  commodi- 
oufly  fituated  with  regard  to  the  fertile  and  extenlive  lawns 
that  are  fpread  far  and  near  behind  them  ; they  enjoy,  be- 
fides,  fuch  a delightful  profpedt  of  the  fea,  and  of  the  rich 
maritime  country  that  lies  in  view,  to  a great  diltance,  on 
each  fide,  that,  without  doubt,  they  were  ftations  too  va- 
luable to  have  been  negledled  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  place  their  Cartenna  in  this  direction  ; and  in  the 
Itinerary  we  have  the  fame  diftance  betwixt  Arfenaria  and 
Cartenna  that  is  found  betwixt  Arzew  and  tliefe  places. 
One  or  other  of  them,  or  both,  might  have  formerly  made 
up  this  colony  : for,  confidering  that  their  fituations  are 
nearly  contiguous,  and  that  the  interjacent  plantations  be- 
long indifferently,  as  perpaps  they  always  did,  to  both  of 
them,  there  is  fome  probability  at  leail  that  they  had  like- 
wife the  fame  intereft,  and  were  accordingly  one  and  the 


fame  community,  under  the  name  Cartenncs,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  plural  by  Ptolemy.  See  Most.agan', 

CARTENNUS,  a river  of  Africa,  which  difeharges  it- 
felf  into  a gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  N.E.  of  the  port 
of  Arfinaria.  It  is  now,  as  Dr.  Shaw  fuggefts,  the  Halrah, 
which  lee. 

CARTER,  in  Geography , a new  county  in  the  Hate  of 
Tenneffee,  in  North  America,  formed  of  a part  of  the  county 
of  Waffiington. 

CARTERET,  John,  earl  Granville,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  ftatefmari,  was  born  in  1690,  and  educated  at 
Weftminfter  fchool  and  Chriftchurch  college,  Oxford,  from 
which  feats  of  learning  he  derived  a great  degree  of  claflical 
knowledge,  and  alfo  high  principles  of  government,  and  a 
fondnefs  for  convivial  pleafures,  which  marked  the  progrefs 
of  his  life.  Upon  being  introduced  into  the  Houle  of  Petrs, 
in  1 7 1 t , he  diilinguifhed  himfclf  as  a zealous  advocate  for 
the  Hanover  fueceffion,  and  was  fucceffively  advanced  by 
king  George  I.  to  ftveral  polls  of  honour.  As  a forcible 
and  eloquent  fpeaker,  he  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  meafures 
of  adminiftration  during  that  reign.  In  1719  he  was  deputed 
as  ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  and  negociated  the  peace  between  that  crown 
and  Denmark,  which  terminated  the  troubles  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ; and  in  1721  he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vigoroufly  defending  the 
boldeft  meafures  of  the  exilling  adminiftration.  Having  ac- 
companied the  king  to  Hanover  in  1723,  he  was,  on  his 
return,  in  the  following  year,  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  compofing  the  difturbances 
in  that  country,  which  had  been  fomented  by  Swift’s  fa- 
mous Drapier’s  letters.  When  Swift  expoftulated  with  him 
for  his  profecution  of  the  printer  of  thofe  letters,  he  replied 
in  a line  of  Virgil,  no  lefs  appropriate  as  an  apology  for 
many  meafures  of  that  reign,  “ Regni  novitas  me  talia  cogit 
moliri,”  i.  e.  The  unconfirmed  ftate  of  the  throne  compels 
me  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  means.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1726,  he  continued  his  firm  fupport  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  acceffion  of  George  II.,  in  1727,  he 
again  occupied  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  and  condudled 
the  affairs  of  government  till  the  year  1730,  in  a manner 
that  conciliated  contending  parties.  On  this  occafion. 
Swift  wrote  an  humorous  vindication  of  his  lordfhip  from 
the  charge  of  favouring  none  but  tories,  high  church-men, 
and  jacobites.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  joined  the 
oppofition  to  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  the  parliamentary 
contell  with  his  miniftry,  adopted  maxims  and  language  very 
different  from  thofe  which  he  had  avowed  and  ufed,  whilit 
he  himfelf  was  a member  of  adminiftration.  Having  at 
length  fucceeded,  in  connection  with  his  coadjutors,  in  pro- 
curing the  difmiffion  of  Walpole  in  1742,  he  became  fecre- 
tary of  ftate,  and  fupported  meafures  iimilar  to  thole  which 
he  had  been  lately  cenfuring.  In  1744,  upon  the  death  of 
his  mother,  he  fucceeded  to  the  titles  of  vifeount  Carteret 
and  earl  Granville.  After  a courfe  of  various  political 
changes,  he  clofed  his  life  the  2d  of  January,  1763,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  Although  lit  pofieffed  diftinguifhed 
talents  and  acquirements,  his  temper  was  fo  ardent  and 
overbearing,  that  he  was  fitter  for  being  the  miniller  of  an 
abfolute  monarch  than  of  a limited  fovereign.  Ambitious, 
and  fond  of  fway,  he  was  neither  mercenary  nor  vindictive  ; 
and  the  elevation  and  fertility  of  his  genius  were  equalled  by 
his  confidence  and  prefumption  ; fo  that  he  is  laid  never  to 
have  doubted.  Learned  himfelf  and  an  encourager  of  lite- 
rature, he  particularly  patronized  Dr.  Taylor,  the  celebrat- 
ed Grecian,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  In  focial  life  he  was  plea- 
fant,  good*humoured,  frank,  and  bacchanalian.  Biog.  Brit. 
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Carteret,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  difeovered  by  captain  Carteret  in  Auguft  1767. 
S.  lat.  8°  26'.  E.  long.  17J40  14'. 

Carteret,  a maritime  county  of  Newbern  diftridl,  in 
the  date  of  North  Carolina,  in  North  America,  on  Core 
and  Pamlico  founds.  It  contains  37  j2  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 713  (laves.  Its  chief  town  is  Beaufort. 

Carteret  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Ireland.  S.  lat.  40  48'  40".  E.  long.  i52°45'  40". 
This  harbour  forms  a fort  of  balm,  where  the  clouds,  load- 
ed with  water,  after  palling  over  the  high  mountains  of  New 
Ireland,  experience  a calm,  which  prevents  the  air  from 
fupporting  them.  To  this  circumftance  are  owing  thofe 
exceffive  rains,  which  render  the  anchoring-place  far  from 
delirable  to  navigators.  Neverthelefs,  this  harbour  furnifhes 
plenty  of  good  water,  which  may  be  procured  with  great 
facility : but  the  wood  obtained  in  this  place  introduces 
into  the  (hips  a prodigious  number  of  (corpions  and  fcolo- 
pendrae,  of  the  fpecies  called  “ fcolopendra  morfitans,” 
which  are  verv  troublefome.  This  harbour  affords  110  re- 
frelhments.  The  tides  take  place  once  a day,  and  rife  only 
about  tlx  feet.  The  thermometer,  obferved  at  noon  in  the 
middle  of  July,  varied  from  190  to  21°;  and  the  barometer 
from  28  inches  1 T73th  line  to  28  inches  iy^th  line.  Voyage 
in  fearch  of  La  Peroufe,  vol.  i. 

Carteret  Point , the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  ifland  of 
Egmont,  in  New  Guernfey.  S.  lat.  io°  42'.  E.  long. 
163°  50'. 

CARTER! A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Alla 
Minor,  near  Smyrna,  according  to  Pliny. 

CARTEROMACO,  or  Carteromachus,  Scipio,  in 
Biography,  a learned  Italian,  whole  proper  name  was  Forti- 
guerra,  was  born  at  Piftoia  in  1467  ; and  having  ftudied  in 
his  native  city  at  a college  founded  by  his  family,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Florence,  where  he  learned  Greek  under  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  having  paffed  fome  years  at  Padua,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  1500,  with  a liberal 
falary,  to  teach  the  Greek  language  to  the  Venetian  youth. 
Upon  an  invitation  to  Rome  by  pope  Julius  II.  he  was  placed 
by  this  pontiff  with  his  nephew,  cardinal  Galeotti  de  la 
Rovere  ; and  upon  the  death  of  this  cardinal,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Alidofio,  who  was  killed  at  Ra- 
venna in  1 5 1 1 . His  next  patron  was  cardinal  John  de  Me- 
dici, afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  ; but  his  rifing  expectations  ' 
were  fuddenly  fruftrated  by  death,  at  the  age  of  46,  in  1513. 
Scipio  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  modefty  and  learning  ; 
and  both  thefe  qualities  are  aferibed  to  him  in  a very  eminent 
degree  by  Erafmus  (Epift.  471.),  who  confulted  him  and 
Marcus  Mufurus  upon  fnch  difficulties  as  occurred  to  him  in 
the  explication  of  Greek  proverbs.  His  principal  works 
are,  “ A Latin  Oration  in  praife  of  Greek  learning,”  Ve- 
nice, 1 504  ; “ A Latin  Tranflation  of  the  Greek  Oration  of 
Anilides  in  praife  of  the  City  of  Rome,”  Venice,  1518; 

« An  Edition  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,”  Rome,  1507;  and 
various  prefaces,  epigrams,  and  letters  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
inferted  in  other  publications.  Gen.  Did.  Tirabofcbi. 

CARTERON,  or  Carterum,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  fituated  on  the  coaff  of  the 
Enxine  fea,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CARTES,  Rene  Des,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  philofo- 
pher,  and  founder  of  a numerous  fed,  called  Cdrtejians,  was 
a native  of  France,  the  defeendant  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, and  born  at  La  Haye  in  Touraine,  on  the  3 iff  of  March 
in  1 596.  As  he  difeovered  in  his  infancy  an  eager  curiofity  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  caufesof  things,  his  father  called 
him  “ the  Philofopher,”  and  placed  him,  at  the  early  age  of 
g years,  under  the.  tuition  of  a relation  in  the  Jefuits’  coliege 


at  La  Flecbe,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  ki 
the  learned  languages  and  polite  literature,  and  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  feveral  perfons,  who  afterwards 
became  eminent  in  the  republic  of  letters,  particularly  with 
Merfenne.  After  fpending  5 years  in  the  diligent  lludy  of 
languages,  and  in  reading  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and 
hiftorians,  he  direded  his  attention  to  mathematics,  logic, 
and  morals ; but  difapproving  the  mode  in  which  thefe 
fciences,  and  more  efpecially  the  two  latter,  had  beeu  ufually 
taught,  he  formed  a plan  of  iludy  for  himfelf,  and  (ketched 
out  a concife  fyffem  of  rules  or  canons  of  reafoning,  in  which 
he  followed  the  ffrid  method  of  the  geometricians.  Diffatis- 
fied,  however,  with  the  courfe  of  iludy  which  he  was  pur- 
fuing,  he  left  the  college  at  the  clofe  of  8 years,  and  returned 
to  his  parent,  lamenting  that  he  had  derived  no  other  benefit 
from  his  pall  application  than  a fuller  convidion  that  he  had 
hitherto  known  nothing  with  perfed  clearnefs  and  certainty. 
He  therefore  determined  to  throw  afide  his  books,  and  to 
feek  knowledge  in  the  ftudy  of  himfelf  and  of  the  great  vo- 
lume of  nature.  Having  ipent  fome  time  in  the  city  of 
Rennes,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  learning  to  ride  and 
fence,  and  other  exercifes  preparatory  to  a military  life,  he 
propofed  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  a foldier ; but 
bis  conftitution  being  feeble  and  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  this 
kind  of  life,  his  father  fent  him  to  Paris  in  1613,  and  con- 
fiding in  his  diferetion,  left  him  to  his  own  uncontrolled  di- 
redion.  Here  the  love  of  pleafure  and  a propenfity  to 
gaming  would  probably  have  wholly  diverted  his  attention 
from  the  purfuits  of  literature,  if  he  had  not  fortunately  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Merfenne,  and  other  learned 
perfons,  who  reclaimed  him  from  the  frivolity  and  folly  to 
which  his  time  was  devoted,  and  engaged  him  to  renew  his 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  which  he  profecuted 
in  retirement  for  the  fpace  of  about  2 years.  But  Hill  un- 
fteady  in  his  purpofe,  and  diffatisfied  with  the  refult  of  his 
fpeculations,  he  again  laid  afide  his  books,  and  determined 
to  embark  in  the  military  profeffion,  under  a notion  that  he 
fhould  thus  enjoy  favourable  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Accordingly  he  departed  jfor 
Holland  in  j6t6,  and  entered  himfelf  as  a volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  army.  Whilft  he  regularly  performed  his  military 
duty,  he  fpent  his  intervals  of  leifure  in  ftudy  ; and  during 
the  encampment  of  the  army  at  Breda,  he  folved  a problem 
in  mathematics  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  Beekman,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  and  he  a!fo 
wrote  a treatife  on  muftc,  which  was  printed  at  Utrecht  in 
1650,  4to.,  and  at  Amfterdam  in  1656,  4to.,  under  the  title 
of  “ Compendium  Muficae,”  of  which  an  Englilh  tranf- 
lation was  publifned  at  London  in  1653.  During  his  ftay 
at  Breda,  he  alfo  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works, 
and  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a philofophical  differtation,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  brutes  are  automata,  or 
mere  machines.  See  Brutes.  In  1619  he  quitted  the 
Dutch  fervice,  and  entered  as  a volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  Whilft  he  remained  in  winter-quarters,  he 
had  many  intervals  of  folitary  leifure,  which  he  employed  in 
a courfe  of  meditation  upon  important  fubjedls  ; and  as  he  was 
ftill  perplexed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  he  had  recourfe  for 
fatisfadlion  to  the  Roficrucians,  who  boafted  of  divine  infpi. 
ration  ; but  failing  to  find  any  one  who  could  unfold  to  him 
the  myfteries  of  this  fed!,  he  returned  from  his  fhort  excur- 
iion  into  the  regions  of  enthufiafm  to  the  humble  path  of 
rational  inquiry,  and  preferring  the  foeiety  of  learned  men 
to  that  of  his  military  comrades,  he  appeared  more  like  a phi- 
lofopher than  a foldier.  Having  been  prefent  at  feveral 
fieges,  and  having,  in  1621,  made  the  campaign  in  Hungary, 
under  the  count  de  Bucquoy,  who  was  killed  that  year,  he 
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abandoned  the  military  profefflon  ; and  after  a tour  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  he  returned,  in  1622,  to  his 
own  country,  with  no  other  profit  from  his  travels,  ashehim- 
felf  confeffes,  than  that  they  had  freed  him  from  many  pre- 
judices, and  rendered  his  mind  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
truth.  Some  time  after  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Paris, 
where  he  cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Roficrucian,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  with  a 
view  of  difcovering  general  principles  of  relation,  meafure, 
and  proDortion,  applicable  to  all  fubjedls,  by  means  of  which 
truth  might  be  inveftigated  with  certainty,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge  enlarged.  But  not  iucceeding  to  his 
wilhes,  he  tin  ned  his  attention  to  ethical  inquiries,  and  at- 
tempted to  raife  a fuperftrufture  of  morals  on  the  foundation 
of  natural  fcience ; being  of  opinion,  that  the  bell  means 
of  difcovering  the  true  principles  and  rules  of  a&ion,  is  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
around  11s.  This  inveftigation  in  courfe  of  time  produced 
his  treatife  f{  On  the  Paffions,”  or  “ Traite  desPaffions  de 
l’Ame,”  written  in  1646  for  the  ufe  of  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia,  and  printed  feveral  times  in  i2mo.  viz.  in 
1650  at  Amfterdam,  in  1651  at  Rouen,  and  in  1664  and 
1679  at  Paris.  A Latin  tranflation  of  it  was  publilhed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1656  and  1664  in  qto.  From  the  phyfical 
nature  of  the  pafiions  he  deduces  his  principles  of  morals  ,* 
and  his  doftrine  on  this  fubjeft  is  as  follows  : “ Whatever 
happens,  is  called  paffion,  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjedl  to 
which  it  happens  ; and  adtion,  with  refpedl  to  that  which 
caufes  it  to  happen.  Nothing  adls  upon  the  mind  more 
immediately,  than  the  body  to  which  it  is  joined  ; whence 
what  is  paffion  in  the  mind,  is  adlion  in  the  body.  Heat, 
and  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  proceed  from  the  body,  and 
thoughts  from  the  mind  ; but  the  mind  cannot  give  motion 
and  heat  to  the  body.  The  more  vivid  and  fubtle  parts  of 
the  blood,  which  heat  rarifies  in  the  heart,  are  inceffantly 
entering  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  form  animal 
fpirits,  which  are  in  the  brain  feparated  from  other  lefs 
fubtle  parts  of  the' blood.  Thefe  animal  fpirits,  which  are 
corporeal,  excited  as  by  the  foul  itfelf,  fo  alfo  by  the  action 
of  external  objedts  upon  the  fenfes,  are  the  immediate  caufe 
of  all  the  original  motions  of  the  body.  Whence  all  the 
limbs  may  be  moved  by  means  of  the  objedts  of  fenfe,  and 
the  animal  fpirits,  without  any  adtion  of  the  foul.  Nothing 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  foul  but  thoughts  : and  thefe  are  of 
two  kinds  ; adlive,  or  volition,  including  delire  and  averlion  ; 
and  paffive,  including  intelligence,  perception,  and  feeling,  or 
paffion. 

“ The  foul  is  united  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  its 
chief  fundtions  are  exercifed  in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain, 
where  it  receives  notice  of  the  impreffions  made  upon  the 
fenfes,  and  whence  it  fends  forth  animal  fpirits  through  the 
nerves,  which  put  the  mufcles  into  motion.  The  pafiions 
are  feelings  of  the  foul,  produced  and  continued  by  the  adtion 
of  the  animal  fpirits ; the  chief  effedt  of  the  pafiions  is,  to 
excite  the  foul  to  volition.  All  volition  is  in  its  nature 
free,  and  confifts  in  caufing  the  gland,  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  to  move  in  that  manner  which  is  moll 
luitable  to  produce  an  effedt  correfponding  to  the  volition. 
Judgment  comprehends  not  only  the  perception  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  but  the  afferit  of  the  will,  and  it  is  from  the 
abide  of  its  natural  liberty  of  afienting  or  not  afienting  to  a 
propolition  that  error  fprings.  The  foul,  in  the  adt  of  re- 
colledtion,  exercifes  a volition  by  means  of  which  the  pineal 
gland  inclines  itfelf  fuccefiively  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
impels  the  animal  fpirits  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  till 
that  part  is  found  upon  which  the  objedt  which  we  wilh  to 
recolledt  has  left  traces. 


“ The  foul  of  man,  which  is  one,  is  both  fenfitive  and 
rational ; and  the  conflidt  between  its  inferior  and  fuperior 
parts  is  nothing  elfe  but  a ftruggle  between  tfie  motions 
which  the  body,  by  means  of  its  animal  fpirits,  and  the  foul, 
by  its  own  volition,  are  at  the  fame  time  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite in  the  pineal  gland.  By  the  refult  of  this  conteft,  every 
one  may  judge  of  the  ftrengthor  weaknefs  of  his  foul.  The 
foul  acquires  the  dominion  over  the  body  by  means  of  firfn 
and  clear  decifions  concerning  good  and  evil,  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  truth,  which  it  determines  to  follow 
without  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  feduced  by  prefent  palfion. 
The  pafiions  belong  to  the  body,  and  are  to  be  impnted  to 
the  foul  only  as  it  is  united  to  the  body.  Their  ufe  is,  to 
excite  the  mind  to  exert  thofe  volitions  which  are  neceffary 
to  the  prefervation  or  perfedlion  of  the  body,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  good.  All  the  pafiions 
are  ufeful,  and  only  become  injurious  by  excels.  The  general 
remedy  againft  the  excefs  of  the  pafiions  is,  to  coniider  all 
the  appearances  which  they  prefent  to  the  imagination  as 
deceitful,  and  to  poftpone  volition  and  adlion  till  the  com- 
motion which  they  have  excited  in  the  blood  is  appealed,  or 
where  immediate  adlion  is  neceffary,  to  follow  reafon  in  oppo- 
fition  to  paffion.  Since  nothing  beyond  our  own  thoughts 
is  abfolutely  in  our  own  power,  it  is  wifer  to  endeavour  to 
fubdue  ourfelves  than  fortune,  and  to  change  our  own  defires 
than  the  order  of  the  world.” 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion.  Des  Cartes  having 
been  employed  for  fome  time  in  the  ftudies  above  recited,  he 
left  Paris,  and  took  a journey  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  about 
2 years,  converfing  with  eminent  mathematicians  and  philo- 
fophers,  and  informing  himfelf  concerning  various  objedls  in 
natural  hiftory.  After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  his 
ftudies  fo  much  interrupted,  and  his  mind  remained  in  fo 
fceptical  a ftate,  that  he  was  unable  to  purfue  any  regular 
plan  of  life  ; and,  therefore,  in  1629,  he  determined  to  with- 
draw to  fome  more  retired  fituation,  where,  without  the  in- 
trufion  of  vifitors,  he  might  have  leifure  to  complete  his  grand 
defign  of  forming  a new  fyftem  of  philofophy.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  interference  on  the  part  of  his  friends  from  divert- 
ing him  from  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  he  left  Paris 
without  communicating  his  intention  to  any  ; and  none,  ex- 
cept his  friend  Merfenne,  knew  for  fome  time  the  place  of 
his  retirement.  Having  tranfiently  vifited  feveral  towns  of 
Holland,  he  at  laft  fixed  upon  Egmond,  a pleafant  village 
near  Franeker  in  Friefiand,  as  the  place  of  his  ftated  refi- 
dence. Hete  he  profecuted  his  philofophical  labours,  and 
enjoyed  the  fatisfadlion  of  obferving  how  much  they  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world.  In  this  ftate  of  retire- 
ment, he  employed  himfelf  in  inveftigating  a proof  from  rea- 
fon, independent  of  revelation,  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
religion,  viz.  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  alfo  in  other  important  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tions.  The  refult  of  thefe  fpeculations  afterwards  appeared 
in  his  treatife  entitled  “ Meditationes  de  prima  Philofophia, 
& c.”  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1641,  8vo. ; a fecond  edition 
was  printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  1642,  i2mo.  Another  edition 
was  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  17 19,  8vo.  A French  tranf- 
lation was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1647,  4to.  ; a fecond  edition 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1661,  4to. ; but  the  belt  is  the  third 
edition,  divided  into  articles,  with  fummaries,  by  R.  F.  i.e. 
Rene  Fede,  doftor  of  phyfic  of  the  faculty  of  Angers,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  1673,  4to.  Whilft  DesCartes  remained 
in  Friefiand,  he  purfued  the  phyiical  inquiries  which  he  had 
begun  in  France ; and  thefe  refearches  gave  occafion  to  his 
“ Difcourfe  on  Meteors,”  which  he  publilhed  fome  years 
after.  After  his  removal  to  Amfterdam,  he  diredled  his 
fedulous  attention  to  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemiftry ; 
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and  lie  fpent  a whole  winter  in  difledling  animal  bodies,  and 
in  chemical  operations.  About  the  year  1630  or  1631,  lie 
rnad-e  a fliort  tour  to  England  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  he  employed  himfelf  in  obfervatior.s  on  the  variation 
of  the  compafs.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1633  removed 
to  De  venter,  where  he  completed  feveral  works  which  were 
left  unfiuifhed,  and  refuming  his  ftudies  in  aftronomy,  in 
the  fummer  following  he  finifhed  his  “ Treatife  of  the 
World,”  which  contained  an  abridgment  of  his  natural  phi- 
lofc  >h.v  ; but  when  he  heard  in  what  manner  Galileo  had 
been  treated  by  the  court  ofinquifition,  he  was  deterred  from 
publilhing  it,  and  concealed  his  opinion  concerning  the  true 
fyflem  of  the  world.  A11  abridgment  of  this  treatife  was 
publifbtd  at  Paris  in  1664,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  “ Le 
Monde  des  Cartes,  &c.”and  a correft  edition  of  it  in  1677, 
4to.  at  the  end  of  Des  Cartes’s  “ Trait e de  l’Homme.” 
It  is  printed  in  Latin  in  his  “ Opera  Pofthuma.”  The  te- 
nets of  DesCartes  made  their  firft  appearance  in  the  fchools 
at  Deventer  in  16,33,  "here  they  were  introduced  by  the 
profeflor  of  philofophy,  Henry  Rener,  a learned  man,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Gaifendi.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  Antllerdam,  and  foon  after  took  a journey  into 
Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.  In  1635  *ie 
went  to  Leewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  till  the 
year  1637,  and  wrote  his  “ Treatife  of  Mechanics,”  pub- 
lifhed  in  Latin  in  his  “ Opera  Pofthuma.”  In  the  fame 
year  he  pubbfhed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  “ Method,” 
“ Dioptrics,”  “ Meteors,”  and  “ Geometry.”  Thefe 
were  printed  in  French  at  Leyden  in  4to.  and  ptiblifhed  at 
bi  ll  without  his  name.  The  three  firft  were  tranflated  fome 
years  after  into  Latin  by  Curctlloeus,  which  tranflation  was 
revifed  by  Des  Cartes  ; and  they  were  publifhed  under  this 
title,  “ Renati  Des  Cartes  Specimina  Pliilofophiae,  &c.” 
Amft.  1644,  4to.  and  1656,  4to.  Van  Schooten,  profeflor 
of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  afterwards  tranflated  his  “ Geo- 
metry” into  Latin,  adding  his  own  commentaries  and  the 
notes  of  Mouf.  de  Beaune.  This  tranflation,  entitled  “ Re- 
nati Des  Cartes  Geometria,  See.”  was  publifhed  at  Leyden 
in  1649,  4to.  and  with  the  “Compendium  Muficae”  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  in  1693,  4to. 

In  his  treatife  of  “ Method,”  Des  Cartes  lays  down  the 
following  rules  for  the  difeovery  of  truth,  which  are  derived 
from  the  pradlice  of  geometricians.  Nothing  is  ever  to  be 
admitted  as  true,  which  is  not  certainly  and  evidently  known 
•to  be  fo  ; that  is,  in  judging  of  truth  all  prejudice  and  pre- 
cipitancy are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  more  is  to 
be  admitted  in  the  conclufion,  than  what  appears  to  the  tin- 
derftanding  fo  diftinftly  and  clearly,  that  it  cannot  pcflibly 
be  doubted.  Difficulties  muft  be  accurately  examined,  and 
divided  into  fo  many  parts,  as  may  be  moil  convenient  for 
their  eafy  folution.  In  proving  any  truth,  the  ideas  are  al- 
ways to  be  brought  forward  in  a certain  order,  beginning 
from  things  the  moll  Ample  and  moll  eafily  known,  and  ad- 
vancing, by  regular  Heps,  to  tliofe  which  are  more  complex 
and  difficult . All  the  parts  of  a demonftration  fhould  be  fo 
diftincll"  numbered,  that  the  relation  of  each  to  the  whole 
may  be  clearly  feen,  and  that  it  may  be  certainly  knowi)-tbat 
nothing  is  omitted.  ' 

When  the  fpecimen  of  liis  philofophy  in  the  above-men- 
tioned four  treatifes  appeared,  the  number  of  his  followers  and 
admirers  jncreafed  ; and  his  new  dodlrine  had  alfo  many  op- 
ponents. At  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  and  in  other 
Dutch  fchools,  the  -Cartefian  doflrines  were  zealonfly 
cipoufed  by  many  learned  men  ; while  feveral  theologians, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  innovation,  ftrenuotifly  oppofed  them, 
and  even  attempted  to  fubjecl  their  author  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Cartefian  doftrine 
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gained  fucli  a degree  of  credit,  that  ftr  Charles  Cavendish, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  invited  Des  Cartes  to  fettle 
in  England  ; nor  did  he  appear  difinclined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, when  he  was  aflured  that  the  king  was  a Catholic 
in  his  heart.  Charles  I.  indeed  gave  him  re  ifon  to  expe£l  a 
liberal  appointment  ; but  the  civil  war  fruftrated  thisdefign, 
and  Des  Cartes  remained  in  Holland.  In  his  native  country 
his  dodlrine  was  at  firft  well  received  ; but  a ftrong  party 
among  the  Jefuits  combined  againft  it  ; and  a violent  con- 
tefl  was  long  kept  up  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Cartefians. 
In  the  courfe  of  thefe  difputes,  Des  Cartes  himfelf  ap- 
peared earneftly  defirous  of  becoming  the  father  of  a fed!, 
and  difeovered  more  jealoufy  and  ambition  than  became  a 
philofopher. 

1 n 1 641,  Des  Cartes  was  invited  to  France  by  Lewis  XI 1 1 
upon  very  honourable  conditions  ; but  no  propofal  could  in- 
duce him  to  quit  his  retirement.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
during  his  refidence  in  Holland,  he  made  three  vifits  to  his 
native  country,  viz.  in  1643,  1647,  and  164S,  and  that  he 
was  amufed  with  the  promife  of  an  annual  penfion  of  3000 
livres,  which  he  never  received.  Having,  in  1641,  publifhed 
his  “ Meditations,”  which  occalioned  a controverfy  with 
Voet,  redlor  of  the  nniverfity  of  Utrecht,  he  afterwards 
vifited  France,  where  he  found  the  edition  of  his  “ Princi- 
ples,” and  the  Latin  tranflation  of  his  eflays  finifhed,  and 
the  copies  fent  from  Holland.  His  “ Principles”  were  de- 
dicated to  his  illnllrious  difciple,  Elizabeth,  princefs  palatine 
daughter  of  prince  Frederic  V.  eledlor  palatine,  and  king 
of  Bohemia.  The  edition  of  his  “ Principles”  was  printed 
at  Amflerdam,  by  Elzevir,  in  1644,  4to-  under  the  title  of 
“ Principia.  Philofophiae  ;”  and  a French  tranflation,  by 
the  abbe  Picot,  revifed  by  himfelf,  was  publifhed  at  Paris 
in  1647,  i6ji,  1658,  4to.  An  Englifh  tranflation,  with 
remarks,  was  printed  at  London  in  1653,  4to.  This  work 
is  divided  into  four  parts  ; the  JirJl  contains  the  principles  of 
human  knowledge  ; the  fecond  treats  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  principles  of  natural  things,  the  properties  of  bodies, 
fpace,  motion,  &c.  ; the  third  contains  a particular  explica- 
tion of  the  fyflem  of  the  world,  and  more  efpecially  of  the 
heavens  and  celeflial  bodies  ; and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  earth. 
In  1647, Des  Cartes  applied  again  to  anatomy , though  he  was 
fomevvhat  diverted  from  this  ftudy  by  the  problem  concern- 
ing the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  was  then  agitated, 
and  which  he  declared  impoflible  to  be  folved.  During  the 
winter  of  this  year  he  compofed  a fmall  trail  againft  Gaf- 
fendi’s  “ Inilitutes,”  and  another  “ On  the  Nature  of  the 
Paflions.”  About  the  fame  time  he  had  a difpute  with 
Roberval  concerning  vibrations,  and  he  carried  on  a corre- 
fpondence  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth  upon  moral  philofophy. 
In  the  year  1647,  he  was  appealed  to  as  an  umpire  in  a dif- 
pnte  between  Chriilina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut, 
the  French  refident  in  that  kingdom.  The  queflion  in 
debate  was  this  : “ When  a man  carries  love  or  hatred  to 
excels,  which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  word  ?”  On 
this  occafion  he  drew  up  the  Diflertation  upon  Love,  that 
is  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  letters,  which  proved 
highly  fatlsfafton  to  the  queen  ; though  fhe  objedled  to 
one  paffage,  which  feemed  to  intimate  that  the  world  was 
not  finite.  This  learned  princefs,  having,  by  M.  Chanut, 
defired  his  opinion  of  the  fovereign  good,  was  fo  much 
pieafedvvith  his  anfwer  at\d  with  his  treatife  on  the  pafiions, 
which  he  fent  her,  that  fhe  exprefl'ed  a wifh  to  be  inftrudled 
by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  philofophy,  and  invited  him 
to  Sweden.  Des  Cartes,  notwithftanding  the  apprehended 
injury  that  might  attend  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  October, 
164S,  The  queen  received  him  with  refpedl,  engaged  him 
4 Q_  to 
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to  give  her  inftru&ion  every  morning  at  5 o’clock,  and 
defired  him  to  revife  and  digelt  all  his  unpubliFhcd 
writings,  and  to  draw  up  From  them  a complete  bodv  of 
philofophy.  The  moll  confiderable  of  them  were  pnblifhed 
after  his  death.  The  French  edition  of  his  works,  pubhfl.ee* 
a:  Paris,  comprehends  volumes  in  t2mo.  and  their  con- 
tents are  as  follow;  viz.  “ Lettres  de  M.  Des  Cartes,  on 
1’ou  a joint  le  Latin  de  plufieurs  lettres,  qui  n’avoient  ete 
imprimees  qu’en  Francois,  avec  une  tradudtion  Franpois  de 
celles,  qui  n’avoieut  jufqu’a  prefent  paru  qu’en  Latin,” 
jji 4,  6 volumes.  Les  Meditations  metaphy fiques  tou- 
cliant  la  premiere  philofophie,”  1724,  2 vols.  “ Difcours 
de  la  Methode,  pour  bien  couduire  fa  raifon,  et  chercher  la 
verite  dans  les  fciences.  Plus  la  dioptriqne,  les  meteores,  la 
mechaniqtfc,  et  la  mufique,”  1724,  2 vo!s.  “ Les  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Philofophie,”  1724,  1 volume.  “ Les  Paflions 
de  l’Ame.  Le  Monde,  on  traite  de  la  lumiere.  Edition 
augmentee  d’un  difcours  fur  le  mouvement  local  et  fur  la 
hevre,  fur  les  principes  du  meme  auteur,”  1728,  x volume. 
“ L’ Homme  de  Rene  Des  Cartes,  et  la  formation  du  foetus  ; 
avec  les  remarques  de  Louis  de  la  Forge,”  1722,  1 volume. 

Queen  Chrillina  earneitly  folicited  this  eminent  philofopher 
to  remain  in  her  kingdom,  and  to  affift  her  in  eftablilhing 
an  academy  of  fciences ; and  with  this  view  propofed  to 
allow  him  a revenue  of  4000  crowns  a year,  with  an  eftate 
which  fhould  defeend  to  his  heirs  and  afiigns  for  ever. 
But  Des  Cartes  had  not  been  more  than  four  months  in 
Sweden,  when  a cold,  which  he  caught  in  his  early  vifits  to 
the  queen,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which 
foon  terminated  his  life,  on  the  1 ith  of  February,  1670,  in 
the  54th  year  of  his  age.  The  queen  is  faid  to  have  lamented 
his  deatli  with  tears.  His  remains  were  interred,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  French  ambaffaflor,  in  the  cemetery  for 
foreigners,  and  a long  hiftorical  eulogium  inferibed  on  his 
tomb.  Seventeen  years  afterwards  his  bones  were  carried 
from  Sweden  to  France,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont,  where  a magnificent 
monument,  with  his  bud  in  buffo-relievo,  and  an  appropriate 
infeription,  is  eredted  to  his  memory. 

Des  Cartes,  as  his  various  writings  amply  teflify,  pofTefll-d 
an  accurate  and  penetrating  judgment,  a fertile  invention, 
and  a mind  fuperior  to  prejudice  ; qualities  which,  united 
with  an  eaily  acquaintance  with  ancient  learning,  and  inde- 
fatigable iaduilry  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  might  feem 
to  promife  no  inconfiderable  fliare  of  fuccefs  in  the  great 
defign  of  reforming  and  improving  philofophy.  He  would 
have  been  more  fuccefsful  if  he  had  been  lefs  defirous  of 
applying  mathematical  principles  and  reafor.ings  to  fubjedts 
which  do  not  admit  of  them  ; if  he  had  fet  lefs  value  upon 
mere  conjedfures  ; and  if  he  had  been  lefs  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  founding  a new  fedl  in  philofophy.  See  the 
next  article.  We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  additional  tellimo- 
nies  to.  his  character.  M.  Baillet,  in  his  account  of  his  life, 
&c.  highly  commends  him  for  his  contempt  ot  wealth  and 
fame,  his  love  of  truth,  his  modelly,  difintereftednefs,  mode- 
ration, p ety,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  “ Opnfcula,”  tells  us,  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a real  philo- 
fopher, and  one  who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  affiftances 
to  that  part  of  philofophy  which  relates  to  matter  and  mo- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  no  other  had  done  ; that  is,  a great 
/kill  in  mathematics,  a mind  habituated  both  by  nature  and 
eullom  to  profound  meditation,  a judgment  exempt  from 
all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and  furniFhed  with  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  certain  and  feledt  experiments,  a great 
deal  of  leifure,  entirely  difengaged  by  his  own  choice  from 
the  reading  of  ufelefs  books,  and  the  avocations  of  life,  with 


an  incomparable  acutencfs  of  wit,  and  an  excellent  talent  of 
thinking  clearly  and  diftindlly,  and  exprefling  his  thoughts 
with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.  Dr.  Halley  (fee  Wotton’s 
Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning),  fays,  ” as 
to  Dioptrics,  though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refrac- 
tion, as  a natural  effeft  of  trar.fparent  media;  yet  Des 
Cartes  was  the  firll  who,  in  this  age,  has  difeovered  the  laws 
of  refraftion,  and  brought  dioptrics  into  a fcience.”  Wotton 
(ubi  fupra),  though  he  degrades  him  in  comparifon  with  lord 
Bacon,  whom  he  foan  fucceeded,  and  cenfures  him  for  too 
precipitately  drawing  conclufions  without  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  previous  experiments,  obferves  neverthelefs,  that  “ to 
a vaft  genius  he  joined  an  exquifite  fkill  in  geometry,  fo  that 
he  wrought  upon  intelligible  principles  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  though  he  very  often  failed  in  one  part  of  his  end, 
namely,  a right  explication  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  i. 
yet,  by  marrying  geometry  and  phyfics  together,  he  put  the 
world  in  hopes  of  a mafeuline  offspring  in  procefs  of  time, 
though  the  firft  produdlions  Fhould  prove  abortive.”  Dr. 
Keil,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Examination  of  Burnet’s 
Theory  of  the  Earth,”  animadverting  on  Wotton’s  reflec- 
tions, &c.  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  apply- 
ing geometry  and  obfervations  to  natural  philofophy,  that 
his  whole  fyftem  is  but  one  continued  blunder  on  account  of 
bis  negligence  in  that  point  ; which  he  could  eafily  prove 
by  Fhewing,  that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  the 
wholcfyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe ; and  that  firlfaac 
Newton  has  Fhewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies, 
which  fwim  in  a vortex,  muff  be  direflly  as  the  fquares  of  their 
diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  obfervations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the  fun, 
obferve  quite  another  law  ; for  the  fquares  of  their  periodi- 
cal times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  dillances  ; and, 
therefore,  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  they 
neceffaftly  muff,  if  they  fwim  in  a vortex,  it  is  a demonftra« 
tion  that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are  car- 
ried round  the  fun  : — with  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Mr.  Baker,  corifidering  the  natural  philofophy  otDes  Cartes, 
obferves,  that,  “ though  it  would  be  very  unjuft  to  charge 
Des  Cartes  with  the  denial  of  a God,  who  is  fuppofed  by 
him  to  have  created  matter,  and  to  have  impreffed  the  firft 
motion  upon  it,  yet  he  is  blameable,  that  after  the  firft  motion, 
is  imprefled,  and  the  wheels  fet  a going,  he  leaves  his  vaft 
machine  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  and  fuppofes  that  all 
things  may  be  thertby  produced  without  any  further  extra- 
ordinary afliftance  from  the  firft  impreffor.  The  fuppofition 
is  impious,  and,  as  he  Rates  it,  deftrudtive  of  itfelf ; for,  not 
to  deny  him  his  laws  of  motion,  moll  of  which  have  been 
evidently  Fhewn  to  be  falfe,  and  confequently  fo  muff  all  be 
that  is  built  upon  them,  his  notion  of  matter  is  inconfiftent 
with  any  motion  at  all ; for,  as  fpace  and  matter  are  with  him 
the  fame,  upon  this  fuppofition  there  can  be  no  motion  in  a 
plenum .”  Dr.  Keil  condemns  Des  Cartes  for  encouraging 
the  prefumptuous  pride  of  the  modern  philofophers ; who 
think  they  underlland  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  are 
able  to  give  a good  account  of  them.  Mr.  Leibnitz,  whilft 
he  acknowledges  that  Des  Cartes  was  a very  learned  man, 
and  had  read  more  than  his  followers  imagine,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  thofe,  who  has  added  moll  to  the  difeoveries  of 
their  predeceffors,  obferves,  that  thofe  who  reft  entirely 
in  him,  are  much  miftaken  in  their  conduit;  and  this,  he 
fays,  is  true,  even  with  regard  to  geometry  itfelf.  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  correft  fome  errors 
with  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  but  that  his  prefumption 
and  contemptuous  manner  of  writing,  together  with  the 
obfeurity  of  his  ftyle,  and  his  confufion,  and  fevere  treatment 
of  others,  are  very  difagreeable.  Voltaire,  in  his  “ Letters 
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concerning  tlie  Englifh  Nation,”  (Lett.  14.)  obferves,  that 
nature  had  favoured  Des  Cartes  with  a ftrong  and  clear 
imagination,  whence  he  became  a very  Angular  perfotr  both  in 
private  life,  and  in  his  manner  of  reafoning.  This  imagina- 
tion could  not  conceal  itfclf  even  in  his  philofophica!  writings, 
which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  brilliant  and  in- 
genious metaphors.  Nature,  fays  he,  had  almoft  made  him 
a poet ; and,  indeed,  he  wrote  a piece  of  poetry  for  the 
amufement  of  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  which,  however, 
was  fupprefftd  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended, 
continues  he,  the  limits  of  geometry  as  far  beyond  the  place 
where  he  found  them,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  did  after  him  ; 
and  firll  taught  the  method  of  exprefiing  curves  by  equations. 
He  alfo  applied  this  geometrical  and  inventive  genius  to 
dioptrics,  which,  when  treated  by  him,  became  a new  art ; 
and  if  he  was  miflaken  in  fome  things,  it  was  becaufe  a man, 
who  difeovers  a new  traft  of  land,  cannot  at  once  know  all 
the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe  who  come  after  him  and 
make  thefe  lands  fruitful,  are  at  lead  obliged  to  him  for  the 
difeovery.  Voltaire,  however,  acknowledges,  that  there  are 
innumerable  errors  in  the  red  of  Des  Cartes’s  works;  and 
then  adds,  that  geometry  was  a guide  which  he  himfelf  had 
in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which  would  have  fafely  con- 
ducted him  through  the  fevtral  paths  of  philofophy  ; but 
that  at  lad  be  abandoned  this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into 
the  humour  of  framing  hypothecs  ; and  then  philofophy 
was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  romance,  fir.  only  to  amufe 
the  ignorant.  After  other  appropriate  remarks,  he  con- 
cludes with  thefe  obfervations : “ He  dedroyed  all  the 

abfurd  chimseras  with  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for 
2000  years.  He  taught  his  cotemporaries  how  to  reafon, 
and  enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againd  him- 
felf. If  Des  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  be  how- 
ever did  great  fervice  in  crying  down  that  of  a bafe  alloy.” 
Lather  Rapin,  in  his  “ Reflexions  de  Phyfique,”  after  ob- 
ferving  that  Des  Cartes’s  principles  of  motion,  figure,  and 
extenfion,  are  almod  the  very  fame  with  thole  of  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus,  tells  us,  that  father  Merfenne  men- 
tioned in  an  affetnbly  of  learned  men,  that  Des  Cartes,  who 
had  gained  great  reputation  by  his  geometry,  was  preparing 
a fyltem  of  natural  philofophy,  in  which  be  admitted  a 
vacuum  ; but  the  notion  was  ridiculed  by  Roberval  and  fome 
others  ; upon  which  Merfenne  wrote  to  him,  that  a vacuum 
was  not  then  in  falhion  at  Paris,  which  induced  Des  Cartes 
to  change  his  fcheme,  in  complaifance  to  the  natural  philo*- 
fophers,  u'hom  he  dudied  to  pieafe,  and  admit  the  plenum 
of  Leucippus  ; “ fo  that,”  fays  father  Rapin,  “ the  exclu- 
sion of  a vacuum  became  one  of  bis  principles,  merely  from 
political  coniiderations.”  Rapin  produces  no  authority  for 
this  dory  ; and  it  fhould  be  rccollefted,  that  he  Was  a very 
zealous  Aridotelian,  extremely  prejudiced  againd  any  new 
fyftems  of  philofophy. 

J Des  Cartes,  it  is  laid,  imagined  it  pofiible  to  prolong  life 
very  confiderably  beyond  the  common  period,  and  thought  he 
had  difeovered  the  method  of  doingit.  In  converfation  with  fir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Des  Cartes  allured  him  that,  having  already 
confidered  that  matter,  he  would  not  venture  to  promife  to 
render  a man  immortal  ; but  that  he  was  very  lure  it  was 
poffible  to  lengthen  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  feems  evident  to  me,  fays  he,  in  a letter  written  to  M.  de 
Zuylichem  from  Egmond,  in  1638,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  42  years,  that  if  we  only  guarded  againd  certain 
errors,  which  we  are  accudomed  to  commit  in  the  courfe  of 
our  diet,  we  might,  without  any  other  invention,  attain  to 
an  old  age,  much  longer  and  more  happy  than  now  we  do. 
However,  twelve  years  after  this  declaration  was  made,  our 
philofopher  died.  Des  Cartes  was  never  married,  but  had 


one  natural  daughter,  named  Francina,  who  d’ed  at  five 
years  of  age.  Of  his  works  there  have  been  feveral  editions, 
ieveral  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

For  an  account  of  the  improvements  made  by  Des  Cartes 
in  algebra  and  geometry,  fee  the  article  Algebra,  and 
Montucla’s  Hill.  Mathem.  ubi  infra.  In  reference  to  the 
difpute  between  his  friends  and  thofe  of  Harriot,  as  to  the 
priority  of  their  difeoveries,  we  (hall  here  add,  to  what 
occurs  under  the  article  jud  cited,  an  anecdote  told  by 
Dr.  Pell,  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  his  “ Algebra.” 
Sir  Charles  Cavendilh,  then  refident  at  Paris,  had  a conver- 
fation with  M.  Roberval  concerning  Des  Cartes’s  geometry, 
then  lately  publifhtd,  to  this  purport  : “ I admire,”  fays 
Roberval,  “ that  method  of  Des  Cartes,  of  placing  all  the 
terms  of  the  equation  on  one  fide,  making  the  whole  equal 
to  nothing,  and  how  it  occurred  to  him  ; the  reafon  why 
you  admire  it,  faid  fir  Charles,  is,  becaufe  you  are  a French- 
man ; for  if  you  were  an  Engliflmian,  you  would  not  ad- 
mire it.  Why  fo  ? aflced  Roberval.  Becaufe,  replied  fir 
Charles,  we  in  England  know  whence  he  had  it  ; namely, 
from  Harriot’s  Algebra.  What  book  is  that  ? fays  Rober- 
val ; I never  faw  it.  Next  time  yon  come  to  my  chamber, 
faid  fir  Charle's,  I will  fliew  it  to  you  ; which,  fome  time 
after,  he  did  ; and,  upon  perufal  of  it,  Roberval  exclaimed 
with  admiration,  Ill’avu!  Jll'avu!  He  had  fetn  it! 
He  had  ften  it  ! finding  all  that  in  Hariiot  which  he  had 
before  admired  in  Des  Cartes,  and  not  doubting  that  Des 
Cartes  had  it  from  thence.  Betides,  as  Harriot’s  “ Artis 
Analytical  Praxis”  was  publifhed  in  1631,  and  Des  Cartes 
was  in  England  about  this  time,  and  as  he  follows  the  man- 
ner of  Harriot,  except  in  the  method  of  noting  the  powers, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  more  indebted  to  the 
Englifli  algthraill  than  his  partial  advocates  are  willing  to 
allow.  For  an  account  of  Des  Cartes’s  philofophy  ; fee 
the  next  article.  Gen.  Didt.  Brucker’s  Hill,  of  Phil,  by 
Enfield,  vol.  ii.  c.  2.  $ 6.  Montucla,  Hilt.  Math.  t.  ii. 
p.  1 1 2,  &c. 

CARTESIAN  Philofophy , or  Cartesianism,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  philofophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  and  maintained 
by  his  followers,  the  Cartefmns. 

The  Cartcfian  philofophy  is  founded  on  two  great  prin- 
ciples, the  one  metaphyiical,  the  other  phyfical.  The  me- 
taphyfical  principle  is  this,  I think,  therefore  lam.  This 
principle  has  been  attacked  and  defended,  with  great  fpint, 
zeal,  and  partiality  on  both  fides  ; for  though  it  be  true 
that  we  are  as  fure  by  an  inward  perception  or  confciouf- 
nefs,  that  we  exifi,  as  that  we  think  ; yet  it  is  true,  too, 
that  the  conciufion  of  this  reafoning,  I am,  is  drawn  from 
the  antecedent  I think  ; fince  to  think , fuppofes  tole,  or  exifi ; 
and  the  mind  fees  clearly  the  neceiTary  conne&ion  between 
thinking  and  being. 

In  order  to  acepiire  this  fundamental  principle,  th’s  firfl  and 
moll  certain  truth  in  philofophy,  Des  Cartes  recommends  to 
dived  the  mind  of  every  kind  of  prejudice,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  begin  with  doubting  of  every  thing.  Since  the  fenfes 
err,  and  dreams  deceive,  it  is  firfl  to  be  doubted,  whether 
fenfible  objects  have  a real  exiilence  ; and  we  ought  alfo  to 
doubt  concerning  even  mathematical  axioms,  becaufe  we  are 
not  fure  that  we  may  not  have  been  fo  formed  as  to  lie  under 
a perpetual  deception.  But  whatever  elfe  vve  doubt  of,  it  is 
impoflible  we  fliould  doubt,  whether  we  ourfelves,  who  are 
confcious  of  exercifing  the  power  of  thinking,  exirt.  Of 
fuch  importance,  in  the  eftimation  of  Des  Cartes,  is  this 
kind  of  fcepticifm,  that  he  advifes  his  readers  to  confider  his 
reafons  for  doubting  of  ail  things,  not  once  only,  but  to  em- 
ploy weeks,  or  even  months,  on  thefe  alone,  before  they  pro- 
ceed  any  farther.  Having  eitabliflied  the  certainty  of  our 
4 Q__2  own 
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own  exiftence,  we  are  next  to  inquire  what  fort  of  beings  we 
are,  before  we  admit  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  external  ; 
and  in  the  profecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  perceive  belong- 
ing to  our  nature  “ thought/’  which  has  neither  extenfion, 
figure,  local  motion,  nor  any  other  property  which  we  com- 
monly afcribe  to  bodies,  and  of  the  exiftence  ot  which  we 
have  a prior  or  more  certain  knowledge,  than  of  that  of  any 
thing  corporeal.  The  mind  having  thus  gained  a knowledge 
of  itfelf,  but  ftill  doubting  the  exiftence  of  external  objeCIs, 
proceeds  in  the  enlargement  of  its  knowledge,  and  firft  finds 
within  itfelf  “ ideas,”  concerning  the  exiftence  of  which,  as 
long  as  it  reftriCts  its  contemplation  merely  to  thefe,  without 
offering  or  denying  any  thing  like  them  to  exift  externally, 
it  cannot  be  deceived.  It  alfo  finds  within  itfelf  certain 
“ common  notions,”  and  from  thefe  frames  various  demon- 
flrations,  of  the  truth  of  which,  as  long  as  its  attention  is 
direfted  to  them,  it  is  thoroughly  perfuaded.  But  becaufe 
it  does  not  yet  know,  whether  it  may  not  be  fo  formed,  as 
to  be  deceived  in  thole  things  which  appear  moft  evident, 
it  perceives  it  to  be  impofiible  to  admit  any  certain  fcience, 
till  it  has  difcovered  the  author  of  its  being.  Revolving 
within  itfelf  its  various  ideas,  it  finds  one  of  a being  fupreme- 
ly  intelligent,  powerful,  and  perfeCt,  in  which  it  difcoversan 
exiftence,  not  poffible  and  contingent  only,  as  in  i's  ideas  of 
all  other  things,  but  neceffary  and  eternal.  Since  it  finds 
within  itfelf  this  idea  of  a fupreme  being,  which  could  not 
be  a fiftion  of  its  own,  it  concludes  with  certainty  that  it 
muft  have  proceeded  from  a really  exifting  deity,  and  con- 
fequently  that  it  reprefents  a true  and  immutable  nature, 
which  cannot  poffibly  not  exift,  that  i^God.  According  to 
this  innate  idea  of  Deity,  we  find  him  to  be  eternal,  omnif- 
cient,  omnipotent,  the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs  and  truth, 
the  creator  of  all  things  ; and  as  nothing  can  be  an  attribute 
of  the  divine  nature,  which  imp'ies  limit  or  imperfection,  he 
is,  therefore^  incorporeal,  indivifihle,  and  void  of  pafiion,  and 
exercifes  his  underftanding  and  volition,  r.ot  by  continued 
operations,  but  by  the  moft  fimple  a&ion.  Upon  the  will 
of  this  being,  infinitely  perfeCt,  and  neceffarily  exifting,  Des 
Cartes  makes  the  certainty  of  felf-evident  propofitions  or 
axioms,  as  well  as  ef  all  other  neceffary  truths,  to  depend. 
From  the  knowledge  of  the  caufe  thus  eftabliffied,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  deduce  a complete  knowledge  of  his  effedls  by  necef- 
fary fteps;  and  he  rejedts  all  final  caufes  from  philofophy  ; 
the  molt  perfedt  kind  of  fcience  being,  in  his  judgment,  that 
of  effedfs  from  their  caufes.  From  the  veracity  of  the  Deity, 
he  infers  the  reality  of  material  objedts,  which  are  reprefent- 
ed  by  our  fenfes  as  exifting  without  us.  The  idea  of  ex- 
tended matter  is  prefented  to  the  mind  ; if,  therefore,  matter 
did  not  really  exift,  God,  who  prefents  this  idea  before  the 
mind,  would  be  a deceiver. 

The  phyfical  principle  of  Cartefianifm  is  this,  that  nothing 
exijls  hut  fubjlances  ; and  thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  one 
which  thinks,  or  mind,  and  another  which  is  extended,  or 
body.  The  elTence  of  the  former  is  thought,  and  that  of 
the  latter  extenfion  ; fo  that  the  thinking  fubftance  cannot 
be  without  fome  adfual  thought ; nor  can  any  part  be  re- 
trenched from  the  extenfion  of  a thing,  without  taking  away 
fo  much  of  its  fubftance.  Other  attributes  afcribsd  to  each 
of  thefe  fubftances  are  modes  or  qualities.  The  firft  article 
is  oppofed  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  endeavours  to  fhew,  that 
thinking  is  not  effential  to  the  foul,  or  that  its  effence  does 
not  confift  in  thought ; but  that  there  are  various  occafions 
wherein  it  does  not  think  at  all.  See  dream.  The  latter 
is  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  jefuits,  & c.  as  inconfiftent  with 
the  do&rine  of  transubstantiation  ; but  is  much  better 
confuted  by  the  modern  writers,  from  the  principles  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy. 


The  foie  effential  property  of  body  being  extenfion,  anti 
quantity  differing  from  extended  fubftance,  only  in  our  con- 
ceptions, fpace,  and  the  corporeal  fubftance  contained  in  it, 
are  in  reality  the  fame  ; for  extenfion  in  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  which  conftitutes  fpace,  alfo  conftitutes  body.  Since 
extenfion  is  univerfal,  Des  Cartes  naturally  concludes  there 
is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  poffibility  thereof  in  nature  ; but  that 
the  world  is  abfolutcdv  full : for  mere  fpace  is  precluded  by 
this  principle  ; becaufe  extenfion  being  implied  in  the  idea 
of  fpace,  matter  is  fo  too.  If  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as 
a vacuum,  fays  lie,  it  might  be  meafured  : the  vacuum, 
therefore,  is  extended,  and  of  confequence  is  matter;  every 
thing  extended  being  matter.  See  Vacuum. 

Fie  adds,  however,  after  denying  a vacuum,  or  extenfion 
without  matter,  or  properties  of  matter,  that  its  parts  are 
feparable  and  moveable  ; though  thefe  feem  to  imply  more 
than  mere  extenfion.  He  defines  motion  to  be  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  a body  from  the  neighbourhood  of  bodies  that  are  in 
contact  with  it,  and  confidered  as  quirfcent,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  other  bodies  ; and  thus  dellroys  the  diftinCtion 
between  abfolute  or  real,  and  relative  or  apparent  motion  ; 
though  both  equally  agree  to  this  definition.  He  maintains, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  always  preferved  in  the 
univerfe  ; becauie  God,  he  fays,  muft  be  fuppoftd  to  act  in 
the  moft  constant  and  immutable  manner.  And  hence  he 
likewife  deduces  his  three  laws  of  motion  : according  to 
which  God,  the  firft  univerfal  caufe  of  all  motion,  in  the  be- 
ginning communicated  motion  to  matter  ; viz.  that  a body 
muft  continue  in  its  date,  as  to  reft,  motion,  figure,  &c.  till 
fome  external  influence  produce  a change,  which  is  his  Hr  It 
law  of  nature  ; — that  the  direction  of  motion  is  naturally 
re&ilinear,  or  that  a body  never  changes  its  direction  of  it- 
felf ; which  is  his  fecond  law  : — and  that  a body  in  motion, 
when  it  meets  with  another  moving  with  a greater  force,  is 
reflefted  without  loiing  any  part  of  its  firft  motion  ; but 
when  it  meets  with  a body  moving  with  lcfs  force,  it  then 
carries  this  body  along,  and  lofes  as  much  motion  as  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  it  ; and  this  is  his  third  law  of  nature.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  hardnefs  of  bodies  from  their  parts  being  qui- 
efcent  with  refpecl  to  each  other  ; and  for  fluidity  from 
their  being  perpetually  moved  in  all  directions.  Thefe 
principles,  fays  Des  Cartes,  are  fufficient  for  explaining  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature  ; and  no  others  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  even  wifhed  for:  and  yet  there  is  not  hardly  any 
one  of  them,  that  is  not  liable  to  infuperable  difficulties. 
Des  Cartes  concluded,  from  the  immutability  of  the  deity, 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  always  preferved  in  the 
univerfe  ; whereas  this  quantity  is  continually  varying  : it  is 
diminifhed  in  the  compofition  of  motion,  and  in  many  cafes, 
in  the  collifion  of  bodies  that  have  an  imperfect  elallicity  ; 
and  it  is  increafed  in  the  refolution  of  motion,  and  in  fome 
cafes,  in  the  collifions  of  elaftic  bodies.  Moreover,  it  re- 
quires an  adlive  principle  to  account  for  the  hardnefs  of  bo- 
dies, nor  is  it  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  that  the  particles  be 
at  reft  ; for  this  would  not  hinder  their  being  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  lead  force. 

Thefe  principles  of  phyfics  once  fuppofed,  Des  Cartes 
explains  mechanically,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
how  the  univerfe  might  have  affumed  its  prefent  form,  and 
may  be  for  ever  preferved  ; and  whence  the  prefent  appear- 
ances of  nature  do  arife.  He  fuppofes,  that  God  created 
matter  of  an  indefinite  extenfion;  that  he  divided  this  mat- 
ter into  little  cubic  portions,  or  maffes  full  of  angles ; fo  as 
to  replenifh  fpace  without  leaving  any  interltices  between 
them  ; and  that  thefe  particles,  deriving  from  the  motion  im- 
preffed  upon  them  an  inceffant  agitation,  which  broke  off 
their  angular  parts,  became  round,  and  formed  what  this  in- 
genious 
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genious  and  fanciful  philofopher  calls  the  matter  of  the  fe- 
cond  element.  The  angular  parts  themfelves,  being  ground 
into  the  moil  fubtile  particles  of  all,  became  the  matter  of 
his  firll  element,  and  ferved  to  fill  all  the  pores  of  the 
other.  But  there  being  more  of  this  firll  element  than  was 
nectffary  for  that  purpofe,  it  became  accumulated  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  vortices,  of  which  he  imagined  the  univerfe  to 
confill,  and  formed  there  the  bodies  of  the  fun  and  liars. 
For,  according  to  this  philofopher,  the  folar  fyftems  were 
infinite  in  number,  each  fixed  itar  being  the  centre  of  one  ; 
and  he,  indeed,  is  among  the  firll  of  the  moderns,  who  thus 
removed  the  boundaries  of  the  univerfe  ; even  Copernicus 
and  Kepler  themfelves,  having  confined  it  within,  what  they 
fuppofed,  the  vault  of  the  firmament.  The  centre  of  each 
vortex  being  thus  occupied  by  the  moll  adlive  and  movea- 
ble parts  of  matter,  there  mull  necefiarily  among  them  be  a 
more  violent  agitation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  vortex, 
and  this  violent  agitation  of  the  centre  cberilhed  and  iup- 
ported  the  movement  of  the  whole.  The  heavens  were 
filled  with  the  matter  of  the  fecond  element,  the  medium  of 
light.  But  the  planets  and  comets  confifted  of  a third  ele- 
ment grofltr  than  the  other  two,  the  generation  of  which 
our  philofopher  traces  through  all  its  Heps.  According  to 
him,  the  matter  of  the  firll  element  mull  have  confiantly 
flowed  out  through  the  interllices  between  the  fpherical 
particles  of  the  fecond  element,  where  the  circular  motion  is 
greatell,  and  mud  have  returned  continually  at  the  poles  ot 
this  motion  towards  the  centre  of  the  vortex  ; where,  being 
apt  to  cohere  together,  they  at  length  produced  the  grofier 
particles  of  the  third  element ; and  when  thefe  came  to  adhere 
in  a confiderable  quantity,  they  gave  life  to  the  fpots  on  the 
furfaces  of  the  fun  or  liars.  Some  being  crulled  over  with 
fuch  fpots  became  planets  or  comets  ; and  the  force  of  their 
rotation  becoming  languid,  their  vortices  were  abforbed  by 
fome  more  powerful  neighbouring  vortex.  In  this  manner 
the  folar  fyllem  was  formed,  the  vortices  of  the  fecondary 
planets  having  been  abforbed  by  the  vortex  of  the  primary, 
and  all  of  them  by  that  of  the  fun.  Des  Cartes  alio  main- 
tains, that  the  parts  of  the  folar  vortex  incrcafe  in  denfity, 
but  decreafe  in  celerity,  to  a certain  diftance  ; beyond  which 
he  fuppofes  all  the  particles  to  be  equal  in  magnitude,  but 
to  increafe  in  celerity  as  they  are  farther  from  the  fun.  In 
thofe  upper  regions  of  the  vortex  be  places  the  comets  ; in 
the  lower  parts  he  ranges  the  planets  ; fuppofing  thofe  that 
are  more  rare  to  be  nearer  the  fun,  that  they  may  correfpond 
to  the  denfity  of  the  vortex,  where  they  are  carried  round. 
He  accounts  for  the  gravity  of  terreftrial  bodies  from  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  revolving  round  the  earth  ; 
which,  he  imagined,  mull  impel  bodies  downwards  that  have 
not  fo  great  a centrifugal  force,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as 
a fluid  impels  a body  upwards  that  is  immerged  in  it,  and 
has  a lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  the  fluid.  From  the  fame 
principles  he  profelfes  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
magnet,  and  to  account  for  every  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture. 

The  fyllem  of  Des  Cartes,  notwithflanding  its  defe&s  and 
errors,  and  though  in  fome  refpedls  it  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a romance  than  of  a jull  philofophy,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  its  fubtlety,  ingenuity,  and 
originality  ; fo  that  it  not  only  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  but  long  continued,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  oppofition 
with  which  it  had  to  encounter  from  the  profeffed  enemies 
of  innovation,  to  be  zealoully  defended  by  many  able  writers, 
and  to  be  publicly  taught  in  the  fchools  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. If  we  trace  Cartefianifm  to  its  origin,  we  lhall  find 
that  fome  parts  of  it  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Grecian  philofophy  : particularly  the  notion  of  innate  ideas, 


and  of  the  adlion  of  the  foul  upon  the  body,  from  Plato  ; the 
dodlrine  of  a plenum  from  Ariftotle  ; and  the  elements  of 
the  dodlrine  of  vortices  from  the  atomic  fchool  of  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus  ; but  Des  Cartes  contrived,  by  the  vigo- 
rous powers  of  his  genius  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination, 
to  form  of  thefe  and  fimilar  materials  a new  fyllem  of  phi- 
lofophy, which  profelfed  to  refolve  all  difficulties,  and  to 
comprehend  a fatisfaclory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  His  labours,  however,  would  have  been  more 
valuable,  if  he  had  not  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  aflray  into 
the  romantic  regions  of  hypothefis  by  the  falfe  notion,  that 
the  nature  of  things  may  be  better  underilood  by  endeavour- 
ing to  account  for  appearances  from  hypothetical  principles, 
than  by  inferring  general  principles  from  an  attentive  obfer- 
vation  of  appearances.  Accordingly,  his  fondnefs  for  hypo- 
thefis led  him  to  confound  the  ideas  of  attribute  and  fub- 
llance,  as  in  his  definitions  of  matter  and  fpace  ; and  thofe 
of  polfibility  and  probability,  as  in  his  dodlrine  of  vortices. 
Even  his  celebrated  argument  for  the  exillence  cf  God, 
which,  indeed,  had  long  before  his  time  been  advanced  by 
St.  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  book  “ Contra 
Infipientem,”  and  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  fcho- 
laftic  writers,  confounds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  with 
the  aCtual  exillence  of  that  being,  and  fubftitutes  a mere 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  a term  in  the  place  of  the  idea 
of  a being  really  and  fubllantially  exilling.  Not  to  add,, 
what  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  though  his  whole  fyllem 
is  built  upon  the  knowledge  of  Gcd,  and  fuppofes  his 
agency,  in  eftablifhing  the  dodlrine  of  a deity,  he  ferfook 
tire  clear  and  fatisfadlory  ground  of  final  caufes,  and  had 
recourfe  to  a fubtle  argument,  which  few  can  comprehend,, 
and  with  which  fewer  llill  will  be  fully  fatisfied. 

In  the  revolution  which  the  fyllem  of  Des  Cartes  pro- 
duced among  metaphyficians  and  philofophers,  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  his  genius  was  aided  by  the  peculiar  circumllances  of 
the  times  ; and  it  required  the  efforts  of  fuch  a genius  to 
demolifir  the  flrudlure  of  Ariltotelinn  philofophy.  Ariftotle 
had  beer,  for  more  than  a thoufand  years,  regarded  as  an 
oracle  ; and  his  authority  was  the  tell  of  truth.  The  Peri- 
patetic co6lrir.es  were  fo  incorporated  with  the  whole  fyllem 
of  fcholaflic  theology,  that  to  diffent  from  Ariftotle  was  to 
alarm  the  chu  ch.  However,  the  prevailing  fyltem  was  be- 
ginning to  lofe  its  authority  ; DesCartes  perceived  its  defers  ; 
and  he  feized  the  favourable  moment  to  introduce  and  efla- 
blifh  a new  fyllem.  Having  applied  much  to  the  mathe- 
matical fciences,  and  having  made  confiderable  improvement 
in  them,  (fee  the  preceding  article),  he  wifhed  to  introduce 
that  perfpicuity  and  evidence  into  other  branches  of  philofo- 
phy which  lie  found  in  them.  To  him  we  mull  allow  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  firll  who  drew  a d i ft i n 61  line  be- 
tween the  material  and  intellectual  world  ; which,  in  ail  the 
old  fyftems,  were  fo  blended  together,  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  fay  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  that 
pait  of  philolophy  which  relates  to  the  mind,  Des  Cartes 
laid  the  foundation,  and  put  us  into  that  track,  which  all 
wife  men  now  acknowledge  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  we 
can  expeCt  fucccfs.  With  regard  alfo  to  phyfics,  or  the 
philofophy  of  body,  if  he  had  not  the  merit  of  leading  nun 
into  the  right  track,  we  mull  allow  him  that  of  bringing 
them  out  of  a wrong  one.  By  the  difftifion  of  the  Cartefian 
fyllem,  materia  prima , fubftantial  forms,  and  occult  quali- 
ties, with  all  the  jargon  of  the  Arillotelian  phyfics,  fell  into 
utter  difgrace,  and  were  never  mentioned  by  the  followers 
of  the  new  fyllem,  but  as  a fubjeit  of  ridicule.  Ariftotle, 
after  a reign  of  more  than  icoo  years,  was  now  expofed  as 
an  objedl  of  derifion  even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed  in  the  mock 
majelly  of  his  fubftantial  forms  and  occult  qualities.  Queens 
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and  prince  ffes,  the  moft  diftinguiflred  perforiages  of  the  age, 
courted  the  convevfation  of  Dts  Cartes,  and  became  adepts 
in  his  philofophy.  In  this  number  we  may  reckon  Chrifti- 
jia,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic, 
Eing  of  Bohemia,  the  mother  of  our  royal  family.  The 
Jaft,  though  very  young  when  Des  Cartes  wrote  his  “ Prin- 
cipia,”  he  declares  to  be  the  only  perfon  whom  he  knew, 
who  perfectly  underftood  not  only  all  his  philofophical 
writings,  but  the  moft  abftrufe  of  his  mathematical  works. 
The  triumph  of  the  Carteflan  fyftem  over  that  of  Ariitotle 
is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  revolutions  in  the  hiftory  of 
■philofophy.  When  his  authority  ceafed,  that  reverence  for 
hard  words  and  dark  notions,  by  which  men’s  underftandings 
•had  been  ftrangled  in  early  years,  was  turned  into  contempt, 
mid  every  thing  ful'pedted  which  was  not  clearly  and  diftincily 
underftood.  This  is  the  fpirit  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy  ; 
and  it  is  a more  important  acquifition  to  mankind  than  any 
•of  its  particular  tenets  ; and  although  after  the  fober  method 
•cf  philofophiling,  introduced  by  lord  Bacon,  began  to  be 
generally  adopted,  and  the  fabrications  of  romantic  theories 
•gave  way  to  the  experimental  ftudy  of  nature,  the  fyftem  of 
-Des  Cartes,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  an  air-vffion,”  has 
clifappeared,  and  has  fcarccly  “ left  a wreck  behind  ; yet 
for  exciting  this  fpirit  fo  zealoufly,  and  fpreading  it  to  fuc- 
cefsfully,  Des  Cartes  deftrves  immortal  honour.  Befides, 
by  introducing  geometry  into  phy  files,  and  accounting  tor 
natural  phenomena  from  the  laws  of  mechanics,  he  did  infi- 
nite fervice  to  philofophy  ; and  contributed  both  by  his 
pra&ice  and  example,  to  free  it  from  that  venerable  ruft, 
which  in  a long  fucceflion  of  ages  it  had  contra&ed  : and 
thus  to  him,  in  fome  meafure,  is  owing  the  prefen t fyftem 
of  the  mechanical,  and  even  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy. 

After  the  above  detail,  we  (hail  not  wonder  that 
■the  Peripatetics,  or  Ariftotelians,  feconded  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  who  apprehended  that  the  caufe  of  religion  was 
■aimed  at  and  endangered  by  the  philofophical  innovations 
,of  Des  Cartes,  fhould  excite  a clamour,  and  exert  their  ut- 
noft  efforts  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  their  old  fyftem,  and 
to  diminifh  the  growing  reputation  of  the  new  philofophy. 
In  order  the  more  readily  and  effectually  to  execute  this  in- 
vidious purpofe,  they  not  only  accufed  Des  Cartes  of  the 
rnoft  dangerous  and  pernicious  errors,  but  proceeded,  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  malignity,  to  allege  againlt  him  a 
charge  of  atheifm,  which  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
avowed  principles,  and  with  the  balls  of  his  fyftem,  mult 
perceive  to  have  been  altogether  unfounded.  The  Theofo- 
phifts,  Roficrucians,  and  Chemifts  alfo  entered  into  the  con- 
teft  againft  Des  Cartes,  though  they  conduced  themfelves 
with  greater  moderation  than  the  Ariftottlians.  The  con- 
fequences  of  this  difpute  were,  however,  favourable  to  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  ; for  many  European  philofophers,  who 
were  adverfe  to  the  diferiminating  fentiments  of  Des  Cartes, 
were  neverthelefs  encouraged  by  his  example  to  purfue  their 
inquiries  with  greater  freedom  from  the  rellraints  of  tradition 
and  perfonal  authority,  than  they  had  formerly  done,  and  to 
emancipate  themfelves  from  that  yoke  of  fervitude  under 
which  Ariftotle  and  his  followers  had  fo  long  kept  them  in 
fubjeftion.  Among  the  moft  eminent  cotempornries  of  Des 
Cartes,  who  applauded,  in  general,  the  efforts  he  made  to- 
wards the  reformation  of  philofophy,  and  the  noble  refolu- 
tion  with  which  he  broke  the  lhackles  of  magifterial  autho- 
•Tity,  and  who  alfo  acknowledged  tliat  he  ha»!  made  valuable 
difeoveries  in  philofophy,  there  were  fome  who  difeovered 
feveral  effential  defects  in  his  philofophy,  and  who  confidered 
it  in  various  refpeclsas  hypothetical,  rounded  on  fancy  rather 
than  experience.  They  actually  attacked  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  Ins  whole  fyftem  ot  philofophy  was 
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built,  fuch  as  his  ideas  of  the  Deity,  of  the  univerfe,  of  mat*, 
ter  and  fpirit,  of  the  laws  of  motion,  and  other  points  that 
were  connected  with  thefe.  Some  of  thefe  principles  they 
pronounced  to  be  uncertain  ; others  of  a pernicious  tendency, 
and  adapted  to  produce  the  moft  dangerous  errors;  and 
others  again  they  confidered  as  direCtly  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage of  experience.  At  the  head  of  thefe  ebjeCtors  was 
his  own  fellow-citizen  Gaffendi,  who  had  made  war  before 
him  upon  the  Ariftotelians  and  Chemifts;  who,  in  genius, 
was  his  equal ; in  learning,  far  his  fuperior ; and  vvhofe  ma- 
thematical knowledge  was  moft  uncommon  and  extenfive. 
Gaffendi  firit  attacked  thofe  mathematical  principles,  which 
fupported  the  whole  ftrufture  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy  ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  fubftitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Cartefian 
fyftem,  one  that  refembled  the  natural  philofophy  of  Epi- 
curus, though  much  more  rational,  confident,  and  perfeCt. 
See  Gassendi.  The  controverfy  between  thefe  philofophers, 
Gaffendi  and  Des  Cartes,  produced  two  lending  philofo- 
phical fedts,  denominated  the  Mathematical  and  Metaphyfical* 
which  fee. 

Cartefianifm  was  nearly  prohibited  by  an  arret  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  ; and  had  been  fo  in  effedt,  if  it  had  not  been 
prevented  by  a bnrlefque  addrefs  prefented  to  the  firft  prefi- 
dent.  After  the  Cartefian  philofophy  had  been  favourably 
received,  it  was  vehemently  attacked,  in  the  year  163 9,  by 
Voet,  proteffor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
fyftem  of  impiety;  and  this  affertion  he  grounded  upon  the 
following  principles  by  which  it  was  introduced  : viz.  “ that 
the  perfon  who  afpires  after  the  charadter  of  a true  phi- 
lofopher  mull  begin  by  doubting  of  all  things,  even  of  the 
exifteuce  of  a Supreme  Being — that  the  nature  or  ejjence  of 
fpirit,  and  even  of  God  himfelf,  confifts  in  thought — that 
fpace  has  no  real  exifteuce,  is  no  more  than  the  creature  of 
fancy-— and  that,  Confeqnently,  matter  is  without  bounds.” 
Des  Cartes  defended  his  principles  ; but  Voet  was  feconded 
by  the  moft  eminent  Belgic  divines,  and  applauded  by  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy.  I11  1656,  when  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  Des  Cartes  were  applied  to  the  iiluftration 
of  theological  truth,  an  alarm  was  raffed  in  the  Dutch 
churches  and  fchoolsof  learning,  and  it  was  refotved  in  feve- 
ral of  their  ecckfiaftical  affemblies  not  to  permit  tliat  imperious 
philofophy,  as  Cartefianifm  was  called,  to  make  fuch  en- 
croachments upon  the  domain  of  theology.  The  ftates  of 
Holland  approved  this  refolution,  and  iffued  a public  edift, 
forbidding  both  the  profeffors  of  philofophy  and  theology 
either  to  explain  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  youth 
under  their  care,  or  to  illuftrate  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel 
by  the  principles  of  philofophy.  It  was  further  refolved  by 
an  affembly  of  the  clergy,  held  at  Delft  in  the  following  year, 
that  no  candidate  for  holy  orders  fhould  be  received  into  the 
miniftry  before  he  made  a folemn  declaration,  that  he  would 
neither  promote  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  nor  disfigure  the 
divine  fimplicity  of  religion,  by  loading  it  with  foreign  orna- 
ments. Laws  of  a like  tenor  were  afterwards  paffed  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  in  other  countries.  But  all  thefe 
meafures  were  ineffectual  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  Cartefianifm, 
which,  at  length,  obtained  a folid  and  permanent  footing  in 
the  fetninaries  of  learning,  and  was  applied,  both  in  the  aca- 
demies and  pulpits,  and  fometimes  indeed  very  prepofteroufly, 
to  explain  the  truths  and  precepts  of  Chriliianity . See  on 
the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Philofophical  Difeoveries,  b.  i.  c.  4.  Brucker’s 
Hift.  of  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  c.  ii.  § 6.  Cudworth’s 
Inft.  Syft.  ch.  v.  $ 1.  Reid’s  Effays  on  the  Intelleftual 
Powers  of  Man,  ch.  viii.  Smith’s  Eff.  on  Philof.  Subjects, 
p.  76.  Mofheim’s  E.  H.  vol.v. 

CART  FI  AGE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  moft 
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powerful  cities  of  antiquity,  was  for  many  ages  the  capital  of 
Africa  Propria,  called  alfo  the  territory  of  Carthage.  See 
Africa.  It  was  at  firlt  called  Cadmeia,  i.  e.  the  eaftern, 
from  the  name  of  Cadmus,  which  was  common  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies.  It  was  alfo  denominated  Cac- 
cale,  which  in  the  Phoenician  language  fignified  a horfe’s 
head,  found,  as  tradition  reports,  by  the  Tyrians,  when  they 
were  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  fortrefs  called  Byrfa, 
and  conlidered  as  an  omen  portending  the  martial  difpolition 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  future  greatnefs  of  the  city. 
To  this  circumtlance  Virgil  refers,  Ain.  1.  i.  v.  447  . 

* “ Pceni 

Effodere  loco  fignum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monftrarat,  caput  acris  equi ; fic  nam  fore  bello 
Egregium,  et  facilem  vnftu  per  faecula  gentem.” 

“ The.  Tyrians  landing  near  this  holy  ground, 

And  digging  here,  a profp’rous  omen  found  ; 

From  under  earth  a courier’s  head  they  drew. 

Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  forefhtw : 

This  fated  fign  their  foundrefs  Juno  gave, 

Of  a foil  fruitful,  and  a people  brave.”  Dryden. 

On  account  of  this  event  the  Carthaginians  had  frequently, 
upon  the  reverfes  of  their  coins,  either  a horfe’s  head,  or  the 
body  of  a horfe  dimidiated,  or  a horfe  entire,  with  Victory 
mounted  upon  him.  Others  fay,  that  when  Dido  arrived  in 
this  country,  a city  actually  exilled  called  Utica , or  the  an- 
cient ; and  that  fhe  called  her  city  Cartha-hadath , or  Carthadt , 
that  is,  the  new  city  ; and  from  this  appel- 
lation the  Greeks,  interchanging  x and  deduced 
Carchedon , and  the  Romans  Carthago.  Among  the  more 
ancient  Romans,  however,  the  name  of  this  city,  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians  themfelves,  was  Cataco,  as  appears  from 
the  Columna  Roftrata  of  Duilius. 

Authors  are  much  difagreed  with  regard  to  the  asra  of  the 
foundation  of  Carthage.  It  was  built,  according  to  Velleius, 
65  years,  but  according  to  Trogus  and  Judin,  72  years,  be- 
fore Rome.  Livy  feems  to  place  its  foundation  20  years 
higher  than  thefe  ; and  Solinus  exceeds  him  27  years.  From 
Menander  the  Ephefian,  cited  by  Jofephus,  and  the  Tyrian 
Annals,  it  appears  to  have  preceded  the  Roman  asra  130 
years.  According  to  Livy  and  Appian,  Carthage  Hood 
fomewhat  above  700  years,  and  Solinus,  adding  the  odd  num- 
ber of  years,  reckons  the  period  of  its  exiftence  737  years ; 
and  as  it  was  deltroyed  under  the  confulate  of  Lentulus  and 
Mummius,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4568,  the  6oSth 
of  the  Roman  sera,  and  the  146th  year  before  Chrift,  if  we 
reckon  backwards  737  years,  we  fhall  afeend  to  the  883d 
year  B.  C.  the  fecondyearof  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah  ; and 
the  encoenia,  or  dedication  of  the  city,  fays  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
(Chron.  apud  Works  by  Horfley,  vol.  v.  p.  50.),  will  fall 
upon  the  16th  year  of  Pygmalion,  the  brother  of  Dido,  and 
king  of  Tyre.  She  fled  in  the  7th  year  of  Pygmalion,  i.  e. 
in  the  year  874  B.  C.  the  4th  year  of  Joafh  king  of  Judah  ; 
but  the  asra  of  the  city  began  with  its  encoenia.  Jofephus 
(Cont.  Ap.  Li.  c.  18.)  reckons  143 years  from  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  temple  to  the  building  of  Carthage,  which  laffc 
epoch  he  feems  not  to  diftinguifh  from  the  flight  of  Dido  in 
the  7th  of  Pygmalion.  The  temple  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  1004  B.  C,  and  thus  the  7th  of  Pygmalion  will  be  the 
861ft  year  B.C.  and  the  16th  of  Pygmalion  will  be  the  8yzd 
year  B.C.  Solomon  furvived  the  building  of  the  temple  30 
years ; and  therefore  the  interval  from  Solomon’s  death  to 
the  flight  of  Dido  will  be  1 13  years,  from  which  fubtrafting 
7 years,  there  will  remain  106  years  for  the  interval  between 
Solomon’s  death  and  the  beginning  of  Pygmalion’s  reign  ; 
and  allowing  that-  Solomon  died  in  the  975th  year  B.C. 
the  7th  of  Pygmalion  will  be  the  86-2d  year,  B.  C.  and  the 


16th  of  Pygmalion  will  be  the  853d  year,  B.  C.  Petavius 
(Rat.  Temp.  I.  ii.  c.  13),  after  eonfidering  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  ancients  with  great  attention,  fixes  the  Car- 
thaginian sera  with  an  apparent  exaftnefs  ; for,  according  to 
him,  Dido  began  to  build  Carthage  137  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  if,  with  Varro,  we  place  this  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad  (753  years,  B.  C.)  or  143 
years,  if,  with  archbifhop  Ufher,  we  prefer  the  account  of 
Fabius  PiCtor,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Roman  hiilorians, 
and  a writer  of  great  authority,  who  maintains  it  to  be  near 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  or  748  years,  B.  C.  Blair, 
in  his  Tables,  has  affigtied  the  iera  of  the  building  of  Car- 
thage to  the  869th  year,  B.  C.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
difeordant  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  this  sera,  it  has 
been  fuggefttd,  that  Carthage  confiflcd  of  different  parts, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  at  different  times. 
Cothon,  or  the  port,  together  with  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it,  was  firft  built  ; Megaia,  which,  in  refpeft  of  Cothon, 
was  called  the  new  town,  or  Carthada,  was  built  about  194 
years  later,  and  Byrfa,  about  166  years  after  Megarai 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  fubfitted  among 
chronologers  about  the  aera  of  Carthage,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  its  founders.  Eufebius  (in  Chron.) 
and  Procopius  (de  bell.  Vand.)  affirm  pofitively,  that  the 
Canaanites  who  fled  from  Jofhua  retired  hither  ; and  St. 
Auftin  (in  Expof.  ad  Epift.  ad  Roman.)  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  defeended  from  thefe  Canaanites. 
Philiftus  of  Syracufe,  who  lived  350  years  before  Chrift, 
relates  (apud  Eufeb.  in  Chron.)  that  the  firil  traces  of  Car- 
thage were  owing  to  Zorns  and  Charchedcn,  two  Tyrians 
or  Phoenicians,  30  years  before  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy  in 
the  year  1184,  B.  C.  according  to  Eufebius.  Appian  (in 
Libyc.)  attributes  this  event  to  the  fame  two  Phoenicians,  30 
years  before  that  period  ; and  from  him  Scaliger  corredfs 
the  numbers  of  Eufebius.  Accordingly,  Dido  w'as  induced 
to  chufe  this  place  for  her  Tyrians  in  preference  to  any  other, 
becaufe  it  had  been  inhabited  for  fome  time  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  her  countrymen,  and  from  whom  fhe  had, 
therefore,  reafon  to  expedt  a friendly  reception.  To  this 
Tyrian  princefs  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity  aferibes 
the  tirll  fettlement  of  Carthage.  See  Juft.  1.  xviii.  c.  4.  5, 
6.  App.  de  bell.  Punic,  p.  1.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  S32. 
Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  6.  This  princefs,  called  Elifa,  but  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido,  was  the  grand  daughter  of 
the  famous  Jezebel,  called  in  feripture  Ethbaal,  and  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  She  mar- 
ried her  near  relation  Acerbas,  otherwife  called  Sicharbas 
and  Sichseus,  a very  rich  prince-,  and' her -brother  was  Pyg- 
malion, king  of  Tyre.  When  this  prince  murdered  Sichseu3, 
in  order  to  feize  his  immenfe  treafures,  Dido,  in  order  to  elude 
the  avarice  of  her  brother,  withdrew  fecretly  with  hcrdeceafed 
lm (band’s  poffeffions  ; and  after  having  long  wandered  in  queft 
of  a commodious  fettlement,  fhe,  and  her  Tyrian  attendants, 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  gulf  where 
Utica  ftood  ; fixed  her  refidence  at  Carthage  ; and  either 
founded,  or  moft  probably,  much  enlarged  this  noble  city. 
The  wealth  of  her  hufband,  and  the  fkill  of  the  Tyrians, 
who  accompanied  her,  and  who  were  at  this  time  the  moft* 
polifhed  and  ingenious  people  in  the  world,  enabled  her  to 
enlarge  and  beautify  the  place,  if  fhe  did  not  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  it ; to  wall  it  round,  and  build  a ftrong  citadel  in  it ; 
to  lay  the  bafis  of  a moft  flourifhing  and  extenfive  commerce 
for  which  the  Tyrian  nation  was  fo  renowned  ; and  to  in- 
troduce a form  of  government,  which  Ariftotle  feemed  to 
think  one  of  the  moft  perfect  that  ever  was  known  in  the 
world.  Some  writers  have  affirmed,  that  Dido  outwitted 
the  natives,  by  defiring  to  purchafe  of  them,  for  her  in- 
tended 
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tended  fettlement,  only  fo  much  land  as  an  ox’s  hide  would 
eompafs.  This  modelt  requeft  was  inftantly  complied  with  ; 
upon  which  (he  cut  the  hide  into  the  fmalleft  thongs,  and 
with  them  compaffed  a large  tracl  of  ground,  on  which  fhe 
built  a citadel,  called  Byria,  from  the  hide.  But  this  tale 
is  generally  exploded  by  the  learned.  1 his  prmcefs,  it  is 
faid,  was  afterwards  courted  by  Jatbas,  king  of  Getulia, 
and  threatened  with  a war  in  cafe  of  refufal.  Dido  having 
bound  herfelf  by  an  oath  not  to  contraft  a fecond  marriage, 
and  being  incapable  of  violating  her  engagement  to  Sichffljjs, 
defired  time  for  deliberation,  and  for  appealing  the  manes  of 
her  firft  hnfhand  by  facrihce.  Having  therefore  ordered  a 
pile  to  be  railed,  fhc  afeended  it ; and  drawing  out  a dag- 
ger which  (he  had  concealed  under  her  robe,  dabbed  herfelf 
with  it.  This  dory  is  related  with  fome  different  particulars 
by  Judin,  1.  xviii.  c.  6. 

'Virgil  has  much  altered  this  hidory,  by  fuppofing  that 
JEneas,  his  hero,  was  cotemporary  with  Dido,  though 
there  was  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries  between  the 
one  and  the  other;  the  aera  of  the  building  of  Carthage  be- 
ting  fixed  300  years  lower  than  the  deltnnffion  of  Troy. 
However,  in  the  plan  of  his  dory  he  has  difplayed  great 
judgment  ; for  as  he  wrote  for  the  Romans  he  has  contrived 
to  intereff  them  the  more,  by  introducing  the  implacable 
hatred  which  fubfided  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and 
ingenioufly  deducing  the  origin  of  it  from  the  very  remote 
■foundation  of  thefe  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage  was  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf,  upon  a 
peninfula  360  ftadia,  or  45  miles  in  circumference  ; the  ifth- 
mus  joining  this  peninfula  to  the  continent  of  Africa  being 
2 3 dadia,  or  three  miles  and  a furlong  in  breadth.  Dr.  Shaw, 
(Travels,  p.  82.)  concludes  from  an  eftimate  made  on  the 
ipot,  that  the  peninfula  is  about  30  miles  round,  and  that 
the  city  may  have  taken  up  nearly  half  that  fpace.  On  the 
weft  fide,  a long  traft  of  land,  half  a ftadium  broad,  pro- 
jected from  it,  which  running  into  the  fea  feparated  it  from 
a lake,  or  morafs,  and  was  ftrongly  fortified  on  all  fides  by 
rocks,  and  a fingle  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  (food 
the  fortrefs,  or  citadel,  eredted  by  Dido,  called  By  if  a, 
which  is  a Greek  corruption  of  the  Punic,  or  Phoenician 
Mine  Buzra,  Bofya,  or  Botfra,  denoting  a fortrefs,  or  ci- 
tadel; and  this  etymology  excludes  the  fable  of  the  ox’s 
hide.  Byrfa,  according  to  Servius,  (in  Virgil),  was  22  fta- 
dia, or  near  three  Englifh  miles  in  circumference  ; though 
Lutropius  maintains  that  it  did  not  much  exceed  2000 
paces,  or  not  quite  two  miles.  It  contained  a rich,  beauti- 
ful, and  fpacious  temple  facred  to  iEfculapius,  feated  on  a 
very  high  hill,  which  was  afeended  by  60  fteps.  Afdru- 
bal’s  wife  fet  fire  to  it,  and  entirely  confumed  it,  together 
with  herfelf,  her  children,  and  900  Roman  deferters,  whq 
had  fortified  themfelves  in  this  place  in  order  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Scipio.  On  the  fouth  fide,  towards  the 
continent,  where  Byrfa  flood,  the  city  was  furrounded  by  a 
triple  wall  30  cubits  high,  exclufive  of  the  parapets  and 
towers,  with  which  it  was  flanked  at  equal  diftances,  each 
interval  being  480  feet.  Each  tower  had  its  foundation 
funk  30  feet  deep,  and  was  four  ftories  high,  though  the 
wall  was  but  two  : they  were  arched,  and  in  the  lower  part, 
correfponding  in  depth  with  the  foundation  above-men- 
tioned, were  ftalls,  large  enough  to  hold  300  elephants, 
with  their  fodder  ; over  thefe  were  ftables  for  40C0  horfes, 
and  lofts  for  their  food.  There  was  likewife  room  enough 
to  lodge  20,000  foot  and  4000  horfe.  Here  were  two  har- 
bours, difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  communicate  with 
-each  other,  and  having  a common  entrance,  70  feet  broad, 
fecured  with  chains.  The  firft  was  appropriated  to  the 
merchants,  and  included  a great  number  of  places  of  re- 
frelhment  and  all  kinds  of  accommodation  for  the  feamen. 


The  fecond,  or  inner  port,  was,  as  well  as  the  ifland,  called 
Cothon , in  the  rr.idft  of  it,  lined  with  large  keys,  in  which  were 
diiiindt  receptacles  for  fecuring  and  (heltering  from  the  wea- 
ther 220  veffels,  and  it  was  deiigned  chiefly  for  (hips  of  war. 
Strabo  calls  the  fmall  ifland  Cothon  ; but  Appian  applies  the 
term  likewife  to  the  port,  or  harbour  itfelf.  So  aftive  were 
the  Carthaginians,  that  before  Scipio  had  blocked  up  the 
ofd  port  of  Cothon,  they  in  a (hort  time  built  a new  haven, 
the  traces  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  See  Cothon.  Near 
the  Cothon  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  was  a flatue 
of  that  deity  of  maflive  gold  ; and  the  infide  of  the  temple 
was  covered  with  plates  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  1000 
talents.  Over  the  receptacles  juft  mentioned  were  maga- 
zines, or  ftore-houfes,  containing  all  neceffaries  for  the  arm- 
ing and  equipping  of  fleets.  The  entrance  into  each  of 
thefe  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two  marble  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order;  fo  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  ifland  repre- 
fented  on  each  fide  two  magnificent  galleries.  The  admi. 
ral’s  palace  was  fo  fituated  on  the  ifland,  juft  oppolite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  that  he  could  difeover  whatever 
was  doing  at  fea,  although  no  one  there  could  perceive  what 
was  tranfadting  in  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  ; nor  had 
the  merchants,  when  they  entered  the  port,  any  profpedf  of 
the  men  of  war,  being  feparated  from  them  by  a double 
wall,  and  each  port  having  its  feparate  gate  that  led  into  the 
city,  without  pafling  through  the  other.  The  Byrfa  was 
confidered  as  the  interior  part  of  Carthage,  and  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Megara,  or  Megaria , that  is,  the  houfes  or 
towns,  for  fo  the  word  iignifies  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  or 
its  exterior  part ; and  thus  taken  together,  they  formed  a 
kind  of  double  town. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  city,  Livy  informs  113,  that  it 
was  23  miles  in  circumference  ; and  Piiny  (1.  v.  c.  4.)  inti- 
mates, that  Carthage,  when  poffeffed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
was  much  larger  than  when  it  became  a Roman  colony  ; 
and  Suidas  affirms,  that  it  was  the  greateft  and  mod  power- 
ful city  in  the  world.  The  number  of  inhabitants  con- 
tained in  this  city  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  to  700,000.  The  forces  which  they  were  able 
to  bring  into  the  field,  and  the  power  which  they  were  ca- 
pable of  exerciling  at  fea,  were  very  formidable.  Hamilcar, 
in  his  expedition  againft  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Sjracufe, 
commanded  an  army  confiding  of  300,000  men,  and  the 
fleet,  co-operating  with  the  land  forces,  was  compofed  of 
more  than  2000  fliips  of  war,  and  above  3000  tranfports. 
Their  riches  were  likewife  immenfe  ; for  at  the  final  detrac- 
tion of  the  town,  even  after  it  had  been  plundered,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  entirely  exhaufted  and  confumed,  Scipio 
carried  away  ntarly  a million  and  a half  fterling.  The  do- 
minion of  Carthage  was  not  long  confined  to  Africa. 
Strabo  obferves  (Geog.  lib.  xvii.)  that  the  Carthaginians 
poffeffed  300  cities  in  Africa,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Punic  war;  nor  is  this  incredible,  if  we  confider,  that 
the  dominions  of  this  Hate  in  Africa,  before  that  war  ex- 
tended from  the  weltern  confines  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  the  it raits  of  Gibraltar,  a tra£t  of  land  near 
1500  miles  in  length.  The  inhabitants  of  its  ambitious 
city  extended  their  conquefts  into  Europe,  by  invading 
Sardinia,  feizing  a great  part  of  Sicily,  and  the  iflands  W. 
of  it,  and  reducing  almoft  all  Spain,  even  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  and  having  fent  powerful  colonies  every  where, 
they  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  fea  for  more  than  600  years; 
and  formed  a ftate  which  was  able  to  difpute  pre-eminence 
with  the  greateft  empires  of  the  world  by  their  wealth,  their 
commerce,  their  numerous  armies,  their  formidable  fleets, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and  talents  of  their  officers. 

Carthage,  as  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  (Travels,  p.  8x.) 
was  built  upon  three  hills,  fomewhat  inferior  in  elevation  to 
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thofe  upon  which  Rome  was  ere&ed.  This  famous  city, 
after  undergoing  a variety  of  revolutions,  was  at  length 
deftroyed  by  Scipio  iEmilianus,  under  the  consulate  of 
Lentulus  and  Mummius,  in  the  146th  year  B.  C.  The 
Romans,  after  having  completely  deftroyed  it,  ordered  that 
it  fhould  never  be  inhabited,  denouncing  dreadful  impreca- 
tions againft  thofe,  who,  contrary  to  their  prohibition, 
fhould  attempt  to  rebuild  any  part  of  it,  efpecially  Byrfa 
and  Megara.  About  24  or  30  years  after  this  event, 
C.  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  them,  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  and  with  that 
view  conduced  thither  a colony  of  6000  Roman  citizens  ; 
and  this  was  the  fir  ft  Roman  colony  that  was  ever  fent  out 
of  Italy.  Plutarch  intimates,  that  Gracchus  executed  his 
defign,  which  was  done  in  a very  imperfeft  manner; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  work  was  entirely  difcon- 
tinued,  however  vigoroufly  begun,  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  fcnate.  Julius  Caefar,  as  Appian  informs  us, 
conceived  a defign,  in  confequence  of  a nightly  dream  or 
vifion,  of  rebuilding  Carthage.  But  his  untimely  death 
prevented  the  completion  of  his  purpofe.  However,  Ap- 
pian fays,  that  his  adopted  fon,  Auguftus  Ctefar,  built  a 
city  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  ancient  Car- 
thage Hood,  and  called  it  by  the  fame  name  ; thus  avoiding 
the  ill  effedls  of  thofe  imprecations,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  of  its  deftruftion.  Thither,  it  is  faid, 
lie  fent  a colony  of  3000  men,  who  were  foon  joined  by 
confiderable  numbers  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  intimates,  that  both  Carthage  and 
Corinth  were  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time  by  Julius  Caffar  ; and 
he  affirms,  that  Carthage  in  his  time,  that  is  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  largeft  city  in 
Africa.  Plutarch  confirms  the  teftimony  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
alfo  mentions  it  as  a confiderable  colony  in  his  days,  Car- 
thage  was  efttemed  the  fecond  city  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  confidered  as  the  capital  of  Africa  for  feveral  centuries 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera.  Its  bifhops, 
who  were  fubordinate  to  the  biffiop  of  Rome,  and  not  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  occupied  a diftinguiftied  rank 
in  the  weftern  church.  Maxentius  laid  it  in  afhes  about  the 
fixth  or  feventh  year  of  Conftantine’s  reign,  A.  D.  31  x or 
312;  and  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  took  it  A.  D. 
439.  At  this  time  Carthage  contained  the  manufactures, 
the  arms,  and  the  treafures  of  the  fix  provinces.  Schools 
and  gymnafia  were  inftituted  for  the  education  of  the  Afri- 
can youth  ; and  the  liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philofophy,  were  publickly  taught  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  buildings  of  the  city 
were  uniform  and  magnificent ; a fhady  grove  was  planted 
in  the  midft  of  it ; the  new  port,  a fecure  and  capacious 
harbour,  fubferved  the  commercial  induftry  of  citizens  and 
itrangers  ; and  the  fplendid  games  of  the  circus  and  theatre 
were  exhibited  almoft  in  the  prefence  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
reputation  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
their  country,  and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  ftill  adhered 
to  their  fubtle  and  faithlefs  character.  The  habits  of  trade, 
and  the  abufe  of  luxury,  had  corrupted  their  manners  ; but 
their  impious  contempt  of  monks,  and  the  ftiamelefs  prac- 
tice of  unnatural  lulls,  are  the  two  abominations  which 
are  particularly  reprobated  by  Salvian,  the  preacher  of  that 
age.  The  king  of  the  Vandals,  however,  feverely  reformed 
the  vices  of  a voluptuous  people  ; and  the  ancient,  noble, 
ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  was  reduced  by  Genferic 
into  a Hate  of  ignominious  fervitude.  After  he  had  per- 
mitted his  licentious  troops  to  fatiate  their  rage  and  avarice, 
he  inftituted  a more  regular  fyftem  of  rapine  and  opprtffion. 
An  edidl  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  perfons, 
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without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  filver,  jewels, 
and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers  ; and 
the  attempt  to  fecrete  any  part  of  their  patrimony  was  in- 
exorably punifhed  with  death  and  torture,  as  an  aft  of 
treafon  againft  the  ilate.  The  lands  of  the  proconiular 
province,  which  formed  the  immediate  diftrift  of  Carthage, 
were  accurately  meafured,  and  divided  among  the  Barba- 
rians ; and  the  conqueror  referved,  for  his  peculiar  domain, 
the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Numidia  and  Getulia.  Belifarius  retook  it  in  $33  and 
annexed  it  again  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  this  revo- 
lution the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupted ; the 
(hops  continued  open  and  bufy ; and  the  foldiers,  after 
fufficient  guards  had  been  polled,  modeftly  departed  to 
the  houfes,  which  were  allotted  for  their  reception.  Be- 
lifarius fixed  his  refidtnee  in  the  palace ; feated  himfelf 
on  the  throne  of  Genferic  ; accepted  and  diftributed  the 
Barbaric  fpoil ; granted  their  lives  to  the  fuppliant  Van- 
dals ; and  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been 
fuftained  by  the  fuburbs  in  the  preceding  night.  At 
fupper  he  entertained  his  principal  officers  with  the  form 
and  magnificence  of  a royal  banquet.  He  reftored  with 
incredible  difpatch  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city,  and 
re-eftablilhed  the  ilrength  of  an  impregnable  fortrefs.  At 
laft  the  Saracens,  under  Mohammed’s  fucceffors,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  feventh  century,  A.  D.  69S,  fo  com- 
pletely deftroyed  this  city,  that  few  traces  of  it  are  left. 
All  the  remains,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  of  this  once  famous 
c ty  are  the  area  of  a fpacious  room  upon  one  of  the 
hills  on  which  it  ftood,  commanding  the  fouth-eaft  ffiore, 
with  feveral  fmaller  ones  at  a little  diftance  from  it ; the 
common  fewers,  which  time  hath  not  in  the  leaft  injured 
or  impaired ; and  the  cifterns,  which  have  ffiared  only  in  a 
fmall  degree  the  general  ruins  of  the  city.  The  harbour, 
indeed,  is  now  (topped  up,  and  by  the  north-eaft  winds, 
with  the  river  Mejerda,  the  ancient  Bagrada,  moved  almoft 
as  far  diftant  from  the  fea  as  Utica  ; though  it  is  ftill  called 
“ El  Merfa,”  or  the  Port,  lying  to  the  north  and  north- 
weft  of  the  city,  and  forms,  with  the  lake  of  Tunis,  the 
peninfula  on  which  Carthage  ftood.  Livy  tells  us,  that 
Carthage  was  only  12  miles  from  Tunis,  and  this  is  the 
diftance  that  ftill  fubfifts  between  that  city  and  a fragment 
of  the  weftern  wall  of  Carthage.  Polybius  indeed  makes 
the  diftance  between  Tunis  and  Carthage  15  miles.  The 
fpot  on  which  it  ftood  is,  according  to  the  lateft  obferva- 
tions,  about  N.  lat.  36°  52'.  E.  long.  io°4o'.  See  Car- 
thaginians. 

CARTHAGENA,  in  Geography , New  Carthage,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia;  feated  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  feparated  from  the  harbour  by 
an  intermediate  plain.  The  city  is  protefted  from  the  fouth 
and  from  the  weft  by  high  mountains  and  barren  rocks  ; but 
to  the  north  and  eaft  it  is  open,  and  communicates  with  an 
extenfive  valley,  which  is  divided  from  the  plain  of  Penilla 
by  a ridge  of  hills,  whilft  to  the  north,  another  chain  of 
mountains  feparates  it  from  the  vale  of  Murcia.  On  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  commanding  the  city,  is  a caftle  now 
decaying  ; but,  on  the  adjacent  heights,  are  raifed  con- 
fiderable works,  to  defend  the  harbour,  with  the  arfenal 
and  dock-yard.  The  harbour  is  the  bell  in  Spain,  well 
(heltered  from  winds,  and  well  defended.  The  arfenal  is 
large,  and  fo  amply  furniflied  with  naval  ftores,  that  a 
ffiip  of  the  line,  as  it  is  faid,  may  be  got  ready  for  fea  in 
three  days.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  reckoned  to  be 
60,000,  who  are  diftributed  in  15,000  families.  The  ftreets 
are  wide,  and  the  honfes  are  commodious.  They  have  ge- 
nerally flat  roofs,  which  afford,  in  this  climate,  an  agree- 
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able  and  cool  retreat,  where,  after  fun-fet,  the  inhabitants 
a (Tenable  to  enjoy  the  refrelhing  breeze  ; the  new  parade, 
extending  eaft  and  weft  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and 
looking  through  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  is 
built  on  a regular  plan  ; and  as  a high  fchiftous  rock  has 
been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  this  long  range  of  habi- 
tations, excellent  vaults  are  excavated  behind  each  houfe, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  merchants.  At  the  end  of  this  ftands 
the  royal  hofpital,  deftincd  to  receive  the  Tick  from  the 
dock-yard  and  the  army,  with  the  “ prelidiaros,”  or  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  the  gallies,  and  in  Spain  reduced  to  the 
lo weft  llate  of  fervitude.  The  cathedral,  which  is  a wretch- 
ed pile,  is  now  degraded,  and  the  bilhop’s  fee  being  re- 
moved to  Murcia,  it  is  become  a parifh  church.  Of  nine 
convents,  eight  are  occupied  by  the  men.  In  the  midft  of 
the  dock-yard  is  a fpaeious  bafon,  and  in  this  the  fhips  of 
war  are  moored,  each  in  front  of  the  magazine  deftined  to 
receive  her  rigging  and  her  (lores.  The  docks  are  kept  dry 
by  fire-engines,  of  which  three  are  almoft  conftantly  at 
work.  They  have  here  2000  criminals,  chiefly  fmugglers, 
who,  being  condemned  to  work  in  chains,  are  called  “ pre- 
fidiaros.”  They  are  employed  in  the  moll  fervile  labour, 
for  5 or  for  7 yean  ; and  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms, 
they  are  turned  loofe  upon  the  public,  fitted  only  to  purfue 
their  original  occupations.  Thefe  2000  llaves  require  a 
conftant  guard  of  500  foldiers ; and  independently  of  this 
expence,  they  coft  each  to  government,  five  reals  a day  for 
their  maintenance,  whilft  their  work  cannot  be  eilimated  at 
one-tenth  of  what  they  eat.  In  this  dock-yard  the  mails 
and  timber  are  floated  in  water,  without  any  apprehenfion 
of  injury  from  the  worm ; becaufe,  as  they  never  open 
their  fluices  till  the  water  is  become  putrid,  the  rapid  eva- 
poration leaves  a ftrong  brine,  in  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  worm  to  live. 

The  fifliery  of  this  fea-port  is  confiderable  ; and  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  independent  of  each  other ; that  within  the 
port  being  the  property  of  a lifting  company,  confiding  of  1 S 
aflociates,  eftablifhed  here  by  charter,  whilft,  in  the  open  fea, 
all  enrolled  mariners  are  at  liberty  to  filh.  Within  the  port 
they  take  chiefly  the  tunny  and  the  melvas;  but  the  former  is 
the  moil  profitable.  Half  the  quantity  of  filh  that  is  taken 
in  the  harbour,  muft  be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at  a 
ftipulated  price  ; and  the  king  takes  one-half  of  all  their  pro- 
fits, amounting  to  about  ioool.  a year,  as  a compenfation  for 
his  claim  of  one-quarter  of  their  filh.  In  the  open  fea  the 
fifliermen  are  free  from  oppreffion  and  have  peculiar  privileges. 

At  Carthagena  they  manufacture  a large  quantity  of  the 
“ efparto”  ropesand  cables,  feme  of  which  arefpun  like  hemp, 
and  others  platted.  Thefe  cables  are  excellent,  as  they  float  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  are  not  therefore  liable  to  be 
cut  by  the  rocks  on  a foul  coaft.  The  efparto  rulh  makes 
good  mats  for  houfes,  “ alpargate-s”  for- peafants,  and  has 
lately  been  fpun  into  fine  thread  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
cloth.  This  rufh,  it  is  laid,  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  pro- 
duction of  all  the  high  and  uncultivated  mountains  in  the 
fouth,  and  affords  in  the  dry  and  elevated  regions,  where 
neither  hemp  nor  flax  will  grow,  materials  proper  for  cloth- 
ing, and  for  the  employment  of  induftry.  The  mod  im- 
portant production  of  this  country',  and  the  moll  valuable 
article  of  commerce  is  barilla,  uf.d  for  making  foap,  for 
bleaching,  and  for  glafs.  The  country  producing  it  is 
about  fixty  leagues  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  quantity  exported  an- 
nually from  Spain  is  about  150,000  quintals,  paying  a duty 
of  17  reals  per  quintal.  The  chief  imports  are  bale  goods 
and  bacalao  ; the  latter  direClly  from  Newfoundland  ; and 
i>f  the  former  muffins  and  cottons  are  prohibited,  though 


they  are  fecretly  introduced  in  great  quantities.  The  foil 
of  the  adjacent  country  is  loamy,  compofed  of  calcareous 
matter,  fand,  and  clay,  from  the  diffolution  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  which  confift  of  fchiftous  rock  covered 
with  limeftone.  In  fome  places  is  found  the  liliceous  grit 
or  fand-ilone,  with  fhingle  or  fmooth  gravel  and  fea-lhells ; 
and  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  city  is  a mountain,  from 
which  they  obtain  the  gypfum  ufed  for  plafter.  The  whole 
country  abounds  with  falt-petre.  Oxen  are  ufed  for 
draught  ; but  in  tillage  they  employ  mules  and  afics. 
Their  courfe  of  hufbandry  is  wheat,  barley,  and  fallow. 
They  fow  their  wheat  in  November,  and  in  July  reap  from 
JO  to  100  for  one,  according  to  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon. 
They  grind  all  their  corn  by  wind-mills,  30  of  which  may 
be  counted  near  the  city  ; and  water  for  common  life  is 
fcarce  and  dear.  The  trees  molt  common  in  the  adjoining 
valley  are  elms,  poplars,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  mul- 
berries, apricots,  palms,  palmitos,  and  the  ginjolero ; the 
laft  of  which  bears  a fmall  fruit  refembling,  in  fize  and 
form,  the  olive,  with  a fmaller  kernel,  and  remarkably 
fweet.  The  palmitos  is  the  chcimcerops  humil'ts.  The  molt 
endemical  difeafes  at  Carthagena  are  intermittent  and  putrid 
fevers,  which  arife  from  the  proximity  of  an  extenfive 
fwamp,  containing  many  hundred  acres.  The  municipal 
government  of  Carthagena  is  veiled  in  a military  governor, 
with  his  alcalde  mayor;  30  regidores,  whofe  office  paffes 
by  inheritance,  if  not  previoufly  fold ; and  two  fyndics 
chofen  by  the  people  as  their  peculiar  guardians.  The 
governor  is  the  fupreme  and  independent  judge  for  the 
army,  and  for  ftrangers  fettled  in  the  country,  while  his 
alcalde  prefides  in  the  tribunal  for  the  citizens.  In  con- 
l'equence  of  the  vicious  formation  of  the  government  and 
the  mal-adminiftration  of  the  laws,  murder  and  afialfinations 
are  frequent  in  Carthagena,  and  the  moll  atrocious  villains 
efcape  punifhment.  Want  of  fidelity  to  matrimonial  en- 
gagements is  equally  prevalent  at  Carthagena,  as  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  370  3 7'.  W.  long.  i°  8' 
30".  Townfend’s  Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  iii. 

This  city  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Rome  525,  (B.  C. 
229.)  by  Afdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  fubje&ion  of  the  country.  It  was  taken  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  year  of  Rome  542  (B.  C.  212.), 
after  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  under  the  walls  of  Carthage  in 
Africa.  It  became  a Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Ccefar, 
who  eftablifhed  a colony  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
and  was  one  of  thofe  denominated  “ conventus its  jurif- 
di&ion  extending  over  65  towns.  After  having  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Goths,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  II.  Dia- 
monds, rubies,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones  were 
formerly  found  in  its  vicinity,  fo  that  it  was  reckoned  the 
Indies  of  the  Romans ; and  it  was  famous  for  its  filver 
mines.  Strabo  (1.  iii.  p.  148.)  mentions  a mine  near  this 
city,  which  yielded  daily  25,000  drachms  of  filver,  or  about 
300,0001.  a year. 

Carthagena,  a province  or  government  of  South 
America,  in  the  country  of  Terra  Firma,  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  which  reach'es  ealtward  to  the  great  river  of  de  la  Mag- 
dalena, and  along  this  river  fouthward,  till,  winding  away, 
it  borders  on  the  province  of  Antioquia  ; from  thence  it 
ftretches  weltward  to  the  river  of  Darien  ; and  from  thence 
northward  to  the  ocean,  along  the  coails  between  the 
mouths  of  thefe  two  rivers.  The  extent  of  this  govern- 
ment from  eaft  to  weft  is  generally  computed  at  53  leagues ; 
and  from  fouth  to  north  85.  In  this  fpace,  belides  moun- 
tains and  forefts,  are  feveral  fruitful  vallies,  called  by  the 
natives  Savannahs  ; as  thofe  of  Zamba,  Zenu,  Tolu,  Mom- 
pox,  Baranca,  and  others  ; and  in  them  many  fettlements. 
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large  and  fmall,  of  Europeans,  Spanifli  creoles,  and  Indians. 
According  to  an  exirting  tradition  this  country  formerly 
abounded  in  gold,  but  the  old  mines  are  now  either  ne- 
glected, or  exhaulled.  But  the  riches  of  the  country  were 
principally  owing  to  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with 
Choco  and  Darien  ; from  whence  were  brought,  in  exchange 
for  this  metal,  the  feveral  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
which  were  needed.  Gold  was  fo  plentiful,  that  it  was  the 
common  ornament  of  the  Indians,  both  men  and  women. 
The  country,  more  efpecially  about  the  capital,  is  fo  luxu- 
riant, that  the  trees  and  plants  which  it  fpontaneoufly  pro- 
duces prefent  to  view  a rich  and  perpetual  verdure;  and 
the  interwoven  branches  of  the  trees  form  a fheiter  impene- 
trable both  to  heat  and  light.  The  trees  are  large  and 
lofty,  very  various,  and  altogether  different  from  thofe  of 
Europe.  The  principal,  with  regard  to  fuse,  are  the  caobo 
or  acajou,  of  which  they  make  their  canoes  and  champar.es 
{of  fifhing,  the  cedar  both  white  and  reddifli,  the  maria,  and 
the  balfam  tree,  which  two  lafl,  befides  the  utility  of  their 
timber,  diilil  the  admirable  balfams'  called  maria  oil  and 
balfam  of  Tolu,  fo  called  from  a village,  where  it  is  found 
moll  excellent  and  molt  abundant.  Befides  thefe  trees, 
here  are  alfo  the  tamarind,  the  medlar,  the  fapote,  the 
papayo,  the  guayabo,  the  cafita,  the  palm,  the  mancanillo, 
and  feveral  others,  moll  of  which  yield  a wholeforae  and  pa- 
latable fruit,  as  well  as  a durable  and  variegated  wood.  In 
the  woods  about  Carthagena  is  found  a great  quantity  of 
bejucos,  of  different  magnitude,  figure,  and  colour;  one  fpe- 
cies  of  which  is  particularly  noticed  on  account  of  its  fruit, 
called  “ habilla  de  Carthagena/'  or  the  bean  of  Carthage, 
which  is  confidtred  as  one  of  the  mofl  effectual  antidotes 
which  that  country  affords  againll  the  bites  of  vipers  and 
ferpents.  See  Hippocratea.  This  country  alfo  abounds 
with  various  animals,  both  tame  and  wild.  The  only  tame 
eatable  animals  are  the  cow  and  the  hog,  which  are  very 
plentiful.  Wild  geefe  and  other  poultry  are  good  and  veiy 
abundant.  There  are  alfo  different  kinds  of  game,  as  deer, 
rabbits,  and  wild  boars,  called  fajones  ; but  thele  are  eaten 
only  by  the  c untry  negroes  and  Indians,  except  the  rabbits, 
which  find  a good  market  in  the  city.  The  wild  beads  are 
tigers,  leopards,  foxes,  armadillos,  fquirrels,  and  monkies,  the 
fmallell  and  the  mofl  common  of  which  are  the  micos. 
The  birds  are  incalculably  numerous,  and  their  various  plu- 
mage is  exquifitely  beautiful  and  brilliant.  The  mod  lin 
gular  are  the  guacamavo,  beautiful  beyond  expreffion  in 
plumage,  but  no  lefs  difagreeable  for  its  croaking  noife,  the 
tulcan,  or  preacher,  and  the  gallinazos,  which  latter  are  of 
great  fervice  in  cleaning  the  city  of  all  filth  and  ordure,  by 
devouring  dead  animals,  See.  Bats  are  very  common,  and 
they  are  fo  numerous  at  Carthagena,  that  when  they  begin 
to  fly-,  they  may  be  faid  to  cover  the  dreets  like  clouds. 
Among  the  infedls  and  reptiles,  the  principal  are  the  fnakes, 
the  centipeds,  the  fcorpious,  and  fpiders. 

The  coullant  moillure  and  heat  of  this  climate  will  not  al- 
low the  cultivation  of  wheat,  bailey,  and  other  grains  of  that 
kind  ; but  maize  and  rice  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Of  the  maize  they  make  a kind  of  bread,  called  hollo,  which 
is  generally  ufed  ; and  they  alfo  ufeit  in  feeding  hogs  and  fat- 
tening poultry.  The  cafava  bread,  made  from  the  roots  of 
yuca,  names,  and  moniatos,  isveryeommonamongthe  negroes. 
Plantations  of  fugar-canes  are  fo  general,  as  to  reduce  the 
price  of  honey  ; and  part  of  the  juice  is  converted  into  fpirit. 
Cotton-trees  are  alfo  in  part  fpontaneoufly  produced,  and 
others,  which  are  the  bed,  are  planted  and  cultivated.  The 
cacao  trees  of  Carthagena  excel  thofe  of  the  Caracas  and 
neighbouring  diltri£ts  both  in  the  fize  and  goodnefs  of  the 
fruit-  Befides  melons,  grapes,  oranges,  dates,  and  fruits  which 


belong  to  other  countries,  Carthagena  has  feme  more 
appropriate  to  itfelf,  fuch  as  the  pine-apple,  the  plantane, 
the  banana,  the  papayas,  & c.  The  chief  town  of  tins 
country  is  “ Carthagena.” 

Carthagena,  a city  and  fea-port  of  South  America, 
and  metropolis  ot  the  province  above  ddcribed.  It  is  feated 
on  a penirifula,  or  fandy  ifland,  which  is  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  two  artificial  necks  of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which 
is  not  above  70  yards  wide.  The  fortifications  are  regular 
and  ftrong,  and  conftrufled  after  the  modern  manner.  At 
a fmall  dtftance  from  the  fuburb,  called  Xexemani,  feated 
on  an  ifland,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  a wooden 
bridge,  is  a hill,  on  which  is  conllrudled  a fort  called  Sr. 
I.azaro,  that  commands  both  the  city  and  fuburb.  The 
height  of  the  hill  is  between  20  and  21  toifes,  and  it  is 
joined  to  feveral  higher  hills,  which  run  off  in  an  c a Item 
direclion . Thefe  terminate  in  another  hill  of  the  height  of 
84  toifes,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a convent  of  bare-footed 
Augultines.  The  city  and  fttburbs  are  well  laid  out  ; the 
flreets  being  llraight,  broad,  uniform,  and  well  paved. 
The  houfes  are  moftly  built  of  (lone  ; they  confilt  chiefly  of 
only  one  (lory  above  the  ground-floor;  and  the  apartments 
are  well  contrived.  All  the  houfes  have  balconies  of  wood, 
which  is  more  durable  in  this  climate  than  iron.  Carthage- 
na has  feveral  churches  and  convents ; and,  including  its 
fuburbs,  it  is  equal  to  a city  of  the  third  rank  in  Europe. 
It  is  well  peopled  ; the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  mofl  of 
whom  are  defeended  from  the  Indian  tribes,  being  eflimated 
at  25,000.  The  governor  refides  in  the  city,  and  in  civil 
affairs,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  audience  of  Sta.  Fe;  and  when 
in  1739  a vice-roy  of  Sta.  Fe  was  created  under  the  title  of 
vice-roy  of  New  Granada,  the  government  of  Carthagena 
became  alfo  fubjedl  to  him  in  military  affairs.  Carthagena 
has  alfo  a bifliop,  vvhofe  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  is  of  the  fame 
extent  as  the  military  and  civil  government.  The  ecclefiaf- 
tical  chapter  is  compofed  of  the  bifhop  and  prebends.  There 
is  alfo  a court  of  inquifition,  whofe  power  extends  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Ifla  Efpanola,  where  it  was  firfl  fettled. 
Terra  Firma,  and  Santa  Fe.  Befides  thefe  tribunals,  the 
police  and  adminiflration  of  the  city  are  conduced  by  a fe- 
cular  magiffracy,  confiding  of  regidores,  from  whofe  num- 
ber are  annually  chofen  two  alcaldes.  There  is  alfo  an  of- 
fice of  revenue,  under  an  accomptant  and  treafurer,  where  all 
taxes  and  royal  revenues  are  received,  and  whence  the  proper 
iffues  are  diredled.  A perfon  of  the  law',  under  the  title  of 
“ auditor  de  la  gente  de  Guerra,”  determines  procefft$. 

Thebay,  which  we  (hall  more  particularly  deferibe  in  the  fe- 
quelof  this  article,  and  the  country  before  called  “ C-daman,” 
were  difeovered  in  1502  by  Roderigo  de  Baltidas  ; and  in 
1504,  Juan  de  la  Cofa,  and  Chriftopher  Guerra  began  the 
w'ar  again  ft  the  Indian  inhabitants,  who,  being  a martial 
people,  and  joined  by  their  women  in  the  fatigues  and  danger* 
of  war,  refilled  them  with  a valour  and  obftinacy  which  they 
did  not  expedt.  Their  common  arms  were  arrows,  whisk 
they  poifoned  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs,  fo  that  the 
flighted  wounds  were  fatal.  They  w'ere  fucceeded  by  Alon- 
fo  da  Ojeda,  attended  by  Juan  de  la  Cofa,  as  his  chief  pi- 
lot, and  Americo  Vefpucio,  a celebrated  geographer  of 
thofe  times ; but  they  met  with  fimilar  refiftance,  and  made 
little  impreffion.  Nor  was  Gregorio  Hernandez  de  Oviedo 
more  fortunate.  At  length,  the  conqueft  of  the  Indians 
was  accompliihed  by  don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who,  after 
gaining  feveral  victories  over  them,  fubjedted  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1 533.  The  advantageous 
fituation  of  Carthagena,  the  extent  and  fecuiitv  of  its  bay 
and  the  great  (bare  it  acquired  of  the  commerce  of  that 
fouthern  continent,  foon  caufed  it  to  be  eredted  into  a bi- 
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(hop’s  fee.  The  fiune  circumftances  contributed  to  its  prt- 
fervation  and  mcreafe,  as  the  mod;  elleemed  fettlement  and 
emporium  of  the  Spaniards ; but  they  alfo  drew  upon  it  the 
attention  and  hoftiiities  of  foreigners,  who  have  feveral  times, 
with  a view  to  its  wealth  and  importance,  invaded,  taken, 
and  plundered  it.  Its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  its 
harbour,  which,  is  the  fafeft  and  bed  fortitied  of  any  in  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  a lituation  fo  favourable, 
commerce  foon  began  to  flourilh  ; and  as  early  as  the  year 
1544,  it  feems  to  have  been  a town  of  fome  note.  At  this 
period,  foon  after  its  eftablifhment,  it  was  invaded  by  fome 
French  adventurers,  conducted  by  a Corfican  pilot.  In 
*585  it  was  pillaged  and  almoft  deilroyed  by  fir  Francis 
Drake  ; but  happily  relcued  from  the  flames  by  a ranfom  of 
120,000  ducats,  paid  him  by  the  neighbouring  colonies.  It 
was  again  invaded  and  pillaged  by  the  French  in  1597,  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  de  Pointis,  with  an  armament,  con- 
fitting  of  Flibultiers,  or  Buccaneers,  little  better  than  pi- 
rates, but  as  fubjedls  to  the  king  of  France,  they  were  un- 
der his  protection.  After  obliging  the  fort  of  Bocca  Chica 
to  furrender,  fo  that  the  entrance  of  the  bay  was  laid  open, 
fort  Laz3ro  was  befieged,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  fur- 
render  of  the  city.  But  though  the  town  capitulated,  ava* 
rice  configned  it  to  pillage.  At  a later  period,  viz.  in  1741, 
an  expedition  againit  Carthagena  was  undertaken  by  the 
Engiifh,  and  the  conduct  of  it  entrufted  with  admiral  Ver- 
non, who  commanded  the  fleet,  and  general  Wentworth, 
who  conducted,  the  land  force.  When  the  Engiifh,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,  got  poffeflion  of  the  har- 
bour, neceffary  difpofitions  were  made  for  gaining  the  town; 
but  here  they  failed  ; and  the  officers  thought  it  better  to  re- 
tire with  their  fleet  and  army  than  to  flay  longer  in  a country, 
the  unwholefome  climate  of  which  was  infinitely  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  utmoff  efforts  of  its  timid  inhabitants. 

When  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port,  in  which 
the  galeons  fhould  firft  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from 
Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  directed  to  return,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  commerce 
of  its  inhabitants  was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrange- 
ment, that  it  foon  became  one  of  the  mod  populous,  opu- 
lent, and  beautiful  cities  in  America.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  galeons,  Carthagena  was  the  mart  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  provinces  reforted  ; and  the 
merchants  of  Sta.  Fe,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  not  only  dif- 
pofed  of  all  their  flock,  but  alfo  laid  out  all  the  money  en- 
trufled  by  commiffion  for  fuch  goods  as  were  moil  wanted 
in  their  refpedlive  countries.  They  brought  gold  and  filver 
in  fpecie,  ingots,  and  duft  ; and  alfo  emeralds,  the  demand 
for  which  was  then  confiderable,  though  it  has  fince  de- 
creafed.  Afterwards,  during  the  interval  between  the  de- 
parture and  the  arrival  of  the  galeons,  the  trade  of  Cartha- 
gena was  wholly  confined  to  the  towns  and  villages  within 
its  jurildiftion,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  were  fupplied 
with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  exchange  for  European 
commodities.  Carthagena,  however,  we  may  well  imagine, 
has  reached  its  higheft  point  of  exaltation ; and  it  mull 
have  been  fo  far  affe&ed  by  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  Spanifli  fyftem  of  trade  with  America,  which  has 
withdrawn  from  it  the  defirable  vifits  of  the  galeons,  as  to 
feel  at  leal!  a temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth,  now  col- 
lected there,  mult  find  or  create  employment  for  itfelf,  or 
may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome  new  channel.  Its 
harbour  is  fo  fafe,  and  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  receiving 
commodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo  long 
accuflomed  to  convey  thofe  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces, 
that  it  is  probable  they  will  ftill  retain  this  branch  of  trade, 
and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a city  of  great  importance. 


Carthagena  bay,  to  which  the  importance  and  profperity 
of  this  city  has  been  chiefly  owing,  is  one  of  the  bell,  not 
only  on  this  coaft,  but  alfo  in  all  the  known  parts  of  this 
country.  It  extends  2^  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  has  a 
fufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  and  is  fo 
fmooth  that  the  (hips  are  no  more  agitated  than  on  a river, 
though  the  numerous  (hallows  at  the  entrance  render  it  nt« 
ctffary  to  fecure  a good  pilot.  The  entrance  into  the  bay 
is  through  the  narrow  ftrait  of  Bocca  Chica,  or  Little 
mouth,  which,  fince  the  invaflon  of  the  Engiifh,  has  been 
fhut  up,  and  a more  commodious  one  opened  and  fortified. 
Towards  Bocca  Chica,  and  2^  leagues  diftant  feaward, 
there  is  a ihoal  of  gravel  and  coarfe  land,  having  in  many 
parts  of  it  not  more  than  a foot  and  a half  of  water.  This 
bay  abounds  with  great  variety  of  fifh,  fuch  as  the  fhad,  &c. 
The  turtles  are  large  and  well  tailed.  But  it  is  very  much 
infefted  with  (harks,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  feamen 
both  in  the  water,  and  even  in  their  boats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  and  its  adjacent  territory 
may  be  diftributed  into  different  calls,  or  tribes,  who  claim 
their  origin  from  a coalition  of  whites,  negroes,  and  Indians. 
The  whites  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  viz.  the  Euro- 
peans and  Creoles,  or  whites  born  in  the  country.  The  former 
are  commonly  called  “ Chapetones,”  moll  ot  whom,  when 
they  have  acquired  a competent  fortune,  return  to  Spain, 
or  remove  into  inland  provinces  in  order  to  increafe  it.  Thofe 
who  are  fettled  at  Carthagena  carry  on  the  whole  trade  of 
the  place,  and  live  in  opulence  ; whilft  the  other  inhabitants 
are  indigent,  and  obliged  to  recur  to  hard  and  mean  labour 
for  a fubfiftence.  The  families  of  the  white  Creoles  com- 
pofe  the  landed  interefl  ; and  many  of  them  have  large  ef- 
tates.  Others,  however,  are  in  mean  circumftances.  Among 
the  other  tribes,  which  are  derived  from  an  intermarriage  of 
the  whites  with  the  negroes,  the  firft  are  the  “ Mulattos 
next  to  thefe  are  the  “ Tercerones,”  produced  from  a white 
and  a Mulatto  ; after  thefe  follow  the  “ Quarterones,”  pre- 
ceding from  a white  and  a Terceron  ; and  the  laft  are  the 
“ Qujnterones,”  who  owe  their  origin  to  a white  and 
Quarteron.  The  children  of  a white  and  Quinteron  are 
called  Spaniards,  and  confider  themfelves  as  totally  exempt 
from  all  taint  of  the  negro  race.  Between  the  feveral  tribes, 
or  calls  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  intermediate 
clafles,  formed  of  an  intermixture  of  the  former.  The  fe- 
veral calls  from  the  Mulattos  affedl  the  Spanifh  drefs,  but 
wear  very  (light  (luffs,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate ; and  they  compofe  the  mechanics  of  the  city.  The 
clafs  of  negroes  cor.fiils  of  the  free  and  the  (laves  ; and  thefe 
are  again  fubdivided  into  Creoles  and  Bozares,  fome  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  city.  On  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  the  only 
covering  both  of  the  males  and  females  is  a fmall  piece  of 
cotton  fluff  about  their  waift.  The  drefs  of  the  whites,  both 
men  and  women,  differs  very  little  from  that  worn  in  Spain. 
The  whole  exercife  of  the  females  in  the  houfe  confllls  in 
fitting  in  their  hammocks,  made  of  twilled  cotton,  and 
commonly  knit  in  the  form  of  a net,  and  fwinging  them- 
felves for  air.  Thus  they  pafs  the  greateil  part  of 
the  day  ; and  men,  as  well  as  women,  often  deep  in  thefe 
hammocks.  Of  both  fexes  it  is  remarked,  that  they  poffefs 
a confiderable  fhare  of  wit  and  penetration,  and  of  a genius 
adapted  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  mechanic  arts.  But  their 
faculties  feem  to  attain  an  early  maturity,  and  they  retain 
them  in  a great  degree  of  vigour  to  an  advanced  age.  The 
females  of  every  call  are  diftinguiftied  by  a mild  and  amiable 
difpofition,  and  by  the  promptitude  with  which  they  relieve 
the  indigent  and  diftreffed.  The  principal  cuftoms,  in  a 
great  degree  prevalent  to  this  place,  are  the  ufe  of  brandy, 
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chocolate,  honey,  fweatmeals,  and  fmoaking  of  tobacco  ; 
and  the  latter  praflice  is  common  among  perfons  of  all  ranks 
and  of  both  fexes.  One  of  the  mod  favourite  amufements 
of  the  natives  is  a ball,  or  “ fandango,”  which,  among  the 
populace,  confitls  principally  in  drinking  brandy  and  wine, 
intermixed  with  indecent  and  fcandalous  motions  and  gef- 
tures.  Their  burials  are  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
oilentation  ; and  their  lamentations  over  the  dead  are  at- 
tended with  the  mod  frantic  gedures  and  the  mod  clamor- 
ous vociferations.  The  mourning  is  continued  in  the  houfe 
of  the  deceafed  for  nine  days  after  the  corpfe  has  been  laid 
in  the  grave. 

The  climate  of  Carthagena  is  exceffively  hot  ; the  degrees 
of  heat  being  continually  the  fame  as  that  of  the  hotted  day 
at  Paris.  The  nature  of  this  climate  is  chiefly  manifeded 
from  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the  feafon 
here  called  winter ; during  which  time,  there  is  almod 
a condant  fucceffion  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tempeds ; and 
the  rain  defcends  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  dreets  appear 
like  rivers,  and  the  country  like  an  ocean.  This  is  the  only 
opportunity  which  the  inhabitants  have  for  filling  their  cif- 
terns  with  fivfh  water  ; the  water  of  their  wells  being  thick 
and  brackifh.  From  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of 
April  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  weather  is  agreeable  ; the 
heat  being  fomevvhat  abated  by  the  N.E.  wdnds,  which  then 
fet  in.  This  feafon  they  call  fummer;  befides  which  they 
have  another  fummer  of  fliort  continuance  about  the  fedival 
of  St  John.  The  invariable  continuance  of  great  heats  oc- 
cafions  fuch  profufe  perfpiration,  that  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  appeal  s wan  and  livid,  and  all  their  motions  are 
fluggilh.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  they  enjoy  a good  date  of 
health,  and  commonly  live  even  to  80  years  and  upwards. 
The  Angularity  of  the  climate  occafions  diforders  of  a pecu- 
liar kind  : fome  of  which  attack  the  Europeans  upon  their 
firft  landing  ; and  the  others  are  common  both  to  Creoles 
and  Chapetones.  Thofe  of  the  fird  kind  are  rapid  in  their 
progrefs,  and  terminate  fatally  when  they  bring  on  the  black 
vomit.  The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  and  its  territory  are 
very  fubjedl  to  the  leprofy,  in  order  to  dop  the  contagion 
of  which  they  have,  without  the  city,  a hofpital  called 
“ San  Lazaro,”  from  the  hill  on  which  it  fhnds,  and  in 
which  perfons  of  both  fexes,  labouring  under  this  diftem- 
per,  are  confined.  Another  very  lingular  didemper  is  the 
cobrilla,  or  little  fnake,  which  is-a  kind  of  tumour,  which 
mod  commonly  affedls  the  arm,  thigh,  or  leg  ; and  which 
they  cure  by  fird  applying  a luppurative  plaider,  and,  fo- 
menting the  whole  tumour  with  oil,  and  then  fadening  a 
thread  of  filk  to  a kind  of  white  fibre,  that  difcovers  iltelf, 
called  the  cobrilla’s  head,  and  winding  the  other  end  of 
it  about  a card,  rolled  up  like  a cylinder  : they  repeat  the 
lomentation  with  oil,  and  the  following  day  continue  to 
wind  about  the  cylindric  card  the  part  of  the  fmall  fibre, 
which  appears  in  fight,  and  thus  proceed  till  the  whole  is 
extracted,  and  the  patient  cured.  N.  lat.  ioc  26'  35". 
W.  long.  750  26'  45".  Juan  and  d’Ulloa’s  Voyage  to 
South  America,  by  Adams,  vol.  i. 

CARTHAGINIANS,  in  Ancient H'l/lory , are  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Canaanites.  See  Canaan 
and  Canaanites.  They  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  fome- 
times  Libyans,  on  account  of  the  country  they  poffefled  ; ard 
fometimes  Phoenicians,  on  account  of  the  country  from  which 
they  were  originally  defcended.  The  Romans  fty  led  them  Pee  ni, 
or  Phoenicians,  for  the  fame  reafon  ; and  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  them,  or  their  city,  Pcenic,  or  Punic,  that  is  Phoeni- 
cian, or  belonging  to  the  Phoenicians.  Between  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians  there  always  fubfifted  the  ftridleft 
union.  To  this  purpofe  Herodotus  informs  us  (lib.  iii.) 
that  when  Cambyfes  had  determined  to  make  war  upon  the 


latter,  the  Phoenicians,  who  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  his- 
fleet,  poikively  declined  to  ferve  him  againlt  their  country- 
men ; and  on  this  account  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  his 
defign.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  were  never  for- 
getful of  the  country  from  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
Accordingly,  we  learn  from  Polybius  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
that  they  regularly  fent  every  year  to  Tyre  a fnip  freighted 
with  prefects,  as  a quit-rent  or  acknowledgment  paid  to 
their  ancient  country  ; and  its  tutelar  gods  had  an  annual 
facrifice  offered  to  them  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  con- 
fidered  them  as  their  protedlors.  They  never  failed  to  fend 
thither  the  firft-fruits  of  their  revenues,  and  alfo  the  tythe 
of  the  fpoils  taken  from  their  enemies,  as  offerings  to  Her- 
cules, one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The 
Tyrians,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  wilhed  to  fecure 
their  wives  and  children  from  Alexander,  who  was  btfieging 
their  city,  fent  them  to  Carthage,  where  they  were  kindly- 
received  and  iiofpitahly  entertained. 

The  language  of  the  Carthaginians  muff  at  firft  have  been 
the  Phoenician  ; and  this  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Canaanites  or  Ifraelites,  that  is,  the  Hebrew,  or  at  lead  a 
language  wholly  derived  from  it.  In  procefs  of  time,  how.* 
ever,  confidering  their  diftance  from  Phoenicia,  their  mother- 
country,  and  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  their 
original  tongue  would  be  fubjedl  to  fome  variation  ; and  yet, 
notwithstanding  thefe  variations,  it  ever  continued  to  be  the 
fame  in  fubffance  with  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician . In  the 
latter  ages  the  Punic  tongue  acquired  a tindlure  of  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac.  As  the  Hand  of  Malta  was,  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  fubjedl  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  Punic 
tongue  mult  have  long  remained  in  it  ; and  it  appears,  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  there  were  fome 
pillars  in  the  Hand,  which  had  Punic  inferiptions  upon  them, 
and  fo  late  as  that  period  the  Punic  tongue  was  fpoken  in 
Malta.  The  Panic  letters,  as  well  as  language,  mull  cer- 
tainly at  firil  have  been  the  Phoenician  ; and  though  time 
produced  a change  in  them,  yet  they  always  retained  a great 
refemblance  of  their  original,  as  the  curious  infpe&or  may 
difeern  in  the  characters  that  are  found  upon  the  moll  ele- 
gant Phoenician  and  Punic  coins. 

The  firil  government  fettled  at  Carthage  was  probably 
monarchical ; but  it  expired  either  with  Dido,  or  during  her 
life,  and  was  changed  into  a republic.  Ariftotle  fays,  that 
it  was  partly  arillocratical,  and  partly  political,  that  is,  de- 
mocratical.  According  to  Polybius,  it  was  compofed  of 
monarchy,  arillocracy,  and  democracy.  But  Ifocrates  re- 
prefents  the  civil  government  as  oligarchical,  and  the  mili- 
tary as  monarchical.  Ariftotle,  who  intimates,  that  the 
Cretan,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Carthaginian  republics  were  the 
mod  perfed  of  any  in  the  world,  gives  the  preference,  in 
feveral  refpeds,  to  the  Carthaginian.  Of  its  excellent  con- 
llitution  it  has  been  alleged,  as  a ftriking  evidence,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  great  authority  velled  in  the  people  at 
Carthage,  no  inllance  occurred,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  his  time,  of  any  popular  commotions  fufficient  to 
difturb  the  public  tranquillity,  nor  of  any  tyrant,  who  had 
been  able,  at  the  expence  of  liberty,  to  introduce  oppreffion. 
Plence,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  three  principal  powers, 
of  which  the  conftitution  of  Carthage  was  compofed,  were 
of  fuch  a nature  as  to  counterpoife  one  another,  and  by  their 
mutual  harmony,  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity  and  pro- 
mote the  public  happinefs.  Thefe  were  the  fuffetes,  the 
fenate,  and  the  people.  "I  he  fuffetes,  fophetim,  fignifying,. 
with  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  judges,  were  two  in- 
number,  of  equal  dignity  and  power,  and  the  chief  magif- 
t ates  of  Carthage.  They  correfponded  to  the  two  kings 
of  Lacedsemon,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  confuls  : and  hence, 
they  are  fometimes  called  kings  and  confuls.  They  were 
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annually  defied  out  of  the  nobkft  families,  and  preferred 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  talents,  as  well  as  their  wealth. 
It  was  their  province  to  affemble  -the  fenate,  in  which  they 
presided,  to  propofe  fubjefts  for  deliberation,  to  tell  the 
number  of  voices,  and  to  fvlperintend  all  emergent  and  de- 
ceive debates.  Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  the  city, 
nor  confined  to  civil  affairs,  as  they  fometimes  had  the  com- 
mand of  armies.  Their  concurrence  with  the  fenate  in  all 
points  was  nectffary,  in  order  to  prevent  any  debate  from 
coming  before  the  people.  Some  fay  that  they  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  that  it  was  their  prerogative  to 
punifli  all  forts  of  crimes.  Molt  cities  of  note  in  the  Car- 
thaginian dominions,  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  had  their  fuf- 
fetes,  or  chief  magiftrates.  When  their  employment  expired, 
they  were  made  prsetors  ; and  this  was  an  office  of  coiilider- 
able  authority  and  influence. 

The  fenate  was  compofed  of  perfons  venerable  for  their 
ege  and  experience,  as  well  as  illuftrious  for  their  birth, 
riches  and  merit.  This  honour  was  conferred  upon  them 
by  election  ; but  their  number  is  not  known.  It  was  pro- 
bably a numerous  body,  becaufe  we  find  that  foo  were  fclefl- 
ed  from  the  fenate  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  gene- 
rals. This  was  the  grand  council  of  Hate,  in  which  every 
thing  relating  to  peace  and  war,  negociations  and  alliances, 
trade  and  navigation,  in  fhort,  to  all  affairs  of  moment,  fo- 
reign or  domeltic,  was  debated,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  de- 
termined. If  the  votes  of  the  fenate  were  unanimous,  they 
bad  the  force  of  laws,  and  from  hence  there  lay  no  appeal. 
If  they  were  divided  among  themfelves,  or  difagreed  with 
the  fuffetes,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  people,  who  had 
the  liberty  to  exprefs  their  fentiments  freely,  and  of  contra- 
dicting even  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflature.  What  fliare 
of  power  belonged  to  the  people,  whilft  the  conftitution  re- 
mained in  its  moil  perfect  ftate,  does  not  appear.  But  it  is 
probable,  that  they  had  a vote  in  the  eleftion  of  magiilrates, 
and  in  the  ena&ing  of  laws,  particularly  fuch  as  concerned 
themfelves.  In  the  time  of  Ariilotle,  the  republic  verged 
towards  popular  government  ; though  the  fenate  ftill  re- 
tained a confiderable  degree  of  authority,  and  the  power  of 
the  people  was  not  uncontroulable  ; but  about  100  years 
after,  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  the  fenate  was  difregarded  ; 
the  people  arrogated  to  themfelves  almoft  the  whole  power  ; 
and  ambitious  demagogues  obtained  a very  pernicious  in- 
fluence. From  this  period  the  public  affairs  were  tranfa&ed 
by  cabals  and  factions  ; the  reputation  and  profperity  of 
the  ftate  began  to  decline  ; and  this  circumffance  Poly- 
bius afiigns  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  Car- 
xhage. 

The  centumvirate,  or  tribunal  of  ioc,  confided  of  104 
perfons,  correfponding  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  formed 
a tribunal,  which  was  intended  to  balance  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  fenate  ; it  ferved  particularly  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  thofe 
of  his  family,  who,  by  engroffing  the  chief  employments  of 
live  ftate  and  army,  had  acquired  the  foie  direction  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  affairs.  Of  thefe  104  judges,  five  had  a 
jurifdiCtion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  reft  : and  they  had  a 
power  of  filling  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  of 
chufing  thofe  perfons  who  compofed  the  tribunal  of  the 
hundred  ; under  the  fuffetes,  they  were  at  the  head  of  this 
tribunal,  and  upon  them,  in  a great  meafure,  depended  the 
fife,  fortune,  and  reputation  of  all  the  citizens.  None  were 
eleCted  into  this  office  but  perfons  of  very  diftinguiffied 
merit ; and  it  had  no  falary  or  reward  annexed  to  it.  The 
centumvirate  was,  probably,  a perpetual  office  till  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  who  caufed  a law  to  be  paffed,  which  required 
all  the  judges  to  be  cholen  annually,  and  that  none  ffiould 
continue  in  office  beyond  that  term.  This  took  place  about 
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2C0  years  after  the  firft  effablifhment  of  the  tribunal  of  ico. 
The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  civil  officers,  eftabliihed  at 
Carthage,  befides  the  fuffetes,  were  the  prartor,  who  had 
great  influence  in  paffing  and  repealing  laws,  and  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  public  revenues  ; the 
quaeftor,  who  belonged  to  the  bench  of  judges,  who  col- 
lected and  managed  the  public  money  under  the  quaeftor ; 
and  the  cenfor,  whofe  bulinels  was  to  iufpeCt  the  manners  of 
the  citizens. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  they  were  defcer.ded 
from  the  Tyrians,  agreed  at  firft  in  all  points  with  that  of 
the  Phoenicians.  But  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks, 
they  were  led  to  adopt  feveral  new  deities  before  unknown, 
and  to  blend  fome  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Tyrian.  Befides,  by  their  extended  commerce, 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  fuperfti- 
tion  eftabliihed  in  other  nations,  which  of  courfe  would  give 
a tindiure  to  their  own  ; and  hence  it  happened,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Carthage  was  a very  grofs  and  multifarious  idolatry. 
It  may  be  alfo  prefumed,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  w riters, 
in  tranfmitting  to  us  the  biftory  of  thefe  people,  and  of  the 
objects  of  their  worihip,  would  affix  the  names  of  their  ow  n 
gods  to  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  principal  deity  at 
Carthage  was  Chronus,  or  Saturn,  to  whom  were  offered  in 
facrifice  children  of  the  moil  diking uiihed  families.  We 
read  that  upon  the  fignal  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
by  Agathocles,  300  citizens  voluntarily  facrificed  themfelves 
in  order  to  render  him  more  propitious  to  their  country. 
This  deity  had  a brazen  liatue  with  extended  arms, 
fo  difpofed  that  a child  prefented  to  it  dropped  down 
into  a hollow  wffiere  was  a fiery  furnace.  This  deity, 
from  various  circumftauces,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Moloch  or  Milchem  of  Scripture,  the  famous  idol  of  the 
Ammonites,  Canaanites,  and  neighbouring  nations.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  alfo  the  fame  god  with  the  Baal, 
Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Affyrians. 
The  goddefs  Carieftis,  or  Urania,  was  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  by  the  Carthaginians.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  deity  called  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (vii.  18. 
xliv.  17.)  Baaleth  Shemaim,  the  queen  of  heaven  ; by 
Megafthenes,  in  Eufebius,  Beltis  ; by  Sanchoniatho,  Dione 
and  Baaltis  ; and  by  Hefychius,  Belthes,  which  name  was 
applied  both  to  Juno  and  Venus.  St.  Augultin  infoims  us, 
that  Venus  eftabliihed  her  reign  at  Carthage;  and  Virgil 
fays,  that  Juno  preferred  that  fpot  to  all  others.  Afhteroth 
and  Aftarte  were  iynonymous  to  Urania  and  Baaltis,  and 
denoted  the  moon  as  well  as  Venus  and  Juno,  who  was  in- 
voked in  great  calamities,  particularly  in  droughts,  to  obtain 
rain.  Jupiter  was  worlhipped  by  the  Carthaginians  under 
the  name  of  Belus  or  Baal  (fee  Baal);  Mars  alfo  was  dig- 
nified by  the  fame  title  ; and  fo  were  likewife  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  or  the  fun.  Baal-famtn,  or  Baal-lhemaim,  that  is, 
the  god  of  heaven,  appears  to  have  beea  the  fun,  and  Beli- 
fama,  or  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  moon.  The  Carthaginians 
introduced  Ceres  and  Proferpina  as  Greek  deities,  and  alfo 
Mercury,  who  received  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Afumes  or  Afoumes.  The  worihip  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
was  brought  to  Carthage  by  Dido,  and  diffufed  itfelf  after- 
wards over  all  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  as  far  as  Gades  or 
Cadiz,  where  he  had  a magnificent  temple.  Befides  other 
honours  that  were  rendered  to  him  at  Carthage,  he  wat 
annually  gratified  with  human  viflims.  Jolaus,  a3  the  rela- 
tion of  Hercules,  was  honoured  as  an  objeff  of  veneration 
at  Sardinia,  which  illand  was  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  Dea  Syria,  or  Syrian 
goddefs,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  either  Juno,  or  a 
group  of  all  the  goddeffes,  was  a deity  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  people  of  Carthage  likewife  addreffed  themfelves  to 
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jEfculapius,  who  had  a Spacious  temple  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Byrfa.  Herebus,  another  Carthaginian  deity,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Pluto,  or  Dis.  Triton,  the  fea-god,  had  alfo  a 
place  among  the  deities  of  Carthage.  Mopfus,  a famous 
footh-fayer,  had  temples  eredled  to  his  honour  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  refponfes  were  iffued  from  them,  as  from  fo 
many  oracles.  Rivers,  meads,  and  waters,  or  rather  the 
genii  that  prefided  over  them,  were  objedls  of  adoration 
with  thefe  people  ; and  as  the  old  Africans  paid  a religious 
homage  to  fire,  this  was  probably  the  cuftom  alfo  at  Car- 
thage. The  air  and  winds  likewife  fhared  divine  honours. 
The  filler  of  Dido  palled  for  a goddefs,  under  the  name  of 
Anna  Perenna  ; Dido  herfelf  received  fimilar  honours  after 
her  death,  and  Ovid  fays,  that  in  her  life  time  fhe  procured 
it  for  her  hulband  Sichceus.  Tellus,  or  the  earth,  was 
worlhipped  by  the  Carthaginians.  Moreover,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Carthaginians  adopted  their  famous  generals, 
fuch  as  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  and  others,  into  the  number 
of  their  gods  ; and  that  thefe  were  deities  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  dii  indigetes  of  the  Latins.  The  Carthaginians 
alfo  ranked  among  their  gods  the  two  Philaeni,  who,  for  the 
purpofe  of  extending  the  territory  of  Carthage,  confented 
to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  which  they  had  pitched  upon 
for  its  boundary.  Portable  temples  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Carthaginians  ; which  were  covered  chariots  that  carried 
fmall  images  reprefenting  certain  gods.  The  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  mentioned  in  fcriptu're,  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
machine  of  this  kind.  The  Cabiri  were  likewife  adored  at 
Carthage  (fee  Cabiri)  ; and  alfo  the  Anaces,  Ana&es,  or 
Diofcuri.  The  gods,  called  Patoeci,  had  the  fame  refpedl 
from  their  votaries  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  as  the 
Penates  had  from  the  Romans.  The  cullom  of  offering 
human  facnfices  to  thefe  gods  continued  in  Carthage  till 
the  ruin  of  their  city  ; nor  did  it  ceafe  among  the  Africans 
till  the  procon fulate  of  Tiberius  ; who  ordered  the  priefts 
concerned  in  this  horrid  impiety  to  be  hanged.  We  may 
obferve,  in  general,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  extremely 
addi&ed  to  fuperliition  ; and  yet  they  feemed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  fome  good  principles  ; for  it  was  their  cuftom 
to  addrefs  themfdves  to  the  gods  before  they  attempted  to 
execute  any  enterprife,  and,  after  having  gained  any  ad- 
vantage, they  made  proper  acknowledgment  to  fuperior 
powers. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething 
on  the  character  of  the  Carthaginians.  As  they  were  intent 
upon  amaffing  wealth,  they  were  mean-fpirited,  groveling, 
and  fordid,  to  an  incredible  degree.  This  at  lead  feemed 
to  have  been  their  difpofition  towards  the  decline  of  their 
ftate,  though  in  their  earlier  ages  they  were  of  a fuperior 
turn  of  mind,  and  even  to  the  laft,  they  had  fome  perfons 
among  them  who  pofftffed  generous  and  heroic  fpirits.  In 
forming  an  opinion  of  thefe  people,  we  fhould  remember, 
that  their  chara&er  is  tranfmitted  to  us  chiefly  by  the 
Romans,  who  were  their  avowed  and  implacable  enemies  ; 
and  who  took  care  to  dtftroy  not  only  the  Punic  archives, 
but  every  record  of  Punic  literature,  or  of  true  hiftory.  Of 
the  Carthaginian  perfidioufnefs  and  ingratitude,  their  hiftory 
willfurnifh  abundant  proof.  Craft andcunning,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  were  the  diltinguilhingcharadlerifticsof  theCar- 
thaginians,  naturally  led  to  falfehcod,  hypocrify,  and  breach  of 
faith,  and  thefe  terminated  in  the  bafeft  frauds  and  the  mod 
perfidious  actions.  Thefe  qualities  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
fo  notorious,  that,  to  fignify  any  remarkable  difhonefty,  it 
was  ufual  to  call  it  “ Punic  Honour,”  “ rides  Punica 
and  to  denote  a knavifh,  deceitful  mind,  no  exprefiion  was 
thought  more  proper  than  “ Ingenium  Punicum,”  a Car- 
thaginian mind.  Plutarch  deferibes  them  as  a&uated  by  a 
niorofe,  faturnine,  and  favage  difpofition  j utterly  averfe 
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from  every  thing  that  had  the  leaft  appearance  of  wit  or 
raillery.  Some  of  them  were  vain,  arrogant,  and  ambitious 
to  a very  high  degree,  and,  indeed,  avarice  and  ambition 
feemed  to  be  with  many  of  them  ruling  paffions. 

As  commerce,  the  army,  and  the  marine,  were  the  principal 
objedls  of  attention  at  Carthage,  and  as  thefe  engaged  the  pur- 
fuits  and  engroffed  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  general,  we 
cannot  expedl  to  find  that  they  fhould  have  cultivated  any  very 
diftinguifhed  taile  for  the  libqral  arts  and fciences.  However, 
they  mull  have  been  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  aftro- 
nomy,  without  which  they  could  not  have  been  tolerably 
verfed  in  the  art  of  navigation.  They  had  fome  notion 
likewife  of  fculpture  and  painting,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
ftatues  of  their  dii  patseci,  which  they  carried  with  them  in 
their  voyages,  and  from  the  pictures  with  which  their  fhips 
of  war  and  other  veffels  were  adorned.  They  rnuft  alfo 
have  made  a confiderable  proficiency  in  the  inferior  mecha- 
nical arts  ; as  we  may  undeniably  conclude  from  their  fuptrb 
temples,  magnificent  palaces,  rich  furniture,  and  great 
variety  of  arms,  and  domeltic  utenfils.  Their  records  of 
literature  were  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  ; neverthelefs,  the 
names  of  their  principal  writers  have  been  tranfmitted  with 
honour  to  pofterity.  Hannibal,  it  is  faid,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  this 
language.  Mago,  another  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
compofed  2S  volumes  upon  hulbandry,  which,  after  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  were  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation  by 
the  Roman  fenate,  that  they  ordered  them  to  be  tranflated 
into  Latin.  Philinus,  who  wrote  a hiftory  of  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  is  reckoned  by 
Polybius  a good  though  a partial  hiitorian  ; but  no  part  of 
his  work  is  extant.  Himilco,  a Tea-officer,  who  was  deput- 
ed by  the  fenate  of  Carthage  to  difeover  the.  weftern  Ihores 
and  ports  of  Europe,  wrote  a journal  of  his  voyage,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  difeoveries.  Hanno,  another  Cartha- 
ginian general,  failed,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  along  the  coail 
of  Africa.  Having  entered  the  ocean  through  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  he  arrived  firft  at  the  ifland  of  Cerne,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  modern  ifle  of  Arguim,  which  became  the  chief 
ftation  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coail  ; proceeding  thence 
he  reached  a promontory,  which  he  called  the  “ Weft  Horn,” 
probably  Cape  Palmas  ; and  from  this  he  advanced  to  ano- 
ther promontory,  which  he  named  the  “ South  Horn,”" 
which  is  the  prefent  Cape  de  Tres  Palmas,  about  5 degrees 
N.  of  the  line.  He  wrote  a relation  of  his  voyage,  and  a 
Greek  fragment  of  it  is  ft  ill  remaining  ; the  authenticity  of 
which  fome  have  doubted.  See  Africa. 

Among  other  inventions  aferibed  to  the  Carthaginians-, 
that  of  the  quadriremes,  or  four-oared  gallies,  deferves  men- 
tion ; and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  were  the  firft  who 
made  cables  of  the  flirub  “ fpartum”  (fee  Carthagena)  ; 
at  leaft  they  were  the  firft  w-ho  communicated  this  invention 
to  the  Romans.  Their  navigation  was  extended  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  to  the  call  and  to  the  weft  ; 
Britain  and  the  Canaries  are  faid  to  have  been  known  to 
them  ; the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  they  were  acquainted 
with  to  a confiderable  extent,  as  eve  have  already  obferved  ; 
and  fome  have  afferted,  but  without  fufficient  evidence,  that 
their  nautical  fkill  had  led  them  to  traverfe  the  ocean  and  to 
vifit  the  coaft  of  America.  They  were,  however,  without 
doubt,  for  a long  time  univerfally  acknowledged  mailers  of 
the  fea.  It  mud  be  allowed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  thofe 
already  mentioned,  to  whom  we  may  add  Clitomachus  the 
philofopher,  called  in  the  Punic  language  Afdrubal,  and  the 
celebrated  poet  Terence,  who  was  born  at  Carthage,  the  Car- 
thaginians could  not  boall  of  their  men  of  literature  and 
fcience ; although  they  had  a correfpondence  with  Greece 
and  the  moll  civilized  nations,  their  views  were  directed  to 
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-trade  ; nor  do  they  feem  to  have  had  any  emulation  to  avail 
themfelves  of  their  learning.  Eloquence,  poetry,  philofophy, 
and  hi  dory  feem  to  have  been  little  known  among  them  ; and 
the  education  of  youth,  though  Carthage  was  provided  at 
an  early  period  with  an  excellent  fchool,  mud  have  been 
very  much  negledled.  The  knowledge  that  was  principally 
fought  and  valued  was  reftricied  in  a conliderable  degree  to 
writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  buying  and  felling 
of  goods  ; fo  that  it  was  fubordinate  to  traffic.  In  the  latter 
years  of  their  date  the  laws  forbade  any  Carthaginian  to 
learn  the  Greek  tongue,  led  it  might  qualify  him  for  carry- 
ing on  a dangerous  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  either 
orally  or  by  letter. 

After  all,  commerce , independently  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  mud  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the 
hillory  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  formed  the  greated 
ilrength  and  chief  fupport  of  their  commonwealth,  and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  power,  the  conqueds, 
the  credit,  and  glory  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  flowed  from 
trade.  From  their  Tyrian  progenitors  they  inherited  their 
genius  for  commerce,  and  in  procefs  of  time  eclipfed  the  glory 
of  their  anceflors,  infomuch  that  Pliny  derives  the  origin  of 
trade,  not  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  from  the  Poeni  or  Car- 
thaginians. The  natural  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  furprifing 
fkill  of  its  artificers,  and  its  peculiarly  happy  fituation  for 
commerce,  rendered  Carthage  the  centre  of  traffic,  the  great 
mart,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  even  of  the  mod  re- 
mote nations.  Without  contending  for  the  trade  of  the  ead 
with  their  mother-country,  they  extended  their  navigation 
chiefly  towards  the  welt  and  north.  Following  the  courfe 
which  the  Phoenicians  had  opened,  they  paffed  the  draits  of 
Gades,  and  vifited  not  only  all  the  coads  of  Spain,  but  thofe 
of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  lad  into  Britain.  They  alfo  ex- 
tended their  refearches  towards  the  fouth,  and  planted  along 
the  wedern  coad  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa  feveral 
colonies,  in  order  to  civilize  the  natives,  and  accudom  them 
to  commerce.  They  made  conliderable  progrefs,  by  land, 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  fome  of 
them,  and  fubjefted  others  to  their  empire.  The  commo- 
dities with  which  they  fupplied  other  countries,  feem  to  have 
been  corn  and  fruits  of  all  kinds ; divers  forts  of  provifions, 
and  high  fauces ; wax,  honey,  oil,  and  the  fkins  of  wild 
beads,  all  the  natural  produce  of  their  own  territories. 
Their  daple  manufactures  were  utenfils,  toys,  cables,  all 
kinds  of  naval  dores,  and  the  colour  from  them  called  Punic, 
.the  preparation  of  which  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  them- 
felves. From  Egypt  they  fetched  fine  flax  and  paper  ; fiom 
the  coalls  of  the  Red  Sea,  fpices,  frankincenfe,  perfumes, 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  dones;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia, 
purple  and  fcarlet,  rich  duffs,  tapedry,  codly  furniture,  and 
various  artificial  curiofities  ; from  the  wedern  parts  of  the 
world,  in  return  for  the  commodities  carried  thither,  they 
imported  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper.  By  thus  purchafing 
the  fuperfluities  of  all  nations,  with  which  they  had  inter- 
courfe,  at  an  eafy  price,  and  felling  them  at  an  advanced 
rate,  they  brought  immenfe  treafures  to  Carthage,  ren- 
dered this  republic  formidable  to  her  neighbours,  and 
enabled  her  to  contend  with  Rome  itfelf  for  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

The  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Spain  furnilhed  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  an  inexhaudible  fource  of  wealth.  Polybius, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  fays,  that  in  his  time  upwards  of  40,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  mines  near  Nova  Carthago,  and 
fupplied  the  Romans,  at  a fubfequent  period,  every  day  with 
25,000  drachmas,  01-8591.  )s.  6d.  fterling.  Befides,  the  Car- 
thaginians carried  on,  by  means  of  their  caravans,  an  annual 
intercourfe  with  the  Perfians,  Garamantes,  and  Ethiopians  ; 
and  brought  from  thefe  remote  nations,  together  with  ether 


rich  commodities,  carbuncles  of  ineftimable  value ; which 
gems,  from  the  plenty  of  them  at  Carthage,  were  called  by 
the  ancients  Carchedonian  or  Carthaginian.  We  may  add, 
that  no  profeffion  was  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  mer- 
chant in  the  dominions  of  this  ftate  ; nor  is  this  any  wonder, 
when  we  confider  the  numberlefs  advantages  that  accrued 
from  it.  Flerodotus  (lib.iv.)  mentions  a Angular  mode  of 
carrying  on  traffic  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Libyans, 
who  bordered  on  the  fea-coafts,  beyond  the  {traits  or  pil- 
lars of  Hercules.  After  they  had  run  into  fome  creek,  they 
landed  their  goods,  and  leaving  them  expofed  on  a point  of 
land,  returned  on  board  their  (hips.  They  then  caufed  a 
great  fmoke  to  be  raifed,  at  the  fight  of  which  the  Libyans 
came  to  the  fpot  where  the  wares  had  been  left,  and  laying 
down  a quantity  of  gold,  retired  to  a difiance.  The  Cartha- 
ginians went  on  ffiore  a fecond  time,  and  if  the  gold  appeared 
to  them  fufficient,  they  carried  it  off  and  failed  without  de- 
lay ; if  not,  they  remained  quiet  on  board  their  (hips  for  fome 
time.  The  Libyans,  finding  they  were  not  fatisfied,  made 
an  addition  to  what  they  had  before  depofited  ; and  they 
continued  increafing  the  quantity  of  gold,  till  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  fatisfied  and  the  bargain  made.  Neither  of 
thefe  nations  offered  the  leaft  injufiice  to  the  other.  Tiie 
Carthaginians  did  not  touch  the  Libyan  gold  till  it  was  of 
equal  value  with  their  wares ; nor  did  the  Libyans  meddle 
with  the  Carthaginian  merchandife  till  the  gold  they  offered 
as  an  equivalent  was  accepted  and  taken  away.  A fimilar 
mode  of  traffic  feems  to  fubfifi  among  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon. 
See  Bedas. 

In  order  to  fketch  out  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a minute  detail,  we  {hall  diftribute 
the  duration  of  their  ftate,  which,  according  to  Appian,  was 
700  years,  and  which  others  make  746  years,  but,  which  we 
{hall  lay  down,  conformably  to  the  teftimony  of  Cato,  func- 
tioned by  Solinus,  at  737  years,  into  three  diftinCt  periods 
or  epochas.  The  firit  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  in  the  year  883  B.  C.  and  extends  to  the  invafion 
of  Sicily,  in  the  year  4S0  B C. ; comprehending  an  interval 
of  403  years.  The  fecond  extends  from  this  invafion  to  the 
rupture  with  the  Romans,  in  the  year  264  B.  C.  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  firit  Punic  war,  being  an  interval  of  216 
years.  The  third  period  lafted  11S  years,  during  which  the 
three  Punic  wars  occurred;  the  firft  continued  24  years,  from 
the  year  264  B.  C.  to  241  B.  C.  ; the  fecond  continued  17 
years,  from  the  year  218  B.  C.  to  201  B.  C. ; and  the  third 
continued  4 years,  from  the  year  149  B.  C.  to  146  B.  C. 
when  Carthage  was  deftroyed. 

The  JirJl  period,  according  to  the  above  dill  rib ution, 
is  imperfectly  known.  We  have  already  ftated  (fee  Car- 
thage) that  Elifa,  known  b7  the  name  of  Dido,  fled 
from  Tyre  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Pygmalion,  king 
of  that  city,  and  landing  on  the  coait  of  Atrica,  founded 
either  the  city  of  Caithage,  or  at  leaft  the  citadel  of 
Byrfa.  For  300  years  after  the  tragical  death  of  Dido, 
there  is  a chafm  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginian  ftate. 
During  this  period  their  whole  attention  feems  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  extenfion  of  their  commerce,  and 
in  forming  eftabliihments,  with  this  view,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  It  appears  that  at  a very  early  period  this  re- 
public had  made  conliderable  acquifitions  in  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  other  places  ; and  that  it  was  formidable  by  fta  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes.  This  latter  prince,  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  was  obliged  to  abandon  an  expedition 
which  he  had  proje&ed  again!!  the  Carthaginians,  btcaufe 
the  Phoenicians  would  not  iuccour  him  ; and  hence  it  appears, 
that  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  Ptrlian  empire  was  unable 
to  contend  with  that  of  Carthage,  without  ihe  affiftance  of 
the  Tyrians.  In  the  year  508  B.C.  the  year  after  the  re- 
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gifnge,  tlie  Carthaginians  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans, chiefly  relating  to  navigation  and  commerce  ; and 
they  were  the  firft  people  out  of  Italy  with  whom  the  Ro- 
mans entered  into  an  alliance.  From  this  treaty,  which 
was  figned  28  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  we 
learn,  that  the  whole  ifland  of  Sardinia,  and  part  of  that  of 
Sicily,  were  then  fubjett  to  the  Carthaginians.  At  this  time 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coalts  of  Italy  ; and  they 
manifelled  on  various  occafioys  a jealoufy  of  the  enterpriiing 
fpiiit  and  growing  power  of  the  Romans  ; nor  would  they 
permit  them  to  fail  beyond  the  promontory  called  the  “ Fair 
Promontory,”  lying  to  the  north  of  Carthage,  left  they 
fhotild  difeover  the  fertility  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  favour- 
able lituation  of  the  cities,  and  be  tempted  to  make  a fettle- 
ment.  Under  Mago,  a Carthaginian  general  of  con- 
fummate  abilities  and  merit,  and  who  is  laid  to  have  firft 
Introduced  military  difeipline  among  the  foldicry,  the  domi- 
nions of  Carthage  were  much  enlarged,  its  commerce  ex- 
tended, its  riches  increafed,  and  virtue  alone  was  counte- 
nanced both  in  the  army  and  the  ftate.  He  left  the  country 
in  the  mod  flourifhhg  condition,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
high  employments  by  his  fons  A fd rubai  and  Hamilcar.  To 
them  was  committed  the  command  of  the  army  againft  Sar- 
dinia, which  had  revolted,  and  in  the  war  that  was  profe- 
ented  on  this  occalion,  Afdrubal  was  mortally  wounded. 
His  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  Carthaginians.  About 
this  time  the  Carthaginians,  determined  to  {hake  off  the 
African  yoke,  by  difeontinuing  the  tribute  which,  by  their 
original  contract,  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  declared  war  ; 
hut  being  unfuccefsful,  it  was  terminated  by  a treaty,  the 
chief  article  of  which  required,  that  the  tribute  as  at  firft 
impofed  upon  them  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city  fto»d, 
Ihould  be  continued.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  tri- 
bute was  abolifhed.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Darius 
Hyftafpis,  king  of  Perfia,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Carthage,  re- 
quiring the  inhabitants  to  abftain  from  human  facrifices,  and 
from  eating  dog’s  flefh  ; to  burn  their  dead,  and  not  to  bury 
them,  as  had  been  the  ufual  practice  ; and  to  furnifh  him 
tvith  a body  of  auxiliary  forces  to  ferve  in  the  war  which  he 
had  declared  againft  Greece.  With  the  laft  article  the  Car- 
thaginians did  not  think  p'oper  to  comply,  becaufe  their 
troops  were  othervvife  engaged.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
Darius’s  reign,  it  feems  probable  that  an  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive  league  was  formed  betwixt  thefe  two  powers ; how- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  an  alliance  was  entered  into  between 
Xerxes,  the  fuccelforof  Darius,  and  the  ftates  of  Carthage  ; 
and  that  the  Carthaginians  engaged  to  invade  Sicily  with  all 
their  forces,  and  endeavour  to  drive  the  Greeks  from  thence, 
as  well  as  the  continent  of  Italy,  whilft  that  prince  marched 
in  perfon,  with  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Perfian  army, 
againft  Greece  itfelf.  The  firft  fettlement  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain  muft  have  preceded  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking  ; and  it  is  mod  probable  that  the  nerves  of 
their  power  were  the  mines  of  Spain,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  equip  fuch  powerful  fleets  and  colledf  fuch  for- 
midable armies  ; and  that,  by  their  affiftance,  they  made 
fuch  extenfive  conquefts  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But,  though 
the  firft  Carthaginian  fettlement  in  Spam  muft  have  preceded 
the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  and  even  that  of  Cyrus, 
and  have  occurred  when  the  city  of  Gadcs,  now  Cadiz,  was 
in  its  infancy,  yet  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Polybius,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  Spain  remained  unfubdued  till  the  wars 
of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us, 
that  the  Carthaginians  fent  a colony  into  the  ifland  Ebufus,  or 
Erefus,now  Yvica,  i6ovears  after  the  foundation  of  their  city ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  about  this  time  the  Balearic 
illands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca,  were  likewife  either 
plant«d  or  reduced  by  the  fame  people,  and  that  they  were 
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furnifhed  by  thefe  iflands  with  themoft  expert  /lingers  in  the 
world,  who  did  them  great  fervice  in  their  battles  and  lieges. 
See  Baleares  Infuhe.  To  this  period  alfo  it  is  reafonable 
to  refer  the  firft  defeent  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  A; 
Sardinia  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Carthaginians  when  they 
made  their  firft  treaty  with  the  Romans,  we  are  warranted  in 
concluding  that  Covfica,  feparated  from  the  former  by  a ftrait 
of  about  3 leagues  in  breadth,  was  polfefTed  by  them,  either 
■wholly  or  in  part,  in  very  ancient  times ; and  Herodotus  ex- 
prefsly  informs  us,  that  the  Cyrnians,  or  Corlicans,  were  one 
of  thofe  nations  which  enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  form  that 
great  army,  with  which  they  invaded  Sicily,  in  the  days  of 
Gelon. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  with  Xerxes,  already 
mentioned,  the  Carthaginians,  in  purfuanee  of  their  engage- 
ments, made  great  preparations  for  war  againft  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  brings  us  to  the 
feconc! periud  of  the  hiftory  of  Carthage,  which  commenced 
with  the  year  481  B.  C.  The  preparations  for  this  expedi- 
tion lafted  3 years,  and  large  fums  of  money  were  fent  by 
Xerxes  from  Perfia  to  a/Tift  the  Carthaginians  in  completing 
them.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  Hamilcar,  the  fon  of 
-Hanno,  according  to  Herodotus,  but  of  Mago,  according  to 
Juftin,  was  appointed  to  the  command  ; and  he  failed  from 
Carthage  with  300,000  men,  com po fed  of  different  nations, 
and  a fleet  of  above  2000  fliips  of  war,  with  3000  tranfports, 
not  doubting  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  Sicily  in  the  firft 
campaign,  B.  C.  480.  Notwithstanding  an  ominous  difafter 
in  the  paffage,  by  which  the  horfes  and  chariots  of  Hamil- 
car perifhed  in  a ftorm,  the  general,  on  his  arrival  at  Panor- 
mus,  now  Palermo,  endeavoured  to  diffipate  the  gloomy  ap- 
prehenfions  of  his  followers,  by  reprefenting  the  certainty  of 
fuccefs,  and  exprefting  his  fear  left  the  Sicilians,  by  reafon  of 
the  ftorm,  would  efcape  the  danger  that  threatened  them. 
Having  laid  fiege  to  Himera,  he  was  attacked  by  Gelon  and 
Theron,  the  tyrants  of  Syracufeand  Agrigentum,  with  their 
united  forces  ; and  after  a long  and  bloody  conteft,  Hamilcar 
was  /lain,  and  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  either  put  to  the 
fword,  or  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  likewife  totally  deftroyed.  The  news  of  this 
defeat  arrived  at  Carthage  by  one  fmall  boat,  the  folitary 
remnant  of  their  fleet ; and  produced  lamentation  and  terror 
through  the  whole  city.  Such  was  the  indignation  which 
this  difafter  produced  in  the  public  mind  againft  Hamilcar, 
that,  not withftanding  all  his  pad  fervice?,  it  was  determined 
to  make  his  family  fuffer  ; and  therefore  Gifco,  his  fon,  was 
banifhed,  and  retiring  to  Selinas,  he  died  there  for  want  of 
neceffaries.  Gelon  granted  the  Carthaginians  peace  on  the 
following  terms : that  they  fhotild  pay  two  talents  of  filver 
towards  defraying  the  expcnces  of  the  war ; — that  they 
fhotild  build  two  tempks  ('one  to  Ceres  and  another  to  Pro- 
ferpine)  where  this  treaty  fhould  be  depnfited,  and  at  ali 
times  be  expofed  to  public  view  ; — and  that,  for  the  future, 
they  fliould  abftain  from  human  facriiices.  . From  this  time 
to  the  clofe  of  the  92 d,  or  beginning  of  the  93d  olympiad, 
B.  C.  409  or  40S,  the  Carthaginians  are  fcarcely  mentioned 
in  the  Sicilian  hiftory  ; though  during  this  interval  they 
turned  their  arms  againft  the  Moors,  Numidians,  and  other 
African  nations,  and  greatly  extended  their  frontiers  in 
Africa  ; they  alfo  releafed  themfelves  from  the  tribute  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay,  and  became  abfolutely  in- 
dependent. They  had  likewife  warm  difputes  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyrene,  the  cap  tal  of  Cyrenaiea,  and  afeer  /bedding 
much  blood,  accommodated  their  differences  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  two  brothers,  called  Philceni,  who  extended  their 
territory,  and  confented  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  fixed 
upon  as  their  boundary.  See  Phil^eni.  In  the  yrear  B.  C. 
409,  the  Egeftine8,  .or  Segeftans,  who  had  declared  in  favour 
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of  the  Athenians,  againft  the  Syracufans,  dreading  their  re- 
fentment,  and  being  actually  attacked  by  the  people  of  Seli- 
nuntum,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  for  their 
more  effe&ual  fuccour,  Hannibal,  one  of  the  Suffetes,  grand- 
fon  to  Hamilcar,  and  fon  to  Gifco,  who  had  been  exiled,  was 
entrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army,  confilling,  as  fome 
fay,  of  200,000  foot  and  4000  horfe,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  about  100,000.  Having  captured  Selinuntum,  or  Se- 
linus,  with  circumftances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  and  alfo  Hi- 
mc-ra,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  laden  with  i'poils,  and  was 
received  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, elated  with  thisfuccefs,  meditated  the  reduction  of  the 
whole  ifland  of  Sicily;  and  in  the  year  B.C.  406,  they  deputed 
Hannibal,  aided,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  by 
Imilcar,  or  Imilcon,  the  fon  of  Hanno,  with  a large  fleet  and 
army,  for  this  purpofe.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  the 
fiege  of  Agrigentum,  which,  after  a vigorous  refiftance,  was 
taken  and  plundered,  and  laid  in  ruins.  See  Agrigentum. 
Gela  and  Camarina  (hared  the  fame  fate.  This  war 
was  terminated  by  a treaty  with  the  tyrant  Dionyfius ; 
after  which  Imilcar,  whofe  army  had  been  much  weakened 
by  the  cafualties  of  war,  and  by  the  plague,  which  had 
broke  out  in  it,  returned  to  Carthage,  where  this  dif- 
order  made  dreadful  havock,  as  it  alfo  did  in  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

Dionyfius,  having  by  the  fore-mentioned  treaty  gained 
time  for  eftablifhing  his  authority  at  Syracufe,  began  his 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  when  he  had  fortified  the  city  and  completed  his  naval 
and  military  arrangements,  he  communicated  his  defign  to 
the  Syracufans, j which  was  that  of  inftantly  attacking  the 
Carthaginian  territories,  without  a previous  declaration  of 
war.  Accordingly  in  the  year  397,  B.C.,  he  commenced  hofti- 
lities,  by  abandoning  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  the  perfons 
and  the  poffeffions  of  the  Carthaginians  who  refidtd  at  Sy- 
racufe, and  traded  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  This  example 
of  perfidioufnefs  and  barbarity  was  followed  throughout  the 
whole  ifland  of  Sicily.  Having  thus  begun,  he  difpatched 
a herald  to  Carthage,  with  a meffage  to  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple, requiring  them  to  withdraw  their  garrifons  from  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  threatening  them,  on  refufal,  with 
treating  all  the  Carthaginians  that  were  found  in  them  as 
enemies.  This  intelligence  occafioned  a general  alarm 
through  the  city,  which  the  plague  had  already  reduced  to 
a very  miferable  condition.  But  the  Carthaginians,  though 
alarmed,  were  not  intimidated  ; nor  did  they  lofe  any  time 
in  preparing  for  defence,  and  in  collefting  an  army,  the 
command  of  which  they  conferred  on  Himilco.  Dionyfius, 
without  waiting  for  their  reply,  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Motya,  which  was 
the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ; and  after  a 
long  and  obftinate  refiftance,  the  city  was  taken  by  dorm, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  fword,  thofe  excepted 
who  took  fanftuary  in  the  temples.  Himilco,  unable  to 
prevent  its  capture,  returned  to  Africa;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  wa6  appointed  one  of  the  fuffetes,  and  re- 
turned to  Sicily  with  a far  greater  army  than  before.  He 
landed  at  Panormus  or  Palermo,  took  feveral  cities,  and  re- 
covered Motya  by  force  of  arms.  Animated  by  thefe  fuc- 
celfes,  and  alfo  by  the  capture  of  Medina,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Syracufe,  with  a defign  of  beiieging  it ; marching  his 
infantry  byland,whilft  his  fleet,  under  the  commandof  Mago, 
failed  along  the  coaft.  His  army  confided,  as  fome  fay,  of 
.300,000  foot,  and  3000  horfe,  ®r  as  others  fay,  30,000 
foot,  and  his  fleet  of  200  (hips,  and  500  barks.  "Whilft  he 
was  making  progrefs  in  the  fiege,  a contagious  diftemper 
made  dreadful  havock  among  his  troops.  Dionyfius  availed 
iumfelf  of  this  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the 
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Carthaginian  forces ; whilft  mod  of  the  (hips  were  either 
taken  or  burnt,  great  (laughter  was  committed  in  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  ; and  Himilco,  by  a private  capitulation 
with  Dionyfius,  and  for  the  fum  of  300  talents  (54,000b 
according  to  fome,  or  by  another  eftimate  61, Bool.)  ob- 
tained permiffion  to  depart  in  the  night,  with  all  the  fur- 
viving  citizens  of  Carthage,  to  Africa.  The  remainder  of 
his  army  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Carthaginians  received  intelligence  of  this  difaftrous  event 
with  inexprefiible  grief  and  confternation  ; and  Himilco,  un- 
able to  furvive  his  misfortune,  and  bewailing  his  own  fate 
and  that  of  his  country,  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life.,  The 
news  of  Dionyfius’s  fuccefs  induced  the  Africans  to  revolt 
from  the  Carthaginians,  whom  they  naturally  hated,  and 
againft  whom  they  were  now  particularly  incenfed  for  hav- 
ing faved  only  their  own  citizens,  and  (or  having  left  the 
confederates  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  an 
army  of  200,000  effective  men  was  foon  collected ; 
and  having  taken  Tunis  in  their  march,  they  advanced 
towards  Carthage;  but,  deftitute  of  experienced  commanders, 
and  unaccuftomed  to  military  difeipline,  they  were  foon 
obliged  to  difperfe,  and  Carthage  was  delivered  from  one  of 
the  moft  imminent  dangers  that  ever  threatened  it.  Not- 
withftanding  the  great  Ioffes  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
fuftained  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  which  lafted  about  five 
years,  they  could  not  forbear  making  new  attempts  upon 
the  ifland  of  Sicilyr;  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  was  com- 
mitted to  the  eondmft  of  Mago.  Although  he  gained  many 
advantages,  he  found  himfelf  in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  dif- 
treffed  for  want  of  provifions,  he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to 
conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with  Dionyfius,  and  to  return  to 
Carthage.  For  nine  years  after  this  peace  the  Carthagi- 
nians feem  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity  ; but 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  99th  olympiad,  B.C.  383,  Dio- 
nyfius,  meditating  a war  againft  them,  formed  a projedl  for 
improving  his  finances,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  it 
on  with  fuccefs.  The  Carthaginians,  apprifed  of  his  inten- 
tions, ftrengthened  themfelves  by  alliances  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  adopted  all  other  neceffary  meafures  for  felf-de- 
fence.  After  fome  alternate  fucceffes  and  defeats,  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  and  fon  of  the  former  general, 
who  loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cabala,  concluded  a peace 
with  Dionyfius  upon  condition  of  his  ceding  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians the  city  and  territory  of  Selinus,  as  well  as  that  part 
of  the  diftridft  of  Agrigentum,  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
Selinus,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Halycus,  and  alfo 
of  his  paying  them  1000  talents  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penees  of  the  war.  Between  three  and  four  years  after  the 
conclufion  of  this  war,  (B.  C.  378,)  Carthage  fuffered  much 
from  the  plague,  which  fwept  away  a very  great  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Africans  and  Sardinians  took  the  advantage 
of  it,  and  made  fome  attempts  for  throwing  off  a yoke 
which  was  hateful  and  grievous  ; but  their  efforts  were  inef- 
fe&ual,  and  they  wrere  foon  reduced  to  their  former  alle- 
giance. Towards  the  beginning  of  the  103d  olympiad 
(B.C.  368)  Dionyfius,  emboldened  by  the  weakened  ftate 
of  Carthage,  formed  an  enterprife  in  Sicily,  which  was  un- 
fuccefsful  and  terminated  in  a truce  ; but  he  did  not  long 
furvive  this  event.  This  truce  was  changed  by  his  fon  and 
Cucceffor,  Dionyfius  II.,  into  a perpetual  peace.  Soon  after 
this  time,  A.  U.  C.  402,  (B.  C.  352)  the  Carthaginians  con- 
cluded a fecond  treaty  with  the  Romans,  nearly  of  the  fame 
tenor  with  the  firft,  excepting  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
and  Utica  were  exprefsly  comprehended  in  it,  and  joined 
with  the  Carthaginians.  After  the  oeatli  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nylius,  Syracufe  was  involved  in  great  troubles ; and  Diony- 
fius, the  reigning  prince,  was  under  a neceflky  of  quitting  his 
throne,  and  continuing  to  years  in  exile ; but  he  was  after- 
wards 
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wards  reftored,  and  found  -means  to  reinftate  himfelf  in  his 
dominions.  However,  his  temper  was  favage  and  brutal,  and 
he  exercifed  great  cruelties  among  his  fubjehls.  This  feemed 
a favourable  opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians  to  make 
themfelves  abfolute  mailers  of  Sicily;  and  accordingly  they 
equipped  a large  fleet,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Icetas,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  who  had  taken  Syracufe  un- 
der his  protedlion.  The  two  powers  engaged,  by  this  treaty, 
to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  expel  Dionyfius  5 and,  after 
his  expulfion,  to  divide  Sicily  between  them.  The  Syracu- 
fans,  difcovering  this  defign,  applied  to  the  Corinthians  for 
afilllance  ; who  fent  over  Timoleon,  a general  of  confum- 
mate  abilities,  and  an  ardent  friend  to  liberty,  with  a body  of 
troops  to  their  afilllance.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
345,  he  fet  fail  from  Corinth  for  Sicily  with  xo  Ihips  and 
1000  foldiers,  and  purfuing  his  voyage  over  the  Ionian  fea, 
he  arrived  fafely,  with  his  fmall  flee;,  at  Metapontum,  on 
the  coall  of  Italy.  From  thence  he  advanced  to  Rhegium, 
where,  by  a happy  ftratagem,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  landed  his  forces  at  Taurominium  in 
Sicily.  Timoleon,  with  his  fmall  force,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  relief  of  Syracufe  ; and  made  his  way  into  one  part  of 
the  town  before  the  enemy  had  any  notice  of  his  approach. 
Here  he  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  refolution  that  he  could 
not  be  diflodged  by  the  united  powers  of  Icetas  and  the 
Carthaginians.  Dionyfius,  having  furrendered  the  citadel 
to  Timoleon,  with  all  the  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  it, 
efcaped,  by  his  afilllance,  to  Corinth : and  a difiatisfadlion 
having  taken  place  among  Mago’s  foldiers,  in  confequence 
of  an  artful  reprefentation  made  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Corin- 
thian general,  that  it  was  aftonilhing  to  fee  Greeks,  who  form- 
ed a great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  ufing  their  endea- 
vours to  make  barbarians  mailers  of  Sicily,  from  whence  they 
would,  in  a very  little  time,  pafs  over  into  Greece ; Mago  him- 
felf, wanting  a pretence  to  retire,  intimated  that  his  forces 
were  about  to  betray  and  defert  him,  and,  therefore, 
failed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  harbour,  and  fleered  for  Car- 
thage. Icetas  could  not  maintain  his  pofition  againll  the 
Corinthians ; and  thus  they  got  pofieflion  of  the  w.hole  city. 
Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached  ; but  he 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  fentence  paffed  upon  him,  by 
a voluntary  death.  The  Carthaginians,  with  a view  of  re- 
pairing the  Ioffes  they  had  fullained,  levied  new  forces,  and 
fent  to  Sicily  a greater  and  more  powerful  fleet  than  the  for- 
mer. It  confided  of  200  Ihips  of  war,  befides  1000  tran- 
fports  ; and  the  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  70,000  men. 
They  landed  at  Lilybseum  ; and  Timoleon,  with  .7000  men, 
marched  out  to  meet  them.  Of  the  4000  mercenaries, 
which  compofed  his  fmall  army,  a thoufand  deferted  upon 
the  march  to  the  river  Crimefus  or  Crimifa,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  enemies  were  encamped  : and  yet,  with  perfedt 
confidence  in  the  valour  of  his  own  foldiers,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a battle.  The  event  juffified  his  expedla- 
tion  ; the  Carthaginians  were  completely  routed  ; more  than 
10,000  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  whom  3000  were  Car- 
thaginian citizens,  and  2500  formed  what  was  called  the  fa- 
cred  cohort,  fo  that  this  event  filled  their  city  with  mourning 
and  conllernation.  Their  camp  was  taken  ; and  with  it  im- 
menfe  riches,  and  a great  number  of  prifoners.  This  me- 
morable battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month 
Thargelion  (June  13th)  B.  C.  340.  It  was  followed  with  a 
treaty  of  peace,  between  Timoleon  and  the  Carthaginians, 
which  llipulated  that  all  the  Greek  cities  Ihould  be  declared 
free  ; that  the  river  Halycus  or  Lycus  Ihould  be  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territories  of  both  parties ; that  the  natives 
of  the  cities  fubjedl  to  the  Carthaginians  Ihould  be  allowed 
to  withdraw,  if  they  pleafed,  to  Syracufe,  or  its  dependen. 


cies,  with  their  families  and  effects ; and  that  Carthage  Ihould 
not  for  the  future  afford  any  afilllance  to  the  remaining  ty- 
rants againll  the  Syracufans.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Hanno,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizen  of  Carthage, 
formed  a defign  of  fubverting  the  conftitution,  and  introduc- 
ing arbitrary  power.  With  a view  to  the  accomplilhmenfc 
of  this  projedl,  he  propofed  to  invite  the  fenators  to  a grand 
feall  made  on  occafion  of  his  daughter’s  marriage : and  by 
mixing  poifon  with  wine  to  dellrov  them  all ; not  doubting 
but  fuch  a tragical  event  would  at  once  make  him  mailer  of 
the  republic.  The  plot  was  difeovered,  but  Hanno’s  inte- 
reft  in  the  city  was  fo  great,  that  the  government  could  not 
venture  to  punilh  him,  even  for  fo  execrable  a crime.  Han- 
no, finding  that  his  firft  ftratagem  was  defeated,  had  recourfe 
to  arms,  and  collected  together  all  his  Haves  for  the  execution 
of  his  purpofe.  This  plot  was  alfo  difeovered.  In  order  to 
avoid  merited  punilhment,  he  retired  with  20,000  armed 
Haves  to  a caftle  that  was  ilrongly  fortified,  and  from  thence 
fought  the  afilllance  of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  king  of 
Mauritania ; but  when  all  his  proje&s  had  failed,  he  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  carried  to  Carthage  ; where,  after  being 
feverely  fcourged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  his  arms  and  thighs 
broken  ; and  at  laft  he  was  executed  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  people,  and  his  body  was  fufpended  on  a gibbet.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations,  though  they  had  not  partici- 
pated his  guilt,  fhared  his  punilhment.  They  were  all  fen- 
tenced  to  die,  that  not  a Angle  perfon  of  his  family  might 
furvive,  either  to  imitate  his  crime  or  to  revenge  his  death. 
It  was  probably  about  this  period,  or  fomewhat  later,  that 
the  Tyrians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Carthage,  to  implore  aflift- 
ance  againll  Alexander,  but  being  incapable  of  fending 
them  any  fuccour,  they  difpajxhed  30  of  their  principal 
citizens  to  Tyre,  to  condole  with  them  on  this  affli&ive  oc- 
cafion, and  to  exprefs  their  concern,  that  the  bad  fituatios 
of  their  own  affairs  would  not  permit  them  to  fpare  any 
troops.  The  Carthaginians  themfelves,  when  they  heard  of 
Alexander’s  progrefs  in  the  Eaft,  began  to  entertain  appre- 
henfions  for  their  own  fafety  ; and  deputed  Hamilcar,  or  as 
Gellius  fays,  Afdrubal,  furnamed  Rhodanus,  a perfon  of  won- 
derful addrefs  and  eloquence,  to  wait  upon  that  prince  ; and 
having  been  introduced  to  him  by  means  of  Parmenio,  he  fo 
far  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  favour,  as  to  have  the  honour 
of  attending  him  in  all  his  future  expeditions.  Having  ob- 
tained this  degree  of  confidence  with  Alexander,  he  did 
fignal  fervice  to  his  country,  by  communicating  many  im- 
portant difeoveries  relating  to  the  conqueror’s  fchemes.  Al- 
though the  treachery  of  this  Carthaginian  efcaped  the  dif- 
covery,  or  even  the  fufpicion  of  Alexander,  he  was,  after  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  notwithftanding  all  his  fervices, 
confidered  as  a betrayer  of  his  country,  and  was  accordingly 
put  to  death  at  Carthage,  by  a fentence  as  barbarous  as  it 
was  ungrateful.  About  the  year  319  B.  C.  Agathocles, 
a Sicilian,  of  obfeure  birth  and  low  fortune,  rofe  into  notice  ; 
and  fupported  at  firft  by  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
invaded  the  fovereignty  of  Syracufe,  and  made  himfelf  ty- 
rant over  it.  In  the  infancy  of  his  power,  the  Carthaginians 
kept  him  within  bounds,  and  Hamiicar,  their  chief,  forced 
him  to  agree  to  a peace,  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  Sicily. 
But  he  foon  infringed  the  llipulated  articles  of  it,  and  de- 
clared war  againll  the  Carthaginians  themfelves,  who  Under 
the  conduct  of  Hamilcar,  obtained  a fignal  vidlory  over  him, 
near  Himera,  in  the  year  B.  C.  310,  and  forced  him  to  Ihht 
himfelf  up  in  Syracufe.  The  Carthaginians  purfued  him 
thither,  and  laid  liege  to  that  important  city  ; and  if  they 
could  have  taken  it,  they  would  have  gained  poffefiion  of  all 
Sicily.  Agathocles,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  allies 
from  an  abhorrence  of  his  cruelties,  formed  a ixioft  daring 
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and  to  appearance,  an'  impraSieabl 
the  war  to  Africa,  and  inverting  Carthage 
he  himfelf  was  befieged,  and  had  only  one  city  left  in  S'cily. 
His  profound  fecrtfy  in  the  execution  is  no  lefs  aftonifhing 
than  the  deiign  itfelf.  Without  imparting  his  fcheme  to 
any  confidential  friend,  he  merely  declared  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  an  infallible  method  of  refcuingthe  Syracufans  from 
the  dangers  that  furrounded  them  ; that  fome  inconvenience 
would  attend  a fliort  fiege  ; but  that  thofe  who  chofe  to  ef- 
cape,  might  freely  leave  the  c ty.  Sixteen  hundred  perfons 
quitted  it ; and  all  flaves  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
fet  at  liberty,  and  joined  his  forces.  With  a flock  of  50 
talents  for  the  iupply  of  his  prefer.t  wants  he  fet  fail  with 
two  of  his  foils,  without  informing  either  of  his  followers 
'whither  he  intended  to  diredt  his  courfe.  The  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  but  Aga- 
thocles eluded  their  purfuit,  and  made  his  efcape  to-  the 
main  ocean.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  he  communicated 
to  his  troops  the  defign  of  this  expedition  and  the  motives 
that  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  it.  The  foldiers 
heard  his  fpeeeh  with  acclamations;  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  profpeCl  of  fuccefs  ; and  thought  that  they  were 
already  matters  of  Carthage.  As  he  approached  the  city, 
the  inhabitants  were  alarmed,  and  could  not  help  imagining 
that  their  army  before  Syracufe  had  been  defeated  and  their 
fleet  loft.  After  fome  deliberation,  they  refolved  to  arm 
the  citizens ; and  with  40,000  foot,  1000  horfe,  and  2000 
armed  chariots,  under  the  command  of  Hanno  and  Bomil- 
car,  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  whole  force  confided 
of  13  or  14,000  men.  The  battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody  ; 
at  length  Hanno  and  the  facred  cohort,  who  long  fuftained 
the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  were  overwhelmed  with  a (bower  of 
ftones,  and  the  general  fell,  fword  in  hand  ; while  Bomilcar 
proved  treacherous,  retired  with  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, and  left  the  field  to  Agathocles. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Carthaginians  determined  to  recal 
Hamilcar  from  Sicily  ; accordingly  he  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Syracufe,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place,  and  ient  a 
detachment  of  5000  men  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  Africa. 
Hamilcar  and  his  remaining  forces  were  attacked  by  the  Sy- 
racufans ; upon  which,  being  deferted  by  his  army,  which 
before  the  engagement  amounted  to  120,000  foot,  and  5,000 
horfe,  he  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  into  Syracufe.  In 
the  mean  while  Agathocles,  having  gained  feveral  advantages 
in  Africa,  was  preparing  to  beliege  Carthage  itfelf ; and 
advancing  to  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians  which  covered 
the  city,  he  communicated  to  them  the  diilrtfiing  intelligence 
of  the  total  deftrnCtion  of  their  army  in  Sicily.  This  news 
filled  them  with  confternation,  and  Carthage  itfelf  would 
have  been  loft,  if  an  unexpe&ed  mutiny  had  not  occurred 
in  the  camp  of  Agathocles,  which  proved  almoft  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf,  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  and  recovering  ftrength.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  indecifive  battle  betwixt  Agathocles  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  fent  an  army  to  putiifh  and  reclaim 
Numidia,  which  had  revolted.  During  thefe  tranfaftions, 
Bomilcar,  who  poffefled  the  firft  employment  in  the  ftate, 
attempted  to  effect  a revolution  at  Carthage,  and  to  obtain 
the  fovereignty  of  that  city,  to  which  he  had  long  afpired. 
A dreadful  maflacre  was  the  means  by  which  this  revolution 
was  to  be  accomplifhed  ; but  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that 
Bomilcar  was  the  caufe  of  this  difturbance,  and  that  he  'had 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Carthage,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  was  routed  ; the  traitor  was  appre- 
hended, and  executed  on  acrofs  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  ; 
and  thus  the  Carthaginians  were  refeued  from  the  mod  dan- 
gerous domtftic  enemy  their  ftate  had  ever  produced.  Aga- 


thocles finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army, 
affirmed  the  title  of  king  of  Africa,  and  propofed  foon  to 
complete  his  conquefts  in  that  country  byr  the  reduction  of 
Carthage.  But  after  having  taken  Utica,  he  was  diverted 
from  his  further  progrtfs  by  a commotion  in  Sicily,  which 
required  his  prefence.  His  fon  Archagathus,  with  whom 
he  had  entrufted  the  command  in  Africa,  was  for  fome  time 
fuccefsful  in  extending  his  conquefts  ; his  career  of  victory, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  fome  deciftve  advantages  gained 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  it  became  neceffary 
to  fummon  Agathocles  from  Sicily.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  he  took  the  earlieft  opportunity  that  occurred  of 
attacking  the  Carthaginian  camp,  but  met  with  a total  de- 
feat. This  difafter,  together  with  fome  other  unfavourable 
circumftances  that  happened,  induced  Agathocles  to  quit 
Africa.  After  his  departure  his  two  fons  were  affaffinated 
by  the  foldiers,  (B.  C.  285.)  who,  chilling  leaders  from 
among  themfelves,  concluded  a peace  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, which  was  in  the  following  year  ratified  by  Agathocles. 
The  Carthaginians  by  this  peace  had  all  the  cities  reftortd  to 
them,  which  they  had  formerly  pofieffed  in  Sicily,  and  de- 
riving this  advantage  from  the  termination  of  the  war,  they 
left  Agathocles  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  defigns  in  Sicily. 
Urged  by  his  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians  he 
prepared  for  a new  war ; but  this,  and  other  projects  which, 
he  had  formed,  were  fruftrated  by  his  death,  B.  C.  283. 
In  the  year,  B.  C.  2S0,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  turned 
his  arms  againft  Italy  ; but  before  he  landed,  the  Romans 
renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Carthaginians,  with  an  addi- 
tional engagement  of  mutual  afliftance,  if  either  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  (hould  be  attacked  by  this  prince.  Accord- 
ingly the  Carthaginians,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  Pyrrhus’s 
defeent  in  Italy,  fent  a fleet  of  120  fail  under  the  command 
of  Mago  ; who,  in  an  audience  before  the  fenate,  fignified 
the  concern  with  which  his  principals  had  heard  of  the  hof- 
tilities  of  Pyrrhus,  and  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  republic, 
a body  of  auxiliary  troops  to  enable  them  to  repel  their  fo- 
reign invader.  The  fenate  returned  thanks  for  this  obliging 
offer  of  the  Carthaginians  ; but  at  the  fame  time  declined 
accepting  it.  Some  days  after  this  interview  with  the  fe- 
nate, Mago  repaired  to  Pyrrhus,  on  pretence  of  offering 
the  mediation  of  Carthage  fer  terminating  his  quarrel  with 
the  Romans  ; but  the  real  motive  of  this  viiit  was  to  difeo- 
ver,  if  poflible,  what  were  his  defigns  with  regard  to  Sicily, 
which  common  fame  reported  he  was  going  to  invade.  The 
Syracufans,  indeed,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  befieged 
by  the  Carthaginians,  had  fent  preffing  intreaties  for  fuccour 
to  Pyrrhus.  Accordingly  he  at  laft  failed  from  Tarentum, 
parted  the  ftrait,  and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  conquefts  were 
at  firft  fo  rapid,  that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole 
ifland,  only  the  Angle  town  of  Lilybaeum.  To  this  he  laid 
liege,  but  finding  a vigorous  refiftance,  and  being  fummoned 
back  to  Italy,  he  gave  up  Iris  defign.  Upon  his  departure, 
Sicily  immediately  returned  to  its  former  mafters ; fo  that 
he  loft  the  ifland  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  he  gained  it. 
As  he  was  embarking,  turning  his  eyes  back  to  Sicily,  he 
exclaimed,  “ what  a fine  field  of  battle  do  we  leave  to  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  !”  and  his  prediction  was  foon 
verified.  After  his  departure,  Hiero  was  appointed  prastor 
of  Syracufe  and  general  of  the  Syracufan  army.  Under  his 
command,  they  obtained  feveral  advantages  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  in  a fhort  time  became  formidable  to  that 
republic.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Romans, 
who  were  extending  their  views  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy,  formed  a refolution  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  Sicily  ; 
and  this  foon  occafioried  a rupture  between  them  and  the 
Carthaginians,  which  was  followed  by  the  firft  Punic  war : 
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and  with  this  commences  the  third  period  in  the  hiflory  of 
Carthage. 

The firjl  Punic  war  commenced  in  the  year,  B.  C.  264, 
and  it  arofe  from  the  following  circum  fiances.  Some  Cam- 
panian foldiers,  who  had  belonged  to  the  army  of  Agatho- 
cles,  were  kindly  received  at  Medina,  ns  they  were  leaving 
Sicily  and  embarking  for  their  own  country.  But  with  an 
atrocious  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  they  took  occafion,in  the 
night,  either  to  expel  or  afTaffinate  all  the  men  ; alter  which 
they  married  their  wives,  feized  their  effedls,  and  remained 
foie  mailers  of  that  important  city.  After  they  had  divided 
the  land  and  riches  of  the  inhabitants  among  themfclves, 
they  called  , the  city  Mamertina,  and  affumed  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  that  i*,  a martial  or  warlike  people,  from  Ma- 
nure, a word  which,  in  their  language,  fignilied  Mars,  the 
god  of  war.  In  imitation  of  their  conduct,  and  by  their 
afiillance,  a Roman  legion  treated  in  the  fame  cruel  manner 
the  city  of  Rhegium,  which  lay  diredlly  oppofite  to  Medina, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  llrait.  Thefe  two  perfidious  cities, 
concurring  and  mutually  fupporting  each  other,  became 
formidable  to  their  neighbours.  Medina,  in  particular,  be- 
ing very  powerful,  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneafinefs  both 
to  the  Syracufans  and  Carthaginians,  who  poffclled  one  part 
of  Sicily.  The  Roman?,  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus, 
determined  to  punifh  the  revolters  at  Rhegium  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  took  the  city,  killed  moll  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  attack,  and  carried  about  300,  who  furvived,  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  fcourged,  and  publicly  beheaded 
in  the  forum.  By  this  fanguinary  execution  the  Romans 
wifhed  to  tellify  to  their  allies  their  own  innocence  and  inte- 
grity. Rhegium  was  then  rellored  to  its  lawful  poiiellors. 
The  Mamertines  were  thus  confiderably  weakened ; and 
while  they  were  concerting  means  for  their  own  fafetv,  they 
difagreed  among  themfclves,  fo  that  one  party  furrendered 
the  citadel  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  called  the 
Romans  to  their  afiillance  and  refolved  to  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  city.  Thus  commenced  the  firll  Punic  war. 
Although  the  Roman  l'enate  declined  to  take  part  with 
the  Mamertines,  who  had  acted  a treacherous  and  cruel 
part ; the  people  were  lefs  l'crupulous,  and  determined  to 
afiill  them.  With  this  view  the  conful  Appius  Claudius 
croffed  the  llrait  with  his  army,  and  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Carthaginians, 
partly  by  art  and  partly  by  force,  were  driven  out  of  the 
citadel,  and  the  city  immediately  furrendered  to  the  conful. 
The  Carthaginians,  having  executed  their  general,  prepared 
to  befiege  the  town  with  all  their  forces,  which  were  alio 
joined  by  thofe  of  Hiero.  The  conful,  however,  defeated 
them  feparately,  and  having  ratfed  the  liege,  laid  wade  the 
country.  This  was  the  firll  expedition,  which  the  Romans 
made  out  of  Italy.  Hiero  afterwards  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  which  the  Carthaginians  were  un- 
■able  to  prevent.  The  Carthaginians,  thus  deferted  by  their 
ally,  determined  to  make  every  pofiible  effort  for  driving 
the  Romans  out  of  Sicily  ; but  thefe  efforts  were  fo  far  from 
being  effeftual,  that  they  loll  feveral  towns,  and  particularly 
Agrigentum,  which  Hanno,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  had  made  a place  of  arms,  and  his 
principal  magazine.  Notwithftanding  thefe  acquifitions,  the 
Romans  were  well  apprized,  that  as  long  as  the  Carthagini- 
ans retained  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  it  would  not  be  in 
their  power  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily ; and,  therefore, 
they  now  formed  the  firll  aefign  of  having  a fleet,  and  of 
difputing  with  the  Carthaginians  the  empire  of  the  fea.  At 
this  time  they  had  not  a Angle  veflel,  which  they  could  call 
their  own  ; but  though  they  were  deftitute  of  experience  in 
maritime  affairs,  they  applied  to  them  with  fuch  ardour  and 
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induftry,  that  in  two  months  they  built  1 00  five-oared,  and 
20  tbree  oared  gallies ; and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  exer- 
ciling  the  rowers,  their  fleet  put  to  lea,  under  the  command 
of  the  conful  Duilius,  and  laded  in  quell  of  the  enemy. 
The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  near  the 
coalt  of  Mylce,  prepared  for  an  engagement  ; and  availing 
themfelves  ol  a grappling  inftrument,  called  Corvi/s  or  crow, 
they  were  able  to  board  the  enemies’  Hi i p s and  to  come  to  a 
clofe  fig-ht.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  confided  of  1 30  fail, 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal.  At  firll  the  Carthagini- 
ans defpifed  their  enemies  ; but  when  they  faw  the  above- 
mentioned  engines  railed  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  their 
fnips,  and  found  that  they  were  thrown  forcibly  into  their 
vefiels  fo  as  to  grapple  them  in  fpite  of  alt  reliitance,  they 
were  not  a little  allonilhed.  Being  thus  compelled  to  fight- 
as  if  they  had  been  on  land,  they  were  unable  to  fuilain  the 
attack  of  the  Roman  velfcls,  which  produced  a great  daugh- 
ter among  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  lofs  of  80  vefiels. 
This  unexpected  victory  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  extraordinary  honours  were  conferred  on  Duilius,  as  the 
firll  Roman  to  whom  a naval  triumph  was  decreed.  After 
feveral  maritime  confli&s,  tn  which  fometirnes  the  Romans 
and  fometirnes  the  Carthaginians  were  victorious,  the  ad- 
vantage upon  the  whole  was  on  the  fide  of  the  former. 
Determined,  however,  to  combat  the  Carthaginians  in  their1 
own  country,  they  both  prepared  for  a decilive  engagements 
The  Roman  fleet,  confiding  of  330  gallies,  on  board  of- 
which  were  about  140,000  men,  was  commanded  by  the 
confuls  L.  Manlius  Vulfo  and  C.  Attilius  Regulus,  and 
rendezvonfed  at  Meflina  ; and  the  Carthaginian  fquadron, 
compofed  of  350  fail,  and  about  150,000  men,  and  com- 
manded by  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  after  affembling  at  Lily- 
bceum,  took  their  ftation  at  Heraclea  Minoa.  The  two. 
fleets  at  length  came  within  view  of  each  other,  and  made 
tlie  neceffary  difpofitions  for  battle.  The  Roman  fquadron 
confided  ot  four  diviflons  ; the  firll  of  which  was  ftationed 
on  the  right  and  the  fecond  on  the  left,  and  the  third  in  the 
rear  of  the  other  two,  fo  as  to  form  a triangle,  the  vertex, 
ol  which  was  compofed  of  the  two  admiral  gallies,  in  which 
were  the  confuls,  placed  in  the  front  of  their  refpe&ive 
fquadrous.  /The  tnarians,  forming  the  4th  diviflon,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  fleet,  parallel  to  the  third 
divition,  the  bafe  of  the  fore-mentioned  triangle,  but  ex- 
tending beyond  the  two  angles.  The  tranfports,  with  the 
horfe  and  baggage  on  board,  lay  between  the  third  divilion- 
and  the  tnarians,  this  being  the  fituation  in  which  they 
would  be  moll  fee  are  from- any  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The- 
Carthaginians,  having  perceived  the  difpofition  of  the  Ro- 
man fquadron,  immediately  ranged  their  own  in  order  of 
battle.  They  divided  it  into  four  fmalkr  fquaarons,  which 
they  drew  up  in  one  line.  The  three  firll  divifions,  polled, 
to  the  right,  ftretclied  far  into  the  fea,  as  if  they  intended 
to  furround  the  Romans,  pointing  their  prows  diredlly  upon 
them  ; the  4th  lying  to  the  left,  kept  clofe  under  fliore,. 
being  difpofed  in  the  form  of  an  outwork  or  tenaille.  Han- 
no commanded  on  the  right,  and  Hamilcar  on  the  left.  In 
this  adlion,  which  was  condudled  on  both  fides  with  great 
fkill  and  valour,  the  Romans  loft  24  gallies  : but  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  entirely  defeated,  had  30  funk,  and 
63  taken  by  the  vidlors.  After  this  battle,  which  happened 
near  Heraclea  Minoa,  Hamilcar  made  propofals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  chiefly  with  a view  of  diverting  them  from  the 
African  expedition  ; but  the  Romans,  rejecting,  the  propo- 
fal,  carried  on  the  war  ; and  the  confuls,  foon  after  failing 
for  Africa,  with  their  whole  fleet,  and  a powerful  army 
on  board,  landed  at  Clypea  without  oppofition.  Regulus 
with  the  forces  under  his  command  committed  greats 
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ravages  along  the  fea-coafts,  and  even  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  Having  laid  fiege  to  Adis,  or  Adda, 
a fortrefs  of  great  confequence  to  Carthage,  the  Carthagi- 
nians advanced  to  meet  him  ; an  encounter  enfued,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  17,000  men, 
and  18  elephants.  Regulus,  after  this  action,  burnt  all  the 
®pen  places,  and,  as  Eutropius  informs  us,  conquered  73 
towns.  Utica  and  Tunis  were  both  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
nothing  feemed  now  to  remain  but  the  fiege  of  Carthage 
itfelf.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Numidians  entered  the  territories  of  Carthage  and  com- 
mitted fuch  dreadful  devaftations,  that  a famine  feemed  to 
be  inevitable.  The  African  nations  likewife,  more  imme- 
diately fubjedt  to  Carthage,  being  weary  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian yoke,  joined  the  Romans.  Regulus,  well  knowing 
the  diltreffed  fituation  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  ne- 
gociate  a peace  ; but  his  terms  were  fo  humiliating,  that 
the  Carthaginians  refolved  to  fuffer  any  extremities  rather 
than  fubmit.  Regulus  and  the  Romans  were  become  in- 
fuffcrably  arrogant,  in  confequence  of  their  fuccefs  ; and 
after  having  defolated  the  country,  had  advanced  to  the 
great  morafs,  on  which  Carthage  flood,  refolving,  upon 
the  rejeftion  of  his  propofals,  to  attack  the  capital  of  the 
African  republic.  At  this  moment  of  alarm  and  danger, 
Xantippus,  a Lacedaemonian  of  great  bravery  and  military 
/kill,  with  a body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Car- 
thage. Having  affumed  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces,  he  taught  them  to  form  all  the  evolutions  and  move- 
ments of  the  military  art,  according  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
manner.  The  Carthaginians,  thus  inftrudted  and  infpirited, 
thought  themfelves  invincible  under  the  condudt  of  Xantip- 
pus, who  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle  in  a large  plain 
before  the  city,  and  boldly  advanced  towards  the  Romans. 
After  calling  a council  of  war,  in  deference  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian commanders,  it  was  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle 
on  the  following  day.  Regulus  was  become  vain  and  felf- 
confident,  and  by  his  mifcondudt  occafioned  the  total  ruin 
of  his  army.  Xantippus  availed  himfelf  of  the  error  which 
he  committed,  and  either  put  to  the  fword,  or  took  pri- 
foners,  all,  except  2000  men,  who  broke  his  right  wing  and 
made  their  efcape  to  Clypea.  Of  the  Carthaginians  800 
were  (lain  ; and  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans  the  number  of 
thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuit  muft  have  been  about 
13,000.  Xantippus  took  Regulus  himfelf,  and  500  of  his 
men,  prifoners  in  the  purfuit,  and  immediately  carried 
them  to  Carthage,  where  all,  except  Regulus,  were 
treated  with  great  humanity.  Regulus  had  in  his  pro- 
fperity  fo  infulted  the  Carthaginians,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  confined  in  a dungeon,  with  fuftenance  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  him  alive,  and  a huge  elephant,  at  the  fight 
of  which  animal  he  was  always  greatly  terrified,  was  con- 
flantly  placed  near  him.  On  this  occafion  the  Carthagi- 
nian army  did  not  confift  of  above  16, coo  men,  befides  the 
elephants  ; and  therefore,  confidering  the  number  and  va- 
lour of  the  Roman  legions,  this  was  a wonderful  victory, 
and  judly  attributed  to  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  Xan- 
tippus. This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year,  B.  C.  236. 
The  Romans  were  not  difcouraged  ; but  in  the  following 
campaign  they  put  to  fea  with  360  veiTels,  and  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Carthaginians,  who  met  them  with 
200,  proved  victorious,  took  114  {hips  and  failed  to  Afri- 
ca in  order  to  bring  away  the  fmall  remnant  of  the  army 
of  Regulus.  The  Romans  afterwards  fudained,  by  dorms 
and  other  occurrences,  fuch  prodigious  Ioffes  at  fea,  that 
they  entertained  thoughts  of  declining  all  preparations  for 
the  future  agaiad  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  leave  them 
mafttrs  of  the  ocean.  However  they  were  encouraged  to 
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renew  their  attention  to  maritime  Operations  by  fome  fubfe* 
quent  events  of  a more  favourable  l^ind  ; and  arriving  in  Si- 
cily  with  a fleet  of  200  (hips,  they  formed  the  bold  defign 
of  befieging  Lilybaeum,  the  dronged  town  poffeffed  by 
the  Carthaginians  on  that  ifland,  the  lofs  of  which  would 
be  attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  it,  and  open  to  the 
Romans  a free  paffage  into  Africa.  In  the  profecution  of 
this  fiege  the  Romans  encountered  many  Ioffes  and  difaders, 
and  were  at  Length  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  turning  the 
fiege  into  a blockade,  and  of  drawing  a line  round  the 
place,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  receiving  any  fuc- 
ours.  The  befieged,  on  the  other  hand,  repaired  their 
works  and  determined  to  defend  the  town  to  the  lad 
extremity- 

In  the  year  B.  C.  249,  the  conful  Claudius  put  to 
fea  with  a powerful  fleet  in  order  to  furprife  Drepanum  ; 
but  he  was  vanquiflied  by  Adherbal,  a Carthaginian  ad- 
miral of  great  conduct  and  bravery.  Claudius,  with  30 
veffels,  efcaped  out  of  the  engagement  to  the  camp  at 
Lilybaeum,  with  intelligence  of  this  defeat ; (which  was 
the  greateft  ever  fudained  by  the  Romans  at  fea  fince  the 
commencement  of  this  war.  In  the  confulate  of  Lutatius 
Catulus  and  A.  Podhumius,  B.  C.  242,  the  Romans 
equipped  a fleet  of  200  veffels,  at  the  eXpence  of  private 
perfons;  and  the  command  was  given  to  Lutatius.  As 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  had  retired  to  Africa,  the  conful 
feized  all  the  advantageous  pods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lilybaeum,  and  prepared  for  an  engagement,  which  he 
knew  to  be  inevitable,  by  exercifing  his  foldiers  and  fea- 
men  at  fea.  As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  drew  near,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  he 
affembled  all  his  bed  forces  and  failed  for  the  fmall  ifland 
CEgufa,  which  lay  near  Eryx,  whither  Hanno  propofed  to 
have  repaired  in  order  to  obtain  a fupply  for  his  army,  and 
to  reinforce  his  troops.  The  engagement  commenced  with 
great  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  as  their  veffels 
were  much  better  equipped  and  manned  than  thofe  of  the 
Carthaginians.  They  were,  therefore,  unable  to  fudain 
the  fird  attack.  Forty  of  their  veffels  were  funk,  and 
feventy  taken  with  their  whole  crews.  The  red,  favoured 
by  a wind,  which  rofe  very  feafonably  for  them,  made  the 
bed  of  their  way  to  Hiera,  the  little  ifland,  oppofite  to 
Drepanum,  from  which  they  had  failed.  There  were  up- 
wards of  10,000  taken  prifoners.  Lutatius  then  advanced 
to  the  city  of  Eryx,  where  he  engaged  the  Carthaginians, 
and  cut  off  2000  men.  This  lad  adion  concluded  the 
operations  of  the  fird  Punic  war,  in  the  year  B.  C.  241, 
alter  it  had  continued  twenty-four  years,  and  was  followed 
by  a peace,  the  terms  of  which  were  didtated  by  the  vic- 
torious conful.  The  treaty,  though  it  adjuds  the  intereds 
both  by  fea  and  land  of  two  powerful  republics  and  their 
allies,  is  comprifed  in  a fmall  compafs,  and  very  clearly 
and  accurately  expreffed.  “ There  fhall  be  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  (in  cafe  the  Roman  people  approve 
of  it)  on  the  following  conditions:  the  Carthaginians 
fhall  evacuate  entirely  all  Sicily  ; and  fhall  no  longer  make 
war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracufans,  or  their  allies  ; they  fhall 
rellore  to  the  Romans,  without  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners 
which  they  have  taken  from  them  ; and  pay  them,  within 
twenty  years,  2200  Euboic  talents  of  filver  amounting  to 
513,000/.  derling.  When  thefe  conditions  were  brought 
to  Rome,  the  people,  difapproving  them,  fent  ten  com* 
miffioners  to  Sicily,  to  terminate  the  affair.  Thefe  made 
no  alteration  as  to  the  fubdance  of  the  treaty  ; but  re- 
quired that  the  time  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the 
fum  demanded  fhould  be  reduced  to  ten  years;  that  1000 
additional  talents  fhould  be  paid  immediately  ; and  that  the 
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Carthaginians  fhould  depart  out  of  all  the  iflands,  fituate 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians againft  the  Romans,  they  were  under  a ne- 
ceflity  of  commencing  another  with  their  mercenary  troops, 
who  had  ferved  under  them  in  Sicily  ; which  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  African  or  Libyan  war.  It  was  princi- 
pally occafioned  by  a negledt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  fettling  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  or  fulfilling  the 
promifes  made  to  them  by  Hanno  ; and  although  it  laded 
only  three  years  and  four  months,  terminating  in  the  year, 
B.  C.  2j8,  it  was  uncommonly  barbarous  and  bloody. 
Hanno,  who  was  employed  to  negociate  with  them  at 
Sicca,  whither  they  had  been  compelled  to  retire,  impru- 
dently propofed,  that  they  fhould  be  content  with  receiving 
only  a part  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  remit  the  re- 
mainder on  account  of  the  preffing  exigencies  of  the  re- 
public. This  propofal  was  heard  with  diffatisfadlion  and 
murmur,  which  terminated’ in  open  rebellion.  Accordingly 
about  20,000  of  them  marched  towards  Carthage,  and  en- 
camped at  Tunis,  not  far  from  that  metropolis.  No  con- 
ceihons  now  fatisfied  them  ; but  the  feeming  condefcenlion 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  afcribed  to  weaknefs  and  timidity. 
At  length  the  fettlement  of  this  bufinefs  was  referred  to 
fome  general  of  their  own  choice  ; and  as  they  feleded 
Gifco,  for  whom  they  profeffed  great  refped,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  This 
general  addreffed  them  in  mild  and  foothing  language  ; 
recalled  to  their  memories  the  long  time  they  had  been  in 
the  Carthaginian  fervice,  as  w'ell  as  the  confiderable  fums 
they  had  received  from  the  republic  ; and  granted  almoft  all 
their  demands.  When  the  treaty  was  almoft  concluded,  two 
mutineers  occafioned  a tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp. 
Thefe  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  furious  multitude ; 
Gifco’s  tent  was  plundered  of  the  money  defigned  for  the 
payment  of  the  forces  ; and  the  general  himfelf,  with  his 
attendants,  were  dragged  to  prifon  and  treated  with  great 
indignity.  AH  the  cities  of  Africa,  which  they  had  fo- 
licited  to  join  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  united 
with  them  ; except  Utica  and  Hippacra,  which  they  be- 
fieged.  Carthage  had  never  been  before  this  time  in  cir- 
cumftances  fo  diftreffed  and  perilous.  Every  thing  feemed 
to  confpire  to  its  ruin.  The  citizens  drew  their  fubfiftence 
from  the  rents  or  revenues  of  their  lands,  and  the  public 
expences  from  the  tribute  paid  from  Africa  ; of  which  they 
were  not  only  deprived  at  once,  but  it  was  employed  againft 
them.  They  were  alfo  deftitute  of  arms  and  forces  either 
for  fea  or  land;  they  had  made  no  preparations  for  fuftain- 
ing  a fiege,  or  equipping  a fleet;  and,  to  complete  their 
misfortunes,  they  had  not  the  leaft  profpeft  of  receiving 
affiftance  from  any  foreign  friend  or  ally.  At  the  fame  time 
they  had  reafon  to  reproach  theinfelves  for  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty  in  their  conduct  towards 
the  African  nations.  The  Africans  were  therefore  eafily 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  this  rebellion  ; and  the  women, 
whofe  hufbands  and  fathers  had  been  dragged  to  prifon  for 
non-payment  of  heavy  tributes,  were  more  exafperated  than 
the  men,  and  were  eager  to  deliver- up  all  their  ornaments  to- 
wards the  expences  of  the  war.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, though  deeply  diftreffed,  did  not  defpond  ; but  ex- 
erted themfelves  in  levying  troops  and  fitting  out  (hips,  the 
command  of  which  was  intruded  with  Hanno.  The  army 
of  the  rebels  had  increafed  to  70,000  men,  and  whilft  they 
were  befieging  the  two  cities  already  mentioned,  their  camp 
was  pitched  at  Tunis,  and  Carthage  was  held  in  a kind  of 
blockade.  Hanno’s  firft  object  was  the  relief  of  Utica  ; 
but  on  account  of  feveral  errors  with  which  he  was  charge- 
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able  in  the  condudl  of  this  bufinefs,  he  was  fuperfeded  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas.  Hamilcar  having  obliged  the  rebels  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Utica,  marched  againft  their  main  army, 
defeated  part  of  it,  and  ftized  almoft  all  their  advantageous 
pofts.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  a young  Nnmidian  no- 
bleman, named  Naravafus,  with  2000  of  his  countrymen,  he 
fell  upon  the  rebels,  killed  io,coo  of  them,  and  took  4000 
prifoners.  Tiiofe  who  furvived  were  treated  with  Angular 
lenity.  Spondius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  with  a view  of 
counteracting  this  clemency  and  preventing  a defertion 
among  his  troops,  engaged  them  in  a fervice  which  would 
deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  reunited  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  this  was  no  other  than  the  murder  of  Gifco,  and  about 
700  of  his  comrades,  who  had  been  confined  with  him  in 
prifon.  The  rebels  alfo  refolved  to  treat  all  fuch  Carthagi- 
nians, who  fhould  fall  into  their  hands,  in  the  fame  bar- 
barous manner.  Several  circumftances  occurred  at  this 
time  that  ferved  to  difpirit  the  Carthaginians  ; one  of  which 
was  the  revolt  of  Utica  and  Hippacra,  the  only  cities  which 
had  uniformly  preferved  their  allegiance,  and  always  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  the  republic,  even  when  Agathocles  and 
the  Romans  had  made  their  defeents  in  Africa.  A divifion 
alfo  took  place  among  their  generals,  and  Hannibal  W'as  de- 
puted to  iuperfede  Hanno.  After  Hannibal’s  arrival  in  the 
camp,  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  took  a favourable 
turn  ; Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  afforded  them  affiftance ; 
and  in  a battle  with  the  rebels,  diftreffed  by  famine,  and 
deprived  of  their  chiefs  who  had  been  feized,  40,000  of 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  confequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  reduftion  of  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  which 
immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Hamilcar,  with- 
out lols  of  time,  marched  againft  Tunis,  which,  ever  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the  afylum  of  the  re- 
bels and  their  place  of  arms  ; and  Hannibal  joined  him  in 
befieging  it.  In  order  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy, 
croffes  were  fet  up  near  the  walls,  and  Spondius  was  hung 
on  one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been  taken 
with  him,  on  the  reft,  and  thus  they  all  expired.  Matho, 
the  other  chief  of  the  rebels,  who  commanded  in  the  city, 
faw  what  he  had  to  expert,  and  became  defperate  in  his  own 
defence.  Perceiving  Hannibal  off  his  guard,  through  con- 
fidence of  fuccefs,  he  made  a fally,  attacked  his  quarters, 
killed  many  of  his  men,  took  feveral  prifoners,  among  whom 
was  Hannibal  himfelf,  and  plundered  his  camp.  He  then 
placed  Hannibal  on  the  crofs,  in  the  room  of  Spondius, 
after  having  firft  made  him  to  endure  inexpreffible  torments, 
and  facriiiced  around  the  body  of  Spondius,  thirty  citizens 
of  the  firft  quality  in  Carthage,  as  io  many  virtims  of  his 
vengeance.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Car- 
thage, it  caufed  great  condensation,  and  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  make  one  grand  effort.  Accordingly,  all  the 
young  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  preffed  into 
the  fervice.  _ .anno  was  lent  to  join  Hamilcar  ; and  thirty 
fenators  vere  deputed  to  conjure  thofe  generals  to  forget 
pad  quarrels,  and  to  facrifice  their  refentments  to  their 
countr  y’s  welfare.  Their  interpofition  was  effeftual ; the 
generals  were  reconciled ; and  from  this  time  the  Car- 
thaginians wer  fuccefsful  in  all  the  meafures  which  they 
adopted.  M:  .0  was  eager  to  hazard  a battle  ; and  when' 
an  engagemt  s took  place,  virtory  did  not  long  remain 
doubtful.  1 ■ bels  gave  way,  the  Africans  were  almoft 
all  flain,  and  s ue  reft  furrendered.  Matho  was  taken  alive, 
and  carried  tu  Carthage,  where  he  and  his  foldiers,  after 
having  ador:  1 the  public  triumph,  were  led  to  execution, 
and  finiftied,  ay  a painful  and  ignominious  death,  a life  that 
had  been  polluted  with  the  bl&qkeft  treafons,  and  unparal- 
leled barbarities.  From  the  exc'sffes  of  cruelty  committed 
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in  it,  Polybius  informs  us,  that  this  war  was  generally  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  the  “ Inex- 
piable war.”  During  the  Libyan  war,  the  mercenaries  in 
■ Sardinia  declared  againft  the  Carthaginians,  excited  by  the 
example  of  Matho  and  Spondius  in  Africa.  They  feized 
upon  the  perfon  of  Boftar,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel 
of  Olbia,  and  maffacred  both  him  and  the  Carthaginian 
garrifon.  The  fenate,  apprifed  of  this  revolt,  lent  Hanno, 
with  a ftrong  reinforcement  of  troops,  to  bring  the  muti- 
neers to  reafon  ; but  Hanno,  on  his  arrival,  was  abandoned 
by  his  men  who  joined  the  mercenaries,  and  not  only  cruci- 
fied their  leader,  but  put  to  the  fword  all  the  Carthaginians, 
whom  they"  could  find  in  the  ifland.  They  then  befieged 
all  the  cities  one  after -another,  and  foon  gained  poffeffion  of 
the  whole  country.  Feuds,  however,  anfing  between  them 
and  the  natives,  the  mercenaries  were  driven  entirely  out  of 
■the  ifiand,  and  took  fanfluary  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Cartha- 
ginians loll  Sardinia,  which  was  to  them  an  ifland  of  great 
importance,  an  account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  and  the 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Sardinian  war  began 
in  the  year  234  B.  C.  and  continued  three  years. 

The  Romans  ever  fince  thtir  treaty  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, had  behaved  towards  them  with  great  juftice  and 
•moderation  ; and  yet,  notwithftanding  their  profeffions  of 
'friendlhip,  they  countenanced  and  protefled  the  fugitive 
■mercenaries.  They  fent  the  conful  Sempronius,  on  trivial 
pretences,  with  a fleet,  to  rcinftate  the  malcontents,  and 
take  poflefliou  of  Sardinia,  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  cede.  They  alfo  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to 
defray  the  expence  of  their  armament,  and,  betides,  ex- 
torted from  them  the  fum  of  1200  talents.  Such  perfidious 
condufl.  could  not  fail  of  heightening  the  averfion  Ha- 
milcar  had  already  conceived,  and  did  not  a little  contribute 
-to  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  to  thofe  dreadful  devallations 
which  Hannibal  afterwards  committed  in  Italy. 

Hamilcar,  by  the  happy  conclufion  of  the  Libyan  war, 
not  only  reilored  tranquillity  to  the  republic,  but  greatly 
extended  the  conquelts  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa. 
-But  as  his  country  was  not  in  a condition  to  commence  an 
immediate  war  with  Rome,  he  determined,  by  a new  plan 
of  operations,  to  place  it  upon  a level  with  the  imperious 
republic  ; and  with  this  view  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of 
Spain,  that  the  Carthaginians  might  have  troops  capable 
of  oppofmg  the  Romans.  For  this  purpofe  Hamilcar  in- 
l'pired  both  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal  and  his  fon  Hannibal 
with  an  implacable  averfion  to  the  Romans,  as  the  invete- 
rate enemies  both  of  his  grandeur  and  that  of  his  country. 
Immediately  after  the  troubles  in  Africa  were  appeafed, 
the  fenate  fent  Hamilcar  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Nu- 
midians,  in  which  he  cotidufled  himfelf  with  fuch  a degree 
of  fkill  and  valour,  and  alfo  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
veiled  with  the  command  of  the  army  deftined  againft 
Spain.  His  fon  Hannibal,  although  at  this  time  only  nine 
years  of  age,  importuned  his  father  for  permiflion  to  ac- 
company him  on  this  occafion  ; and  Hamilcar  having  grant- 
ed hisrequeft,  previoufiy  ordered  him  to  put  his  hand  on  the 
altar,  and  to  fwear,  that  he  would  be  an  irreconcileable 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  aft  as  fuch  w hen  his  age  allowed. 
He  likewife  took  with  him  Afdrubal,  after  he  had  bellowed 
his  daughter  in  marriage  upon  that  general. 

As  foon  as  the  military  preparations  were  completed, 
Hamilcar  advanced  with  a powerful  army  to  Abyla,  and 
crofting  the  ftraits  of  Hercules,  landed  in  Spain  without 
oppofition.  He  commanded  in  this  country  during  nine 
years,  in  that  interval  fubdued  many  warlike  nations,  and 
Acquired  an  inimenfe  treafure,  which  he  wifely  ddlributed, 
partly  among  his  troops,  and  partly  among  the  great  men  at 


Carthage  ; thus  fecuring  his  intereft  with  both  thefe  power- 
ful bodies.  At  length,  in  a battle  with  the  Vettones,  or 
Veftones,  a nation  of  Lufitania,  he  fell  on  the  field,  and 
died  glorioufiy,  as  Polybius  fays,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
in  the  year  B.  C.  2tS.  Upon  Hamilcar’s  death,  the  army 
elefted  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal,  then  the  Carthaginian 
admiral,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  command.  The  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  fenate;  and  it  was  amply  jultified  by  his 
fubfequent  condufl,  though  Flanno  and  his  adherents 
affefted  to  depreciate  his  merit.  He  built,  or  at  leaft  for- 
tified, New  Carthage.  See  Carthagena.  The  Romans, 
alarmed  by  the  great  progrefs  which  Aidrubal  was  making 
in  Spain,  prevailed  upon  him,  partly  by  menaces,  and 
partly  bv  perfuafion,  to  conclude  a new  treaty'  with  them, 
importing,  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  not  pafs  the 
Iberus,  and  that  Saguntum,  a colony  of  Zacynthians,  and 
a city  between  the  Iberus,  and  that  part  ot  Spain,  fubjeft 
to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  the  other  Greek  colonies, 
ftjould  enjoy  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  Afdrubal 
did  not  pafs  beyond  the  limits  ftipulated  by  the  treaty, 
though  he  ll ill  pufhed  on  his  conqueils,  and  fubdued  all 
that  part  of  Spam  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean  to  the 
Iberus,  within  five  days’ journey  of  the  Pyrenees.  Hisen- 
gaging  addrefs  and  affable  deportment  made  him  popular 
among  the  Reguli  of  Spain,  and  brought  them  over  to  the 
intereft  of  Carthage.  Having  governed  the  Carthaginian 
dominions  in  Spain  eight  y^ears,  he  was  treacheroufly  mur- 
dered by  a Gaul,  whofe  mafter  he  had  put  to  death,  B.  C. 
220.  Three  years  before  his  death,  Afdrubai  had  written 
to  Cartilage,  requefting  that  Hannibal,  who  was  then  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age,  might  be  fent  to  him  ; and  on  his 
firft  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  manifefted  indications  of  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  great nefs  of  mind,  and  interefled  the 
attachment  of  the  whole  army.  Under  Aidrubal  he  made 
three  campaigns,  and  was  always  employed  in  enterprifes 
of  the  greaieft  importance  ; and  after  his  death,  the  army 
immediately  fainted  him  general.  At  ties  time  (viz.  220, 
B.  C.)  he  was  in  the  tweuty-fevemh  year  of  his  age,  ad- 
mitting (See  Blair’s  tables)  that  he  was  horn  in  the  year 
24 y B.  C.  The  fenate,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Carthage, 
confirmed  this  eleftion,  although  Hanno  and  his  faftion 
were  fecretly  averfe  from  his  promotion.  As  foon  as  he 
afiuriied  the  command,  he  commenced  a plan  of  operations, 
which  all  the  officers  approved.  He  began  his  career  with 
marching  againft  the  Olcades,  who  were  feated  near  the 
Iberus,  and  having  reduced  Althasa,  their  capital,  thtir 
other  towns  immediately  fubmitred.  With  the  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  he  fubdued  the  Vaccaei,  and  prepared  to 
meet  an  army  of  103,000  men,  collected  byr  the  Carpetam, 
one  of  the  molt  powerful  nations  in  Spain,  who  had  been 
induced  to  declare  war  againft  the  Carthaginians.  Having 
routed  this  formidable  army,  he  defolated  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  of  the  C'arpetaui,  who  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  the 
conqueror.  His  next  objeft  was  the  fiege  of  Saguntum, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  had  applied  to  the  Romans  for  affift- 
ance,  he  made  a vigorous  effort  for  reducing  the  place  before 
they  could  take  any  ftep  towards  its  relief.  The  progrefs 
of  this  fiege  was  retarded  by  the  valiant  rtfiftance  of  the 
Saguntines,  who,  by  their  repeated  fallies,  deflroyed  many 
of  the  befiegers  ; though  they  were  hardly  fenfible  of  their 
lofs,  as  Hannibal’s  army  confided  of  150,000  foot,  and 
20,000  horfe.  The  fate  of  the  city,  however,  was  for 
fome  time  refpited,  by  a wound  which  Hannibal  received 
as  he  was  reconnoitring  fome  of  the  works.  As  foon  as  he 
recovered,  hoftilitics  recommenced,  after  a fhort  ceffation, 
with  double  fury  ; but  the  Saguntines,  irritated  by  defpair, 
at  length  forced  the  Carthaginians  not  only  to  abandon  the 
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breach  they  had  made  in  the  wall  of  the  city,  hut  to  take 
refuge  in  their  camp.  After  this  repuife,  Hannibal  re- 
mained for  feme  days  in  a Hate  of  inaction  ; but  having 
infpirtd  his  troops  with  courage  and  promifed  them  great 
rewards  from  the  plunder  of  the  place,  they  made  a 
vigorous  attack,  whilll  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  top  of  a 
tower,  which  overlooked  the  works  of  the  befitged  and  the 
whole'  city.  At  lall  the  Saguntines,  having  defended 
themfelves  with  an  almolt  invincible  valour  and  obHinacv, 
found  themfelves  reduced  by  want  of  provilions  to  the 
greateft  extremities,  and  to  increafe  their  dillrefs,  the 
Romans  feemed  to  have  entirely  deferted  them.  In  this 
Hate  of  defpair,  the  fenators  brought  all  their  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  effc&s  into  the  market  place,  and  canling  a great 
fire  to  be  kindled  threw  their  treafure  and  themfelves  into 
the  flame.  At  this  time  a tower,  which  had  been  battered 
by  Hannibal’s  rams,  falling  with  a dreadful  crafh,  the  Car- 
thaginians entered  the  town  by  the  breach,  foon  made 
themftlves  matters  of  it  and  the  citadel,  and  cut  to  pieces 
nil  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  re- 
duction of  Saguntum,  after  a liege  of  eight  months,  took 
place  in  the  year  B.  C.  219. 

The  capture  of  Saguntum  has  by  fome  been  reprefented 
as  the  caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  which  commenced  in 
the  year  B.  C.  218.  But  Polybius  affirms  this  to  have 
been  a very  miltaken  notion.  The  regret  ol  the  Carthagi- 
nians, for  their  having  fo  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the 
treaty  which  terminated  the  firft -Punic  war;  the  injuftice 
and  violence  of  the  Romans,  v !,  o to  k advantage  from  the 
troubles  excited  in  Africa,  to  difpoffiefs  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sardinia,  and  to  impofe  a new  tribute  on  them  ; and  the 
fuccefs  and  conquefts  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  were  the  true 
caufes  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  Livy  (agreeing 
with  Polybius)  infinuates,  in  few  words,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  hiltory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Saguntum  arrived  at 
R.ome,  it  occalioned  inexpreffible  grief  and  confternation. 
As  foon  as  the  Romans  were  able  to  reflrain  or  fupprefs  the 
firlt  emotions  occafioned  by  this  humiliating  and  diftreffing 
intelligence,  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  was  convened,  and 
v'ar  againll  the  Carthaginians  was  unanimoufly  decreed. 
That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,  deputies  were  fent  to 
Carthage,  to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  had  been  belieged 
by  order  of  the  republic,  and  if  to,  to  declare  war;  or  in 
cafe  this  fiege  had  been  undertaken  folely  by  the  authority 
of  Hannibal,  to  require  that  he  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans.  The  deputies  perceiving  that  the  fenate  gave 
no  dirett  anfwer  to  their  demands,  one  of-  them  taking  up 
the  folded  lappet  of  his  robe,  " I bring  here,”  fays  he  in  a 
haughty  tone,  “ either  peace  or  war  ; the  choice  is  left  to 
yonrfelves.”  The  fenate  apfwering  that  they  left  the  choice 
to  him  : “ I give  you  war  then,”  fays  he,  unfolding  h:s 
robe.  “ And  we,”  replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
fame  haughtmefs,  “ as  heartily  accept  it,  and  are  refolved 
to  orofecute  it  with  the  fame  cheerfulnefs.” 

When  war  was  refolved  upon  and  proclaimed  on  both 
fides,  Hannibal,  who,  after  the  reduction  of  Saguntum, 
had  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  at  New'  Carthage, 
and  who  remained  during  the  winter  in  a ftate  of  inaction, 
made  feveral  wife  regulations  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominions  in  Spain  and  Africa.  With  tins  view 
he  marched  the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  fo  that 
the  Africans  ferved  in  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa. 
The  command  of  the  Spanifh  forces  was  entrufted  by  Han- 
nibal with  his  brother  Afdrubal,  with  a fleet  of  about  60 
fhiu8  to  guard  the  coafts ; and  he  alfo  gave  him  the  wifeft 
counfel  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct.  Before  Hannibal 
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himfelf  fet  out  for  his  expedition,  he  went  to  Gades  or. 
Cadiz  to  difeharge  the  vows  which  he  had  made  to  Hercules,, 
and  to  engage  himfelf  by  new'  vows,  in  order  to  obtain 
fuccefs  in  the  war  upon  which  he  was  entering. 

Having  made  every  neceffiary  preparation  for  his  march,, 
he  left  his  winter-quarters  at  New'  Carthage  early  in  the 
fpring,  with  an  army  confuting  of  above  100,000  men,  of 
whom  i2,coo  were  horfe,  and  about  40  elephants.  Here 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged  by  dreams  and  omens  to 
profecute  his  enterprife.  He  patted  the  Iberus  without  ob-- 
ltruftion,  and  foon  fubdned  the  feveral  nations  which  op- 
pofed  him  in  his  march,  though  he  lopr  a confiderable  part 
of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  Before  he  proceeded  further, 
he  committed  the  command  of  the  country  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrensean  hills  to  Hanno,  and  11,000  men. 
He  difmiffed  the  like  number,  fending  them  back  to  their, 
refpeftive  countries,  and  alluring  thofe  who  remained  that 
they  fhould  be  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  defired  it.. 
He  then  eroded  the  Pyrensean  hills,  and  advanced  at  the 
head  of  50,000  foot  and  9000  horfe  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone.  The  paffage  of  the  Rhone  was  difputed  by  the 
Gauls,  who  had  aflembled  with  all  their  forces  for  this 
purpofe.  Having  fucceeded  in  this  arduous  and  difficult 
enterprife,  he  continued  his  march,  croffing-  through  the 
middle  of  Gaul,  and  moving  northwards,  in  order  to  avoid 
Scipio,  and  to  favour  his  defign  of  marching  all  his  forces, 
without  diminution  by  any  engagement  which  he  could 
efcape,  into  Italy.  During  his  progrefs  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ailobroges,  he  was  chofen  umpire  between  two 
brothers,  who  difputed  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  Bran- 
cus,  the  elder  brother,  having  been  reinftated  by  Hannibal 
in  his  dominions,  furnifhed  his  whole  army  with  provifions, 
clothes,  and  arms ; and  efcorted  him  through  the  countries 
of  the  Tricaltini,  Vocontii,  and  Tricorii,  as  far  as  the  river 
Druentia,  now  the  Durance  ; and  from  thence  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  without  oppofition.  In  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  march  to  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  he  encountered 
many  difficulties.  The  light  of  thefe  mountains,  which 
feemed  to  touch  the  Ikies,  covered  with  fnow,  and  exhibit- 
ing fcarce  any  thing  to  the  eye  but  a few  tottering  cottages 
fcattered  on  the  lh3rp  tops  of  inacccffible  rocks,  not  a little 
intimidated  his  troops.  The  meagre  flocks  almoll  perifhed 
with  cold,  and  hairy  favages,  with  fierce  afpe£ts,  renewed 
alfo  the  terror  which  the  diftant  profpect  of  this  ridge  of 
mountains  had  raifed,  and  llruck  a prodigious  damp  on  the 
hearts  of  the  foldiery.  Be-fides,  the  whole  army  was  brought 
upon  the  verge  of  deltrudtion  by  the  perfidy  of  a Gallic 
nation  ; whofe  deputies,  under  the  fpecious  appearance  of 
friends,  perfuaded  Hannibal  to  commit  himlelf  to  their 
conduct.  But  thefe  faithlefs  guides  led  him  into  a ittep 
pals,  out  of  which  they  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  make  his  efcape.  However,  Hannibal,  by  the  wife 
difpofit-ion  of  his  forces,  as  well  as  the  affiltance  of  his  ele- 
phants, and  bravery  of  his  infantry,  who  greatly  diltin- 
guilhed  themfelves  dn  this  occalion,  at  laid  difperfed  the 
enemy.  After  which  adventure  he  iurmounted  all  other 
difficulties,  and  the  ninth  day  from  his  beginning  the  afeent, 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  It  mult  be  obferved, 
that  Hannibal  was  in  a great  meafure  obliged  to  the  ele- 
phants for  his  efcaping  all  the  difaiters  the  enemy  threat- 
ened him  with  ; for  wherever  thefe  huge  animals  appeared, 
the  Gauls  were  {truck  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  immedi- 
ately fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  road  clear  for  the 
Carthaginian  general. 

Hannibal  halted  two  days  on  the  fummit  of  the  Alps,  to 
refrefh  his  wearied  troops,  which  were  greatlv  difpirited  by: 
the  fnow  that  had  lately  fallen.  In  order  to  animate  them 
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to  make  another  effort  with  aTacrity,  from  one  of  the  high- 
eft  hills  he  gave  them  a profpeft  of  the  fruitful  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Po,  the  day  before  he  decamped.  He  likewife 
pointed  towards  the  place  where  Rome  flood  ; which,  he 
affured  them,  a battle  or  two  would  make  them  mailers  of, 
and  confequently  put  a glorious  period  to  all  their  toils. 
This  profpedl  infpired  them  with  fucli  vigour,  that  they 
feemed  to  have  forgot  all  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone, 
and  to  think  only  of  taking  poffeffion  of  that  haughty  city, 
whofe  condudft  towards  their  ftate  had  been  nothing  but  one 
continued  feries  of  infults  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  Sicilian 
war. 

They  therefore  purfued  their  march  ; but  the  difficulty 
and  danger  increafed,  in  proportion  as  they  approached 
nearer  the  end  of  the  defcent.  We  are  told,  that  about  this 
time  Hannibal  meditated  a retreat  ; but  from  the  genius  of 
that  general,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct, 
this  conjecture  feems  highly  improbable.  To  omit  many 
particulars,  they  came  at  lafl  to  a path  naturally  very  fleep 
and  craggy  ; which  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
late  falling  of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a frightful  precipice 
above  a thoufand  feet  deep.  In  ffnort,  Hannibal  found  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  accomplifh  his  defign,  without  cut- 
ting a way  in  the  rock  itfelf,  through  which  his  men,  horfes, 
and  elephants  might  pafs  ; and  this,  with  immenfe  lahour, 
he  effeCted.  Approaching,  therefore,  gradually  the  Infu- 
brian  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  detached  fome  parties  of  his 
horle  to  forage,  there  appearing  now  fome  fpots  of  pafture 
where  the  ground  was  not  covered  with  fnow.  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  in  order  to  open  and  enlarge  the  path,  large 
trees  were  felled,  and  piled  round  the  rock,  after  which  fire 
was  fet  to  them.  The  wind,  by  good  fortune,  blowing 
hard,  a fierce  flame  foon  broke  out ; fo  that  the  rock  glowed 
like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  furrounded.  Then 
Hannibal,  according  to  the  fame  author,  caufed  a great 
quantity  of  vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock  ; which  pierc- 
ing into  the  veins,  that  were  now  cracked  with  the  intenle 
heat  of  the  fire,  calcined  and  foftened  it.  In  this  manner, 
taking  a large  compafs,  in  order  that  the  defcent  might  be 
<eafier,  he  cut  a way  along  the  rock,  which  opened  a free 
paffage  to  the  forces,  baggage,  and  elephants.  As  Poly- 
bius has  parted  over  in  filence  the  ufe  Hannibal  made  of 
vinegar  on  this  occarton,  many  rejtft  that  incident  as  fa- 
bulous. 

At  length  Hannibal  gained  the  fruitful  plains  of  Infubria, 
where,  in  reviewing  his  army  he  found,  that  in  five  months 
and  a half’s  march  (for  fo  long  was  it  fince  he  had  left  New 
Carthage),  he  had  loll  by  ficknefs,  defertion,  fatigue,  and 
various  engagements,  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thou- 
fand horfe.  His  army  now  amounted  to  no  more  than 
twenty-fix  thoufand  effective  men.  Above  twenty  thoufand 
had  perifhed  fince  his  departure  from  the  Rhodanus.  That 
we  may  have  a more  ditlintt  idea  of  Hannibal’s  march,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  names  and  diilances  of  fome  of 
the  principal  places  through  which  that  general  parted 
in  his  way  to  Italy,  tranferibed  from  Polybius.  From 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus  were  computed  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  iladia  ; from  the  Iberus  to  Emporium,  a fmall 
maritime  town,  which  feparated  Spain  from  the  Gauls,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  fixteen  hundred  ftadia  j from  Emporium 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus,  fixteen  hundred  Iladia ; 
from  the  Rhodanus  to  the  Alps,  fourteen  hundred  ftadia  ; 
from  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  lnfubria,  twelve  hundred 
ftadia.  In  all  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  ftadia,  making 
much  about  a thoufand  Engliih  miles. 

Upon  Hannibal’s  arrival  in  Italy  he  refreshed  his  troops, 
juid  then  marched  againft  the  Taurini,  who  had  refufed  to 


enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  ; and  having  encamped  be- 
fore Taurinum  (Turin)  their  chief  city,  he  carried  it  in 
three  days,  and  put  all  who  had  oppofed  him  to  the  fword. 
This  expedition  fo  terrified  the  neighbouring  Gauls,  that 
they  furrendered  at  diferetion.  The  reft  of  the  Gauls 
would  probably  have  followed  their  example,  if  they  had 
not  been  awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which 
were  now  approaching.  Hannibal  therefore,  as  he  had  no 
time  to  lofe,  thought  it  the  wifeft  courfe  which  he  could 
purfue  to  march  direCtly  into  their  country,  and  to  make 
fuch  an  attempt  as  would  induce  thofe  who  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  join  him  to  put  themfelves  under  his  protection. 
Rome  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Han- 
nibal, and  Sempronius  was  ordered  to  leave  Sicily,  and 
haften  to  the  relief  of  bis  country  ; whiltl  Scipio,  the  other 
conful,  advanced  with  the  utmoft  diligence  towards  the 
enemy,  crofted  the  Po,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ti- 
cinus,  now  the  Tefino  in  Lombardy.  Here  the  Roman- 
and  Carthaginian  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other  ; and 
the  generals  on  each  fide  prepared  for  battle  by  haranguing 
their  refpe&ive  foldiers.  The  conteft  continued  for  a long 
time  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At 
length  the  Roman  troops  were  put  into  difordcr  by  the 
Numidians,  who  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  efpecially 
by  a wound  which  the  conful  received,  and  by  which  he 
was  difabled.  However,  he  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by  a body  of  horle,  who  covered 
him  with  their  arms  and  bodies.  He  haftened  to  the  Po, 
which  he  eroded  with  his  army,  and  then  broke  down  the 
bridge,  fo  that  he  prevented  Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 
For  this  firft  victory  Hannibal  W3s  indebted  to  his  cavalry  ; 
and  it  was  hence  inferred  that  the  ftren^th  of  his  army  con- 
fided in  his  horfe,  and  that  on  this  account  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  the  Romans  to  avoid  large  open  plains,  like  thofe 
between  the  Po  and  the  Alps.  The  battle  of  Ticinus  was 
followed  by  that  of  Trebia,  a fmall  river  of  Lombardy  which 
falls  into  the  Po  a little  above  Placentia,  where  Sempronius, 
who  had  arrived  from  Sicily,  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of 
Scipio.  Having  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage  over  a 
party  of  Carthaginians,  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
16,000  Romans  and  20,000  allies,  exclufive  of  cavalry,  he 
determined,  againft  the  more  prudent  counfel  of  his  col- 
league, to  make  immediate  preparation  for  battle.  On  this 
occafion  the  Carthaginians  gained  a complete  victory,  with 
a very  inconfiderable  lofs.  Hannibal  availed  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  which  winter-quarters  afforded  him  for  refrefh- 
ing  his  troops,  and  gaining  the  affections  of  the  natives. 
For  this  purpofe,  after  having  declared  to  the  prifoners  he 
had  taken  from  the  Roman  allies,  that  he  was  not  come 
with  the  view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but  to  reftore 
the  Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  proteft  them  againft  the 
Romans,  he  fent  them  all  home  to  their  refpeClive  coun- 
tries, without  requiring  any  ranfom.  As  foon  as  the  winter 
was  paft,  he  fet  out  towards  Tufcany  ; but  in  his  march 
over  the  Apennines  he  was  overtaken  with  a dreadful  ftorm, 
which  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men.  He  therefore 
marched  back  to  Placentia,  where  he  again  engaged  with 
Sempronius  ; the  lofs  in  the  conteft  on  both,  fidies  being 
nearly  equal.  Hannibal,  having  received  information  that 
C.  Flaminius,  one  of  the  new  confuls,  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Arretium,  a town  of  Tufcany,  refolved  to  march  thither 
and  engage  him  as  foon  as  poffible.  Accordingly,  after 
having  encountered  incredible  hardfhips  in  his  way,  he 
pitched  his  camp  between  Arretium  and  Fefulae,  in  the 
richeil  and  moll  fruitful  part  of  Tufcany.  Concluding  from 
the  character  of  Flaminius,  who  was  arrogant,  bold,  and 
enterprifing,  that  he  fhould  foon  be  able  to  bring  him  to  a 
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■battle,  Hannibal  loft  no  opportunity  of  inflaming  his  im- 
petuous fpirit,  and  of  accelerating  the  aftion  in  which  he 
wilhed  to  engage.  He  therefore  laid  wafte  with  lire  and 
the  fword  the  country  through  which  he  paffed,  and  ad- 
vanced in  his  progrefs  towards  Rome.  Having  gained  an 
eminence,  at  the  termination  of  a narrow  defile  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Cortona  and  the  lake  Thrafymene,  and 
being  purfued  by  the  Roman  conful,  he  prepared  for 
battle  ; and  the  event  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  confular 
army.  Flaminius  himfelf  with  15,000  men  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  about  10,000  efcaped  to  Rome  by  different 
roads.  Hannibal  loft  only  1500  men,  moll,  of  whom  were 
Gauls  ; though  great  numbers  both  of  his  foldiers  and  of  the 
Romans  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds.  Having  made 
diligent  but  ineffedlual  fearch  for  the  body  of  Flaminius,  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  it  an  honourable  burial,  he  put  his 
troops  into  quarters  of  rcfrefhment,  and  folemnized  the 
funerals  of  50  of  his  chief  officers,  who  had  been  (lain  in  the 
aftion.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  B.C.  217. 
Hannibal,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  advance  directly  to 
Rome,  purfued  his  route  through  Umbria  and  Picenum  ; 
and  after  ten  days’  march  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Adria. 
As  he  plundered  the  country  through  which  he  paffed,  he 
was  loaded  with  booty.  Having  attacked  Spoletum,  and 
being  repulftd  with  lofs,  he  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  territories.  Polybius  in- 
forms us,  that  Hannibal  treated  the  allies  of  the  Romans 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty  in  this  expedition.  At  this  time 
Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched 
from  Rome  in  queft  of  the  enemy  ; but  with  a firm  refolu- 
tion  not  to  let  him  take  the  leaft  advantage,  nor  to  advance 
one  ftep  till  he  had  firlt  reconnoitered  every  place  ; nor 
hazard  a battle,  till  be  ffiould  be  fure  of  fuccefs.  Hannibal 
made  various  attempts  to  provoke  Fabius  to  a battle,  but 
they  were  all  ineffe&ual.  The  dictator,  notwithffanding  all 
the  artifices^  the  marches,  counter-marches,  and  feints,  of  the 
Carthaginian  general,  inflexibly  adhered  to  his  firft  refolution, 
and  gave  his  crafty  enemy  to  underltand,  that  the  Romans, 
inftru&ed  by  their  defeats,  had  at  laft  made  choice  of  a 
general  capable  of  oppofing  Hannibal.  Refolved  on  leaving 
Campania  with  his  immenfe  fpoils,  Hannibal  marched  with 
his  army  towards  the  confines  of  Samnium  ; but  was  much 
incommoded  in  his  progrefs  by  the  prudent  difpofitions  and 
movements  of  Fabius.  Having  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  great  difficulties,  as 
the  Romans  had  feized  upon  Cafilinum  and  Callicula,  and 
pent  up  his  army  in  fuch  a manne'r,  that  it  feemed  impoffible 
for  him  to  efcape.  Whilft  Fabius  was  preparing  for  an  at- 
tack, the  inventive  genius  of  Hannibal  contrived  aftratagem, 
by  which  be  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  dictator,  and 
preferved  both  himfelf  and  his  army,  when  they  were  upon 
the  very  brink  of  deftruftion.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Apulia,  and  having  taken  the  town  of  Geranium  by  affault, 
made  this  the  place  of  his  encampment.  In  the  mean  time, 
Fabius,  being  ordered  to  Rome,  left  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Minucius,  his  general  of  horfe,  with  orders  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  of  Hannibal  at  a proper  diftance ; but  by 
no  means  to  engage  him.  The  fequel  is  related  under  the 
article  Cannae,  where  the  Carthaginian  general  obtained  a 
complete  viftory  over  the  Romans.  See  alfo  Capua. 

Whilft  Hannibal  was  purfuing  his  conquefts  in  Italy,  the 
Carthaginian  affairs  in  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  defeat 
of  Afdrubal  by  Scipio,  began  to  wear  an  unpromifing  afpeft. 
Scipio,  improving  his  naval  viftory,  took  Honofca  by  ftorm, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  New  Carthage  ; laid  wafte  the  adjacent  territory,  and  fet 
fire  to  the  fuburbs  of  that  city.  He  alfo  obtained  feveral 
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other  advantages  in  the  ifland  Ebufus,  now  Yvica,  and  in 
other  places  ; and  concluded  a treaty  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  iflands.  After  thefe  exploits  Livy  fays,  that 
20  different  cantons  of  Spaniards  fubmitted  to  the  Romans  j 
and  Afdrubal  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Lufitania,  and 
thole  parts  of  Spain,  that  border  upon  the  ocean.  The 
Carthaginian  commander  was  alfo  reduced  to  great  difficul- 
ties by  the  irruption  of  the  Celtiberian  princes,  under  the 
order  of  Scipio,  into  the  Carthaginian  territories  ; by  their 
capture  of  three  fortreffes ; and  by  two  defeats,  in  which 
15,000  men  belonging  to  Afdrubal’s  army  were  killed,  and 
4000  taken  prifoners.  The  two  Scipios  in  this  campaign 
paffed  the  Iberus,  and  penetrated  into  the  Carthaginian  do- 
minions, as  far  as  Saguntum.  Whilft  their  arms  were  mak- 
ing confiderable  progrefs  in  Spain,  Afdrubal  received  orders 
from  Carthage  to  march  into  Italy  for  the  relief  of  his  bro- 
ther ; but  the  two  Roman  generals  refolved  to  prevent,  if 
poffible,  his  leaving  Spain.  They  therefore  forced  him  to 
fight,  and  defeated  him,  fo  that  he  could  neither  continue 
his  march  for  Italy,  nor  remain  with  any  fafety  in  Spain.  In 
Sardinia  the  Carthaginians  were  no  lefs  unfuccefsful ; for,  in 
a battle  fought  againft  the  Romans,  they  loft  12,000  men, 
and  a greater  number  of  prifoners,  among  whom  were  Af- 
drubal, furnamed  Calvus,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  who  were  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  their  birth  as  well  as  military  exploits.  After- 
wards the  face  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed  in  Spain. 
The  two  Scipios  were  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Roman 
territories  in  that  country  feemed  to  be  inevitably  loft. 
They  were  preferved,  however,  by  the  valour  of  L.  Mar- 
cus, a private  officer  of  the  Equeftrian  order ; and  fhortly 
after,  the  younger  Scipio  was  fent  thither,  who  revenged 
the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and  reftored  the  affairs  of 
the  Romans  in  Spain  to  their  former  flourifhing  condi- 
tion. 

From  the  period  of  Hannibal’s  abode  at  Capua,  the  Car- 
thaginian affairs  in  Italy  no  longer  fupported  their  reputa- 
tion. M.  Marcellus,  firft  as  praetor  and  afterwards  as  con- 
ful, contributed  very  much  to  this  revolution.  Fie  haraffed 
Hannibal's  army  on  every  occafion,  feized  upon  his  quarters, 
forced  him  to  raife  lieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  feveral 
engagements;  fo  that  he  was  called  the  fword  of  Rome, 
as  Fabius  had  before  been  named  its  buckler.  But  what 
rnoft  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  to  fee  Capua 
befieged  by  the  Romans.  In  order  to  preferve  bis  reputa- 
tion among  his  allies,  he  flew  to  its  relief,  attacked  the 
Romans,  and  fought  feveral  battles  in  order  to  oblige  them 
to  raife  the  fiege.  But  all  his  meafures  for  this  purpofe 
being  defeated,  he  marched  haftily  towards  Rome,  that  he 
might  thus  make  a powerful  diverfion.  Rome  was  at  firft 
much  alarmed  ; and  one  of  the  fenators  propofed  to  recal 
all  the  armies  to  fuccour  the  capital.  Fabius,  however,  de- 
clared, that  it  would  be  iliameful  in  them  to  be  terrified, 
and  forced  to  change  their  meafures  upon  every  motion  of 
Hannibal.  They,  therefore,  contented  themfelves  with  re- 
calling only  part  of  their  army  ; and  whilft  Hannibal  and 
the  Roman  conful,  having  drawm  up  their  refpedtive  armies 
before  the  city,  were  preparing  for  a decifive  battle,  of 
which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompence,  a violent  ftorm 
obliged  them  to  feparate.  When  they  again  repeatedly  ral- 
lied, the  fame  impediment  to  atftion  occurred  ; fo  that  Han- 
nibal, believing  fomething  fupernatural  in  the  event,  faid, 
according  to  Livy,  that  iometimes  his  own  will,  and  fome- 
fimes  fortune,  would  not  fufFer  him  to  take  Rome.  At 
length  he  retired,  and  in  his  march  plundered  the  rich  tem- 
ple of  the  goddefs  Fcronia.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  in 
the  fiege  of  Capua  gave  them  a vifibie  fuperiority  over  the 
Carthaginians ; and  difplayed,  at  the  fame  time,  how  formid- 
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able  the  power  of  the  Romans  was,  when  they  undertook  to 
punifh  them  perfidious  allies ; and  the  feeble  protection 
which  Hannibal  could  afford  his  friends,  at  a time  when 
they  raoft  wanted  it.  It  remains  that  we  mention  one  un- 
fortfeen  defeat  that  ruined  all  the  meafures,  and  blalted  all 
the  hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to  Italy.  The  confuls 
of  the  I ith  year  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  (B.  C.  207. ) were 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  M.  Livius.  The  province  of  the 
latter  was  the  Cifalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  to  oppofe  Af- 
drubal,  who,  according  to  report,  was  preparing  to  pafs  the 
Alps.  The  former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Bru- 
tians,  and  in  Lucania,  that  is,  in  the  oppofite  extremity  of 
Italy,  and  was  there  making  head  againll  Hannibal.  The 
paffage  of  the  Alps  gave  Afdrubal  very  little  trouble  : the 
way  having  been  previoufly  cleared  by  his  brother,  and  all 
nations  being  diipofed  to  receive  him.  Some  time  after  this 
he  difpatched  couriers  to  Hannibal,  who  were  intercepted  ; 
and  by  their  letters  Nero  found,  that  Afdrubal  was  haften- 
ing  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria.  In  order  to  dilconcert 
and  defeat  this  plan,  Nero  fet  out  with  a detachment  of  his 
$rmy  confiding  of  7000  men,  and  marching  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence,  joined  the  other  conful  in  the  night.  When 
Afdrubal  difcovered,  by  leconnoitering  the  enemy’s  army, 
that  frefh  troops  were  arrived,  he  concluded  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  other  conful,  and  was  thus  led  to  conjecture, 
that  his  brother  had  fultained  a confiderable  lofs,  and  alfo 
to  fear,  that  he  was  come  too  late  fof  his  afiiltance.  He 
therefore  founded  a retreat,  and  his  army  began  to  march  in 
great  diforder.  Whiltt  he  was  preparing  to  crofs  the  river 
Metaurus,  the  army  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him,  Snd 
in  this  extremity  it  was  impofiible  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
The  battle  that  enfued  was  long  and  obftinate  ; and  Afdru- 
bal dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  felf-poffefiion  and  valour. 
At  length,  when  vidlory  declared  for  the  Romans,  being 
unable  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  who 
had  quitted  their  country  to  follow  his  fortune,  he  rufhed  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  a Roman  cohort,  and  there  died  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  fon  of  Hamilcar,  and  brother  of 
Hannibal.  This  was  the  moll  bloody  battle  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  fought  during  this  war  ; and  whether  we 
confider  the  death  of  the  general,  or  the  llaughter  made  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a reprifal 
for  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  Carthaginians  loft  55,000 
men,  and  6000  were  taken  prifoners.  The  Romans  loft 
8000.  Thefe  were  fo  weary  of  killing,  that  fome  perfon 
telling  Livius,  that  he  might  very  eafily  cut  to  pieces  a body 
of  the  enemy  who  were  flying;  “ It  is  fit,”  fays  he,  “ that 
fome  (hould  furvive,  in  order  that  they  may  carry  the  news 
of  this  defeat  to  the  Carthaginians.”  Afdrubal’s  head 
being  thown  into  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  informed 
Hannibal  of  his  brother’s  fate.  Hannibal  perceived  by  this 
cruel  ftroke  the  fortune  of  Carthage  ; “ It  is  done,”  fays 
he,  “ I will  no  longer  fend  triumphant  meffages  to  Car- 
thage. In  lofing  Afdruba',  I have  loft  at  once  all  my  hope, 
all  my  good  fortune.”  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the- country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he  affembled  all 
his  forces,  who  found  it  a very  difficult  matter  to  fubfift 
there,  as  no  provifions  were  fent  them  from  Carthage.  The 
fate  of  arms  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  Carthaginians 
of  Spain.  The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  that  country, 
Afdrubal,  fon  of  Gifco,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  having  been 
defeated  with  their  numerous  armies,  by  the  Romans,  in 
feveral  engagements,  Scipio  the  younger  at  laft  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  Spain,  and  fubjedfted  it  entirely  to  the  Roman 
power.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  declared  conful, 
at  the  age  of  30  years,  and  Sicily  was  allotted  to  him.  He 
let  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition  for  this  province; 


whilft  his  colleague  in  the  confulatc,  P.  Licinius  Craffuj 
was  to  command  in  the  country  to  which  Hannibal  had  re- 
tired, Soon  after  Scipio  crofted  over  to  Africa,  and  made 
this  country  the  feat  of  war.  The  devaftation  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  liege  of  Utica  ; the  entire  defeat  of  the  two  ar- 
mies under  Syphax  and  Afdrubal,  whofe  camp  was  burnt 
by  Scipio  ; apd  afterwards  the  capture  of  Syphax  himfelf 

in  whom  the  Carthaginians  repofed  their  chief  confidence  • 

all  thefe  things  forced  them  at  laft  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  peace.  Accordingly,  they  deputed  30  of  their  principal 
fenators,  felcfted  out  of  the  powerful  body  at  Carthao-e, 
called  the  “ Council  of  the  Hundred,”  to  wait  on  the 
Roman  general  in  his  tent  ; who  accufed  Hannibal  as  the 
author  of  all  their  calamities,  and  promifed,  in  the  name  of 
the  fenate,  an  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  Romans 
fhould  pleafe  to  ordain.  Scipio  replied,  that  he  would  grant 
them  a peace,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  deliver  up 
all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  to  the  Romans  ; that  they 
fhould  recal  their  armies  out  of  Italy  and  Gaul  ; fhould 
never  again  fet  foot  in  Spain  ; fhould  retire  out  of  all  the 
iflands  between  Italy  and  Africa  ; fhould  deliver  up  all  their 
fliips,  20  excepted,  to  the  vidlor  ; fhould  give  to  the 
Romans  500,000  bufhels  of  wheat,  300,000  of  barley,  and 
pay  15,000  talents: — and  that,  in  cafe  they  were  plea  fed 
with  thefe  conditions,  they  then  might  fend  ambaffadors  to 
the  fenate.  The  Carthaginians  feigned  compliance,  in  order 
to  gain  time  till  Hannibal  returned.  A truce  was  then 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  immediately  fent  depu- 
ties to  Rome,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  exprefs  to  Hannibal 
to  order  his  return  into  Africa.  Hannibal  received  the 
orders  from  Carthage  with  inexpreffible  concern  ; and  he 
returned  home,  turning  his  eyes  wifhfully  to  Italy,  accuftno- 
gods  and  men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a thoin 
land  curfes,  as  Livy  fays,  upon  himfelf  for  not  having 
marched  his  foldiers  dire&ly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  whilft  they  were  Hill  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its 
citizens.  The  decifion  of  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
by  the  Roman  fenate  to  Scipio,  who,  being  upon  the  fpot, 
could  bell  judge  what  conditions  were  molt  fuitable  to  the* 
welfare  of  the  date.  About  this  time  a Roman  fleet  of  about 
2CO  veffels  of  burthen  was  difperfed  near  Carthage  by  a ftorm  ; 
and  Afdrubal  failed  out  of  the  harbour,  by  order  of  the  fenate, 
feized  the  greateft  part  of  them,  and  brought  them  to  Car- 
thage, though  the  truce  was  {till  fubfifting.  This  aft  of  aggref- 
fion  was  complained  of  by  Seipio  ; but  his  remon [trances  were 
little  regarded  by  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal’s  approach 
had  revived  their  courage,  and  infpired  them  with  very  flat- 
tering hopes.  This  cireumflance  afforded  a newoccafion  of 
war  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibal,  now  defirous  ofpeace 
more  than  a renewal  of  the  war,  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
conditions  of  it  would  be  more  honourable,  as  he  was  at  the 
head  cf  an  army,  and  as  the  fate  of  arms  might  flill  appear 
uncertain.  He  therefore  folicited  an  interview  with  Scipio, 
which  was  agreed  to  at  a time  and  place  that  weie  fixed! 
This  interview  proving  ineffectual,  the  generals 'left  one 
another  with  a refolution  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage  by 
a general  battle,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Zama,  about  five 
days’  march  from  Carthage,  in  the  year  B.  C.  202.  The 
Carthaginians,  after  a very  obftinate  fight,  were  obliged  to 
fly,  leaving  20,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like 
number  of  prifoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
efcaped  in  the  tumult,  and  entering  Carthage,  owned  that 
he  was  irrecoverably  defeated,  and  that  the  citizens  had  no 
alternative  left,  but  the  acceptance  of  peace  on  any  condi- 
tions. Thirty  deputies  waited  upon  the  conqueror  at 
Tunis,  and  fued  for  peace  on  the  mod  fubmiffive  terms. 
Scipio  called  a council,  the  majority  of  which  were  for 
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rafmg  Carthage  and  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the  ut- 
inoft  feverity.  But  the  confederation  of  the  time  which  it 
would  require  before  a city  fo  flrongly  fortified  could  be 
taken,  and  Scipio’s  fear  left  a fuccefior  might  be  appointed 
to  him  whilft  he  fhould  be  employed  in  the  fiege,  made  him 
incline  to  clemency.  Accordingly  a peace,  terminating  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  was  concluded  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  upon  the  following  conditions  diffated  by 
Scipio  : “ that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  continue  free  and 
preftrve  their  laws,  their  territories,  and  the  cities  they  pof- 
feffed  in  Africa  before  the  war: — that  they  fhould  deliver 
up  to  the  R.omans  all  deferters,  flaves,  and  captives  belong- 
ing to  them  ; all  the'ir  (hips,  except  io  triremes  ; all  their 
tame  elephants,  and  that  they  fhould  not  train  up  any  more 
for  war:— that  they  Ihould  not  make  war  out  of  Africa, 
nor  even  in  that  country,  without  fir  ft  obtaining  leave  for 
that  putpofe  frrm  the  Roman  peop'e  : — that  they  fhould 
reftore  to  Mafmiffa  all  they  had  difpofilffed  either  him  or  his 
anceftors  of : — that  they  fhould  furnifh  money  and  corn  to 
the  Roman  auxiliaries,  till  their  ambafiadors  fhould  be  rt> 
turned  from  Rome  : — that  they  fhould  pay  to  the  Romans 
10,000  Euboic  talents  of  filver,  (1,750,0001.)  in  50  annual 
payments  ; and  give  100  hoftages,  who  fhould  be  nominated 
by  Scipio  : — and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  fend 
to  Rome,  it  was  agreed  to.  grant  them  a truce,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  fhould  reftore  the  fhips  taken  during  the 
former  war,  without  which  they  were  not  to  expect 
either  a truce  or  peace.”  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  an  article  in  this  treaty  involved  the  Car- 
thaginians in  a difpute  with  Mafinifla.  This  article  required 
them  to  reftore  to  Mafinifta  all  the  territories  and  cities  which 
he  poflefted  before  the  war;  and,  moreover,  Scipio,  in  re- 
compence  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch  had 
fhewn  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  had  added  his  dominions 
to  thofe  of  Syphax.  From  this  circumftance  originated  the 
contention  that  afterwards  took  place  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Numidians.  Syphax  and  Mafinifla  were  both 
kings  in  Numidia  ; but  occupied  different  parts  of  this 
country.  The  fubje&s  of  the  former  were  called  Mafaefuli, 
and  their  capital  was  Cirtha  : thofe  of  the  latter  were  the 
Maffyli  ; but  the  name  of  Numidians  was  common  to  both. 
Their  principal  ftrength  confided  in  their  cavalry  ; and  they 
always  rode  without  faddles,  and  fome  even  without  bridles, 
whence  Virgil  (iEn.  1.  iv.  v.  41.)  called  them  “ Numidse 
Infrceni.”  A conteft  having  occurred  between  thefe  two 
princes,  in  the  progrefs  of  which  Syphax  was  defeated  and 
captured,  the  dominions  of  this  prince  were  bellowed  upon 
Mafinifla,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  reftore  all 
which  he  poflefted  before.  Mafinifla  had  likewife  feized 
part  of  a fertile  territory,  lituated  towards  the  fea-fide,  near 
the  lefler  Syrtis,  which  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Appeals  had  been  made  to  Rome  ; 
but  the  conteft  remained  undecided,  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  Roman  fenate  favoured  Mafinifla.  In  a courfe  of 
time  the  Carthaginians  farther  remonftrated  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Numidjan  prince  ; and  complained  to 
the  fenate  of  Rome,  that,  befides  the  lands  at  firfl  contefted, 
he  had  difpofftfled  them  of  upwards  of  70  towns  and  caftles. 
They  likewife  ftated  that  they  were  rellri&ed  from  feeking 
redrefs  by  the  above-mentioned  article  of  the  laft  treaty. 
To  their  earned  application,  and  the  counter-ftatement  of 
Mafinifla,  the  Roman  fenate  replied,  that  the  ancient  limits 
fhould  be  preferved  ; and  that  it  was  fir  from  being  their 
’ intention  to  have  the  Carthaginians  difpoflefled,  during  the 
peace,  of  thofe  territories  and  cities  which  had  been  referved 
to  them  by  the  treaty.  But  thefe  affurances,  apparently 
impartial  and  even  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  were 


mere  words.  The  Romans  were  fecretly  rn  the  intereft  of 
Mafinifla,  and  protracted  the  bufinefs,  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  and 
of  weakening  his  enemies.  A new  deputation  was  fent  from 
Rome  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  ; and  Cato  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners.  Mafinifla  profefled  to  acquiefce  in  their 
decifion  ; and  the  Carthaginians  avowed  their  adherence  to  the 
treaty  which  they  had  concluded  with  Scipio.  The  deputies, 
after  having  vifited  the  country  and  examined  the  date  of  Car- 
thage, exprefled  their  aftonifhment,  that,  after  the  calamities 
W'hieh  it  had  differed,  it  fhould  have  rifen  again,  and  fo  foon^ 
to  fuch  a pitch  of  power  and  grandeur.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fenate  received  this  intelligence  from  the  depu- 
ties, they  declared,  that  Rome  could  never  be  in  fafety 
fo  long  as  Carthage  fhould  fubfift.  From  this  time,  what- 
ever affair  was  debated  in  the  fenate,  Cato  always  added 
the  following  words  to  his  opinion  : “ 1 conclude  that  Car- 
thage ought  to  be  deilroyed.”  At  this  time  divifions  broke 
out  in  Carthage  ; 40  citizens  were  fent  into  banifhment  ; 
and  the  exiles  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Mafinifla,  wdio  fent 
his  fons  to  Carthage,  to  folicit  their  return.  But  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  {hut  againft  them,  and  one  of  them  was 
clolely  purfued  by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  re- 
public : this  gave  oecafion  to  a new  war  ; armies  were  levied 
on  both  Tides ; and  a battle  was  fought  in  the  prefence  of 
the  younger  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Carthage.  The 
fight  was  long  and  obilinate,  but  at  laft  the  Carthaginians 
gave  way.  When  the  battle  had  terminated,  the  Cartha- 
ginians intreated  Scipio  to  put  an  end  to  their  contefts  with 
Mafiniffa  ; but  having  completed  the  objett  of  his  miffion, 
he  returned  to  Rome  without  fettling  the  difpute,  and  re- 
conciling the  contending  parties.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
conteft,  the  Carthaginians,  reduced  to  the  greateft  extre- 
mity by  famine  and  the  plague,  furrendered  to  Mafinifla, 
promifing  to  deliver  up  the  deferters,  to  pay  him  5000  ta- 
lents of  filver  in  5°  years,  and  to  reftore  the  exiles,  not- 
withftanding  the  oaths  by  which  they  had  bound  themfelves 
to  the  contrary.  They  all  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious 
ceremony  of  palling  under  the  yoke,  which  was  a kind  of 
gallows,  made  by  two  forked  flicks  Handing  upright,  with 
a fpear  laid  acrofs,  under  which  vanquifhed  enemies  were 
obliged  to  pafs  : and  of  58,000  men,  very  few  returned  to 
Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  in  this  humbled  and  diflreffed  ftate  re- 
newed their  application  to  Rome;  but  their  deputies,  com- 
miffioned  once  and  again  to  the  fenate,  returned  without 
fatisfa&ion.  At  Rome  difputes  occurred  between  Cato  and 
Scipio  Nafica  with  refpeCt  to  the  meafures  that  were  pro- 
per to  be  purfued.  Cato  delivered  a fpeech,  in  which  he 
defcanted  on  the  powerful  and  profperous  ftate  of  Carthage, 
and  ending  his  fpeech  threw  down  fome  African  figs,  the  iize 
and  beauty  of  which  were  much  admired  by  the  fenators  : 

“ Know,”  fays  he,  “ that  it  is  but  three  days  fince  thefe 
figs  were  gathered;  fuch  is  the  diftance  between  the  enemy 
and  us.”  Nafica,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  fubdue  the  Romans,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  powerful,  that  it  was  not  for  the  intereft: 
of  the  Romans  to  confider  them  in  a contemptible  light. 
The  fenate,  however,  refolved  to  declare  war  againft  the 
Carthaginians  ; and  the  reafons  or  pretences  for  it  were,  their 
keeping  up  (hips,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties,  and  their 
fending  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  againft  a prince  who 
was  in  alliance  with  R.ome,  and  whofe  fon  they  treated  ill, 
at  the  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a Roman  ambaffador. 
At  the  moment  of  their  deliberation,  deputies  arrived  from 
Utica,  the  fecond  city  of  Africa,  poffefling  a fpacious  har- 
bour, and  within  60  furlongs  of  Carthage,  fo  that  it  might 
S ferve 
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ferve  as  a place  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that  city,  furrender- 
iag  themfelves,  their  effedts,  their  lands,  and  their  city,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They,  therefore,  hefitated  no 
longer  ; but  immediately  proclaimed  war,  committing  the 
conduft  of  it  to  the  two  confuls  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius 
Cenforinus,  a id  giving  them  fecret  orders  not  to  end  the 
war  but  by  the  deftruCiion  of  Carthage.  To  them  was  com- 
mitted a confiderable  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  80,000 
foot,  and  about  4000  horfe.  Thus  commenced,  in  the  year 
B.  C.  149,  the  third  Punic  war,  about  5.3  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fecond,  which,  though  much  lefs  confider- 
abie than  either  of  the  former,  with  regard  to  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  battles  that  were  fought,  and  its  con- 
tinuance, which  was  lefs  than  4 years,  was  neverthelefs  much 
more  remarkable,  with  refpedt  to  the  fuccefs  and  event  of  it, 
as  it  ended  in  the  total  deftru&ion  and  ruin  of  Carthage. 

As  foon  as  the  fenate  had  formed  its  refolution,  a courier 
was  feot  to  Carthage  with  its  decree,  and  with  information 
that  the  Roman  fie.t  had  failed.  After  many  former  and 
recent  Ioffes,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  fuftained,  they 
were  by  no  means  in  a condition  to  refill  fuch  an  enemy,  fince 
they  had  not  been  able  fuccefsfully  to  oppofe  Mafiniffa. 
Troops,  proviiions,  drips,  allies,  in  a word,  every  thing  was 
wanting  ; and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  reft.  As 
foon  as  It  was  known  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the 
deputies  of  Carthage  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp,  fignifying 
that  they  were  come  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  in  order  to 
receive  their  commands,  which  they  were  ready  to  obey. 
The  conful  required  the  immediate  furrehder  of  all  their  arms. 
The  order  was  inftantly  complied  with  ; and  there  arrived  in 
the  Camp  a long  train  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the  pre- 
paratory implements  of  war,  taken  out  of  Carthage  ; 200,000 
complete  fets  of  armour,  a numberlefs  multitude  of  darts  and 
javelins,  with  2000  engines  for  fhooting  darts  and  ftones. 
The  deputies,  accompanied  by  the  moft  venerable  fenators 
and  priefts,  followed,  and  received  from  Cenforinus  the  con- 
ful, the  heart-rending  decree  of  the  fenate,  “ that  it  was 
their  abfolute  will  and  pleafure  that  you  depart  out  of  Car- 
thage, which  they  have  refolved  to  deftroy,  and  that  you  re- 
move  into  any  other  part  of  your  dominions,  a3  you  (hall  think 
proper,  provided  it  be  at  the  diftance  of  80  ftadia  from  the 
fea.”  This  decree  was  received  with  the  moft  bitter  anguifh, 
and  when  it  was  communicated  to  the  people,  nothing  was 
feen  and  heard  in  evety  part  of  the  city  but  howling  and  de- 
fpair,  madnefs  and  fury.  After  this  tranfadfion,  the  confuls 
made  no  great  hafte  to  march  againft  Carthage,  as  they  knew 
the  city  was  difarmed.  However,  the  inhabitants,  being  una- 
nimoufly  refolved  not  to  quit  the  city,  took  the  advantage 
of  this  delay  to  put  themfelves  in  a pofture  of  defence.  They 
appointed  as  general,  without  the  walls,  Afdrubal,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  within  the  walls  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  another  Afdrubal,  the  grandfon  of  Ma- 
finiffa.  They  then  applied  with  great  diligence  and  expedi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  arms.  The  temples,  the  palaces, 
the  open  markets  and  fquares,  were  all  changed  into  arfenals, 
where  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night.  Every  day 
were  made  140  ftiields,  300  fwords,  'Joo  pikes  or  javelins, 
1000  arrows,  and  a great  number  of  engines  to  difeharge 
them  ; and  becaufethey  wanted  materials  to  make  ropes,  the 
women  cut  ofF  their  hair  for  this  purpofe.  During  this  in- 
terval the  confuls  were  advancing  towards  the  city  in  order 
to  beliege  it.  The  Carthaginians  defended  themfelves  with 
incredible  refolution  and  vigour ; and  renewed  the  boldcft 
Tallies,  for  repulling  the  befiegers,  burning  their  engines,  and 
hara fling  their  foragers.  Cenforinus  attacked  the  city  on  one 
fide,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  furnamed 
Africanus,  was  then  a tribune  in  the  army ; and  diftinguifh- 
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ed  himfelf  above  the  reft  of  the  officers,  by  his  prudence  as 
well  as  his  bravery.  The  befleged,  though  thus  powerfully 
aflailed,  were  recovering  their  fpirits,  in  confequence  offome 
advantages  which  they  gained.  Their  troops  increafed,  and 
they  obtained  an  acceffion  of  allies.  This  news  occafioned 
fome  uneafinefs  at  Rome  ; but  the  fame  of  Scipio  had  alfo 
arrived  in  the  city  ; and  when  he  appeared  in  the  afiembly,  as 
a candidate  for  the  aedilelhip,  a gentral  perfuafion  prevailed, 
that  he  was  defigned  by  the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war, 
as  the  firlt  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  had  termi- 
nated the  fecond.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  granting  him  the 
aedilelhip,  for  which  he  was  a candidate,  they  for  once  difre- 
garded  the  laws,  arid  conferred  upon  him  the  confulfhip, 
afiigning  him  Africa  for  his  province.  As  foon  as  Scipio  had 
completed  his  recruits,  he  fet  out  for  Sicily,  and  foon  after 
arrived  at  Utica.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  revived 
the  difeipline  among  the  troops,  and  made  feveral  neceflary 
regulations.  Having  ordered  his  troops  to  provide  them- 
felves with  axes,  levers,  and  fca’ing  ladders,  he  led  them  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  without  the  leal!  noife,  to  a diftriCt 
of  the  city  called  Megara;  when  ordering  them  to  give  a 
general  and  fudden  (hout,  he  attacked  it  with  great  vigour. 
The  enemy,  though  fomewhat  terrified  by  this  unexpected 
attack,  defended  themfelves  fo  courageoufly,  that  Scipio 
could  not  fcale  the  walls.  But  perceiving  a tower  that  was 
forfaken,  and  which  flood  without  the  city,  very  near  the 
walls,  he  detached  thither  a party  of  intrepid  foldiers,  who, 
by  the  help  of  pontons,  got  from  the  tower  to  the  walls,  and 
from  thence  into  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  they  broke 
down.  Scipio  entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the 
enemies  out  of  that  poll  ; who,  terrified  at  this  unappre- 
hended aflault,  and  imagining  that  the  whole  city  was  taken, 
fled  into  the  citadel ; whither  they  were  followed  even  by 
thofe  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  who  aban- 
doned their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it  neceflary  to 
fly  into  a place  of  fecurity.  At  day-break,  Afdrubal  per- 
ceiving the  ignominious  defeat  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Romans,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  all  hopes  of  accommodation  and  pardon, 
brought  all  the  Roman  prifoners  he  had  taken  upon  the  w’alls, 
in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army.  There  he  put  them  to  the 
moft  exquifite  tortures  ; putting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off 
their  nofes,  ears,  and  fingers ; tearing  their  Ikin  to  pieces 
with  iron  rakes  or  harrows  ; and  then  threw  them  headlong 
from  the  top  of  the  battlements.  This  inhuman  treatment 
filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror;  however,  he  did  not 
fpare  even  them,  but  murdered  many  fenators  who  had  been 
fo  brave  as  to  oppofe  his  tyranny.  Scipio,  having  made  him- 
felf abfolute  mafter  of  the  ifthmus,  burnt  the  camp  which  had 
been  deferted  by  the  enemy,  and  built  a new  one  for  his 
troops  ; and  by  means  of  a high  wall  which  he  conftruCted, 
equal  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ifthmus,  that  is,  25  ftadia, 
with  towers  and  redoubts  at  proper  diftances,  he  lodged  his 
forces  in  fafety,  and  cut  off  all  provifions  from  the  belieged, 
thus  producing  a famine  which  foon  after  raged  in  the  city. 
To  deprive  them  more  completely  of  neceflary  fupplies,  he 
attempted  to  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven  by  a mole. 
This  effort,  however,  was  ineffectual ; as  the  Carthaginians 
opened,  on  a fudden,  a new  outlet  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
haven,  and  appeared  at  fea  with  a numerous  fleet,  which  they 
had  then  built  with  the  old  materials  found  in  their  maga- 
zines. Having  thus  offered  a kind  of  infult  or  bravado  to 
the  Romans,  without  immediately  attacking  their  fleet, 
which  it  is  faid  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  returned  into 
the  harbour.  In  a fubfequent  naval  engagement,  they  were 
defeated.  Scipio  having  made  fome  further  advances  to- 
wards the  diftrefs  and  capture  of  thpe  city,  terminated  this 
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campaign.  During  the  winter-quarters,  he  endeavoured  to 
overpower  the  enemy’s  troops  without  the  city  ; and  in  his 
laft  aftion  cut  to  pieces  above  70,000  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
foldiers  as  peafants,  who  had  been  enlifted,  and  carried  a 
neighbouring  fort,  called  Nepheris,  after  fuftaining  a fiege  of 
22  days.  The  feizure  of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  fur- 
render  of  almoft  all  the  ftrong  holds  in  Africa  ; and  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  taking  of  Carthage  itfelf,  into  which, 
from  that  time,  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  bring  any  provi- 
fions.  Early  in  the  fpring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  the  harbour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel.  In 
the  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs  a dreadful  daughter  took  place 
for  6 days*  but  on  the  7th  day,  when  it  was  expe&ed  the 
fiege  would  have  continued  much  longer,  and  much  more 
blood  have  been  Ihed,  there  appeared  a company  of  men  in  a 
fuppliant  pofture  and  habit,  who  defired  no  other  conditions 
but  that  the  Romans  would  pleafe  to  fpare  the  lives  of  all 
thofe  who  fhould  be  willing  to  leave  the  citadel.  The  re- 
queft  was  granted  to  all,  except  the  deferters ; and,  accord- 
ingly,  50,000  men  and  women  came  out.  The  deferters, 
about  900  in  number,  finding  that  they  had  no  quarter  to 
expeft,  fortified  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  JEfcu'apius,  with 
Afdrubal,  his  wife,  and  two  children  ; where  they  might 
have  held  out  a long  time,  though  their  number  was  fmall, 
as  the  temple  flood  on  a very  high  eminence  of  rocks,  to 
which  the  afeent  was  by  60  fteps.  But  at  length  their  patience 
was  exhaufted,  and  they  abandoned  the  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  and  retired  to  the  uppermoft  ftory,  refolving  not  to 
quit  it  but  with  their  lives.  Afdrubal  came  down  privately 
to  Scipio,  and,  being  defirous  of  faving  bis  life,  threw  himfelf 
at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  general ; by  w'hom  he  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  deferters,  who,  tranfported  with  rage  at  the 
fight,  poured  out  their  imprecations  againft  him,  and  fet  fire 
to  the  temple.  Whilft  it  was  lighting,  we  are  told,  that 
Afdrubal’s  wife,  drolling  herfelf  as  fplendidly  as  poffible,  and 
placing  herfelf  with  her  two  children  in  fight  of  Scipio,  ad- 
drefled  him  with  a loud  voice  : “ I call  not  down,”  fays  fire, 
“ curfes  upon  thy  head,  O Roman  ; for  thou  only  takeft 
the  privilege  allowed  thee  by  the  laws  of  war  ; but  may  the 
gods  of  Carthage,  and  thou,  in  concert  with  them,  punifli, 
accordiog  to  his  deferts,  the  falfe  wretch,  who  has  betrayed 
his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  children  !”  Then,  direct- 
ing herfelf  to  Afdrubal,  “ Perfidious  wretch,”  fays  fhe, 
“ thou  bafeft  of  creatures  ! this  fire  will  prefently  confume 
both  me  and  my  children  ; but  as  to  thee  (too  fhameful  ge- 
neral of  Carthage  !)  go — adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  thy 
conqueror — fuffer,  in  the  fight  of  all  Rome,  the  tortures 
thou  fo  juftly  deferveft  !”  She  had  no  fooner  pronounced 
thefe  words,  but  feizing  her  children,  fhe  cut  their  throats, 
threw  them  into  the  flames,  and  afterwards  rufhed  into 
them  herfelf,  in  which  fhe  was  imitated  by  all  the  deferters. 

As  for  Scipio  himfelf,  when  he  faw  the  ruin  of  this  famous 
city,,  he  (hed  tears  over  its  fate  ; and  reflefting  that  cities, 
nations,  and  empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  nolefs  than  in- 
dividuals ; that  the  like  fad  fate  had  befallen  Troy,  anciently 
fo  powerful  ; and,  in  later  times,  the  Aflyrians,  Mcdes,  and 
Perfians,  whofe  dominions  were  once  fo  extenfive ; and, 
laftly,  the  Macedonians,  whofe  empire  had  been  fo  glorious 
throughout  the  world  ; thefe  mournful  ideas  fuggefted  to 
him  the  following  verfes  of  Homer,  which  he  repeated  : 

“ Ec rcrtrcu  r.fj.a.%,  or av  iroT  gAuAii  Ta«j  Ipyj, 

Kal  IT§i ia.p.05  xa)  A ao;  ivy-ytKioi  ITgEK.p.o»o.” 

II.  5.  164,  165. 

“ The  day  (hall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 

Which  Troy’s  proud  glories  in  the  dull  fhall  lay, 
When  Priam’s  pow’rs  and  Priam’s  felf  fhall  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  fwallow  all.”  Pope. 


By  this  citation  he  denounced  the  future  deftiny  of  Rome* 
as  he  himfelf  confefled  to  Polybius,  who  defired  Scipio  to 
explain  himfelf  on  that  occafion. 

After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  Scipio  gave  the  plunder 
of  it  (the  treafures  of  the  temples  excepted)  to  his  foldiers 
for  fome  days.  He  alfo  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
to  come  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  pictures  and  ftatues  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  defpoiled  them  of,  in  the  former  wars ; 
and  he  reftored  to  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  Phalaris’s 
famous  bull  (fee  Bull),  admonifhing  them,  that  this  bull, 
which  was  a monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient  kings, 
and  of  the  lenity  of  their  prefent  fovereigns,  ought  to  make 
them  fenfible,  which  would  be  moll  advantageous  for  them, 
to  live  under  the  yoke  of  the  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of 
the  Romans.  When  he  expofed  to  fale  part  of  the  fpoils  of 
Carthage,  he  exprefsly  prohibited,  under  the  fevereft  penal- 
ties, his  own  family  from  taking  or  buying  any  of  them  ; 
thus  preventing  any  fufpicion  of  avarice  from  being  attached 
to  himfelf.  When  the  news  of  this  event  arrived  at  Rome, 
the  fenators  fent  10  commifTioners  to  Africa,  whofe  firft  care 
was  to  demolifh  every  remnant  of  Carthage  ; and  they  alfo 
iflued  orders,  that  it  fhould  never  again  be  inhabited,  and 
denounced  dreadful  imprecations  againft  thofe,  who,  contrary 
to  this  prohibition,  fhould  attempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it, 
efpecially  thofe  called  Byrfa  and  Megara.  The  commiffioners 
further  decreed,  that  thofe  cities,  which,  during  this  war,  had 
joined  with  the  enemy,  fhould  be  all  razed,  and  their  terri- 
tories be  given  to  the  Roman  allies  ; making  a particular 
grant  to  the  citizens  of  Utica  of  the  whole  country  lying 
between  Carthage  and  Hippo.  All  the  reft  they  made  tri- 
butary, and  reduced  it  into  a Roman  province,  whither  a 
praetor  was  fent  annually.  See  Carthage. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  third  Punic  war;  and 
fuch  was  the  final  cataftrophe  of  the  Carthaginian  ftate,  in 
the  year  B.  C.  T46  ; after  it  had  fubfifted,  through  various 
viciffitudes,  for  737  years.  Rollin’s  Anc.  Hift.  vol.i. 
Rollin’s  Rom.  Hift.  vols.  iii,  iv,  v.  Anc.  Univ.  Hift.  vols, 
xv,  xvi. 

CARTHAGO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Greater  Armenia,  called  afterwards  Artaxaia  ; which 
fee. 

Carthago  Vetus,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Ilercaons,  fituate 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ebrus. 

Carthago,  or  Cartago,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New 
Spain,  in  North  America,  in  the  province  of  Cofta  Rica, 
being  a bifnop’s  fee  and  the  feat  of  a Spanifh  governor; 
formerly  confiderable,  but  now  much  reduced  ; 360  miles  W. 
of  Panama.  N.lat.  9°  5'.  W.  long.  83°. 

CARTHAMUS,  in  Botany,  (eitherTrom  Karten,  the 
name  given  in  Morocco  to  the  original  fpecies,  or  from  kx» 
Szipui,  purgo,  on  account  of  its  purgative  quality.  Tourne- 
fort  prefers  the  latter,  but  Ray  afferts  that  the  former  is  the 
true  etymology.)  Brunfels.  Tragus.  Fuchs.  J.  and  C»- 
Bauh.  Ray.  Gerard.  Tournef.  Cl.  12.  §.  3.  gen.  1.  tab. 

2 ,8.  Linn.  gen.  931.  Schreb.  1261.  Willd.  445.  Gsert, 
929.  JufT.  p.  174.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  496.  Clafs  and  order, 
fyngenejia  polygamia  eequatis.  Nat.  ord.  Compofitx  capitate^ 
Linn.  Cinarocephala,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  common  ovate,  imbricated  ; feales  witfc’ 
lateral  and  terminal  fpines,  and  in  mod  fpecies  with  a foli- 
aceous  appendicle  at  their  fummit.  Cor:  common  uniform; 
florets  all  androgynous,  equal,  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
border  five-cleft,  ere&,  nearly  equal.  S/am.  Filaments  five, 
capillary,  very  fhort  ; anthers  united  into  a tubular  cylinder, 
Pi/1.  Germ  very  fhort ; ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  fta* 
mens.  Perk,  none,  except  the  doling  calyx.  Seeds  foli- 
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tary  ; down  none,  or  chaffy.  Rdcep.  flat,  hairy  ; hairs longer 
than  the  feeds. 

E(T.  Ch.  Outward  calyx-fcales  with  more  than  one  fpine. 
Lam.' 

Sp.  i.  C.  tinBorius , baflard  faffron,  or  fafflower,  Linn. 
Sp.  Ph  i.  Mart.  i.  Willd.  r.  Gaert.  tab.  161.  fig.  2. 
Earn.  111.  PI.  661.  fig.  3.  Carthamus  officinarum,  Tourn. 
Bauh.  pin.  “ Leaves  ovate,  entire,  ferrate-aculeate.”  Linn. 
“ Stem  perfectly  fmooth  ; leaves  ovate,  entire,  fpinous- 
toothed  ; feeds  naked. Willd.  Root  annual:  Herb  fmooth 

in  all  its  parts.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  eredl,  cylindri- 
cal, woody,  branched  toward  the  fummit.  I. eaves  Ample, 
entire,  acuminate,  veined,  with  fpinous  teeth  at  their  edges; 
root-leaves  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  ; Hem-leaves  fmall, 
ovate,  half-embracing  the  Hem.  Flowers  rather  large,  ter- 
minal, folitary ; calyx-fcales  broad  at  the  bafe,  flat,  re- 
fembling  the  leaves  ; florets  of  a fine  faffron  colour.  Seeds 
white,  naked.  A native  of  Egypt  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
Afia.  The  feeds  have  a purgative  quality,  and  are  faid  to 
be  particularly  ufeful  when  the  firft  paflages  are  furcharged 
with  a thick  vifeous  mucus.  They  are  a favourite  food  of 
parrots,  on  whom  they  do  not  produce  a flmilar  efftdl . The 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  medicinal  properties 
as  faffron  : but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  as  a material  for  dyeing 
filk  and  cotton  fluffs,  to  which  they  give  a beautiful,  but 
fugitive  rofe-colour.  A red  pigment  is  likewife  prepared 
from  the  ftamens,  ufed  by  painters,  and  known  as  a cofme- 
tic  rouge  by  the  Parifian  ladies,  under  the  name  of  vegeta- 
ble rouge,  Spanifh  vermiliion,  or  lake  of  carthamus.  2.  C. 
Jl ivefcetis,  Willd.  2.  (C.  orientalis,  Tourn.  cor.  33.)  “Stem 
perfectly  fmooth  ; leaves  oblong,  entire,  fpinous-toothed, 
feeds  crowned  with  down.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem 
eredl,  white,  branched.  Leaves  oblong,  narrower  than 
thofe  of  C.  tindlorius,  feffile,  undivided,  toothed;  teeth 
fpinous;  fpines  awl  fhaped,  ytllowifh,  long.  Florets  yellow. 
A native  of  Armenia.  3.  C.  per ficus,  Willd.  3.  Desfont. 
“ Stem  perfectly  fmooth  ; leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fpinous- 
toothed  ; outer  calyx-fcales  longer  than  the  flower,  fpread- 
ing,  fpinous-toothed  at  the  bafe.”  Root  annual.  Spines 
white.  A native  of  Perfia.  4.  C.  dentatus,  Willd.  4. 
Vahl.  fymb.  1.  tab.  17.  Fo  fk.  deferip.  217.  (Cnicus  atrac- 
tylidis  folio,  flore  purpurafeente,  Tourn.  Cor.  33 . ) “Stein 
villous;  leaves  pubefeent,  lanceolate,  entire,  fpinous-toothed, 
inner  calyx-fcales  fomewhat  roundly  dilated  at  the  fummit, 
£carious,‘  toothed.  A native  of  Afia  Minor.  5.  C.  lanatus , 
yellow  dillaff  thiflle,  or  woolly  carthamus,  Linn.  2.  Mart. 
2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  3 (Cnicus  atradlylis  lutea  diflus,  Tourn. 
43  r.  Atratlylis  lutea,  Bauh.  pin.  379.  Atraftylis  fufus 
agreflis,  Gssrt.  tab.  161.  fig.  2.  Chardon  beni  of  the  Pari- 
fians.)  “ Stem  hairy,  woolly  towards  the  top  ; lower  leaves 
pmnatifid,  upper  ones  embracing  the  ftem,  toothed.”  Linn. 
“ Stem  woolly  ; lower  leaves  pinnatifid,  toothed  ; upper 
ones  embracing  the  ftem,  pinnatifid,  toothed.”  Willd'. 
Root  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  upright,  cylindri- 
cal, branched  towards  the  fummit,  cobwebbed  between  the 
bradles.  Leaves  oblong,  fpinous.  Flowers  yellow,  foli- 
tary at  the  end  of  each  branch,  forming  all  together  a kind 
of  corymb;  outer  feales  of  the  calyx  foliaceous,  reticularly 
nerved,  pinnatifid-fpinous,  very  prickly  ; inner  ones  carti- 
laginous, appendiclrd,  ciliated,  ending  in  a fharp  fpine  ; re- 
ceptacle befet  with'briftle  fhaped  chaff.  Seeds  inverfely  py- 
ramidal ; thofe  in  the  circumference  differing  a little  in  fhape 
from  thofe  of  the  circumference.  Lam.  and  Gsert.  The  leaves 
are  rather  bitter,  and  are  femetimes  ufed  as  a febrifuge  and 
fudorific.  A native  of  uncultivated  ground  and  the  borders 
of  fields  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  the 
women  ufe  its  ftalks  for  dillaffs.  6.  C.  crelictts,  Linn.  3. 


Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  Willd. _ 6.  (Cnicus  creticus  florc  lcuco~K 
phsso,  Tourn.  Cor.  33.)  “Stem  nearly  even  -,  calyxes  a lit- 
tle woolly  ; florets  about  nine  ; lower  leaves  lyrate  ; upper 
ones  half-embracing  the  ftem,  toothed.”  Linn.  , “ Stem 
even  ; calyxes  nearly  fmooth;  flowers  whitifh.”  Lam.  Root 
annual.  Stem  near  four  feet  high,  very  white.  Leaves  Riff,, 
deeply  indented,  armed  with  flrong  fpines.  Florets  few,, 
whitifh,  and  according  to  Haller  with  five  black  lines  at  the 
opening,  which  divide  and  make  the  edges  of  the  fegments 
black.  Haller  alfo  afferts  that  the  radical  florets  ot  tins  and 
the  preceding  fpecies  are  neuter  and  abortive,  whence  juf- 
fieu  refers  them  both  to  his  genus  calcitrapa,  formed  from 
the  centaurea  of  Linriceus.  Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Ifland  of  Candia,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris.  7-  C.  peBinatus,  Willd.  7.  Desf.  At!,  tab.  228. 
“ Stem  villous  ; calyxes  fmooth  ; leaves  pedlinate  toothed, 
fpinous  ; lower  ones  linear-lanceolate  ; upper  ones  ovate.” 
Lam.  Root  perennial.  l,eaves  fmooth.  Flowers  in  a c»-. 
rvmb  ; calyx-fcales  fpinous-ciliated  on  each  fide  ; awl  fhaped 
and  pungent  at  the  fummit.  Desf.  A native  of  uncultivated 
mountains  in  Barbary.  S.  C.  tnuhijidus,  Wil'd.  8.  Desk. 
Atl.  tab.  227.  “ Stem  fomewhat  villous;  lower  leaves  pin- 

natifid ; fegments  gafh-toothed,  fpinous;  upper  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fpinous-toothed.”  Flowers  in  a corymb  ; calyx- 
fcales  ciliate-foinous  at  the  edges,  awl-fhaped  at  the  tip. 
Desf.  A native  of  uncultivated  hills  about  Algiers.  9.  C. 
tingitanus,  Linn.  4.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  9.  (Carduus  cteruleus. 
ercfttis,  Morif.  hill.  tab.  34.  fig.  19.)  “ Root-leaves  pin- 

nate; Hem-leaves  pinnatifid;  Hem  one  flowered.”  Linn, 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  feldom  branched. 
Leaves  narrow-fpear-fhaped,  deeply  ferrated  ; each  of  the 
ferratures  ending  in  a fharp  point.  Flowers  blue  ; fcarcely 
difhiinft  from  the  next  fpecies.  Linn.  A native  of  Barbary, 
about  Tangier.  10.  C.  ceeruleus,  Linn.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 
4.  Willd.  10.  (Onobroma  casruieum,  Gasrt.  tab.  160.  fig. 
7.  Cnicus  cteruleus  afperior,  Bauh.  pin.  378.  Tourn.  330. 
Cn.  alter,  Cluf.  hill.  2.  p.  152.  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  19.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  fpinous-toothed  ; Hem  generally  one-flowered.” 
Linn.  Root  perennial.  Stem  Angle,  purpliih,  hairy  and 
channelled.  Leaves  covered  with  a lhort,  hairy  down. 
Flowers  blue  ; outer  calyx-fcales  broad,  long,  with  fliarp 
fpines  on  their  edges ; inner  ones  narrow,  terminated  with  a 
fliarp  thorn.  A native  of  Spain  and  the  coall  of  Barbary. 
Miller  afferts  that  it  is  extremely  different  from  the  preced- 
ing : but  La  Marck  obferves,  that  though  the  tingitanus  of 
Lumceus  may  perhaps  he  a diflindl  fpecies,  Morifon’s  carduus 
casruleus  appears  to  him  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  prefent. 
11.  C.  helenoides , Willd.  Desf.  Atl.  tab.  230.  “ Stem  ge- 

nerally one-flowered  ; leaves  ovate  ; lower  ones  quite  entire;, 
upper  ones  flightly  toothed,  not  fpinous.”  Root  annual. . 
Leaves  fmooth,  embracing  the  Hem.  Flowers  yellow;  ea- 
lyx-fcales  ferrated,  a little  fpinous.  A native  of  corn  fields 
in  Barbary,  near  Mafcar.  12.  C.  pinnaius , Willd.  12., 
Desf.  tab.  229.  “Stem  one- flowered  ; leaves  pinnate;, 
pinnae  often  trifid,  fpinous  ferrated  ; inner  calyx-fcales  fca- 
rious  and  toothed  at  the  tip.”  Root  perennial.  Flowers. 
blue.  A native  of  Barbary.  13.  C.  carduticellus,  Linn.  7. 
Mart.  7.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  14.  (Cnicus  caeruleus  humilis 
montis  Lupi,  Tourn.  431.  Carduncellus,  Morif.  tab.  33.. 
fig.  13.)  “ Stem-leaves  linear,  pinnate,  the  length  of  the 

plant.”  Linn.  “ Stems  weak,  one-flowered  ; leaves  long, 
fcarcely  fpinous;  root  leaves  lyrate;  flem-leaves  pinnate; 
pinnae  narrow,  decurrent.”  Lam.  Root  perennial.  Sterns 
feveral,  about  fix  inches  high,  Ample,  fometimes  a little 
woolly.  Flower  blue,  large,  terminal:  outer  calyx-fcales 
foliaceous,  inner  ones  fmooth,  ciliated  at  their  fummit,  and 
terminated  by  a fmall  fcarious  appendage  ; down  of  the  feed 

capillary, 
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capillary,  unequal,  deciduous.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  14.  C.  m'ltiffimus,  Linn.  6.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  13. 
(C.  humilis,  Lam  6.  ?)  “ Leaves  not  ipinous  ; root-leaves 

toothed  ; tlem-leaves  pinnate.”  Linn.  “ Generally  ftem- 
lefs  ; leaves  fpreading  on  the  ground  ; flower  large.”  Lam. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  fometimes  none  ; fometimes  four 
inches  high,  fmooth,  flightly  Ariated,  with  one  or  two 
leaves.  Root-leaves,  fome  lanceolate,  dilated  at  the  end, 
and  very  fmooth,  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the  end;  teeth 
turned  upwards,  (harp,  ending  in  a frnall  thorn  ; others  pin- 
natifid ; pinnx  linear-lanceolate,  refalcated,  quite  entire, 
fome  of  them  eared  at  the  bafe  underneath.  Stem-leaves  in- 
terruptedly pinnatifid.  Flower  bright  blue;  calyx  large; 
outer  feales  foliaceous,  concave,  fpinous-ciliated,  often  quite 
entire,  feldom  laciniated,  and  generally  dellitute  of  confpi- 
cuou6  veins  or  nervts  ; inner  ones  narrower,  obtufe  ; mem- 
branous, dilated,  and  ciliated  at  the  tip.  Down  of  the  feed 
capillary.  Gouan.  A native  of  France.  15.  C.  arioref- 
cens,  Linn.  9.  Mart.  8.,  Lnm.  7.  Willd.  15.  (Cnicus  hif- 
panicus  arboreus,  Tourn.  451)  “Leaves  fv/ord  ('taped, 
finuate-toothed.”  Linn.  Root  perennial.  Whole  plant 
pubefeent.  Stem  fix  feet  high,  firm,  ever-green.  J, caves 
clafping  the  (tern,  green,  veined,  very  fpinous  at  their  edges; 
lower  ones  near  a foot  long,  finuated,  or  pinnatihd,  with  fpi- 
Ttous  teeth.  Flower  molt  commonly  lolitary,  yellow,  of  a 
pleafant  fmell  ; outer  calyx-fcales  foliaceous,  fpinous;  inner 
ones  ciliated ; down  of  the  feed  capillary.  A native  of 
Spain.  16.  C.  macvtlatus , Lam.  8.  (Cardans  marianus, 
Linn.  Eng.  bot.  976.  Curt.  Lond.  tab.  54.  Silybum  mari- 
antim,  Gaert.  tab.  162.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  finuated,  toothed- 
fpinous,  embracing  the  Item  ; calyx-fcales  appendicled,  fpi- 
lious  at  the  margin  and  tip.”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Stem 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  branched,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Reaves 
large,  deep  green,  beautifully  variegated  with  milk-white 
veins ; root -leaves  pinnatifid  ; (tern-leaves  alternate,  recurv- 
ed, oblong,  acute,  repand,  generally  fmooth,  ciliated  at  the 
edge  with  unequal  fpines.  Flowers  purple,  terminal,  Soli- 
tary, large,  on  naked  peduncles  ; calyx- feales  very  different 
from  thofe  of  carduus,  diftiniftly  appendicled,  armed  with 
lateral  and  terminal  fpines.  A native  of  road  fides,  & c.  in 
England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  a 
variety  not  unfrequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
without  variegated  leaves.  The  common  fort  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  phyficians  and  botanifts  of  the  dark 
ages,  having,  as  they  imagined,  derived  its  white  veins  from 
the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  accidentally  dropt  upon 
it.  Its  root,  leaves  and  feeds  are  fudorific,  cooling,  and 
diuretic.  It  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a pedloral,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  taken  with  effect  in  pJeurify.  17.  C. 
corymbofus,  Linn.  8.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  9.  (Chamxlton  ni- 
ger,  Bauh.  pin.  380.  Dalech.  hill.  1454.  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  5. 
Carduus  chamxleon,  Morif.  tab.  33.  fig.  17.  Brotera  co- 
rymbofa,  Willd.)  “ Flowers  in  a corymb,  numerous.” 
Linn.  Whole  plant  formidably  fpinous.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  from  fix  to  nine  inches  high,  upright,  channelled, 
branching  into  a corymb  at  its  furr.mit  Root-leaves  rather 
large,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  dark  green,  fmooth,  deeply 
divided  ; div-ifions  pinnatifid,  toothed  and  fpinous.  Stem 
leaves  frnall,  oblong,  feffile  ; armed  at  their  edges  with  fhort, 
ftiff,  double  fpines.  Flowers  frnall,  of  a clear  blue  colour, 
(white,  Miller),  forming  with  their  Trades  a denfe  duller 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  calyx  oblong;  feales  armed 
with  fpines  at  their  edges  and  fummit,  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  Italy,  Romania,  and  Sardinia.  It  has  the  habit 
of  echinops,  and  according  to  Willdenow,  properly  belongs 
to  the  order  fegregata,  where  he  has  placed  it  as  a diftind 
srenus  next  to  echinops,  but  La  Marck  afTcrts  that  it  has 
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all  the  characters  of  carduus,  and  ought  not  to-be  feparated 
from  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus.  No  author  befides 
Willdenow  has  mentioned  a proper  calyx  to  eaefi  floret.  18. 
C.  cauejicns,  Lam.  to.  (C.  acarna,  Juff.  Cnicus  acarna, 
Linn.  7.  Mart.  5,  Willd.  8.  Cnicus  polycephalos,  Toum. 
451,  & c.  Acarna  major  caule  foliofa,  Bauh.  pin.  Chamx- 
leon  falmanticenlis,  Cluf.  hilt . 2.  p.  135.  Lob.  ic.  2.p.  17.) 
“ Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  decurrent,  toothed,  armed 
with  yellowifli  fpines;  calyxes  conical,  woolly;  feales  pin- 
nate-fpinous  near  the  tip.”  Lam.  Roct  perennial.  Stem  a 
foot  and  half  high,  eted,  winged,  branched,  forming  a co- 
rymb at  its  fummit.  Leaves  whitilh.  Flowers  purple,  ob- 
long or  conical,  cindered  and  ftfiilc  at  the  fummits  of  the 
branches,  furrounded  by  bracles  ; florets  frnall  ; calyx 
woolly  ; feales  terminated  by  an  appendage,  armed  with 
yellowifli  lateral  and  terminal  fpines.  A native  of  Spain  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  19.  C-  mngellanicus , Lam.  14. 
“ I. eaves  linear,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ; fietn  herbaceous, 
one- flowered.”  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  Ample, 
Leaves  fmooth,  without  fpines;  lower  ones  long,  nume- 
rous, growing  near  together.  Flower  terminal,  frnall, 
naked  ; outer  calyx-fcales  ovate,  fmooth,  a little  appendi- 
cled, with  very  fhort  lateral  fpines.  Found  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  by  Commerfon.  20.  C . falic'ifolius,  Linn.  Jun. 
Supp.  p.  550.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  16.  “ Stem 

fhrubby  ; petioles  fpinous  ; leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  downy 
underneath,  prickly  at  the  tip  ; branches  one  flowered.” 
Branches  long,  whitifh,  cottony.  Leaves  f mattered,  nearly 
leflile,  fmooth  and  veined  above,  cloathed  with  a white  cot- 
tony, or  filky  procumbent  down  underneath,  terminated  by 
a feeble  fpine.  Flowers  white,  folitary,  terminal,  naked  ; 
calyx  fhort  ; feales  imbricated,  appendicled,  white  on  the 
outfide,  bordered  with  fpinous  teeth  ; down  of  the  feed  fea- 
thery, on  which  account  Ventenat  is  inclined  to  think  it  an 
atrtflylis.  A native  of  the  Ifland  of  Madeira.  La  Marck, 
Encyc.  vol.  i.  p.  639,  640,  has  removed  atradtylis  canctl- 
lata  and  gummifera  of  Linnaeus  to  this  genus  ; but  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Poiret  has  remanded  them  back  again  to  their  former 
ftation.  See  Encyc.  vol.  vi.  p.  29,  30,  fub  Quenouillette 
and  Atradylis  of  this  dictionary. 

Obf.  Gxrtner  makes  naked  feeds  an  eflential  part  of  the 
generic  character.  His  carthamus  of  courfe  includes  only 
the  firft  fpecies,  all  the  others  having  their  feeds  crowned 
with  down  ; and  even  in  that,  the  freds  are  faid  by  Juffieu, 
Ventenat,  and  du  Tour,  not  to  be  naturally  naked,  though 
the  down,  being  extremely  caducous,  lias  cfcaped  the  notice 
of  molt  authors. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  firft  fpecies  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt  from  the  earlieft  ages  for  the  ufe  of  dyers. 
From  16  to  18,000  hundred  weight  of  flowers  is  the  prefent 
average  annual  produce  ; feven  eighths  of  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe  ; the  rcll  is  confirmed  in  the  country 
and  other  parts.  It  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Pliny,  but  it  is  faid  by  Allioni  to  be  now  found 
apparently  wild,  or  at  leall  perfectly  iiaturalixrd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice.  It  is  cultivated  with  fucctfs  in 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  where  its  (teds  come  to  oorr.pleat 
maturity  ; and  was  introduced  into  England,  as  apDear* 
from  Turner’s  herbal,  as  early  as  1531.  in  the  year  liiSj, 
twenty-five  acres  in  the  vale  of  Eveftiam,  in  Cloucefter- 
fhire,  were  fowed  with  its  feed,  ana  the  produce  was  fuch 
as  might  have  juftified  a farther  trial.  No  attempt  of  the 
kind,  however,  has  fusee  been  made;  and  there  is  perhaps 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  in  our  variable  climate,  and  with 
our  frequent  wet  fummers.  the  crop  would  always  be  uncer- 
tain ; for  the  quality  of  the  flowers  is  confiderably  impaired 
if  they  are  expofed  to  rain  in  the  interval  between  their  open- 


;nrr  and  being  gathered  for  ufe.  In  Germany  it  is  fown  in 
life  lighted  land,  which  has  always  a double  fallow  given- to 
it,  firft  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  afterwards  to  make  it 
fine.  After  it  has  been  fallowed  a fummer  and  a winter, 
and  has  been  ploughed  and  harrowed  four  times,  it  receives 
its  lad  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  the  latter  end  of  March. 
The  feeds  are  then  fcattered  thinly  in  drills,  made  with  a 
fin  all  plough,  about  a foot  and  half  from  each  other,  and 
the  earth  is  drawn  into  them  with  a harrow,  whole  teeth  are 
little  more  than  an  inch  long  : a roller  is  finally  drawn  over 
the  ground  to  fmooth  and  to  fettle  it.  After  the  plants  are 
come  up  they  are  hoed  three  times,  about  five  or  fix 
weeks  between  each  time  ; and  as  foon  as  the  flowers  begin 
to  open,  the  field  is  gone  over  once  a week  to  gather  fuch 
as  are  ready.  There  is  ufually  a fuccefflon  of  flowers  for 
five  or  fix  weeks  ; but  great  care  fliould  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  dew  upon  them  when  they  are  gathered.  They  are 
immediately  dried  in  a kiln,  and  may  then  be  prefled  clofe 
without  fear  of  detriment.  In  Spain  this  plant  is  cultivated 
in  their  gardens,  as  marigolds  are  in  England,  to  give  a co- 
lour to  their  foups,  olios,  and  other  viands.  Confidered 
merely  as  an  ornament,  it  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  bor- 
ders of  our  large  gardens,  as  it  continues  in  flower  eight  or 
ten  weeks.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  in  the  ground  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  re- 
main, for  the  roots  are  injured  by  tranfplanting.  Mod  of  the 
other  fpeeies  will  Hand  our  winter  in  the  open  ground,  but 
feveral  of  them  will  fcarcely  ripen  their  feeds  ; fuch  of  them 
as  are  perennial  may,  however,  be  readily  increafed  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  See  Safflower. 

Carthamus  Africanus  frutefeens,  Walth.  hort.  See 
Atractylis  oppojil folia. 

CARTHARA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Mefo- 
potamia. 

CARTHEUSER,  John  Frederic,  in  Biography,  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  acquired  confi- 
derable  reputation  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  by 
feveral  very  luminous  works  on  the  fubjefts  of  botany  and 
pharmacy.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  “ Rudimenta  Materise 
medicae  rationalis.”  Francof.  8vo.  1741,  reprinted  in  1749, 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Belides 
deferibing  the  iimples,  and  the  method  of  preparing  and  com- 
pounding  them,  the  author  has  given  the  refult  of  his  own 
experience  of  their  virtues.  “ De  Genericis  quibufdam  Plan  - 
tarum  Principiis,  hailenus  plerumque  negledlis.”  Francof. 
17 54,  8vo.  A valuable  work,  Haller  fays,  in  which  the 
author  introduces  feveral  articles  not  before  found  in  fiinilar 
publications,  particularly  of  the  trees  producing  wax,  a fub- 
itance  like  butter,  and  a kind  of  fuet.  The  trees  are  natives 
of  China.  Befides  the  above,  there  is  a variety  of  differta- 
tions,  mofily  on  interefting  fubjedts.  The  titles,  with  {hort 
accounts  of  them,  are  given  in  Haller’s  Bib.  Botan.  See 
alio  Eloy.  DidL  Hilt. 

His  two  ions,  Frederic  Auguftus,  and  William,  became 
alfo  doctors  in  medicine,  under  the  aufpices  of  their  father. 
The  principal  of  the  works  left  by  them  are,  “ Elementa 
Mineralogiae  fyllematice  difpofita.”  Francof.  1755,  8vo,  by 
the  elder  ; and  “ Differtationes  phyfico-chemico-medicce,  de 
quibufdam  materix  medicae  fubjedtis,”  8vo.  1774;  and  “ Dif- 
fertationes nonnullx  feleftiores,  phyf.  chem.”  8vo.  1775, 
including  fome  written  by  the  father,  and  by  other  wri- 
ters. 

CARTHUSIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a branch  of 
the  Benedictins,  an  order  of  religious,  inltituted  by  S. 
Bruno,  about  the  year  1084  (fome  fay  in  1080,  and  others 
in  1086),  remarkable  for  the  aufterity  of  their  rule,  which 
obliges  them  to  a perpetual  folitude  ; a total  abftinence  from 


flefh  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; and  to  feed  on  bread, 
water,  and  fait,  one  day  in  every  week  ; and  abfolute  lilence* 
except  at  certain  (fated  times. 

Their  houles  were  ufually  built  in  deferts,  their  fare  coarfe, 
and  their  difcipline  fevere.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  monaf- 
tical  piety  is  ff ill  better  preferved  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  orders.  M.  l’Abbe  de  la  Trappe,  however,  endeavours 
tofhew,  that  the  Cartbufians  do  not  live  up  to  the  aufterity 
enjoined  by  the  ancient  flatutes  of  Guigues,  their  fifth  ge- 
neral. M.  Maffon,  general  of  the  order,  anfwers  the  abbe  ; 
and  (hews  that  what  he  calls  the  flatutes,  or  conftitutions  of 
Guigues,  are,  in  real  ty,  only  culloms  compiled  by  father 
Guigues ; and  that  they  did  not  become  laws  till  long 
after. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Carthufwnus , or  Carlhufienfis,  a 
denomination  given  them  in  Latin,  from  a village  in  Dau- 
phiny  called  Chartreufe,  in  Latin  Cartufnim , Caturfium,  as 
fome  fay,  where  the  firfl  monaftery  of  this  kind  was  erected. 
Hence  the  French  call  the  religious  of  this  order  Charireu, 
and  their  convents  Chartreufes  ; an  appellation  which  alfo 
appears  to  have  anciently  obtained  in  England  ; whence 
the  name  of  that  celtbrated  hofpital,  or  rather  coilege, 
in  London,  the  Charter-houfe  ; by  corruption  from  Char- 
treufe. 

The  Carthufian  habit  is  all  white  within,  their  fcapular 
being  joined  in  the  fides  by  two  pieces  of  the  fame  fluff. 
They  wore  a hair  ffiirt  next  their  fkin.  Their  prior  and  pro- 
curator, who  may  go  abroad  upon  the  neceffary  affairs  of  the 
houfe,  appear  in  a black  cloak  down  to  the  ground,  and  a 
black  hood  over-the  white  one ; the  hood  not  round,  but 
tapering  to  a point. 

There  are  few  nuns  of  this  order.  There  have,  however, 
been  fome  female  Carthufian  convents  ; but  the  increafe  of 
them  was  prohibited  in  13  68;  fo  that  there  remained  only 
five,  four  in  France,  and  one  at  Bruges  in  Flanders.  As  the 
rigorous  difcipline  of  the  Carthufians  is  altogether  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  tendernefs  and  delicacy  of  the  female  fex,  the 
aufterity  of  the  order  has  been  diminifhed  in  the  female  con- 
vents ; and  it  was  more  particularly  found  neceffary  to  ab- 
rogate thofe  fevere  injunctions  of  iilenee  and  folitude,  that 
are  fo  little  adapted  to  the  known  character  and  genius  of 
the  fex.  They  were  brought  into  England  by  Henry  II. 
about  the  year  1180,  and  had  only  nine  houfes;  their  firft 
houfe  being  at  Witham  in  Somerfctftiire. 

Carthusian  powder,  poudre  des  Charlreux.  See  Kermes 
mineral. 

CARTIER,  or  Quartier,  James,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  navigator,  was  born  at  St.  Malo’s,  where  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  as  a fkilful  pilot.  Francis  I.  employed  him 
to  profecute  difeoveries  in  Canada,  for  which  purpofe  he 
made  a voyage  thither  in  1534,  examined  the  country  with 
great  attention,  and  gave  an  exadt  defeription  of  all  its 
iflands,  coafts,  capes,  bays,  &c.  which  was  of  great  ufe  to 
fubfequent  navigators. 

, CARTILAGE,  in  Anatomy,  is  a femipellucid  fub- 
ftance,  of  a milk-white  or  pearly  colour,  entering  into  the 
compofition  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  It  holds  a middle 
rank  in  point  of  firmnefs,  between  bones,  or  hard  parts,  and 
the  fofter  conftituents  of  the  human  frame.  It  appears,  011 
a fuperficial  examination,  to  be  homogeneous  in  its  texture  : 
for,  when  cut,  the  furface  is  uniform,  and  contains  no  vilible 
cells,  cavities,  or  pores,  but  refembles  the  fedtion  of  a piece 
of  glue.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  however,  particularly 
in  adults,  prefent  a kind  of  fibrous  appearance  in  their  tex- 
ture: and  Dr.  Hunter  has  difeovered,  by  microfcopical  ex- 
amination, that  the  cartilaginous  crufts  of  articular  lurfaces 
are  compofea  of  ftraight  parallel  fibres  diredted  towards  the 
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cavity  of  tlie  joint.  (Philof.  Tranfaft.  N3  470.)  This  Jub- 
ilance poffeffts  a very  high  degree  of  elafticity  ; which  pro- 
perly diftinguifnes  it  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Hence  it  enters  into  the-  compcfition  of  parts,  whofe  func- 
tions require  the  combination  of  firmnefs,  with  pliancy  and 
flexibility  : the  prefervation  of  a certain  external  form,  with 
the  power  of  yielding  to  external  force  or  preffure. 

Cartilages  are  covered  by  a membrane,  refembling  in  tex- 
ture and  appearance,  as  weli  as  in  its  office,  the  periofteum 
of  bones  : this  is  termed  the  perichondrium.  They  receive 
arteries  and  veins  from  this  membrane  : thefe  vtlfels,  how- 
ever, have  never  been  demonflrated  in  the  cartilaginous 
crufts  of  articular  furfaces.  Abfprbent  vefTels  cannot  be 
actually  (hewn  : but  their  cxiftence  is  abundantly  proved  by 
many  phenomena.  The  convcrfion  of  cartilage  into  bone 
is  alone  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  The  cartilaginous  fub- 
flance  is  gradually  removed  as  the  formation  of  the  bone 
advances.  In  affections  of  the  joints  their  cartilaginous  co- 
verings are  often  both  entirely  deftroyed,  or  partially  re- 
moved ; which  appearance  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  abforbent  vtffels.  It  does  not  feem  to  poffefs  nerves, 
as  it  is  entirely  deftitute  of  fenfibility. 

Its  colour  is  not  affedted  by  feeding  an  animal  with  mad- 
der. 

It  refills  the  tffedls  of  preffure  from  contiguous  difeafe, 
longer  than  the  bones,  or  the  foft  parts  of  the  body.  Dr. 
Hunter  lias  obferved  this  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs ; and 
the  fame  fatt  is  alfo  witneffed  in  thofe  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the 
cafe  of  aneuryfm  in  the  defeending  aorta. 

It  does  not  exfoliate  like  the  fubftance  of  bones. 

When  deftroyed,  it  is  never  reproduced.  We  have  ob- 
ferved a curious  exemplification  of  this  fadl  in  cafes  of  unre- 
duced luxation.  The  bead  of  the  diflocated  bone  has  its 
cartilaginous  cruft  gradually  worn  away  by  friftion  againft 
the  furrounding  parts  ; this  is  never  replaced  ; but  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  bone  itfelf  becomes  highly  polifhed.  The  new 
cavity,  which  is  ultimately  formed  for  it  in  the  bone,  on 
which  it  lies,  has  no  cartilaginous  furface,  but  is  polifhed 
in  the  fame  way. 

The  thinner  cartilages  of  the  body  are  refolved  by  mace- 
ration into  a kind  of  fibrous  fubftance  : e.  g.  thofe  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  Thefe  are  the  foftefl,  and  mod  flexible  in 
the  body.  Thofe  of  the  ribs,  if  boiled  or  macerated  for 
fome  months,  feem  to  con  fill  of  oval  laminae,  furrounding 
each  other  concentrically,  and  connected  by  tranfverfe  fibres. 
Thefe  are  much  more  deufe  and  elallic.  The  intervertebral 
and  interarticular  caitilages,  with  that  of  the  fymphyfis  pu- 
bis, obvioufly  contain  a conliderabie  intermixture  of  tendi- 
nous fibres ; and  may  be  refolved  into  a cellular  tex- 
ture. 

Digeftion,  in  a clofe  vcffel,  diffolves  cartilages,  and  con- 
verts it  into  a jelly. 

The  cartdages  of  the  body  are  divided,  by  anatomifls, 
into  two  kinds  : the  temporary  and  the  permanent.  The 
former  are  confined  to  the  earlier  ilages  of  exiftence;  the 
latter  commonly  retain  their  cartilaginous  ftrudture  through- 
out evei'y  period  of  life.  The  temporary  caitilages  are  thofe 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  body  are  formed.  They  are 
hence  called  by  Latin  writers  Off  oc.entes.  All  the  bones 
in  the  body,  except  the  teeth,  are  formed  in  a nidus  of  car- 
tilage. The  form  of  the  bone,  with  its  various  proceffes,  is 
accurately  represented  in  thefe  cartilaginous  primordia  ; and 
it  is  the  fubftance  alone  which  changes.  In  the  early  pe- 
riods of  foetal  exiftence,  thefe  cartilages  are  of  a foft  and 
gelatinous  texture  : they  become  firmer  and  harder  as  the 
growth  of  the  fubject  advances.  No  difference  is  obferved 
in  the  cartilage,  whether  a long  or  a broad  bone  is  to  be 


formed  in  it  ; whether  the  future  bone  be  of  the  reticulated 
or  compact  ftructure.  As  the  offiftc  matter  is  depofited, 
the  cartilaginous  fubftance  is  abforbed.  The  epiphyfes  are 
flill  connected  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  cartilaginous 
crufts,  after  they  are  completely  offified ; but  this  part  is 
ultimately  confolidated. 

The  permanent  cartilages  are  of  various  kinds.  The  ex- 
ternal ear,  the  external  aperture  of  the  noftrils,  and  the  eye- 
lids, are  compoftd  of  a thin  and  flexible  cartilage,  inclofed 
in  a duplicature  of  the  common  integuments.  See  Eye, 
Ear,  and  Nose. 

The  larynx  is  entirely  compofed  of  this  fubftance,  and 
the  trachta,  with  its  branches,  is  furnifhed  with  pieces  of 
cartilage,  by  which  thele  tubes  are  kept  permanently  open, 
for  the  ready  paffageof  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  See  La- 
rynx and  Trachea. 

Portions  of  a denfe  and  elaftic  cartilage  are  annexed  to  the 
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anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  ; and  in  the  feven  firft  ribs 
are  articulated  to  the  fide  of  the  ifernum.  The  elafticity  of 
thefe  parts  conllitutes  a chief  inftrument  of  refpiration,  by 
reftoring  the  ribs  to  their  former  pofttion  when  the  adlion 
of  the  intercollal  mufcles  has  ceafed. 

Contiguous  bones  are  fometimes  united  by  the  interven- 
tion of  cartilage  : as  the  two  offa  pubi?,  the  facrum  and 
offa  innominata,  and  the  two  bones  of  the  fternum.  This 
fpecies  of  jundlion  is  technically  termed  fynchondrolis. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  are  joined  by  large  maffes  of 
a peculiar  fubftance,  partaking  of  the  properties  and  ap- 
pearance of  cartilage  and  ligament ; which  allow  of  the 
motions  of  thefe  parts  on  each  other,  without  weakening 
the  fupport  which  is  afforded  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  in  general,  and  to  the  head  in  particular,  by  the  ver- 
tebral column.  Thefe  cartilages  impart  a great  elafticity  to 
the  fpine  ; by  which  the  effects  of  concuffion,  from  jump- 
ing, from  fails,  & c.  are  weakened,  and  deftroyed,  before 
they  can  be  propagated  to  the  head.  When  the  body  has 
been  long  in  an  eredt  pofttion,  the  compreffion  of  thefe  car- 
tilages by  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  di- 
minifhes  the  height  of  the  perfon,  They  recover  their  for- 
mer length,  when  freed  from  the  preffure  of  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  parts.  Hence  a perfon  is  taller  when  be  rifes  in  a 
morning,  than  after  fuftaining  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ; and 
the  difference'  has  fometimes  amounted  to  an  inch.  (Philo- 
fophical  Tranfatftions,  No.  383.  Hift.  de  1’Acad.  des 
Sciences,  an.  1725.) 

Cartilages  are  fometimes  interpofed  between  the  articular 
furfaces  of  hones  ; where  they  fill  up  irregularities,  that 
might  otherwife  impede  the  motions  of  the  part ; and  in- 
creafe  the  fecurity  of  the  joint,  by  adapting  the  articular 
furfaces  to  each  other.  Initances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw;  in  the  connedlion  of  the 
claiicle  with  the  fternum,  and  in  the  knee-joint.  Thefe  are 
called  interarticular  cartilages. 

The  articular  furfaces  of  bones  are  in  every  inflance  co- 
vered by  a thin  cruft  of  cartilage,  having  its  furface  meft 
exquilitely  polifhed,  by  which  all  friction  in  the  motions  of 
the  joint  is  avoided,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  glide  over 
each  other  with  the  moil  perfect  facility. 

Thefe  permanent  cartilages  become  not  unfrequently 
more  or  lefs  offified  in  old  perfons.  The  cartilages  cf  the 
larynx,  particularly  the  thyroid  and  cricoid,  and  thofe  of 
the  ribs,  are  generally  affedted  in  this  way  in  an  advanced 
age  ; yet  fome  inftances  have  been  obferved,  where  this 
change  had  not  taken  place,  even  in  very  old  fuhjtd\s,  as,  e.  g. 
in  the  cafe  of  Thomas  Parr,  who  was  examined  by  Harvey, 
(Sedlio  Thomce  Parre,  Lond.  166;;,  Svo.)  and  of  another  per- 
Ion  of  r 30  years  old  by  Keill.  (Phil.  Tranf.  No.  306.)  The 
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fymphyfis  of  the  pubis,  and  that  of  the  ilium  and  facnim,  are 
very  rarely  affefted  indeed  ; and  offific  union  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  is  alfo  very  uncommon. 

The  reader  may  confult  on  the  fubjefts  of  this  article, 
J.  G.  Haafe  Differt.  de  Fabrica  Cartilagfnum,  Lipfiae,  J 767- 
4to.  and  the  firll  vol.  of  Soemmerring’s  work,  De  Corporis 
humani  Fabrica. 

Cartilaginous JiJhes,  Pifces  Cartilaginsi , and  Les  Pof- 
fons  Carlilagineux  of  the  French.  The  ftfhes  of  this  tribe 
are  dikinguifhed  by  having,  as  their  name  implies,  a carti- 
laginous inilead  of  bony  Ikeleton. 

The  cartilaginous  fifties  are  numerous,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  two  kill  orders  ot  Ichthyo  ogy,  the  Branchiof- 
tegi,  and  Chondropterygii , in  which  the  following  genera  are 
contained,  Morrayrus,  Qilracion,  Tctrodon,  Diodon,  Syng- 
nathus,  Pegafus,  Centrifcus,  Baliites,  Cyclopterus.  I .ophius, 
Acipenfer,  Chimera,  Squaius,  Raja,  Pctromyzon,  and  Gaf- 
trobranchus  ( myxine , Linn.) 

Linnaeus  feparated  the  cartilaginous  from  the  other  (idles, 
and  placed  them  in  the  c'afs  Amphibia,  where  they  conlti- 
tuted  the  order  Nantes.  This  dillribution  was  made  under 
the  fuppofition  of  the  cartilaginous  fifties  being  furnifhed 
both  with  lungs  and  gills,  an  idea  apparently  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  who  at 
the  deiire  of  Linnaeus  examined  the  organs  of  the  genus 
Diodon,  and  found,  as  he  conceived,  botli  external  gills,  and 
internal  lungs.  T'nefe  fnppofed  lungs,  however,  have  been 
iince  afeertained  by  naturalills  to  be  only  a peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  gills,  and  it  therefore  now  appears  that  this 
cartilaginous  tribe  are,  in  reality,  fifines,  differing  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  from  other  fifties  in  having,  as  before  men- 
tioned, a cartilaginous  ikeleton.  They  differ  from  the  gene- 
rality of  other  fillies,  in  having  the  gills  dellitute  of  bony 
rays,  or  in  the  gills  being  cartilaginous  ; and  they  are  defi- 
cient, for  the  moll  part,  at  leall,  of  obvious  leales,  thofe 
being  either  very  deciduous,  minute,  or  fo  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  fkin  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible  : in  many  of  the  cartila- 
ginous films  there  is  not  even  the  flighted  appearance  of 
feales  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin.  See  Fishes  and  Ich- 
thyology. 

Cartilaginous  leaf,  among  Botanifts.  See  Leaf. 

CART ILI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a bay  of  Africa, 
where  veffels  dickered  themfelvcs  from  the  ealterly  wind  ; 
fituate  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chinalaph. 

CARTILIS,  a place  of  Africa, -in  Mauritania  Caefari- 
enfis,  between  Cartennse  and  the  colony  of  Ciefarea,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CARTINAGA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CA RTISM ANDUA,  in  Biography,  queen  of  the  Bvi- 
gantes  in  Britain- about  the  middle  of  the  firll  century,  juflly 
incurred  infamy  by  caufing  Caraftacus,  who  had  put  kim- 
felf  under  her  protection  with  promifes  of  fafety,  to  be  ar- 
retted and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  A.D.  49.  By  j his 
aft  of  treachery,  the  gained  their  favour  and  incyeaRd  her 
own  power  and  wealth.  But  afterwards,  preferring  to  her 
hufbancl  Venulius,  who  was  elteemed  the  belt  warrior  among 
the  Britons  (Caraftacus  excepted),  his  equerry  Vellocatus, 
and  ad  ancing  him  to  the  partnerfhip  of  her  throne  and  bed, 
fhe  occalioned  two  contending  parties  one  in  favour  of 
Vemiiius,  which  maintained  his  right  to  the  throne,  and 
another  which  adhered  to  the  interell  of  Cartifmandua. 
When  fhe  found  herfelf  likely  to  be  overpowered,  fhe 
fought  the  proteftion  and  affittance  of  the  Romans,  who 
fecurcd  her  fafety,  and  in  the  iffue  of  the  contell  made 
themfelves  makers  of  the  country.  Tacitus,  Anna!,  xii. 
Hift.  iff.  c 


CARTMEL,  in  Geography,  is  a market  town  of  Lanca» 
(hire,  England,  Rated  in  a woody  vale,  near  a tr.aft  of  fands 
which  run  out  into  the  Irifh  Sea.  Thefe  fands  bear  the 
refpeftive  names  of  three  rivers,  which  Imre  difeharge  them- 
fdves  into  the  ocean.  To  fliorten  the  dikance  from  one 
place  to  another  many  perfons  travel  acrofs  thefe  fands,  but 
from  the  danger  that  attends  thefe  pathlefs  roads,  it  is  found 
neceffary  for  flrangers  to  employ  guides,  who  are  ccnhantly 
waiting  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  are  employed,  and  paid, 
by  the  government.  I11  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  fome 
high  hills,  known  by  the  name  of  Cartmel  Fells.  Here 
was  formerly  a priory,  which  was  founded  by  William 
Marelehall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year  ijSS,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  ot  St.  Aultin.  The  church,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  this  rthgious  foundation,  is  appropriated 
to  the  parifh,  and  is  a large  handfome  llrufturt.  Its  tower 
is  very  peculiar,  being  fquare  for  fome  dillauce  from  the 
ground,  and  the  upper  part  fet  diagonally  within  the 
lower.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  in  a very 
neat  llyle,  and  contains  a number  of  fine,  and  ancient  mo- 
numents. The  panki  has  five  chapels  of  cafe,  at  fmall  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Plere  is  a free  grammar  ichool 
well  endowed,  and  its  buildings  were  re  erefted  in  1790. 
Though  Cartmel  lias  no  particular  manufaftories,  yet  in  its 
vicinity  are  three  very  large  cotton  mills.  Here  are  two 
weekly  markets,  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays;  and  two  annua.! 
fairs.  Cartmel  is  16  miles  from  Lancaker,  and  2^5  N.W. 
from  London.  It  contains  140  houfes  and  8S2  inhabi- 
tants. 

About  three  miles  fouth  of  the  town  are  Cartmel- Wells, 
which  are  reforted  to  in  the  fummer  feafdn,  and  their  waters 
are  found  ferviceable  in  fcorbutic  complaints.  A pleafant 
walk  through  the  woods  ot  about  a mile  leads  to  Holler- 
Hall,  the  Rat  of  lord  George  A.  Cavendifh.  The  man  Don 
is  ornamented  with  feveral  line  piftures  by  Vandyke,  and 
other  mailt rs. 

CARTON,  or,  as  we  pronounce  it,  Cartoon,  in  Paint- 
ing, a defign  made  on  krong  paper,  to  be  afterwards  caf- 
qued  through,  and  transferred'  on  the  frefh  plaker  of  a wall, 
10  be  painted  in  frefco. 

Carton  is  alfo  ufed  for  a defign  coloured,  for  working 
in  mofaic,  tapekry,  &c.  The  word,  in  the  original  French, 
fignifies  thick  paper  or  pafu-loard. 

In  Italian,  whence  the  term  feerns  to  be  derived,  cartons , 
or  carloni,  fignifying  large  paper,  denotes  Rveral  fhcets  of 
paper  palled  on  canvas,  an  which  large  defigns  are  made, 
whether  coloured  or  with  chalks  only.  Of  thefe  cartoons 
there  are  many  by  Domenichino,  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Andrea  Mantegna,  Michael  Angelo,  & c. ; but  the  moll 
celtbrated  performances  of  this  kind  are  the  “ cartoons  of 
Raphael”  or  lkaffaello  Sanzio,  Da  Urbino,  which  are 
ieven  in  number,  and  form  only  a fmall  part  of  the  facred 
hillorical  defigns  executed  by  this  famous  artill,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  under  the  aufpices  of 
pope  Jtili  us  II.  and  Leo  X.  As  loon  as  they  were  finifhed, 
they  were  lent  to  Flanders,  to  be  copied  in  tapekry,  for 
adorning  the  pontifical  apartments ; but  the  taptilries  were 
not  conveyed  to  Rome  till  after  the  deceafe  of  Raphael,  and 
probably  not  before  the  d-readful  fack  of  that  city  in  1^2  7 
under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  ; when  Raphael's 
fchorars  having  fled  from  thence,  none  were  left  to  inquire 
after  the  original  cartoons,  which  lay  neglefted  in  the  llore- 
rooms  of  the  manufactory.  The  revolution  that  happened 
foon  after  in  the  Low  Countries  prevented  their  being  no- 
ticed during  a period  in  which  works  of  art  were  wholly 
neglefted.  Thefe  feven,  however,  efcaped  the  wreck  of  the 
others,  which  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  of  which  fome  frag- 
ments 
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merits  remain  in  d fferent  colledions.  Thefe  were  purchafed 
hy  Rubens  for  Charles  I.,  but  they  bad  been  much  injured 
by  the  weavers.  In  this  hate  they  alfo  fortunately  efcaped 
being  fold  in  the  royal  collection,  by  the  difproportionate 
appraifement  of  thefe  feven  at  300I.  and  the  nine  pieces, 
which  were  the  triumph  of  Julius  Csefar  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna, apprailed  at  ioool.  The  cartoons  feem  to  have 
been  little  noticed  till  king  William  III.  built  a gallery  (or 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  them  at  Hampton-Court.  After 
having  buffered  much  from  the  damps  of  the  fituation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  they  were  removed  by  order  of  his 
prefent  rrajelty  king  George  III.  to  the  queen’s  palace  at 
Buckingliam-houfe,  and  from  thence  to  the  cable  at  Wind- 
fur,  where  they  are  open  to  public  infpeCtion.  Thefe  car- 
toons arc  julUv  reprefented  as  “ the  glory  of  England,  and 
the  envy  of  all  other  polite  nations  and  his  majeity  is  en- 
titled to  a tribute  of  refpedt  and  applaufe  for  his  care  in 
preferving  thefe  precious  treafures.  They  have  been  long 
defervedlv  held  in  high  ellimation  througliout  Europe  by  all 
authors  of  refined  talte,  and  by  all  the  admirers  of  the  art 
of  defign,  for  their  various  and  matchlefs  merit,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  invention,  and  to  the  noble  expreffion  of 
fuch  a variety  of  characters,  countenances,  and  attitudes,  as 
they  are  differently  affeCted  and  fuitablv  engaged,  in  every 
compofition.  The  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  treatife  on  poetry 
and  painting,  has  committed  a very  grofs  error  in  his  de- 
velopement  of  one  of  the  charaCttrs  in  this  collection. 
Having  dtferibed  the  carton  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fiihes,  he  points  out  with  propriety  the  expreffion  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  John,  and  other  difciples,  and  then  proceeds  to 
illultrate  a fingular  character,  which  he  feems  particularly 
to  admire,  for  the  ftrength  and  juftnefs  of  the  expreffion  ; 
that  figure,  according  to  his  opinion,  being  reprefented 
with  a confufed  countenance,  and  melancholy  complexion, 
and  feeming  to  be  devoured  by  black  jealoufy,  in  which 
perfon  (he  fays)  it  is  ealy  to  diltinguifh  Judas.  Whereas 
if  this  ingenious  writer  had  maturely  conlidered  the  time 
which  Raphael  chofe  for  his  fubjeCt,  and  which  was,  as  the 
evangeliit  informs  us,  the  third  time  of  our  lord’s  appearing 
to  his  difciples  after  his  reiurreCtion,  and  confequently  fome 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Judas,  who  hanged  himfelf  when 
Chrift  was  condemned  ; or  it  he  had  counted  the  num- 
ber of  figures  in  the  compofition,  which  is  only  eleven 
and  our  Lord  himfelf,  he  could  never  have  committed  fo  un- 
accountable an  error,  as  to  imagine  that  Raphael  dtfervtd 
commendation  for  being  fo  abfurd  as  to  introduce  fo  infamous 
a wretch,  at  fuch  a point  of  time,  when  Guilt  was  directing 
his  difciples  to  take  care  of  his  Hock  ; or  for  grouping  fuch 
a perfou  among  the  apoltles,  who,  as  he  was  dead  before, 
could  not  affociate  with  them,  and  whom  they  would  have 
avoided,  if  he  had  been  alive,  with  abhorrence  and  detec- 
tion. The  difeernment  and  judgment  of  Raphael  could 
not.  have  allowed  him  to  be  guilty  of  fo  grofs  an  anachroni!  m. 

**  Perhaps  the  belt  apology,  and  the  truelt  (fays  Pilkington), 
that  can  be  made  for  this  miitake  of  Du  Bov,  is,  that  lie 
was  much  more  converfant  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Rafiaello  than  with  the  works  of  the  Evangel  ills.. 
Mr.  Fuftli,  however,  remarks,  that  Mr.  Pilkington  has  mis- 
calculated the  number  of  the  cartoons  ; as  he  mentions  that 
which  reprefents  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhes,  and  the 
fubfequent  one  of  the  donation  of  the  keys,  with  regard  to 
which  Du  Bos  committed  his  error,  as  if  they  were  the 
fame.  Pilkington’s  Didionary  of  Painters  by  Eufeli,  art. 
Rafaello  San  z 10,  Da  U rhino. 

CARTOUCH,  in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  &c.  denotes  an 
ornament  reprefenting  a fcroll  »f  paper  ; being  ulually  in 
form  of  a table,  or  flat  member,  with  wavings;  whereon  is 


fome  infeription,  or  device,  ornament  of  armory,  cypher* 
or  the  like.  It  is  nearly  akin  to  a modillion  ; from  which 
it  only  differs  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  ufed  under  the 
cornice  in  the  eaves  of  a houfe,  and  the  former  in  wainf- 
cotting  within  doors.  Some  workmen  call  the  cartoozes 
dentils.  The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the  Italian 
cartoccio,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  Cartouches  are  fome- 
times  drawn  on  paper,  as  in  the  titles  of  maps,  &c.  and  are 
fometimts  made  of  Hone,  brick,  pialter,  wood,  See.  for 
buildings. 

Cartouches,  in  Heraldry,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  oval 
fhields,  much  ufed  by  the  popes  and  iecular  princes  in  Italy, 
and  others,  both  clergy  and  laity,  for  painting  or  engraving 
their  arms  on.  Many  iuppofe  this  form  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  perfon  ; but  though  the  fquare  fhield.  with 
the  rounded  and  pointed  bottom,  is  mote  m ufe  with  us,  as 
alfo  with  the  French  and  Germans,  yet  this  is  fuppofed 
more  truly  the  figure  of  the  Roman  fhield  worn  by  the  foi- 
diery,  and  therefore  more  ancient  and  honourable  than  either 
that  or  the  indented  Ihield  cf  the  Germans. 

Cartouch,  in  the  Military  Art,  a wooden  cale  about 
three  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  girt  round  with  marline, 
holding  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  mufquet  balls,  with 
eight  or  ten  iron  balls  weighing  one  pound  each,  to  be  fired 
from  a mortar,  gun,  or  howitzer,  for  the  defence  of  a pafs, 
defile,  ditch,  breach,  retrenchment,  &c.  Tt  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  th e gargouge,  gargouche,  or  gargoujfe,  which 
is  fimply  the  cafe  or  roll  of  paper,  palte-boaid,  parchment, 
or  flannel,  & c.  filled  with  the  charge  of  powder  neceffary 
for  the  caliber  or  bore  of  the  piece  or  fire  arm  made  ufe  of ; 
whereas  the  cartouch  contains,  belides  the  powder,  balls  of 
lead,  old  nails,  chains,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  See.,  which  are 
put  into  the  piece  inftead  of  a bullet,  whether  on  a breach 
or  on  a retrenchment,  in  defending  a pafs,  or  againft  an 
entmy  near  to  you  in  battle.  Thole,  who  make  ufe  of  this 
fort  of  firing,  are  faid  to  fire  with  the  cartouch,  in  French 
tirer  a cartouche. 

Cartouches,  in  Artillery,  are  made  of  leather  for  fling- 
ing over  the  (houlders  of  the  matroffes  ; v\lu>  cany  in  the  ns 
the  ammunition  from  the  magazines  or  waggons  for  the 
ufe  of  the  artillery,  when  they  are  cither  at  cxercife  or  on 
adual  ftrvice. 

Cartouch  de  conge  ahfolu,  known  under  the  name  of 
conge  d’auciennete,  or  leave  of  feniority,  is  a let  form  of  ubfo- 
lute,  final,  or  unlimited  leave  of  abfcucc  bom  military  lervice, 
inferted  on  a fheet  of  paper  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  cartouche,  on  which ‘are  expreffed  the  merit,-  or  delerts  of 
the  military  perfon,  to  whom  the  d.icharge  or  conge  ahfolu 
is  granted,  whether  for  having  fmifhed  the  time  or  numbei 
of  years  he  was  engaged  to  ferve  by  his  contract  of  enroll- 
ment, or  on  account  of  the  impofiibility  of  his  finifliiug  the 
fame  through  his  wounds  or  infirmities,  or  for  other  rcaions, 
that  exempt  him  definitively  from  fervice. 

Cartouch  de foldat , cartouchier , a cartridge-box,  pouch, 
cartouch.  It  is  a cafe  of  light  wood  covered  with  leather, 
with  a flap  over  it  of  the  ftouteff  blackened  calf- (kin,  fuffic:- 
ently  thick  and  fubllantial  to  bear  the  wetteff  and  fcverelt 
weather.  The  cafe  is  confiderably  longer  than  broad,  and 
has  two  rows  of  holes  in  it  for  about  aq  mulquet-cartridges. 
As  it  hangs  from  a buff  crofs-belt  over  the  left  fhoulder, 
and  is  worn  in  that  manner  by  the  infantry,  before  the  body 
of  the  loldier  a little  below  the  right  pocket-hole  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  his  ammunition,  it  is  made  of  a form 
fomevvhat  rounded  or  circular  in  order  to  apply  equally 
every  where  to  his  body.  It  is  worn  by  him  1:1  this  way 
upon  a belt  both  cn  ordinary  duty  and  in  the  time  of  adion. 
The  flap  is  generally  ornamented  with  a brafs  crown,  &c. 
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for  the 'battalion- metv; -a  fufe  for  the  grenadiers;  and  a 
'bugle-horn  for  the  light  infantry.  The  pouches  or  car- 
tridge-boxes ufed  by  the  cavalry  are  finaller  than  thofe  made 
ufe  of  by  the  infantry.  Cartridge-boxes  have  often  been 
made  of  iron,  but  feldoni  or  ever  are  now. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  French  gargouge,  gargouche,  or  gar- 
gh%fje,  and  fometimes,  but  erroneoufly,  cartouche,  which  fig- 
nifies  not  merely  the  cartridge  and  charge  of  powder  as  the 
word  gargoujje,  gargouge,  or  gargonche  does,  but  the  whole 
charge,  confuting  of  the  cartridge  and  charge  of  powder 
with  the  bullet,  grape-fhot,  cafe-(hot,  chain-fhot,  double- 
headed (hot,  nails,  pieces  of  brafs  or  iron,  or  whatever  elfe 
is  difeharged  from  the  piece  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
powder.  A cartridge,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  a cafe  or  cover  holding  exaftly  the  charge  of  powder 
allotted  for  any  piece,  and  fo  fitting  the  bore  of  the  fame 
as  to  be  rammed  home  without  difficulty.  Cartridges  have 
been  made  of  various  fubftances,  fuch  as  paper,  paite-board, 
parchment,  bladders,  and  flannel.  The  bottoms  of  paprr- 
carcridges  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  fire-arm  or  piece,  and  to 
accumulate  to  (uch  a degree  as  to  prevent  the  priming  from 
Teaching  the  powder,  befides  which  inconvenience  they  are 
attended  alio  with  others  Palle-board-cartridges  are  liable 
to  nearly  the  fame  objections.  The  fire  fhrivtls  up  thofe 
■made  of  parchment  or  bladders  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they 
enter  into  the  vent  and  become  fo  hard,  that  the  priming 
iron  cannot  fufficiently  clear  it.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
found  to  anfwer  better  for  cartridges  than  flannel,  which  is 
now  generally  made  ufe  of  for  artillery-ones  of  ail  forts, 
"becaufe  as  it  does  not  keep  or  retain  fire  it  is  not  apt  to  oc- 
calion  accidents  in  loading,  which  the  others  frequently  ufed 
to  do.  But  a3  the  dufl  of  powder  paffes  through  them, 
parchment  covers  are  fometimes  made  and  put  over  them, 
•which  are  taken  off  as  they  are  ufed.  Flannel  cartridges, 
however,  may  be  rendered  much  more  commodious  or  ma- 
nageable, and  not  only  a great  deal  ftiffer  but  alfo  proof 
.againft  the  duff  of  powder  penetrating  or  paffing  through 
them,  by  boiling  the  flannel,  of  which  they  are  made,  in  fize. 
Without  fome  fuch  precaution  to  ftiffen  them,  they  are  fo 
pliable,  and  when  large  contain  fo  much  powder,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  they  are  put  into  the  pieces.  The  loading 
and  firing  of  guns  with  cartridges  are  much  quicker  and  lets 
liable  to  accidents  than  with  loofe  powder. 

The  cartridge  for  a heavy  brafs  42  pounder,  or  an  iron 
42  pounder  for  fervice,  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now,  14 lb. 
of  powder;  that  for  a heavy  brals  32  pounder  nfed  to 
contain,  and  does  now,  iolb.  n oz.  of  powder;  that  for  an 
iron  32  pounder  ufed  to  contain  9 lb.  40Z.  but  contains  now 
10  lb.  1 1 oz.  of  powder  ; that  for  a heavy  brafs  24  pounder 
or  iron  24  pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now,  81b.  of 
powder;  that  for  a heavy  brafs  18  pounder  ufed  to  con- 
tain, and  does  now,  6 lb.  of  powder  ; that  for  an  iron  iS 
pounder  ufed  to  contain  81b.  but  contains  now  61b.  of  pow- 
der; that  for  a heavy  brafs  12  pounder  or  an  iron  12 
pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now,  41b.  of  pounder; 
that  for  a heavy  brafs  9 pounder  ufed  to  contain  3 lb.  of  pow- 
der, and  that  for  an  iron  9 pounder  now  contains  the  fame 
weight  of  powder;  that  for  a heavy  brafs  6 pounder  ufed 
to  contain  2 lb.  8 oz.  of  pounder,  but  now  contains  only  2 lb. 
of  powder;  that  for  an  iron  6 pounder  ufed  to  contain 
2 lb.  8oz.  of  powder,  but  now  contains  only  2 lb.  of  pow- 
der ; that  for  a heavy  brafs  3 pounder  or  for  an  iron  3 pound- 
er ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now,  1 lb.  of  powder;  that  for 
a medium  brafs  24  pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now, 
gib.  of  powder;  that  for  a medium  brafs  12  pounder  ufed 
to  contain,  and  does  now,  3 lb.  8 oz.  of  powder;  that  for  a 
medium  brals  6 pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now, 


2 lb.  of  powder  ; that  for  a medium  brafs  3 pounder  ufed  to 
contain  the  fame  weight  of  powder  as  one  for  a heavy  brafs 

3 pounder,  viz.  1 lb.  of  powder;  and  one  for  a brafs  3'pounder, 
according  to  general  Defaguliers’  conftrudlion,  contains  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  now  ; that  for  a light  brafs  24 
pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does  now,  5 lb.  of  pounder; 
that  for  a light  brafs  12  pounder  ufed  to  contain,  and  does 
now,  3 lb.  of  powder ; that  for  a light  brafs  6 pounder  ufed 
to  contain,  and  does  now,  1 lb.  Soz.  o(  powder;  and  that  for 
a light  brafs  3 pounder  ufed  to  contain  12  oz.  of  powder,  but 
contains  now  only  8 oz. 

There  ought  not,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  to  be  fixed  or  deter- 
minate charges  for  guns  of  different  calibres.  But  they 
fhould  vary  as  to  the  weights  and  quantities  of  the  powder 
with  the  fervices,  to  which  the  guns  themfclves  are  to  be 
applied.  And  it  may  with  truth  be  afferted,  that  the 
charges  of  powder  ufnally  allotted  for  cannon  are  generally 
greater  than  what  are  either  proper  or  neeefiary  for  them  on 
any  fervice  wbatfoever.  The  bell  charges  even  for  one  and 
the  fame  piece,  when  applied  to  different  ufes  or  fervices, 
have  never  as  yet  been  correctly  a feertained,  or  even  nearly  fo. 

Ball-cartridges,  in  French  cartouches.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  quick  firing,  the  (hot  is  fixed  to  the  cartridge  by 
means  of  a wooden  bottom  fo  hollowed  or  cut  into  on  one 
fide  as  to  receive  nearly  one  half  of  the  (hot,  which  is  faften- 
ed  to  it  by  two  fmall  flips  of  tin,  which  pafs  or  crofs  over 
the  (hot  and  are  fattened  to  the  bottom,  to  the  other  fide  of 
which  the  cartridge  holding  the  charge  of  powder  is  tied. 

The  cartridges  are  likewife  fixed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
the  bottoms  of  grape  (hot,  which  are  ufed  with  field  pieces, 
and  are  called  in-  French  cartouches  a grappes  de  raifin . 

Cartr iDGE*iex.  See  Cartouche,  defoldat. 
CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Puritan  divine,  was  born  in  Hertfordfhire  about  the  year 
1533,  and  admitted  into  St.  John’s  college  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge  in  1530.  Such  was  the  affiduity  of  his  ap- 
plication, commenced  at  college  and  continued  through  life, 
that  he  allowed  himfelf  only  five  hours  of  deep.  Upon  the 
death  of  king  Edward  VI.,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and 
became  clerk  to  a counfellor  at  law  ; but  in  this  fituation 
he  profeeuted  his  former  ftudies  with  unremitting  diligence, 
at  every  interval  of  leifure  which  occurred.  Being  after- 
wards recommended  by  the  gentleman  who  employed  him 
to  Dr.  Pilkington,  mailer  of  St.  John’s  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, lie  was  reflored  upon  giving  fatisfadlory  evidence  of 
his  abilities  and  attainments,  to  that  ferninary  of  learning, 
and  in  1560  was  chofcn  fellow  of  his  college.  From  lienee 
lie  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  and  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  merit,  made  one  of  the  eight  Itniur  fellows.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  vifited  the  univerfity  in  1564,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright was  much  diflinguifhed  ; and  in  1570  lie  was  chofert 
lady  Margaret’s  divinity  profeffor  At  this  time  his  popu- 
larity as  a preacher  was  fo  great,  that  when  it  was  his  turn 
to  officiate  at  St.  Mary’s  church,  it  was  neceffary  to  take 
down  the  windows  for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitude 
that  attended  him.  The  fentiments  concerning  church  dif- 
cipline,  which  he  delivered  in  his  lectures,  were  unfavourable 
to  the  eftabliffied  hierarchy,  and  complaints  were  preierred 
againft  him  to  fir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
both  by  archbifhop  Grindal  and  Dr.  Wbitgift,  who  defired 
that  he  and  his  adherents  might  be  (Fenced.  The  chancel- 
lor, to  whom  Cartwright  wrote  in  his  own  defence,  feemecl 
difpofed  to  treat  him  with  moderation  ; but  his  adverfaries 
renewed  their  accufations  ; and  he  was  cited  before  the 
vice  chancellor,  to  give  an  account  of  the  obnoxious  fenti- 
ments delivered  in  his  lectures.  Incapable  of  giving  fatif- 
fadlion,  he  was  fufpended  from  his  office  as  a le&urer,  and 
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prevented  from  obtaining  his  doftor’s  degree.  In  1 5 7 1 » 
Dr.  Whitgift  was  appointed  vice-chancellor;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence Mr.  Cartwright  was  fir  ft  deprived  of  his  Margaret- 
profeflorfhip,  and  afterwards  of  his  fellowihip.  As  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  diffeminntion  of  his  principles  in 
tlie  univerfity,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  leaving  it 
and  of  feeking  fubfillence  in  a foreign  country.  Whilft  he 
was  abroad,  he  foimed  an  acquaintance  with  the  molt  cele- 
brated divines  in  feveral  Proteftant  univerfities,  who  treated 
him  with  great  refpeft  on  account  of  his  learning  and  cha- 
i after  ; and  he  was  chofen  minifterto  the  Eriglilh  merchants 
firft  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middleburg,  where  he 
continued  two  years.  His  friends  in  England,  however, 
were  anxious  for  his  return  to  his  own  country,  and  he  at 
length  yielded  to  their  importunity.  Upon  his  return  he 
found  that  the  profccution  againtt  the  Puritans  continued 
with  unabated  violence  ; and  though  the  authors  of  a piece 
in  their  favour,  entitled  “ An  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment,” had  been  committed  to  Newgate  in  1572,  Mr. 
Cartwright  wrote  “ A fecond  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment,” which  involved  him  in  a controverfy  with  Dr.  Whit- 
aift,  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  whilft  it  was  the 
means  of  advancing  his  opponent  to  the  bifhopric  of  Wor- 
cefter.  During  an  abfence  from  his  country  of  five  years, 
lie  officiated  in  fome  of  the  Englifli  faftories  ; and  in  1580, 
James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  an  high  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  learning,  offered  him  a profefforfhip  in  the 
univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which  he  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline. Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  arrefted  as  a 
promoter  of  fedition,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ; but  being  li- 
berated by  the  intereft  of  the  lord  treafurcr  Burleigh,  and 
the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  latter  conferred  upon  him  the  poft 
of  matter  of  the  Hofpital,  which  he  had  founded  in  War- 
wick. In  compliance  with  the  felicitations  of  feveral  learned 
friends  at  home  and  abroad,  he  undertook  to  write  againtt 
the  Rhemilh  translation  of  the  New  Teftament ; but  fome 
time  after  he  had  commenced  the  work,  archbiihop  Whit- 
gift,  by  an  arbitrary  and  unj.ift  mandate,  prohibited  his 
profecution  of  it  ; the  performance,  however,  was  nearly 
completed;  and  was  published  fome  years  after  his  death. 
In  1787  fome  new  complaint  was  alleged  againtt  him,  and 
he  was  committed  to  prifon  by  Dr.  Aylmer,  bilhop  of  Lon- 
don ; and  again  in  1591,  the  fame  prelate  ordered  him  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  kept  in  a very  clofe 
and  rigorous  confinement.  Many  applications  were  made 
on  his  behalf,  but  they  were  ineffeftual  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  1592,  when  lie  was  releafed,  reftored  to  his 
mafterfhip  of  the  hofpital  at  Warwick,  and  permitted  to 
preach.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had,  in  the  earlier  period  of  it,  oppofed  the  church, 
was  fomewhat  abated,  and  he  feems  to  have  lived  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  archbifir.op  Whitgift,  who  ufed  him  kindly 
and  tolerated  his  preaching  at  Warwick.  Long  confinement 
and  application  to  Sludy  had  much  impaired  his  health  ; and 
at  length  terminated  his  life  in  December,  160,3,  in  his  68th 
year.  In  his  private  charafter,  he  was  pious,  diimterefted, 
and  charitable;  and  though  the  perfection  againtt  him  was 
harSh  and  fevere,  it  originated  with  that  conteft  for  fuperio- 
rity,  which  the  intolerant  principles  of  each  party  would 
lead  them  to  abufe,  and  therefore  demands  fome  kind  of 
apology  from  the  candour  of  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
times.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Cartwright 
wrote  “ Commeutaria  praftica  in  totam  Hiftoriam  evangeli- 
cal”. qto.  1630;  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  1647;  “ Com- 
mentarii  fnccinfti  et  dilucidi  in  Proverbia  Salomonis,”  4to. 
Am  ft.  1638-,  “ Metaphrafis  et  Hoiniliae  in  librum  Salomo- 
ms,  <qui  inicribitur  Ecclefiattes,  4^*  Amit.  264/  > * A 
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Directory  of  Church-government,”  4to.  1644;  and  “A. 
Body  of  Divinity,”  4to.  Lond.  1616.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cartwright,  William,  a poet  and  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  1611  at  Northway,  near  Tevvkfhury, 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  educated  at  Weftmmllcr  fchool,  and 
elefted  a ttudent  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  in  1628.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies,  he  took  or- 
ders, and  became,  as  Anthony  Wood  expreffes  it,  “ a molt 
florid  and  feraphical  preacher”  in  the  univerfity  ; where  he 
performed  the  office  of  junior  proftor,  and  alfo  -that  of  me- 
taphyfical  reader.  His  poetical  purfuits  arnufed  him  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  graver  ftudies,  and  procured  for  him  un- 
bounded applaufe.  But  a malignant  fever  cloftd  his  career 
in  his  33d  year,  December  1643.  The  king  and  queen,, 
being  at  this  time  in  Oxford,  tettified  their  relpeft  for  him, 
by  their  inquiries  during  his  illnefs,  and  his  majefty  wore 
black  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  much 
diftinguifhed  both -by  external  and  internal  endowments,  and 
few  perfons  Shared  a greater  degree  of  attention  and  applaufe. 
Four  plays,  and  fome  other  poems,  comprifed  in  one  volume, 
and  prtfaced  by  about  50  copies  of  commendatory  verfes, 
by  the  univerfity  wits,  are  the  principal  production  on 
which  our  author’s  fame  was  founded.  But  his  popularity 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  extenlive  or  durable  ; as 
only  one  edition  of  his  works  was  published,  and  that  is  at 
prefent  very  little  known.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  written 
iome  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  a “ Paffion  fermon,”  and  two 
or  three  occafional  poems.  Biog.  Brit. 

CARVA,  in  Botany, a name  given  by  thelnaians  to  one  of 
the  kinds  of  cinnamon-tree.  This  is  of  all  others  the  moll  ef- 
teemed  amongft  them,  and  ferves  for  the  greateft  number  of 
purpofes.  They  extraft  camphor  and  liquid  oil  from  the  roots  3 
they  extraft  oil  of  cinnamon  from  the  bark,  and  from  the 
leaves  they  make  another  oil,  which  is  called  oil  of  cloves, 
and  ffild  as  fuch.  The  fruits  yield  them  an  oil  refembling  that 
ot  juniper,  and  afterwards  they  extraft  from  them  a thick, 
fat  fubilance,  like  wax,  ferving  them  for  the  making  of  un- 
guents and  platters,  and  alfo  forfthe  making  of  their  candies. 

CARVAGE,  carvagium,  the  fame  with  carrucage. 

Henry  III.  is  laid  to  have  taken  carvage,  that  is,  two 
marks  of  Silver  of  every  knight’s  fee,  towards  the  marriage 
of  his  fitter  Ilahella  to  the  emperor. 

Carvage  could  only  he  impofed  on  the  tenants  in  capite. 

Carvage  alfo  denotes  a privilege  whereby  a man  is  ex- 
empted from  the  fervice  of  carrucage . 

CARVA LHAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  ; five  leagues  S.E.  of  Porto. 

CARVALHO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; four  leagues  S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

Carvalho  D’  Acosta,  Antony,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Lifbon  in  1630  ; and  having  devoted  his  life  to  the 
iludy  of  the  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  hydrography, 
undertook  to  give  a topographical  defeription  of  his  coun- 
try : with  this  view  he  traverled  the  whole  country,  follow- 
ing the  courfe  of  its  rivers  and  eroding  its  mountains.  The 
relult  of  his  inveftigation  is  the  belt  work  on  the  fubjeft, 
contained  in  three  volumes  fol.  which  appeared  between  the 
years  1706  and  1712.  It  comprifes  alfo  the  hi  (lory  of  the 
principal  places,  the  illuftrious  men  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  their  natural  curiofities,  &c.  He  alio  wrote  an 
abridgment  of  geography,  and  a method  of  aftronomy. 
He  died  in  1715  in  fuch  a State  of  indigence,  that  he  did 
not  leave  enough  to  pay  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hitt. 

CARVANCAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  men- 
tioned by  PtoLmy,  which  terminated  Norica,  and  alfo 
Pannonia  to  the  weft. 
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CARVANIS,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  placed  Ivy  Ptolemy 
i„  the  Pontus  Polemaniaeus ; probably  the  Carbarns  of 
’Steph.  Byz.  and  Cedrenus. 

CARUCATARIUS,  in  /Indent  Law  Boohs,  he  that 
held  land  in  soccage,  or  by  plough  tenure. 

CARUCATE.  See  Carrucate. 

CARUE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  the  four- 
ing  of  any  fort  of  fluid  : thus,  to  came  implies  to  grow  four, 
•and  is  generally  applied  to  cream. 

CARVEL,  in  Ship-building.  When  the  edges  of  the 
planks  are  towards  each  other,  the  veflel  is  faid  to  be  car- 
vel-built, in  co ntradifti n ft  ion  to  clinker  or  clinker-built , where 
the  edges  of  the  planks  over  lap  each  other. 

Carvel  of  SR  Thomas , in  Geography,  a rock  fituate  be- 
tween the  Virgin  ides  E and  Porto  Rico  on  the  W.  At 
-a  fmall  diflance  it  appears  like  a fail,  as  it  is  white,  and  has 
•two  points.  Between  it  and  St.  Thomas,  pafles  fir  Francis 
.Drake’s  channel.  . 

CARVENDONCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
xif  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves;  eight  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cleves. 

CARVENTUS,  in  /. Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Latin m.  Steph.  Byz.  Livy,  lib.  IV.  c.  53- 

CARVER,  a cutter  of  figures  or  other  devices  in  wood. 
•See  Carving. 

Carvers  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  called  Jculptores,  who 
•were  different  from  celatores,  or  engravers,  as  thefe  la  ft 
wrought  in  metal.  . 

Carver  is  alfo  an  officer  of  the  table,  whole  bufinefs^  is 
• to  cut  up  the  meat,  and  diftribute  it  to  the  guefts.  The 
-word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  carptor,  which  dignifies  the 
.fame.  The  Romans  alfo  called  him  carpus,  fometimes  feij- 
■Jor,  feindendi  magijler,  and  Jlruclor . 

In  the  great  families  at  Rome,  the  carver  was  an  office 
of  fome  figure.  There  were  mailers  to  teach  them  the  art 
regularly,  by  means  of  figures  of  animals  cut  in  wood.  The 
-Greeks  alfo  had  their  carvers,  called  Siargoi,  q.  d.  deribitores , 
or  dijlributores.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  mailer  of  the 
feail  carved  for  all  his  guefts.  Thus  in  Homer,  when  Aga- 
memnon’s embafladors  were  entertained  at  Achilles’s  table, 
die  hero  himfelf  carved  the  meat.  Of  later  times,  the  fame 
office  on  folemn  occafior.swas  executed  by  fome  of  the  chief 
men  of  Sparta.  Some  derive  the  cuftom  of  diftributing  to 
■every  gueft  his  portion,  from  thofe  early  ages  when  the 
Greeks  firft  left  off  feeding  on  acorns,  and  learned  the  ufe 
of  corn.  The  new  diet  was  fo  great  a delicacy,  that  to 
prevent  the  guefts  from  quarrelling  about  it,  it  was  found 
riectffary  to  make  a fair  diftribution.  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  i. 
cap.  io.  Potter.  Arch.  lib.  iv.  cap.  io. 

In  Scotland  the  king  lias  an  hereditary  carver  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Anftruther. 

Carver,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the 
Hate  of  Maffachnfetts  and  county  of  Plymouth.  Here  is  a 
pond  containing  fuch  quantities  of  iron-ore,  that  500  tons 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  clear  water  in  a year.  Upon  the 
ftream  which  runs  from  the  pond  is  a furnace  ; and  the  iron 
made  of  this  ore  is  better  than  that  made  of  bog  ore,  and 
tome  of  it  is  as  good  as  refined  iron. 

Carver’s  river,  a branch  of  St.  Peter’s  river,  which 
difeharo-es  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi.  See  St.  Pierre. 

CARUGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in 
(the  marquifate  of  Ivrea  ; S miles  S.W.  of  Jurea. 

CARUI,  in  Botany,  pratenfe  officinarum.  Bauh.  pin. 
zpS.  (Tournef.  Cl.  7.  gen.  4.)  See  Carum  Carui. 

Carui,  foliis  letmijfmis  ; Tourn.  See  Sison  verticillatum. 

.Carui  alpina  ; Bauh.  pin.  See  Seseli  Pyreiueum. 

Caruifolia,  Bauh.  pin.  Villars.  See  Selinum  caruifolia. 


CARVILLAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  near  the 
W.  coaft  of  Scotland,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  ifiand  of 
Gigo. 

CARVIN-Espinoy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Bethune ; 4 leagues  E.  of  Btthune. 
The  place  contains  4920,  and  the  canton  14,807  inhabit- 
ants ; the  territory  includes  90  kiliometers  and  1 1 communes. 

CARVING,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  art  or  aft  of  cut- 
ting or  fafhioning  a hard  body  by  means  of  fome  fharp 
inftrument,  efpecially  a chiflel.  In  which  fenfe,  carving 
includes  ftatuary  and  engraving,  as  well  as  cutting  in  wood. 

Carvin-g,  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  is  the  art  of  en- 
graving or  cutting  figures  in  wood.  In  this  fenfe,  carv- 
ing, according  to  Pliny,  is  prior  both  to  ftatuary  and 
painting.  See  Cutting  in  wood. 

CARVIST,  in  Falconry.  See  Falcon. 

CARULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Bretica,  between  Balilippo  and  Ilipa,  according  to  the  An- 
toi.ine  Itinerary,  fuppofed  to  be  the  p refen t Villa-Nuevo-deU 
Rio. 

CARUM,  in  Botany.  (Said  to  derive  its  name  from 
Caria,  in  Alia  Minor,  where  the  original  (pecies  grows  abun- 
dantly.) Linn.  gen.  ,365.  Schreb.  497.  Willd.  561.  Juflf. 
219.  Gsert.  125.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Umbellate:,  Linn.  UmbeUifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  univerfctl,  long  ; rays  ten  or  more, 
often  unequal  ; umbel  partial,  crowded  ; involucre  univer/al, 
often  monophyllous  ; perianth  fcarcely  manifelt.  Cor.  uni- 
verfal,  uniform  ; florets  of  the  difk  frequently  abortive. 
Cor.  proper  unequal  ; petals  five,  unequal,  obtufe,  keeled, 
inflex-emarginate.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  length 
of  the  corolla,  caducous  ; anthers  roundifh,  very  fmall. 
Lift,  germ  inferior;  flyles  two,  very  fmall;  iligm.as  fimple. 
Eerie,  none  ; fruit  ovate-oblong,  filiated,  divilible  into  two. 
Seeds  two,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ilriated,  general  involucre 
tnoll  commonly  monophyllous.  Petals  keeled,  inflexed, 
emarginate. 

Sp.  1.  C.  carui,  caraway.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Willd.  1. 
Woodville.  Med.  but.  pi.  45.  Eng  But.  1503.  (Seftli 
Carum.  Scop.  Lam.  Villars.  Apium.  Crantz.  Liguiticum 
carui  ; Roth  Germ.)  “ Stem  branched  ; (heaths  of  the 
leaves  diftended  ; partial  involucre,  moll  commonly  none. 
Willd.  Root  fpindle-fhaped,  biennial.  Stem  about  two 
feet  high,  angular,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Leaves  fmcoth, 
doubly  pinnate  ; cut  into  linear  narrow  fegments,  the  low- 
ermotl  of  which  crofs  each  other.  Umbels  numerous,  ter- 
minal, upright.  General  involucre  of  one,  two,  or  three 
fmall,  narrow,  entire  leaves;  partial  one  almoft  always  none. 
Petals  nearly  uniform,  white  or  very  pale  flcfti-culoured,  in- 
flexed  fo  as  to  become  heart- fliaped  ; calyx  entire.  The 
central  flowers  only  fertile,  according  to  Dr.  Smith  ; but 
Linnaeus  deferibes  the  flowers  of  the  dife  as  being  lometimes 
abortive,  and  Dr.  Withering  alferts  that  they  are  all  fertile. 
Fruit  lmall,  oblong,  Ilriated,  each  feed  almoft  cylindrical. 
Dr.  Smith.  The  feeds  are  well  known  to  have  a pleafant 
fpicy  fmell,  and  a warm  aromatic  talle  ; and  on  that  account 
they  are  a common  ingredient  in  cakes,  and  are  encruited 
in  fugar  for  comfits  ; they  are  alfo  diltilled  with  fpiritous 
liquors  to  improve  their  flavour.  The  tender  leaves  in  the 
fpring  are  boiled  in  foups  ; and  the  roots  are  faid  by  Parkin- 
fon  to  be  better  eating  than  parfnips.  The  feeds  are  dtcemed 
to  be  carminative,  cordial  and  itomachic,  and  recommended 
in  dyfpepfia,  flatulencies,  and  other  fymptoms  attending 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders  ; they  are  alio  re- 
Dortcd  to  be  diuretic  and  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  milk. 
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An  effential  oil  and  a diftilled  fpirit  are  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared from  them  by  the  London  college.  They  give  out 
the  whole  of  their  virtues  by  moderate  digeftion,  to  rectified 
fpirit.  Watery  infufions  are  ilronger  in  fmell  than  the  vi- 
nous tinfture,  but  weaker  in  taile.  In  diftiilation  or  evapo- 
ration, water  elevates  all  their  aromatic  part ; the  remaining 
extraft  is  almoil  infipid,  and  thus  difcovers  that  there  is  in 
them  lefs  of  a bitterifh  or  ungrateful  matter  joined  to  the 
aromatic  than  in  mod  of  the  other  warm  European  feeds. 
Along  with  the  aqueous  fluid  there  arifes  in  diftiilation  an 
effential  oil  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ounce  from  thirty, 
which  is  hotter  in  tafte  and  more  pungent  than  that  obtained 
from  moft  of  our  other  warm  feeds.  Woodville.  A native 
of  many  countries  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe.  In 
England  it  is  found  apparently  wild,  but,  as  Dr.  Smith 
thinks,  only  accidentally  naturalized,  in  Bedfordfhire,  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnfhire  and  Yorkfhire. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  near  Hull,  it  is  fo  abundant, 
that  great  quantities  of  the  feeds  are  collected  every  year  by 
the  poor  people  and  fold  to  the  apothecaries  and  confec- 
tioners. It  is  cultivated  in  feveral  counties,  particularly  in 
Effex  ; and  in  others,  intermingled  with  coriander  and  teafels. 
Twelve  pounds  of  caraway,  ten  of  coriander,  and  twelve  of 
teafels,  are  a proper  quantity  for  one  acre.  They  require 
frefli  land  which  has  lain  long  in  pafture,  and  a foil  confid- 
ing of  a ftrong  clayey  loam.  The  pafture  fhould  be  ploughed, 
fowed,  and  harrowed  about  the  beginning  of  March.  In 
about  ten  weeks  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
hoeing,  which  fhould  he  repeated  three  times  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fummer.  The  coriander  being  annual  will  be  fit  to 
cut  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  is  threfhed  in  the  field 
on  a cloth  in  the  manner  of  rape  feed.  The  ground  fhould 
be  hoed  again  in  the  fucceeding  April  and  June,  and  needs 
no  other  culture  ; the  caraway  will  be  ready  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  teafels  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Mart.  Miller.  2.  C.fmplex,  Willd.  2.  “ Stem  quite  fim- 

ple  ; fheaths  of  the  leaves  prefled  elofe  to  the  ftern  ; partial 
involucre  of  many  leaves.”  Stem  half  a foot  high,  eredt, 
terminated  by  a folitary  umbel.  Leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  fmaller  and  narrower  ; fiieaths 
ftriated,  not  dilated,  only  flightiy  membranous  at  their 
edges.  Uihlel  confilting  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  unequal 
rays  ; partial  umbels  capitate.  Leajlets  of  the  partial  invo- 
lucre briftle-fhaped,  unequal,  numerous.  Flowers  white, 
fmall.  A native  of  Siberia. 

Carum  foliolis  Jetaceis  verticillatis  ; Sauv.  mons.  See  Si- 
son  •verticillatum. 

Carum  lumas,  Syft.  nat.  12.  Jacq.  tab.  198.  Gouan. 
illuf.  20.  See  .ZEthura  Bunias. 

CARUNCULA,  Caruncle,  a term  in  Anatomy,  pro- 
perly fignifying  a little  piece  of  fiefh,  being  a diminutive  of 
the  Latin  caro,  flefh. 

The  name  carunc.ula  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
body. 

Caruncula,  or  Caruncle,  in  Surgery,  a kind  of  warty 
excrefcence,  or  flefliy  fubftance  ; which  the  older  furgeons 
iuppofed  to  be  a very  frequent  caufe  of  obftrudtion  in  the 
urinary  canal,  and  particularly  in  tlrofe  cafes  ufually  deno- 
minated StriSures  of  the  urethra.  See  Bougies  and 
Stricture.  Mr.  Hunter,  and  feveral  other  practitioners, 
have  of  late  afeertained,  by  adtual  difTeftions  after  death,  that 
patients  who  have  fucli  ftridtures  are  very  rarely  aftedted  with 
caruncles ; and,  indeed,  that  they  are  fcarcely  ever  found, 
except  a fhort  way  within  the  urethra. 

Caruncula  lacrymalis,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall  prominence 
in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eve,  between  the  two  eyelids.  See 
Eye. 
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Caruncul/e  myrttformes,  fome  fmall  flefhy  excrefcences* 
varying  in  fize  and  number,  which  are  found  at  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  after  the  rupture  of  the  hymen.  See  Genera- 
tion, organs  of. 

CARVO,  or  C As. von  is,  in  v Indent  Geography,  a place  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  between  Manuaricium  and  Harenatium,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  ; placed  by  M.  d’Anville 
on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  N.E.  of  Noviomagus. 

CARURA,  a town  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges. 

Carura,  a village  of  Afia  Minor,  near  the  Meander, 
where  they  had  lodging-houfes  for  the  accommodation  of 
ftrangers,  and  a number  of  hot  fprings.  It  ferved  as  a 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  Strabo. 

Carura,  Kauri , a royal  town  of  India,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  called  Limyrica,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; fituated 
about  15  leagues  from  the  fea,  S.S.E.  of  Tyndis  arid  N.E. 
of  Muziris. 

Carura,  or  Op.tospana,  a place  of  Arachofia,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Paropamifus  ; from  which  place  Alexander 
fet  out  on  his  entrance  into  India.  It  was  fituated  below 
the  fource  of  a fmall  river,  which  flowed  into  the  lake  Ara- 
chotus. 

CARUS,  in  Biography,  a Roman  emperor,  was  born  at 
Narbonne  in  Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutropius  with  the 
more  famous  city  of  that  name  in  Gaul,  his  father  probably 
being  an  African,  and  his  mother  a noble  Roman  ; and  thus 
the  different  opinions  with  refpedt  to  his  origin  have  been 
conciliated.  He  was  educated  in  the  capital,  and  gloried  in 
the  title  of  Roman  citizen.  His  merit  advanced  him  through 
a gradation  of  civil  and  military  honours  to  the  rank  of  pre- 
torian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Probus,  by  whom  he  was 
fo  much  effeemed  that  he  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  order  an 
equeftrian  ftatue  to  be  eredted  to  him,  and  a houfe  to  be 
built  for  him  at  the  expence  of  the  date.  Upon  the  murder 
of  that  prince  by  his  mutinous  foldiers,  A.D.  282,  Cams, 
being  about  60  years  of  age,  was  unanimoufly  eledted  by  the 
foldiers,  or  publicly  acknowledged,  if,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
he  was  named  emperor  before  the  death  of  Probus.  Having 
notified  his  cledtion  to  the  fenate,  without  foliciting  their 
confirmation  of  it,  he  began  his  reign  by  punifhing  the 
affaffins  of  his  predeceffor,  though  he  could  not  efcape  the 
fufpicion  of  being  acceffory  to  a deed  from  which  he  derived 
the  principal  advantage.  The  next  meafure  of  his  govern-, 
ment  was  the  inveftiture  of  his  two  fons  with  a fliare  of  the 
imperial  power,  with  the  title  of  Caifar.  See  Carinus- 
Pie  then  proceeded  againft  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  made 
an  incurfion  into  Illyricum,  and  defeated  them  with  a great 
daughter;  16,000  of  them  remaining  dead  on  the  field  of’ 
battle,  and  20,000  being  taken  captives.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  283  he  purl'ued  his  march,  accompanied  by  his' 
fon  Numerian,  in  the  midll  of  winter,  through  the  countries 
of  Thrace  and  Afia  Minor  to  the  confines  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy.  Here,  without  affuming  any  eniigns  of  imperial' 
diguity,  except  a coarfe  woollen  garment  of  purple,  but 
feating  himfelf  on  the  grafs,  with  a piece  of  ftale  bacon  and 
a few  hard  peas  for  his  fupper,  he  gave  audience  to  the  Per- 
fian ambaffadors.  In  the  interview  he  took  off  a cap  which, 
covered  his  baldnefs,  and  affured  the  ambaffadors,  that  unlefs. 
their  mafter  acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  Rome,  he  would 
fpeedily  render  Perfia  as  naked  of  trees  as  his  own  head  was 
deftitute  of  hair.  Thefe  declarations  were  not  impotent 
menaces  ; for  he  ravaged  Mefopotamia,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Cteliphon,  and  carried  hi3 
victorious  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  career,  however, 
was  fuddenly  interrupted  by  a premature  death,  attended  with 
civcumftances  which  rendered  it  extraordinary.  When  he 
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was  confined  by  ficknefs  to  his  bed,  a furious  temped  arofe 
in  the  camp,  accompanied  with  Angular  darknefs,  and  incef- 
fant  fhfhes  of  lightning-,  arid  a loud  clap  of  thunder  was  i'uc- 
Ceeueu  by  a hidden  cry  that  the  emperor  was  dead.  It 
foon  appeared  that  his  chamberlains,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  their 
grief,  had  fet  fire  to  the  royal  pavilion,  and  hence  a report 
originated  that  Cams  was.  killed  by  lightning  ; when  in  truth 
he  died  of  the  diforder  with  which  he  had  been  leized.  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  his  own  fecretary  to  the  prefedl  of 
the  city.  Arrius  Aper,  the  pretorian  prefeft,  is  accufed  by 
Vo  pi  feus  with  having  occalioned  this  catallrophe,  and  as  he 
afterwards  contrived  the  murder  of  Numerian,  and  the  em- 
peror’s tent  was  fet  on  fire,  the  fufpicion  againlt  him  is 
confirmed.  The  death  of  Carus  happened  in  the  clofe  of 
the  vear  283  after  a reign  of  16  or  1 7'  months.  His  temper 
was  "haughty,  and  his  manners  harfh  and  intradable  ; how- 
ever he  was  flattered  by  an  eclogue  on  his  accefiiou  to  the 
throne,  and  after  his  death  ranked  among  the  gods.  Carus 
and  his  two  fons  bore  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Crevier’s  Hift.  of  the  Emperors,  vol.  ix.  Gibbon’s  Hill, 
vol.ii. 

Carus,  in  Medicine , a difeafe  which,  according  to  the 
definitions  of  Sauvages,  and  fome  other  nofologifts,  differs 
from  apoplexy  only  in  the  abfence  of  the  flertorous  noife  in 
breathing,  and  in  the  fopor  (or  morbid  deep)  being  fome- 
what  lefs  profound.  It  is  properly  conlidered  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len as  a minor  degree  of  apoplexy.  (Synopf.  Nofol.  Meth. 
p.  184.)  See  Apoplexy. 

CARUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
if!  Paphlagonia,  feated  on  the  Euxine  fea.  Scylax  calls  it 
Caruffa,  and  fays  that  it  was  a Greek  city,  between  the 
river  Kalys  and  the  town  of  Sinope.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Ca- 
rijD'ci. 

CARWAITEN,  orGRAWATTEN,  in  Geography,  a town 
or  rather  village  of  PrufGa,  in  the  country  of  Samland,  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  Memel,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  fubfift  by  fifhing  ; 4+  miles  N.  of  Konigfberg. 

CARWAR,  a maritime  town  of  Hindooflan,  fituate  on 
the  coall  of  Malabar,  between  Meerzaw,  or  Merfhee,  and 
cape  Ramas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  where  the  Eafl 
India  company  have  a fadory ; but  better  known  to  the 
Englifh  in  the  early  period  of  their  India  trade,  and  before 
they  were  in  poffeffion  of  Bombay.  The  valleys  about  it 
fupply  plenty  of  corn  and  pepper  of  an  excellent  kind.  The 
woods  on  the  mountains  abound  with  quadrupeds,  fuch  as 
wolves,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  deer,  elks,  and  beeves  of  a pro- 
digious fize.  It  is  dillant  about  40  miles  S.E.  from  Goa. 
N.  lat.  1 3°  E.  long.  740  ioh 

CARY,  Lucius,  in  Biography , vifeount  Falkland,  was 
the  fon  of  Henry  vifeount  Falkland,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  ; and  born,  probably  at 
Burford  in  Oxfordfhire,  about  the  year  1610.  Being  re- 
moved at  an  early  period  to  Ireland,  he  received  part  of  his 
education  at  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  completed  it  at 
St.  John’s  college  in  Cambridge.  In  his  youth  he  was 
chargeable  with  Tome  irregularities ; but  before  lie  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  20  years,  he  came  into  poffeffion  of  a large 
and  independent  fortune,  that  had  defeended  to  him  in  con- 
ftquence  of  the  gift  of  a grandfather,  and  he  terminated  his 
career  of  diffipation  by  marrying  a young  lady  of  diffinguifhed 
accomplishments  but  fmall  fortune,  whom  he  paffionately 
loved.  In  forming  this  connexion  he  gave  great  offence  to 
his  father,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  amending  his  own 
circumftances  by  his  fon’s  marriage  ; and  though  he  made 
ample  conceffions,  and  even  offered  to  furrender  his  whole 
eftate  to  the  dilpofal  of  his  father,  and  to  depend  wholly  on 
his  kiudnefs  for  a fubliflence,  his  father  remained  unrelenting 


and  irreconcilable.  Diftreffed  by  this  circumftarice,  he  de- 
termined to  leave  England  ; and  accordingly  he  removed, 
with  his  wife,  to  Holland-,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  pur- 
chafe  fome  military  command;  but  failing  to  accomplish 
this  objedl,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  lived 
in  retirement  and  profecuted  his  ftudies,  with  uncommon 
affiduity  and  ardour,  maintaining  at  the  fame  time  an  inter- 
courfe  with  fome  of  the  bell  fcholars  of  that  age.  In  a very 
ffiort  time  he  is  faid  to  have  made  himfelf  perfeft  mailer  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  to  have  read  with  an  accurate  attention 
all  the  Greek  billorians.  Before  he  was  23  years  of  age, 
he  had  perufed  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  lathers ; he  alfo 
made  himfelf  acquainted  with  all  books,  which  he  procured 
at  a great  expence  from  different  countries;  he  likewife 
diligently  lludied  ecclefiailical  and  theological  controversies  ; 
and  his  memory  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  retentive,  that  he  re- 
membered, on  all  occafions,  whatfoever  he  read.  In  fome  of 
his  poetical  attempts  he  was  fo  fuccei'sful  as  to  have  gained 
the  efteem  and  admiration  of  the  moil  eminent  poets  of  his 
time.  About  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  in  1633,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefty’s  privy  cham- 
ber ; but  he  lliil  indulged  his  paffion  for  a rural  and  lludious 
life,  and  frequently  retired  to  his  feat  near  Burford,  which  by 
the  vifits  of  literary  men  from  the  neighbouring  univerfity  was 
a kind  of  academy.  Here  Chillingworth  wrote  his  admir- 
able work  againll  popery,  deriving  affiltance  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  it  from  the  fuggellions  of  his  lordlhip.  In  this  re- 
treat various  queltions  of  literature,  morals,  and  theology 
were  freely  difeuffed  ; and  here  lord  Falkland  himfelf, 
whillt  he  was  entitled  to  pre-eminence  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  literature,  blended  with  it  that  modelly  and  candour, 
and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  which  commanded  the  admiration 
and  etleem  of  his  learned  vifitants,  no  lefs  than  his  dillin- 
guilhed  abilities  and  attainments.  His  habits,  however, 
were  not  formed  in  this  literary  retreat  for  thofe  public 
feenes  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged.  In  1639  lord  Falk- 
land joined  the  expedition  againil  the  Scots;  and  in  1640 
he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  for  New- 
port in  the  I lie  of  Wight  ; his  peerage,  being  Scotch,  not 
entitling  him  to  a feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  By  his  at- 
tendance on  the  debates  of  the  houfe,  he  acquired  a high  de- 
gree of  veneration  for  the  authority  of  parliament ; and  he 
was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eflablifhed  laws  and  rules,  that  he 
thought  no  mifehief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumption  of 
minillers  of  Hate  in  breaking  pofitive  rules  for  reafons  qf 
Hate.,  or  of  judges  in  tranfgreffing  known  laws,  upon  the 
plea  of  convenience  or  neceffity.  Accordingly  he  was  more 
ftvere  than  his  natural  gentlenefs  of  temper  allowed  in  other 
cafes,  againll  lord  Finch  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; and  he 
had  conceived  fuch  a diflike  to  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome 
other  bifhops,  that  be  concurred  in  the  firll  bill  for  depriving 
them  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Hence 
fome  perfons  were  led  erroneoufly  to  conclude  that  he  was 
no  friend  to  the  eflablifncd  government  of  the  church  ; 
whereas  on  fublequent  occafions,  when  he  began  to  fufpedt 
the  deiigns  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  he  oppofed  the  fame 
meafure  to  the  utmoil  of  his  power.  For  fome  time  he  con- 
tinued averfe  from  the  court,  and  manifeded  even  a morofe- 
nefs  to  courtiers  ; but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  a feat  in  the  privy-council,  and  the  office  of  fecretary 
of  Hate.  But  he  was  unfit  for  llations  of  this  kind,  as  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  bufintfs,  and  aa 
he  was  actuated  by  ferupies  which  impeded  the  profecution 
of  it.  He  would  not  agree  either  to  the  employment  of 
fpies,  or  to  the  opening  of  fufpedled  letters.  When  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  came  to  a crifis, 
lord  Falkland  took  a decided,  firm,  and  active  part  with  his 
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mader  ; and  attended  him,  with  confiderable  danger  to  him- 
felf, at  Edge-hill  fight,  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Glou- 
cefter.  During  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  a circumflance  oc- 
curred which  we  fhall  here  recite.  When  his  majefty  vifited 
the  library,  he  was  fhewn,  among  other  books,  a Virgil 
elegantly  printed  and  bound  ; and  lord  Falkland,  defirous  of 
amufing  him,  befought  him  to  try  his  fortune  by  that  mode 
of  divination  which  was  called  Sorter  VirgUiana.  When  the 
king  opened  the  book,  the  paffage  which  prefented  itfelf  was 
part  of  Dido’s  imprecation  againft  ./Eneas  (1.  iv.  v.  615,  &c.), 
thus  tranllated  by  Dryden  : 

“ Opprefs’d  with  numbers  in  th’  unequal  field, 

His  men  difcourag’d,  and  himfelf  expell'd, 

Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 

Torn  from  his  fubjeifts,  and  his  fon’s  embrace,  See.” 
The  king’s  mind  teemed  to  be  impreffed  by  this  accident ; 
and,  therefore,  lord  Falkland,  hoping  for  a more  favourable 
occurrence,  determined  to  try  his  own  fortune  in  the  fame 
way  ; but  the  paffage  which  chance  prefented  him  was  more 
fuited  to  his  own  deftiny  than  the  other  had  been  to  the 
king’s.  It  was  the  following  exclamation  of  Evander  upon 
the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas  (iEneid,  lib.  xi.  v.  152, 
<fcc.),  thus  rendered  by  Dryden: 

i(  O Pallas ! thou  haft  fail’d  thy  plighted  word, 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword  : 

I warn’d  thee.,  but  in  vain ; for  well  I knew. 

What  perils  -youthful  ardour  would  purfue  ; 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 

Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war  ! 

O curft  effay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom, 

Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come.” 

When  lord  Falkland  perceived  the  calamities  that  were 
impending  over  his  country,  his  fpirits  funk  ; he  loft  the 
gaiety  and  fociablenefi  of  his  temper,  became  negligent  of 
bis  drefs  and  appearance,  rtferved  and  morofe,  and  indicat- 
ed a mind  diffatisfied  with  itielfandthe  world.  While  fitting 
among  his  friends  he  would  frequently,  after  long  filcnce 
and  deep  fighs,  with  a thrill  voice  repeat  the  words  “peace,” 
“ peace,”  and  declare  himfelf  incapable  of  living  in  fitch  a 
(late  of  perpetual  grief  and  anxiety.  The  clofing  feene 
proves  almoti  a determination  to  throw  away  that  life  which 
was  become  a burden.  Although  poffeffing  no  military  com- 
mand, he  refolved  to  be  prefent  at  the  firft  battle  of  New- 
bury, fought  September  20th,  1643  ; and  in  the  morning 
called  for  clean  linen,  that  if  he  were  (lain  his  body  might 
appear  with  decorum.  Having  put  himfelf  in  the  firft  rank 
of  lord  Byron’s  regiment,  he  received  a rmifket  (hot  in  his 
belly,  and  fell  from  his  horfe.  His  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  day.  Such  was  the  fate  of  lord  Falkland,  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age  ; generally  efteemed  as  the  mod 
virtuous  public  charafter,  in  a period  fertile  of  virtue.  His 
praifes  have  been  refounded  by  poets,  hiftorians,  and  moral- 
ids,  and  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  Englifh  literature. 
His  fame  perhaps  owes  moil  to  his  intimate  friend  lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  has  drawn  an  elaborate  character  of  him,  and 
in  fome  refpedts  makes  him  the  moral  hero  of  his  hiftory. 
Lord  Falkland  left  behind  him  fome  poems,  and  various 
fpeeches  and  pamphlets  on  political  and  theological  topics. 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cary,  Robfrt,  a learned  chronologer,  was  born  at 
Cochinton,  in  Devonfhire,  about  the  year  1615.  He  fi- 
nifhed  his  education  at  Oxford,  whither  he  went  in  1631, 
and  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  created  doftor  of 
laws  in  1644.  He  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  and  on  his 
return  was  prefented  with  the  reftory  of  Portlemouth,  near 
Kingfbridge,  in  Devonfhire.  During  the  troubles  he 
joined  the  Prefbyterian  party,  but  upon  the  reftoration  of 


Charles  II,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  congratulated  him  on 
his  return,  and  was  foon  after  preferred  to  the  arch  dea- 
conry  of  Exeter.  But  after  about  two  years  he  was  ejefted, 
in  1664,  and  retired  to  bis  redfory,  where  he  paffed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  with  reputation,  and  died  in  September 
16SS.  He  publifhed  bis  “ Palselogia  Chronica,  or  a chro- 
nological Account  of  ancient  Times,  in  three  parts,  1.  Di- 
dafiical,  2.  Apodeicfical,  3.  Canonical,”  Lond.  1677,  fol. 
Of  this  book  we  have  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Trarif* 
aftions,  N°  cxxxii.  p.  808.  He  was,  in  his  younger  years, 
fkilltd  in  poetry,  both  Latin  and  Englifh  ; but  his  otilr 
publication  of  this  kind  was  thofe  hymns  of  our  church 
which  are  appointed  to  be  read  after  the  leffons,  together 
with  the  creed*  &c.  They  were  translated  by  him  into 
Latin  verfe.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cary,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a fmall  river  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  which  uniting  with  fome  other 
mountain  dreams  falls  into  the  North  Channel,  at  Baliy- 
caftle. 

Cary,  the  northern  barony  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, oppofite  to  the  Ifland  of  Rachlin,  and  remarkable  for 
the  Bafaltic  region,  of  which  the  Giant’s  Caufevvay  is  a part. 
It  was  anciently  called  the  Route,  or  Root,  and  was  taken 
pofleflion  of  by  the  clan  of  M‘Donalds  from  the  Hebrides, 
fome  time  previous  to  what  has  been  called  the  plantation  of 
Ulfcr,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  barony  received  its 
prefent  name  from  a caftle  now  in  ruins.  Some  old  maps 
have  alfo  a cape  marked  Cas-Cary,  which  mult  be  what  is 
now  called  Tor-point.  Hamilton’s  Antrim. 

Cary  Bay,  a large  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Cornwall, 
round  the  point  of  the  Deadman  to  the  weftward,  and  ex- 
tending almoft  to  the  eaftern  point  of  the  entrance  into  Fal- 
mouth haven. 

CARYA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Laconia,  the  capital  of  which  was  of  the  fame 
name.  Vitruvius  mentions  the  deftrudtion  of  this  city,  be- 
caufe  it  united  with  the  Perfians,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
Greeks.  The  male  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  fword,  and 
its  females  were  made  captives.  Paufanias  fays,  (Lacon. 
1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  230.)  that  it  had  a temple  of  Diana  Caryatis, 
and  a ftatue  of  that  goddefs  in  the  open  air.  It  was  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  CEnus,  a little  to  the  weft  of 
Glympes.  See  Caryates  and  Caryatides. 

Carya.  See  Caria. 

CARYANDA,  an  ifland  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coaft  of  Caria.  Pliny. — Alio,  a town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Caria.  Steph.  Bvz.  fays,  that  it  was  a fea- 
port,  near  Mindus  and  Cos.  Scylax,  who  was  of  this  city, 
fays,  that  Caryanda  was  an  ifland,  town,  and  port.  It  has 
fince  been  called  Caracoion. 

CARYATES,  in  Antiquity,  a feflival  in  honour  of  Di- 
ana, furnamed  Caryatis,  held  at  Caryum,  or  Carya,  a city 
of  Laconia.  The  chief  ceremony  was  a certain  dance,  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  performed 
by  the  virgins  of  the  place. 

During  Xerxes’s  invafion,  the  Laconians  not  daring  to 
appear  and  celebrate  the  euftomary  folemnity,  to  prevent  in- 
curring the  anger  of  the  goddefs  by  fuch  an  internnflion,  the 
neighbouring  fivains  are  faid  to  have  affembled  and  lung  paf- 
torals,  or  bucolifmi,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
bucolic  poetry. 

CARYATIDES,  in  ArchiteSure.  Bcfides  columns  and 
pillars,  ftatues  of  various  kinds  have  been  employed  bv  ar- 
chitedfs  for  the  fame  purpofes.  Female  figures  of  this  nature 
clothed  in  long  garaients  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Carya- 
tides, the  reafon  of  which  is  thus  explained  by  Vitruvius, 
lib.  i The  inhabitaats  of  Carya,  a city  of  the  Peloponne- 
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fas,  having  joined  with  the  Perfians  againft  the  Grecian 
ftates,  and  the  Greeks  having  terminated  the  war  by  a glo- 
rious victory,  with  one  confent  commenced  hoftilities 
againft  the  Caryates.  They  took  the  city,  deftroyed  it, 
put  all  the  males  to  the  fword,  and  carried  the  females  into 
captivity  ; and  to  treat  them  with  ftill  greater  ignominy, 
forbad  them  to  diveft  themfelves  of  their  robes,  or  any  of 
their  ornaments,  that  fo  they  might  not  only  be  once  led  in 
triumph,  but  in  a manner  fuffer  the  fame  mortification  all 
their  lives  by  condantly  appearing  in  the  fame  drefs  as  on 
•the  triumphal  day.  And  further,  as  an  everlalling  tefti- 
mony  of  the  crime  of  the  Caryates,  the  architects  of  that 
time  employed  the  reprefentations  of  thefe  women  to  fup- 
port the  entablatures  of  their  public  buildings. 

Vitruvius  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  Lacedemonians, 
after  the  battle  of  Platea,  erefted  with  the  fpoils  and  plun- 
der the  Perfian  portico,  as  a trophy,  to  tranfmit  to  polle- 
lity  the  valour  and  honour  of  the  citizens  ; introducing 
therein  the  lcatues  of  the  captives,  adorned  with  habits  in 
the  barbarian  manner,  fiipporting  the  roof.  Thus,  with 
merited  infamy  they  punifhed  pride,  terrified  their  enemies 
with  the  idea  of  their  power,  and  the  citizens  beholding 
this  monument  of  their  courage,  were  infpirtd  with  a love  of 
glory,  and  became  more  animated  in  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berty. Hence  it  is,  that  many  introduce  Perfian  llatues 
fuftaining  the  entablature,  and  thus  make  an  excellent  vari- 
ety in  their  works. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  alfo  two  other  denomina- 
tions for  thefe  figures,  derived  from  their  afiion  of  carrying 
or  fiipporting,  Atlantes  and  Telamones.  Caryatides,  how- 
ever, has  become  by  modern  ufage  a generic  term  for  thefe 
flattie-columns,  and  we  lhall  accordingly  under  this  article 
take  a general  view  of  the  fuhjeft. 

From  the  hiflory  related  by  Vitruvius  we  might  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  were  the- inventors  of  this  order, 
if  it  may  be  fo  called  : they  were  not,  however,  the  firft, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  differeat  countries, 
without  communication  with  each  other,  the  love  of  alle- 
gory, religious  or  political  motives,  or  the  mere  caprice  of 
ornament,  may  have  transformed  columns  into  ftatues. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  this  manner  appears 
from  fome  remains,  from  the  teflimony  of  authors,  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  fculpture.  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium,  at  Thebes,  there  is  a portico  with  figures  en- 
gaged in  the  pilafters  fupporting  the  entablature  : thefe  fta- 
tues have  the  lituus  in  one  hand  and  the  flagellum  or  fcourge 
in  the  other,  as  commonly  feen  in  the  ftatues  of  Oliris. 
Among  the  figures  given  by  Denon  there  is  a curious  kind 
of  frieze  compoftd  ol  truncated  human  figures,  which,  with 
their  heads  and  one  elbow  lifted  up,  fupport  the  cornice. 
Diodorus  Siculus  in  deferibing  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymandnas, 
gives  an  account  of  a perillyle  four  hundred  feet  fquare, 
which  inllead  of  pillars  was  adorned  with  animals,  each  of  a 
fingle  ftone,  and  four  and  twenty  feet  high,  executed  after 
the  ancient  manner,  and  it  was  covered  with  ftones  twelve 
feet  long,  the  ceiling  being  painted  azure,  and  ornamented 
with  fears.  We  are  not  informed  what  kind  of  animals  thefe 
were,  or  what  was  their  attitude ; perhaps  they  were 
fphinxes,  which  inftead  ot  being  in  the  ulual  crouched  pof- 
ture  of  thofe  commonly  feen,  which  were  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple?,  were  in  a fitting  attitude  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Athenian  lions  preierved  at  Venice.  At  leaf); 
this  feems  the  only  poiition  in  which  fimilar  fupports  could 
be  placed  to  have  the  required  height  and  neceffary  folidity. 
The  fame  hiftorian  relates  that  Pfammeticus  eredled  a peri- 
ftyle  at  Memphis,  to  which  coloffal  ftatues  of  eighteen  feet 
Irigh  ferved  for  pillars. 


TIDES. 

Sculpture  appears  to  have  been  in  Egypt  entirely  fubor- 
dinate  and  fubfervient  to  archite&ure,  an  art  which  had  no 
motive  but  religion,  no  objeft  but  the  decoration  of  its  edi- 
fices ; whether  it  led  up  to  the  temple  gate  the  long  avenue 
of  fphinxes,  emblems  of  the  myftery  which  overfhadowed  its 
walls  or  feated  in  fublirne  tranquillity,  the  coloffal  effigies 
of  its  gods  ; or  inferibed  in  countlefs  hieroglyphics  its  fecrct 
doctrines  and  exclufive  knowledge. 

When  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  ftatues  and 
the  timidity  of  the  artifts  who  never  feparated  the  legs,  and 
generally  attached  the  figure  behind  to  a fquare  flab  or  pilaf- 
ter  referved  out  of  the  block,  we  {hall  not  be  furprifed  that 
independently  of  any  religious  motives  which  might  lead  to 
the  ufe  of  Caryatides,  the  idea  fhould  originate  of  employing 
for  the  fupport  of  buildings  ftatues  which  did  not  yield  in 
real  folidity  and  apparent  ftrength  to  any  fpecies  of  columns. 
If  alfo  we  confider  the  ftyle  of  iculpture,  its  rigid  fymmeti'y 
of  attitude  and  motionlefs  inflexibility  of  appearance,  we 
muft  allow  that  no  ftatues  were  better  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  columns,  and  no  where  were  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  againft  the  ufe  of  Caryatides  lefs  founded. 
Accordingly,  it  feems  probable  that  no  where  was  this  cuf- 
tom  more  prevalent  than  in  Egypt. 

We  may  perhaps  form  the  bell;  idea  of  the  Egyptian  Ca- 
ryatides from  thofe  which  at  prefent  fupport  the  entablature 
of  the  great  door  of  the  Mufeum  Vaticanum.  Thefe  fta- 
tues were  found  in  the  villa  of  Adrian,  and  were  probably 
among  thofe  which  that  emperor,  fo  defirous  of  imitating 
Egyptian  cuftoms,  caufed  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  which  exifted  in  Egypt.  They  are  eleven  feet  in 
height,  including  the  plinth.  The  capitals  which  rife  above 
their  heads  are  of  the  bell  (hape  fo  commonly  obferved  in 
the  Egyptian  remains.  The  appearance  of  thefe  Caryatides 
is  Angularly  grand,  in  fpite  of  all  the  incongruities  of  their 
fituation  and  of  the  details  of  the  archite&ure  which  accom- 
panies them. 

The  Hindoo  excavations  in  the  mountains  of  Ellora  near 
Aurungabad  in  the  Decan  ; works  of  whofe  origin  hiflory 
has  preferved  no  memorial,  but  whofe  ftupendous  execution 
ranks  them  among  the  wonders  of  human  labour,  may  be 
cited  among  the  inftances  of  the  ufe  of  Caryatides.  In  one 
of  thefe  the  Kailafa,  or  paradife  of  the  gods,  a monument 
which  prefents  the  appearance  of  a vaft  and  elaborate  build- 
ing, Handing  in  a conliderable  area,  the  whole  of  which  is 
excavated  in  the  granite  rock  ; the  bafement  of  this  aftonifh- 
ing  edifice  is  fculptured  with  the  figures  of  elephants  and 
lions,  giving  the  whole  mighty  mafs  the  appearance  of 
mobility  by  thefe  powerful  animals.  The  excavated 
rocks  cf  Mauveliporam  offer  Angular  pillars,  each  being 
compofed  of  the  figure  of  a lion  fitting  on  a double  plinth, 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  fhaft,  which  rifing  odagonal- 
ly  and  tapering,  terminates  in  a capital  confifting  of  three 
horfemen,  which  fupport  the  entablature.  In  one  of  the 
excavated  temples  on  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  there  are  capi- 
tals well  executed,  and  compofed  chiefly  of  elephants,  to 
which,  in  fome  inftances,  are  added  horfes  and  human  fi- 
gures. In  Jaganatha  Sabha,  another  of  the  excavations  of 
Ellora,  the  pillars  reft  upon  elephants.  Daniell’s  Antiqui- 
ties of  India  and  Hindoo  excavations. 

The  defeription  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  preferves  fome 
traces  of  this  cuftom.  Hiram’6  molten  fea  was  fupported 
by  twelve  bulls,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  oracle  he  placed  al- 
ternate cherubim  and  palm  trees,  fupporting  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  probably  the  ceiling. 

In  the  ruins  of  Ferfepolis  alfo,  there  remain  fome  capi- 
tals confifting  of  horfes  and  camels.  And  in  geographi- 
cal, though  not  in  chronological  order,  we  may  mention  fome 
j inftances 
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Jnftances  at  Palmyra.  The’  coloffal  cornice  of  the  great 
temple  has  modillions  in  the  form  of  bulls  and  lions,  flip- 
porting  the  corona,  and  in  more  than  one  example  ftatues 
of  genii  are  ufed  to  fuftain  a kind  of  projecting  balcony  in 
the  lingular  tower-fhaped  maufoleums  which  are  found 
there. 

Though  however  the  idea  of  employing  Caryatic  figures 
is  not  original  to  Greece,  the  molt  complete  and  interelling 
example  of  this  practice  is  among  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
at  Athens.  “ To  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  are  the  remains 
of  three  contiguous  temples.  That  towards  the  eaft  was 
called  the  EreCtheum  fto  the  we  ft  ward  of  this,  but  under  the 
fame  roof,  was  the  temple  of  Minerva,  with  the  title  polias, 
as  prote&refs  of  the  city  ; adjoining  to  this,  but  under  the 
fame  roof,  is  the  Pandrofium,  fo  named  becaufe  it  was  de- 
dicated to  the  nymph  Paudrofus,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops.”  This  is  an  open  portico,  compofed  of  fix  Ca- 
ryatides, four  being  placed  in  front  and  two  in  the  fides  ; 
five  of  the  llatues  remain  to  the  prefent  time.  Within  the 
Pandrofium  was  the  olive  tree,  faid  to  have  been  produced 
by  Minerva  in  her  conteft  with  Neptune  for  the  patronage 
of  the  city  ; it  was  called  pankyphos,  incurvated,  from  its 
branches  having  bent  downwards  after  it  had  grown  up  to 
the  roof ; and  under  the  tree  flood  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Her- 
ceus.  (Stuart’s  Athens.)  Thefe  Caryatides  agree  perfectly 
with  the  defeription  of  Vitruvius  : they  are  defigmd  in  a 
grand  and  broad  ftyle,  their  drapery  is  ample  and  flawing, 
their  hair  arranged  with  art.  The  height  of  the  figures  is 
feven  feet  nine  inches,  including  the  capital  and  plinth  : 
their  attitudes  are  fimple  and  fymmetrical  ; their  air  ferene 
and  tranquil.  The  ftatues  are  placed  upon  a continued  pe- 
deftal,  but  with  feparate  plinths  to  each.  Above  the  head 
rifes  a capital,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, and  upon  the  capitals  is  p'aced  an  entablature,  very 
nearly  three  feet  high,  but  conlilting  only  of  architrave  and 
cornice,  the  frieze  being  fuppreffed.  The  cornice  is  denti- 
lated  and  the  mouldings  enriched  ; the  upper  facia  of  the 
architrave  is  Angularly  ornamented  with  little  rounds  dif- 
pofed  at  equal  diftances.  It  is  pot  eafy  to  account  for  the 
Angularities  of  the  entablature  and  its  extraordinary  height 
compared  to  the  figures ; probably  a Caryatic  portico  was 
not  confidered  as  fubjedt  to  any  of  the  common  rules  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  reader  will  find  an  elevation  of  this  monu- 
ment in  Plate  XIX.  of  Architecture. 

The  Caryatides  of  the  Villa  Albani  are  another  beautiful 
example  ; they  are  female  ftatues  clothed  in  long  garments, 
the  arms  and  necks  ornamented  with  bracelets  and  necklaces, 
the  head-dreffes  carefully  arranged.  A Greek  infeription 
on  one  of  them  informs  us,  that  they  were  the  work  of  two 
Athenian  fculptors,  Crito  and  Nicolaus.  Winckelmann 
is  of  opinion  that  thefe  artifts  arrived  at  Rome  about  the 
time  of  Julius  Csefar  ; but  whether  thefe  figures  were  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  or  tranfported  there  by  fome  Roman  plun  - 
derer, cannot  be  known.  It  feems  probable,  from  a certain 
want  of  fymmetry  in  their  attitude  and  ornaments,  that 
they  are  only  part  of  a larger  number  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  arranged  contiguoufly.  One  of  them  has 
the  head  enveloped  in  a veil,  which  afeends  to  the  top  of 
the  capital.  The  capital  of  another  is  plain  and  without 
ornament,  the  others  are  decorated  with  as  much  elegance 
as  richnefs. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Rome  there  are  various  frag- 
ments of  ftatues,  which,  from  their  attitudes  and  the  capi- 
tals on  their  heads,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as 
fupports  to  the  entablatures  of  buildings.  It  appears,  that 
the  infide  of  the  Pantheon  was  ornamented  in  this  manner 


by  Diogenes  the  Athenian  ; they  were  probably  executed 
in  baflo-relievo,  and . employed  in  the  Attic  over  the  co- 
lumns. 

In  the  tomb  of  the  freed-man  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  on  the 
Appian  way,  there  is  an  example  of  Caryatidt's  of  both  fexes. 
They  are  in  baffo-relievo,  and  decorate  rather  than  fupport 
the  different  ftories  of  the  columbarium.  The  firft  order 
confiils  of  female  figures  draped,  who,  with  extended  arms, 
fupport  a great  veil  which  entirely  furrounds  them.  They 
have  no  capitals  ; but  their  feet  are  mounted  on  fmall  plinths. 
The  Caryatides  in  the  upper  ftory  are  of  a particular  kind, 
and  of  an  invention  fufficiently  capricious.  They  are  naked 
figures,  whole  heads,  furmounted  with  capitals,  fupport  the 
cornice,  and  in  their  hands  each  holds  a column  perpendicu- 
larly, which  fupports  nothing.  This  fancy  feems  tohave  given 
rife  to  one  (till  more  whimfical,  which  has  been  executed  by 
Daniel  de  Volter  ra,  in  his  chapel  of  La  Trinita  del  Monte, 
where  there  are  figures  fupporting  in  one  hand  a capital,  and 
in  the  other  the  column  adapted  to  it. 

Thefe  freaks  of  imagination,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  are  only  tolerable  in  the  arabefque,  where  may  be 
found  an  ample  coileCtion  of  figures,  which  the  caprice  of 
decoration  has  adapted  to  the  office  of  Caryatides. 

It  would  be  generalizing  too  far  to  include,  among  the 
fnbjeCts  of  this  article,  the  compofitions  of  winged  genii, 
terms,  griffins,  and  fo  many  other  fantaftic  animals  which 
adorn  and  (upport  altars,  tripods,  vafes,  and  other  antique 
utenfils.  Thefe  objeCts,  though  confined  by  the  realities  of 
execution  and  the  convenience  of  ufe  to  more  connection 
and  probability  than  the  dreams  of  arabefque,  are  not  amen- 
able to  the  grave  laws  of  architecture.  It  is  on  account  of 
not  having  perceived  the  limits  of  imagination  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent walks  of  arts  that  the  Caryatides,  which  were  originally 
a licence  in  architecture,  have  become,  under  the  chifel  of 
the  moderns,  abufts  intolerable  and  unworthy  of  indulgence 
from  the  leaft  fcrupulous  reafon. 

This  cenfure  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  the  earlieft  re- 
vivers of  this  ftyle  of  decoration  ; and  we  muft  do  the 
juftice  to  that  dillinguifhed  artift  Jean  Goujon,  to  allow, 
that  in  the  beautiful  Caryatides  which  fupport  the  tribune  of 
the  former  falie  des  gardes' of  the  Louvre,  he  has  conceived 
an  idea  juft,  grand,  and  iuperior  to  every  other  modern  in- 
ftance.  This  monument  confifts  of  four  female  figures, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  elegantly  draped,  with  capitals  on  their 
heads,  and  Handing  on  circular  pedeftals ; which  fupport  an 
entablature  of  the  Ionic  order,  richly  ornamented,  one  quar- 
ter of  the  height  of  the  ftatues  and  pedcftal.  What  is  re- 
markable, the  artift  has  reprefented  the  arms  of  the  figures 
as  truncated  a little  below  the  flioulder.  It  is-  certain,  that 
this  Alliance  bears  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  Caryatic 
portico  at  Athens,  by  the  general  idea  of  a gallery  project- 
ing from  a larger  mafs  of  building,  by  the  number  of  figures 
being  in  both  cafes  four  in  front,  their  fymmetrical  arrange- 
ment, and  particularly  by  the  arms,  which  may  be  thought 
to  be  truncated  in  imitation  of  thofe  which  time  has  muti- 
lated. We  cannot  fay,  however,,  whether  or  not  Jean 
Goujon  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  Caryatides ; 
if  not,  the  merit  of  the  invention  and  compciition  does 
the  greateft  honour  to  his  genius  ; and  even  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  them,  fuch  an  imitation  fhews  confummate 
tafte  and  judgmate,  while  the  details  remain  intirely  his 
own. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a fubjeCt  of  approbation  in  any  other 
modern  Alliance  of  Caryatic  figures.  Thole  of  the  celebrated 
Loggia  de  Lanzi,  by  Orcagna  at  Florence,  and  a multitude 
of  other  Atlantes  in  that  town  and  elfewhere,  which  are 
feen  bending  under-  the  weight  of  an  architecture  which 
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crufhes  them,  are  but  capricious  inventions,  where  the  fculp- 
tors  have  rather  confidered  their  art  than  its  harmony  with 
the  architecture. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fine 
arts  after  their  revival  in  Italy,  knows  how  much  the  llyle 
of  fculpture  and  architecture  was  influenced  by  that  of 
painting.  Painting  was  the  favourite  art,  that  which  produced 
moll  genius,  and  was  often  exercifed  in  common  with  the 
other  arts  by  the  fame  perfon.  But  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  fhow,  were  this  the  proper  place,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  painting  are  very  frequently  in  contradiftion  to  thofe 
of  fculpture,  and  ftill  more  of  architecture.  Hence,  arofe  a 
mod  abundant  crop  of  abufes,  from  which  the  immediate 
proximity  of  antique  examples  could  not  preferve  the  build- 
ing art,  when  the  painters  of  decorations  became  its  arbiters, 
and  fictitious  architecture  its  model.  Among  thefe  mult 
be  reckoned  the  Caryatic  figures,  which  became  the  common 
ornaments  of  ceilings  and  vaults  under  the  Carraci,  Dome- 
nichino,  Lanfranco,  and  many  inferior  artifts  and  imitators. 
The  compofition  of  thefe  had  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice 
of  the  painter,  who  regarded  them  as  a kind  of  academy 
figure,  fufceptible  of  all  the  extravagancies  of  attitude  and 
all  the  oftentation  of  anatomy. 

We  now  come  to  the  theoretical  and  critical  portion  of 
this  article  ; and,  in  the  firll  place,  it  merits  coniideration, 
whether  the  employment  of  Caryatides  is  not  radically 
faulty  as  violating  nature  and  the  effential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, It  may  be  urged  as  an  obvious  impropriety  to  make 
the  figures  of  men  and  women  fupport  the  enormous  load  of 
the  entablatures  and  coverings  of  buildings.  The  fight  and 
imagination  feem  to  be  equally  offended  by  the  neceffity  of 
admitting  the  reprefentation  of  circumllances  of  which  the 
reality  cannot  for  an  inftant  be  fuppofed  poffible. 

If  the  example  and  authority  of  perhaps  all  nations  who 
have  been  diilinguifhed  in  architecture  were  confidered  fuf- 
ficient,  thefe  objections  would  be  anfwered  by  the  preceding 
article  : but  as  this  cultom  might  have  no  other  than  reli- 
gious and  political  motives,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  tafte  and 
rational  criticifm  might  be  at  variance  with  fuch  inflitutions, 
and  agree  to  banifh  from  modern  works  a praCtice  which, 
having  no  longer  any  connection  with  thefe  motives,  or  any 
other  objeCt  than  the  gratification  of  the  fight,  offends  gra- 
tuitoufly  the  principles  or  the  appearance  of  folidity.  We 
do  not  doubt,  however,  that  Caryatides  may  be  defended  on 
the  following  confiderations. 

Sculpture,  though  it  realizes  in  its  imitations  the  external 
forms  of  objeCts,  departs  fo  widely  from  them  in  colour  and 
texture,  that  no  art  is  lefs  capable  of  producing  lllufion  : the 
fight  is  more  affeCted  by  colour  than  figure.  Zeuxis  might 
deceive  the  birds  with  his  bunch  of  grapts,  and  his  compe- 
titor him  with  the  curtain  ; but  certainly  a llatue  was  never 
taken  for  a man.  Accordingly,  every  production  of  fculp- 
ture may  be  confidered  both  with  regard  to  the  objeCt  imi- 
tated, and  the  matter  of  which  that  imitation  is  compofed. 
With  regard  to  the  firft,  nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  ab- 
furd  than  to  caufe  a man  to  perform  the  impoffible  funCtion 
of  a column  ; but  with  regard  to  'he  fecond,  nothing  is  lefs 
unreafonable  and  more  poffible  than  to  give  that  office  to  a 
flattie,  whofe  folidity  is  equal,  and  material  the  fame.  Why  not 
fupport  a ftone  entablature  with  a llatue  equally  of  flone. 
When  therefore  figures  are  employed  as  Caryatides,  it  mull 
be  underftood,  that  thefe  figures  are  not  the  living  and  ani- 
mated expreffion,  but  the  material  and  motionlefs  image  of 
the  objeCt  reprefented.  On  this  occafion  a kind  of  counter- 
itlulion  is  required  of  the  fpeCtator  ; and  it  is  neceffary  that, 
overlooking  every  thing  of  deception,  which  might  lead  him 
to  forget  the  material,  he  ffiould  flop  at  the  firll  itnpreffion 
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of  the  fenfes,  and  inflead  of  yielding  flefli,  fee  only  inflexible 
marble  and  bronze.  This  is  not  a difficult  effort  but  the 
natural  impreffion,  when  the  fculpture  in  harmony  with  the 
architecture  does  not  pretend  to  too  much  motion,  aCtion, 
and  life.  Nobody,  in  feeing  the  Egyptian  ftatues,  can  fay, 
that  nature  and  probability  could  be  violated  by  fuch  alle- 
gorical fupports. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  defender  of  Kailafa  obferves, 
that  the  bafement,  fculptured  with  elephants  and  lions,  gives 
the  whole  mafs  the  appearance  of  mobility  on  thefe  mighty 
animals  ; he  reports  a fevere  cenfure,  for  this  is  exaftly  the 
air  that  a great  edifice  ought  not  to  have. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  cannot  be  denied  as  a 
general  propofition,  that  Caryatides  are  admiffible  in  the 
moll  regular  and  confident  arehiteClure.  Reafon  demands 
real,  and  talle  apparent,  folidity  in  fupports  ; now  the  firll 
exills  inconteftibly  in  the  material  of  which  thefe  figures  are 
formed,  and  the  fecond  may  be  preferved  with  attention  to 
the  rules  of  propriety,  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  objeCls, 
and  which  we  lhall  proceed  to  difeufs. 

Conlidering  the  preceding  obfervations,  good  fade  will 
include  in  a general  cenfure,  all  the  figures  fo  commonly 
feen  bending  under  the  maffes  which  overwhelm  them,  thofe 
fymbols  of  (Every  whofe  laborious  attitudes  affeft  the  fpec- 
tator  with  ideas  of  oppreffion  and  mifery.  The  more  the 
fculptor  difplays  of  anatomy,  the  more  forcibly  he  expreffes 
the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  ; in  ffiort,  the  more  he  gives 
of  truth,  in  the  aCtion  and  movement,  the  more  he  will  incur 
of  blame  from  found  criticifm.  His  figures  appear  weaker 
as  they  make  the  more  effort  ; and  though  good  ftatues, 
they  will  be  bad  Caryatides. 

Let  the  figures  intended  for  this  purpofe,  broad  and 
grand  in  their  proportions,  approaching  the  coloffal  in  di- 
menfions,  fimple  and  upright  in  attitude,  fevere  in  expreffion, 
prefent  to  the  fpeClator  an  immoveable  tranquillity  in  their 
appearance.  Let  fymmetry  prevail  in  their  poiition  and 
acceffaries.  Let  the  apparent  weaknefs  of  the  neck  be  cor- 
rected by  treffes  of  hair  defeending  on  their  ffioulders,  and 
the  drapery,  agreeably  defining  the  forms  of  the  limbs,  but 
tending  to  perpendicular  folds,  llrengthen  the  figure  below, 
and  give  folidity  to  the  whole.  Thus  we  have  almoft  de- 
feribed  the  Caryatides  of  Athens,  or  of  Jean  Goujon.  This 
artift,  a fculptor  and  archited,  had  fo  well  conceived  the 
rules  of  tafte  proper  to  the  fpecics  of  fculpture  in  queftion, 
that  to  take  away  all  pretence  of  illufion,  he  has  repiefented 
the  figures,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  without  arms, 
and  under  the  appearance  of  mutilated  effigies.  However, 
without  carrying  our  fcruples  fo  far  on  this  point  as  Jean 
Goujon,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  imitate  him  in  the  general 
character  of  gravity  and  aufterity  which  he  has  imprinted 
on  this  performance. 

It  feems  neceffary  to  give  capitals  to  Caryatic  figures  to 
prevent  the  difagreeable  fenfation  produced  by  the  architrave 
reiling  immediately  on  the  head,  and  to  avoid  the  abrupt 
contaCt  of  the  forms  of  fculpture  and  architecture  by  an  in- 
termediate object  partaking  of  both.  The  capitals  in  an- 
tique examples  fometimes  approach  the  Doric  form,  as  in 
the  Athenian  Caryatides,  and  fometimes  the  Corinthian 
bell-fliape,  as  in  thofe  of  the  Villa  Albani.  The  firll  is  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  the  ffiape  of  the  head,  the  other  has 
more  lightnefs  and  elegance.  It  is  proper  in  thefe  things 
to  keep  a medium  between  the  rigour  of  architecture  and 
the  caprices  of  mere  ornament.  Some  antique  capitals  have 
been  found  imitating  a balket,  but  thefe  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

Caryatides  as  ftatues  require  to  be  raifed  on  pedeftals. 
In  the  Athenian  inftance  a continued  flylobata  anfwers  this 
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purpofe.  Jean  Goujon  has  ufed  infulated  pedeftals,  which 
are  circular,  apparently  to  give  more  the  air  of  a column  to 
the  whole. 

The  Pandrofium  at  Athens,  though  only  one  example, 
is  of  the  higheft  importance  as  being  complete  in  itfelf,  giv- 
ing not  only  the  belt  model  of  the  figures  proper  for  the 
purpofe,  with  their  appropriate  pedeftal  and  entablature, 
but  alfo  the  relative  proportion  of  fuch  a portico  to  the  ad- 
joining building,  and  of  Caryatides  to  columns.  The  en- 
tablature, as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  very  remarkable 
in  feveral  refpefts,  and  fir  ft,  in  height  compared  to  the  fi- 
gures being  2 feet  1 if  inches  to  7 feet  9 inches.  We  may 
perhaps  find  the  motive  of  this  extraordinary  weight  in  con- 
fi dering  that  a human  figure  amply  draped  as  thtfe  are,  pre- 
sents a larger  mafs  than  any  column.  However,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  proportion  of  the  entablature  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  produces  an  unpleafing  eiFedl.  In  the 
next  place,  the  frieze  is  fupprelfed,  a Angularity  which 
we  believe  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  antique  mo- 
nument of  the  fmalleft  credit,  neither  is  the  effedl  very 
good,  as  the  mafs  is  too  much  divided  into  equal  parts. 
On  the  whole,  though  it  would  be  abfurd  to  conclude  from 
a fingle  example,  that  the  ancients  had  adapted  anyone  par- 
ticular entablature  to  this  kind  of  order,  we  may  infer  from 
fuch  remarkable  deviations  that  thefe  objedls  are  not  to  be 
confidered  within  the  limits  of  regular  architediure,  but  are 
at  the  difcretion  of  the  defigner  within  the  limits  of  reafon 
and  tafte. 

The  proportion  of  Caryatides  to  columns  when  feen  to- 
gether, is  another  point  that  will  require  attention  in  exe- 
cution. That  the  firft  ftiould  be  lefs  is  evident,  but  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  what  dimenfions  will  in  all  cafes  have 
the  be  ft  relation.  The  figures  ought  to  appear  coloffal 
without  enfeebling  the  effect  of  the  columns.  The  propor- 
tion obferved  in  the  Athenian  example,  where  this  effedf  has 
been  very  happily  attained,  are,  7 feet  9 inches,  the  figures, 
jS  feet  inches,  the  columnswhich  are  the  neareft  in  contadl. 

The  proper  application  and  allegory  of  Caryatides  will 
come  next  under  consideration.  Chambray,  an  able  arid  elo- 
quent author,  whofe  opinions  always  merit  attention,  ob- 
ferves  in  the  “ Paralltle  de  l’Architedlure  antique  avec  la 
moderne,”  that  there  are  few  occafions  in  which  Caryatides 
can  be  employed  with  propriety,  though  the  generality  of 
modern  architefts  have  introduced  them  indifferently  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings.  For  not  only  in  the  palaces  of  princes, 
within  and  without,  but  in  private  lioufes,  and  in  churches 
even,  and  fepulchres,  every  place  is  filled  with  them  without 
any  regard  to  hiftory  or  decorum  ; and  often,  by  an  infup- 
portabie  abfurdity,  they  fubftitute  for  thefe  miferable  cap- 
tives the  venerable  figures  of  virtues,  mufes,  graces,  and  even 
angels,  where  they  ought  rather  to  enflave  and  confine  the 
vices. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  mull  obferve,  that  if  the  artift  be 
confined  ftridtly  to  the  origin  and  motive  attributed  to  this 
practice  by  Vitruvius,  he  can  never  employ  Caryatic  figures. 
The  memorial  of  an  outrageous  feverity  inflicted  on  tne  fair 
and  innocent,  is  unworthy  to  be  perpetuated.. 

The  Perfian  gallery  of  Sparta,  though  not  confident  with 
the  delicacy  of  modern  feelings,  was  a noble  trophy  of  va- 
lour and  patriotifm  worthy  of  the  occafion,  and  worthy  of  the 
people  ; but  the  people  were  Greeks,  and  the  occafions 
Thermopylae  and  Platea.  Such  deep  injuries,  and  fuch.  glo- 
rious revenge,  may  well  juftify  a triumph,  that  in  moderate 
war  would  be  barbarous  and  unmanly.  Thus  did  the  bone- 
heap  of  Muvten  record  and  infpiie  the  patriotic  valour  of  the 
Swifs.  But  the  modern  artift  is  called  upon  by  every  feel- 


ing of  propriety,  to  rejedl  thefe  emblems  of  vengeance* 
thefe  miferable  captives,  whofe  figures  only  excite  contempt 
towards  the  infulting  conqueror. 

Caryatic  figures  are  in  themfelves  more  pidturefque  and 
interefting  than  any  columns,  but  the  proper  employment 
oi  them  is  on  this  account  more  difficult.  They  have  too 
much  charafler  to  enter  indifferently  into  ordinary  works. 
Of  a ftatue  we  demand  an  explanation,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Caryatides  feems  to  render  it  proper  that  they 
(hould  be  the  reprefentations  of  allegorical  perfonifications 
rather  than  of  human  individuals.  A juft  and  confident 
allegory  is  then  the  firft  requifite  of  Caryatides  ; for  to 
reprefent  them  as  mere  ftatues,  without  any  meaning,  a« 
Jean  Goujon  has  done,  feems  both  an  impropriety  and  a 
poverty  of  invention  ; and  with  deference  to  M.  Chambray, 
we  can  conceive  fituations  where  the  figures  of  virtues, 
mufes,  and  angels,  would  be  both  beautiful  and  proper. 
Pococke,  Norden,  Denon.  Didt.  Meth.  Stuart,  Danicll. 
Chambray. 

CARYL,,  Joseph,  in  Biography , one  of  the  minifters 
ejedled  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  was  born  in  London  in 
1602,  educated  in  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
became  preacher  to  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was 
a member  of  the  afiembly  of  divines,  and  one  of  the  try- 
ers  for  approbation  of  minifters  ; and  in  all  the  ftations  he 
occupied  maintained  a refpedtable  character  for  learning, 
piety,  and  modefty.  By  order  of  parliament  he  attended 
the  king  at  Hulmby  houfe,  and  was  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  After  his 
ejedlment  in  1662,  he  lived  privately  in  London,  and 
preached  to  his  congregation  whenever  the  times  allowed. 
He  was  a moderate  “ Independent,”  and  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  learned  and  voluminous  “ Expofition  on 
the  book  of  Job.”  He  died  in  February,  1672-3,  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age.  Neal’s  Hift.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  IL 
p.  689.  4to. 

CARYLL,  John,  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic perfuafion,  was  fecretary  to  queen  Mary,  the  wife 
of  James  II.  ; and  having  (hared  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  matter,  was  rewarded  for  his  attachment,  firft  with 
knighthood,  and  afterwards  with  the  honorary  titles  of 
earl  Caryll  and  baron  Dartford.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  he  was  in  England,  and  recommended  to  Mr.  Pope 
the  fubjedi  of  the  “ Rape  of  the  Lock,”  who  at  its  pub- 
lication addreffed  it  to  him.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
plays,  viz.  “ the  Englifh  Princefs,  &c.”  1667,  4to.;  and 
“ Sir  Solomon,  or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb,”  1671,  4to.; 
and  in  1700,  he  publilhed  the  “ Pfalms  of  David,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Vulgate,”  i2mo.  He  was  living,  at  a very 
advanced  age,  in  1717;  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
afeertained. 

CARYOCAR,  in  Botany , Linn.  Mant.  247.  Schreb. 
Juff.  See  Perea. 

CARYOCATACTES,  in  Ornithology,  the  nut-cracker 
of  Englifti  writers,  is  fo  denominated  by  Gefner,  Wi  Hugh  by,, 
and  Ray,  whence  its  Linnasan  fpecific  name.  See  Coryus 
Caryocatactes. 

CARYOCOSTYNUM,  in  Pharmacy , a kind  of  purg- 
ing eledtary,  the  two  principal  ingredients  of  which,  that 
give  the  denomination  to  the  whole,  are  cloves,  and  cof- 
tus.  It  works  briflcly,  and  fetches  the  humours  from  the 
moil  remote  parts  ; whence,  and  by  reafon  of  its  warmth, 
it  is  preferibed  againft  rheumatic,  arthritic,  hydropic,  pa- 
ralytic, See.  diforders. 

CARYGLOBIS,  in  Botany , a genus  formed  by  Gsert- 
ner  for  the  feed  of  an  unknown  Eaft  Indian  plant,  re- 
markable 


markable  fov  its  fingular  ftru&ure,  having  within  it  a 
central  pillar  which  perforates  the  axis  of  the  embryo. 
It  is  faid  by  Bofc,  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Cocoloba. 

CARYONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  European  Sarmatia,  between  the  Alans  and 
Amaxobians.  M.  Peyffonel  dalles  them  among  thofe  who 
bore  the  name  of  Vandals. 

CARYOPHYLLASTER,  in  Botany.  Rumph.  amb. 
See  Dodon.ea  vifcofa. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  Tournefort,  clafs  6.  § 7.  gen. 
6.  La  Marck,  Flor.  Franc.  742.  and  Encyc.  fub  Benoite. 
See  Geum. 

Caryophyllata,  Dod.  Brur.f.  C.  vulgaris,  Bauh.  Pin. 
C.  urbana,  Scop.  See  Geum  urbanum. 

Caryophyllata,  virginiana,  Herm.  par.  See  Geum 
virgintannm. 

Caryophyllata  aquatica,  Bauh.  Pin.  C.  fepentriona- 
lium,  Lob.  C.  rivdis  Scop.  C.  nutans,  Crantz.  See  Geum 
rivale. 

Caryophyllata  alpina  h/tea,  et  minor,  Bauh.  Pin. 
Barrel.  C.  montana,  Scop.  See  Geum  montanum. 

Caryophyllata  alpina,  apii  fouis,  Bauh.  pin.  C.  al- 
pina tenuifolia,  Barrel.  See  Geum  reptans. 

Caryop-h yllata  alpina  quinquefolia,  Bauh.  pin.  See 
An  emone  narcifjiflora. 

C ARYOPHYLLEI,  in  Botany , the  forty  fecond  natu- 
ral order  in  the  Philofophia  Botanica  of  Linmnus,  and  the 
twenty-fecond  in  the  Prceleftions  publifhtd  by  Gifche  ; fo 
called,  not  as  including  the  caryophyllus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
aftually  belongs  to'  a different  natural  oider  ; but  in  reference 
to  the  caryophylius  of  Tournefort  taken  up  by  him  from 
the  older  b itanifts,  w'hich  Linnaeus  cailed  Dianthus  without 
aligning  a fufficient  reafon  for  changing  the  name,  and  as 
he  Bill  continued  to  call  the  natural  order  of  which  his 
dianthus  may  be  confidered  as  the  prototype,  by  its  ancient 
appellation,  with  a certainty  of  introducing  a palpable  con- 
fufion  into  the  nomenclature.  He  has  been  followed  in 
both  cafes  by  Juffieu,  without  a comment  ; and  by  Ventenat, 
with  a remark  pointing  out  the  inconfiftence.  Linnteus 
gives  it  the  following  character.  Raj t fibrous.  Stem  her- 
baceous, feldom  Ihrubby,  jomted  : branches  generally  alter- 
nate. Leaves  fitnple,  almoft  always  inclining  to  lanceolate, 
undivided,  fefiile,  or  narrowing  into  a petiole,  oppofite,  ob- 
volute,  moil  commonly  fmooth.  Flower  rarely  feffile  ; fta- 
mens  either  equal  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals  ; pii- 
tils  from  one  to  five.  Fruit  a capfule,  one-celled,  or  with  as 
many  cells  as  there  are  ftyles. 

The  genera  enumerated  in  •Philofophia  Botanica  are  di- 
a.r.thus,  faponaria,  drypis,  cucubalus,  filene,  lychnis, 
coronaria,  agroitemma,  frankenia,  alfirce,  ceraftium,  ho- 
lofleum,  arenaria,  pharnaceum,  fpergula,  fagina,  moerhingia, 
fcleranthus.  In  the  pofthumous  ledures  they  are  divided 
into  four  fedions  ; «.  dianthus,  faponaria,  gypfophila, 
velezia,  drypis,  filene,  cucubalus,  lychnis,  agroflemna,  flief- 
fieldia  ? /3.  fpergula,  ceraflium,  arenaria,  ftellaria,  alfine,  ho- 
lofteum,  cberleria,  fagina,  mcehringia,  buffonia.  y.  pharna- 
ceum, glinus,  mollugo,  polycarpon.  minuartia,  queria,  ortega, 
loeflingia,  rotala.  S.  fcleranthus,  polypremum.  The  firit 
fedion  comprehends  the  proper  caryophyllate  flowers  of 
Tournefort,  which  have  a tubular  calyx,  and  unguicu- 
lated  petals  with  a flat  border. 

Juffieu  and  Ventenat  have  given  in  moil  refpeds  the  fame 
general  charader,  and  afGgned  nearly  the  fame  genera  to 
their  caryophylleae.  According  to  Ventenat  the  plants  of 
this  family  are  in  general  herbaceous  and. natives  of  Europe. 
Their  Jlems  arc  commonly  cylindrical,  and  never  more  than  . 


three  or  four  feet  high  ; branches  axillary,  oppofite  and  ap- 
parently articulated  at  each  knot.  Leaves  oppofite  and  con. 
nate  at  their  bafe,  very  rarely  whorled,  alivays  Ample  and  en- 
tire, generally  deftitute  of  ftipules.  Flowers  almoft  always 
hermaphrodite,  fubjed  to  become  full  or  double  by  cultiva- 
tion, commonly  axillary,  fometimes  terminal.  Calyx  one- 
leafed  or  divided,  almoft  always  permanent.  Corolla  rarely 
none  ; petals  generally  unguiculate,  equal  in  number  and  al- 
ternate with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  in  fome 
genera  Iefs  numerous  than  the  petals  ; more  frequently  equal 
in  number  and  alternate  with  them  ; or  twice  as  many,  half 
of  them  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  and  the  other  half  al. 
ternately  into  the  petals.  Germ  Ample  ; ftyle  rarely  Angle  j 
ftigmas  equal  in  number  to  the  ftyle6.  Fruit  capfular,  al- 
moll  always  many-feeded,  one  or  many-celled.  Seeds  in- 
ferted into  a central  placenta  or  receptacle,  or  each  of  them 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  capfule  by  a fmall  umbilical 
cord.  Perifperm  farinaceous,  central,  i.  e.  furrounded  by 
the  fpiral  embrio.  Radicle  inferior, 

The  whole  order  is  divided  by  Juffieu  into  feven  fedions. 
1.  Calyx  divided;  ftamens  three;  ftyle  Angle  or  triple, 
ortegia,  lceflingia,  holofteum,  polycarpon,  donatia,  mollugo, 
minuartia,  queria.  2.  Calyx  divided;  ftamens  four ; ftyles 
two  or  four.  Buffonia,  fagina.  3.  Calyx  divided  ; ftamens 
five  or  eight ; ftyles  two,  three  or  four.  Alfine,  pharnaceum, 
mcehrhingia,  elatine.  4.  Calyx  divided ; ftamens  ten  ; 
ftyles  three  or  five.  Bergia,  fpergula,  ceraftium,  cherleria, 
arenaria,  ftellaria.  5.  Calyx  tubular ; ftamens  ten,  gene- 
rally inferted  alternately  into  the  receptacle,  and  petals; 
ftyles  two,  three,  or  five.  Gypfophila,  faponaria,  dian- 
thus, filene,  cucubalus,  lychnis,  agroftemma.  6.  Calyx 
tubular  ; ftamens  lefs  than  ten  ; ftyles  two  or  three.  Ve- 
lezia, drypis,  farothra.  7.  Genera  allied  to  the  caryophyl- 
leae. Rotala,  frankenia,  linum,  lechea.  Ventenat  has 
adopted  the  fame  divifions,  but  has  omitted  donatia,  bergia, 
and  rotala  ; added  hagaea,  and  githago ; and  removed  fa- 
rothra  to  the  gentianae. 

CARYOPHYLLON  Plinii,  the  fruit  of  the  cajfia 
caryophyllata,  or  clovcberry  tree,  whofe  bark  is  uftd  in  me- 
dicine 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  in  Botany.  ( Gr.  xxf>vo<J>v\\ov,  nut- 
leaf.  Paul.  YEginetus).  Clove-tree,  Giroflier,  Fr.  Linn, 
gen.  669.  Schreb.  843.  Gsert.  202.  Julf.  p.  324.  Vent, 
vol.  3.  p.  327.  Clals  and  Ord.  Polyandria  monogynia, 
Linn..  Icofanclria , Schreb.  Lam.  Nat.  Ord.  Hefperidea , 
Linn.  Myrti,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  permanent ; feg- 
ments four,  concave,  fpreading,  Cor.  petals  four,  roundifh, 
larger  than  the  calyx  and  alternate,  with  its  fegments  cadu- 
cous. Siam,  numerous  ; filaments  capillary,  a little  longer 
than  the  petals  (but  not  fo  exprefied,  either  in  Sonnerat’s, 
Wocdvjlle’s,  or  La  Marck’s  figures),  attached  to  the  out- 
fide  of  a quadrangular,  hollow  elevation  within  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx  ; anthers  fmall.  Pifl.  germ  inferior,  oblong,  two- 
celled  ; ftyle  Ample,  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangular  eleva- 
tion, but  perfectly  diftindt  from  it ; ftigma  fimple.  Pcric. 
Berry  oval-oblong,  one  or  two-celled,  crowned  with  the  per- 
manent calyx,  and  quadrangular  elevation.  Seeds  one  or  two, 
large. 

EfT.  Ch.  Cor.  four  petalled.  Cal.  four-cleft.  Berry  in- 
ferior, one  or  tw'o-celled. 

Sp.  x.  C.  aroinaticus , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Bauh.  pin.  p. 
410.  Tourn.  app.  p.  661.  Pluk.  Aim.  tab.  155.  fig.  x. 
Rumph.  amb.  tab.  1,  2.  Sonnerat:.  guin.  nov.  tab. 

1 19.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  tab.  135.  Gxert.  tab.  33.  Lam. 
Illuft.  tab.  417.  (.Eugenia  caryophyllata,  Willd.  Garyo- 
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phili,  Lob*  ic.  2.  p,  147.  Tfliinka,  Plfon.  arom.  p.  177.) 
•“  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate.”  A finall  tree.  ‘Trunk 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  a foot  thick,  dividing  into 
branches  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  forming  q 
denfe,  pyramidal  head  ; branches  oppofite,  fiender,  general- 
ly horizontal,  but  fo  weak  as  to  fiand  in  need  of  fup- 
port  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Leaves  from  two  inches  and 
a half  to  four  inches  long,  near  an  inch  and  a half  broad, 
with  a ltrong  midrib,  and  parallel  lateral  nerves,  oppofite, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  fmcoth  on  both  fides, 
reddifh  and  rather  fhining  above,  bright  green  underneath, 
and  befprinkled  with  minute  refinous  points,  which  placed 
under  a magnifier  in  a firong  light,  are  generally  tranfpa- 
rent  ; petioles  from  fix  to  nine  lines  long,  red,  and  accord- 
ing to  Sonnerat,  the  moll  aromatic  part  of  the  plant.  In 
Sonnerat’s  and  Woodville’s  figures,  they  are  much  fhorter 
than  in  La  Marck’s,  and  foon  begin  to  expand  into  the  pro- 
per leaf.  Flowers  odorous,  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  more  on 
a branch,  growing  often  by  threes  on  partial  peduncles  in 
terminal  cymes,  or  rather  corymbous  panicles ; filaments 
white  ; anthers  yellow  ; peduncles  fir.ooth  : braftes  two 
under  each  divifion  of  the  panicle,  and  at  the  bafe  of  each 
flower  very  fmall,  caducous.  There  is  a variety  figured  by 
Rumphius  with  four  larger  brakes,  which  Linnaeus  feems 
to  have  miftaken  for  a fecond  calyx,  or  as  he  calls  it  a 
perianth  of  the  fruit  placed  under  the  germ,  in  contradif- 
tindtion  to  the  fuperior  perianth  of  the  flower.  Fruit  cori- 
aceous, reddifh  brown,  oval-oblong,  not  falling  fponta- 
neoufly  from  the  tree  till  the  enfuing  year.  The  bark, 
fruit,  roots,  and  leaves,  are  all  more  or  lefs  aromatic.  A na- 
tive of  moift  fituations  in  the  Molucca  illands  and  New  Gui- 
nea. C.  obtujifoliiis.  Sonnerat  nov.  guin.  pi.  120. 

“ Leaves  ovate-wedge-fhaped,  obtufe.”  All  parts  of  the 
plant  fcentlefs.  Leaves  rounded  at  their  fummit,  pale  green, 
on  long  petioles  ; cloves  bitter.  Sonnerat’s  figure  repre- 
lents  a branch  with  only  two  terminal  flowers.  A native  of 
New  Guinea. 

Sonnerat  mentions  another  fcentlefs  fpecies  or  variety 
differing  from  the  preceding,  in  having  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  extremely  long  and  acute.  Loureiro  found  in  Cochin- 
china  wliat  appears  to  be  ftiil  a different  fpecies  with  fcarcely 
any  fmell  or  tafte,  which  he  thus  deferibes.  A middle- fixed 
tree  with  few  branches.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  quite  en- 
tire, frnooth,  oppofite,  petioled.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles 
many-flowered,  regular,  upright,  terminal ; calyx  tubular, 
oblong,  four-cleft ; fegments  acute,  fhort,  fomewhat  up- 
right ; petals  roundifh,  concave,  fmall.  Pericarp  a calycine 
berry,  ovate  oblong,  corticofe,  pale  brown,  crowned  with 
the  fegments  of  the  ca'yx.  Seed  iingle. 

Obf.  The  clove  fpice  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Diodonasus, 
indeed,  has  conjectured,  and  Bodseus  a Stapel  agrees  with 
him  in  thinking,  that  the  tender  branches  of  this  tree 
are  the  real  cinnamon  of  the  ancients ; but  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  the  fuppofition  is  without  probability. 
The  firff  diftindt  mention  of  it  is  by  Paulus  CEgineta,  a 
Greek  phyfician  of  the  fevent’n  century,  who  obferves  that 
it  does  not  correfpond  with  its  name  which  feems  to  imply  a 
leaf  in  the  fhape  of  a nut,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ray  long  after 
acknowledged  that  he  could  not  guefs  the  meaning  ; but  is 
properly  a kind  of  rod-like  flower,  the  produce  of  an  Indian 
tree.  He  fays  it  n of  a dark  colour,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a finger  in  length,  aromatic,  acrid,  fomewhat  bitter,  warm 
and  dry  in  the  third  degree,  much  ufed,  both  in  food  and  as 
a medicine.  It  was  probably  firll  brought  into  Greece  from 
Arabia,  as  it  corrtfponds  fufficiently  with  the  defeription  of 
the  Carunfel  of  Serapion,  an  Arabian  phyfician  nearly  con- 
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temporary  with  Paulus  CEgineta,  and  of  the  Charumfel  hel- 
ium of  Avicenna,  another  phyfician  of  the  fame  country, 
who  flouriihed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
When  the  Portuguefe  began  to  navigate  the  Indian  feas 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  foon  became 
fenfib'.e  of  the  value  of  the  clove  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  are  faid  to  have  fown  many  thoufand  feeds  in  the  ifland 
of  Amboy na,  about  four  years  before  it  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch.  To  this  ifland  and  the  neighbouring  imaller  ones 
of  Honimfa,  Onia,  and  Nouffa-lant,  commonly  called  the 
Lllaffiers,  its  new  mailers,  with  tiiat  narrow'  fpirit  of  mer- 
cantile felfilhnefs  which  is  fo  generally  attributed  to  them  as 
a national  character! llic,  have  long  wifhed  to  confine  its 
cultivation,  that  they  might  monopolize  the  fale  of  it  to  them- 
felves  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  fix  upon  it  their  own  price. 
For  this  purpofe,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  they 
compelled  the  kings  of  Ternate.,  Tidore,  Machian  and  Ba- 
chian,  and  aftenvards  made  a fimilar  contract  with  the  king 
of  Bouton,  to  accept  an  annual  payment,  as  a recompence 
for  fuffering  the  clove-tree  to  be  extirpated  throughout 
their  dominions,  and  for  affilling  the  Dutch  agents  in  their 
periodical  circuit  of  devaftation.  The  king  of  Ternate  is 
faid  by  Du  Tour  in  Nouv.  Did.  to  have  received  annually 
about  eighteen  thouland  rix-dollars,  near  four  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ; but  according  to  Stavorinus,  the  king  of 
Bouton  received  lately  only  150  rix-dollars,  or  32I.  14s.  6d. 
which  is  reprefented  as  a confiderable  fum  in  his  treafury. 
The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  are  alfo  bound  to  take  at 
a fixed  price  all  the  cloves  railed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
boyna.  Befides  thefe  reftridtions,  they  have  fometimes 
thought  fit  to  reduce  the  number  in  the  iflands  appropriated 
to  their  growth.  In  17 69  it  was  ordered  by  them  that 
more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  re- 
main in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna  ; in  1773,  fifty  thoufand  more 
were  dellroyed.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  their 
illiberal  policy,  the  clove  tree  is  now  known  to  grow  fo  abun- 
dantly in  New  Guinea,  and  many  other  iflands  over  which 
they  have  never  obtained  any  influence,  that  even  if  there 
were  a probability  of  their  rifing  from  their  prefent  degraded 
ftate,  and  recovering  their  former  rank  in  the  fcale  of  na- 
tions, it  would  not  be  pofiible  for  them  to  renew  fo  odious 
a monopoly.  So  long  ago  as  1770  the  patriotic  M.  Poivre, 
then  intendant  of  the  ifie  of  Bourbon,  fent  two  fhips  to  the 
fpice  iflands  under  the  direction  of  M.  Prevoft,  a confidential 
friend  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  their  coafts,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  living  plants  and  feeds  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  French  colonies.  After  feveral  unfuc- 
cefsfu!  attempts,  this  able  negotiator  obtained  from  the  kings 
of  Gebi  and  Palam  in  the  ifland  of  Ceram,  fovereigns  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Dutch  Fall  India  company,  a 
great  number  of  plants  both  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  tree, 
as  well  as  of  ripe  berries  and  nuts.  In  the  year  1771  M. 
Prevoft  made  another  voyage  to  Gebi  and  returned  in  1772 
with  a (till  more  abundant  cargo  of  trees  and  feeds.  They 
were  planted  by  M.  Poivre  in  a magnificent  garden  prepared 
for  them  in  the  ifle  of  France,  whence  they  were  afterwards 
exported  in  confiderable  quantities  to  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinico.  In  Cayenne  44O0  clove  trees  were  gradually  raifed 
between  the  years  1779  and  1784,  exclufive  of  thofe  which 
had  been  diftribtited  among  private  individuals.  In  1785  the 
oldeit  of  them,  then  of  fix  years  growth,  produced  a few 
fmall  flowers ; and  two  pounds  and  a half  of  cloves  were 
collefted  from  them.  In  1786  the  crop  amounted  to  95 
pounds;  and  in  178710273  pounds,  when  Lavoifier  and 
the  Count  de  la  Luzerne  were  appointed  to  examine  them 
and  report  their  quality  to"  the  French  government.  The 
cloves  of  Cayenne  proved  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Eall  Indies, 
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and  were  even  found  to  afford  a larger  proportion  of  effential 
oil.  In  1792  the  plantation  contained  4500  fruit-bearing 
trees ; and  a merchant  of  Bourdeaux  had  fold  in  the  preceding 
year  700  pounds  of  Cayenne  cloves  at  a lower  price  than  was 
afked  for  thofe  from  the  Moluccas.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
plants  fent  to  Martinico  was  not  known  to  Du  Tour, 
from  whom  thefe  details  dre  taken,  that  ifland  having  foon 
afterwards  furrendcred  to  the  Brit  iffi  arms;  but  we  learn 
from  the  tranflator  of  Stavorinus’s  voyages  to  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, that  in  1797,  307  pounds  of  cloves  were  imported  into 
4 he  port  of  London  from  Martinico,  and  in  1 79^>  200 
pounds  from  the  fame  ifland  and  2981  from  St.  Kitts. 

This  fpice,  fo  much  fought  for  in  commerce,  and  fo  much 
efteemed  by  epicures,  is  not  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  plant,  but 
the  bud  of  the  flower,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  lofe 
much  of  its  aromatic  quality  if  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  tree 
till  the  anthers  have  difeharged  their  pollen,  and  the  germ  has 
become  impregnated.  In  Amboyna  it  makes  its  firft  appear- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  fealon,  and  is  of  a dark 
green  colour.  In  Auguft  and  September  it  acquires  its 
proper  fhape,  and  then  gradually  paffes  from  green  to  yellow, 
and  from  yellow  to  red  ; but  Kill  has  its  ftamens  completely 
fliut  up  in  the  unopened  petals,  which  form  a kind  of  globu- 
lar button  at  the  top  of  the  calyx  and  germ.  In  that  ftate 
it  has  a ftrong  refemblance  to  a fmall  nail ; of  which  the 
elofed  petals  and  expanded  fegments  of  the  calyx  compofe 
the  head,  and  the.  germ,  gradually  tapering  to  a bluntifh 
point,  the  lower  extremities.  The  refemblance  is  fo  ftrilc- 
ing,  that  it  has  given  rife  to  the  vulgar  name  by  w'hich  this 
article  of  commerce  is  knowm  in  molt  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Dutch  call  b naghel,  the  Spaniards  clavo,  the  Italians 
chiodo,  and  the  French  clou,  from  which  the  Englifh  word 
clove  is  evidently  derived.  When  the  cloves  have  thus  ar- 
rived at  what  may  be  properly  called  their  mercantile  ftate  of 
maturity,  thofe  within  reach  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  and 
the  reft,  as  moft  authors  affert,  are  beaten  down  by  poles  or 
reeds ; but,  according  to  Stavorinus,  are  cut  off  with  long 
hooks.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable  account ; for,  as 
Mr.  Ray  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  unripe  fruit 
w'hich  in  a healthy  ftate  is  ufually  llrongly  attached  to  the 
tree,  can  be  forcibly  beaten  off,  without  breaking  or  materially 
bruifing  the  tender  branches,  which  at  the  fame  time  is  ex- 
prefsly  faid  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  a certain  detriment  to 
the  crop  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  feafon  of  gathering  con- 
tinues from  O&ober  to  February.  The  cloves,  as  foon  as 
they  are  gathered,  are  dried  either  in  fmoke  over  a fire,  in 
the  fun,  or  in  a kiln.  Stavorinus  afferts  that  thofe  which 
are  dried  in  fmoke  are  not  good,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  blacker  colour,  and  their  bending  between  the 
fingers : whereas  thofe  dried  in  the  fun  are  of  a reddifh  call, 
and  are  not  flexible,  but  brittle,  fnapping  afunder  upon 
being  fillipped  by  the  finger.  Du  Tour  obferves,  that  the 
oily  part  of  the  clove  is  beft  preferved  when  it  is  dried  in  a 
kiln.  Thofe  are  always  preferred  in  the  market  which  ap- 
pear  plump,  and  leave  an  oilinefs  on  the  fingers  when  preffed, 
which  have  moft  of  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  and  which 
retain  the  globular  unexpanded  corolla,  a certain  proof  that 
they  have  not  continued  too  long  on  the  tree. 

They  are  ufed  in  their  native  climate,  and  in  almoft  evgy 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  an  article  ofluxury,  communi- 
cating a pleafing  flavour  to  preferved  fruit,  fauces,  ragouts, 
and  liqueurs.  They  arelikewife  employed  by  the  perfumer. 
In  medicine  they  are  efteemed  tonic,  cordial,  and  exhilarat- 
ing, afting  as  a powerful  ftimulant  to  the  mufcular  fibres, 
and  fuperior  to  moft  of  their  clafs  in  cafes  of  atonic  gout, 
paralyfis,  &c.  They  have  a ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh,  hot,  but  riot  very  pungent  tafte,  qualities  which 


are  completely  extra&ed  by  re&ified  fpirifc.  To  water  they 
communicate  more  of  their  fmell,  but  lefs  of  their  tafte  ; and 
in  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  one-fixth  of  their  weight 
of  effential  oil,  fmclling  ftrongly  of  cloves,  but  'efs  pungent 
than  the  fpirituous  extract.  This  oil  is  an  article  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  enters  into  feveral  officinal  compofitions. 
It  often  gives  inftant  eafe  in  the  tcoth-ach  ; ar.d  is  ufed  with 
benefit  as  an  external  application  in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
affeftions.  That  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  fhops, 
and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is  much  more  acrimonious 
than  the  genuine  diltiiied  oil,  and  is  probably  fophifticated 
by  an  admixture  with  the  refinous  part  of  the  cloves,  from 
which  it  receives  its  peculiar  acrimony  and  high  colour. 

Valentyn  deferibes  four  forts  of  cloves  ; that  which  he 
calls  the  male  is  the  fort  ufed  for  drying  ; the  female  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  the.  beft  for  extra&ing  oil  ; the  king’s  clove 
is  a very  fcarce  fpecies,  bearing  larger  and  double  fruit,  and 
is  perhaps  that  figured  by  Rtimphius,  which  he  calls  re- 
gium  ; the  fourth  fort,  or  rice-cloves,  are  very  fmall,  and 
like  wife  very  rare.  Whether  the  trees  which  produce  thefe 
different  kinds  are  diftinCt  fpecies,  or  only  varieties,  we  cannot 
determine. 

The  berries  which  ripen  on  the  tree  are  emphatically 
called  mother-cloves,  as  being  chiefly  deftined  to  give  birth 
to  a future  progeny.  The  Dutch,  however,  preferve  them 
in  fugar,  and  vaiue  them  as  an  ufeful  afiiftant  to  digeftion,  and 
a pleafant  antifcorbutic  fea-ftore.  See  Bodteus  a Stapel’s 
Notes  to  Theophraftus,  Raii  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  Stavo- 
rinus’s Voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  Sonnerat’s  Voyage  to 
New  Guinea,  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany,  La  Marck  in 
Encyclopedic,  and  Du  Tour  in  Nouveau  Didtionaire,  under 
Epice  and  Geroflier. 

On  re-con fideriug  the  fubjedft,  fince  the  article  Caryo- 
phvllei  was  drawn  up  and  fent  to  the  prefs,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Linnaeus  was  right  in  retaining  for  the  Afiatis 
fpice  the  name  of  Caryophyllus,  which  had  been  originally- 
formed  for  it  by  the  Greek  merchants  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  feem  to  have  miftaken  the  dried  cloves  for  the  leaves  of 
the  plant ; and  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  invent  a new 
one  for  the  European  plants,  which  could  not  pofiibly  be 
arranged  under  the  fame  genus,  although  they  had  received 
the  fame  appellation  from  the  earlier  modern  botanifts,  on 
account,  as  Mr.  Ray  has  obferved,  of  fome  refemblance  to 
the  fmell  of  the  original  caryophyllus,  or  clove,  in  one  of  the 
fpecies  at  leaft  which  is  ftill  called  by  gardeners  the  clove  pink 
( Dianthus  caryophyllus,  Linn.).  He  is  to  be  cenfured  only 
for  diftinguifhing,  by  the  name  of  Caryophyllei,  a natural 
order  which  does  not  contain  the  true  Caryophyllus,  and 
which  he  might  have  been  led  by  an  obvious  analogy  to  call 
Dianthei.  It  is  furprifing  that  he  Ihould  have  been  followed 
by  Juflieu  in  fo  grofs  an  impropriety. 

Caryophyllus  arvenfis  glaber,  Bauh.  Prod.  xoj.  See 
Air  A caryophyllea. 

Caryophyllus  arvenfis  umbdlatus,  Bauh.  Pin.  210.  See 
Holosteum  umbellatum. 

Caryophyllus  fpurius  inodorus,  Sloan.  Jam.  Cates  C. 
Car.  2.  See  Cordia  febejiena. 

Caryophyllus  montanus  major  IfS  minor,  Bauh.  Pin,  211. 
See  Statice  armeria. 

Caryophyllus  caruleus  monfpelienfum , Bauh.  Pin.  209. 
See  Aphyllanthes  monfpdicnfts 

Caryophyllus  languefcente  vi  avomaticus,  Pluk.  Aim. 
tab.  274.  fig.  2.  See  Eugenia  caryophillifoUa. 

Caryophyllus faxatilis folds gramineis  umbellatis corymbis. 
— Saxalilis  fol.  gram,  minor. — Minimus  muralis , Bauh.  pin. 
ill.  See  Gy sovmLh  fafligiata,  repens,  Isf  muralis. 

Caryophyllus  hortmfs barlalus  la'folius  & angufiifolius. 
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* — Sylvefris  vulgaris  lalifolius. — Barbalus  fylvefrh.  — Sylvefris 

prolifer Hortenfs fmplex,fore  mnjorc,  altilis  major , iff  maxi- 

inus  ruber. — Sylvefris  bi floras . — Simplex  fupinus  latifolius. — 
Sylvefris  fore  laciniato  fine  cornicu/is  odoro. — Sylv.  alter,  fore 
lacinialo  odoratiffimo. — Syl.  repens  multiform.. — Pumi/is  latifo- 
lins , iff  fyl.  fore  magno  inodoro  hi'rfito. — Arbor efcens  crcticus. 
Bauh.  Pin.  p.  2o3,  209,  210.  See  Diakthus  barb atui , 
•carthufanorum,  armeria,  prolifer,  caryophyllus,  fylvefris,  del- 
toides , p/umarius,  fuperbits , virgimus,  a/pinus,  iff  arborefcens. 

Caryophyllus  fixati/is Jlrigofor,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Di- 
A n t h u s fliformis . 

Caryophyllus  grants  arboreus.  — Cretin's  arbor  eus, 
Tournef.  Cor.  23.  See  DiAnthus  arboreus  iff  june- 
perinus. 

Caryophyllus  alpinus  catyce  oblongo  hirfuto,  Bauh.  Pin. 

209.  See  Cucubalus  pumiiu. 

Caryophyllus  hoi  feus  alpinus  gramineus. — Saxifrngus, 
Bauh.  Pin.  p.  210,  211.  See  Silene  rupefris  iff  fdxifraga. 

Caryophyllus  holofeus  arvenfs  fore  inajorc. — Arvenfs 
glabcr  fore  miuore,  Bauh.  Pin,  p.210.  See  Stellar! A 
Ijolofea  iff  graminea. 

Caryophyllus  faxatilis,  erica  folds , Umbellatis  corymbis, 
Bauh.  Pin.  p.  21 1.  See  Aren  aria  tetrdqnetra. 

Caryophyllus  pratenfs fore  lacinialo  fmplici,  Bauh.  Pin. 

210.  See  Lychnis  fos  cuculi. 

Caryophyllus  holofeus  alpinus  latfolius. — Ildlfhus  to - 
mentofts  latfolius  iff  angufjfnlius,  Bauh.  Pm.  210.  See  Ce- 
ra stium  lat  'folium  iff  tomentofum. 

Caryophyllus,  Brown  Janiaic.  & Pluk.  Aim.  tab.  155. 
fig.  3,  4.  See  Myrtus. 

Caryophyllus  indicus , Cam.  Epit.  406.  See  Tagetes 
ereda. 

Caryophyllus  ,fungiles  five  caryophyllus  marinus,  plan  cus , 
in  Natural  Hifory,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  Madrepora 
ramea. 

CARYOTA,  in  Botany,  (Kapui'Ti;,  Diofc.  Kaqtwro.; 
iEtius,  a palm,  bearing  nuts.)  Linn.  gen.  1228. 
Schreb.  1701.  Jud.38.  Vent.  2.  129.  Gasrt.  25.  Nat. 

Ord.  Palma  ( Monacia  polyandria). 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  Cal.  fpathe  univerfal  ; fpadix  branched; 
proper  perianth  three-leafed,  Linn,  (fix-leafed,  Gant.  ; fix- 
cleft  ; the  three  outer  fegments  (hort,  not  deeply  divided, 
Vent. ; fhort,  membranous,  entire,  forming  a little  cup, 
Lam.)  Cor.  three-cleft,  Linn,  (of  three  oblong,  concave, 
petals,  Lam.;  none,  Gsert.  Vent.)  Stain,  numerous;  an- 
thers linear.  Female.  Perianth  and  corolla  as  in  the  male. 
Pifl.  germ  fuperior,  roundifli  ; ftyle  acuminate,  fhort ; ftig- 
xna  fimple,  (twin,  Gaert.)  Fruit  berry  roundifli,  one  celled. 
Seeds  one  or  two,  large,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the 
Other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  common.  Cor.  three-cleft.  Stam. 
numerous.  Female.  Pif.  one;  berry  two-feeded,  Linn. 

Sp.  1.  C.  urens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Gant.  tab.  7.  fig.  3.  Lam. 
Illufi.  PI-  S97.  ( Schunda-panna,  Rheed.  Mai.  1 . tab.  ti. 
Segualter  major,  Rumph.  Amb.  1.  tab.  14.)  “ Fronds  bi- 

pinnate ; leaflets  feffile ; berry  two-feeded.”  Trunk  fre- 
quently fo  large  as  to  be  fcarcely  embraced  by  two  men  ; 
rifing  to  a confiderable  height,  but  not  fo  high  as  the  cocoa- 
palm  ; bark  greyifh  ; wood  hard,  folid,  heavy  ; pith  white. 
.Leaves  or  fronds  large,  forming  an  ample  head,  twice 
winged  ; pinnules  fmall  with  refpedf  to  the  fize  of  the  leaf, 
wedge-lhaped,  obliquely  truncated,  and  gnawed  on  the  upper 
edge,  finely  ftriated  lengthwife,  brownifh-green,  Alining. 
Spathe  many-leafed,  axillary  within  the  loweft  leaf.  Flowers 
in  pairs,  on  long,  pendulous  fpikes,  firft  green,  then  red  or 
purple,  finally  yellow  ; filaments  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals. 
Berry  about  the  fize  of  a plum,  globular,  fucculent,  almoPt 


black  when  ripe ; rind  thin  ; pulp  foft  and  red,  very  {harp 
and  acrid.  Seeds  generally  two,  fometimes  only  one, 
wrinkled,  hard.  The  farina  of  its  pith  reftmbles  that  of 
fago,  but  is  lels  pleafant.  A native  of  the  Fall  Indies.  2., 
C . mitis,  Mart.  Mil.  Loureiro  Cochin.  369.  “ Fronds  bi- 

pinnate  ; petioles  of  the  pinnules  nodding;  berry  one-feed- 
ed.”  Trunk  fifteen  feet  high,  two  inches  thick,  very  llraight 
and  regular.  Leaves  four  feet  long  ; pinnules  wedge- fhaped, 
many-nerved,  obliquely  bitten,  on  long  (lender  petioles. 
Spathe  fimple,  oblong,  rather  acute.  Spadix  branched ; 
fpikes  fimple,  long.  Flowers  regularly  difpofed,  with  fingle 
females  between  pairs  of  males;  filaments  none  ; perianth 
of  the  females  five-leafed  ; ftigma  bifid.  Fruit  about  the 
fize  of  a muficet  {hot,  round,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  black  ; 
pulp  mild.  Seed  pale,  foftifh.  A native  of  Cochinchina. 

CARYSFGRT,  in  Geography,  a very  fmall  village,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  called  more  than  a houfe,  in  the  county  of 
I kick  low,  Ireland,  7 miles  S.W.  from  Wicklow,  and  31 
from  Dublin.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two  members  to 
parliament,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  a place 
or  importance.  Near  it  is  Croaghan  mountain,  where  gold 
was  procured.  See  Croaghan. 

CARYSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Afia 
Minor,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia,  which  belonged  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Caria,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  fmall  iflands,  Oryeon,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  gulf  of  Glauciu. 

CARYSTIUM  linum.  See  Linum  caryfium. 

Carystium  manner ■ See  Marmor. 

CARYSTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  ifland  of  Euboea,  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland,  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  gulf  which  opened  to  the 
iouth-weft.  It  was  famous  for  the  quarries  of  marble  which, 
were  found  in  mount  Oc'na,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was 
fituated.  This  marble  was  Tn  high  elhmation  among  the 
Romans.  Strabo  fays  that  this  high  mountain  furnifhed  the 
well  known  afbeftos  or  amianthus.  Ptolemy  calls  this  town 
Caryite,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cavyftus, 
the  fon  of  Chiron  ; whence  it  was  alfo  called  Chironia  ; and 
it  was  likewife  denominated  dEgea,  from  /Egon,  who  is  faid 
to  have  reigned  here,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Stephanus  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  iEgean  fea.  The  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
ryftus  worfhipped  the  god  Briareus,  who,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, was  the  fame  with  zFgeon,  adored  by  the  Chaleidians ; 
the  name  of  oFgeon  being  given  to  him,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
men,  and  that  of  Briareus  by  the  immortal  gods.  Caryilus 
has  been  fince  called  Carifto,  and  Caftel  RolTo. 

CARYUS,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  Dio- 
fcorides,  and  forne  other  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  eryn- 
gium , or  fea-holly,  called  by  us  eryngo.  It  was  thus  named 
from  its  having  a fmall  head  or  duller  of  flowers  like  a wal- 
nut. See  Eryngium. 

CAS,  Sr.  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  France,  where  in  1758  the  Englifh 
made  an  unfuccefsful  landing,  with  the  lofs  of  about  1000 
men.  It  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a village  near  it. 
It  is  10  miles  W.  of  St.  Maloes,  and  5 S.E.  of  cape 
Frehcl. 

CASA,  John  Be  La,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Italian 
writer,  was  the  defeendant  of  a noble  family  at  Florence, 
and  born  in  1503.  Having  been  educated  at  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  having  purfued  his  ftudies  for  fom'e  time  at  Flo- 
rence, under  Ubaldino  Bandinelli,  he  fettled  at  Rome,  and, 
in  Xj.38,  became  clerk  of  the  apoftolical  chamber.  With 
the  elegant  and  claflical  ftudies  to  which  he  was  devoted,  he 
combined,  as  was  too  frequentlv  the  cafe,  the  licentious 
manners  of  the  capital ; anti  as  the  fruit  of  his  amours,  he 
4 Y 2 had 
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had  a natural  fon,  whom  he  named  Quirino.  In  1540  he 
became  a member  of  the  newly  inftituted  Florentine  academy ; 
and  in  1544  he  was  made  archbifhop  of  Benevento,  and  alfo 
difpatched  as  nuncio  to  Venice.  Failing  to  engage  the  Ve- 
netians to  join  in  a league  with  pope  Paul  III.  and 
Flenry  II.  king  of  France,  for  controuling  the  dreaded 
power  of  Charles  V.,  which  was  one  objetf  of  his  million  ; 
he  fucceeded  in  another,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a 
procefs  again  ft  Vergerio,  formerly  the  pope’s  nuncio  in  Ger- 
many, who  had  become  a Lutheran.  But  although  he  drove 
him  from  Italy,  Vergerio  amply  avenged  himfelf  by  the 
injury  which  he  did  to  Cafa’s  reputation  in  Europe.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  III.  he  was  involved  in  the  difgrace 
of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  and  obliged  to  quit  Rome, 
and  to  retire  to  Venice,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  palled 
feveral  years  in  the  private  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  Upon 
the  elediion  of  Paul  IV.  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
pointed fecretary  of  ftate  ; but  he  never  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  which  fome  have  afcribed  to  the  licentious 
writings  of  his  youth.  He  died  of  the  gout  in  1556,  at  the 
age  of  43  years. 

John  de  la  Cafa  has  been  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
politeft  writers  of  the  moll  flourifhing  age  of  Italian  literature, 
and  one  of  the  principal  models  of  the  pure  Tufcan  dialed!. 
His  verfes,  though  defective  in  ftyle,  excel  in  elevation  of 
fcntiment  and  livelinefs  of  imagery.  Deviating  from  the 
courfe  purfued  by  Petrarch  and  his  imitators,  he  aimed  at 
fubftituting  a fubiime  and  noble  gravity  to  their  perpetual 
foftnefs  and  tendernefs.  He  alfo  adopted  in  his  youth  the 
burlefque  manner  of  Berni,  and  other  writers  ; and  in  this 
ftvle  of  compofition  he  wrote  his  famous  “ Capitolo  del 
Forno,”  which,  by  its  extreme  indecency,  fixed  an  indelible 
reproach  on  his  name  and  charadler.  This  piece,  and  fome 
more  of  his  performances,  have  been  fuppreffed  in  all  late 
editions  of  his  works  ; but  they  are  printed  among  other 
compofitions  of  a fimilar  kind  by  Berni,  Mauro,  and  others, 
at  Venice  in  1538.  His  Italian  letters  are  elegant,  but  de- 
fective in  point  of  eafe  and  familiarity.  His  molt  celebrated 
work  in  Italian  profe  is  the  “ Galateo,”  or  Art  of  living  in 
the  World,  which  is  a kind  of  fyftem  of  politenefs,  that  has 
been  much  efteemed,  and  tranflated  into  msft  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  His  orations  have  been  much  admired,  as  fimfhed 
pieces  of  artificial  eloquence.  As  a writer  of  Latin  in  profe 
and  verfe,  Cafa  is  one  of  the  happieft  imitators  of  the  ancients, 
and  his  lives  of  the  cardinals,  Contarini,  and  Bembo,  are 
mafter-pieces  of  their  kind.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
difplayed  by  elegant  tranflations  of  the  orations  in  Thucy- 
dides, and  of  that  writer’s  defcription  of  the  peftilence  at 
Athens.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  works,  that  of 
Venice  in  3 vols.  4to.  I72^>  's  reckoned  the  moft  valuable, 
on  account  of  its  illuftrations  and  biographical  anecdotes. 
Gen.  Did.  Gen.  Biog. 

Casa,  in  Ancient  and  Middle  Age  Writers , is  ufed  to  de- 
note a cottage  or  houfe. 

Casa  Santa,  denotes  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at 
Lor  etto.  This  is  properly  the  houfe,  or  rattier  chamber, 
in  which  the  Blelfed  Virgin  is  faid  to  have  been  born,  where 
the  was  betrothed  to  her  fpoufe  Jofeph,  where  the  angel 
faluted  her,  the  Holy  Ghoft  overlhadowed  her,  and,  by 
confequence,  where  the  Son  of  God  was  conceived,  or  in- 
carnated. It  is  pretended  to  have  been  carried  in  May, 
1291,  through  the  air  from  Galilee  to  Terfato,  in  Dalmatia, 
by  angels  ; and  4^  years  afterwards  to  have  been  removed 
to  Italy,  where  about  midnight,  in  December  1294,  it 
was  fet  down  in  a wood,  in  the  diftridt  of  Recanati,  about 
a thoufand  paces  from  the  fea.  But  it  was  nearly  200  years 
in  Italy  before  any  author  of  that  country  took  any  notice 


of  it.  Of  this  building  the  Catholics  tell  many  other  won- 
derful ftories,  too  childilh  to  tranfcribe. 

The  Santa  Cafa,  or  holy  chamber,  confifts  of  one  room, 
the  length  of  which  is  31^  feet,  the  breadth  13  feet  and 
nearly  3 inches,  and  the  height  i8-|  feet.  Formerly  it  had 
only  a timber  ceiling  ; but,  left  by  a great  number  of  lights 
continually  burning  it  fhould  happen  to  take  fire,  Clement 
VII.  caufed  a vaulted  roof  to  be  made.  It  was  alfo  ftrongly 
compared  with  rafters,  boards,  and  ropes,  and  fupported 
by  machines  till  the  new  foundation  was  carried  up,  fo  as  to 
be  joined  with  the  old  walls  of  the  houfe.  On  the  ceiling  is 
painted  the  affutnption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the  weft 
lide  of  the  window,  through  which  the  angel  came  into  the 
houfe,  and  facing  it,  in  a niche,  ftands  the  image  called  the 
great  Madona,  or  lady,  five  feet  high,  made  of  cedar,  and, 
as  they  fay,  wrought  by  St.  Luke,  who  was  a carver  as 
well  as  a phyfician,  The  mantle  or  robe  (he  has  on,  is  co- 
vered with  innumerable  jewels  of  ineftimable  value.  She  has  a 
triple  crown  of  gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
given  her  by  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  and  a little  crown  for 
the  child  Jefus.  The  niche  in  which  the  image  ftands  is 
adorned  with  71  large  Bohemian  topazes;  and  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  image  is  an  angel  of  caft  gold,  profufely  enriched 
with  diamonds  and  other  gems,  which  is  faid  to  have  coft 
50,000  ducats,  and  which  was  offered  by  Maria  Beatrix 
Eleonora,  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  queen  of  king  James  II.  of 
England,  that,  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  (he 
might  conceive  a fon.  Accordingly,  foon  after,  as  it  is 
faid,  fhe  had  a fon  ; who  has  fince  occafioned  fo  much  noife 
in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  pretender  to  the  Britifh 
crown.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  Virgin’s  image  is  a filver  an- 
gel ; and  on  the  right  hand  another  coftly  one,  which  was 
the  gift  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France  for  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIV.  The  robe  which  this  fa- 
mous image  wore,  when  it  was  brought  from  Dalmatia  into 
Italy,  is  of  red  camlet,  and  kept  in  a glafs  fhrine.  The  difh 
out  of  which  (he  and  her  divine  infant  are  faid  to  have  eaten 
is  a (hallow  bowl,  of  glazed  earthen  ware,  plated  over  with 
filver.  This  utenfil  is  not  only  killed,  but  rofaries,  medals, 
agnus  dei’s,  crucifixes,  and  paper  caps,  painted  with  the 
image  of  the  Madona  of  Loretto,  are  rubbed  againft  it,  from 
a firm  perfuafion  that  they  thus  become  an  infallible  remedy 
againft  the  head-ache,  and  other  difeafes.  Seven  golden 
lamps  are  continually  burning  before  the  imag.e  ; and  other 
parts  of  the  Cafa  Santa  are  illuminated  by  37  filver  lamps, 
which  are  fupplied  with  oil  out  of  legacies  bequeathed,  and 
ample  funds  eftablifhed  for  this  purpofe.  Notwith Handing 
the  mean  appearance  of  the  walls  within  the  Cafa  Santa,  the 
outfide  is  elegantly  adorned  with  the  fineft  Carrara  marble, 
which  cafe  of  marble  was  begun  in  1514,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X and  confecrated  in  153S  by  Paul.  III.  The  ex- 
pence of  this  cafing  was  enormous,  and  the  moft  celebrated 
fculptors  of  the  age  were  employed  in  adorning  it.  The 
edifice  which  enclofes  the  holy  houfe  was  defigned  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  the  fculpture  was  defigned  and  executed  by  the 
moft  famous  artifts.  It  was  completed  in  1579,  and  Gre- 
gory XIII.  hrd  the  honour  of  nnifhing  this  fuperb  work. 
On  the  top  of  the  Cafa  Santa  is  a little  tower,  in  which  are 
hung  two  fmall  bells,  that  are  rung  in  violent  tempefts  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  under  a notion  that  their  found  will 
difperfe  the  ftorm,  and  prevent  any  injurious  effects.  There 
is  one  part  of  the  Cafa  Santa  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
holy  of  holies : for  it  is  feparated  from  the  other  part  by  a 
filver  baluftrade,  and  a gate  of  the  fame  metal.  It  is  faid  to 
be  the  fpot  where  the  Virgin  was  fitting  when  the  angel  Ga- 
briel appeared  to  her  at  the  time  of  the  annunciation.  The 
large  church  in  which  the  cafe  of  the  Cafa  Santa  ftands,  as 
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if  it  were  under  a tent,,  is  built  of  Iftrian  (tone,  refembling 
the  Travertino  ftone  ufed  at  Rome.  The  front  is  wholly 
of  marble,  and  embellifhed  with  very  fine  fculpture,  and 
over  the  portal  is  a ftatue  of  the  holy  Virgin.  The  three 
doors  on  this  fide  of  the  church  are  bronze,  with  beautiful 
baffo-relievos,  reprefenting  different  hiftories  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  Over  the  middle  door  are  thefe  words  “ Dorans 
Deiparae,  in  qua  verbum  Caro  fadtum  eft.”  Keyfler’s  Tra- 
vels, vol.  iii.  See  Loretto. 

Casa  Ca/anda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Mohfe;  21  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Molife. 

Casa  de  la  Contratacion,  or  the  houfe  of  trade,  in  Commerce, 
a tribunal  of  Spain  eftablifhed  at  Seville,  to  the  port  of 
which  the  commerce  of  the  New  World  was  confined,  as 
early  as  the  year  1501,  for  the  regulation  of  fuch  commer- 
cial affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  perfonal  infpedtion 
of  thofe  appointed  to  fuperintend  them.  It  may  be  conii- 
dered  both  as  a board  of  trade,  and  as  a court  of  judicature. 
In  the  former  capacity  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  America ; regulates 
the  commodities  that  fliould  be  exported  thither,  and  lias 
the  infpedlion  of  thofe  that  are  received  in  return.  It  de- 
cides concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  Weft  In- 
dies ; the  freight  or  burden  of  the  (hips,  their  equipment, 
and  their  deftination.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  judges  with 
refpeft  to  every  queftion,  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal, 
arifing  in  confequence  of  the  tranfadiions  of  Spain  with 
America:  and  in  both  thefe  departments,  its  decifions  are 
exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,  which  fee. 

Casa  Grand,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America, 
in  the  country  of  New  Mexico,  and  province  of  New  Na- 
varre, feated  on  a river  N.  of  Buenaventura.  N.  lat.  290  30'. 
W.  long.  107°  20'. 

Casa  Majfma,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of  Bari ; 

1 1 miles  S.W.  of  Converfano. 

Casa  Vilieri,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of  Lavo- 
ra  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Sora. 

CASAC,  or  Cazac,  a country  of  Afia,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Perfia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  governed  by 
princes  of  its  own,  nominally  fubjedf  to  Perfia ; about  five 
leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fomewhat  more  from  eaft 
to  weft.  The  inhabitants  are  defeended  from  the  Coffacks, 
and  are  reprefented  as  a rude  and  barbarous  people.  Cafac, 
or  Cazac  Lore,  is  the  name  of  the  capital. 

CASiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  fituate 
on  the  mountains  of  Pamphylia.  Ptolemy. 

Casa;  Bajlalenfes,  or  Calanenfes,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Numidia. — C.  Callinti,  a place  of  Africa,  in  Mauri- 
tania Caefarienfis,  between  the  colonies  of  Tipafa  and  Ico- 
fium,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. — C.  Favenfes, 
an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa  ; but  the  province  in  which  it 
was  fituated  is  not  afeertained. — C.  Medianenfes,  an  epifcopal 
city  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. — C.  Nigra,  an  epifcopal  city  of 
Numidia. — C.  Sylvana,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in  By- 
zacium. — C.  Villa  Aniceorum,  a place  of  Africa,  according  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  in  the  route  from  Carthage  to 
Leptis,  between  Tacapae  and  the  colony  of  Sarbaras. 

CASAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of 
Montferrat,  feated  on  the  Po,  formerly  well  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a citadel,  which  was  much  admired.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1640;  fold  by  the  duke  of 
Mantua  to  the  king  of  France  in  1681  ; taken  in  1695  by 
the  allies,  who  deftroyed  its  fortifications ; but  retaken  by 
the  French  and  re-fortified.  Tire  king  of  Sardinia  be- 
came mailer  of  it  in  1706  ; but  it  was  taken  by  the  French 


in  1743,  retaken  in  1746,  and  captured  again  by  the  French 
in  17 96.  The  bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Mi- 
lan. N.  lat.  450  7'.  E.  long.  8°  37'. 

Casal ■ Maggiora,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan, and  country  of  the  Cremoneie,  feated  near  the  Po,  and 
made  a town  in  1754.  N.  lat.  430  6'.  E.  long.  n°  f. 
CASALMACH.  See  Iris. 

CASAL-NOVO,  a confiderable  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  containing  about  4000  inha- 
bitants, noted  for  nothing  but  their  talte  for  dog’s  flefh. 
At  this  place,  as  well  as  at  Lecce,  the  tanners  kidnap  dogs, 
and  tan  their  hides  into  an  imitation  of  Turkey  leather,  with 
which  they  fupply  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
who  are  nice  in  their  flippers.  This  demand  for  faife  Mo- 
rocco occaflons  the  {laughter  of  many  dogs,  and,  without 
doubt,  the  cultom  of  eating  their  flefh  commenced  among 
the  needy  tanners.  Hunger  and  experience  have  taught 
their  countrymen  to  confider  the  difeovtry  as  a very  bene- 
ficial one.  N.  lat.  40°  42'.  E.  long.  170  36'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  N.E* 
of  Policailro.  N.  lat.  40°  16'.  E.  long.  15°  34'. 

CAS  ALUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a gulf  on  the 
weflern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica. 

CASAMA,  a town  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
Palmyrene  territory,  which  was  a country  of  Syria.  The 
Notitia  Imperii  places  it  in  Phoenicia.  It  was  fituated  on  & 
fmall  river  to  the  eall  of  Carrie. 

CASAMAN,  a town  of  Afia,  probably  towards  Ar- 
menia. 

CASAMARRI,  a people  placed  by  Pliny  in  Ethiopia r 
near  Egypt. 

CASAN,  or  Kazan,  in  Geography , a government  of 
Rufiia  in  Europe,  feated  on  the  river  Volga ; bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Viatka,  on  the  eaft  by  the  governments- 
of  Permia  and  Ufa,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Simbirfk,  and 
on  the  weft  by  that  of  Nefhnei  Novogorod.  It  contains  13 
diftri&s,  of  which  one  is  Cafan,  or  Kazan,  fituate  on  the 
rivulet  Cafanka,  which  falls  into  the  Volga.  Its  capital 
bears  the  fame  name.  The  kingdom  of  Kazan  was  con- 
quered from  the  Tartars  by  Joan  Vaflilievitch  II.  or  Bafilo- 
witz,  after  a conteft  of  feven  years ; the  capital  of  it  fur- 
rendering  to  the  vidtor  in  1552  ; and  at  this  time  the  em- 
pire of  it  was  united  to  Ruffia  for  ever.  In  the  Turkifh  and 
Tartarian  language,  Kazan  fignifies  a large  cauldron,  of 
fufficient  fize  to  contain  vidluals  for  many  perfons ; and  this 
name  is  given  by  the  Crim  orBudziah  Murfes  to  the  families 
of  their  fubjedts,  or  vaffals,  reckoning  about  10  men  to  a lca- 
zan.  The  prefent  Kazan  Tartars  are  but  a feeble  remnant  of 
what  they  once  were,  partly  confiding  of  thofe  who  re- 
mained in  their  old  habitations,  and  partly  of  thofe  who  fet- 
tled as  fugitives  in  other  diftridls  of  Ruffia. 

Casan,  or  Kazan,  a city  of  Ruffia,  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  fituated  near  the  Volga.  This  city 
was  built  in  the  year  1257,  by  a Ion  of  Baaty,  a kinfman 
of  the  great  Tchinghis ; and  its  khanate  aflerted  its  inde- 
pendency about  the  year  1441,  when  the  Krim  disjoined  it— 
felf  from  Kapifchah,  or  Capfchac.  Kazan  confifts  of  a 
flrong  fort,  built  with  ftone,  the  wooden  town  as  it  is  called, 
and  feveral  adjoining  fuburbs,  one  of  which  is  inhabited  by 
Tartars.  Here  are  feveral  churches,  moft  of  which  are  con- 
ftrudled  with  ftone,  and  alfo  11  convents  in  or  near  the 
town.  The  government  chancery  which  is  held  in  the  fort, 
is  under  the  diredtion  of  the  governor  and  deputy  gover- 
nor. All  the  garrifons  and  regiments  within  the  government 
of  Kazan  are  under  the  command  of  the  governor.  The 
garrifon  of  the  city  confifts  of  three  regiments,  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  which  a good  hofpital  is  provided.  Kazan  is  an. 

arch- 
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arclibfhop’s  fee.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a manufa&ory 
of  cloth,  which  is  purchafed  by  government  for  the  cloath- 
ing  of  the  troops.  In  a convent,  called  Siliandowo,  feated 
on  the  river  Cafanka,  about  two  werfts  from  the  town, 
is  a fchool,  where  the  children  of  Tartars  are  taught  tne 
Ruffian  and  Latin  languages,  the  principles  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  the  elements  of  philofophy,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  as  preachers  for  the  converfion  or  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong.  In  T749,  and  again  in 
1772,  this  city  was  totally  deftroyed  by  fire.  The  ad- 
joining country  is  fertile  in  all  forts  of  truit's,  corn,  and 
pulfe.  The  commerce  of  this- government  confifts  of  furs, 
and  of  oak  timber  for  the  building  of  (hips,  l'or  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  large  oak-trees  that  grow  in  this  dillricl 
czar  Peter  I.  appointed  forefters,  who  had  under  them  dif- 
charged  foldiers ; but  thefe  people  committed  every  kmcl  or 
excefs  among  the  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
abolifhed  in  the  year  1762.  However,  every  land-owner  is 
careful  of  his  oaks,  as  they  fetch  at  all  times  a good  price. 
In  Peterfburg  every  pood  of  oak  timber,  including  the  ex- 
pence of  tranfport,  fells  for  15  to  25  kopeets.  Caian  or 
Kazan  is  diftant  400  miles  E-  of  Mofcow,  and  660  S.it. 
■of  Peterfburg.  N-  lat.  5J0  43'  78".  E.  long.  490  8'  if. 

CASAUDRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  placed 
by  Pliny  in  the  Perfian  gulf  over  agamlt  Pcrfia  Propria, 

CASA-NOVA,  Marc-Antonio,  in  Biography,  called 
in  his  time,  the  prince  of  Latin  epigrammatifts,  was  born 
at  Rome,  where  he  flouriffied  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  Attaching  himfeif  to  the  imitation  of  Catullus 
and  Martial,  he  affe&ed  the  wit  and  feverity  of  the  latter, 
but  deviated  from  the  nature  and  purity  of  the  former. 
Whilft:  he  was  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  Colonna  family, 
he  exercifed  his  fatire  againll  Clement  VII.  with  fo  little 
moderation,  that  he  was  irnprifoned  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  pardoned  by  the  pontiff.  After  the  fack  of  Rome  he 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  wandered 
about  the  ftreets  begging  bread,  and  died  either  of  want  or 
of  the  plague  in  1,527.  Befides  his  epigrams,  he  wrote 
ihort  eulogies  or  infcriptions  on  the  principal  chara&ers  of 
ancient;  Rome.  A feledtion  of  his  pieces  may  be  found  in 
the  firlt  volume  of  the  “ Ddicite  Poetar.  Italor.” 

CASAPE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  intenor  of  Hircania. 

CASAQUE,  an  ancient  military  habit  confiderably  larger 
than  an  ordinary  coat.  It  was  formerly  the  common 
veftment  or  garment  of  all  the  French.  And  as  this 
cafaaue  was  of  a different  colour  in  each  company  of 
their  troops,  it  was  eafily  and  immediately  difeovered 
by  this  diftinguiffiing  difference,  to  what  company  any 
foldier  belonged,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  diforder, 
outrage,  or  irregularity.  When  the  cafaque  was  abo- 
liffied,  it  was  fucceeded  by  the  echarpe  or  fcarf,  which 
was  alfo  of  different  colours  in  different  companies. 

CASAS,  De  Las,  Bartholomew,  in  Biography , a 
prelate  eminently  diftinguiffied  by  his  humanity,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1474,  and  in  his  19th  year  accompanied  his 
father,  who  failed  to  the  Weft  Indies  with  Columbus.  On 
his  return  to  Spain  after  an  abfence  of  five  years,  he  pur- 
fued  his  ftudies,  and  entered  into  the  ecclefiaftical  order. 
When  Columbus  made  a fecona  voyage  to  Hifpauiola,  Las 
Cafas  was  one  of  the  clergymen  who  attended  him  thither, 
with  a view  of  fettling  in  that  ifland.  On  the  reduction  of 
Cuba,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  redlory  of  Zaguarama  in 
this  ifland.  Adopting  the  opinion  which  was  prevalent  at. 
this  time  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  particularly  among  the 
Dominicans,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  reduce  the  natives  to 
Servitude,  he  concurred  with  them  in  exclaiming  againft  the 
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“ repartimientos,”  or  diftributions  which  were  made  of  them 
by  the  governor  as  flaves  to  their  conquerors.  In  order  to 
demonftrate  the  fincerity  of  his  conviftiori,  he  rehnquiffied 
his  (hare  in  the  diftribution,  declaring  that  he  fhould  ever 
bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercifed  for 
a moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow  creatures. 
From  that  time  he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians, 
and  by  his  active  interpofition  in  their  favour  contributed  to 
reftrain  the  exceffes  of  his  countrymen.  Actuated  by  a lau- 
dable zeal  in  their  caufe,  he  fet  out  for  Spain  in  1516,  for 
the  purpofe  of  ftating  their  diftrefftd  fttuation  to  king  Fer- 
dinand and  intreating  his  compaffion  in  their  favour.  This 
monarch,  being  in  a declining  ftate  of  health,  was  much 
impreffed  by  the  eloquence  of  Las  Cafas,  and  promifed  to 
adopt  means  for  redrefling  the  evil  of  which  he  complained 
and  the  guilt  of  which  he  forcibly  charged  on  Ferdinand 
himfeif.  Death,  however,  prevented  him  from  executino- 
his  refolution.  Las  Cafas,  with  unabated  ardour,  deter- 
mined to  lay  their  cafe  before  Charles  of  Auftria,  who  was 
then  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  whilft  he  was  preparing  ta 
fet  out  for  Flanders,  the  regent,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  with 
the  vigour  peculiar  to  his  character,  adopted  a plan  for  ac- 
complishing the  objedt  which  the  benevolent  ecclefiaftic  had 
in  view ; and  accordingly  he  refolved  to  fend  out  three  re- 
fpeftable  commiffiontrs,  with  ample  powers  to  examine  all 
circumftances  upon  the  fpot,  and  to  decide  finally  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  point  in  queftion.  As  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
eifeans  had  already  efpoufed  oppofite  opinions  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  he  excluded  both  thefe  fraternities  from  the  com- 
miffion,  and  reftrifted  his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome. 
Having  feletled  three  perfons,  whom  he  deemed  equal  to 
the  charge,  and  joined  to  them  a private  lawyer  of  diftin- 
guiflted  probity,  Las  Cafas  was  appointed  to  accompany 
them,  with  the  title  of  “ Proteftor  of  the  Indians.”  Upon 
their  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  they  began  to  execute  their 
commiffion  by  liberating  all  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
granted  to  the  Spanifn  courtiers,  or  to  any  perfon  not  refid- 
ing  ia  America.  This  meafure  excited  a general  alarm; 
but  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  prudence  and 
caution  ; and  finding  it  neceffary  to  tolerate  the  “ repartimi- 
entos,” they  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  of  this  eftablifnment,  and  to  fecure  to  the 
Indians  the  beft  treatment  that  was  compatible  with  their 
ftate  of  fervitude.  For  this  purpofe  they  enafted  feveral 
ufeful  regulations.  Las  Cafas,  however,  was  diffatisfied, 
and  remonftrated  againft  that  unhallowed  timid  policy,  which 
led  them  to  accommodate  their  condudl  to  the  ftate  of  the 
colony',  and  to  tolerate  what  was  unjuft,  becaufe  it  was 
beneficial.  The  commiffioners  adhered  to  their  fyftem  ; and 
Las  Cafas,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  refentment 
which  he  had  excited  among  the  Spaniffi  planters,  was 
under  a neceffity  of  feeking  an  afylum  in  « convent.  Per- 
ceiving that  all  his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitlefs,  he  foon 
fet  out  for  Europe,  with  a fixed  purpofe  not  to  abandon  the 
proteftion  of  a people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  op- 
preffed.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  Ximenes  dying  ; and 
foon  after  Charles  V.  took  poffeffion  of  the  Spaniffi  govern- 
ment, which  he  chiefly  committed  to  his  Flemiffi  minifters. 
Las  Cafas  interefted  them  in  his  caufe,  and  induced  them  to 
recal  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  and  to  appoint  a chief 
judge  to  re-examine  the  points  of  controverfy  between  the 
friends  of  Indian  liberty,  and  the  colonifts.  Whilft  Las 
Cafas  was  thus  zealoufly  promoting  a fcheme,  fuggefted  by 
humanity  and  a liberal  policy,  for  the  emancipation  of  In- 
dian flaves,  he  was  betrayed  by  the  ardour  with  which  he 
profecuted  his  purpofes  into  the  inconfiftescy  of  extending 
the  miferies  of  fervitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Ac- 
cordingly, 
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cordirigly,  in  order  to  furnith  the  Spanifh  planters  with  la- 
bourers, inftead  of  thofe  Indians  whom  he  vvifhed  to  eman- 
cipate, he  propofed  to  purchafe  a fufficient  number  of  ne- 
groes from  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  tranfport  them  to  America,  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed as  flaves  in  working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the 
ground.  Thus,  while  he  contended  earneftly  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people  bora  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured 
to  entlave  the  inhabitants  of  another  region  ; and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  fave  the  Americans  from  the  yoke, 
pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  co  impofe  one 
it  ill  heavier  upon  the  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter, 
Las  Cafas’s  plan  was  adopted.  Charles  V.  granted  a pa- 
tent to  one  of  his  Flemilh  favourites,  containing  an  exclulive 
right  of  importing  4000  negroes  into  America.  He  fold 
his  patent  to  fome  Genoefe  merchants  for  25,000  ducats, 
and  they  were  the  fir  ft  who  brought  into  a regular  form 
that  execrable  commerce  for  flaves  between  Africa  and 
America,  which  has  fince  been  carried  to  fuch  an  amazing 
extent.  Las  Cafas,  however,  connected  with  his  very  cen- 
furable  plan  of  enflaving  Africans  the  much  lefs  exception- 
able project  of  fupplving  the  new  fettlements  in  Hifpaniola 
and  the  other  iflands  with  a fufficient  number  of  labourers 
and  hufbandmen,  who  fhould  b»  allowed  by  fuitable  pre- 
miums to  remove  thither.  This  fcheme  was  countenanced 
bv  the  Flemifli  minifters,  but  defeated  by  the  biihop  of 
Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  the  projects  of  Las  Cafas.  Las 
Cafas,  defpairing  of  procuring  any  relief  for  the  Indians  in 
thofe  places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  fettled, 
formed  an  idea  of  eftablifning  a new  colony;  and  with  this 
view,  he  applied  for  a grant  of  the  unoccupied  country, 
ftretching  along  the  fea-coalt  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the 
weftern  frontier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Santa  Martha.  He  propofed  to  fettle  there  with  a co- 
lony compofed  of  hufbandmen,  labourers,  and  ecclefiaftics. 
He  engaged,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  to  civilize  10,000  of 
the  natives,  and  to  inftruft  them  fo  thoroughly  in  the  arts 
of  focial  life,  that,  from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  an 
annual  revenue  of  15,000  ducats  fhould  arife  to  the  king; 
and  in  10  years  he  expected  that  his  improvement  would  be 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  60,000  ducats.  In 
forming  this  fcheme  Las  Cafas  had  evidently  conceived  ideas 
concerning  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians,  fimilar  to  thofe 
bv  whlth  the  Jefuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great  ope- 
rations in  another  part  of  the  fame  continent.  After  en- 
countering much  oppofition  from  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  and 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  he  at  length  obtained  a territory 
of  500  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Cumana,  with  liberty  to  ex- 
tend it  as  far  as  he  pleafed  towards  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  However,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  more  than  200  perfons  to  accompany  him,  with  whom 
he  failed,  in  1521.  Several  of  thefe  died  or  left  him  at 
Porto  Rico,  where  he  firft  landed ; and  with  the  few  that 
adhered  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  Cumana,  which  he  found 
much  diftreffed  on  account  of  a recent  invafion  of  the  Spa- 
niards. He  was  therefore  under  a necefiity  of  repairing  to 
Hifpaniola  in  order  to  folicit  fuccours ; but  during  his  ab- 
fence, . the  natives,  exafperated  by  the  injuries  they  had 
fluttered,  attacked  the  enfeebled  colonifts,  dellroyed  many 
of  them,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  take  refuge  in  the  ifiand  of 
Cubagua.  Soon  after  this  ifiand  was  abandoned,  and  not  a 
Spaniard  remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent 
iflands,  from  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the  borders  of  Darien . 
Las  Cafas,  afhamed  to  {hew  himfelf  after  fuch  a fucceffion 
of  difafters,  and  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all  his  fplen- 
did  fchemes,  Unit  himfelf  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 


cans at  St.  Domingo,  where  he  affumed  the  habit  of  the 
order  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  performance  of  religious 
duties.  Fruftrated  in  all  his  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oppreffed  Indians,  he  neverthelefs  not  only  retained  his 
former  anxiety  and  zeal  for  their  relief,  but  an  in  ere  a fed 
knowledge  of  their  bufferings  had  augmented  its  ardour. 
In  1542,  he  was  fent  by  a chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa 
to  Madrid,  ana  he  took  this  occafion  of  pleading  thcircaufe 
before  Charles  V.  and  inculcating  his  favourite  maxims  con- 
cerning the  proper  mode  of  treating  them.  Not  confiding 
for  fuccefs  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone,  he  enforced 
them  by  competing  his  famous  treatife  entitled  “ Brieve 
Relation  de  la  Deftruftion  des  lndes,”  in  which  he  related, 
with  many  horrid  circumftances,  probably  exaggerated  by 
his  powers  of  defcnption,  the  devaftation  of  every  province, 
which  had  been  vilited  by  the  Spaniards.  This  treatife  ex- 
cited throughout  Europe  a deteftation  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  ; and  Las  Cafas  fo  far 
fucceeded  with  the  Spanifh  court,  as  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  feveral  new  regulations  which  he  propofed,  and  which 
contributed  in  a considerable  degree  to  alleviate  the  bufferings 
of  the  oppreffed  natives.  With  a view  to  their  further  relief 
and  protection  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  hithop  of  Chiapa, 
and  returned  thither  in  1544.  Having  continued  in  his  fee 
till  the  year  1551,  he  left  it  on  account  of  his  declining 
health,  refigned  his  biffiopric  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
and  retired  to  Madrid,  where  he  finifhed  his  courfe  of  aCtive 
and  indefatigable  benevolence  in  1566,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  92  years.  Betides  his  work  on  the  deftrudfion  of  the 
Indians,  he  wrote  a Latin  treatife  on  the  queftion,  “ Whe- 
ther fovereigns  may  in  confcience,  by  virtue  of  any  right, 
alienate  their  fubjefts  from  their  crown,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  dominion  of  any  other  lord  ?”  Tubing.  1625,  qto.  In 
this  treatife  he  difeufles,  with  Angular  freedom,  many  points 
of  a delicate  nature  refpefting  the  rights  of  fovereigns  and 
people.  He  alfo  compofed  many  other  works,  which  have 
never  been  publithed,  among  which  is  “ A General  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Indies,”  of  which  Antonio  de  Herrera  is  faid 
to  have  availed  himfelf  in  the  compilation  of  his  hiftory, 
Moreri.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i.  and 
vol.  iii. 

CASASA,  or  Ca^aca,  in  Orography,  a fea-port  town 
or  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  at  the  mouth  of  a large 
river  in  the  Mediterranean  ; iS  miles  S.  of  Melilla.  N.  lat. 
550  86  E.  long.  3 20  41'. 

CASATI,  Paul,  in  Biography,  a learned  Jefuit,  was 
born  at  Placentia  in  1617,  and  became  a profeffor  of  ma- 
thematics and  theology  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the.  two 
Jefuits  who  attended  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  at  her  re- 
queft,  and  profelyted  her  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italy,  in  165 2,  he  was  fuperiqr  over 
feveral  houfes  of  his  order,  and  occupied  the  firft  dignity  in 
the  univerfity  of  Parma  for  two  years  ; in  which  city  he  died 
in  1707.  He  compofed  the  following  works:  “Vacuum 
proferiptum  ;”  “ Terra  machinis  mota  “ Fabrica  et  ufo 
del  compaffo  di  proportione  ;”  “ Mechanicorum  libri  viii  ; 
“ De  Igne ;”  “ Hydroflaticae  diflertationes ;”  “ Opticae 
difputationes,”  written  at  88  years  of  age,  after  he  was 
blind:  “Problemata  ab  anon.  geom.  Ludg.  Batav.  propofita, 
a Paulo  Cafato  explicata.” 

CASAUBON,  Isaac,  an  eminently  learned  critic  and 
commentator,  was  born  in  1559,  at  Geneva,  whither  his 
father  retired  to  efcape  perfecution,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Creft  in  Dauphine,  under  his  father,  where  he 
was  fettled  as  minifter,  when  the  perfecution  ceafed.  So 
rapid  was  his  proficiency,  that,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he 
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was  able  to  fpeak  and  write  Latin  with  fluency  and  correft- 
nefs.  But,  on  account  of  his  father’s  frequent  abfence,  he 
fo  far  loft  the  ground  which  he  had  gained,  that,  at  the  age 
of  12  years,  he  was  obliged  to  recommence  his  ft  tidies.  In 
157S,  he  was  fent  to  Geneva,  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  the  Greek  tongue  under  Francis  Portus  of  the  ifle  of 
Candy,  the  Greek  profeffor,  that,  in  15S2,  he  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him.  At  the  age  of  25  years  he  publifhed  his  notes 
on  “ Diogenes  Laertius,”  which  were  added,  in  1594,  to  the 
8vo.  edition  of  Henry  Stephens.  His  “ Leftures  on  Theo- 
critus,” were  publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1584,  i2mo.  and  dedi- 
cated to  H.  Stephens,  whofe  daughter  he  married  in  1586, 
by  whom  he  had  20  children.  Thefe  notes  were  likewife 
publiflied  under  the  affumed  name  of  “ Hortibonus,”  fyno- 
nymous  with  Cafaubonus,  becaufe  Cnfau , in  Dauphine, 
means  a garden  ; which  he  preferred  to  his  ov/n  as  more 
fuitable  to  a Latin  book.  In  1587,  he  publiflied  his 
“ Strabo”  at  Geneva,”  fol.  ; and  in  the  fame  year  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Tellament  with  notes,  afterwards  inferted 
in  the  “ Critici  Sacri.”  Having  ftudied  philofophy  and 
civil  law  under  Julius  Pacius,  he  alfo  applied  to  the  oriental 
languages  and  Rabbins.  His  notes  on  “ Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaffenfis,”  were  publiflied  at  Geneva,  in  1588,  fol.;  and 
his  “ Polyaenus’saStratagemata,”  at  Lyons,  in  1589,  i6mo. 
His  “ Ariftotle,”  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  printed  at  Lyons, 
in  1590,  and  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1605,  fob;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  publiflied  an  edition  of  “ Pliny’s  Letters,” 
with  notes, and  the  ancient  “Panegyrics, ”Genev.  i2mo.  His 
4‘  Theophraftus’s  Characters,”  : 2mo.  was  publiflied  at  Lyons, 
in  1592,  with  a Latin  verfion  and  commentary,  and  a third 
more  correct  edition  appeared  at  Lyons,  in  1612,  i2mo.  His 
“ Apuleius’s  Apology,”  appeared  in  J594,  qto.  dedicated  to 
Jol'eph  Scaliger ; and  his  “Commentary  on  Suetonius,”  was 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  159 6,  4to.  and  another  enlarged  and 
corrected  edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  16x0,  fol.  Dif- 
latisfied  with  his  fituation  at  Geneva,  he  removed  to  Mont- 
pellier, in  1596,  and  accepted  the  office  of  profeffor  of  the 
Greek  and  of  polite  literature ; but  here  he  was  fo  much 
difappointed  in  his  expectations  cf  encouragement  and  fup- 
port,  that  he  thought  of  returning  again  to  Geneva.  How- 
ever, in  1598,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  with  the  view  of  print- 
big  his  edition  of  “ Athenaeus’s  Deipnofophifta?,”  which  was 
publiflied  in  1600,  and  again  in  1612,  in  2 vols.  fol.  ; and  in 
the  mean  while  he  accompanied  M.  du  Vicq  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  king  Henry  IV.  and  whofe  invitation 
to  the  office  of  profeffor  of  polite  learning  he  accepted,  in 
1599.  But  jealoufy,  on  the  part  of  the  other  profeffors, 
and  his  own  adherence  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  rendered 
this  office  untenable.  In  x6oo,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  fide  of  the  Proteftants  at  the  conference  held  at 
Fontainbleau,  between  Cardinal  du  Perron  and  du  Pleffis- 
Mornay,  and  by  his  conduct  on  this  occafion  he  led  l'ome 
perfons  to  expeft  that  he  would  become  a convert  to  popery  ; 
but  though  he  was  no  zealot  in  religion,  he  invariably  de- 
clined complying  with  the  folicitations  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic friends,  who  wiftied  him  to  change  his  profeffion.  The 
king,  who  had  conferred  upon  him  a penfion,  promifed  him 
alfo  the  reverfion  of  the  poll  of  his  librarian,  which  office  he 
obtained  in  1603,  together  with  an  increafe  of  his  penfion. 
At  this  time  he  publiflied  feveral  works  of  the  ancients,  viz. 
“ Hiftoriae  Auguftae  Scriptores  cum  Commentario,”  Paris, 
1603,  qto.  ; “ Diatriba  ad  D.  Chryfoftomi  Orationes,” 
publiflied  in  Morel’s  edition  of  that  author  at  Paris,  1604, 
fol  ; “ Perfii  Satyrae  ex  recenfione  et  cum  Commentariis 
I.  Cafauboni,”  Paris,  1605,  8vo.,  and  London,  1647,  §vo. 
pf  which  Jofeph  Scaliger  fays,  that  in  this  edition  “ the 
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fauce  is  worth  more  than^the  fifh  •”  “ De  Satyrica  Gr^. 
corum  Poefi,  et  Romanorum  Satyra,  lib.  ii.”  Paris,  1605, 
8vo.  ; in  which  work  he  maintains  that  the  fatyricai  poetry 
of  the  Latins  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  ; 
an  opinion  which  was  attacked  by  Daniel  Heinfius,  and 
vindicated  by  Ezekiel  Spanheim  : and  “ G.  Myffeni  Epif- 
tola  ad  Euftathiam,  Ambrofiam,  et  Baiiliffam,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
cum  notis  I.  Cafauboni,”  Paris,  1 606,  8vo.  and  Hanaw, 
]6ii,  8vo.  ; which  letter  was  full  publiflied  by  him.  In 
160/,  he  compofed  his  trcatife  “ De  Libertate  Eccleliaftica,” 
Svo. ; which  was  occalioned  by  the  difputes  that  had  oc- 
curred between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  contains  a vindication  of  the  rights  of  fovereigns  againft 
the  pretenfions  of  Rome  ; but  thefe  difputes  being  adjufted 
whillt  the  work  was  printing,  it  was  fuppreffed  by  order  of 
king  Henry  IV.  His  edition  of  “ Polybius,”  to  which  is 
annexed  “ iEneas  Tacticus  de  toleranda  obfidione,  Gr.  et 
Lat.”  was  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1609,  fob  His  Latin  ver- 
fion of  both  thefe  authors  was  much  approved  ; and  the 
dedication  to  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned  among  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  modern  Latin  compofition.  The  bed  edition  of 
his  letters  “ If.  Cafauboni  Epillolas,  & c.”  containing  alfo 
his  prefaces,  dedications,  poems,  &c.  with  thofe  of  his  fan 
Meric,  is  that  by  Almeloveen,  Rotterdam,  1709,  fol.  In 
confequence  of  feveral  conferences  which  he  held  with  car- 
dinal du  Perron  on  the  fubjed  of  religion,  a report  was 
fpr£ad  that  he  had  promifed  to  abandon  the  Proteftant 
faith,  which  he  thought  it  neceffary  publicly  to  contradict  : 
and  his  uniform  adherence  to  his  profeffion  fufficiently  re- 
futes the  charge  of  indifference  to  religious  dodrines,  which 
has  been  alleged  againft  him.  Although  he  was  perfevering 
in  his  attachment  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  avoided  contro- 
verfy,  and  in  his  opinion,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  differed 
from  him,  he  was  liberal  and  tolerant.  When  one  of  his 
fons  became  a capuchin,  and  afterwards  fought  his  bleffing, 
“ I give  it  you,”  fays  he,  “ with  all  my  heart ; I do  not 
condemn  you,  neither  do  you  condemn  me : we  fliall  both 
appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Chrift.”  As  a farther  evidence  of 
the  liberality  of  his  fentiments,  and  love  of  peace,  it  is  al- 
leged, that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  thought  an  union  be- 
tween the  Papifts  and  Proteftants  to  be  both  pradicable  and 
definable  ; and  in  this  opinion  he  concurred  with  the  learned 
Grotius  and  many  others  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
attachment  to  his  own  profeffion,  notwithftanding  his  libera- 
lity, was  evinced  by  the  uneafinefs  he  felt  on  occafion  of  his 
eldeft  fon’s  becoming  a profelyte  to  the  Gatholic  religion. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  an  event  which  he  much 
lamented,  he  determined  to  comply  with  the  repeated  invi- 
tation of  James  I.  to  vifit  England  ; and,  accordingly,  in 
1610,  he  accompanied  fir  Henry  Wotton  hither,  and  was 
received  with  great  civility  by  the  king  and  many  other 
perfons  of  learning  and  diftinction.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
was  made  a denizen,  liberally  penfioned,  and  prefented  to  a 
prebend  at  Wcftminfter  and  another  at  Canterbury.  In 
return  for  thefe  favours  he  was  engaged  by  the  king,  much 
againft  his  own  inclination,  in  controverfial  writings 
againft  the  Papifts.  Accordingly,  his  confutation  of  Ba- 
ronius’s  Annals,  or  “ Exercitationes  contra  Baronium,”  was 
publifhed  at  London,  in  1614,  fol.  at  Franckfort,  in  1615, 
4to.,  and  at  Geneva  in  1655  and  1663,  4to.  He  did  not 
live  long  after  the  completion  of  this  work  ; for  he  died  of 
a lingular  and  painful  dileafe  of  the  bladder,  of  which  fir 
Theodore  Mayerne  has  given  a particular  account  in  his 
medical  writings,  in  1614,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  Weftminller  A.bbey,  and  a handfome  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Thomas  Morton,  bilhop 
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of  Durham.  The  laudatory  epitaph,  infcribed  upon  it, 
clofes  with  thefe  lines  : 

“ Qui  noffe  vult  Cafaubonum, 

Non  faxa,  fed  chartas  legat, 

Superfuturas  marmori, 

Et  profuturas  pollen's.” 

Cafaubon’s  charadler  was  that  of  a modefl,  candid,  up- 
right man,  though  fomewhat  reftlefs  and  querulous  in  his 
temper.  As  a critic,  he  is  always  ranked  among  the  firft, 
and  his  numerous  publications,  the  principal  of  which  we 
Rave  recounted,  afford  fufficient  evidence  of  his  indefatigable 
Induftry  and  extenfive  erudition.  Gen.  Dift.  Biog.  Brit. 

Casaubon,  Meric,  fon  of  Ifaac,  the  fubjedl  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1599,  and,  accom- 
panying his  father  to  England,  in  i6jo,  hnifhed  his  educa-. 
tion  at  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1621,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of 
extenfive  learning.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  publifhed  a book, 
vindicating  bis  father  againft  the  calumnies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  entitled  “ Pietas  contra  maledicos  Patrii  No- 
miniset  Religionis  Holies,”  8vo.  This  was  followed,  three 
years  after,  viz.  in  i6c.|,  by  a fecond  vindication  of  his 
father,  “ Vindicatio  Patris  adverfus  Impoftores,  &c.”  writ- 
ten by  command  of  king  James  I.  and  occafioned  by  a pub- 
lication of  the  fame  year,  entitled,  “ The  Original  of  Idola- 
tries, or  the  Birth  of  Herefies,  See.”  falfely  aferibed  to 
1.  Cafaubon.  About  this  time  he  was  promoted  to  the 
reftory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetfhire  ; and,  in  1628,  by  the 
intereft  and  recommendation  of  bifliop  Laud,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury.  This  prelate,  upon  his  own  ad- 
vancement to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  gave  Cafaubon  two 
vicarages  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  and,  in  1636,  he  was  created 
dottor  in  divinity  by  mandate  of  king  Charles  E ; but, 
during  the  beat  of  the  civil  wars,  about  the  year  1644,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  imprifoned,  and  re- 
duced to  extreme  indigence.  In  thefe  circumftances  lit  de- 
clined accepting  force  advantageous  offers  that  were  made 
him  in  1649,  011  condition  of  his  'undertaking  to  write  the 
hiftoty  of  the  late  war  ; and  he  alfo  rejected  an  invitation 
that  was  conveyed  to  iiim  foon  after  by  the  Swedifti  ambaf- 
fador  from  queen  Chriltina,  to  fuperintend  the  univerfities 
in  her  kingdom.  On  the  refloration  he  recovered  his  pre- 
ferments, and,  in  1662,  exchanged  one  of  his  vicarages  for 
the  reftory  of  Ickham  near  Canterbury.  Pie  died  in  1671, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  His  literary 
character  was  that  of  a general  fcholar,  but  by  the  aid  of 
li is  father’s  rules  and  papers  more  Ikilled  in  criticifm  than 
in  any  other  department  of  literature.  In  private  life  he 
was  diftinguifiied  by  his  piety  and  charity,  and  by  the  cour- 
teoufnefs  of  his  difpofition  and  manners.  Of  his  publications 
the  principal  are  as  follow  : viz.  “ Optati  Libri  VII.  de 
Schifmate  Donatiftarum,”  1632,  Svo.  ; “ A Treatife  of 
XTfe  and  Cuftom,”  Lond.  1638,  Svo.  ; “ The  Ufe  of  Daily 
public  Prayers  in  three  Politions,”  Lond.  1641,  410.  ; 
“ Marci  Antonini  Impcrat.  de  feipfo  et  ad  feipfum,  See.  with 
Xylander’s  Verfion,  See.  Gr.  & Lat.”  Lond.  1643,  Svo.  ; 
alfo,  “ An  Englifli  Tranflation  of  this  Work,  with  Notes, 
&c.”  1634;  “ De  Verborum  Ufu,  et  accuratse  eornm  Cugni- 
tionis  Utilitate  Diatriba,”  Lond.  1647,  Svo.  ; “ De  quatuor 
.Linguis  Commentationis,  Pars  I.”  comprehending  the  Pie- 
brew  and  Saxon,  but  left  incomplete  as  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin;  Lond.  1630,  Svo. ; “ Terentius.  cum  Notis  T.  Far- 
nabii  in  quatuor  priores  comcedias,  et  M.  Cafaub.  in  Phor- 
mionem  et  Hec'yra’m,”  Lond.  1631,  iamo.  ; “ Some  Annota- 
tions on  the  Pfalms  and  Proverbs,”  inferted  in  one  of  the  latter 
editions  of  the  “ Affembly’s  Annotations  on  the  Bible;” 
*•  In  Hieroclis  Commentarium  de  Provideutia  et  Fato,  Notse 
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et.  Emendationes,”  Lond.  1653,  Svo.  and  1673,  8v0.  *,  “ A 
Treatife  concerning  Enthufiafm,  as  it  is  an  effeft  of  Nature, 
but  is  miftaken  by  many  for  either  Divine  Infpiration,  of 
Diabolical  Poffefiion,”  Lond.  1635,  Svo.  ; a work  highly 
commended  by  fir  William  Temple,  as  a happy  attempt  to 
account  for  delulions  upon  natural  principles,  though  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  author  was  too  much  inclined  to 
credulity  and  fuperftition  to  difeufs  this  fubject  philofo- 
phically,  which  appears  from  his  “True  and  faithful  relation 
of  what  paffed  for  many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and 
fome  Spirits,”  in  the  preface  to  which  he  attempts  to  con-, 
firm  what  is  faid  in  that  relation  concerning  ipirits,  Lond. 
1639,  fol.  ; and  alfo  in  his  work  “ Of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity in  Things  Natural,  Civil,  and  Divine  ; wherein  the 
Sadducifm  of  thefe  Times  in  denying  Spirits,  Witches,  and 
fupernatural  Operations,  is  fully  confuted,”  See.  Lond. 
.1668,  8vo.  1670,  Svo.  1672  ; “ De  Nupera  Homeri  Edi- 
tione  Lugduno-Batavica  Hackiana,  Sec.”  Lond.  1659,  Svo. 
reprinted  in  Almcloveen’s  edition  of  Cafaubon’s  letters ; 

“ Epidteti  Enchiridion  et  Cebetis  Tabula,  Gr.  & Lat.” 
Lond.  1639,  Svo. ; “ An  Englifh  Tranflation  of  Lucius 
Florus’s  Hillory  of  the  Romans,  with  Notes,”  Lond.  1639, 
Svo.  ; “ A Vindication  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  &c.”  Lond. 
1660;  “ Notas  et  Emendationes  in  Diogenem  Eaertium, 
&c.”  annexed  to  the  editions  of  Laertius,  printed  in  Lond. 
1664,  fol.  and  Amft.  1692,  4to.  ; “ Cf  the  Neceffity  of 
Reformation  in  and  before  Luther’s  Time,  Sec.”  Lond. 
1664,  4to.  ; “ Notre  in  Polybium,”  firll  printed  in  Grono- 
vius’s  edition,  Amlt.  1670,  Svo.  ; and  “ Epiftolre,  Dedica- 
tiones,  &c.”  annexed  to  I.  Cafaubon’s  letters  by  Altnelo- 
veen.  Befides  the  works  above  recited,  M.  Cafaubon  wrote 
feveral  other  pieces,  learned,  controverfial,  See.  which  it  is 
needlefs  to  enumerate.  Pie  alfo  left,  by  will,  a great  num- 
ber of  MSS.  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  His  Englifh 
ftyle  is  harfli  and  perplexed,  and  much  intermixed,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  time,  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Gen.  Di<Tt. 
Biog.  Brit. 

CASAVOLI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari ; 14  miles  S.W.  of  Monopoli. 

CASBA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
which  was  once  a Roman  colony,  is  fituated  on  a large,  fer- 
tile plain,  about  25  or  30  miles  S.  of  Tunis.  The  walls  of 
this  town  are  ftill  Handing,  though  it  has  been  almoft  delli- 
tute  of  inhabitants  ever  fince  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Turks. 

CASBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Lycaonia.  Ptolemy. 

CASBIN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Perfia,in  the  province  of 
Irak  Agemi,  is  iituatecl  in  an  extenfive  pleafant  plain,  about 
3 leagues  from  the  noted  mountains  of  Aluvend  or  Elwend. 
It  w'as  formerly  a very  confiderable  city,  being  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  12,000  houfes,  occu- 
pied by  1 co, coo  inhabitants  ; but  it  has  been  fo  reduced  by 
the  civil  wars  of  the  country,  that,  in  Hanway’s  time,  its 
number  of  houfes  did  not  exceed  nco.  Its  beautiful 
palaces  are  now  in  ruins,  its  walls  are  deftroyed,  and  it  has 
neither  garrifon  nor  forts  to  defend  it.  The  Hippodrome, 
or  Royal  Piazza,  was  700  paces  long,  and  230  broad.  Its 
fituation  for  commerce  is,  in  many  refpe&s,  advantageous, 
as  it  lies  open  to  Georgia,  Adirbeitzan,  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 
Its  adjacent  territory  produces  excellent  grapes,  fome  of 
which  yield  a llrong  wine,  and  others  are  dried,  and  fent 
with  other  fruits  to  all  the  provinces  of  tire  country.  In  its 
vicinity  are  found  yellow  orpinaent  and  copper  ore.  In,  the 
16th  century  Shah  Tahmas,  unable  to  defend  Tauriz  againft 
the  Turks,  retired  to  Cafbin,  which  he  eftablifhed  41s  the 
capital  city  of  his  empire  ; hut  Abas  the  Great  transferred 
this  dignity  to  IfpaUan.  The  European  geographers, affect 
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that  Cafbin  is  the  ancient  Arfaria ; bet  the  Ferfian  hifto- 
rians  will  not  allow  it  to  be  fo  ancient.  N.  lat.  36°  33'.  E. 
long.  490  3 3'. 

CASBDONA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citra  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Strongoli. 

CASCABLE,  the  hindermoft  part  of  the  breech  of  a 
camion  from  the  bafe-ring  to  the  end  or  extremity  of  the 
knob  or  button.  See  Cannon. 

CASCADE,  a fteep  fall  of  water,  from  a higher  into  a 
lower  place. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Italian  cafcata,  which 
fignifies  the  fame ; of  cafcare,  to  fall ; and  that  from  the 
Latin  cade  re. 

Cafcades  are  either  natural,  as  that  of  Tivoli,  See.  or  ar- 
tificial, as  thofe  of  Verfailles,  &c.  and  either  falling  with  a 
gentle  defeent,  as  thofe  of  the  Sceaux  ; in  form  of  a buffet, 
as  at  Trianon  ; or  down  fteps,  in  form  of  a perron,  as  at 
St.  Clou  ; or  from  bafon  to  bafon,  &c. 

A natural  cafcade,  falling  with  a great  noife,  is  more 
properly  called  a cataract,  which  fee. 

In  a military  fenfe  cafcade  fignifies,  in  hollowing  out,  or 
digging  galleries  or  mines,  a finking  down  into  the  earth  by  a 
fort  of  ftep  below  the  common  level,  or  a rifing  above  the 
fame  in  like  manner.  When  a miner  rather  links  deeper 
into  the  ground  or  rifes  up  higher  by  means  of  fuch  Heps 
at  different  diftances,  or  turns,  he  is  faid  to  proceed  by 
cafcades,  or  to  cheminer  par  cafcades. 

Cascade  of fre.  See  Pyrotechny. 

Cascade  point , in  Geography , a cape  on  the  weftern  coatl 
of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  440 
S'-  E.  long.  189°  4'. 

CASCAES,  a fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  fituate  on  a flip  of  land 
under  which  {hips  may  lie  ; 5 leagues  W.  of  Lifbon.  N.  lat. 
38°  44'.  W.  long.  90  33'.  Cape  Cafcaes  lies  2^  miles 
S.W.  of  the  town. 

CASCANS,  in  French  cafcanes,  holes  funk  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  pits  or  welis,  near  the  ramparts,  from 
which  galleries  are  carried  under  ground,  either  to  mines  of 
your  own,  or  to  give  vent  to  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Cafcans 
alfo  denote  a kind  of  cellars  made  under  the  capitals  of  a 
fortification. 

CASCANTE,  in  Geography , a frnall  town  of  Spain  in 
Navarre  ; 2 leagues  from  Tudella.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Cafcantum,  and  it  was  a municipal  town.  Ptolemy  attri- 
butes it  to  the  Vafconi.  It  was  iituated  near  the  lberus ; 
S.E.  of  Calaguris. 

CASCAR1LLA,  in  Botany.  See  Croton  cafcarilla. 

Cascarilla,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Cullen  in  the  clafs  of  tonics.  It  approaches,  he  fays,  to 
the  aromatics  by  its  eflential  oil  ; but  its  bitter,  to  be  ex- 
tracted either  by  water  or  fpirit,  is  its  molt  confiderable 
part.  It  was  introduced  in  the  17th  century  as  a medicine 
of  great  value,  both  in  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  ; 
and  the  Italians,  fond  of  any  thing  as  a fubftitute  for  the 
Peruvian  bark,  againlt  which  they  had  declaimed,  employed 
*the  cafcarilla  in  their  practice  and  adduced  many  teftimonies 
of  its  efficacy  1 but  thefe  teftimonies  have  not  been  fupported 
by  fucceedingpra&itioners,  and  in  this  country  particularly  it 
has  been  found  a weak  fubftitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 
In  feveral  trials  it  has  entirely  failed.  Bergius,  though  he 
attefts  its  inefficacy  in  fevers,  recommends  it  in  luemoptyfis. 
But  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  in  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds 
it  feems  to  be  rather  hurtful,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
aromatic  and  bitter  qualities,  while  it  does  not  in. any  ipftance 
manifeft  an  aftnugent  power.  Its  tonic  and  ftomachic  power 
may  be  allowed  j but  in  thefe  refpedts  its  virtues  are  not  oe- 
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culiar  nor  confiderable  : nor  is  there  any  juft  foundation  for 
the  prejudices  which  the  German  phyfieians  have  conceived 
in  its  favour.  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  II.  p.  89.  It  has, 
however,  maintained  its  place  in  our  Pharmacopeias.  The 
extract  of  Cafcarilla,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  that 
of  Cinchona  (which  fee),  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
the  London  Difpenfatory,  as  a medicine  of  confiderable  ufe, 
and  ferving  as  a tonic  in  dyfpepfy,  debility  of  bowels,  and  in 
fome  circumftances  of  epidemic  fevers.  It  may  be  given 
from  10  to  20  grains,  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  tinc- 
ture of  cafcarilla,  prepared  by  digefting  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered cafcarilla  in  two  pints  of  proof-fpirit  of  wine  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  draining  it,  is  given  in  de- 
bility of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  may  be  fubftituted  in 
fome  cafes  for  the  tindfure  of  cinchona. 

CASCE,  Cask:a,  or  Casice,  in  Hkcient  Geography , z 
town  of  Afia  in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

CASCHARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  Romans  to  guard  their  frontiers. 

CASCHAU,  Cassovia,  Kassa,  or  Kossice,  in  Geo- 
graphy, the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  a royal  free  town 
feated  on  the  river  Hernath,  or  Hundert,  furrounded  with 
a triple  wall,  a moat,  and  a bulwark,  and  furnifhed  with  a 
good  arfenal.  It  is  a well  built  place  and  the  feat  of  a tri- 
bunal. The  wine,  beer,  and  ale  of  this  town  are  very  bad. 
In  1400  it  was  befieged  in  vain  by  the  Poles.  In  133^, 
king  John  took  it  by  firatagem,  and  in  1556,  it  was  deftroyed 
by  fire.  In  1604,  its  large  and  beautiful  parifh  church  was 
taken  from  the  Lutherans,  upon  which,  and  in  confequence 
of  other  oppreffive  meafures,  the  Cafchians  were  fo  incenfed 
that  they  took  part  with  Stephen  Botfkay,  who  died  here 
in  1606.  In  16x6,  it  furrendered  to  Bethlem  Gabor;  in 
1644,  to  George  Rakotzy  ; in  1681  to  Tokoly  ; and  in 
1685,  to  the  Imperialifts.  Its  univerfity  was  fuppreffed  in 
1782.  It  is  diftant  100  miles  S.  from  Cracow,  and  124 
N.W.  from  Claufenburg. 

CASCHIVE,  (Mormyrus  Cafchive),  in  Ichthyology , the 
name  under  which  Haffelqnift  deferibes  the  Linnsean  Mor- 
mvrus  anguilloides,  which  fee. 

CASCHOU,  in  Botany,  Merian,.  Surin.  See  Anacar- 

DiUM  accident  ale. 

CASCO-Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  of  North  America* 
in  the  diftridt  of  Maine,  which  fpreads  N.W.  between  Cape 
Elizabeth  on  the  S.W.  and  Cape  Small  point  on  the  N.E. 
Within  thefe  points,  which  are  about  40  miles  apart,  are 
about  300  frnall  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited,  and 
almoft  all  more  or  lefs  cultivated.  The  land  in  thefe  iflands,. 
and  on  the  oppofite  coaft  on  the  main,,  is  the  beft  for  agri- 
culture on  the  fea-coaft  of  this  country.  Cafco  includes  fe- 
veral bays.  Maquoit  bay  lies  about  20  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Elizabeth.  On  the  E.  fide  of  this  cape  is  the  arm  of  the 
fea  called  Stroud- water.  Farther  tp  the  E.  is  Prefumpfcol 
liver,  formerly  called  Prefumpca,  or  Prefumpkeag,  which 
rifes  in  Sebago  pond.  This  river  opens  to  the  waters  of 
Cafco-bay  on  the  E.  of  Portland,  and  upon  it  are  feveral 
valuable  mills.  Rayal’s  river,  called  by  the  natives  Wefte- 
cuftego,  falls  into  the  bay  fix  miles  from  Prefumpfcot  river. 
It  has  a good  harbour  at  its  mouth  for  frnall  veffels;  and 
has  upon  ft  feveral  mills ; but  two  miles  higher  a fall  ob-- 
ftrudls  the  navigation.  Between  it  and  Kennebeck  there 
are  no  rivers:  fome  creeks  and  harbours  of  Cafco-bay  extend 
into  the  main  land,  affording  harbours  for  frnall  veffels,  and 
interfering  the  country  in  various  forms.  N.  lat.,  430  40V 
W.  long.  70°  10'. 

CASCUMPAC  Harbour  lies  on  the  North  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  John  in  North  America.  N.  lat.  46°  45'. 
W,  long.  63°  33’. 
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CASE,  fomatimes  denotes  a veffel  or  receptacle  in  form 
of  a tomb,  commonly  decorated  with  gold  and  fdver,  wherein 
the  body  of  a faint,  or  fome  relics  of  it,  are  preferved. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  formed  from  the  French 
chajfe.  Originally  thefe  cafes  were  made  in  the  figure  of 
■little  Gothic  churches,  purluant  to  that  ancient  Chriftian 
maxim,  that  the  faints,  having  been  the  living  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  are  entitled,  after  their  death,  to  have  their 
bones  enclofed  in  the  figure  of  the  vifible  houfe  of  God. 

The  cafe  of  St.  Genevieve  is  never  brought  down  with- 
out great  ceremony,  nor  except  in  time  of  extreme  public 
dangers  or  calamities. 

Case,  John,  M.  D.  in  Biography , was  born  at  Wood- 
flock,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In 
1564,  he  was  elected  fcholar,  and  in  fuccefiion,  mailer  of 
arts,  and  one  of  the  fellows  of  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford. 
Wood  celebrates  him  for  his  Ikill  in  difputation,  in  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries.  Marrying 
fome  time  after,  he  was  permitted  by  the  chancellor  to  read 
le&ures  to  the  iludents,  in  logic  and  philofophy.  He  alfo 
wrote,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  Ihort  treatifes  on  Ariftotle’s 
organon,  ethics,  politics,  (Economics,  and  phyfics.  One 
of  them,  “ Sphoera  Civitatis  five  de  Politia,”  printed  in  4to.  in 
1588  by  Barnes,  having  been  pirated  on  the  continent,  and 
copies  coming  over,  Barnes  obtained  an  order,  obliging 
every  fcholar  in  the  univerfity  to  take  one  of  his  books.  In 
1589,  he  was  made  doftor  in  medicine,  and  the  fame  year, 
prebendary  of  North  Aulton,  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  He 
was  much  refpefted,  both  as  a phyfician,  and  teacher,  and 
acquired,  Wood  fays,  a handfome  fortune,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  left  at  his  death,  (which  happened  on  the  23d 
of  January  1399),  to  charitable  ufes.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  college,  where  a handfome  monu- 
ment was  erefted  to  his  memory.  Wood  gives  a catalogue  of 
his  produdtions,  which  are  now  little  noticed.  Athaenas  Oxon. 

Case,  John,  M.  D.  Granger  gives  an  account  of  this 
man.  He  was  a noted  allrologer  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne, 
and  fucceeded  Lilly,  who  left  him  pofleffed  of  his  apparatus, 
particularly  his  darkened  chamber,  and  pitftures,  with  which 
he  pretended  to  (View  his  cuftomers  their  abfent  friends. 
Cafe  ufed  to  exhibit  thefe  to  his  intimates,  in  the  hours  of 
conviviality,  laughing  at  the  folly,  and  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. Over  his  door  was  written, 

Within  this  place 
Lives  Dr.  Cafe ; 

by  which  diilich  he  probably  got  more  than  Dryden  did 
by  all  his  works.  Haller  alfo  mentions  a dodtor  John 
Cafe  who  publilhed  in  1694,  “ Compendium  An3tomicum, 
nova  methodo  inflrudlum,”  iamo.  in  which  the  writer  ftre- 
nuoufly  defends  the  opinion  of  De  Graaf,  that  quadrupeds, 
and  all  other  animals,  as  veell  as  birds,  proceed  ab  ovo. 

Case,  or  Cafos,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland  fitu- 
ate  S.W.  of  Carpathos,  and  N.E.  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. 

Case,  in  Grammar , is  underltood  of  the  different  in- 
flexions or  terminations  of  nouns ; ferving  to  exprefs  the 
different  ftates  or  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  things  they  reprefent.  For  the  reafon  of  the  name,  fee 
Declension. 

There  is  a great  diverfity  among  grammarians,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  number  of  cafes : they  generally 
find  fix  cafes  even  in  meft  of  the  modern  languages,  which 
they  call  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  Accufative , Vo- 
cative, and  Ablative : but  this  feems  only  in  compliance 
with  their  own  ideas,  which  are  formed  on  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  which  they  transfer  to  other  languages. 

The  truth  is,  if  by  cafe  be  only  meant  an  occafional 
change  in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  or  name,  which 


feems  to  be  the  juft  idea  of  cafe  ; there  will,  in  this  fenfe, 
be  juft  as  many  cafes  as  there  are  different  terminations  of 
nouns  in  the  fame  number,  i.  e.  in  fome  languages  more,  in 
others  lefs,  and  in  others  none  at  all. 

Indeed,  the  generality  of  authors  either  have  not  any 
precife  notion  of  cafes  at  all,  or  they  wander  ftrangely  from 
that  notion  : for  they  always  reckon  five  cafes  of  nouns  in 
the  Greek,  and  fix  in  the  Latin  : though  feveral  of  thefe 
cafes  be  frequently  alike,  as  the  genitive  and  dative  Angular 
of  the  firft  declenfion  of  the  Latin  ;■  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  of  the  fecond,  & c.  the  genitive  and  dative  dual  of 
the  Greek,  &c.  So  that  with  thefe  authors  the  termination 
is  not  the  foie  criterion  of  the  cafe. 


It  feems,  however,  much  more  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  which  only  confiders  words  materially,  to 
make  as  many  different  cafes,  as  there  are  changes  in  the 
terminations  of  a name  ; which  would  free  the  Englifh,  and 
other  modern  tongues,  from  the  embarraffment  of  cafes ; 
moft  of  them  expreffing  the  various  relations,  not  by  changes 
in  termination,  as  the  ancients  ; but  by  the  fituation  of  the 
fubftantive,  as  in  the  nominative  and  accufative  cafes,  or  by 
the  appofition  of  articles  and  prepofitions.  On  this  footing 
it  is  certainly  wrong  to  fay,  v.  g.  that  of  a father , is  the 
genitive  cafe  of  father  ; and  to  a father , the  dative  ; for  of 
and  to  are  no  part  of  the  noun  father  ; they  are  no  clofes  or 
terminations,  but  articles  or  modificatives,  which  fhew  the 
different  relation  of  the  word  father.  And  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  in  the  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nifh,  Portuguefe  tongues,  &c.  Neverthelefs,  the  relation 
of  poffeffion,  which  anfwers  to  the  genitive  cafe,  is  often 
expreffed  by  a different  termination  of  the  fubftantive  : “ as 
God’s  grace,”  or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  “ Godis 
grace,”  the  grace  of  God.  So  that  the  Englifh  fubftantives 
may  be  confidered  as  having  two  terminations  for  cafes  ; 
that  of  the  nominative,  and  that  of  the  genitive  or  poffeffive 
cafe.  In  this  refpedt  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  Ger- 
man, which  is  probably  derived  from  the  fame  Teutonic 
original.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  words 
•sralpo;  and  patr'u  are  real  cafes  of  the  words  mailnp,  and  pater, 
and  different  from  thofe  words  : and  fomewhat  like  this  may 
be  faid  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Polifh,  and 
German  languages;  which  in  the  fame  number  admit  of 
changes  in  the  terminations  of  words  : and  yet  in  thefe  lan- 
guages, cafes  are  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  Hebrew  names,  for  inftance,  are  not  pro- 
perly declined  by  cafes,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  pe- 
culiar terminations  ; but  they  are  determined  principally  by 
the  conftru&ion  and  meaning  of  the  fentence  or  difeourfe 
in  which  they  occur,  or  by  certain  prepofitions,  or  lettere 
ferving  the  purpofe  of  prepofitions,  prefixed  to  the  refpe<&* 
ive  words,  as  in  the  follow  ing  example  : 


N°m.  -£>2 
Gen.  pan 

a r IP ^ 
Accuf.  ■pa  ns* 

Vocat.-pan 

Abiat.  pa  a 


Rex. 
Regis. 
Regi. 
Regem. 
6 Rex. 
a Rege. 


Hebrew  nouns  very  frequently  occur  in  the  oblique  cafes,, 
although  they  have  no  letter  or  particle  denoting  thefe 
cafes;  and  the  letters  or  particles  which  make  particular 
cafes  are  frequently  connedled  with  other  cafes.  The  ar- 
ticle H,  which  grammarians  commonly  fpecify  as  the  mark 
of  the  genitive,  is  applied  to  all  the  other  cafes,  and  chiefly 
to  the  vocative.  The  relation  exprefTed  by  the  genitive 
cafe  of  nouns  Sometimes  occafions  an  alteration  in  them  ; 
but  this  alteration,  inftead  of  being  in  the  noun  governed,  as 
in  other  languages,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  in  that  which  go- 
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verns,  and  this  word  fometimes  lofe's'One  of  its  letters,  and 
fometimes  has  it  changed  into  another;  e.  g. 
reges  terra,  ipftead  of  5 and  iTlPP  miD> 

lex  domini,  inttead  of  J-ft PP  miH-  The  Maforetic  points 
are  changed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  verbum 

falfitatis,  for  7pft>  See  Regimen. 

The  letter  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  prepofitions 
'jy*  or  generally  denotes  the  dative,  and  not 

rarely  the  genitive,  and  it  is  alfo  joined  to  the  accufative, 
ablative,  and  even  the  nominative.  1 he  parcicle  or  ptepo- 
fition  > or  /y^}  1S  connected,  not  only  with  the  accu- 
fative, but  with  the  dative,  ablative,  and  nominative  : and  the 
letter  73,  which  is  the  prepofition  jft  abridged,  is  almoft  al- 
ways joined  to  the  ablative,  and  very  rarely  to  other  cafes.  For 
the  changes  that  exprefs  Hebrew  pronouns,  fee  Pronoun. 
The  cafes  in  the  Chaldee  language  are  determined  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thofe  of  the  Hebrew ; either  by  the  fenfe  of 
the  paffage  in  which  words  occur,  or  by  prefixing  the  par- 
ticles *1  or  H to  the  genitive,  to  the  dative,  J"p  or  7 to 
the  accufative,  and  ft  or  Jft  to  the  ablative.  The  Syriac 
differs  from  the  Chaldee  .only  in  two  points,  viz.  that  the 
mark  of  the  accufative  is  7,  and.  not  J*y,  and  that  the  note 
of  the  ablative  is  jft,  and  not  the  abbreviature  ft.  The 
cafes  in  the  Samaritan  language  are  formed  like  thole  of  the 
Chaldee,  by  pr,f&ing  7 to  the  genitive,  7 to  the  dative, 
j"p,  or  to  the  accufative,  and  jft  or  ft  to  the  ablative. 
See  Mafclef’s  Grammar.  Heb. 

An  ingenious  writer  fuggefls  that  the  Greek  cafes  are 
formed  by  certain  fyllables,  which  conftitute  no  part  of  the 
primitive  names  of  things,  but  were  originally  fhort  words, 
having  an  independent  meaning  of  their  own,  and  retaining 
that  meaning  when  joined  to  thefe  names : thus  s-r^a.,  Seo,-, 
were  originally  cup,  Ss  ; a,  and  0;,  being  annexed  to  mark 
them  as  fubjedts  or  agents.  In  afeertaining  the  precife 
meaning  of  the  prepofitions  of,  from,  to,  which  are  the  figns 
of  the  Greek  cafes,  he  intimates,  that  though  the  termina- 
tion called  the  genitive  cafe  be  rendered  by  of,  it  means  in- 
variably from,  beginning,  motive ; and  this  appears  to  be  the 
true  fignification  of  the  term  of,  if  we  regard  its  etymology, 
which  this  author  derives  from  «<p,  ceiro,  ah,  from  ; although 
cuftom  feems  to  have  affigned  it  a different  undefinable  mean- 
ing, it  is  in  all  cafes  refolvable  into  the  fenfe  of  from  ; e.  g.  a 
table  of  wood  is  a table  from  wood,  wood  being  the  ori- 
gin, or  beginning  of  it.  This  is  the  reafon,  he  fays,  why 
fome  prepofitions  which  fignify  origin  or  beginning  ill 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  are  rendered  in  our  tongue  by 
cf.  He  adds,  that  as  of  fignifies  beginning,  fo  to  means 
tend : for  it  is  taken,  as  he  fuppofes,  from  an  oriental  verb 
Signifying  to  aim,  purfue,  or  Jl retch  after  a thing,  and  hence 
denotes  the  thing  or  objetff  aimed  at.  Into  Greek  the 
original  verb  has  paffed  in  the  form  of  tei«  or  raw  ; but 
in  Perfian,  Latin,  German,  and  Welfh,  as  in  Englifh,  it 
has  with  little  variation  in  found,  and  none  in  fenfe,  mi- 
grated into  a prepofition.  But  beginning  and  end,  or  if  the 
terms  are  applied  to  moral  actions,  motive  and  defign , are 
often  the  fame.  Hencfe  it  is  that  the  force  of  thefe  two 
prepofitions  is  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  fame  termination, 
the  dative  or  ablative  cafe.  Hence  alfo,  in  all  languages 
which  admit  of  cafes,  the  dative,  ablative,  and  genitive, 
have  a near  affinity  to  each  other  ; and  in  Greek,  the  firff 
language,  as  this  writer  imagines,  in  which  the  ufe  of 
cafes  was  introduced,  they  were  all  three  at  firff  rep  re - 
fented  by  one  termination.  Jones’s  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  p.  194. 

Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  fignified  by  the 
addition  of  articles  and  prepofitions  to  the  noun  may  pro- 


perly be  denominated  cafes,  in  Englifh  ; and  that,  admit- 
ting this  principle,  there  are,  in  our  language,  as  many 
cafes  as  in  the  Latin  tongue.  But  Mr.  Lindley  Murray, 
in  his  “ Englifh  Grammar,”  (p.  54.  ed.  12.)  obferves, 
that  to  this  mode  of  forming  cafes  for  our  fubffantives 
there  are  ftrong  objections.  If  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  conhdered  as  conftituting  cafes,  the 
Englifh  language  would  have  a much  greater  number  of 
them  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues:  for,  as  every 
prepofition  has  its  diffinft  meaning  and  efteCt,  every  com- 
bination of  a prepofition  and  article  with  the  noun  would 
form  a different  relation,  and  would  conftitute  a diftindt 
cafe.  Thus  our  language  would  be  incumbered  with  many 
new  terms,  and  a heavy,  as  well  as  ufelefs,  load  of  dif- 
tinCtions.  Mr.  Murray  is  of  opinion,  that  although  this 
variety  of  cafes  does  not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  idiom 
of  our  language,  we  may  with  great  propriety  admit  a 
cafe  in  Englifh  fubffantives,  which  fliall  ferve  to  denote 
the  ohjebls  of  aClive  verbs  or  of  prepofitions  ; and  which 
is,  therefore,  properly  termed  the  objedive  cafe.  He  allows 
however,  that  the  general  idea  of  cafe  has  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  noun  ; and  yet  there 
are  many  inftances,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which 
the  nominative  and  accufative  cafes  have  precifely  the 
fame  form,  and  are  diftinguifhtd  only  by  the  relation  they 
bear  to  other,  words  in  the  fentence.  Analogy,  therefore, 
warrants  our  applying  th is  principle  to  our  own  language, 
as  far  as  utility,  and  the  idiom  of  it,  will  admit.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  Englifh,  a noun  governed  by  an  aftive 
verb,  or  a prepofition,  is  very  differently  circumftanced, 
from  a noun  in  the  nominative,  or  in  the  poffeflive  cafe  ; 
and  that  a comp  rehen  live  cafe,  correfponding  to  that  dif- 
ference, muff  be  ufeful  and  proper.  The  bufinefs  of  par- 
fing,  fays  this  ingenious  grammarian,  and  of  fhewing  the 
connection  and  dependence  of  words,  will  be  mot  conveni- 
ently accomplifhed  by  the  adoption  of  fuch  a cafe  ; and  the 
irregularity  of  having  our  nouns  fometimes  placed  in  a fitua- 
tion,  in  which  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  any  cafe  at  all, 
will  be  avoided. 

Although  it  fhould  be  maintained,  that  many  of  the 
modern  languages  have  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  any  cafes 
of  nouns  ; yet  moll,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  a kind  of 
cafe  in  their  pronouns,  without  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  the  connection,  or  fyntax  of  a difeourfe  ; and 
which,  therefore,  make  a nectffaiy  part  of  grammar:  e.  g. 
in  Englifh  I and  me  ; and  in  French,  je  and  may.  See 
Pronoun.  For  the  relations  expreffed  by  each  cafe,  and 
the  mode  of  denoting  them,  fee  Nominative,  Genitive, 
Dative,  See.  Sec. 

Case,  in  Printing,  a large  flat,  oblong  frame,  placed 
aflope,  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  or  little  iquare 
cells  ; in  each  of  which  are  lodged  a number  of  types,  or 
letters  of  the  fame  kind  ; whence  the  competitor  takes  them 
out, each  as  he  needs  it,  to  compofe,and  make  a page, or  form. 

A frame  of  cafes,  in  printing,  ufually  conlifts  of  two  pain, 
viz.  an  upper  and  lower,  Roman  and  Italic.  A fhallow 
cafe  fhews  the  letter  btft,  as  being  leaft  (hadowed  by  the 
fides  of  the  boxes.  A deep  cafe  has  the  advantage  of  hold- 
ing a great  number  of  letters,  fo  that  the  compolitor  need 
not  diftribute  fo  often. 

They  fay,  a cafe,  or  rather  pair  of  cafes,  of  Greek,  of 
Hebrew,  of  Pica,  &c. 

Case  of  a iilk  worm,  is  a lodge  framed  within  its  web, 
wherein  to  depotit  its  ova. 

Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  numerous  quantity  of  divers 
things : a cafe  of  piftols  implies  a brace  ; a cafe  of  glafs,  & c. 
fee  Glass. 
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Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a frame  furrounding  a door,  window, 
or  the  like.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay  a door -cafe,  window- 
cafe , See. 

Case,  m lion  upon  the,  in  Law.  See  Action. 

Case,  fpecial,  relates  to  a kind  of  fpecial  verdidt,  in  which 
the  jury  find  a verdict  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  but  fubject 
neverthelefs  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above, 
on  a fpecial  cafe  Hated  by  the  counfel  on  both  Tides  with  re- 
gard to  a matter  of  law.  This  has  the  advantage  over  a 
fpecial  verdict,  of  being  attended  with  much  lefs  expence, 
and  of  obtaining  a much  more  fpeedy  decifion  ; the  pojlea 
(which  fee)  being  Hayed  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  nifi 
prius,  till  the  quettion  is  determined,  and  the  verdidt  is  then 
entered  for  the  plaintiff,  or  defendant,  as  the  cafe  may 
happen. 

Case  fated  out  of  Chancery ’,  refpefts  a queffion  of  law  in 
the  procefs  of  any  caufe  referred  by  this  court  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas ; before  whom  it  is  heard,  and  who  certify  their  opi- 
nion to  the  chancellor  in  order  to  a decree. 

Case -hardening,  a method  of  preparing  iron,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der its  outer  furface  hard,  and  capable  of  refilling  the  file, 
or  any  edged  tool.  It  is  ufed  by  file-cutters  for  coarfe  files ; 
by  gun-fmiths,  to  harden  the  barrels  of  guns;  and  by  others, 
on  other  occaiions. 

The  procefs  of  cafe-hardening,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
fitperficial  converfion  of  iron  into  Heel,  depends  on  the  ce- 
mentation of  it  with  vegetable  or  animal  coals.  This  treat- 
ment converts  the  external  part  into  a coating  of  Heel,  which 
is  ufually  very  thin,  becaufe  the  time  allowed  for  the  cemen- 
tation is  much  Ihorter  than  when  the  whole  is  intended  to  be 
made  into  Heel.  Immerfion  of  the  heated  pieces  into  water 
hardens  the  furface,  which  is  afterwards  polilhed  by  the  ufual 
methods.  Among  the  receipts  given  for  this  purpofe  are  the 
following  : cow’s  horn  or  hoof  is  to  be  baked,  or  thoroughly 
dried  and  pulverized  : to  this  add  an  equal  quantity  of  bay- 
falt ; mix  them  with  Hale  chamber  ley,  or  white  wine  vinegar. 
■Cover  the  iron  with  this  mixture,  and  bed  it  in  the  fame  in 
loam,  or  inclofe  it  in  an  iron  box  : lay  it  then  on  the  hearth 
of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden  : then  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
blow  till  "the  lump  have  a red  heat,  and  no  higher,  leff  the 
mixture  be  burned  too  much.  Take  the  iron  out,  and  im- 
merfe  it  in  water,  to  harden,.  See  Ip.on  and  Steel. 

Case :-Jhot,  are  mufquet-balls,  Hones,  old  pieces  of  iion, 
or  the  like,  put  up  into  cafes,  and  fo  ffiot  out  of  great 
guns. 

Cafe-fnot  is  chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  to  clear  the  enemies’  decks 
when  they  are  full  of  men. 

CASE  ARIA,  in  Botany , Schreb.  756.  Willd.  877.  Jacq. 
Amer.  132.  Clafs  and  order,  decandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  four  or  five-leafed,  or  four  or 
five-cleft  ; leaves  oblong,  flat,  coloured,  widely  fpreading. 
Cor.  none.  Ned.  four  or  five-leafed  ; leaflets  oblong,  ob- 
tufe„  hirfute,  rather  ered,  half  the  length  of  the  ffamens, 
and  alternating  with  them.  Sfarn.  Filaments  eight  or  ten, 
awl-fhaped,  rather  ered  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Fiji. 
Germ  roundifh  ; Hyde  filiform,  ered,  the  length  of  the  ita- 
mens  ; Higma  capitate,  obtufe.  Perk.  Captule  roundifh, 
obtuie,  crowned  with  the  permanent  bafe  of  the  Hyde,  one- 
ceilcd,  coriaceous,  thick,  three-valved.  Seeds  generally 
more  than  one,  compreffed,  angular,  fixed  to  the  valves,  im- 
inerfed  111  a foft  pulp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Cal.  five-leafed.  Cor.  none.  Ned.  four  or  five- 
leafed.  Stamens  alternate,  with  the  leaflets  of  the  nedary. 
C,ipf.  berried,  three-valved,  one-celled  ; feeds  in  a foft 
pulp. 

Sp.  1.  C.  fpinofa,  Willd.  1.  (C.  aculeata ; Jacq.  Amer. 


CAS 

133.  Samyda  fpinofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Swartz.  OBf.  p v 
179.  Poiret  Encyc.  ji.)  “ Flowers  odandrous ; leaves 
egg-ffiaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; peduncles  axillary,  one-flower- 
ed ; branches  fpinous.”  A fhrub  about  feven  feet  high. 
Branches  numerous,  diffufe,  furnifhed  when  young  with  a 
few  diftant  and  folitary  fpines.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half 
long,  crowded.  Flowers  axillary,  cluttered  ; peduncles  fliort, 
one-flowered  ; calyx  white  ; leaves  oblong,  obtufe  ; filaments 
awl-fhaped  ; anthers  oblong.  Fruit  greenifh  purple,  mu- 
cronate  at  its  fummit.  A native  of  St.  Domingo.  2.  C. 
nitida,  Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Amer.  132.  Ad.  Helv.  8.  p.  58. 
fig.  1.  (Samyda  crenata ; Poiret  Encyc.  12.)  “ Flowers 

odandrous;  leaves  egg-fiiaped,  crenate,  fmooth  ; cymes  ax- 
illary, peduncled.”  A fhrub  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
Branches  numerous,  fpreading.  Leaves  from  an  inch  and 
half  to  four  inches  long,  alternate,  petiolcd,  very  variable  in 
fize  and  form.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh  ; leaves  of  the  calyx 
obtufe.  Fruit  roundifh  ; pulp  fcarlet  or  purple.  Seeds  two, 
fometimes  only  one.  A native  of  America  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthagena.  Perftdly  diflind  from  Samyda 
nitida.  3.  C.  hirta,  Willd.  4.  Swartz.  FI.  Iud.  Occid.  2. 
p.  756.  (Samyda  tomentofa  ; Swartz.  Prod.  <58.  Poir.  12.) 

“ Flowers  odandrous  ; leaves  egg-draped,  ferrated,  rough 
with  hairs  underneath.”  A fhrub  feven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Branches  alternate,  cylindrical,  a little  angular,  pubefeent. 
Leaves  alternate,  acute  at  the  fummit,  a little  narrowed  at 
the  bafe,  nerved  and  veined,  on  very  fliort  petioles.  Flowers 
axillary  and  lateral,  fafcicled,  on  fliort  peduncles,  with  mem- 
branous feales  at  their  bafe;  calyx  four-cleft;  fegments 
deeply  divided,  linear,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  pubefeent,  whitifh, 
green  underneath,  permanent;  filaments  Hraight,  awl-fhaped  ; 
anthers  heart-fhaped,  ered,  yellowifh ; ilyle  trigonous ; 
fligma  capitate,  a little  trifid.  Fruit  oblong,  fomewhat 
acuminate.  A native  of  Jamaica.  4.  C.  parviflora,  Willd. 

5.  (Samyda  parviflora;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  j.  Poir.  13  S.  foliis 
ova  is  cum  acumine  ; Brown,  Jam.  217.  Arbor  baccifera. 
Sec.  Sloane  Jam.  137.  hill.  108.  tab.  211.  fig.  2.} 

“ Flowers  decandrous ; leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  flightly 
crenate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fhining  ; peduncles  crowded, 
axillary,  one-flowered.”  A fhrub.  Branches  diffufe,  cy- 
lindrical, rather  crooked,  fmooth,  blackifh  brown,  fome- 
times  fprinkled  with  very  fmall  oval  greyifh  or  yellowifh 
fpots.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  an  inch  and  half 
broad,  alternate,  thin,  almoff  membranous,  rather  pale  un- 
derneath ; with  a few  lateral,  fimple,  alternate  nerves,  and 
reticulated  veins  ; on  fliort  petioles.  Flowers  whitifh,  ax- 
illary, folitary,  or  in  fmall  tutts;  peduncles  not  lefs  than  half 
an  inch  long,  fimple,  cylindrical,  upright ; calyx  deeply 
five-cleft,  fmooth,  caducous.  Fruit  fmall,  globular  ; pulp 
y'eliowifh.  A native  of  Cayenne.  ■$.  C.  parvifo/ia,  Willd. 

6.  Jacq.  Amer.  tab.  85.  (Anavinga;  Lam.  Illuf.  PI.  3 7 7. 

fig.  2.  Samyda  parvifolia  ; Poir.  14.)  “ Flowers  decan- 

drous ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  ferrated,  fmcoth  ; pe- 
duncles one-flowered,  aggregate,  lateral.”  A fhrub  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  Stems  ered.  Branches  diffufe,  flender, 
long.  Leaves  alternate,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  not- 
axillary ; peduncles  fimple  ; leaves  of  the  calyx  whitifh,  re- 
flexed, egg-fhaped,  obtuie  ; filaments  unequal,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  A native  of  Martinico.  6.  C.  fylvflris, 
Willd.  7.  Swartz.  Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  2.  p.  752.  (Samyda  fyl- 
veftris,  Poir.  15.)  “ Flowers  decandrous:  leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  acuminate,  quite  entire  ; branches  rod-like  : pedun- 
cles axillary,  crowded.”  A ffirub.  Stems  fmooth.  Branches 
long,  flender,  loofe,  cylindrical.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate 
to  a great  length,  thin,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  fhining,  veined; 
porous  when  held  againfl  the  light,  on  fliort  fmooth  petioles, 
Flowers  twenty  or  thirty  together  ; peduncks  about  thre? 

6 lines- 
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lines  long,  fun  pie  ; furnifhed  at  theiv  bafe  with  fmall,  dry, 
imbricated  fcales  ; calyx  very  fmall,  whitifh ; leaves  oval, 
open,  pubefcent  ; filaments  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; anthers 
whitifh,  heart-fhaped  ; germ  ovate  ; ftyle  trigonous.  Fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn,  reddifh.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica. 7.  C.  macrophylla,  Willd.  8.  Vahl.  eel.  2.  p. 
(Pitumba  guianenfis ; Aubl.  guian.  vol.  2.  tab.  385.  Sa- 
myda  pitumba;  Poir.  16.)  “ Flowers  decandrous,  fome- 

what  tomentous  ; leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  flightly  cre- 
nate.”  A fhrub.  Branches  cylindrical,  fmooth.,  fpotted. 
Leaves  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long,  more  than  three  broad, 
petioled,  alternate,  firm,  thick,  coriaceous,  fprinkled  with 
pellucid  dots,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  deep  green  above,  paler 
and  fomewhat  ruffet  underneath  ; marked  with  lateral, 
.curved,  deep  brown  nerves  ; and  with  tranfverfe,  fcarce- 
ly  reticulated  veins.  Flowers  in  fmall  axillary  branches ; 
peduncles  fhort,  fimple ; calyx  fmall.  Fruit  about  the 
fize  of  a walnut.  A native  of  Cayenne  and  many  other 
parts  of  South  America.  8.  C.  ferrulata , Willd.  9. 
Swartz.  Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  ii.  p.  754.  (Samyda  ni- 
viana ; Poir.  17.)  “Flowers  decandrous;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  flightly  ferrated  ; little  branches  zig-zag  ; pedun- 
cles axillary,  crowded.”  A fhrub.  Branches  fmooth,  cy- 
lindrical, long,  covered  with  a cinereous  bark  ; ramifications 
fcattered,  almofl  filiform,  ftriated.  Leaves  an  inch  and 
half  long,  alternate,  a little  acuminate,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  bright  green  above,  nerved  and  veined,  on  fhort  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  whitifh,  very  fmall,  axillary,  ten  or  twelve 
in  a bunch ; peduncles  about  a line  long,  furnifhed  at  their 
bafe  with  fmall  membranous  fcales ; calyx-leaves  oval,  con- 
cave, ciliated  ; filaments  very  fhort ; anthers  ovate-heart- 
fhaped  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped  ; ftigma  obtufe.  A native  of  the 
ifland  of  Nevis.  9.  C.  hirfuta , Willd  12.  Swartz.  Flor. 
Ind.  Occid.  ii.  p.  7^5.  (Samyda  hirfuta;  Poir.  18.) 

Flowers  decandrous  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  tooth- 
ferrated,  hairy,  villous  underneath  ; peduncles  lateral,  crowd- 
ed.” A fhrub.  Stems  woody.  Branches  cylindrical,  flexible, 
pubefcent.  Leaves  large,  alternate,  petioled,  foft.  Flowers 
in  fmall  lateral  branches,  not  axillary  ; calyx-leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  whitifh,  pubefcent,  a little  villous;  filaments 
ftraight,  awl-fhaped  ; anthers  oval ; ftyle  trigonous,  the 
length  of  the  filaments.  Fruit  oval,  trigonous.  A native  of 
Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  10.  C.  v'tridtflora.  (Samyda  viri- 
diflora ; Poir.  Encycl.  19.)  “ Leaves  ovate-elliptical, 

fmooth,  fomewhat  coriaceous ; flowers  nearly  fefiile,  axillary, 
fal'ciculated.”  A fhrub.  Branches  fmooth,  cylindrical, 
long.  Leaves  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  two  and  a half 
broad,  alternate,  membranous,  glaucous  green,  inclining  to 
yellowifh,  nearly  entire,  with  lateral  nerves  and  reticulated 
veins,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  pubefcent,  greenifh,  fhort, 
with  five  ovate,  rather  obtufe  fegments.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  deferibed  from  a dried  fpecimen  ill  the  herba- 
rium of  La  Marck. 

Casearia  ramiflora,  Willd.  3.  See  Athene  A guia- 
nenfis. Willdenow  is  right  in  hi3  arrangement.  This  plant 
is  properly  a cafearia  ; and  the  genus  athenaea  of  Schreber, 
(Iroucana  of  Aublet,)  ought  to  be  abolifhed.  The  number 
of  ftamens,  it  is  now  allowed,  cannot  determine  a generic 
•chara&er.  C.  elliptica  and  ovata,  Willd.  9,  10.  See  Ana- 
vinga  lanceolata  and  ovata. 

Profeffor  Martyn  has  omitted  all  our  fpecies,  having  in- 
advertently referred  from  cafearia  to  famyda,  and  from  fa- 
myda back  again  to  cafearia. 

Poiret  has  united  cafearia  to  famyda,  and  obferves,  that 
thefe  two,  anavinga  and  aquilaria,  are  all  nearly  allied,  agree- 
ing with  each  other  in  the  inferiion  of  the  ftamens  into  a 
particular  body,  attached  to  the  inner  part  of  the  calyx  near 


its  bafe  ; and  differing  only  in  the  manner  of  their  infertion, 
and  in  the  number  of  the  valves  and  cells  of  the  capfule.  The- 
rim  into  which  the  ftamens  are  inferted,  and  which  has  been 
ufually  called  a neftary,  he  thinks  is  properly  a monopeta- 
lous  corolla,  adnate  with  the  calyx,  and  toothed  or  divided 
almoft  to  its  bafe.  Into  this  corolla  the  filaments  are  in- 
ferted, either  loofe,  as  in  anavinga,  aquilaria,  and  the  origi- 
nal cafearia,  or  adhering,  through  their  whole  length,  to  its 
teeth,  as  in  the  original  famyda,  and  thence  giving  the  an- 
thers the  appearance  of  being  fefiile.  Confidered  in  this 
point  of  view,  they  would  form  one  well-marked  genus, 
having  for  its  effential  charafter  “a very  fhort, monopetalous 
corolla,  with  the  ftamens  inferted  into  its  tube.”  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  evident  from  the  defeription  of  the  fpecies  of  cafea- 
ria given  above,  that  a monophyllous  or  polyphillous  calyx 
can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  generic  diftinflions.  Such 
an  union  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  a real  improvement  to 
fcience,  as  it  would  render  our  ideas  of  the  fubjedt  more 
compaft  and  not  lefs  diftindt.  Though  the  fpecies  at  pre- 
fent  known  are  not  very  numerous,  they  might  be  conve- 
niently thrown  into  feparate  fedtions,  nearly  correfponding 
with  the  prefent  genera.  The  folitary  fpecies  now  confti- 
tuting  the  whole  of  the  genus  aquilaria  would  differ  the 
mod  from  its  congeners  on  account  of  its  two-celled,  two- 
valved  capfule.  See  Poiret  in  Encyc.  Method,  vol.  vi. 
p.  487. 

CASEI  di  Cavallo,  the  name  of  a peculiar  cheefe,  fa- 
mous in  Italy,  and  many  other  places,  and  made  of  the  milk 
of  the  female  buffalo,  that  fpecies  being  as  commonly  tamed 
and  kept  there  as  the  ox  and  heifer  with  us. 

CASEL,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  German,  was 
born  at  Gottingen  in  1533  ; and  having  ftudied  in  feveral 
univerfities,  travelled  to  Italy,  and  was  made  dodtor  of  laws 
at  Pifa.  In  1563  he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy  and 
eloquence  at  Roftock,  and  afterwards  at  Helmftadt,  where 
he  died  in  1613.  He  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
fathers ; and  he  warmly  oppofed  Daniel  Hoffman  and 
others,  who  maintained  that  philofophy  is  adverfe  to  theo- 
logy, and  that  many  things  are  true  in  the  latter  which  arc 
falfe  in  the  former.  He  carried  on  a correfponderice  with 
fome  of  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  of  his  age  ; and  left  many 
works,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  in  verfe  and  profe.  A col- 
ledlion  of  his  letters  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1687,  8vo. 
Moreri. 

CASELLA.  We  ufed  to  imagine  that  this  was  only 
a poetical  charadler  in  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante  ; but  as  his 
commentators  call  him  an  ancient  Italian  mufician  and  com- 
pofer,  he  muft  not  be  paffed  without  a falutation  ; particu- 
larly as  his  exiftence  has  been  acknowledged  by  Lemmo  da 
Pijloia , who  flouriflied  in  j 300,  and  in  a note  to  one  of  his 
madrigals,  preferved  in  the  Vatican  library, which  fays,  Cafella 
diede  ilfuono,  “ this  madrigal  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Cafella .” 

There  is  fomething  in  the  defeription  of  this  imaginary 
rencontre  fo  fimple  and  affeftionate,  that  I cannot  help  wifh- 
ing  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  my  Englifh  reader.  Dante, 
after  vifiting  the  infernal  regions  with  Virgil,  is  conducted 
by  the  fame  poet  into  purgatory  ; where,  foon  Tier  his  ar- 
rival, he  faw  a veffel  approach  the  fhore  laden  with  departed 
fouls,  under  the  conduft  of  an  angel,  who  brought  them 
thither  to  be  cleanfed  from  their  fins,  and  rendered  fit  for 
Paradife : as  foon  as  they  were  difembarked,  fays  the  poet, 
“ they  began  like  beings  landed  on  a foreign  {hose,  to  lo.ok 
around  them : 

“ On  me  when  firft  thefe  fpirits  fix  their  eyes. 

They  all  regard  me  with  a wild  fnrpi  ife, 

Almoft  forgetting  that  their  fins  require 
The  purging  remedy  of  penal  fire  ; 
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When  one  of  thefe  advanc’d  with  eager  pace, 

And  open  arms,  as  me  he  would  embrace  ; 

At  fight  of  which  I found  myfelf  impell’d 
To  imitate  each  gelture  I beheld. 

But  vain,  alas  ! was  cv’ry  effort  made, 

My  difappointed  arms  embrace  a {hade : 

Thrice  did  vacuity  my  grafp  elude, 

Yet  (fill  the  friendly  phantom  I purfued. 

My  wild  aftonffament  with  frniling  grace 
The  ipeftre  faw,  and  chid  my  fruitlefs  chace. 

The  voice  and  farm  now  known,  mv  fear  fufpend, 

0 day,  cried  I,  one  moment  with  thy  friend ! 

No  fait  of  thine  is  vain,  the  vifion  faid, 

1 lov’d  thee  living,  and  I love  thee,  dead. 

But  whence  this  hate? — not  long  allow’d  to  flay, 
Back  to  the  world  thy  Dante  takes  his  way  — 

Yet  let  this  fleeting  hour  one  boon  obtain, 

If  no  new  laws  thy  tuneful  pow’rs  reitrain, 

Some  fong  predominant  o’er  grief  and  woe, 

As  once  thou  fung’ft  above,  now  fing  below  ; 

So  fhall  my  foul,  releas’d  from  dire  difmay, 

O’ercome  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  way. 

Cafella  kindly  deign’d  his  voice  to  raife, 

And  fung  how  Love  the  human  bofom  J ways , 

In  {trains  fo  exquifitely  fweet  and  clear, 

The  found  ltiil  vibrates  on  my  ravifh’d  ear  ; 

The  {hadowy  troops,  extatic,  lift’ning  round. 

Forgot  the  part  and  future  in  the  found.” 

Casel.la,  Ital.  a fmall  houfe,  but  in  Mujic  it  implies  a 
lar , a compartment,  containing  fuch  a portion  of  notes  as 
the  character  or  characters  for  time  direCt  at  the  beginning 
of  a movement.  See  Time,  Bar,  Measure. 

CASELJLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piedmont,  on  a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the 
Stura  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Turin. 

CASEMATE,  or  Casement,  in  Architecture,  the 
fame  with  cavetto,  denotes  a hollow  moulding,  which 
fome  architects  make  o»e-fixth  of  a circle,  and  others  one- 
fourth. 

Casemate,  from  the  Spanifh  word  cafamata,  or  from  the 
Italian  word  cafamatta,  in  Military  Language,  a low,  co- 
vered, or  concealed  houfe.  A cafemate  may  in  general  be 
defined  to  be  a fubterraneous  or  covered  arched  work.  Cafe- 
mates  are  made  in  garrifoned  places,  in  order  to  place  the 
troops  of  the  garrifons,  when  off  from  duty,  under,  from 
fliells,  &c.  They  are  alfo  made  fometiines  under  different 
parts  of  the  rampart  of  a place  with  embrafures,  for  cannon, 
or  loop  holes  for  mufquetry. 

This  name  is  alfo  given  to  fubterraneous  or  covered  arched 
works,  on  that  part  of  either  flank  of  a baftion,  which  is 
next  to  the  adjoining  curtain  made  there  for  placing  fome 
guns  in,  to  defend  the  paffage  of  the  moat  or  ditch,  the  face 
of  the  oppofite  baftion,  and  the  approaches  to  any  breach 
that  may  be  made  in  it.  That  part  of  the  flank  is  taken 
inwards  towards  the  capital  of  the  baftion,  that  it  may  be 
covered  from  the  enemy’s  or  beiieger’s  fire,  by  the  remaining 
part  of  it,  which,  when  rounded,  is  called  a round  oril/on, 
but  when  left  without  being  rounded,  is  called  a fquare 
erillon.  The  part  of  the  flank  thus  taken  inwards  is  there- 
fore called  the  retired  or  covered  flank,  as  alfo  cafemate  and 
place  baffe ; and  the  fide  of  it  next  to  the  curtain  is  generally 
in  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  defence,  which  part  of  the 
faid  line  is  called  the  rctirade,  or  retrenchment  of  the  flank,  or 
the  platform  of  the  cafemate.  The  vaults  or  cafemates  in 
' this  retired  flank  have  commonly  the  foies  or  bottoms  of 
tlidr  embrafures  a little  above  the  terre  plain  or  level  of  the 


place  or  country,  in  order  that  the  guns  in  them  may  fire 
over  the  parapet  of  the  fauffe  braye,  in  the  ditch  before  it,  if 
there  be  any. 

Cafemated  flanks  are  rarely  made  ufe  of  at  prefent, 
becaufe  the  enemy’s  batteries  can  generally  bury  the  can- 
non contained  in  them  under  the  rubbifti  and  ruins  of  their 
vaults,  and  becaufe  the  fmoke,  with  which  they  are  always  in 
a fhort  time  filled,  renders  them  infupportable  to  thofe  who 
ferve  the  guns,  notwitliftanding  all  the  flues,  vents,  or  air- 
holes that  can  be  made  in  them.  Befides  thefe  inconve- 
niences, mufquetry,  if  they  be  expofed  to  its  fire,  will,  within 
a certain  diltance,  when  properly  made  ufe  of,  always 
lilence  cannon,  whether  they  be  in  cafemates  or  not.  En- 
gineers, therefore,  at  prefent  commonly  make  their  re- 
tired flanks  open  at  top,  and  call  them  low  flanks,  or  Jlancs 
las. 

A low  flank  ought  to  have  a horizontal  depth  or  thicknefs 
of  at  leaft  16  yards  ; to  wit,  3 for  its  parapet,  and  5 for  its 
terre-plain,  or  rampart  behind  the  parapet,  and  if  there  be 
two  of  them,  they  ought  together  to  have  a breadth  or 
thicknefs  of  at  leaft  32  yards. 

Low  flanks  have  feveral  difadvantages.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  of  them  in  the  fame  flank,  they'  cannot  well  be 
made  ufe  of  at  once  on  account  of  the  flame  and  flafliing  of 
the  powder  and  the  rnbbilh  that  isconllantly  tumbling  down 
from  one  of  them  into  another.  They  become  almoft  ufe- 
lefs  when  the  ravelin  is  once  taken,  by  reafon  of  the  com- 
mand it  has  over  them,  unlefs  they  be  remarkably  well 
covered  by  the  orillons.  And  the  rubbifh  which  falls  down 
from  the  higher  flanks  upon  the  lower,  forms  a gentle  Hope 
for  the  enemy  to  mount  on  to  the  affault.  The  beft  low- 
flanks,  perhaps,  are  the  tenailles,  or  thofe  parts  of  the 
fauffe  braie  of  the  ditch,  that  are  in  front  of  or  oppofite  to- 
the  flanks,  and  diflant  from  them  refpectively  from  20  to  24 
yatds. 

The  chevalier  Antoine  de  Ville,  in  fpeaking  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  inutility  of  cafemated  low  flanks,  expreffes 
his  fentiments  thereon  in  the  following  words : “ Autrefois 
on  faifoit  aux  flancs  des  voutes  ou  on  mettoit  le  canon  tout 
couvert,  et  par  deffus  ils  en  faifoient  d’autres  pour  mettre 
d’autres  canons ; mais  cela  n’eft  plus  en  ufage,  a caufe  des 
grandes  incommoditez,  qu’ont  a veu  arriver  en  ces  places. 
Car  apres  qu’on  avoit  tire,  la  futnee  rempliffoit  de  telle  fason 
ces  voutes,  qu’il  etoit  impoffible  d’y  demeurer  dedans,  ni  rien 
voir  pour  recharger,  quelques  foufpiraux  qu’on  y peut  faire, 
outre  que  l’etonnement  du  canon,  ebrauloit  tout ; et  l’ennemy 
tirant  dans  ces  voutes  baffes,  les  eclats  et  debris  bleffoient  et 
tuoient  ceux,  qui  eloient  dedans,  et  en  pen  de  coups  les  mel- 
loient  en  ruine.  C’eft  pourquoi  on  a laiffe  ces  voutes  et  on 
fait  les  places  bafies  decouvertes.  Et  pour  avoir  deux  places 
on  fait  le  premiere  plus  baffe  un  peu  par  deffus  les  parapets 
des  fauffe-brayes,  s’il  y en  a.  Les  mefures  quant  a leur  face 
font  du  tiers  du  flanc,  ou  de  la  mor.tie,  comme  nous  avons  dit, 
Leur  profondeur  en  dedans  et  de  quatrepas,  qui  font  pour  les 
merlons,  fix  pas  pour  le  dedans  a mettre  les  canons,  et  trois 
pour  les  voutes  lorfqu’on  les  met  en  ce  lieu.  La  place  baffe 
doit  aller  en  elargiffant  du  cote  de  la  courtine  afin  que 
le  canon,  qui  eft  la,  puiffe  etre  pointe  vers  la  contre- 
efcarpe. 

Du  cote  de  la  courtine  doit  etre  l’entrce  ou  voute,  qui  doit 
commencer  an  dedans  de  la  ville,  paffant  par  deffous  le  ram- 
part de  largeur  et  hauteur  fuffifante  pour  pouvoir  mener  par 
la  le  canon  et  munitions.” 

CASEMENT,  is  ufed  in  building  for  a little  moveable 
window,  ufually  within  a larger,  being  made  to  open  or  turn; 
on  hinges-  We  fay,  a fingle  cafement,  a folding  cafement,  a 
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catement  with  a lock,  with  a turn-about,  or  turn-buckle,  a 
cafement  with  a cock-fpur  or  pull-back  at  the  hind-fide, 
wherewith  to  draw  it  to. 

CASENA,  or  Cassena,  in  Geography.  See  Kas- 
sin  a. 

CASENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  principality  of  Culm  bach  ; 7 tniles  S.W.  of 
Gulmbach . 

• CASENI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac  ; 1C0 
miles  E,  of  Ifpahan. 

CASEOUS,  fomething  that  partakes  of  the  nature  or 
qualities  of  cheefe,  which  fee. 

CASERNS,  in  French  cafernes,  in  Military  Language, 
are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  fmall  houfes  built  along  by  the  ram- 
part of  a fortified  place,  for  lodging  the  foldiers  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  in  order  to  render  them  as  little  troublefome  aspoflible 
to  the  inhabitants.  Each  cafern  for  the  infantry  has  gene- 
rally two  beds  for  fix  foldiers,  three  and  three.  One-half  of 
thefe  mount  guard  whilft  the  others  remain  there  to  fecure 
that  quarter.  And  each  cafern  for  the  cavalry  commonly 
holds  four  horfemen.  But  neither  thefe  nor  any  other  ca- 
fernes that  are  erected,  either  adjoining  the  rampart  or 
.partly  connected  therewith,  are  carried  along  any  other 
parts  of  it  than  thofe  that  are  behind  the  curtains,  or  lie  be- 
tween the  ballions,  acrofs  the  gorges  of  which  they  feldom 
or  ever  extend. 

Cafernes  fignify  not  only  fuch  fmall  houfes  as  we  have  juft 
Bedn  fpeaking  of,  but  alfo  any  buildings  or  edifice,  however 
large  or  extenfive,  erected,  and  deftined  for  the  reception  and 
■accommodation  of  troops.  In  a city  of  war,  or  fortified 
place,  they  are  commonly  conftrufted  between  the  rampart 
and  the  houfes  of  the  town  or  city,  as  being  there  moft  con- 
venient for  guarding  againft  and  preventing  furprifes.  The 
cafernes  or  barracks  for  the  infantry  fhould  be  kept  feparate 
from  thofe  of  the  cavalry  and  dragoons,  as  they  are  at  Nifmes 
and  feveral  other  places  in  France  ; and  the  laft  of  thefe 
ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as  poftible  to  convenient  or  com- 
modious watering-places  for  horfes.  In  France,  and  fome 
other  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  thefe  buildings 
have  generally  been  erected  in  large  towns  and  cities  at  the 
expence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  fmall  ones  at  that  of  the 
ftate.  Butin  this  country  the  expenditure  on  all  fuch  erec- 
tions is  defrayed  by  the  public.  They  fhould  as  much  as 
is  poffible,  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  be  placed  to- 
wards the  eaft,  on  account  of  the  air.  When  there  is  ground 
enough  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  of  advantage  to  inclofe  with 
them  a fquare  or  rectangular  fpace,  fufficiently  large,  not 
only  for  parading,  but  alfo  for  exercifing  the  troops.  The 
foldiers  are  then  eafily  confined  to  their  quarters,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  quarrels,  riets,  and  mifehief.  They 
are  more  obfervant  of  order  and  regularity,  being  imme- 
diately under  the  eyes  of  their  officers,  than  they  are  when 
dillributed  among  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants.  And  as 
they  then  are,  as  it  were,  in  one  body,  and  the  rooms  they 
are  lodged  in  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  not  far 
from  the  apartments  of  their  officers,  orders  can  be  executed 
with  more  difpatch  and  privacy  than  when  they  are  either 
iodged  in  feparate  or  detached  places,  or  are  billetted  and 
difperfed  about  among  the  citizens.  In  time  of  war,  or 
during  a fiege,  many  inconveniences  may  arife  from  having 
the  foldiers  fcattered  about  in  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a fortified  town  or  city,  inllead  of  having  them  collected 
together  in  one  body,  or  in  a few  feparate  and  diftineft  bodies, 
under  the  infpe&ion  at  all  times  of  their  officers.  In  cafe  of 
any  alarms' happening,  the  governor  or  commandant  of  the 
jplace  cannot  aifemble  the  garrifon  without  a good,  deal  of 


trouble  aud  a con  fiderabie  lofs  of  time.  Should  lie  wiffi  to 
fend  a party  or  corps  out  of  it  either  on  forties  or  other  duty , 
he  cannot  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  town 
or  city.  Such  a difperfion  of  troops  tends  to  render  them 
diforderly,  diffolute,  and  negligent  of  difcipline  ; whereas 
the  keeping  of  them  together  in  barracks  or  cafernes, 
contributes  much  towards  the  obfervance  and  maintainancc 
of  it. 

Cafernes  or  barracks  are  built  and  conftrudled  differently, 
according  to  the  situations  on  which  they  are  placed.  - When 
the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  it 
is  advantageous  to  enclofe  with  the  buildings  a fquare  or 
rectangular  fpace,  yard,  court,  or  area  fufficiently  large  for 
not  only  parading  the  troops, 'but  alfo  for  all  the  exercifes  of 
detail,  and  that  too  for  either  infantry  or  cavalry,  who  ought 
to  be  kept  feparate.  For  a large  court  or  area  is  ncceffary 
for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  In  fuch  buildings  gal- 
leries fhould  be  carried  along  their  whole  extent,  to  furuifh 
an  cafv  communication  between  the  different  rooms  or  cham- 
bers. When  they  are  erefted  for  cavalry,  the  men  ought  to 
be  lodged  immediately  over  the  ftables  for  their  horfes. 

When  barracks  are  built  along  by  the  rampart  oppofite  to 
the  curtains,  as  marfhal  Vauban  has  praftifed  in  a good  many 
places,  they  are  generally  compofed  of  large  bodies  of 
buildings  for  the  troops  to  lodge  in,  and  at  the  ends  or  ex- 
tremities of  them  are  barracks  or  pavilions  erected  for  the 
officers.  Thefe  barracks  or  cafernes  are  commonly  two 
Tories  high,  independent  of  the  ground  floor  or  ftorv  ; and 
fometimes  three. 

In  every  body  of  double  barracks,  there  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  on  each  ftory  four  rooms,  each  two  of  which  anfwer  to 
the  ftair-cafe  next  to  it.  Every  room  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
12  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  which  is  a fize  fufficient  for 
four  beds.  Thofe  on  the  ground  floor  fhould  be  not  lefs 
than  12  feet  high,  thofe  in  the  next  ftory  10,  and  thofe 
in  the  upper  ftory  fhould  be  at  leaft  S feet  high.  The 
doors  ought  to  be  6 feet  4 inches  high,  and  3 feet  at  the  leaft 
wide.  And  whether  they  be  built  with  bricks  or  ftones, 
the  walls  ought  to  be  two  feet  thick  or  upwards.  A fort  of 
cordon  is  fometimes  made  in  the  walls,  at  the  upper  part  of 
each  ftory,  which  is  ufeful  in  helping  to  preferve  the  faces 
or  outfides  of  them,  by  preventing  water  or  moifture  from 
running  or  trickling  down  them.  In  the  barracks  at 
Woolwich  the  rooms  are  too  fmall,  being  each  of  them 
only  16  feet  fquare.  There  has  been  no  general  rule,  in- 
deed, either  eftablifhed  or  obferved  in  this  country  for  fuch 
buildings,  and  the  lizes  of  the  rooms  or  apartments  in 
them. 

Though  barracks  or  cafernes  of  any  form  or  defeription 
are  feldom  or  ever  ere&ed  along  by  thofe  parts  of  the  ram- 
part, where  the  flanks  and  faces  of  the  ballions  are,  as 
they  are  along  by  thofe  that  lie  between  the  ballions,  yet 
when  thefe  works  are  empty,  inllead  of  being  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  likely  to  form 
part  of  any  front,  that  may  be  attacked  by  a beiieging  ene- 
my, it  may  not  only  be  advifable,  but  extremely  ufeful, 
to  ereft  barracks,  or  cafernes,  oppofite  to  their  gorges,  and 
at  fome  little  diftance  from  the  fame,  converting  the  interior 
areas  or  parts  of  them  into  gardens  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
troops  inhabiting  thole  buildings.  Thefe  would  furuifh 
them  not  only  with  a confiderable  proportion  of  their  nou- 
rifhment,  but  alfo  with  proper  and  ufeful  exercife,  and 
agreeable  walks,  without  leffening  or  diminifhing  in  any 
way,  or  manner  whatfoever,  the  ilrength  or  defence  of  the 
place.  In  fortified  towns  or  cities,  however,  with  enclo- 
furc3-  of  confiderable  extent,  ai)d  large  garrifons,  the  bar- 
racks., 
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racks,  or  caferr.es,  are  generally  ere® ed  along  by  the  'works 
in  different  places  feparate  and  dillinCt  from  one  another, 
but  with  eafy  and  fpeedy  communications,  there  being  fil- 
dom  more  Inch  buildings  in  one  of  thofe  places  than  what 
are  fufficient  for  lodging  two  battalions.  In  confequence 
of  this  precaution,  arrangement,  and  distribution  of  their 
garrilons,  thofe  entrufted  with  their  defence  are  lefs  appre- 
henfive  of  being  furprifed  than  they  otherwife  would  be,  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  works  are  thereby  equally  guarded 
and  defended.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways made  or  obferyed  in  fortified  places.  For  barracks, 
that  have  been  formerly  eredted  without  any  regard  to  fuch  a 
dilfribution,  are  commonly  repaired  as  long  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  repairs,  or  being  rendered  ufeful.  And 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  old  religious  edifices  and  build- 
ings originally  eredled  for  pious  purpofes,  which  for  the  muff 
part  are  agreeably  and  eligibly  fituated,  are  frequently  con- 
verted into  barracks  if  they  happen  to  be  near  the  gates  or 
principal  works. 

WhiHl  the  feudal  fyftem  exfited,  and  chivalry  was  in  re- 
pute, the  militia,  which  it  lupplied  in  every  ftate  or  country 
where  it  prevailed,  formed  all  the  troops  that  either  the  ba- 
rons made  ute  of  in  their  buds  and  contentions,  or  iove- 
rcigns  employed  in  the  forcible  aflertion  of  their  claims  and 
pretenfiuns.  During  the  prevalence  of  that  fylttm  there 
was  no  Handing  army  or  regular  military  eftablifhmerit  cither 
in  this  country  or  oil  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  as 
fuch  forces  were  feldom  afiembled  or  brought  together  but 
on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  or  at  the  moment,  when  they 
were  going  to  attack,  repulfe,  or  engage  their  enemies  ; 
as  they  very  rarely  took  the  field  but  in  mild  and  feafonable 
weather  and  were  generally  dil'mifled,  before  the  fetting  in  of 
winter  or  the  rainy  feafon  to  return  to  their  refpedtive  homes 
and  places  of  cuftomary  abode,  it  was  not  nectffary  to  eredl 
barracks  for  them  to  lodge  in.  As  the  flrength  of  that 
fyftem  became  fomewhat  broken,  and  the  rigour  of  it  began 
to  decline  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  and  his  con- 
temporaries, he  and  feme  others  of  them,  inftrudled  by  ex- 
perience and  influenced  by  mutual  example,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  bodies  of  troops  conftantly  on  foot  and  in 
pay.  From  this  originated  the  neceffity  of  confidering  the 
belt  and  moft  advantageous  manner  of  providing  habitations 
or  lodgings  for  them.  But  as  the  military  eftablifhments 
under  thefe  princes  and  their  fucceffors  were  but  fmall, 
even  in  time  of  war,  and  very  trifling  during  peace,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  lodgings  for  them  was  not  great.  At 
prefent,  however,  when  fuch  eftablifhments  are  much  in- 
creafed  and  augmented,  the  heft  manner  of  lodging  them, 
either  in  garrifens  and  along  the  frontiers,  or  in  the  interior 
parts  of  a country,  becomes  a matter  of  ferious  concern  to 
the  prince  or  ftate. 

When  troops  are  to  remain  for  a conflderable  time  in  one 
place  there  are  four  different  ways,  in  which  they  may  be 
lodged  or  difpofed  of,  namely,  in  tents,  in  huts,  in  barracks, 
or  in  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants.  To  make  feldiers  live 
conftantly  either  in  tents  or  huts  would  be  prepofterous  and 
abfurd,  as  it  would  operate  injurioufly  to  their  health  and 
fitnefs  for  fervice  when  neceffary,  fubjedting  them  to  unne- 
ceffary  hardfhips  and  inconveniences,  without  any  faving  or 
diminution  of  expence  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
No  queflion  then  on  this  fubjedt  remains  but  between  the 
propriety  of  keeping  them  in  barracks  or  the  diilributing 
of  them  among  the  houfes  of  individuals. 

As  a feldier  is  a man,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a citi- 
zen or  member  of  the  community  in  every  country,  but 
more  efpecially  in  a free  one  like  Great  Britain  ; and  is 
moreover  entrufted  with  the  defence  of  our  perfens  and  prp- 
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perty,  feme' attention,  fh'ould  be  paid  to  his  corn-fort . and 
convenience.  To  preferve,  however,  public  tranquillity  dur- 
ing peace,  ,part’cu!arly  in  a nation  under  -an  arbitrary  or 
monarchical  government,  and  enfure  fuccefs  to  its  opera- 
tions in  time  of  war,  feldiers  fhould  be  febjedted  to  an  exadt 
and  a rigorous  difeipline,  for  the  due  oblervance  of  w'hich 
they  ought  to  be  fe  difpofed  of  as  to  be  frequently  vifited 
and  looked  at  without  much  trouble  or  difficulty,'  to  beeafily 
alfembled,  to  have  their  condudl  liable  to  conftant  notice 
and  inipedtion,  to  have  their  mode  of  eating  and  living' 
daily  and  properly  attended  to,  and  to  be  able  to  execute  with 
promptitude  and  expedition  the  orders  that  may  be  given 
to  them  from  time  to  time.  But  Uriel  attention  to  thele  ef- 
fential  eircumftances  is  in  a great  meafure  incompatible 
with  tluir  being  featured  or  ddperfed  over  the  whole  of  a 
large  town  or  city.  For  it  mu  ft  certainly  be  allowed  that 
fuch  a difperfion  of  them  has  a great  tendency  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  difeipline,  to  render  them  riotous  and  diflblute, 
and  to  create  in  them  a dffi  ke  of  order  and  fubordination, 
and  a ftrong  inclination  for  indolence,  foftnefs,  and  eafe.  In 
defpotic  countries,  or  where  mercenaries  are  partly  cm, 
ployed,  it  is  not  only  deftrudtive  of  difeipline,  but  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  It  is,  therefore,  a natural  and  invariable 
maxim  of  fuch  governments  to  keep  their  troops  as  feparate 
and  diliindl  as  poffible  from  the  reft  of  their  fubjedts,  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  views  and  fentiments  repugnant  to  theirs 
and  incompatible  with  civil  liberty,  and  to  make  them  believe, 
that  their  interelfs  are  not  only  different  from,  but  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  the  people  ; as  their  defpotic  mandates,  oppreffive 
impolitions,  and  arbitrary  regulations  muft  be  enforced  when 
neceffary  by  the  feldiers,  and  the  people  muft  be  rendered  fub» 
miffive  and  obedient  to  them  by  the  terrors  of  military  execu- 
tion. In  this  free  country,  however,  things  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  guarded  againlt  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  circum- 
fpection.  Efpecial  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  feldiers 
from  forgetting  that  they  are  citizens,  or  from  fuppofirg 
that  their  interefts  are  in  ar.y  way  diftindt  from  or  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  of  their  fellow  fubjedls.  It  ought  to  be  inftilled 
into  their  minds,  that  they  are  ferving  and  are  to  fight,  not 
only  for  their  king,  but  alfe  for  themfelves,  and  for  their 
country,  her  conftitution,  her  liberties,  and  her  laws.  An 
intercourle  between  them  and  the  people,  iuftead  of  being 
prevented  or  difcountenanced,  fhould  not  only  be  permitted 
but  countenanced.  And  they  ought  never  to  be  confined  to 
barracks  to  the  prevention  of  fuch  an  intetcourfe,  but  in  cer- 
tain eircumftances,  and  on  certain  occaiions.  Our  learned 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  in  exprtffing  his  fen- 
timents on  this  fubject,  makes  ufe  of  the  following  words. 
“ Nothing  ought  to  be  more  guarded  againlt  in  a free 
ftate  than  making  the  military  power,  when  fuch  a one  is 
neceffary  to  be  kept  on  foot,  a body  too  diftindt  from  the 
people.  Like  ours,  therefore,  it  fhould  wholly  be  com- 
pofed  of  natural  fubjedls  ; it  ought  to  be  enlilted  for  a fhort 
and  limited  time  ; the  feldiers  alfe  fhould  live  intermixed 
with  the  people  ; no  feparate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland 
fortreffes  fhould  be  allowed.  And  perhaps  it  might  be  ftill 
better,  if,  by  difmiffing  a fluted  number,  and  eulifting  others 
at  every  renewal  of  their  term,  a circulation  could  be  kept 
up  between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  the  citizen  and  the 
feldier  be  more  intimately  connected  together.”  Blackftone’s 
Commentaries,  book  i.  page  413.  See  Army. 

In  attempting  any  reformcrameliorationof  our  military  efta- 
blifhments  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  Great  Britain  is  an 
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ifland,  and  l efts  not  principally  on  her  troops  for  her  detence, 
that  we  have  feldom  or  ever  aay  neceffary  occafion  for  employ' - 
ing  them  on  the  continent,  and  that  it  is  therefore  prepof- 
terous and  abfurd  to  think  of  affimilating  our  military  fyftem 
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in  every  refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which 
have  no  other  fecurity,  protection,  or  defence.  The  maxims, 
that  thofe  employed  as  the  defenders  of  this  ifland  ibould 
think  of  nothing  but  their  iriufquets,  that  they  (hould  be  ren- 
dered a fort  of  mere  machines  at  the  rifle  of  undergoing  even 
a degradation  of  intellect,  and  that  they  will  not  tight  the 
better  in  defence  of  it  for  having  Hakes  in  it  to  lofe,  are  not 
only  ridiculous,  but  truly  abominable.  Were  not  the  nablefl, 
the  moll  glorious  and  moll  fuecefsful  llruggks  in  fupport  of 
freedom  and  independence,  that  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  made  by  Hates  who  did  not  even  enjoy  the  im- 
meufe  advantages  of  our  infular  lituation,  who  had  no  fepa- 
rate  military  ellablilhments,  whole  troops  were  their  citizens, 
who  after  the  emergencies  that  called  for  their  fervices  and 
exertions  were  pad,  returned  to  their  various  occupations  in 
fociety,  and  to  the  peaceful  purfuits  of  life  ? An<J  were  not 
the  troops  of  that  people  who  conquered  the  world,  com- 
poied  entirely  of  citizens,  who  after  performing  the  fervices 
they  were  employed  on,  returned  to  mix  with  the  red  of  the 
community  ? As  to  the  idea  of  thefe  united  iflands  having  a 
regular  Handing  military  force  fuffieient  for  enabling  us  to 
reltore  the  continent  of  Europe  to  an  equilibrium,  or  to 
preferibe  to  the  different  powers  in  it  their  relative  degrees 
of  ftrength  and  territory,  it  is  too  extravagant  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  but  the  moll  vifionary  and  wildeft  of  men, 
who,  cherilhing  fuch  chimeras,  lofe  fight,  not  only  of  the 
conffitution  of  this  country,  but  of  every  principle  and  con- 
federation that  ought  to  govern  their  deliberations  refpeding 
her  welfare,  fecurity  and  defence. 

We  will  not,  like  the  learned  judge,  go  fo  far  as  to  affert, 
that  no  barracks  ought  to  be  allowed.  For  within  works 
and  fortified  places,  fuch  as  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  if 
the  latter,  indeed,  deferves  the  appellation,  they  may  be  pro- 
per, allowable,  and  neceffary.  But  out  of  fuch  places  they 
ought  not,  on  any  account  or  pretext  whatfoever,  to  be  to- 
lerated to  any  great  extent. 

In  this  country  there  never  has  been  any  certain  or  efla- 
blilhed  rule  fertile  building  of  barracks,  and  the  relative  di- 
menfions  of  their  feveral  component  parts.  But  in  France, 
which  has  always  been  a kind  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
is  at  prefent  a peculiar  fpecies  of  military  defpotifm,  ordi- 
nances for  that  purpofe  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Even 
in  that  country,  however,  fuch  regulations  have  not  been  at 
all  times  flri&ly  obferved  or  attended  to. 

CASERTA,  in  Geography , a city  of  Naples,  in  the 
country  of  Lavora,  about  16  miles  from  the  capital,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a lofty  ridge  of  hills  and  irregularly  built. 
This  place  is  famous  for  the  magnificent  palace  caufed  to  be 
eredled  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  according  to  the  defigns 
of  Vanvitelli,  and  furpaffing  in  fizeand  folidity  almoft  every 
royal  edifice  in  Europe.  The  vail  dimenfions  of  its  apart- 
ments, the  bold  fpan  of  their  ceilings,  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  the  materials  employed  in  budding  and  decorat- 
ing it,  and  the  ilrength  of  the  mafonry,  claim  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  who  mull  confefs  it  to  be  a dwelling 
fpacious  and  grand  enough  to  have  lodged  the  ancient 
mailers  of  the  Roman  world.  The  two  principal  fronts 
are  787  feet  in  length,  and  contain  five  ftories  of  37 
windows  each.  The  two  other  Tides  are  6j 6 feet  long,  and 
confill  alfo  of  five  ilories,  in  each  of  which  are  27 
windows.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  courts,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  palace  is  a fuperb  ftair-cafe,  crowned  by  a 
circular  ball  which  affords  a communication  to  every  fet  of 
apartments.  The  richefl  marbles  are  difplayed  with  profu- 
fion,  moll  of  them  being  dug  out  of  quarries  within  the 
realm.  The  chapel  is  iucrutted  with  pannels  of  yellow  mar- 
ble. The  theatre  is  a ma^er-piece  of  art ; antique  columns 


of  alabaRer  lupport  the  roof  and  divide  the  houfe  into  44 
boxes  richly  decorated,  and  fo  arranged  as  to  fet  off"  both 
adlors  and  fpetlators  to  the  belt  advantage.  The  gardens 
are  very  extenfive,  but  formed  with  wide  fultry  alleys  and 
crowded  rows  of  ffatues.  A broad  canal  interiedls  the  gar- 
den and  palfes  to  the  hills  at  the  diilauce  of  nine  miles  from 
the  city,  where  it  collects,  for  the  tupply  of  the  palace,  the 
ff  reams  that  in  ancient  times  were  conveyed  to  Capua  ; and 
thefe  are  configned  to  one  regular  channel,  and  condudled 
by  an  eafy  fall  along  the  finuofities  of  feveral  vallies.  The 
depth  of  one  hollow,  and  the  height  of  the  oppofite  ridge 
ol  hills,  made  it  neceffary  to  build  an  aquedudl  acrufs  for 
their  conveyance.  This  aquedudt,  difiant  fix  miles  from  the 
city,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  proportionably  broad, 
is  an  edifice  of  three  Ilories  of  arcades,  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  divided  into  43  arches ; the  two  lower  ones,  on  ac- 
count of  the  declivity  of  the  hills  and  contradlion  of  the 
valley,  Cardiff  of  fewer.  From  hence  the  waters  are  carried 
in  a channel  to  the  cafcade  near  the  royal  gardens,  and  paf3 
under  the  city.  The  pavement  of  this  aqueduft  is  formed 
of  calcareous  llone,  with  whicli  the  neighbouring  mountains 
abound  ; and  the  remamder  of  the  edifice  is  conffrudled 
with  volcanic  tufa,  in  which  are  intermixed  fonie  pieces  of 
enamel.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  the  en- 
virons of  Caferta,  below  a liratum  of  vegetable  earth  four  01 
five  feet  in  thicknefs,  we  meet  with  cinders,  pumices,  and 
fragments  of  lava  ; and  that  in  digging  near  the  foundation 
of  the  aquedufl  volcanic  earths  are  difeovered.  Spallan- 
zani (fee  his  Travels,  vol.  i.),  on  examining  the  adjacent 
country,  found  that  it  was  wholly  calcareous,  not  excepting 
the  higheil  mountains,  almoft  all  of  which  were  of  the  fame 
contexture  and  colour  with  the  chains  of  hills  between  Naples 
and  Loretto.  This  place  was  at  firlt  a hamlet,  built  by  fome 
families  thatefcaped  from  the  ruins  of  Capua  ; and  from  the 
weaknefs  of  its  fituation  it  was  called  Cafa  erta,  dreary 
houfe.  It  now  feems,  fays  Swinburn  (Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  vol.  iii.),  very  likely  to  relapfe  into  its  prilline  Hate 
by  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  drawn  into  the  plain  by 
the  conveniences  of  the  new  city  and  the  charms  of  its 
court.  The  monarchs  of  the  country  have  lately  expended 
large  fums  in  embellilhing  the  environs  of  Caferta,  in  plant- 
ing  groves,  and  building  places  of  rendezvous  for  hunting. 
N.  lat.  41 0 E.  long.  150  5'. 

CASES  referved,  in  the  Romlfh  Policy,  are  confiderabJe 
fins,  the  abfohition  of  which  is  referred  by  the  fuperiors  to 
themfelves,  cr  their  vicars. 

There  are  fome  cafes  referved  by  the  pope,  and  others  by 
the  bilhops  : in  convents  fome  are  referved  by  the  chapter. 
See.  None  but  thefe,  or  their  vicars,  can  abfolve  in  fuch 
cafes ; except  at  the  article  of  death,  when  all  referved 
cafes  are  abfolvable,  by  the  ordinary. 

CASH,  in  Commerce , the  flock  or  ready  money,  which  a 
merchant,  or  other  perfon,  has  in  his  prefent  difpofal,  to  ne- 
gociate  ; fo  called  from  the  French  term,  caffe , i.  e.  chejl,  or 
coffer,  for  the  keeping  of  money.  M.  Savary  fhews,  that 
the  management  of  the  calh  of  a company  is  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable  article ; and  that  whereon  its  good  or  ill  fuccefs 
chiefly  depends. 

Cash -book.  See  Book. 

CASPIAN,  in  Geography,  a populous  and  wealthy  city 
of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-agemi ; fituate  about  98 
miles  N.  of  Ifpahan,  in  a large  plain  near  a high  mountain, 
which  being  oppoled  to  the  foutb  is  fo  much  affe&ed  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  fun’s  rays  in  fummer  as  to  be  intolerably 
hot.  The  bazars  and  baths  of  this  place  are  elegant  ftrinflures, 
and  the  royal  inn  founded  by  Abas  the  Great,  in  the  fuburbs, 
is  the  faireft  in  all  Perfia.  Adjoining  to  it  Hands  the  roysl 
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palace,  and  oppofite  to  it  another,  defigned  for  lodging  ambaf- 
fadors.  Calhan  has  various  manufactures  of  all  forts  of 
filks,  fluffs,  and  tiffues  of  gold  and  filver.  N.  lat.  330  40'. 
E.  long.  510  20'. 

CASHEF,  or  Kiaschef,  in  the  Turkifh  government, 
an  officer  who  aCts  as  lieutenant  of  the  Bey,  and  who  pre- 
fides  over  a town  or  village  in  Egypt,  collecting  the  revenues 
and  judging  in  fma’l  caufes  ; from  whom  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  bey.  The  authority  of  a cafhei  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  of 
a bey.  See  Bey. 

CASHEL,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Baliinahinch,  which  is  an 
important  land-mark  to  thofe  wifhing  to  enter  Birterbui- 

bay. 

Cashel,  a city  and  poll  town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  lituated  about  three  miles  call  of  t he  river  Suire. 
It  was  anciently  a place  of  great  importance  and  the  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  Munfter,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a 
houfe  of  flone  on  the  rock  in  the  fifth  century.  Cormac 
Mac  Cnllinan  in  particular,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  prince 
and  bifhop  of  Cafhel,  refided  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century.  In  1172  Henry  II.  of  England  viiited  this 
town,  in  which  he  received  the  homage  of  Donald  O’Brien, 
king  of  Limerick,  and  held  a fynod  by  which  the  fupreme 
lordlhip  of  Ireland  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  fome  ecclefiaf- 
tical  regulations  were  adopted.  Cafhel  was  furrounded  by 
a wall  which,  though  now  mouldering,  feems,  from  two  gates 
of  tolerable  vvorkmanfhip  yet  remaining,  to  have  been  of 
better  materials  than  the  generality  of  fuch  encloiures.  But 
its  ecclefiallical  ruins  are  thofe  for  which  Calhtl  is  chiefly  dil 
tinguifhed.  The  chief  of  theft  are  ou  the  celebrated  reck  of 
CafheJ,  which  is  feen  at  a great  difiance  and  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  which  of  courfe  has  a very  extenfive  profpeol. 
The  old  catliedral  appears  to  have  been  a large  as  well  as 
handfome  Gothic  ftrudure,  the  dimenfion  of  toe  nave  and 
choir  from  eafl  to  well  being  about  200  feet.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  it  was  the  firfi  flone  building  in  Ireland,  but 
this  appears  to  be  mere  conjeCture.  Donald,  brother  of 
Morrough,  king  of  Munfter,  about  ro86,  is  generally  re- 
corded as  the  founder  of  it,  and  his  grant  oi  lauds  was  con- 
firmed byr  king  John,  as  appears  from  an  old  llatute.  Sir 
James  Ware,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  built 
till  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  under  Henry 
II.  perhaps  fuppofing  with  that  prejudice  which  blinds  many 
writers,  that  the  1 ri 111  were  incapable  of  railing  fuch  a ftruc- 
ture.  Cormac’s  chapel,  the  ruins  or  which  join  the  cathe- 
d-al,  and  which  is  50  feet  by  iS,  is  a very  curious  Itrudture, 
of  a ftyle  of  architecture  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
cathedral,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Cormac,  about 
902,  which  would  be  near  two  centuries  earlier.  There  is 
alfo  on  the  rock  near  the  eafl  angle  of  the  north  aide,  a lofty 
round  tower,  which  is  54  feet  in  circumference  and  is  divided 
into  5 ftories  with  holes  for  joilts.  This  tower  has  a com- 
munication with  the  church  by  a fubterraneous  paffage,  which 
implies  that  it  was  ufed  for  fome  religious  purpofe.  From 
its  having  been  built  of  free  flone,  when  the  rock  and  all  the 
other  buildings  upon  it  are  limeftone,  Dr.  Campbell  infers 
its  being  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  reft.  The  whole 
rock  was  inclofed  by  a wall,  within  which  was  the  refidence 
of  the  archbifhop  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Ledwich  to  have 
been  a Mandra,  or  habitation  of  a great  number  of  monks. 
The  church  being  through  age  in  a ruinous  condition  was 
repaired  by  Richard  0‘Hedian,  archbifhop,  in  1420,  and 
part  of  it  was  ufed  as  the  metropolitan  church  1. 11  1750, 
when  it  was  prematurely  unroofed  by  Alexander  Price,  and 
thus  txpofed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather.  In  the  unhappy 
civil  war  of  1641,  the  rock  having  been  taken  poffeffion  of 


by  lord  Taaffe,  was  (formed  by  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  and 
many  perfons  were  put  to  death.  Cafhel  is  a tolerably  well- 
built  town,  containing  about  600  houfes,  but  without  trade. 
There  is  a handfome  market-houfe,  a feffions-houfe,  the 
county  infirmary,  a charter-fchool,  and  a barrack.  The 
church  is  a new'  and  neat  ftrufture,  and  the  archbifhop’s  pa- 
lace, though  plain,  is  large  and  commodious.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  and  bailiffs,  and  it  fends  a 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Dillance  S.W.  fromDiib- 
lin  77  Irifh  miles.  N.  lat.  520  30'  30".  W.  long.  7s  f.  Dr. 
Beaufort.  Campbell’s  Philofophical  Survey.  ColleCtanea 
de  Rtbus  Hibern.  Ledwich’s  Antiquities,  &c.  &c. 

Cashel,  Archbjhoprick  of,  in  Ireland  ; chiefly  confined  to 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  founded  or  reftored  by 
Cormac  Mac  Cullman  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury; was  made  an  archbifhoprick  by  cardinal  Paparo,  the 
pope’s  legate  in  1152,  and  was  united  to  Emly  in  1568. 
The  united  fees  4re  very  compact,  extending  32  Irifh  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  There  are  in  the  union  1^5 
parifhes,  which  make  47  benefices,  and  have  only  3 7 
churches.  The  cathedral,  which  ferves  alfo  for  a parifh 
church,  is  a large  and  handfome  modern  edifice,  completed 
by  archbifhop  Agar,  who  alfo  eftablifhed  a choir.  The  arch* 
bifliop  is  primate  of  Munfter,  and  ranks  next  to  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Armagh  and  Dublin ; his  fuffragans  are  the 
bilhops  of  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Water- 
ford. Beaufort’s  Memoir. 

Cashel,  P faker  of  , an  hiftovical  poem,  or  rather  a col- 
lection of  poems  in  the  Irilb  language,  written  by  Cormac 
Mac  Cullinan,  prince  and  bifhop  of  Cafhel,  about  902. 
This  Cormac  is  mentioned  by  Caradocus  Llancarvanenlis  in 
his  Chronicle  of  Wales  ; and  was  (lain  in  battle  in  908  either 
by  the  Leinfter  forces,  or  by  the  Danes.  He  is  reprefented 
to  have  been  learned  and  well  (killed  in  the  Irifh  antiquities, 
and  his  pfalter  is  highly  valued  by  many  as  an  authentic  re- 
cord. It  has  not  been  publifhed,  but  part  of  it,  at  leaft,  is 
fa;d  to  be  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  has  been  feen  by  re- 
fpeCtable  writers.  Extracts  from  it  have  been  publilhed, 
and  it  is  often  referred  to  for  the  events  of  fome  centuries 
preceding.  Stillingfleet  and  Pinkerton  have,  however,  per- 
haps too  r a fhly,  affirmed  it  to  be  a colLCtion  of  poetical  fic- 
tions, compiled  in  the  13th  century,  an  opinion  adopted  by 
Ledwich.  Is  it  not  probable  that  whilii  an  unreafonable 
ft  refs  has  been  laid  upon  its"  authority  by  the  advocates  of 
early  Irilb  literature,  the  others  have  been  influenced  by  a 
prejudice  tigainll  this?  Teitimonyis  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work,  and  there  does  not  feein  to  be  any  reafon 
for  calling  it  in  queftion  on  this  occaiion,  but  an  unwilling- 
nefs  to  admit  an  Irilb  work  of  fo  early  a period.  As  to  the 
degree  of  credit  fuch  a work  is  entitled  to,  admitting  its 
authenticity,  it  feems  to  be  fuch  as  is  ufually  given  to  poe- 
tical records,  in  which  the  fails  related  are  generally  fo  mixed 
with  fable,  or  fo  exaggerated,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  of  diftiuttion.  Ware’s  and  Ledwich’s  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland.  Nicholfon’s  Hiftorical  Library,  dec. 

CASHENDAL  Bay,  called  alfo  the  Red  bay,  and 
fometimes  confounded  with  Culhendon  bay,  which  lies  a 
little  north  of  it;  an  inlet  on  the  north-eai’c  coall  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  "where  afnip  may  Hop  in  moderate 
weather,  above  two  cables  length  from  the  (ho re  on  from 
three  to  nine  fathoms  water.  White  limeftone  is  found 
near  this  part  of  the  coall. 'N.  lat.  530  4'.  W.  long.  54’. 
Hamilton’s  Antrim.  M'Kenzie. 

CASHEW. nut,  in  Botany.  See  Anacardium. 

CAsHGAR,  anciently  C a s 1 a,  in  Geography,  formerly 
a remarkable  town  of  Little  Bucharia,  giving  name  to  a con* 
fidcrable  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  nearly  correfponded 
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with  tliofe  of  Bucharia.  This  town,  though  fallen  from  its 
ancient  fplendour,  dill  retains  fome  commerce.  See  Little 
Bucharia. 

Mr.  Rennell  has  taken  great  pains  to  inveftigate  and  af- 
certain  the  pofition  of  Cafhgar  ; and  he  obferves,  as  the  re- 
fult  of  his  inquiry,  that  Cafhgar,  Koten,  Sic.  by  their 
known  fituation  with  regard  to  Samarcand,  mult  bear  to 
the  welt,  rather  than  to  the  ealt,  of  north  from  Calhmere  ; 
and  alfo  that  the  ridge  of  mountains,  (the  Imaus  of  the 
ancient  geographers,)  on  the  welt  of  Calhgar,  Ivoten,  and 
Karin,  can  beno  other  than  that  which  feparates  tliofe  coun- 
tries from  Little  Thibet  and  Badakfhan,  and  that  joins  on 
the  fouth  to  Calhmere.  By  a mean  deduced  from  the  tables 
of  Abulfeda,  Ulug  Beig,  and  Nafereddin,  Cafhgar  is  about 
j°  30'  of  longitude  ealt  of  Samarcand  ; and  of  courfe  20  W. 
of  Calhmere.0  The  parallel  of  Galhgar,  given  in  the  tables, 
is  440,  which  would  place  it  nearly  N.E.  from  Samarcand. 
That  it  bears  conliderably  to  the  north  of  ealt  from  Samar- 
cand is  Itrongly  implied  by  the  diredion  of  the  roads,  which 
lead  to  it,  from  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  ; that  of  the  for- 
mer being  through  Cogend  and  Andegan,  (or  Eerganah,) 
both  of  which  lie  to  the  north-eall  of  Samarcand  ; the  for- 
mer at  feven,  and  the  latter  at  1 1 days’  journey  from  it. 
From  Bokhara,  the  road  to  Cafhgar  lies  through  Tafhkund, 
ftill  more  northerly  than  Cogend.  Hence,  if  the  diredion 
of  the  road  be  north-eall  for  1 1 days  out  of  25,  the  dillance 
of  Calhgar  from  Samarcand,  and  14  out  of  30  from  Bokhara, 
nearly  N.E.  by  N.,  it  furnifhes  a itrong  prefumptive  proof 
that  the  diredion  of  the  whole  line  is  very  far  to  the  north 
of  ealt.  The  only  line  of  didance  that  will  aid  us  in  afeer- 
taining  the  latitude  of  Calhgar  is  that  given  by  Bernier,  (vol. 
ii.  lett.  9.)  in  which  it  is  dated,  that  the  dillance  of  Cafh- 
gar from  Calhmere  is  44  journies,  through  Little  Thibet ; 
but  that  a fhorter  road  lay  through  Great  Thibet ; and 
thefe  journies,  though  not  fo  exprefftd,  may  be  underllood 
to  be  thofe  of  a caravan.  Such  journies,  fays  Mr.  Rennell, 
on  a didance  that  requires  44  days  of  travelling,  cannot, 
in  any  country,  be  taken  at  more  than  14  geographical  miles 
of  dired  diltance  each  day  ; and  through  fuch  countries  as 
thofe  between  Calhmere  and  Calhgar,  perhaps  at  11  or  12 
only.  The  didance,  according  to  this  proportion,  would 
reach  to  the  parallel  of  420  45' ; on  a fuppoiition  that  7|  or 
8 degrees  of  longitude  were  allowed  between  Samarcand  and 
Cadigar;  but  even  if  9 or  10  were  fuppofed,  the  bearing 
line  from  Calhmere  is  fo  nearly  meridional,  that  two  degrees 
of  longitude  would  make  a difference  of  a few  minutes  only 
in  the  latitude  afligned  to  Cadigar.  Hence  it  may  be  gene- 
nerally  inferred,  that  Cadigar  cannot  be  in  a lower  parallel 
than  4?-‘|0  ; and  then,  admitting  either  of  the  didances  from 
Samarcand  (between  7 \ and  10  degrees  of  longitude,)  the 
bearing  would  be  from  E.N.E.  to  E.N.E.  -I  N.  Strahler.- 
berg  places  it  in  42^°  latitude,  and  at  2-|°  of  longitude  W. 
of  Calhmere ; M.  Fetis  de  la  Croix  (in  Timur,  b.  iii.  c.  7.) 
in  430  ; M.  d’Anville  went  into  extremes,  and  placed  it  in 
40°  only.  Admitting  then  that  the  capital  of  Calhgar  is  fi- 
. tuated  in  or  about  the  parallel  of  42|-0,  we  Ihall  find  that 
its  diltance  from  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Orientalids,  isconliltent  with  the  difference  of 
longitude,  given  in  their  tables.  From  feveral  edimates  of  the 
rate  of  travelling  by  Sherefeddin  and  Altley,  the  dillerence 
of  longitude  between  Samarcand  and  Cafhgar  is  dated  to  be 
7I0.  Calhgar,  according  to  a paffage  cited  by  capt.  Kirk- 
patrick from  Shanawaz,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Moguliitan,  one  extremity  of  which  range 
reaches  to  Shafh,  (i.  e.  Talhkund  on  the  river  Sihon,  or 
Jaxartes,)  arid  the  ocher  to  Terfan,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Calmuck  country.  On  the  wed  it  is  bounded  by  a long 
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ridge  of  mountains,  from  which  the  Mogulidan  mountains 
branch  out.  To  the  eadward  lie  quickfand  hills,  foreds, 
arid  deferts.  The  fouthern  limit  is  not  given.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Cadigar  is  on  a paral- 
lel, or  nearly  fo,  with  the  territory  of  Shafh,  which  lies  on 
the  north  of  Cogend,  and  the  capital  of  which  is  Tafhkund, 
iituate  in  lat.  42A0,  according  to  the  tables  of  Abulfeda, 
Nafereddin,  and  Ulug  Beig.  The  long  ridge  of  mountains 
on  the  welt  is,  of  courfe,  that  which  extends  from  the  north- 
of  Calhmere  to  a point  beyond  the  heads  of  the  Sihon,  fe- 
p-nrating,  in  that  part,  the  countries  of  Cafhgar  and  Tur- 
keftan  ; which  ridge,  in  Sherefeddin’s  Timur,  is  named 
“ Karangoutac,”  and  is  reckoned,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  inacceffible.  No  doubt  ought  to  remain,  fays  Mr, 
Rennell,  concerning  the  proximity  of  Cadigar  to  Great  Bu- 
chsria  ; when  we  have  proved  from  the  writings  of  Abul 
Fazd,  and  Abdul  Hurreed,  that  the  S.W.  extreme  of 
Cadigar  joins  to  the  N.E.  quarter  of  Cabul  ; or,  admitting 
that  part  to  he  no  more  than  a nominal  dependency  of  Cafli- 
gar,  the  real  territory  itfelf  is  not  likely  to  be  very  remote. 
Mr.  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  capital  of  Cadigar,  as 
well  as  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  it,  which,  in  d’An- 
ville’s  map  of  Alia,  extend  towards  Acfou  and  Terfan, 
ought  to  be  removed  feveral  degrees  to  the  north-well,  and 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  A1  Shafh  ; thele  being  tjie  moun- 
tains of  Mogulidan  deferibed  by  Shahnavvaz.  Thus  a con- 
fiderable  change  will  be  made  in  this  part  of  our  maps  of 
Alia.  Strahlenberg’s  map  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  much 
more  co-nfonant  to  the  ideas  of  Shahnawaz  ; and  includcs- 
alfo  the  Wedern  Tartary,  and  the  courfes  of  the  rivers 
Jihon  and  Sihon  ( Oxus  and  jaxartes.)  His  mount  “ Mu- 
fart,”  which  paffes  along  the  north  of  Cadigar,  and  Mogu- 
lidan in  general,  at  the  height  of  43°  and  440  of  latitude-, 
anfwers  to  the  Mogulidan  mountains  of  Shahnawaz,  and 
really  joins  to  Shafh  on  the  wed,  having  alfo  the  long  lidge 
branching  out,  and  forming  the  wedern  boundary  of  Cafh- 
gar. On  a general  confideration  of  Strahlenberg’s  map,  Mr, 
Rennell  obferves,  that  Cabul,  Cafhmere,  and  Cafhgar,  al- 
though nearly  right,  in  refpedt  of  each  other,  are  from  four 
to  five  degrees  too  far  ealt,  in  refpedt  of  the  Cafpian  Sea- 
and  Samarcand  ; and  the  head  of  the  Irtifh  river  is  by  feve- 
ral degrees  too  near  to  Cafhgar,  even  as.  the  latter  dands  in 
the  map..  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fpace  between  the 
Irtifh  and  Cadigar  is,  out  of  all  proportion,  contracted 
whild  Great  Bucharia  is  too  much  extended.  Rennell’s 
Memoir,  p.  197,  &c.  See  Bucharia. 

CASHIER,  the  cajhheper  ; he  who  is  charged  with  the 
receiving  and  paying  the  debts  of  a fociety. 

In  the  generality  of  foundations,,  the  cq/loier  is  called  trea - 
J-rcr. 

Cashiers  of  the  bank,  are  officers  who  fign  the  notes 
that  are  id'ued  out,  examine  and  mark,  them  when  returned 
for  payment,  &c. 

C A SHIN,  in  Geography , a river  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  which  having  united  the  waters  of  the  Brick,  the 
Teal,  and  the  Gale,  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
about  three  leagues  ead  of  Kerry-head.  It  has  a very  nar- 
row channel  between  beds  of  fand,  and  alfo  a bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  can  be  croffed  only  about  high  water,  fo  that 
it  is  frequented  by  none  but  floops  and  fmall  veffels.  Smithls 
Kerry. 

CASHLEH  Bay,  a tolerably  large  harbour  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  which  has  fafe  anchorage  for 
veffels,  that  draw  not  above  nine  or  ten  feet  water.  It  is 
however  vifitea  only  by  fmugglers  and  fifhermen.  N.  lat. 
53°  13.  W.  long.  90  32'.  M'Kenzie. 

CASHMERE,  Cashmire,  or  Kashmir,  a province 
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ef  Afia,  fituate  at  the  northern-  extremity  of  Hindooflan, 
northward  of  Lahore,  and  reftrifted  to  a va.lley.of  an  oval 
form,  furrounded  by  hills,  which  has  its  la.rgeft  extent  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.,.  or  more  ftridlly,  from  S.E.  by  E.  to 
N.W.  by  W.  Mr;  Forller  reckons  its  dimenfioris  80  Britifh 
miles  by  40.  Mr.  Renntll  admits  that  the  eltimate  of  80 
miles  for  the  length  of  the  flat  part  of  the  valley,  does  n it  ex- 
ceed the  truth  by  more  than  a very  few  miles  ; for  he  fays, 
that  74  or  77  can  he  clearly  made  out.  But  its  breadth  is 
fuppofed  to  be  jjo  miles,  or  more  •,  for  Heerapour,  ?t  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  from  the  fide  of  Bember,  or  the  fouth 
fide,  is  nearly  25  Britifli  miles  acrofs  from  Sirinagur ; and 
Lar,  according  to  Bernier,  is  about  as  far  from  Sirinagur 
as  Barehmooleh  is,  i.  e.  27  Britifli  miles  ; but  as  Sirinagur 
does  not  lie  diredlly  between  Heerapour  and  Lar,  a confi- 
derable  angle  takes  place,  and  may  probably  reduce  the  52 
miles  to  50  in  direct  dillance.  In  the  Ayin  Acbaree, 
Cafhmere  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  “ Meraje”  and 
s‘  Kamraje,”  tlie  former  being  the  eaftern  part,  and  con- 
taining the  diftridls  fituated  to  the  E.,  the  S.E.  and  the 
N.E.  of  Sirinagur;  and  the  latter,  the  we  Hern  part,  con- 
taining the  N.W.  and  S.W.  dill  rifts.  On  the  foutheaft  of 
Sirinagur,  at  fome  dillance  beyond  the  great  circle  of  moun- 
tains that  furrounds  the  valley  of  Cafhmere,  is  the  diftrift  of 
Benhal.  With  regard  to  its  general  pofition,  Cafhmere  is 
bounded  on  the  well  by  the  diftrift.  of  Puckholi  ; on  the 
S.W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Ghickers  ; on  the  S.E.  and 
S.  by  that  of  Jummoo  and  Kifhtevvar  ; and  on  the  E.  by 
the  river  Chunaub.  On  the  N.E.  lies  Great  Thibet,  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  fummit  of  mount  Kantel  ; and  on  the 
.N.W.  is  Little  Thibet.  Tradition  reports,  that  the  iite 
of  this  valley  was  formerly  a lake  ; nor  is  this  at  ah  impro- 
bable. It  is  fuch  an  effeft  as  might  be  expedled,  in  every 
cafe  where  the  waters  of  a river  are  inclofed  in  any  part  of 
their  courfe  by  elevated  lands:  and  with  refpedl  to  the  river 
Behut  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  appears  that  the  lake  ex- 
ifted  long  enough  to  depofit  a vail  depth  of  foil  before  it 
difperfed.  The  Cafhmerian  hillory  names  the  lake  “ Suttv- 
Sirr and  adds,  that  Kufhup  led  a colony  of  Bramins  to 
inhabit  the  valley,  after  the  waters  had  fubfided.  Cafh- 
mere,  previouflv  to  the  Mahometan  conqnelt  of  India,  was 
celebrated  for  the  learning  of  its  Bramins,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent conllrudtion  of  its  temple.  Although  we  are  not  able 
to  afeertain  the  period  of  its  fubj.eftion  to  the  M liomttans, 
yet  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a country  fupplving  ar- 
ticles of  valuable  commerce,  and  furnishing  a profufion  of 
natural  beauties,  would  at  an  early  date  have  attrafted  their 
notice,  and  invited  their  conqueft.  It  was  governed  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  by  a race  of  Tartar  princes  of  the  Jaga 
tay  or  Zagathay  tribe,  until  the  year  1586,  when  it  was 
fubdued  by  Acbar,  more,  as  it  is  faid,  by  intrigue  than  the 
force  of  arms.  After  having  been  annexed  to  the  houfe  of 
Ti-mur  for  160  years,  it  was  betrayed  by  the  Mogul  gover- 
nor to  Ahmed.  Shah  Duranny,  who  formed  it  into  a pro- 
vince of  the  Afghan  empire.  Cafhmere  is  tributary  to 
the  fultan  of  Cabul,  and  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Foriler’s  re- 
fidence,  (A.D.  1783,)  it  was  governed,  or  rather  defolated, 
by  his  viceroy.  See  Candahar.. 

The  valley,  or  country  of  Cafhmere,  is  celebrated  through- 
out Upper  Afia  for  its  romantic  beauties,  the  fertility  of  its 
foil,  and  the  temperature  of  its  atmofphere.  Nor  is  its  ex- 
cellence in  tliefe  refpefts  to  be  qneftioned,  when  we  confi 
der  that  it  is  an  elevated  and  exteufive  valley,  furrounded  by 
fteep  mountains  that  tower  above  the  regions  of  fnow  ; and 
that  its  foil  is  compofed  't f the  mud  depofited  by  a capital 
river,  which,  as  we  have  already  faid,  originally  formed  its 
waters  into  a lake,  that  covered  the  whole  valley,  until  it 


opened  itfelf  a pafiage  through  the  mountains,  and  left  this 
fertilized  valley  an  ample  field  to  human  indultry,  and  to  the 
accommodation  of  a happy  race  ; for  fuch  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Cafhmere  undoubtedly  were.  The  author  of  the  Ayin 
Acbaree  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  beauties  of  Cafhmere ; and 
on  this  account  it  was  vifited  by  Acbar  and  by  other  empe- 
rors  of  Hindooftan,  who  during  the  fumtner  heats  ufed  to 
retire  thither  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  a cool  and  refrefhing 
climate,  and  who  feemed  to  forget  the  anxieties  of  govern- 
ment during  their  refidence  in-  this  “ happy  valley/'  “ this 
garden  in  perpetual  fpring,”  “ this  paradife  of  India,”  as  it 
was  denominated  by  the  multitude  of  its  admirers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  periodical  rains  which  almoft  deluge  the  reft 
cf  India,  are  fiiut  out  of  Cafhmere  by  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  fo  that  only  light  (howers  fall  there  ; and  yet 
thefe  are  fo  abundant  as  to  feed  i'ome  theufands  of  cafcades, 
which  are  precipitated  into  the  valley  from  every  part  of  the 
ftupendous  and  romantic  bulwark  that  encircles  it.  The 
foil  is  the  richeft  that  can  be  conceived  ; and  its  produftions 
are  thofe  of  the  temperate  zone.  As  it  has  generally  a fiat 
lurface,  copioufly  watered,  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  rice, 
which  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  bafe 
of  the  furrounding  hills,  where  the  land  is  higher,  wheat, 
barley,  and  various  other  grains  are  cultivated.  A fuperior 
fpecits  of  faffron  is  alio  produced  in  this  province,  and  iron 
of  an  excellent  quality  is  found  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
But  the  wealth  and  fame  of  Cafhmere  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  its  mamifafture  of  fhawls,  which  are  unrivalled, 
and  which  are  diflributed  ail  over  the  we  Hern  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Afia.  The  delicate  wool  of  which  thefe  fhawls  are 
made,  is  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  goat,  either  of  that 
country,  or  of  the  adjoining  one  of  Thibet.  It  is  originally 
of  a dark  grey  colour,  and  is  bleached  in  Cafhmere  by  the 
help  of  a certain  preparation  of  rice  flour.  The  yarn  of  the 
wool  is  Rained  with  fuch  colours  as  may  be  judged  the  bell 
fuited  for  fale,  and  after  being  woven  the  piece  is  once 
wafhed.  The  border,  which  uiually  difplays  a variety  of 
figures  and  colours,  is  attached  to  the  fliawl  after  fabrica- 
tion ; but  in  fo  nice  a manner,  that  the  junction  is  not  vill- 
ble.  The  texture  of  the  fliawl  relembles  that  of  the  fhaloon 
of  Europe,  to  which  it  has  probably  communicated  the 
name.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  fliawl,  at  the  loam,  is  eight 
rupees  and  thence,  in  proportional  quality,  it  produces 
from  j 3 to  20  ; and  fome  have  been  fold  at  40  rupees  the-  fir  It 
coft.  But  the  value  may  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the 
introduction  of  flowered  work  ; and  hence  the  weaver  occa- 
fionally  receives  for  a Angle  fhawl  the  futn  of  ico  rupees. 
Thefe  fhawls  ufuaily  confi  It  of  three  fizes,  two  of  which, 
the  long  and  the  fmall  fquarc  one,  are  in  common  ufe  in 
India  ; the  other,  long  and  very  narrow,  with  a large  mix- 
ture of  black  colour  in  it,  is  worn  as  a girdle  by  the 
northern  Afiatics.  A portion  of  the  revenue  of  Cafhmere 
is  tranfmitted  to  the  Afghan  capital  in  ihawl  goods.  The 
man utadt ure,  however,  is  decined  to  one-fourth  of  the  for- 
mer quantity  ; which  may  be  alcribed  to  the  decline  of  the 
Perfian  arid  Hindoollanic  empires.  In  this  diftrift  are  (beep, 
called  “ hundoo,”  which,  like  thofe  of  Peru,  are  employed 
in  carrying  burdens.  A wine  is  made  in  Cafhmere  refembling 
that  of  Madeira  ; and  a.fpirituous  liquor  is  alfo  diddled  from, 
the  grape,  in  which,  as  well  as  the  wine,  people  of  all  claffts 
freely  indulge.  The  Caflimirians  fabricate  the  bell  writing 
paper  of  the  Eaft,  which  was  formerly  an  article  of  extenfive 
traffic  ; as  were  alfo  its  lacquer  ware,  cutlery,  and  ftigars ; 
but  the  heavy  oppreffions  of  the  government,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  bordering  Rates,  which  prey  upon  the  foreign  tra- 
ders and  often  plunder  whole  cargoes,  have  reduced  the 
commerce  of  Cafhmere  to  a declining  and  languid  Rate.  In 
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"proof  of  this  fa&,  the  Cafhmirians  fay,  that  during  their 
fubjcdtion  to  the  Mogul  dominion,  the  province  contained 
40,000  fhawliooms,  and  thatatthis  day  there  are  not  16,000. 
In  Calhmere  are  feen  merchants  and  commercial  agents  of 
■moil  of  the  principal  cities  of  northern  India,  alfo  of  Tar- 
tary, Perfi a,  and  Turkey,  who  at  the  fame  time  advance 
their  fortunes,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  a fine  climate  and 
a country,  over  which  arc  profufely  fpread  the  various  beau- 
ties of  nature.  The  country  is  plentifully  watered  by  a 
number  of  itreams  and  rivers,  which  bring  their  tribute  to 
the  Belmt,  (which  fee,)  the  parent  of  the  foil ; and  many 
lakes  are  fpread  over  the  fnrface,  fotnc  of  which  contain 
floating  Hands.  The  whole  country  indeed  refembles  a 
garden  interfperfed  with  towns  and  villages,  varied  with 
beautiful  trees,  green  meadows,  fields  of  rice,  hemp,  faf- 
fro'n,  and  different  legumes,  and  interfered  by  canals  wind- 
dug  through  them  in  all  forms.  The  feenery  is  in  a high 
degree  pifturefque  ; and  a portion  of  the  romantic  circle  of 
mountains  forms  a part  of  every  landtcape.  The  pardonable 
fuperllition  oc  the  leqm  tiered  inhabitants  has  multiplied  the 
places  of  worfnip  of  Mahade®,  of  Bilhen,  and  of  Brama. 
Cafhmere  is  altogether  holy  laud  ; and  it  abounds  with  pii- 
raculous  fountains.  However,  they  are  obnoxious  to  one 
dreadful  evil,  which  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earth- 
quakes; and  in  order  to  preferve  thcmfelves  from  their  in- 
jurious fatal  effefls,  all  their  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  which 
the  country  fupplies  in  great  abundance.  The  annual  pub- 
lic revenue  of  Cafhmere,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  appears 
to  have  been  only  about  35,000k  ; in  the  time  of  Shah  Ivan 
the  aclual  and  realized  revenues  were  about  25,000k  ; and 
only  20,oog1.  in  the  time  of  Mahomed  Shah.  A revenue, 
fays  Fortier,  of  between  20  and  30  lacs  of  rupees  is  collect- 
ed from  this  province,  of  which  a tribute  of  feven  lacs  is  re- 
mitted to  the  treafury  of  Timur  Shah.  The  army  of  Cafli- 
mere  conlifts  of  about  3000  horfe  and  foot,  chiefly  Afgans, 
who  are  poorly  paid,  arid  who  for  want  of  better  fubiiftence 
were  under  a neceffity  of  living  on  the  kernel  of  the  tinge - 
rah,  or  water-nut,  which  is  plentifully  produced  in  the  lakes 
of  this  country.  The  drefs  of  the  Cafhmirians  confitls  of  a 
large  Unban,  a great  woollen  veil  with  wide  tleeves,  and  a 
fafh  wrapped  in  many  folds  round  the  middle  ; under  the 
veil,  which  may  be  p operly  called  a wrapper,  people  of  the 
higher  clafs  wear  a pirahun,  or  fliirt,  and  drawers;  but 
thofe  of  the  lower  order  have  no  under  garment,  nor  do 
•they  even  gird  up  their  loins.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is 
no  lefs  airkward  than  that  of  the  men.  Their  external,  and 
often  only  garment  is  of  cotton,  and  fhaped  like  a long  loofie 
fliirt ; over  the  hair,  which  falls  in  a fingle  braid,  they  wear 
a clofe  cap,  ufually  of  woollen  cloth  of  a crimfon  colour; 
and  to  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  attached  a triangular  piece  of 
the  fame  fluff,  which  falling  on  the  back  conceals  much  of 
the  hair.  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cap  is  roiled  a fmall 
turban,  fattened 'behind  with  a fliort  knot,  which  feems  to 
be  the  only  artificial  ornament  about  them.  The  women  of 
the  higher  clafs  are  never  feen  abroad.  The  Cafhmirians  are 
(tout,  well-formed,  and  as  the  natives  of  a country  lying  in 
the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  may  be  termed  a fair  people  ; 
and  their  women  in  fouthern  France  and  Spain  would  be 
called  brunettes  ; but  their  figure  is  coarfe,  their  features 
broad,  and  their  legs  often  thick.  They  are  generally  gay 
and  lively,  and  much  addicted  to  pleafure,  although  the 
Afghan  government  has  fomewhat  depreffed  their  fpirit. 
Young  and  old  have  a tafle  for  mufic.  Mr.  Rennell  fays 
they  have  a language  of  their  own,  faidtobe  anterior  to  the 
Sanfcrit  ; but  according  to  Mr.  Fortier,  it  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Sancrit,  and  refembles  in  found  that  of  the 
Mahrattas,  though  more  harfh  ; on  this  accpu.it  the  inha- 
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bitants  compofe  their  fongs  in  the  Perfic,  or  adopt  thofe  of 
the  Perlian  poets.  They  feem  to  have  a religion- of  their 
own,  different  from  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Abul  Fazil  fay* 
“ the  mod  refpedlable  people  of  this  country  arc  the  Rey- 
fhees,  who,  although  they  do  not  fuffer  themfelv.es  to  be 
fettered  by  traditions,  are  donbtlefs  true  worfhippers  of 
God.”  Mr.  Forfler  fays,  that  he  never  knew  a national 
body  of  men  more  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  vice 
than  the  natives  of  Cafhmere.  Eager  in  purfuit  of  wealth, 
ambitious  in  feeking  aggrandizement,  arrogant  and  rapa- 
cious, and  yet  ingenious  in  devifing  and  multiplying  modes 
of  luxurious  expence  ; deceitful  and  treacherous  ; fickle  in 
friendfhip  and  implacable  in  enmity; — fuch  is  the  difguftful 
picture  which  Mr.  Foriter  has  exhibited  of  the  difpofition 
and  manners  of  the  Cafhmirians.  Thus,  the  numerous  train 
of  dcfpicable  vices  engendered  and  nourilhed  by  flavery  are 
here  exhibited  in  frightful  deformity ; and  a land,  which 
nature  formed  for  a terreftrial  paradife,  is  converted  by  man 
into  a region  of  forrow,  of  penury,  and  of  carnage.  Forf- 
ter’s  Travels,  voh  i.  and  ii.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

Cashmere,  Cachemire,  or  Cashmir,  the  capital  of 
the  above  province,  called  alio  Sirimigur , is  fituated  N.  W. 
from  Lahore,  at  the  diltance  of  151  geographical  miles,  by 
the  route  of  Bember.  This  city  extends  about  three  miles  on 
each  fide  of  the  river  Behut,  or  Ihylium,  which  has  a remark- 
ably fmooth  current  throughout  the  whole  valley,  the  coun- 
try" being  flat  and  the  body  of  water  very  large  ; and  it  oc- 
cupies in  force  parts  of  its  breadth,  which  is  irregular,  about 
two  miles.  Over  the  river  are  four  or  five  wooden  bridges, 
connecting  the  feparate  parts  of  the  city.  The  houfes, 
many  of  which  are  two  or  three  flories  high,  are  flightly 
built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  a large  intermixture  of  tim- 
ber. On  a (landing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a covering  of  fine 
earth,  which  fhelters  the  building  from  the  great  quantity  of 
fnow  that  falls  in  the  winter  feafon.  This  fence  communi- 
cates an  equal  warmth  in  winter,  and  a refrefhing  coolnefs 
in  fummer  ; when  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  which  are  planted 
with  a variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a diflance  the  fpacious 
view  of  a beautifully  chequered  parterre.  The  flreets  are 
narrow,  and  choaked  with  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  proverbially  unclean.  No  buildings  arc  feen  in  this  city 
that  are  worthy  of  remark  ; though  the  Cafhmirians  boafl 
much  of  a wooden  rnofque,  called  the  “ Jumah  Muffid,” 
ereCted  by  one  of  the  emperors  of  Hindooftan  ; but  its  claim 
to  dillinClion  is  very  moderate.  The  lake  of  Cafhmere, 
long  celebrated  for  its  beauties,  and  for  the  pleafure  which 
it  affords  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  extends  from 
the  N.E.  q.uarter  of  the  city,  in  an  oval  circumference  of 
five  or  fix  miles,  and  joins  the  Ihylum  by  a narrow  channel 
near  the  fuburbs.  Among  the  innumerable  gardens  which 
border  the  lake,  the  moll  confpicuons  is  that  which  was 
conftrudled  by  Shah  lehan,  called  the  “ Shalimar,”  where 
nature  and  art  feem  to  have  vied  which  fliould  contribute 
moll  to  its  decoration.  N.  lat.  340  20'  30".  E.  long.  730 
44'. 

CASHNA.  See  Kassina. 

CASHGO,  a medicinal  and  aromatic  drug  which  is  rec- 
koned among  perfumes.  All  that  has  yet  been  afferted 
about  the  origin  and  compolition  of  this  drug,  is  entirely 
fabulous.  What  follows  will  fufficiently  acquaint  phyficians, 
apothecaries,  and  druggifls  with  what  they  ought  to  know 
of  it.  Caflioo  is  extracted  from  a tree  which  is  called  catee 
in  the  country  where  it  grows,  which  is  a province  of  Hin- 
doofian,  called  Bahar,  the  capital  of  which  is  Patna.  See 
Bahar.  Caflioo  is  properly  an  extradl  made  by  a dece&ion 
and  maceration  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  tree,  and  rendered 
folid  by  evaporation.  There  are  two  forts  of  Ample  caflioo, 
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the  rough,  and  the  purified  or  refined  ; the  latter  is  a com* 
polition  of  purified  cafhoo,  mixed  with  aromatic  drugs,  and 
lo7Pngres.  This  cafhoo  is  made  for  the  ule  of  the 
Indians,  who  chew  it  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  pinang  or 
areca.  Rough  calhoo  is  a commodity  which  is  brought 
down  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Bengal  ; whence  it  is  diftributed 
throughout  the  Indies,  where  there  is  a great  confumption 
of  it ; and  to  the  Europeans,  who  fend  it  into  Europe. 
What  is  lent  into  Europe,  however,  is  moftly  purified  ; for 
cafhoo  is  not  ufed  rough  any  where. 

Cafhoo  is  much  valued  in  medicine:  among  other  effedls 
afcribed  to  it,  is  the  flopping  a cough,  and  flrengthening 
the  ftomach  ; befide  which  it  fweetens  the  breath,  when, 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with  ambcr- 
grife,  and  mucilages  of  gum  adragant,  it  is  made  into  pailils. 
Cafhoo  mult  be  chofen  of  a tanned  red  on  the  outfide,  of  a 
bright  red  within,  very  (tuning,  and  not  burnt.  Koempfer 
obferves,  that  they  prepare  at  Odowara  perfumed  cafhoo, 
of  which  they  make  pills,  fmall  idols,  flowers,  and  other 
figures,  which  they  put  into  little  boxes  for  fale.  The 
women  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  ufe  a great  deal  of  it,  becaufe 
it  fallens  the  teeth,  &c.  The  thickened  juice  is  carried  to 
Japan,  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe  ; and  after  it  has  been 
prepared  at  Macao,  or  at  Odowara,  they  buy  it  again,  and 
carry  it  to  other  places. 

CAB  I,  in  the  Perftan  Policy,  one  of  the  two  judges  under 
the  nadab,  who  decide  all  religious  matcers,  grant  all  di- 
vorces, and  are  pvefent  at  all  public  a£ls  ; having  deputies 
in  all  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

CASIA,  in  Botany , frudu  nigro,  Amm.  Ruth.  See 
Nitraria  fchoberi . 

Casia  poetica  monfpelienfmm , Cam.  Epit.  Lob.  Ic.  432. 
Monfpelii dicta,  Gefn.  Epit.  50.  Latinorum,  Alp.  Exot.  41. 
See  Osyris  alba. 

Casia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  which  the  an- 
cients placed  near  mount  lmaus  in  Scythia.  M.  D’Anville 
places  it  in  the  angle  formed  towards  the  weft  by  the  two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  he  calls  lmaus,  one  of  which  is 
to  the  north-ealt,  and  the  other  declining  to  the  fouth-ealt. 
This  country  correfponds  to  the  prefent  Cajhgar  ; which 
fee. 

Casia,  a promontory  ot*  the  coafl  of  Carmania,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hydriacus. 

CASIAR,  or  C^sarea,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Paleftine  ; anciently 
called  CjESAREA-rStratonis,  which  fee.  In  the  year  63  3,  it 
Was  taken  by  Omar,  one  of  the  fucceflors  of  Mahomet, 
and  was  alternately  in  the  pofltffion  of  the  Chriftians  and 
Mahometans  during  the  religious  wars,  till  it  was  finally  left, 
with  the  lofs  of  its  ancient  fpiendour,  in  the  power  of  the 
latter. 

CASH,  or  Cassii  Montes , in  Ancient  Geography,  a chain 
of  mountains  in  Afia,  fituate  in  Serica,  to  the  fouth  of  Af- 
miraea,  and  of  IfTedon  Serica,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CASILINUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Campania.  The  town 
of  Cafilinum  was  feated  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  this  river, 
and  a bridge  connedled  its  two  parts.  Agat'hias  fays,  that 
this  river  defcended  from  the  Apennines,  and  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  Tyrrhenian  fea. 

CASILINUM,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  N W.  of 
Capua,  feated  on  the  Vulturnus,  at  a conllderable  diftance 
from  the  fea.  It  once  occupied  both  fide3  of  the  river. 
During  the  fecond  Punic  war  it  diflinguifhed  itfelf  by  the 
refiftance  which  its  garrifon  made  to  Hannibal.  Julius 
Csefar  eflablifhed  a colony  in  this  place.  Modern  Capua 
was  built  on  its  ruins.  See  Capua. 

CASIMERSBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 


in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania  ; 
14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Colberg. 

CASIMIR,  in  Biography  and  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  feverai' 
kings  of  Poland. 

Casimir  I.  was  the  fon  of  Mieczlaus  II.  and  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1034,  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother,  Rixfa,  who  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Poles,  aggrieved  by  her  opprefiive  adminiftmion,  re- 
volted, and  expelled  both  her  and  her  fon.  Cafimir  took 
refuge  in  France,  and,  having  a propenfity  to  literature, 
fluditd  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ; and,  affirming  deaconV 
orders,  he  became  a monk,  firll  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in 
the  abbey  of  Cluni,  in  Franc0.  Poland,  having  fuffered 
much  during  the  interregnum,  the  nobles  of  the  country 
difcovered  the  place  of  Cafimir’s  retreat,  and  recalled  him 
from  his  exile  ; but  it  was  neceffary  that  lie  fhould  be 
releafed  from  his  clerical  vows  ; for  which  purpofe,  a 
difpenfation  was  obtained  from  the  pope,  on  condition  of 
the  payment  of  Peter-pence  by  the  Poles,  and  fome  other- 
flipulations  favourable  to  the  holy  fee,  and  he  was  then 
crowned  with  unufual  folemnity,  in  1040.  By  marrying 
the  filler  of  Jariflaus,  grand  duke  of  Ruflia,  he  fecured  peace 
from  that  quarter;  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  government,  he 
fupprefled  the  banditti  wno  had  infefltd  the  country’-,  and 
reftored  law,  order,  cultivation,  and  profperity  to  Poland. 
He  civilized  his  fubjedls  by  the  eflablifliment  of  churches 
and  monafleries,  and  by  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace 
he  made  his  kingdom  flgurifh  to  a degree  before  unknown. 
In  1044,  he  quelled  the  rebellion  of  Malians,  who  had  ri fen 
from  the  rank  of  a private  foldier  to  the  highefl  offices  of 
the  ftate,  and  who  at  la fb  affumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Ma- 
zovia.  He  alfo  expelled  the  Bohemians  from  Silefia,  and. 
eflablifhed  an  epifcopal  fee  at  Breflaw.  After  an  honourable 
and  happy  reign  of  j 8 years,  he  died,  in  1053,  much  re- 
gretted, and  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Boleflaus. 

Casimir  II.  furnamed  the  JuJl,  was  the  youngelt  fon  of 
Boleflaus  III.  who,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1 123,  was 
left  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  without  any  provifion.  In  mature 
age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Sandomir  4 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  propriety  with  which  the  appellation, 
of  jujl  was  bellowed  upon  him,  the  following  anecdote  is. 
recorded.  Having  won  at  play  all  the  money  of  one  of  his 
nobility,  the  lofer,  incenfed  at  his  ill  fortune,  flruck  the 
prince  a blow  on  the  ear.  The  offender  inllantly  fled  ; but 
being  purfued  and  taken,  he  was  condemned  to  lofe  his 
head.  Cafimir  interpoled.  “ I am  not  furprifed,”  laid  the 
prince,  “ that,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  himfelf 
on  Fortune,  he  fhould  attack  her  favourite. ” He  revoked 
the  feutence,  returned  the  nobleman  his  money,  and  declared-' 
that  he  alone  was  faulty,  as  he  had  encouraged,  by  his  ex-«. 
ample,  a pernicious  practice,  that  might  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  his  people.  The  Poles,  diffatisfied  with  the  condudl  of 
his  brother  Mieczlaus *11 1.,  depofed  him,  and  elevated  Cafi- 
mir  to  the  throne,  in  i.i  77 . The  new  fovereign  proved  him-, 
fetf  worthy  of  the  honour,  by  fubduing  the  Lower  Poland 
arid  Pomerania,  abolifhing  all  exorbitant  impolls,  reforming 
the  abufes  of  his  predeceiTor’s  adminiflration,  and  reftoring 
rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  alienated  from  their  pof* 
feffors.  The  brother  of  Cafimir,  deprived  of  his  crown, 
and  reduced  to  a Hate  of  extreme  indigence,  fupplicated  com- 
panion ; and  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  the  reigning  prince  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  the  throne  in  his  favour,  and  pbdgedhimfelf 
for  his  future  good  conduct ; but  the  Hates,  to  whom  Cafi- 
mer  applied  for  permiffion  to  refign,  peremptorily  refufed  it. 
He  connived,  however,  at  the  irregularities  of  his  brother, 
and  particularly  at  his  taking  forcible  poffeffion  of  Gnefna, 
and  Lower  Poland,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  fpiendour- 
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■pnd  in  peace.  But  his  reliefs  fpirit  led  him  to  extend  his 
encroachments  and  he  perilled  in  his  endeavours  to  wreft 
the  crown  from  his  brother.  It  became  neceiTary,  at  length, 
•to  reftrain  his  ufurpathns  ; and  to  compel  him  to  evacuate 
all  his  conquefts.  The  lail  enterprife  of  this  prince  was  a 
kind  of  pious  crufade  again!!  the  relapfed  heathens  of  Pruf- 
-fia,  whom  he  fubdued  rather  by  tlie  reputation  of  his  wit- 
dom  and  generofity  than  by  force  of  arms.  Soon  after  Iris 
return  to  Cracow  from  this  expedition,  he  died,  in  1194, 
after  a reign  of  17  years,  lamented  as  tire  moll  amiable 
prince  that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  ot  Poland.  With  his 
dillinguifhed  virtues,  however,  he  blended  culpable  foibles. 
In  his  palace  he  was  the  Have  of  his  miftreffes. 

Cas-imir  III.  fui-namcd  the  Great,  Proceeded  his  father 
Uladiflaus  III.  in  : 5.33,  and  foon  after  his  accefiion  engaged 
-in  a coirtell  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  obtained  the 
fnpport  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  His  fub- 
iecls  wifhed  him  to  vindicate  his  -claims  and  to  punifh  the 
iifurpation,  perfidy,  and  turbulence  of  thefe  knights,  by  de- 
-claring  war  again!!  th.em  ; but  Caiimir,  fenfible  of  their 
power,  thought  it  mol!  prudent  to  wait  for  a more  fea.f un- 
able opportunity,  and  acquiefced  in  the  rellitution  of  Culm 
and  Cujavia.  At  this  time  he  had  another  more  important 
-objed  in  view  than  that  of  regaining  Pomerania,  which  had 
beer  adjudged  by  the  royal  umpites  to  the  knights;  and 
■this  was  the  conquel!  of  the  province  called  Black  Ruffia, 
-which,  together  with  Volhinia  arid  Mazovia,  he  completely 
fubdued  and  annexed  to  his  Polifh  dominions.  Having  ac- 
■complifhed  this  objed,  he  direded  his  attention  to  the  civi- 
lization and  improvement  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  he 
firfl  gave  the  Poles  a regular  code  of  written  laws,  luch  as 
had  never  before  been  feen  in  Poland,  which  he  caufed  to 
be  obferved  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  he  thus  introduced 
-juftice  and  order  in  the  room  of  arbitrary  decifion  and  unde- 
fined extortion.  This  written  code  he  prefented  to  a ge- 
neral diet,  where  it  was  examined,  approved,  and  en- 
larged. He  alfo  ilrengthened  the  frontiers  of  the  coun- 
try by  fortrefTes,  inclofed  the  chief  cities  of  his  domi- 
nions with  walls,  built  churches,  founded  monaileries,  and 
purfued  every  meafure  that  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fcdlion  and  attachment  of  his  fubjeds,  and  to  increafe  the 
wealth  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom.  His  incontinence 
cal!  a cloud  over  his  other  virtues  ; and  he  incurred  pecu- 
liar reproach  by  {hutting  up  one  of  his  waves  in  a monaftery 
that  {he  might  not  interrupt  his  licentious  intercourfe  with  a 
favourite  concubine.  His  works  of  piety  and  charity  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  judgment  of  the  clergy  ; and 
they  not  only  extenuated  the  criminal  indulgence  of  his  ruling 
pafiion,  but  lavifhed  upon  him  the  higheft  encomiums.  He 
was  thrice  married,  but  left  no  children;  he  was  the  lad 
Pohfh  king  of  the  direft  line  of  the  Piafti.  His  death, 
which  happened  in  1370,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  and  after 
a reign  of  37,  was  occasioned  by  ts  fall  from  his  horfe  in 
hunting. 

Casimir  IV.  the  fecond  fon  of  Jagello,  was  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  when,  in  1445*  his  brother  Uladiflaus  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Varna  again!!  the  Turks,  and  was  crowned 
a 1 king  of  Poland,  in  1447. 

The  firf!  operations  of  his  reign  were  direded  againd 
Bogdan,  who  ufurped  the  vaivodefhip  of  Moldavia,  whom 
he  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  He'afterwards  undertook  the 
protedion  of  the  Pruflians  againd  the  tyranny  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  whom  he  expelled  from  many  of  their  cities. 
But  whild  his  army  covered  the  fiege  of  Mariemburg,  the 
knights  attacked  his  camp  with  great  impetuolity,  and  con- 
drained  him  to  fecure  himfelf  by  an  ignominious  flight,  after 
4000  of  bis  troops  had  been  {lain- or  taken  prifoners.  In 


confequer.ee  of  this  defeat,  he  returned  to  Poland,  and, 
having  fectfuited  his  forces,  he  refumed  tlie  fiege  of  Mariepi- 
burg  and  took  it;  and  thus  humbled  the  knights  tn  fnkt, 
degree,  that,  by  a treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Thorn,  they 
ceded  the  territories  of  Culm,  Miciilow,  and  the  whole 
duchy  ’of  Pomerania,  together  with  the  towns  of  Eibing, 
Mariemburg,  Talkmith,  Sehut,  and  Chriilburg,  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  The  king,  in  return,  redored  to  them 
all  his  other  conqueds  in  Pruffia  ; granted  a feat  in  the  Po- 
li‘h  fenate  to  the  grand-mafter ; and  indulged  him  with 
other  privileges,  on  condition  that  fix  months,  after  his  ac- 
cefiion, he  fhould  do  homage  for  Pruffia,  and  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  republic.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Cafimir  terminated  the  war,  and  humbled  an 
order  which  had  given  perpetual  dilturbance  to  the  northern 
hemifphere.  for  nearly  tlie  fpace  of  two  centuries.  Moldavia 
was  alio  made  tributary  to  Poland  ; and  when  t he  crown 
of  Bohemia  became  vacant,  the  barons  beftowed  it  upon 
Uladiflaus,  the  elded  fon  of  Cafimir,  in  oppofition  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Matthias  Corvirms,  the  king-of  Hungary,  whom 
Uladiflaus  purfued  into  his  own  country,  and  defeated. 
Thus  th;  three  crowns  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
were  united  in  the  fame  family,  and  Cafimir’s  power  was 
greatly  augmented,  though  the  felicity  of  his  people,  op- 
prefied  with  grievous  taxes,  and  diminilhed  in  number  by  a 
variety  of  bloody  engagements,  did  by  no  means  increafe  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Cafimir  wilhed  to  retrieve  his  domef- 
tic  affairs  by  the  arts  of  peace  ; but  before  he  could  accom- 
plifh  his  purpofe,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  64,  in  the  year 
1492,  more  admired  than  beloved  or  regretted.  In  this 
reign  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  firil  appeared  at  the  diet, 
and  afiumed  to  themfelves  the  legiflative  power;  all  laws 
before  this  period  having  been  framed  by  the  king,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fenate.  Cafimir  is  alfo  faid  to  have  pub- 
lifhed  an  edid,  enjoining  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
which  both  he  and  his  fubjeds  wtre  before  grofsly  ignorant, 
and  thus  he  rendered  this  language  ever  fince  almoft  verna- 
cular among  the  gentry  of  Poland. 

Casimir,  John,  fecond  fon  of  Sigifmund  III.  king  of 
Poland,  was  originally  defiined  for  the  church,  and  entered 
the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  after  having  vifited  mol!  of  the 
courts  of  Europe.  From  pope  Innocent  X.  he  had  ob- 
tained a cardinal’s  hat : but  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Uladiflaus  VII.  in  1648,  the  Poles  eleded  him  to  the  crown. 
Upon  his  acceifion  he  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  the 
meafures  which  had  irritated  the  Coflacks  and  excited  them 
to  rebel  ; and,  after  fome  actions  with  them,  he  concluded 
a treaty  of  peace  which  was  much  in  their  favour.  After- 
wards the  war  was  renewed  ; the  Cofiacks  were  defeated, 
and  again  obtained  a peace,  which  occafioned  difFtisfadion 
to  the  nobility.  In  1653,  the  Ruffians  availed  themfelves 
of  the  hollile  difpofition  of  the  Cofiacks,  and  of  the  divifions 
that  fubfifted  between  Cafimir  and  the  Polifli  nobility,  to 
commence  hollilities  againil  Poland  ; and,  uniting  with  the 
Cofiacks  and  Tartars,  entered  Lithuania,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  barbarity.  At 
the  fame  time  Charles  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  invaded 
Poland  by  the  way  of  Pomerania,  and,  reducing  the  whole 
country  as  he  advanced,  with  Cracow  its  capital,  obliged  the 
unfortunate  Cafimir  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Silefia.  Cafimir’s 
flight  being  interpreted  by  the  Poles  as  an  abd’cation  of  the 
crown,  they  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conqueroi  ; 
and  Guftavus  became  mafter  of  all  Poland  and  Pruffia,  the 
city  of  Dantzic  exempted.  The  impofitions  of  the  Swedes, 
aided  by  the  exhortations  and  example  of  the  clergy,  rouzed 
again  a fpirit  of  refiffauce.  Cafimir  was  privately  invited  to 
return  to  his  dominions ; and  he  immediately  put  himfelf  at 
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the  head  of  a confiderable  army,  affembled  by  the  nobility. 
The  Tartars  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Poles,  and,  attack- 
ing a body  of  Swedes,  totally  defeated  them.  The  Lithua- 
nians alfo  revolted  from  the  Swedilh  monarch,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  difperfed  condition  of  his  foldiers,  attacked 
and  malfacred  them  before  they  could  unite  and  form  them- 
felves  into  a body  for  their  own  defence.  Gudavus,  how- 
ever, profecuted  the  war,  and  took  Warfaw  by  dorm  ; but  at 
length  he  was  obliged,  in  1 657,  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Polilh  territories,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
country,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Danes.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Swedes  were  under  a neceffity  of  wholly  evacuat- 
ing Poland.  After  the  death  of  Gullavus,  Cafimir  made  a 
peace  at  Oliva,  in  1660,  with  Charles  XI.  his  fucceffor, 
upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
Swedilh  crown,  and  that  the  Swedes  Ihould  rebore  all  their 
conquebs  in  Poland,  Prulfia,  and  Livonia,  Riga  and  a few 
other  places  excepted . Peace  being  thus  ellablilhed  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Swedes,  Cafimir  determined  to  commence 
a war  with  the  Ruffians,  who  had  made  divers  incurfions  into 
his  dominions  ; and  having  fucceeded  in  two  decifive  engage- 
ments, he  laid  liege  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  during  the  late  war  with 
Sweden.  The  fiege  was  protracted  till  diffenfions  occurred 
between  the  king  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  who  infilled  that 
he  Ihould  difmifs  his  German  mercenaries,  under  a plea  that 
they  were  introduced  to  dellroy  the  liberties  of  the  republic, 
and  not  to  recover  her  territories.  The  animofity  produced 
an  open  variance  ; forces  were  raifed  on  both  fides ; a battle 
enfued  ; the  royal  party  was  defeated  ; and  the  contell  ter- 
minated with  the  difmiffal  of  the  German  levies.  Upon  this 
compliance  on  the  part  of  Cafimir,  the  difcontented  party 
threw  off  the  malk,  loll  all  refpeft  for  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
and  occafioned  to  him  fo  much  vexation,  aggravated  at 
the  fame  time  by  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  his 
brother’s  widow,  that  he  refigned  the  crown  in  difguft, 
A.  D.  1668,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received  and  hofpitably  treated  by  Lewis  XIV.  He 
died  at  Nevers,  in  December,  1672,  and  a magnificent  mo- 
nument was  ere&ed  for  him  at  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Prez,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  The  tur- 
bulent reign  of  John  Cafimir  gave  rife  to  the  privilege  af- 
fumed  by  each  fingle  nuncio  at  the  diet,  of  putting  a Hop 
to  any  public  affair  by  his  negative,  called  the  “ liberum 
veto  a fruitful  fource  of  anarchy  and  violence.  Mod. 
Un.  Hill.  vol.  xxx.  Moreri. 

Casimir,  Matthias  Sarbievski,  a Polilh  Jefuit,  and 
an  excellent  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1597  ; and,  in  the 
judgment  of  M.  Baillet,  he  is  an  exception  to  a general 
maxim  of  Arillotle  and  others  among  the  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  expedl  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  the 
northern  climates.  His  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams,  have 
been  thought  not  inferior  to  fome  productions  of  the  fined 
wit-s  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Grotius,  D.  Heinfius,  and 
others,  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  equal, 
but  lometimes  fuperior,  even  to  Horace  himfelf.  Such  was 
the  refpeCl  which  he  entertained  for  Virgil,  that  he  had  her 
gun  to  imitate  him  in  an  epic  poem,  called  the  “ Lefciade,” 
which  he  had  divided  into  12  books.  But  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Warfaw  in  1640,  put  a dop  to  his  progrefs  in 
this  work.  His  epigrams,  however,  are  allowed  to  be  much 
inferior  to  his  odes.  We  have  a tranflation  of  one  or  two 
of  his  fmall  pieces  in  Dr.  Watts’s  lyric  poems.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  poems,  the  bed  of  which  is  that 
of  Paris  in  1 759. 

Casimir,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Vidula,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to.  that  of  Cracow,  from  which 
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it  is  only  feparated  by  a bridge,  built  by  king  Cafimir  the 
Great,  for  an  univerfity,  which  contains  II  colleges  and  14 
fchools. 

CASINATES,  in  Anc'ient  Geography , the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Cafinum,  which  fee. 

CASING,  among  Hunters , denotes  the  dripping  off  the 
fkin  of  a hare,  fox,  or  badger.  They  fay ,Jlay  a deer,  cafe  a 
hare,  and  all  forts  of  vermin.  This  is  done  by  beginning  at 
the  fnout  or  nofe  of  the  bead,  and  fo  turning  his  Hein  over  his 
ears  down  to  the  body,  and  the  very  tail. 

Casing  of  Timler-'worh , is  the  pladering  of  a wooden 
houfe  all  over  on  theoutfide  with  mortar,  and  linking  it,  yet 
wet,  by  a ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a trowel,  or  the  like 
indrument,  to  make  it  refemble  the  joints  of  free-done; 
by  which  means,  the  whole  houfe  appears  as  if  built 
thereof.  It  is  bed  done  on  heart-laths,  becaufe  the 
mortar  is  apt  to  decay  the  fap-laths  in  a Ihort  time.  It  is 
commonly  laid  on  at  two  thickneffes,  the  fecond  before  the 
fird  is  dry. 

CASINGS,  a provincial  term  applied  to  dried  cow’s 
dung,  which  is  ufed  in  feveral  parts  for  fuel. 

CASINO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into 
the  lea,  2 miles  N.W.  of  cape  Stilo. 

CASINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a confiderable  town 
of  Italy,  in  Latium,  upon  the  Latin  way  from  Campania. 
Hannibal  encamped  two  days  under  its  walls.  After  the 
wars  of  the  Samnites,  under  the  confulate  of  M.  Valerius 
and  Publius  Decius,  the  Romans,  having  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Cafinum,  fent  a colony  thither  in  the 
year  of  Rome  442.  Its  ruins  are  vifible  near  San.  Ger- 
mano. 

CASINUS,  a river  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
joined  the  Liris  at  the  place  where  was  fituated  the  town  of 
“ Interamna.”  It  is  l'uppofed  to  have  been  the  prefent 
Sacco. 

CASIORUM  Insulae,  fmall  iflands  fituate  near  the 
fmall  illand  of  Cafus,  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifland.  of  Car- 
pathus. 

CASIROTzE,  a people  of  Afia,  who  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory N.  of  Aria,  on  the  fide  of  Drangiana,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. 

CASIUS,  the  name  of  two  mountains  of  Phoenicia,  one 
to  the  fouth,  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  the  other  to  the 
north,  near  “ Seleucia  Pieriie,”  to  the  right  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes.  The  term  “ Cafius,”  in  the  Eadern  lan- 
guage, denotes  limit  or  boundary,  and  the  fituation  of  thefc 
mountains,  in  their  relation  to  Phoenicia,  jullifies  this  etymo-- 
logy.  The  mount  Cafius  of  Syria  (fee  Pliny,  N.  H.  1.  v. 
c.  22.)  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
near  Seleucia  to  the  fouth-wed.  The  prefent  mount  Cafius 
rifes  above  Antioch  to  a prodigious  height ; but  Pliny  fur- 
paffes  hyperbole  when  he  lays  that  from  its  fummit  we  may 
difcover  at  once  both  the  morning’s  dawn  and  the  evening 
twilight.  The  mount  Cafius  that  lay  on  the  frontiers  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  is  fituated  on  the  northern  coad  of  the 
idhmus  of  Suez,  and  was  didant,  according  to  Strabo,  300 
dadia  from  Pelufium.  According  to  this  geographer  (l.  xvi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1102.)  it  refembled  heaps  of  fand,  and  proje&ed 
into  the  fea.  On  this  mouhtain  the  body  of  Pompey 
the  Great  was  depofited,  and  it  had  a temple  of  Jupiter, 
named  Cafius.  Jupiter  has  alfo  a temple,  under  this  appel- 
lation, on  mount  Cafius  in  Syria,  near  Seleucia,  as  is  evident 
from  the  refort  of  the  inhabitants  thither  every  year  to  cele- 
brate a feafl  in  honour  of  Triptolemus.  He  was  alfo  wor- 
Ihipped  under  this  title  at  Calliope,  a city  in  the  ifland  of 
Corcyra,  fituate  on  the  wedernmod  cape  of  the  lfiand,  and 
neared  the  main  land.  Suetonius  reprefents  Nero  as  landing 
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on  this  point,  and  Tinging  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Cafius. 
There  are  medals  ft  ill  extant,  which  exhibit  Jupiter  with 
thefe  inferiptions,  “ ZEYC  KACIOC,”  and  “ ZEl'S 
KA2IOS,”  expreffiVe  of  this  title. 

Casius,  a river  of  Afia  in  Albania,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  ; and  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  the  lat- 
ter between  thofe  of  Ghenusand  Albanus. 

CASK,  in  French  Cafque,  a head-piece  or  helmet,  a 
defeniive  armour  for  covering  the  head  and  neck.  For- 
merly all  the  gens  d’armes  ot  France  wore  cafques.  The 
king  had  one  gilt  with  gold,  the  dukes  and  counts  had 
theirs  with  filver,  gentlemen  of  extraction  wore  them  of 
poliihed  fteel,  and  the  j eft  of  plain  iron.  The  word  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  come  from  caffs , the  Latin  term  for 
a helmet. 

The  Romans  had  their  cafques  of  brafs  or  iron,  which 
were  proof  againtl  the  llrokes  of  any.  f word  or  fabre,  and 
were  ornamented  to  the  height  of  two  feet  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  or  tufts  of  horfe  hair,  of  different  colours,  which 
made  them  look  grander  and  taller,  and  {truck  more  terror 
into  their  enemies.  The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  wore 
cafques  gilded  and  enriched  with  precious  {tones,  with  the 
tops  of  them  ornamented  with  plumes  and  aigrettes  of  value, 
which  ferved  to  dulinguilh  them  from  others.  The  Scandi- 
navians, and  other  people  of  the  north,  ufed  to  wear  them, 
and  the  invention  ’of  them  is  aferibed  by  fome  to  the  Scy- 
thians and  the  Celts.  It  is  fupDofed,  however,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  molt  ancient  of  all  coverings  for  the  head,  and  it 
is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals  in  a variety  of  forms  or 
falhions,  as  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  Sec.  Kings  and  em- 
perors wore  it ; and  even  the  gods  themfelves  are  figured  as 
wearing  it.  That  which  covers  the  head  of  Rome,  has  ge- 
nerally two  wings,  like  thofe  of  Mercury.  Thofe  of  fome 
kings  are  furnilhed  with  horns,  like  thofe  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
whillt  thofe  of  fome  others  have  only  bulls’  or  rams’  horns, 
to  denote  their  uncommon  Itrength. 

Cask,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet. 

Cask  is  alio  ufed  as  a common  name  for  vefiels  of  divers 
kinds  ; in  contradillinCtion  from  the  liquor,  or  other  matter 
contained  therein.  Thus  a hogfhead  of  fpirits,  &c.  is  faid  to 
weigh  4 Cwt.  and  22lb.  calk  and  liquor;  a puncheon,  6 
Cwt.  ^ and  2 lb.  cade  and  liquor.  See  Tun,  See. 

Cask  of  Sugar,  is  a barrel  of  that  commodity,  containing 
from  eight  to  eleven  hundred  weight. — A ca{k  of  almonds  is 
about  three  hundred  weight.  No  one  ffiall  tranfport  any 
wine  cafk,  Sec.  except  for  victualling  fhips,  under  a certain 
penalty,  by  35  Eliz. 

For  the  method  of  eftimating  the  folidity  or  content  of  a 
cade,  fee  Frustum  of  a Pyramid,  and  Gauging. 

CASKET,  in  a general  fenfe,  a little  coffer,  or  ca- 
binet. See  Cabinet. 

CASKETS,  in  Geography,  two  high  rocks  at  W.  by  N. 
and  W.N.W.  from  the  W.  end  of  Alderney,  befides  many 
1 mailer  ones,  feveral  of  which  are  covered  by  the  flood-tide. 
On  the  wefternmolt  of  the  Calkets  there  are  three  li,ght- 
houfes,  difpofed  in  a triangular  form.  N.  lat.  49"  45'  30". 
V/.  long.  2C  24' 40".  High  water  at  fpring-tides  at  9 
o’clock.  See  Alderney. 

Caskets,  in  Sea-Language,  are  fmall  ropes  made  of  linnet, 
and  faflened  to  gromets,  or  little  rings  upon  the  yards  ; 
their  ufe  is  to  make  fait  the  fail  to  the  yard  when  it  is  to  be 
furled. 

Caskets,  hreafl,  are  the  longed:  and  higheft  of  thefe,  or 
thole  in  the  midlt  of  the  yard,  betwixt  the  ties. 

CASLEU,  in  the  Hebrew  Chronology . See  Cisleu. 

CASLON,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  letter- 
founder,  was  born  at  Hales  Owen  in  Shropfhire,  in  1692; 


and  having  ferved  an  apprenticelhip  to  an  engraver  of  orna- 
ments ori  gun-barrels,  he  embarked  for  himfelf  in  this  bufinefs 
in  London,  connecting  with  it  the  manufacture  of  tools  for 
the  book-binders,  and  for  the  chafing  of  diver  plate.  Whild 
he  was  thus  engaged,  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  elder 
Mr.  Bowyer,  who  introduced  him  to  a foundery  ; and  being 
fatisfied  of  his  abilities  for  undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  cut- 
ting types,  though  he  had  never  before  feen  it  performed, 
he  concurred  with  two  other  eminent  printers  (Mr.  BeUn- 
ham  and  Mr.  Watts)  in  advancing  the  lum  of  500I.  towards 
enabling  him  to  commence  the  undertaking.  Accordingly 
he  immediately  applied  to  it  with  fir.gular  affiduity  and  fuc- 
cefs.  In  1 y 20,  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chridian  knowledge 
propofing  to  print,  lor  the  ufe  of  theEaliern  churches,  in  Palef- 
tine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  where  printing 
was  not  allowed,  the  New  Tellament  and  Pfalter  in  the  Ara- 
bic language,  engaged  Mr.  Caflon  to  cut  the  fount  of  letter  ; 
in  his  fpecimens  ol  which  lie  dillinguilhed  it  by  the  name  of 
“ Englifh  Arabic.”  Having  finilhed  this  fount,  he  cut  the 
letters  of  his  ovvu  name  in  “ Pica  Roman,”  and  placed  them 
at  the  bottom  ot  one  of  the  Arabic  fpecimens.  When 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  reputed  author  of  the  “ Hiftory  of  Piint- 
ing”  (which  was  in  faft  written  by  Pfalmanazar),  faw  the 
name,  he  advifed  the  artill  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  Pica  ; 
in  the  execution  of  which  lie  furpalfed  the  other  founders  of 
the  time.  Mr.  Palmer  afterwards  repented  of  the  advice  he 
had  given  him,  and  dreading  the  competition  of  fuch  a formi- 
dable rival,  endeavoured  to  difeourage  his  farther  progrefs. 
Mr.  Caflon,  difgufted  by  this  treatment,  applied  to  Mr. 
Bowyer,  and  under  his  infpeftion  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beau- 
tiful fount  of  “ Englilh”  which  was  ufed  in  1726,  in  print- 
ing Selden’s  works,  and  the  Coptic  types  that  were  made 
ufe  of  for  L)r.  Wilkins’s  edition  ol  the  Pentateuch.  Under 
the  farther  encouragement  of  his  three  fir  ft  patrons,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour  in  his  employment,  acknowledging  his 
particular  obligation  to  Mr.  Watts  as  his  mailer,  from  whom 
he  had  learned  his  art.  Such  was  the  perfection  to  which 
he  attained,  that  it  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  import  types 
from  Holland  ; and  his  own  were  fo  beautiful  and  elegant, 
and  fo  far  exceeded  the  productions  of  the  bell  artificers, 
that  they  were  frequently  exported  to  the  continent.  A 
more  beautiful  fpecimen  than  his,  it  has  been  juftly  faid,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  lome  pre- 
vious changes  of  habitation,  heat  length,  viz.  in  1 7 3^5 , efta- 
blilhed  his  foundery  in  Chifwell-ltreet,  where  in  procefs  of 
time  it  became  the  moft  capital  of  any  exilling  in  this  or  in 
any  foreign  countries.  Llaving  acquired  opulence  in  the 
courfe  of  his  employment,  he  was  introduced  into  the  com- 
miilion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  ; and  to- 
wards the  dole  of  his  life,  devolving  the  aftive  part  of  his 
bufinefs  on  his  eldeft  fon,  he  retired  to  Bethnal  green  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  where  he  died  in  January  1 766  at  the  age 
of  74  years.  Mr.  Caflon  was  uuiverfally  elf eemed  as  a firlt- 
rate  artill,  a tender  mailer,  and  an  honeli,  friendly,  and  be- 
nevolent man  ; and  fir  John  Plawkins  (Hill,  of  Mulic,  vol.  v.) 
has  particularly  celebrated  his  Jiofpitality,  locial  qualities, 
and  his  love  of  mulic.  Biog.  Brit. 

CA8LUHIM,  in  Scripture  Geography,  one  of  the  nations 
defeended  from  Mizraim,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  fettled 
fomewhere  towards  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  about  mount 
Cafius,  in  that  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt  called  Cafiotis  by 
Ptolemy  and  others,  which  places,  it  is  thought,  retain  fome 
likenefs  of  the  name  ; but,  without  relying  on  that  argument, 
they  appear  to  have  been  planted  near  the  Capbtorim,  be- 
caufe  the  Philiftines  feem  to  have  been  defeended  from  both 
thefe  people,  and  confequently  to  have  been  fettled  in  Egypt. 
Bochart,  milled  by  following  the  Jewilh  notion  about  Caphtor, 
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fancies  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  at  prefent 
called  Mingrelia. 

CASMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  placed  in  the  eallern  part  of  Mauritania  Csefa- 
rienfis  between  Aqua;  Calida?  and  Bid;1. 

Casma  La  Barca,  in  Geography , a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  country  of  Peru,  and  jnnfdiftion  of  Santa. 
Cnfma , or  Caoe.ma  part  is  4 leagues  N.  from  Morgon,  and  1 r 
S.E.  from  Ferrol,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  S.  lat.  about  90  40'.  This  is  a good  harbour,  though 
fubjeft  to  hard  gales. 

C ASM  EN  A,  a town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  fome  near  the 
fotircc  of  the  Hippatis,  and  try  others  between  Acrm  and 
Camarina.  'I'his  city,  according  to  Thucydides  (1.  vi.  c.  24) 
w as  built  by  the  Svracufans  90  years  after  Syracufe,  orabout 
tl*e  year  668  B C. 

CASMONATES,  a people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Liguria.  Pliny. 

CASOAR,  in  Ornithology , the  French  name  of  the  caffo- 
wn.’-v  (Buff.)  See  Struthio  Casuarii's. 

CASOLI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 15  miles  S.S.E,  of  Civita  di 
Chieta . 

CASOS,  or  Casus,  Casso,  an  ifiatid  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, one  of  the  Cyciades,  is  faic!  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cafo,  the  father  of  Cleomachus.  This  little  ifland  fent 
a colony  to  mount  Cafuis,  dependent  on  Syria.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  is  diilant  from  Carpathus,  now  called  Scarpanto, 
70  ftadia  or  2 1,  leagues,  and  2^0  ftadia,  or  9 leagues,  from 
Samo-iium,  a promontory  of  Crete.  It  is  So  ftadia,  or  3 
leagues,  in  circumference  ; on  it  was  formerly  a town  of  the 
fame  name,  which  no  longer  exifts,  and  round  it  are  feverai 
fmaller  iflands.  The  population  of  this  ifland  at  the  prefent 
time  is  riot  confiderable  ; and  entirely  compofed  of  Greeks, 
though  fubje&to  the  Turks.  It  is  little  frequented  by  (hip- 
ping, its  road  being  difficult  of  entrance,  and  its  fhore  dan- 
gerous of  accefs.  The  inhabitants,  however,  arc  on  that  ac- 
count more  happy  and  more  free  ; as  the  Turks  ftldt  m ven- 
ture to  go  thither  to  exercife  the  defpotifm  with  which  they 
opprefs  the  countries  fnbjeft  to  their  dominion.  The  Greeks 
of  Callo,  being  more  independent  and  more  fecure  in  their 
property,  are  more  laborious  than  othe-rs  ; their  toil  and.-m- 
duftry  have  introduced  fertility  on  a foil  of  which  the  ftratum 
even  of  vegetable  earth,  which  covers  the  rocks,  appeared  not 
to  render  it  fufce-Dtible  ; the  vines  which  grew  on  this  ftony 
ground,  furnilh  them  with  very  good  wine  ; and  the  honey, 
w hich  they  gather,  is  ftiil,  as  in  ancient  times,  abundant,  and 
of  an  excellent  quality.  The  Caffiots,  like  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fmall  iflands  which  cannot  fupply  tlte  wants  of  their 
population,  are  navigators  and  traders  ; but  their induftry  in 
that  way  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. The  women  of  the  ifland  wear  a jacket,  fafli,  and  long 
robe,  of  cotton  ; tire  only  difference  confiding  in  the  embroi- 
dery, wdiich  varies  according  to  their  different  taftes,  and  in 
the  manner  of  wearing  their  hair,  which  fome  fuffer  to  flow 
upon  their  {boulders,  in  one  or  more  trtfles,  and  others  faften 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  letting  it  fall  down  again  upon  the 
neck.  Their  employment  is  that,  of  fpinning  cotton  and  em- 
broidering, and  making  the  fine  linens  which  they  wear. 
Several  of  them  are  handfome,  and  their  amufements  arc 
dancing  and  mufic.  The  men,  during  the  Jpring,  fummer, 
and  part  of  autumn,  are  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  ifland  feems  to 
have  few  males.  Thefe  trade  to  different  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. and  return  from  time  to  time  with  proviftons  for 
their  families,  and  only  pafs  the  winter  with  them.  They 
fow  the  land  with  barley  and  wheat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  lealon,  which  lafts  from  Oftober  to  February  ; 
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colled!  the  harveft  in  March,  and  then  return  to1  fea,  fupply- 
ing  from  other  countries  the  deficiency  of  the  produce  of  their 
own  ifland.  The  cultivated  part  of  the  ifland  is  divided  into 
compartments,  and  fhared  among  the  Caffiots.  The  rain  is 
not  continual  in  the  above-mentioned  months,  but  none  falls 
in  any  other;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  air  is 
pure  and  ferene,  and  both  days  and  nights  fine  and  clear. 
The  heats  are  moderated  by  the  fea-breezes,  and  beneath  a 
beautiful  flcy,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a delightful  temperature, 
and  are  alrnoft  ftrangers  to  every  kind  of  difeafe.  The  men 
enjoy  their  repaffs,  confiding  of  poultry,  eggs  and  rice,  and 
good  wine,  dining  together  feated  in  a circle  on  the  carpet, 
and  the  women  in  a feparate  apartment.  Savary  expreffes. 
Ivs  adr.  ration  of  the  regularity  and  wifdqm  of  this  little  re- 
public, the  peace  ar.d  harmony  that  prevailed  among  its  mem- 
bers, and,  above  all,  that  cheerfulnefs  and  content  which  was 
fo  vifible  in  their  countenances.  “ In  the  midft  of  Haves 
crouching  beneath  the  Ottoman  yoke,  I have  found,*’  fays 
this  writer,  “ a rock  only  3 leagues  in  circumference,  cm 
wdiich  the  Turk  dares  not  fet  his  foot,  and  inhabited  by  a 
free  and  happy  people.  There  each  father  of  a family  is 
a fovereign  within  his  own  houfe  ; he  decides  every  differ- 
ence, and  his  decrees  are  laws,  which  cannot  but  be  equitable, 
fince  they  are  only  dictated  by  paternal  tendernefs.  When 
any  difputes  arife,  the  prieft  and  the  old  men  afifemble,  and 
decide  them  ; but  difputes  cannot  be  frequent  among  citi- 
zens, who  are  all  equal  and  alike  unacquainted  with  poverty 
or  riches.  All  the  members  of  this  little  fociety  are  employed  ; 
and  I have  feen  the  handfomeft  of  their  women  go  down  into 
the  valley,  to  wafh  their  linen  at  the  fountain,  as  in  the  days 
of  Homer.  They  cheer  their  labours  with  a fong  ; nor  do 
they  imagine  themfelves  difgraced  by  their  humble  employ- 
ment.” Several  iflets  or  fhoalslie  near  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Caffo,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Caflian 
iflands  ; they  are  barren,  and  fcarcely  covered  with  a few 
bufhes ; but  they  {belter  the  road  of  Caffo  from  the  winds 
and  the  fea  to  the  north. 

CASPARGUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Salvian, 
from  At, ban,  to  a fifh  fuppoled  to  be  of  the  Spares. genus, 
and  probably  the  Spams  annularis  of  modern  naturaiifts  ; it 
is  deferibed  as  behig  of  a plain  yellowifn  colour,  with  a large 
annular  (ocellated)  fpot  near  the  tail,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  Spares  annularis. 

CASPASIU3,  or  Caspasium  Jlumen,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a river  placed  by  Pliny  in  Aiiatic  Scythia. 

CASPATYRUS.  or  Caspapyrus,  a town  of  Afia, 
placed  by  Herodotus  (1.  iii.  c.  52.)  in  Paclya,  upon  the  In- 
dus; but  by  Hecatseus,  cited  by  Steph.Byz.  in  Ganderia, 
in  the  viciaity  of  the  Sogdians  and  Baftrians,  and  Louth  of 
thefe  people.  The  modern  name  of  this  town,  accoiding  to 
M.  d’Anville,  is  Tchupareh. 

CASPE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon, 
fftnate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  the  Ebro. 
The  adjacent  country  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fafiron. 
Here  Ferdinand  IV.  was  elected  king  of  Arragon  ; 44  miles 
S.E.  of  Saragoffa,  and  35  S.  of  Balbattro. 

CASPEAN,  or  Beautiful,  a fmall  lake  of  North 
America,  in  Greenfborougb,  Vermont.  On  its  weftern 
fide  is  Hazen  blockhoufe.  It  is  a head-water  of  La  Moiile 
river. 

CASPERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Sa- 
bines, mentioned  by  Virgil  ; towards  the  fouth-eaft  of  Reate. 
It  is  called  Cafparula  by  Silius  Italicus,  1.  viii.  v.  416. — 
Alfo,  a country  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  below 
the  fources  of  the  Bidaipe,  Rhoas,  and  Sandubal,  according 
to  Ptolemy. 

CASPHIN,  or  Casphis,  a fmallbut  well  fortified  town 
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of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  feated  on  a fmall  lake  about 
6 miles  E.  of  Jamnia.  It  was  fenced  with  high  walls,  and 
fo  well  provided  within,  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabitilh  wars, 
that  the  inhabitants,  trading  to  their  own  ftrength,  threw  out 
many  fcornful  farcafms  on  the  Jewifh  army ; blit  J udas  Macca  • 
baeus  affaulted  it  with  fuch  unexpe&ed  bravery,  that  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  it,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  thefword, 
infomuch  that  a neighbouring  lake,  about  2 furlongs  broad, 
was  fee  11  running  with  blood.  -2  Maccab.  xii.  12  — 16. 

CASPIiE  Pyl.c,  or  Port ye,  an  important  defile  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Cafpian  fe?i.  See  Caspian  Gates. 

CASPIAN  Sea,  in  Geography , a detached  fea  of  Afia, 
which  has  no  vifible  connexion  with  any  of  the  great  oceans, 
nor  apparent  outlet,  and  which,  on  this  account,  fome  wri- 
ters have  claffed  among  the  larger  lakes,  not  thinking  that 
it  properly  deferves  the  appellation  of  a fea.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Aftrachan  and  the  Caucafus, 
and  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  wed,  by  different  provinces 
of  Perfia.  The  governments  of  Ufimflt  and  Caucafus 
border  on  the  Cafpian.  It  was  anciently  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Hyrcanian,  i.  e.  the  Perfian,  Sea  ; by  the  Tartars  it  is  de- 
nominated Akdinghis,  or  the  White  Sea  ; by  the  Georgians 
it  is  termed  the  Kurtfhenfician  Sea  ; and  the  Perfians  deno- 
minate it  Gurfen,  from  the  old  Perfian  capital,'  Gurgan, 
•which  is  faid  to  have  dood  in  the  province  of  Adrabad,  only 
feven  verds  from  the  fea.  It  reaches  in  length  about  10 
degrees,  from  about  the  37th  to  the  47th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  about  63o  miles  from  Gurief  to  Medihetifar, 
and  in  breadth  from  too  to  260  miles,  where  it  is  the  vvided. 
Its  fuperficial  contents  amount  to  above  36,000  fquare 
Englilh  miles. 

The  ancient  geographers  were  very  imperfedily  ac- 
quainted with  this  fea,  and  have  given  very  unfound- 
ed and  abfurd  deferiptions  of  it.  According  to  Stra- 
bo, (lib.  xi.  p.  77J.)  the  Cafpian  is  a bay,  that  communi- 
cates with  the  Great  Northern  Ocean,  from  which  it  iffues  at 
firft  by  a narrow  drait,  and  then  expands  into  a fea,  extend- 
ing in  breadth  500  dadia.  With  him  Pomponius  Mela  (lib. 
iii.  c.  <;.)  agrees,  and  defc.ribes  the  drait  by  which  the  Caf- 
pian is  connedled  with  the  ocean  as  confiderable  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  fo  narrow,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
river.  Pliny  (N.  H.  1.  vi.  c.  13.  J gives  a fimilar  defeription 
of  it.  In  the  age  of  Jndinian,  this  opinion  concerning  the 
communication  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  with  the  ocean  was  dill 
prevalent.  Some  early  writers,  by  a midake  dill  more  fin- 
gular,  have  fuppofed  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  be  connedled  with 
the  Euxine.  Quintus  Curtius  (1.  vii.  c.  7“.  )bhas  adopted 
this  error.  Arrian,  (1.  v.  c.  26.)  though  a more  judicious 
writer,  and  who  by  redding  for  fome  time  in  the  province 
of  Caopadocia,  as  governor,  might  have  obtained  more  ac- 
curate information,  declares  in  one  place,  that  the  origin  of 
the  Calbian  Sea  was  dill  unknown,  and  expredes  a doubt 
whether  it  was  connedled  with  the  Euxine,  or  with  the 
Great  Eadern  Ocean  which  furrounds  India.  Thefe  errors 
appear  more  extraordinary,  as  Herodotus,  near  300  years 
before  the  age  of  Strabo,  had  given  ajud  defeription  of  this 
fea.  lt  The  Cafpian,”  he  fays  (lib.  i.  c.  203.)  “ is  a fea  by 
itfelf,  unconnedled  with  any  other.  Its  length  is  as  much 
as  a veffel  can  fail  with  oars  in  13  days,  and  its  greated 
breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail  in  eight  day3.”  Aridotle 
(Meteorol.  1.  ii.)  deferibes  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
his  ufual  precifion  contends,  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
great  lake,  not  a fea.  Diodorus  Siculus  (vol.  ii.  1.  xviii.  p. 
261.)  concurs  with  them  in  opinion.  Ptolemy,  however, 
maintained  its  communication  with  the  Euxine,  affirming 
that  the  waters  of  both  had  a fubterraneous  connection  ; as, 
otherwife,  it  was  not  to  be  explained  how  fo  many  large 


rivers  fhould  flow  into  the  Cafpian  ; for,  which  there  was  not 
one  channel  out  of  it.  What,  it  might  be  faid,  becomes  of 
the  waters  of  the  Volga,  the  Yaik,  the  Yemba,  the  Kur 
or  Cyras,  the  Araxes,  the  Byltrai,  the  Akfa,  the  Koifa, 
the  Terek,  and  the  numberlefs  others  that  flow  into  it  ? By 
the  fun  alone  they  cannot  be  evaporated  ; there  is  no  vifible 
outlet  for  them  ; and  yet  the  fea  is  never  perceptibly  fwol- 
len,  except  merely  in  the  Spring  on  the  melting  of  the 
fnows.  See  this  fubjedt  difcuftVd  by  captain  Perry  in  his- 
date  of  Ruffin,  p.  100,  &c.  printed  at  London  in  1716. 
Thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  fubterraneous  paffages,  by  which 
its  water  mud  flow  into  the  Perfian  fea,  or  more  probably 
into  the  Euxine,  allege  two  arguments  in  fupport  of  their 
opinion.  In  the  firl’t  place  they  fay,  that  the  Cafpian  rifes 
very  high  with  a vvellerly  wind  ; whereas  the  Euxine,  on 
the  contrary,  rages  mod  when  the  wind  is  at  ead  : confe- 
quently,  the  ead  wind  favours  the  exit  of  the  waters  of  the 
Cafpian,  and  the  wed  wind  impedes  it.  But  this  is  one  of 
thofe  fallacies,  denominated  by  logicians,  “ Caufa  pro  non 
caufa  all  the  winds  that  bring  humid  vapours  with  them 
are  more  dormy  than  thofe  which  proceed  from  arid  regions. 
But  the  wed  wind  comes  hither  from  the  Euxine  and  the 
Pains  Mceotis  ; and  confequcntly  the  Cafpian  mud  neceffa- 
rily  be  put  into  more  vehement  agitation  by  it.  Secondly, 
it  is  pretended,  that  this  fea  has  a whirlpool,  which,  with 
a horrid  noife,  fwallows  up  all  the  fuperfluous  water,  and 
difeharges  it  into  the  Euxine.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  farther 
urged,  that  a fpecies  of  fea-vveed,  growing  only  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  tremen- 
dous vortex.  To  which  they  add,  that  near  to  this  vortex 
is  a fort  of  fifli,  which  is  only  caught  in  the  Euxine  ; and 
ladly,  that  in  former  days,  a ffih  was  taken  in  the  Cafpian 
fea,  with  a golden  ring  about  its  tail,  on  which  was  this  in- 
feription  ; “ Mithridates  mihi  dabat  in  urbe  Sinope  liberta- 
tem  et  hoc  donum.”  See  Kircher’s  Mundus  Subterraneus, 
lib.  ii.  c.  13.  But  later  accounts  are  filent  with  regard  to 
a whirlpool ; the  filhes  faid  to  be  found  only  there  and  in 
the  Euxine  are  yet  to  be  more  accurately  deferibed  ; and  the 
ftos  y from  Kircher  has  very  much  the  air  of  a fidlion.  Sea- 
weed grows  every  where  on  the  fhores  of  this  fea,  from 
Aftrachan  to  Sulak,  and  thence  again  to  the  Muganian  Step- 
pe. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
efcape  of  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian  into  the  Euxine  is  an 
ungrounded  hypothefis.  Seleucus  Nicator,  indeed,  the 
firft  and  moft  fagacious  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  affiiffinated,  entertained  thoughts  of  forming  a 
jundlion  between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas  by  a canal, 
and  of  thus  extending  the  trade  of  his  fubjedts  in  Europe 
and  fupplying  all  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Afia,  on  the 
coaft  ot  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  well  as  many  of  thofe  which 
ftretch  eaftward  from  the  Cafpian,  with  the  produdfions  of 
India;  but  his  fcheme  failed.  See  Canal.  None  of  the 
ancient  authors  above  cited  have  determined  whether  the 
greateft  length  of  the  Cafpian  was  from  north  to  fouth,  or 
from  eaft  to  weft.  In  the  ancient  maps  that  illuftrate  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  delineated,  as  if  its  greateft 
length  extended  from  eaft  to  weft.  In  modern  times,  the 
firft  information  concerning  the  true  form  of  the  Cafpian, 
which  the  people  of  Europe  received,  was  given  by  An- 
thony Jenkinfon,  an  Englifh  merchant,  who  with  a caravan 
from  Ruffia  travelled  along  a confiderable  part  of  its  coaft 
in  the  year  1588.  The  accuracy  of  Jenkinfon’s  defeription 
was  confirmed  by  an  adlual  furvey  of  that  fea  made  by  order 
of  Peter  the  Great,  A.  D.  1718  ; when  it  was  found  to  be 
in  length  about  1100  verfts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  to 
the  coaft  of  the  Mofanderan  ; its  greateft  width  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Mertvo'i 
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Kultyuk  being  8°,  rather  more  than  700  verds.  At  its 
fouthern  extremity,  from  the  point  of  Lenkeron  to  the 
peninfula,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Balkan,  it  is 
6°,  fomexvhat  more  than  527  verfls,  and  at  its  greated  width 
2°  35',  or  225  verds.  Its  circumference,  comprehending 
the  great  gulfs,  but  excluding  the  little  finuolities,  is  4x80 
verds. 

The  Cafpian  is  fuppofed  at  a former  period  to  have 
extended  further  to  the  north,  where  the  deferts  are  flill  fandy 
and  faline,  and  prefent  the  fame  (hells  that  are  found  in  the 
Cafpian  ; but  the  chain  of  mountains  which  branches  from 
the  wed  of  the  Ural  to  the  north  ©f  Orenburg,  and  reaches 
to  the  Volga,  mull,  in  all  ages,  have  redri&ed  the  northern 
bounds  of  the  Cafpian.  In  the  eall  this  fea  is  generally  fup- 
pofed to  have  extended  at  no  very  remote  period  to  the  lake 
of  Aral  ; the  deferts  on  that  fide  prefenting  the  fame  fea- 
tures as  thofe  to  the  north,  though  now  an  elevated  level 
lies  between  the  fea  of  Aral  and  the  Cafpian,  occafioned 
perhaps  by  the  quantity  of  fand  rolled  down  by  the  Gihon, 
the  Sirr,  and  other  livers  which  now  (low  into  the  fea  of 
Aral.  The  coalls  of  the  Cafpian  northward,  from  the  Te- 
rek towards  the  wed,  as  far  as  the  eadern  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  Mertvo'i  Kultyuk,  are  low,  flat,  fwampy,  and  over- 
grown with  reeds  ; the  water  too  is  (hallow.  On  the  other 
(hores  from  the  Terek  to  the  defert  of  Korgan  near  Adra- 
bad,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  of  Balkan  to 
that  of  Mertvo'i  Kultyuk,  the  country  is  mountainous,  the 
(hores  bold,  and  the  water  very  deep.  The  ground  in  many 
places,  not  far  from  the  fhore,  is  fo  deep  that  a line  of  430 
fathoms  will  not  reach  it.  This  fea  is  the  receptacle  of 
many  large  rivers,  as  the  Emba,  orYemba,  the  Ural  or 
Yaik,  and  the  Volga  from  the  north  ; the  Kuma,  Terek, 
Kur,  and  Kizil  Ozen  from  the  wed  ; thofe  from  the  fouth 
are  inconfiderable  : but  from  the  ead  it  is  fuppofed  dill  to 
receive  the  Tedjen ; and  of  the  rivers  that  were  formerly 
fuppofed  to  difembogue  into  it,  feveral  do  not  exid,  fuch 
are  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  (Gihon ),  which  were  pre- 
tended to  flow  hither  from  the  eall  ; the  latter,  in  particu- 
lar, is  faid  to  have  flowed  into  it  by  one  or  two  branches, 
till  it  bent  northward  and  joined  the  fea  of  Aral.  Some 
writers  have  reported,  as  a driking  peculiarity  of  the  Caf- 
pian, that  during  30  or  33  years,  its  waters  are  condantly 
increafmg,  and  then  for  the  fame  term  continually  decreafe  ; 
but  this  report  is  not  confirmed  by  any  dated  obfervations. 
This  fea  has  no  regular  flux  or  reflux  ; and,  on  account  of 
fhoals,  it  is  navigable  only  by  veffels  drawing  from  9 to  10 
feet  of  water:  it  has  drong  currents,  and,  like  all  inland 
feas,  is  fubjeft  to  violent  and  dangerous  llorms,  which  the 
Ruffian  veifels,  badly  condrufted,  weather  with  difficulty. 
The  water  is  in  general  fait,  though  not  in  all  places,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  where  the  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it. 

The  Cafpian  has  been  obferved  to  remain  equally  full ; 
the  true  reafon  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be  fought  in  the  qua- 
lity of  its  bottom  ; which  conflds,  not  of  a thick  (lime,  but 
of  a fliell-fand,  the  particles  of  which,  touching  only  in  few 
points,  render  it  very  porous.  Of  the  fame  fubdance  the 
whole  (bore  is  likewife  formed.  Layer  upon  layer  it  lies 
three  fathoms  deep.  This  indeed  lets  the  freffi  water 
through,  but  it  becomes  immediately  fait  again  by  means 
of  the  fait  water  that  preffes  upon  it.  Through  this  fand 
the  water  is  filtered,  and  falls  into  the  abyfs  beneath  in  the 
fame  quantity  which  flows  into  the  fea.  In  the  bay  of 
Emba,  above  the  river  Yaik,  the  reverie  is  feen.  The  wa- 
ter there  is  not  let  through  ; it  therefore  dagnates,  and 
even  the  fifhes  putrefy.  Its  exhalations  are  extremely 
noxious.  The  wind  that  blows  over  this  bay  has  been  known 
to  eome  on  with  fuch  furprifing  force  as  to  throw  down  the 


fentinels  of  the  Ruffian  forts,  eredted  here,  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  kill  them.  In  this  fea  there  is  a confiderable 
number  of  iflands,  which  are  modly  fandy.  The  Calpian 
abounds  with  a great  variety  of  fifli.  The  falmon  is  as  good 
as  that  of  Riga  and  Archangel,  and  even  more  fleffiy  and 
fat.  The  herrings  too  are  remarkably  large,  and  plumper 
than  the  Engiifh  and  Dutch,  but  not  fo  tender.  To  thefe 
we  may  add  the  derlet,  two  kinds  of  durge-on,  feals  and 
porpoifes  The  birds  mod  general'}'  feen  in  the  vicinitv  of 
this  fea  are  dorks,  herons,  bitterns,  fpoonbills,  red  geefe, 
red  ducks,  and  many  others.  The  mod  beautiful  of  thefe 
is  the  red  goofe,  which,  though  fo  called,  is  white,  with 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  the  beak  and 
feet,  fcarlet.  It  is  about  the  (ize  of  a dork,  has  a long 
neck  and  high  legs,  is  very  favoury  to  the  tade,  and  lives 
on  fifli.  It  may  be  denominated  “ Ciconia,  vel  Ardea, 
roflro  adunco  lato  brevi.”  A fpecies  of  red  wild  ducks  is 
alfo  frequent,  which  fly  in  the  evening  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  or  the  roofs  of  lioufes,  where  they  perform  a noify 
concert.  Their  flefli  is  well-taded,  not  oily,  though,  like 
other  water-fowl,  they  feed  on  fi(h.  The  leeches  here  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  hog-leech  and  the  dog-leech.  Their 
holes  have  two  apertures,  one  towards  the  fouth  and  the 
other  facing  the  north,  which  they  open  and  (hut  according 
to  the  change  of  the  wind.  On  the  (Lore,  between  Terki 
and  Derbent,  grows  a grafs  on  which  all  the  quadrupeds 
feed  with  "avidity  : to  t he  horfe  alone  the  eating  of  it  is 
fatal.  They  die  upon  the  fpot.  Peter  the  Great  is  faid  to 
have  caufed  an  experiment  to  be  made  in  his  preltnce,  and 
the  common  report  was  found  to  be  true. 

The  ports  of  the  Cafpian  may  be  divided  into  Ruffian, 
Perfian,  and  Tartar.  The  Ruffian  ports  and  trading  places 
are  Adrakhan,  Gierief,  and  Kiflar.  The  Perfian  havens  are 
Derbent,  Niezabad,  Baku,  Einzellce,  Farabat,  Medfheti- 
ffr,  and  Adrabad.  The  Tartar  havens  are  the  bay  of  Bal- 
kan and  Mangufhlak.  See  each  of  thefe  refpedtively. 

The  commerce  of  the  Cafpian  is  of  a very  ancient  date  ; 
though  at  prefent  it  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  might  be 
made.  The  exports  amount  in  value  to  about  1,200,000, 
and  the  imports  to  about  1, coo, coo  of  rubles.  The  arti- 
cles of  exportation  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  that  find 
purchafers  on  the  Euxine,  (which  fee)  ; and  in  return 
fcarcely  any  thing  is  taken  but  filk. 

In  ancient  times  Egypt  long  enjoyed  a monopoly  of  the 
commerce  by  fea  between  the  eait  and  wed,  and  hence  it 
derived  that  extraordinary  degree  of  opulence  and  power  for 
which  it  was  confpicuous.  The  kings  of  Egypt,  by  their 
attention  to  maritime  affairs,  had  formed  a powerful  fleet, 
which  gave  them  fuch  decided  command  of  the  fea,  that 
they  could  eaiily  have  cruflied  any  rival  in  this  kind  of  trade. 
The  Perfians,  however,  though  they  carried  on  no  commer- 
cial intercourfe  at  fea  with  India,  were  no  lefs  delirous  than 
the  people  around  them  to  poffefs  its  valuable  produ&ions 
and  elegant  manufactures  ; and  accordingly  thefe  were  con- 
veyed to  all  the  parts  of  their  extenfive  dominions  by  land- 
carriage.  The  commodities,  deltined  for  the  fupply  of  the 
northern  provinces,  were  tranfported  on  camels  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  thofe  of  the  Oxus,  down  the  dream 
of  which  they  were  carried  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  didri- 
buted,  partly  by  land-carriage,  and  partly  by  navigable 
rivers,  through  the  different  countries,  bounded  on  one  hand 
by  the  Cafpian,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
commodities,  intended  for  the  fouthern  and  interior  pro- 
vinces, proceeded  by  land  from  the  Cafpian  gates  to  fome 
ot  the  great  rivers,  by  which  they  were  circulated  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
intercourfe  with  India,  while  the  Perfian  empire  was  govern' 
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_cd  by  its  native  princes.  In  the  mean  while  the  monarchs 
of  Ecrypt  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  unmolefted  pof- 
feffion  of  the  trade  with  India  by  fea  : but  though  the  fo- 
vereffins  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  laboured  with  emula- 
tion and  ardour  to  fee u re  to  their  fubje&s  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Indian  trade,  the  power  of  the  Romans,  by  a feries 
of  revolutions,  proved  fatal  to  both.  Having  extended 
their  dominion  over  Syria,  they  direfted  their  victorious 
arms  again!!  Egypt,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Roman  province  by 
Augultus.  As  early  as  the  14th  century  the  Venetians 
and  Genoefe,  by  means  of  the  Cafpian,  brought  the  Indian, 
Perfian,  and  Arabian  commodities,  with  which  they  fup- 
plied  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  through  Aftrachan  to 
their  magazines  at  Azof  and  Caffa.  From  Aftrachan  the 
goods  were  conveyed  rip  the  Volga,  then  by  land  to  the 
Eton,  and  afterwards  forwarded  down  that  river  to  the 
Azof.  The  northern  part  of  this  continent  was  likewife 
fupplied,  through  Aftrachan,  with  Afiatic  goods,  by  the 
Ruffian  traders,  who  fent  them  to  their  principal  magazine 
at  Wiffiy,  a Hanfeatic  town  in  the  ifle  of  Gothland.  The 
devastations  occafioned  by  the  wars  of  Timur  or  Tamerlane, 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  caufed  a transfer  of 
this  trade  from  Aftrachan  to  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  ; and  the 
Arabian  commerce,  more  commodious  for  thefe  parts,  never 
returned  to  Aftrachan  ; but  part  of  the  Perfian  traffic  was 
afterwards  reftortd  to  its  old  channel.  While  the  provinces 
of  Cafan  and  Aftrachan  remained  under  the  government  of 
the  Tartars,  the  carnp  of  the  khan  was  a mart  for  the  Ruf- 
fian and  Perfian  merchants.  But  as,  agreeably  to  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Tartars,  this  was  frequently  changed,  Aftra- 
chan and  Terki  became  at  length  two  principal  places  of 
refort.  This  commerce,  frequently  obltrufted  and  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  banditti,  was  precarious  ; until  the 
conqueft  of  Cafan  and  Aftrachan  opened  a ready  communi- 
cation between  Mofcow  and  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; Ivan  Vaffili- 
evitch  II.  having  garrifoned  Aftrachan  with  troops,  rendered 
it  the  chief  emporium  of  the  eaftern  trade.  See  Astrak- 
han. This  conqueft  being  completed  in  1554,  foou  after 
the  difeovery  of  Archangel,  the  Englifh  obtained  the  czar’s 
permiflion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions  into  Perfia,  and  to 
carry  on  an  ex  cl  u five  trade  over  the  Cafpian.  Jn  15.58, 
Jenkinfon,  the  frit  Englifhman  who  navigated  that  fea, 
landed  at  Mangufhlak  upon  the  ealtern  fhore,  paffed  by  land 
through  the  country  of  the  Turcoman  Tartars  to  Bokhara, 
capital  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  returned  to  Mofcow  in  the 
following  year.  In  1561  he  again  failed  over  the  Cafpian, 
and,  proceeding  to  the  coaft  of  Shirvan,  went  by  land  to 
Cafbin,  and  obtained ' from  the  Sophy  permiffion  to  trade 
into  Perfia.  Several  merchants  followed  his  example.  In 
1 597,  Chriftopher  Burroughs  conducted  an  expedition, 
which  was  attended  with  many  dangers,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  Aftrachan.  During  thefe  expeditions,  the  traffic 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  ports  of  Tumen,  Derbent,  Baku, 
and  the  coaft  of  Ghilan.  This  infant  commerce  was  much 
impeded  by  the  banditti  that  frequent  the  fnores  of  the 
Calpian,  and  by  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Perlians  ; 
and  therefore  during  above  a century  and  a half  no  Englifh 
veflcl  appeared  upon  this  fea.  At  length,  in  1741,  the 
Britifli  merchants  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  at  the  perfuafion  of 
captain  Elton,  an  Englifhman  in  the  Ruffian  fervite,  re- 
newed the  commerce,  and  eftablifhed  a fadtory  at  Relhd  in 
the  province  of  Ghilan.  In  confequence  of  fome  difputes 
with  the  Ruffians,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  affifttd  in  conftrudting  fome  veffels  on  the  Cafpian. 
This  circumitance  gave  umbrage  to  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
rerfbutg;  and  Elizabeth,  in  1746,  withdrew  her  permiffion  to 


the  Englifh  merchants  of  paffing  through  her  dominions  fet' 
the  Cafpian  commerce.  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  who, 
by  Elton’s  influence,  had  permitted  the  Englifh  to  trade  to 
Perfia,  their  fadtory  was  pillaged  by  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  and  their  commerce  annihilated. 

The  Ruffians  purfued,  with  perfeverar.ee,  the  track  open- 
ed by  our  merchants,  and  under  Alexey  Michaelovitch, 
Aftrachan  became  the  centre  of  the  Perfian  trade  ; to  which 
place  merchants  from  Bucharia,  Crim  Tartary,  Armenia, 
Perfia,  and  even  India,  reforted.  By  the  rebellion  of  the 
Coffacks  of  the  Don,  under  Stenko  Razin,  and  the  devaf- 
tations  occafioned  by  it,  the  trade  of  Ruffia  was  annihi- 
lated . When  this  revolt  was  quelied,  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  mer- 
chants eftablifhed  in  Aftrachan,  who  fettled  factories  in  both 
the  R.uffian  and  Perfian  territories.  During  this  whole  pe- 
riod the  Ruffian  and  Armenian  traders  penetrated  no  further 
than  Niezabad,  a port  between  Derbent  and  Baku  ; and 
their  chief  fettlement  was  at  Shamakee,  capita!  of  Shirvan, 
until  the  year  171  :,  when  that  town  was  taken  by  the 
Lefgees,  and  the  factory  deftroyed.  In  1721,  this  com- 
merce was  renewed  by  Peter  I.  who  obtained  the  ceffion  of 
the  provinces  of  Dageftan,  Shirvan,  Ghilan,  andMafm- 
deran,  on  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian. 
Soon  afterwards  he  eftablifhed  a Ruffian  mercantile  company' 
trading  to  the  Cafpian  ; the  whole  capital  of  which  con- 
fided only  of  400  achins  or  (hares,  of  the  value  of  150 
rubles  or  3d.  each.  The  chief  fettlements  were  formed 
at  Aftrachan  and  Kiflar.  As  the  pofleffion  of  thefe  diltant 
provinces  was  very  txpenfive,  Anne  reftored  them  to  the 
Sophy,  on  condition  that  the  Ruffian  merchants  fhould  en- 
joy liberty  of  trade  to  all  the  havens  of  the  Calpian  without 
paying  duty',  be  allowed  to  build  houfes  and  magazines, 
and  be  fubjtdt  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  privileges 
of  this  company  were  confirmed  by  Anne  and  Elizabeth  ; 
but  in  1762,  Catharine  II.  abolifned  the  exclufive  right  of 
this  company,  and  permitted  all  her  fubjedts  to  trade  with 
Perfia  ; prohibiting,  on  account  of  the  numerous  banditti 
that  infett  the  roads,  the  inland  traffic  from  Kiflar,  and  the 
other  Cafpian  ports  to  Shamakee.  Two  Ruffian  ct  nfuls 
refide  at  Baku  and  Einzellee.  The  Armenian  merchants, 
however,  carry  on  a contraband  trade,  and  front  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  language,  underftll  the  Ruffians. 
See  Astrakhan.  In  the  year  1760,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  whole  commerce,  both  by  fea  and  land,  to  and 
from  the  Cafpian  Sea,  amounted  only  to  about  400,000 
rubles;  in  1768,  to  upwards  of  800, oco  ; and  in  1775,10 
more  than  a million  of  rubles  ; without  reckoning  the  con- 
traband trade.  At  prefent  it  may  be  eftimated  at  the  fame 
amount. 

The  fifhery  on  the  Cafpian  is  the  raofl  important  branch 
of  this  bulinefs  in  Ruffia.  This  is  owing  in  a great  meafure 
to  the  excellent  kinds  of  fiftf  with  which  it  abounds,  to  its 
commodious  fituation  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  facilitated 
by  water  communications,  and  the  advantageous  method  in 
which  this  trade  is  profecuted.  Pallas  obferves,  that  the 
fifhery  on  the  Cafpian  is  in  fome  refpedts  as  important  to 
Ruffia  as  the  herring,  the  cod,  and  the  whale  fifhery  are  to 
other  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  The  fifhery  on  the 
northern  or  Ruffian  fhores  of  the  Cafpian  is  partly  let  out 
to  merchants  of  Aftrachan,  whofe  great  opulence  is  found- 
ed on  it  ; and  it  partly  belongs,  in  virtue  of  ancient  privi- 
leges, to  the  Uralian  Kozaks  or  Coffacks.  See  Astrak- 
han and  Ural. 

As  the  Cafpian  is  ufuaily  free  from  ice  towards  the  latter 
end  of  March,  the  fifhery  commences  about  the  middle  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April ; and  it  is  carried  on  by  feveral 
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eontra&ers,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  flation  or 
“ vataga,”  commonly  bearing  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 
Every  vataga  is  occupied  by  from  50  or  80  to  120  men, 
moll  of  whom  carry  on  a feparate  trade  ; and  here  are  alfo 
pilots,  fifhermen,  falters,  preparers  of  itinglafs  and  cavear, 
&c.  The  vatagas  have  alfo  their  own  veffels  of  various 
dimenfions  and  conflruftions  ; and  near  the  habitations  of 
the  people  that  are  employed  are  feveral  fheds,  where  the 
roes  are  prepared,  the  ifmglafs  dried,  and  the  dock  of  fifh 
kept  in  order.  For  preferving  the  failed  fifh,  deep  and 
well-fecured  ice-cellars  of  confiderable  magnitude  are  dug 
under  ground,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  large  refervoirs, 
in  which  the  frefh  fifh  are  pickled  in  a itrong  brine.  There 
are  various  other  conveniences  adapted  to  the  neceffary  ope- 
rations. The  taxes  paid  by  the  vatagas  to  the  crown  are 
rated  according  to  the  quantity  of  prepared  roes  and  ifin- 
glafs  ; and  for  every  pood  of  ifmglafs  five  rubles,  but  for  a 
pood  of  roes  two  rubles  So  kopeeks  are  paid  into  the  caifie. 
In  autumn  and  winter  only  the  beluga  is  caught,  which 
then  colled  into  the  bays,  either  for  gaffing  the  winter  or 
to  (pawn.  About  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  fea 
begins  to  be  free  from  ice,  myriads  of  little  fifh  drive 
towards  the  fhore  ; and  of  thefe  the  “ obia,”  a fort  of  fcale- 
fifh,  is  caught  and  kept  alive  in  wells,  in  order  to  furnifh  a 
fupply  for  baiting  the  hooks  while  the  feafon  lalls.  This 
fry  is  followed  by  prodigious  fvvarms  of  ravenous  belugas; 
and  vvhilft  this  fwarming  lafls,  a vcfTel  may  bring  up  within 
24  hours  50  of  them  and  more.  The  beluga  is  caught  by 
means  of  a machine  confiding  of  a rope  70  ells  in  length,  to 
which  125  lines  of  the  length  of  1 -i  fathom  each,  with  as  many 
large  angling-hooks,  are  tied.  This  rope  with  its  hooks  is 
technically  termed  a nelf,  and  30  of  thefe  nefls  tied  together 
commonly  belong  to  a machine,  which  is  therefore  feveral 
hundred  fathoms  in  length.  Between  every  two  nefls  a 
done  is  tied  of  fome  pounds  in  u'eight,  and  the  two  ends  of 
a whole  machine  are  furnifhed  with  wooden  anchors.  The 
machine,  when  laid,  is  vifited  twice  a day,  and  the  hooks 
cautioufly  taken  up  along  the  rope.  Paffing  a rope  through 
the  gills  of  the  fifh  brought  up,  they  let  them  down  again 
into  the  water  in  order  to  bring  them  on  fhore  alive.  Here 
they  are  dragged  with  hooks  to  the  beach,  which  is  laid 
with  planks,  and  cut  up  in  the  following  order:  the  lower 
part  of  the  Itomach,  with  the  guts,  is  thrown  away  ; the 
flefhy  gullet  is  halted  for  eating  ; the  t oe  lies  through  the 
whole  body  adjoining  to  the  entrails  ; this  is  taken  out  with 
the  hands  and  calf  into  tubs,  in  which  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  cavear-makers  ; then  follows  the  float  or  founds,  which 
runs  along  the  whole  back,  and  is  given  to  the  ifinglafs- 
makers.  Laftly,  they  cut  olf  the  cartilage  of  the  back,  in 
order  to  extract  the  dorfal  finews,  which  are  wafhed,  hung 
upon  poles,  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  fifh,  being  cleared 
of  its  entrails,  the  fat  adhering  about  the  melt  and  to  the 
fides  is  feraped  away  with  knives,  collided  into  tubs,  boiled 
down,  and  cleanfed.  This  frefh  fat,  being  of  a good  taffe, 
is  ufed  during  the  falls  inllead  of  butter  or  oil.  The  cleanfed 
fifh  are  at  laft  brought  into  the  cellar  above  deferibed, 
pickled  in  brine,  and  then  lire  wed  with  fait,  and  laid  up  in 
eourfes  on  each  other.  When  the  fhoaling  of  the  beluga 
has  ceafed,  the  train  of  fevrugas  comes  on,  which  happens 
only  once  a year  and  lafts  not  much  above  two  weeks.  At 
one  vataga,  it  is  ufual,  with  a favourable  fea-breeze,  to 
catch  16  and  fomclimes  20  thoufand  of  thefe  fifh.  The  nets 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  are  fo  thick  that  the  machines 
are  only  a fpan  wide.  Twenty-five  of  them  are  tied  toge- 
ther and  laid  at  the  depth  of  one  fathom  on  funk  pods,  as 
the  fevrugas  go  to  (hallow  places.  The  larged  of  thefe 


fifh  are  never  above  4|  arfhines  (each  arfhine  28  Engliffi 
inches)  ; blit  their  rocs,  as  well  as  their  founds,  are  much 
more  efteemed  than  thofe  of  the  beluga,  and  confequently 
bear  a greater  price.  The  flefh  is  partly  faked  down,  and 
partly  dried  in  the  fun.  In  May,  when  the  fpring-capture 
on  the  fea-coad  is  over,  the  fifhermen  repair  with  their  goods 
to  Adrachan,  where  they  are  laid  up  in  the  flore-cellars, 
and  thence  difpofied  of  v.'hole'fale  to  the  merchants  of  that 
city.  The  autumn-capture  begins  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continues  through  the  whole  of  October.  I ne 
winter-capture  begins  as  foon  as  the  ice  is  fie t in  on  the  fea, 
and  lads  the  whole  winter.  For  taking  the  beluga  m this 
feafon,  the  machine  with  the  angling-hooks  already  de- 
feribed  is  fet  under  the  ice;  through  which  apertures  are 
cut  at  the  didance  of  eight  paces  afunder,  and  through 
thefe  the  rope  is  introduced,  by  means  of  long  poles.  When 
two  neds  are  tied  together,  the  machine  is  fattened  to  a crofs- 
poie,  which  reds  on  the  brink  of  the  aperture.  The  fifh, 
when  taken,  are  conveyed  over  the  ice  on  fledges  to  the 
vataga,  and  thence  carried  to  Adrachan.  Befides  the  great 
vatagas,  the  proprietors  of  them  have  fifhing-huts  in  differ- 
ent places  on  the  fea-coad,  where  there  is  no  capture  of 
durgeons,  at  which,  moftly  in  fummer,  fhad  and  barbels  are 
taken  with  drag-nets.  The  ffiads  here  ufually  weigh  eight 
pood  (of  40  pounds  each),  and  the  barbel  a pood  and  a 
lialf : the  former  are  extremely  fat  in  dimmer.  The  roes  of 
this  fifh  are  thrown  away,  but  of  its  founds  an  ordinary 
fort  of  fifh  glue  is  made.  For  an  account  of  other  fifheries 
in  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  fee  Volga  and 
Ural.  See  alfo  Astrakhan.  The  feal-capture,  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  Adrachan 
merchants  on  the  Cafpian,  is  likewife  very  profitable.  The 
feals  are  killed  in  ip  ring  and  autumn  on  the  Blands,  where 
they  are  immediately  gutted  and  powdered  with  fait,  and 
then  brought  to  Adrachan,  where  they  are  flayed,  and  the 
tallow  of  them  is  melted.  The  Adrakanes  by  falling  their 
feals  immediately  on  the  fpot  gain  this  advantage,  that  the 
tallow  is  much  cleaner  and  better  than  that  of  the  feals 
taken  at  Archangel.  The  fifhermen  affirm,  that  the  Caf- 
pian is  incomparably  richer  in  feals  than  any  other  fea  on 
the  Ruffian  coads.  Robertfcn’s  India.  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Ruffia,  vol.  iii.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire, 
vol.  i.  and  iii. 

Caspian  Gates , Cafpla  Pyla,  or  Cafpla  Porta,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  denote  palfies  that  lie  between  the  mountains  of 
Caucalus  and  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  name  of  Cafpian  or 
Albanian  gates  is  properly  applied  to  Derbend,  which  oc- 
cupies a fliort  declivity  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea  1 
the  city,  if  we  give  credit  to  local  tradition,  had  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks  ; and  this  dangerous  entrance  was 
fortified  by  the  kings  of  Perfia  with  a mole,  double  walls, 
and  doors  of  iron.  The  Iberian  gates,  fometimes  con- 
founded by  geographers  with  the  Cafpian , are  formed  by  a 
narrow  paiTage  of  fix  miles  in  mount  Caucafus,  which  opens 
from  the  northern  fide  of  Iberia  or  Georgia,  into  the  plain 
that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A fortrefs,  de- 
figned  by  Alexander,  perhaps,  or  one  of  his  fiiccefiors,  com- 
manded that  important  pafs.  Procopius,  with  fome  con- 
fufion,  al  ways  denominates  them  Cafpian.  This  pafs  is  now 
fly  led  “ Tatar-topa,”  the  Tartar-gates. 

CASPII,  a people  who  inhabited  the  environs  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  called  “ Cafpiana  regio,”  to  the  welt 
and  the  eait  of  the  river  Cambyfes,  between  the  Sopyrii 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea.  They  occupied  alfo  the  coun- 
try towards  the  north  of  this  fea  ; and  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Tigris,  between  Parthia  and  Media, 
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CASPIRA,  now  Cajhmere , a town  of  India  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges,  near  mount  Emodus,.and  towards  the  north 
of  the  fource  of  the  Plydafpes.  See  Cashmere. 

CASPIRfEI,  a people  of  India  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  has  affigned  16  cities,  of  which  Cragaufa 
was  the  capital. 

CASPIRIA,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Fortunate 
Iflands,  fituate  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

CASPIRUS,  a town  of  Afia  on  the  frontiers  of  India, 
in  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
(cited  by  Steph.  Byz.),  who  calls  it  Cafpatyrus. 

CASPIUS  mons,  the  Cafpian  mountain,  a name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  a mountain  which  bounded  the  Greater  Armenia. 
The  ancients  gave  this  name  to  two  mountains  ; one,  juft 
mentioned,  bounding  Armenia;  the  other  in  Parthia. 

CASQUE,  in  Conchology,  a term  among  the  French,  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  Latin  Cajfulea,  a genus  of  the  univalve 
Ihells  eftabliftied  in  the  new  fyftem  of  Bruguiere  for  the  re- 
ception of  a particular  family  of  the  Linntean  Buccina.  See 
Buccinum  in  article  Conchology. 

Casque,  in  Military  Language , &c.  See  Cask. 

CASQUIPIBIAC,  in  Geography , a river  of  America, 
on  the  northern  fide  of  Chaleur  bay,  about  a league  from 
Black  Cape,  N.W.  by  N.  in  the  bottom  of  Calquipibiac 
cove,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  league  from  which  is  the 
great  river  Cafquipibiac,  lying  ureft  from  the  former,  and 
affording  a fmall  cod  and  falmon  fifhery. 

CASR.  See  Kasr. 

Casr  band , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran  ; 
185  miles  W.  of  Mecran. 

CASSACONI,  a canton  of  Golo,  the  department  of  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  according  to  the  French  arrangement,  in- 
cluding 1,112  inhabitants. 

CASSADA,  or  Cassava,  in  Botany.  See  Iatropha 
Manihot. 

CASSADGATH,  in  Geography , a lake  of  North 
America  ; N.  lat.  62°  32'.  W.  long.  106°  15'. 

CASSAGNAS,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  diftridl  of  Florae  ; eight  miles  S.E.  of 
Florae. 

CASSAGNE,  La,  a town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Montignac. 

CASSAGNES,-Begonez,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Rodes  or  Rhodez  ; 10  miles  S..  of  Rhodcz.  The 
place  contains  1432,  and  the  canton  7208  inhabitants:  the 
territory  comprehends  217^  kiliometers  and  22  communes. 

CASSALAGAS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Callile  ; four 
leagues  from  Talavera. 

CASSAMUNAIR,  or  Cassumuniar,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  an  aromatic  vegetable  drug,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  highly  valued  as  a nervine  and  ftomachic,  and  reputed 
a fpecific  in  epileptic  and  convullive  difeafes.  It  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  a fpecies  of  galangal,  by  others  of  zedoary  : its 
true  name  is  not  known,  tiiat  of  caffamunair  being  appa- 
rently feigned  to  hide  it:  of  late  it  has  been  imported  by 
the  name  of  bengalle. 

CASSANA,  Nicolo,  called  Nicoletto , in  Biography , a 
painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty 
of  his  colouring,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  figures,  was  born 
at  Venice  in  1639,  and  received  inftruitions  from  his  father 
Giovanni  Francilco  Caffana,  a Genoefe,  who  had  been  taught 
the  art  of  painting  by  Bernardino  Strozzi.  At  the 
court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  whither  lie  was  invited, 
he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  the  portraits  of  that  prince  and 
his  confort ; and  during  his  refidence  at  Florence,  he  paint- 
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ed  feveral  hiftorical  fubjefts,  of  which  the  moft  confiderable 
feems  to  have  been  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  confiding  of 
nine  figures  as  large  as  life,  drawn  to  the  knees ; the  two 
principal  figures  being  reprefented  as  with  one  hand  joined 
in  the  prefence  of  their  companions,  and  holding  in  the  other 
a cup  of  blood.  Nicoletto  wasalfo  invited  to  England  with 
flattering  promifes  of  encouragement : and  on  his  arrival  was 
introduced  to  queen  Anne,  whofe  portrait  he  painted,  and 
who  diftinguifhed  him  by  many  tokens  of  favour : but  his 
good  fortune  was  of  no  long  duration,  as  he  died  in  London 
in  1713,  univerfally  regretted.  Pilkington. 

Cassana,  Giovanni  Agostino,  called  A’ Abate  Caf- 
fana, the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1664,  and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
from  his  father,  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Venice,  where  his 
brother  Nicolo  relided  for  fome  time.  Although  he  was  a 
good  portrait  or  hiftorical  painter,  he  declined  interfering 
with  his  brother  in  thefe  departments  of  his  art,  and  re- 
ftrifted  himfelf  to  the  reprefentation  of  animals  and  various 
fruits,  in  which  he  excelled.  His  pi&ures  of  this  clafs  are 
frequent  in  the  collections  of  Italy,  and  fometimes  aferibed 
to  Caftiglione.  He  clofed  his  life  at  Genoa,  after  having 
indulged  a liberality  and  profufion,  which  his  circumftances 
did  not  warrant,  in  negleCt,  indigence  and  wretchednefs.  He 
had  a filter,  Maria  Vittoria  Caffana,  who  painted  images  of 
devotion  for  private  amateurs,  and  died  at  Venice  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  Pilkington. 

CASSANDER,  a king  of  Macedon,  was  fon  of  Anti- 
pater, and  one  of  Alexander’s  chief  captains.  Upon  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  the  fubfequent  divifion  of  his  em- 
pire, thelprovince  of  Caria  was  affigned  to  Caffander,  and  he 
was  alfo  appointed  by  his  father  general  of  the  horfe.  When 
Antipater  died,  in  the  year  B.  C.  319,  he  bequeathed  his 
high  offices  of  proteCtor  and  governor  of  Macedon  to  Po- 
lyfperchon  ; by  which  preference  the  refentment  of  the  am- 
bitious Caffander  was  roufed,  fo  that  he  foon  began  to  form 
a party  for  the  fubverfion  of  the  new  proteftor’s  power. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Antigonus,  and 
having  obtained  fome  fuccours  from  him,  failed  for  Athens, 
and  fecured  it.  He  afterwards  marched  to  Macedon,  for 
the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  tyranny  of  Olympias,  widow  of 
Philip,  and  mother  of  Alexander  ; and  having  befieged  her 
in  Pydna,  he  took  poffcffion  of  the  place,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  put  to  death.  After  her  deceafe,  he  fent  Roxana  and 
her  fon  Alexander  to  Amphipolis,  where  they  were  made 
prifoners  ; and  thus  fet  afide  the  line  of  Alexander,  in  Ma- 
cedon, his  own  country.  Caffander  having  provided  for  hri 
own  fafety,  affumed  the  government:  built  a new  city  in 
Pallene,  which  he  called  Caffandria,  repaired  many  others, 
and  by  various  meafures  manifefted  his  inclination  to  reftore 
peace  and  plenty  to  his  native  country.  Having  eftabliftied 
tranquillity  in  Macedon,  he  returned  into  Greece  in  order  to 
drive  from  thence  Polyfperchon,  his  fon  Alexander,  who 
was  protefted  by  Antigonus,  and  his  other  enemies.  In 
the  mean  while  he  rebuilt  Boeotian  Thebes,  which  had  lain 
in  ruins  about  20  years,  and  caufed  it  to  be  re- inhabited. 
After  various  military  contefts,  the  captains  of  Alexander 
became  weary  of  the  wars  in  which  they  had  engaged  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  unanimoufly  defiring  peace,  it  was 
eafity  concluded  on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  that  each 
of  them  (hould  retain  poffcffion  of  the  provinces  which  then 
belonged  to  them  ; that  the  Greek  cities  fhould  be 
free,  and  that  they  fliould  be  friends,  and  allies  of  each 
other.  Caffander,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  fecure 
himfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  Macedon,  put  to  death  Roxana 
and  her  fon  Alexander,  whom  he  had  kept  in  a ftate  of  con- 
finement ; 
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finement  ; and  he  alfo  engaged  Polyfperchon  by  liberal 
offers  to  murder  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexander  by  Barfine, 
whom  he  had  fet  up  as  king  of  Macedon.  In  this  ffate  of 
imagined  fecurity,  the  Grecians  formed  a league  againft 
him,  and  with  the  fupport  of  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigo- 
nus,  reduced  him  to  great  extremities.  He  fucceeded,  how- 
ever, in  forming  a powerful  alliance  againft  Antigonus,  who 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  B.  C.  301.  On  the 
death  of  Antigonus,  the  princes  confederated  againft  him, 
divided  his  dominions  among  them,  and  Caffander  recovered 
all  that  he  had  lately  loft.  Jealous  of  the  power  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  whom  he  had  hated  and  perfecuted  from  his 
infancy,  he  ftrengthened  the  frontiers  of  his  own  territories, 
repaired  cities  that  were  falling  into  decay,  and  built  new 
ones  in  the  mod  eligible  fituations,  and  particularly  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Theffalonica,  which  was  fo  named  in  honour  of 
his  wife.  He  endeavoured,  alfo,  by  all  the  methods  which 
policy  fuggefted,  to  fix  the  attachment  of  his  fubjedts  to 
himfelf  and  his  family.  Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
dropfical  complaint  terminated  his  life,  B.  C.  298,  after  he 
had  held  the  government  of  Macedon  19  years,  during 
three  of  which  the  title  of  king  had  been  appropriated  to 
him  by  others,  though  he  never  himfelf  affumed  it.  The 
political  and  military  talents  of  Caffander  have  been  univer- 
sally allowed  ; but  his  ambition  had  no  bounds,  and  rendered 
his  character  peculiarly  odious.  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
offended  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  treated  him  with  feverity, 
was  the  objedt  of  his  invincible  hatred  and  terror ; and  his 
enmity  againft  him  was  indulged  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he 
concerted  meafures  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  his  family. 
Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  1 

Cassander,  George,  a learned  divine,  was  born  in 
1515,  in  the  ifle  of  Cadfand,  near  Bruges,  whence  was 
formed  his  Latin  name.  He  acquired  a profound  know- 
ledge in  the  languages,  polite  literature,  civil  law,  and  divi- 
nity ; and  taught  the  belles  lettres  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
other  places  with  great  reputation.  He  afterwards  direfted 
almoft  his  foie  attention  to  theological  ftudies,  and  retiring 
to  Cologne,  profecuted  his  favourite  idea  of  forming  an 
union  and  reconciliation  between  thofe  religious  parties 
which  at  this  period  fo  much  divided  Europe.  On  this 
fubjedt  he  publilhed  without  his  name,  in  1562,  a fmall 
work,  entitled  “ Dc  Officio  Viri  pii,  &c.”  or,  “ On  the 
Duty  of  a pious  Man,  and  a fincere  Lover  of  Peace,  in  reli- 
gious Differences  which,  favouring  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  on  the  general  ground  of  authority,  was  attacked  by 
Calvin,  with  his  ufual  acrimony  of  ftyle,  on  a fuppofition 
that  it  was  written  by  Baudouin,  a celebrated  lawyer.  When 
the  true  author  was  difcovered,  it  was  attacked  a fecond  time, 
by  Calvin,  and  a temperate  reply  was  written  by  Caffander. 
The  fentiments  difplayed  in  this  anfwer  induced  the  German 
princes  to  fix  upon  Caffander  as  a mediator  in  the  religious 
difputes.  Under  this  character  he  compofed  his  famous  piece 
entitled  “ Confultatio  Caffandri,”  in  which  he  difcuffes  the 
feveral  articles  of  the  Auglburg  confeffion,  ftating  their  dif- 
ference from  the  dodtrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the 
conceffions  that  might  be  fafely  made  with  refpedf  to  them. 
This  work,  which  was  written  with  great  liberality,  was 
much  applauded  by  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  a coalition. 
Caffander  clofed  his  life  in  1566,  in  his  53d  year.  M.  De 
Thou  reprefents  him  as  modeft,  void  of  arrogance,  and  acri- 
mony ; and  he  was  as  ardent  in  his  wifhes  for  a religious 
union,  and  made  as  many  conceffions  for  the  accomplifti- 
ment  of  this  objedt,  as  could  be  expedted  from  a perfon  who 
continued  in  the  Catholic  communion  ; but  authority  was  an 
infuperable  barrier.  Caffander  wrote  feveral  other  works, 
which  were  firft  printed  feparately,  and  afterwards  colledted 
Vol.  VI. 


into  one  volume,  foi.  Paris,  1616.  Of  thefe  are  “ Litur- 
gica,”  or  “ On  the  Rite  and  Order  of  the  Celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  “ A Cohesion  of  Hymns,”  and  of 
“ Collects the  “ Decalogues  of  Vigilius,  bilhop  of  Trent, 
and  his  Books  againft  Eutyches  the  “ Treatife  of  Ho- 
norius  on  Predellination  and  Grace;”  “ On  Infant  Baptifin, 
and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Anabaptift  Sedt “ Letters  to 
feveral  Men  of  Eminence,”  chiefly  on  religious  topics  ; 
“ Rules  and  Precepts  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  ;”  “ A Re- 
duction of  Greek  and  Roman  Money  to  Flemiffi  ;”  and 
fome  other  fmall  pieces.  Du  Pin.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Thuani 
Hift.  Moreri. 

CASSANDRA,  in  Entomology,  one  of  the  Fabrician 
fpecies  of  Phal^ena,  ( Bombyx ),  defcribed  from  the  Hun- 
terian mufeum.  The  wings  are  ferruginous,  with  darker 
ftreaks ; anterior  part  of  the  thorax  chefnut. 

Obf.  Cramer  defcribes  a variety  of  the  Fabrician  bombyx 
erythrina  as  a diftindf  fpecies  under  the  name  of  cajfandra. 

Cassandra,  Gulf  of,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  rite  Archipe- 
lago, eaft  of  the  gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  is  fo  called  on  account 
of  a fmall  ifland  of  the  fame  name  that  lies  at  its  extremity  ; 
and  it  was  formerly  called  “ Toronaicus  Sinus.”  N.  lat. 
40 °.  E.  long.  2 30  44'. 

Cassandra  Nova,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  fituate  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  gulf  of  Saloniki  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Salo- 
niki. 

Cassandra,  in  Fabulous  Iiijlory,  daughter  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  who  is  faid  to  have  received  the  gift 
of  prophecy  from  Apollo,  on  condition  of  gratifying  his 
paffion.  Having  obtained  the  gift,  ffie  violated  her  engage- 
ment ; and  Apollo,  being  thus  deceived,  inftead  of  revoking 
the  grant,  caufed  her  to  be  confidered  as  mad,  and  her  pre- 
dictions to  be  difregarded.  Many  of  the  predictions,  which 
file  delivered,  during  the  impending  calamities  of  Troy,  were 
afterwards  verified  in  the  event.  During  the  fack  of  that 
city,  ffie  fled  for  fafety  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where 
ffie  was  barbaroufly  violated  by  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Oileus. 
See  Ajax  Oiliacles.  In  the  diftribution  of  the  plunder  of 
Troy,  Caffandra  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took 
her  home,  where  ffie  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Clytemneftra  ; 
fo  that  ffie  fell  a victim,  on  occafion  of  the  affaffmation 
of  that  prince.  Caffandra  was  Angularly  beautiful,  and  had 
many  fuitors  of  diftinguiflied  rank  in  the  flourifliing  time  of 
Troy.  She  had  a temple  at  LeuCfra,  in  which  a ftatue  was 
ereCted  to  her  honour,  under  the  name  of  Alexandra,  by 
which  appellation  ffie  was  as  well  known  as  by  that  of  Caf- 
fandra. This  appears  from  Lycophron’s  poem,  Hill  extant, 
entitled  Alexandra,  becaufe  it  is  a prophecy  made,  as  the 
poet  fuppofes,  by  Caffandra.  This  poet  alfo  fpeaks  of  a 
temple  of  Caffandra  built  by  the  Daunians,  and  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Dardanus  ; where  her  ftatue  was  re- 
curred to  as  an  afylum  by  young  women  who  rejected  their 
fuitors  on  account  of  their  uncomeiinefs  or  mean  extraClion. 
Plutarch  fays,  that  there  was  in  Thalams,  a city  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  an  oracle  of  Paliphae  ; and  that,  as  fome  writers 
reported,  Caffandra  died  in  that  place,  and  was  called  Pafi- 
phae,  becaufe  ffie  delivered  oracles  to  all  who  confulted  her. 
Gen.  Did. 

CASSANDRIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town 
of  Macedonia,  more  anciently  called  Potidcea,  and  rebuilt  by 
Caffander,  whence  it  derived  its  name.  See  Cassandra. 

Cassandria,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  in 
the  ifland  of  Cadfand  ; one  league  N.  of  Sluys. 

CASSANITiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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CASSANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Prir.cipatro  Ultra  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Conza. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country  of  Bari  ; 15  miles  S.  of 
Bari. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citra,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Cofenza  ; 21  miles 
NAV.  of  Roffano.  N.  lat.  390  55'.  E.  long.  t6°  30'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on  the  Adda  ; 
i6  miles  N.E.  of  Milan.  N.  lat.  45°  20'.  E.  long.  io°. 

CASSARANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Aleffano. 

CASSAREEN,  the  ancient  Colonia  Scillitana,  memo- 
rable for  the  martyrdom  of  its  citizens,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  inland  country  of  the  ancient  Bizacium,  and  prefent  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  feated  on  an  eminence,  6 leagues  W.S.W.  of 
Spaitla.  The  river  Derb  runs  winding  below  it ; and  upon 
a precipice  that  hangs  over  this  river  is  a triumphal  arch, 
with  an  attic  itrufture  above  it,  with  fome  rude  Corinthian- 
like  ornaments  upon  the  entablature,  though  the  pilalters 
are  Gothic.  In  the  plains  below  Caffareen  are  feveral  Mau- 
folea,  from  which  the  town  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  ; thefe 
appearing  at  a difcance  like  fo  many  Caffareen,  i.  e.  towers 
or  fortreffes. 

CASSATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  qunffare,  to  quaffi, 
or  fhake  down,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the  aft  of  abrogating,  or 
annulling  any  aft  of  procedure. 

The  occafions  of  caffation  are,  iff,  when  a decree  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  another  decree  ; and  both  again!!  the 
fame  party.  2diy,  When  decrees  are  direftly  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  decifion  of  ftatutes  or  cuftoms.  3I)',  When  the 
formalities  prefcribed  by  the  laws  have  not  been  obferved. 

CASSE,  in  Military  Language,  a breaking  or  calhiering, 
is  a difgraceful  or  an  ignominious  deprivation  of,  or  difmif- 
fion  from,  any  military  office,  rank,  lituation,  or  employ- 
ment. 

This  puniffiment  has  been  and  maybe  extended  to  an  en- 
tire corps,  to  a company,  to  an  officer,  to  a non-commiffioned 
officer,  or  to  a foldier  of  a chofen  or  felecl  company. 

To  break  or  caffiier  a body  of  troops,  as  a regiment  or 
a company,  for  example,  is  to  degrade  and  depofe  or  difmifs 
it  after  having  adjudged  it  guilty  of  an  offence  that  renders 
it  unworthy  of  ferving  its  country. 

To  break  or  caffiier  an  officer,  is  to  deprive  him  of,  or 
difmifs  him  from,  his  employment,  becaufe  his  conduft  and 
behaviour  have  been  unworthy  of,  or  unbecoming  the  rank 
he  holds,  or  becaufe  he  has  been  guilty  of  fome  great  offence 
again!!  military  discipline. 

To  break  or  caffiier  a non-commiffioned  officer  is,  to  with- 
draw from  him  the  authority  he  was  entrufted  with,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  employment  he  filled,  and  to  reduce  him  to 
the  condition  of  a common  foldier. 

And  to  break  or  caffiier  a foldier  or  member  of  a chofen, 
particular,  or  feleft  company,  as  a grenadier,  for  inllance,  is 
to  fend  him  back  to  the  company  from  which  he  was  taken 
®r  felefted,  after  ffiewing  him  to  be  undeferving  or  unworthy 
of  the  diftinguiffied  fituation  he  was  placed  in. 

The  praftice  of  breaking  or  calhiering  whole  regiments 
or  companies  ignominiouffy,  for  mifconduft  or  miffiehaviour, 
is  now,  however,  and  perhaps,  with  reafon,  altogether  laid 
afide.  For,  let  a regiment  or  company  behave  ever  fo  ill, 
it  rarely,  or  rather  never  happens,  that  every  individual  in  it 
is  in  fault.  Some  other  military  puniffiment  ffiould,  there- 
fore, be  adopted,  th3t  has  a tendency , to  make  thofe  in  a 
company  or  other  body  of  troops,  who  are  naturally  difpofed 
to  behave  well,-  feel  interefted  in  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
re!!,  and  aft  as  a check  on  them.  The  Romans  had  a prac- 
tice which  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  this  effeft. 
When  a maniple,  cohort,  or  other  body  of  their  troops  be- 


haved ill  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  were  guilty  of  any  thing 
difgraceful  to  the  military  charafter  ; they,  in  the  molt 
public  manner,  drew  out  from  the  body,  by  lot,  every  tenth 
man  for  puniffiment,  which  was  infhfted  without  mercy. 
The  others  that  remained,  or  on  whom  the  lot  did  not  fall, 
were  fed  on  barley  inftead  of  wheat,  and  were  lodged  with- 
out the  entrenchment  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  enemy. 
Such  an  inftitution  was  well  contrived  both  for  impreff- 
ing  terror  and  for  preventing  military  offences  and  mif- 
conduft. 

Casse -noifette,  Buff.'in  Ornithology,  the  blue-capped  mana* 
kin  of  Engliffi  writers,  and  pipra  manacus,  which  fee. 

Casse  noix,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  nut-cracker , 
corvus  caryocatacles,  which  fee. 

CASSEBOHM,  Frederic,  in  Biography,  profeffor  of 
anatomy  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  was  one  of  the  pupils  to  Winf- 
low,  and  approved  himfelf  a diligent  and  expert  anatomi!!. 
He  laboured,  in  a particular  manner,  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  ffrnfture  of  the  human  ear,  at  different  periods  of  life, 
from  the  embryo  of  three  months,  to  its  perfection  in  the 
adult.  In  1734,  he  publiffied,  as  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments to  that  time,  “Traftatus  quatuor  Anatomici  de  Aure 
Humana,  Tribus  Figurarum  Tabulis  illuftrati,”  qto.  They 
contain  more  complete  and  exaft  defcriptions  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  ear,  the  bony  ftrufture,  mufcles,  nerves,  and 
veffels,  than  were  before  extant.  The  following  year  he 
added  two  other  differtations  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  complet- 
ing his  defign.  He  had  before,  viz.  in  1 730,  publiffied  “ De 
Differentia  Foetus  et  Adulti,”  Flail,  qto.  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  notices  the  defcent  of  the  tefticles  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  into  the  fcrotum.  “ Methodus  fe- 
candi  Mufculos,  et  Methodus  fecandi  Vifcera,”  both  pub- 
liffied in  1740,  in  8vo.  contain  ufeful  rules  for  the  affiilance 
of  the  young  anatomi!!.  They  were  only  parts,  however, 
of  a larger  work  Intended  to  contain  the  anatomy  of  the 
whole  body,  which,  by  an  early  death,  he  was  prevented 
completing.  Haller  was  in  poffeffion  of  his  manufcript, 
which  he  defcribes  as  containing  much  valuable  matter.  See 
his  Bib.  Anatom. 

CASSEDE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 
2 leagues  from  Sanguefa. 

CASSEELAS,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Georgia  ; 165  miles  W.S.W.  of  Auguftine. 

CASSEL,  a city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  land- 
gravate  of  Heffe-Caffel,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
It  is  divided  by  the  river  Fulda  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns, 
which  are  united  by  a bridge  : the  former  is  the  large!!,  but 
ill  built ; the  ffreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  houfes 
irregular,  old,  and  moftly  conftrufted  with  timber.  The 
New  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
being  fmall  and  as  ill  built  as  the  Old  town.  The  Upper 
New  town,  called  alfo  the  French  town,  from  its  having 
been  fir!!  inhabited  by  French  Proteftants,  who  fought  a 
refuge  here  after  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  is 
reckoned  beautiful.  The  ffreets  are  wide  and  ftraight ; 
the  houfes  uniformly  built  in  a good  ftyle,  with  many  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  public  edifices.  The  manege  is  light 
and  elegant  ; the  pavilion  exhibits  a good  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  gardens  richly  decorated 
and  perfumed  with  orange  trees,  and  enlivened  by  the  cheer- 
ful notes  of  Canary  birds,  which  fly  wild  and  unconfined 
about  them  ; the  mufeum,  built  by  the  landgrave,  Fre- 
deric II.,  to  whom  the  town  owes  many  of  its  public  orna- 
ments, is  a noble  building,  and  contains  a valuable  colleftion 
of  antique  gems  and  ornaments,  fluffed  beafts,  ftatue3,  buffs, 
and  cork  models  of  Rome,  and  a curious  burning-glafs,  See.  ; 
the  library  is  a magnificent  room,  about  500  feet  long  and 
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40  broad  ; and  contains,  among  other  valuable  books  and 
MSS.,  a MS.  of  Thucydides,  an  Hebrew  MS.  collated  for 
Dr.  Kennicott,  and  a Latin  Bible,  printed  at  Mentz,  in 
1562,  by  John  Full  and  Peter  Schaeffer.  It  has  alfo  a 
theatre,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  feveral  churches.  Ro- 
mifh  and  Calvin itlical  churches  are  allowed,  but  they  are 
not  fuffered  to  have  any  bells.  At  Caffel  there  are  feveral 
manufaftures  of  cloth  and  woollen  duffs,  fine  hats,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  dockings  of  worded  and  filk,  tobacco,  earthen- 
ware in  imitation  of  China,  & c.  The  town,  which  has  been 
often  injured  by  war,  contains  about  22,000  inhabitants. 
Jt  is  84  miles  N.E.  of  Coblentz,  and  34  N.N.E.  of  Mentz. 
N.  lat.  510  19' 4".  E.  long.  90  29'. 

Cassel,  a town  or  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  lituate  on  the  Maine,  oppofite  to  Mentz, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a bridge  of  boats.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  and  fortified  by  them  ; but 
in  the  next  year  it  was  fet  on  fire  in  the  fiege  ot  Metz,  when 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Pruflians. 

Cassel,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Haze- 
brouch,  feated  on  a hill  which  commands  an  extenfive  view 
of  the  country,  including  ',32  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
caftle  of  Dover  ; 7!  pods  E.S.E.  of  Calais,  and  6 pods 
W.N.W.  of  Lille.  N.  lat.  50°  48'.  E.  long.  20  27'.  The 
place  contains  5,601,  and  the  canton  13,200  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  120  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

CASSENIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Qiarente,  and  didridl  of  La  Rochefoucault,  6 miles 
N.E.  of  La  Rochefoucault. 

CASSENTINO,  Jacopo  Di,  in  Biography , a painter 
of  hillory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Caffentino  in  1276,  and 
learned  the  art  of  painting  from  Taddeo  Gaddi.  He  was 
regarded,  in  his  time,  as  an  artift  of  confiderable  merit,  both 
in  frefco  and  didemper  ; and  executed  many  works  in  his 
native  city,  in  Arezzo,  and  in  Florence;  and  in  1350,  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Florentine  academy.  He  died  in 
1356.  His  mod;  memorable  work  was  that  which  he 
painted  in  the  chapel  of  his  academy,  reprefenting  St.  Luke 
drawing  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  on  one  fide  of  which 
were  all  the  academicians,  10  in  number,  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite fide  all  their  wives.  Pilkingcon. 

CASSER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Tigris  ; 120  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

CASSERES,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sierra  Leona. 

CASSER1US,  Julius,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhed 
anatomift  of  humble  parentage,  but  of  great  talents,  was 
born  at  Placentia  in  1^45.  His  genius  leading  him  to  the 
ifudy  of  anatomy,  he  went  to  Padua,  and  became  a fervant 
to  Fabricius,  who,  difeovering  his  propenfity,  made  him  his 
pupil,  and,  in  fucceffion,  his  affidant,  and,  at  length,  coad- 
jutor in  the  profefforfhip  of  anatomy.  To  this  honour  hd 
was  preferred  in  the  year  1609,  and  he  continued  to  fill  the 
office  with  credit  until  the  year  1616,  when  he  died.  As 
his  diligence  and  induftry  equalled  his  genius,  he  became,  in 
a few  years,  more  knowing  and  Ikilful  in  his  profeffion  than 
his  preceptor.  Fabricius,  in  the  opinion  of  Douglafs,  ex- 
celled in  philofophy,  Cafferius  in  anatomy.  This  excited, 
however,  no  jealoufy.  Fabricius,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  well  pleafed  with  the  profpeft  of  leaving  a fuc- 
ceffor,  fo  well  qualified  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  art ; 
but  in  this  he  was  difappointed,  as  he  furvived  his  pupil  by 
more  than  three  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Spigelius, 
who  had  been  their  common  pupil.  Of  Cafferius’s  anxious 
defire  to  leave  behind  him  a name,  we  have  numerous  proofs. 
Alrnoft  the  whole  of  the  revenue  he  obtained  by  teaching 
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anatomy  was  expended  in  procuring  fubje&s  for  diffedlion, 
and  in  paying  draughtfmen  and  engravers  to  delineate  figures 
of  fuch  parts  of  the  body  as  he  either  difeovered,  or  thought 
he  had  jufter  conceptions  of  than  his  predectffors.  In  the  pre- 
faces to  his  anatomical  works  he  is  not  backward  in  affirm- 
ing that  he  has  furnilhed  future  anatomiffs  with  delineations 
of  the  parts  of  human  and  animal  bodies,  exceeding  in  ele- 
gance, perfpicuity,  and  correftnefs,  all  that  had  preceded 
them.  It  will  be  obferved  he  made  ufe  of  animals,  riot  as 
fuccedanea,  but  only  to  enable  him  to  difeover  minute  parts 
which  were  not  eafily  diftinguilhable  in  the  human  body. 
In  giving  this  account,  principally  from  Douglafs’s  Specimen 
and  the  Didt.  Hiftor.  of  Med.  Eloy.  we  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing  in  how  many  points,  in  genius,  in  indullry,  and  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  art,  a late  celebrated  anatomift,,  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  refembled  the  character  we  are  here  depict- 
ing. The  title  of  hisfirft  work,  publifhed  in  1600,  is,  “ De 
Vocis  Auditufque  Organis  Hiftoria  Anatomica,  &c.  Trafta- 
tibus  duobus  explicata,  Ferrara,  fol.  Figure  partium 
tarn  in  homine,  quam  in  multis  aliis  animantibus,  tabulis  3,3 
comprehenfhe  font,”  He  here  lays  claim  to  the  difeovery 
of  a mufcle,  moving  the  malleus,  one  of  the  officulce  auditus. 
He  alfo  improved,  Haller  fays,  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx. 
“ Pentaefthefejon,  id  eft,  de  quinque  Senfibus  Liber,  Qrgano- 
rum  Fabricam,  A&ionem,  et  Ufum  continens,  Venet.  1609, 
fol.  Iconibus  fideliter  acre  incifis  illuftratum.”  This  is 
an  ex  ten  (ion  of  the  former  work  to  the  reft  of  the  fenfes, 
executed  with  equal  Ikill.  They  have  both  been  feveral 
times  reprinted.  It  was  not  until  fome  years  after  the  death 
of  Spigelius,  which  happened  in  1622,  that  the  remainder 
of  Cafferius’s  works,  conlifting  of  78  anatomical  plates,  with 
the  explanations,  was  publiihed.  Bucretius,  to  whom 
Spigelius  had  left  the  care  of  his  produdlions,  incorporated 
the  works  of  Cafferius  with  them,  and  publifhed  them  to- 
gether in  royal  folio,  in  1627,  at  Venice.  Two  of  the 
plates  by  Cafferius,  viz.  one  reprefenting  the  placenta,  and 
another  the  hymen,  are  printed  with  Spigelius’s  work,  “ De 
Formato  Feetu,”  fol.  1627.  Douglafs,  Bib.  Anat.  Spec. 
Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Di£t.  Hilt. 

CASSETTES,  or  Coffins,  in  the  ManufaBure  ef  China. 
Wares,  are  utenfils  made  of  Stourbridge  or  other  good  pot- 
ter’s clay  with  a third  of  farid,  in  which  the  China  ware  is 
baked.  They  are  generally  made  of  a round  form,  with  a 
flat  bottom.  They  are  either  turned  or  formed  in  a mould. 
See  Porcelain. 

CASSI -afeher,  a name  given  to  the  grand  provoft  of  the 
Turkifh  armies. 

Cassia,  in  Botany,  (xasers-ta,  Diofc. ; xxnx,  Theophraft.) 
in  its  original  acceptation,  is  the  name  of  an  oriental  flirub, 
the  bark  of  which  has  been  held  in  high  eftimation,  from  the 
earlieft  antiquity,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities,  which, 
refembie  thole  of  cinnamon.  The  grammarians  who  for  the 
molt  part  think  it  better  to  invent  a bad  etymology  than  go 
entirely  without  one,  tell  us,  that  it  is  called  x eya  to  xxaxi, 
ab  ornando,  quafi  oix  tv;  Euosyuas  ra;  atcrSwik,  quod 

fua  fragrantia  fenfus  ornat.  But  the, word  is  indifputably  of 
Afiatic  origin,  and  was  brought  ipto  Greece,  along  with 
the  commercial  article  which  it  denoted,  by  the  Phoenician 
merchants.  It  is  no  other  than  the  | ketfleh,  of 
the  Hebrews  and  other  orientals.  In  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament  it  occurs,  indeed,  only  once,  and  that  in  the 
plural  number.  “Thou  loveft  righteoufnefs  and  hateft: 
wickednefs  : therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladnefs  above  thy  fellows.  All  thy  gar- 
ments fmell  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  caffia.”  Pf.  xlv.  7,  8. 
This  pfalm,  we  apprehend,  may  be  referred  without  hefitation 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  plural  termination  was  pro- 
5 C 2 bably 
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bably  adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  fmall  de- 
tached pieces  into  which  the  bark  was  ufually  divided  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants ; but  the  feventy 
in  conformity  with  the  general  ufage  of  Greek  writers,  give 
it  in  the  Angular  number  and  with  a Angle  c,  which  appears 
to  be  the  original  orthography.  But  though  the  Phoeni- 
cians communicated  the  name  to  the  Greeks,  they  did  not 
themfelvcs  adopt  that  by  which  this  precious  commodity 
was  known  in  its  native  climate.  In  the  Hebrew  language, 
of  which  the  Syro-Phcenician  is  only  a different  dialed!,  the 
verb  yyp  fignifies  to  ftrip  any  thing  of  its  covering  ; and 
thence  was  naturally  applied  in  a fubftantive  form  to  denote 
the  bark  of  a tree  feparated  from  the  trunk : and  the  high 
value  which  was  fet  on  the  aromatic  bark  brought  from  the 
remoteft  regions  of  the  then  known  earth,  might  as  naturally 
caufe  it  to  be  called  bark  by  way  of  eminence  ; in  the  fame 
manner  as  another  kind  of  bark  is  thus  diftingufthed  in  mo- 
dern times.  The  word  caffia  occurs  in  two  other  paffages 
of  our  common  tranflation  of  the  OldTeftament:  Exod. 
xxx.  24.  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.;  but  in  thefe  the  original  H“lp> 
which  the  feptwagint  in  Exodus  render  »p»s,  in  Ezekiel  ap- 
pear not  to  have  had  in  their  copies.  It  was  probably  fome- 
what  different  from  CafAa ; but  from  its  connexion  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  fweet  calamus, 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  fame  countries,  and  to  have 
poffeffed  Amilar  properties. 

This  oriental  aromatic  is  the  caffia  of  modern  cookery, 
but  not  of  modern  botany.  We  muff,  therefore,  refer  for 
its  character  and  hi  dory  to  the  article  laurus,  under  which 
genus  it  is  now  placed. 

- The  naturalift  has  often  reafon  to  lament  that  travellers 
and  merchants  have  given  the  name  of  one  thing  long  known 
to  another  recently  difeovered,  on  account  of  a real  or  fan- 
cied refemblance  in  a Angle  particular,  although  in  every 
other  refpedt  it  is  entirely  different.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  caffia.  The  Romans  tiled  the  word  with  confiderable  la- 
titude. When  Virgil,  extolling  the  Ample  fare  of  the  hap- 
py hufbandman,  fays, 

“ Nec  cafia  liquid!  corrumpitur  ufus  olivi,” 
he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpcak  of  the  cafia  which  he 
mentions  in  his  fecond  eclogue,  as  interwoven  with  the 
dowers  of  the  violet,  poppy,  narciffus,  and  fweet  fuelling 
anife  in  the  garland  made  for  Alexis  by  the  naiad.  In  the 
lormer  paffage  he  undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  aromatic  bark 
which  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome  infufed  in  their  table 
and  culinary  oil  to  give  it  a grateful  fnell  and  flavour.  In 
the  latter  he  muff  have  intended  fome  odoriferous  herb, 
or  flirub,  which  is  a native  of  Italy  ; but  by  what  name  it  is 
now  known  cannot  eafily  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Arabian  and  Greek  phyfleians, 
as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Avicenna  and  Myrepfus, 
acknowledged  two  kinds  of  caffia  ; one,  caffia  aromatica,  a 
native  of  India,  the  caffia  of  the  ancients  ; the  other,  caffia 
folutiva,  a native  of  Egypt,  totally  different  in  its  general 
appearance,  botanical  chara&ers,  and  medical  qualities; 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  fame 
name  as  that  which  from  time  immemorial  had  diftinguiffied 
the  precious  oriental  fpice,  merely  on  account  of  its  pleafant 
fmell ; for  we  are  informed  by  Alpinus,  that  when  he  was  in 
Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  na- 
tives took  great  delight  in  walking  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  fpring  leafon  near  plantations  of  this  kind  of  caffia,  and 
regaling  themfelves  with  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  To 
this  fpecies,  and  its  numerous  congeners,  the  term  caffia,  as 
a generic  appellation,  is  confined  by  modern  botanifts. 

Linn.  gen.  jJ  14.  Schreb.  700.  Juff.  p.  348.  Vent.  vol. 
iii.  p.  371.  Gant.  755,  756,  Tourn.  Cl,  21.  § 5.  gen.  1, 
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3.  Clafs  and  order,  decandria  monogynia.  Nat.  ord , Lomenta- 
cca,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  (five-cleft,  Gsert. 
Juff.)  lax,  concave,  coloured,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
roundifh,  concave  ; lower  ones  more  diftant,  more  fpread- 
ing,  larger.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,,  declined  ; the  three  in- 
ferior ones  longer  ; three  inferior  anthers  very  large,  ar- 
cuate, beaked,  opening  at  the  tip  ; three  lateral  ones  without 
a beak ; three  upper  ones  very  fmall,  barren.  Pijl.  Germ 
fomewhat  cylindrical,  long,  pedicelled  ; ftyle  very  ffiort ; 
ftigma  obtufe,  afeending.  Peric.  Legume  oblong,  with 
tranfverfe  partitions.  Seeds  feveral,  roundilh,  affixed  to  the 
upper  future. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leafed.  Petals  five  ; three  upper 
anthers  barren  ; three  lower  ones  beaked.  Fruit  a legume. 

Obf.  Tournefort  divided  the  genus  into  two  ; caffia  with 
oblong  legumes,  entire  partitions,  and  generally  pulpy  cells ; 
and  ienna,  with  gibbous,  inflexed  partitions,  and  very 
thin  partitions.  Gaertner  has  adopted  his  two  genera  with 
the  following  effential  characters. 

Senna.  Calyx  five-cleft,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lower 
ones  larger.  Stamens  ten,  feparate  ; three  upper  anthers  bar- 
ren, the  reft  fertile  : three  lower  ones  arcuate.  Legume  mem- 
branous, many-cellcd.  Seeds  albuminous.  Embrio  ftraight. 

Caffia.  Flower  as  in  fenna.  Legume  long,  cylindrical, 
woody,  not  opening  by  valves,  many-celled  ; cells  filled  with 
pulp.  Seeds  albuminous  ; albumen  with  a chink  on  each 
fide.  Embrio  ftraight. 

Sp.  1.  C.  diphylia , Linn.Sp.  PI.  t.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Willd.  1.  (Niella-warei  Indorum,  Burm.  FI.  Ind.  94,) 
“ Leaves  conjugate  ; ftipules  cordate-lanceolate.”  A ffirub. 
Stem  cylindrical.  Leaves  on  a Ihort  petiole  ; leaflets  two, 
femi-orbicular,  obtufe,  ftriated.  Stipules  covering  the 
branches.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  La  Marck  ob- 
ferves  that  it  muff  have  been  marked  as  an  annual  in  the 
Species  Plantarum  by  miftake ; for  no  ffirub  can  be  an  annual. 
2.  C.  Alfus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  2. 
(Senna  quadrifolia,  Burm.  Zeyl.  212.  tab.  97.  Senna  exi- 
gua,  &c.  Pluk.  aim.  341.  tab.  60.  fig.  1.  Loto  affinis  iE- 
gyptiaca,  Bauh.  pin.  332.  Abfus,  Alp.  ./Egypt.  97.) 
“ Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  inverfely  egg-lhaped  ; with  two 
awl-ffiaped  glands  between  the  lowed.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
herbaceous,  fcarcely  a foot  high,  weak,  villous,  branched. 
I .eaves  alternate.  Flowers  reddiffi,  marked  with  purple  veins, 
axillary,  two  or  three  together  ; peduncles  ffiorter  than  the 
leaves.  Legumes  about  an  inch  long,  compreffed,  hifpid. 
Seeds  from  four  to  fix,  blackfill,  ffiining.  3-.  C.  viminea,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  3.  Brown,  Jam.  223. 
Sloane  Jam.  2.  49.  tab.  189.  fig.  6,  7.  Swartz  obf.  136. 
“ Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  ; with  an 
oblong  gland  between  the  loweft  ; and  an  obfolete,  three- 
toothed ipine,  or  callous  fcale  under  each  petiole.”  A ffirub. 
Stem  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  ftriated,  ftiff ; branches  divari- 
cated, ioofe,  ftiffiffi,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  fpinous  when 
old.  Leajlets  petioled,  entire,  nerved,  veined,  very  fmooth; 
lower  pair  bent  down,  fpreading  ; upper  pair  bent  down 
perpendicularly,  approximating  ; general  petioles  thickened 
at  the  bafe,  round,  ufually  directed  one  way.  Flowers  nu- 
merous, large,  in  axillary  racemes,  on  long  peduncles ; 
calyx-leaves  egg-ffiaped,  reflexed,  fpreading,  fmall,  pale 
green  ; four  upper  petals  fmaller,  egg-fhaped,  with  claws ; 
the  fifth  largiffi,  concave  ; germ  linear,  longer  tli3n  the 
corolla,  ebrved  back.  Legume  ffiort,  compreffed.  Swartz. 
A native  of  Jamaica  in  the  woods  of  the  higher  mountains, 
in  the  anterior  of  the  ifland.  4.  C.  bacillar  is,  Linn.jun. 
Supp.  p.  231.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  4.  Willd.  4.  (C.  fruticofa. 
Mill.  did.  10.  Mart.  39.  C.  americana  tetraphylla,  Houft. 

Reliq. 
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Reliq.  tab.  17.)  “ Leaflets  egg-fhaped,  oblique,  in  two 
pairs,  with  an  obtufe  gland  between  the  lowed  ; racemes 
axillary,  peduncled;  legumes  cylindrical,  long.”  A flirub, 
twelve  feet  high,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled; 
leaflets  fmooth  on  both  Tides  ; lower  ones  exactly  egg- 
fhaped  ; upper  ones  more  elongated.  Stipules  none.  Flow- 
ers orange,  of  a middling  fize  ; racemes  folitary,  few-flow- 
ered, eredt  ; pedicels  dependent,  angular.  Legume  fo  like 
that  of  C.  fidula  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  A na- 
tive of  Surinam  and  Vera  Cruz.  Miller  attributes  terminal 
racemes  to  his  C.  fruticofa,  but  as  La  Marck  refers  Houf- 
toun’s  figure  to  bacillaris,  and  as  Miller’s  defeription  agrees 
fufficiently  with  that  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  confider  them  as  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  3.  C. 
arborea,  (C.  arborefeens,  Mart.  40.  Mill.  didL  15.  Houd. 
MSS.)  “ Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  oblong-egg-fhaped,  vil- 
lous underneath  5 flowers  in  corymbs ; dem  eredl,  arbore- 
ous.” Trunk  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high, 'much  branched. 
Leaves  on  long  petioles  ; leaflets  four  inches  long,  near  two 
broad.  Flowers  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  orange,  lateral 
and  terminal ; lateral  ones  few,  lcattered  ; terminal  in  large 
round  branches,  proceeding  from  one  centre.  Legumes  near 
nine  inches  long,  compreffed,  with  a border  on  each  fide. 
Seeds  oval,  fmooth,  compreffed.  A native  of  Vera  Cruz. 
6.  C.  tetraphylla,  Mart.  44.  (C.  procumbens,  Mill.  did). 
20.  Houd.  MSS.)  “ Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  egg-fhaped  ; 
flowers  folitary,  axillary;  legumes  hirfute  ; dems  procum- 
bent.” Root  annual.  Stems  about  two  feet  long,  herbace- 
ous. Leaves  on  long  petioles,  at  a confiderable  didance  from 
each  other.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Legumes  fhort,  flat. 
Seeds  flat.  A native  of  Vera  Cruz.  7.  C.  Tagera,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  3.  Mill.  5.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  3.  (Tagera,  Rheed. 
Mai.  2.  p.  103.  tab.  52  ? Rai.  hid.  p.  1743.  Cafiia  6.  Sen- 
na fpuria,  &c.  Amm.  herb.  603.  33  ?)  “ Leaflets  in  three 

(two)  pairs ; gland  petiolar  ; dipules  ciliated,  hear!  fhaped, 
acuminate.”  Linn.  “ Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  inverlely  egg- 
fliaped  ; peduncles  one-flowered,  very  fhort  ; legumes  nar- 
row, linear.”  Lam.  A flirub.  Stem  procumbent ; branches 
filiform.  Leaflets  four,  femi-orbicular,  veined,  the  two 
outer  ones  larger  ; petioles  very  fhort.  Linn.  Stem  three  or 
four  feet  high,  hard,  cylindrical,  greenifh.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ; leaflets  thickifh,  flat,  with  parallel  nerves,  the  two 
upper  ones  larged.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary.  A native  of 
Malabar.  La  Marck  quedions  whether  his  p/ ant  be  the  ta- 
gera of  Linnaeus,  and  obferves  that  it  is  diih.iguiflied  from 
the  next  fpecies  by  the  number  of  its  leaflets.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  that  trijugis  in  Linnaeus’s  fpecific  ch  a rafter  is  merely 
an  error  of  the  prefs.  8.  C.  Tora , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart. 
6.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  6.  (Senna  orientalis,  tala  Zeylanenlium 
Herm.  Lugd.  537.  Rai.  hid.  1743.  Galega  indica,  Rai. 
hid.  91 1.  Gallinaria  rotundifolia,  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  p. 
283.  tab.  97.  fig.  2.  Cafiia  fiiiquis  fxni  Gneci,Plum.  fpec.  18. 
tab.  76.  fig.  2.  Cafiia  filiqua  quadrang.,  Dill.  Elth.  72.  tab. 
73.  fig.  73.)  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; 
outer  ones  larger ; an  awl-fhaped  gland  between  the  four 
lower  ones.”  Linn.  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped  ; peduncles  fliort,  generally  one-flowered  ; legumes 
linear,  long,  very  narrow.”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Stem  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  herbaceous,  upright,  cylindrical,  fometimes 
Ample,  more  frequently  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate; 
leaflets  fmooth,  fomewhat  glaucous,  with  a pointed  gland  be- 
tween each  of  the  lower  ones ; dipules  linear,  bridle-fhaped,  a 
little  villous.  Flowers  yellowilh,  axillary.  Legumes  from  four 
to  fix  inches  long,  with  a fmall  border  on  each  fide,  more  or 
lefs  curved,  fmooth.  A native  of  the  Eafi  Indies.  9.  C. 
Umenfis,  Lam'.  8.  Miller  Did.  tab.  82  ? “ Leaflets  in  three 
er  four  pairs,  inverfely  egg-fhaped,  very  obtufe ; fmooth  ; 
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racemes  peduncled,  elongated,  axillary.”  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  eafily  didinguifhed  from  it  by  the  inflo- 
refcence.  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  fmooth, 
flightly  angular  towards  the  fummit,  fomewhat  branched. 
leaves  becoming  larger  as  they  increafe  in  didance  from 
the  root ; lowed  ones  with  only  one  pair  of  leaflets,  thofe 
above  with  two,  thofe  dill  higher  with  three,  and  thofe  near 
the  fummit  fometimes  four;  dipules  awl-fhaped.  Flowers 
yellowilh  ; from  feven  to  ten  together  in  peduncled  axillary- 
racemes.  Found  by  Dombey  about  Lima.  10.  C.  bicapfularis, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.^7.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  7.  (C.  hexaphyl- 
la;  filiqua  bicapfulari,  Plum.  Spec.  18.  13urm.  Amer.  tab. 
76.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 

fmooth  ; inner  ones  rounder,  with  a globular  gland  between 
them.”  A fhrub.  Stem  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  Angle, 
branched  near  the  fummit;  branches  cylindrical,  greenifh. 
Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  veined ; from 
three  to  five  together  in  axillary,  peduncled  racemes,  feldom 
longer  than  the  leaves.  L.egumes,  according  to  Plumier, 
long,  cylindrical,  divided  in  their  whole  length  into  two  cells, 
forming  contiguous  tubes.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant 
in  flower,  but  not  perfecting  its  fruit.  A native  of  South 
America.  The  bicapfularis  of  Miller  is  an  annual  plant,  a 
foot  and  half  high  ; with  an  ereft,  herbaceous  dem,  three 
pair  of  oval  leaflets  to  each  leaf ; the  flowers  yellow,  fmall, 
axillary,  folitary;  pods  taper  ; a native  of  the  Wed  Indies 
and  Madeira.  It  mud  therefore,  as  profeffor  Martyn  ob- 
ferves, be  a different  fpecies.  11.  C.  emarg'mata,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  7.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  10.  Willd.  8.  (C.  minor  hexaphylla, 
fennse  foiiis ; Sloane  Jam.  2.  p.  44.  tab.  180.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Brown  Jam.  223.  3.  Swartz.  Obf.  157.  C.  racemofa  ; Mil. 
DidL  19.)  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  rounded, 

emarginate,  equal.”  Linn.  “ Leaflets  in  three  or  four  pairs, 
egg-fhaped,  almod  entire ; flowers  in  irregular  racemes ; 
Item  arboreous.”  Swartz.  A fmall  tree.  Trunk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  ; branches  round,  afh-coloured,  pubefeent. 
Leaves  fcattered,  fpreading  ; on  round  pubefeent  petioles, 
two  inches  long  ; leaflets  petioled,  blunt,  nerved,  thickifh, 
tomentous,  hoary  underneath.  Flowers  yellow  ; racemes 
axillary,  folitary,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  many- 
flowered  ; three  leaflets  of  the  calyx  larger,  ovate-oblong, 
fpreading,  concave-arched,  pubefeent  on  the  outlide;  petals 
unequal ; upper  one  larger,  in  ffiape  of  the  letter  S placed 
obliquely,  concave,  waved  at  the  edge  ; filaments  very  fhort, 
equai,  awl-fhaped  ; anthers  thick,  curved  in,  fertile.  Le- 
gume flat,  broad.  Swartz.  A native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  the  fenna  tree.  Its  leaves  are  purgative,  and  are 
fometimes  ufed  inflead  of  the  true  fenna.  The  pulp  of  the 
legumes  has  the  fame  flavour  and  the  fame  medicinal  quali- 
ties as  cafiia  fiffula.  12.  C.  obtuffolia , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8. 
Mart.  9.  Lam.  ix.  Willd.  9.  Swartz.  Ob.  138.  (C.  ame- 
ricana  foiiis  fubrotundis  ; Tourn.  6.  9.  C.  faetida  ; Dill. 
Elth.  71.  tab.  62.  fig.  72.  Senna  minor,  Sloan.  Jam.  2.  p.  47. 
tab.  x8o.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  egg-fhaped, 

rather  obtufe.”  Root  annual.  Stem  two  feet  high,  cylin- 
drical, fmooth,  greenifh,  herbaceous  but  ilrong,  branched. 
Leaflets  a little  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  obtufe,  with  a 
fmall  point  at  the  fummit,  green,  foft ; upper  ones  larger  ; 
petioles  a little  villous;  a conical  gland  between  the  lower 
pair.  Flowers  in  fhort  axillary  racemes  near  the  top  of 
the  ftem  and  branches.  Lam.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies^ 
13.  C ./ennoides,  Willd.  10.  Ic:  rar.  1.  p.  70.  Colled).  1.  p. 
74.  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  elliptical,  obtufe,  with  a gland 

between  the  lowed  pair.”  A tree.  Stipule's  awl-fhaped. 
A native  of  the  Ead  Indies.  14.  C.  acuminata,  Willd.  j 1. 
(C.  apoucouira  ; Lam.  5.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  p.  379.  tab.  146.) 

“ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  with  a 

ft  ffile 
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feffile  gland  between  each  pair.”  A tree.  Triad  feven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  branches  fpreading.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ; leaflets  feiTile,  fmooth,  the  upper  ones  the  largeft  ; pe- 
tiole winged,  ending  in  a fhort  point.  Flowers  yellow,  with 
red  veins,  in  fmall  racemes  which  are  either  axillary  or  on 
the  naked  part  of  the  ftem  and  branches.  A native  of  Gui- 
ana. 13.  C.  corymbofa,  Lam,  12.  Willd.  J2.  Bot.  Mag. 
633.  “ Leaflets  in  three-pairs,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  falcate, 
fmooth  ; a gland  between  the  lowed  ; corymbs  peduncled, 
axillary,  legumes  cylindrical.”  A fhrub.  Stem  about  fix 
feet  high,  brown,  dotted,  rough,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  branching  near  the  top  into  a loofe  but  tolerably 
regular  head-  Branches  fmooth,  cylindrical,  greenilh,  fmall. 
Leaflets  green,  quite  fmooth  ; upper  ones  longer,  narrower, 
and  moll  falcate.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  from  five  to  feven 
in  a corymb.  Legumes  inflated,  cylindrical,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  four  lines  thick,  ftraight,  quite  fmooth.  A native 
of  South  America  about  Buenos  Ayres,  defcribed  by  La 
Marck  from  a living  plant,  and  a dried  fpecimen  of  the  le- 
gume gathered  by  Commerfon.  16.  C.  villofa , Mart.  41. 
Miller  Lift.  4.  Houft.  MSS.  et  Leaflets  in  three  pairs, 
oblong-ovate,  equal,  villous;  pods  jointed;  ftem  erect,  ar- 
boreous.” A tree.  Trunk  fourteen  or  fixleen  feet  high  ; 
branches  numerous.  Flowers  pale  ftravv-colour,  fmall,  in 
loofe  terminal  brandies.  Legumes  long,  narrow,  jointed. 
Seeds  oval,  brown,  each  lodged  in  a fort  of  ifthmus.  A 
native  of  Campeachy.  17.  C.  unflora,  Mart.  42.  Mil.  Did. 
5.  Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaflets  in  three  pairs,  ovate-acumi- 
nate, villous ; flowers  folitary,  axillary ; legumes  eredl.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  Angle,  feldom  more  than  a foot  high, 
herbaceous.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fmall.  Legumes  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  taper.  A native  of  Campeachy.  18. 
C.  longiftliqua , Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  230.  Mart.  11.  Lam. 

13.  Willd.  13.  (C.  arborefcens  diffufa  ; Brown  Jam.  p. 

223.)  “ Leaflets  in  four  pairs  ; upper  ones  lanceolate  ; an 

awl-fhaped  gland  below  the  lower  ones  and  between  the 
upper  ones.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  ered,  fomewhat  cy- 
lindrical, obtufely  furrowed  ; branches  fcarcely  pubefcent. 
Leaflets  green,  paler  underneath,  obovate-oblong,  quite 
fmooth ; upper  ones  rather  linear  than  lanceolate ; an  ob- 
long-awl-fhaped  gland  between  or  below  the  loweft  pair,  a 
more  acute  one  between  the  uppermoft,  feldom  any  between 
the  intermediate  ones ; petiole  ered,  roundiih.  Stipules  li- 
near, acute,  fhort.  Legume  tetragonous,  hairy,  fhort.  It 
fleeps  during  the  night  with  its  petioles  clofely  ereded,  and 
its  leaflets  pendulous  near  the  ftem.  A native  of  America. 
19.  C.  minima,  Mart.  43.  (C.  biflora;  Mill.  Did.  14. 
Houft.  MSS.)  “ Leaflets  in  four  pairs,  oblong-ovate; 
ilems  procumbent;  flowersaxillary;  pedunclestwo-fiowered.” 
Root  annual.  Stems  two  or  three,  (lender,  pubefcent.  Leaflets 
pale  green,  roundifh.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow ; peduncles 
jointed.  20.  Q.falcata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  10.  Lam. 

14.  Willd.  14.  “ Leaflets  in  four  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate, 

retrofalcate  ; a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles.”  Root  an- 
nual. Leaflets  tapering  to  the  bafe,  almoft  feffile  ; the  inner 
fide  broadeit ; outer  fide  moft  narrowed  near  the  bafe,  fo 
that  they  appear  curved  backwards.  A native  of  America. 
21.  C.  fence  a.  Mart.  49.  Willd.  15.  Swartz,  prod.  66. 
Flor.  Ind.  Occid.  2.  p.  724.  (C.  fenfitiva  ; Jacq.  ic.  rar.  3. 
tab.  459.  Colled.  2.  p.  362.  Paiomirioba  2.  Pif.  Braf.  185.) 
“ Leaflets  in  about  four  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  hairy,  with  an  awl- 
fhaped  gland  between  each  pair;  peduncles  four-flowered  ; 
legumes  tetragonal.”  Root  annual.  Leaflets  ciliated.  A 
native  of  Jamaica  in  open  fpots  on  the  lefs  elevated  moun- 

* 22-  C.  grandflora , (C.  Chinenfis ; Lam.  13.  Van- 

dziau-nam  icu  Pelo-dzin-zan  Sineniium.  Conf.  Flos  flavus.  ; 
h.  Amb.  4.  p.  63.  tab.  23.)  “ Leaflets  in  five  pairs, 
.1 


egg-fhaped,  pubefcent  at  the  edges;  peduncles  axillary, 
fhort,  generally  three-flowered  ; flowers  large.”  Stem  flmib- 
like,  two  or  three  feet  high,  herbaceous,  ered,  angular,  a 
little  villous  at  its  fummit.  Leaflets  green,  foft,  with  a 
feffile  globular  gland  between  the  lower  pair.  Flowers 
bright  yellow,  remarkably  large.  Dclcribed  by  La  Marck 
from  a living  plant,  fa  id.  to  come  originally  from  China. 
As  the  Chinenfis  of  Willdenow  appears  to  be  a different  fpe- 
cies  (fee  n.  37.),  we  have  found  it  neceffary  to  give  a new 
trivial  name  to  the  prefent.  23.  C.  ornithopoides,  Lam.  16. 
“ Leaflets  in  four  pairs,  ovate-wedge-fhaped,  pointed  ; le- 
gumes linear,  jointed,  ered,  tomentous,  terminating  in  a 
recurved  point.”  Stem  a little  angular,  fcarcely  ligneous, 
covered  near  its  fummit  with  a ruft-coloured  down.  Leaves 
alternate,  fhort ; leaflets  tomentous  on  both  fides ; their 
edges,  nerves,  and  petioles  ruft-coloured  ; a conical,  awl- 
fhaped  gland  between  each  pair  ; flipules  long,  awl-fhaped, 
villous.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
A native  of  South  America,  communicated  to  La  Marck 
by  Theuin.  24.  C.  occidentalism  Linn.  Spec.  PI.  n.  Mart. 
12.  Lam.  17.  Willd.  16.  (C.  americana  foetida,  foliis  ob- 
longis,  glabris  ; Tourn.  619.  Paiomirioba  1.  Pifon.  p.  183. 
Senna  occidentalis ; Comm.  Hort.  1.  p.  31.  tab.  26.  Sloan. 
Jam.  hift.  2.  p.  48.  tab.  175.  fig.  3,  4.)  “ Leaflets  in  five 

pairs,  ovate-lanceolate,  fcabrous  at  the  edges ; outer  ones 
larger,  a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles.”  Root  peren- 
nial, woody,  fibrous,  blackifh,  ftriking  deep  into  the  earth. 
Stem  herbaceous,  two  or  three  feet  high,  greenifh,  rough 
with  irregularly  fcattered  dots,  fcored  downwards  from  each 
petiole  with  two  grooves.  Leaflets  acuminate,  fmooth, 
foetid,  growing  gradually  larger  to  the  upper  ones  ; in  old 
plants  only  three  pairs.  Flowers  yellow,  in  loofe  terminal 
racemes.  Legumes  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  three  lines 
broad,  a little  comprefled,  flightly  curved  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  C.  falcata.  A native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  (linking  weed.  It  is  efteemed  a powerful  refolvent, 
and  ufeful  ingredient  in  baths  and  fomentations  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  limbs.  23.  C . planijiliqua,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  13. 
Mart.  13.  Lam.  18.  Willd.  17.  (C.  filiquis  plami  ; Plum. 
Spec.  18.  Burm.  Amer.  tab.  77.)  “ Leaflets  in  five  pairs, 

ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth  ; a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  peti- 
oles.” A tree  about  the  fize  of  the  common  walnut  tree. 
Wood  firm,  whitifh  ; bark  flightly  wrinkled,  dark  brown. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes.  Legumes  about  a foot 
long,  fix  or  feven  lines  broad,  comprefled,  a little  curved, 
jointed.  A native  of  Guadaloupe.  26.  C . flflula,  Linn. 
Sp.  14.  Mart.  14.  Lam.  19.  Willd.  18.  Rumph.  Amb.  2. 
p.  83.  tab.  21.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  tab.  163.  Gsert.  tab. 
147.  fig.  1.  (C.  fiftula  alexandrina ; Bauh.  pin.  403.  Tourn. 
6,  9.  P-ai.  hift.  1746.  Cafiia  nigra  ; Dod.  pempt.  787. 
Conna,  Rheed.  Mai.  x.  p.  37.  tab.  22.)  “ Leaflets  in  five 

pairs,  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  fmooth ; petioles  without 
glands.”  A tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Trunk  large, 
much  branched.  Leaves  from  three  to  five  inches  long, 
near  two  broad,  equal  at  the  bafe,  lower  ones  largeft,  finely 
nerved,  with  a prominent  midrib  underneath,  alternate,  pe- 
tioled ; flipules  fcarcely  apparent.  Flowers  large,  yellow, 
veined,  growing  about  five  and  twenty  together  in  axillary 
racemes ; partial  peduncles  two  inches  long-,  calyx  fmooth, 
three  times  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  oval,  divided 
into  two  lobes  at  their  bafe  ; germ  (lender,  cylindrical, 
curved  into  a femicircle.  Legumes  about  two  feet  long, 
cylindrical,  dark  brown,  woody,  with  a longitudinal  feam 
on  one  fide,  divided  by  tranfverfe  partitions  into  numerous 
cells,  each  containing  one  feed  lodged  in  a fweetifh  black 
pulp.  A native  of  Egypt,  and  almoll  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  now  naturalized  in  the  Weft  Indies 

and 
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and  South  America.  It  is  the  caffia  folutiva  of  the  Arab 
and  Greek  phyficians  of  the  middle  ages,  and  its  pulp  has 
been  very  generally  employed  as  a mild  laxative,  ieidom  pro- 
ducing uneafinefs  in  the  bowels,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
proper  for  children  and  delicate  or  pregnant  women.  Dr. 
Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  differ  from  other  fweetifh 
acid  fruits,  and  that  the  jpulp  of  prunes  may  be  employed 
with  equal  effeft.  The  pods  of  the  Eaft  India  caffia  are  of 
lefs  diameter,  fmoother,  and  afford  a blacker,  fweeter,  and 
more  grateful  pulp,  than  thofe  which  are  brought  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  South  America,  or  Egypt.  The  beft  pulp  is 
of  a bright  fhining  black  colour  ; and  of  a fweet  tafle,  with 
a flight  degree  of  acidity.  It  diflolves  both  in  water  and 
rectified  fpirit ; readily  in  the  former,  (lowly  in  the  latter, 
and  not  totally  in  either : the  refiduum  has  little  or  no  acti- 
vity. See  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  449.  The  officinal  elec- 
tuary of  caffia  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : take  of  the  frefh  extracted  pulp  of  caffia,  half  a 
pound  ; manna,  two  ounees  by  weight ; tamarind,  one  ounce 
by  weight ; rofe-fyrup,  half  a pound.  Beat  the  manna,  and 
diffolve  it,  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt,  in  the 
rofe-fyrup  ; then  add  the  pulps ; and  with  the  fame  degree 
of  heat,  evaporate  the  whoL  to  an  eieduary  of  proper  con- 
fidence. The  dofe  of  caffia  is  from  Jfs.  to  Ji.  Loud. 
Pharmac.  1796.  27.  C patula,  Mart.  4 6.  Willd.  19.  Hort. 
Kew.  2.  p.  51.  “ Leaflets  in  five  pairs,  oblong,  fomewbat 

acute,  fmooth  ; a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  ; branches 
with  an  even  furface.”  Root  perennial.  Leaflets  fometimes 
in  fix  pairs.  It  differs  from  C.  occidentals  and  planifiliqua 
in  the  leaflets  not  tapering  to  the  extremity.  A native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  introduced  into  England  in  1778.  28. 

C.pilofa,  Linn.  12.  Mart.  16.  Lam.  21.  Willd.  22.  Swartz. 
Ob.  160.  (C.  iuffruticofa  ereda  hirfuta ; Brown  Jam.  224.) 
“ Leaflets  in  five  pairs,  without  glands ; ftipules  femicor- 
date,  acuminate-,  item  ftiff,  hairy.”  Stem  fomewhat  fhrub- 
by,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  upright,  reddifh  ; branches 
ffiort,  nearly  upright.  Leaflets  nearly  feffile,  oblong,  round- 
ed at  the  tip,  fharp,  with  a very  fmall  briftle  fixed  obliquely 
to  the  petiole,  veined,  a little  hirfute  at  the  edges  ; common 
petioles  thicker  at  the  bafe,  round,  hirfute  ; glands  extreme- 
ly minute,  concealed  in  the  hairs  under  the  loweft  pair  of 
leaflets.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  two  or  three  together, 
fmall ; peduncles  one-flowered  ; petals  nearly  equal,  with 
claws,  concave.  Brad.es  two,  whitifh.  Legumes  nearly 
cylindrical,  linear,  pubefcent.  A native  of  Jamaica.  29. 
C.  lineata,  Mart.  50.  Willd.  20.  Swartz.  Prod.  66.  FI.  Ind. 
Occ.  2.  pr  726.  “Leaflets  in  five  pairs,  fomewhat  oblong,  pu- 
befcent  underneath,  nearly  equal ; an  obfolete  gland  under 
the  lower  pair  ; peduncles  one-flowered.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  more  fhrubby  and  rigid,  with  lefs  hairy  branches,  than 
the  preceding  fpecies.  Peduncles  and flipules  fhort.  Legumes 
linear.  30.  C.  atomaria,  Linn.  Mant.  68.  Mart.  13.  Lain, 
20.  Willd.  21.  “ Leaflets  in  five  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  fome- 

what tomentous ; petioles  round,  without  glands.”  Stem 
the  height  of  a man,  woody,  afh-coioured,  much  branched  : 
little  branches  and  petioles  fcarcely  fenfibly  pubefcent : pe- 
tioles cylindrical,  not  channelled,  befprinkled  with  fmall 
ruft-coloured  points.  Leaflets  green  on  both  fid&s,  pubef- 
cent to  the  touch ; lower  ones  not  fmaller,  more  obtufe, 
fomewhat  -emarginate,  equal  at  the  bafe  ; ftipules  awl-fhaped, 
often  permanent.  31.  frutefcens,  Mart.  43.  Mill.  Did.  2. 
Houft.  MSS.  “ Leaflets  in  five  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  fmooth  ; 
outer  ones  longer ; Item  fhrubby. ” Stem  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  much  branched  towards  the  top.  Flowers  yellow, 
inloofe  racemes,  lateral  and  terminal.  Legumes  long,  taper. 
Seeds  in  a double  row.  32.,  C.  arborefcens,  Willd.  40.  not 
®f  Miller.  See  n.  5.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  56.  (C.  Giaucm, 


Lam.  Wellia  Tagera  Rheed.  Mai.  6.  p.  17.  tab.  9,  ic. 
“ Leaflets  in  about  five  pairs,  elliptical,  fmooth  ; an  oblong 
gland  between  the  loweft  ; ftipules  awl-fhaped,  curved  j 
racemes  axillary.”  “ Leaflets  in  fix  pairs,  egg-fhaped, 
glaucous  and  veined  underneath  ; glands  oblong,  feveral  ; 
legumes  linear,  ftraight,  compreffed,  mucronate.”  Lam. 
A fhrub  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Branches  pubefcent  at  their 
fummit.  Leaflets  two  inches  and  a half  long,  more  than 
one  broad,  a gland  between  each  pair.  Flowers  yellow  in 
axillary  racemes  at  the  fbmmits  of  the  branches.  Legumes 
four  or  five  inches  long.  Lam.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
As  both  Wiildenow  and  La  Marck  refer  to  Weliia-tagera 
of  Rheed,  we  have  put  their  fpecies  together ; although  we 
do  not  fee  how  a fhrub  only  fix  feet  high  can  wfith  any  pro- 
priety be  called  arborefcens.  La  March’s  defeription  was 
formed  from  fpecimens  in  flower  and  young  fruit  fent,  by 
Sonnerat.  33.  C.  Senna , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  17.  Willd. 
24.  (C.  lanceolata,  Lam.  22.  Forfkal  Egypt.  83.  n.  38. 
Senna  officinalis ; Gcert.  Senna  alexandrina  ; Bauh.  pin, 
397.  Tourn.  6,  8.  Rai.  Lift . 1742.  Morif.  § 2.  tab.  24. 
fig.  1.  Sena  orientalis ; Tabern.  ic.  517.)  “ Leaflets  in 

five  pairs,  lanceolate,  equal ; a gland  above  the  bafe  of  the 
petioles.”  Lam.  from  Forfkal.  Stems  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  fomewhat  woody  ; branches  (lender.  Leaves  al- 
ternate ; leaflets  an  inch  long,  lively  green,  fmooth,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes, 
on  long  peduncles.  Legumes  oblong,  recurved,  comprefied. 
Lam.  Legumes  ovate- kidney-fhaped,  membranous,  coin- 
preffed,  with  foliaceous  appendages,  protuberant  at  the  feat 
of  the  feeds ; marked  by  capillary,  tranfverie,  parallel  ftriae  ; 
from  fix  to  nine-celled,  two-valved  ; partitions  tranfverfe, 
very  thin.  Gaert.  A native  of  Arabia  and  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought  to  Grand  Cairo  ; and  as 
Alexandria  is  the  port  from  which  it  is  fhipptd  for  Europe, 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Alexandrian  fenna  or  fena. 
The  leaves  of  fenna,  as  they  are  imported  for  medicinal  ufe, 
have  a rather  difagreeable  fmell  and  a fomewhat  acrid,  bit- 
terifh,  naufeous  tafte  ; they  give  out  their  virtue  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  communicating  to  water 
and  proof  fpirit  a browmfh  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions,  to  reftified  fpirit  a fine  green.. 
As  far  as  is  now  known,  it  was  firft  introduced  as  a purga- 
tive by  the  Arabian  phyficians  Serapion  and  Mefue,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
firft  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  it  is  noticed  is  Affuarius  in  the 
thirteenth.  Actuarius,  however,  fpeaks  not  of  the  leaves 
but  the  fruit.  Mefue  likewife  feems  to  prefer  the  pod,  as 
more  efficacious  than  the  leaf.  In  fadf  tbe  pod  purges  lefs 
powerfully  than  the  leaves,  but  has  the  advantage  of  not 
griping  the  bowels,  like  the  leaves,  and  of  being  without 
their  naufeous  bitternefs.  For  covering  the  tafte  of  fenna. 
Dr.  Cullen  recommends  coriander  feeds ; and  for  preventing 
its  griping,  the  warmer  aromatics,  as  cardamoms  or  ginger. 
The  formulae  of  fenna  given  by  the  colleges,  are  thole  of  an 
infufion,  a powder,  a tintfture,  and  an  eledluary.  Sec 
Woodville’s  Medical  Botany. 

The  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1796,  diredfts  the  fimple 
infufion  of  fenna  to  be  prepared  by  macerating  i±  oz.  by- 
weight  of  fenna,  1 dram  of  powdered  ginger  by  weight, 
and  one  pint  of  boiling  diftilled  water,  for  one  hour,  in 
a covered  veffel,  and  draining  the  liquor,  when  cold. 
For  the  tartarifed  infufion  of  fenna,  take  of  fenna  i|  oz. 
by  weight,  bruifed  coriander  ■§  an  ounce  by  weight, 
cryftals  of  tartar  2 drams  by  weight,  and  one  pint  of  dif- 
tilled water.  Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  diffolved  ; then  pour  the  water,  yet  boiling,  upon 
the  fenna  and  feeds  j macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vef- 
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fel,  and  ftrain  when  cold.  Both  the  preceding  infufions  are 
mildly  purgative  to  adults  in  the  dofe  of  an  ounce  and  an 
half,  or  two  ounces  ; the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  fenna  is 
more  covered  in  the  latter  ; and  perhaps  would  be  ftill  more 
fo  by  the  addition  of  fugar. 

For  the  compound  powder  of  fenna,  take  fenna  and  cryf- 
tals  of  tartar  of  each  2 ounces  by  weight,  fcammony,  i an 
ounce  by  weight,  and  ginger  2 drams  by  weight ; rub  the 
fcammony  feparately,  and  the  reft  together,  into  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

For  the  tin&ure,  take  of  fenna  1 lb . , carraway  bruifed 
1^  oz.  by  weight,  lefier  cardamoms  bruifed  § an  oz.  by 
weight,  raifins  ftoned,  16  oz.  by  weight,  and  proof-fpirit 
of  wine,  one  gallon.  Digeft  for  14  days,  and  ftrain. 

For  the  extract,  take  of  fenna  j lb.,  and  diddled  water, 
one  gallon.  Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  water,  adding, 
after  its  decodtion,  a little  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  Evapo- 
rate the  drained  liquor  to  a proper  conftftence.  The  fpirit 
may  be  added  when  the  decodlion  is  reduced  to  one  half,  or 
to  3 pints.  The  extradf  is  given  as  a gentle  purgative,  from 
10  grains  to  a fcruple  ; or,  in  lefs  quantity,  as  an  afiiftant 
to  the  milder  laxatives. 

34.  C.  Italica,  (c.  fenna,  Lam.  23.  c.  fenna  /3.  Linn.  Sen- 
na Italica,  Bauh.  pin.  p.  397.  Tourn.  p.  6t8.  Rai.  hift. 
1742.  Senna  Dod.  pempt.  361.  Lob.  ic.  2.  p.  88.  Burm. 
Ind.  tab.  33.  fig.  2.)  tc  Leaflets  in  fix  pairs,  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped  ; petioles  without  glands.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a 
foot  and  half  high,  but  little  branched.  Leaves  alternate  ; 
leaflets  green  above,  rather  glaucous  and  flightly  pubefcent 
underneath,  unequal  at  their  bafe,  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies,  from  which  they  are  alfo  decifively 
diftinguifhed  by  the  obtufenefs  of  their  fummit.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  with  purple  veins,  in  terminal  and  axillary 
racemes ; peduncles  long  ; calyx-leaves  reflexed.  Legumes 
oval-oblong,  compreffed,  curved  upwards.  Suppofcd  to 
be  a native  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  the  Le- 
vant. It  is  cultivated  on  a large  fcale  in  Italy  for  me- 
dical purpofes,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Weft:  In- 
dies, where  it  is  applied  to  the  fame  ufe.  It  poflefies 
the  fame  qualities  as  C.  lanceolata,  but  is  lefs  powerful, 
and  requires  to  be  taken  in  larger  dofes.  La  Marck  has 
followed  Forflcal  in  confidering  the  two  kinds  as  fpecifi- 
cally  diftindl,  but  has  perverfely  given  fenna  as  a trivial 
name,  to  the  variety  /§.  of  Linnaeus,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  maintains,  the  other  plant  to  be  the  real  fenna 
of  Alexandria.  35.  C.  rufc folia,  Mart.  19.  Willd.  25. 
Jac.  ic.  rar.  1.  tab.  71.  Colledl.  1.  p.  43.  “ Leaflets 
in  fix  pairs,  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth  ; a gland  above  the 
bafe  of  the  rib ; peduncles  many-flowered.”  A ftirub 
about  the  height  of  a man.  Stem  ere£l,  round.  Leaflets 
on  fhort  petioles,  upper  ones  gradually  larger.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  folitary  axillary  racemes  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Legume  ftraight,  a little  compreffed,  fmooth, 
ending  in  a blunt  roundifh  beak,  about  four  inches  long. 
Seeds  ovate,  fhining,  black,  a little  compreffed,  with 
fcarcely  any  pulp.  A native  of  the  Ifland  of  Madeira. 
36.  C.  biflora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  24. 
Willd.  26.  Bot.  mag.  810.  (not  of  Miller,  fee  n.  19.) 
C.  fruticofa  foliis  minoribus,  floribus  geminis,  &c.  Brown. 
Jam.  223.  C.  minor  frutefeens ; Plum.  fpec.  18.  ic.  7S.  fig. 
1.  Burm.  Am.  78.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaflets  in  fix  pairs,  rather 

oblong,  fmooth;  lower  ones  fmaller  ; an  awl-fhaped  gland 
between  the  loweft  ; pedicels  generally  two-flowered.” 
A fmall  fhrub.  Branches  numerous,  {lender,  quite  fmooth, 
growing  near  together.  Leaflets  obtufe,  with  a very 
fmall  bridle- fhaped  point,  the  larged  not  more  than  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  yellow,  in  loofe  axillary  racemes. 


Legumes  ftraight,  linear,  eompreffed,  blackifli,  three  or 
four  inches  long.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  37.  C. 
C/sinenfls,  Willd.  27.  (not  of  La  Marck,  fee  n.  22.)  Jacq. 
ic.  rar.  1.  tab.  73.  Colled.  1.  p.  64.  “ Leaflets  in  about 

fix  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  ; a gland  at  the  bafe 
of  the  petiole  ; legume  cylindrical,  uncinate,  tranfverfely 
ribbed.  'A  native  of  China  about  Pekin.  38.  C.  multi- 
glandulofa , Mart.  21.  Willd.  28.  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  1.  tab.  72. 
Colled.  1.  p.  42.  _ “ Leaflets  in  about  fix  pairs,  oval- 
oblong,  obtufe,  hairy,  outer  ones  larger ; an  awl-fhaped 
gland  between  each  pair ; legumes  linear.”  A fhrub 
about  the  height  of  a man.  Young  branches,  petioles, 
peduncles,  under  furface  and  edges  of  the  leaves  villous. 
Leaflets  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  blunt,  with  a fmall 
point.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes  ; calyx-leaves 
villous,  concave,  yellow,  very  blunt,  fpreading,  unequal ; 
petals  blunt,  almoft  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx  ; three 
upper  ones  very  large.  Legume  linear,  brownifh  afh-co- 
lour,  flightly  villous  and  foft  to  the  touch,  blunt,  fwoln 
with  the  feeds,  about  three  inches  long.  Seeds  fomewhat 
egg-fhaped,  blunt,  fcarcely  compreffed,  black,  fhining, 
without  pulp.  Hort.  Kew.  Found  by  Maffon  in  the 
gardens  of  Teneriffe  and  introduced  by  him  into  Eng- 
land in  1779.  39.  C.  hirfuta,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart. 

20.  Lam.  25.  Willd.  29.  (C.  americana  feetida,  foliis 
amplioribus  viliofis,  Tourn.  Inft.  619.)  “ Leaves  in  fix 

pairs,  broadly  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  woolly.”  Nearly 
allied  to  C.  occidentalis,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in 
its  woollynefs.  40.  C.  tomentofa,  Linn.  jun.  fupp.  231. 
Mart.  22.  Willd.  30.  Lam.  29  > . “ Leaflets  in  fix  to 
eight  pairs,  obliquely  rounded  at  the  bafe,  hairy  above  ; 
panicles  axillary ; legumes  villous.”  Linn.  jun.  “ Leaf- 
lets in  fix  to  eight  pairs,  oblong-egg-fhaped,  mucronate, 
tomentous  underneath  ; awl-fhaped  glands  feveral ; racemes 
axillary  ; legumes  tomentous.”  Lam.  A tree.  Branches 
woody,  round,  zigzag ; cloathed  with  a denfe,  foft,  white 
down,  which  becomes  yellow  when  dry.  Leaflets  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire,  green  above,  white  or  yel- 
low underneath,  tomentous.  Stipules  femilunar  or  lanceolate, 
tomentous,  deciduous.  Flowers  yellow.  Legumes  ftraight, 
compreffed,  very  tomentous.  A native  of  South  America. 
Mu.ti.3.  La  Marck’s  plant  was  found  in  Brazil  by  Commer- 
fon,  and  deferibed  by  him  from  a living  one  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris.  It  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  Mutis 
only  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets.  41.  C .ferpens.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  17.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  26.  Willd.  31.  Swartz  obf.  161. 
Brown  Jam.  225.  n.  ifl  Sloane  Jam.  2.  5.  “ Leaflets  ia 

feven  pairs ; flowers  pentandrous ; ftems  filiform,  proflrate, 
herbaceous.”  Root  annual.  Stems  three  or  four  inche* 
long,  generally  Ample,  ftiff,  round,  villous.  Leaflets  fome- 
what fickle-fhaped,  fefiile,  approximating,  flat,  oblique, 
terminated  by  a fhort  briftle,  fomewhat  villous  ; common 
petioles  fhort,  hirfute  ; glands  two,  red,  flat,  fefiile,  .round- 
ifh, perforated,  fituated  beneath  the  loweft  pair  of  leaflets; 
Stipules  two,  oppoilte,  oblique,  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
Flowers  yellow,  not  axillary,  but  crowded  above  the  pe- 
tioles, on  very  fhort  peduncles ; calyx -leaves  lanceolate, 
fpreading;  petals  unequal,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  concave, 
fpreading  ; filaments  fhort ; anthers  linear,  fertile;  the  three 
anterior  ones  bent  down  and  fomewhat  larger,  germ  coin- 
prefled,  oblong;  ftyle  - thickifh  ; ftigma  blunt,  pubefcent. 
Legume  flat,  compreffed,  of  a broad  linear  fhape,  margined, 
blunt,  villous,  many-feeded.  A native  of  Jamaica,  in  paf- 
tures,  creeping  among  the  grafs.  Swartz.  42.  C.  mexicana, 
Willd.  32.  Jacq.  hort.  Schasn.  2.  p.  41.  tab.  23.  “ Leaf- 

lets in  feven  pairs,  rather  obtufe,  pubefcent,  ciliated  ; a cy- 
lindrical gland  between  the  lowelt.”  A native  of  Mexico. 
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43.  C.  angtiflfolia,  Willd.  33.  Vahl.  Symb.  1.  p.  29. 
«•  Leaflets  ia  feven  pairs,  lanceolate  ; outer  ones  larger ; 
petioles  without  glands ; Hem  flirubby.”  It  differs  from  C. 
fenna  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  leaflets,  and  in  the 
.mature  legumes  not  being  curved  inward  ; from  C.  liguftrina 
in  its  larger  outer  leaflets,  and  petioles  without  glands. 
Vahl.  44.  C.  ligufrina,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18.  Mart.  24.  Lam. 
27.  Willd.  34.  (Senna  liguftri  folio,  Plum.  fpec.  iS. 
Tourn.  619.  Dill.  Elth.  350.  tab.  259.  fig.  33S.  Caffia 
Bahamenfis  Mart.  Cent.  tab.  21.)  “ Leaflets  in  feven  pairs, 
lanceolate;  outer  ones  fmaller ; a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the 
petioles.”  A Ihrub  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  little  finger,  {lightly  angular  ; branches  numerous,  deeply 
ftriated  axills,  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  edges,  and  back  of 
the  leaves  finely  pubefcent.  Flowers  yellow,  in  axillary 
racemes  near  the  top  of  the  ftem,  peduncled.  Legumes  two 
inches  long  or  more,  one  inch  broad,  oblong,  compreffed, 
a little  curved  upwards.  A native  of  Martinico,  the  Baha- 
ma ifles  and  Virginia.  45.  C.  forida , Willd.  35.  Vahl. 
Symb.  3.  p.  57.  “ Leaflets  in  feven  pairs,  oval-oblong, 

fmooth,  emargmate,  without  glands;  flowers  in  racemes; 
brattes  fpatula-fhaped,  mucronate.  A native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  46.  C.  Jlipulacea,  Willd.  3 6.  Mart.  47.  Hort. 
Kew.  2.  p.  52.  Feuill.  peruv.  3.  p.  56.  tab.  42.  “ Leaves 

in  about  eight  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate  ; a gland  between  the 
lowefl  pair  ; ftipules  ovate,  very  large.”  A native  of  Chili 
introduced  by  Thouin  in  1786.  47.  C.  alata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

19.  Mart.  25.  Lam.  30.  Willd.  37.  Swartz  obferv.  162. 
(Herpetica,  Rumph.  amb.  7.  p.  35.  tab.  58.  C.  herpetica, 
jacq.  obf.  2.  p. 24.  tab. 45.  fig. 2.  Plum.  fpec.  i8.Sloane  Jam. 
hift.  2.  p.  39.  tab.  175.  fig.  2.  C.  bratteata,  Linn,  jun. 
Sup.?)  “ Leaflets  in  eight  pairs,  oval-oblong  ; inner  ones 
fmaller;  petioles  without  glands;  ftipules  fpreading.”  Linn. 
•“  Leaflets  in  eight  pairs,  oval-oblong,  obtufe,  mucronate  ; 
petioles  without  glands  ; legumes  with  two  wings.”  Lam. 
Stems  feveral,  fomewhat  woody,  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  a little 
twifted,  and  branched  towards  the  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half  long  ; leaflets  near  two 
inches  and  a half  long,  one  inch  broad,  near  together,  quite 
fmooth.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes  ; brattes 
roundifh-ovatc,  concave,  entire,  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
loofely  imbricate,  refembling  feales  ; calyx-leaves  oblong, 
concave,  coloured,  tender  ; petals  unequal,  roundifh,  with 
claws,  concave,  entire  ; the  fifth  a little  larger,  waved  with 
a fringed  border.  Legumes  five  or  fix  inches  long,  quadran- 
gular; oppofite  angles  winged;  maygin  crenate.  Seeds  fe- 
parated  by  alternate,  membranous  partitions,  rhomboidal, 
compreffed.  Mill,  and  Lam.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  or  buds 
is  faid  to  cure  the  ringworm.  A native  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  48.  C.  marilandica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20.  Mart. 
26.  Lam.  31.  Willd.  38.  Dill.  Elth.  35 1.  tab.  260.  fig.  339. 
Mart.  Cent.  tab.  23.  “ Leaflets  in  eight  pairs,  ovate-ob- 

long, equal;  a gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles.”  Root 
perennial.  Stems  feveral,  three  or  four  feet  high,  often 
limple,  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  either  entirely  fmooth,  or 
furniflied  with  a few  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  rather  long, 
green  above,  and  pale  underneath.  Flowers  bright  yellow, 
in  Ihort  axillary  racemes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem.  le- 
gumes three  or  four  inches  long,  a little  curved,  mucronate, 
bordered  with  confpicuous  joints,  and  a few  fcattered  reddilh 
hairs.  A native  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  49.  C furaten- 
Jis,  Lam.  32.  Barm.  FI.  Ind.97.  “ Leaflets  in  eight  pairs, 

"ovate- oblong,  obtufe,  emargmate;  lower  ones  fmaller;  a 
pedicelled  gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  loweft  pair.”  Stem  her- 
baceous. Stipules  two,  linear-lanceolate,  at  the  bafe  of  each 
petiole.  Flowers  large,  orange  ; pedunclesaxillary;  brattes 
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heart-fnaped,  acute.  A native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Surat.  50.  C.  fa/ligiata,  Willd.  39.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  £7. 
“ Leaves  in  nine  pairs,  oblong,  fmooth  ; a pedicelled  gland 
between  every  pair  of  leaflets ; flowers  in  racemes.”  Root 
perennial.  A native  of 'the  Eaft  Indies.  51.  Q..  frond  of  a, 
Mart.  48.  Willd.  40.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  p.  35.  (C.  crifta, 

Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  1.  tab.  74.  Collett.  1.  p.  82.)  Leaflets  in 
nine  pairs,  oval-oblong,  fmooth,  rather  obtufe,  a cylindrical 
gland  between  the  loweft  ; petiole  without  any  gland  at  the 
bafe.”  Root  perennial.  52.  C.  tenuifima,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  21. 
Mart.  27.  Lam.  33.  Willd.  41.  Roy.  Lugd.  478.  “Leaf- 
lets in  nine  pairs,  oblong  ; an  awl-fhaped  gland  between  the 
loweft.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of  the  Havanna.  La 
Marck  obfervesthat  he  has  feen  in  the  Herbarium  of  Jufiieu 
a plant  under  this  name,  refembling  C.  chamsecrifta,  but  with 
only  nine  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  peduncles  are  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves;  the  calyx-leaves  very 
acute,  and  as  long  as  the  petals.  53.  C.famea,  Lam.  34. 
“ Leaflets  in  eight  or  nine  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe, 
fmooth;  petioles  without  glands  ; corymbs  peduncled,  axil- 
lary, and  terminal.  A tree.  Leaflets  ahnoft  emarginate, 
coriaceous,  on  fhort  petioles.  Legumes  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  flat,  bordered.  According  to  Commerfon,  it  is  culti- 
vated in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
54.  C.  virgata,  Mart.  51.  Willd.  42.  Swartz  Prod.  66.  FI. 
Ind.  Occid.  2.  p.  728.  “ Leaflets  in  ten  pairs,  ovate-lanceo- 

late, villous;  a petiolar  pedicelled  gland;  peduncles  one- 
flowered,  longer  than  the  leaflets.”  A native  of  Jamaica 
and  Hifpaniola.  Nearly  allied  to  C.  chamaecrifta,  but  dif- 
fers in  having  a fhrubby  branched  ftem  ; rigid,  fomewhat 
zigzag,  erett  branches  : and  narrower,  more  acute  leaflets. 
34.  C.fophera,  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  22.  Mart.  28.  Lam.  33.  Willd. 
43.  Lour.  Cochinc.  264.  (Senna,  Burm.  Zeyl.  213.  tab.  98. 
Galegte  affinis,  Bauh.Pm.  352.  Gallinaria  acutifolia,  Rumph. 
Amb. 5.  p.283;  tab. 97.  fig.  1.  Ponnam-Tagera,  Rheed. 
Mai.  2.  p.  10 1.  tab.  52.  “ Leaflets  in  ten  pairs,  lanceolate ; 

an  oblong  gland  at  the  bafe.”  A fhrub,  from  three  to  five 
feet  high  ; branches  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  half  long  ; leaflets  (lightly  villous  at  their  edges.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  veined,  in  fhort  axillary  racemes  or  corymbs. 
Legumes  three  inches  and  a half  long,  two  lines  broad,  com- 
preffed, linear,  mucronate,  nearly  fmooth,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling thofe  of  C.  occidentalis.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
China,  and  the  ifland  of  Tongatabu  in  the  South  Seas.  56. 
C.  angufifliqua,  Lam.  36.  Plum.  Spec.  18.  Burm.  Amer. 
tab.  78.  fig.  2.  “ Leaflets  in  ten  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
awned  ; a pedicelled  gland  between  the  loweft  ; legumes 
narrow,  compreffed.”  A fhrub.  Leaflets  fmooth  above, 
a little  villous  underneath.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  in  com- 
pound, terminal,  and  axillary  racemes.  Legumes  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  blackilh,  ftraight.  A native  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  57.  C.  auriculata,  Linn.  Sp.  P).  2 3. 
Mart.  30.  Lam.  37.  Willd.  45.  (Senna  fpuria,  Pluk.  Aim. 
341.  tab.  314. 'fig.  4.)  “ Leaflets  in  twelve  pairs,  obtufe, 

mucronate ; glands  feveral,  awl-fhaped  ; ftipules  kidney- 
fhaped,  bearded.  A fhrub.  Branches  ligneous,  a littie 
pubefcent  towards  their  fummit.  Leaf  els  oval-oblong,  fome- 
what villous  underneath ; ftipules  large,  embracing  the 
ftem,  very  obtufe,  with  one  particular  briftle  on  each  fide. 
Flowers  orange,  very  large,  growing  from  three  to  five  toge- 
ther, in  fhort  terminal  bunches.  Legumes  compreffed,  (lender, 
a!  mo  ft  fmooth,  narrowed  at  the  bate,  obtufe,  terminated  bv 
a thread  fhaped  point.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  58. 
C.  I rev  folia,  Lam.  48.  Willd.  46.  “ Stem  much  branched, 
nearly  fmooth  ; leaflets  in  twelve  pairs,  inverfely  egg-fhaped  ; 
peduncles  lateral,  one-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.” 
Stem  woody,  from  three  to  five  inches  long  ; branches  very 
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fender.  Leaves  five  or  fix  lines  long ; leaflets  very  fmall, 
growing  near  together.  Legumes  an  inch  long,  comprefied, 
almoft  finooth.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  59- 
C.javantca,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  24.  Mart.  3 r-  Lam.  3S.  Willd. 
48.  Vahl.  Symb.  3.  p.  58.  (C.  fiftulajavanica,  Comm.  Hort. 
1.  p.  217.  tab.  hi.  C.  fiftula  fylveitris,  Rumph.  Amb.  2. 
p.  88.  tab.  22.)  “ Leaflets  in  twelve  pairs,  oblong,  obtufe, 

finooth  ; gland  none.”  Linn.  “ Leaflets  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pairs,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  fmooth  ; legumes  nearly 
cylindrical,  very  fmooth.”  Lam.  A lofty  tree.  Flowers 
r:d  or  yellcwifh,  in  (It 01 1 racemes.  Legumes  longer  and  more 
{lender  than  thofe  of  C.  filtula,  divided  into  numerous  cells 
by  tranfvei  fe  partitions,  without  any  fucculent  pulp.  A na- 
tive of  Java  and  the  Molucca  ifiands.  60.  C.  braflliana , 
Lam.  39.  (C.grandis,  Linn.  jun.  and  Willd.  excluding 
the  fynonym.  C.  mollis,  Vahl.?  C.  filtula  flore  incarnato, 
'Breyn.  Cent.  I.  p.  58.  tab.  21.  C.  fiftula  brafiliana,  Bauh. 
Pin.  403.  Tourn.  O19.  Rai.  Hilt.  1747.)  “ Leaflets  from 

fifteen  to  twenty  pairs ; leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  pubefeent  ; 
legumes  very  large,  thick,  coir.prtffi.-d,  lword-fhaptd.”  Lam. 
A large  tree.  Branches  extending  widely' on  every  fide; 
little  branches  covered  with  a fine  down.  Leaves  large; 
leaflets  near  together  ; common  petiole  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  without  any  gland.  Flowers  flelh-coloured,  in  Ample 
axillary  racemes,  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Legumes  a foot 
and  half  or  two  feet  long,  at  leall  three  inches  broad  ; with 
one  future  double,  the  other  Angle,  in  fome  degree  re.Cem- 
bling  a fabre  ; many-celled,  containing  a brown  or  blackifh 
pulp,  iimilar  to  that  of  C.  filtula,  but  bitter  and  difagreeable. 
A native  of  Brafil  and  Surinam.  6 1.  C.  nigricans,  Willd.  50. 
Vahl.  Symb.  t.  p.  30.  (C.  procumbens,  Forfk.  Arab, 

p.  1 11.)  “ Leaflets  in  twelve  pairs,  linear-oblong,  very  ob- 

tufe, mucronate ; aftffile  gland  at  the  bafe.”  Perennial.  A 
native  of  Arabia  Felix.  62.  C . polyphylh,  Willd.  51.  Jacq. 
Ic.  Rar.  3.  tab.  460.  Colled!.  4.  p.  104.  “ Leaflets  in  many 
pairs,  elliptical,  obtufe,  ciliated  ; an  oblong,  feffiie  gland  be- 
tween the  loweit  ; peduncles  often  two-flowered.”  A native 
of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico.  Perennial.  63.  C.  Chammerifla , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25.  Mart.  33.  Lam  40.  Willd.  52.  Bot.Mag. 
107.  (C.  fuffruticofa  erefta,  &c.  Brown  Jam.  225.  Chamre- 
crilta  pavonis  major,  Comrnel.  Hort.  1.  p.  5.F  tab.  31  ■) 
“ Leaflets  in  many  pairs  ; a petiolar  pedicelled  gland  ; fti- 
pules  fword-fhaped.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and  half 
high,  cylindrical,  pubefeent,  branched  from  the  bottom. 
Flowers  yellowiflr ; the  two  upper  petals  with  a purple  fpot ; 
peduncles  axillary,  fohtary,  or  fometimes  two  together,  one- 
flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  A native  of  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  Virginia.  64.  C. glandulofa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
2 6.  Mart.  34.  Lam.  41.  Willd.  53.  (Chamascrifta  pavonis 
americana,  Breyn.  Cent.  66.  tab.  24.  ?)  “ Leaflets  in  many 

pairs,  with  many  glands  ; ftipules  awl-fhaped.”  Stems  a 
foot  high,  {lender,  fomewhat  fhrubby.  Leaflets  lanceolate. 
Flowers  hexandrous  ; two  of  the  anthers  very  long  ; pedun- 
cles axilla- y,  in  pairs,  one-flowered.  Alerter  than  the  leaf. 
65.  C.  mimofloides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  42.  Mart.  35.  Lam.  42. 
Willd.  54.  “Leaflets  in  many  pairs,  linear:  an  obfolete 
gland  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  ; ftipules  briftle-fhaped.” 
Stem  two  feet  high,  ereCt,  Ample,  cylindrical ; peduncles 
axillary,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  in  pairs,  one-flowered,  fur- 
jpiflied  a little  below  the  flower  with  two  fmall,  lanceolate, 
acute  braCtes.  Legumes  linear.  A native  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  66.  C.  microphylla,  Willd.  55.  “ Leaflets  in  many 
pairs,  linear,  mucronate  ; a gland  between  the  loweft ; fli- 
pules  lanceolate,  mucronate  ; peduncles  folitary,  one-flower- 
ed ; (tern  with  rod-like  branches.  Stem  pubefeent.  Legume 
comprelfed,  linear,  clothed  with  a fine  down.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  but  thought  by  Vahl  to  he  diftinCi.  A 
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native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Crux.  67.  C.flexuofa,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  28.  Mart.  36.  Lara.  43.  Willd. 36.  (Chain aecrifta,  Breyn, 
Cent.  64,  tah.  23.)  “ Leaflets  in  many  pairs  ; ftipules  half 

heart-fhaped.  f?oi?r annual.  Stem  (lender,  a little  angular* 
zigzag.  Leaves  long,  narrow  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
three-nerved,  pale  green,  crowded ; ftipules  large,  acute, 
nerved.  Peduncles  folitary,  axillary,  one-flowered.  A native 
cf  Brafil.  68.  C.  avguflijflma,  Lam.  44.  “ Leaflets  in  many 
pairs,  very  fmall,  awned  ; ftipules  hnceolate-bnflle-fhaped  ; 
peduncles  in  pairs,  or  two-cleft  ; Item  hairy.”  iCoctf  annual.. 
Stem  (lender,  cylindrical,  villous,  a little  branched,  not  zig- 
zag. Leaves  long,  very  narrow,  villous  ; leaflets  linear, 
crowded.  Peduncles  lateral,  a little  above  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Legumes  linear,  corrprtffid.  Obfcrved  in  the  ifland 
of  Java  by  Commerfon.  69.  C.  capenfls,  Willd.  57.  Thunb. 
Prod.  79.  “Leaflets  in  many  pairs,  linear;  llera  ere&* 
zigzag,  villous.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
70.  C.  niddilans,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  29.  Mart.  37.  Lam.  45. 
Willd.  58.  Hort.  Clif.  497.  tab.  36.  (Senna  fpu  ria  virginica, 
Pink.  Aim.  341 . tab.  314.  fig.  5.  Airaena  madta,  Rumph, 
Amb.  6.  p.  147.  tab.  1 61.  fig.  1.)  “ Leaflets  in  many  pairs; 
flowers  pentandrous ; (tern  rather  ereCt.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  (lender,  (lightly  villous, 
a little  branched.  Leaflets  in  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs,  oblong, 
obtufe,  with  a briitle-fhaped  point,  crowded  ; with  a brown* 
pedicelled  gland  a little  below  the  loweft  pair.  Flowers  pale 
yellow,  fmall,  axillary,  folitary,  on  very  (hort  peduncles ; the 
lower  petal  larger  and  more  open  than  the  others.  A native 
of  Virginia.  71.  C. procumbens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  30.  ^Mart- 
38.  Lam.  46.  Willd.  59.  (C.  americana  procumbens,  Comm. 
Petrop.  tab.  u.)  “ Leaflets  in  many  pairs,  without  glands ; 
Item  procumbent,”  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous.  Flowers 
imall.  Legumes  narrow,  comprefied.  A native  of  Virginia. 
72.  C.  pumila,  Lags.  47.  (Mimofa  pumila,  Pluk.  272.  tab. 
120.  fig.  1.)  “ Stem  hairy,  much  branched;  leaflets  in 

many  pairs,  ciliated  at  the  bafe  ; a petiolar  pedicelled  gland  ; 
flowers  very  fmall.”  Stem  divided  from  its  bafe  into  many 
(lender  branches,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fpreading  on  the 
ground.  Leaflets  oblong,  acute,  villous  underneath,  crowded. 
Flowers  axillary,  generally  in  pairs,  on  very  fhort  peduncles. 
Legumes  near  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  villous.  A native  o£ 
China  and  the  Fait  Indies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Some  fpecies  of  Cafiia  are  cultffi 
vated  for  the:r  beauty,  and  others  for  their  rarity.  They  ara 
all  propagated  by  feeds,  but  as  they  are  natives  of  warm  cli» 
mates,  tl  ey  mult  be  raifed  in  hot-beds.  Such  as  grow, 
naturally  between  the  Tropics,  require  the  protection  of  a 
ftove  ; and  few  will  endure  the  rigour  of  our  winters  in  the 
open  air.  The  feeds  &f  Caffia  fiftula  may  be  procured 
from  the  drug-gifts,  who  import  the  pods  for  officinal  pur- 
pofes. 

Cassia  cinnamomea,  Herm^Lugd.  See  Laurus  cinna— 

momum. 

Cassia  tnalalarica,  Herm.  Lugd. — Liguea , Black.— 
cinnamomea,  Pluk.  Aim.  8S,  89.  See  La-urus  caffia. 

Cassia  lignea jamaicenfls  G cinnamomea  barbadenjium,  Pluk. 
Aim.  See  Canella  alia. 

Cassia,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Sumatra,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  live  in  villages,  independent  of  one  another, 
and  are  always  at  war.  See  Sumatra. 

Cassia  flake,  in  the  Glafls  Trade,  is  that  iron  with  a piece 
of  wood  placed  on  it,  on  which  they. lay  the  glafs  after  they 
have  taken  it  off  the  pipes,  and  on  which  they  turn  the  glafs* 
to  fatten  the  pontee  to  it. 

CASSIAN,  John,  in  Biography , an  ecclefiaftical  writer 
of  the  clafs  of  monks,  was  molt  probably  born  in  Scythia, 
though  others  fay  that  he  was  a native  of  France,  and  others 
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of  Africa.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  monaflery  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a monk  named 
Germanus  ; and  from  whence  they  went  together  into  Palef- 
tine  and  Egypt,  and  paffed  ftven  years  with  the  folitaries  of 
tl  e Thebais.  The  theological  difputes  that  pr&vailed  even 
in  thefe  deferts,  occafioned  their  withdrawing  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  Cafiian  was  ordained  deacon  by  St.  Chryfoltom. 
Upon  the  expulfion  of  this  prelate  from  his  fee,  he  was  de- 
puted, together  with  Germanus,  in  403,  to  lay  the  com- 
plaints of  the  church  before  pope  Innocent  I.,  by  whom  he 
was  ordained  prieft.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  he 
removed  to  Provence,  and  in  410  fixed  at  Marfeilles.  Here 
he  founded  two  monafteries,  one  for  each  fex,  and  inculcat- 
ed in  Gaul,  both  by  his  difeourfeand  writings,  the  opinions 
of  theSemipelagians  on  thedoftrine  of  grace,  togetherwiththe 
rules  of  difeipline  which  were  obferved  among  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  monks ; and  here  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died,  be- 
tween the  years  430  and  433.  His  works,  fome  of  which 
detailed  the  mode  of  living  among  the  Egyptian  monks,  and 
the  difeourfes  of  their  mofl  famous  abbots,  were  pnblilhed  in 
folio  at  Frankfort,  in  1722,  with  a large  commentary  by 
Alardus  Gazseus.  Caffian  has  been  regarded  as  a faint  by 
feveral  popes  ; and  though  he  was  never  canonized  by  the 
chutch,  his  memory  has  been  fo  much  revered  in  Provence, 
that  a day  was  obferved  as  his  feilivaT ; and  his  works  were 
held  in  very  high  ellimation  by  the  devotees  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Du  Pin.  Eccl.  Hill.  5th  century,  vo!.  ii.  Mo- 
fheim,  E.  H.  vol.  ii. 

CASSIANI,  a fe&  in  Civil  Law,  who  adhered  to  the 
fyftem  and  interpretations  of  Caliius,  a celebrated  lawyer,  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  of  Pegafus,  a timid  Have  of  Domitian, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  galley  which  his  father  com- 
manded, whofe  adherents  were  denominated  Pegafiani. 
Thefe  parties  were  alfo  denominated  S ibinians  and  Proculi- 
ans.  See  Capito.  The  popular  caufe  was  in  the  hands 
of  Pegafus,  while  the  favourite  of  the  Caffars  was  repre- 
fented  by  Caffius,  who  gloried  in  his  - efeent  from  the  patriot 
gffaffm.  Tacit.  Anna!,  xvii.  7.  Sneton.  in  Nerone,  c.  37. 

CASSIANISM,  from  Cajjlan,  a teacher  in  Gaul  to  thofe 
who  were  called  Semipelagirms  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  Semipelagianifm.  See  Cas- 
sian. 

CASSICAN,  in  Ornithology,  cafTican  de  la  nouvelle  Gui- 
jiee,  Buffon  : the  pied  roller  of  Latham,  Coracias  varia, 
■which  fee. 

CASSICUS.  Briffon  calls  the  oriolus  Perilous  by  this 
name,  caffichs  luteus.  See  Oriolus  Perficus. 

CASSIDA,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Hall.  Ray.  Petiv.  See 
Scutellaria. 

CASSIDA,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
fers, which,  according  to  LiuntEus,  have  moniliform  anten- 
na that  become  rather  thicker  towards  the  end  : thorax  and 
wing-cafes  with  a broad  margin,  the  former  flat,  and  form- 
ing a kind  of  fhield , beneath  which  the  head  is  concealed. 
To  this  Mr.  Marlham  adds,  that  the  body  is  oval,  convex, 
and  flat  beneath.  Marik.  Ent.  Brit.  The  Fabrician  cha- 
racter as  ufual  is  taken  principally  from  the  parts  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mouth  : he  obferves  that  the  anterior  feelers  are 
clavated,  and  thofe  behind  filiform  ; lip  elongated  and  en- 
tire, and  the  antennse  moniliform. 

The  above  are  the  effential  characters  of  this  genus,  to 
which  a few  general  particulars  may  be  added.  The  rotun- 
date  figure  of  the  body,  gibbous  back,  and  flattened  fur- 
free  beneath  are  a ftrong  criterion  of  this  genus.  Thefurface 
above  is  commonly  fmoot’n,  and  in  fome  fpecies  gloffy  ; 
eyes  oval,  and  placed  near  each  other ; antennae  inferted  be- 
tween the  eyes;  fciitel  triangular  and  fmall;  wing-cafes 
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fame  length  as  the  abdomen  ; legs  (hort,  thighs  compreffed, 
Ihanks  rounded,  and  the  tarli  conlilling  of  four  joints. 
Many  of  the  fpecies  are  very  beautiful  when  alive,  fome  of 
which  retain  their  brilliancy  of  colours  in  the  height  of  per- 
fection after  death  ; in  others,  however,  and  thofe  efpeci- 
ally  of  a fmall  fize,  thefe  are  altogether  evanelcent,  their 
rich  metallic  or  golden  hues  fading  as  the  infeCt  dies,  and 
totally  difappearing  in  the  dried  fpecimens.  Caffidas  im- 
merfed  in  fpirit  of  wine  alive,  are  obferved  to  retain  the 
fplendour  of  thofe  golden  hues  for  years  in  as  high  perfec- 
tion as  they  appear  in  the  living  infeCt : but  if  taken  out 
and  allowed  to  dry,  thefe  change  colour  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  infeCt  would  in  dying  without  being  lkeped  in  fpi- 
rits.  For  immediate  obfervation,  the  true  colours  of  the 
living  infeCt  may  however  be  revived  in  the  dried  fpecimens 
at  any  time  by  leaving  them  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes  in  w-arm  water;  the  colours  re-appearing  while 
the  infeCt  is  kept  moift,  and  fading  again  as  the  infeCt  dries. 

The  larvae  of  the  caffidae  are  commonly  found  concealed 
on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed,  and  often  hide  themfelves  under  a cover  of  their 
own  excrements,  which  they  fupport  in  the  air  above  their 
bodies  by  means  of  their  lateral  fpines,  and  the  briitles  at 
the  extremity  of  their  tail  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  fun 
and  rain.  The  larvae  call  their  fleins  feveral  times  before 
they  pafs  into  the  pupa  ftate.  The  perfect  female  infeCt 
depofits  the  eggs  in  regular  order  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  covers  them  with  excrements  to  conceal  them.  The 
common  Englilh  name  of  the  infeCts  of  this  tribe  is  the  tor- 
toife  beetle.  We  have  only  an  inconfiderable  number  of  the 
fpecies  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  thofe  only  of  a fmall 
fize;  many  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  thofe  dittinguilhed  for 
their  vivid  hues  and  colours  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  following  fpecies  are  deferibed  by  authors. 

Viridis.  Green  fprinkled  with  confluent  dots.  Marfli. 
Ent.  Brit.  Caffida  viridis.  Linn.  La  cafiide  verte  of 
Geoffroy.  Frequent  on  thiflles  in  Europe.  Length  one 
third  of  an  inch. 

Cruentata.  Green,  with  a fanguirieous  dot  near  the 
bafe  of  the  wing-cafes.  Inhabits  Europe.  Donov.  Brit. 
Inf.  Caflida  fanguinolenta  of  Paykull. 

Similis.  Green  ; wing-cafes  flriate  with  dots.  Found 
on  anthemide  cotula.  Marfli. 

Obf.  Perhaps  caflida  prafina  of  Herbft.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. 

Spergulte.  Pale  green;  fliield  fmooth;  wing-cafes  flri- 
ate with  imprtffed  dots.  Difcovered  by  Mr.  Kirby.  Marfli. 
Ent.  Brit. 

Murraea.  Black;  fhield  red  ; wing-cafes  fanguineous, 
fprinkled  with  black  dots  ; named  by  Fabricius  after  Mur- 
ray. Size  of  caffida  viridis,  and  inhabits  Europe. 

Liriop  mora.  Black,  above  green  ; thorax  emarginate ; 
future  and  two  dots  on  the  fhells  black. 

Equestris.  Green  ; a filvery  flreak  at  the  top  of  the 
wing-cafes;  abdomen  black,  with  a pale  border.  * Olivier. 
A native  of  Germany  : found  on  the.  w'ater  mint. 

Nebulosa.  Pale  clouded  and  dotted  with  brown.  Linn. 
Found  on  thiflles  in  Europe. 

Maculata.  Greenifh,  with  numerous  black  fpots  oa 
the  dorfal  future  of  the  wing-cafes.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Nobilis.  Greenifh- grey,  with  a Aiming  blue  line  on 
the  wing-cafes.  Found  principally  on  thiflles,  and  inhabits 
Europe.  Donov.  Inf.  See. 

Splendidula.  Grey,  with  a coppery  gold  line,  and 
flreak  in  the  middle  of  the  wing-cafes  near  the  apex.  A 
new  Britifh  fpecies  allied  to  caffida  nobilis.  Marfli  Ent 
Brit, 
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Atrata.  Deep  black ; anterior  part  of  the  ffiield  fan- 
guincous.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabr. 

Affinis.  Wing-cafes  grey,  dotted  with  black  ; thorax 
yellowifh,  and  without  fpots.  Inhabits  Europe.  Olivier. 

Austriaca.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  duiky,  dotted  with 
black  ; margin  rufous  and  immaculate.  A native  of  Auf- 
tria . 

Cribraria.  Reddifh  ; thorax  with  four  black  dots  ; thofe 
on  the  wing-cafes  numerous ; (hield  emarginate.  Inhabits 
America.  Olivier. 

Deusta.  Reddifh;  numerous  blue  black  dots  on  the 
wing-cafes,  and  two  on  the  thorax  ; fhield  entire.  A native 
of  New  Holland.  Olivier. 

Octo-punctata.  Reddifh  ; thorax  with  two  blue  black 
dots  ; wing-cafes  with  four  on  each.  Inhabits  Siam.  Fabr. 

Interrupta.  Yellowifh;  thorax  immaculate;  wing- 
cafes  with  a broad  black  interrupted  line.  Inhabits  New 
Holland.  Fabr. 

St.  Crucis.  Teftaceous ; wing-cafes  golden  with  three 
tubercles  at  the  bafe  ; margin  pale,  with  two  black  bands 
beneath. 

Sex-punctata.  Yellowifh;  difk  of  the  wing-cafes  fer- 
ruginous, with  fix  black  dots.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Fabr. 

Annulus.  Yellowifh;  difk  of  the  wing  cafes  black, 
with  two  yellowifh  rings,  and  pofterior  band.  Inhabits 
Cayenne.  Fabr. 

Judaica.  Ferruginous;  difk  of  the  wing-cafes  marked 
with  impreffed  dots,  and  fpots  of  black.  Found  in  South 
America.  Fabr. 

Hebraea.  Pale,  with  numerous  fmall  black  lines.  In- 
habits Cayenne. 

Cincta.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  dufky,  with  yellowifh 
margin ; wing-cafes  with  a white  hyaline  fpot  before  the 
edge.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Marginella.  Green  ; margin  of  the  thorax  and  wing- 
cafes  yellow.  A native  of  Brazil. 

Limbata.  Head,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes  dufky,  with 
reddifh  margins.  Found  in  Germany.  Olivier. 

Ferruginea.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  ferrugi- 
nous and  immaculate.  Fabr.  Caffida  fubferruginea  of 
Schranck.  Smaller  than  caffida  viridis,  and  inhabits  Ger- 
many. Rarely  found  in  England. 

Vibex.  Greenifh  ; dorfal  future  fanguineous.  A na- 
tive of  Germany.  Olivier. 

Affinis.  Wing-cafes  greyifh,  with  black  dots ; tho- 
rax yellowifh,  and  without  fpots.  An  European  fpecies  dc- 
l'cribed  by  Fabricius. 

Truncata.  Rufous;  wing-cafes  flightly  reticulated, 
and  fpotted  with  black  ; back  gibbous.  Fabr.  This  is  of 
a large  fize  ; native  place  unknown. 

GibbosA.  Black,  with  two  villous  golden  fpots  ; wing- 
cafes  reticulated  with  greenifh  ; an  obtufe  fpine  on  the  fu- 
ture. A large  fpecies,  defcribed  by  Fabricius  as  a Brafilian 
infedl. 

Bidens.  Black  ; anterior  part  of  the  wing-cafes  pro- 
jecting, and  an  ereCt  fpine  at  the  future.  Inhabits  the 
lame  country  as  the  preceding,  and  is  of  a large  fize. 

Spinifex.  Ferruginous;  wing-cafes  with  a projecting 
Ipine  at  the  anterior  angle  ; thorax  with  a tranfverfe  fpine  on 
each  fide.  Inhabits  India.  Voet. 

Bicornis.  Cyaneous ; a truncated  fpine  at  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  wing-cafes.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Pe  rforata.  Teftaceous;  wing-cafes  fpinous  at  the 
anterior  angle,  and  perforated  at  the  bafe.  Pallas. 

Jamaicensis.  Pale  yellow,  braffy  ; wing-cafes  imma- 
culate with  hollow  dots.  This  kind  inhabits  Jamaica.  Oli- 
vier. 
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Margaritacea.  Greenifh;  wing-cafes  polifhed  filvery- 
green;  head  and  bread  black.  Inhabits  Saxony.  Sclial- 
ler. 

Fastuosa.  Black;  wing-cafes  braffy  red,  with  black 
fpots.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  preceding.  Schal- 
ler. 

Fusca.  Tawny,  with  two  raifed  lines  on  the  wing- 
cafes.  Laichart. 

Cruciata.  Pale;  difk  black,  with  four  yellowifli  fpots, 
Fabr.  Spec.  Inf.  Found  on  plants  in  Europe. 

Crux.  Yellow;  thorax  with  a ferruginous  dorfal  line  ; 
difk  of  the  wing-cafes  ferruginous,  with  four  yellow  fpots. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  ftrongly  allied  to  C.  cru- 
ciata. 

Undecim-punctata.  Yellowifh,  fingle  dot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thorax,  and  eleven  on  the  wing  cafes  black.  A 
native  of  Cayenne.  Fabr. 

Bifasciata.  Pale;  body  with  two  fufcous  bands.  In- 
habits South  America.  Gmelin. 

Flava.  Yellow,  and  without  fpots  ; body  teftaceous, 
with  a black  fpot  on  the  fcutel.  Fabr.  Found  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe. 

Purpurea.  Yellow;  body  above  purple.  This  is  a 
fmall  fpecies,  and  inhabits  America. 

Leucop-hvea.  Teftaceous;  margin  dotted  with  yellow. 
Found  in  America.  Linn. 

Tuberculata.  Teftaceous;  margins  yellow;  three 
tubercles  on  the  wing-cafes.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leon. 

Bituberculata.  Brown,  with  white  margin  ; wing- 
cafes  fpotted  with  black  ; and  a fingle  tubercle  at  the  bafe. 
A native  of  Cayenne.  This  is  greatly  allied  to  tuberculata , 
but  is  only  half  the  fize. 

Suturalis.  Brown;  wing-cafes  yellow,  with  brown 
future.  An  African  fpecies.  Fabr. 

Biguttata.  Thorax  yellow ; wing- cafes  reddifh  ; mar- 
gin black,  with  two  yellow  fpots. 

Miliaris.  Yellow;  thorax  immaculate;  wing-cafes 
dotted  with  black,  and  two  marginal  bands.  Inhabits  the 
ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

Punctata.  Black;  fhield  brown;  wing-cafes  yellow, 
with  black  fpots. 

Reticularis.  Yellow ; wing-cafes  variegated  with 
azure,  and  a fingle  lateral  band.  Fabr.  A fpecies  of  large 
fize  found  in  South  America. 

Variegata.  Rufous ; wing-cafes  variegated  with  azure, 
and  a fingle  lateral  band.  Inhabits  America. 

Trifasciata.  Rufous;  wing-cafes  with  three  lateral 
bands.  Fabr.  This  kind  inhabits  India. 

An nu lata.  Azure;  two  fpots  on  the  thorax,  and  fix 
rings  on  the  wing-cafes,  rufous.  Fabr.  Is  of  a large  fize  ; 
inhabits  South  America  and  India.  A variety  of  this  in- 
feft  is  defcribed  by  Herbft  under  the  name  of  caffida  or- 
nata. 

Grossa.  Sanguineous;  difk  of  the  wing-cafes  fprinkled 
with  black  dots,  and  ramofe  black  lines  on  the  margin.  In- 
habits South  America. 

Clathrata.  Ferruginous;  margin  of  the  wing-cafes, 
longitudinal  line,  and  one  half  tranfverfely  black'.  Defcribed 
by  De  Geer.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  India.  The  thorax 
is  immaculate  ; wing-cafes  very  broad.  The  female  is  dif* 
tinguiflied  by  having  three  diftindt  lines  acrofs. 

Septem-guttata.  Black,  with  feven  white  fpots  oil 
the  wing-cafes.  Gmel.  This  is  rather  an  ambiguous  fpe- 
cies. 

Fxclamationis.  Yellow,  with  three  black  lines,  the 
middle  one  interrupted,  and  refembling  the  note  of  exclama* 
tion,  (!).  This  inhabits  South  America.  Fabr. 

Lineata. 
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Lineata,  Greyifh,  with  four  wbitifh  lines  on  the  wing- 
cafes.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jamaicensis.  Pale  brafTy  yellow ; wing-cafes  immacu- 
late, witli  hollow  or  excavated  punftures.  Fabr.  Defcribtd 
by  Sloane  in  his  Natural  Fliltory  of  Jamaica. 

Dorsata.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  dufky,  the  laft  with 
a fpine  at  the  future,  and  whitilh  at  the  margin  ; bale  dufley. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Siam. 

Qu  ADripustulata.  Thorax  dufley;  wing-cafes  fan- 
guineous  ; margin  blue,  with  two  red  fpots.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica. 

Cyanka.  BrafTy  blue;  wing-cafes  immaculate,  with  ex- 
cavated dots.  A Linnaean  fpecies  deferibed  by  Petiver  and 
Degeer.  Inhabits  America. 

Marginata.  Wing-cafes  teftaceous ; body  and  wing- 
cafes  edged  with  black  ; thorax  brafTy.  A native  of  South 
America. 

Ina:qualis.  BrafTy  ferruginous ; wing-cafes  with  a fub- 
ovate  yellow  fpot  in  the  difk.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as 
the  preceding. 

Supposita.  Wing-cafes  black,  annulated  anteriorly, 
with  a fulvous  dot  in  the  middle.  A fmall  American  fpe- 
cies. Lederm. 

Lateralis.  BrafTy  fufeous,  with  £ yellow  lateral  fpot 
on  the  wing-cafes.  De  Geer,  Subzer,  &c.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

Discoides.  BrafTy  green,  with  two  approximate  yellow 
fpots  on  the  difk  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Caffida  quadri- 
maculata.  Degeer.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Decussata.  Bluifh  black;  wing-cafes  fpotted  with 
yellow  ; the  dorfal  fpots  reticulated,  thofe  on  the  fides  dif- 
tinil.  Inhabits  Jamaica.  Fabr. 

Bipunctata.  Yellowifh,  with  two  black  dots  on  the 
wing  cafes.  Fabr.  Inhabits  India. 

Bipustulata.  Green,  with  two  lateral  fanguineous 
fpots  on  the  wing-cafes.  Linn.  Amcen.  Acad.  A native 
of  Cayenne. 

Sex-pustulata.  Azure,  with  three  red  fpots  on  the 
wing-cafes.  Inhabits  Brazil.  ‘Fabr. 

Sexdecim-pustulata.  Black  ; two  dots  on  the  thorax, 
and  feven  on  the  wing-cafes  red.  Fabr.  A native  of  South 
America. 

Angustata.  Yellowifh;  wing-cafes  narrowed  behind. 
Gmel.  Inhabits  India. 

Bituberculata.  Brown,  with  a white  margin  ; wing- 
cafes  fpotted  with  black,  and  a fingle  tubercle  at  the  bafe  of 
each.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  This  fpecies  is  allied  to 
caffida  tuberculata,  but  is  only  half  the  fize. 

Taurus.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  a truncated  fpine  at 
the  anterior  angle.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Fabr.  Refembies 
C.  bicornis,  except  in  being  rather  fmaller. 

Retiformis.  Black  ; thorax  with  two  yellowifh  fpots  ; 
wings  yellow,  reticulated  with  black.  A native  of  Cayenne. 
Fabr. 

Palliata.  Black:  thorax  villous  greenifh  ; wing-cafes 
greenifn,  with  the  margin  and  middle  line  ferruginous.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Rubiginosa.  Ferruginous;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  ful- 
cous,  dotted;  outer  margin  ciliated.  Linn.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  Europe. 

Cuprea.  Above  coppery ; edge  of  the  thorax,  and  two 
marginal  fpots  on  the  wing-cafes  rufous.  A native  of  Cay- 
enne. 

Nitens.  Black;  thorax  and  wing-cafes  grey,  gloried 
with  gold  ; legs  livid.  Linn.  Native  country  unknown. 

Superba.  Black;  wing-eafes  dotted,  and  with  the 
fhield  golden  green  ; antennse,  abdomen,  and  legs  greenifn. 
A Linnsean  fpecies.  This  is  found  in  Europe  ; the  golden 


hue  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  vanifhes  at  the  time  the  infect 
dies. 

Sanguinolenta.  Golden  yellow  ; oval  ring  on  the 
wing-cafes,  and  tubercle  on  the  future  fanguineous.  Inha- 
bits America. 

Arcuata.  Whitifh,  with  a common  black  difk  ; the 
border,  oval  ring,  and  pofterior  arched  line  fine  yellow. 
Swederus.  A native  of  Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  of  the  mid- 
dle fize,  and  has  the  bread  and  abdomen  black. 

Cassida,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

CASSIDARIUS,  in  the  Ancient  Armories,  he  who  had 
the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  cajfides.  or  helmets.  Spon  gives 
an  ancient  inferiptien  found  at  Rome,  on  a tomb  erefiled  to 
a caffidarius  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

CASSIDONY,  a name  given  by  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans to  a fort  of  beads  made  of  the  yellow  and  red  chalce- 
dony, a very  beautiful  hone,  or  of  an  agate  fomething  re- 
fembling  it  in  colour.  They  alfo  call  the  ftones  themfelves 
by  this  name  ; but  are  by  no  means  determinate  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  not  reftraining  it  to  any  one  peculiar 
lpecies. 

Cassidony,  in  Botany . Rai.  Hill.  Plant.  See  Lavan- 
dula St.ec  has. 

CASSII,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Cattlvellauni. 

CASSILIACUM,  a town  of  Rhoetia  Prima,  now  called 
Roma-Keffel. 

CASSIMBUZAR,  in  Gtography . See  CassumbA- 
zar. 

CASSIMER,  or  Casimer,  in  Commerce,  a thin  twilled 
woollen  cloth,  much  in  life  for  fummer  wear. 

CASSIMIRE,  or  Cashmire,  in  Geography.  See 
Cashmere. 

CASSINE,  in  Botany,  (a  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
Florida  to  a plant  once  placed  under  this  genus,  but  now  re- 
ferred to  Ilex)  Linn.  Gen.  371.  Schreb.  504.  Willd.  568. 
Lam.  111.  360.  JufT.  p.  378.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  467.  Gsert. 
575.  Clafs  and  Ord.  Pentandria  trigynia,  Linn,  {pnonogy- 
nia,  Lam.)  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofee,  Linn.  Rhamni,  JufT. 
Rhamnoidea , Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  fmall,  five-cleft,  permanent. 
Cor.  deeply  five-cleft,  fo  as  to  bealmoft  pentapetalous  ; feg- 
ments  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  fpreading,  larger  than  the  calyx. 
Siam.  Filaments  hve,awl-fhaped,  alternate  with  the  fegments 
of  the  corolla ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  germ  fuperior,. 
conical;  (tyle  none,  itigmas  three.  Peric.  Berry  dry,  dru- 
paceous, .roundifh,  three-celled,  umbilicated  with  the  ftigmas. 
Seeds  folitary,  fomewhat  egg-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  deeply  fivc-cleft  feg- 
ments alternate  with  the  itamens.  Stigmas  three.  Berry  dry, 
three-celled,  three-feeded. 

Sp.  1..  C.  Capenjis,  Linn.  Mant.  220.  Willd.  1.  Lam.  r. 
Mart.  r.  Lam.  Illuf.  Tab.  130.  fig.  3.  (Celaftrus,  Burm.. 
Afr.  Tab.  83.  Phillyrea,  Dill.  Elth.  315.  tab.  236.  fig. 
305.)  “Leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  ferrated  ; 
little  branches  tetragonous.”  /2.  with  loofer  corymbs. 
Burm.  Afr.  Tab.  86.  C.  colpoon,  Thunb.  Willd.  Evonymus. 
Colpoon,  Linn.  Mant.  ? A Ihrub  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with, 
a brown  or  purplifh  bark.  Leaves  petioled,  flat,  veined,  fluff, 
fmooth.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  branched  corymbs.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  2.  C.  maurocenia,  Linn.. 
Sp.  PL  2.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  Enc.  7.  Illuf.  2.  Tab.  130.  fig. 
1.  Gaert.  tab.  92,  fig.  4.  (Frangula  femper.virens.  Dill. 
Elth.  146.  tab.  121.  fig.  147.)  “ Leaves  oppofite,  inverfe- 
1 y egg-fhaped,  coriaceous,  quite  entire  ; little  branches 
round.”  A flirub,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  as  cultivated  in 
Europe,  but  more  lofty  in  its  native  climate,  with  a dark- 
coloured  bark ; branches  fliff ; young  fhoots  deep  purple, 

or 
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of  dull  red.  Leaves  generally  oppofite,  fmooth,  convert 
above,  particularly  the  upper  ones,  with  the  edges  a little  re- 
flexed underneath.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh,  in  fhort  axillary 
bunches  or  corymbs,  three  or  four  together,  oh  a (lender 
common  peduncle  ; ftamens  inferted  into  a flefhy  diflc  which 
furrounds  the  germ,  and  covers  the  bafe  of  the  corolla.  A 
native  of  South  Africa.  3.  Magellanica,  Lam.  Ililuf.  3. 
“ Leaves  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  obtufely  ferrated ; 
flowers  axillary,  nearly  felfile.”  A native  of  Magellan  found 
by  Commerfon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firA  two  ipecies  have  long 
found  a place  in  European  colleftions  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  leaves,  which  continue  on  the  tree  all  the 
year.  They  require  no  aitilicial  heat,  but  mult  be  removed 
into  a well  flickered  green-houfe  in  the  winter.  The  belt 
method  of  increaling  them  is  by  laying  down  the  (hoots  that 
are  nyireA  the  ground,  which  flrould  be  twitted  to  facilitate 
their  throwing  out  roots.  Thofe  which  are  laid  down  in 
autumn  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  the  autumn  fucceeding. 
They  may  be  propagated  alfo  b}r  cuttings  ; but  in  this  cafe 
they  will  feldcm  be  rooted  enough  to  tranfplant  in  lefs  than 
two  years.  The  firfl:  kind  is  the  leatt  hardy,  requires  greater 
care  in  winter,  and  ft'idom  ripens  its  feeds  in  England.  The 
other  produces  plenty  of  fruit,  and  enlivens  the  greenhoufe 
throughout  the  winter. 

Cassine  peragua  ; Linn.  Mant.  and  Mat.  Med — Caro- 
liniana  ; Lam.  Enc.  See  Ilex  Vomitoria.  There  is 
much  confufion  in  authors  concerning  this  plant.  In  the 
Species  Plantarum,  Linnaeus,  as  appears  from  his  fynonyms, 
confounded  C.  capenfis  of  recent  botanifts  with  the  plant 
in  queftion.  Martyn  aflerts  that  the  C.  peragua  of  Miller, 
quoted  by  Linnaius  in  Mantilla,  2.  and  Mat.  Med.  as  a fy- 
nonym  of  his  peragua,  is  ilex  vomitoria,  but  that  the  peragua 
©f  thofe  works  is  viburnum  laevigatum  ; and  in  this  opinion 
he  is  fupported  by  Wi.lJenow.  La  Marck,  in  Encyc.  fup- 
pofes,  but  with  a mark  of  doubt,  that  bis  caroliniana  is  the 
peragua  of  Linnaeus  ; and  in  his  Iiluftrations  that  his  ilex 
floridanus  is  the  ilex  vomitoriusofthe  Hortus  Kewenfis,  with- 
out any  reference  to  cafline  peragua  of  Linnaeus.  In  Mar- 
tyn’s  Miller  the  leaves  of  ilex  vomitoria  are  faid  to  be  lefs 
bitter  than  thofe  of  the  cafline,  cafiioberry  bufh,  or  vibur- 
num laevigatum,  but  under  the  article  Viburnum  laevigatum, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  medical  qualities  poffefied  by  that 
plant.  It  appears  from  Bofc  that  the  North  Americans  ufe 
an  infuiion  of  the  leaves  both  of  ilex  vomitoria  and  of  vi- 
burnum laevigatum  as  a medicinal  beverage. 

Cassine  oleoides,  concava  iff  lavigata,  Lam.  Encyc.  See 
Celastrus  oleoides , concavus  & lavigatus. 

Cassine,  from  the  Italian  word  Cajfina , in  the  Military 
Language , a houfe  iurrounded  with  a ditch  like  thofe  of  the 
noblefle  in  Flanders,  or  thofe  of  the  feudal  lords  or  barons, 
favourable  for  the  reception  of  a fmall  body  of  men,  who 
are  placed  by  it  out  of  the  reach  of  an  attack  or  furprife, 
and  can  defend  themfelves  in  it  till  detachments  come  to 
their  relief. 

CASSINI,  John  D Ominic,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
aAronomer,  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Piedmont,  in  1623. 
His  diAinguifhed  talents  for  literature  were  manifeAed  at  an 
early  age,  and  after  being  afliduoufly  encouraged  and  culti- 
vated by  domeAic  tutors,  they  were  further  exercifed  ' and 
improved  at  the  college  of  Jefuits  in  Genoa.  Some  of  his 
poetical  compofitions  in  the  Latin  language  were  thought 
worthy  of  publication,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  11 
years.  But  being  cafuaily  led  to  the  Andy  of  aAronomy, 
his  progrefs  in  this  fcience  which  fuited  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  in  which  he  afterwards  fo  eminently  excelled,  was 
fo  rapid  and  fo  great  that  in  1650  he  was  invited  by  the  fe- 
*ate  of  Bologna  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematical  pro- 


feffbr.  When  he  firA  went  to  that  city  he  was  no  more  than 
15  years  of  age  ; and  here  employed  himfelf  in  teaching  the 
mathematics  and  in  various  celeAial  obfervations.  "The  co- 
met which  appeared  in  1652,  was  obferved  by  him  with 
great  accuracy  ; and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  afeer- 
taining  that  comets  were  not  temporary  phenomena  in  the 
atmofphere,  as  had  been  generally  fuppofed,  but  bodies 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the  fame 
laws  as  the  planets.  In  the  fame  year  he  alfo  rcfolved  the 
aAronomical  problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus  had 
deemed  incapable  of  folution,  for  geometrically  determining 
the  apogee  arid  eccentricity  of  a planet  from  its  mean  and 
true  place.  In  the  following  year,  163-$,  when  the  church 
of  Bologna  was  repaired  and  enlarged,  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  fenate  to  correct  and  fettle  a ineiidian  line.  See 
Bologna  and  Meridian.  In  1657  he  afllAed  a noble- 
man at  Rome  in  compofing  fome  differences  that  had  taken 
place  between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  in  confequence  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Po  ; and  his  conduct  on  this  occafion,  as 
well  as  the  talents  he  had  manifeAed  in  other  tranfidlions,  in- 
duced Marius  Chigi,  the  pope’s  brother,  to  appoint  him  in 
1663  infpedlor  general  of  the  fortifications  of  the  cafile  of 
Urbino  ; and  he  was  afterwards  entrufted  for  feveral  years 
with  the  care  of  all  the  livers  in  the  ecclefiafiical  Aate. 
But  he  was  not  diverted  by  any  occupations  of  this  kind 
from  profecuting  his  aAronomical  Audies  and  obfervations. 
He  difeovered  many  particulars  relating  to  the  planets  Mars 
and  Venus,  and  more  efpecially  the  revolution  of  the  former 
round  its  axis  ; and  he  diredfed  peculiar  attention  to  the 
theory  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  which  after  much  labour,  and 
many  obfervations,  he  fettled  with  accuracy,  and  publifhed 
at  Rome,  among  other  aAronomical  pieces,  in  1 666.  When 
Picard,  the  famous  French  aAronomer,  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  thefe  tables,  he  found  them  fo  accurate  that  he 
conceived  a high  opinion  of  the  flail  and  judgment 
of  the  author,  and  they  contributed  fo  much  to  ex- 
tend his  reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ettabliflied  about 
this  time  by  Lewis  XIV.  As  he  could  not  leave  his  Aa- 
tion  without  the  permifiion  of  his  fuperiors,  the  French 
monarch  applied  to  the  pope  and  fenate  of  Bologna, 
for  this  purpofe  ; and  they  granted  him  leave  of  abfence 
for  6 years,  fo  that  he  came  to  Paris  in  1669,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  royal  aAronomer.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  Aipulated  term,  the  pope  and  fenate  of  Bologna  in- 
liAed  on  his  return,  under  pcnrdty  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  been  hitherto  continued  without 
interruption  ; but  he  was  neverthelefs  prevailed  upon  by  the 
miniAer  to  remain  in  France,  where  he  was  naturalized  in 
1673,  and  about  the  fame  time  entered  into  the  marriage  Aate. 

The  royal  obiervatory  having  been  completed  in  1670,, 
Cafiini  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  following  year,  and  aflidu- 
oufly profecuted  the  duties  of  his  profeflion.  In  1672,  he 
determined  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing 
fome  obiervatioris  which  he  made  at  Paris  with  others  that 
were  made  at  the  fame  time  in  America  ; in  1677,  he  demon- 
ftrated  that  the  diurnal  rotation  of  Jupiter  about  its  axis 
was  performed  in  9 hours  58  minutes,  by  means  of  the  mo- 
tion of  a fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts  ; and  in  1684,  he 
difeovered  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  in  addition  to  that  which 
Huygens  had  before  obferved.  A new  edition  of  bis  “ Ta- 
bles of  Jupiter’s  Satellites,”  corrected  by  later  obfervations, 
was-pubhlhed  in  1693  ; and  i-n  1693  he  v'ihted  Bologna  for 
the  purpofe  of  examining  the  meridian  line  which  he  had 
fixed  there  in  1653,  and  there  lie  ihewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
feveral  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  for  forty- 
years  undergone  the  leaA  variation.  In  1700  he  continued 
the  meridian  line,  begun  by  Picard,  to  the  raoA  fouthern 
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limits  of  France,  Caflini  was  a refldent  at  the  Royal  obfer- 
vatory of  Paris  more  than  40  years  ; and  in  that  long  period 
he  did  the  greateft  honour  to  the  eftabliihment  by  various 
obfervations  and  difcoveries,  which  it  would  far  exceed  our 
bounds  to  recite  in  this  article,  but  which  will  be  duly  no- 
ticed in  their  proper  places.  The  titles  of  his  publications 
occupy  nearly  five  pages  in  the  clolely  printed  index  of  Ro- 
sier. He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  Ins  fight  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  ; and  iie  died  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1712,.  at  the  age  of  87  years.  Mem.  of  the 
Pai  is  Acad,  for  1712. 

Cassini,  James,  the  younger  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Paris  m 1677;  and  having  ltudied  mathematics  and  philo  ■ 
fophy,firftat  his  father’shoufe,.and  artervvardsat  theMazarine 
college  under  Varignon,  who  was  mathematical  profeflbr,  his 
proficiency  was  fuch  that  at  the  age  of  15  years  he  acquired 
great  reputation  in  fupporting  a mathematical  thefis.  When 
he  was  17  years  old,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy oF  Sciences,  and  at  this  time  accompanied  his  father  to 
Bologna,  and  afliifed  him  in  verifying  the  meridian,  and  other 
operations.  On  his  return  he  took  a journey  to  Holland, 
where  he  difcovered  fosne  errors  in  the  meaiurement  of  the 
earth  by  Snellius,  the  refult  of  which  was  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1702.  In  1696  he  vilited 
England,  and  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  i/j2  he  fucce'eded  his  father  as  allronomer  royal  at  the 
obfervatory.  In  1717  he  communicated  to  the  academy  his 
vefearches  on  the  diflance  of  the  fixed  liars,  in  which  he 
fhewed  that  the  whole  annual  orbit  is  a mere  point  in  com- 
parifon  with  this  diflance  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  prefented 
his  difcoveries  concerning  the  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  in  general,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  of  Saturn’s  fatel- 
htes  and  ring.  In  1725,116  undertook  to  invelligate  the 
caufe  of  the  moon’s  libration.  See  Libration.  His  at- 
tention was  directed  in  1732  to  an  important  queftion  relat- 
ing to  the  planet  Venus.  The  diurnal  rotation  of  this 
planet  had  been  determined  by  his  father  to  be  performed 
in  23  hours,,  and  in  a work  publifhed  by  Bianchini  in  1729, 
it  was  fettled  at  24  days  eight  hours.  Caflini  upon  examin- 
ing Bianchini’s  obfervations  of  the  fpotS'of  Venus,  found  that 
he  had  intermitted  his  obfervations  for  three  hours,  and  thus 
had  probably  been  led  to  mifiake  new  fpots  for  old  ones,  fo 
as  to  deduce  from  the  whole  an  erroneous  concluflon^.  Soon 
afterwards  Caflini  afeertained  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
acceleration  of  Jupiter’s  motion,  at  half  a fecond  in  the  year, 
and  of  the  retardation  of  Saturn’s  at  two  minutes  annually  ; 
and  that  thefe  quantities  would  go  on  increaflng  for 
•2000  years,  and  then  would  decreafe  again.  I.11  174a 
he  publifned  his  “ Afironomical  Tables,”  and  his 
“ Elements  of  Aftronomy  both  of  which  are  very 
compreheniive  and  accurate  works.  Caflini,  thofigh  he 
particularly  excelled  111  the  department  cf  altronomy,  ex- 
tended his  rlefearches  to  other  branches  of  fcience.  Ac- 
cordingly he  publifhed  fome  experiments  on  electricity,  or 
the  light  produced  by  friffion  ; the  recoil  of  fire-arms;  the 
afeent  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  different  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; the  improvement  of  burning 
glaffes,  & c.  In  170Q,  he  affifted  his  father  in  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  meridian  ; and  in  1718  he  finiffled  the  operation 
begun  by  M.de  le  Hire  north  of  Paris,  in  concurrence  with 
Maraldi  and  the  younger  de  la  Hire.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  were  not  only  of 
different  lengths  ia  different  parts,  but  that  they  decreafed 
more  and  more  towards  the  pole  ; and  that  confequently  the 
figure  of  the  earth  was  that  of  an  oblong  fpheroid,  having  its 
axis  kmger  than  the  equatorial  diameter.  He  alfo  meafured 
the  perpendicular  to  the  fame  meridian,  and  compared  the 
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meafured  diflance  with  the  differences  of  longitude  as  befors 
determined  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  ; and  he 
alfo  inferred  from  this  meafurement,  that  the  length  of  the 
degrees  of  longitude  was  fmaller  than  it  would  be  in  a 
fphere,  and  that  therefore  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  an 
oblong  fpheroid.  Thefe  conclulions  induced  the  French 
government  to  appoint  two  claffes  of  mathematicians,  one 
for  mcafuring  a degree  at  the  equator,  and  the  other  at  the 
polar  circle  ; and  tire  refult  of  the  whole  was  a determination 
that  Caffini’s  conclufions  were  erroneous,  and  that  the  figure 
of  the  earth  was  an  oblate  fpheroid,  conformably  to  New- 
ton’s inference  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  Calfini  prolonged 
a life  of  meritorious  labour  to  an  advanced  period,  and  at 
length  loll  his  life  by  a fall  in  April  1756",  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age.  His  publications  were  ‘‘  A Treatife  on  the 
Magnitude  and  Figure  of  the  Earth  “ The  Elements  or 
Theory  of  the  Planets,  with  Tables;”  and  a great  number 
of  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from 
the  year  1669  to  1755. 

Cassini,  De  Thury,  C/esar-Francois,  the  fecond  fon 
of  the  former,  inherited  his  talents  and  iupported  the  repu- 
tation of  the  family  in  fcientific  refeatches  and  difeoveri  es* 
He  fucceeded  his  father  as  director  of  the  obfervatory,  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  moll  of  the  learned- 
focieties  in  Europe.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  June  17th, 
1714,  and  received  his  fir  It  inftrudtions  in  mathematics  and 
aftronomy  from  M,  M.  Maraldi  and  Camus;  and  his  pro- 
ficiency was  fuch,  that  he  was  fcarcely  xo  years  of  age 
when  he  calculated  the  phafes  of  the  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
of  1727.  At  the  age  of  18  he  affiited  his  father  in  drawing 
the  perpendicular  to  the  obfervatory- meridian  from  Strafburg 
to  Brat  ; and  the  buiinefs  of  traverfing  the  country  by  fe- 
veral  lines  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of 
Par  is,  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  a general  chart  of 
France,  was  entruiled  to  Caflini.  He  alfo  undertook  to 
meafure  the  meridian  of  Paris  by  a new  feries  of  triangles,  of 
a fmaller  number,  and  more  advantageoufly  difpofed  than 
thofe  employed  by  his  grandfather  and  father,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  a more  accurate  refult.  This  great  work 
was  publifhed  in  1740,  with  a chart,  flievving  the  new  meri- 
dian of  Paris,  by  two  different  feries  of  triangles,  palling 
along  the  fea-coalls,  to  Bayonne,  traverfing  the  frontiers  ©f 
Spain  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Antibes,  and  thence  along 
the  eallern  limits  of  France  to  Dunkirk,  with  parallel  and 
perpendicular  iines  deferibed  at  the  diflance  of  6coo  toifes 
from  one  another,  from  one  fide  of  the  country  to-  the  other. 
In  1755,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  as  adjundfc- 
fupernumerary.  A particular  chart  of  France,  conftrubted 
at  the  fpecial  fuggellion  of  the  king,  took  its  rite  from  a 
tour  made  by  Caflini  in  Flanders,  in  company  with  his  ma- 
jefty,  about  the  year  1741.  He  alfo  publifhed  various 
works  relative  to  thefe  charts,  and  a great  number  of  the 
charts  themfelves.  In  1761,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Germany  ; for  the  purpole  of  continuing  to  Vienna  the 
perpendicular  of  the  Paris  meridian;  of  uniting  the  trian- 
gles of  the  chart  of  France  with  the  points  taken  in 
Germany  ; of  preparing  the  means  of  extending  into  this 
country  a-  plan  flmilar  to  that  of  France  ; and  ot  thus  efta- 
blilhing  fucceflively  for  the  whole  of  Europe  a very  ufeful 
unifor  i.it-y.  His  obfervations  of  the  tranflt  of  Venus,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1761,  made  during  his  flay  at  Vienna,  were 
publifhed  in  his  “ Voyage  en  Allemagne.”  Availing  him- 
felf  of  the  peace  which  afterwards  took  place  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  with  a view  to  the  accomplifnment  of  his 
great  objedl,  he  propofed  the  joining  of  certain  points  taken 
upon  the  Englifh  coait  with  thofe  which  had  been  determined 
on  that  of  France,  and  thus  connecting  the  general  chart  of 
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the  latter  with  that  of  the  Bntilh  ifles  m a manner  fimilar 
to  that  by  which  he  had’  united  it  with  thofe  of  Flanders 

i r ,,-man v This  propofal  was  favourably  received  by 

t SlTgLernmJ,  »d  earned  effA  the 

direction  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  which  the  excut, on  was 
committed  to  the  late  general  Roy.  After  his  death  it  was 
Z fome  time  fufpended  ; but  the  farther  execution  of  it 
was  committed,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  dufce  ot  R'cn- 
A then  mafter-eeneral  of  the  ordnance,  to  the  care  of 
S Edward  Williams  and  captain  William  Mudge,  refpea. 
able  officers  of  the  artillery,  aud  Mr.  Ilaac  Dalby,  who  had 

before  affifted  general  Roy.  , - , 

The  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
between  the  years  x7.35  M 7 °.  ^on tarn  a prodigious 

number  of  papers  communicated  by  M.  Caffini,  and  con- 
fiftine  of  agronomical  obfervations  and  queftions  ; among 
which  are  “ llefearches  concerning  the  Parallax  of  the  bun, 
the  Moon,  Mars,  and  Venus;  ‘ On  Aftronomical Re- 
fraftions,  and  the  £ffeft  caufed  in  their  Quantity  and  Laws 
by  the  Weather;”  and  “Numerous  Obfervations  on  the 
Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  on  the  Law  of  its  Variations. 

In  {hort,  Caffini  cultivated  aftronomy  for  50  years  a period 
the  molt  important,  in  relation  to  that  ic.ence,  that  ever 
clapfed,  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  objefts 
in  which  he  commonly  fuftained  a pnncipal  p«t  H»s  con- 

ititution  was  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  enabled  him  to  fin - 
mount  the  fatigue  that  attended  thofe  laborious  operations 

in  aftronomy  and  geography,  which  he  had  the  merit  of  con- 
dufting.  However,  the  lad  twelve  years  of  his  life  were 
rendered  painfuland  diftreffing  by  an  habitual  retention  of 

urine ; and  it  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  fmall-pox  on 
the  4th  of  September,  17S4,  i"  the  71ft  year  of  his  age  ; 
being  fucceeded  in  the  academy,  and  as  direftor  of  the  ob- 
fervatory  by  his  only  fon,  count  John-Dommic  Caffini,  the 
4th  in  order  by  direft  defeent  in  that  honourable  ftation. 
Hutton’s  Math.  Lift. 

-PARSINIAN  Curve,  or  Cassinoid,  in  AJlrmomy,  a 
curve  of  an  elliptic  form,  propofed  by  M.  John-Dominic 
Caffini,  to  be  the  orbit  of  a planet.  The  property  of  this 
curve  is,  that  the  produd  of  two  lines  drawn  from  its 
foci  to  any  point  in  the  curve,  ffiall  be  equal  to  a given 
quantity,  viz.  to  the  reftangle  under  the  aphelion  and  peri- 
helion diftances  of  the  planet ; whereas,  in  the  common  el- 
lipfis,  the  fum  of  two  lines  from  the  foci  to  any  point  in  the 
curve  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  above  diftances,  or  tranfverfe 
diameter.  M.  Caffini  fuppoftd  that  a planet  would  defenbe 
this  curve  about  the  fun,  in  one  of  its  foci,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  angles  at  the  other  focus  are  proportional  to  the 
times  which  he  calls  the  focus,  or  centre  of  mean  motion  ; and 
that  in  which  the  fur  is  placed,  he  calls  the  centre  of  true 
motion.  Whence,  any  two  diftances  of  a planet  from  the 
focus  of  the  true  motion  are  reciprocally  as  its  diftances 
from  the  focus  of  mean  motion.  In  this  figure,  if  the  lefs 
axis  exceeds  the  diftance  of  the  foci,  the  curve  is  every 
where  concave  towards  the  centre  : if,  while  the  principal 
axis  remains  the  fame,  the  diftance  ot  the  foci  is  leffened, 
the  minor  axis  will  be  increafed  ; and,  when  the  foci  meet 
in  the  centre,  the  figure  will  become  a circle  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  diftance  of  the  foci  be  increafed,  the  lefs 
axis  will  be  leffened,  and  will  become  equal  to  the  faid  di- 
ftance, fince  the  diftance  is  to  the  principal  axis  as  unity 
to  a mean  proportional  between  one  and  three.  If  the 
diftance  of  the  foci  be  farther  increafed,  the  minor  axis 
-will  be  leffened,  the  curve  will  at  length  have  a point  of 
contrary  flexure,  and  will,  at  the  ends  of  the  minor  axis,  be 
convex  towards  the  centre  ; and  when  the  diftance  of  the 
foci  is  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to 


the  greater  axis  as  the  fide  of  a fquare  to  the  diagonal, 
that  is,  as  1 to  ^/T,  thejefs  axis  will  become  nothing,  and 
the  curve  extend  to  the  centre  on  each  fide.  If  the  di- 
ftance of  the  foci  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  tranf- 
verfe diameter,  than  in  the  above  ratio,  the  lefs  axis  is  im- 
poffible,  and  the  figure  turns  into  two  conjugate  ones,  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other  ; which,  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
diftance  of  the  foci,  will  be  leffened,  tiil  at  length  the 
figure  runs  into  two  conjugate  points.  The  diftance  of  the 
foci  increafing,  the  two  conjugate  figures  do  again  emerge, 
aud  they  increafe  after  the  lame  manner  as  they  decreaffid 
before,  differing  from  the  former  in  the  order  of  the  foci, 
and  of  the  vertices,  and  are  increafed  till  they  become  in- 
finite. Afterwards,  this  fyftem  will  again  approach  to  a 
circle  by  the  fame  degrees  as  it  receded  from  it.  After 
tracing  a few  of  the  properties  of  this  curve,  it  mud  be 
evident  that  it  cannot  poffibly  be  the  orbit  ot  a planet ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  in  all  thofe  cafes,  where  it  pnffes  into 
two  conjugate  figures,  it  deviates  from. what  is  effential  to 
the  nature  of  an  orbit,  namely,  continuity  ; and  in  all  thofe 
cafes  where  it  is,  at  the  end  of  the  minor  axis,  convex 
towards  the  centre,  the  planet  would  need  a centrifugal 
force  to  deferibe  Rich  parts  of  its  orbit ; that  is,  it  would 
require  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  fometimes  a centrifu- 
gal, and  fometimes  a centripetal  force  to  retain  it  in  its  orbit, 
which  is  totally  incompatible  with  all  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  when  all  the  fpecies  of  a 
figure  beyond  a certain  limit  are  unfit  for  difeharging 
any  office  of  nature,  the  remaining  fpecies  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  limit  fhould  be  rejected  alfo  : and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  confidered  that  the  celeftial  obfervations  are 
not  confident  with  this  curve,  it  can  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted into  aftronomy. 

CASSINOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Chajfenon , a 
place  of  Gaul  in  Aquitania  Prima,  30  French  leagues 
from  Sermanicomagus,  and  17  from  Auguftorium  or  Li- 
moges. 

CASSIOBERRY-Bush,  in  Botany.  See  Viburnum 
lavigatum,  and  Ilex  vomitoria  P 

CASSIODORUS,  Magnus  Aurelius,  in  Biography , 
a Roman  fenator,  born  at  Brutium,  on  the  confines  of  Cala- 
bria, who  fionrifhed  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  in 
the  6th  century,  who  died  in  562,  at  the  great  age  of  93, 
ami  who  has  been  enumerated  among  the  few  Roman 
writers  on  mufic ; but  to  whom  neither  the  art  nor  the 
fcience  has  great  obligations.  Caffiodorus,  contemporary 
with  Boethius,  has  given  us  even  lefs  information  on  the  fub- 
jedl  than  the  excellent  author  of  the  difeourfe  “ De  Confola- 
tione  Philofophiae  for,  writing  on  the  (even  liberal  arts 
(de  feptem  difeiplinis),  all  that  he  fays  concerning  mufic 
is  contained  in  one  chapter  only,  confiding  of  but  four  qto. 
pages,  and  thefe  few  pages,  which  hardly  contain  the  Ikele- 
ton  of  a treatife,  give  us  nothing  but  repetitions  of  what  his 
predeceffcrs  have  faid  more  fully.  And  it  may,  indeed,  be 
afferted,  without  exaggeration,  that  all  the  Gr.  and  Lat. 
trails  that  are  come  down  to  us,  are  but  bullets  of  the 
fame  calibre,  which  teach  us  no  part  of  mufic  but  the 
alphabet,  nor  can  any  thing  be  acquired  by  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  ftudy  of  them,  except  defpair  and  the  head-ache. 

CASSIOP.ZEA,  or  Cassiope,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
port  of  the  fea  of  Epirus,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Chaouia, 
S.W.  of  the  port  of  Panormus.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Pto- 
lemy, mention  this  city  ; but  M.  D’Anville  has  not  placed 
it  in  his  map.  Calliope,  or  Caflope,  was  famous  on  account 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Caffius,  whence  fome  derive  its 
name. 

CASSIOPiEI,  a people  of  Greece,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
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who  inhabited  Caffioptea,  or  Calliope.  This  author  afiigns 
to  Caffiopoea  a town  and  port  of  the  fame  name,  and  three 
other  fmall  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Pliny 
alfo  mentions  the  Caffiopreans,  and  places  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dryopes.  M.  D’Anville  fixes  their  fituation 
on  the  fea-coaft  in  Thefprotia,  towards  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  Southern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Corey ra. 

CASSIOPiEUM  Promontonumf  a promontory  of  the 
ifland  of  Corcyra. 

CASSIOPE,  a town  and  fea-port  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo, 
who  place  alfo  a promontory  of  the  fame  name  in  this 
ifland.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 

Cassiofe,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Caffiopaea,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  He  places  this  in  the  mountains,  and  more 
eailerly  than  the  other. 

Cassiope,  or  Cassiopeia,  in  Fabulous  Hi/lory,  wife  of 
Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda. 
Boalling  that  file  was  more  beautiful  than  the  Nereids, 
thefe  were  fo  incenfed  that  they  befought  Neptune  to 
revenge  the  affront  ; upon  which  he  fent  into  the  country 
of  Cepheus  a fea-monfter,  who  committed  dreadful 
ravages.  In  order  to  appeafe  the  god,  Andromeda  was 
chained  to  a rock,  and  expofed  to  the  monller;  but  was 
refeued  by  Peneus,  who  married  her,  and  obtained  of  Jupi- 
ter, that  Caffiopeia  might  be  placed,  after  her  death,  among 
the  liars.  This  circumftance  is  faid  to  have  given  occafion 
to  the  conftellation  of  that  name. 

CASSIOPEA,  in  Entomology , a name  given  by  Cramer 
to  an  African  butterfly  defcribtd  by  Fabricius  under  the 
title  of  Papilio  Argia.  The  wings  are  roundilh,  of  a 
white  colour ; anterior  pair  white,  black  at  the  apex,  and 
marked  on  the  lower  furface  near  the  tip,  with  a large  brown 
fpot. 

CASSIOPEIA,  or  Cassiopea,  in  AJlronomy,  one  of 
the  48  conftellations  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituate 
next  to  Cepheus,  not  far  from  the  north  pole. 

In  1572,  there  appeared  a new  liar  in  this  conllellation, 
which  at  firlt  furpalfed  in  magnitude  and  brightnefs  Jupiter 
himfelf;  but  it  diminifhed  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  difappear- 
ed,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  It  alarmed  all  the  aft.ro- 
nomers  of  that  age,  many  of  whom  wrote  differtations  on  it ; 
among  the  reft  Tycho  Brahe,  IC  pier,  Maurolycus,  Lyce- 
tus,  Gramineus,  Sec.  Beza,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  Rota, 
Sec.  wrote  to  prove  it  a comet,  and  the  fame  which  appeared 
to  the  Magi,  at  the  birth  of  Jelus  Chiiit,  and  that  it  came 
to  declare  his  fecond  coming : they  were  anfvvered  on  this 
fubjetl  by  Tycho.  Several  aftronomers  are  of  opinion  that 
this  ftar  has  a periodical  return,  which  Keill  and  others 
have  conjectured  to  happen  every  150  years.  _ Mr:  Pigott 
adopts  the  fame  opinion  ; and  he  accounts  for  its  not  being 
noticed  at  the  completion  of  every  term  by  its  variable  lu  lire 
at  different  periods,  fo  that  it  may  fometimes  incresfe  only 
to  the  9th  magnitude  : and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  its  period  is 
probably  much  ihorter.  Phil.  Trarf.  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  193. 
Dr.  Herfehell  has  given  a ftatement  of  the  comparative 
luftre  of  the  liars  of  this  conilellation  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1796,  vo1.  lxxxvi.  p.  463. 

The  liars  in  the  conilellation  Caffiopeia,  in  Ptolemy’s  Ca- 
talogue, are  thirteen  ; in  Hevelius’s,  thirty-feven  ; in  Ty- 
cho’s, forty-fix;  but  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  Mr.  Flam- 
flead  makes  them  fifty-five. 

CASSIOTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  'a  country  of  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Cafius  ; bounded,  on  the  eall  by  a part  of  Judaea  and  Ara- 
bia Petrxa. — -Alfo,  a country  of  Alia  in  Syria,  in  which 
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Ptolemy  has  placed  12  towns.  This  country  took  its  name 
from  mbunt  Cafius  in  Syria. 

CASSIPGUNEA,  in  Bot'any,  Aubl.  Juff.  See  Leg- 
notis. 

CAS  SIR,  q.  d.  CaJlle,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  eattern  province  of  Algiers, 
fituate  among!!  the  Beni  Grohbery,  N.  of  mount  Aphroune, 
and  W.  of  Boujeiah  or  Bugia.  Upon  the  mountains  ad- 
jacent to  this  place  the  Algerines  frequently  dig  up  large 
pipes  of  lead,  fuppofed  to  have  formerly  conveyed  the  excel- 
lent water  of  thefe  parts  to  Saids. 

CassiR  Afelte , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  near  the  gulf  of  Hamamett ; about  30  miles  S.E. 
of  Tunis.  This  lies  upon  the  ruins  of  a city,  called  by  the 
ancients  “ Civitas  Siagitana.” 

Cassir  Attyre,  a place. of  Africa,  in  the  eaftern  province 
of  Algiers,  lying  a little  to  the  fouthward  of  Seteef,  famous 
for  its  adjacent  plains  and  pafture  grounds,  which  are  culti- 
vated by  the  Raigah,  a clan  of  Arabs,  noted  for  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  particularly  of  horfes,  that  are  reckoned  the 
belt  in  this  kingdom. 

CASSIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a fmall 
port ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Marfeilles. 

Cassis,  in  Military  Language , the  fame  as  Cask;  which 
fee. 

CASSITAH,  in  Geography , an  Indian  town  of  America, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Coweta  town,  is  60  miles  below  the 
Horfe-ford  or  Chattahoufee  river. 

CASSITERIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  cryftals.  The  word  is  derived  from  Rao-o-mp©-,  tin  ; and 
expreffes  cryftals  which  are  influenced  in  their  figures  by  an 
admixture  of  the  particles  of  that  metal.  Thefe  are  all  py~ 
ramidals  without  columns,  arid  compofea  only  of  four  fides  or 
planes.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies,  the 
whitifh  and  the  brown  ; found  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall. 

C ASS ITE RIDES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation 
which  formerly  comprehended  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  which  was  afterwards  reftrifted  to  the  iflts  of  Scilly, 
famous,  as  vi'ell  as  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Cornwall,  for 
their  tin,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  (1.  xxxiii.  c.  16.)  was 
white  and  the  molt  valuable,  and  called  by  the  Greeks 
cajjiteron.  Strabo  fays  (Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  265.  ed.  Cafaub.) 
that  they  were  10  in  number,  fituated  near  one  another  and 
toward  1 he  north  from  the  port  of  the  Artabri.  One  was 
a defert  ifland  ; the  reft  were  inhabited  by  a people  wearing 
black  garments,  which  hung  down  to  their  heels  and  were 
bound  round  their  breads.  They  fubfifted  on  their  herds 
and  had  no  fixed  habitations;  but  they  fupplied  thefe  who 
traded  with  them  wutii  tin,  lead,  and  Ikins,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  received  earthen  veffels,  fait,  and  brafs.  The 
Phoenicians,  fays  this  geographer,  were  in  ancient  times  the 
only  perfons  who  carried  on  this  commerce  wuth  them,  fail- 
ing hither  from  Gadcs,  but  concealing  their  navigation  from 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  they  were  at  length  followed  by  the  Romans. 
Cafliterides,  in  the  Greek  language,  denotes  “ the  iflands  of 
tin  ;”  but  this  name  was  probably  derived  from  fome  Phoe- 
nician or  Celtic  term.  Tne  Chaldeans  and  Arabians  uled 
words  very  fimilty  to  fignify  tin.  Thus  in  Numb.  xxxi.  22, 
for  the  Hebrew/  ?Hn»  and  G reek  xawjhjy,  Jonathan  has 
tt’VEEDp*  kajlira,  and  the  Jerufakm  interpreter  N”iOD’p» 
hijlera , and  the  Arabs  "VTlp,  kafdir  : and  in  the  Talmudic 
tract  of  the  Sanhedrin  'p,“£j,u!Dp>  kafliterion , is  tin. 
From  thefe  different  modes  of  expreifiJn,  we  may  infer  that 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  other  nations  by  the  Greeks. 
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Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr.  apud.  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  650.  Thefe 
iflands  were  alfo  denominated  “ Sorlings,”  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  fignifies  “ feparated  from  the  height 
of  the  land;”  and  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  term 
“ Caffiteride”  may  be  compofed  of  Briton  or  Celtic  words, 
viz.  “ Kaz  i ter  i”  fignifying  “ they  are  almol!  feparated.” 
According  to  this  etymology,  the  name  ;cao-o-mfo;  fucceeded 
that  of Caffiteri ;”  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Phceni- 
eians  derived  their  tin  from  the  iflands  denominated  Sorlings, 
as  well  as  from  the  country  of  Cornwall. 

CASSITHA,  in  Botany,  Tabern.  SceCuscuTA. 

CASSIUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  in  the  coun- 
try called  Cafliotis.  Ptolemy. 

CASSIUS,  Caius,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Roman, 
was  the  defcendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  fo 
zealous  for  the  public  liberty,  that  one  of  his  anceftors,  Sp. 
Caffius,  after  a triumph  and  three  confulfiiips,  is  Paid  to  have 
been  condemned,  and  put  to  death  by  his  own  father,  for 
aiming  at  dominion.  C.  Caffius  himfelf  mar.ifefted  at  an 
early  age  his  hatred  of  tyranny  ; for  heating,  when  he  was 
a boy  at  fchool,  Fanflus,  the  fon  of  Sylla,  boafting  among 
liis  lchool-fellows  of  his  father’s  greatnefs  and  abfolute 
power,  he  gave  him  a box  on  the  ear;  and  he  afterwards 
declared,  in  the  prefence  of  Pompey,  who  demanded  an  ac- 
count of  the  quarrel,  that  if  Fauflus  fhould  dare  to  repeat 
the  words,  he  would  repeat  the  blow.  In  the  Parthian 
war  he  was  quselfor  to  CrafTus,  and  fignalized  himfelf  both 
by  his  courage  and  fkill,  and'  if  Cralfus  had  followed  his 
advice,  would  have  preferved  the  whole  army.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  this  leader,  B.  C.  53,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  legions  into  Syria  ; 
and  when  the  Parthians  who  purfued  him  blocked  him  up 
in  Antioch,  he  preferved  that  city  and  province  from  falling 
Into  their  hands;  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  gained  a 
confiderable  vidtory  over  them,  with  the  deftru&ion  of  their 
general.  In  the  civil  war  between  Casfar  and  Pompey,  he 
took  part  with  the  latter,  and  commanded  his  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  B.  C.  48,  he  failed  with  70  fhips  to 
the  coall  of  Alia,  with  a view  of  railing  forces,  and  renewing 
the  war  again!!  Caefar ; and  as  foon  as  he  had  obtained  in- 
telligence where  Caefar,  who  crofled  the  Hellefpont  with  a 
fmall  force,  defigned  to  land,  he  lay  in  wait  for  him,  in  the 
bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  with  a re- 
folution  to  deftroy  him  ; but  Casfar  landing  on  the  oppoflte 
fliore  before  lie  was  aware,  and  his  projedl  being  thus  blaft- 
ed,  he  thought  it  moft  prudent,  whilll  ail  the  people  of  the 
country  were  declaring  for  him,  to  make  his  own  peace,  by 
joining  the  conqueror  with  his  fleet.  He  (till,  however,  re- 
tained his  ftrong  diflike  of  ufurped  authority  ; and  when 
Caefar  had  been  created  perpetual  di&ator,  and  feemed  to 
afpire  after  royal  honours  which  every  true  Roman  oetefted, 
he  formed  a confpiracy  again!!  his  life,  ana  urged  his  friend 
and  brother-in-law,  Brutus,  to  take  a lead  in  the  execution 
of  his  pnrpofe.  His  refolution  to  deftroy  Ccefar  has  been 
aferibed  to  motives  of  private  difguft  and  refentment,  and 
particularly  to  his  being  refufed  the  confulfhip  and  to  Cas- 
iar’s  having  conferred  on  Brutus  the  more  honourable  prae- 
torfhip  in  preference  to  him.  Hence  it  has  been  faid,  that 
he  hated  the  tyrant  rather  than  the  tyranny,  and  that  in  the 
profecution  of  the  whole  deftgn  he  manifefted  a peculiar  ran- 
cour. But  we  need  not  be  at  a lofs  for  the  true  motive  of 
his  condudf,  if  we  advert  to  his  temper  and  principles.  He 
was  Angularly  impetuous  and  violent,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, and  much  more  of  fubjcdlion,  and  paflionately  fond 
of  glory,  virtue,  and  liberty.  From  thefe  qualities  Caefar 
apprehended  his  danger ; and  when  admoniftied  to  beware  of 


Antony  and  Dolabella,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  not  the 
gay,  the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  caufe  to  fear; 
but  the  thoughtful,  the  pale,  and  the  lean;  meaning  Brutus 
and  Caffius.  For  the  progrefs  and  termination  of  this  con- 
fpiracy ; fee  M.  J.  Brutus  and  C;esar.  After  Caefar’s 
aflaffination,  the  confpirators  withdrew  from  Rome.  Caffius 
proceeded  to  Greece  and  joined  Brutus  at  Athens.  Having 
raifed  a confiderable  body  of  troops  in  Lefler  Afia,  he  march- 
ed into  Syria,  the  government  of  which  had  been  affigned 
him  by  Caefar,  and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  coun- 
try, he  pafied  into  Phmnice  and  Judaea,  and  then  laid  fiege 
to  Laodicea,  whither  Dolabella,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
take  pofleffion  of  Syria,  had  been  under  a neceffity  of  retreat- 
ing. Caffius,  having  taken  the  town,  treated  it  with  great 
feverity  ; plundering  its  temples,  levying  oppreffive  contri- 
butions, and  putting  to  the  fword  many  of  the  chief  inba- 
tants.  Whiitl  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Egypt,  Brutus, 
urged  him  to  oppofe  Antony  and  Odlavianus,  who  were 
preparing  to  crofs  over  into  Macedon.  He  joined  Brutus 
at  Smyrna,  and  at  his  recommendation,  it  was  determined 
that  Brutus  fltould  reduce  the  Lycians,  whilft  he  under- 
took the  expedition  againd-the  Rhodians.  After  foms 
unfuecefsful  engagements  on  their  part,  the  city  of  Rhodes 
was  invelled  by  fea  and  land,  ar.d  compelled  to  furrender. 
Caffius  treated  the  vanquifhed  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a Roman 
general.  Having  placed  his  tribunal  in  the  forum  with  a 
ip  ear  planted  before  it,  he  reftrained  his  foldiers  from  all 
plunder  or  violence  ; and  fummoning  50  of  the  principal  ci- 
tizens before  him,  caufed  them  immediately  to  be  put  to 
death.  Having  accumulated  from  the  fpoils  of  the  city  the 
fum  of  8000  talents,  and  ordering  the  commander  of  the 
garrifon,  which  he  left  behind  him,  to  levy  from  the  inha- 
tants  500  more,  he  returned  to  the  continent,  and  proceeded 
to  join  Brutus,  exacting  from  all  the  provinces  of  Alia,  as. 
he  palled,  a payment  of  10  years’  taxes.  Hisjundfion  with 
Brutus  at  Sardis  was  followed  by  occurrences,  of  which  a 
brief  recital  has  been  given  under  the  article  Brutus.  On 
the  plains  of  Philippi  the  combined  army  of  thefe  two  com- 
manders met  that  of  the  triumvirs  ; and  in  the  engagement 
that  enfued,  the  ardour  of  Brutus  in  purfuing  the  troops  of 
Odlavianus  left  him  expofed,  and  at  length  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  a fmall  band  from  the  field  of  battle.  Titinius 
in  the  mean  while  was  difpatched  to  gain  intelligence  ; and 
when  Caffius,  perceiving  from  the  eminence  on  which  he 
{food  that  he  was  furrounded  by  a body  of  cavalry,  which 
he  apprehended  to  be  that  of  the  enemy,  and  not  a detach- 
ment of  friends  coming  to  their  relief,  as  in  facl  it  was,  ima- 
gined that  Titinius  was  taken  prifoner,  he  reproached  him- 
felf for  expofing  a dear  friend  to  fuch  an  accident,  and  with- 
drew to  his  tent.  He  was  accompanied  by  Pindarus,  one 
of  his  freedmen,  who  had  conftantly  attended  him  ever  fince 
the  battle  in  which  CrafTus  was  llain,  for  the  purpofe  of 
performing  the  lai!  office  for  him,  if  occalion  fhould  require 
it.  The  circumftances  of  his  death  have  not  been  afeertain- 
cd  : feme  fay  that  he  difpatched  himfelf  with  the  dagger 
with  which  he  (tabbed  Casfar  ; but  the  fad!  was,  that  his 
head  was  found  fevered  from  his  body,  and  that  Pindarus 
no  more  appeared.  This  event  occurred  on  the  birth-day  of 
Caffius,  B.  C.  42. 

Caffius  was  a prudent  and  valiant  commander,  and  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  his  country  ; and  though  he  was  in  many  re- 
fpedts  inferior  to  Brutus,  and  chargeable  with  extortion  and 
cruelty,  he  has  been  honoured  as  an  aflerter  of  the  liberties 
of  Rome,  when  they  were  juft  expiring,  and  he  has  fliared 
with  Brutus  in  the  diftinguifliing  appellation  of  <f  la!l  of 
the  Romans.”  He  was  learned  himfelf,  and  a patron  of 
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literature  ; feveral  of  h's  letters  to  Cicero  are  extant  ; and 
that  great  orator  bellows  praifes  on  him  in  various  parts  of 
his  works.  If  we  compare  Caffius  with  his  friend  Brutus, 
the  latter  was  the  more  amiable  friend,  and  the  former  the 
more  dangerous  enemy.  Caffius  has  been  charged  with 
violence  and  cruelty  in  his  mode  of  exalting  money  and  other 
neceffaries  from  the  cities  of  Afia.  But  it  has  been  urged 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  engaged  in  an 
inexpiable  war,  where  he  muft  either  conquer  or  perifh  with 
the  republic  itfeli,  and  in  the  profecution  of  which  his  le- 
gions were  not  only  to  be  fupported,  but  rewarded  ; the 
revenues  of  the  empire  were  exhaufted  ; contributions  were 
fcanty  ; neighbouri  lg  Hates  wiflied  to  maintain  tiieir  neu- 
trality. In  thsfe  difficult  circumftaoces,  when  money  was 
neceffary,  and  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  force,  extortion, 
it  is  faid,  became  neceffary  ; the  neceffity  of  the  end  juftiiied 
the  means  ; and  when  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  and  the  liberty 
of  Rome  were  at  flake,  it  was  no  time  to  liflen  to  fcruples. 
This  was  Caffius’s  mode  of  reafoning,  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  adled  ; whilft  he  applied  all  his  thoughts  to  the 
fupport  of  the  caufe  which  he  had  undertaken.  Brutus, 
on  the  other  hand,  b eing  of  a temper  more  mild  and  feru- 
pulous,  contented  himfelf  generally  with  the  regular  me- 
thods of  raffing  money  ; and  from  his  love  of  phiiofophy 
and  the  politer  fludies,  having  contracted  an  affection  for 
the  cities  of  Greece,  inflead  of  levying  contributions,  ufed 
to  divert  himfelf,  wherever  he  paffed,  with  feeing  their 
games  and  exercifes,  and  prefiding  at  their  philosophical 
difputations,  as  if  travelling  rather  for  curiofity  than  to  p-o- 
vide  materials  for  a bloody  war.  When  he  and  Caffius 
therefore  met,  the  difference  of  their  circumftarjces  (hewed 
the  different  effects  of  their  ccndudt.  Caffius,  without  re- 
ceiving a penny  from  Rome,  came  rich  and  amply  furnifhed 
with  all  the  (tores  of  war.  Brutus,  who  had  received  large 
remittances  from  [taly,  came  empty  and  poor,  and  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf  without  the  help  of  Caffius,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  him  a third  part  of  that  treafure,  which  he 
had  been  collecting  with  fo  much  envy  to  himfelf  for  the 
common  fervice.  In  his  latter  years  Caffius  deferted  the 
Stoics,  and  became  a convert  to  Epicurus,  whofe  doCtrine 
he  thought  more  natural  and  more  reafonable  ; conflantly 
maintaining,  that  the  pleafure,  which  their  mailer  recom- 
mended, was  to  be  found  only  in  the  habitual  praCtice  of 
juftiee  and  virtue.  Whilft  he  profeffed  himfelf  therefore  an 
Epicurean,  he  lived  like  a Stoic  ; being  . moderate  in  plea- 
fures,  temperate  in  diet,  and  through  life  a water-drinker. 
In  the  letters  addreffed  to  him  by  Cicero,  though  he  rallies 
his  Epicurifm,  and  change  of  princip'es,  yet  he  allows  him 
to  have  always  ailed  with  the  greatefl  honour  and  integri- 
ty ; and  pleafantly  fays,  “ that  he  fhould  begin  to  think 
that  feCt  to  have  more  nerves,  than  he  imagined,  fince  Caf- 
fi us  had  embraced  it.”  Plutarch,  Vit.  Brutus  apud  Opera, 
T.  i.  p.  984.  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  Anc. 
Un.  Hill.  vol.  x Sc  xi. 

Cassius,  Avidius,  an  eminent  military  commander  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  an  ufurper  of  the 
empire,  wa6,  according  to  Dion  Caffius,  a native  of  Syria, 
and  a fon  of  Heliodorus,  the  rhetorician  ; but  the  author  of 
his  life,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  feems  to  make  him  the  fon 
of  Avidius  Severus,  who  was  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a 
centurion  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  flate,  and  as  a man 
of  merit,  much  regarded  by  Aurelius.  The  fame  writer 
reprefents  him  as  by  his  mother’s  fide  a defeendant  from  the 
ancient  Roman  Caffii.  Crevier  difputes  that  genealogy, 
though,  as  he  fays,  he  poffeffed  all  their  haughtinefs,  info- 
lence,  and  antipathy  againft  monarchical  government ; add- 
ing to  tbefe  qualities  great  (kill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  ta- 


lents that  commanded  the  fear  and  obedience  of  the  foldiers. 
The  firft  account  we  have  of  him  is  that  of  his  commanding 
an  army  againft  the  Parthians  under  the  emperor  Verus, 
about  the  year  164,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  near  Euro- 
pus, a citv  of  Syria.  Improving  this  victory  over  Vo- 
logefes  II.  king  of  the  Parthians,  he  paffed  the  Euphrates, 
took  Ctefiphon,  and  demolifhed  the  royal  palace.  He  like- 
wife  fubdued  EdetTa,  Babylon,  and  all  Media  ; and  though 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  opened  its  gates  to  him,  he  ordered 
the  inhabitants,  amounting  in  number  to  400,000,  to  be 
inhumanly  maffacred,  and  the  city  to  he  utterly  deftroyed. 
On  his  return  he  loft  great  numbers  of  his  men  by  famine 
and  difeafe  ; however,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  ob- 
tained for  the  indolent  Verus,  who  had  never  joined  him  at 
Antioch,  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Parthians  and  Medes. 
Caffius,  having  acquired  the  reputation  of  a rigid  difciplina- 
rian,  was  inveiled  by  Aurelius  with  the  command  of  tire 
legions  of  Syria  ; nor  did  he  difappoint  the  hopes  which  the 
emperor  had  conceived  of  him.  Whilft  he  had  this  com- 
mand, he  marched  againft  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted, 
and  contrived  to  fubdue  them  byr  policy  rather  than  force, 
and  he  afterwards  performed  great  exploits  in  Armenia  ar.d 
Arabia.  In  the  war  againft  the  Sarmatian  Jazyges,  he 
punifhed  with  an  ignominious  death  fome  centurions  who 
had  crofted  the  Danube  without  orders,  though  they  had 
killed  4000  of  them  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  very 
confiderable  booty.  This  feverity  occafioned  a mutiny  in 
the  army  ; hut  Caffius,  with  invincible  intrepidity,  appeared 
unarmed  in  the  midfl  of  the  incenfed  multitude,  calling 
out  aloud  to  them,  “ kill  me  ; and  to  your  negleCt  of  duty, 
add  the  minder  of  your  general  and  by  this  intrepid  va- 
lour, he  quelled  their  fury  and  recalled  them  to  their  duty. 
Whilft  he  infpired  bisfoldiers  with  awe,  he  likevvife  engaged 
their  attachment ; and  though,  among  the  inconfiflent  ac- 
counts that  occurred  of  his  character  he  is  generally  repre- 
fented  as  chargeable  with  atrocious  vices,  iufomuch  that  he 
has  been  denominated  a fecond  Catiline,  he  feems  to  have 
poffeffed  t'he  qualities  neceffary  for  conflituting  a great  com- 
mander. When  he  commanded  in  the  Parthian  war,  Verus 
fufpeCted  his  ambitious  deligns,  and  communicated  his.appre- 
henfions  to  M.  Aurelius,  his  partner  in  the  empire.  But 
the  philofophical  emperor  took  no  notice  of  the  charge  that 
was  alleged  againft  him  ; but  continued  to  entruft  him  with 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Eaft.  In  the  15th  year 
of  Aurelius’s  reign,  A.  D.  175,  Caffius  threw  off  all  dif- 
guife,  and  ventured  to  declare  himfelf  his  rival  in  the  empire. 
With  this  view  he  availed  himfelf  of  an  illnefs,  under  which 
Aurelius  laboured  during  his  war  againft  the  Mareomanni, 
to  circulate  a report  of  his  death,  and  to  caufe  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  room.  Having  affumed  this 
title,  he  foon  reduced  all  the  countries  beyond  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  the  governor  of  Egypt  declared  in  his  favour ; fe- 
veral foreign  princes  and  nations  refpeCted  his  caufe,  and 
none  with  greater  zeal  than  the  Jews.  Whilft  lie  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  purluing  thefe  meafures  for  the  eflablithment  of  his 
power,  he  feigned  great  refpeCt  for  the  memory  of  Aurelius, 
and  placed  him  among  the  gods.  As  foon  as  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Rome,  t'he  fenate  inftantly  declared  Caf- 
fius a traitor,  and  confifcated  his  effects  ; but  the  emperor, 
with  fingular  moderation,  left  Germany  and  purfued  his 
march  as  far  as  Iiiyricum  towards  the  eaft  ; propoiing  to 
refign  the  empire  to  his  competitor,  if  the  gods  fhould 
judge  it  expedient  for  the  public  good,  that  Caffius  fhould 
reign,  and  not  Marcus  Aurelius.  Pie  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  received  the  news,  that  Caffius  had  been  killed 
in  confequence  of  a confpiracy  among  his  inferior  officers. 
When  the  head  of  Caffius  was  brought  to  the  emperor,  he 
5 E 2 expreffed 


expre  fil'd  much  farrow,  turned  away  his  eyes  from  it,  and 
cftufed  it  to  be  honourably  interred,  conr.p’aining,  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  his  mercy. 
.The  reign  of  Caffius,  or  rather  his  klream,  as  Dion  Caffius 
calls  it,  laded  but  three  months  and  fix  days.  M.  Aurelius 
would  neither  try,  imprifon,  nor  condemn  any  fenator  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ; but  referred  the  whole  to  the  fe- 
nate,  appointing  a day  for  the  criminals  to  appear  before 
their  judges.  His  wife  and  children  were  treated  with  un- 
exampled clemency  by  the  emperor ; but  Commodus  after- 
wards indulged  his  cruel  difpolition  by  burning  alive  all  who 
were  in  any  degree  related  to  him.  Crevier’s  Rom.  Emp. 
Vol.  vii.  Anc.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xiii; 

Cassius  Parmetfis,  a Latin  poet,  was  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators  again (t  Caffar,  and  after  the  event  of  his  affaffi- 
nation,  attached  himfelf  firft  to  Pompey’s  fon,  and  after- 
wards to  Antony,  holding  commands  under  each  of  them. 
After  the  battle  of  A&ium  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Quintilius  Varus,  who  executed 
the  orders  of  Oclavianus,  while  Caffius  was  at  his  (Indies. 
Horace  in  his  epidle  to  Tibullus  makes  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  : 

“ Scribeie  quod  Caffi  Parmenfis  opufcula  vincat.” 

Epift.  iv.  lib.  X. 

"But  in  another  place  he  feems  to  deferibe  him  rather 
as  a rapid  and  copious,  than  as  an  excellent  poet.  See 
Sat.  x.  lib.  I. 

His  papers  were  carried  off  by  Varus,  whence  it  is 
probable  that  the  tragedy  of  Thyelles,  aferibed  to  Varus, 
was  written  by  Caffius.  The  verfes  on  Orpheus,  pub- 
liffied  by  Achilles  Tatius,  under  the  name  of  Caffius,  are 
thought  to  be  fpunous.  Vc(T.  de  Poet.  Lat.  Gen.  Didl. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Cassius  Severus,  Titus,  a Roman  orator  in  the 
age  of  Auguftus,  more  odious  for  his  character  than  ad- 
mired for  his  genius.  Bciides  the  pleafure  which  he  de- 
rived from  exercifmg  the  office,  of  an  accufer,  often  on 
very  trivial  grounds,  he  was  fo  much  addicted  to  iatire  and 
calumny,  that  his  writings  occasioned  a law  againft  libels 
to  be  paffed  by  Auguilus,  and  drew  upon  himfelf  a fen- 
tence  of  exile  firll  to  Crete,  and  afterwards  to  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  extreme  wretch ednefs.  Notwithftanding 
the  bad  qualities  of  Caffius,  he  was  one  of  the  ablfft 
pleaders  of  his  time,  and  is  repiefented  by  Seneca  as  pof- 
feffiag  every  qualification  of  a good  declaimer.  Although 
he  particularly  excelled  in  extempore  fpeaking,  he  never 
negledled  previous  preparation,  but  wrote  down  the  greateft 
part  of  what  he  intended  to  fpeak.  Tacitus,  if  he  be  the 
author  of  the  Dialogue  on  Orators,  reprefents  Caffius  as  the 
firll  corrupter  of  ancient  eloquence  ; and  Quintilian,  though 
he  allows  him  ingenuity,  quicknefs,  and  torce,  reprelents 
him  as  deficient  in  gravity  and  judgment.  Gen.  Di£l. 

Cassius’s  purple  po  wcler,  or  mineral  powder,  in  Chemijlry, 
fo  called  from  the  dii'coverer,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a largely 
diluted  folution  of  gold,  with  the  folution  of  tin  in  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid,  carefully  prepared.  This  precipitate  is  a mix- 
ture of  imperfedl  oxyd  of  gold  with  perfedl  oxyd  of  tin. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  enamel  and  porcelain  painting.  See 
Gold. 

CASSOCK,  a kind  of  furtout,  or  long  upper  garment, 
worn  over  the  red  of  the  habit  ; particularly  by  the  clergy, 
and  anciently  likewife  by  the  laity.  The  word  comes  from 
the  French  cafaque,  a hor/eman’s  coat : fome  derive  them 
again,  by  corruption,  from  a garment  of  the  Cofi’acks  : 
others  derive  tire  name  caffoch , as  well  as  the  thing,  from  the 
ancient  caracalla , a fort  oi  upper  garment  which  hung  to  the 
heels. 


CASSON,  in  Geography,  See  Kasson. 

CASSONA-DE,  in  Commerce,  calk  fu  gar,  or  fugar  put 
into  calks  or  cheils,  after  the  firll  purification,  but  which 
has  not  been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or  in 
lumps  ; the  whited,  and  that  of  which  the  lumps  are  larged, 
is  the  bed.  Many  imagine  it  to  fweeten  more  than  loaf- 
fi'gar  ; but  it  is  certain  that  it  yields  a great  deal  more  feum. 
See  Sugar. 

CASSOPO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfu, 

8 miles  N.  of  Corfu. 

CASSOF1S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  of 
Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Deiphos. 
Paufanias. 

CASSOVA,  in  Geography.  See  Caschau. 

Cassova,  Plain  of,  a traft  of  country  in  European  Tur- 
key, which  feparates  Rafcia  from  Bulgaria,  noted  on  account 
of  the  victories  of  the  two  fird  Amuraths. 

CASSOAVARY,  ill  Ornithology.  See  Struthio  Ca- 
fuar'tus. 

CASSUMBAZAR,  Cassimbazar,  or  Cossimbazar, 
in  Geography.  See  Cossimbazar. 

CASSUMUNAR,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Cas- 
samunar. 

CASSUTHA,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  See  Cassyta. 

CASSUVIUM,  Rumph.  Lam.  Juff.  See  Anacar- 
dium. 

CASSYTA,  Linn.  gen.  505.  Schreb.  690.  Willd.  802. 
Juff.  p.  439.  Gaert.  160.  (Volutella,  Forflc.  Collodion, 
Lour.  Cochin.)  Clafs  and  ord.  Bnneandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
ord.  uncertain.  Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaftd,  very  fmall,  perma- 
nent ; leaves  femi-ovate,  acute,  concave,  eredl.  Cor.  petals 
three,  roundifli,  acute,  concave,  permanent;  nedlary  of  three 
glands,  oblong,  truncate,  coloured,  the  length  of  the  germ, 
and  banding  round  it.  Stain,  filaments  nine,  eredl,  com- 
preffed  ; glands  two,  globular,  feated  on  the  fides  of  the  bafe 
of  each  of  the  three  interior  filaments  ; anthers  adnate  to  the 
filaments  below  their  tip.  Pijl.  germ  egg-fhaped,  within 
the  corolla  and  calyx  ; ftyle  rather  thick,  the  length  of  the 
(lamens  ; iligmas  (lightly  trifid,  obtufe.  Peric.  receptacle 
increafed  into  a depreffed-globular  drupe,  crowned  with  the 
converging  calyx  and  corolla,  perforated  with  a navel.  Seed, 
nut  globular,  acuminate,  with  the  converging  damens.  Linn. 
Schreb.  and  Mart. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  permanent ; fegments  fix,  ovate-acute, 
draight,  concave  ; three  interior  ones  refembling  petals. 
Cor.  none.  Stain . nine,  in  feveral  ranks  ; filaments  com- 
preffed  ; anthers  fixed  below  their  tips  ; accompanied  by 
nine  yellowilh,  glandular  bodies  ; fix  of  which  are  fixed 
to  the  bafe  of  the  three  interior  damens,  one  on  each 
fide  ; the  three  others  alternate  with  thofe  damens,  ob- 
long, truncate.  Pift.  germ  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thick, 
digma  obtufe,  (lightly  trifid.  Lam.  and  Bofc. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  globular,  leffened  at  the  border,  fix-cleft, 
converging  ; the  inner  alternate,  fegments  (petals,  Linn.) 
a little  larger ; bradles  at  the  bafe  (calyx,  Linn.)  three,  very 
fmall.  Cor.  none..  Stam.  filaments  twelve,  inferted  in  a 
double  order  into  the  top  of  the  calyx  ; the  fix  exterior  ones 
fertile,  naked  at  the  bafe,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  ; the  fix  interior  ones  oppofite  to  the  former ; three 
fertile,  with  two  glands  at  the  bafe  of  each  ; three  alternate 
with  them,  barren  (ne&ary,  Linn.),  refembling  tubercles; 
anthers  adnate  to  the  anterior  fide  of  the  fertile  filaments, 
two-celled  (tvvo-valved  from  the  bafe  to  the  tip  ?).  Ptjl. 
germ  fuperior;  dyle  thickifli ; digma  obtufe  ((lightly  trifid  ?). 
Peric.  capfule  globular,  one-feeded  ; covered  by  the  converg- 
ing, fomewliat-berried,  calyx.  Juff. 

Effi. 


CAS 


CAS 


Eft.  C!i.  Corolla  refembling  a calyx,  fix-cleft;  nedlary, 
three  truncate  glands  furrounding  the  germ  ; interior  fila- 
ments glanduliferous.  Drupe  one-feeded.  Willd. 

Belly  of  the  mature  calyx  globular,  berried,  invefting  the 
feed.  Filaments  fix  or  nine;  interior  ones  with  two  glands 
at  the  bale.  Nut  fuperior,  one-feeded,  without  valves, 
clothed  with  the  berried  calyx.  Gsert. 

Obf.  Authors  differ  fo  much  with  refpedt  to  the  parts  of 
fructification,  that  we  have  given  the  above  defctiptions  fe- 
parately  and  at  full  length. 

Sp.  i.  C.  jiliformis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Grert.  tab.  27.  f.  4. 
Lam.  PI.  323.  jacq.  Hift.  Amer.  115.  tab.  79.  “ Filiform, 
lax,  enneandrous  ; calyx  entirely  covering  the 'nut.”  Stems 
parafuical,  twining,  (lender,  fucculent,  branched,  leaflefs,  put- 
ting out  numerous  warts,  refembling  the  feet  of  caterpillars, 
by  which  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  to  the  Items  and  leaves  of 
fhrubs,  as  not  to  be  leparated  from  them  ; and  when  they 
have  affixed  themfelves  to  thefe,  they  no  longer  draw  any 
nourifhment  from  the  foil.  Flowers  white,  with  a fmall 
tinge  of  red,  very  fmall,  in  literal  loofe  fpikes,  at  different 
diilances,  fcentlels.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  pellucid, 
white,  fhining,  fweet  to  the  tafie  ; nut  black,  with  a yellow 
kernel.  A native  of  the  Well  Indies.  2.  C . zeylanica, 
Giert.  tab.  27.  fig. 4.  b — G.  (Cufcuta  rumbut-putri,  Rumph. 
Amb.  5.  p.  49.  tab.  184.  fig.  4.  C.  ind.  & zeyl.  Htrm.  6 7. 
& 42.  Burm.  Zeyl.  84.)  “ Flowers  hexandrous  ; calyx 

not  covering  the  whole  nut.”  The  green,  tender  twigs  pro- 
ducing a few  very  fmall  leaves,  coming  out  feveral  together. 
Calyx  furnilhed  at  the  edge  Vith  fix,  p ile,  obtufe,  concave, 
diilant  feales,  refembling  little  teeth  ; three  of  them  fhorter, 
and  a little  without  the  others,  but  all  converging.  Stamcr.s 
in  a fingle  order  within  the  feales  ; three  fhorter,  correlpond- 
ing  with  the  larger  feales,  awl-fhaped  ;■  three  longer,  placed 
within  the  fmaller  feales,  furnilhed  on  each  fide  near  the  bafe 
with  a globular  gland,  as  in  the  preceding.  Nut  globular, 
terminated  by  a fiiort  ftyle  and  three  ftigmas,  of  a dark  chef- 
nut  colour,  imooth,  one-celled,  valvelels.  Gaert.  A native 
of  the  Ealt  Indies.  Linnaeus  and  moll  oth.  r authors  con- 
fider  the  Eall  and  Well  Indian  plants  as  one  and  the  fame 
fpecies  ; but  Gtertner  feparates  them,  and  if  his  defeription 
of  the  latter,  taken  from  a fpecimen  of  the  fruic  preferved 
in  the  Leyden  mufeum,  be  accurate,  .they  are  certainly 
diftindl.  3.  C . corniculala,  Linn.  Mant.  277.  Burm.  Ind.  9;. 
tab.  33.  fig.  1.  (Calfutha  cornea,  Rumph.  Amb.  7.  p.  J<5.) 
“ Branches  woody,  fpinous.”  Branches  a foot  long,  the 
tliicknefs  of  a finger  ; fpines  folitary,  recurved.  Leaves 
fhorter  than  the  fpines,  lanceolate-linear.  Berries  nearly 
feffile.  A native  of  mountains  in  the  ifiand  of  Celebes  ; re- 
ceived alfo  from  Java  by  Burrnan  in  1 758.  Linnaeus  refers 
it  to  this  genus  on  the  authority  of  Burman,  but  recommends 
a more  accurate  examination  of  its  parts  of  fructification. 
Juffieu  doubts  whether  it  really  belongs  to  this  genus,  finqe 
it  differs  fo  much  from  the  preceding  fpecies  in  the  fpines 
and  difpolltion  of  the  parts. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firlt  fpecies,  according  to 
Miller,  is  eafily  propagated  in  the  fummer  months  by  cut- 
tings, which  (hould  be  kept  a week  in  the  ftove  before  they 
are  planted,  that  the  part  cut  may  have  time  to  heal.  They 
will  take  root  in  about  fix  weeks,  if  planted  in  fmall  pots 
plunged  in  a moderate  hot  bed,  and  not  over  watered.  They' 
may  then  be  planted  feparately  in  fimilar  pots,  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth  ; and  may  be  plunged  again  into  the  hot- 
bed, till  they  have  taken  frefh  root,  when  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved to  the  dry  ftove,  where  they  mull  conllantly  remain, 
being  allowed  but  little  water  in  winter,  and  a large  (hare  of 
frefit  air  in  the  warm  days  of  fummer. 

C A s s y t a- polyjpenna , Hort.  Kew.  See  Rhipsalis. 


CAST,  a term  in  Sculpture,  for  the  impreffion  of  any  figure 
taken  in  bronze,  plailler,  wax,  or  other  fufible  material.  The 
original  of  this  word  is  kafter,  Danifii,  a throw,  beeaufe  the 
fufed  matter  is  thrown  on  the  figure  of  which  the  imprelfion 
is  to  be  taken.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  : plaller  of  Paris 
is  mixed  with  water  in  a bafon  or  pan,  and  ftirred  with  a 
fpatula  until  its  confidence  is  like  that  of  batter  for  pan- 
cakes ; it  is  then  poured  on  any  figure,  forinllance,  a human 
hand,  or  foot,  previoufly  greafed  or  oiled  in  the  (lighted  man- 
ner pofiible,  which  wifi  prevent  the  adhefion  of  the  plaller  : 
after  a few  minutes  the  plaller  will  dry  to  the  hardnefs  of 
foft  (lone,  taking  the  exacl  impreffion  of  every  part,  evc-p  the 
minuted  pores  of  the  (kin.  This  imprelfion,  the  reverfe  or 
hollow  of  the  original  fubjedl  (like  a feal  in  comparifon  with 
its  impreffion),  is  called  the  mould,  which  being  takes  off 
from  the  figure  that  produced  it,  mull  be  flightly  greafed, 
and  then  plader,  mixed  with  water  as  before,  may  be  poured 
into  this  fird  impreffion  or  mould,  and  remaining  until  it  is 
hardened,  and  then  relieved,  or  taken  from  the  mould,  is  the 
exaft  image  of  the  original  figure.  If  the  figure  is  flat, 
having  no  deep  hollows  or  high  projections,  it  may  be 
moulded  in  one  piece  ; if  its  furface  is  varied  with  great  hol- 
lows and  projections,  it  mud  be  moulded  in  many  pieces 
fitted  together,  and  held  in  one  or  more  outfide  or  contain- 
ing pieces.  Pliny  mentions  cafiing  faces  from  nature  in  the 
early  praCtice  of  Greek  fculpture.  This  ufeful  art  fupplies 
the  painter  and  fculptor  with  exaCt  reprefentations  from  na- 
ture of  limbs,  bodies,  heads  of  men  and  inferior  animals, 
anatomical  lubjeCls,  draperies,  and  plants  ; it  multiplies  mo  • 
dels  of  all  kinds,  and  is  now  praCtifed  in  fuch  perfection,  that 
calls  of  the  antique  (latues  are  made  fo  precifely  like  the 
originals  in  proportion,  outline,  and  furface,  that  no  differ- 
ence whatever  is  difcoverable,  excepting  in  colour  and  ma- 
terials. See  Bronze  and  Bronze  ccfling. 

Cast,  among  Wax  Chandlers,  denotes  a ladleful  of  melted 
wax,  poured  on  the  wicks  of  candles  made  by  the  ladle. 

Cast,  among  Founders , is  applied  to  tubes  of  wax,  fitted 
in  divers  parts  of  a mould  of  the  fame  matter,  by  means  of 
which,  when  the  wax  of  the  mould  is  removed,  the  melted 
metal  is  conveyed  into  all  the  parts  which  the  wax  before 
poffeffed. 

Cast,  among  Bowlers.  See  Bowling. 

Cast  alfo  denotes  a cylindrical  piece  of  brafs,  or  cop- 
per, flit  in  two,  lengthwife,  ufed  by  the  founders  in  fand  to 
form  a canal  or  conduit  in  their  moulds,  whereby  the  metal 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  different  pieces  intended  to  be 
call. 

Cast,  among  Plumbers,  denotes  a little  brazen  funnel, 
at  one  end  of  a mould,  for  cafiing  pipes  without  foldering, . 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  melted  is  poured  into  the 
mould. 

Cast  of  the  country,  with  Miners,  the  colour  of  the 
earth. 

Cast,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a fet  or  couple  of  hawks. 

To  cajl  a hawk  to  the  perch,  fignifies  to  fet  her  upon  it. 

Cast,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  fome  kinds  of 
infedts.  Thus  a call  of  bees  fignifies  a fwann  or  flight  of 
bees.  See  Bees.— Alfo,  a word  fo.metimes  applied  to 
poultry,  when  they  lofe  their  feathers,  or  moult.  It  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  changing  of  the  hair  and  hoofs  of  horfes. 
Horfes  call  or  (lied  their  hair  at  leak  onct  in  a year.  Every 
fpring  they  call  the  winter  coat,  and  take  a fummer  one  ; 
and  fometimes  in  the  end  of  autumn  they  put  on  their  winter 
hair,  in  cafe  they  have  been  ill  fed,  farried,  or  clothed,  or 
kept  in  a cold  liable.  - Sometimes  they  caff  like  wife  their 
hoofs  ; when  this  happens,  they  (hould  be  turned  out  into  a 
paiture  for  fome  length  of  time. 
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'Cast,  among  the  Hindoos , denotes  a tribe,  or  number  of 
families  of  the  fame  rank  and  profeffion  ; and  this  divifion, 
which  is  ancient  and  peculiar,  has  very  generally  prevailed  in 
India.  This  diftribution  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
crafty  priefthood  in  order  to  tix  their  own  fuperiority  orpie- 
ponderance.  Prior,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  (Hid.  Diiq.  con- 
cerning India,  p.  231)  to  the  records  of  authentic  hiftoiy, 
and  even  before  the  mod  remote  asra  to  which  their  own  tra- 
ditions pretend  to  reach,  this  feparation  of  profeffions  had 
not  only  taken  place  among  the  natives  of  India,  but  the 
perpetuity  of  it  was  fecured  by  an  inftitution  which  mud  be 
confidered  as  the  fundamental  article  in  the  fyftem  of  their 
policy.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into 
four  orders  or  cafts.  According  to  all  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity, indeed,  the  Indians  are  laid  to  be  divided  into  feven 
tribes  or  cafts.  See  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  1029.  Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  ii.  p.  153.  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  10.  But  they  were  pro- 
bably led  into  this  error  by  confidering  fome  of  the  (ubdivi- 
fions  of  the  cafts,  as  if  they  had  been  a diftinft  independent 
order.  However,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the 
beft  informed  modern  travellers,  we  learn,  that  there  were  no 
mere  than  four  original  cafts.  In  a work  entitled,  “ La  Porte 
Ouverte,  ou  la  vraye  Reprcfentation  de  la  Vie,  des  Mceurs, 
de  la  Religion,  et  du  Service  des  Bramines,  qui  demeurent 
fur  les  Coftes  de  Choromandel,  &c.”  compiled  before  the 
middle  of  the  17  th  century,  by  Abraham  Ro.ger,  chaplain  of 
the  Dutch  faftory  at  Pullicate,  we  have  a didinft  account  of 
thefe  calls.  No  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  with  refpeft 
either  to  the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  calls,  as  both  are 
afeertained  from  the  moll  ancient  and  facred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  their  own  infti- 
cutions,  given  by  Brahmins  eminent  for  their  learning.  Ac- 
tording  to  them,  the  different  calls  proceeded  from  Brahma, 
the  immediate  agent  of  the  creation  underthe  Supreme  Power, 
in  fuch  a maimer  as  to  eftablifh  both  the  rank  which  they  were 
to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they  were  required  to  perform  ; 
fo  that  to  mingle  or  confound  them  would  be  deemed  an  aft. 
of  the  moft  daring  impiety. 

The  members  of  the  firfl  cad,  called  the  brahmins,  from 
the  mouth  (wifdom),  and  deemed  the  mod  facred,  had  it 
for  their  province,  to  pray,  to  read,  to  indraft,  to  dudy  the 
principles  of  religion,  to  perform  its  funftions,  and  to 
cultivate  the  fciences.  They  were  the  prieds,  the  indruc- 
tors,  and  philofophers  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
fecond  order,  called  Chehtcree,  from  the  arms  (drength)  ; to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to  govern  ; were  entruded  with  the 
government  and  defence  of  the  date.  In  peace  they  were 
its  rulers  and  magidrates  ; in  war  they  were  the  generals  who 
commanded  its  armies,  and  the  foldiers  who  fought  its  bat- 
tles. The  third  order,  called  the  Bice,  from  the  belly  and 
thighs  (nourifliment)  ; to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life 
by  agriculture  and  traffic  ; was  compofed  of  hufbandmen  and 
merchants.  The  fourth  cad  denominated  the  Sooder  from 
the  feet  (fubjeftion) ; to  labour,  to  ferve  ; confided  of  arti- 
fans,  labourers,  and  fervants.  Subordinate  to  thefe  cads  is 
a fifth,  or  adventitious  clafs,  denominated  Burrun  Sunken, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  union  between  per- 
fons  of  different  cads.  Thefe  are  modly  dealers  in  petty 
articles  of  retail  trade.  (See  preface  to  the  code  of  Gentoo 
laws,  p.  46  and  99.)  Thjs  adventitious  cad  is  not  mentioned, 
as  Dr.  Robertfon  fuppofes,  by  any  European  author.  The 
didinftion  Was  too  nice  to  be  obferved  by  them,  ar.d  they 
feem  to  confider  the  members  of  this  cad  as  belonging  to  the 
Sooder.  Befides  thefe  acknowledged  cads,  there  is  a race  of 
unhappy  rnen,  denominated  on  the  Coromandel  coad  Pariars, 
and,  in  other  parts  of  India,  Chandalas.  Thefe  are  outcads 
from  their  original  order,  who,  by  their  rr.ifconduft,  have  for- 
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felted  all  the  privileges  of  it.  Their  condition  is,  without 
doubt,  the  lowed  degradation  of  human  nature.  If  a Pariar 
approach  a Nayr,  i.  e.  a warrior  of  high  cad,  on  the  Malabar 
coad,  he  may  put  him  to  death  with  impunity.  Water  and 
milk  are  confidered  as  defiled  even  by  their  ihadow  palling 
over  them,  and  cannot  be  ufed  until  they  are  purified. 
(Ayeen  Akberf,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  Every  Hindoo  who 
violates  the  rules  or  inditutions  of  his  cad  finks  into  this 
degraded  iituation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Hindoos  fo  refo- 
lutely  adhere  to  the  inditutions  of  their  tribe,  becaufe  the 
lofs  of  cad  is,  to  them,  the  lofs  of  all  human  comfort  and 
refpeftability  ; and  is  a punifiunent,  beyond  comparifon, 
more  fevere  than  excommunication  in  tire  molt  triumphant 
period  of  Papal  power. 

The  four  original  cads  are  named,  and  their  funftions 
deferibed  in  the  “ Mahabarat,”  the  mod  ancient  book  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  of  higher  authority  than  any  with  which 
Europeans  are  hitherto  acquainted.  Baghvat-Geeta,  p, 
T30.  The  fame  didinftion  of  cads  was  known  to  the  author 
of  Eleeto-pades,  another  work  of  confiderable  antiquity 
tranflated  from  the  Sanfkreet,  p.  251. 

The  members  of  one  cad  can  never  quit  his  own,  or  be 
admitted  into  another  ; fo  that  the  dation  of  every  individual 
is  unalterably  fixed,  his  delliny  is  irrevocable,  and  the  walk 
of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  mud  never  deviate. 
Moreover,  the  members  of  each  cadr  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profeffion  of  their  forefathers ; and  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  fame  families  have  followed,  and  will 
always  continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  line  of  life.  EIow- 
ever,  though  the  line  of  feparation  be  fo  drawn  as  to  render 
the  afeent  from  an  inferior  to  a higher  cad  abfolutely  impof- 
lible,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  a mod  enormous  impiety 
if  one  in  a lower  order  Ihould  prefume  to  perform  any  func- 
tion belonging  to  thofe  of  a fuperior  cad;  yet,  in  certain 
cafes,  the  Pundits  declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  perfons  of  a high 
clafs  to  exercife  fome  of  the  occupations  allotted  to  a clafs 
below  their  own,  without  lofing  their  cad  by  doing  fo. 
Pref.  of  Pundits  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  10c. 
Accordingly  we  find  Brahmins  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  princes,  not  only  as  miniders  of  date  (Orme’s  Frag- 
ments, p.  207),  but  in  fubordinate  daiions.  Many  officers 
of  the  army,  particularly  in  the  Mahratta  dates,  have  been 
Brahmins  ; and  many  feapoys  in  the  fervice  of  the  Ead  In- 
dia company,  efpeeially  in  the  Bengal  prefidency,  are  of  the 
Brahmin  cad.  Another  faft  concerning  the  cads  deferves 
notice.  An  immenfe  number  of  pilgrims,  amounting  in  fome 
years,  to  more  than  150,060,  vifit  the  pagoda  of  Jaggernaut 
in  Oriffa,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  revered  places  of  Hin- 
doo worffiip,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fedival  in  honour  of 
the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  confecrated.  The  members 
of  all  the  four  cads  are  allowed  promifcuoufly  to  approach 
the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  feating  themfelves  without  didinc- 
tion,  eat  indifciiminately  of  the  fame  food.  This  feems  to  in- 
dicate fome  remembrance  of  a date  prior  to  the  inilitution 
of  cads,  when  all  men  were  confidered  as  equal. 

Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  members, 
compoftng  a community  feem,  at  fird  view,  to  be  adverfe  to 
improvement  either  in  fcience  or  arts,  and  the  artificial  bar- 
riers that  feparate  different  orders  of  men  tend  to  circum- 
feribe  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  within  a narrower 
fphere  than  nature  has  allotted  to  them.  Hence  genius  muft 
fometimes  be  checked  in  its  career,  and  talents  fitted  to  fhine 
in  an  higher  fphere  be  confined  to  the  funftions  of  an  inferior 
cad.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  arrangements  of  Indian  policy  are 
adapted  to  the  general  date  of  fociety,  though  they  may  be 
attended  with  partial  inconvenience  ; and  they  ferve  to  ac- 
complifh  the  objeft  of  the  fird  Indian  legislators,  which 
2 was 
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was  to  employ  the  mofl:  effe&ual  means  of  providing  for  the 
fubfillence,  the  fecurity,  and  the  happinefs  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  over  which  they  prefided.  With 
this  view  they  fet  apart  certain  races  of  men  for  each  of 
the  various  profelffons  and  arts  neceffary  in  a well-ordered 
fociety,  and  appointed  the  exercife  of  them  to  be  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon  in  luccclffon.  This  fyftem,  though  repug- 
nant to  tlie  ideas  which  we,  who  are  placed  in  a very  different 
ftate  of  fociety,  may  have  formed,  are  better  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  propofed,  than  a carelefs 
obferver  is  apt  to  imagine.  An  Indian,  on  his  entrance 
into  life,  knows  the  llation  which  he  is  deftined  to  oc- 
cupy, and  the  functions  which  he  is  to  perform  ; and  from 
his  earlieff  years,  he  is  trained  to  the  habit  of  doing,  with 
eafe  and  pleafure,  that  which  he  muff  continue  to  do  through 
life.  To  this  may  be  afcribed  that  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion confpicuous  in  many  of  the  Indian  manufactures  ; and 
though  veneration  for  the  practices  of  their  anceftors  may 
check  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to  thefe, 
they  acquire  fuch  an  expertnefs  and  delicacy  of  hand,  that 
Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuperior  fcience,  and 
the  aid  of  more  complete  inftruments,  have  never  been  able 
to  equal  the  exquifite  execution  of  their  workmanffiip.  To 
this  early  divifion  of  the  people  into  caffs,  we  muff  likewile 
aferibe  a ftriking  peculiarity  in  the  ftate  of  India  ; the  per- 
manence of  its  inftitutions,  and  the  immutability  in  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now  is  in  India,  fays 
Dr.  Robertfon,  always  was  there  ; and  is  likely  ftill  to  con- 
tinue ; neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illiberal  fanaticifm 
of  its  Mahomedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  Euro- 
pean mailers,  have  effected  any  confiderable  alteration. 
The  fame  diftindlions  take  place,  the  fame  arrangements 
in  civil  and  domeftic  fociety  remain,  the  fdme  maxims  of 
religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  fame  fciences  and 
arts  are  cultivated  ; and  hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  in 
India  has  been  the  fame.  This  ingenious  writer  adduces 
the  divifion  into  caffs  as  one  evidence  of  the  ancient  and 
high  civilization  of  the  Hindoos.  But  it  has  been  obferved 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  (fee  Mod.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  that 
the  error  of  his  argument  coniifts  in  his  confounding  caffs 
with  trades,  while  in  reality  they  are  totally  diftindl,  as 
neither  a prieft,  a foldier,  a farmer,  nor  a labourer  is  a 
tradefman.  Separation  of  tradts  argues  refinement;  but 
from  the  Hindoo  caffs  nothing  can  be  concluded,  except 
that  agriculture  exifted  at  their  inftitution.  Befides,  when 
he  adds  that  “ what  now  is  in  India,  always  was  there,”  he 
evinces  rather  a lingular  love  of  hypothefis.  All  we  know 
from  antiquity  is,  that  the  caffs  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Puny,  and  perhaps  were  not  known 
even  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  If  we  fuppofe  that  they 
exifted  three  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  we  have 
only  a proof  that  agriculture  and  merchandize  were  then 
known  in  Hindoollan  ; and  yet  the  ffrll  tribe  that  palled 
from  the  centre  of  Alia  might,  even  in  that  cafe,  have  only 
begun  to  people  the  north  of  Hindoollan  a few  centuries, 
or  a thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Among  the 
followers  of  Bouddha  or  Boodh,  in  the  Birman  empire, 
and  in  Siam,  the  diftimftion  of  calls  is  utterly  unknown. 
Dr.  Buchanan  (Aliatic  Refearches,  vol.  vj.  p.251.)  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  dodhine  of  caff,  eftablilhed  in 
Hindoollan,  refers  to  Pliny,  (N.  H.  1.  xi.  c.  19.)  who 
mentions  a divifion  of  ranks  among  various  Indian  nations, 
which  he  calls  “ vita  multipartita  but  from  what  he 
fays,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  univerfal  at  the  time 
he  received  his  intelligence  ; neither  is  it  by  any  means 
clear,  that  his  “ vita  multipaitita”  means  call.  It  is  to  be 
ebfervtd,  that  alt  Roman  citizens  followed  nearly  the  fame 
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mode  of  life ; they  were  foldiers  and  ftatefmen  ; and  when 
not  employed  in  efther  of  thefe  capacities,  they  were  all 
cultivators  of  the  land.  To  them,  therefore,  a diftindtion 
of  profelffons  among  the  citizens  of  a ftate  would  appear 
ftrange  ; and  hence  this  writer  inclines  to  think,  that  the 
“ vita  multipartita”  of  Pliny  more  refembles  the  divifion 
of  ranks  and  profelffons  among  the  Burmas,  or  in  modern 
Europe,  than  it  does  the  caff;  of  the  Brahmins.  The  de- 
feription  of  Pliny,  in  the  paffage  above  referred  to,  neither 
agrees  with  the  prefent  divifions  of  the  different  eafts,  nor 
does  it  call  the  learned  Brahmins  ; on  the  contrary,  Pliny 
fpeaks  of  the  Brachmanae  not  as  a clafs  and  order  in  focietyq 
but  as  a nation,  and  as  a name  common  to  many  nations. 
He  mentions,  that  Seneca  had  attempted  to  procure  the  names 
of  all  the  people  inhabiting  India,  and  had  adlually  heard 
of  11S  nations.  The  mofl  confiderable  of  thefe  he  after- 
wards enumerates,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  See  Birman  Empire, 
Boodh,  Brahmins,  and  Hindoos. 

CAST-rzwqy,  in  Sea  Language,  the  ftate  of  a fhip  which 
is  loft  or  wrecked  on  a lee  fhore,  bank,  or  (hallow. 

CASTABALA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  ofAGa, 
in  Cilicia  Propria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moplueftia.  In  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonine  it  is  in  the  route  from  Confiantinople  to  Antioch, 
M.  d’Anville  places  it  at  a very  fmall  diftance  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Iffus.- — Alfo,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Cappadocia, 
placed  by  Strabo  near  the  mountains,  who  fays  that  it  had 
a temple  of  Diana  Perafia.  M.  d’Anville  places  it  at  the 
fotirce  of  a river  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Haiys.  It 
was  at  fome  diftance  E.  of  Cybiftra. 

CASTABUENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria  ; fix 
miles  S.  of  Cano  d’lftria. 

CASTAC1US  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geograpby,?tgv\f  ofAfia 
Minor,  on  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  S.  ot  the  gull  Cyaenninut. 

CASTAGNEUX,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  to  a 
fpecies  of  Columbus,  which  fee. 

CASTAGNO,  Andrea,  Dal,  in  Biography , an  emi- 
nent hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  a fmall  village  called 
Caftagno,  belonging  to  Tufcany,  in  1409,  and  being  de- 
prived of  his  parents  when  young,  was  employed  by  bis  un- 
cle to  attend  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  fields.  His  lingu- 
lar talents,  which  were  full  manifefted  in'  furpriling  efforts 
to  imitate  an  ordinary  painter,  whom  he  accidentally  ob- 
ferved at  work,  became  the  common  topic  of  difeourfe  in 
Florence,  and  excited  the  curiofity  of  Bernardetto  ae  Me- 
dici ; fo  that  he  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  bell 
mailers  at  that  tune  in  Florence.  Andrea,  alffduoufly  im- 
proving his  advantages,  became  particularly  eminent  in 
defign,  and  found  full  employment.  At  firil  he  painted 
only  in  diftemper  and  frefco  ; but  at  length  be  learned  the 
fecret  of  painting  in  oil  from  Domenico  V enetiano,  who 
had  detived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Antonella  da  Melffna. 
He  was  the  firft  of  the  Florentine  ai  tiffs  who  painted  in  oil  ; 
but  envying  the  merit  of  Domenico,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  fecret,  he  determined,  with  the  bafell  ingratitude,  to 
affalffnate  his  friend  and  benefadlor.  At  this  time  Domeni- 
co and  Andrea  lived  together,  and  were  partners  in  bufi- 
nefs.  lnfetifible,  however,  cf  every  obligation,  and  com- 
bining treachery  with  ingratitude,  he  way -laid  Domenico  in 
the  corner  of  a ilreet,  and  dabbed  him  with  fuch  fecrecy, 
that  he  efcaped  unobferved  and  unfuipcdled  to  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  fat  down  with  apparent  tompofure  to  work  ; 
foon  after  Domenico  was  conveyed  thither  to  die  in  the  arms, 
of  his  affaffin.  The  real  author  of  this  atrocious  a6l  was  never 
difeovered,  till  Andrea,  through  remorfe  ofconfcience,  dtfclot- 
ed  it  on  his  death-bed,  in  iqk'o.  Andrea  firfifhed  feveral  con- 
fiderable works  at  Florence,  by  which  he  gained  great 
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See  Gastaldu  s. 


wealth  and  reputation  ; but  as  foon  as  bis  complicated  vil- 
lainy became  public,  his  memory  was  afterwards  held  in  the 
utmoft  deteftation.  The  mod  noted  of  his  works  is  in  the 
hall  of  juftice  at  Florence,  and  reprefents  the  execution  of 
the  confpirators  again!!  the  houte  of  Medici.  Pilkington. 

CASTAGNOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
on  the  Po  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Turin. 

CASTAGNOLE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  the  fifh  called  by  the  generality  of  authors 
CHaoMis,  which  fee. 

CASTALDI,  Corn  olio,  in  Biography , the  defeendant 
of  a noble  family,  was  born  at  Feltri  about  the  year  1480, 
and  though  educated  to  the  bar,  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
poetry  and  the  dudy  of  polite  literature.  On  his  marriage 
he  fettled  at  Padua,  where  he  founded  a college,  and  gained 
u n Aerial  efleem.  Fie  died  in  DJ36.  His  poems  were  both 
Italian  and  Latin.  The  former  contain  ingenious  and  ele- 
vated fentiments,  but  are  dtfedlive  in  fvveetnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  ftyle.  The  latter  are  a happy  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients. They  were  publifiied  at  Venice,  in  4to.  in  1757, 
by  the  abbe  Conti,  with  a life  of  the  author  prefixed  by 
Signor  Farfetti.  Nouv.  Dith  Hid. 

CP.  ST  ALDUS.  7 
CASTALDY.  J 

CASTALIA,  in  Botany  (fo  called  quia  uterum  totum, 
quad  ob  pudicitiam,  occultent  fpecies  hujus  generis)  Salif- 
bury  Annal.  of  Botany,  vol.ii.  p.  71.  Paradif.  Lond.  14. 
(Nymphtea,  Linn.)  Clals  and  ord.  Polyandria  monogynia. 
Nat.ord.  Hydrochar'ules,  Juff.  NympLcea,  Salis. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  four  or  iive-leafed,  furrounding  the 
margin  of  the  receptacle.  Cor.  petals  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  inferted  into  the  pericarp  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle. 
Siam . filaments  from  lixty  to  a hundred  and  fifty,  inferted 
into  the  pericarp  above  the  petals,  free.  Pijl.  dyle  none  ; 
digma  with  as  many  rays  as  there  are  cells  in  the  fruit. 
Perlc.  from  twelve  to  twenty-celled,  putrefying  as  the  feeds 
ripen.  NeSl.  one,  in  the  centre  of  the  digma,  globular. 
Seeds  from  two  to  three  hundred,  feffile  on  the  inner  fide  of 
the  pericarp,  furrounded  with  a follicle. 

Flowers  white,  red,  or  blue,  rivalling  the  magnolias.  It 
differs  from  the  proper  nymphtea  in  the  infertion  of  the  petals 
and  damens  into  the  pericarp,  and  not  into  the  receptacle. 
We  have  adopted  Mr.  Salifbury’s  generic  name,  from  a con- 
firmed unwillingnefs  to  change  any  name  once  given,  unlefs 
urged  to  it  by  the  mod  cogent  reafons  ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  feel  ourfelves  condrained  to  add,  that  we  cannot 
concur  with  that  excellent  botanid  in  the  principle  on  which 
he  has  been  induced  to  choofe  it.  Every  attempt  to  extend 
the  fexual  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  to  the  mode 
of  operation  and  its  effential  circnmdances,  appears  to  us  to 
be  no  lefs  adverfe  to  philofophical  precifion  and  truth,  than 
it  affuredly  is  to  moral  purity,  and  to  that  delicacy  of  deco- 
rum, which  is  one  ol  the  bed  characters  of  a rightly  cultivated 
mind. 


* Leaves  •with  a JiJftre  extending  to  the  petiole. 

Sp.  i . C.  odorata.  (C.  ptidica,  Salis.  Nymphoea  odorata, 
Hurt  Kew.  Bot.  Rep.  pi.  297.  “ Lobes  of  the  leaves  di- 

varicated, acuminate  ; receptacle  fhaped  like  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.”  (Med’.oliformis,  Salis.  fo  the  word  is  fpelt  both  in 
the  Annals  of  Botany,  anti  m Paradifus  Londinenfis,  but  as 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  fuch  a Latin  word,  we  prefume 
it  fhould  be  modioliformis,  which  means  either  a fmall  con- 
cave meafure,  or  the  nave  of  a whee'.)  A native  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  flowers  diffufe  a fpicy  odour,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  anifeed.  • 2.  C.  alba,  white  water-lily.  (C.  fpeciofa, 
Salifb.  Nymphoea  alba,  Linn.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  1C0. ) “ Lobes 
of  the  leaves  approximate,  fcarcely  acuminate  ; receptacle 


cymbal-fhaped.”  Calyx-leaves  four,  oblong,  green  under- 
neath, white  above,  often  tinged  at  the  bafe  with  a light 
bluifh-colour.  Petals  white,  lanceolate,  in  feveral  rows, 
gradually  leflening  in  fize.  Stamens  yellow  ; outer  ones  di- 
lated, refembling  petals,  with  only  the  rudiments  of  an  anther. 
Fruit  fcarred  with  the  marks  of  the  fallen  petals  and  damens. 
A native  of  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ; in  ponds  and  flow 
dreams.  t 

* * Leaves  peltate. 

3.  C.  Lotus , (C.  mydica.  Sahib.  Parad.  Lond.  14.  Nym« 
pbaea  lotus,  ■ Bot.  Mag.  pi.  729.  Plant.  Rar.  Hung.  vol.  i. 
fig.  15.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  Savign.  in  Ann.  du  Muf.  vol.  i. 
p.  336.  Haflelq,  Ref.  p.  471.  Lotus,  Alp.  Exot.  p.  214. 
wich  a figure.)  “ Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  fharply  toothed, 
fmooth  on  both  fides  ; receptacle  fhaped  like  the  nave  of  a 
wheel ; inner  petals  very  fmall.”  A native  of  Hungary  in 
the  warm  waters  near  Pecze.  ’ Mr.  Salifbury  obferves,  that 
though  he  has  followed  other  authors  in  quoting  the  above 
fynonyms,  he  is  not  ablolutely  certain  that  the  Hungarian 
plant  from  which  his  fpecific  character  is  formed,  is  the  fame 
with  the  Egyptian  lotus  ; for  in  that,  Savigny  fays,  the  pe- 
tioles are  hifpid  : and,  according  to  HafFelquid,  the  pedun- 
cles are  perforated  with  only  four  large  tubes  ; whereas  the 
whole  herb  of  the  Hungarian  plant  is  fmooth,  and  the  pedun- 
cles are  perforated  with  fix  large  tubes.  The  flowers  have 
the  brandy-like  fmell  of  Nymphoea  lutea,  continuing  ex- 
panded till  the  evening.  4.  C . pubefeens.  (C.  facra,  Salifb. 
Parad.  Lond.  14.  Nymphoea  pubefeens,  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
Nymphaea  lotus,  Marq.  of  Blandford,  in  Bot.  Rep.  fig.  391. 
Roxb.  MSS.  A /Tib  el,  Rheed.  Mai.  v.  11.  fig.  26. i Leaves 

oval,  toothed,  pubefeent,  and  fpotted  underneath ; petals 
white,  rather  unequal.”  The  flowers  have  a pungent,  vinous 
odour,  but  very  different  from  that  of  the  Hungarian  lotus. 
A native  of  Hindooflan  ; in  marfhes.  5.  C.  magnifica,  Salifb. 
Parad.  Lond.  14.  (Nymphoea  rubra,  Roxb.  MSS.)  “ Leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  toothed,  pubefeent  underneath,  but  not 
fpotted;  petals  bright  red,  rather  unequal.”  Flowers  fome- 
times  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  inodorous.  A native 
of  Hindooflan  ; in  marfhes.  Dr.  Roxburgh  regards  this  and 
the  foregoing  as  varieties,  but  Mr.  Salifbury  is  inclined  to 
keep  them  diftinCt.  They  are  both  facred  plants  in  Hin- 
dooflan, and  expand  in  our  climate  from  the  very  firft  twi- 
light to  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after  which  they  gradually 
clofe,  and  are  quite  Ihut  at  noon.  6.  C .edulis,  Salifb.  (Nym- 
phoea coteka,  Roxb.  MSS.)  “ Leaves  broad-oval,  quite  en- 
tire, pubefeent  underneath  ; flowers  fmall.  A native  of  Hin- 
dooflan ; in  marfhes.  7.  C.  ampla,  Salifb.  (Nymphoea  fifliis  am- 
plioribus,  &c.  Brown  Jam.  p.  243.)  “ Leaves  orbicular,  fharp- 
ly toothed,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  very  prominent  nerves 
underneath;  petals  long  ; anthers  lengthened  at  the  tip.  A 
native  of  La  Vera  O'uz.  8.  C.  reerulea.  ( C.  feutifolia,  Salif. 
Nymphoea  ccerulea,  Bot.  Mag.  pi.  552.  Bot.  llepof.  pi.  197. 
N.  flare  caeruleo,  Breyn.  Prod.  z.  p.  77.)  “ Leaves  orbi- 

cular, more  or  lefs  repand  toothed,  fmooth  on  both  fides  ; 
primary  nerves  numerous,  {lender  ; anthers  lengthened  at  the 
tip.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  now  become 
very  common  in  the  Engl  ilk  (loves.  9.  C . fndlata,  (C.  Ael- 
laris,  Salifb.  Nymphaea  fiellnta,  Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  Bot.  Rep. 
330.  Nymphoea  cxrulea,  Jar.].  Malm.  6.  Savign.  Ann.  du 
Muf.  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Citambel,  Khced.  Mai.  vol.  ii.  p.  3;. 
pi.  26".)  “ Leaves  orbicular,  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both 

fides;  primary  nerves  few,  but  little  prominent  underneath  ; 
rays  of  the  fligma  very  fhort.”  A native  of  Egypt. and  Hin- 
dooflan, and  Mr.  Salifbury  believes  it  to  be  the  plant  of  New 
Holland,  found  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  Endeavour  liver. 

Castalia,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phal ana,  ( Bom- 
byx),  found  in  New  Holland. 

Castalia, 
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Castalia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fountain  of  Afia,  in 
the  fuburbs  of  Daphne,  near  the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 
Sozomen  fays  that  the  Pagans  believed,  that  the  water  of 
this  fountain  communicated  to  thofe  who  drank  it  a know- 
ledge of  futurity,  and  thus  produced  an  effeft  fimilar  to  that 
at  Delphi . The  oracle  at  this  fountain  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
mifed  Adrian,  when  he  was  in  a private  ftation,  the  future 
poffefTion  of  fovereign  power.  Jealous  of  that  diftinguifh- 
ing  favour,  and  fearing  left  others  fhould  obtain  the  like,  and 
avail  therafelves  of  it,  as  he  had  done,  he  ordered,  on  his 
afcent  to  the  throne,  this  fountain  to  be  fhut  up  with 
ftones. 

Castalia,  a river  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  mount  Par- 
naffus,  facred  to  the  Mufes,  hence  called  Cajlalides,  the  mur- 
murs of  which  were  thought  to  be  prophetic.  Upon  the 
banks  of  this  river  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  Pin- 
dar refers  to  it  in  a verfe  of  his  7 th  Olympic  ode,  thus  ren- 
dered by  Weft  ( vol.  i.  p.  58) : 

“ Where  fweet  Caftalia’s  myftic  currents  found.” 

Castalia,  or  Cajlalius  fons,  a fountain  which  difcharged 
its  water  between  the  fummits  of  Parnaffus.  This  water  in- 
fpired  thofe  who  drank  it  with  poetic  enthufiafm.  M.  Spon, 
in  his  Voyage  into  Greece,  fays,  that  the  waters  of  this 
fountain  flowed  from  the  declivity  of  a rock,  where  they 
produced  fine  cafcades.  They  paffed  near  Delphi,  and  on 
this  account,  Phavorinus  fays,  KxdlxXhx  k^yivyi  m Uvlun.  See 
Delphi  and  Parnassus. 

CASTAiHO,  or  Castellio,  Sebastian,  whofe  pro- 
per name  was  Chateil/on,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1315,  in 
the  mountainous  diftrict  of  Dauphine,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of 
Savoy,  Although  nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  his 
education,  he  appears  to  have  obtained  the  efteem  of  Calvin, 
by  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages,  when  he 
was  introduced  to  that  reformer  at  Strafburg,  in  1540  and 
1541.  On  his  recommendation  he  was  appointed  teacher  in 
the  college  of  Geneva  ; but  the  intolerant  temper  of  Calvin 
obliged  him  to  leave  this  fituation,  after  having  occupied  it 
about  three  years.  He  difagreed  with  Calvin  with  regard  to 
the  doftrine  of  predeftination  ; he  difapproved  of  the  civil 
punifhment  of  heretics ; he  confidered  the  Canticles  of  So- 
lomon as  a profane  piece  ; he  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar 
to  himfelf  concerning  Chrift’s  defeent  into  hell ; and  he  was 
fufpefted  of  having  imbibed  fome  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
Anabaptifts.  Such  were  the  offences  for  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled Geneva,  and  became  an  objedt  of  the  perfecution  both 
of  Calvin  and  Beza.  At  Bafil,  whither  he  removed,  he  ob- 
tained the  profefforftiip  of  the  Greek  language  ; but  having 
a large  family,  and  his  circumftances  being  indigent,  he  found 
it  very  difficult  to  procure  for  them  a fubfiftence,  and  to 
profecute  the  ftudies  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Calvin,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  diftreffed  fituation,  but  who 
feems  to  have  felt  no  compaffion  for  him,  accufed  him  of 
Healing  wood.  Caftalio’s  own  relation  of  the  fail  is  as  fol- 
lows: “ Being  totally  occupied  with  my  tranflation  of  the 
Scripture,  and  refolved  rather  to  beg  than  to  quit  it,  as  I 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  I employed  myfelf  at  leifure 
hours  in  catching  with  a hook  the  floating  wood  which  was 
brought  down  the  ftream  by  its  inundations,  that  1 might 
warm  my  family.  This  wood  is  public  property,  and  belongs 
to  him  that  firft  takes  it.”  He  appeals  to  the  whole  city  of 
Bafil  for  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  concludes  with  thus 
addrefling  the  unfympathizing  Calvin  ; “ I could  not  have 
thought  that  you,  you  who  knew  me,  could  have  credited 
fuch  a charge  ; but  that  you  fhould  publifh  it  to  the  whole 
world,  and  tranfmit  it  to  pofterity,  is  what  (although  I know 
you)  1 could  not  eafily  have  believed!”  The  confiftory  at 
Bafil  would  not  allow  him  to  publifh  his  works  in  that  city 
Vol.  VI. 


without  animadverfion  ; he  was  cited  before  them  ; and  the 
curators  of  the  univerfity  wifhed  to  reftrain  him  from  theo- 
logical topics.  But  whilft  his  opinions  met  with  no  indul- 
gence, he  was  fo  much  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  his  enemies  were  not  able  to  expel  him.  However  he 
peaceably  cloftd  his  life  of  anxiety  and  indigence  at  Bafil,  in 
1563,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years:  Caftalio  was  an  elegant, 

though  not  a profound  fcholar  ; and  his  Latimty  refernbles 
that  of  the  modern  Italian  fchools.  In  1345  he  printed  at 
Bafil  four  books  of  Scnpture-hillories  in  elegant  Latin,  with 
a view  of  communicating  to  children  a knowledge  of  the  fadts 
of  their  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  giving  them  a tafte 
for  polite  literature.  In  1 546  he  publifhed  a poetical  tranf- 
iation  of  the  Sibylline  verles,  with  notes,  together  with  a 
profe  verfion  of  the  books  of  Mofes,  which  was  followed  by 
a tranflation  of  David’s  Pfalms,  and  the  other  Scripture  fongs. 
In  1548  he  publifhed  a Greek  poem  on  John  the  Baptift, 
and  a Latin  poetical  paraphrafe  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  He 
likewife  tranflated  foir.e  parts  of  Homer,  fome  books  of  Xe- 
nophon, and  St.  Cyril.  His  tranflation  of  fome  Italian  trea- 
ties of  Ochinus,  and  particularly  his  “ Thirty  Dialogues,” 
favouring  polygamy,  furnifhed  one  ground  of  the  accufations 
againft  him.  But  his  greateft  work  was  his  Latin  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  for  an  account  of  which  fee  Lathi  Bibles, 
This  verfion  Was  the  moft  elegant  and  claffical  that  was  ever 
made  ; but  whilft  it  has  been  highly  commended  by  fome,  it 
has  been  cenfured  by  others  for  an  affedted  ufe  of  terms,  not 
properly  belonging  to  Jewifh  or  Chriftian  theology,  and  for 
an  improper  and  paraphraftical  deviation  from  the  original 
phrafeology.  His  “ New  Teftament,”  however,  is  read 
with  pleasure,  and  very  properly  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
fcholars.  It  is  no  improbable  conjedlure,  that  the  hoftility 
of  Beza  againft  him  might  have  been  partly  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  his  verfion.  Caftalio’s  French  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  (fee  French  Bibles),  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in  1555,  has  been  charged 
with  the  adoption  of  a low  and  vulgar  phrafeology.  Bayle 
in  Gen.  DidL 

CASTALOGNE,  or  Castelogne,  a coverlid  made  of 
fine  wool,  on  the  weaver’s  loom. 

CASTAMENA,  or  Kastamoni,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  formerly  a 
large  and  flouriflring  city,  and  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifhop, 
but  now  much  reduced  in  iize  and  magnificence  ; 240  miles 
eaft  of  Conftantinople.  N.  lat.  440  42'.  E.  long.  340  22'. 

CASTANEA,  in  Botany,  To  urn.  Gasrt.  Vent.  See 
Fagus  cajianea. 

Castanea  aquina,  Ray.  See  iEscuLus  Hippo-cajla - 
num. 

Castanea,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Chernies.,  which 
fee. 

Castanea,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Turbo,  and 
alfo  of  Helix,  which  fee  refpedtively. 

CASTANET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diilrift  of  Touloufe,  2 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Tou- 
loufe.  The  place  contains  1320,  and  the  canton  6339,  in- 
habitants; the  territory  includes  1072  kiliometres  and  16 
communes.  , 

CASTANETS,  Castagnettes,  or  Castanettas, 
fmall  mufical  inftruments  cf  percufiion,  in  pairs,  with  which 
the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Bohemians  mark  the  meafures 
and  fteps  in  their  dances,  holding  two  in  each  hand.  They 
confift  of  two  little  round  pieces  of  dried  wood,  and  hollowed 
in  the  manner  of  fpoons,  of  w'hich  the  qf'rcavities  are  placed 
over  each  other,  faftened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  from  time 
to  time  with  the  middle  finger,  to  mark  the  fteps  and  geftures. 
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Each  cajlcmet  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a firing  palling  through 
a hole  pierced  through  an  eminence  left  for  that  purpofe  at 
the  fide  of  the  caftanet,  and  which  ferves  as  a neck. 

There  is  a notation  for  caftanets  to  mark  the  time,  and 
the  two  hands  ought  at  lead  to  have  as  many  characters  as 
there  are  notes  in  a bar.  Dextrous  performers  will  double 
and  triple  the  notes  alligned  them. 

The  tablature  for  the  cadanets  is  marked  with  the  ufual 
characters  of  the  time-table,  placed  above  and  below  the  fame 
daff  or  line  ; thofe  above  for  the  left  hand,  and  thofe  below 
for  the  right.  The  bars,  whether  a Tingle  line  or  a five  line 
ftaff.  are  to  be  marked  by  a perpendicular  line.  There  ought 
likewife  to  be  a clef,  and  a character  for  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  tune. 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  new  Encycl.  Meth. ; but  we 
are  unable  to  difcover  the  ufe  of  clefs  for  a monotonous  in- 
ftrument,  or  rather  for  an  inllrument  on  which  no  tuneable 
iotind  can  be  produced. 

CASTANETTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Cortc. 

CASTANHEIRA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
<»  Edramadura  ; 6 leagues  N.E.  of  Lifbon.  — Alfo,  a town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  fame  province  ; 8 leagues  E.S.E.  of 
Coimbra. — AKo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 7.\  leagues  E.  of  Aveiro. 

CASTANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  near 
Tarentum  ; luppofed  to  be  that  which  is  now  called  Cajiel- 
laneta. 

CASTANOVITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia, 
feated  on  the  river  Unna,  and  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  Audria. 
’N.  lat.  45“  40'.  E.  long.  17°  20'. 

C A STAX,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  men 
tioned  by  Appian,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
Cajlulon  of  Livy. 

CASTEL,  Louis  Bertrand,  in  Biography,  a geome- 
trician and  philofopher,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1688,  and 
who  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefus  in  170,3.  He  made 
himfelf  known  to  Fontenelle  and  to  father  Tournemine  by 
his  effays  and  (ketches  of  new  invention,  which  promifed  the 
greated  fuccefs.  The  young  man  was  at  this  time  in  Pro- 
vence, but  was  invited  to  the  capital.  Cadel  removed  from 
Thouloufe  to  Paris  in  1720.  He  fupported  the  idea  of  his 
talents  which  his  effays  had  excited.  -The  fird  work  he 
publidied  was  his  “ Treatiie  on  Univerfal  Gravitation,”  in 
2 vols.  nmo.  1724-  All  nature,  according  to  him,  depends 
oh  two  principles,  the  weight  of  bodies  and  their  ten- 
dency to  motion  ; the  one,  which  iuceffantly  precipitates 
them  to  repofe,  the  ether,  which  re-edab!ifhes  their  motion. 
This  do&rine,  the  key  of  the  fydem  of  the  univerfe,  as  he 
pretended,  did  not  fatisfy  the  abbe  de  faint  Pierre.  Though 
a friend  of  the  mathematician,  he  attacked  him  ; the  Jefuit 
anfwered.  The  writings  on  both  lides  manifeded  a con- 
fiderable  portion  of  wit  and  ingenuity  in  the  combatants, 
but  it  was  of  a Angular  kind.  The  fecond  work  of  father 
Cadel  was  his  “ Plan  for  an  Abridgment  of  the  Mathe- 
matics,” Paris,  1727,  in  4to.  which  was  foon  followed  by  a 
“ Univerfal  Mathematic,”  1728,410.  This  work  was  ap- 
plauded both  in  England  and  France,  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  opened  its  doors  to  the  author.  Did.  Kill. 

His  “ Clavecin  Oculaire,”  or  ocular  harpficbord,  though 
filent,  made  a coniiderable  noife  in  the  world,  and  excited 
much  curiofity  and  confiderable  expedition  among  opti- 
cians as  well  as  muficians.  His  idea  of  producing  the  fame 
pleafure  to  the  eye  by  the  melody  and  harmony  of  colours, 
as  the  ear  received  from  the  fucceflion  and  combination  of 
mufical  tones,  was  publifhed  in  1725.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
having  difeovered  (Optics,  book  i.  p.  2.  prop.  3.)  that  the 


breadths  of  the  feven  primary  colours  in  the  fun’s  image, 
produced,  by  the  refradion  of  his  rays  through  a prifm,  are 
proportional  to  the  feven  differences  of  the  lengths  of  the 
eight  mufical  firings,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  when  the 
intervals  of  their  founds  are  T,  H,  t,  T,  t,  T,  t,  H : which 
order  is  remarkably  regular.  Smith’s  Harmonies.  From 
this  analogy,  Pere  Cadel  fets  off  by  telling  us  that  there  is 
a fundamental  and  primitive  found  in  nature  to  which  we 
may  give  the  name  of  ret,  or  C. 

There  is  alfo  a primitive  and  original  tone  which  ferves 
for  bale  arid  fundamental  to  all  colours,  which  is  blue. 

There  are  three  effential  founds  which  depend  on  this 
primitive  tone  of  C,  and  which  together  compofe  the  per- 
fed,  primitive,  and  original  chord,  which  is  CEG. 

There  are  likewife  three  original  colours  dependent  on 
the  blue  ; they  are  compounded  of  no  other  colours,  and 
they  produce  the  reft  ; thefe  three  colouis  are  blue,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  blue  is  the  key-note,  the  red  the  fifth,  and 
the  yellow  the  third.  There  are  five  tones,  C,  D,  E,  G,  A •> 
and  two  femi-tones,  F ar.d  C.  In  the  fame  manner  there  are 
five  principal  colours,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  violet: 
and  two  femi-tone  colours,  which  are  orange  and  indigo. 

The  mufical  feales,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b.  The  fcale  of  co- 
lours is  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  violet.  Thefe 
are  the  data  of  father  Callel,  upon  which  he  has  founded 
his  organ  or  harpficbord  of  colours. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  ana’yfe  and  critically  examine  his 
plan,  which  is  truly  vifionary,  falfe  in  its  ratios,  and  inca- 
pable of  producing  the  promifed  effects. 

After  being  tried  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
London,  about  the  year  1756,  when  the  plan  and  pretended 
eftedls  were  publifhed  in  an  Englifh  pamphlet, — but  its  ex- 
hibition was  foon  negledted  and  forgotten,  and  has  been 
fcarcely  heard  of  fince  : — he  died  in  1/6 7,  leaving  behind 
him  the  chara&er  of  a vifionary  projector,  whofe  eccentri- 
cities, though  wild,  were  innocent  ; and  if  he  did  not  in- 
itruft  mankind,  he  contributed  to  their  idle  amufements. 

Pere  Cadel  was  the  dupe  of  a fertile  and  lively  imagina- 
tion. His  fyftems  were  at  firft  mere  hypothefes  ; but  he 
cherifhed  them  fo  long,  that,  by  degrees,  he  fancied  he  had 
realized  them.  “ The  New  general  Syftem  of  Nature,”  by" 
Newton,  in  1743,  in  4to.  did  him  more  honour,  but  it  dif- 
pleafed  others.  He  relpedted  the  Englifh  philofopher, 
without  allowing  his  dodlrine  to  be  the  true  fyltem  of  the 
world.  “ Newton  and  Defcartes,”  fays  he,  “ have  infinite 
“ merit  for  their  invention.  The  latter  had  more  facility 
“ and  elevation,  the  former  lefs  facility  and  more  depth  ; 
“ which  is  nearly  the  character  of  the  two  nations  ; the 
“ French  build  loftily,  the  Englifh  profoundly.  Both  were 
“ ambitious  of  framing  a world,  as  Alexander  was  of  con- 
“ quering  it  ; and  both  faw  nature  on  a large  fcale.” 
Callel  wrote  much  in  the  “ Memoirs  de  Trevoux  ;”  he 
treated  an  infinite  number  of  fubjefts,  but  none  deeply. 
However,  “ he  thought  (fays  his  biographer,)  a great  deal, 
and  often  well.” 

Castel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carniola  ; 13  miles  8.S.W.  of  Gottfchee. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Amberg. 

Castel  de  lai  Guardas,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Andalufia  ; 8 leagues  from  Seville. 

Castel  Belforte,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of 
Tyrol  ; 11  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trent.  , 

Castel -Branco,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; encompaffed  by  a double  wall,  flanked  with  feven 
towers,  and  defended  by  an  old  caltle  ; containing  two 
churches,  two  hofpitals,  a poor-houfe,  two  convents,  and 
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5700  inhabitants.  It  is  fituatcd  between  the  two  rivers 
Ponful  and  Vereza,  which  run  into  the  Tagus,  and  diftant 
18  leagues  S.E.  from  Coimbra.  N.  lat.  390  3 5'.  VV.  long. 
8°  o'. 

Castel-/'»Y7«,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot ; 1 league  N.W.  of  Luzech. 

CASTEL-LV-nwo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  near  the 
fouth  coaft;  16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Retimo.— Alfo,  a fmall 
but  llrongly  fortified  town  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bolognefe 
in  Italy. 

Castel -Jaloux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  principal  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltridl  of  Marmande,  feated  on  the  Avance  ; it  car- 
ries on  a confiderable  trade  in  honey,  cattle,  and  wine  ; yi 
leagues  W.N.W.  of  Agen,  and  3^  S.W.  of  Tonneins  ; the 
place  contains  i/_57,  and  the  canton  6013  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  195  kiliometres  and  10  communes. 

Castei. -Leone,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cremotiefe  ; 
1 15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cremona. 

Caste h-Melhar,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Pinhel. 

Castel- Ado  eon , a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
di (drift  of  Marmande  ; 3 leagues  W.  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen. 
The  place  contains  2011,  and  the  canton  7425  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

Castel-  FI  or  on  de  Albert,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of 
a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  ; 9 leagues 
S.E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

CASTEL-iVoi/fl,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Caftel-Branco. 

Castel -Rapcm'u  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea  ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mifitra. 

Castel -Rodrigo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 3§  leagues  N.W.  of  Pinhel. 

Castel -Rojfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft.  of  Caramar.ia,  about  a league  in  length.  It  has  a 
large  village,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  defended  by  a caftle  ; 
on  the  fouth  fide  it  has  a good  harbour;  90  miles  E.  of 
Rhodes.  N.  lat.  36°  7'.  E.  long.  290  3 1'. 

Castel -Rojfo.  See  Caristo. 

Cast el-Sa grat,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 6 leagues  E.  of  Agen. 

CasYel-5t77W7zL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a diftridf  ; 10 
leagues  N.N.W.  of  Touloufe.  The  place  contains  7,oco, 
and  the  canton  10,696  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes 
1 czd  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

Castel  St.  Pietro , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  country 
of  Tyrol ; 12  miies  S.S.W.  of  Bolzano. 

Castel -Selino,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  near  the  weftern  extremity;  21  miles  S.W  of 
Canea. 

Castel -Tornefe,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea,  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  fea,  and  defended 
with  a caftle  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Chiarenza. 

Castel -Ubaldo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania  ; two  miles  S.W.  of  Alameh. 

CASTELANZA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe  ; 
14  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

CASTELBONIFACIO,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  ifland  of  Candia  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Candia. 

CASTELHOLM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland  of 
Aland.  This  place  is  fatrious  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace, 
feated  on  an  infulated  rock  of  red  granite,  and  built  with 
red  granate  and  brick,  which  commands  a pleating,  though 
bounded,  prufpeef  of  two  fmall  lakes,  whole  banks  rife  into 


gentle  eminences  Ikirted  with  wood.  To  this  folitary  rock 
Eric  XIV.  was,  in  157  t,  confined  by  bis  brother  John  III.  ; 
and  the  dungeon,  in  which  he  was  impiifoned,  ftill  bears  the 
name  of  the  apartment  of  Eric. 

CASTELIA,  in  Botany,  Cavan.  Icon.  583.  Clafs  and 
brd.  Didynamia  gymnofpermia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  tubular,  permanent,  with  five 
furrows  and  five  teeth.  Cor.  monopetalous,  bilabiate  ; tube 
curved,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  upright,  bifid  ; 
lower  lip  trifid ; lobes  obtufe.  St  am.  four ; two  longer. 
Pijl.  germ  fuperior ; ityle  curved  at  its  fummit ; ftigma 
tranfverfelv  oval.  Peric.  the  enlarged  calyx  enclofing  two 
nuts  ; nuts  two-celled,  with  two  envelopes,  the  inner  one 
thin  and  red.  Seeds  oblong,  cylindrical,  one  in  each 
cell. 

The  only  known  fpecies  is  a native  of  Brazil.  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  four-fided,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled, 
oval-wedge-fhaped  ; upper  ones  toothed  ; lower  ones  crenu- 
late.  Flowers  reddifh,  in  terminal  racemes ; bradbes  lanceo- 
late. 

CASTELL,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine, 
was  born  in  1606  at  Hatley,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, whence,  after  a relidence  of  many  years,  he  removed 
to  St.  John’s  college  for  the  benefit  of  its  library.  The 
great  work  which  engaged  his  chief  attention  for  17 
years,  arid,  as  he  fays,  colt  him  almolt  the  incredible  fum 
of  1 2000k,  was  bis  “ Lexicon  Heptaglotton,”  or  Dictio- 
nary of  feven  tongues.  After  expending  upon  it  his  whole 
fortune,  and  being  thus  reduced  to  great  dillrefs,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1666,  king’s  chaplain  and  Arabic  profedor 
at  Cambridge,  and  prefented  to  a prebend  at  Canterbury. 
His  Lexicon  was  publifhed  in  1669,  but  moft  of  the  copies 
remained  unfold.  Befides  fome  other  preferments,  the  laft 
that  was  conferred  upon  him  was  the  redtory  of  Higham 
Gobion,  in  Bedfordlhire.  Among  other  ill-requited  and 
unprofitable  labours,  he  affifted  Dr.  Walton  in  his  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  for  which  he  tranflated  feveral  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  diligently  examined  the 
eaftern  verlions.  At  the  reftoration,  he  publiflied  a thin 
4to.  pamphlet  to  the  honour  of  Charles  II.,  containing 
copies  of  verfes  in  all  the  languages  of  his  Lexicon.  He 
died  at  his  redtory  in  1685,  and  bequeathed  all  his  MSS.  to 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  About  $co  copies  of  his 
Lexicon,  which  came  into  the  pofkffion  of  his  niece  and 
executrix,  were  configned  in  an  old  houfe  to  the  mercy  of 
the  rats,  fo  that  fcarcely  one  complete  volume  was  left. 

Castell,  county  of,  in  Geography , a principality  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  fituated  between  the 
bilhopric  f Wurzburg,  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  the 
lordfhip  of  Limburg,  and  the  county  of  Schwarzenburg  : 
deriving  its  name  frofn  an  ancient  caftle,  which  wasdeftroyed 
by  the  peafants  in  1525.  It  pays  18  florins  for  a Roman 
month,  and  is  taxed  at  18  rix-dollars  84  kreutzers. 

CAS  FELLA,  Castles,  in  Britijh  Antiquity,  were  one 
of  the  three  kinds  of  fortifications  that  were  built  along  the 
line  of  Severus’s  wall ; the  other  two  being  denominated 
fations  and  iowtrs.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large  nor 
fo  ltrong  as  the  ftations,  but  much  more  numerous,  being 
no  fewer  than  8j.  In  (hape  and  dimenfion  they  were  exadt 
fquares  of  66  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every 
fide  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  ex- 
cept on  the  north  fide,  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raifed  much 
above  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  adjoining.it,  formed 
the  fortification.  The  caftles  were  fituated  in  ihe  intervals 
between  the  ftations,  generally  at  the  dillance  of  about  feven 
furlongs  from  one  another;  and  guaids  were  confiantly 
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kept  in  them  by  a competent  member  of  men  detached  from 
the  neareft  ftations.  Horfl.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  10S. 

CASTELLA1N,  Cajlellanus,  the  lord,  owner,  or  cap- 
tain of  a caftle  ; and  fometimes  the  conftable  of  a fortified 
houfe.  Braft.  lib.  v.  traft.  2.  c.  16.  3 Edw.  I.  c.  7.  It 
has  likewife  been  taken  for  him  that  hath  the  cuftody  of 
one  of  the  king’s  manfion-houfes,  called  by  the  Lombards 
curies,  in  Englifh  courts;  though  they  are  not  cattles  or 
places  of  defence.  2.  I nft.  31.  And  Mamvood,  in  his 
Foreft  Laws,  fays  there  is  an  officer  of  the  forett  called 
cajlellanus . 

CASTELLAN,  in  Biography.  See  Chatel. 

Castellan,  the  name  of  a dignity  or  office  in  Poland. 
The  caftellans  are  fenators  of  the  kingdom,  but  fenators  of 
the  lower  clafs  ; and  in  diets,  fit  on  low  feats  behind  the 
palatines,  or  great  fenators.  They  are  a kind  of  lieutenants 
of  provinces,  and  command  a part  of  a palatinate  under  the 
r alatin e.  They  are  divided  into  grand  and  petty  caftel- 
kms  ~ their  office,  in  time  of  peace,  is  merely  nominal  ; but 
when  the  military  or  feudal  fervices  are  required,  they  are 
the  lieutenants  of  the  palatines,  under  whom  they  command 
the  troops  of  the  feveral  diftridts. 

CASTELLANA,  Civita,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  between  Otricoli  and  Rome,  the  firft  of  ancient  La- 
tium,  on  the  approach  to  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  way. 
This  town  is  confidered  by  many  antiquarians  as  the  Fef- 
cennium  of  the  ancients.  It  Hands  upon  a high  rock,  and 
mult  formerly  have  been  a place  of  great  ftrength,  but  it  is 
now  in  no  very  flourifhing  condition. 

CASTELLANE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  the  river  Ver- 
don,  in  a pleafant  and  fertile  fpot  ; 12  leagues  W.  of  Nice. 
The  place  contains  1962  and  the  canton  4577  inhabitants  ; 
the: territory  includes  225  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

CASTELLANETTA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Tarento  ; 

15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Matera. 

CASTELLANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Spain,  who  inhabited  the  Tarragonenlis,  to  whom  Ptolemy 
affigns  four  cities.  They  occupied  a part  of  Catalonia  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

CASTELLAN1A,  a Spaniffi  word,  derived  from  Caf- 
tello  or  Caftile,  and  denoting  a feparate  territory,  in  the 
manner  of  a province,  independent  of  any  other  ; in  which 
its  particular  laws  are  obferved,  and  which  has  a jurifdic- 
tion  over  all  the  places  dependent  on  its  capital. 

CASTELLANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari;  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Monopoii. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Veronefe,  belonging  to  the  ltate  of  Venice  ; 

16  miles  S.W.  of  Verona. 

CASTELLANUS,  or  Du  Chatel,  Honore,  in 
Biography,  a native  of  Brabant,  liudied  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier, where  he  took  his  degree  of  dodlor  in  1544.  Being 
foon  diftinguilhed  for  his  learning,  and  abilities,  he  was  fent 
for  to  Paris,  and  in  fucceffion  filled  the  office  of  phyfician 
to  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  and  Charles  IX.  By  his  inte- 
reft  with  Charles,  he  obtained  a confiderable  addition  to  the 
falaries  of  the  feveral  profefTors  of  the  univerfity  at  Mont- 
pellier, which  they  have  acknowledged  by  an  infeription,  in 
Latin,  placed  over  the  entrance  into  the  colleg-e,  the  only 
memorial  left  of  him,  excepting  an  oration,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  practice  of  phyfic,  fpoken  on  fome  occafion, 
not  now  known,  and  printed  in  1555,  8vo.  He  died  in  No- 
vember 1569,  attending  a part  of  the  army  of  his  fovereign 
to  which  he  was  alfo  principal  phyfician.  Eloy,  Di£t. 
HilL 


Castellanus,  o>  Du  Chatel,  Peter,  was  born  at 
Grammont  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1585.  Shewing  an 
early  difpohtion  to  literature,  he  was  fent  to  Mons,  and 
afterwards  to  Orleans,  where  he  acquired  fuch  a proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  Lovain,  in  1609,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  pro- 
felfor,  then  vacant.  In  1618,  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  medicine.  The  fame  year  he  publiffied  at  Ant- 
werp, “ Vita  illuftrium  Medicorum,  qui  toto  orbe  ad  hsec 
ufque  tempora,  floruerunt,”  121110.  It  is  a fmall  volume, 
but  the  author  has  contrived,  within  that  compafs,  to  in- 
troduce the  mod  llriking  paflages  in  the  lives  of  the  more 
eminent  phyficians,  who  had  flourilhed  from  the  earlieft 
period,  to  his  time,  with  brief  notices  of  their  works. 
Although  the  accounts  are  taken  almoft  entirely  from  other 
writers,  whofe  words  are  frequently  copied,  yet  the  volume 
will  always  be  elteemed,  both  as  a monument  of  the  learning, 
and  diligence  of  the  author,  and  for  the  perpetual  references 
given  to  the  fources  from  whence  he  obtained  his  informa- 
tion. He  died  in  February  1632,  aged  only  47  years. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Di£t.  Hift. 

CASTELLANY,  the  diftrifl  or  extent  oF  land  under 
the  jurifdidlion  of  a lord  caltellan. 

The  province  of  Flanders  is  divided  into  fo  many  caftella- 
nies,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  capital ; as  the 
caitellany  of  Lifle,  of  Ypres,  of  Ghent,  & c.  The  court 
of  caftellany  was  anciently  compofed  of  the  caftellan,  a fif- 
cal,  procurator,  notary,  regifter,  & c.  In  Poland,  a caf- 
tellany is  a petty  government  under  the  adminiftration  of  a 
CASTELLAN. 

CASTELLARIUS,  the  keeper,  or  curator,  of  a caf- 
tellum.  Gruter  gives  an  ancient  fepulchral  infeription  in 
memory  of  a caftellarius. 

CASTELLARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Mantua  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Mantua. — Alfo,  a 
town  in  the  Hate  of  Genoa  ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  Viniimiglia. 

CASTELLATION,  Cajlsllatio,  in  Middle  Age  Writers, 
the  a£t  of  building  a caftle,  or  of  fortifying  a houfe,  and 
rendering  it  a caftle.  By  the  ancient  Englilh  laws,  caftel- 
lation  was  prohibited,  without  the  king’s  efpecial  licence. 
Du  Cange. 

CASTELLAUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place 
ot  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Simmern  ; 22  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Coblentz.  The  place  contains  620  and  the  canton  4977 
inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  28  communes. 

CASTELLENGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Verctlli  ; eight  miles  S.E.  of  Bieila. 

CASTELLI,  Benedict,  Ablate,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Brefcia,  in  the  year  1577.  In  1595,  he  entered  into  a 
monaftery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedidft  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  for  fome  time  a difciple  of  Galileo  at  Florence,  and 
affifted  him  in  his  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  afterwards 
maintained  a regular  correfpondence  with  him.  Under  his 
name  the  apology  of  Galileo  againft  the  cenfnres  of  Leudo- 
vico  delle  Colombe  and  Vincent  di  Grazia  appeared,  though 
it  was  principally  written  by  Galileo  himfelf.  From  1615 
to  1625,  he  occupied  the  mathematical  chair  at  Pifa. 
In  1625,  Caftelli  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
and  made  mathematical  profeflor  in  the  college  della  Sa- 
pienza.  The  fubje£t  of  his  particular  attention,  and  in  the 
inveftigation  of  which  he  chiefly  excelled,  was  the  motion  of 
water;  and  in  1628,  he  publifhed  two  works  upon  it, 
which  gained  him  much  reputation  ; viz.  “ The  Menfu- 
ration  of  running  Waters,”  and  “ Geometrical  Demon- 
ftrations  of  the  Menfuration  of  running  Waters.”  Thefe 
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have  been  lately  inferted  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  author’s 
works  on  fimilar  topics,  printed  at  Florence,  with  other 
treatifes,  on  the  laguna  of  Venice,  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Pontine,  Bolognefe,  Ferrarefe,  and  Romagnefe  marlbes, 
See.  Guglielmini,  though  in  other  things  he  impugns  Caf- 
telli,  allows  him  the  honour  cf  having  firlt  applied  geometry 
to  the  motion  of  water;  and  Montucla  (Hid.  Math.  t.  ii. 
p.  201.)  calls  him  “ The  Creator  of  anew  Part  of  Hydrau- 
lics.” He  died  at  Rome  in  1644. 

Castelli,  Bernard,  an  eminent  painter  of  hidory  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1557,  and  fludied  his  art 
under  Andrea  Semini  and  Luca  Cambiafo,  preferring  the 
principles  of  the  fird,  and  in  his  practice  imitating  both.  He 
afterwards  vifited  Rome  for  farther  improvement,  and  there 
he  acquired  didindtion.  He  had  a ready  invention,  and 
when  he  chofe  to  exert  himfelf,  he  had  fufficient  correct  nefs 
and  grace ; but  he  became  a mannerift,  and  frequently 
adopted  the  colour  and  difpatch  of  Vafari  and  Zucchari. 
The  mod  didinguiflied  poets  of  his  time,  vvhofe  portraits  lie 
painted,  celebrated  him  in  their  verfes.  Marino  and  Taflb, 
in  particular,  were  his  intimate  friends ; and  he  made  defigns 
for  the  Jerufalem  of  the  latter.  The  fubjeft  of  his  altar- 
piece  for  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  was  the  call  of  St.  Peter  to 
the  apodlelhip  ; but  this  was  afterwards  removed,  to  make 
room  for  one  executed  by  Lanfranco.  The  principal  works 
of  Caftelli  are  at  Genoa  and  Turin.  As  an  engraver,  his 
ftyle  fomewhat  refembled  that  of  Cornelius  Bus.  Among 
other  works  in  this  department  is  a fet  of  prints  for 
Taffo’s  poems.  He  died  in  1629.  Pilkington,  by  Fufeli. 
Strutt. 

Castelli,  Valerio,  foil  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Genoa,  in  1625,  and  received  his  fird  inftrudfions  in  the 
fchool  of  Domenico  Fiafella  ; but  he  gained  his  principal 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  painting  by  iludying  the  works  of 
the  mod  celebrated  maders  at  Milan  and  Parma.  He  thus 
much  improved  his  tade  of  defign,  compofition,  and  colour- 
ing. His  reputation  for  drawing,  colouring,  and  the  ele- 
gant turn  of  his  figures,  placed  him  in  a rank  far  fuperior 
to  his  father.  His  mod  favourite  fubjedts  were  battles  ; and 
his  horfes  are  drawn  in  an  admirable  dyle.  In  this  dyle 
of  painting  he  is  faid  to  have  united  the  fire  of  Tinto- 
retto with  the  fine  tade  and  compofition  of  Paolo  Veronefe. 
With  refpedt  to  hidorical  fubjtdfs  he  poffeffed  great  merit 
both  in  eafel  pictures  and  in  thofe  of  larger  dimenfions. 
The  cupola  of  the  church,  and  the  annunciation  at  Genoa, 
which  is  deferibed  as  a noble  compofition,  was  painted  by 
this  mailer  ; and  at  Florence,  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke, 
there  is  another  excellent  painting,  the  fubject  of  which  is 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  His  picture,  reprefenting  Chrid 
taken  down  from  the  Crofs,  is  in  che  collection  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  ; and  it  is  faid  that  more  of  the 
eafel  pictures  of  Cadelli  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Kis  health 
was  injured  by  his  affiduous  labour  ; and  he  died  at  Genoa  at 
the  early  age  of  3 4,  in  1659.  Pilkington. 

Castelli,  G.  B.  See  Castello. 

CASTELLIAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrol ; 7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bolzano. 

CASTELLINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Par- 
ma ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Parma. 

CASTELLIO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Citra  ; 16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Policadro. 

CASTELLO  della  Abbate,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Principato  Citra  ; 29  miles  S.W.  of  Can- 
giano. 

Castello  d' Allan,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Benevento. 
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Castello  Arragonefe , a fea-port  town  on  the  N.W.  coatt 
of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  a good  harbour,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Saffari  ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  SaiTari.  N.  lat. 
40°  56'.  E.  long.  8"  57'. 

Castello  Bianco,  a town  of  Genoa  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Al- 
benga. 

Castello  di  Chiara , a town  of  Sardinia  ; 4 3 miles  N.E. 
of  Cagliari. 

Castello  Franco,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabi  ia  Citra  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of  Cofenza.  — Alio,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra  ; 14  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Benevento. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Trevifan, 
belonging  to  the  date  of  Venice  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Tre- 
vigno. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  date  of  Genoa;  11  miles  N.E. 
of  Vintimiglia. 

Castello  St.  Giovanni,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Piacenza  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Piacenza.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1796. 

Castello  Guidone,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Molife  ; j 1 miles  N.  of  Molife. 

Castello  Lanba-zo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; i-}j  league  E.  of  Braga. 

Castello  Maggiore , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  of 
Lucca  ; 12  miles  W. N.W.  of  Lucca. 

Castello  a Mare,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Maz- 
zara  ; J9  miles  W.S.W.  of  Palermo. 

Castello  a Mare  cli  Stalia,  a fea-port  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  built  near  the  ruins  of 
Pompeia  and  Stabia,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Sor- 
rento, containing  6 pari Ih  churches  and  10  convents  ; 4 mile? 
N.E.  of  Sorrento.  This  is  a long  town,  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  flickered  to  the  fouth  by  high  mountains  that 
approach  fo  near  to  the  water-edge,  as  to  leave  only  a very- 
narrow  flip  for  the  buildings,  many  of  which  are  boldly 
and  beautifully  placed  on  the  lower  points  of  the  hills, 
1 he  king  has  a charming  villa  above  the  city.  The  port 
is  fmall  and  artificial,  more  frequented  by  lattin-fail  barks 
than  by  fliips.  This  place  rofe  by  the  ruin  of  the  inland 
towns. 

Castello  a Mare  della  Brucca , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Principato  Citra  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 

Castello  Marinla,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Duero  e Minno  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Barcelos. 

Castello  della  Minerva,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Princinato 
Citra  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Amalfi. 

Castello  Monardo , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of  Aquila. 

Castello  Mondo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Bcira  ; 2^  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Bcira. 

Castello  Novato,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan ; 20  miles  W.  of  Milan. 

Castello  Nuova,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of 
Friuli,  belonging  to  the  date  of  Venice;  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Udina. 

Castello  Nuovo  di  Terzi,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Piacenza  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Bnlfeto. 

Castello  Nuovo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Modena;  9 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Reggio. 

Castello  Nuovo,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  Breffan ; 22 
miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

Castello  cle  Nubrega,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 2 leagues  N.  of  Braga. 

Castello  de  Onigo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan, 
belonging  to  the  date  of  Venice;  12  milts  N.W.  of  Tre- 
vigno. 

Castello  della  Orfo,  a t«wn  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra;  6 miles  S.SAV.  of  Salerno. 
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Castello  Pignano,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of 
Moiife  ; 3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Molife. 

Castello  de  la  Plana , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  near  the  fea-coad,  containing  one  parifli  church, 
fix  convents,  arid  10,7,33  inhabitants.  This  place  is  famous 
for  its  rich  colleftion  of  pidtures.  Near  Caflellen  is  the  river 
Mijares,  which  fupplies  water  to  the  aqueduft  of  Almafora, 
a tunnel  that  paffes  through  a rock  of  limeftone,  and 
being  executed  in  1240,  deferves  to  be  regarded  as  ftu- 
pendous. 

Castello  ill  Ponte,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bdlunefe, 
belonging  to  the  Hate  of  Venice  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Bel- 
luno. 

Castello  Pujledengo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lodefan  ; 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lodi. 

Castello  de  Real,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Duero  e Minho. 

Castello  della  Ripa,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Todi. 

Castello  di  Satigro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
^ of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 1 5 miles  S.E.  of  Sulmona. 

Castello  Seprio,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; 
19  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

Castello  dc  Sorotico , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
oT  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 2 leagues  N.E.  of  Amarante. 

Castello  Pel,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 3 leagues 
from  Terramofi. 

Castello  Vetere , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Ultra,  containing  one  collegiate  and  nine  parifli 
churches,  and  4 convents  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Gierace. 

Castello  de  Vide,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  containing  about  5700  inhabitants;  3 leagues 
E.N.E.  of  Pontalegre. 

Castello  dell  Voltirno , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  country 
. of  Lavora  ; 11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Capua. 

CASTELLORUM  Operatio,  cadle  work,  or  fcrvice 
and  labour  done  by  the  inferior  tenants  for  the  building  and 
upholding  of  caftles  of  defence  ; towards  which  fome  gave 
perfonal  affiftance,  and  others  paid  their  contributions. 
This  was  one  of  the  three  neceflary  charges,  to  which  all 
lands  among  our  Saxon  ancedors  were  exprefsly  fubjedt.  See 
Castle. 

CASTELLUCCIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata  ; 6 miles  from  Troja.  This  is  a 
kind  of  double  town  ; one  part  of  which  is  agreeably  iituated 
upon  a rocky  eminence,  with  a declivity  that  fliews  all  the 
houfes  as  if  they  were  upon  terraces,  and  the  other  part, 
built  at  its  foot,  amidlt  a delightful  tradl  of  fields,  rich  in 
vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  bounded  by  rows  of  towering 
oaks. 

CASTELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Palef- 
tine,  on  the  fea  of  Galilee,  near  Tiberias. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal 
fee  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. — Alfo,  an  African  epifcopal  fee, 
in  Mauritania  Casfarienfis. — Alfo,  a town  and  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Setifienfis. — Alfo,  a place  of  Italy, 
•S.W.  of  Faventia,  belonging  to  the  Boii. 

Castellum  Draft  et  Germanict,  a place  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Annal.  156.),  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  ; the 
ruins  of  which  dill  bear  the  name  of  “ Ali  Konigdein,”  or 
the  old  royal  monument. 

Castellum  fjabcritatium , an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Caefarienfis.—  C.  Medianum,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Carfarienlis  ; called  “ Monumentum 
Medianum”  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. — C.  Menapiorum, 
Kejfel,  a fortrefs  of  Gaul,  on  the  left  of  the  Mcuie. — C. 
Minoritanum,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Caefarienfis. — C.  Monitor um,  Cajfel,  a place  of  Gaul,  called 
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Amply  Cajlellum  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  ; it  was  at 
fome  dillance  to  the  call  from  Bononia,  and  N.E.  of  Ta- 
ruenna.  See  Cassel. — C.  Ripenfe,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis. — C.  Romanum,  Britten- 
burg,  a fortrefs  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rhine,  called  by 
fome  authors  Arx  Britannica , which  fee. — C.  Patropor- 
tenfe,  as  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis. 
— C.  Biiulianum,  or  Pitulitanum,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa, 
in  Numidia. — C.  Trajani,  Cajfel , a fortrefs  fituate  to  the 
right  of  the  Rhine,  at  a place  where  it  received  the  name  of 
Maenus,  the  Mayne.  This  fortrefs  was  repaired  by  Julian, 
and  is  different  from  another  fituated  a little  more  to  the  eaft, 
and  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

CASTELLUS,  Bartholomew,  in  Biography , an  Ita- 
lian phyfician  of  confiderable  learning  and  eminence,  prac- 
tifed  at  Mellina  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of 
the  17th  centuries.  He  was  author  of  two  works,  both  for 
a long  time  extremely  popular.  “ Totius  Artis  Medicse, 
Methodo  divifa,  Compendium  et  Synopfis,  in  qua  quidquid 
ab  Hippocrate,  Galeno,  Avicenna,  fummifque  in  Aite  Doc- 
toribus  feriptum  eft,  continetur,”  Meffan.  1597,410.  This 
has  been  many  times  reprinted,  the  lad  time  at  Geneva,  in 
1746.  “ Lexicon  Medicum  Graeco-Latinum,”  Venice, 

1607,  qto.  This  work  Hill  retains  its  popularity.  It  has 
pafled  through  numerous  editions,  and  been  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  particularly  by  Vander  Linder,  and  afterwards 
by  Jacob  Bruno.  The  Lit  edition  w’as  printed  at  Naples  in 
1761.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

CASTELLUZZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Principato  Citra;  12  miles  E.  of  Sa- 
lerno. 

CASTELLUZZO  in  Schiavi,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Troja. 

CASTELMARMORA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Natolia  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Mogla. 

CASTLLMIRABEL,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Candia, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north  coaH  of  a large  bay  ; 18 
miles  W.  of  Settia. 

CASTLLNAU,  Michael  De,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
commander  and  Hatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  of  France,  was  employed  in  many  important  ne- 
gociations,  and  being  five  times  ambaffador  in  England,  re- 
lided  here  for  10  years  fucceffively  in  his  firH  embaily.  He 
took  an  adlive  part  in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  her  to  her  hufband  Darnly,  and  inter- 
ceding in  her  favour  under  the  harfli  treatment  of  Elizabeth. 
He  died  in  1592.  The  memoirs  of  his  negociatious,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2 v.ds,  fob  in  1659,  and  reprinted 
at  Bruffels  in  173T,  are  regarded  among  the  mod  curious  and 
valuable  materials  of  the  age,  and  written  in  a pure  and  1111- 
affedled  Hyle,  without  paflion  or  partiality.  His  daughter 
Catherine  was  millrefs  of  four  languages,  and  tranflated  her 
father’s  memoirs  into  Englilh.  Nouv.  DidL  Hid.  Robert  - 
fon’s  Hitt,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  318,  &c.  vol.ii.  p.  128. 

Castelnau  de  Bonnafoux,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  and  didridt  of  Alby ; 
one  league  W.  of  Alby. 

Castelnau  fur  Gupie,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  ; j \ league  N.N.W.  of  Mar- 
mande. 

Castelnau  de  Magnoac,  a town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridf  of  Bagneres  ; 2c  miles 
E.  of  Tarbe.  The  place  contains  1200,  and  the  canti  n 
10,296  inhabitants ; the  territory  comprehends  19 il  kilio- 
metres  and  32  communes. 

Castelnau  de  Me  doc,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diltriCt  of  Bourdeaux;  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  place  contains  1038,  and  the  canton  12,574  inhabit- 
ants ; the  extent  of  the  territory  comprehends  950  kilio- 
metres  and  19  communes. 

Castelnau  de  Montmirail,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didrift  of  Gaillac  ; 2 leagues  N.W.  of  Gaillac.  The  place 
contains  252.3,  and  the  canton  9715  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  1 61^  kiliometres  and  15  communes. 

Castelnau  de  Montraticr,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Cahors ; 4 leagues  S.  of  Cahors.  The  place  con- 
tains 4271,  and  the  canton  8S61  inhabitants  ; and  the  terri- 
to'y  includes  iS2l  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 

Castelnau  de  Riviere-bajfe,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftriCt  of  Tarbe  ; 7 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Pau. 
The  place  contains  1252,  and  the  canton  4574  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  7 2d  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 

Castelnau  de  Strettcfond,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  diftrift  of  Toulonfe  ; 
4 leagues  N.  of  Touloufe. 

CASTELNAUD  ARY,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  Aude  ; before  the 
revolution,  the  capital  of  Lauragais  ; feated  on  an  eminence, 
near  the  grand  refervoir  which  fupplies  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc. The  place  contains  7610,  the  north  canton  13,813, 
and  the  fouth  canton  1 2,629  inhabitants  ; the  territory  of 
the  former  includes  285  kiliometres  and  19  communes  ; that 
of  the  latter  145  kiliometres  and  13  communes.  N.  lat. 
430  19'.  E.  long.  i°  5 i'. 

CASTELOMONTE,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
marq.iifate  of  Urea  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ivrea. 

CASTELPROTISSA,  a town  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia  ; 25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Car,dia. 

CASTELVETRO,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Italian  fcholar,  was  a native  of  Modena,  defcsnded  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  in  1505.  Educated  in  the  univer- 
fities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  and  Sienna,  be  graduated 
at  the  latter  place  in  law,  being  deligned  by  his  father  for 
that  profeflion  ; but  his  natural  inclination  ltd  him  to  the 
cultivation  of  polite  literature.  In  his  native  place  he  was 
affiduous  in  promoting  letters  among  his  countrymen,  and 
became  an  active  member  of  the  newly-erefted  academy. 
His  conneftion  with  this  learned  body  occafioned  his  being 
fufpefted  of  herefy,  and  his  quarrel  with  Annibal  Caro  (fee 
Caro)  contributed  to  his  being  accufed  to  the  inquilition  as 
unfound  in  the  faith.  In  1557  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  but 
dreading  an  examination,  be  for  fome  time  concealed  himfelf  ; 
but  at  length,  in  1560,  he  repaired  thither,  and  after  being 
thrice  examined,  he  thought  it  moll;  prudent  to  make  his 
efcape  ; the  confequence  of  which  was  the  publication  of  a 
fentence,  previoufly  pronounced  againft  him,  as  a contu- 
macious heretic.  At  Chiavenna,  where  he  fettled  for  fome 
time,  he  gave  private  leCtures  to  feveral  ftudents  on  Homer, 
and  on  the  rhetoric  addreffed  to  Herennius.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  the  court  of  Maximilian  II.  at  Vienna,  and 
dedicated  to  that  emperor  his  commentary  on  Ariftotle’s 
Poetics.  Being  driven  from  Vienna  by  the  plague,  he  re- 
turned to  Chiavenna,  where  he  died  in  1571.  Caftelvetro 
was  an  accurate  grammarian,  and  an  acute  though  fomewhat 
too  cenforioos  critic.  He  took  pains  in  perfecting  the  Ita- 
lian language,  and  wrote  remarks  of  a grammatical  and 
critical  kind  on  feveral  authors,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, which  were  firft  publifhed  by  Muratori  in  1727. 
His  “ Examination  of  the  Rhetoric  addreffed  to  Herennius, ” 


was  printed  in  1653.  His  “ Expofrtion  of  Petrarch’s 
Poems,”  which  he  left  unfhii!hed,  was  publi filed  by  his 
nephew.  He  compofed  various  pieces  in  Latin  verfe,  with 
great  elegance  ; and  his  fkill  in  Greek  was  manifeft  in  his 
verlion,  with  a commentary,  of  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  and  in 
his  Italian  tranflation  of  Chryfottom’s  expofition  of  the 
Gofpels.  Fie  alfo  ftudied  the  Provenq.al  tongue,  and  tranf- 
lated,  in  conjunction  with  Barbieri,  into  Italian,  many  of  the 
poems  and  lives  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and  gave  a grammar 
of  the  language.  Gen.  Diet.  Gen.  Biog. 

CASTER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers  ; 8 miles  E.N.E.  of 
Juliers. 

Caster,  or  Caistor.  See  Castor. 

CASTE  PS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  cf 
Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Dax  ; 
7 miles  N.  of  Dax.  The  place  contains  877,  and  the  canton 
5429  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  640  kiliometres  and 
10  comm ur.es. 

CAST  H ANTE  A,  or  Cast  an  te  a,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a town  of  Theffaly,  in  Magnt  fia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pc- 
lion. 

CASTIGATION,  Cajligatlo,  among  the  Romans,  the 
pnnifhment  of  an  offender  by  blows,  or  beating  with  a wand, 
or  fwitch.  Caftigatioa  was  chiefly  a m.litary  pnnifhment, 
the  power  of  inflicting  which  on  the  foldiery  was  given  to 
the  tribunes.  Some  make  it  of  two  kinds,  one  with  a (tick 
or  cane,  called  fujligatio  ; the  other  with  rods,  called  JIagel- 
lath}  the  latter  was  molt  difhonourable. 

Castigations,  in  a Literary  Senfe , denote  corrections,, 
or  emendations  of  the  text  of  an  ancient  writer. 
CASTIGATORY.  See  Cucking Jlool. 

CASTIGLIOLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Piedmont,, 
in  the  county  of  Alii ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Alii. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Baldassar,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent llatefman  and  writer  of  Italy,  was  born  of  noble  pa- 
rents at  the  villa  of  Cafatico  near  Mantua  in  1468.  He 
ftudied  iirlt  at  Milan,  and  commenced  his  political  career  at 
an  early  period,  as  page  to  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan. 
In  1499  he  attached  himfelf  to  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Man- 
tua,. and  in  1504  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Guidubaldo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  in  whofe  court,  which  was  then  the  fa- 
vourite rtfort  of  fcience  and  letters,  he  relided  for  feveral 
years.  This  duke  fent  him  as  his  embaffador  to  Henry 
VII.  king  of  England  in  1506,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  attended  in  the  fame  capacity  on  Lewis  XII.  then  at 
Milan.  On  the  death  of  Guidubaldo  in  1 508,  he  remained 
in  the  fervice  of  the  new  duke,  Francis  Maria  della  Rovere, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  ieveral  military  expeditions  as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army  ot  the  church  under  pope  Julius 
II.  He  was  recompenfed  for  his  fervices  in  1513  by.  the 
caltle  of  Nuvilara  near  Pefaro,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  pope  Leo  X.  Upon  his  return  to  Mantua,  he 
regained  the  favour  of  the  duke  Gonzaga,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  quitting  his  fervice,  and  in  1516  married  Maria 
Hippolita,  a lady  no  lefs  illnftrious  for  her  birth  than  for 
her  beauty  and  accomphfhments.  This  lady  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  compofitions,  both  in 
profe  and  verfe  ; and  her  poems  are  publifhed  in.  a collection 
of  the  works  of  five  illuftrious  Italian  poets.  This  con- 
nection terminated  in  4 years  by  the  death  of  Hippolita. 
Caftiglione  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  marquis  Fre- 
deric of  Mantua  as  his  embaffador  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained feveral  years  and  enjoyed  that  kind  of  literary  fo- 
ciety  to  which  he  was  attached  and  of  which  he  was  a prin- 
cipal ornament.  He  was  particularly  diflinguifhed  by  his 
refearches  into  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  by  his  ex- 
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quifite  tafte  in  the  fine  arts.  In  1422  he  returned  to  Man- 
tua, with  a view  of  ferving  his  prince  in  the  war  againft  the 
French.  When  he  again  vifited  Rome,  he  was  employed 
by  pope  Clement  VII.  in  1524  as  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  : hut  failing  to  terminate  the  difference  between 
the  imperial  and  papal  courts,  and  incurring  unjuft  fufpi- 
cions  on  the  part  of  Clement,  his  difappointment  and 
anxiety  were  the  occafions  of  an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died 
at  Toledo  in  1529.  Five  years  after  his  death,  his  body, 
which  had  been  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  the  cathe- 
dral, was  removed  by  order  of  his  mother  to  a church  five 
miles  from  Mantua,  in  which  a fuperb  maufoleum  was 
erefted  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription  written  by  car- 
dinal Bembo.  His  ftatue  has  been  fince  placed  in  the  royal 
academy  of  Mantua.  The  moll  celebrated  of  his  works  is 
“ II  Cortigiano”  or  the  Courtier,  difcufting  the  manner  of 
living  in  courts,  fo  as  to  be  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  the 
prince,  and  containing  a variety  of  reflections  and  maxims, 
delivered  in  an  eafy  and  elegant  ftyle,  which  has  rendered  it 
an  original  and  claffical  work.  It  was  finifhed  in  15  iS, 
-reviewed  by  his  friend  Bembo,  but  not  printed  till  the  year 
1^28.  It  paffed  fpeedily  through  feveral  editions,  and  was 
tranflated  into  molt  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Italians  “ the  golden  book,”  and  a fine 
edition  of  it  was  printed  fo  lately  as  1733  at  Padua,  with 
the  life  of  the  author  prefixed  by  Bernardmo  Marliani.  On 
account  of  fome  free  expreffions  it  was  inferted  in  the  lift  of 
prohibited  books  ; but  in  1 576  the  author’s  fon  obtained 
for  a corrected  form  of  it  a licence  from  the  congregation  of 
the  index.  The  letters  of  Caftiglione  were  publifhed  at 
Padua  in  2 vols.  in  17 69,  with  annotations  by  the  abbate 
Saraffi.  His  Italian  poetical  compofitions  have  been  pub- 
lifhed feparately,  and  his  Latin  productions  were  publifhed 
in  the  firft  volume  of  the  “ Deliciae  Poet.  Italor.  by  Gruter.” 
Moreri.  Gen.  Biogf. 

Castiglione,  Giovanni  Benedetto,  called  Gre- 
ch etto,  an  admired  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1616, 
and  ftudied  firft  under  Battifta  Pagi  and  afterwards  in  the 
academy  of  Giovanni  Andrea  de  Ferrari ; but  he  owed  his 
chief  improvement  to  the  inftruCtions  of  Vandyck,  who  at 
that  time  relided  at  Genoa.  His  manner  of  defign,  in  all 
branches  of  his  art,  was  grand;  and  he  equally  fucceeded  in 
all;  in  facred  and  profane  niftory,  landfcape,  cattle,  and  por- 
trait ; all  which  he  executed  with  an  equal  degree  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  fpirlt.  His  predominant  inclination,  though 
he  pofTcffed  an  univerfal  genius,  led  him  to  feleCt  rural  feenes 
and  paftoral  fubjeCts,  markets,  and  animals,  in  which  he  had 
no  fuperior.  He  combined  with  great  readinefs  of  inven- 
tion a bold  and  noble  tint  of  colouring,  elegant,  and  gene- 
rally correCt,  drawing,  a judicious  touch,  and  a free  and  firm 
pencil : and  he  alfo  happily  applied  the  chiaro-fcuro,  which 
he  thoroughly  underftood,  through  all  his  works.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Luke’s  church  at  Genoa,  is  an  excellent  pic- 
ture by  this  mailer  : alfo  in  the  Palazzo  Brignole  is  a grand 
compofition  ; and  at  Palazzo  Caragha  in  the  fame  city  is  an 
hiftorical  picture  of  Raphael  concealing  the  Teraphim  from 
Laban,  in  which  the  figures  and  animals  are  very  fine.  The 
etchings  of  this  celebrated  artift,  which  are  numerous,  are 
fpirited,  free,  and  full  of  tafte  : and  their  effeft  is,  in  general, 
powerful  and  pleafing.  Among  his  moft  eftimablc  plates, 
may  be  reckoned  the  following,  all  from  his  own  compofi- 
tions : viz.  “ Animals  coming  to  the  ark  ;”  “ Laban  fearch- 
ing  for  his  gods  in  the  tent  of  Jacob  ;”  “ The  angel  appear- 
ing  to  Jofeph  in  a dream  ;”  “ The  nativity  of  our  Saviour;” 
“ The  flight  into  Egypt ;”  “ The  refurreCtion  of  Lazarus;” 
“ Diogenes  with  his  lanthorn  ;”  “ A magician  with  feveral 
animals “ The  little  melancholy  “ A ruin  with  a vafe> 
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and  two  men,  one  of  them  pointing  to  a tomb  ;”  two  “ ru- 
ral fubje&s,  with  fauns  and  fatyrs  ;”  and  two  “ fets  of 
heads.”  He  died  in  1670.  Pilkington.  Strutt. 

Francefco  Cajiiglione,  the  fon  of  Benedetto,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  his  father,  and  was  born  at  Genoa.  He  inherited 
in  a very  confiderable  degree  the  talents  of  his  father,  and 
imitated  his  ftyle  and  manner  exa&ly,  in  compofition,  hand- 
ling, and  defign.  Many  pictures,  aferibed  to  Benedetto, 
and  occurring  in  fales  and  collections,  are  thought  to  be 
copies  after  him  by  his  fon  Francefco,  or  perhaps  originals 
of  the  younger  Caftiglione.  Pilkington. 

Castiglione,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  infulated  in  the  Modenefe ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Lucca. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic 
of  Lucca  , 8 miles  S.W.  of  Lucca. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  fituated  on  a lake  near  the  fea. 
This  lake,  which  is  two  leagues  in  diameter,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  fea,  produces  great  quantities  of  fait.  The 
refervoirs  contain  4,859,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  after 
evaporation,  leave  1 1,000,000  pounds  of  fait. — Alfo,  a town 
in  the  ftate  of  Genoa  ; 23  miles  E.  of  Genoa. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra ; 5 miles 
N.E.  of  Salerno.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Civita  Borella. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra;  17 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Cofenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona  ; 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Taormino. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua ; 9 miles  W.  of 
Mantua. 

Castiglione  di  Gatti,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolog- 
nefe  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Bologna. 

Castiglione  della  Stivera , a town  of  Italy,  and  princi- 
pality, in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  defended  by  fome  fortifica- 
tions and  a citadel ; and  containing  about  3000  inhabitants  ; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Mantua.  In  1796  a battle  was  fought 
near  this  town  between  the  Auftrians  and  French,  in  which 
the  latter  took  6000  prifoners. 

CASTIGLIONIA,  in  Botany , Flor.  peruv.  pi.  37. 
Clafs  and  order,  polygamia  monacia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  five-leafed,  permanent;  leaves  oblong, 
the  three  exterior  ones  largeft.  Cor . Petals  five,  oblong, 
villous  on  the  inner  fide.  Siam.  ten.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior, 
three-fided,  ftirrounded  by  five  feales  ; ftyle  trifid  ; ftigmas 
three,  bifid.  Per'ic.  Capfule  three-fided,  fix-furrowed,  three- 
celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  folitary.  A fhrub.  Flowers  in 
racemes  ; male  ones  intermingled  with  the  others  and  differ- 
ing from  them  only  in  the  barrennefs  of  the  germ.  A na- 
tive of  Peru. 

CASTIGLUINI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Principato  Ultra;  nine  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Conza. 

CASTIL  Blanco,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Andalufia  ; five  leagues  N.  of  Seville. 

CASTILE,  a country  of  Spain,  comprehending  the 
provinces  of  Old  and  New  Caftile,  and  the  kingdom  of  Caf- 
tile.  Some  have  referred  the  origin  of  this  name  to  a certain 
old  Spanilh  tribe,  or  nation,  called  by  the  Romans  “ Caf- 
tcllani,”  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  thefe  parts  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  Catalonia.  But  others  with  greater  pro- 
bability have  traced  it  no  higher  than  the  recovery  of  this 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Moors  ; at  which  time,  they 
fay,  there  was  a ftrong  caftle  built  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  in  which  the  count,  or  great  officer  of  the  province, 
refided,  from  whence  it  took  its  name  and  its  arms.  Whilfl: 
Old  Cajlile,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  recovered  from  the  Moors 
long  before  that  which  is  ftyled  the  New,  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  there  were  feveral  great  lords 
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who  maintained  themfelves  in  the  poffeffion  of  certain  dif- 
tri&s,  and  who,  gradually  increafing  in  wealth  and  power, 
at  length  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  and  put  them- 
felves under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Oviedo.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  lords  had 
each  of  them  a well  fortifitd  munfion,  or  callle  ; whence,  at 
the  emancipation  of  this  province  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Moors,  it  might  well  receive  the  name  by  which  it  has  ever 
fince  been  known.  Thefe  lords,  fupported  by  their  new 
protestor,  were  not  only  able  to  defend  their  frontier,  but 
to  extend  their  little  territories  by  their  excurfions  againft 
the  Moors,  as  often  as  any  favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
and  hence  affumed  the  title  of  counts  ; and  being  regarded 
as  feudatories  of  the  monarchs  before  mentioned,  were  fum- 
moned  in  time  of  war  to  repair  with  their  vaffals  to  attend 
the  king’s  llandard,  and  in  time  of  peace  were  called  to  the 
affemblies  of  the  eltates.  The  firll  of  thefe  counts,  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Spanifh  hiltories,  is  Don  Rodriguez, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Don  Alonfo  el  Calto,  or  the 
Chafte,  about  the  clofe  of  the  9th  century,  whom  he  affilled 
in  his  wars  againft  the  infidels.  Caftile,  from  being  only  a 
county,  and  fubjedt  to  the  kings  of  Leon,  was  eredted  in 
10x6  into  an  independent  kingdom  : and  in  1037  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile  were  un’ted  in  the  perfon  of 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Leon,  and  II.  of  Caftile.  This  union  was 
rendered  perpetual  in  the  perfon  of  Ferdinand  II.,  after  the 
death  of  Don  Alonfo  of  Leon,  A.  D.  1230;  from  which 
time  thefe  two  kingdoms  have  never  been  feparated,  but  have 
gradually  drawn  to  them  all  the  other  fovereigntics  in  Spain  : 
thofe  of  the  Chriftians  by  inheritance  or  marriage,  and  thofe 
of  the  Moors  by  conquelt.  Upon  the  death  of  Don  Juan, 
king  of  Arragon,  in  1479,  Arragon  and  its  dominions  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  the  perfons  of  their  ca- 
tholic majefties  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who,  in  1474,  had 
been  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Caftile  and  Leon.  See 
Arragon.  After  this  period  the  Spanilh  crowns  were 
united  and  defcended  in  the  fame  line  ; and  the  kingdom 
of  Caftile  was  loft  in  that  of  Spain.  See  Spain. 

Castile,  Old , a province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of 
kingdom,  was  formerly  part  of  the  Roman  Tarraconenfis, 
and  borders  all  the  way  on  the  fouth  to  New  Caftile,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a high  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
directly  from  weft  to  eaft  ; on  the  north  it  is  feparated 
from  Alturias  and  Bifcay  by  another  range  of  hills  branch- 
ing out  from  the  Pyrenees ; but  between  thefe  two  pro- 
vinces it  has  a narrow  flip  of  land  which  reaches  quite  to 
the  bay  ef  Bifcay  : on  the  eaft  it  is  parted  by  the  Ebro 
and  the  mountain  of  Doea,  for  a confiderable  length,  from 
Navarre  and  Arragon  : and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by 
Leon.  The  greateft  extent  of  this  province  from  north  to 
fouth  reaches  from  40°  10'  to  430  15’  of  N.  latitude,  and 
from  i°  30'  to  40  io'  of  W.  longitude  ; i.  e.  about  1S0 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  the  fame  number  from  E.  to 
W.  in  thofe  parts  where  it  has  both  ways  the  greateft  ex- 
tent ; for  its  figure  is  very  irregular,  and  its  dimenfions  are 
in  various  parts  very  different.  The  principal  rivers  in  this 
province  are  the  Ebro,  Duero,  Pifurga,  Arlangon,  and  Ar- 
langa  ; and  the  chief  towns  are  Avila,  Burgos,  the  capital, 
Calahorra,  Segovia,  Siguenza,  and  Valladolid.  Its  climate 
is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  New  Caftile,  as  it  is  more 
mountainous,  infomuch  that  fome  have  reprefented  it  as  a 
terrace  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Bifcay,  or  by  the  Pyre- 
nees, of  which  thefe  are  a branch.  In  fummer  this  moun- 
tain-plain is  deftitute  of  water,  and  burnt  up  with  heat. 
But,  in  general,  whilft  the  vallies  are  very  hot,  the  upper 
^rounds  are  proportionably  cold  and  bleak.  I11  this  coun- 
try no  other  means  are  employed  to  counteract  the  feverity 
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of  the  weather  and  the  bleak  winds,  which,  on  the  high 
open  plains,  are  very  boifterous,  befides  a large  chafing. difh, 
(brafero)  which  is  ufually  placed  beneath  the  table.  Stoves 
and  chimnies  are  never  feen  in  common  houfes.  Snow 
covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains  through  the  fummer ; and 
it  is  carried  away  and  fold  in  the  towns,  lor  cooling  their 
wine.  The  foil,  though  in  various  parts  cold,  is  moderately 
good,  and  might  be  rendered  much  more  productive  by 
better  cultivation.  The  wine  is  much  extolled  ; and  the 
plains  are  covered  with  cattle,  and  more  efpecially  with 
flieep,  the  wool  of  which  is  much  valued. 

Castile,  New,  called  alfo  “ The  kingdom  of  Toledo,” 
which  was  formerly  its  capital,  a province  of  Spain,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Old  Caftile,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
a chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  they  run  ; on  the  eaft  it  is  divided  by  a 
fimilar  ridge  from  Arragon  and  Valencia  ; on  the  fouth  it 
is  parted  from  Andalufia  by  the  mountains  called  Sierra 
Morena,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from  Murcia  ; and 
on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Eftramadura  and  Leon  by 
a ridge  of  hills  called  Guadaloupe  and  La  Sarepa.  Its  length 
from  fouth  to  north  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  about  the  fame  number,  though  its  form  is  very 
irregular.  New  Caftile  confifts  of  three  cantons,  viz.  La 
Mancha,  the  fouthern  part.  La  Sierra,  lying  towards  the 
eaft,  and  Algaria,  which  is  the  northern  part.  Its  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Tagus,  Guadiana,  Guadalquivir, 
Xucar,  Xarama,  and  Guadarama,  befides  feveral  others  of 
lefs  note.  The  capital  of  this  province  is  Madrid.  As  it 
is  inland  and  furroundtd  with  high  mountains,  its  climate  is 
hotter  in  fummer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than  other  diftriefs 
which  lie  along  the  fea-coafts  in  the  fame  latitude.  It  is, 
however,  falubrious,  and  the  foil  is  generally  fertile,  hut 
needing  cultivation.  The  northern  parts  produce  fruits 
and  wine,  and  the  fouthern,  good  paftures  and  fine  wool. 

Castile  del  Oro.  See  Terra  Firma . 

CA.ST1LLAN,  in  Commerce,  a gold  coin,  current  in 
Spain,  valued  at  fourteen  rials  and  a half. 

Castillan  alfo  denotes  a weight  ufed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  weighing  of  gold,  containing  the  hundredth  part  of 
a Spanilh  pound.  It  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  3nd  the 
mines  of  Chili  and  Potofi. 

CASTILLE,  in  Military  Language,  a term  that  was  for- 
merly made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  attack  of  a tower  or  callle. 
Thisattack became  alfoafortof  military  fportor  play,  in  which 
thofe  who  carried  it  on  ufed  fnow-balls.  In  1546,  the  divi- 
fion,  being  furprifed  in  one  of  thofe  attacks,  that  was  exe- 
cuted at  Roche  Guy  on , became  angry  and  heated,  a circum- 
ftance  that  coft  the  duke  d’Enghien  his  life,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  games  or  fports  in  France  called  Cajlilles , as 
that  which  occafi  ned  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  put  an  end 
to  the  martial  game  or  exercife  of  tournament. 

C AST1LLEJA,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  by  Mutis  in  ho» 
nour  of  Callillejus,  a Spanilh  botanift,  refident  at  Cadiz,) 
Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  47.  Schreb.  Gen.  1059.  Willd. 
1205.  Juff.  p.  ico.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  299.  Ciafs  and  order, 
didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  ord.  Perfonati t,  Linn.  Pedicu- 
lar es,  Juff.  Rhinanthoides,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  longitudi- 
nally cloven  in  front  more  than  half-way  down,  nerved, 
coloured,  fomewhat  fwelling  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  monopeta- 
lous,  gaping  ; upper  lip  long,  channelled,  curved  inwards, 
emarginate,  pubefeent  on  the  back  ; lower  lip  very  fhort, 
trifid  ; Tegments  acute,  with  two  glands  between  them  in- 
ferted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Stam.  filaments  four, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  the  length  of  the 
upper  lip,  filiform,  fmooth  ; the  lower  pair  a little  fharter ; 
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anthers  twin,  linear,  oblique.  P'fl.  germ  fuperior,  oblong  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ifigma  fimple, 
obtufe.  Peru,  capfule  ovate,  comprdTed,  two-celled  ; the 
partition  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  (mail. 

Eff.  Cli.  Calyx  tubular,  cloven  longitudinally  more  than 
half-way  down  ; lower  lip  of  the  corolla  very  ihort,  trifid, 
with  two  glands  between  the  fegrrents  ; capfule  two-celled. 

Sp.  I.  C.  fjfifclia,  Smith  Ined.  tab.  39.  Mut.  Amer. 
vol.  i.  tab.  1 1.  Lam.  llluft.  pi.  319.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves  pin- 

nate-gafhed  near  the  tip.”  Root  perennial,  branched, 
fibrous.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  herbaceous,  or  fome- 
what  woody,, erect,  roundifh,  with  Tew  branches,  pubefcent. 
Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  fpreading,  entire  at  the  bafe,  pinna- 
tifid  near  the  tip,  pubelcent  on  both  fides,  three-nerved  ; 
fegments  from  three  to  feven  ; ftipules  none.  Flowers  to- 
wards the  ends  of  the  larger  branches,  folitarv,  ptduncled, 
fpecious,  probably  fcarlet ; proper  bradtes  none-,  peduncles 
round,  pubefcent,  fcarcely  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
A native  of  New  Granada.  2.  C.  integrfolia , Smith  Ined. 
tab.  39.  Mut.  Amer.  vol.  i.  tab.  12.  Lam.  Illult.  PI.  5 19. 
fig.  t.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire.”  Stem  herba- 
ceous, round,  upright,  branched,  leafy,  (lightly  rough,  with 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  fpreading,  obtufe,  (lightly 
channelled,  nerved,  pubefcent  on  both  fides  ; ftipules  none. 
Flowers  on  the  elongated  ends  of  the  branches,  forming  a 
fort  of  raceme,  each  from  the  axil  of  its  own  brafte-fhaped 
leaf,  a little  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  ; pe- 
duncles filiform,  upright,  (horter  than  the  leaves.  A native 
of  New  Granada,  where  both  fpecies  were  dffcovered  by 
Mutis. 

CASTILLO,  Castello  orCASTELLi,  Gio  Batista,' 
in  Biography , an  eminent  painter  of  hiltory  of  the  16th 
century,  commonly  called  II  Bergamafco,  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  Gio.  Bat.  Caftelli,  a Genoefe,  fcholar  of  Cambiafo,  and  the 
molt  celebrated  miniature-painter  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Ber- 
gamo, and  conducted  to  Genoa  by  Aurelio  Bufo  of  Crema, 
and  left  by  him  in  that  city.  In  this  forlorn  Hate,  he  was 
patronifed  by  the  Pallavicini  family,  who  lent  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  formed  an  architect,  fculptor,  and  painter,  not 
inferior  to  Cambiafo.  At  Rome,  Palomino  reckons  him 
among  the  fcholars  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  the  com- 
panion of  Lucas  Cambiafo,  and  adopted  his  techuic  princi- 
ples ; and  we  difeover,  fays  Mr.  Fufeli,  the  Ityle  of  Raf- 
faelio  verging  already  to  pradtice,  but  not  fo  mannered  as 
that  which  prevailed  at  Rome  under  Gregory  and  Sixtus. 
In  Cambiafo  we  recogniie  a greater  genius  and  more  ele- 
gance of  defign  ; in  Cafiello,  greater  diligence,  deeper  know- 
ledge,  a better  colour,  a colour  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Venetian  than  the  Roman  fchool.  Tliefe  two  artifts  affilled 
each  other,  even  on  occaiions  where  they  appeared  to  be 
competitors.  Thus,  at  the  Nuntiata  di  Portoria,  Lucas  on 
the  pannels  reprefented  the  final  doom  of  the  bleffed  and 
the  rejected  in  the  laft  judgment  ; whilit  G.  Batifta  on  the 
ceiling,  expreffed  the  judge  in  an  angelic  circle  receiv- 
ing the  eleCL  His  attitude  and  femblance  fpeak  the  celeltial 
welcome  with  greater  energy  than  the  adjoined  capitals  of 
the  words  “ Venite  Benedrcti.”  This  is  a pidlure  ftudied 
in  all  its  parts,  of  a vivacity,  compofition,  and  expreffion, 
which  give  to  the  pannels  of  Lucas  the  air  of  a work  done 
by  a man  half  afleep.  He  alfo  worked  alone  ; fuch  is  the 
S.  Jerome  furrounded  by  monks  frightened  at  a lion,  in 
S.  Francefco  di  Caltello,  and  the  crowning  of  St.  Sebaftian 
after  martyrdom  in  his  own  church,  which  is  a picture  as 
rich  in  compofition  as  lludied  in  execution,  and  fuperior, 
fays  Mr.  Fufeli,  to  all  my  praife.  This  artift,  though  little 
known  in  Italy,  paffed  the  lall  years  of  his  life  at  Madrid, 
as  painter  to  the  court.  He  died  in  J570,  at  the  age  of 


70  years.  He  bad  two  fons,  Fabriz'o  and  Granello,  whom 
he  took  with  him  to  Spain  as  his  afiiftants,  whole  works  in 
the  Efcurial  are  much  commended.  Pilkington’s  D.Ct.  by 
Fufeli. 

Castillo  y Saavedra,  Antonio  Del,  a celebrated 
Spaniih  painter,  was  born  at  Co'dova  in  .1603,  and  having 
ftudied  under  his  father  Auguftin,  perfected  i imfelf  in  the 
fchool  of  Zurbaran  at  Seville.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  he  wa»  employed  in  a variety  of  works,  evincing  his 
great  (lei  1 in  drawing  and  defign,  but  not  equal  in  colouring. 
He  praCtifed  in  hiftory,  portrait,  and  landlcape,  with  grtat 
reputation.  In  1666,  he  revifited  Seville,  where,  on  feeing 
fome  of  the  brilliant  productions  of  Murillo,  he  gazed  on 
them  with  (lien t admiration,  and  then  fuddenly  exclaimed, 
“ Caftillo  is  no  more.”  After  his  return  to  Cordova,  he 
died  in  lefs  than  a year  of  melancholy  and  dcfpair.  Caftillo 
united  the  talent  of  poetry  to  that  of  painting.  Cumber- 
land’s Anecdotes  of  Spanifli' Painters.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

Castillo  de  Sancho  Abarqa , in  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 5 leagues  from  Tudella. 

CASTILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  and  chief  p’ace  of  a canton,  in  the  diilriCt  of 
Libourne  ; 3 leagues  S.E.  of  Libourne.  The  place  con- 
tains 2,580,  and  the  canton  10,713  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  117-^  kiliometres  ar.d  16  communes. 

Castillon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  St. 
Girons  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  St.  Girons.  The  place  contains 
742,  and  die  canton  12,112  inhabitants.  The  territorial 
extent  comprehends  350  kiliometres  and  25  communes. 

CASTILLONES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Villeneuve-a’Agen  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Lauzun. 
The  place  contains  1756,  and  the  canton  7123  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  117I  kiliometres  and  15  communes. 

CASTINE,  the  (hire-town  of  Hancock»county,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Maine,  N.  America,  lituated  on  Penobfcot  bay. 
It  was  feparated  from  Penobfcot,  and  incorporated  in  1796. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a French  gentleman  who  refided 
here  more  than  130  years  ago. 

Castine  River,  which  is  about  14  miles  long,  is  navigable 
for  6 miles,  and  has  feveral  mills  at  the  head  of  it.  It  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  Penobfcot  bay. 

CASTING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  quitting,  laying,  or 
throwing  afide  any  thing  ; thus,  deer  caft  their  horns, 
fnakes  their  (kins,  lobfters  their  (hells,  hawks  their  feathers, 
& c.  annually. 

Casting  of feathers,  is  more  properly  called  moulting,  or 
mewing. 

A horfe  cafts  his  hair  or  coat  at  lead  once  a year,  viz.  in 
the  fpring,  when  he  cafts  his  winter  coat,  and  fometimts  at 
the  clofe  of  autumn  he  cafts  his  fummer  coat,  in  cafe  he  hath 
been  ill  kept. 

Horfes  fometimes  alfo  caft  their  hoof?,  which  happens 
frequently  to  coach-horfts  brought  from  Holland  ; which 
being  bred  in  a moift,  marfhy  country,  have  their  hoofs 
too  fiabby  ; fo  chat  coming  into  a drier  foil  and  lefs  juicy 
provender,  their  hoofs  fall  off,  and  others,  that  are  firmer, 
fucceed. 

Casting  is  alfo  ufed  for  diftributing  or  difpofing  the 
parts  of  a thing  to  the  beft  advantage. 

The  calling  of  a building  is  more  properly  called  com- 
partition. 

Theatrical  writers  fpeak  of  calling  a play,  i.  e.  difpofing 
the  feveral  parts  or  characters  to  proper  aCtors. 

Casting  of  candles,  fignifies  filling  the  moulds  with 
tallow.  See  Candle. 

Casting 
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Casting  a colt,  in  Rural  Economy , is  a term  that  implies 
a mare's  proving  abortive. 

Casting  of  drapery,  among  Painters,  denotes  the  di  ft  ri- 
bution  of  the  folds  ; and  the  drapery  is  faid  to  be  well  call, 
when  the  folds  are  di ftributed  in  fuch  a maimer  as  to  appear 
rather  the  refu’tof  nitre  chance  than  of  art,  iludy,  or  labour. 
In  that  Ityle  of  painting  which  is  called  “the  grand,”  the 
folds  ot  the  draperies  ihould  be  great,  and  as  few  as  poflible, 
becaufe  their  ricli  limplicity  is  more  fufceptible  of  great 
lights.  But  it  is  an  error  to  defign  draperies  that  are  too 
heavy  and  cumber  fome,  for  they  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  the 
figures,  with  a combination  of  eafe  and  grandeur.  Order, 
contrail,  and  variety  of  Hulls  and  folds,  conllitute  the  ele- 
gance of  draperies;  and  diverfity  of  colours  in  thofe  fluffs 
contributes  extremely  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  in  hiiloric 
compofitions. 

Casting,  in  Falconry,  is  any  thing  given  an  hawk  to 
purge  and  cleanlc  his  gorge.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds, 
viz.  plumage,  i.  e.  feathers  ; and  cotton  ; the  latter  whereof 
is  generally  in  pellets  about  the  bignefs  of  hazel-nuts,  made 
of  foft  fine  cotton,  and  conveyed  into  her  gorge  after  fupper. 
In  the  morning  fhe  will  have  call  them  out ; at  which  time 
they  are  to  be  obferved,  and  from  the  colour  and  condition 
they  are  found  in,  the  Hate  or  her  body  is  conje&ured. 
If  they  be  call  out  round,  white,  and  not  {linking,  nor  very 
moill,  it  is  an  indication  all  is  well;  if  otherwiie,  particu- 
larly if  black,  green,  llimy,  or  the  like,  fhe  is  dittempered. 
The  calling  of  plumage  is  obferved  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  cotton. 

Casting  a fgnre,  among  f/lrologers,  the  ere&ing  of  a 
celeltial  theme,  and  dividing  the  heavens  into  houfes. 

Casting,  in  Foundery,  is  the  running  of  a melted  metal 
into  a mould  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

The  great  importance  of  a knowledge  of  calling  to  a 
mechanic,  on  account  of  the  vail  quantities  of  call-iron  now 
ufed  in  machinery,  has  induced  us  to  give  a particular  de- 
feription  of  this  branch  of  the  founder’s  art. 

There  are  three  forts  of  calling,  i.  open  fand  cajl'mg  ; 2. 
fand  cajl'mg  between  jlajks  ; and  3.  loam-cajling  ; in  moll  of 
which,  an  exadl  pattern,  ufually  of  wood,  of  the  fubjeCt  to 
be  call,  is  given  to  the  founder. 

I.  Mod  articles,  every  part  of  whole  furface  on  one  fide 
is  in  the  fame  plane  (which  we  will  call  the  horizontal  plane), 
and  every  parallel  fedlion  of  which  is  of  the  fame  fize  in 
every  part  as  the  horizontal  plane,  or  conllantly  dtcreaiing  as 
they  recede  downwards  from  it,  and  the  edges  of  all  which 
fetlions  fall  within  perpendiculars,  let  fall  from  the  edges  of 
the  plane  immediately  above  it,  may  be  call  in  open  fand : 
becaufe,  as  the  founders  exprefs  it,  every  fuch  pattern  will 
lift  out  of  the  far.d,  wherein  it  has  been  imbedded  as  deep  as 
its  upper  or  plane  furface,  to  form  the  mould  for  the  metal. 

The  floor  ot  every  foundery  is  for  many  feet  deep  compoied 
of  a loamy  fand  (of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  to  Lon- 
don from  near  Woolwich)  fo  that  detp  pits  may  be  dug,  to 
bury  large  moulds  in.  (See  Foundery).  An  example  of  open 
fand-cafting  is  fhewn  in  Plate  of  Cafing, figs.  1 and  2,  which 
reprefent  the  arms  of  a large  wheel,  the  rim  ot  which  is  to  be 
ferewtd  on  by  the  flaunches  a,a,fg.  1.  ; lb  is  the  arm;  d 
is  a rib  call  with  it  to  llrengthen  it,  the  other  fide  of  the  arm 
mull  be  plain  ; e is  the  opening  through  which  its  (haft  is  to 
pafs.  In  the  place  where  the  mould  is  to  be  made,  a layer 
of  fand,  c d,  fg.  2,  is  lightly  fprinkled  through  a fieve  on 
the  floor,  and  the  pattern  A is  prefled  down  into  it,  perfe&ly 
level ; the  next  opeiation  is  fhovelling  the  fand  up  all  round, 
level  with  the  top  of  the  pattern,  and  ramming  it  down, 
with  a tool, A?-  4-  * a fporige  is  then  ufed  for  flighlly  wet- 
ting the  fand  all  round  the  edges  of  the  pattern  to  make  it 
adhere  together ; the  next  operation  is  lifting  the  pattern 


out  of  the  (and  by  one  or  more  fcrew3 ,fg.  5>  ferewed  into 
the  wood  ; if  the  pattern  is  fmal),  this  is  done  by  one  or 
more  men,  but  in  very  large  works  it  is  done  by  a crane  ; 
the  cores  for  t he  bolt  holes  through  the  flaunches,  a,a,fg . 1. 
are  made  by  flicking  pieces  of  dried  clay  in  the  fand  in  the 
proper  places,  and  the  core  for  the  hole  e,  made  of  clay,  is 
alfo  let  in  its  place  ; the  workman  then  ufes  a pair  ot  bel- 
lows for  blowing  away  any  fmall  pieces  of  fand  which  may 
have  fallen  into  the  mould.  It  is  now  ready  for  filling  with 
metal ; in  fmall  works  this  is  done  by  ladles,  and  in  large,  by 
fmall  ditches  made  in  the  fand,  from  the  mould  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  : when  the  mould  is  filled,  the  naetal  is  co- 
vered up  with  fand  to  keep  the  air  from  it. 

II.  Sand-caJUng  between  flaflcs  is  ufed  for  thofe  articles 
which  if  they  were  cut  into  two  or  more  pieces  (provided 
the  cutting  planes  were  parallel  to  each  other)  each  feparate 
piece  might  be  call  in  open  fand.  A fpecimen  of  this  fort 
of  casing  is  fhewn  in  fig.  6,  which  is  an  endlefs  icrew  and 
fpindle,  often  compoied  of  call  iron.  AB  and  CD  are 
frames  called  flaflcs,  with  four  handles,  c,d,e,f , to  lift  by  ; 
a,  b,l,m,  are  iron  points  fitting  into  holesjf,  h,  1,  k,  in  the  other 
flafle  CD,  for  afeertaining  when  they  fit  each  other.  The 
under  flafle  C D is  fet  upon  a board,  filled  with  fand,  and 
the  fame  is  rammed  tight  into  it : the  workman  then 
takes  the  pattern  E F,  and  prefles  one  half  of  it  into  the 
fand,  and  fmooths  the  fand  up  to  the  Tides  of  the  pattern  with 
a trowel, Ag-.  3 ; he  then  fets  the  empty  flafle,  A B,  over  the 
other,  CD,  putting  its  points  a,  b,  l,  m,  into  the  holes g,  h,  i,  k ; 
and  after  fprinkling  fome  fand  which  has  been  burnt  over  the 
fand  in  the  under  flafle,  he  fills  the  upper  one  with  fand,  and 
rams  it  down  ; he  next  with  a piece  of  wood,  put  through 
the  fand  in  the  upper  flafle,  makes  a hole  fhewn  at  p,  to 
pour  the  metal  through  ; the  upper  flafle,  A B,  with  the 
fand  in  it,  is  then  lifted  off  by  men,  or  in  large  works,  by  a 
crane,  and  the  pattern,  E F,  lifted  out  ; the  flafle,  A B,  is 
then  put  on  again,  and  heavy  weights  are  laid  on  it  to  keep 
it  down,  ready  for  calling.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  at 
every  highelt  point  of  large  moulds  a fmall  hole  mull  be 
made  through  the  fand  in  the  upper  flafle,  to  allow  the  air 
to  pafs  out  of  the  mould  when  the  metal  is  poured  in. 

Figs.  7 , 8,9,  and  iofhew  the  manner  of  calling  a cog-wheel 
with  eight  arms,  all  of  which  are  ribbed  on  both  Tides. 
The  pattern  is  laid  upon  a board  with  the  face  fhewn  in  Jig. 
7,  upwards;  an  empty  flafle  is  laid  uplide  downwards 
over  the  board  and  pattern ; it  is  filled  with  fand  and 
rammed  tight ; a plain  board  is  then  laid  upon  the  flafle, 
and  two  men  turn  it  over,  bringing  the  pattern  to  the  top, 
as  fhewn  in  fg.  10  ; the  workman  with  a fmall  trowel, 
fg.  3,  then  digs  all  the  fand  out  of  the  fpace  A A, 
fg.  10,  between  each  arm,  leaving  it  level  with  the 
tops  of  the  ribs,  a b,  cd.  See.  fg.  7 ; into  each  of  the  fpaces 
thus  fc  rnred,  a piece  of  iron  plate,  fg.  8,  cut  to  fuit  the 
fame,  is  laid  ; it  has  an  iron  rod,  a,  projecting  from  the  upper 
fide  and  two  points,  b,  d,  at  the  under  fide,  which  are  inferttd 
into  the  fand  between  the  arms,  fo  that  the  two  edges,  e,f, 
touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  arms  a,  l,  of  the  wheel,  fg.  7. 
The  fpaces  above  thefe  plates  are  then  filled  with  fand  and 
rammed  down  level  with  the  reft  of  the  fand  in  the  flafle  : 
burnt  fand  is  then  fprinkled  over  the  lower  flafle  to  prevent 
the  fand  which  is  now  to  be  rammed  into  the  upper  flafle, 
CD,  from  adhering  to  that  in  the  lower;  the  holes  for 
the  metal  are  next  made  through  the  top  flafle,  and  it  is 
ttien  taken  off;  the  iron  plates  and  the  fand  upon  them  are 
taken  out  by  the  ends  of  the  iron,  a ; the  fand  round  the 
pattern  is  flightly  wetted,  and  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  are  taken 
out  one  by  one  (for  which  purpofe  they  are  only  fixed  on  by 
a dovetailed  groove  cut  in  the  rim,  fee  M)  and  then  the 
whole  wheel  is  lifted  out  by  the  ferew s,  fg.  5;  the  iron 
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plates  are  then  put  again  in  the  place  where  they  flood  before, 
bung  determined  by  the  holes  which  the  points,  b,  d,  made  in 
the  fand.  The  hole  H through  the  wheel,  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  {haft,  is  folid  in  the  pattern,  and  aprojedlion  of  the 
lame  iize  as  the  intended  hole  is  fixed  on  ; this  projedbon 
forms  a recefs,  Ffg.  io,  in  the  fand,  which  is  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  core,  M,  Jig.  9,  for  the  hole  which  is  made 
in  a feparate  pattern  of  well  tempered  clay  or  wet  loam  and 
dried.  The  upper  dalle,  CD,  is  then  put  on  again,  and 
loaded  with  weights  ready  for  calling.  In  calling  large 
cog-wheels,  See.  flalles  are  often  wanted  as  large  as  20  feet 
on  each  fide  ; to  keep  the  fand  from  falling  out,  bars  of 
wood  are  bolted  acrofs  the  Halle,  into  which  long  nails  are 
driven,  before  it  is  filled,  to  keep  the  fand  together.  Thefe 
large  flalles  are  lifted  by  a crane. 

III.  Loam-Cafmg  is  ufed  for  bulky  articles,  as  cylinders, 
large  pipes,  boilers,  cauldrons,  Sec.  &c.  We  will  begin  by 
deferibing  the  manner  of  forming  the  mould  for  a large 
cylinder  : 'K,  fig.  11,  is  a beam  of  the  building  ; B B is  a 
fpindle  with  three  or  four  holes,  dc,  through  it,  to  fix  an 
iron  arm  D in,  at  different  heights  by  a nut ; E E is  a 
board,  that  can  be  firmly  fixed  between  the  bars  D and  F, 
by  two  clamps,  G,  H : the  operation  is  begun  by  laying  an 
iron  ring  L upon  the  ground,  and  adjufting  it  fo  as  to 
be  concentric  to  the  fpindle  B ; a cylinder  of  brick- 
bats and  clay  or  wet  loam,  inllead  of  mortar,  is  then 
built  upon  it,  fome  inches  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  intended 
cylinder,  for  which  this  is  to  form  a core;  the  bricks  are 
ftrongly  bound  together  with  iron  hoops,  nealed  wire,  Sc c. 
and  a fire  is  then  lighted  in  it.  When  the  loam  ufed  with 
the  bricks  is  dry,  a coating  of  loam  is  fpread  over  it,  and  is 
fmoothed  by  turning  the  board  E E round  it.  This  coat 
makes  it  of  the  proper  fize  for  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  to 
be  call,  and  is: called  the  core  of  the  mould  ; another  cylin- 
der is  built,  plaiftered,  and  fmoothed  in  the  fame  way,  except 
that  no  hoops  are  ufed,  whofe  diameter  is  the  fame  as  the 
outlide  of  the  cylinder  to  be  call ; when  it  is  finiflied,  it  is 
covered  with  charcoal  ground  with  water  like  paint,  laid  on 
with  a brulh  ; and  a thin  coating  of  loam  is  laid  on  ; this  is 
bound  round  with  hoops,  and  to  thefe,  four  hooks  are  fixed 
to  lift  it  by  ; a thick  coat  of  loam  and  hair  is  then  laid  over 
it.  When  all  thefe  are  dry,  a man  gets  into  the  cylinder, 
and  with  a fmall  pick  pulls  down  all  the  bricks  in  the  in- 
fide cylinder,  and  then  with  a trowel  cuts  away  all  the  loam, 
leaving  the  infide  of  the  external  cylinder  (which  is  called 
the  mould)  quite  fmooth  ; this  is  effected  by  the  coat  of 
charcoal,  which  prevents  the  two  coats  of  loam  from  adher- 
ing together. 

A deep  pit  is  now  dug,  in  fome  convenient  part  of  the 
foundery,  into  which  the  core  is  let  down  by  a crane  ; an 
apparatus,  Ihewn  in  fig.  12,  is  ufed  for  flinging  it  to  the 
crane,  A B D E is  a wrought-iron  crofs,  the  arms  of  which 
are  ftrengthened  by  ties  going  through  the  ring  F,  by 
which  it  is  hooked  to  the  crane-rope  or  chain;  on  each  of 
the  four  crofs-bars,  a ring  with  a hook,  aide,  is  loofely 
fitted  ; to  thefe  hooks  ropes  which  pafs  through  the  hooks 
on  the  mould  are  fattened,  in  the  core  thefe  ropes  go  round 
the  ftubbs,  l,t,  of  the  ring  L ,fig.  1 1.  The  mould  can  always 
be  made  to  hang  perpendicularly,  by  Hiding  the  hooks,  a,  b, 
c,  d,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  center  of  the  crofs.  When 
the  core  is  fet  down  in  the  pit,  the  mould  is  let  down  over 
it  by  the  fame  means,  and  when  they  are  adjufted,  the  fand 
is  thrown  in,  and  rammed  round,  about  half  the  height ; a 
flat  cover  of  dried  loam  is  then  put  on  the  top  of  the  mould 
and  core,  and  round  pieces  of  wood  are  put  in  the  holes  which 
had  before  been  made  in  the  cover  for  pouring  the  metal  in 
at.  The  burying  of  the  mould  is  then  completed  : when  it 
js  all  levelled.  The  fticks  which  keep  open  the  holes 
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for  the  metal  are  carefully  pulled  out,  and  fmall  ditches 
made  from  the  furnace  to  them,  ready  for  catting. 

Fig.  13,  Ihews  the  method  of  making  the  mould  for  an 
air-veflel  (fee  our  article  Pump)  ; the  core,  A,  is  built  of 
bricks,  plaiftered  with  loam  and  turned  by  the  machine, 
fg.  11,  as  before  deferibed  ; the  edge  of  the  board,  EE, 
being  cut  to  the  proper  curve  ; another  is  then  built  of  the 
fame  fize  and  form  as  the  outfide  of  the  veffel  to  be  call, 
with  a projecting  ring  or  flaunch  at  the  bottom  ; this,  after 
being  turned,  is  painted  with  charcoal,  and  the  mould  made 
upon  it  as  in  the  laft  cafe  ; it  is  plain,  that  from  the  lhape  of 
the  core  the  mould  cannot  be  lifted  off,  nor  can  a man  rea- 
dily get  in,  to  take  out  the  bricks  as  in  the  cafe  of  a cylinder ; 
the  mould  mutt  therefore  be  fawn  in  half,  B G,  with  a fine 
faw,  to  get  it  off ; it  is  then  put  together  again  round  the 
core  A,  and  the  crack  is  plaiftered  up  with  loam.  To  de- 
feribe  the  more  complicated  cafes  of  this  kind  of  Catting,  as 
the  nozzles  or  valve-boxes  and  pipes  of  fteam-engines,  See. 
See.  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 

C AST  in  G of gold, filler,  or  copper,  in  plates.  SeeCoiNiNG. 

Casting,  in  Joinery,  Sec.  Wood  is  faid  to  be  cafl  or 
warped,  when,  either  by  its  drought  or  moiflure,  or  the 
drought  or  moifture  of  the  air,  or  other  accident,  it  (hoots 
or  Ihrinks  ; in  prejudice  to  its  flatnefs  or  ftraitnefs. 

Casting  of  lead  on  cloth , is  the  ufing  of  a frame  or  mould 
covered  with  woollen  cloth  and  linen  over  it,  to  call  the 
lead  into  very  fine  Iheets. 

Casting  of  lead  on  fand,  is  done  by  means  of  a large 
frame  or  trough  nearly  full  of  fand,  which  is  made  perfectly 
level,  and  imprinted  with  any  device  from  moulds  preffed 
down  in  the  fand  : the  lead  is  then  turned  out  of  the  ket- 
tle into  a receiver  or  trough,  and  poured  on  the  fand,  whilft 
two  perfons  Hide  a gauge  or  lath,  of  fuch  thicknefs  as  to 
leave  a fpace  between  it  and  the  fand  anfwering  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lead,  along  the  edges  of  the  frame  ; the  fur- 
plus  runs  into  refervoirs  by  channels  made  in  the  fand.  See 
Casting,  in  Foundery. 

The  goldfmiths  ufe  the  bone  of  the  cuttle^/7;,  to 
mould  and  call  their  leffer  works  of  gold  and  lilver ; that 
bone,  when  dried,  being  reducible  to  a kind  of  a fine  pu- 
mice, very  fufceptible  of  all  imprefiions. 

Casting  in  flue  or  plaifler,  is  the  filling  with  fine  liquid 
plaifter  a mould  that  had  been  taken  in  pieces  from  off  a ftatue 
or  other  piece  of  fculpture,  and  run  together  again.  There 
are  two  things  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  mould  : 
the  firft,  that  it  be  well  foaked  with  oil  before  the  plaifter 
be  run,  to  prevent  its  flicking  : the  fecond,  that  each  piece 
whereof  it  confitts  have  a packthread,  to  draw  it  off  the 
more  eafily  when  the  work  is  dry.  See  Cast. 

Casting  of  metals,  of  letters,  bells,  fgures,  Sec.  See 
Foundery. 

Casting,  in  refpeft  of  Medals.  See  Medals. 

Casting,  in  Rural  Economy , the  operation  of  throwing 
a horfe  down.  It  is  done  as  follows : having  brought  him 
upon  fome  even  ground  that  is  fmooth  and  foft,  or  into  the 
barn  upon  foft  ftraw,  take  a long  rope,  double  it,  and  call 
a knot  a yard  from  the  bow  put  the  bow  upon  his  neck, 
and  the  double  rope  betwixt  his  fore  legs,  about  his  hinder 
patterns,  and  under  his  fetlocks ; when  you  have  done  this, 
flip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  bow  of  his  neck, 
and  draw  them  quick,  and  they  will  overthrow  him  ; then 
make  the  ends  fail,  and  hold  down  his  head.  This  pradtice 
is  neceffary  upon  many  occafions,  when  operations  are  to  be 
performed  on  horfes. 

Casting,  in  Seamanjhip , the  motion  of  a Ihip  in  falling 
off,  fo  as  to  bring  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind  on  either  fide  of 
the  Ihip,  after  it  had  blown  for  fome  time  right  a-head. 
This  term  is  particularly  applied  to  a Ihip  when  her  anchor 
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firfl  loofens  from  the  ground,  when  fhe  is  about  to  depart 
from  any  place  where  fhe  had  anchored  ; and  as  it  is  proba- 
ble fhe  had  been  at  anchor  with  her  head  to  windward,  it  is 
evident  fhe  mull  turn  it  off,  fo  as  to  fill  the  fails  before  fhe 
can  advance  in  her  courfe,  which  operation  is  called  cajling. 
Hence,  fhe  is  faid  to  call  the  right  way,  or  the  wrong  way. 

C A st i n G-tiet,  a fort  of  fifhing-net,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
to  be  call  or  thrown  out,  which  when  exaflly  done,  nothing 
efcapes  it,  but  weeds,  and  every  thing  within  its  extent,  is 
brought  away. 

Castin  g a point  of  tram  erf e,  among  Seamen , fignifies  the 
pricking  down  on  a chart  the  point  of  the  compafs  any 
place  bears  from  you  ; or  finding  what  point  of  the  com- 
pafs the  fhip  bears  at  any  inllant,  or  what  way  the  fhip  has 
made. 

Casting  of  timler-ivorl.  See  Casing. 

CASTIONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Milan. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Lodefan  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Lodi. 

CASTLE,  Cajlellum,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  a town 
or  village  furrounded  with  a ditch  and  wall,  furnifhed  with 
towers  at  intervals,  and  guarded  by  a body  of  troops. 

The  word  is  originally  Latin,  cajlellum , a diminutive  of 
cajlrum. 

Cajlellum  originally  feems  to  have  fignified  a fmaller  fort, 
for  a little  garrifon.  Though  Suetonius  ufes  the  word 
where  the  fortification  was  large  enough  to  contain  a co- 
hort. 

The  cajlella , according  to  Vegetius,  were  often  like 
towns,  built  in  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  where  there 
were  conflant  guards,  and  fences  againil  the  enemy. 

Horfley  takes  them  for  much  the  fame  with  what  were 
otherwife  denominated  flations.  See  Castella. 

Castle,  or  Castle flecd,  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  the  country  people  in  the  north  to  the  Roman  cajlella, 
as  diflinguifhed  from  the  cajlra  Jlativa,  which  they  ufually 
call  chejiers.  Horfley  reprefents  this  as  an  ufeful  criterion, 
whereby  to  difeover,  or  diilinguifh,  a Roman  camp  or  Ra- 
tion. 

Castle,  in  a modern  fenfe,  is  a place  fortified  either  by 
nature  or  art,  in  a city  or  country,  to  keep  the  people  in 
their  duty,  or  to  refill  an  enemy.  In  the  more  exteniivh 
interpretation  of  the  word,  it  includes  the  various  methods 
of  encampment,  fee  (Castrametation  ;)  but  in  its  llridler 
meaning,  it  is  ufually  applied  to  buildings  walled  with  Hone, 
and  intended  for  refidence  as  well  as  for  defence. 

Few  branches  of  hiflorical  refearch  have  been  fo  little  at- 
tended to  as  that  which  relates  to  Military  Architecture. 
Cattles,  indeed,  fuch  a3  we  now  fee  them,  were  of  late  in- 
troduction to  the  world.  Whether  we  may  rank  them  with 
the  accommodations  of  life  brought  by  the  crufaders  from 
the  Eafl,  is  doubtful : but  thus  much  feerr.s  tolerably  cer- 
tain, that  it  wras  in  France,  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Savoy,  that  the  fyftem  of  caftellation  firft  pre- 
vailed. In  Italy,  till  the  Normans  got  poffeilion  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  caftles  were  comparatively  few.  And  we  may 
at  lead  date  their  general  adoption  in  Europe  with  the  feu- 
dal fyllem. 

The  early  Britifh  fortifications  feem  to  have  been  little  more 
than  mere  intrenchments  of  earth.  Csefar,  however,  pene- 
trated not  far  enough  to  know  the  true  nature  of  the  Bri- 
tifh fortreffes  ; and  in  his  work,  “ De  Bello  Gallico,”  (lib. 
v.  $ 17.)  has  given  only  the  defeription  of  a lowland  camp. 
In  all  parts  of  England  there  is  a vafl  number  of  ftrong  in- 
trenchments of  a very  peculiar  kind,  fituated  chiefly  on  the 
tops  of  natural  hills,  and  which  can  be  attributed  to  none 
of  the  different  people  who  have  ever  dwelt  in  the  adjacent 
country,  but  the  ancient  Britons.  That  they  may  have 


been  ufed  at  different  times,  and  occupied  upon  emergen- 
cies by  the  fubfvquent  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  is  no  more 
than  probable  ; but  there  are  many,  and  undoubted  reafons, 
for  deeming  them  the  flrong  polls  and  failnefics  of  the  ab- 
original fettlers,  where  they  lodged  their  wives,  formed 
their  garrifons,  and  made  their  Rand.  That  the  Britons 
were  accuflomed  to  fortify  fuch  places,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Tacitus,  who,  deferibing  the  tlrong  holds  formed 
and  reforted  to  by  Cara&acus,  fays,  “ Tunc  montibus  ar- 
duis,  et  fi  qua  clementer  accedi  poteraut,  in  modum  valli 
faxa  praefiruit.”  (Annal.  lib.  xii.  § .3 ,3 .)  One  of  thefe  in- 
trenchments Rill  makes  a formidable  appearance  on  a moan  - 
tain  hanging  over  the  vale  of  Nannerch,  in  Fiintfhire,  called 
Moel-Arthtir.  But  their  fituation  being  fo  high  that  they 
could  have.no  lupply  of  water  except  from  the  clouds, 
they  were  often  liable  to  be  untenable  for  a confide! able 
time  together. 

One  of  the  moR  important  of  thefe  faRnefles  in  our  own 
country,  is  the  Here  ford  (hire  beacon,  fituated  on  a fpet 
that  could  not  but  be  an  objeft  of  the  utmoR  attention  to  the 
original  inhabitants  of  thole  territories,  which  afterwards 
were  deemed  diftin&ly  England  and  Wales,  from  the  very 
divifion  here  formed.  It  is  on  the  fumrnit  of  one  of  the 
higheR  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and  is  known  by  the  name  juR 
mentioned.  It  has  been  by  turns  attributed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  but  its  conRrudlion  as  a 
Rrong  hold  fhews  it  was  defigned  as  a lenity  for  the  whole 
adjacent  country  on  any  emergency.  Another  of  thefe  for- 
treffes  is  at  Bruff  in  Staffordfhire  ; has  been  deferibed  by 
Mr.  Pennant  ; (Journey  from  CheRer,  p.  47.),  and  exa&ly 
anfwers  the  account  of  Tacitus.  It  is  placed  on  the  fumrnit 
of  a hill,  is  furrounded  by  two  deep  ditches,  and  has  a 
rampart  formed  of  Rone.  Other  intlasces  are  adduced  by  Mr. 
Pennant  in  his  “ Tour  in  Wales,”  and  by  Mr.  King  in  the 
firR  volume  of  the  Munimenta  Antiqua  but  a Rronger 
inilance  than  all  perhaps  is  given  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the  Ad- 
ditions to  Camden,  (vol.  ii.  p.  404.)  who  fhews  that  the 
true  Caer  Caradoc,  the  very  fortrefs  alluded  to  in  the  fen- 
tence  we  have  quoted,  which  if  not  the  royal  feat  of  Carafta- 
cus,  feems  to  have  been  at  lead  his  Rrong  hold,  was  in  Shrop- 
Rrire,  two  miles  fouth  of  Clun  and  three  from  Coxal,  being 
a large  camp,  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  on  the  point 
of  a hill,  acseffible  only  one  way,  and  defended  on  the 
north  fide  by  very  deep  double  ditches,  in  the  folid  rock  : 
whilil  on  the  eafl,  the  iteepnefs  of  the  ground  renders  it  im- 
pregnable. On  the  fouth  it  has  only  one  ditch,  for  the 
fame  reafon  : and  the  principal  entrance  is  on  the  wtR  fide, 
fenced  with  double  works;  whilil  to  the  iouth-weR  it  is 
even  fenced  with  treble  works.  The  moR  extraordinary, 
however,  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  fortreffes  is  fituated  in  Caer- 
narvonfhire,  called  Tre’r  Caeri,  or  the  town  of  fortreffes. 
The  plan  and  elevation  of  this  ancient  Rrong  hold  and  abode 
is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  “ Tour  in  Wales,”  (vol.  ii.  p. 
206.)  On  the  accefiible  fide  it  was  defended  by  three  rude 
W'alls  of  Rone  ; the  upper  ones  oeiug  lofty,  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  fixteen  broad  ; exhibiting  a grand  and  exten- 
five  front.  The  fpace  on  the  top  is  an  irregular  area  ; but 
the  whole  is  filled  with  cells ; feme  round,  and  fome  oval, 
and  fome  alfo  oblong  or  fquare.  Several  of  the  round  ones 
were  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ; v.'hich  brings  to  mind  the 
houfes  of  the  ancient  Gauls  deferibed  by  Strabo  ; and  of. 
thofe  that  were  oblong,  there  was  at  leafi  one  even  thirty 
feet  in  length.  Of  the  fame  kind  of  fortreffes  were  Pen- 
maen  Mawr,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  Warton  Cragg,  in  Lanca-- 
fhire,  Old  Ofwefiry,  in  Shropfhire ; the  irregular  encamp- 
ment of  Maiden  Cafile  nigh  Dorchefler ; and  probably  Old 
Sarum,  whofe  character  was  new  modelled  by  the  Romans. 
Mr.  King,  (Munimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  p.  63.),  confiders 
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the  dens  in  the  mountains,  and  the  thickets  of  Scripture,  as 
ilrong  holds  or  hill-fortreffes  of  the  kind  defcribed.  When 
Samfon  had  made  a great  (laughter  of  the  Philiftines,  we 
are  told  he  went  and  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Elam  ; 
where  we  find,  afterwards,  three  thoufand  men  of  Judah 
went  up  to  confer  with  him.  That  hill-fortreffes  were  ufed 
in  the  earlieft  ages  there  can  belittle  doubt.  The  Ifraelites, 
when  their  land  was  invaded  by  Jabin,  the  king  of  Canaan, 
in  confequence  of  an  exhortacion  from  Deborah  the  pro- 
phetefs,  affembled  to  make  their  Hand  upon  mount  Tabor. 
Among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  ffrong  holds  of  a fi- 
milar  nature  to  thofe  of  Britain  have  been  frequently  dif- 
covered.  (Ulloa.  Voyage  to  South  America,  i.  503,  504.) 
And  a very  curious  inltance  of  the  attack  and  furrender  of 
one  in  Sogdiana,  in  Alia,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  related  by  Qmntus  Curtins,  (lib.  vii.  chap,  xi.) 
The  anecdote  is  worth  the  reference  of  the  reader. 

The  Britifh  mode  of  warfare  appears  to  have  received  but 
little  alteration  from'  the  introduction  of  Roman  tactics. 
Till  finally  fubdued,  their  princes  (howed  abilities  both  in 
the  command  of  armies  and  in  the  conduct  of  a war  ; they 
chofe  their  ground  judicioufly  ; formed  able  plans  of  active 
operation  ; and  availed  themfelves  of  all  the  advantages  of 
local  knowledge:  but  to  the  fortreffes  defcribed,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  teitimonies  of  our  ancient  writers,  they  did  not 
very  frequently  retire.  Their  deficiencies  both  in  tne  at- 
tack, the  conftrmftion,  and  the  defence  of  fuch  places,  mull 
have  been  very  obvious  even  to  themfelves;  and  as  they  de- 
lighted to  live,  fo  they  ufually  chofe  to  fight  in  open  plains. 
Their  impatient  courage,  and  their  averlion  from  labour,  made 
them  unable  to  endure  the  delays  and  fatigues  of  defending 
or  bclieging  the  cattles  of  their  time  ; and  they  often  re- 
proached the  Romans  with  cowardice  for  railing  fuch  folid 
works  about  their  camps  and  llations.  (See  Boadicea’s  fa- 
mous fpeech  to  her  army  in  Xiphilin,  ex  Dione  in  Nerone.) 

Of  the  Roman  military  works  in  this  country,  they  were  for 
the  greater  part  temporary  ; many,  however,  were  llationary 
polls  ; and  fome  few,  to  the  retention  of  which  the  greateft 
importance  was  attached,  became  walled  cajlra. 

Caefar,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  (De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vii.), 
defcribes  one  of  his  camps  as  fortified  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a walled  city.  A few  of  the  Roman  itations  in  our 
own  country  affiit  m throwing  light  on  the  defcription  ; and, 
in  (hurt,  fuch  as  were  fo  furrounded,  appear  to  have  been 
the  link  of  connection  between  the  Britilh  earth-work  and 
the  feudal  callle. 

Riehborough,  Portchefter,  and  Pevenfey,  are  the  three 
grt3tell  fortreffes  the  Romans  have  left  us. 

Riehborough,  the  very  earlieft  in  order  of  time,  is  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  begun  in  the  year  43,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius:  but  not  to  have  been  complete*? till  205,  under 
the  direction  of  the  emperor  Severus.  There  are  in  this 
diftinguiiked  fortrefs,  fays  Mr.  King  (Munimenta  Antiqua, 
li.  8.)  It  ill  plainly  to  be  traced  all  the  principal  parts  of 
one  of  the  very  greateft  and  moft  perfeft  of  the  llationary 
camps.  The  upper  divifion  for  the  general  and  chief  offi- 
cers ; and  the  lower  divifion  for  the  legion.  In  the  former 
the  Prffitorium  with  its  parade  ; and  the  Sacellum  or  fmall 
temple  for  depofiting  the  enligns.  In  the  walls  too  are  the 
traces  of  the  four  great  gates  ; the  decuman,  the  praetorian, 
and  the  two  pofttrns.  The  great  courfes  of  ftone,  with 
which  the  wall  is  formed,  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
alternate  layers,  compofed  entirely  of  a double  courfe  of 
bricks  each  ; as  in  the  walls  of  Verulam,  Silchefter,  and 
other  of  our  Roman  towns. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Portchefter  are  not  perhaps  fo  clear- 
ly to  be  traced  ; lince,  having  been  conltantly  ufed  as  a for- 
treis  in  fucceeding  ages,  it  has  received  vaft.  and  extremely 


various  additions : and  prefents  us  with  fpecimens  of  mili- 
tary architefture  in  almolt  every  period  from  the  Normans 
to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Similar  alterations,  to  thofe  firft  mentioned,  baye  given  fo 
ftrong  a turn  to  the  general  character  of  Pevenfey,  that  its 
real  asra  has  been  fome  times  doubted  ; though  portions  of 
the  Roman  wall,  as  well  as  the  Decuman  gate,  may  be  cafily 
and  accurately  traced. 

Here  too  it  may  not  be  irnlevant  to  obferve  that  the 
callle  at  Colchefter,  in  Effex,  has  been  fometimes  taken  for 
a Roman  fortrefs.  And  this  not  only  becaufe  it  has  many 
of  the  fame  fort  of  tiles  which  are  found  in  Roman  wal's, 
but  becaufe  they  are  laid  in  the  fame  manner,  with  bands. 
Though  if  the  building  is  examined  with  attention,  there 
may  be  traced  in  almost  every  part  evident  marks  eith.-r  of 
the  later  Saxon  or  Norman  workmanflfip  : and  though 
many  of  the  tiles  which  are  ufed  in  it  may  have  been  ga- 
thered from  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  the  greater 
part  appears  to  have  been  made  onpurpofe.  (See  the  Archie - 
ologia,  vol.  iv.  p.  33.) 

That  in  the  Roman  times,  however,  there  muft  have  been 
many  other  fuch  walled  ftations  as  thofe  at  Riehborough, 
Portchefter,  and  Pevenfey,  there  can  be  lktle  doubt.  The 
Saxons,  in  the  couife  cf  their  long  wars  with  the  Britons, 
may  be  faiily  fuppofe’d  to  have  deltroyed  many  of  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  thus  erected  : and  after  their  final 
fettlement  they  neglected  to  repair  thofe  which  remained, 
or  to  build  many  of  their  own.  By  thefe  means  the  coun- 
try became  open  and  defencelefs  ; which  greatly  facilitated 
the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  who  met  with  little  obltruflion 
from  fortified  places.  That  there  was,  however,  fomething 
like  a callle  at  Bamborough  in  Northumberland,  we  have 
the  concurrent  telfimony  of  hiilorians  (Matlh.  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  p.  193.  fub  ann.  547.  Sax.  Chronicle,  p.  19.  Roger. 
Hoved.  p.  238.  b.  Bede  1.  iii.  c.  vi.  12.):  a caftle  at  Corffe, 
in  Dorfetfiiire,  is  Paid  to  have  exilted  in  the  days  of  Edgar 
(Gough’s  Add.  to  Camdc-n,  i.  49.  King’s  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,  iii.  209.)  Portchefter  caltie  during  this  period,  pro- 
bably, retained  its  delignation.  And  Mr.  King  (Munim. 
Antiq.  iii.  211.)  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  fortrefs  at  Caftleton  in  Derby ftiire  is  of  as  high  antiquity. 

Alfred  the  Great,  however,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of 
our  princes  with  whom  the  building  of  caftles  became  an 
objedt  of  national  policy.  Though,  if  A ffer’s  authority  may 
be  received,  they  were  not  exactly  what  the  reader  at  the 
firft  mention  cf  their  name  might  take  them  for ; lince  they 
were  compofed  not  only  of  ftone  but  of  ivood.  (After  de 
Reb.  geftis  Alfredi,  p.  17,  18.)  Eiftcda,  too,  his  daughter, 
governefs  of  Mercia,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  only  per- 
fon  in  the  kingdom  who  properly  complied  with  the  com- 
mands, and  imitated  the  example  of  her  illuftrious  father, 
and  who  inherited  more  of  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  Alfred 
than  any  of  his  children,  not  only  followed  his  fteps  by 
fighting  many  battles  with  the  Danes,  but  built  no  lefs  than 
eight  caftles,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  to  check  their  in- 
curfions. (Plen.  Hunt.  Hill.  p.  204  ) A ftili  more  re- 
markable inltance  of  the  knowledge  of  caftle-building  at  a 
(hort  period  fubfequent  to  this,  may  be  found  in  William  of 
Malmtfbury  (c.  vi. ) When  he  mentions  the  rebuilding  of 
Exeter  by  Athelltan,  who  died  in  941,  “ Urbem  igitur 
illam,”  fays  the  hiltorian,  “ quam  contaminate  gentis  re- 
purgio  defascaverat,  turrilus  munivit,  rnuro  ex  quadratis  la- 
pidibus  cinxit.”  And  from  the  few  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  this  period  we  find  that  the  walls  precifely  an- 
fwer  Malmeftniry’s  defcription.  They  were  faced  with 
thefe  four-fquare  Hones  both  within  and  without,  and  the 
intermediate  fpace,  between  the  facings,  was  filled  up  with 
rubble  or  rough  flint  Hones  mixed  together  with  a ftrong 
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and  permanent  cement.  It  is  to  this  period  too  that  the 
m»ft  judicious  of  our  writers  have  referred  the  cattle  at 
Colchefter  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Its  form  is 
four-fquare,  flanked  at  the  four  corners  with  flrong  towers, 
and  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  yards  in  cir- 
cumference on  the  outfide,  all  projections  and  windings  in- 
cluded ; the  four  tides  nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Some  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  call  this  venerable  ruin 
Britifh  ; others,  as  we  have  already  faid,  have  attributed  it 
with  a greater  fhare  of  plau fibility  to  the  Romans;  but 
Camden  and  our  better  writers  afcribe  it  to  Edward  the 
elder,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  re-edified  the  town  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ioth  century. 

Still,  however,  the  paucity  of  ftrong  polls  in  the  ifland 
during  every  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiftory  may  be 
conftantly  obferved.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  to 
this  defed:  we  may  attribute  the  defeat  of  Harold  ; fince  it 
became  neceffary  that  all  (hould  be  riiked  upon  the  iffue  of 
a fingle  battle.  The  conqueror,  himfelf,  was  evidently  fen- 
iible  that  the  want  of  fortified  places  in  England  had  great- 
ly facilitated  his  conqueft,  and  might,  at  any  time,  alfo, 
facilitate  his  expulfion.  He  therefore  made  all  poffible  hafte 
to  remedy  the  defedl,  by  building  magnificent  and  llrong 
caftlcs  in  all  the  towns  within  the  royal  demefnes.  “ Wil- 
liam,” fays  Matthew  Paris,  “ excelled  all  his  predeceffors  in 
building  caftlcs,  and  greatly  haraffed  his  fubjedts  and  vaffals 
with  thefe  works.”  (Matthew  Paris,  Hift.  p.  S.  col.  2.) 
All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  prelates,  imitated  his  ex- 
ample ; and  it  was  the  firft  care  of  every  one  who  received 
the  grant  of  an  eftate  from  the  crown,  to  build  a caltle  upon 
it  for  his  defence  and  refidence.  The  difputes  about  the 
fucceffion,  in  the  following  reigns,  kept  up  this  fpirit  for 
building  great  and  ftrong  caftles.  William  Rufus  was  ftill 
a greater  builder  than  his  father;  and  Henry  I.  was  not 
idle  in  adding  to  their  number.  “ William  Rufus,”  fays 
Henry  Knvghton  (col.  2373.)  “ was  much  addidted  to  build- 
ing royal  caftles  and  palaces,  as  the  caftles  of  Dover, 
Windfor,  Norwich,  Exeter,  the  palace  of  Weftminfter, 
and  many  others,  teftify  ; nor  was  there  any  king  of  Eng- 
land before  him  that  eredled  fo  many,  and  fuch  noble  edi- 
fices.” Though  of  one  or  two  of  thefe  William  Rufus  was 
only  the  improver.  But  the  rage  for  building  caftles  never 
prevailed  fo  much  in  any  period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  as  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen,  between  1135  and  1154. 
In  this  reign,  fays  the  writer  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  (Chron. 
Sax.  p.  238.),  every  one  who  was  able,  built  a caftle  ; fo  that 
the  poor  people  were  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  thefe  build- 
ings, and  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  caftles. 
And  this  laft  expreffion  will  hardly  appear  too  ftrong,  when 
we  are  informed,  that  btfides  all  the  caftles  before  that  time 
in  England,  no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  were 
raifcd  from  the  foundation  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  nineteen  years. 
(Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  528.)  Stephen,  fays  Holirdhed  (vol. 
iii.  fol.  30.)  “ began  to  repent  himfelf,  although  too  late, 
for  that  he  had  granted  licence  to  fo  many  of  his  fubjedls  to 
build  caftles  within  their  own  grounds.” 

An  art,  Dr.  Henry  obferves,  (Hiftory  of  Britain,  vol.  vi. 
p.  188  8vo.)  fo  much  pradhTed  as  architedlure  was  in  this  pe- 
riod, mull  have  been  much  improved.  That  it  really  was 
fo,  will  appear  from  the  following  very  brief  defcription  of 
the  molt  common  form  and  ftrudfure  of  a royal  caftle,  or  of 
that  of  a great  earl,  baron,  or  prelate  in  this  period  ; and 
as  thefe  caftles  ferved  both  for  refidence  and  defence,  this 
defcription  will  ferve  both  for  an  account  of  the  domeftic 
and  military  architedlure  of  thofe  times,  which  cannot  well 
be  feparated.  , 
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and  barons  was  moft  commonly  on  an  eminence,  and  near 
a river  ; a fituation  on  feveral  accounts  eligible.  The  whole 
fite  of  the  caftle  (which  was  frequently  of  great  extent  and 
irregular  figure)  was  furroundtd  by  a deep  and  broad  ditch, 
fometimes  filled  with  water,  and  fometimes  dry,  called  the 
fojfe.  Before  the  great  gate  was  an  outwork,  called  a bar- 
bacart,  or  antemural,  which  was  a ftrong  and  high  wall,  with 
turrets  upon  it,  defigned  for  the  defence  ot  the  gate  and 
drawbridge.  On  the  infide  of  the  ditch  ftood  the  wall  of 
the  caftle,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  feet  high,  with  a parapet,  and  a kind  of  em- 
brafures,  called  crennels,  on  the  top.  On  this  wall  at  proper 
diftarices,  fquare  towers  of  two  or  three  ftories  high  were 
built,  which  ferved  for  lodging  fome  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle,  and  for  other  purpofes  ; and 
on  the  infide  were  eredled  lodgings  for  the  common  fervants 
or  retainers,  granaries,  ftore-houfes,  and  other  neceffary 
offices.  On  the  top  of  this  wall,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
thefe  buildings,  ftood  the  defenders  of  the  caftle,  when  it 
was  befieged,  and  from  thence  difeharged  arrows,  darts,  and 
ftones,  on  the  befiegers.  The  great  gate  of  the  caftle  ftood 
in  the  courfe  of  this  wall,  and  was  llrongly  fortified  with  a 
tower  on  each  fide,  and  rooms  over  the  paffage,  which  was 
cloftd  with  thick  folding-doors  of  oak,  often  plated  with 
iron,  and  with  an  iron  portcullis  or  grate  let  down  from 
above.  Within  this  outward  wall  was  a large  open  fpace 
or  court,  called,  in  the  largeft  and  moft  perfect  caftles,  the 
outer  bayle,  or  b allium,  in  which  ftood  commonly  a church 
or  chapel.  On  the  infide  of  this  outer  bayle  was  another 
ditch,  wall,  gate,  and  towers,  incloiing  the  inner  bayle  or 
court,  within  which  the  chief  tower  or  beep  was  built. 
This  was  a very  large  fquare  fabric,  four  or  five  ftories  high, 
having  fmall  window's  in  prodigious  thick  walls,  which  ren- 
dered the  apartments  within  it  dark  and  gloomy.  This 
great  tower  was  the  palace  of  the  prince,  prelate  or  baron, 
tp  whom  the  caftle  belonged,  and  the  refidence  of  the  con- 
ftable  or  governor.  Under  ground  u’ere  difmal  dark  vaults, 
for  the  confinement  of  prifoners,  which  made  it  fometimes  be 
called  the  dungeon.  In  this  building  alfo  was  the  great  hall, 
in  which  the  owner  difplayed  his  hofpitality,  by  entertaining 
his  numerous  friends  and  followers.  At  one  end  of  the 
great  halls  of  caftles,  palaces  and  monafteries,  there  was  a 
place  raifed  a little  above  the  reft  of  the  floor  called  the 
dels,  where  the  chief  table  ftood,  at  which  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank  dined.  Though  there  were  unqueftionably 
great  variations  in  the  itrudlure  of  caftles  and  palaces  in  this 
period,  yet  the  moft  perfedl  and  magnificent  of  them  feem 
to  have  been  conftrudled  on  the  above  plan.  Such,  to  give' 
one  example,  w-as  the  famous  caftle  of  Bedford,  as  appears 
from  the  foilowfing  account  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  was 
taken  by  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1224,  from  Matthew  Paris. 
(Hift.  Angl.  p.  221,  222.)  The  caftle  was  taken  by  four 
affaults.  “ In  the  firft,  was  taken  the  barbacan;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  the  outer  ballia  ; at  the  third  attack,  the  w'all  by  the 
old  tow'er  w'as  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  where,  with 
great  danger,  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  inner  ballia, 
through  a chink  ; at  the  fourth  affault,  the  miners  fet  fire  to 
the  towrer,  fo  that  the  fmoke  burft  out,  and  the  tower  itfelf 
was  cloven  to  that  degree,  as  to  fhew  vilibly  fome  broad 
chinks  ; whereupon  the  enemy  furreedered.” 

As  Britain  abounded  in  this  period  in  fortified  towns  and 
caftles,  much  of  the  art  of  war  of  courfe  confifted  in  defend- 
ing and  affaulting  ftrong  places.  For  the  variot/8  kinds  of 
engines  which  were  ufed  both  in  the  attack  and  the  defence 
of  thefe,  we  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  Artillery  ; obferving 
only  that  a knowledge  of  the  application  of  them  in  this 
period  may  be  obtained  from  the  relation  of  the  fiege  of 
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Exeter  cadis  by  king  Stephen  in  the  year  1136.  (See  the 
Getla  Regis  Stephani  apud  Duchefn,  p.934.)  It  is  per- 
haps the  moll  confummate  fjlecimen  of  the  military  {kill  of 
that  age  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And  it  may  be 
enough  to  obferve,  that  after  this  liege  had  laded  three 
months,  and  king  Stephen  had  expended  upon  it  in  ma- 
chines, arms,  and  other  things,  no  lefs  than  15,000  marks, 
equal  in  efficacy  to  1 <50,000  pounds  of  our  money,  the  be- 
lieved were  obliged  to  furrender  for  want  of  water.  (Henry’s 
Hiit.  of  Britain,  vol.  vi.  p.  217. 

Berkeley,  which  was  originally  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  is  one  of  the  bell  remains  we  are  now  pofieffed  of, 
of  an  ancient  feudal  callle.  But  the  changes  which  almoft 
ail  thefe  buildings  have  undergone  in  fubfequent  times  may 
be  judged  of  by  thofe  which  have  taken  place  at  Berkeley. 
The  buildings  within  the  inmoft  only  of  the  three  gates  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  Henry  II.  when  duke  of 
Normandy  ; w'hile  the  two  outermoll,  with  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  them,  except  the  keep,  are  referred  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  to  thofe  of  the  fecond  and 
third  Ed  wards.  The  hall  and  the  two  chapels  are  of  the 
latter  period  ; and  the  great  kitchen,  adjoining  to  the  keep, 
was  of  the  work  of  Henry  VII. 

Among  the  caftles  which  Mr.  King  has  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  to  the  early  Norman  period,  are  thole  of  Not- 
tingham, Lincoln,  and  Clifford’s  tower  at  York,  all  erected 
by  tbe  Conqueror.  (Archasol.  vol.  vi.  p.257.)  The  re- 
mains of  all  thefe,  he  obferves,  fully  iilullrate  the  Norman 
mode  of  conllrudling  fuch  edifices.  Tick-hill,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncafler,  appears  to  have  been  another  of 
thefe  caftles  (ibid.  267.)  ; and  Pontefradf  befpeaks  a Nor- 
man defign,  with  rude  and  imperfedl  alterations.  All  of 
thefe  appear  to  have  been  eredled  upon  artificial  mounts, 
and  nearly  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  fummit  of  the  respec- 
tive hills  on  which  they  are  fituated. 

Tunbridge  caftle,  in  Kent,  built  by  Richard  de  Clare 
about  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  King 
-as  a fpecimen  of  the  later  Norman  ftrudlures ; and  be  has 
been  very  accurate  in  his  defeription  of  it.  (Ibid.  270.) 
Gundulph,  who  directed  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1078,  and  the  cattle  at  Rochefter,  he  deferibes 
to  have  introduced  a great  many  judicious  alterations,  and 
not  only  to  have  iucreafed  the  fecurity  but  the  magnificence 
of  our  military  piles ; and  obferves  that  the  caftle  at  Ro- 
cheiler  is  a complete  fpecimen  of  all  that  he  effedfed. 
Newark,  which  Mr.  King  afterwards  mentions,  is  an  inftance 
of  a prelate’s  cattle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  : and  the  keep 
of  Knarefborough,  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  completes  the 
fpecimens  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  of  the  irregular  ftyle 
of  caftle  building  which  prevailed  during  the  interval  between 
the  Norman  conqueft  and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

To  thefe  fucceeded  the  magnificent  piles  of  Edward  I. 
more  convenient  and  more  ilately,  and  containing  not  only 
many  towers,  but  great  halls,  and  fometimes  even  religious 
houfes.  The  bell  ftyle  of  military  architedlure  in  this  period 
was  difplaved  in  the  caftles  of  Caernarvon,  Conway,  and 
Caerphilly;  and  it  is  Angular  to  obferve  that  many  of  our 
more  ancient  cattles  were  then  increafed  with  additions  in  the 
fame  fumptuous  ftyle. 

After  the  age  of  Edward  I.  we  find  another  kind  of  caftle 
introduced,  approaching  nearer  to  the  idea  of  modern  pa- 
laces. The  firll  of  thefe  was  that  at  Windfor,  built  by 
Edward  III.  who  employed  William  of  Wykeham  as  his 
architect.  This  convenient  and  enlarged  ftyle  of  building 
was  foon  imitated,  on  a letter  fcale,  by  the  nobles  of  the 
realm ; and  two  remarkable  inftances,  wherein  convenience 


and  magnificence  were  Angularly  blended  at  this  period,  may 
be  found  in  the  caftles  of  Harewood  and  Spofford  in  York- 
fhire.  The  improvements  at  Kenilworth  afford  another  in- 
ftance of  the  great  enlargement  which  our  caftles  during  this 
age  were  accuftomed  to  receive  : and  Naworth  in  Cumber- 
land is  another  of  the  bell  fpecimens  that  can  probably  be 
referred  to.  Caiftor  in  Norfolk  affords  the  ftyle  of  Elenry 
Vlth’s  reign.  It  was  buiit  by  fir  John  Fallolf,  who  died 
in  1459. 

To  thefe  venerable  piles  fucceeded  the  caflellated  houfes ; 
manfions  adorned  with  turrets,  and  battlements;  but  utterly 
incapable  of  defence,  except  aganift  a rude  mob,  armed  with 
clubs  and  Haves,  on  whom  the  gates  might  be  Ihut  ; yet  {till 
manfions  almoll  quite  devoid  of  all  real  elegance,  or  com- 
fortable convenience,  and  fitted  only  to  entertain  a herd  of 
retainers  wallowing  in  licentioufnefs.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  they  difeover  marks  of  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment, which  enabled  their  hofpitable  lords  to  lupport  fuch 
rude  revels,  and  to  keep  up  their  ftate,  even  better  than 
marly  of  their  more  refined  lucceffors.  Of  thefe  buildings 
one  of  the  moll  perfect  and  molt  curious,  now  remaining, 
is  Haddon  houfe  in  Derby  {hire  ; caftcllated  and  embattled, 
in  all  the  apparent  forms  of  regular  defence  ; but  really 
without  the  leaft  means  of  reiiflance  in  its  original  conftruc- 
tion.  The  defeription  Mr.  King  has  given  of  it  (Archaeol. 
vi.  347.)  is,  however,  too  long  to  be  extradled,  and  too 
curious  to  be  abridged. 

After  this  kind  of  building,  the  magnificent  quadrangu- 
lar houfes  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fucceeded  ; of  which 
the  molt  beautiful  and  genuine  models  perhaps  were  thofe 
of  Cowdray  in  Suffex,  and  Penffiurft  the  feat  of  the  Sidney 
family,  in  Kent. 

Without  referring  to  the  ftately  buildings  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  it  may  be  enough  to  fay  that  here  ends  the  hiftory  of 
the  Englifh  caftle.  The  block  houfes  of  Calfhot,  Hurft, 
Sandrown,  Sandgate,  and  South  Sea,  are  the  laft  inftances  of 
fuch  buildings  ever  intended  for  a Hand,  and  feem  ftrongly 
to  mark  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  our  defen- 
five  fyftem  of  war. 

The  total  change  in  military  tadlics  brought  about  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  the  more  fettled 
ftate  of  the  nation,  Scotland  becoming  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  kings  of  England,  the  rcfpeftable  footing  of  our 
navy,  whofe  wooden  walls  fecure  us  from  invafions,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  all  confpired  to  render  caftles 
of  little  ufe  or  confequence,  as  fortreffes : fo  the  great  im- 
provements in  arts  and  fciences,  and  their  conftant  attendant, 
the  increafe  of  luxury,  made  our  nobility  and  gentry  build 
themfelves  more  pleafant  and  airy  dwellings ; relinquiftiing 
the  ancient  dreary  manfions  of  their  forefathers,  where  the 
enjoyment  of  light  and  air  was  facrificed  to  the  confideration 
of  ftrength  ; and  whofe  beft  rooms,  according  to  our  mo- 
dern, refined  notions,  have  more  the  appearance  of  gaols 
and  dungeons  for  prifoners,  than  apartments  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a rich  and  powerful  baron. 

However,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a little  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  fome  inquiry  into  the  ftate 
of  thefe  buildings  feems  to  have  taken  place  ; for  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1636,  a commiflion  was  iffued,  appointing 
lieutenant  colonel  Francis  Coninglby,  commiffary  general  of 
and  for  all  the  caftles  and  fortifications  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  13s.  4th  a day  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  cheques  and  defalcations  that  ffiould  be  made  by  him 
from  time  to  time  ; or,  in  default  thereof,  out  of  the  Trea- 
fury.  Whether  this  office  was  really  inftituted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ferutinizing  into  the  ftate  of  thefe  fortreffes,  as  fore- 
feeing  the  events  which  afterwards  happened ; or  whether 
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it  was  only  formed  to  gratify  fome  favourite,  does  not  ap- 
pear. During  the  troubles  of  that  reign,  fome  ancient 
eaftles  were  garrifoned  and  defended,  feveral  of  which,  par- 
ticularly Corfe  callle  in  Dorfetfhire,  were  afterwards  de- 
Itroyed,  by  order  of  the  parliament  : fince  that  period,  they 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  time,  weather,  and  the 
more  unfparing  hands  of  avaricious  men.  The  lalt  have 
proved  the  moll  deftrudlive  ; many  of  thefe  monuments  of 
ancient  magnificence  having  been  by  them  demol. filed  for 
the  fake  of  the  materials  : by  which  the  country  has  been 
dept ived  of  thofe  remains  of  antiquity  fo  efl'ential,  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners,  to  the  dignity  of  a nation  ; and  which, 
if  rightly  conlidered,  tended  to  infpire  the  beholder  with  a 
love  tor  the  now  happy  ellablifhment ; by  leading  him  to  com- 
pare the  prefent  with  thofe  times  win  n fuch  buildings  were 
eretted  : — times  when  this  unhappy  kingdom  was  ddtradted 
by  inteftine  wars  ; when  the  fun  was  aimed  againll  the  father, 
and  brother  flaughtered  brother;  wfen  the  lives,  honour, 
and  property  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  depended  on  the 
nod  of  an  arbitrary  king,  or  were  fubject  to  the  more  ty- 
rannical and  capricious  wills  of  lawlefs  and  foreign  barons. 

The  few  cattles  exilting  in  the  Saxon  time,  were,  pro- 
bably, on  occafion  of  war,  or  invafions,  garrifoned  by  the 
national  militia,  and  at  other  times  flig’ntly  guarded  by  the 
domeltics  of  the  princes  or  great  perfonages  who  redded 
in  them  ; but  after  the  conqueft,  when  all  the  eltates  were 
converted  into  baronies,  held  by  knights  fervice,  Caftle-guard, 
coming  under  that  denomination,  was  among  the  duties  to 
which  paiticular  tenants  were  liable.  From  thefe  fervices 
the  hifhops  and  abbots,  who  till  the  time  of  the  Normans 
had  held  their  lands  in  frank  almoign,  or  free  alms,  were, 
by  this  new  regulation,  not  exempted  ; they  were  not  in- 
deed, like  the  laity,  obliged  to  perfonal  fervice,  it  being 
fufficient  that  they  provided  fit  and  able  perfons  to  officiate 
in  their  Head.  This  was,  however,  at  firlt  vigoroufly  oppoftd 
by  Anfelm,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ; who,  being  obliged 
to  find  fome  knights  to  attend  king  William  Rufus  in  his 
wars  in  Wales,  complained  of  it  as  an  innovation  and  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  church. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
kings  of  thofe  days,  to  grant  ellates  to  men  of  approved 
fidelity  and  valour,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  perform 
Caftle-guard,  with  a certain  number  of  men,  for  fome  fpe- 
cified  time  ; and  fometimes  they  were  likewife  bound  by 
their  tenures  to  keep  in  repair  fome  tower  or  bulwark,  as 
was  the  cafe  at  Dover  callle. 

In  proctfs  of  time  thefe  fervices  were  commuted  for  an- 
nual rents,  fometimes  ftyied  ward-penny,  and  wayt-fee, 
but  commonly  callle-gtiard-rents ; payable  on  fixed  days, 
under  prodigious  penalties  calltd  fur  fixes.  At  Rocheiler, 
if  a man  failed  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  of  caftle-guard, 
on  the  feaft  of  St.  Andrew,  his  debt  was  doubled  every 
tide,  during  the  time  for  which  the  payment  was  delayed. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  reftrained  by  an  a£l  of  parliament 
made  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  Vill.,  and  finally  anni- 
hilated with  the  tenures  by  knights’  fervice,  in  the  lime  of 
Charles  II.  Such  eaftles  as  were  private  property,  were 
guarded  either  by  mercenary  foldiers,  or  the  tenants  of  the 
lord  or  owner. 

Cattles  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  or  fell  to  it  either 
by  forfeiture  or  efehtat,  (circumftances  that  frequently 
happened  in  the  diftra&ed  reigns  of  the  feudal  times),  were 
generally  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  fome  trufty  perfon, 
who  feems  to  have  been  indifferently  ftyled  governor  or  con- 
ftable.  Sometimes  alfo  they  were  put  into  the  poffeffion 
of  the  ffieriff  of  the  county,  who  often  converted  them  into 
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prifons.  That  officer  was  then  accountable  to  the  exche- 
quer, for  the  farm  or  produce  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
places  entrufted  to  his  care,  as  well  as  all  other  profits  : he 
was  likewife,  in  cafe  of  war  or  invaiion,  obliged  to  victual 
and  furnifh  them  with  munition  out  of  the  iffues  of  his 
county  ; to  which  he  was  directed  by  writ  of  privy  feal. 
Variety  of  thefe  writs,  temp.  Edw.  III.  may  be  feen  in 
Madox’s  Hiftory  of  the  exchequer  ; and  it  appears  from  the 
fame  authority,  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  fome- 
times appointed  to  furvey  thefe  eaftles,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
buildings  and  works  carrying  on  therein.  (See  Grofe’s 
Preface  to  the  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.) 

Castle,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  an  elevation  on  the 
deck  of  a veffel ; or  a part  of  the  deck,  fore  and  aft,  raifed 
above  the  reft. 

Castle,  Fore , Caflello  di  prora,  Sec.  See  For E-caJUe. 

Castle,  Hind,  Cajlello  di poppa.  See  Poop. 

C AST  le- Ward,  or  Castle-Gwb/s*/,  Cajlelgardum , or 
Wardum  Cajlrl , an  impofition  laid  on  fuch  as  dwell  within  a 
certain  compafs  about  any  caftle,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  thofe  who  watch  and  ward  the  cajlle,  which  fee. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  uled  for  the  circuit  itfelf,  in- 
habited by  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to  this  fervice. 

Castle,  Water , a piece  of  hydraulic  work  finifhed  with 
one  or  more  fronts  of  building,  with  feeming  windows  and 
the  like,  containing  a refervoir  which  gives  play  to  cafcades, 
&c.  Or,  a <water-caflle  may  he  defined  a receptacle  of  the 
public  water  furniflied  by  an  aquedudl,  or  otherwife,  in 
which  are  incloltd  the  cocks  of  feveral  water-pipes  with  a 
little  bafon  ; contrived  to  diftribute  and  fend  it  to  different 
parts. 

The  cajlella  of  the  ancient  aquedudts  are  ftill  vifible  at 
Rome,  though  half  ruined.  They  are  lined  with  a durable 
kind  of  cement,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  furpaffes  in 
hardnefs  the  (tones  themfelves.  It  is  made  of  lime  flacked 
in  wine,  and  beaten  up  with  hog’s  greafe,  and  the  juice  of 
figs  or  pitch. 

Modern  writers  on  hydraulics  treat  of  the  laws  of  the 
efflux  of  water  out  of  cajlella  into  pipes,  canals,  Sec.  Sig- 
nior  Poleni  has  a treatile  exprefs  on  eaftles,  or  refervoirs, 
whereby  the  waters  of  rivers  are  derived,  the  fides  of  which 
eaftles  are  made  converging. 

CASTLEBAR,  in  Geography , a market  and  poll  town  of 
the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  which  is  alfo  the  (hire  town,  and 
the  mol  coniiderable  in  the  county,  having  been  much  enlarg- 
ed within  a few  years,  in  confequence  of  the  judicious  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  proprietor,  lord  Lucan,  to  the  linen 
manufadiure  and  other  trades.  Agriculture  alfo  has  im- 
proved in  the  neighbourhood.  This  town  is  fituated  on  the 
river  which  runs  from  the  lake  of  Caftlebar,  weft  of  the 
town,  to  Lough  Conn.  In  thefe  and  the  other  lakes  of  the 
neighbourhood,  befides  falmon  and  other  filh,  is  found  that 
kiud  of  trout  called  the  gillaroo,  of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
count in  the  Philofophicai  Tranfadlions,  vol.  lxiv.  p.  116. 
jio.  It  is  remarkable  for  a great  thicknefs  of  ftomach, 
which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  gizzard  of  birds,  and 
which  is  brought  to  table  as  a delicacy,  under  the  name  of 
gizzard.  Mr.  Pennant  (Brit.  Zoology,  vol.  lii.)  does  not 
think  it  a diftindt  fpecies,  but  a variety  occafioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  waters,  or  of  the  food.  Caftlebar  is  a cor- 
porate town,  which,  before  the  union,  fent  two  members  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  but  has  now  loft  that  privilege.  It 
has  a barrack,  and  in  the  rebellion  was  a military  llation. 
When  the  French,  under  general  Humbert  landed  at  Kil- 
lalla,  in  179S,  they  furprized  the  troops  at  Caftlebar,  and 
taking  poffeffion  of  the  town,  held  it  for  nine  days,  when 
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they  diredled  their  courfe  towards  Sligo.  Di (lance  from 
Dublin  1 14  miles  weft  by  north.  N.  lat.  530  50'.  W.  long. 
90  9'.  Statiftical  account  of  Mayo,  &c. 

CASTLE-BAY,  or  Kisimul-bay,  a bay  at  the  fouth 
end  of  the  ifland  of  Barray.  See  Barra. 

CASTLE-BELLINGHAM,  a fmall  poft  town  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  north  road;  near  the  fca.  It 
is  well  built,  and  pleafantly  fituated,  and  has  a remarkably 
fine  fpreading  elm,  tuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  in  the  ifland. 
Here  is  an  exteniive  brewery  for  ale  and  porter,  the 
former  of  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  high  eftimation. 
There  are  alfo  a Danila  fort  on  the  fea  coaft  near  this  town, 
and  fome  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Louthiana.  Caftle-Bellingham  is  34  miles 
north  from  Dublin.  N.  lat.  530  53'.  W.  long.  6°  23'. 

CASTLE-BLAKENEY,afmallpofttownof  the  county 
of  Galway,  Ireland,  80  Irifh  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat. 
530  24'.  W.  long.  8a  22'. 

CASTLE-BL  AYNEY,apofttownof  the  countyof  Mo- 
naghan, Ireland,  fituated  near  Lough  Barrac,  a fine  lake  with 
many  agreeable  iflands  in  it,  on  the  borders  of  which  is  the 
feat  of  lord  Blayney.  Pofition  N.W.  from  Dublin.  N.- 
lat.  340  6'.  W.  long.  6°  44'. 

CASTLE-CA RY, anciently  CARi,in  Geography, a market 
town  of  Somerfetftiire,  England,  is  fituated  three  miles  W. 
from  Bruton,  12  S.E.  from  Wells,  and  114  W.  from  Lon- 
don. The  town  confifts  principally  of  three  ftreets,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  a mile  in  length,  but  is  thinly  and  irregularly 
built  ; the  parifh  alfo  embraces  three  contiguous  hamlets  ; 
the  houfes  of  the  whole  amounted,  in  1801,  to  240,  and 
the  inhabitants  to  1281.  This  town  has  a charter  for  hold- 
ing a market  on  Tuefdays,  but  it  has  been  long  difeonti- 
nued,  except  that  markets  for  corn,  ftieep,  and  cattle,  are 
occafionally  held  from  All-hallow-tide  to  Eafter.  It 
has  three  annual  fairs.  The  old  market-houfe  (erected  in 
1616),  is  now  converted  into  dwelling  houfes.  The  church 
of  Caftle-Cary  was  anciently  appropriated  to  the  priory  of 
Bath,  and  in  1 292  was  valued  at  twenty  marks.  A caftie 
was  eredled  here  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  J138,  by 
William  de  Percheval,  who,  poffeiTing  this  barony,  exerted 
his  power  to  harafs  that  monarch.  About  this  time 
Stephen  was  employed  in  befieging  the  city  of  Briftol, 
and  Percheval  availed  himfelf  of  this  event  to  diftrefs  his 
fovereign,  by  ravaging,  from  his  caftie  at  Cary,  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  carrying  away  all  provifions  necefiary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  king’s  army.  The  king,  finding 
Briftol  impregnable,  and  conceiving  it  unfafe  to  continue 
longer  before  its  fortrefs,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  turned  all 
his  attention  to  the  caftie  of  Cary,  from  which  he  had  been 
frequently  annoyed.  Here  his  arms  were  crowned  with 
greater  fuccefs  ; he  battered  the  fortrefs  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity and  violence,  that  the  garrifon,  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
extremity,  receiving  no  reinforcement  nor  fupplies  from 
the  earl  of  Anjou,  or  their  allies  in  Briftol,  furrendered 
at  length  upon  terms  of  peace  and  allegiance.  Subfequent 
to  this-,  in  1153,  we  find  Percheval  again  in  arms  in  the 
fame  caufe,  when  he  defended  this  caftie  againft  Henry 
de  Tracey,  a firm  adherent  to  the  royal  intereft,  who 
clofely  befieged  him  here,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  before 
the  eahl  of  Gloucefter,  who  with  fome  difficulty  difman- 
tled  Tracey’s  fortifications.  (Seethe  Englith  Chronicles). 
The  caftie  appears  to  be  wholly  obliterated,  and  its  fite 
only  known  by  an  intrenched  area  of  about  two  acres, 
called  the  camp,  in  which  implements  of  war  and  bolts 
of  iron  have  frequently  been  dug  up.  The  manor  and 
principal  property  of  the  town,  after  paffing  through  va- 


rious hands,  now  belongs  to  fir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart- 
of  Wilts.  “ Collinfon’s  Hiftory  of  Somerfetfhire,”  vol.  ii. 
4to. 

CASTLE-COMER.,  a poft  town  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  what  is  ufually 
called  Kilkenny  coal.  Boate  in  his  Natural  Pliftory  of  Ireland, 
publi fired  about  1650,  gives  an  account  of  the  firft  difeovery, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  probability  that  if  diligent  fearch  were 
made  for  them,  good  coal  mines  would  be  difeovered. 
“ Already,”  fays  he,  “ one  coal  mine  hath  been  found  out 
in  Ireland  a few  years  fince  by  mere  hazard,  and  without 
having  been  fought  for.  In  an  iron  mine  of  Mr.  Chriftopher 
Wandfworth,  after  that  for  a great  while  they  had  drawn 
iron  out  of  it,  and  that  by  degrees  they  were  gone  deeper, 
at  la  ft  in  lieu  of  ore  they  met  with  fea-coal,  fo  as  ever  fince 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  thofe  parts  have  ufed  it  for  their 
firing,  finding  it  very  cheap.”  Mr.  Wandfworth,  or  more 
properly  fir  Chriftopher  Wandesford,  who  was  mafter  of 
the  rolls,  and  afterwards  deputy  to  lord  Strafford,  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  purchafed  the  trail  in  which  the  col- 
lieries are  fituated  ; and  it  was  eredted  by  Charles  I.  into 
the  lordfhip  of  Caftle-Comer,  containing  above  12,400  acres. 
By  the  marriage  of  the  late  lord  Ormond  with  the  heiref3 
of  the  Wandesford  family,  this  lordfhip  now  belongs  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Ormond.  The  profits  of 
working  have  fometimes  been  fix  or  feven  thoufand  pounds, 
but  from  variouscircumftances  they  have  decreafed.  Thenum- 
ber  of  pits  at  work  together  in  1800  was  16,  which  is  about 
the  average  number  : for  many  years  have  elapled  fince  24 
were  at  work,  and  the  fmalleft  number  that  has  been  known 
is  twelve.  From  a pit  there  is  ufually  raifed  from  20  to  30 
barrels  a day  of  coal,  independent  of  culm.  If  a navigation 
exifted  from  Caftle-comer  to  Kilkenny,  and  to  the  Dublin 
canal,  the  ufe  of  the  coal  would  be  more  exteniive,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  cheapnefs,  the  carriage  at  prefent  mak- 
ing the  price  very  high.  Near  Caftle-Comer  there  are  alfo 
iron  mines,  and  good  materials  for 'earthen  ware.  The  town 
has  21 1 houfes,  many  of  them  good  and  flated,  and  in  1S00, 
50  of  them  paid  hearth  money,  from  which  cabins  are  ex- 
empt. Part  of  the  town  was  burned  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  has  been  rebuilt  in  a handfome  manner.  It  is 
well  fituated  for  many  manufadf ures,  and  the  countefs  of 
Ormond,  who  refides  there,  gives  every  encouragement  to 
fettlers.  Many  particulars  refpedting  the  mines,  price  of 
labour,  See.  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Tighe’s  valuable  and  inte- 
refting  account  of  Kilkenny.  For  an  analyfis  of  the  coal. 
See.  fee  Kilkenny  Coal.  Caftle-Comer  is  45  Irifh  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  10  N.  from  Kilkenny.  N.  lat.  520 
47'.  W.  long.  70  13’. 

CASTLE-CONNELL,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  Ireland,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Shannon,  re- 
markable for  a chalybeate  fpa,  which  caufes  it  to  be  much  fre- 
quented in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  houfes  are  chiefly  fmall  de- 
tached dwellings,  no  w become  numerous;  but  there  are  many 
fine  feats  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  furrounding  feenery  is 
very  beautiful,  and  induces  the  vifitors  to  make  frequent  ex- 
curfions,  which  cannot  fail  of  contributing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  health.  The  ruins  of  the  caftie,  which  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Bourk,  or  de  Burgho,  are  near  the 
fpa.  Thii  caftie  was  built  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Engiifh,  and  was  deemed  very  ftrong  fo  late  as  1690,  when 
it  was  blown  up  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Hefle,  who  com- 
manded at  Limerick.  Caftle-Connell  is  6 miles  north  from 
Limerick,  and  89  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Ferrar’s  Lime- 
nclv  <Scc« 

CASTLE-DERMOT3afair  and  poft  town  of  the  county 
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of  Kildare,  Ireland.  St.  Diermit  is  faid  to  have  founded  a 
priory  here  in  A.D.  300,  from  which  it  got  part  of  its 
name.  During  many  centuries  it  was  called  Triftle-Der- 
mot,  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  ; but  of  later  years 
it  lias  been  called  Caftle-Dermot,  from  a caltle  belonging  to 
the  Fitzgeralds,  cf  which  there  is  not  a trace  remaining. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the-9th  century,  taken 
and  facked  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1.316,  and  taken  by  col. 
Reynolds  for  Cromwell  in  1650.  Since  which  times  its 
walls  have  mouldered  to  decay  ; but  though  the  gates  have 
been  deftroyed,  the  names  of  twojof  them  are  kill  preferved. 
The  town  is  fituattd  on  a flat,  and  funouuded  with  a fine 
level  country  for  feveral  miles.  Of  the  ruins,  the  old 
church,  in  part  of  which  fervice  is  ft  ill  performed,  with  the 
round  tower  adjoining,  and  two  erodes,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  10th  century.  The  round  tower  is  ufed  as  a belfrey, 
which  feems  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that  this  was  their 
original  defoliation.  The  remains  of  a Francifcan  abbey, 
founded  by  one  of  the  Fitzgeralds  about  the  year  1.300, 
fhow  it  to  have  been  magnificent  ; particularly  one  of  its 
windows,  two  of  the  ail,  s,  and  fome  of  the  octagon  pillars, 
which  ft  til  preferve  the  outlines  of  ancient  grandeur  and  ele- 
gance. A parliament  is  faid  to  have  been  held  here  in 
1.377  > certainly  there  was  fueh  an  affembly  under  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  lord  deputy  in  Auguft  1499,  when  a tax  was 
laid  on,  and  fome  regulations  adopted,  which  however  did 
not  probably  extend  beyond  the  Enghfh  pale.  The  prefent 
inn  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a part  of  the  building  in 
which  the  parliament  was  held.  The  firft  charter  fchool  ef- 
tablifhed  in  Ireland  was  in  this  town,  A.D.  1734,  for  forty 
boys.  See  Charter  Schools.  The  number  of  houfes  in 
1793  wa3  I^3'  which  63  were  of  lime  and  Hone,  and  the 
reft  cabins.  There  is  no  manufacture,  but  fome  little  bufi- 
nefs  is  occafioned  by  the  great  poll  road  from  Dublin  to 
Cork  palling  through  it.  It  is  34  Irifh  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  N.  lat.  $2°  54'.  W.  long.  6°  52k  Philof.  Sur- 
vey of  South  of  Ireland,  Antholog.  Hibern,  &c. 
CASTLE-DURROW.  See  Durrow. 

CASTLE-F1NN,  a fmall  poll  town  of  the  county  of  Do- 
negal, fituated  on  the  river  Finn,  which  is  navigable  for  veflels 
of  14  tons  from  Derry  to  this  place.  It  is  4!  miles  S.W. 
from  Lifford,  and  104  N.W.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat.  34°48h 
W.  long.  70  27k 

CASTLE-GUARD,  a mount  near  Ardee,  county  of 
Louth,  Ireland,  which  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a 
Danifli  fort.  It  is  entirely  artificial,  and  encompafled  with  a 
double  ditch  and  vallum.  It  is  nowall  planted  with  wood, 
and  looks  very  romantic.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the 
mount  from  the  bed  of  its  foundation  is  near  90  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  the  main  trench  betwixt  30  and  40.  The  cir- 
cumference at  the  top  is  not  lefs  than  140  ; and  round  the 
foundation  upwards  of  600  feet.  There  appear  to  have 
been,  from  foundations  yet  remaining,  two  concentric  octa- 
gonal buildings  upon  the  fummit  of  it.  One  feems  to  have 
been  a fort  of  tower  or  caftle  ; the  other  a kind  of  breaft- 
work,  or  gallery,  by  way  ©f  parapet  or  battlements.  The 
ufe  as  well  as  origin  of  this,  and  fimilar  mounts,  has  been  dif- 
puted. 

CASTLEHAVEN,  James  Touchet,  lord  Audiey, 
earl  of,  in  Biography,  a nobleman  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  li.  He  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  con- 
federated Catholics  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  1641,  and  had  a 
command  in  their  fervice,  and  afterwards  under  the  king,  till 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell.  In  1681,  and  again 
with  fome  little  alteration  in  1684,  he  publiffied  “ Memoirs 
concerning  the  Wars  of  Ireland,”  which  occafioned  much 
controverfy,  and  the  firll  edition,  together  with  lord  Angle- 


fey’s  remarks  on  it,  was  declared  by  the  king  in  council  to- 
be  a fcandalous  libel  againft  the  government.  This  book  was 
intended  to  controvert  many  of  the  ftatements  in  fir  J.  Tem- 
ple’s Hiftory  of  the  Irifh  Rebellion,  and  will  of  courfe  be 
confulted  by  thofe  who  vvifti  to  colleCt  from  the  jarring  ac- 
counts of  prejudiced  writers  a tolerably  impartial  account  of 
the  events  which  then  dill  rafted  Ireland.  Lord  Caftlehaven 
feems  to  have  been  much  aftached  to  a military  life,  and  his 
memoirs  contain  many  remarks  on  the  art  of  war,  made  bv 
him  while  ferving  under  the  prince  of  Conde.  Biflrop  Ni-> 
cholfon’s  Hiftorical  Library. 

Castlehaven,  in  Geography , a harbour  on  the  S.W. 
coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  has  given 
name  to  a fmall  village,  and  to  the  adjoining  parifh.  It  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Porto-Cajlello,  from  a caftle  near  the 
entrance,  and  by  the  Irifh  Glcn-Barabane,  i.e.  glen  of  Bara- 
hane,  on  account  of  a deep  rocky  glen  near  the  church  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Barahane.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour 
is  about  half  a mile  wide  ; it  is  very  clean  and  fafe  for  veflels, 
drawing  no  more  than  10  feet  water.  A body  of  Spaniards 
which  came  to  the  affitlance  of  the  Irifh,  in  1601,  landed 
here,  and  intrenched  themfelves  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  bay, 
of  which  fome  veftiges  may  Hill  be  feen.  Sir  R.  Levifon,  an 
Englifh  admiral,  came  here  and  deft royed  moll  of  their  vef- 
fels,  from  which  the  eaftern  point  of  the  harbour  was  called 
Galleon  point,  but  his  own  veflels  buffered  fo  much  from  a 
battery  on  the  fhore,  that  he  returned  with  difficulty  to  Kin- 
fale.  The  village  of  Caftlehaven  is  J64  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin,  and  38  S.W.  from  Cork.  Smith’s  Cork,  &c. 

Castlehaven,  Stags  of,  a duller  of  rocks,  two  of  them 
confiderable,  and  all  of  them  to  be  feen  at  high  water,  lying 
S.W.  of  the  harbour  ol  Caftlehaven,  in  N.  lat.  510  26', 
W.  long.  90  7k  M'Kenzie,  &c. 

CASTLE-HEAD,  Two,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
Ireland,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Crookhaveu.  N.  lat. 
5 1°  27k  W.  long.  90  32k 

Castle-head,  Three,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Ireland, 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Dunmanus  bay,  county  of 
Cork.  N.  lat.  510  26'.  W.long.  9°44k 

CASTLE-ISLAND,  a fmall  ifland  near  Crookhaven, 
on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  N.  lat. 
520  14k  W.long.  9°  19k 

Castle-island,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  formerly  called  The  cafle  of  the  ifland  of  Kerry. 
The  ruins  of  the  caftle,  which  was  encompaffed  by  the  river 
Mang,  lti’l  remain.  The  land  about  it  is  very  good,  ranking 
among  the  bell  in  Kerry  ; but  it  has  been  very  badly  ma- 
naged. The  town  has  decayed  much,  in  confequence,  it  is 
faid,  of  a diviiion  of  interell  among  the  proprietors.  It  is 
9 miles  E from  Tralee,  and  13  3 S.W.  from  Dublin.  Smith’s 
Kerry. 

CASTLE-KNOCK,  a barony  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  north  of  the  river  Liffy , fo  called  from  a caftle  of  that 
name,  which  was  formerly  a place  of  confiderable  ilrength, 
but  was  taken  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1316.  There  is  much 
attention  paid  to  hufbaiidry  in  this  diitrift  ; and  a very  laud- 
able affociaticn  has  been  formed  in  it,  called  the  Caflehnock 
Farmers'  Society,  the  objeft  of  which  is  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward thofe  labourers  in  agriculture,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, who  diftinguiih  themfelves  by  their  induftry  and  fobriety. 
This  fociety  was  eitablifned  in  179S,  and  has  been  found  pro- 
duftive  of  much  benefit.  There  is  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Reports  both  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Societies  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Poor. 

CASTLE-LY  ONS,  formerly  called  Cafle  Lehan,  a 
market  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  pleafantly 
fituated  in  a fertile  country  on  a fmall  river  which  joins  the 
S H 2 Bride. 
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Bride.  It  has  a good  market  for  poultry,  and  has  large 
fairs.  The  inhabitants  are  about  1000,  and  the  town  feems 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  ruin  of  the  caftle,  the 
refidence  of  the  earls  of  Barrymore,  which  was  burned  a 
few  years  ago,  makes  a confpicuous  appearance  at  a great 
diftance.  Here  are  a neat  church  of  modern  ftrndlure,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  the  pofleflions  of  which  being  affigned 
to  the  fir fl  earl  of  Cork,  were  left  by  nim  “ to  his  daughter 
Barrymore,  to  buy  her  gloves  and  pins.”  Caftle  Lyons  is 
Hi  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  14  miles  N.E.  from 
Cork.  Smith’s  Cork,  &c. 

CASTLEM AIN,  a fmall  town  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Main , or  Mang,  which  is  deep 
enough  for  veffels  of  50  tons  or  upwards.  The  caftle  here 
formerly  guarded  the  pafs  over  the  river,  which  divided  the 
earl  of  Defmond’s  poffeffions  from  thofe  of  Macarthy,  and 
was  given  up  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  laft  earl.  Though 
now  in  ruins,  a conftable  is  ftill  appointed  to  guard  it,  who 
has  fome  land  and  privileges  annexed  to  the  office.  The 
town  is  very  poor,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  occafioned  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a bar  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  entrance,  and  a fpit  of  fand  on  each  tide  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  there  are  no  land  marks  which  a ftranger  can  eallly 
underhand.  It  is  reprefented  as  too  large  in  moll  old  maps, 
and  has  been  erroneoufly  fpoken  of  as  very  fafe.  Near 
Caftlemain  there  is  a fpa,  which,  according  to  Smith,  con- 
tains fulphur  and  iron.  It  is  152^  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
N.  lat.  520  1 o'.  W.  long.  90  35'.  Smith’s  Kerry,  M‘Ken- 
zie,  &c. 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Shannon, 
who  refides  there,  and  has  paid  great  attention  to  its  im- 
provement, and  to  that  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  a 
neat,  well  built  town,  and  well  watered  by  a canal,  or  arti- 
ficial river,  which  furrounds  lord  Shannon’s  demefne,  as  well 
as  the  town.  Mr.  Young  mentions  the  combing  bufinefs 
being  carried  on  extenfively  in  Caftle-martyr,  but  this  trade 
has.  fiuce  declined  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
charter  fchool  for  40  boys,  to  the  fupport  of  which  lord 
Shannon  has  largely  contributed.  This  town  was  made  a 
borough  in  1663,  and  continued  to  fend  two  members  to  par- 
liament till  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  union.  It  is  17 
miles  E.  from  Cork,  on  the  road  to  Youghel,  and  123  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat.  51°  55'  30".  W.  long.  8°  3'. 
Smith’s  Cork,  Young,  &c. 

CASTLE-POLLARD,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Weftmeath,  Ireland,  which  is  46  miles  N.W.  from 
Dublin,  and  11  mdes  N.  from  Mullingar. 

CASTLE  REA,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the  county 
of  Rofcommon,  Ireland,  which  is  84  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Dublin,  and  135  from  Rofcommon. 

CASTLEREAGH,  a barony  of  the  county  of  Down, 
Ireland,  fo  called  from  a caftle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  about 
two  miles  S.E.  of  Belfaft  bridge. 

CASTLE-RISING,  is  an  ancient,  though  at  prtfent  a 
very  inconfiderable borough-town  of  Norfolk,  England.  It 
was  formerly  a lea-port  of  fome  confequence,  and  from  its 
ftrong  caftle  obtained  many  privileges  ; but  the  fea  has  de- 
ferted  the  town,  its  haven  is  choaked  up  with  fand,  and  the 
caftle  is  in  ruins.  The  latter,  with  the  town,  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence.  The  caftle  was  built  by  William  d’Albini, 
earl  of  Arundel  and  Suffix,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Three 
cf  its  towers  were  defended  and  maintained  by  the  lords  Hun- 
ftanton,  Wotton,  and  Ridon  ; and  to  fupport  their  men,  they 
had  a power  given  them  by  a ftatute  of  Edward  III.  to  take 
pravifion  of  the  circumjacent  villages,  paying  for  it  within 
4c  days.  Caftle-rifing  is  100  miles  N.  from  London,  and 


is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription.  The  burgeffis  were 
formerly  about  fifty,  but  thefe  are  now  reduced  to  two  per- 
fons  ; who  poffifs  the  privilege  of  fending  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  each  alternately  affumes  the  mayoralty  of  the 
town.  In  the  vicinity  of  Caftle-rifing  is  a large  chace,  which 
poffiffis  the  privileges  of  a foreft.  The  church  of  this  town 
is  a large  ancient  pile,  built  in  the  conventual  form,  with  an 
ornamented  weft  front.  The  redlor  has  the  privilege  of 
proving  all  wills  made  in  the  parilh,  and  alfo  retains  fome 
other  privileges,  refulting  from  the  cuftoms  of  the  caftle.  The 
maikets  here  are  difeontinued,  and  the  town  is  reduced  to 
49  houfes  and  254  inhabitants.  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of  Nor- 
folk. 

CASTLETON,  in  Antiquity,  a very  ancient  edifice  in 
Derbyfhire,  feated  on  the  fummit  of  an  almoft  inacceffible 
rock,  impending  at  a great  height  over  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  moft  horrid  and  auguft  caverns  which  nature  ever 
formed.  Mr.  King,  in  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  vi.)  has  very 
particularly  deferibed  this  curious  remnant  of  antiquity. 
This  prefects  a large  niche  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, with  a lingular  kind  of  canopy  or  ornament  at  the 
top,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  “ idol-cell,”  or  little  idola- 
trous chapel  in  Pagan  times.  This  fuppofition  feems  to 
receive  fome  fupport,  with  refpedl  to  Caftleton,  from  cer- 
tain fmall  idols  which  were  dug  up  a few  years  ago  in  the 
neighbourhood.  See  Castle. 

Castleton,  in  Geography , a townffiip  and  river  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Rutland  county,  and  ftate  of  Vermont,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Mount  Independence,  at  Ticonderoga.  Lake 
Bombazon  is  chiefly  in  this  town,  and  tranfmits  its  waters 
into  Caftleton  river ; which,  rifing  in  Pittsford,  paffis 
through  this  town  in  a fouth-wefterly  courfe,  and  falls  into 
Pultney  river,  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  a little  below  coL 
Lyon’s  iron-works.  Fort  Warner  ftands  in  this  town.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  803. 

CASTLE-TOWN,  the  name  of  a town  in  the  ifle  of 
Man,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  provincially 
conne&ed  with  the  county  of  Cumberland.  It  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Manks’  parliament.  The  houfes  are  fituated  on 
the  oppofite  Tides  of  a fmall  creek,  that  opens  into  a rocky 
and  dangerous  bay  ; the  difficulty  of  entering  which  injures,  in 
a certain  degree,  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  ftreets 
are  fpacious  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  are  moftly  neat  and 
uniform.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Caftle- Ruflien,  a 
folid  and  magnificent  ftrudlure  of  free-ltone,  erected  on  a 
rock,  and  coniidered  as  the  chief  fortrefs  in  the  illand.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Manks7  traditions,  it  was  built  in  the  year 
960,  by  the  Dan’flr  prince,  Guttred,  who  lies  obfeurely 
buried  within  its  walls.  The  figure  of  the  caftle  is  irregular, 
and  by  fome  writers  faia  to  bear  a great  refemblance  to 
Elfineur,  in  Denmark.  The  ftone  glacis  which  furrounds- 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  The 
ftone-work  of  the  keep  and  feveral  interior  portions  of  the 
building  are  nearly  as  entire  as  when  firft  eredted,  but  the 
other  parts  have  been  repaired,  as  the  caftle  has  been  feveral 
times  befieged.  In  the  keep  is  a deep  dungeon  for  pri- 
foners,  who  muft  have  been  lowered  into  it  by  ropes,  as 
there  are  no  fteps  to  defeend  by.  In  this  town  is  a neat 
and  elegant  chapel,  which  was  eredted  between  the  years 
1698  and  1701,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  ecclefidllical  re- 
venues. The  firft  ftone  was  laid,  and  the  chapel  eonfecrated,- 
by  the  good  bifhopWilion  in  1698.  Here  is  alfo  a free-fehool, 
which  was  eftablilhed  by  bilhop  Barrow,  about  1666.  The 
fchool-houfe  was  formerly  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
as  early  as  the  year  1230.  The  courts  of  chancery  and 
common  law  are  held  in  this  town.  Here  are  about  500 

houfes. 
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hoiifec.  Feltham’s  Tour  through  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Svo. 
1798. 

Castle-town,  a fmall  town,  or  rather  village,  at  the 
wedern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  fome- 
times  called  Cajlle-Dermot ; it  is  oppoiite  to  the  ifland  of 
Beerhaven,  and  affords  a fcanty  fupply  to  veffels  lying  in 
that  harbour.  It  is  1S6  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat. 
51°  37'.  W.  long.  90  49'. 

Castle-town,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Richmond 
county,  Staten  ifland,  New  York,  which  contains  805  in- 
habitants, including  114  flaves.  Of  its  inhabitants  114  are 
debtors, 

Castle  town  De/vin,  a market  and  poll  town  of  the 
county  of  Weffmeath,  Ireland,  the  caftle  of  which  gave 
name  to  the  furrounding  barony.  It  is  35  miles  N.W. 
from  Dublin,  and  10^  miles  from  Mullingar. 

Castle  town  Roche,  a market  and  pod-town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  thus  called  from  a caflle  that  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  the  lords  Roche.  It  is  on  the  river  Aw- 
beg,  1 15  milts  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  23  miles  from 
Cork. 

CASTLE-TOWNSEND,  a fmall  town  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  bay  of  Caflle-haven.  There  is  a 
good  filhery  off  this  bay,  and  in  it  are  excellent  oyilers.  It 
is  159  miles  from  Dublin,  and  35  from  Cork. 

CASTLE-WELLAN,  formerly  Caltle-Vellin,  a market 
and  poll-town  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a fmall  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
63  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  9 W.  from  Downpatrick. 

CASTOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria,  which  was  taken  by  the  conful  Fabius. 

CASTOLI  Campi,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
Doride,  according  to  Xenophon. 

CASTOLOGl,  a people  of  Gaul,  placed  by  Pliny  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Atrcbatii. 

CASTOLUS,  a town  of  Lydia,  in  Afia  Minor,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dorians,  called  by  the  Lydians  Cadoli, 

CASTOR,  in  AJlronomy,  a moiety  of  the  condellation 
Gemini  ; called  alfo  Apollo. — Alfo,  a ftar  in  this  condella- 
tion, whole  latitude  for  the  year  1700,  according  to  Heve- 
lius,  was  io°  4'  23"  N.  ; and  its  longitude  160  4'  14"  of 
Cancer.  It  is  alfo  called  Rafalgenze,  Apollo,  Aphelion,  Avel- 
lar,  and  Anelar. 

Castor.,  in  Commerce.  See  Beaver,  and  Castor  in 
Zoology. 

Castor,  or  Caljlor,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  town  of 
Lincolnfhire,  England  ; having  a weekly  market  on  Mon- 
day, and  three  fairs  annually.  This  place  is  faid  to  have 
been  a Roman  dation  ; but  the  only  memorials  of  its  forti- 
fications and  military  character  are  the  traces  of  an  encamp- 
ment on  an  eminence,  at  a place  called  Cadle-hill,  near  the 
town.  Several  fprings  iffue  from  this  eminence,  and  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  excellent  water.  The  panfli  church  is 
a fine  old  edifice,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  caflle.  The  latter  ftrudture  is  called  Thong- 
xaflle,  and,  according  to  forne  of  our  old  chronicles,  was 
built  by  Hengid  the  Saxon  ; but  this  is  very  improbable, 
as  the  mod  eminent  hidorians  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
and  with  every  degree  of  probability,  that  Hengid  never 
penetrated  fo  far  north  into  England.  Among  the  Angular 
tenures  of  this  country  may  be  noticed  one  which  belongs 
to  this  town.  A proprietor  of  an  eflate  in  this  neighbour- 
hood holds  it  upon  the  condition  of  fending  an  agent  every 
Palm  Sunday  to  the  north  porch  of  the  church,  whfcre  he  is 
enjoined  to  crack  or  fmack,  what  is  here  called,  a horfe-gad, 
(a  whip)  three  times  while  the  clergyman  is  reading  the  fird 
leffon.  He  then  proceeds  into  the  church,  paffes  the  pulpit, 
and  performs  many  other  truly  ridiculous  tricks; — a proof 
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of  the  folly  and  fuperdition  of  the  age  when  this  ceremony' 
was  indituted.  Cador  is  136  miles  N.  from  London  j and 
confids  of  203  houfes,  with  861  inhabitants. 

Castor’s  River,  a river  of  Newfoundland  ifland,  which 
difeharges  itfclf  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s.  Its  fize  is 
conliderable  for  15  miies  from  the  fea. 

Castor,  Cajloreum,  in  the  Materia  Medico.  This  fub- 
dance,  which  may  be  called  an  animal  gum  refin,  is  the 
inguinal  gland  of  the  beaver,  (erroneoufly  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  tedicle,)  which  has  long  been  in  ufe  in 
medicine,  though  now  but  rarely.  See  Castor  in  Zoology * 

The  cador  is  brought  over  in  roundifh  but  flattened 
lumps,  covered  with  a tough  membranous  fkin.  Cador  is 
a brittle,  reddilh  -brown,  friable  fubdance,  of  a pungent,  bit- 
terifh,  unpleafant  tade,  and  an  intenfely  drong  and  peculiar 
fmell,  difagreeable  to  molt  organs. 

By  far  the  belt  callor  comes  from  Rufiia,  and  is  in 
rounder  and  harder  maffes,  and  its  fmell  is  dronger  and 
more  diffufive.  The  ordinary  fort,  which  is  in  flattened 
maffes,  is  imported  from  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

The  odorous  and  more  sdlive  part  of  cador  is  taken  up 
by  alcohol,  water  alone  diffolving  chiefly  the  bitter  extrac- 
tive part  ; but  the  feent  of  caftor  is  readily  imparted  to  any 
liquor  with  which  it  is  digelled.  Water  diddled  from 
cador  becomes  drongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour,  but 
long  keeping  and  heat  diflipate  it. 

The  only  preparation  of  cador  in  common  ufe  is  the  Am- 
ple tindture,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a pint 
of  the  fpirit.  The  dofe  is  about  a dram,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  pretty  drong  nervine  and  anti-hyderic  properties, 
and  with  this  view  is  often  combined  with  valerian,  afafeetida, 
or  tonics. 

By  the  analyfis  of  Bullion  la  Grange,  it  appears  to  con- 
fid  of  a mucilage,  a bitter  extradl,  a refin,  and  an  effential 
oil,  in  which  lad  the  odorous  principle  feems  chiefly  to  re- 
fide,  and  a flaky  crydalline  matter  much  refembling  adipo- 
cire,  or  the  fimilar  matter  contained  in  biliary  calculi. 

Castor  Oil,  Oleum  Rlclnl.  The  feed  of  the  Palma 
Chrlfli  (Ricinus  Communis,)  is  a whitifh  kernel  en- 
cioled  in  a brown  acrid  huflt,  which,  taken  entire,  cx- 
cites  pretty  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thefe  feeds 
contain  a large  quantity  of  a mild  nearly  infipid  oil,  of 
which  from  a third  to  a fourth  of  the  weight  may  be  ex- 
tracted, and  is  the  common  cador  oil  of  the  (hops.  It  is 
imported  largely  from  the  Wed  Indies,  where  it  forms  one 
of  the  commoned  domedic  medicines  for  mod  occafions. 

Genuine  cador  oil  is  very  thick  and  vifeid,  of  a light 
amber  or  draw  colour,  with  fcarcely  any  fmell  or  tade.  It 
becomes  beautifully  tranfparent  by  fubfidence,  and  a quan- 
tity of  mucilage  falls  flowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

The  oil  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  Am- 
ple exprtffion,  without  previous  preparation,  or  by  decoc- 
tion. For  the  latter  method,  the  nuts  are  beaten  in  deep 
wuoden  mortars,  and  then  thrown  into  iron  boilers  filled 
with  water,  and  flowly  brought  to  a boiling  heat  with  con- 
flant  dirritig.  The  oil  rifes  as  a feurn  at  the  top,  which  is 
Amply  'drained  and  bottled.  According  to  Dr.  Wright, 
(Medical  Journal  for  1787,)  the  oil  thus  prepared  is  much 
milder  than  that  obtained  by  preffure,  on  account  of  the 
mucilaginous  and  acrid  part  which  the  coinpreffion  forces 
out  of  the  nut  and  mixes  with  the  oil. 

The  very  milded  and  fined  Jamaica  oil  is  very  limpid, 
and  nearly  colourlefs,  and  has  lcarcely  more  tade  and  fmell 
than  fine  olive  oil,  and  its  effedts  are  proportionably  milder. 

Callor  oil  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  all  the  purgative 
medicines  which  we  poffefs.  In  the  dofe  of  about  half  an 
ounce  to  three  quarters  for  an  adult,  it  ufualiy  operates  by 
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ftool,  fpeedily  and  mildly,  with  but  little  griping,  though 
the  meafure  of  effefl  mull  be  much  determined  by  the  purity 
and  finenefs  of  the  oil,  the  Itrong-fmeiling  and  coarfer  kind 
often  producing  fome  uneafinefs  in  the  bowels.  On  ac- 
count of  its  general  mildnefs,  it  is  the  medicine  moll  com- 
monly felefted  for  puerperal  women*,  and  thofe  of  very  deli- 
cate habits,  and  children.  Its  virtues  are  alfo  defer vedly 
extolled  in  the  feverer  inflammatory  and  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  in  enteritis,  colica  pidlonum,  &c.  The 
oil,  when  taken  unmixed,  always  pafies  through,  in  part 
undeccmpofed,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  fteces. 

The  exhibition  of  the  oil  is  often  attended  with  fome 
difficulty,  particularly  as  oil  is  fo  little  ufed  for  culinary 
purpofes,  that  moll  pcrfona  have  an  averfion  to  the  fenlation 
of  any  kind  of  oil  clinging  to  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In 
general,  if  the  mouth  is  previoufly  well  moiftened  with 
peppermint-water,  or  any  other  ftrong-talled  agreeable  li- 
quor, and  the  ofl,  floating  unmixed  in  a cup  of  water,  be 
fwallowed  quickly  in  large  mouthfuls,  it  is  not  felt  in  the 
mouth,  and  all  difgull  is  avoided.  But  when  this  cannot 
be  well- managed,  and  the  difgutl  to  the  unmixed  oil  is  infu- 
pcrable,  it  may  be  readily  made  into  an  emullion  with  yolk 
of  egg  and  fugar,  and  any  aromatic,  which  completely  covers 
all  the  flight  naufeous  talle  which  the  raw  oil  leaves  in  the 
throat.  In  this  way,  however,  the  purgative  power  mull 
be  diminilhed,  that  is,  all  that  depends  on  the  mere  oil, 
which  is  not  inconfiderable,  fince  an  equal  quantity  of  fallad 
oil  will  prove,  in  fome  degree,  purgative,  apparently  by  its 
mere  lubricating  effedl. 

The  very  frequent  ufe  of  this  oil  is  rather  of  late  date  in 
this  country  ; though  it  has  been  long  known  and  reforted 
to  in  particular  cafes. 

Where  the  oil  is  naturally  unufually  acrid,  or  has  become 
fo  by  long  keeping,  it  has  been  propofed  to  agitate  it  with 
warm  water,  with  a view  of  diffolving  out  part  of  the  acrid 
mucilage  ; a method  which  will  probably  fucceed  to  a certain 
degree. 

Castor,  the  Beaver,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds 
which  have  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  truncated,  and 
hollowed  in  a tranfverfe  angle  ; thofe  in  the  lower  jaw  tranf- 
verfe  at  the  tips  ; grinders  four  in  each  jaw  : tail  long,  de- 
preffed,  and  fcaly  : clavicles  perftdl,  or  collar  bones  in  the 
Ikeleton. 

Two  fpecies  only  of  this  genus  are  at  prefent  known, 
Cajlor  Filer,  the  common  beaver ; and  the  Chili  beaver, 
Cajlor  Huiclolrius,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Chili, 
Guillino. 

Castor  Filer  has  an  ovate,  flat,  and  naked  tail,  by  which 
charafter  it  is  immediately  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpe- 
cies, the  tail  of  which  is  long,  of  a lanceolate  form,  and 
hairy.  The  colour  of  this  animal  is  fufceptible  of  confider- 
able  variation  in  different  climates  : moll  commonly  it  is  of 
a reddifh  or  chefnut  brown.  In  northern  countries  they  are 
dulky,  and  even  fometimes  of  an  intenfe  black  ; but  thefe 
latter  are  rare.  Others  are  grey,  cream-coloured,  or  white  ; 
and  inftances  have  occurred,  in  which  thofe  of  a light-co- 
lour have  been  fpotted  with  brown  or  black.  Thofe  of 
Canada  are  chefnut,  and  among  the  Illinois,  they  are  yel- 
low, or  olivaceous  brown. 

The  beaver  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  A fia, 
and  North  America,  abounding  mod  in  cold  regions,  and  be- 
coming gradually  lefs  common  towards  the  fouth.  In  America 
they  are  found  from  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  be- 
yond the  60th.  In  ancient  times  the  beaver  was  a more  ge- 
neral inhabitant  of  Europe  than  it  is  at  prefent,  efpecially  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  where  they  are 
now  fcarcely  ever  obferved,  and  in  Britain  they  have  been 
wholly  extirpated  for  fome  centuries.  That  it  was  formerly 


an  indigenous  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  certain  upon  the 
credit  of  the  molt  authentic  records.  The  latell  accounts 
wre  have  of  them  is  in  Giraldus  Cambrerifis,  who  travelled 
through  Wales  in  1188:  he  gives  a brief  hiflory  of  their 
manners  ; and  adds,  that  in  his  time  they  were  only  found  in 
the  Teivi  river.  Several  pools  of  water  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Cambrian  principality  Hill  bear  the  name  of 
Llyn  yr  afangc , the  pool  (or  lake)  of  beavers.  There  are  two, 
if  not  more,  of  the  pools  amidtt  the  wilds  of  the  Snowdonian 
mountains  that  bear  this  name  to  the  prefent  day  ; there  is 
one  in  particular  in  the  vale  of  Nant  Francon  near  Beddke- 
lert,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  another  in  the  river  Conwav,  a 
few  miles  above  Elanrwfl.  Thefe  were  evidently  the  haunts 
of  beavers.  It  is  however  believed  that  the  beaver  was  un- 
common in  Britain  before  the  tenth  century,  for  by  the  laws 
of  Howc-1  dda  [Leges  V/ allies ) the  price  of  the  beaver’s 
(kin  [Croen  Llojllydan ) was  elutriated  at  120  pence  : a great 
fum  in  thofe  days. 

Beavers,  when  full-grown,  are  nearly  three  feet  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  inlertion  of  tire  tail  ; the 
tail  itfelf  meafures  almoll  twelve  inches  long;  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  animal  is  from  fifty  to  lixty  pounds. 
Of  all  quadrupeds  the  beaver  is  confidertd  as  pofl'effing  the 
greatell  degree  of  natural  fagacity  in  conftrinfting  its  habita- 
tion, though  in  other  refpedls  it  is  believed  inferior  to  many. 
If  we  confider  this  animal  in  a (late  of  nature  (fays  Buffon) 
or  rather  in  his  difperfed  and  folitary  Hate,  we  (hall  find  that 
his  internal  qualities  are  not  fuperior  to  other  animals  ; he 
has  neither  the  genius  of  a dog,  the  fagacity  of  an  elephant, 
nor  the  cunning  of  a fox,  and  he  is  rather  remarkable  for 
external  Angularities  than  for  any  apparent  fuperiority  of 
internal  qualities.  The  beaver  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a 
flat,  oval  tail,  covered  with  feales,  which  fervesasa  rudder  to 
direct  his  courfe  in  the  water  ; the  only  one  that  has  the 
hind-feet  webbed,  and  the  toes  of  his  fore-feet  feparate, 
which  he  ufes  to  convey  food  to  his  mouth  ; the  only  one 
which  refembles  a land  animal  in  his  fore-parts,  and  ap- 
proaches the  nature  of  an  aquatic  one  in  the  pollerior  ; in 
(hoit,  he  forms  the  fame  (hade  between  quadrupeds  and 
fifhes,  as  the  bat  forms  between  quadrupeds  and  birds.  But 
thefe  Angularities  would  be  rather  defefts  than  perfections, 
if  the  beaver  did  not  derive  from  this  conformation  peculiar 
advantages  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  which  render  it 
fuperior  to  all  other  animals. — It  is  generally  allowed,  fays 
this  writer,  in  another  place,  that  the  beaver,  far  from  having 
a fuperiority  over  other  animals,  feems  to  be  inferior  to 
many  of  .them  in  his  merely  individual  qualities,  and  this 
fact  he  afferts  he  was  able  to  confirm,  by  having  had  a 
young  beaver,  which  was  fent  him  from  Canada  alive,  in  his 
poffeffion  for  more  than  a twelve-month.  This  animal  is 
mild,  peaceable,  and  familiar ; it  was  rather  inclined  to 
be  gloomy  and  melancholy,  had  no  violent  or  vehement 
paffions,  its  movements  were  flow  ; it  made  few  efforts  ex- 
cept to  gain  its  liberty,  which  it  frequently  attempted  by 
gnawing  the  gate  of  its  prifon,  but  without  violence  or  pre- 
cipitation. In  other  refpects  it  feemed  to  be  perfectly  in- 
different; forming  no  attachments,  and  being  as  little  in- 
clined to  offend  as  pleafc.  He  was  inferior  to  the  dog  in 
the  relative  qualities  wdiich  might  make  him  approach  to 
man  : he  appeared  neither  formed  to  ferve,  command,  or 
even  to  alfociate  with  ny  fpecies  but  his  own  : his  talents 
were  repreffed  by  folitude,  and  it  feemed  only  by  fociety 
with  his  own  kind,  thole  talents  could  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. When  alone  he  had  little  induftry,  few  tricks,  and 
not  fufficient  diffruft  to  avoid  the  moll  obvious  fnares.  Far 
from  attacking  ary  other  animal,  he  had  fcarcely  the  art  to 
defend  himfelf,  always  preferring  flight  to  combat ; lie  re- 
fitted only  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  and'  then  bit  very 
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hard  with  his  teeth.  Such  traits  of  the  manners  of  this 
animal  in  a date  of  captivity  are  fingular.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, fatisfied  that  the  obfervations  of  Buffon  will  apply  to' 
the  beaver  generally  ; in  one  relpedllie  is  evidently  incorredl ; 
we  are  allured  by  the  bell  authors  that  the  beaver  may  be 
eafdy  tamed.  M.  Klein  tells  us  he  kept  a beaver  for  feveral 
years,  which  followed  him,  or  would  go  in  quell  of  him  as 
a dog  would  fearch  for  his  mailer  ; Kalin  fpeaks  decidedly  to 
the  fame  effeft ; he  obferves,  in  bis  travels,  that  he  has  leen 
beavers  that  would  go  out  to  fifti,  and  bring  the  prey  home 
to  their  mailers  ; nay,  that  they  would  even  follow  men  and 
dogs,  go  with  them  into  the  water,  jump  into  the  water,  and 
come  up  again  with  the  filh  ; and  M.  Gmtlin  affirms  that  he 
faw  a beaver  in  Siberia,  which  had  been  reared  in  the  houfe, 
who  would  wander  to  a coniiderabie  diftanee,  fometimes  re- 
turning with  a female  whom  he  would  fuller  to  depart  alone 
after  the  feafon  of  love. 

Authors  have  faid  that  the  beaver,  being  an  aquatic  animal, 
could  not  live  foiely  on  land  ; an  opinion  which  Buffon  en- 
deavours to  prove  erroneous  ; he  obferves  that  the  young 
beaver  before  mentioned  when  taken  to  the  water  was  afraid 
of  it,  and  reftifed  to  go  in  ; when  plunged  into  the  bafon  there 
was  a.  neceffity  to  hold  him  there  by  force,  though  in  a few 
minutes  he  became  perfectly  reconciled  ; afterwards,  when 
left  to  his  liberty,  he  would  frequently  return  to  it  of  him- 
felf,  and  even  roll  upon  the  dirt,  or  wet  pavement.  One 
day  he  efcaped  and  defeended  by  a ftair-cafe  into  the  fub- 
terraneous  vaults  in  the  royal  garden,  and  fwam  a confider- 
able  time  in  the  ttagnant  water  at  the  bottom  of  them,  yet  no 
fooner  did  he  perceive  the  light  of  the  torches  which  were 
brought  to  fearch  for  him,  than  he  returned,  and  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  taken  without  the  leaft  refillance.  He  was 
familiar,  hut  not  fawning,  and  was  fure  to  exprefs  his  defire 
for  fomething  to  eat  from  thofe  he  faw  at  table,  which  he 
fignified  by  a fmall  plaintive  C'ry,  and  fome  geftures  with  his 
fore-paws:  when  he  obtained  a morfel  he  carried  it  off  and 
concealed  it,  that  he  might  eat  it  at  his  cafe.  He  flept 
pretty  often,  and  then  laid  on  his  belly.  No  food  came 
amifs  to  him,  meat  excepted,  which  he  refufed  either  raw  or 
dreffed.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  gnawed  every  thing 
within  his  reach,  infomuch  that  it  had  been  found  neceffary 
to  line  with  tin  the  barrel  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
from  Canada. 

The  favourite  reforts  of  the  beaver  are  retired  woody  fitu- 
ations  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  and_ other  frelh  waters; 
yet  they  are  fometimes  found  on  the  fea  fliores  near  the  influx 
of  great  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  lefs  faline  than  in  the 
open  fea. 

According  to  Buffon,  the  beavers  begin  to  affemble  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July,  for  the  purpofe  of  uniting  into  fo- 
ciety.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from  all  parts,  and  foon 
form  a troop  of  two  or  three  hundred.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous is  generally  the  fituation  fixed  for  their  eftabhfh- 
ment,  and  always  on  the  banks  of  fome  water.  If  the  wa- 
ters be  flat,  and  never  rife  above  their  ordinary  level,  as  in 
lakes,  the  beaver  makes  no  hanks  or  dam  ; but  in  rivers  or 
brooks,  where  tiie  waters  are  fubjedt  to  coniiderabie  rifings 
and  fallings,  they  conftriuft  a bank,  and  by  this  artifice  form 
a pond,  or  piece  of  water,  which  remains  always  at  the  fame 
height.  The  bank  traverfes  the  river,  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  like  a fluice,  and  it  is  often  from  eighty  to  a hundred 
feet  long,  by  ten  or  twelve  broad  at  the  bafe.  This  pile, 
for  animals  of  fo  fmall  a fize,  appears  to  be  enormous,  and 
fuppofes  an  incredible  labour  ; but  the  folidity  with  which 
the  work  is  conftrudted  is  Hill  more  aftonifhing  than  its  mag- 
nitude. The  part  of  the  river  where  they  erect  this  hank  is 
generally  fhallow.  If  they  find  on  the  margin  a large  tree, 


which  can  be  made  to  fall  into  the  water,  they  begin  with 
cutting  it  down,  to  form  the  principal  part  of  their  work. 
This  tree  is  often  thicker  than  the  body  of  a man.  By- 
gnawing  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  their  four  cutting  teeth, 
they  accomplifli  their  purpofe  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  always 
make  the  tree  fall  acrofs  the  river.  They  next  cut  the 
branches  from  the  trunk  to  make  it  lie  level.  Tilde  operations 
are  performed  by  the  whole  community.  Several  beavers  are 
employed  in  gnawing  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  others  in 
lopping  off  the  branches  after  it  has  fallen.  Others  at  the 
fame  time  traverfe  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  cut  down 
fmaller  trees  from  the  fizeof  a man’s  leg  to  that  of  his  thmh. 
Thefe  they  drefs  and  cut  to  a certain  length  to  make  Hakes 
of  them,  and  firft  drag  them  by  land  to  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  place  where  the  building  is 
carrying  on.  Thefe  piles  they  link  down,  and  interweave 
the  branches  with  the  larger  Hakes.  This  operation  implies 
the  vanquishing  of  many  difficulties  ; for  to  drefs  thefe  flakes, 
and  to  put  them  in  a fituation  nearly  perpendicular,  fome  of 
the  beavers  muff  elevate  with  their  teeth  the  thick  ends 
a gain  ft  the  margin  of  the  river,  or  againft  the  crofs-tree, 
while  others  plunge  to  the  bottom  and'dig  holes  with  their 
fore  feet  to  receive  the  points  that  they  may  Hand  on  end. 
While  fome  are  labouring  in  this  manner,  others  bring 
earth,  which  they  plafli  with  their  fere  feet,  and  tranfport 
it  in  fueh  quantities,  that  they  fill  with  it  all  the  intervals 
between  the  piles.  Thefe  piles  coniift  of  feveral  rows  of 
Hakes,  of  equal  height  all  placed  oppolite  to  each  other,  and 
extend  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  (lakes 
facing  the  under  part  of  the  river  are  placed  perpendicularly  ; 
hut  the  reft  of  the  work  (lopes  upwards  to  fuftain  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  fluid,  fo  that  the  bank,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  at  the  bafe,  is  reduced  to  two  or  three  at  the  top.  It 
has  therefore  not  only  the  neceffary  thicknefs  and  folidity, 
but  the  molt  advantageous  form  for  fupporting  the  weight 
of  the  water,  for  preventing  its  iffue,  and  for  repelling  its 
efforts.  Near  the  top  or  thinned  part  of  the  bank  they 
make  two  or  three  Hoping  holes  to  allow  the  furface 
water  to  efcape,  and  thefe  they  enlarge  or  contrail, 
according  as  the  river  rifes  or  falls ; and  when  any 
breaches  are  made  in  the  bank  by  hidden  or  violent 
inundations  they  know  how  to  repair  them  as  foon  as 
the  water  fubfides — It  would  be  fuperfluous  after  this 
account  of  their  public  works,  to  give  a detail  of  their 
particular  operations,  were  it  not  neceffary  in  a hiftory  of 
thefe  animals  to  mention  every  fait,  and  were  not  the  firft 
great  ftruilure  made  with  a view  to  render  their  fmaller  ha- 
bitations more  commodious.  Thefe  cabins,  or  houfes,  are 
built  upon  piles  near  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  have  two 
openings,  the  one  for  going  to  the  land,  and  the  other  for 
throwing  themfelves  into  the  water.  The  form  of  the  edi- 
fices is  either  oval  or  round,  fome  of  them  larger  and  fome 
lefs,  varying  from  four  or  five,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Some  of  them  confift  of  three  or  four  ftories,  and 
their  walls  are  about  two  feet  thick,  raffed  perpendicularlv 
upon  planks,  or  plain  flakes,  which  ferve  both  for  founda'- 
tions  and  floors  to  their  houfes.  When  they  confift  of  but 
one  ftory,  the  walls  rife  perpendicularly  only  a few  feet,  after- 
wards affume  a curved  form,  and  terminate  in  a dome,  or 
vault,  which  ferves  them  for  a roof.  They  are  built  with  amaz- 
ing folidity,  and  neatly  piaftered  both  without  and  within. 
They  are  impenetrable  to  rain,  and  refill  the  mod  impetuous 
winds.  The  partitions  ate  covered  with  a kind  of  ilucco,  as 
nicely  piaftered  as  if  it  had  been  executed  by  the  hands  of 
man.  In  the  application  of  this  mortar  their  tails  ferve  for 
trowels,  and  their  feet  for  plafceiing.  They  employ  differ- 
ent materials,  as  wood,  Hone,  and  a kind  of  fandy  earth, 
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which  is  not  fubjeft  to  diffolution  in  water.  The  wood  they 
ufe  is  almoft  all  the  light  and  tender  kinds,  as  alder,  poplar, 
and  willow,  which  grow  generally  on  the  banks  of  rivtrs, 
and  are  more  eafily  barked,  cut,  and  tranfported,  than  the 
heavier  and  more  folid  fpecies  of  timber.  When  they  once 
attack  a tree,  they  never  abandon  it  tiil  they  cut  it  down  and 
carry  it  off.  They  always  begin  the  operation  of  cutting  at 
a foot  ora  foot  and  a half  above  the  ground.  They  labour 
in  a fitting  pofture;  and  befidesthe  convenience  of  this  fitu- 
ation,  they  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  gnawing  perpetually  the 
-bark  and  wood,  which  are  mod  agreeable  to  their  take ; for 
they  prefer  frefh  bark  and  tender  wood  to  moft  of  their  ordi- 
nary aliment.  Of  thtfe  provifions  they  lay  up  ample  ftores, 
to  fupport  them  during  the  winter  ; but  they  are  not  fond  of 
dry  wood,  and  make  occafional  excurfions  during  the  winter 
feafon  for  frefh  provifions  in  the  forefts.  It  is  in  the  water, 
or  near  their  habitations,  that  they  eftablifh  their  magazines. 
Each  cabin  has  its  own  magazine,  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  all  a common  right  to  the 
ftore,  and  never  pillage  their  neighbours.  Some  villages  are 
compofed  of  20  or  25  cabins,  but  fuch  eftablifhments  are 
rare;  and  the  common  republic  feldom  exceeds  10  or  12 
families,  each  of  which  has  its  own  quarter  of  the  village,  its 
own  magazine,  and  its  feparate  habitation.  They  will  not 
allow  Itrangers  to  fettle  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  fmalleil 
cabins  contain  two,  four,  or  fix  ; and  the  larged  eighteen, 
twenty,  or  it  is  faid  even  fometimes  thirty  beavers.  They 
are  almod  always  equally  paired,  there  being  the  fame  num- 
ber of  females  as  of  males.  Thus,  on  a moderate  computa- 
tion, the  fociety  is  often  compofed  of  150  or  200,  which  all 
at  fird  laboured  jointly  in  raifing  the  great  public  building, 
and  afterwards  in  feledl  tribes  or  companies,  in  making  par- 
ticular habitations.  In  this  fociety,  however  numerous,  an 
tiniverfal  peace  is  maintained.  Their  union  is  cemented  by 
common  labour?  ; and  it  is  rendered  perpetual  by  mutual 
convenience,  and  the  abundance  of  provifions  which  they 
amafs  and  confume  together.  Moderate  appetites,  a fimple 
tade,  an  averfion  againd  blood  and  carnage,  dived  them  of 
the  idea  of  rapine  and  war.  They  enjoy  every  poflible  good. 
Friends  to  each  other,  if  they  have  fome  foreign  enemies, 
they  know  how  to  avoid  them.  When  danger  approaches, 
they  acquaint  one  another  by  linking  their  tails  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  the  node  of  which  is  heard  at  a great  didance, 
and  refounds  through  all  the  vaults  of  their  habitations.  Each 
takes  his  part  ; fome  plunge  into  the  lake,  others  conceal 
themfelves  within  their  walls,  which  are  fo  firmly  condrudled 
that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  burd  through,  or  overturn 
them.  Thefe  retreats  are  not  only  very  fafe,  but  neat  and 
commodious.  The  floors  are  fpread  over  with  verdure  ; the 
branches  of  the  box  and  lir  ferve  them  for  carpets,  upon 
which  they  permit  not  the  flighted  dirtinefs.  The  window 
that  faces  the  water  anfwers  for  a balcony  to  receive  the  frefh 
air,  and  to  bathe.  During  the  greated  part  of  the  day  they 
fit  on  end,  with  their  head  and  anteriof  parts  of  the  body 
elevated,  and  their  poderior  parts  immerfed  in  the  water. 
This  window  is  made  with  caution,  the  aperture  being  fuffi- 
ciently  raifed  to  prevent  its  being  dopped  up  with  the  ice, 
which  in  the  climates  inhabited  by  the  beaver  is  often  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  When  this  happens,  they  dope  the 
window,  cut  obliquely  the  dakes  which  fupport  it,  and  thus 
open  a communication  with  the  unfrozen  water.  This  ele- 
ment is  fo  neceffary,  or  rather  fo  agreeable  to  them,  that 
they  can  feldom  difpenfe  with  it.  They  often  fwim  a long 
way  under  the  ice,  and  it  i6  then  that  they  are  mod  eafily 
taken,  by  attacking  the  cabin  on  one  hand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  watching  at  the  hole  made  at  fome  didance,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  repair  for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration.  The 


continual  habit  of  keeping  tbeir  tail  and  poderior  part  in  the 
water  appears  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  their  defh. 
"That  of  their  anterior  parts,  as  far  as  the  reins,  has  the  tade 
and  confidence  of  the  flefli  of  land  or  air  animals  ; but  that 
of  the  tail  and  hinder  parts  has  the  odour  and  all  other  qua- 
lities of  nfh.  The  tail,  which  is  a foot  iong,  an  inch  thick, 
and  five  or  fix  inches  broad,  is  even  an  extremity  or  genuine 
portion  of  a fifh  attached  to  the  body  of  a quadruped  ; 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  fcafes,  and  with  a flciii  perfectly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  large  fiihes : they  may  be  fcraped 

off  with  a knife,  and  after  falling,  they  leave  an  impreffion 
on  the  fkin  as  is  obfervable  in  fiihes  under  fimilar  circum- 
dances. 

The  beavers  afiemble  in  (he  beginning  of  fummer.  They 
employ  the  months  of  July  and  Augult  in  the  condruftioa 
of  their  bank  and  cabins.  In  September  they  colltdl  their 
provifions  of  bark  and  wood  ; and  afterwards  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  and  forefight.  At  this  feaion  they 
couple,  each,  as  it  is  affirmed,  felefling  its  mate  ; and  abiding 
with  her  by  choice  rather  than  indulging  in  a promifcuous 
intercourfe  with  the  red  of  the  females.  Thus  they  pafs 
the  autumn  and  winter  together,  during  which  time  they 
occalionallv  go  out  on  cxeurfions  to  bring  in  a fupply  of 
fredibark,  which  they  prefer  to  that,  which,  by  remaining 
long  in  their  magazine,  has  become  dry  or  hard,  or  has  been 
by  accident  moidened  with  water.  The  females  are  faid  to 
be  pregnant  for  four  months  ; they  bring  forth  at  the  end 
of  the  winter,  and  generally  produce  two  young,  rarely  three, 
or  four,  which  lad  they  feldom  if  ever  exceed,  and  nature 
has  provided  the  female  with  four  teats  for  fuckling  its 
young.  About  the  end  of  winter  the  females  are  left  by 
the  males,  who  retire  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  produces 
of  the  fpring.  They  may  occafionally  revifit  their  cabins, 
but  never  remain  long  in  them.  The  females  continue  in 
their  cabins,  and  are  occupied  in  nurfing,  proteffing,  and 
rearing  tbeir  young,  which  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks,  are 
in  a condition  to  follow  their  dams.  The  females  now  in 
their  turns  make  frequent  excurfions,  and  recruit  their 
drength  with  air,  and  frefh  bark,  and  other  herbage. 
Thus  they  pafs  the  remainder  of  the  fummer  till  autumn, 
when  the  whole  fociety  again  aflembles.  But  even  during 
the  fummer,  while  thus  difperfed,  Ihould  their  banks  or  ca- 
bins be  over-thrown  by  inundations,  they  fuddenly  colledt 
their  forces,  and  repair  the  breaches  which  have  been  made. 
They  are  much  more  attached  to  fome  places  than  others, 
and  have  been  obierved  to  return  every  autumn,  after  their 
works  have  been  repeatedly  demc  lifhed  to  repair  them,  till 
haraffed  by  this  perfecution,  and  weakened  by  the  lofs  of 
feveral  of  their  troop,  they  have  with  one  confent  deferred 
it,  and  retired  to  fome  more  fecure  and  1'efs  frequented 
neighbourhood. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  principally  allotted  for  hunting  the 
beaver,  as  it  is  only  then  their  fur  is  in  perfedion  ; and  when, 
after  their  dwellings  are  dcmo’ifhed,  a number  of  them  are 
taken,  their  fociety,  it  is  faid,  is  never  reftored,  but  thofe 
which  efcape  become  houfelefs  wanderers.  Their  genius  is 
overcome  by  apprehenfion,  and  they  never  more  attempt  to 
exert  it,  but  conceal  themfelves  in  holes  under  ground,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  other  animals  they  lead  a timid 
life,  employing  themfelves  only  to  fatisfy  their  immediate 
wants,  and  they  retain  no  longer  thofe  qualities  which  they  fo 
eminently  poflefs  in  their  focial  (late.  Thefe  are  the  un- 
affociated  beavers  mentioned  by  authors,  who  live  folitary, 
and  inftead  of  conftrufting  cabins,  or  vaulted  and  plaftercd 
receptacles,  only  form  holes  for  their  dwellings  in  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Thefe  are  commonly  termed  terrier  beavers,  and 
their  fur  is  confidered  as  far  lefs  valuable  than  that  of  the 
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beavers  which  herd  together  in  focieties.  All  the  European 
beavers  are  folitary  : it  is  only  in  the  vaft  and  fcarcely  habi- 
table tradts  of  the  northern  regions  thofe  animals  can  be 
fufficiently  fecure  from  the  intrufion  of  man,  to  form  the 
commodious  habitations  already  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  not  content  with  afcribing  to  the  beaver 
focial  manners,  and  evident  talents  for  architecture,  have  at- 
tributed to  them  general  ideas  of  policy  and  government. 
They  have  afferted  that  when  their  fociety  is  formed,  they 
reduce  travellers  and  drangers  of  their  own  fpecies  into  Ha- 
very  ; that  they  employ  them  in  carrying  their  clay  and 
wood  ; that  they  treat  in  the  fame  manner  the  idle  who  will 
not,  and  the  old  who  cannot,  work  ; that  is,  throw  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  ufe  them  as  fo  many  vehicles  to  carry 
their  materials : that  they  never  affemble  in  an  even  number, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  in  all  their  deliberations  a call- 
ing vote  ; that  each  tribe  has  its  chief ; and  that  they  have 
centinels  ellablifhed  for  the  public  fecurity.  Atlian,  and 
others  of  the  ancients  have  pretended  further,  that,  when 
clofely  purfued  by  the  huntfman,  they  would  (lop  Ihort,  and 
tear  off  the  fecretory  glands  of  cador  to  fatisfy  the  cupidity 
of  the  hunter;  and  when  thus  mutilated  would  prefentthem- 
felves  to  obtain  mercy.  Such  reports  are  abfurd,  and  are 
completely  exploded  by  modern  obfervers. 

The  fur  of  the  beaver  is  more  beautiful  and  thick  than 
that  of  the  otter  ; it  is  compofed  of  two  forts  of  hair ; the  one, 
Ihort  and  bufhy,  foft  as  down,  and  impenetrable  to  the 
water,  immediately  covers  the  Hein  ; the  other,  longer,  briil- 
ly,  and  fhining,  but  thinner,  ferves  as  an  upper  coat,  and 
defends  the  former  from  filth  and  dull.  The  latter  is  of 
little  value,  it  is  only  the  firll  that  is  ufed  in  our  manu- 
factures. The  ufe  of  its  fur  in  the  hat  manufactories  is  fuf- 
ficiently well  known  : attempts  have  been  alfo  made  in 
France  to  weave  the  hair  of  beavers  with  the  Segovian 
wool,  but  which  in  the  event  was  found  to  form  a cloth  of 
no  very  excellent  quality.  The  blacked  furs  are  generally 
thickeft,  and  confequently  molt  elteemed  ; nor  is  the  fur  of 
the  folitary  beavers  equal  to  that  of  thofe  who  live  in  fo- 
ciety. Thefe  animals,  like  all  other  quadrupeds,  Ihed  their 
hair  in  fummer ; and  therefore  the  furs  of  fuch  as  are 
taken  in  that  feafon  are  of  little  value ; they  are  called  the 
ftage-beavers,  being  thofe  which  the  Indians  kill  on  their 
ftages  or  journies,  and  are  elteemed  the  word  Heins.  Beaver 
Heins  are  alfo  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of  coat  beaver,  and 
parchment  beaver,  by  traders ; the  fird  is  that  which  is  worn 
by  the  Indians  as  coverlets,  and  the  other  is  fo  named  be- 
caufe  the  lower  fide  refembles  parchment. 

In  hunting  beavers,  the  favages  moll  commonly  either 
fhoot  them  or  take  them  in  traps.  In  the  fird  indance 
they  always  proceed  againll  the  wind,  for  the  beavers  are 
fhy,  quick  in  hearing,  and  of  a keen  feent.  The  beavers 
are  generally  taken  by  fhootirig  while  they  are  at  work,  or 
when  on  Ihore  feeding  on  the  poplar  bark.  If  they  hear  any 
noife  when  at  work,  they  immediately  jump  into  the  water, 
and  continue  there  fome  time  ; and  when  they  rife,  it  is  at  a 
didance  from  the  place  where  they  plunged  in.  The  traps 
laid  for  them  are  nothing  more  than  poplar  dicks  laid  in  a 
path  near  the  water ; which  when  the  beaver  begins  to  feed 
upon  they  caufe  a large  log  of  wood  to  fall  on  their  necks, 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  their  moving  the  dicks,  and  of 
courfe  requires  an  ingenious  contrivance.  The  favages  ge- 
nerally prefer  the  latter  mode  of  capture,  becanfe  it  does 
not  damage  their  Heins.  In  the  winter  they  take  the  bea- 
ver in  another  manner ; they  break  the  ice  in  two  places  at 
a didance  from  the  cabins,  the  one  behind  the  other ; after 
which  they  take  away  the  broken  ice  with  a kind  of  racket, 
the  better  to  obferve  where  to  place  the  dake«.  To  thefe 
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they  faden  nets,  which  have  large  mefhes,  and  are  forr.e- 
times  ] 8 or  20  yards  in  length.  When  thefe  are  fixed,  they 
proceed  to  demolifh  the  houfe,  and  turn  in  a dog,  which 
terrifying  the  beaver,  be  dives  into  the  water,  where  he  is 
foon  entangled  in  the  net  and  taken. 

The  Heins  of  the  beaver  form  a prodigious  article  of  com- 
merce ; many  thoufands  are  annually  imported  by  the  Hud- 
fon’s  bay  company  into  England  from  North  America, 
which  is  the  principal  though  not  the  only  fource  from 
which  our  beaver  Heins  are  obtained ; Ruflia  furnilhes  a vad 
number.  But  befides  the  fur,  which  is  a valuable  article,  the 
beaver  affords  a fubltance  of  confiderable  utility  in  medicine, 
the  drug  ca/Ioreum  or  callor,  which  fee.  This  fubdance  is  fecre- 
ted  in  two  large  cellular  glands  fituated  near  the  genital 
organs  and  the  anus.  Each  animal  affords  about  two  ounces 
of  this  fubdance,  and  it  is  common  to  both  fexes.  It  is 
pretended  by  fome  that  the  beavers  extraft.  this  liquid  by 
preding  the  bladders  with  the  feet ; that  it  gives  them  an 
appetite  when  difgulted  with  food,  and  that  the  favages  to 
entrap  them  wet  the  fnares  with  it.  Others  affirm,  how 
ever,  with  greater  probability,  that  the  animal  employs  this 
oily  fubltance  to  anoint  its  fur  and  render  it  more  impervious 
to  the  water.  The  American  favages  are  faid  to  obtain  an 
oil  from  the  tail  of  the  beaver,  which  they  apply  as  a topical 
remedy  for  different  complaints.  The  fkffi  is  feldom  eaten  ; 
though  fat  and  delicate  to  appearance,  it  is  extremely  bitter 
and  unpalatable.  Beavers  are  faid  to  couple  when  a twelve 
month  old,  and  it  has  been  hence  inferred  that  the  beaver 
does  not  commonly  live  to  the  age  of  20  years  as  fome  writers 
affirm.  The  American  beavers  feed  principally  on  the  mag- 
nolia glauca,  fraxina  americana,  and  a variety  of  roots,  among 
which  they  feem  to  prefer  thofe  of  the  acorus  calamus,  or 
calamus  aromaticus  ; the  poplar,  afpin,  and  birch  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  European  beavers. 

The  reader  defirous  of  obtaining  a further  Lidory  of  the 
beaver  may  confult  the  following  publications  with  advan- 
tage. Prasfide,  Difputatio  de  Callore  vel  Fibro,  & c.  Johan. 
ChridiJFrommann,  16 86.  Pradide,  Differtatio  ; Cador  bre- 
viter  delineatus,  &c.  Laur.  Normanno,  Upf.  16S7.  Berat- 
telfe  om  Bafverns  natur,  See.  Acad.  Handling,  Nils  Gifler, 
1756.  Hidoria  naturalis  Cadoris  et  Mofchi,  &c.  J.  G. 
Linck.  Lipfiae,  1786.  Anatomy  of  a female  Beaver,  and 
an  account  of  Cador  found  in  her,  vol.  38.  Phil.  Traof. 
Phyfikalifch-anatomifche  bemurkungen  fiber  den  biber.  C. 
Gottwaldt.  Nfirnb.  1782.  Obfervations  fur  le  Cador, 
fuivies  de  I’analyfe  chimique  du  Cadoreum.  Journ.  de  Phy- 
fique,  T.  40. 

Castor  hiiidohrius  differs  from  the  former  in  having  the 
tail  long,  lanceolate,  and  hairy  ; the  fore  feet  lobed  and  the 
hind  feet  palmated. 

This  is  the  guillino  beaver  of  Pennant,  and  Chili  beaver  of 
later  Englifh  writers.  It  is  a fingular  animal,  and  appears 
to  have  been  fird  deferibed  by  Molina  in  his  Natural  Hidory 
of  Chili.  This  writer  (to  whom  later  authois  feem  princi- 
pally indebted  for  their  account  of  this  animal)  informs  us 
that  it  inhabits  the  deeped  parts  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Chili,  that  it  feeds  principally  on  fifh,  and  crabs ; and  does 
not  condrutt  any  regular  habitation  like  the  common  beaver; 
nor  does  it  afford  any  of  the  febaceous  matter  called  callor. 
The  length  is  about  three  feet.  The  head  is  nearly  fquare  ; 
the  eyes  fmall  ; the  ears  roundtd  and  Ihort,  and  the  fnout  ob- 
tufe  ; in  each  jaw  aretwodiarp  and  drong  cutting  teeth,  and 
the  grinders  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  of  beaver.  The 
body  is  very  broad,  and  covered  like  the  beaver  with  two 
forts  of  hair,  the  undermoit  of  which  is  finer  than  that  of 
the  rabbet,  and  is  in  much  edeem  with  the  manufacturers, 
being  wrought  into  a kind  of  cloth  which  has  the  foftnefs 
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of  velvet,  and  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
colour  of  this  animal  is  cinereous  above,  and  whitilh  on  the 
belly.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  lobated,  or  bordered 
with  a membrane,  and  the  hind  feet  are  webbed  ; the  toes 
five  in  number  on  each  foot.  The  tail  is  comprefled,  and  is 
befides  diftinguiflicd  from  that  of  the  common  beaver  in  be- 
ing lanceolate  and  hairy,  a character  by  which  the  fpecies 
may  be  eafily  known.  This  is  reprefented  as  a bold,  and 
even  fierce  animal,  and  as  having  the  power  of  remaining  for 
a confiderable  length  of  time  under  water.  The  female  pro- 
duces from  two  to  three  young  at  a birth. 

The  Zibethicus,  or  mulk-rat,  is  arranged  by  fome  as  a 
fpecies  of  caftor  ; but  as  it  appertains  more  clearly  to  the  rat 
tribe,  recent  naturalifts  refer  it  to  the  genus  Mus.  See  Mus 
s 'Abet hicus. 

Castor,  and  Pollux,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Gemini. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Meteorology , a fiery  meteor, 
which  at  fea  appears  fometimes  (licking  to  a part  of  the 
(hip,  in  form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls  : 
when  one  is  feen  alone,  it  is  more  properly  called  Helena ; 
two  are  denominated  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  fometimes 
Tyndaridae. 

Caftor  and  Pollux  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,  San  Elmo  ; 
by  the  French,  St.  Elme,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Clare,  St.  He- 
lene; by  the  Italians,  Hermo ; by  the  Dutch,  Vree  Vuu- 
ren. 

Caftor  and  Pollux  are  commonly  judged  to  portend  a 
ceflation  of  the  ftorm,  and  a future  calm  ; being  rarely 
feen  till  the  tempeft  is  nigh  fpent.  Helena  alone  portends 
ill,  and  indicates  the  fevereft  part  of  the  ftorm  yet  behind. 

When  the  meteor  (licks  to  the  mails,  yards,  &c.  they 
conclude,  from  the  air’s  not  having  motion  enough  to  dif- 
fipate  this  flame,  that  a profound  calm  is  at  hand  ; if  it  flut- 
ter about,  it  indicates  a ftorm. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  were  two  bro- 
thers, the-fons  of  Tyndareus  or  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta, 
by  his  wife  Leda,  and  they  had  two  fillers,  the  famous  He- 
lena and  Clytemneftra,  the  wife  and  murderer  of  Agamem- 
non. According  to  the  fable,  Jupiter  had  an  amour  with 
Leda,  in  the  form  of  a fwan,  and  (he  brought  forth  two 
eggs,  each  containing  twins.  From  that  impregnated  by 
Jupiter  proceeded  Pollux  and  Helena,  who  were  both  im- 
mortal : from  the  other  Caftor  and  Clytemneftra,  who  being 
begotten  by  Tyndarus,  were  both  mortal.  They  were  all, 
however,  called  by  the  name  “ Tyndaridte.”  Thefe  two 
brothers  entered  into  an  inviolable  friendftiip  ; they  accom- 
panied the  other  noble  youths  of  Greece  in  the  expedition 
to  Colchis,  and  fignalized  themfelves  by  their  valour.  The 
fable  adds,  that  when  Caftor  died,  his  brother  Pollux,  who 
was  immortal,  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he  might  (hare  his  im- 
mortality with  him  ; which  being  granted,  they  lived  and 
died  by  turns,  and  being  tranflated  into  the  heavens,  -they 
formed  the  conftellation  Gemini.  As  they  were  diftinguifhed 
by  their  courage,  particularly  in  their  contefts  with  pirates, 
they  received  divine  honours,  and  feamen  paid  them  peculiar 
devotion.  Accordingly,  the  veflel  which  carried  Paul, 
(Adis  xxviii.  ii.)  was  called  Diofcuri,  or  Caftor  and  Pol- 
lux, becaufe  their  images  were  either  carved  or  painted  on 
the  prow.  There  was  befides  fome  other  deity  on  the  (lern  ; 
and  thefe  were  regarded  as  the  patrons  and  tutelary  gods  of 
the  veflel. 

A martial  dance,  called  the  “ Pyrrhic,”  or  « Caftorian” 
dance,  was  invented  in  honour  of  thofe  deities,  whom  the 
Cephalenfes  placed  among  the  dii  magni,  and  offered  to  them 
white  lambs.  The  Romans  alfo  rendered  them  particular 
honours,  on  account  of  the  afiiftance  they  are  faid  to  have 
given  them  in  an  engagement  again!  the  Latins;  in  which, 
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appearing  mounted  on  white  horfes,  they  turned  the  fcale  of 
victory  in  their  favour,  for  which  a temple  was  ereCted  to 
them  in  the  forum. 

CASTOREA,  in  Botany.  Plum.  See  Duranta  P!u~ 
mlerii. 

CASTOREUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Castor 

CASTORIA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  alfo  a town  of  the 
fame  name ; 30  miles  W.  of  Edefia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake  to  which 
it  gives  name,  in  Macedonia  ; and  the  name  is  afterwards 
changed  into  Viftritza. 

CASTORUM  Lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography , Cajlorum 
templum,  or  Cajlorum  nemus,  a place  of  Italy,  12  miles 
from  Cremona,  according  to  Tacitus;  called  Cqjloris  lucus 
by  Orofius,  where  Cecina,  Vitellius’s  general,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Otho. 

CASTRA,  the  Latin  term  for  a camp,  has  given  name 
to  a great  number  of  places ; fome  of  the  principal  of  which 
we  (hall  mention  : e,  g.  Caftra,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lacenians. — A place  or  town  of  Norica,  in  the  Itin.  of 
Anton. — A town  of  Macedonia,  marked  in  Anton.  Itin. 
on  the  route  from  Otranto  to  Conftantinople,  in  paffing  by 
Macedonia,  between  Scirliana  and  Heraclea. — A place  of 
Italy,  N.E.  of  Tergefte. — C.  Alexandri,  a place  of  Africa, 
in  Marmarica  ; and  alfo  a place  of  Egypt  near  Pelufium. — C. 
Annibalis,  a port  of  Italy,  in  Magna  Grecia,  on  the  pcninfula 
formed  by  the  gulfs  Scyllaceus  and  Tarentinus,  according  to 
Pliny. — C.  Cacilia,  Caceres,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Lufitsnia, 
S.  of  Rufticiana. — C.  Cornelia,  a place  of  Africa  Propria, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Mela.  It  is  called  by  Julius  Csefar 
and  Ptolemy,  C.  Corneliana  ; and  is  the  place  where  Scipie 
Africanus  firft  encamped  when  he  landed  in  Africa.  It  oc- 
cupied a tongue  of  land,  called  “ Gellah,”  about  2 ftadia 
broad,  and  was  the  mod  northern  and  rugged  part  of  the 
promontory  of  Apollo,  fituate  in  Africa,  N.  of  Carthage. 
— C.  Cyri,  the  place  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he 
marched  his  army  into  Lydia,  again  ft  Craefus,  mentioned  by 
Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian. — C.  Dellia,  or  LAia,  a place 
of  Africa,  near  C.  Cornelia  and  the  river  Bagradas,  accord- 
ing to  Mela. — C.  Dan,  a place  of  Paleftine,  between  Zc- 
rah  and  Efhtaol,  in  the  trioe  of  Dan,  where  the  fpirit  of 
the  Lord  began  to  move  Samfon.  Judges  xiii.  25.  Jofh. 
xix.  41.— Alfo,  another  place  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  behind  Kirjath-Jearirr . Judges  xviii.  12. — C.  Ex - 
ploratorum,  a place  in  the  Ifle  of  Albion,  mentioned  in  the 
fecond  route  of  Antonine’s  Itinerary.  If  Blatum  Bulgium, 
(which  fee)  was  really  at  Middleby,  as  Horfley  renders  pro- 
bable, every  circumftance  leads  ns  to  fix  the  Caftra  Explo- 
ratorum  at  Netherby,  and  the  moat  at  a frnall  diftance  from 
it ; for  at  the  former  there  was  a famous  Roman  town,  and 
at  the  other  an  exploratory  camp.  Both  thefe  places  are  at 
a proper  diftance  from  Blatum  Bulgium  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Luguvallium  on  the  other,  and  fituated  on  the  military 
way  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other. — C.  Felicia,  a 
place  in  the  ifiand  of  Sardinia. — C.  Galba,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  Numidia. — C.  Gemina,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  cjiftridl  of  Hifpalis,  according  to  Pliny  ; which  was  tri- 
butary to  the  Romans. — C.  Germanorum , a place  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; near  a 
final;  ifle  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Apollo. — C.  Hannibalis, 
Cajlello,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Brutium,  at  a frnall  diftance 
N.E.  of  Scylacium.  See  C.  Annibalis. — C.  Hercules,  a town 
of  Germany,  occupied,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the  feven  places  on  the 
Rhine,  which  Julian  repaired  ; and  was  fituated  over-againft 
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the  place  where  Drufus  opened  a canal  for  difcharging  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  into  the  IfTel. — C.  Julia,  a town  of 
Spain,  placed  by  Pliny  in  Lufitania. — C.  Laptdariorum , a 
place  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaide. — C.  Manuaria , a town  of 
Spain. — C.  Monorum,  a place  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  W. 
of  mount  Singarae. — C-  Nova,  a maritime  place  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Csefarienfis,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine  on  the  route  from  Cala  to  Rufucurrum,  between  Ta- 
fagora  and  Ballene. — C.  Pojlhumiana,  the  camp  of  Pollhu- 
mius,  a place  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ucubis,  fortified 
and  garrifoned  by  Ctefar. — C.  Pretoria,  a place  of  Rome, 
near  the  porta  Viminal-is.  It  was  a kind  of  citadel,  accord- 


ing to  Pliny,  where  Tiberius  affembled  the  praetorian  co- 
horts. It  was  enclofed  bv  walls,  ditches,  and  towers,  and 
had  a temple,  an  arfenal,  baths,  fountains,  See. — C.  Puero- 
rum,  a place  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarier.fis,  between 
the  colony  of  Gilva  and  Portus  Divinus. — C.  Regina,  a place 
in  Rhaetia.—  C.  Seheriancnjis,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Ctefarieniis. — C.  Trajana,  a place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ribnik,  a fmall  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Aluta,  in  Da- 
cia.— C.  Tyriorum,  a particular  place  of  Egypt,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Memphis,  according  to  Herodotus. — C,  Vi.r,  an 
epifcopal  fee  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  under  the  me- 
tiopolis  of  Anazarbus. 
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